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PREFACE 


Besides general books of reference, every one must now possess a work 
of reference covering the whole field of his own special studies with 
sufficient fullness. This Encyclopaedia will cover the field of Religion 

and Ethics, the most widely interesting and the most important of all 
departments of thought. 

1. The articles are written by those who have made a special study of 

their subject, and are recognized as most competent to write upon it. 

Attention is given to grace of style, so that the articles may be read with 
pleasure as well as relied upon for accuracy and insight. 

2. The articles are full enough to give the reader a good working 

acquaintance with their subject; and to each article is added a select 
bibliography for the use of those who wish to pursue the subject further. 

3. The range of the Encyclopaedia is well defined. Religion and Ethics 
can no longer be studied separately with any profit. They are accordingly 
dealt with together; but each topic, whether religious or ethical, or both, 
will be found under its own appropriate title. The Encyclopaedia will con- 
tain an account of all beliefs and customs which belong to Religion or Ethics 
throughout the world. It will also contain articles on the religions them- 
selves, or on the nations professing them. And when a belief or custom 
belongs to more religions than one, or is found in more than one place, it 
will often be described in a series of articles, each article being written by 
a scholar of the particular religion or country. 

4 .. Much attention is given to social topics which have an ethical or 
religious aspect 

5* The Encyclopedia includes some account of such persons and places 
as are important in the history of Religion and Ethics. 
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In issuing the second volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the Editor desires to acknowledge with thankfulness the generous 
reception that has been given to the first volume. 

The difficulties of the task have been recognized, but it has been 
acknowledged, and that most handsomely in the reviews of greatest weight, 
that these difficulties have been successfully overcome, and that (in the 
words of the Harvard Review) ‘the Encyclopaedia will be indispensable to 
the student of any part of its wide field.’ 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


I. HEBREW 








* — -! 




CONSONANTS 



► 

N 



1 

L 

s 

b, bh 

* 

1 



m 

O 

e. 





n 

*«* 

d, dli 

* 

T 



s 

D 

h 

n 



• 

> 

v, w 


1 



p, ph 








h or eh 

n 



<1 or k 

p 

t 




r 

n 

y or j 





8, sh 

to to 

k t kh 

3 

; 


t, th 

n 




VOWELS 



Short. 



Long and Diphthongal. 

Sh'vas. 

a “■■£* 

e ^ ' 

i rr 



a 

e, ft 
i 

"t” 

«* J 

* 1 

: ft 
| ft 

1 ft 

\ Composite 
* J sh«vas* 

0 — 



6, 6 

— * i 

j jL 

w- (simple sli*va). 

u x 



ft 

T. *1 




II. ARABIC 



CONSONANTS 



$> 




' 

<1 

u* 

b 


t 

Is 

fc 

CU 

? 

i? 

th 

C*? 

* 

t 

j 

£ 

gh 


h 

r 

f 

'tup m3 

h 

r 

<1 

6 

d 

J 

k 

•jJ 

dh 

O 

I 

J 

r 


m 

* 

& 

i 

a 


B 

u* 

h 

$ 

sh 

& 

LT 

V, w 

A 

j 

§ 

u° 

y 

^ j 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


i 

1 Short, 


i. 


i 


u 


II. A R A B IC—to nt in m. d 


VOWELS 
j Long. 


u * j> 


Diphthong. 



III. PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI 5 

The following in addition to the Arabic transliteration above 


j 

t 

fc v3 | 

V 


zh 

ch _ 

4 

fc. 1 


d J 

j 

g 


1 The diacritical marks in this scheme are sometimes omitted in tran^item* 
tion when absolute accuracy is not required, the pronunciation of s Wing the 
same as that of s, while z, z, are all pronounced alike. 


IV. SANSKRIT 


CONSONANTS 

Gutturals— k, kh ; g, gh ; h ( = ng in linger). 

Palatals— ch (=ch in church), chh ; j, jh ; fl ( = ji in onion). 
Cerebrals— t, th ; d, (Jh ; n (a sound peculiar to India). 
Dentals — fc, th; d, dh; n{=ninnot). 

Labials— p, ph; b, bh ; xn. 

Semi-vowels— y ; r ; I ; v. 

Sibilants— § or sh ; § or sh ; s. 

Aspirate — h. 

anunasika W) ,* anusvara, m ; visarga, h ; avagraha {’). 


VOWELS 

Simple. 
a a or a 
1 i or t 
u u or d 

T f 
l 


Diphthongal. 

e hi 
o &u 



LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


L General 


a.h. = Anno Hijr&e (A.r>. 822). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

A<p = AquBa. 

Arab. = Arabic, 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary, = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr, = Assyrian. 

AT = Alton Testament. 

AY = Authorized Version. 

AY m = Authorized Version margin. 

A.Y. ™ Anno Yazdigird (a.d. 63). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 

circa f about. 

Can. « Canaanite. 
cf. scorn pare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D * Deuteronomlst. 

EwElohist. 

edd. = editions or editors, 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Etliiopic. 

EV = English Version, 
f. = and following verse or page s as Ac 10^ f * 
ft =and following verses or pages ; m Mt IX 28 ®* 
Fr. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness* 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic, 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Himy. = Himyarifcio. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran, w Iranian. 


i Isr. = Israelite. 

! J ss Jahwist. 

\ J w s= Jehovah, 
j Jems. = Jerusalem. 

] Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. = Mimean. 

MSS — Manuscripts. 

MT =Massoretic Text, 
n. = note. 

XT = New Testament, 

Onk* = Onkelos. 

! OT ■= Old Testament. 

X > as Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. .-Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. aa Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pham. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk, as prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom, =s Roman. 

EV = Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabiean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Syrnm. = Symmacbus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

L (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 
tr. = translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

: Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH=Westcott and Sort’s text. 


IT. Books of tee Bible 


Old Testament 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Nu = Numbers. 

Bfe = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

RuaRuth. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel* 
1 K,2Ks=l and 2 Kings. 
I Oh, 2 Ch*l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ext == Ezra. 

Nefa * Nehemiah. 

Est= Esther, 

Jok 

Ps =s= Psalms. 

Pr— Proverbs. 

Ec as Ecclesiast es. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Is ss Isaiah, 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La *= Lamentations. 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Hos= Hoses, 
JlsrJoeL 
Am == Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 
MIc=Mic&h. 

Nah= Nahum. 
Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zeph&niah. 
Hag= Haggai 
Zec=Zechariak. 
Mal^M&lacM. 


Apocrypha* 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 To=Tobit, 
Esdras. Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Bus = Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis=Wisdom. Dragon, 

Sir as Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
astieus. Manasses. 

Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 


New Testament* 


Mt= Matthew. 
MkaMark. 

Lk as Luke, 

Jr w John. 

Ac = Acts, 
lio = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = I and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians, 

Bph= Ephesians. 

Pn = Philippians. 

Col = Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessaloni&ns. 

I Ti, 2 Ti= 1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. t ' 

Philem = Philemon, 

2 He = Hebrews. 

Jaw James, 

IP, 2 Poland 2 Peter, 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. Foe the Literati: re 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of » Look, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beitrdge zur sem. Religionsgesch . , 1888. 
Baldwin = Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

Barth = A omin a Ibi Idu ng in dm sent. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (2nd ed. 1894). 
Benzmger=HeA Archdologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann = Gesch. d. arab. Liiteraiur, 2 vols, 
1897-1902. 

Brans -Sachau —Syr. - Rom. Rechtsbuch am dem 
funften Jahrhimdert , I8S0. 

Budge = Gods of the Egyptians , 2 vols. 1903. 
Daremberg-Saglio=DieL des ant. grec . et rom. f 
_ Paris, 1 888-90. 

3>e la Saussaye — Leh rbuch der ReligionsgeschA. 1905, 
Deussen —Die Philos, d. Upanishads , 1899 [Eng. 
tr., Edin. 1908]. 

Doughty — A rabia Deserta , 2 vols. 1888. 

Qnmm=i Deutsche Mythologies 3 vols, 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1838. 
Hamburger ™ Reahncyclopddie filr Bibel u. Talmud , 
i. 1870 ( 2 I892), ii. 1883, suppl 1886, 1891 f., 

1897. 

Holder = A Ucdtisckcr Sprachsckatz , 1891 ff. 
Holtzmann-Zopffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kitchen * 
wesen 2 * * , 1895. 

Howitt— Aabi'e Tribes of S. E . Australia , 1904. 
Jastrow— Die Religion Bab. u. Assyrians, 2 vols. 
1902-1906. 

Jubainville = Cours de Lilt. CeUigue , i.-xii., 1883 ff. 
Lagrange —Etudes sur les religions S6miliques\ 1904. 
Lane— An Arabic English Dictionary , 1863 If. 
hmg—Myth y Ritual and Religion a , 2 vols. 1899. 
Lepsius = Den hnaler aus JEgypten u. JElhiopien , 
1849-1860. 

Lichten be rge r = Bn eye. des sciences religieuses, 1878. 
Iidzbarski— Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 

1898. 

McCurd y— History. Prophecy , and the Monuments, 

2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir— Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, 

A A— Archi v filr Anthropologie. 

AAOJ — American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW — Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 

Wissenschaften. 

AE— Archi v fur Ethnographie. 

AEG— Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG= Abhandlungen d. Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A(3Pft=Archiv f. Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AMR— American Historical Review. 

AMT— Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel), 
AJPh— American Journal of Philosophy. 

A JPs— American Journal of Psychology. 

A JRPE— American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A JSL= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh— American Journal of Theology. 

A MG— Ajm&ies du Musee Guimet. 

APES— American Palestine Exploration Society. 
APF=Archivf, Papyrusforschung. 

AR— Anthropological Review. 

ABIT == Archi v fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

AS= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 

ASG— Abhandlungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc—JjArmbe Sociologique. 


Muss- Arndts A Concise Did. tf ikt 

Language, 1894 fl. 

Xow&ck —Lehrkueh d. Btb, Atr-hdofogif, 2 •rdf* I3t*4 
Pauly - Wissowa « Rmk ncyc. dtr dasnsrkm Mi**> 
iwnmmmemcbwfl, 1894, 

Perrot-Chipi m—HiM. dr TAti dins V AnUfmu. 

1 8S1 ff. 

PreJIer —RdmucM Mytholoyii, 1858, 

Reville — Religion de* ptuph ■ n* 0 i<rivihw*, 

Riehm — Hmidwirttrbmh d, biU Aittrt unv*, 1 893- 

1894. 

Robinson ~ Biblical Research* a in Pah slim 1 * , 1 Sft6 
Roscher— Ler. d. Gr. u, Horn. Myth Itjpr 1 '■^4, 
Schenkd— Bihd-Ltxiam, 5 vote. i 869 A 875. 
Schurer^ £«/!•* 3 vok 1898*1901 [MJP, ft v* k 
\m ff.], 

Schw&lly =* Lcbm noth dem Todt. 1892, 

Siegfried -Stack — Utb. Wfakrhwh turn AT 1893, 
Smend Lthrhuch dtr aUu 4, Utligimsgtsth 8 . 1891* 
Smith (G. A.) IHstorknl GfJt$raphy o/ lit, Baly 
Land *„ 1896,. 

Smith fW. ii.)--- Rdiywn of iht Semite**, I8B4. 
Spencer (H.) Printifdt* t*f SWntojjy*. ! 885 I Mill 
Spcnccr-Gillt n* Katie* Tribes of Cm tral A%Mind%a t 

1 899. 

Spcmeer44iihm ^ .VorMem Tribm t$f Cmtml 
Australia* 1904. 

Sweb* The f)T in Greek, 3 vok, I 893 f . 

TylorfB. B .)-- Primitive, Culture*, 1891 [*111031 
Ueberwcgss Mist, of Phifomphy, Eng, tr. # 2 win,. 

1872-1874, 

Weber— Jiklische, Theohgk anf Grand its Talmud 
u. rmmndtm Schriftm 2 , 1 897. 

Wiedemann Die fkiigum der aitm Mgypitt, 
1890 [Eng. tr., mYimd , *B«tligton of tbr Egyp* 

tiansd 1897]. 

Wilkinson = Manners md Customs of ike dmeimi 
Egyptians , 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz — Die goUesdienstlichm Vvrirage der Juim* 

1892. 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

ASWI — Archaeological Survey of W. India. 
A£==Allgememe Zeitung. 

BA G— lidtrage zur alien Geschichte. 

BASS — Beitrage zur Assyriologie n. flem, Sprach* 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh and Hanpt). 

BOH— Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 

BE — Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG — Bom bay Gazetteer. 

BJ =Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL — Bampton Lectures. 

BAB— Bulletin de Literature EccMsiastiqne. 

BOR— Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BB= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA — Annual of the British School at Athena. 
BSAA — Bulletin de la Soeteto arch^ologique k 

Alexandrie. 

BSAL — Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie de Lyon. 
BSAP — Bulletin de la Soo, d* Anthropologic,, etc., 

Paris. 

MSG =5= Bulletin de la Soc, de Geographic. 

BTS — Buddhist Te xt Society, 

B IF— Biblical World. 

BZ — Biblische Zci tschrift. 

CAIBL— Comptes rendus de PAe&d&nie dee In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

GETS — Calcutta Buddhist Text Society, 

OF — Childhood of Fiction (MacCuUoch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greek States (Famell). 

Cl = Census of India, 



G1A * Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C7G* Corpus Inscrip. Grsecarum. 

C/A — Corpus Inscrip. Latmarum. 

Cl 8 ^ Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT —Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT 2 ; see below], 

CR * Contemporary Review. 

CeR —Celtic Review. 

GIB* Classical Eedew. 

CQR— Church Quarterly Review, 

OS EL * Corpus Script. Eccles. Latin onim. 

D ACL— Diet. d’ArcheoIogie Chretienne et de 
Liturgie (Cahrol). 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

BCA * Diet. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

PGR* Diet. of Christian Biography (Smith-Wace). 
DCG— Dictionary of Christ and the" Gospels, 

I) I Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

BX B * Dictionary of National Biography. 

DPhP — Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 

I) WA W * Denksehriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wisaesschaften. 

E Bi * Encyclopedia Bi blica. 

EBr as Encyclopaedia Bri tannica. 

EKFM-z Kgyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

KHE'-sx The preaent work. 

A\r/> — Expositor. 

BxpT an Expository Times. 

FHG — Fragments Historieorum Gnecorum, coll. 

C. Mitfler (Paris, 1885). 

FA - Folk hi re. 

FW* Folklore Journal 
FLRss Folklore Record. 

G/f « Gazette Archeologique. 

OB 1 — Golden Bough 1 (Frazer). 

GOA — Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN * Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
riehten der kdnigl Gesellsch&ft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

G/ A P*G randriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
GIrP—G rundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV= Geschichte* des Judischen Volkes, 
OF/ssGeschichte des Volkes Israel 
HDB== Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. 

B J*Historia Ecclesiastics. 

HQH A= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A, Smith), 

B7»History of Israel 
HA==Hlbberi Journal 
BJP= History of the Jewish People* 

BX — His tori a Naturalis (Pliny). 

H IfB— Hand worterbuch. 

/A ss Indian Antiquary. 

/GC* International Critical Commentary. 

/CO* International Congress of Orientalists. 

/GB* Indian Census Report (1901). 

IGA* Inscrip. Graeie Antiquissimse. 

JG/== Imperial Gazetteer of India 2 (1885); new 
edition (1908-1 909). 

/A B * International Journal of Ethics, 

IT L— International Theological Library. 

AA* Journal Asiatique. 

AA FA* Journal of American Folklore. 

AA I* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
AA05* Journal of the American Oriental Society* 
AA5B* Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, 

ABA* Journal of Biblical Literature, 

A BTS=* Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

AD* Journal des Debate* 

A DBA* Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

AF* Jewish Encyclopedia. 

AGOB* Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
ABC* Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

AZ/G* Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

AAZ=Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

API* Journal of Philology* 


A PTh == J ahrbiiche r f . protest. Theologie. 

APTS* Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=z Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

ABA SBc — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal branch. 

ABAS Bo* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASJ * Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc., Japan. 

A BGB* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
JTkSt = Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT 2 — Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

KAT 3 * Zimmem-Wincklers ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1 903. 

KB ox KI B*Keiiinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1 S89 ff. 

BGF*Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1 878. 

LCBl = Litcrarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh * Literaturblatt f . Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT— Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

A P= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

A SSt * Lei pzi ge r sem . St u di en . 

M * Melusine. 

MAI BL — Memoires de FAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

M BA If* Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaf ten. 

MOB * Mon omenta Germania?- Hiatorica (Pertz). 
J/GAF-™'Mittheih.mgen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
i schn Vol ksku nde. 

MG WJ * Monateschrifi f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
achaft des Juden turns. 

J//* Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westennarck). 

MNDPV * Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

MR— Methodist Review, 

M FG*Mittheilimgen der vorder&siatischen Gesell- 
achaft. 

M IF A * Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des J uden turns. 
A’BAC*Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
A ? C *Nineteenth Century. 

X H IFB *Xeuhebraisches Worterbuch, 

XI XQ — North Indian Notes and Queries. 
A’ZLZ*Xeue kirchliche Zeitachrift. 

.VQ* Notes and Queries. 

A'B~~ Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
X TZG * Neutest a me ntlic he Zei tgeschi chte . 

OED— Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ * Orientalise lie Litteraturzei tun g. 

OS * Onom astica Sacra. 

OTJC^Qld Testament in the Jewish Church 
(W. R. Smith). 

OTP * Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA OS— Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
PASB * Proceedings of the Anthropological Society 
of Bomb&3 r . 

PB * Polychrome Bible (English). _ 

PBB * Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
PERM * Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 

PEP St * Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PG*PatroIogia Gneca (Migne). 

PA B = Preussische Jahrbucher. 

PA*Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ— Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PB* Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PBB®* Prat. Realcncyclopadie (Herzog-Hauck), 
PBB* Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PBS* Proceedings of the Royal Society. 
PR$B*Proceeding8 Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PS BA * Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

PPG* Pali Text Society, 

BA* Revue Archeologique. 
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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


BAnth = Revue d’Anthropologie. 

7^4$== Royal Asiatic Society. 

BA ssyr = Rev ue d’Assyriologie. 

JKB= Revue Biblique. 

ARE W = Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

12(7= Revue Critique. 

BCel= Revue Celfchjue. 

BCh — Revue Chrdtienne. 

Ri9$f= Revue des Deux-Mondes. 

BE = Realenej’elop£die. 

REg- Revue *£gy ptologique. 

BEG = Revue des Etudes Greeques, 

AE*/ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

AEfA= Revue d’Ethnographie, 

BHLB - Revue d’Histoire et de Literature Re- 
ligieuses. 

BEE = Revue de 1’Histoire des Religions. 

BN= Revue Numismatique. 

AP= Records of the Past. I 

AAA = Revue Philosophique. j 

Ag^Romiseh© QuartalBchriffc. 

BS = Revue sdmitique d’Kpigraphie et dTlist, 
ancienne. i 

BSA = Recueil de la Soc. archdologique. 

RSI— Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
BTAP - Recueil de Travaux rdlatifs h TArchdologie 
et it la Philologie. 

RTF — Revue des traditions populates. 

BThPh— Revue de Th6ologie et de Philosophic. 
BTr — Recueil de Travaux, 

B WB = Realwdrfcerbuch. 

SB A W =Sitzungsherichte der Berliner Akad, d. 

Wissenschaften. f 

SBE— Sacred Books of the East. 

SB OT —Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew), 

SDB -Single - vol. Dictionary of the Bible . 

(Hastings). j 

£IT=Studien u. Kritiken. j 

der Munch ener Akademie. 
SSG W - Sitzimgsberichte d. Kgl Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA ?F=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 


TAP A - Transaction* of American Philofagio*. 
Association. 

FAS*/— Tran aactiona of the Asiatic of 

Japan. 

FAR ^Transaction si of Ethnological Society. 

FM-A = Theolnjrische Littcr»tu™itu»i!. 

ThT= Theol. Tijd«chrift. 

FAi?£ -Transactions of Royal Hwforical S^b-tY, 
TMSE &■ Transactions of Royal Swirly of Ikfin* 
burgh. 

TS -Text* and Studies. 

TSBA—TmumwXknm of the Society of Biblical 

Archaeology. 

TU—Texte a. uateraachangen. 4 
WAJsi Western Asiatic Inscription*, 

WARM - Wiener Zeitachrift f. Kunde das Morgen - 
landes, 

ZA =2eitachrift fiir Aaayriologie. 

ZJ ssZeitachrift fiir &gyp. Spradie in Alter! urn** 
wisaeoichaft 

ZATW sc Zeitechrift fiir die ftJttat, Wi***, fi- 
sc baft. 

ZCK ^ Zeitechrift fiir christHche KiiiM, 
ZCP—Zeifsehrift fiir celiische Philniogie* 

ZDA a* Zeitschrif t fiir dcutochew Albert urn, 

ZD MO = Zeituchrift der dentorhon imwgpnlJlriri* 
iflehen Gemtl Inch aft 

ZDPV as SSeitarhnft de* dentnehen Pahutiaa* 
Vcrcina, 

EE==Zeit*chrift fiir Ethnologie. 

ZKF— Zeitochrift fiir KeiUcartftforvichuoK* 
ZAT==Zeitsvhrift fiir kathoK Theologie, 

ZK WL ~ Zeitechrift fiir kirchL Wuwenftfludt u. 
IdrchL Leben. 

ZM-Zexfschnti fiir die Mrthologie* 

BNTW ss Zeitechrift fiir die nenteet Wleeen* 
schaf % 

ZPhP « Zeitechrift fiir Philoeophie and PM&* 

Z T liJzmtmAmil far Theologie u. Kirch*. 
ZVE^Zmfm hrift Mr VotUcnikd*. 

ZVBW s= Zeitoohrift fiir Becfate* 

wisaensehaft. 

ZWT- Zeitechrift fhr viasenseheftUehe Thootogta, 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 

as KAT\ LOT\ etc.] 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


BELIGION AND ETHICS 


ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE. — The 
Arthurian rvvh* is a body ui legend that has grown 
up around the nanm of the British hero, Arthur. 
There appear# to be no reason for doubting that 
Arthur was one of the leaders of the Britons 
against the English in the 6th cent. A.D., hut 
nothing further concerning him can he stated with 
certainty. Among tire Britons themselves legends 
appear to have readily attached themselves to his 
name, as they did to the names of other British 
heroes, while to the original Arthurian legend, itself 
legends of other heroes became appended, so that in 
the Middle Ages the Arthurian cycle of romance 
had attained an extraordinary development. In 
France, especially, the cycle was the successor in 
popularity to that of Charlemagne, and, like other 
legends, either in France or in Britain, it was 
combined with certain legendary narratives of the 
Church to form the story of the finding of the Holy 
Grail, the Cup from which Christ drank at the Last 

Clipper, 

The name Arthur is iirythonic (the Celtic tongue of the 
Britons), ft language which came later to be differentiated into 
Welsh, Breton, arid Cornish. Though Brythome in form, the 
name Arthur is probably borrowed from Latin, like many other 
ttrythoBte names, such as Urien (Urbigeoa), Qweia (Eugenios), 
Geraint (Gerontius), Padam CFatemua), Emryst (Ambrosius), 
Custennin (Ccmstantinus), Bhufawn (Romanus), Anarawd 
(Honoratus), Rbystud (Reatitutus).*' The Latin original of 
Arthur is Artoriua, a name found in Greek tetters In Clement of 
Alexandria, ant! at Khamisa in an inscription dedicated to the 
goddess Korda by G, Artorius Tertullus. Another form of it 1® 
probably Arturius, found in Juvenal (Sat. iiL 29). The later 
ijitinimi form Arturos or Arthurua and the Irish Artur are 
based on the British form, and of this the French form Arbus 
and! the Italian Artri are also corruptions. In Wales the name 
Arthur does, not appear to have been common, but there is an 
example of it in the Bmk nf Man D&v (Oxt 280,1, pn. 77 and 188) 
and also in om of the pedigrees, as that of Arthur, father of Noe 
or Ntmy (also written Ncmgoy), a member of the royal line of 
By ted (Remetift). In the Osney Charter of 1129 the name 
Gaufridta* Arturo* (probably Geoffrey of Monmouth) occurs am 
that, of one of the witneans. The fact that the name Arthur ia‘a 
genuine phonetic derivative of a real, though rare, Latin name 
its strong evidence of its authenticity, and the probability is that 
it was preserved, like other Welsh names of the Saxon period, in 
•emo genealogy or rudimentwey chronicle, such m the nucleus 
of Nennius, which Prof. Zimmer (in his Nennim Vindicuim) 
thinks was oompoood at Dumbarton or Carlisle. 

Attempts nave been made from the evidence of 
Arthurian place names to determine the region of 

■ # In this- art. th« spelling of Celtic names follows that now 
generally adopted by Celtic scholars, except In a few cases, 
where 'the actual .apeffing of the medieval documents has been 
retained. 
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Britain with which Arthur was most closely asso- 
ciated^ but, in spite of the research^ ui Mr. Stuart- 
( detune (author «f A rtfrurkm Lucidities) and others, 
it can not lie said that these attempts have been 
successful, inasmuch as the later popularity of 
Arthur led to the naming of many places after him. 
The oldest indications make it probable that, like 
other prominent post-Roman Britons, he came 
from the zone of the North. Certain ruling families 
of Wales, such as those of Coel, Cunedda Wledig, 
and Cyn fared, maintained even into mediaeval times 
the tradition (supported by Nennius) that they were 
settlers in Wales from the North, and styled" them- 
selves in their pedigrees ‘The Men of the North* 
{for the northern associations of the Arthurian 
and kindred legends see the writer’s articles in the 
Celtic Review for Oct. 1907 and Jan, 1908 on ‘ Wales 
and the Ancient Britons of the North 5 ). The 
northern zones in question appear to be two: (I) 
that of Caer Akhid (Dumbarton), and (2) that of 
Dineiddin (Edinburgh). In an early stratum of 
Arthurian legend Arthur seems to be closely asso- 
ciated with Caw o Brydyn (Caw of Pietlami), the 
father of Gildas and Aneirin (a Welsh poet \ and of 
many of the saints of Anglesey, In the 1 2th cent. 
Life qf Gildas, Arthur is represented as making war 
against Hueil, king of Scotland, one of the sons of 
this Caw, How early the name of Arthur came to 
be associated with the local legends of Wales it is 
hard to -say, but it is significant that the name of 
one of Arthur’s closest companions, from the very 
first appearance of the legend in the Welsh litera- 
ture, is that of Cai {the Sir Kay of the Romances), 
whose name is found in that of Caer Gai, near Bala 
in North Wales, a place also known as Caer Gynyr, 
after the name of Cal’s father Cynvr* An old 
Welsh poem which survives in the Red Booh of 
Fiercest mentions a Ffynnon ¥cdwyr{ 1 the Spring of 
Bedivere % but its locality is unknown. Through 
its entry into local legend in Wales and in other 
parts of the Brythome world, the name of Arthur 
became attached to the characteristic stories of 
Celtic folklore, of which numerous examples are 
given by Professor Sir John Rhys in his Celtic 
Folklore, Welsh and Manx (1901), notably to 
those of the Other World, a type in which the 
folklore of Celtic countries abounds. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the names which that 
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of Arthur may have supplanted in such stories 
bore any resemblance to it in sound or derivation. 

In dealing with the Arthurian cycle, it will foe 
convenient to give its place, first, in the tradition 
found in Cymric literature; secondly, in the 
Chronicles ; and, thirdly, in the Romances. 

i. Arthur in Cymric tradition.— The chief MSS 
in which fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are : (I) The Black Book of Carmarthen (verse, 
12th cent.}, (2) The Book of A neirin (verse, 1 3th 
cent.}, (3) The Book of Talmmi (verse, early 14th 
cent.), ( 4 } The White Book of Iibjddtrch (prose, 
14th cent.}, and (5) The Med Book <f Berqmt (prose 
and verse, late 14th and 15th cents.), fht Triads 
of Arthur and Ms Men , which are found in a 
Hengwrt MS of the 13th cent. , axe also important, 
as showing with what other legendary cycles that 
of Arthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A considerable amount of the matter 
contained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
themselves. The Cymric tradition has many 
affinities with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but 
it has many features which are quite independent 
of Geoffrey, and which show that, while Geotfrcv 
in some points borrowed from it., he either neglected 
or was ignorant of certain other important portions 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Norman 
matter is the Book of A neirin (now in the Cardiff 
Free Library), since m one of its poems the scrilxi, 
m the course of copying a poem called G or chan 
Madder w, departed from his usual practice of 
changing the orthography into that of his own 
time, and copied that oi his archetype practically 
unmodified, thus showing that this archetype w m 
written in a style of spelling in many points identi- 
cal with that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales-, 
In this ciear!}- pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs m the words ‘ bei ef arthur’ (‘even 
if he were Arthur’). The poem in question is 
practically identical in many of its lines with the 
Gododin, winch forms the main portion of the MS, 
? i a . ms that the name of Arthur was 

held m high respect in the zone of poetry to which 
the Gododin belongs. This zone is essentially one 
composed m praise of the family of Cvnfarch, to 
which Cvnon ah Clydno Eiddin, the chief hereof 
the Gododin, belonged, and also Urien Rheged, 
whose son (Jwein is the original of Chretien de 
Troyes s Yvctm. With this family was associated 
ttie poet Llywareh Hen, and Elphln, the friend of 
rahessin, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
records of their memory are given in the Gododin 
m connexion with the battle of Cattraeth (one of 
the famous battles of Welsh bardic tradition), in 
which they were said to have taken part. From 
all indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
Welsh bards seems to have contained short lists of 
famous battles, such as Cattraeth, Gwenystrad, 
Argued Llwyfam Radon, and Camlan. The two 
last were among the chief battles of the Arthurian 
tradition. In Welsh, as in other legend, the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to sink into 
the background of action in that of a later date, or 
else to survive as vaguely imposing figures, present, 
Tf-jJ-FS 6 * behind the scenes. Oynon ab Clydno 
Eiddm, Caw of Pictland, and Rrychan Bryehemiog 
are names of this type in Welsh medieval litera? 
ture, while in the Cymric Arthurian tradition 
Arthurs warriors undoubtedly play a much more 
active part in the story than he does himself. This 

iwt w +t fte i n be T F? n % ly interpreted as imply- 
ing that the legend of Arthur himself was not in 
SS deveToped in Wales (a view which, in 
face of the significant allusions to Arthur in Welsh 
literature, is quite untenable), while the truth 


seems to foe that it I ii 

Wales that to it were attached 
whose heroes came to loom mote larg * m » *j m 
than Arthur, their «o%*ett'igf} chief IiTthr 
in -trade of the bards and M^rv ?*!!**?» * f Uwi 
from whom the remnants of oil WrUfo j **tjy 
narrative have come 4'wn, Arthur appear# u* he\i 
; held distinctly & place of honour, ami th* tstvt tu 
' portions in which this *f<vk m-fis/ir of 
; reveals itself hem wiinem to the Murat* !nb\ 1 fu 
■ stock-in-trade, though the c, ru * » n - ny \ 

: were heterogeneous m origin ind in 1 - 4 <■* n 

tion, yet preserved a mrtam unity iv j to 
fessional dmr&etcr, and portion?* afj « nr* * v 
detected in various p&rt* of old \W;*b lip ??•/ ;:#* 
In the Triads, in the eeecmnt of \* bur* * . * 4 t 
found in Kuihwch and Ohnn-, in the ft > k "j 
A neirin, in a group of Arthurian pwn* in tm 
Black Bmk of Carmarthen, in the rd 

(rram* In the poetry of the k k »f T:\ivr.x\%., jf 
the Llywareh lien poem* ,l f the 'hi k * 1 ■■■■j 

Carmarthen and tin* Ikd Bmk «./ Hrr$tr ?, » tasii 
associatixi groups nium** r*mw. to \ . m, wfo A 
show dourly live body of legend fo w ’h*v 
belong, It is significant that in all p k «* tv 
dusters^ the name of Arthur m* Ii >< i A 
that he is tint once mentMuie # us t hr i ■ « r Bran Mj 
of the Mahinwfi, in tint brmm of Majm, m in 
JJudd and IJtvdys; foul t lie rrfiw'n \n that. m tin 
Mabinogim in then present form, » rertasti 

chronological arrangement is implied w|»i eh would 
make any reference to Arthur utmehturmne i« a 
s j f<srv that was meant to \m j'»re‘Smy*.ui In thr 
Book of Ttdmsin arid in Use liata of Anhur'# men 
in KMwdk and fjhtyn — the le»M alie.twl of ilic 
Mahimtfim storiex—im such regard tut * bronology 
is fthow-n, and in the latter Arthur in mud to have 
\wm related to the ‘Men of Caer Iktliyl’ on hi* 
mother's side. It i« iipiilmat UiaCeven in 
Chretien and the .later mmm&m* mmf of the 
names of those who are Mooktod with Arthur arc 
those of welbknow heroes of the Cymric trailfo 
tiom ^ If this tradition was carried into Cornwall 
or Brittany, the extreme scant turns of the heroic 
literature of these provinces in nmiitpvft! Uinw 
makes it exceedingly difficult to jmlgcMf the extent 
of the transference, and it may well \m that It wan 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a high degree of legend ary 
popularity, as Alairna ab Imnlia iiicgwt# w hen he 
m$s in the second half of the 12th rent, that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur's return 
would arouse the deep hatred of his hearers. 

In the Stanms of the Grans (given in the B!ark 
Book of Carmarthen), a series of verses kitidml to 
the elegies of Llywareh Hen, the various of 

the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and mmmu 
them in one stanza are named March (the King 
Mark of the Tristan legend), Gwytlmr (the rival of 
tbe fairy king Gwyn, non of Nodd). liugann of the 
Ked bword, and Arthur. Each of the Jim three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be * anoeth bid ! (* the object for 
which the world mmchm% The word 'ntuwUC 
meant ‘difficult ' as it still does in the Dii.wtian 
dialect of Y> ebh, and was umxl for the object »{ a 
difficult search, as in the Arthurian storv of 
A uihwch and Olwen. In the Hhtrk Hunk of ( *i tr* 
marthen, where these stanrn occur, there are other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
f“‘ ' h ^f-d-S r e *, am ld e > “ elegy, upon Geraint, 
son of Erbm {the Brec of Chrluen de Troyes), 
"rtpir, for -whom Geraint is said to have fought 
at the battle of Llonghorth, is called ‘ the emperor 
the ruler of the toil.’ The significance of an 
7^® l0n such as this, as indicating the place of 

Ti^ h ? Sl ^ Ve H h ator ?’ w dear. The site of 
Blongborth is nnlmown, hut the men of Geraint are 
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said to have come from the region of Byfneinfc (the 
Dumncmu). Poem xxxi. in the same MS is dearly 
Arthurian ; but it is important to observe that it is 
one of a group in which the story of Arthur is 
associated with a duster of names from the bardie 
tradition. Poem xxx., for example, though it 
does not name Arthur, yet mentions his horse 
Cavall, the Cabal of Nennius, the mark of whose 
hoof, according to ( that chronicler, was left on a 
mountain near Builth when Arthur was hunting 
the Porous Troit (y Twreh Trwyth). In Kulhweh 
and 01 wen, Cavall is erroneously given as the 
name of Arthur’s clog. In the same poem, too, is 
mentioned^ Gwein Reged, the Yvain of Chretien. 
In the obviously Arthurian poem (No. xxxi.) there 
is a picture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of Geoffrey and the Romances, 
and much more akin to that of the story of Kulhweh 
and Oltctn. Arthur and his men arrive at a for- 
tress (for what purpose is not stated, Jbat it may 
have been for the rescue of one of their lost com- 
panions). Among his men are Cei Wyn (Kei the 
Blessed) ; Bedwyr (Bedivere) ; Mahon, son of Modron 
(an old deity, SfapOnos, son of Matrona) ; Mahon, 
son of Mellt( Lightning) ; Manawyddan, son of Uvr 
(Manannan mac Lir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Four Branches ) ; Llacheu, Arthur's son {who is 
unknown to Geoffrey) ; and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such as those to Tfaetheu 
Trywnnd (probably the Solway Firth) and Myrrydd 
Ehidm (the mountain of Edinburgh, possibly 
Arthur’* Seat), are to the North. As'" in Kulhweh 
and 01 wen, expeditions to the wild country of the 
North, gwrthur ttfferm (* the wild land of Hades 
as it is called, appear to have been a favourite 
theme of the Welsh Cymric Arthurian tradition ; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have been the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while the men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
entrance into it m Cornwall. The poem m ques- 
tion, too, like the story of Kulhweh and Olwen and 
portions of the lives of the W elsh saints, describes 
Arthur and his men as being in conflict with 
certain pests, both animal and human, and, among 
the latter, with certain militant hags or witches 
(Welsh, gwhMmwd)* Even in the Welsh story of 
Bernini* (the Pereival of the Romances) there is an 
account of a conflict with the Witches of Gloucester 
{Gwidonot Caerlmjw). One of the monsters men- 
tioned in poem xxxi. is the * Palue cat’ (Oath 
Palm), also mentioned in one of the Triad#. 
Poem xxxiiL, though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions his son Llacheu, * the marvel- 
lous in song/ in words put into the mouth of a 
speaker who refers to certain other of the stock 
characters of the 'Welsh bardic tradition, such as 
Gwyn, son of Nudd ; Creurdilad, daughter of LIudd 
(the Cordelia of Geoffrey) ; Guendoleu, son of Keidaw 
(the Gwenddoleu of the Mjrddin legend); Bran, son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly Ms mother's name) ; 
and Gwyddneu Garanhir (a prominent character in 
a legend of inundation), w ith this poem is closely 
linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessm, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief charac- 
ters of Math ab Mathomvy (Lieu and Gwydion), 
whose names and legends were associated with the 
places Nant Lieu (how Nantlle), Din Lieu (now 
Binlle), and Bryn Gwydion in Carnarvonshire, and 
Moel Gwydion near Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
shire. 

From this stock of narrative certain historical names other 
than that of Arthur, such as that of M&elgwn Gwynedd (the 
tftdlocttnofi of Gtidas)*. were far 'from feeing excluded, and that 
of M&elgwn occurs in this poem. As suggestive of the associa- 
tion of the Arthurian legend with Monmouthshire as well as 
'■with ''the.-Horth Wales '.none s -in question, it may be mentioned 
■feat' the 'LM^rLandamnsis '{early 12th cent.) alludes to two 
■streams whose '-'names are identical, with those of Arthur’s sous 
COechea- or Xlahhon and AmMrl In the forms Lechou and Amir. 


How persistent was the Welsh Arthurian tradition which men- 
tioned Llacheu may be seen from the fact that he is given as a 
son of Arthur even in the late Powys story of The Dream of 
Rhonabwy, found in the lied Book text of the Mabmogion. 

Again, the evidence from the Book of Taliessin 
points in the same direction. In this curious book 
there are scraps of Welsh legend interspersed with 
ideas derived from the current cosmology of the 
Middle Ages. In one passage, Annwfn (the Celtic 
* Other World ’) is definitely located beneath the 
earth. Other poems imply that it contains a 
cluster of island fortresses, accessible from the sea. 
With the latter conception the Cymric Arthurian 
tradition has been linked in one of these poems, 
and the place of fortresses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No effort was apparently made 
to reconcile this belief in Annwfn with Christian 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kind of 
counterpart of this world ; for example, in the story 
of Pwyfl, prince of Byfed, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. The view of it, reflected in Kulhweh 
and Olwen, as being accessible by land through 
Scotland, appears to be associated with the idea, 
found in the Welsh poetry of the 12th and 13th 
cents,, that the ghosts of the dead, wandered in 
Coed Celyddon (‘the Caledonian forest 9 ) ; and this 
was pictured as the scene also of the wanderings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinus Silvestris. 

In one of the poems of the Book of Taliemn, Arthur and his 
men are represented m making expeditions to the island for* 
treaties of A nnwfn in Art hur’s ship Prpdwciu These expeditions 
were for various purposes, such as the releasing of one of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the carrying away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades (pm Annwfn): the latter would not boil 
the food of a coward, and was heated by a tire kindled by 
the breath of nine maidens. As further .evidence of the 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 12th cent., 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries '(Lib. Land., Oxt ed. p, 20?) is MmirDritgumn 
(‘ the Measure of Piydwen *). The poem has an obscure allusion 
which connects the story of Arthur with that of Pwyll and 
Pryderi, just as the Black Book of Carmarthen poem associated 
Arthur with Pryderi’s friend Manawyddan. One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem, Caer Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another bears the 
remarkable name Caer Wydvr (‘the Fortress of Glass’). Of 
Arthur the first line of this poem says : ‘ Who has extended his 
rule beyond the bounds of the Universe ? * That Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetry is shown by a 
passing allusion to ‘ the valour of Arthur * in poem xlviii. of the 
same MS. 

This undoubted feature of the connexion of 
Arthur and his men with the Other World in 
the Welsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwyfar (‘the White Spectre’), 
is part of the same circle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made possible & 
number of congenial plots, such as the loss and. 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
Arthur’s warriors with ladies from Annwfn, the 
introduction into literature of the dwarfs with 
whom Annwfn was peopled, the machinery of 
magic and the supernatural, with which Celtic 
folklore especially associated the fairies, the pos- 
sibility of being rendered invisible (another fairy 
privilege), and other commonplaces of Celtic legend, 
such as are found in Welsh and Irish story as" well 
as in the living folklore not only of Celtic but of 
other imaginative countries. 

As illustrating- the place of the idea of imprisonment .and 
release in the Welsh Arthurian tradition, It may fee stated that 
one of the Triads contains a supplementary statement referring 
to- a fabulous Imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad reads ; 
‘The three noble prisoners of the Me of Britain, Llyr of im- 
perfect speeds, who was with Buroswydd in prison, and the 
second, Mahon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, son of 
Gweiryoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three “nights fa the prison of Geth and Anoeth, and was 
for three nights in prison with Gwenn Bean Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison of magic (or fairyland) 
under the slab of Echymeint, and that noble prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same youth released Mm from, those three 
prisons, and that youth was Goreu, ion of Custennin (Con- 
stantine), his cousin.* 

This story certainly appears to reflect a phase 
of Arthurian legend coloured by the character- 
istic ideas of Celtic folklore. These ideas show 
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themselves, too, in the Welsh Arthurian story of 
Kulkiceh andOhcm, where Arthur and Iris warriors 
are represented as hunting the Twrrh Trwyth f.ihe 
Ore or Tore Treith of Irish legend;, a labukm* 
hoar, to which there are obscure reierences in Old 
Welsh poetry and in Nennius. Though this story 
refers to Arthur’s expedition to -4 nnvpi and to 
other pieces of legend connects! with that sphere, 
yet, like the Four Branches vf the J it is 
characterized by the minute localization of its. 
topography, an indication of the dose relation of 
the Arthurian legend bo certain Welsh districts. 
In Kidhweh and 01 wen the narrative tears signs of 
having been connected originally with the North, 
but in its present form it is chiefly connected with 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, Cardigansh ire, 
and Breconshire. It is pre-eminently a story that 
has grown by accretion. The Court of Arthur, 
as is usual in the Welsh tradition, is located at 
Gelliwig in Cornwall (Cernyw). If is possible, 
however, that Cernyw is a later substitute for some 
Welsh locality. There is in the peninsula of Lleyn 
in Carnarvonshire a mansion called Gelliwig, but 
the writer has teen unable to discover how old the 
name is. 

It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to mention that In thin pmiiftfiUft 
there are certain names which provide links with the Welsh 
Arthurian legend, such as Bodarnabwy (for Bod Gwematmy), 
Dynfra (for Rhedyufre), Coetan Arthur (* Arthur's Quoit a 
fine cromlech near Sara Feillteyrn, and Ffvnuon Wenhwyfar 
(* Guinevere's Well ’). In the same district, too, is Gubritmaiv-h 
(‘Mark’s Castle’); nor is the zone of Kant Gvvrtheyrn (‘ Vorti- 
gem’s valley’), Dinas Emrvs (‘ the fortress of Ambrosias'), m d 
Abererch, where Rhyddereh Mae! was said to have been buried, 
far off. 

Of the Welsh tradition there are certain indica- 
tions, too, in the historical poets of Wales which 
suggest that it differed in some forms of it from 
Geoffrey’s version. For example, in elegies and 
eulogies men are compared in compliment to 
Medrod (Mod red). Meilir, for instance, says of 

Gruffydd ah Cynan, who dial in 1.137, that he 
* thrust ed in the fore-front of battle like Medrod ’ ; 
and Gwalchmai, Meilir’s son, in praising Madog 
ab Maredudd, prince of Powys, says that he had 
the strength of Arthur and the gentleness of 1 
Medrod, "Gwynfardd Brycheiniog, too, calls the 
Lord Khys of South Wales the twin-brother of 
Medrod, prophesied by Myrddin (Merlin). One 
triad (Foerster, Myv. Arch.* p. 393a), which shows, 
it is true, signs of later modi heat ion, states that 
there were in Arthur’s Court three royal knights, 
Nasiens, king of Denmark ; Medrod, son of Blew, 
son of Cynfarch ; and Hywel, son of Binyr Llydaw. 
They were, the triad says, men of such gentle, 
kindly, and fair words, that any one would be 
sorry to refuse them any request. Where the feud 
between Arthur and Medrod is mentioned, it is 
represented sometimes in a different light from the 
account of Geoffrey ; nor is the sympathy of the 
tradition always with Arthur. For example, a 
blow given by Arthur to Medrod is called * an evil 
blow,’ like that given by Matkoiweh to Branwen. 

In a triad referring to the three costly campaigns of the Isle 
of Britain, Medrod is said to have gone to Gelliwig in Cornwall, 
to have left in the Court no food or drink unconsumed, and to 
have dragged Gwenhwyfar from her queenly throne. Arthur in 
revenge is said to have gone to the Court of Medrod, and to 
have similarly consumed all the food and drink, and, further, to 
have left neither man nor beast aUve in the Hundred. The 
story of the battle of Camlan, too, appears to have been 
differently treated in different forms of the Welsh tradition. 
One form ascribes it to a blow given by Gwenhwyfar to Owen- 
hwyfaeh—a blow which is called in a triad one of the evil blows 
of the Isle of Britain. Another triad speaks of this as one of 
the vain battles of the Isle of Britain, and attributes it to the 
rivalry of Gwenhwyfar and Gwenhwyfach. According to the 
story of Kulhwch and Olwen, Gwenhwyfach was Gwennwvfar's 
sister. In the story of The Dream of Rhonabwy , the battle of 
Camlan is said to have been caused by the mischief wrought by 
Idawc Cord Prydein in the negotiations between Arthur and his 
nephew Medrod. The fact that one of the triads says that there 
were three Gwenhwyfars suggests that there were in Wales not 
one but several Arthurian traditions. Though the Welsh 14th- 
cent. poet Dafydd ab Gwilym mentions Melwas (as In the Life 
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description of Arthur’s activusr# vth.^h i» tiwp 
with the Welsh tradirion. 

The Life of St UUud speaks of Arthur as the 
saint’s cousin, to whom flltud teccmies. a »»,4di«fr, 
but the site of Arthur’s Court m not mentions!. 
Further, in the Life of St, Padurn thtav in a ciuuma 
story told of Arthur, who is called a iyramnus^ in 
which, owing to his cupidity, he is rnrseri by the 
saint and swallowed in the* earth up t<» his chin. 
This story is probably ^mnected with She |4»rr 
name Liya Arthur {* Arthurs Court *b in the parish 
of Llanb&darnf&wr in North Cardiganahira, In the 
Chronicles proper Arthur first turnup t»» view by nanir 
in Nennius (a eomjRmite work rompbied l«?D»re fbe 
9th cent,)* the nucleus of which wa* a Ohrumd/ 
if North Britain % w ¥ ritton prokibSy at Dumkirum 
or Carlisle, Gildaa, though he tbw not mmw 
Arthur, mentions a battle of Badcm i fought, mt> 
cording to the 4Ennorfee Camhrm, in fdilb which 
Nennius gives by name m um of tin* test Jon «f 
Arthur. This battle is frequently nwntioiwl by 
Welsh poets as Gweith Facitm flint acriun of 
Badon In Nennius, Arthur l» called Ituje bel* 
lorum in the account of hi» battles, and miit» «Is«e- 
where. The names are given of twelve ui Iris 
battles, one of which was fought in 4 the wood of 
Celidon ’ (Caledonia). Some of the other battles 
were also probably in the North, In the Chronicle 
called Annate® Cambrks, there is a reference under 
a,d. 516 to Arthur’s leadership of the Britons at 
the battle of Badon by carrying the cross on his 
shoulders for three nights. In Nennius’s account of 
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one of the battles, It is said that Arthur bore the j 
image of the Virgin on his shoulders. Geoffrey j 
of Monmouth says that Arthur fastened on hiV j 
shoulders his shield Prkiwen (in the Welsh tra- f 
di! h m i Tidwen was his ship';, on which was the image { 
of the Virgin Mary. Possibly the discrepancy 
between Geoffrey \s account and the others is 
due t*> the resemblance between the old Welsh 
pre* Norman for * shoulder’ {iscmd) and ‘ shield * 
{muit}. The Cambridge MS of the Kith cent, 
explains this passage of Nennius by saying that 
Arthur went to Jerusalem, and made a cross of the 
size of the true cross. These passages are interest- 
ing as demonstrating the Welsh tendency, shown 
in 'the ease of Bran, son of Llyr, and Lies ap Coe!, 
to make Arthur into a Christian hero — a tendency 
which reached its full development in the story of 
the Grail. Another Chronicle of the same type 
as the Annales Cambria, the Chronicle of ' St. 
MickctePs Mount, composed by a Breton possibly 
in the 11th cent., says, under the year 4.21: * Sr. 
Gildas was born. In these days was Arfcus (Arthur) 
king of the Britons, brave and witty’ (forth et 
facet an). 

That there was a flourishing Arthurian legend 
in Brittany in the second half of the 12th cent. , 
is suggested by the statement of Alarms ab In* 
snlis already quoted, and that in the 12th cent, 
tins Arthurian legend flourished in Britain also is 
attested by William of Malmesbury (born about 
10115), who says of * the warlike Arthur * : * This is 
Arthur of whom the idle tales of the Britons rave 
wildly even to-day— a man certainly worthy of 
celebration, not in the foolish dreams of deceitful 
fables, but in truthful histories; since for a long 
time he sustained the declining fortunes of his 
native land and incited the uncrushed courage of 
his people to war.* It is not improbable that there 
was at this time a flourishing Arthurian tradition 
in Glastonbury itself, in which place this historian 
was specially interested, and it is not out of place 
to mention "that Glastonbury owned land in the 
beginning of the 12th cent, in the neighbourhood 
of taerleon (see Adam de Doraerham, Charters of 
Gif t-ston hunt Abhnj), The popular view of Arthur 
may be reflected in Henry ot Huntingdon's desig- 
nation of him as * leader of the soldiers and kings 
of Britain.’ It was Geoffrey of Monmouth, how- 
ever, who, in Ms H id or in llegum Britannia*, ex- 
panded and dignified the meagre annals of the 
Britons as given in Nennius by incorporating in 
them a number of stories (largely set iologieal), to- 
gether with matter based on the Welsh genealogies 
and on floating local legend, and by making the 
story of Arthur, as an Imperial figure, the culmina- 
tion of these legends for the glory of Britain and 
his native county of Monmouth, wherein Gaerleon, 
the seat in Geoffrey of Arthur’s Court, was situated. 

In this narrative Arthur is represented as the son of Ufcher- 
pendragon and Igerirn. (in Welsh Bigr). He becomes king at 
the age of fifteen, and his subsequent career is a succession of 
conquests, which culminate In an attempt to conquer Rome 
M. In' the very zenith of his power, and when within reach 
of the Imperial dignity, he is recalled to Britain owing to the 
tniirpation of bis throne by Modred (the Welsh Med mi) f his 
wphew, and the latter’* marriage to Ganhumara (Gwenhwyfarp 
In a great battle in Cornwall, M mired is killed, and Arthur is 
mortally wounded and carried to the Isle of Av&Uon (Glaston- 
bury) to be healed. The note of tragedy in the story of Arthur 
Is in keeping with other stories in Welsh literature, such as those 
of Pry tteri, Bran, and Uew U&w Gyflfes in the Four Branches o/ 
iA# Mahm&gi. 

Geoffrey’s form of the Arthurian legend (apart 
from his own pseudo-historical amplifications) was 
probably derived from the South w ales border and 
South-West Britain, It is needless to say that it 
is largely coloured by the ideas of the 12th cent., 
.and traces of the spirit of chivalry and knight- 
errantry are already present. This book became 
exceedingly popular, and Henry of Huntingdon 
C«ome time after 1139) mad© an abridgment of it 


in his letter to Warinus. Benedict of Gloucester, 
too, gave a sketch of the Arthurian period in his 
Life if St. Dubrkius. Afterwards came Thomas 
de Bodies (about 1147) with a similar narrative in 
his Gcsta Comitum Andegavensimn. The chief 
successors of Geoffrey, however, were Geoffrey 
Gaimar (probably a little before 1150), whose 
History of the Britons unfortunately has been lost, 
Wave (in poetry), the author of the Anglo-Norman 
Brut , and Layamon, the author of a Brut in English 
verse. Wave’s Brut is in the main a free para- 
phrase of Geoffrey’s History , but in style it is often 
more romantic. His descriptions of love, for ex- 
ample, are not unlike those given by the Arthurian 
poet- Chretien de Troyes. Wave shows more of the 
spirit of chivalry than Geoffrey, and he appears to 
know many more stories about Arthur than he 
narrates. It is he who first introduced into litera- 
ture the story of Arthur’s Bound Table, about 
which, he says, the Britons tell many a fable. 
Layamon came from Arley Regis in North Wor- 
cestershire, on the banks of the Severn, and may 
have been familiar with living Arthurian tradition. 
His narrative is based on that of Wave, which he 
treats even more freely than Wave treats that of 
Geoffrey. It may be noted that Layamon goes 
furtherthan Geoffrey or Wace in naming the exact 
place of Arthur’s final defeat, which lie" locates at 
Camel ford in Cornwall, doubtless having in mind 
the Welsh Catalan. t Of Latin metrical versions 
of Geoffrey, the chief were the Gcsta Begum 
Britan nim and the Epitome Historian Britan n km. 
In spite of its popularity, Geoffrey’s History was 
not allowed to' escape criticism ; it was vio- 
lently denounced by William of Newburgh, and also 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who accepts, however, im- 
portant sections of the Arthurian story. A similar 
attitude was adopted in the middle of the 14th 
cent, by Ralph Higden. The longest account 
of the supposed discovery of Arthur’s tomb at 
Glastonbury is given by Giraidus Cambrensis in 
his de Principis instructions (written about 1194). 
Of the later writers who followed Geoffrey, the 
most important is Hoi inshed (1577), from whose 
work the substance of Geoffrey became known to 
Shakespeare and other English poets. 

3 . The Arthurian cycle in the Romances. — 
The chief development of the Arthurian cycle 
combined with other cycles, both British and 
foreign, is found in the Romances, and the centre of 
this type of literary development was France. This 
development was undoubtedly stimulated largely 
by Geoffrey’s History and the paraphrases of his 
successors, but the romances contain features of 
the Arthurian legend which are clearly independ- 
ent of the Chr talkies. In France, the chief poetic 
exponents of the Arthurian legend were Marie de 
France, Chrdtien de Troyes, and Robert de Borron. 
In Chretien de Troyes, especially, there are* so 
many proper names — as Uriiens (Urien), Yvain 
(Ywein), Eree (Gereint), Kens (Kei), Bedivere 
(Bedwyr), G&uvain (Gwalchmai), Ider fil Nut 
(Edern, son of Nudd), Brons (Bran), Carados 
Bridbr&z (Car&dog Freiehfras), Ganievre (Gwen- 
hwyfar), Tristans (Trystan), Melianz (Mehvas), 
Maheloas (Maelwas), Bills (Beli), Brangiens (Bran- 
wen), not to speak of others which are less obvious, 
— which are so clearly identical with well-known 
names of the Welsh tradition, that the existence of 
some relation to this tradition, whether direct or 
indirect, is obvious. Though the legend of Arthur 
himself flourished in Brittany, it is very doubtful 
whether the heterogeneous . yet professedly con- 
nected mass of legends which the above names 
imply existed in Brittany, as it undoubtedly 
did in Wales. In spite of the opinion of Prof. 
Zimmer, it is perhaps simplest to accept the view 
that the Arthurian and other legends of the Welsh 
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tradition made their way into French literature 
through the contact of the Normans in the 11th 
cent* with the men of Breconshire, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth. These districts were rapidly 
Normanized, and intermarriages of Normans and 
Welshwomen were frequent. This zone, too, was 
in close touch with Glastonbury and with other 
important monasteries, and monasteries such as 
this and Fecamp played no small part in the dis- 
semination and development of the Arthurian and 
other legends. As for the lays of Marie de France, 
on the other hand, certain terms, such as * Lanstic 9 
{= Peostik , 4 the nightingale*}, as Prof, Zimmer 
points out, suggest Brittany as the source of 
their Arthurian matter. The degree of Chretien’s 
indebtedness not only for some of his proper 
names, but also for his materials, to Celtic sources 
has been a subject of great controversy, Prof. 
Foerster, the chief editor of his works, going so 
far as to deny that Chretien derived any of his 
materials from such sources. But it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have borrowed from 
these sources only a bare list of personal names 
without a scrap of the legends connected with 
them. The task of discovering definite Celtic 
matter in his writings is, however, far from easy, 
owing to the elaborate transformation winch such 
matter would have undergone when adapted to 
the courtly love-poetry of Chrdtien and to his 
romantic conceptions generally. Still, it should be 
borne in mind that Welsh literature itself, as we 
see from the Four Branches of the MaMmgi* had 
already been developing on lines which reflected 
some of the conceptions of the feudal period, and 
which further showed skill in the delineation of 
female character, especially under conditions of 
unjust suffering. 

The problem of Chretien’s origins has been 
further complicated by the existence in Welsh of 
three Arthurian romances corresponding to three 
by Chretien, namely, The Lady of the Fountain 
(to Yyain), Peredur (to the Conte del Grand), and 
Geraint and ^ Enid (to Free et Enide }. Count 
Hersart de ViUemarqu^ thought that these were 
Chretien’s originals ; but this is certainly not the 
case, as the traces of foreign influence on them 
show. At the same time, the Welsh tales, though 
in their present form based either on Chretien 
himself (as Foerster thinks) or on his originals, 
have, in several points of topography and narrative, 
been shaped into conformity with a living Welsh 
Arthurian legend in a manner which adds con- 
siderably to their value and interest. The search 
for Celtic materials in Chretien has been carried 
out with great diligence by Sir John Rhys, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, M. Loth, Miss J. L. Weston, and a 
distinguished medievalist, M. Ferdinand Lot. The 
task of reducing the narratives of Chretien to their 
simplest elements, and comparing them with the 
narrative types of Welsh and Irish legend is one 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and some Celtic 
scholars, m their zeal for instituting such com- 
parisons, have attempted to prove too much, with- 
out making sufficient allowance for the various 
literary influences to which Chretien was acces- 
sible, or for his own imaginative power. The most 
guitful line of investigation is the study of that 
Welsh group of legends from which Chretien un- 
douhtedly derived many of his proper names, and 
abe classification of them into narrative types 
Especially promising are the narratives that imply 
the wandering and return of Arthur’s warriors, 
ana m some eases their rescue from prison by him 
and his men. Narratives of the relations, pacific 
and hostile, between Arthur and his men and the 
fairy dwellers in Annwfn are a promising field 
of investigation, but Sun-myth theories of the 
Arthurian legend are now entirely abandoned. 
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E. Akwyl 

ARVAL BROTHERS. — * The study of the 
Arvat Brothers is peculiarly valuable to the his- 
torian. of religion, because it gives a unique in- 
sight into the” details of the activity of a Roman 
priesthood. It also illustrates in a pre-eminent 
degree the accidental character of our knowledge 
of ancient Roman religion. Further, it emphasizes 
the activity of Augustus as a restorer of torms of 
ancient religion. And, lastly, it affords us addi- 
tional proof of the supreme value of inscriptions. 

In the matter of the appointment of priesthoods 
the Romans were extremely conservative. During 
the whole period of the Republic only two new 
priesthoods were formed— -the Duoviri (later Decern- 
inn , later Qvinderimviri, sacris faciundis), in charge 
of the cults introduced by the Sibylline books ; and 
the Tresviri (later & kptenmri) epulones , merely 
assistants to the pontijPes in arranging the 
banquets. On the contrary, many of the older 
priesthoods declined, and were, if not entirely for- 
gotten, so neglected that they are very seldom 
mentioned in the literature. Thus during the Re- 

f ublic we hear of a certain priesthood, the SodaUs 
'itii, only incidentally (Varro, Lingua Latina, v. 
85); and even the Augustan reform and the Em- 
peror’s personal association with the priesthood 
(Monumentum Ancgranum, i. 46) result merely in 
our possessing eight or nine inscriptions in which 
individuals are referred to as Sodales Titkmes . 

Except that the etymology of the words Fratres 
Armies is easier to understand than that of So- 
dales Titiif we should know scarcely more concern- 
ing them than concerning the Sodales TiUi , were 
it not for the remarkable discovery of inscriptions. 
It will be well, however, to examine first what we 
know of the Fratres Armies apart from these 
inscriptions, 

tm Literary sources.— The one and only reference 
to the Fratres Arvales in the literature of the Re- 
public is in Yairo*s Lingua Latina (v. 85), and 
reads as follows ; * They are called Fratres Arvales 
who make public sacrifices to the end that the 
fields {arm) may bear {ferant) crops. They are 
called Fratres Arvales fro mferre ana arm * Some 
people derive the name (fratres) from fratria ; 
fratria Is a Greek word designating a section of 
the neonle. as it is even now used at Naples/ In 


other words, Varro’s interest is merely etymo- 
logical, and his whole manner of treating the 
subject shows that the priesthood, though possibly 
still in existence, was practically unknown. 

Borghesi, (Entree, L 378, thinks that the crown of corn-ears 
seen on the coins of D. Posfcumius Albinus Brnfci f. and of L, 
Musidius Longus (Babelon, ii. 241 £ f., and 385) relates to the 
Arv&l Brothers ; but this is by no means certain (cf. Wiggowa 
in Pauiv-Wissowa, e.v. ‘ Arvales,’ ii. 1463). 

Had not Augustus included the priesthood of the 
Arvals among nis religious reforms, this might well 
have teen our only reference to them. As it is, 
however, apart from the inscriptions, of which we 
shall speak in a moment, and which are themselves 
due to Augustus’s influence, we have such a revival 
of interest that a faint reflexion of it is seen even 
in the literature. 

A famous jurist of Tiberius’s reign, Massurius 
Sabimis, seems to have dealt with the problem of 
the origin and the number of the Arvals. We read 
in Gellms (vii. 7. 8) : * But Masstrrius Sabinus in the 
first book of his Memorialia tells us on the authority 
of certain historians, that Acea Larentia was Ro- 
mulus’s nurse. This woman, he says, lost one of 
her twelve sons bv death. In his stead Romulus 
became a son to her, and called himself and her 
other eons the Arval Brothers. From this time 
the college of the Arval Brothers was twelve in 
number. The insignia of this priesthood were the 
crown of corn-ears and the white fillets.’ 

A similar story is told ia Pliny, HJS~ xviii. 6, and again in Ful- 
genUus, Senmmm A ntigui, p. 1 14 (wl. Helm). This absurd theory 
of XI assuring Sabimis was in some unaccountable way taken as 
ennin* legendary tradition by Em, Hoffmann, Die ArpaD 
ruder, Breslau, 1858 (original and more' condensed form in the 
VerhmuUungen der Breslauer PhiloL Vemimmiung , 1857, 
67 ff.). A similar idea governs E. Baehrens in his article in the 
Jakrb. fUr Philologie, cxxxL (1885) 788 ft. Wissowa (in Pauly- 
Wisaowa, ii, 1484) has pointediout that this legend of Romulus 
and the Arvals arose, .at the beginning of the Empire, when the 
Emperor, as a new Romulus, himself belonged to the priesthood. 

One additional piece of information is given by 
Festus (ed. Muller, p. 5} : * Ambarvales hostice axe 
sacrificial animals (liostice) which were wont to be 
sacrificed on behalf of the fields by the twelve 
(duodecim, so Augustinus ; duobus , MSS) brothers/ 
These are evidently the Axvals (cf. Alacrobius, Sat. 
Conv. iii. 5. 7). 

With such a scanty beginning it might well seem 
foolish to expect that the discoveries of modem 
times would put us in the position of knowing more 
about the Arvals than about any other Roman 
priesthood. Yet such is the case, and it is entirely 
owing to the discovery of inscriptions. 

2 , Inscriptions.— These discoveries began in 1570 
(on the date cf. especially Aldus M&zmtius in Cod. 
Vatican. 5237 , f. 158). In that year, while work- 
men were digging in a field five miles outside 
the .Porta Portese on the Via Campana, near 
the Papal villa La Magliana, in the region which 
then as now was known as Affoga Rasim / Drown 
the donkey’), more precisely, in a vineyard then 
called Vigna Gallefcti (later vigna Ceecarelli, now 
Vigna Vignoli), the remains of a building were dis- 
covered. In the apse of this building were found 
nine (according to other authorities seven) statues 
of Emperors who had teen members of the Arval 
priesthood. In each case the base with the inscrip- 
tion was preserved. ■ 

Fl&tulnio Faces (Memorie, ed. Nibby, Roma Antica, Jr., No. 
08 ; ed. Schreiber, jBeriehts Sachs. Smell d. Wise. 1881 ; p. 82, No. 
00) says ; * A good two miles outside the ..above-mentioned gate 
(Porta Portese), ia a place which is called ** Drown the donkey/"’ 
towards the Tiber, In a thicket* were found in the time of 
Gregory xm. (1572-1578; 1878 seems correct) .many consuls .in 
xawrble, and each one had his pedestal with an Inscription; 
and also columns of fair marble, thirty palms in 'length,' '"The 
columns were saws up and used for. the, .Gappella/Gregoriam 
at St.. Peter's. The consuls were scattered 'throughout Rome, 
They were, however, of only fairly good workmanship,'’ . '.Raid-" 
assare Peruxzi’s son, Silvestro or ...Sallusfelo, made- sketch' 
giving the ground-plan of this building, and an attempted 
restoration. These are preserved- In .'Florence tMmmidi ArcM- 
Uttum* No. 884), and are' reproduced by Huelsen, Mph Mpigr 
’viiLTfcb.il.' 
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The statues have entirely disappeared, and all 
the inscriptions except one ( OIL vi. 1012 : to Marcus 
Aurelius, preserved in the Vatican, Gi&rdino della 
Pigna ; cf. Amelang, Sculpturen des vatikanuchen 
Museums, Part i, Taf. 89), but six others have 
been preserved in copies {OIL vi, 968, 1021, 1053, 
1093). The seven Emperors are : Hadrian, Anton- 
inus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Veras, Sep- 
timus Sevenis, Oaracalia, and Gordian. 

At the same time were found fragments of in- 
scriptions containing the minutes of the meetings 
of the priesthood {first published by Fulvius Ursinus, 
Notes ad 3L Catonem , etc., Rome, 1587). Somewhat 
more than a century later, in 1699, a second great 
find of two large inscriptions was made on the same 
spot. Then came a constant series of finds, which 
have continued down to the present time. The 
most curious feature of these discoveries is their 
wide distribution. Fragments have been found on 
the Esquiline, on the Aventine, in excavating for 
the foundations of the choir of St* Peter's, at St. 
Paolo fuori le Mura, at St. Lorenzo, near the Lateral* , 
and in the catacombs of Cal ixt.ua, The finds accumu- 
lated, so that in 1795 G. Marini was able to collect 
and publish 47 pieces (Gii atU e monument i dei 
Fratclli A rmli , Rome, 1795). Further progress was 
made in 1858, when de Rossi proved the real site of 
the grove ( Annuli ddV Inst Unto, 1858, p. 54 IF.). 
The delay in ascertaining accurately the location of 
the grove was due to an error of Filippo della Torre 
(Monumenta veteris An tU, j>p. 94, 384), who asserted 
that the stones found in 1699 had been discovered at 
the fourth milestone of the Via Ostiensia instead I 
of Campana or Portuensis. In this he had been 
followed by Marini. This discovery was followed 
in 1866 by another important firul in the grove 
itself. From 1807 until 1S71 excavations were con- 
ducted by the German Archaeological Institute. 

The results of these excavations were summed up in H«nzen*s 
book Acta Fratrum A milium qua mtpermni (Berlin, 18*4), 
with an admirable commentary.. Henten had written previous 
to this a preliminary report, Scavi mi hmm mcm dei Fnitdli 
Arvali (Rome, 1888). The first definitive publication occurred 
in OIL vi. (city of Borne) Fart L, 1878, and again in Part iv., 
1802. The originals have been collected as far as possible and 
arranged by IX V&glieri, and are exhibited in the small rooms 
off the cloister of the Museo N&zionale della Term® In Borne. 

The body of inscriptions thus obtained presents 
a record, naturally with many breaks, of the 
minutes of the Arval Brothers’ meetings from the 
first year of Tiberius’s reign down into the reign 
of Gordian (A.D. 241). As regards the original 
situation and disposition of these marble tablets, 
Lanciani (in Henzen’s Rdaziom , p. 10501, Tab. iv. 
and v.) thought they were placed on the outside of 
a round temple, that of the Dea Dia. But this is 
impossible, since the acta themselves indicate that 
the tablets were inside the temple, for they were 
engraved in situ , which necessitated the introduc- 
tion of iron (the graving tool) into the grove— an 
offence against the deity for which a special expia- 
tory ceremony had to be performed. The full 
formula for this begins ; * On account of the iron 
which had been brought into the temple for the 
sake of engraving/ etc. Further, a careful ex- 
amination of the fragments has shown that they 
were not attached to a curved surface, either in- 
side or outside of a building. The conclusion from 
these investigations (cf. Huelsen, Epk Epigr . viii. 
316-350, and Bormann, Arch. Epigr , Mitt . xvii. 
1894) is that the tablets were attached to the flat 
walls on the inside of a building. 

3* History of the cult — with the knowledge 
gained from these inscriptions, supplemented by 
that gained from the literature and from the 
general history of religion, let us attempt to 
sketch the history of the priesthood. 

Though the legend of the foundation of the 
priesthood by Romulus is of late date, the priest- 
hood itself belongs to the very earliest period. 


Proofs of this are found at several pointy First* 
the prohibition of iron in the stove at d in flit 
temple indicates that the wptnh ip pr* rh* 

discovery and use of non. W why • ;*?<* 

this the custom referred to in M r *. ; ! a* to d. 
Com, v. 19 , 13) : ‘The Ktru*mns awoi a hr*mm 
plough wdien they founded c\tim , . . among the 
Sabines the priests" hair wm ml with a hrmm 
shears 5 (cf. also Servian, Am,i, 448 ; U* I, 
vi. 230 ; Lydua, fit Mensihw, 1 31 . > 1 * no 

iron w as used in the construction A to* 1 r«-n$ 
Subliciua (Plim HS xxxvi, 15. Krt; Dlom Hal iii, 
45). Finally, we may compare the c\pr* * t * rmi*- 
sion to use iron in making repairs in l * | > of 

Juppiter Liber at Furfo \CIL i, 6* ‘3 • i\ .V»K( , A 
second proof of the age «f the worship may he 
found in the adoration of the o/ftfry very primitive 
earthenware vessels, preceding the rlb-w* ry of the 
potter’s wheel Remains ctf th *h*. r;.L'<r were dis- 
covered in the sacred grove 0 f. >!** R- to, rn de 
Arcadieo , iviii, 1868, p, J3*b Tab,, iv, f . \ th rd 
proof of age is the sacml which tlmy sang, 
the words of which have k*rn Mcwm-ito to u* m 
the minutes of f he year 21 8 iClt vi 2* v 9 i • * t m 
Bueeheler, Carmitia Epigraph to* , Mo. ! ... toTmccAr, 
ExempUt, No, 392, where other litemlnto > vv to 
found). This chant was. probably not ui.eW*b*4 
by the people of tlw Augustan age. 

The fact that the great festival of Urn Arm!#, 
their celebration in May .in honour of the lira I da, 
is missing in the list of old festival* in th*- ralb-.i 
calendar of Noma Dm* proof against it* v»-rv gtrat 
age. It was a movable teas!, ate! hence ic4, 
he engraved on a permanent stone calendar. We 
cannot tell the exact nature of the Arval/ tv»r*hip 
in this early period. In Augustus’s restoration 
certain of the older features wore retain tal, but n 
is difficult to distinguish exactly what i» Ad ami 
what U new in his ‘scheme, if&nm it b loiter to 
leave the discussion of detail* until tlw Aitga*t*ii 
age. In general., however, we cun think «f the 
Amis during the Kingdom and the early wmnrim 
of the Republic a* performing their surtillcw. to 
Mara and the Dea Dia, one of 'those nu melon* 
agricultural ceremonials of which the ritual of early 
Koine was so full A& we have mm akwe* tlw 
history of the priesthood during the Republic b 
absolutely unknown to us, but we are probably 
justified in supposing that it mntimmi down 
through the period of the Second Funk* \V nr. A* 
the close of that war, in the rdigh.ni8 reaction 
which set in during the last two centime# «f i fit? 
Republic, this priesthood very probably dwlimnl 
along with the rest. 

Our first definite reference to the new life into 
which the Arv&l^ entered with the coming of the 
Empire Is found in the Mtmumentum Aneyntnum 
(iv. 7), where Augustus, in recounting the priest- 
hoods to which he belongs, mentions that of the 
Fratres Arvales. This record, written nt the < lose 
of Augustus’s life, is therefore content} wrancoUH 
with what has hitherto been supposed Ut \m the 
earliest datable fragment of the Arval inscrip- 
tions, that from a.d. 14, the year which aaw 
Augustus’s reign end and that of Tllntrlus U^gin. 

• On the other hand, together with the Arval in- 
scriptions were found fragments of & Hat of mnmh 
, {Fasti Consul ares, et OIL I s 70 E), The frag- 
ments cover the years B.C. 2 to A.D. 37. It haw 
been supposed, accordingly, that the restoration of 
the Arval priesthood must have been undertaken 
by Augustus In or before the year aa % mid pro- 
bably not earlier than B.C. 12, when on the death of 
Lepidus he became Pontifex Maximus. This office 
would unquestionably be the best strategic point 
for a revision of the priesthoods, But it lias been 
shown (by Hula in Arch. Epigr . Mitt. xv, f 189 2, 
p. 23 ff. ; for counter-arguments, which, however. 
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are not convincing, of. Mommsen, Eph. Epigr, viii. [ 
303 ff. ) that one fragment at least {CIL vi. 3233$) j 
dates from the year me. *2U, Accordingly f Augus- 
tus’s reforms in list have occurred before he became 
PuTitifex Maxinms. We have, however, other 
indications of Augustus’s^ interest in religious re- 
storation at the very beginning of his reign, not- 
ably the augurium mint is of U.c. 29 (aptly com- 
♦ared by Wissowa in Pauly AVissowa, iL 1463 ; cf. 
)io Cassius, li. 20 and Suet. (ktac. 31), and the re- 
building of temples in B»C. 28 (proofs lor this date 
especially Dio Casa. liii. 2, and II or. Uarm. iiL 6, 
collected* by Mommsen, I Ex Gestw \ p. 86). 

The college as re-organized seems to have con- 
tained twelve members. Probably this was also 
the ancient number. That it was "the number as 
restored by Augustus is clear not only from the 
legendary * account of its foundation, given by 
Massurius Sabinas (which on this point agrees with 
the facts % but also from the negative testimony of 
the inscript ions t hemselves, where, when the names 
of those present at each ceremonial are given, the 
number twelve is never exceeded. The fact that 
on the only occasion when as high a number as 
twelve is readied (at a session in the year 57, CIL 
vi, 2039, I if.) the name of the Kruperor Nero is not 
mentioned, although lie was certainly a member 
of the college, is no argument in favour of the 
number being greater than twelve, because the 
Emperor and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold would be supra name-rum . 

The members were elected by co-optation, that 
is, the college idled its own vacancies. Originally 
this co-optation was entirely untrammelled, the 
Emperor possessing merely his own vote, which he, 
like any other member, might send in writing; in 
case he was not able to be present in person. But 
by degrees the influence or the Emperor began to 
prevail, until, from the time of Caligula onwards, 
the election was usually reduced to a mere for- 
mality, which is best described in the words of the 
minutes of the .year 120 [CIL vi. 20S0, 22 ff.) : 

* Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of February, in the vestibule of the temple of Concordia, when 
prayers had bmi said, by U. Yitorius - HoskUus Gets, the 
umgistor, they filial the place of Q* Ifittho Precultw, and i» 
accordance with a litter of the Emperor Hadrian Augustus (here 
follow? the Emperor's other titles) elected Publius Manlius Carbo 
and invited him to the sacrifices. And the letter was opened, 
which was sealed with a seal representing the Emperor, and in 
the letter was written “The Emperor Trajan Hadrian Augustus 
to the Anal brothers, Ins oolkagnvH, greeting. In the place of 
% Bittiiis Procuius, for my part I vote m mr colleague the 
name of Publius Manlius Car bo.” There were present, etc. , . / 

Partaking, m such priesthoods did, of the nature 
of an exclusive social club, the membership was I 
naturally restricted to men of high rank and great 
wealth (though not, as Marini thought, entirely 
eon tined to " patricians ; cf. Mommsen, Mom. 
Famh. i. 79). 

The college possessed two officers, a magister and 
a jhuncHy who w ere elected annually out of the 
members of the college on the second day of the 
great May festival (see below). These officers 
served one full venr, one Arval year, winch began 
and ended at the Saturnalia (December 17). The 
year received its name from that of the magister, 
though, fortunately for us, always subordinate to 
the names of the regular consuls of the year which ■ 
always precede it. " In case either the magister or 
the lluimm was prevented from attending a meeting, 
he appointed a substitute {prmnngkter or pmfia- 
men), who, however, served only for that occasion, 
and as the personal substituted the man in question. 
A regular vacancy was tilled by a new election. 

Connected with the college and present at the 
May festival were four boys, the sons of senators 
fin "many cases the senators in question were the 
Arval Brothers themselves). These boys, whose 
father and mother must both he living (hence 


J called patrimi , matrimi ), took part as assistants in 
I certain of the ceremonies. 

They were regularly employed along with the servi publid to 
carry the libations to the altar on the first clay of the great May 
festival. They were present also at the banquet in the after, 
noon of the first day, seated In chairs, while the Arval Brothers 
reclined on dining couches. At the supper in Rome in the 
evening they waited at table. They did not officiate at the 
sacrifices of expiation, where only the sera pudliei assisted the 
magister and the calator. The attempt has been made to 
separate them from the camiiti , with whom we are elsewhere 
familiar (cf. Henzen, Acta, p. vii, and Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1471); but this is probably wrong (cf. Wissowa, 
Rom. Hdig. 426, Anna. 2). Their sitting with the Arvals at 
meat is probably a reminiscence of the old custom that young 
boys should accompany their elders to dinner (cf. Tac. Ann, 
xiii. 16 ; Suet Claud. 32). 

Apart from their own elective officers and these 
lads of noble families, the Arvals were assisted in 
their work by a number of slaves and freedmen. 
Some of these, the regular servi publici, were 
assigned to them by the Emperor. Besides these, 
each brother had his own servant ( calator ), whom 
he chose from among his own freedmen. Each 
calator had to pay an initiation fee into the trea- 
sury of the college (this is proved by the interest- 
ing ease decided by the Brothers on May *29, a.d. 
120; cf. CIL vi 2080, 1. 45 ii). There is also one 
mention of a sacristan, {mlitum; CIL vi, 2068, ii. 
27), who was probably a private slave owned by 
the college os a whole, 

A list of the Arval Brothers, so far as they are 
known, is found in Gattrs article * A r vales 5 m de 
Ruggiero's Dizionario Epigmftm , i. 683 ii 

4. Activity of the Arvals. — We have seen above 
that it is not possible for us to ascertain whether, 
at the close of the Republic, the priesthood of the 
Arvals had entirely ceased or whether it was still 
in existence, though neglected and forgotten. In 
any case, however, Augustus’s re-organization 
of it, like all his work, was an attempt to 
restore the old forms of Roman religion in their 
purity and simplicity, though it was at the same 
time inevitable that he should consciously or 
unconsciously adapt them to the new conditions 
inherent in the Empire. His successors were less 
interested in the old ritual, and more concerned 
with the adaptation of the priesthood to the pur- 
poses of the moment. AH these new adaptations, 
including the beginnings made by Augustus, were 
attempts to connect the priesthood of the Arvals 
with what was becoming more and more the one 
universal religion of the Empire, namely, Emperor- 
worship. Thus the greater number of the cere- 
monies performed by the Arvals were in the interest 
of the Emperor and of the Imperial household. 

The cult acts of the Arvals fall therefore into 
two categories : (1) those acts which go back to the 
old forms of the religion of the Kingdom and of 
the early Republic, and (2) those acts which are 
connected with the Emperor, 

(I) Let us discuss, first, those acts which go back 
to the old cult. We have seen above, in our dis- 
cussion of the early history of the cult, that it was 
originally one of the many agricultural worships 
characteristic of early Rome, We have lef t until 
now the discussion of details. 

So much did the Emperor and his household 
monopolize the attention of the Arval Brothers, 
that during the early part of the Empire, when the 
minutes are in general more concise, we have 
relatively few* references to any of the really 
ancient ceremonies. As the minutes become more 
diffuse, however, the descriptions of the older rites 
are more detailed, until eventually under Elaga- 
balus we have a full account of at least the May 
festival. Thanks to the conservative tendency of 
ritual performance, we are justified in considering 
that what we know of the ceremonies as con 
ducted in the year 218 corresponds almost exactly 
with the ceremony as restored by Augustus. In 
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describing these ceremonies, therefore, we are at 
liberty to use them as though they were contem- 
poraneous inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. „ t „ , , 

The ancient ceremonies of winch we find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may be roughly divided 
into two classes : (a) those which relate to the great- 
festival in May, and ( b ) certain piamla , or pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. , . , 

(a) The Festival in Mav. — Aa has been said 
above, the May festival belonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called Ferim Indwtivm. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 
year. This process was known as the Indictw. 
It must in the nature of things go back to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, and may well have 
been mentioned in all the minutes from the time 
of Augustus. The first indietw actually preserved 
is of the year a.i>. 21 (OIL vL 32340}. As an 
illustration of the process may be quoted the acta 
of the year 105 [OIL vi. 2075, i. line II) : 

* Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of January, in the vestibule of the temple of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the date for the festival of the Dm* Dia. And 
Marcus Valerius Trehidua Deewnus, the mag liter, having 
washed his hands, and having covered his face, standing in the 
open air and facing the east, together with his eolleafcm* set- 
the date for the festival of the Dew Dm, thus for this year : -So 
may it he good, favourable, happy, ami fortunate for . the 
Emperor, Ctasar Kerva Trajan Augustus Germanicut Dude us, 
and for his whole household, for the Roman people, for the 
Quirites, and for the Arval Brothers, the festival of the iVa Dia 
shall take place this year on the sixteenth day before the 
Kalends of June {May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (May 19) in the grove and at home, 
and on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of June (May 20) 
at home. There were present/ etc. {the list of names follows), 
Though the festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 
pasian more or less irregularity prevails, but from 
Vespasian onward, with the exception of the year 
90, the dates chosen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of the city which were even in 
number according to Yarro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Y&rro’s reckoning). 

The festival itself accordingly occupied three 
days, hut extended over a period of four days, 
because the first and second day were separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu* 
anus. Of these three days the second was the 
most important. On it, in the morning, the cere- 
monies were held in the grove, whereas on the 
entire first and third days the celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Regarding the localities In which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs In Rome 
itself the Arvals had no official meeting-place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we find them meeting in the 
year 14 in the Regia, in 38 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, in 
59 in the Pantheon, in 63 in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly in the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held in honour of the various deified 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the grove itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
First, there was the temple of the Dea Dia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of this temple are left, nor do any of 
the Renaissance sketches seem to represent it Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
we have seen above, the temple was not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to as the Tetrastyium. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro- 
bably identical with the building discovered in 1570, of which 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi (see above, p. 7*>), Third, 
also at the foot of the hill was a building referred to as the 
Cmsareum. Probably this is the round building, represented in 
a sketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
still to be seen on the spot (cf. Alfcmann, Jtaluche Rundbauten y 
p, 83 ff .). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 
The fullest account of the festival is found in the 
acta of the year 218 (Elagahalus, OIL vi. 2104). 
It reads as follows (filling out the lacunce , a pro- 
cess which can be accomplished with a high degree 
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of certainty onm count of the van* 
scriptions in other ymn of the mmute* 

' Vnder the nmt mtmU r n V * * kj ,fc * * u t 
of June (May 27 h on tot Dak’. ’ n k ' j** ■ f ' , 

Altenius AviDat. ;>». the <m v ,v ? ** * ’ ’ 

Brothers made m:r iffc* at w te * f* * 

tof-k into their hands the dn#*i gr* • a * s 1 : ‘ * >f s * .* 

stalk#, and ate the bread ■* rii ' 

an:int«t tte !*•* lh» with t-il, ** ! **,# Y * f * “ * r * »* fc 

the tog* pretext* and «•! in toast*. »-•♦*** * ; ** 4 
mlde the toga predate T tare ? ’ ***** * : * f ’ 

(a hit of nan.'* t Itowai. W.m j* % & ' »* *' 

bathed, thi v wit in U.«ur chain < and rt * *** 

their harcr\ ?:,vy j / u t t ‘ ‘ *-* *’ * • * ' r> 

reclined m dining muto#* uA r te* '** 4 ,s * * ■ 1 

the toga pretext* the father Kttd ^ 1 ~** f ® 

living, sons of acnator*, four m iwm #?. mi n v ? ’ »■ 4 ' f 

banqigeted. And after the 

Ar^al Brothett ne*"hnrd tm * *» ^ t*#** •> p * w - s 

valence*, and mark ^ Ab r ar*s w ‘ ? *i w.* 

mcrifice was carried to tee ahar f ) U *■ D .n y * ; 
the sans of senators, Mid by the f te* '’kt * 4 * * 

prieste received the jerf ‘ijlm and H a- i U * ® <r * 

the ^rfamt* and ar*vjvl Vbmp - ** tr ; 

Ukmrn the i*cr»r4 the dwnsert, *■** 

tpartvt& wer* given teth to the cf tbs I * h "’ > 

the ether priest# wh m r an r* wfitk.n * ^ ^ , *•»’ if 

distributed the rt «rs, they fa^«- te e ^ r^I m u » 1 1*** 
well’ , , . , 

Thertupon follows immnlktejv ,%h* a-*- w w,r *» ** 

day ' 1 Ukawisa on the f mirth day >*«•* i*. tb» » * f J 

(May 29), in Ui* ffwit* id th# hm. t*,a • i? t, 

victuimgjster, aawfiersrl «t tte altaf »* fc *‘ &***&' 

of expiation tor the rnu mjf «d lb* and D * n ** Y ® 

dotlt, and then he menfi-'mt a, heif«l s «*«!«»? f ifc# ! *fta 
and going to the Ttlrwifyhim bw mi to hi* r t.% t T? m 
log to the altar, heaffe fM th* i. img » *• ar4 

in the circus, in a silver bnj^t m u* a * * f t«r? 

heoffeml the *rta of the tetter,, aM fc* M t. ih# 
Tetraat-ytnm and entmd »u fte W* te ted ' ®*1 M • 
aaerifice), ami ttercup-n ht- 1*x k oil i k \ nada-t-'f* A 
to hi$ tent. Moreover, in the afttmocnii \M An *U» p»t 
tht pmtexta on again, and r to* the m 4 

sat on the tendbia and entered in te r ' tf id iw nt* 9' at Mi*«» 
had come together and rt rr ni t? t m m4 1* f 
tipcm tte young aavri wnkh had te«-a saw riftoad f f 
and alterwania consu«ie4 the 14* v4, Thrti »m*ii if v* f«e 
texta, with Qorcra) head* and eiowmsl with -wars «»f 'te-tem-i-, tfcet 
went' up into tht grot** &»d AUMikHi Urn *im> 

mafister, officiating, tliny wmtod % MamMl Itsuls, -amf 
examined the victim to immi Um f»t« ©I ll» ; m4 

when the had tews t«4, Hmhp »3I iw4® #f 

incense and wine. Then they wwi tork Into ihe -k, 
at the table made a&erlta to tot law! !» trw*t m Wm 

temple on the turf tht viw-m and tl» Aamwa wmIi 
sacrifice. Then going out again to the altar, they all a«lv am 
offering of money. Thereupon the fUmr fi and the i - *' *? 
carrying diver cups with tewlt filled wiife n sue, ar f *Ja ? t ^n* 
tees, mack s&mficc before the ddor with *•.-! w* ^ 

and the priests took their stand tetonr fte r. aid t » * |af 
their number), together with the »d Ilw Jfkte , went o 
fetch the gram, and they gave is w th She i gl % t ** i m4 
recaived it with the left hand, mnt they IS ttom mu. 

to another, and finalty gave it back to tha t twm 

they filtered into the temple and prwyisf to flit wto#«)*iw* *#«i 
when the door# had ten opened they threw the #t.vw« th« 
bill. Then they »f on the marble tesrh«» and im«4 rr wfwd 
with laurel was distributed by the atavea, Tltefi Sis*? all ?/*4 
lummulia (?) with radishes, ami ansdnted the < f ste 

goddesses, and all (except the priests) avnt out «f d i, r» anti' 
the temple was shut Then the prittfUfthut up in flnr 
.girding up their tops, took the eong*biWka* »4 narking fli# 
Bme, danced the three step, tinging thm : ” Kmw I am-* m 
enos Las.es iuvate, enos L«sw luvate* neve laervt Mart . at nm 
incurrere in pleorea, nave bierve Mam tar idn« intaiiwe i» 
pleores, mm luerve Ms mar sins inctmeve In pkorr* «*tur ftt, 
fere Mars! liman aafi» «& terber! aatur hs* tete Mart imm 
sail, ata berberl satur fn, fere Mam* litatn aatt* sia tori^r’ 
semunis alternei advocapit mnvbm, aeniunM aftamvi « *jft 
conctM> aemuniv alternel arSsnrapit nonritea! ema 
iuvato, enos Manner fuvato, eitn* Marmor lot alto Tfiundw, 
triumpe, triumpe« triumpe, triumpeff* And after lim them 
step, at a given signal, the skitra rntered and site 
books. And they stood hefnre tow ilwr of the tempi# of to# 
Dea Dia, and with their servant* carrying toe wwalfc# knirndwl 
for each cf them, they kid hold of the alter ; *«i to# *4 

the goddesses were crowned, and th#y toKHaet IMtdlti* Mim 
Bmmdimm u magkter to serve from ih« next Satdmali* ifosr 
one year to the Saturnalia following^ and the? 'MeiW" 
Flavius Alpinus a flemen . . . md then they wkbwtl the *rui« 
tomary good wishes, and went down out of tkm g w, wad, 
taking off their pnetextes, they pot on white diniog gnrmento 
and banqueted in the Tet*tety)mri« . - And .thi |*l»tt«r«' with- th*- 
Campanian earthenware iiw 'the winw-Jugw of eedk'of the 
priests were carried into the Tetmftyium lilt m eolemti €l rrua 
procession. Ami after the banquet each of %b<m presrm 
received the sportafa (109 dmarii) md - the roeea* Then Ludti# 
Alfenlus Avitknus/ the vice-magteter, gut. tin a : tttiife witlr* 
broad border and the purple mantle, and upon HI* howl » 
wreath of roses, and -he took his place above the CkttwPMt and 
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*• \vv •} f signal to the f ur-horse chariots and to the two-horse 
\h:irsn*s. and to the vanp.er:- , * , and when the circus perfor- 
inane* was finished, they returned to Rome into the house of 
im- mmrifer, and put on white dining: garments, and, refining 
* ' * « with fintt d ’ ,/t ■ ** , t n i ‘•air;;, ♦* win 

•*' ’ > * ! *.;r : a? I l'i re? tort I uni it t-m th* sons of 
r »t t *u‘ boys at **» rniriticmed, whose fat hers and n d-hers 
were still alive. And when the sacrifice was finished, Cmy 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they eonsecraferi 
]«rf ;? 3i»s ai 1 wrappi t them in nap? ins, and each one received 
,i #; * <>’; 1 5 >o « * , mi . Hit. n thej. div «!♦ d the sc ?«n?i course, 

the Is ' r% m d then they took the rosea ami wished the custo- 
mary good wishes. * 

tmhy romm the amount of the third day:— 4 On the third 
day 1 * t r« the Hal* rids of June (May ::■•)„ in the house of the 
magdstcr, tht Arval Brother* amK-mbtal to complete the sacri- 
lice to the 'Ova 1 fia. At the supper there were present (a Hat of 
names follows) and reclining upon couches with fluted valences 
they made m *nfi e with wine art i incense, and there ministered 
to them those same .sons of senators above mentioned, those 
boys whose fathers and mothers were* still alive ; and these hoys, 
aided by the servant* and the slaves of the State, earned the 
tacriflriul grain* 0 talk* to the altar. Then, lighting the lamps, 
they took 'the Tuscan wine-jars and sent them home by their 
private servants. Then they divided the second course, the 
dessert, and received wreaths and perfumes and tportuke (each 
1011 drnaru). In this year they feasted for a hundred denom 
each day on tht ihcth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of dime, and Chert f (minted also the hoys/ the sons of 
senators, four in number, and they (too) received each day m 
spr »rtii fa. And they wishtd the cuNtomary good wishes/ # 

In Hpifc of the detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the question atill remains own m to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies, The one thing 
which hinds the three days together is the presence 
of the grain -stalks, winch the Brothers handled 
at dawn on t he first day, which were passed from 
band to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly earned to 
the altar on the third day. The presence of these 

t rain *s talks, the 'very name itself (A rml = * 3nnd- 
rother’)» the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religions year from Saturnalia (‘seed -festival*) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the dose of the long series of agricultural festivals 
--all proclaim the ’ character of their -worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Riddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those, adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (of. Bona Dea, Di Manes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
dear from Pliny, US' xviii. 8, and M&erob. Sat. 
Con v, i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Telhss or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Amharvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (full literature on both sides is 
given by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1.478 if. ). 
The truth seems to lie that the ArvaJ festival, while 
not identical with the Amharvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
very clear in the minds of later Roman writers is 
evident from Featns, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7 h )* 

{ h ) Expa if a ry ce re mm ies , —A part from th is great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies f piantia), Two of these ceremonies— 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out again — have already been referred to* 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
t he grove. We have a series of m inor ex piatory acta 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age or snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents— for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the tern pie, or &' tree in the grove being 
struck by lightning. An event of the latter char- 
ftioter oeenned in the year. r.c. 204, and on that 
oocMion temporary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities : to Dea 


Dia, to Janus, to Juppiter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the v irgines Drive, to the Families 
Diva 1 , to the Lares, to the mother of the Lares, to 
Fobs, to Flora, to Summanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Adolenda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the emperor, and 
to the XX Divi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of pater patriae or of 
the office of pemti/ex maximus , etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in the life of the Emperor — for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when great military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows (vota) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial household. 

We have seen that, the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main prosperous. There is, however, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned, ft lies m the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241} gives the sport ula as twenty-five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii always 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State was therefore being reduced, vie may 
suppose that this reduction was at least continued, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (de Kossl, Ann, d, Inst 1858, 72 if.). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 20) 
the Arvals* wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Borne, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to preserve it {Cod. Theod. xvi, 
10. 3). In any case it was preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan- 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Arv&i grove, 
but no materials from the grove were used (cf. de 
Rossi, Bmna Sottcrranm, ill, 689 ffi). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Damasus (366-384) built the^or&tory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinas and Viatrix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6fch 
century ( Eenzen, Ada, p. xxv). 

Uteratcr*.— ' T he best general discussion : G. Wissowa, *.«, 
‘Amies* in Pauly-Wisaovra, ii. (Stuttgart, 1SQ6) 1463-1486. 
The inscriptions themselves are available in CIL id. parts I .and 
4, With these inscriptions may profitably be read Hen*ea*s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fratmm Arcwium mm mperaunt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Huelsen's Commentary in EphenwrU Epfr 
gmphica, vlii. G. Gattfs article * Arv&les* in de EnggierolK 
hizimarte L 682-7SO, may also be compared. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 

ARYAN RELIGION, 

10 . Schrader], 

Introduction,' 

.History. 

Method, 

Idea of Cod. 

X. The worship of fhs dead, 

L Burial and burning of the corpse. . ■ 

% Attention® paid to the dead at the time of the disposal 
of the corpse, especially the gifts to the dead. 

(a) Old Greek and Utu-Slavic burial customs. - ■ 

(«) The lying in state of the corpse. 

M The l&mentafion for the dead. 

(y) The funeral procession. 

. (I) Tfee funeral feast , ^ 

0} The gifts to the dead. 
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ft. Attentions paid to the dead after the fiinrrsd film 
(Ancestor- worship), 

(a) Designation and manner of caaceiviag of the 

worshipped aneestors. 

(b) The times of the worship of the dead. 

(<?) The places, 

(a) The ritual. 

(a) The susmuoninsr and dismissing of arrestor?*, 
(j3) The feeding oft he snnmon&l arnvAVniK 
(y) The foods of the dead. 

(I) The frame of mind of the worshippers (joy 
sad grief), 

{«) The feeding of beggars, 

(e) The general s;g>rd ieance," for the history of culture, 
of the worship of the dead in primitive time*, 

4. The realms of the dead, 

II. The worship of the sky and other natural phenomena.— the 
1 heavenly ones.* 

Introduction. 

L Evidences of the significance of the * heavenly one** 
in the old Aryan religion. 

2L Their names. 

8. Their forms of manifestation and their interpretetson 
in riddle and myth. 

4. Their worship. 

(a) Sacrifice and praver. 

(b) The priests. 

(c) The temples, 

(d) The feasts, 

5. Their relation to the morstiiv of mankind. 

El. Fate, 

1. The conception of tote. 

2. The divining of the future. 

Conclusion. 

IXTRODVcrmx.—mdory.—When A. Kuhn in 
the year 1845 published his famous treatise Znr 
altesten GescL acr indoge nn. Voih:r f bv which he 
gave the first impulse towards an Arvan * {I mb- 
Germanic) archeology, he held out at the close of 
it the prospect of further investigations: 

'There is still abundance of material available (oroomptriiKin, 
for there is the n'hoh province of which pmmim 

abundant results, and gives at the same time, from the inhaler- 
tual side, the necessary complement of the picture we have 
sketched. If we have had occasion more than once in thi’-w 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 
Vedas, this will happen still more frequently when we 'are cob 
waering the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of other races.’ 

A. Kuhn’s scientific work during the remainder 
of his life was almost exclusively devoted to prov- 
ing the truth of these words. Along with him we 
find t Max Muller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
veda, on which he was one of the best authorities. 

These two scholars maybe called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
notion of * Aryan religion’ had for a long time been 
taking shape. The common point of view which 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mythology as well as 
language is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
and that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order— a theory 
which Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ning of the century in Ins Symbolic Its explana- 
tion is to be sought exclusively in nature and its 
phenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. Tins 
naturalistic view of mythology is exhibited most 
clearly m the poems o! the Rigveda— from which 
we can easily understand how the myths of the 
allied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
wewe enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles, 

1 his A. Kuhn has attempted to do in his articles on 
Gandharven und Kentauren’ {Kuhn’s ZUchr. xA 
‘Bpim, Saranyft' ’ (ib.), ‘Manus, Mims, Mannas* 
SaramA, Sdramfiya, Wuotan’ 
and especially in Ms great work 
Uber die Herabkunft des Feners und des 
Gottertranks (Berlin 1859). Max Miffier-whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 
*The terms ‘Aryan* and 4 the Aryans’ are used in this 
inv Cl n !? r . that §> rou P of languages and peoples which is gener- 
ally called, among students of philology, * Indo-Germanic 1 

ls . used as a g enera ^ term, including ail 
branches of the Germanic race ; cf. art. Teutons. ® 
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, . - fr-eon*!tnrtvon *•? tM 
, Aryan religion, started u . a n\y i iron th« . < * 

| literary remains of tint A.nm r **<*>, jj;*< to 
| the Vania, and then the AvV*u>., IJomrf, i f to 
Edda, on the other baud, the *» ni). r w.r , t,. 4> 
become known un i* r tire id to t * | M I , j. 

which ha* m ito aim the mltorte mg of tire hyVm**, 
fairy-tale^, custom*. and htoto'* nt I 
among the people, davet* d attention u* ihv b..,nn» 
of the MMutluni lower mytludr-gy, m \ ?u*UiAif. %*% 
prove that tin? very ie in re ton*i4 in 

nnahigie*, tmeh m those of the Greek thy n A with 
theiienuan moa** ami wimm]* maiden#, of i hn t ych>|^ 
and centaur* with the wild mm, ele. It wjmv Iwil 
to be demotifttnibie that many exalted diviise 
and heroic figures originated in tlswe * in lea The 
most succeanful representative of ihb view wm 
” - Mannhardt, in fib two chief work.*, !^ r /* mm* 
kidtm €$er Germumm untl ihrer At td \ * r-uw 
(Berlin, 1875, 2nd ini 1904) and Jntil* lid: f, un i 
FddkuHe, am mmkurmmmher I .'he / t** 

fa uteri (Berlin,, 1877, 2nd ni, 10(15). *1 hm, in ad ll 
fciun to thin, the study os etiiriology, and m n,n 
tram the univermt emnpnmit re h) t At rd,;, n 
piolnted to a Kerbs of appamuly prim'd n *’ nm* 
vernal religiotsa ideas among iimitkindt of which 
at least traces were found *ib« among tne 4niui 
races, and which did mi t seem u> lit writ mnfthn 
system conceived by Kuhn and MuU« r. I «• ,m 
eestor theory especially, according to whnh all 
religions spring from the worship ui tic dead 
was placed m the furegrtmnd from the hiAhtunr 
togical side, and was applied n, the Ar\aii fa m 
by J, Lippert in l)k d*r rur^tn- 

uchenK uiiurwlktrjer Lihtuff SNr.n . 

Gnecmn mid firmer in ihrtm andd hih h-n Vr 
Wrung (Berlin, IsSl) ; wni in Cr.yimw, 1-. H. 
Spencer, 1 nneiptes of Sorivftnpf 4 1 h 7 H \<e, r 
by Grant Allen, K ivlut ion uf \ht /tO» ,1 ’ t ^<*7 , 

Smnkrly Klur<i Hup M.-jvr, m It- In ,..-kV 
mnmschc Mythsn (Berlin, IHHS. IxsTi, ! .4 

toee chief perils in the fur.uniilm d Cth7 

Arvan * J« d ®? , r l f ted Pn-Arym, the m-alui 

Arran, and the third |«wt-Arvam 

W ;"L 0 T 0v ® r ' even the opinion that the jwni* of the 

fee Kn nTfTi 1,IC S’ “ W f ‘4* H.iherem, 

reiSrd^^W 1 • f the0 «7 »tttrt<hi, fetwialh ui'.h 
us directly to the domain of naive naturc t.o trv 

&et^7r r ;, a?d l b r J ere 

terpreters who dauned to discover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 
priestly refinement. This objection to the Kuhn- 
M tiller explanation of my* hs has been urged with 
special force by O. Grnppe in his book, iJk grieMo 
Knlit mid My then in ihrm Beziehnngen zu den. 
orient, Relighnm, L (Leipzig, I^S7); and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom mu! Myth (1SS4), Myth, 
Mii-tmi , and Religion (1899)* and Modern Myth- 
Ot logy \ 1897 )r t Iruppe points out t hat a great many 
of tin; mythical figures of the Higveda are explic- 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
eultnsf He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity* 1 of their 
myths ’ and worship, almost in the same, way 
m Crenzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
ami North Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara- 
tive I*hiiol©gVt whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to be, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inn-much as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
eorresjfondemm of sounds as the result of etymo- 
logical comparisons of words and form# was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of * the identifi- 
cut ions proposed by students of the history of 
religions ; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identification*, and among them 
many winch had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supports of myth ieo* historical hypo- 
theses, were phonetically untenable: e*g. Skr. 
gandhftrt&'szGtr* tdvravpm { * Gamlharven and Ken- 
tan ren ’) ; Skr. nmriUm, 4 the Murats* =Lat. Mars; 
Sk r. Vanina =Gr, Ovpavos ; Skr. Manuks Gr. Mbm ; 
and many others {see A, A. Macdonell, ‘Yedie 
Mythology f in Bidders Grundriss der Indo - 
A riseh e w Ph iM og k u n d A It e rt h a msku n de, 1 S97 ). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn- 
Muller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism ns to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religious ideas 
and. customs of the Aryans (cf. e.g. E. Zujdtza, 
in the Ztsehr. des Ve reins for Volhskunde, 1901, 
p. Bid fif, h It is only quite lately (cf. e.g. M. “NV in- 
tend tz, in a series of admirable articles on ‘Was 
wissen wir von den Indogermanen ?* in Beil-age 
zur MwiMtmr AZ % 1903, Oct. and Xov„) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Muller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will Iks necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. 

Method ,— In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 

Au/gahe der tftwfagkcfien FakuWiten und die all* 
genie ine Religion sghchiehte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
naek says : 

1 In the first place, it needs but little consideration to re- 
cognize that the study of each single religion ought hy no 
meant to ' be sepemted from the study of the hivtory of the 
people concerned ... To try to study the religion alone Is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant.* 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


| of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
| often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
1 without saying that the materials which furnish us 
; with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as those which 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Rmllex . der indogerm. A Itert umsku n de (Strassburg, 
1901} and in the 3rd eel. of his work Sprachver - 
gkkhung und Urgeschiehte (I. Teil : 4 Gesehichte 
und Methode der linguistisch - kistorisehen For- 
seining, 5 Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-kistoric periods of culture are 
derived partly from language , partly from things . 
With regard to the former, we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre- historic equivalents discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words s vSkr. deed = Lat. dens, Lith. dtiheas, Ir. 
dm. Old Norse Umr, * God 9 ; and Max Muller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental, history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This holds, e,g . , of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. s6ma — Avesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
idle in the cult us of both peoples; Skr. mitrd = 
A vesta mithra for the sun-god Mitra ; Skr. htitar 
= A vesta zaotar for a certain class of priests, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion ; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious history along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (cf., on this point, Spiegel, Die arische Periods, 
Leipzig, 18S7 ; and numerous sections in Olden- 
bergs book, Die Religion dcs Veda , Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, Le. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole elms of ideas . When, 
e.g . , all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god -names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facte will require due consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really 'were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the only way in which philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Harnaek (op, ciL) is right 
in saying that the "history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is in a position to seek to decipher 
the former. Is fact, the whole formation or re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only with the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as. we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itive language! W r hat religious thought called them 
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8, Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral rites 
(A ncestor- worship). 

(a) Designation and manner of conceiving of the 
worshipped ancestors. 

(&) The times of the worship of the dead. 

(c) The places. 

(d) The ritual. 

(a) The summoning and dismissing of ancestors. 
(p) The feeding of 'the summoned ancestors. 

(y) The foods of the dead. 

(S) The frame of mind of the worshippers (joy 
and grief), 

(e) The feeding of beggars. 

(e) The general significance, for the history of culture, 

of the worship of the dead in primitive times. 

4. The realms of the dead. 

The worship of the sky and other natural phenomena— the 
‘ heavenly ones/ 

Introduction. 

X. Evidences of the significance of the ‘heavenly ones ’ 
in the old Aryan religion. 

2. Their names. 

3. Their forms of manifestation and their interpretation. 

in riddle and myth. 

4. Their worship. 

(a) Sacrifice and prayer. 

(b) The priests. 

(c) The temples. 

(d) The feasts. 

5. Their relation to the morality cf mankind. 

Fate. 

1. The conception of fate. 

2. The divining of the future, 
iclusion. 

Introduction, — Hist ory * — When A. Kuhn in 
3 year 1845 published his famous treatise Zur 
esten Gesch, der indogerm . Vdlker , by which he 
re the first impulse towards an Aryan * (Indo- 
rmanic) archaeology, he held out at the close of 
die prospect of further investigations : 

There is still abundance of material available for comparison, 
there is the whole province of religion, which promises 
ndant results, and gives at the same time, from the inteUee* 

1 side, the necessary complement of the picture we have 
tehed. If we have had occasion more than once in these 
•es to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 
las, this will happen still more frequently when we are con- 
ning the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
se of other races/ 

A Kuhn’s scientific work during the remainder 
his life was almost exclusively devoted to prov- 
* the truth of these words. Along with him we 
d Max Muller, with the same goal in view, and 
ting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
;la, on which he was one of the best authorities. 
These two scholars may be called the real founders 
a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
tion of * Aryan religion ’ had for a long time been 
king shape. The common point of view which 
ey hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
■ the brothers Grimm, that mythology' as well as 
aguage is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
d that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
ch as the priestly or the poetic order — a theory 
rich Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ng of the century in his Symholik . Its explana- 
>n is to be sought exclusively in nature and its 
tenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle, 
.ch as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
ternation of day and night presents to us. This 
ituralistic view of mythology is exhibited most 
early in the poems of the Rigveda — from which 
e can easily understand how the myths of the 
lied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
e are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles, 
bis A. Kuhn has attempted to do in his articles on 
xandharven und Iventauren 5 (Kuhn’s Ztschr. i,), 
EpwJs, Saranyil'’ (i&.), e Manus, M lvm t Mannas’ 
h. iv.), Saramd, S&rameya, Wuotan ’ 

WA vi.), and especially in his great work 
her die Herabkunft aes Feuers und des 
otter-tranks (Berlin, 1859). Max Muller— whose 
mtributions to the Science of Comparative 
‘The terms ‘Aryan' and ‘the Aryans’ are used in this 
tide for that group of languages and peoples which is gener- 
y called, among- students of philology, * Indo-Germanic/ 
e term * Teutonic ’ is used as a general term, including all 
inches of the Germanic race ; cf. art. Teutons. 


i Mythology (collected in 2 vote. , 1$97) % Lectures 
| on the Science of Language Iv.B blq amp : /with 
j the 4 Essays,’ Chip'' from a h * n ’ p 

| (1867-75), "Grig u and Gr< wtk ML ? 1878/, 

1 Biographies of Wurth. 18SS-;, *jt .. ar v/f.-ii known 

| throughout the whole learned wor ;o -wont even 

I further than A. Kuan in the nr*? u r; ; r 
i planation of mythical names. ^ As specially char* 

; acteristic of the views of both scholars, im fact 
i may be mentioned that they were not content 
with discovering old Aryan myths, but fried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human speech, its capacity for poetic in- 
terpretation, its polyonymy and homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology and religion held by Kuhn and 
Muller, for the full characterization of which we 
should have to note also the meagre attention 
given in the works of both scholars to the im- 
portant sphere of religious ceremonies or worship. 
This conception continued to be the prevailing one 
down to the eighties of last century, although from 
an early period currents were ; 'reeptihle Much, 
issuing from various depart re nt - of sdt nee, me i 
to threaten the foundations of the Ruhn-M alter 
theory. 

While this theory, in its re-const ruction of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of the Aryan races, first nf all 
the Veda, and then the A vesta, Homer, and the 
Edda, on the other hand, the science which has 
become known under the title nf 1 Folklore,’ and 
which has as its aim the collecting of the legends, 
fairy-tales, customs, and habit.- still prevalent 
among the people, directed attention to t he forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and > ought to 
prove that the very oldest material is u» be found in 
analogies, such as those of the Greek I *ry\d» with 
the German moss- and wood* maidens, of i fie Cyclops 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc* It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circles. The 
most successful representative of this view w&s 
W. Mannhardt, in his two chief works, Ikr Baum* 
kultus dor German tn und ihrer Xacft bars fa m me 
(Berlin, 1875, 2nd ed, 1904) and Antifa Ukkf und 
Feldhulte , axis norde uropii iseher tlbcriieferung er* 
lautert (Berlin, 1877, 2nd ed. 1905). Then, in addi- 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train the universal comparative kbtdry of religion, 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive’ uni- 
versal religious ideas among mankind, m which 
at least traces were found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit well into The 
system conceived by Kuhn and Muller. The an- 
cestor theory especially, according to which all 
religions spring from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side, and was applied to the Anna raves 
by J. Lippert in Die Rdigiontn der rur*'<pu* 
ischen Kulturvblker , der Litamr , Sht rm , derma n* M n , 
Griechen mid Homer in ihrem gesMehtliekm Ifr 1 
sprung (Berlin, 1881); and in England, bv B. 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1879-991, followed 
by Grant Allen, Involution of the Idea of God l s‘t7 j. 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in bis Irnfayer- 
manische My then (Berlin, 1889, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths: 
belief in souls, in spirits, and in gods, the first 
of which he designated pre-Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the third post-Aryan, 

Moreover, even the opinion that the poems of the 
Rigveda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of the Knhn-Mtiller theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
us directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to waver, and there were many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 
priestly refinement. This objection to the Kuhn- 
M tiller explanation of myths has been urged with 

f ecial force by O. Gruppe in his book, Ijk grkch . 

uUe und Mgthen in ihren Bezkhungcn zu den 
orient . Rdighnm, i. (Leipzig, 18S7); and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom find Myth (1884), Myth, 
Ritual ’ and Religion (1899b and Modern Myth- 
ology (1897 a < Iruppe points out that a great many 
of the mythical figures of the Kigveda are explic- 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
callus* He himself Relieves the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity* of their 
myths " and worship, almost in the same way 
m Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt: and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
aiul X< ■irth Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara- 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to be, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sounds as the result of etymo- 
logical comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made “also in the sphere of the identif'l- 
eatimis proposed by students of the history of 
religions ; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them, 
many which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supports of my thico-. historical hypo- 
theses, were phonetically untenable: e.g. Skr. 
gmidhnrvd =Gr. tci uravpos { 4 Gan d ha rven und Ken- 
tauren ’} ; Skr. martens, ‘ the Marais 5 = Lafc. Mars ; 
Skr. Vdru na = Gr. Qvpavos ; Skr. J/b?m==Gr. Mlw; 
and many others (see A. A. Maedonell, ‘Vedie 
Mythology ? in Bidders Gntndriss tier Indo « 
Arkchen, 'P hit ol ogle und A Iterthumsfcunde, 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn- 
Muller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism as to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religions ideas 
and customs of the Aryans (ef. e.g. E. Zupitza, 
in the Zt-stchr. des Vereim fur Votk&kunde, 1991, 
p. 343 ff.). It is only quite lately (ef. e.g. M. Win- 
ternitz, in a series of admirable articles on * Was 
wissen vvir von den Indogermanen?’ in Beilage 
zur Miin diner AZ, 1903, Oct. and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Muller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion* 

Method. — In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Avfgabt der thmhgmhm Fakultatm und die all - 
gmmne Rdigiomgesclmhte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 

naek says : 

4 In the first place, It need* but little consideration to- re- 
oognhse that the study of each single religion ought by no 
means to be separated from the study of the history of the 
people concerned. ... To try to study the religion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant/ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


j of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
j often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
| without saying that the materials which furnish us 
: with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
j Aryans are in reality the same as those which 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Reallex. der indog errn. Altertumskunac (Sfcrassburg, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschiehte (I. Teil : 4 Gesehichte 
und Methode der linguistisch - historischen For- 
sehung, 5 Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from language , partly from things. 
With regard to the former' we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-historic equivalents discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all “doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words: Skr. deed = Lat. deus, Lith. diZwas, Ir. 
dirt. Old Norse timr, 4 God * ,* and Max Miiller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This holds, e.g., of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. sdma = A vesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
role in the ctutus of both peoples ; Skr. mitrd = 
Avesta mitkra for the sun-god Mitra ; Skr. hdtar 
— Avesta zaotar for a certain class of priests, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion ; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious history along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the. Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article {ef., on this point, Spiegel, Die arise he Periods , 
Leipzig, 1887 ; and numerous sections in Olden* 
berg*s book, Die Religion des Veda , Berlin, 2 $94). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, i.e. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is ’otherwise when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas ; When, 
e.g., all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facta will require due consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the -only way in which philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Harnaek (op. cit.) is right 
in saying that the ’history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is in a position to seek to decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only with the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itive language? What religious thought called them 
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into being in each separate case ; and how did this, j 
their fundamental idea, afterwards grow deeper j 
and wider? But even if it must, unfortunately, j 
be admitted that our knowledge in this department j 
is still very limited, the fact that at present we know j 
nothing certain about the etymological explana* j 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an ' 
Indian Varuna and Mitra , a Greek Are.? and 
Poseidon , a Roman Mars and Liber , the Teutonic 
Tanfana and Ncrthus , a Lithuanian Occopirnus and 
Autrimpits , etc,) does not justify the conclusion 
that this must remain so in the future. In this 
connexion, H. Usener’s Gotternamen, Versuch einer 
Lehre von der rdigiosen Begriffsbildung (Bonn, 
1896), a book which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present writer recognizes this 
advance more in the fundamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what we really lack most, 
in the sphere of Aryan archaeology as in others, is 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we have 
before us, collected and sifted, the terminology of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their own accord, 
and each new etymological discovery implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

We have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre- historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another irn- 

f ortant source for the understanding of religions 
istory. This is the foreign word , or borrowing. 
Thus the Gr. K&dp or taken from Heb. qe.de m, 4 the 
East/ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 
’AttAX (ov and Ilepere^oVv;, and the Russ, bog ft, ‘God/ 
from A vesta ba-ya, show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Now, even although the aid which is given to 
religious history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their culture generally, could be 
deduced simply from ethnological comparisons. 

It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr, 
devd = Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times; but we 
cannot expect from philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic value, or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things and the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com- 
parison of words . 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Pre-historic Archaeology , a science which, in general, 
is based in no small degree on certain religious con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the majority of pre-historic relics, as is well 
known, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, what weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
PJ re > and why the corpse was buried 
m this or that position, turned in this or that 
direction, are naturally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion. But 
discoveries of another kind —-such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
chariots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902; 
cf. S. Muller, Urgeschichte Pur op as, Strassburg, 
1904, p. 116), and many others — possess great sig- 
nificance in religious history, even if at first they 
raise more problems than they enable us to solve. 
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and Roman antiquity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference* of tins 
simple thought to the history of religion. In very 
much the same way. men like \V, K. Smith ./.'•* ’J. 
gim of the Semites*, 1894 (Germ. ft. Freiburg, 
1899]) and S. L Curtias (Primitive Semi fie HeUgmt 
To-day, 1902 (Germ. ed. Leipzig, !!«*!/ have re- 
cently attempted to deduce' the oldest Semitic 
i religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian* 
Rhccnician, and Hebrew antiquity as from their 
modern remains, especially among Arab tribe* 
Similarly our task is to look a: the higher forms 
of religion of the Indians, Greek-, and Itom to 
from the standpoint of the lower stogo of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. '"Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more easily stated than carried out. The reason 
for this is that our knowledge of 3SL European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy and in- 
complete ; for— and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons— it cannot be doubted that the work of 
J. Grimm {Deutsche Mythologies 1875-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, sutlers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information with regard to the 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated with 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
his followers is dominated by the sum* spirit 
of oyer-estimation of its contents as Tacit m 
exhibits in his Germania . Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
Krek’s Bhileit. in ^ die star. L i (era t u rg*\wh kbit * 
{Graz, 18S7), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
matter-of-fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
religion (pp. 377-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Bruckner {Archiv filr slain Phihd. xiv. 161 if.) 
has shown how careful an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and faulty 
emendations (examples of these in Arrhiv, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
any grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
absolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
names, for even the agreement of Ztmrmki (certi- 
fied by TMetm&r, vt 7) with the B mn, Smrm 
does not prove any such thing with certainty (cl 
J&gi5, Archiv, iv* 412 ff.). This is perhaps due 
to the simple reason that, as yet, there were no 
blavomc god-names at all. If the historical in* 
formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtful nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen manners and customs, even under the 
gloss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the present time. We possess excellent 
data about these ; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
valuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother- races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Among 
these peoples, originally at least equally far removed 
from the influences of both Roman and Byzantine 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 15th and 16th" cents., and 
even longer • go that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Maleeki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Mattluens Pnetorius (born about 1835) being 
aide to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities. P. Solmsen has 
enumerated .and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prus^o- Lithuanian religion, in Usener’s Got- 
tcnmimn (p. 7b it ) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of tins article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study. 

Idea of God , — If we undertake to examine and 
.arrange,' in accordance with the method described 
alove, the stock of religions ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
'Could be a better starting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those efforts 
are in the last resort directed— the conception of ] 
* God * t We shall make the three words Gr. 0e6s, 
L&t. dims, and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat. dens. Nowadays this 
theory may he regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists agree * 
that the Gr. Ms is derived from *$f€<ro-s (cf. 6£<j- 
faros ‘ spoken by God 5 ) and belongs to the follow- 
ing -word-group : Lith. dwesiit, dwesti ‘ to breathe,’ 
dmlsi ‘breath/ 1 spirit J ditsas ‘vapour/ Old Slav. 
duckU ‘ breath/ ‘ spirit/ duda ‘ soul/ M.H.G. gcticds 
‘ghost/ Old Gall, dmii ‘nightmare 5 (cf. Augustine, 
dc Civ. Dei, xv. 23 ; ‘ Quosdam daunones, quos 
Dmim Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam 
et ten tare et efficere plures talesque asseverant 5 ; 
laid. Or. 8, 11, 103 : ‘ Sa»pe improbi exisfcunt etiam 
mulioribus, et earum peragunt coneubitum, quos 
daeinones Galli dttsios nuncupant, quia assidue hanc 
peragunt immunditiam*), Lat. Firdlia {*dhvcsdUa) 
‘a festival In honour of the dead* (also probably 
firim from *dhv$$im y and festus). As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr, 8e6$ we get there- 
fore ‘breath, 5 ‘soul,* ‘ soul of the dead/ 1 god. 1 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance, Jordanis (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths; ‘Jam proceres suos, quorum quasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semiaeos, 
id esfc, anses vocavenmt.’ Now the word arises 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, terse on the one hand to be the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor. rimr), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (ise) m the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves: isa peseot is like ylfa gescot- 
N.'JEL'G, ffemnsekms, lit. witches’ shot, i.e. lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. asu 

. *: Bechtel forms an exception to 'this, in Bezzenberger’s 
.Beilmge, xxx, 287 ft before & word (as in the 

next Jibe) signifies that the form does not occur bet is in- 
ferrech!' 
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‘ the breath of life in men and animals/ anima (cf., 
in phonetic connexion, Skr. <m'=Lat. ends ‘sword 5 ), 
ana once more with Skr. dsura , A vesta ahum 
(Ahura-mazda)= ‘ god/ ‘lord. 5 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. dtman — O.H.G. dtrnn ‘breath/ 
‘soul 5 (Ir. athach ‘breath 5 ), while the closely related 
equation of Skr. mdnas— Gr. fjdvos (ef. also Lat. 
Minerva from * Menesova) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. jxfaova, ‘I strive 5 ). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. x%>esr, primitive spiritual 
beings (cf. below, pp. 27, 52), and their identity 
with K?]p ‘heart/ and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion dcs Veda , p. 526). 
The heart is also viewed as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions; Lat. 
venor# ‘mad/ rccordari ‘to remember/ Old Slav. 
srddUi s$ ‘ to be angry/ Bulg. sruceliv ‘ courage- 
ous 5 (Lat. cor, Old Slav. srUdice ‘heart 5 ), etc. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
further, for the notion of the soul : Lat. animus 
‘soul/ anima ‘breath 5 ; Gr. dveyos ‘wind 5 (Skr. 
tlniti ‘he breathes’}; Gr. i>yxh : ffyu ‘breathe 5 ; 
Gr. 8vft6s (IL vii. 131 identical with fivxfl)' Skr. 
dMmd, Lat. fumus ‘smoke/ etc. This breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist- 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are : Skr. aruh , Avesta druj = Old Nor. draugr , 
Old Saxon gidrog, O.H.G. gitroc (cf. also A.S. dredg * larva 
morfcui/ and perhaps Old Nor. dvergr, M.H.G. ticerc ‘dwarf') 
‘goblin/ ‘ghost’; Skr. druh ‘to injure’; Skr. rbkii, Vedic ex- 
pression for three clever elfish beings (Kuhn’s Ztschr. iv. 10211.) 
= 01d Nor. dlfr, A. 8. cdf, M.H.G. alp, ‘fairy/ ‘ghostly being/ 
‘demon/ * nightmare’ (cf. W. Grimm, Khinere Schriften, i. 405 ft, 
and also Schrader, Reallexicon, art. * Zwerge und Riesen. ’) ; com- 
mon Teutonic M.H.G. mar m.t, Old Nor. mara , A.S. mare, 
mare , O.ILG. mara t ‘demon’ (mare in * nightmare ’)=01d 
SL mara ‘witch/ ‘demon/ * goblin/ Ir, mor-[r]igain, Gl. lamia 
‘goblin-queen ’ ; Old Nor. valr, A.S. wad 1 the dead * (esp. on the 
battlefield)- lith. vSB/U ‘ghostly forms of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general’; Goth, hugs * vouv/ Old Nor. fmgr ‘soul* 
(mannahugir ‘human souls which appear in many forms’) 
perhaps = Lith. kaWkas * dwarf-spirit/ * hobgoblin,’ etc. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below, p. 52*), belong originally the two series 
of words which were discussed above, namely, Gr. 
$e6s and Goth, anses ; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. dew is the characteristic term. 

The word dew, as we have shown above, corre- 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir, dia, Lith, diMwas, Old 
Nor. tivar, and along with these goes back to an 
Aryan root *deivo-s y which, In consequence of its 
: close connexion with Aryan *dy$u~s =&kr. dydfts 
\ ‘sky/ Gr, Zeh, Lat. J uppit&r, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly/ Now, 
since the Aryan *dycus, as the use not only of the 
Indian dyti£% but also of the Gr, Zeds and Lat. 
Juf piier proves, originally denoted merely the 
visible sky worshipped as a god, *deivo$ derived in 
primitive times * from *dyeus i must have signified 

* A later formation from Skr. dy&tis, divds=Qr. Zrtk, AlF*&s 
is Skr. diig/ti~Gr. 5w from ‘heavenly.’ 
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describing these ceremonies, therefore, we are at 
liberty to use them as though they were contem- 
poraneous inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. 

The ancient ceremonies of which we find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may be roughly divided 
into two classes : [a) those which relate to the great 
festival in May, and (6) certain piacula , or pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. 

(a) The Festival in May. — As has been said 
above, the May festival belonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called Ferice Indictivce. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 
year. This process was known as the Indictio. 
It must in the nature of tilings go hack to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, and may well have 
been mentioned in all the minutes from the time 
of Augustus. The first indictio actually preserved 
is of the year A.D. 21 {OIL vi. 32340). As an 
illustration of the process may be quoted the acta 
of the year 105 {GIL vi. 2075, i. line 11) : 

* Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of January, in the vestibule of the temple of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the elate for the festival of the Dea Dia. And 
Marcus Valerius Trebicius Decianus, the magister, having 
washed his hands, and having covered bis face, standing in the 
open air and facing the east, together with his colleagues set 
the date for the festival of the Dea Dia, thus for this year ; Bo 
may it be good, favourable, happy, and fortunate for the 
Emperor, Cassar Nerva Trajan Augustus Germanicus Dacicus, 
and for his whole household, for the Roman people, for the 
Quirites, and for the Arval Brothers, the festival of the Dea Dia 
shall take place this year on the sixteenth day before the 
Kalends of June (May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (May 19) in the grove and at home, 
and on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of June (May 20) 
at home. There were present,’ etc. (the list of names follows). 


Though the festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 
pasian more or less irregularity prevails, hut from 
Vespasian onward, with the exception of the year 
90, the dates chosen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of the city which were even in 
number according to Varro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Varro’s reckoning). 

The festival itself accordingly occnpied three 
days, hut extended over a period of tour days, 
because the first and second day were separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu- 
anus. Of these three days the second was the 
most important. On it, in the morning, the cere- 
monies were held in the grove, whereas on the 
entire first and third days the celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Regarding the localities in which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs In Rome 
itself the Arvals had no official meeting-place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we find them meeting in the 
year 14 in the Regia, in 38 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, in 
59 in the Pantheon, in 63 in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly m the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held in honour of the various deified 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the grove itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
First, there was the temple of the Dea Dia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of this temple are left, nor do any of 
the Renaissance sketches seem to represent it. Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
we have seen above, the temple was not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to as the Tetrastylum. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro- 
bably identical with the building discovered in 1570, of which 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi (see above, p. 7 b ). Third, 
also at the foot of the hill was a building referred to as the 
Caesareum. Probably this is the round building, represented in 
a sketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
still to be seen on the spot (cf. Altmann, Italiscke Jtundbauten y 
p. 63 ff.). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 

The fullest account of the festival is found in the 


acta of the year 218 (Elagabalus, OIL vi. 2104). 
It reads as follows (filling out the lacunce t a pro- 
cess which can be accomplished with a high degree 


of certainty on account of the various other de- 
scriptions in other years of the minutes) : 

« Under the same consuls on the sixth day before the K«3eodi 
of June (May 27), on the Palatine in the temple of the DM, 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, officiating, the Arena 
Brothers made sacrifice at- dawn with incense and win*, and 
took into their hands the dried grain-stalks and the fresh grain- 
stalks, and also the bread crowned with laurel, and they 
anointed the Dea Dia with oil, and the Arval Brothers put on 
the toga pnetexta and sat in chairs, and thereafter they lain 
aside the toga pnetexta. There were present the following 
(a list of names follows). Thereupon after midday, Mvum 
bathed, they sat in their chairs, and then, when they tmi washed 
their hands, they put on the white garment* for supper and 
reclined on dining couches and banqueted. Then boys cmd to 
the toga pretexts, the father and mother of each of whom were 
living, sons of senators, four in number, sat in the chairs and 
banqueted. And after the banquet (s.e, the first courts) the 
Arval Brothers reclined on couches ornamented with tinted 
valences, and made sacrifice with incense and wise » «k! to* 
sacrifice was carried to the altar by the boy* 'In the 
the sons of senators, and by the slaves of the State ; wool to# 
priests received the perfumes and garlands, and they consecrated 
the perfumes and wrapped them in the napkins (to tali hom*l 
Likewise the second course, the dessert, w*a served* and 
sportulce were given both to the priests of the Emperor and to 
the other priests whose names are written above. Then, having 
distributed the roses, they gave the usual «*lutation* of fare- 


Thereupon follows immediately Jthe account of the ftftcond 
day * Likewise on the fourth day before the Kalends of June 
(May 29), in the grove of the Dea Dia, Alfenius Avitianus, the 
vice-magister, sacrificed at the. alter two young sows, an offering 
of expiation for the cutting of the grove and the work thus 
done, and then he sacrificed a heifer in honour of the Ptk 33t*» 
and going to the Tetrastylum ha sat in his chair. Then return- 
ing to the alter, he offered the txta of the young tows, and town 
in the circus, in a silver brazier ornamented with a pise* of turf, 
he offered the exta of the heifer, and then he returned to to# 
Tetrastylum and entered in the book (that he had' performed the 
sacrifice), and thereupon he took off his pretext* and returned 
to his tent. Moreover, in the afternoon the Arval Brothers put 
the pretext* on again, and assembled in the Tetrastylum and 
sat on the benches' and entered in the official records that they 
had come together and performed the sacrifice, and they fcwtted 
upon the young sows which had been sacrificed for expiation, 
and afterwards consumed the blood. Then wearing the pm# 
texta, with covered heads and crowned with ear* of wheat, they 
went up into the grove, and Alfenius Avitianus, tbs vie* 
magister, officiating, they sacrificed a fattened lamb, and 
examined the victim to see the success of the sacrifice ; ami 
when the sacrifice had been completed, they all made offering of 
incense and wine. Then they went rack into the temple* , and 
at the table made sacrifice to the wine- jars, and in front of the 
temple on the turf the vice-magister and the flames made 
sacrifice. Then going out again to toe altar, they all made an 
offering of money. Thereupon the flamen and the vie«-nmgl#ter, 
carrying silver cups with bowls filled with wine, and also taoesm 
boxes, made sacrifice before the door with incense and wine, 
and the priests took their stand before, the door, and two (of 
their number), together with toe slaves of the State, went to 
fetch the grain, and they gave it with the right hand and 
received it with the left hand, and they pa»ea it thus one 
to another, and finally gave it back to the slaves. Ihm 
they entered into the temple and prayed to the wise-jar®, and. 
when the doors had been opened they threw the jaw down the 
hill. Then they sat on the marble benches, and bread crowned 
with laurel was distributed by the slaves. Then they all took 
I lumemtUia (?) with radishes, and anointed the statues of the 
goddesses, and all (except the priests) went out of door* and 
the temple was shut Then the priests shut up to toe temple, 
girding up their togas, took the song-books, and marking tin 
rime, danced the three step, singing thus : “ Enos hmm iuvate, 
enos Loses iuvate, enos Lases iuvate ! neve luerve Mannar tins 
incurrere in pleores, neve luerve Mannar sin® ineoner* In 

E leores, neve luerve Marmar sins incurrere to pleores ! saint fa, 
ire Mars ! limen sali, sta barber I satur fu, fere Mars 1 llm«a 
sali, sta berber ! satur fu, fere Mars 1 Bmen sali, sta berber ! 
semunis alternei advocapit conctos, semunis alternei advewpit 
conctos, semunis alternei advocapit conctos ! enos Marmot 
iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato, enos. Marraor . iuvate ! Trtompt, 
triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpe ! M And after. the three 
step, at a given signal, the slaves entered and 'took the wig- 
books. And they stood before the door of toe temple of the 
Dea Dia, and with their servants carrying toe wreaths intended 
for each of them, they laid hold of the altar ; and toe irasfiw of 
the goddesses wore crowned, and they elected Publius dSlItia 
Secundinus as magister to serve from the next Saturnalia (for 
one year to the Saturnalia following), and they wined Morion 
Flavius Alpinus a flamen . . . and then they wished the cus- 
tomary good wishes, and- went ".down out. of toe grove; and, 
taking off their pnetext&s, they put on white dining garments 
and banqueted in the Tetrastylum. And toe platter® with the 
Campanian earthenware and the" wine-jugs of each of toe 
priests were .carried into toe Tetrastylum like a solemn' drills 
procession. And after the banquet each of those present 
received the aportula (100 denarii) and the roses. Then Luefnt 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, put on a tunic with a 
broad border and toe purple mantle, and upon his head a 
wreath of roses, and he took his place above m-OKC0tM$'9>iA 
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gave the signal to the four-horse chariots and to the two-horse j 
! ariots, and to tht vaullera . . . and when the circus perf or- ] 
manee was finished, they retained to Rome into the house of ] 
Hi#.* magirter, and put on white dining garments, and, reclining j 
upon couches with fluted valences, they made sacrifice with j 
incen>t‘ and wine ; and ?htre ministt red unto them the sons of j 
senators, the hoy* above mentioned, whose fat hers and mothers ; 
were still alive. And when the sacrifice was finished, they j 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated j 
perfumes and wrapper! them in napkins, and each one received j 
a ttpw'fula (1 ,0 fienarii). Then they divided the second course, ] 
the dessc rt , and l hen they took the roses and wished the custo- ^ 
m&ty good wishes. * 

Easily comes the account of the third day:— * On the third 
day before the Kalends of June (May 80 ), in the house of the 
nragister, the Arval Brothers aasembled to complete the sacri- 
fice to the Dea Dia. At the supper there were present (a list of 
mmm follows), mid reclining upon couches with Anted valences 
they made sacrifice with wine and incense, and there ministered 
to them those same sons of senators above mentioned, those 
hoy i whose fathers and mothers were still alive ; and these boys, j 
aided by the servants and the slaves of the State, carried the 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting the lamps, 
they took the Tuscan wine-jars and sent them home by their 
rivate servants* Then they divided the second course, the 
.enert, and received wreaths and perfumes and $pmtulm (each 
100 denarii}. In tills year they feasted for a hundred denarii 
emit day oa the sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of Jane, and there feasted also the boys, the sons of 
.senator*, four in number, and they (too) received each day a 
tporiufa. And they wished the customary good wishes.’ 

In spite of the detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the question still remains open as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which hinds' t-he three days together is the presence 
of the grain -stalks, which the Brothers handled 
at dawn on the first day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly carried to' 
the altar on the third day* The presence of these 

t rain-stalks, the very name itself 
rother’), the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia (‘seed-festival *) to i 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at j 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
— all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Riddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Rea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (cf. Bona Rea, Di Manes, Rea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Pliny, HX xviii. 8, and Macrob. Sat. 
Co 7 iv. i. 18. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Tellus or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty Is the relation of this May festival to 
the Ambarvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (fall literature on both sides is 

? >ea by Wissowa in Paoly-Wissowa, ii, 1 478 If. b 
he truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical with the Ambarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
very clear in the minds of later Roman writers is 
evident from Festus, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7 b ). 

(h) Expiatory ceremonies . — Apart from this great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies (piamla). Two of these ceremonies — 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out ‘again— have already been referred to. 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
the grove. We have a series of minor expiatory acta 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age or snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents— for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the grove being 
struck by lightning. An event of the latter char- 
acter 'Occurred in the year b.c. 224, and on that 
occasion temporary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities : to Rea 


Dia. to Janus, to Juppiter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Rea Dia, to the Virgines Rivse, to the Famulm 
Diva?, to the Lares, to the mother of the Lares, to 
Pons, to Flora, to Summanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Addenda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the emperor, and 
to the XX DivL 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of pater pat rim or of 
the office of pontifex maximus, etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in the life of the Emperor — for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when great military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows (vota) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial household. 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main prosperous. There is, however, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned, It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241) gives the sporiuia m twenty -five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii always 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State was therefore being reduced, we may 
suppose that this redaction was at least continued, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (de Rossi, Ann, d. ImL 185S, 72ffi). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod, Tkcod. xvi, 10. 20) 
the Arvals* wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Rome, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to preserve it (Cod. Theod. xvi, 
10. 3). In any case it w r as preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan- 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
tlse immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no materials from the grove were used (cf* de 
Rossi, Roma Sotterranea t hi 889 If.). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Ramasus (888-384) built the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinas and Viatrix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 8th 
century (Henzen, Acta f p. xxv). 

Lite, RjtTC'R*.— The test general discussion s G. Wissowa, t.% 
* Armies * In Pauly-Wiamwa, li. (Stuttgart, 1896) 1468*1486. 
The inscriptions themselves are available in Cl I* ?h parts 1 and 
4. With these Inscriptions may profitably be read Henaen’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fmtmm Anmiummm mpermmt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Huelsen's Commentary 'In J Ephemeris Bp&* 
graphic®, vili G. Gatti’s article ‘Arvtles* in de RuggleMfil 
bizumarm Epigrafico, L 68*2-716, may also be compared. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 
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X. Burial and burning of the corpse, 

9b Attentions paid to the dead M fit ime <tf thedlspo®*!. 
of the corpse, especially the gifts to the dead, 

(a) Old Greek and Litu -Slavic burial custom*. 

(a) The lying in state of the corpse. 

( 8 ) The lamentation Tor the' dtoaoL ; ; 

(v) The funeral procession, 
ft) Tht ftmaml' mutt. ■ ■ 

(&) The gifts to the dead. 
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8. Attentions paid to the dead a fter the funeral rites 
(Ancestor-worship). 

(<X) Designation and manner of conceiving of the 
worshipped ancestors. 

(6) The times of the worship of the dead. 

fa) The places. 

(a) The ritual. 

(<x) The summoning and dismissing of ancestors. 
(j3) The feeding of the summoned ancestors. 

(y) The foods of the dead. 

($) The frame of mind of the worshippers (joy 
and grief). 

(«) The feeding of beggars. 

(e) The general significance, for. the history of culture, 
of the worship of the dead in primitive times. 

4, The realms of the dead. 

II. The worship of the sky and other natural phenomena— the 
* heavenly ones.’ 

Introduction. 

L Evidences of the significance of the 1 heavenly ones* 
in the old Aryan religion. 

2. Their names. 

3. Their forms of manifestation and their interpretation 

in riddle and myth. 

4. Their worship. 

(a) Sacrifice and prayer. 

ip) The priests* 

(c) The temples. 

(d) The feasts. 

5* Their relation to the morality cf mankind. 

HE* Fate. 

1. The conception of fate. 

2. The divining of the future. 

Conclusion. 

Introduction - , — History* — When A. Kuhn in 
the year 1845 published his famous treatise Zur 
dltesten Gesch . der indogerm. Volker, by which he 
gave the first impulse towards an Aryan * (Indo- 
Germanic) archaeology, he held out at the close of 
it the prospect of further investigations : 

‘ There is still abundance of material available for comparison, 
for there is the whole province of religion* which promises 
abundant results, and gives at the same time, from the intellec- 
tual side, the necessary complement of the picture we have 
sketched. If we have had occasion more than once in these 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 
Vedas, this will happen still more frequently when we are con- 
sidering the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of other races.* 

A. Kuhn’s scientific work during the remainder 
of his life was almost exclusively devoted to prov- 
ing the truth of these words. Along with Mm we 
find Max Muller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
veda, on which he was one of the best authorities. 

These two scholars maybe called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
notion of ‘ Aryan religion ’ had for a long time been 
taking shape. The common point of view which 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mythology as well as 
language is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
and that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order— a theory 
which Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ning of the century in his Symbolik . Its explana- 
tion is to be sought exclusively in nature and its 
phenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. This 
naturalistic view of mythology is exhibited most 
clearly in the poems ol the Rigveda — from which 
we can easily understand how the myths of the 
allied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
we are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles. 
This A. Kuhn has attempted to do in his articles on 
‘Gandharven und Kentauren 5 (Kuhn’s Ztschr. i.), 
*’E pivfc, Saranyft' 5 ({&.), ‘Manus, Mfvws, Mannus’ 
( ib . iv.)>. SaramA, Shrameya, Wuotan’ 

{ZD A vi.), and especially in his great work 
Tiber die Herabkunft des Feuers und des 
Gottertranks (Berlin, 1859). Max Muller—- whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 

* The terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘the Aryans’ are used In this 
article for that group of languages and peoples which is gener- 
ally called, among students of philology, *Indo-Germanic.’ 
The term * Teutonic ’ is used as a general term, including all 
branches of the Germanic race ; cf. art. Teutons. 


Mythology (collected in 2 vofa., 1897b futures 
on the Svimce of Language (ISiiI-fiD, along with 
the ‘Essays,’ Chip* from a iLr^an Workshop 
(1887-7 ou "Origin and Growth of IFhgion H7$j, 
Biographies of Words f 1888), etc., arc well known 
throughout the whole learned world --went iwon 
further than A. Kuhn in the naturalistic ex- 
planation of mythical names. As specially char- 
acteristic of the views of belli scholars, the fact 
may be mentioned that t hey were not content 
with discovering old Aryan myths, but tried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human speech, its capacity for poetic In* 
terpretation, its polyonymy and homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology and religion held by Kiifsii and 
M filler, for the full characterization of which we 
should have to note also the meagre attention 
given in the works of both scholars to the im- 
portant sphere of religions, ceremonies or worship. 
This conception continued to he the prevailing one 
down to the eighties of last century, although ‘from 
an early period currents were perceptible which, 
issuing from various departments of science, semned 
to threaten the foundations of the Kuhn- Midler 
theory. 

While this theory, in its re-eonstmetbn of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of the Aryan races, ft rat of all 
the Veda, and then the A vesta, Homer, and. the 
Edda, on the other hand, the science which hit* 
become known under the title t of * Folklore/ and 
which has as its aim the collecting of the legends, 
fairy-tales, customs, and habits still prevalent 
among the people, directed .attention to the forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that the very oldest material is to be Sound In 
analogies, such as those of the Greek Dryads with 
the German moss- and wood-maiden*, of the Cycloiwt 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It wa* held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circle*. The 
most successful representative of this view was 
W. Mannhardt, in his two chief works, Der Baum* 
kultus der Gennanen und ihrer Naehfotratamme 
(Berlin, 1875, 2nd ed, 1904) and Anti fa I VattL und 
Feldkulte , am nardeuropdischer tJbedhferung er* 
lautert (Berlin, 1877, 2nd ed. 1905). Then, in addi- 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train the universal comparative history of r dig km* 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive* uni- 
versal religious ideas among mankind, of which 
at least traces were found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit well into the 
system conceived by Kuhn and Muller. Thu mi- 
cestor theory especially, according to which all 
religions spring from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side, and was applied to the Aryan races 
by J. Lipperfc in Die BeUgwnen der aimpa- 
ischen Kulturvolher , der Lit a uer , Sla ven , (hr mm nm t 
Griechen und Earner in ihrem ge&chkhtlirhm Ur- 
sprung (Berlin, 1881); and in England, by IL 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1878416), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God (14)7). 
Similarly Hard Hugo Meyer, in Ins Imloger- 
manische Mythen (Berlin, 1883, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths; 
belief in souls, in spirits, and In gods, the first 
of which he designated pre- Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the third post- Aryan. 

Moreover, even the opinion that the poems of the 
Rigveda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of the Kuhn-Muller theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
us directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to waver, and there were many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 

S neatly refinement- This objection to the Kuhn- 
fiOler explanation of myths lias been urged with 

f ecial force by O. Gruppe in his book, Die gricth, 
idle und My then in ihrm Beziehungen zu den 
orient, Udigirmen , i. (Leipzig, 1887) ; and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion (1899), and Modern Myth- 
ologv { 1897). Gruppe points out that a great many 
of the mythical figures of the Kigveda are explic- 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
cultuB. He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity of their 
myths ” and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
and North Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies. Compara- 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology or the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to he, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sounds as the result of etymo- 
logical comparisons of words and forma was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of the identifi- 
cations proposed by students of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them 
many which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supports of mythico-h xstoric&l hypo- 
theses, were phonetically untenable: e.g. Skr. 
gandharud = G r. Ktrravpos (* Gandh&rven und Ken- 
tauren ’) ; Skr. marittas, * the Maruis * = Lat. Mars ; 
Skr. Vdruna = G r. Ot'pawsr ; Skr. 3fdnu = Gr. Mlvws ; 
and many others (see A. A. Macdonell, * Vedic 
Mythology* in Biililer’s Grundriss der In do- 
A risch en Pk ilologie und Alterthumskunde , 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn* 
Muller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism as to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religious ideas 
anil customs of the Aryans (ef. e.g. E. Zupitza, 
in the Ztsekr, dm Vereim fur Volkskunde, 1 90 1, 
p. 343 O* It is only quite lately fcf, e.g. M. Win- 
tern itz, in a series of admirable articles on * Was 
wissen wir von den Indogermanen ? * in Beilage 
sur Munekmr AZ y 1903, Oct. and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Muller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. 

MtihmL — In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Aufgabe der tkmlogmhm Fakultdtm und die all- 
genuine Religion sg'mchichte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
aac'k says i 

* In tit# first place* it needs but little consideration to re- 
oogniw that the study of each single religion ought by no 
ttM&i to be separated from the study of the ki$wrp of the 
people concerned. .'To try to study the religion alone Is. a 
'more, ohfidisfe : undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant/ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


of the culture , of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
without saying that the materials which furnish us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as those which 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion . As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Reallex . der indogerm. Altert umsJc u n ae (St rasshurg, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work Spraehver- 
ghichung und Urgeschichte (I. Teil : * Geschichte 
und Method© der linguistisch - historisehen For- 
gehung, 5 Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from language, partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-historic equivalents discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all "doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words: Skr. deed -huh dsus, Lith. did. was, Ir. 
dia, Old Norse ttvar, 4 God * ; and Max Muller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This, holds, e.g., of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. sdma = Avesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
rdle in the eiiitus of both peoples ; Skr. mitrd = 
A vesta mitkra for the sun-god Mitra ; Skr. hdtar 
= A vesta zaotar for a certain class of priests, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion ; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious history along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (ef. , on this point, Spiegel, Die arise he Periods, 
Leipzig, 1887 ; and numerous sections in Olden- 
berg’s "book. Die Religion dm Veda , Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, i.e. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole class of idem. When, 
e.g., all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god -names existed in the earliest felines, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facts will require due consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the only way in which philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Harnack (op. cit.) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is m a position to seek to decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only with the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itive language! What religious thought called them 
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into being in each separate case ; and how did this, 
their fundamental idea, afterwards grow deeper 
and wider? But even if it must, unfortunately, 
be admitted that our knowledge in this department 
is still very limited, the fact that at present we know* 
nothing certain about the etymological explana- 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an 
Indian Varuna and Mitra , a Greek Are s and 
Poseidon , a Roman Mars and Liber , the Teutonic 
Tanfana and Nerthus , a Lithuanian Occopimus and 
Autrimpus, etc.) does not justify the conclusion 
that this must remain so in the future. In this 
connexion, H. Usener’s Gbttemamen Vermch einer 
Lehre von der religidsen BegriffsbUdung (Bonn, 
1896), a book which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present writer recognizes this 
advance more in the fundamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what we really lack most, 
in the sphere of Aryan archaeology as in others, is 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we have 
before us, collected and sifted, the terminology of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their own accord, 
and each new etymological discovery implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

We have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre-historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another im- 
portant source for the understanding of religious 
history. This is the foreign word , or borrowing. 
Thus the Gr. KdSfios taken from Heb. qedcm, * the 
East/ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 
’AwAXwv and Uepae<p6vr}, and the Russ, bogu, ‘God/ 
from Avesfca baya, show* the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Now, even although the aid which Is given to 
religious history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their culture generally, could be 
deduced simply from etymological comparisons. 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr. 
devd = Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times; but we 
cannot expect froxa philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic value, or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things and the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com 
parison of words . 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Pre-historic Archaeology, a science which, in general, 
is based in no small degree on pertain religions con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the majority of pre-historic relics, as is well 
known, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead j. and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, what weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
funeral pyre, and why the corpse was buried 
m this or that position, turned in this or that 
direction, are naturally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion. But 
discoveries of another kind— such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
chanots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902 * 
cf. S. Miiller, Urgeschichte Ewropas , Strassburg! 
1904, p. 116), and many others— possess great sig- 
nificance m religions history, even if at first they 
raise more problems than they enable us to solve. 


But the chief task in this field of investigation 
must always be the comparison of the rdigiom 
historically attested in the various Aryan rmrs t 
and the attempt to select from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what is common and 
original. And there can be no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, provided that the analogy 
emphasized above between the history of \ryaii 
culture in general and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct. 

It is the great merit of V. Helm to have shown, 
especially in his book KulUirpflanscn und llamtiere 
in ihrcm U her gang aus A sum much Europa 7 feci. 
0. Schrader, Berlin, 1902), that the condition* of 
civilization in primitive Aryan times have per- 
sisted, often with great faithfulness, among the 
N. European races, particularly the Lithuanians 
and the Slavs, among whom they not infrequently 
show themselves at the present" day. It is from 
the study of these races that the higher forms of 
life, as they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the history of religion. In very 
much the same way, men like W, U, Smith \H*dt 
gum of the Semite**, 1894 [Germ. ir. Freiburg, 
1899]} and S. 1, Curtiss (Pr imiUm SemUir l&Ug mn 
To-day, 1902 {Germ, ml. Leipzig, 1904]) have re- 
cently attempted to deduce the oldest Semitic 
religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
Phoenician, and Hebrew antiquity m from their 
modern remains, especially among Arab tribe*. 
Similarly our task is to look at the higher forms 
of religion of the Indians, Greeks, and I toman?* 
from the standpoint of the lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more easily stated, than carried out. The mmm:i 
for this is that our knowledge of N. European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy and in* 
complete ; for— and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons — it cannot be doubted that the work of 
J. Grimm {Deutsche Mythologie\ 1875-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, suffers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information with regard to the 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated with 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
xus followers is dominated by the same spirit 
of over-estimation of its contents m Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania. Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G„ 
Kreks in die dm. Literaturgmhkhi* * 

(Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
matter-of-fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
reunion (pp. 877-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Bruckner [Archiv fur slam. PhiloL xiv* 161 JfO 
has shown how careful an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far "too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and fault? 
emendations (examples of these In Archiv, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
any grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
absolutely nothing about common Slavonic god. 
names, for even the agreement of Zvarcmci («rU. 
fied by Thietmar, vi. 7) 'with the Rum. Smrm 
does not prove any such thing with certainty (cf. 
Jagri, Archw, iv. 412ffi). This is perhaps dm 
to the ample reason that, as yet, there were no 

S3 0 at «*L If the historical in- 

formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtful nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen manners and customs, even under the I 
gloss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the present time. We possess excellent 
data about these ; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and | 
valuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Among ; 
these peoples, originally at least equally far removed 
from the influences of both Roman and Byzantine ' 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 15th and 16th cents., and 
even longer ; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Maleeki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthseus Praetorius (born about 1635} being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities. F. Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prusso-Lithu&ni&n religion, in Useners Got- 
temamen (p. 79 if.) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study. 

Idea of God. — If we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religions ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
could be a better starting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those efforts 
are in the last resort directed— the conception of 

* God * I W© shall make the three words Gr. $e6s, 
Lat. deus, and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat. deus. Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists agree * 
that the Gr. 6e6s is derived from *0f«ro-y (cf. Biff- 
faros ‘ spoken by God 5 ) and belongs to the follow- 
ing word-group : Lith. dwesiu, dwesti * to breathe, 5 
dwdsi 4 breath, 5 * spirit, 5 diisas * vapour, 5 Old Slav. 
duckit 4 breath, 5 * spirit/ du$a 4 soul, M.H.G. getmds 
‘ ghost/ Old Gall, dusii 4 nightmare 5 (cf. Augustine, 
m Civ. Dei, xv. 23: 4 Quosdam dmmones, quos 
Dusios Galii nuncupant, hane assidue immunditiam 
et tentare et efficere plures t&lesque asseverant 5 ; 
laid. Or. 3, II, 103: 4 Ssepe improbi existunt etiam 
mulieribns, et ©arum peragunt concubitum, quos 
daemones Galli dusios nuncupant, quia assidue hauc 
peragunt immunditiam 5 ), Lat. FSrdlia {*dhvisdlia) 

* a festival in honour of the dead 5 (also probably 
firice from *dkvfeice, and festus). As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. Be6$ we get there- 
fore ‘breath/ ‘soul/ ‘soul of the dead/ ( god. } 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordanis {ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths : 4 Jam proceres suos, quorum quasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puxos homines sed semideos, 
id est, anses vocaverunt. 5 Now the word ames 
■which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to he the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor* dsir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (fee) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves : fea yescot is like ylfa gescot = 
N.H.G. Jlexensckuss, lit. witches' shot , i.e. lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. dsu 

" '*B®ehtel forma an exception to this, to Bezzenberger’s 
S&iMigt, aooc, 207 If. [N,B.~~A star before a word (m in the 
next !ta«) AmMm that' the. form does not occur tot i» in- 
ferred.] 


4 the breath of life in men and animals/ anima (cf., 
in phonetic connexion, Skr. aH—h&t. ensis 4 sword 5 ), 
and once more with Skr. dmra , Avesta ahum 
( Ahura-mazda) = ‘ god/ * lord/ 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. dtmdn=O.K.G. dtum ‘breath/ 
‘soul 5 (Ir. at hack ‘breath 5 }, while the closely related 
equation of Skr. mdnas =Gr. fdvos (cf. also Lat. 
Minerva from *Mcnesova) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. yifiova, ‘I strive 5 ). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. K%pes, primitive spiritual 
beings (cf. below, pp. 27, 52), and their identity 
with Krjp 4 heart/ and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. OMenberg, Die Religion des Veda , p. 526). 
The heart is also viewed^ as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions : Lat. 
vtlcors ‘mad/ recordari ‘to remember/ Old Slav. 
srUditi «g 4 to be angry/ Bulg. sruccliv * courage- 
ous 5 (Lat. cor, Old Slav, sriidice ‘heart 5 ), etc. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
further, for the notion of the soul : Lat. animus 
‘soul/ anima ‘breath 5 : Gr. dveyos ‘wind 5 {Skr. 
dniti 4 he breathes 5 ) ; Gr. fvxf ; ‘breathe 5 ; 
Gr. dvfife (XL vii. 131 identical with fyxh) ‘ Skr. 
dMmd, Lat. fttmus ‘smoke/ etc. This breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist- 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are : Skr. aruh, Avesta druj= Old Nor. draugr , 
Old Saxon gidroq , O.H.G. gitroc (cf. also A.S. dredg * larva 
mortui/ and perhaps Old Nor. dvergr, M.H.G. ticerc * dwarf *) 
‘goblin/ ‘ghost*: S kr.druh ‘to injure’; Skr. rbhil, Vedic ex- 
pression for three clever elfish beings (Kuhn’s Zischr . hr. 1022.) 
«01d Nor. d//r, A.8. celf, M.H.G. alp, ‘fairy/ ‘ghostly befog/ 
* demon/ * nightmare ’ (cf, W. Grimm, Kleinere Schriftm , i. 405 ft, 
and also Schrader, JReaUexicon, art ‘ Zwerge und Eiesen ’) ; com- 
mon Teutonic M.H.G, mar mX, Old Nor. mara, A.S. nmre, 
mart , O.H.G. mara f. * demon* (mare to 4 nightmare ’)*= Ola 
81. mara * witch/' * demon/. * goblin/ Ir. mor'lrjigain, GL lamia 
4 goblin-queen * ; Old Nor. vaXr, A.S. teed * the dead * (esp. on the 
battlefield) * lith. uMds ‘ ghostly form® of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general’'; Goth, hugs 'w/ Old Nor. hugr ( mm* 
(mannahugir ‘human souls which appear to many forms*) 
perhaps = Lith. kaWcas 4 dwarf -spirit/ ‘hobgoblin/ etc. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below, p. 52 s ), belong originally the two series 
of words which were discussed above, namely, Gr. 
6 tos and Goth, anses ; hut these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The word deus, as we have shown above, corre- 
sponds to the Skr. devd. It. dia, Lith. diXzvas, Old 
Nor. twar, and along with these goes hack to an 
Aryan root *deivo-s, which, in consequence of its 
close connexion with Aryan *dyBu-s=Bkr. dydds 
‘sky/ Gr. Zei/y, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly. 5 Now, 

| since the Aryan *dy&ns, as the use. not only of the 
i Indian dydus, but also of the Gr. Zeds and Lat. 
Juppiter proves, originally denoted merely the 
visible sky worshipped as a god, *dmm derived in 
primitive times * from *dycus, must have signified 

* A later formation from Skr. dy&fe, dirds^Gtt. Znfe, AiF-6t 
is .Skr, -$m from *0tF-io-v *bea«vto]yJ , 
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originally only the powers of nature visible in the 
sky, e.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 
In them, therefore, we must see the * heavenly 
ones/ The common Teutonic root Goth, yw}), Old 
Nor. god, A.S. god, O.H.G. got, seems to the 
present writer to be largely characteristic of the 
oldest conception of the divine element thought of 
as active in these * heavenly ones/ The ~ most 
significant thing about it is that it leads back to a 
muter conception , to an original *gJmt6m which (cf. 
on this point Osthoff in Bezzenbergeris Bcitrdge 
z. Kunde d. ulg. Spr , xxiv. 177), as is shown by 
the comparison with Skr. kdvate * he calk 5 [hut a 
‘called’), Avesta zavaiti ‘he curses,’ Iith. taweti 
‘to charm/ most probably denoted originally 4 the 
divine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified phenomenon/ We shall return to this 
later. But meanwhile the discussion of the Gr. 
8e6s and the Lat. deus has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into two 
parts, which we may distinguish as worship of 
the dead and worship of the ‘ heavenly ones/ In a 
third division we shall discuss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘ heavenly ones/ but yet is on 
the whole independent of it, viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate and the means of their investigation. 

I. The worship of the dead.— As far back m 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising fight on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view of these by treating of 
(1) the different forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation ; (2) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead ; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship). Then we must speak (4) about the 
beliefs in fixed common abodes of the dead (realms 
of the dead)— beliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan world. 

i. Burial and burning of the corpse.— The fact 
that in all countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of disposing of the dead are found contend- 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us the question, To which of the two 
are we to assign the greater antiquity? If we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, we find that crema- 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis- 
posing of the body among the Indians even in Vedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts ; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unbumed body. Thus in the 
Bigveda (x. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dw T eil 
m the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘ those who 
have been burned by fire and those who have not 
been burned bv fire 5 ; and so too in the Atharva - 
veda ^ (xym. ru 34) buried bodies and cremated ones 
axe distinguished among the ‘ fathers/ whom Agni 
is to brmg forward. A glance at the Iranian 
brother-race of the Indians shows us that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
an earlier state of affairs. Among the kings of the 
bcythians, who ethnographieally seem to represent 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left behind or 
scattered westwards, and who remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71 f.), who describes^ their obsequies in great de- 
tail, presupposes burial as the only form ; and the 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en- 
tombed unburned, as their graves show. Hero- 
dotus (l. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
in general, while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wax (/cara- 
KVfpuo-avTes St? rbv vtevv XUpa-OL yrj Kpthrrovat). 


When, on the other hand, cremation h proved by 
the Avesta as existing among »• s 
tribes, or when the followers of Xarnffiiishm*, m 
well as the Persian Magi, pravimi* to burying 
their dead, exposed them to be devoured by oogi , 
birds and beasts of prey, we must ii both 
undoubtedly detect the introduction of for* guru*- 
toms, the last* mentioned of widely seems to have 
originated among the wild mountain trite of the 
Oreitm in Baluchistan (cf. kmdonis Siculus, xvii. 
105; rm y&p trap' m'rm ri i ^rt 

ipipoiw ol ffvyymis yvpurol, X&yxat tlf H 

Tovs Itrl rqs Spvpovt 9ivrm vb rim ^Jp 

w€puuifX(Po» 7i} nnp$ Ktem* ycpuupoiVrwi, rh 14 «rwyi« 

TOV TCTiXeUTTj KOTOS 9WV«kthf0V0t jSop&V Tolf §qfsl#f-f). 

Similar conditions confront ns among the Kuna* 
pean Aryans, especially among the 6V# In the 
shaft-graves, and in the bee-hive and dmmWr tom I* 
of the Myeemean period, the dead were cimwiitel 
unburned in a partly muinmslietl stale (d. Iteintiw* 
Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, chs, v. vi. ). And even 
if, in the face of these discoveries, we must take 
account of the possibility of a non-Grecian jMtjm- 
lation in Myeeniean Greece, the ca.se w different 
with the great Athenian cemetery* which Iw lieen 
open to view In the N» W, of the town since the year 
1091 (cf. A, Bruckner and E. Pern ice, * Kin at liar her 
Fried hot 5 in MUteU* <L kai$, dent nthtn nn'hwnh 
Institute, A then. A lit. xviiL ). Among the nineteen 
* dipylon-graves 5 (graves of the geoiwtrir 
in this hurying-place, only one contained an on? 
with bumf bones, * and this state of affair?* agree* 
with the assurances of Greek local imtiqunrifflm 
who claim to have seen no vpaurroputk t4#w with a 
burnt body/ So, when burying ami bunting are 
met with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can he no doubt that the former 
custom must be regarded as the more primitive, 
and that the Homeric world with its practice of 
body-burning represents m innovation contrary 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial which w 
preserved in the mother -country. 

The Roman tradition corresponds to the con- 
ditions actually found among the Greeks. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Home 
also (cf. Hist. Nat. vii. 187) : 

* Ipsum crem&re apud Romano® non fait vefcrlg iMtitott : 
terra conaebantar . . . et t&mm malt* fjudliai primm #®rv»* 
vere ritus, sicut in Cornelia nemo ante Sulkm diet&tawm tra* 
dicur crematu®.' 

An old royal enactment referring to the so-called 

Caesarian operation 5 (cf. M. Voigt, ‘t Jber die 
leges regia m ASG, vii ; ‘neg&t lex regia- mull, 
erem, quae pwegnans mortua sit, human, Anton uam 
partus ei excidatur 5 ) appears to be acquainted with 
burial only, but the legislation of the Twelve 
t ables already sanctions both methods of Ammml 
of the dead. * 

: thomiriem p^rtmnn In arte m 
M : “Him addito cut tttro dmtm 

mneti escunt, ant im cum %Uo ®§pdwt wmm, m fraud® -®gt©,* 

The excavations also indicate that burial wm *ae- 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin mil The 
lowest layer of the bnrying-ground laid bare near 
the Porta Esquihna contains rock-hewn burial 
chambers with unbumed bodies; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, an well w In 
the necropolis of Alba , Longa and among the rnont 
recent excavations of Professor BonI in the Foma 
Itomanum, urns of ashes have been brought to 
light which point, no doubt, to a higher antiquity for 
cremation m Rome than might m expected from 
the historical tradition quoted* We have to rely 
solely on excavations with regard to the northern 
part of Italy. Here, m the famous burying-pkees 
belongmg to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, Vll- 
ianova, and Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buriwl 
and burned almost contemporaneously lie dose 
together. The latter class are assigned by Mon. 
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fcelius {La Civilisation primitive en Italic depins 
Pint roduct ion dcs niMmix, Stockholm, 1895} to the 
Umbrians, i.e. to the near relatives of the Latins, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruscans, But 
the observations of the present writer, on the spot 
and in the Museum of Bologna, failed to convince 
him of the possibility of carrying through this 
ethnographic division. 

When we pass to the East and North of our 
territory, we find both methods of disposing of the 
dead mentioned by Herodotus (v. 8} among the 
Thraemm : rafai M roien nhaiyom aorkp [the present- 
reference is thus only to the rich] ticel ai’Se* rpds 
pir ijpdpat wponBicun r&p mspor, teat waprola <r^»a|avres 
iptfut tOuxloyrat t wpotcXavaarres vpurw iwura 
Mwrami KaTaxavcrayrcs l| aXXvs Kpv*jiavr«<s.* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians , regarding whom a treaty with the 
Teutonic Order in the year 1249 (cf. Dreger, Cod. 
Pomeran. diplom. No. 191) certifies the following: 
4 prominent nt quod insi et heredes eorum in mortuis 
comburcndis vcl svMerrandis . . , vel etiam in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gent ilium de eetero non 
servabunt.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposal 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by different 
authorities, such as Peter of Dusburg or the canon 
Stryikowski ; while others like the clerical Jan 
Malecki (Meletius, Menecius), who will often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start with burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni- 
face (J&ff6, Monunwnta Moguntina, p. 172) as 
existing among the Winedi; by Thietmar of 
Merseburg ( Chron. viii. 2} among the Poles, and by 
the Arabs Ibn Dustah, I bn Fosslan, Mas'udi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs. Along- 
side of this, however, Ibn Dustah tells of a custom 
according to which, if a man of noble rank died, 
a grave was made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid un burned. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Rhos (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as we must understand by the 
Rhos the Norse conquerors of Russia, we have 
here to do with a Scandinavian custom ; for we 
read of stately rooms in Norway belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age— rooms hewn in wood, in which 
some corpses lay on stuffed cushions, and some sat 
on chairs (cf. 0. Mont el i us, Die Kultur Sekwedsns \ 
p. 1 93). It may also be considered a foreign custom 
when, in the account given by Ibn Fosslan of the 
interment of a Russian merchant (see below, p. 30), 
the corpse was put in a ship and burned along with 
it, in exactly the same way as was customary in 
Northern Scandinavia. On the other hand, the 
simultaneous existence of different burial customs 
among the old Slavonic races— cremation among 
the Radimices, S&ver janes, and Krivites, burial 
among the Pol janes and Drevljanes— may be in- 
ferred from the information or the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
duction seems to have found both methods of dis- 
posing of the bodies followed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskij, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs/ in Tram \ of the 
Department for the Mussian Lang, and Lit. of the 
St. Petersburg Acad . [Russ.] xiix. p. 240 if ). 

The Teutons and Celts still remain to be con- 
sidered, Among these the Roman authors are 
acquainted with" cremation only. 

Of., lor the Teutons, Tacitus, .tifam. 2?; * funenfm nulla 
: ■ id solum obeervatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum 
oertis Ignis cremsntur, etruem rogi nec vestibus nec odoribus 


* Of, " adao . Eretscbiner, Binteft, ' » die Gesch. der griech. 
Sprache, p. 17a 


cutnulant : sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adieitur, 
sepuierum casspes erigit.’ As late as the year 785 (Mull ill. 
49) Charlemagne decreed against the Saxons : * si quis corpus 
defuncti hoxmnis secundum rifcum Paganorum fiamma eonsumi 
fecerit, et ossa eius ad cinerem redegerit, capite punietur ! ; and 
again, * iubenius ut corpora Christ mnorum Saxonum ad cirne- 
teria eceleske deferantur et non ad tumulos Paganorum.’ The 
native testimonies to cremations on a large scale are too well 
known from the Beowulf and the songs of the Edda to require 
to be detailed here. With reference to the Gauls, Cassar states 
(de Bell. Gail. vL 19) : ‘ funera sunt pro eultu Gallo rum magnifies 
et sumptuosa ; omniaque qua vivis cordi fuisse arbitrantur, in 
ignem inferant, etiam animalia, ac paulo supra hanc memoriara 
servi et ciientes, quos al> iis dilectos esse constabat, iustis 
funerihus confeetis una cremabanfur.’ The same thing ap- 
pears from Pompanius Mela (iii. % U) and from Diodorus Siculus 
(V. 25). 


The question simply is. At what time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead ? 
The final answer to this can be given only by pre- 
historic archaeology, for want of older written 
evidences. This shows that in the lands occupied 
by the Celts and Teutons during the Neolithic 
Age, the corpses were interred unburned in dol- 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
was only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly established in Europe that cremation gradu- 
ally came in. It further encourages more and more 
the opinion (cf. Montelius, A A xvii. 15111*.) that 
the change of custom went on in the countries 
mentioned, without any real change in the popula- 
tion, so that in this way we should have to con- 
clude that, for both Celts and Teutons, burial anti 
not cremation was the oldest method of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It is worthy of notice that in Sweden 
and Norway burial once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema- 
tion, and we may doubt whether the former mode of 
’ ’sposing of the dead was at any time quite extinct. 

No one who considers the facts and conditions 
here described (cf. for details J. Grimm, ‘ Uber das 
Yerbrennen der Leichen 5 in Kleinere Schriften, ii. 
211, and Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, L eh. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul ’} will 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for the 
priority of burial over cremation. This view is 
confirmed bv a consideration of the language . 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm {op. cit.) 
assumed, that cremation existed before burial, we 
should naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somehow in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
e.g. t expressions for * to dispose of the dead ’should 
exhibit an original sense =‘ to burn. 5 But this is 
not at all the case ; and even the Gr. 8&vrw, which 
means in historical usage 4 to bury 5 and 4 to burn,’ 
can by no means, in spite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected with Skr. tap. Lat. tepeo, Gr. ruppa, 
‘ashes, 5 but must very likely be connected with 
O.H.G. tune , 4 pit, 5 or with Armen, dam ban 4 grave/ 
On the other hand, there is a wide-spread pre- 
historic designation of burial in the series : Old Pr. 
kopts, enkopts , 4 to bury, 5 Lifch, Jcapas, ‘ cairn, 5 Lett. 
kapu nutte, 4 grave -goddess, 5 Gr. xdxeros, ‘grave, 5 
4 pit, 5 Lat. capulus , 4 coffin 5 : Lith. kapdti, Old Slav. 
kopati, ‘to hew, 5 and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally primitive equation : 0. H.G. 
yra£=0kl Slav. grobU , ‘grave, 5 ‘coffin 5 (Goth. 
graban , * to dig 5 ), There is a pre-historic designa- 
tion of the grave also in the probable equation, 
Lat. oreus (*urcm), ‘under world 3 = Goth. aurahi, 
1 sepulchral cave 5 (cf. Bezzenberger, Beit rage, xxvL 
166) ; while the Lat. sepelio, the oldest meaning of 
which was undoubtedly * to bury, 5 as follows from 
the passages of the Twelve Tables quoted above, 
through its connexion with the Skr. sapary, 4 to 
serve/ ‘do homage, 5 ‘honour, 5 plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis- 
posal of the dead (cf. also W. Schulze, in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. xli 335). 
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>rc are thus justified in assuming that the 
Aryans, alike in the land of their origin and after 
their arrival in what afterwards became t heir home, 
interred their dead im burned in carefully prepared 
graves. The thought that prompted this kind of 
burial must have been simply the desire to protect 
the body of the deceased, whether with the pious 
intention of warding off enemies and wild animals 
from it, or because, believing that the soul of the 
dead hovers around the corpse and is bound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
of the deceased % procuring for him the longest 
possible existence, and at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors— for they were afraid 
of ghosts— by confining the spirits of the dead 
rigidly to the grave. Or it may be that all these 
reasons worked together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the dead 
person is exhibited on the grandest scale in those 
colossal tombs, known as dolmens, vaults, cairns, 
etc., which are scattered over Europe in the 
North, West, and South, and which also recur 
in North Africa, Palestine, and India; but the 
questions to which these buildings give rise from 
the side of the history of culture and ethnography 
(ef. S. Muller, North A Ifcrtujmkunde, i 68*; 
Hoernes, Urgeseh . dcr hildmden Kuiut, p, 24 1 ; 
Zinck, Det nordcvrojh dysacterrttor. stengram og 
dysserms udbmdklm i Europa ; M. Much, H&irmh 
d&r * Indogcrmanen, Absdmitt v., * Die grossen 
Steingr&ber ’) areas yet so far from being settled 
that we cannot enter upon them here. At bottom, 
however, the same endeavour to protect and pre- 
serve the human corpse is expressed in the later out 
still pagan invention of the coffin. It is unknown 
during the whole of the Stone Age, and in Greece 
also during the Mycemean period of the Bronze 
Age. In Sparta, as late as tae time of Lycurgus, 
the dead were, without any such covering, laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive tree. 
Afterwards, as in the old Athenian, cemetery (cf. 
above, p„ 16), the bodies were enclosed in large 
vessels {wiBct), and then the clay and wooden coffin 
and the stone sarcophagus gradually found their 
way into the South, borrowed perhaps from foreign 
countries. In the forest land of N, Europe there 
appeared for the first time, in the earlier Bronze 
Age, the so-called * tree of the dead/ i.e. a hollowed* 
out trunk, especially of the oak, which was used 
for the protection of the body. Amy one who 
desires to convince himself of the preserving power 
of this manner of interment has only to examine, 
in the Copenhagen National Museum, the tree- 
coffins with their contents taken from the Danish 
cairns. In Ancient Russia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coffin bears the very name 
Jdada, Icolodo , i.e. ‘tree-trunk* (cf. N. Germ. 
Dodenstock), The Slavonians, even at the beginning 
of last century, felled a hollow tree for the pur- 
poses of Imrial, shaped it, and pushed the dead 
body inside. The sectaries of the province of Czer- 
mgovski are still said invariably to manufacture 
their coffins out of a complete tree-trunk. More- 
over, corpses have been found in Russia which 
were enveloped only in bark (cf. Kotljarevskij, 
op, cit. p. 222 f. ). This northern ‘ tree of the dead/ 
whose wide-spread use is a proof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had never quite been given 
up, was afterwards superseded by the Christian 
coffin constructed from boards, which spread over 
Europe along with the diffusion of the new beliefs. 

witness is borne to this by numerous names of the 
wffS l^guages—names which were borrowed 

from the Latin (O.H.Q. saruh, sarh, from *8arcu# =sarcoph turns 
A.S. cest, cist , coffin/ mtian, * to coffin/ Old Nor. Wc-hista 
from _ Lat. cista } M.H.G. arhe from Lat. area, OHQ sark- 
scrini from Lat. scrinium). ' 

Thus all along, from the earliest to the most 
recent times, we see connected with the disposal 


of the dead by burial the endeavour to pruto* t 
and preserve the corpse. 

Now, in the mo>t direct Mpfw*rifl n to ihb ft?*rbv* 
of ideas connected with the burial of the dead* it 
the custom of enmaiitm. which, a* wr* 1* iv«? imm* 
emerges in pre-historic times amtuig oil th» A; you 
races,' ami hu bsh-ts alongside of burial, dow ti * vrn m 
the introduction of Christianity, While l hows w lw 
bury a body aim at profr-rting * it by dural L ^rav**. 
constructions or by coffining, we vmw hi i men 
resorting to fire m the most drastic umnnr ni 4 ?r ?y» 
ing it. It is in reality a revolution whir h ran 
be explained only by a complete chAtigc in the 
ideas about life after death, and via it m rvceni 
years .several famous scholars bine mmU* ih* mb 
jeet of research. The first place here in due t« 
Erwin Rohde and his talk ito/ov 5 (i. -7 If, , \% 

cording to his view, eremntion is meant to efe \ 
the speedy and complete >c]aration *»t the ,vml 
from the ’Lilly, and this from jus «ff* * tmmito as 
well as a selfish motive. ^ As long ns the L dy his to, 
the soul is bound to it ; it enjoys no rest it*'. If ami 
allows none to the survivors, whom ii ter r* I k * h\ 
to n n if old a f qw a nt n » v*. 

* Notlmii* ram the vtofirir ronstrrjmri «t llv* i nv-t r 

Mian fire ; if n fire m km»M» 1 lb* i< 0 j 
tol» ! rtf if,?- *)«*«* man atv ‘umhw*! ?»* t . 1 h s c* 
cfrltutf the soul any letter In dot* Tto*. by 

Uw tody, they am-# tin mtrrefW el ih* >*<*» « i,< ( ? » 

rmuii atom anti »tjU \mm *>f ih*». loi.iutf, 

the turn I* htmishMi U* Uw ckpilis»#t Um'mttM oni r«wt 
ligaio. 

In essential agreement with Bobrin but 
pemiently of him, S. Muller, in hi# A ***</, A ft** 
ntMsifatndc (L is eonvtnml that the trtir 

pnr|mse of cremation is the the ^<nl in 

order that it may find peace in the oilier liU\ w Idle 
R. Much, in a comprehensive tlbcassiost of Muller A, 
tads {Anmger fur dmlmhis AiUrium, xlviii 
315 E), lays greater emphasis on the release of the 
survivors of the dead person from the fear of hint 
than on the release of Eis »tiS, 

tbmmhi of Um dmd mtmn, II It wu & mm m 
bum!, wouldf involvu the ld»o i ttie pwiertc^l but 
body, decompuffcd or already ebsagsd to a #k«!«t<»o. . . . |* 0 | 
if the dead person had been tnimed, what «w kfl #f Win 
afforded no new food tor Um tmafinaHo®, . , , Tlu* lxat whrb 
the dead under such drmunstuices play a! in live, rlrmia*. 
hallucinatiom, and imaginations of the «nr«u<*r# «» wu- 
doubtealy & smaller amt also a more ftiendlv on**; its nth*? 
words, his soul entered more easily Into Um xt i Ixmw «*f 
souls, or eke followed Its destined way at hlwrsy within hvtfue 
and active nature/ * 

In confirmation of his view. Much appeals to the 
custom, which bug persist ml, of burning what 
were supposed to be vampires, witches, aurct*rei>, 
and the like, for no other reason than to prevent 

their return. 

. opposition to the opinion {which, hv flit* wav, 
is generally prevalent) of these three scholar*, that 
the ‘ dogma of cremation spread into Europe and 
Asia by passing from race to race, \V. Ridgewav, 
m his work mentioned above, The Early Jye If 
Greece, defends the view that cretmifioiL was 
brought by the conquering expedition* of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece m well 
as to Iran and India, lie holds that, lit the mm** 
tune and m the a&ine way aa the custom uf hum- 
ing tlie body, the belief had spread that an en- 
trance into a world of the blest was secured milv 
by those who were burned by fire, but that 
cremation itself is rooted, in the last resort, in the 
conviction that it is only by tire that m.ui mn 
^. re ,f from the pollution which ctath bring# 
with it ' 

Setting aside this attempt of Ridgeway f which 
appears to have little foundation) to explain the 
spread of cremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of % * waves of 
culture/ the present writer believes that in the 
discussions of all four scholars important points 
of view have been suggested for the under* 
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standing of the question with which we are here 
engaged, although naturally it will never be 
possible to get beyond more or less credible conjec- 
tures on the subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought which in stages of primitive culture is 
expressed most frequently and plainly, as we shall 
see in the section on * Realms of the Dead 7 (p. 29), 
is that cremation opens for the dead person the 
entrance into a paradise beyond. But it cannot yet 
be decided whether cremation first originated from 
an Aryan race and spread * wave-like 1 in different 
directions, or took rise outside the circle of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship— perhaps among the 
primitive Sumerian population of Babylon, where, 
m the year 1S87, huge bury i ng-grouncfs of burned 
bodies; were brought to light in the two ruined sites 
of Surghul and El Hibba (cf. R. Koldewey, in 
ZA ii. 403 §*.). 

2 . Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of the dead was buried or burned, the dis- 

f osal of it must have been accompanied even then 
y a long series of solemn customs, which can still 
be ascertained by a careful comparison of the 
burial-rites handed down from the separate Aryan 
races. Unfortunately, such a comparison lias not 
as yet been undertaken, and cannot be at- 
tempted in an exhaustive way here. To show, 
however, how far-reaching the analogies in this 
connexion are, two at least of the chief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanian 
Slavs will be compared. 

For the former we shall start from the description of the 
Greek burial - customs In Bolide’s Psyche 2 (denoted by R.), i. 
2 ,1$ ff. ; for the latter we shall take special account of the 
above-mentioned (p. 17 a ) work of Kotljarevskij (~ K.); cf. also 
Joannes Menedus (=M.), ‘ de Sacrifices efc Idolatria veto rum 
Borussorunt, Livonum, ali&rumque vidnarum gentium ’ (Scrip- 
tores Rerum Limmmrum, ii. 389 ff.); and P. V. Sejn (=8.*), 
4 Materials for a Knowledge of the Life and Language of the 
Russian Population of the North-West* (White Russia), i. 2, 
2nd pfc. ; 1 Burial and Memorial Customs, Wailings over the 
Corpse, and Lamentations for the Dead/ in Trans . of the Depart- 
ment for the Russian Lang, and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 
Acad. [Russ.] 52, ( No. 3, St. Petersburg, 1890, and the same 
author's work (=A 2 ), The Great Russian in his Songs , Usages, 
Customs, SufwrMitimw, Tales, Legends, etc. [Rusts. J, St 
Petersburg, 1898, 1900, 2nd pt. p. Ill ft Thereafter the 
important subject of gifts to the dead will be discussed 
with regard to all the Aryan races. 

( a ) Ancient Greek and Litu-Slavic burial- 
customs.— ( a) The liting in state of the corpse 
(xp6deais )» — * After the eyes and fche mouth have 
been closed by the hand of the nearest relative, 
fche corpse is washed and anointed by the women 
of fche family, clothed in clean garments, and laid on 
the bed in the house for solemn lying in state* (11.). 

*tn funeribus hie servatur rifcus a rusticanis. Defuncfcorum 
cadavers vestibus et mlcms induuntur, efc ereeta locantur super 
setlam, cui assitfenfces illorum propinqul permtanfe ac heliu- 
anfcur* (M. p. 891).. 4 On the appearance of the master of the 
house, the wife, and the persons intimately connected with the 
dead man* fche lying In state takes place in the “corner” 
(fed*), which in this case does not mean fche corner under the 
sacred images, but fche bench opposite the entrance door.* 
Among other wishes connected with a “decent** death, as, e.g. % 
that in the hour of death all fche relatives may be present, 
that fche son may. close the 'eyes, fche daughter sing the song 
of woe.,, etc., the' White .Russian peasant wishes, to lie on his 
own “bench*' after hit death; he has not died “decently” if 
he has lain in the “corner” in a stranger's house.* ‘They 
clothe every corpse in a clean white garment,. prepared in the 
house, and. in new bust shoes, which are replaced by boots only 
in wealthy families/ ‘It is the bounden duty of the dead 
man’s nearest relatives to dose his eyes, and in doing so they 
are ’required to avoid, most strictly, any possible injury to his 
body ; awl they make haste to wash the body, before, it has 
grown cold/ *They clothe the dead man in a complete summer 
drees,.' i»e* in. a summer tunic and girdle over the under* 

* Of. also 3. 1 p. 531 : 4 They lay the dead body on a long 
broad . bench, or 'on a frame specially prepared for it In' the 
middle of the room, with the head towards the sacred images 
(tramp and 8/ p. 681: 4 They lay the dead body in 

the middle: of ’the. room, with fche feet towards the door/ So 
in .Homer (jU, .six," 212) fee; dead person rests ava irpodvpov 
TWflmyA'tm. 


garment, and they usually put a hat on his head* (§.i pp. 
512 , 518 ). 

A difference from the Greek custom is shown in 
the fact that among the Slavs the washing of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded as a reli- 
gious ceremony accompanied by prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers • 
in fche "case of men it is done by men, in fche case 
of women by women, or sometimes in the case of 
both by old women. 

Q3) The lamentation for the dead {Bprjpos ). — ‘The 
lamentation for the dead took place over the corpse 
lying on its bier, and the purpose of the lying in 
state was to give opportunity for this* (R.). The 
spontaneous passionateness of this lamentation in 
the earliest times is attested not only in the de- 
scription of Homer,* but also by the endeavours 
of the lawgivers, especially Solon (Plutarch, Solon , 
21 ), which were directed towards putting a check 
upon it. Solon will have only the women nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 e) to take part in the lamenta- 
tion ; all violent outbursts of grief, scratching of 
the cheeks, and beating of the breast and the head 
are forbidden, as well as the singing of set forms 
{dpTjydv ireirotpfMva). Homer {II. xxiv. 707 ff. ) gives 
a graphic account of what once prevailed : Priam 
carries the body of Hector to Troy. The whole 
town is assembled before the gates ; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround Priam’s 
chariot; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
sight of their beloved dead one. Priam now ex- 
horts them : 4 Give me place for fche mules to pass 
through ; hereafter ye shall have your fill of wail- 
ing when I have brought him unto his home/ 
There fche body of Hector is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike up a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the woeful cries of the women ; 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for- 
ward to the dead body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtless meant by the Qpgvetv 
7r€7ron] t uba of Solon’s edict. 

We meet with all these customs in everyday use 
in the Litu-Slavic world, sometimes even at fche 
very threshold of fche present day. From fche 
laying of the dead body on fche £ bench/ from the 
very moment of death, indeed, fche lamentations of 
female relatives or neighbours continue through all 
the phases of the burial — often it is impossible to 
say whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of deep anguish. Moreover, they are 
repeated at the anniversary festivals of the dead, 
which will be spoken of below. The Arab Ibn 
Dustah (K. p. 217) was acquainted with the fierce- 
ness of these outbursts of grief when be relates that 
the women lacerated t their hands and faces with 
knives when a member of fche family died. And 
Sejn .states of the White Russians of fche present 
day (S. 1 p. 535) : 

‘The room of the peasant’s house, in which fee dead body 
lies, re-echoes with fee weeping and mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. In such a case the women 
naturally distinguish themselves by special ecstasies of feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their despair at times reaching 
such a pitch that, on looking at them, one involuntarily begins 
to be apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
of some of them.’ Again, referring to fee Great Russians, he says 

* Cf. e.g. XL xviii. '22 ff. (the son of Nestor announces fee 
death of Patroclus to Achilles) 1 

Sk $<xtq, tov (Achilles) 5* «x«os w<jW hq eKaXvxpe pdAmva. 

Ap foripgcn <54 x*pf i}/ «Amv m&vtv al8aA6ccnrc.v 
X*dttTO mtc geputyd*' hgxvm *rpd<F««w* 

veKTopitp 54 xtrwtn jaufAotv* afuj>i£a.ve rd^pq. 

<xvtos 5 ‘ iv teavCnci pAycts p,«yahmnl rwwHhVs . 

K<?tTO, dttXjcrt 64 xqwi lifvxw* &ut»W, 

Bfxyai a, as ’A x«Aeu« A 7 pWa.r 0 Ilarpo^Aos re, 

Ovpbv <uti7xefi«Vai /i«yaA' ta^oy, Ik SI 8vpaC<e 
Rspapov <x,u<$>‘ ’AxtAtia Saufipova. yepyrl 64 iracrai 
TrejrAnvovTO, Av8ev S’ xmb yvia Ik derm. 

tCf. XL 

Bpicnjte S’ ap «jmr\ t<c«?A 7j xpvareyi 'A^poSiry, 
cty iSe IlarpoKAot' &t$atypjivQV 6£«7 xafocy, 
ap.<P aural xypAva Aty* oao/eve, aftvcrcrw 

c rrv0ed p'ijS airakqv Secpr/v iSi KaXa vpaaronreu 
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(5.2 p. 779) : ‘ When the women strike up their mourning tongs 
at the graves, the weeping widow often swoons in consequence of 
her great grief, i.e. she falls on the grave of her husband, and 
lies there perfectly motionless. Then the women who are 
present shake her and bring her to her senses ; and she fails 
down on the grave again, and continues her song of lament*- 
tion. Swoons iike these occur several times in succession. 
Often they are only pretended, as it does honour to the be- 
reaved one, and they praise her for “knowing how to weep."* 

^ It is worthy of note that these Russian lamenta- 
tions often assume an epic, and even a dramatic, 
character — epic in so far as occasionally a complete 
sketch of the life of the deceased is given in them 
(cf. S. 1 p. 546), dramatic in so far as the mourners 
are in the habit of turning to the dead person with 
questions as if he were alive. 

Cf. Menecius, op, cU. p. 391 : * Epota cerevisia (see above) fit 
lamentatio funebris, qua in lingua Rutenica sic sonat : . . . id 
esfe, hei mihi quare inortuus es? Hum tlbi dee rat esca auc : 
potus ? Hoc modo lamentantes enumerant ordine omnia ex- 
terna illius bona, cuius mortem deplorant ; nempe, uxorem, 
liberos, oves, bores, equos, anseres, gallinas, etc. Ad qu;e sin- 
gula respondentes occinunt banc meniam : cur ergo mortuus 
es qui h»c habebas ? ' and S. 1 j>. 520: ‘Those who visit the dead 
man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall differen t circumstances in their lives which have such 
ana such a connexion with his life. The women express this in 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long address, .during 
which the speaker often turns to the dead man with questions, 
just as if he were still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats that the dead man, although no longer 
alive, can nevertheless hear and understand quite well, only' he 
is unable to express his thoughts and feelings. 

, These speeches of the men are not really dirges, 
since only the women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Copious collections of these dirges, arranged 
according to the relationship of the mourner (widow, 
mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, etc.), are 
to be found in both of Sejn’s works. While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details genuine poetic feel- 
ing^ and quite recall the mourning songs which the 
Trojan women poured forth over the body of Hector. 

Thus a White Russian widow laments (5.1 p. 638): *0, my 
brave partner, how am I to live now with my dear little child- 
ren? Who will be their supporter and father? Whence can 
warm winds blow' down upon them V No warm winds will blow 
upon them/ etc, Cf. Andromache's words at the bier of her 
husband (It. xxiv. 725 ff.) : ‘ Husband, thou art gone young from 
life, and leavest me a widow in thy halls. And the child is yet 
but a little one, the child of ill-fated parents, thee and me; 
nor methinks shall he grow up to manhood/ etc. 

In. Russia there are also paid female mourners, 
who often achieve great fame by their art (cf. Mel- 
nikow, In the Forests , ii. 307, Russ. ed.). 

(y) The funeral procession (iK<popd). — ‘The lying 
in state seems to have lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. Early on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body was carried out of the house along 
with the couch on which it had lain. . . . The 
solemn and magnificent forms which this part of 
the cult of the dead assumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may he seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresponds at all to the reality) of a funeral 
procession on one of the very ancient “dipylon- 
vases.” Here the body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage drawn by two horses ; there are men with 
swords at the siae, and a whole crowd of women 
following, wailing and beating their heads 7 (R.), 

* Gum ad sepulturam effertur cadaver, plerique in equis funus 
prosequunfcur, et currum obequifcant, quo cadaver vehitur: 
eductisque gladiis verberant auras, vociferantes : ... id esfe 
aufugite vos daamones* <M. p. 391). ‘They always drive the 
dead body to the cemetery, and that on sledges even in summer * 
IV® G u 8tomary to carry the dead body with the hands’* 

p. 778). In old Russian the phrase “ to sit on the sledge ” 
nmans the same as “ to approach the grave ” (cf . AmiSin, 
Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Requisites of Burial Ritual* 
(Russ.) m t he Mmkauer Dremmti, xvi.). ‘It is also 
worthy of notice that, as a rule, they yoke the dead man’s 
favourite horse to his carriage/ ‘In my parish they convey 
the dead to the cemetery in no other way than on a waggon 
drawn by a pair of oxen/ ‘ The burial takes place on the third 
day after the death of the invalid, and often on the second* 
(S.2 pp. 522, 541, 530). 

The obsequies themselves naturally took a dif- 

* ^he custom is different on the other side" of the Volga, among 
ed\ RaSk ° ImkanS ^ Melnikow » In the forests, ii. 309, Buss. 


ferent form according m it was burial or erema! km 
that was practised; both method*, m we have 
seen, can be proved to have existed in pre-Chris 
tian times, both on Lini-Skvh* and on Greek moil 
W intermix, in his articles, 'Was wi.^en wir um 
den Indogermanen ? 5 {Ikik ige mr Muh hn r AZ, 
1903, No. ’258, p. 293), thinks it in pond hit* te* r* cog. 
nine a primitive Aryan m^urni* connected stith 
burial as well as cremation, in the frequent, ly re 
curri ng practice of the mourners walking throe 
times round the grave or the funeral pyre ; but the 
present writer has not as yet been aide to trace 
such a habit on strictly bdavemie soil Tie* uumt 
important part, however * of the obsequies proper 
was undoubtedly the depositing of the f mural 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral pyre of the 
deceased— a point which will be treated "in greater 
detail below. We shall therefore pus* on to the 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Gr»* k burial 
ceremonial on the one hand, and the Litn-SIavk* 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast 

(6) The funeral femt [wtplSurvov).—** II living re- 
turned from the disposal of the In sly, the members 
of the family undergo a religious jmnfiritfkiii, ami 
then, crowned with' wreaths, attend the f»m w] 
feast. This was also a part of the mil of muh, 
The soul of the dead man was believed to k» pro* 
sent, as their host; it was dread of the iiivGibl*! 
companion that gave rise to the custom of ulluritn# 
to him only eulogistical ly during the feast. The 
funeral feast was a repast for the living relativee, 
given at the house of the dead person 1 (It.). 

‘ All the rest of the company return (after the burial) to lit# 
peasant's house, with the priest at their hemd, in order to 
“ celebrate thejfuneral feast" (pratiM «UM ; cf. Homeric rtiim* 
Baivvvai), By this is meant a commcmoimUon i««l tor til# 
dead person, which lasts from two to four hours.* * After tf«y 
have buried the corpse, the priest goes home, but often liny 
invite him to the house of the dead perron. All the others who 
attended the burial immediately la-take themrolve* to the b«»t 
i of the deceased “ to the feast of cakes" (tw Mr : eki% After U»v 
have washed their hands, they pray here first of all to Ckd, 
sometimes inaudibly, sometimes, if there is a imdtr among 
them, aloud; then they sit down to table. The radar m3 
those who dug the grave sit in the places of honour. Tim men 
sit at one table a little higher (“ in the corner/' na knli% the 
women at another* (SJ pp. 513, 554), ‘But each one, lutfor* 
eating [at the funeral feast], must wash himself. This must 
have been a very ancient custom, and it hm not been given tip 
yet among the Nadravians ; for, when the people come fwm tit# 
burial, a tub of water is placed before the door, as thous 
who attended the funeral must wash* tomwlra, mm 
although none of them touched either the earth or the corves * 
(ct Matthaus Rnotorius, Delicti* Pnmim t*der PmumstM 
i SchatibiUme „ ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. m ‘To ibis iky 
I cherish the greatest respect for this burial feast 
stow), at which rude speaking, slander, dispute, disagreement 
strife, wanton jests, and everything else that usually awm* 
names gatherings of peasants, had no place. The large gather* 
ing spoke with restraint, not raising their voto*, ami tot 
conversation, whether of individuals or of the whole comutny, 
confined itself to the deceased, his actions, and the m«l trivial 
details of his life. They retailed the talk and instruction! of 
the dead man, especially those in which toe goodnra of hi* 
heart shone forth * (S. * p. 514). 

We shall learn more about the funeral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Li tu -Slavs when we conte to 
speak of their * commemoration feasts for the dead 9 
(3 ®) J the latter cannot always be sharply aep&* 
rated from the former. 

(b) The gifts to the dead.- — The remote anti- 
quity of the Lithuanian, White Russian , and Great 
Russian ideas and usages connected with the 
disposal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, which even yet is in part wide-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his past life. The following in 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies ; 

* l atnea toto>nera d&ntur cadaver! munuacuUt, netnn* 
mulieri fila cum acu : viro linteolura, idque eius oolln lnw£ 
catur. ... Qui funus mortuis faciunt, nummos proidukit in 
sepulcrum tanquam viatico mortuum prosequentes. CoHoeant 
quoque panem, et Iagenam cereviske plenam ad caput cadaverfi 
m sepulcrum illati, ne anima vel sitiat vel esu riat (M. f.e.), *| 

** I f erod ^ 8 

detail, bad to purify themselves after toe burial. wMefa tots 
did by means of a vapour-bath from hemp- seed. 
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was assured that they put Into the pocket® of the linen shirt 
{nmovu), which Is pat on the dead man, pipe and tobacco* 

uch, dint and steel if he smoked during his life, and a snuff* 

x if he snuffed. To the man’s girdle above the shirt they 
hung a small bag containing smooth copper buttons* as 
well as a small knife in a leather sheath-— articles with 
which the peasant never parts during his daily life. In 
the -case of both men and women they placed in the front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean Inen handkerchief (nosovi&ka), so that 
the dead person might* If necessary, wipe his eyes* his nose* 
and his month/ * I have heard it frequently 'asserted that on 
opening a burial-mound the grave-diggers sometimes used to find 
a bottle of spirits which had 'been previously laid in the dead 
.man's coffin. The men, »o far from despising such a find, consumed 
it on the spot with great pleasure,’ * They place a towel in the 
dead man's hand, and some coppers in his pocket, with which he 
buys a place' for himself “in yonder world.” * ‘After the 
burial-service they lower the decreased into the grave, along 
with objects which were specially treasured by him and were 
specially dear to him during Ms lifetime. If, e.g., he was by 
trade a shoemaker* they invariably placed beside him an 
unfinished bast shoe { sA piiikmnO, % apimmi, implements of his 
trade ?) ; if he was a carpenter, or some other tradesman, they 
gave him an axe, a chisel* a plane* a file, etc. Besides these 
things they put into every dead man’s grave bread, salt* eggs 
for an omelet, nuts* beer and spirit® in a bottle, and also a short 
pipe with toimeeo and tinder-box* or a snuff-box with snuff’ 
(SJ pp. 512* 517* 531, 534). 

Similar 'Customs may still be shown to exist 
among the Teutonic races of the present day* 
although they have to a large extent disappeared 
(cf. E. "Mogk, ‘ Mythologie’ m Paul's Gnmdrm d. 
germ . P/a/. 2 ill. 252). 

The result of these investigations is that even 
to-day, under the complete domination of Christi- 
anity, we find the remains of a custom which 
•can be traced back, by means of excavations and 
traditions, to the epoch when people generally 
began to bestow care upon the disposal of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age ; and this custom con- 
sisted in giving to the dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives. In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s ship along 
with him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among those Aryan races which, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to be no longer 
acquainted with the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date. For instance, gifts to the dead appear 
to be unknown to Vedic antiquity, but such facts as 
the following must be taken into account. Accord- 
ing to a famous hymn of the Kigveda (x. 18), they 
give the dead warrior on the funeral-pyre his bow, 
and then take it out of his hands again ; or they 
make the wife lie on the funeral-pyre beside her 
husband, and afterwards command her to 4 rise 
once more to the world of the living.’ This shows 
that here also it used to be the custom for weapons 
and wife to be burnt along with the dead man {cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 575). The 
same holds good of* the Homeric Greeks. With 
them also the ashes of the dead were interred gener- 
ally without gifts to the dead; but the funeral 
ceremony which Achilles prepared for his friend 
Pat rod us {11. xxiii. 164 fl*,), and the funeral-pyre on 
which he placed pitchers with honey and oil, and 
at which he slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs* 
and twelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
when people honoured the dead with sacrifices and 
gifts. 

The method in which these gifts were offered to 
the dead man varied. Where the rite of burial 
w m prevalent, they were lowered with the corpse 
into the grave ; where cremation was customary, 
they were "either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned with him on the funeral-pyre— 
which seems to be the later custom. But it is 
difficult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts according as it was 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that 


S. Muller, in his AFordische A ItertumsJcunde, has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this northern world, a complete history 
of the development of gifts to the dead in harmony 
with the development he assumes to have taken 
place in the ideas of the people of this region 
concerning a future life. Thus (according to S. 
Muller), at an earlier period of the Neolithic Age 
it was believed that the dead person really con- 
tinued to live in the seclusion of the tomb, and so 
he was provided in great abundance with weapons 
and implements, with vessels containing meat and 
drink, with amber beads, etc. Then came the 
close of the Stone Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in which ‘the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been given 
up without having anything to put in its place.’ 
The consequence was that importance was no 
longer attached to the proper equipment of the 
dead, which 4 was confined to a fixed collection of 
weapons and ornaments — one might say, to the 
things belonging to the daily outfit.’ But what 
was the use of these then ? And does it not seem 
a simpler assumption that in graves like these 
we have to do with those of warriors, who had 
no need of implements ? Finally, we are told, 
cremation came in, which completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it off to airy 
regions. From that time, according to S. Muller, 
the graves contain only 4 petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller pieces of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress. 5 But what would the 
soul, released from the body, want, e.g., with a 
razor ? Thus, however interesting it is to hear the 
opinions of an investigator of the standing of S. 
M filler, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
his view's can be maintained even so far as the 
northern part, and especially the rest, of Europe m 
concerned. What meaning are we to put, e.g., on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Hallstatt, 
525 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 graves of ashes, and that both kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de- 
posited : weapons, utensils, ornaments, clay vessels, 
etc.? Or how are we to judge the fact That the 
Russian peasant of to-day who puts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s coffin {see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord- 
ing to S. Muller, really occurs only in the earliest 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
dead man may be able to blow his nose ? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times down to the 
present day, must always have been simply the wish 
to give the dead man something with him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this connexion it must be emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the mourners were 
actuated not so much by definite conceptions of the 
future life , as by a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much we may say, that at different 
places and at different times the fundamental idea 
underwent a process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to the dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to change into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this very beauti- 
fully in the graves of the Athenian burying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 10 b ), which was in use 
from prehistoric times down to the 4th cent B.c. 
In the graves of the 4 dipylon epoch,’ which, as we 
have seen, contain skeletons almost exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (weapons, pottery of all kinds, 
pots with meat and drink, and bones from bull-offer- 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the actual use of the 
dead man. It is quite different with the later 
graves— cremation as well as burial graves— -be- 
tween which no distinction can be made here in this 
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respect. The men generally get nothing more than 
a few worthless vessels. But beside the women 
are laid their ornaments, beside the children their 
toys (cf. Briickner-Perniee, op. cit p. 189 f.). 

We have said that we must regard as the funda- 
mental idea of all gifts to the dead the wish of the 
surviving relatives to provide for the dead man in a 
future life, whatever they might imagine it to he. 
We cannot here enter fully into the much-dis- 
puted question as to whether this wish was called 
forth by fear of or love for the dead man. It may 
be that there was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in the grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we^ must 
imagine the family ties so well knit, even in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot be 
thought of as lacking a feeling of love {however 
rude the manner of expressing it), which was 
naturally extended also to the dead. So we can 
only sav that a feeling of timid reverence for the 
dead, or fear mingled with love, was the foundation 


of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is reflected in numerous testimonies (see below). 

On the other hand, we must notice briefly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to the dead, viz. the assumption that men did not 
venture to deprive the dead of the property be- 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts which 
it is otherwise impossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first place, the idea was widely current 
in Teutonic law of ‘the portion of the dead/ i.e. 
‘a share which belongs by right to the dead 
for his own legacy/ and which H. Brunner 
[Z. der Savigni/Stiftujig fur fieehtsgcsch. xix. 
Germanistisdie Abfc. p. 107 ff.) has shown ‘ origin- 
ally consisted of the movables which were burned 
or buried with the dead man/ If, therefore, 
the oldest usage affecting the rights of souls was 
that the dead should receive his entire possessions, 
the further inference is drawn (ci Rohde, Psyche*, 
i. 30 f. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting this right 
by means of a small symbolical gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the oholus , which in classical 
antiquity was squeezed between the teeth of the 
dead man, and which we have also frequently met 
with among the Litu-Slavie races as a gift to 
the dead. In the former instance it appears as 
* Charon’s penny/ i.e. as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. 21 a ) it is 
transformed into money to buy a place m the next 
world. Generally, at tne transference of an inherit- 


ance, many customs appear which indicate the 
notion that goods and chattels, from the point of 
view of God and justice, must follow the owner to 
the grave. In White Russia (S. 1 p. 522) when the 
coffin has been lifted to the waggon drawn by a 
horse, the relatives take leave of the dead man by 
kissing his forehead, but the new head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as well as 
those of the other horses, and sometimes those of all 
the cattle. 


‘The dead, man/ writes Kotljarevskij (op. cit. p. ail), * could 
take all his belongings with him into the grave ; so among the 
inhabitants of Mazovia, the new head of the house, as soon as 
the old one dies, goes to the house, to the buildings connected 
with the house, to the trees, and to the domestic animals, and tells 
them of the death of their former master, and of the entrance 
into power of the new one, with the words: “Your former 
master is dead ; I am now your new lord.”* The same thing is 
stated by Carl Cappeller, Kaip seneji Letuvininkai gyve.no, 
Avfzeichnungen am dem Kreise Stalhtponen, Heidelberg, 1904, 
p. 36 : * Thus it was a pagan custom/ the account concludes. 

Similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In MiChelbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the house dies, the new master goes to the cattle in 
the stable and to the bee-houses, and announces 


the ‘ Liid ’ and his taking over of the charge wit h f ho 
words; ‘The master is dead; 1 am the master' 
(in letters of K. Heldmann). Heeler - if- 
Landes* und Volkskumk, ii. [Marburg. j . l.'kb 
tells of a similar undertaking of command un the 
part of the mistress. 

Nevertheless, the present writer dinji* not U lieve 
that the custom of gifts to the dead r-Minub* alto- 
gether clear by tlx© scries of ideas den-ribed almve, 
however old they may he. In order to show this, 
he will in closing this section refer to one more 
point from which it will appear that cm Aryan 
soil, even in pre* historic times, people had nm only 
thought about providing the dead man with wten 
things as had Wen, or 'might have been, hi** pi,». 
party during his life— his axe, hi* sword, his ap- 
parel, etc.— -out made provision beyond this for 
his well - being in the world to come. For 
our purpose, we may start from fix** custom, 
already touched on above, of giving the /ions! mm 
his wife, or, if he had several wives, one of them, 
as a companion in the grave or on the funeral* 
pyre. 

According to toe evidence in Surety* eaUtotaf by V. Ifehn 
(Kulturpjtamm tmd Uamiirrt ", p. If. ( Hfom 

iUmhm Ltbsn, p. 329), the »mt toirif ii ri«*rly f!fisen*f# a »t!k 
among Scythian#,- Thracians, Uihu&man*, Slav*, and Tauton*, 
and undoubtedly goes back to primitive Aryan Uum S%f 
India, it cannot m proved from Vedto antiquity. tribe f«w, 

Indologist* do m% doubt that, wtot n the burning ©f wtdtow* 
makes its appearance, from alwut the &tft rent. ao„ we l«»t 
to do not- with an Innovation, but with Hit revival ©# a owry 
old custom preserved locally even in Vedie titnw p f. !L Clarti#, 
Beitrdye zur imlmhm Kutturg$$chkkU f Merlin, iwc, |»« tilt., 
* WifcwWerbraimung ' ; Risky, Report I'mmm of fn4U t, IfSIl)* 

All these testimonies are concerned with pro- 
vision for the married dead. What, happened in 
the case of the single man ? The present writer 
has tried to answer this question in a little memo- 
graph on Totmhoehzdt plena, 19t>4)< In this he 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica* of 
placing on the grave of those who died unmarried 
a Xovrpotp&po t, i.e. a certain kind of watar-piteiier, 
which at the same time played an Important part 
in marriage-ceremonies, as the water intended for 
the bridal bath of the young couple was brought 
in it. It is only by comparing the Greek customs 
with those of other Aryan peoples that we can 
discover the meaning of this custom. We then 
find that the placing of the bridal %mftpm44pm 
on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom which is still 
very wide-spread among the Slavonic race*, in 
terms of which a ceremonial imitation*xmirriAge 
was celebrated at the graves of unmarried mm and 
maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom 
was there and then assigned to the dead 
The third and last stage of the custom under din- 
cuesion is presented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian 
conditions of life. According to them, not only, 
as has been mentioned, was the wife of the dead 
married man given to him as a companion in 
death, but the single man too was, after Ills death, 
married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
also was therefore doomed to die (cf. Mm' Ml, Lm 
Prairm dor, ed, Barbierde Meynard, Paris, 1861- 
1865, ii p. 9, n. 7). One of these ‘ de&tii* wedding* * 
is described in detail by the Arab I bn I‘V*ka 
(text and translation ed. by C. B.. Fxthn, St 
Petersburg, 1823). But It follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with 
her husband was prevalent also in Greece In pre- 
historic times (cf. Pausanias, ii. 21. 7), and In the 
story of the Trojan maiden Folyxene, sacrificed at 
the grave of Achilles, there exists also on classical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of ‘death- 
. * Remains of this custom are found also to Germany ; for 
m Hesse the coffins of single men who have died must hi 
accompanied by 4 wreathed girl#/ who must wear mourning lor 
four weeks, etc. (cf. Hessler, op. cit,). 
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marriage. * If these statements {for a fuller ac- 
count of which reference may be made to the 
booklet mentioned above) are right,* we are un- 
doubtedly concerned with a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot* signify making the dead take 
with him property possessed before, but were 
clearly due to a concern on the part of the sur- 
vivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world. This concern was based on the conviction, 
firmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar- 
riage is an absolute necessity and bachelorhood a 

S ' liable condition (cf. the present author’s book, 
k Sch wkqermuttc r und der Hagestolz, Brunswick, 
1904, p. 26ff.).f 

3 , Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor- worship). —After the dead body 
had been consigned to the grave or the funeral- 
pyre, in the way described above, the person re- 
mained in connexion with his relatives by means 
of a rigidly appointed service of the dead. 
Survivals of this service are to be met with more 
or less distinctly among all Aryan races. They 
can, however, now be studied in detail and as a 
whole only in two branches of the Aryan linguistic 
group, widely separated from each other in time 
and place, the Indians and the Litu-Slavs. With 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
Sejn and Kotljarevakij, already quoted (pp. 17% 19). 
So far as the Indians are concerned, their an- 
cestors were worshipped by two kinds of religious 
ceremonies, the Pingapitrgajha and the &rmdha. 
The first of these ’is a sacrifice in which balls of 
rice {pin da) are offered only to ‘the fathers’ on 
the afternoon of the day on which the new 
moon sacrifice takes place. The Srdddha, how- 
ever, is. 4 that which is offered from a sense of trust 
(Sraddhti, viz. in the Brahmans),’ is a celebration 
in which the ancestors are honoured with water, 
cakes, ointment, clothes, and again with water, 
— but in addition, in order to please one or more of 
the departed, the worshipper provides food for 
Brahmans. For the former ceremony compare 
0. Dormer, Das Pindapitryajna odcr Manenopfer 
mit Klossen , Berlin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
especially W. Caiand, liber Totenv&rchrung bei 
einigen der in d ogc rma nische n Vblker , Amsterdam, 
1888, and A Uindkcher Ahmneult, Leyden, 1893 (cf. 
also the same author’s ‘Die altindischen Todten- 
und Bestattungsgebrauche’ in V crhandelingen der 
KminkMjks Amdemie van IVcttenscnappen, 
Amsterdam, 1896). Although the fundamental 
features of this old Indian ancestor-worship 
must be regarded as belonging to the Yedic 
period, still one cannot fail to recognize that its 
forms in most of the sources show that the 
ruling priesthood exerted a strong influence on 
them, and to a large extent transformed them. 
Fortunately, too, in India itself there is no lack of 
statements, as, e.g., in the Gfhyamira of Gobhila, 
pointing to an essentially lower stage of ancestor- 
worship, features of which recur with surprising 
exactness in the Litu-Slavic ceremonial. We 
can almost say that the veil which Christianity 
has drawn across this ancient layer of religious 
worship is more transparent than the one which 
Brahmanism has spread over it. In any case, 
it will be advisable in the re-construction of the 
old Aryan cult of the dead, to which we now 
* Severn! objections to these views raised 'by Paul Stengel in 
fee WiKhemchrijt filr Urns. Phil., 1905, Ho. IS, and by F. 
XsuffRUum in toe Zeitschrift fur deutsche PhilologU, 1907, 
vol, i n have been, answered by fee present writer in his 
Swmhmmlmdmng und CrgmmUhU% i (Jena, 1906), p. 220, 
note t, and ii, (Jena, 1907), p. 335, note 3, p. 532. 

' '.f. For ■ examples: of marriage of fee living to fee dead In 
' modern' India, see Nelson,. M'CMttdl of the Madura District, li. 
40 /Logan, ' M armed gf- "tm Malabar District, L 128; Francis, 
Msgmi : m. Cmwrn of Madras* 1991, i 50. It was noticed also 
among the Tatars by Marco Polo (1st ed. L 234, edL Yuleh who 
gives ' other mmpfe* ; see also J. ■ £ M. de Groot, Religious 
System, of China, ii. 802 L 


pass, to take as our starting-point the Litu- 
Slavic and not the Indian conditions. Here 
we shall deal with {a) the designation and the 
manner of conceiving of the worshipped an- 
cestors, ( b ) the times, (c) the places, ( d ) the ritual 
of the worship of the dead, (e) the general signifi- 
cance, for the history of culture, of the worship of 
the dead in early times. 

(a) Designation and manner of conceiving 

OF THE WORSHIPPED ANCESTORS (ADMISSION INTO 
THEIR NUMBER). — The White Russian peasants 
designate those to whom worship of the dead is 
offered as dzjady (Russ, dedii), 4 grandfather,’ 
while the Great Russians use the term roditeli , 
lit. 4 parents.’ Both expressions, but especially 
the Russian roditeli , roditeli , have now assumed 
such a general meaning that they can be applied to 
any deceased person, even to children of both sexes 
(e£ A 1 p. 594, footnote 1). The Gr. yovete and the 
Lat. parentes {cf. parcntaUa , parentatio) corre- 
spond to the Great Russian expression, while the 
technical designation of the worshipped ancestors 
in Sanskrit, pitdras , literally means 4 fathers.’ A 
still further stage in the upward direction than 
the White Russian dzjady is represented by the 
Gr. rpiTVTr&TQpes, 4 great-grandfathers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche 2 , i, 247). Thus 
we get the designations ‘fathers’ {‘parents’), 
‘ grandfathers 5 and * great-grandfathers, and it is 
not a matter of chance that in the Indian ritual 
the offering of cakes and water is dedicated to 
these three : 

*To three (ancestors) is the water offered, to three is 
the pr$4a given, fee fourth (viz. the descendant) offers It 

S viz. pinto) to fee three ; fee fifth has nothing to do with it * 
Maim, ix. 186). In the same wav this ‘threefold circle of 
afchers Ms embraced b.v the Gr. yowU and the Lat. parentes ; cf. 
Isaacs, viiL 32 : yoveh ettrl ptfnjp teal irarqp teal wawtras teal njfbj teal 
Tovrutv pr t T7jp teal rrar>)p‘ trot yap apxi tov yeVou? elertv ; and 
Festus, p. *221 : parens vulgo pater et mater appeUatur ; sed 
tuns prudent es avos et proavos, avias et proamas parmtum, 
nomine appdlari dicunt (cf. A. Kaegi, DU Neunzahl bei den 
Osla nern , p. 0). 

These ancestors are everywhere considered as 
real and powerful beings, v atehing especially over 
the welfare of the family, as may be seen 
from the^ designations applied to them, such as 
deal irarptpoi, I)i parentes , JDivi manes , White Russ. 
svjaty dzjady , 4 the sacred grandfathers,’ etc., as 
well as from the wording of the prayers which are 
addressed to them. The following, e.g., is a very 
characteristic report with regard to W hite Russia 
(S. 1 p. 593) : 

1 On every possible occasion fee peasant expresses his wor- 
shipful remembrance of his 44 grandfathers.” fie does so In his 
daily prayer, in conversation in fee family and in company, 
as well as on the different festive occasions. There are, too, 
weighty considerations which compel him to regard this as 
Ms duty. He is persuaded that all good fortune in the farm 
and in life was produced by fee continuous exertions of his 
ancestors, and is sustained by means of their blessings and 
their prayers to fee Supreme Being (the latter is a modem 
idea). It was they who laid out the present settlement and 
erected fee buildings which until now have remained intact. 
There fee grandfather dug a canal, there he broke up the land 
and made the fields arable. The grandson splits wood ■ wife 
fee grandfather's axe, fee granddaughter' reaps wife 'her 
grandmother's sickle. In fee dowry of fee ■■ daughter there 
are fee “sarafan,” the necklace, and .even the 'wooden shoes 
of the grandmother; fee spirited black horse Ms' descended 
from fee grandfather's mare. In a word, just as these indi- 
vidual objects speak of fee ancestors,'. so fee 'Whole construc- 
tion of life, which has changed little since their tame, calls 
them daily and, even hourly to remembrance,* 

It is to them, therefore, that the peasant turns 
in all the necessities of daily life. Thus the fol- 
lowing is a prayer used in India at the Pinda- 
pitryajna : 

4 Honour, Pitaras, for your comfort, honour for your living 
sap, honour for your firing power, honour for your gentleness, 
honour for your fife, honour for your vigour, Svdhd to you, 
honour to you, Pitaras, honour ; this (viz. water) is yours, 
Pitaras, this, is our and your life-bringing element ; may we 
who are here be quickened.* Thereupon fee husband gives 
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the pinda, which he# in the middle, to his wile to eat> with 
the words : * Give me a male child, y® Pitarag/ while the wife 
replies, ‘Insert fruit in me, > T e Pifc&ras, a lotus-wreathed boy, 
that he may be uninjured..* 

In accordance with this signification of the help 
of the ancestors in producing children, we can 
understand why the Attic maiden, before her de- 
parture from her parents’ home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to offer a sacrifice to 
the souls of her ancestors (cf. E. Bam ter, Fcunilien- 
f&ste der Griechen und Earner , Berlin, 1901, p. 98). 

Frequently these spirits of ancestors are desig- 
nated as the ‘good 5 and ‘helpful, 5 especially in the 
Lat. mdnesi Old Lat. mdnus, ‘good. 5 This may, 
however, have been intended more in a euphem- 
istic sense, in the same way as, e.g., the avenging 
goddesses are called the * Eumenides/ in order 
that they might be good and gracious; for, in 
general, the souls of ancestors are regarded as 
very stem and easily roused to anger. 

'The inhabitants of White Russia are filled with dread (5.x 
P* 588) ‘lest at the commemoration festival any mistake should 
be made. Then, to speak in the language of the peasants, the 
feast would be no feast. It would mean that they did not 
respect the memory of the person in whose honour the feast 
was instituted. As a punishment for disrespect to the dead 
there would follow at once family discord, death of cattle, 
failure of crops ; in short, mountains and hills would fail upon 
the living.* 

Woe betide those who do not really slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora- 
tion feast, or who do not first taste the food which 
is served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worshipped^ ancestors be only too easily roused. 
The same ideas are to he found in India : ‘ Do us 
no harm, ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we have committed any fault against 
you* {IUgveda, x. xv. 6) ; and in the SrMdha, too, 
the offerer, immediately after the offering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words : * May the fathers 
not be hard* (see further in Caland, Ahmmutt, 
P* 176 ff.}. It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece by the saying, that the ipmt (* the 
spirits of the dead ’) were ow&prpirw (‘prone to 
anger 5 ) and xdkcwal rots £p.wek&£own (cf. E. Rohde, 
{Psyche 2 , i. 246). In Italy, however, according to 
Festus (p. 237), they hung up to the Lares * at the 
Compitmia dolls resembling human beings, ut 
vivis par cant, pilis et simulacris contents 

The dead nian does not, immediately after his 
death and without more ado, join the number of 
these ancestors who are worshipped with such 
anxious dread ; on the contrary, fixed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ancestors who are worshipped as divine. 

In White Russia (S. 1 p. 534), after the mourners have re- 
turned from the burymg-ground, ‘one of the old women takes 
a piece of bread, turns towards the door, and, fixing a copper 
cram on it, speaks the following words, with which she introduces 
f Ae dead man info the general list of her departed relatives : 

Grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, take our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
Wm m friendship, do not quarrel, etc.’*’ In addition to that, 
it is a wide-spread idea that for 40 days after his death the 
r!^ ed Q h 5? no r * e8 f m his vm, tot ‘Visit® his own house 
as well as those of strangers, and is able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on those among the living with whom he stood in 
hostaie relations during his life ; and, in fact, he can do this 
all the more easily as the latter are deprived of the power to 
take vengeance on their adversary, since he, owing to his 
f invisible or comes forward in the form of 
different ammals—which gives him ample scope to inflict all 
sorts of injury on his enemies * (S.X p. 519). * The peasants also 
beheve that for six weeks the soul of the dead, every 24 hours 
and generally by night, flies into the peasant’s hut and drinks 


Idsis) are undoubtedly, from t) 
first, spirits of the dead, as is proved by the certain etymologic 
oomumon oi toe word with larva from lama, andwiK 
festival of the dead, Ldrentaha. The change from d tod mu 
«“ n “£ e , re '? t“ ct,Iy aa in ter : Lio, V* 

fdma. ffaen, stdre : status , etc, Wissowa, in Roacher’s 
Lexicon der jnech. und rdm. Mythologie , art. * Lares* (cf. al 
Religion und Kultus der Rihwr , p. 148 ff., and ARTTvii. 5: 
fails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes to 
false conception of the Lares as ‘spirits of the fields.’ T] 
A* ew , ^ g l ven > Samter, Familienfeste , p. 115 : < 
also Walde, Lat etymdl . Worterbuch, artt. ‘ Lar * and ‘ Larva. 


water from a vessel, which fi set out for the purpwt &r/1 
filled to overflowing* pM p* 559). 

A corresponding idea Is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of the docMUted d«»w» tia? 
enter at once into the world of the Pi tarn*, lm: 
rather wanders to and fro att a ‘spirit 1 or^gho t ’ 
(Skr .prefix, lit. ‘the departed 5 ). The spirit* hmr 
also the indination to return to the dwellings uf 
the relatives, where in the same way * fomi with 
a jug of water* must be given to them. In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition mul Ui 
adopt them among the Piter a», definite cen-mtoiiw* 
were necessary, the most important of which wjm» 
the Sapindikarana (‘ $apuftda*nmking which »k 
place usually on the day after the first mmivrrmry 
of the death, hut often earlier (for partirulurs, ** e 
Caland, Totenwrehrung, p. 22 ff., and UUtonUug, 
Die Religion des Veda, p, 554 f,)» See ANYllSTOH- 
Worship (Indian). 

We shall have to speak afterwards \ $r anil 4 ) of 
the places where the spirit* of the ancestors in the 
earliest times were supposed to live, and of the later 
transformation of the views on thin mlijecL We 
have still to mention here that films Hpiiit* of 
ancestors show a tendency in different imitoriwt, 
usually in connexion with the cult of the hearth tins 
which came more and more to tins front fcf* below, 
II. x), to develop into tutelary hotum dtnluw, local* 
bed in the home. 

Th® wire in trim of the Gr, &u»m* t M&b td 

the IM, di peuatfjt {* ihOM within,* cf. pmiius. pmei'mrt'l and 
larfamilmrl%ot th« Germ. ‘kotelti '{*knbfawfkUii % 1 llw cm# who 
rules the house’; cf. Old Nor, fe»#f, 4 but/ A.M wif®-, *mmmf 
M.H.G. Mm, ‘shed, hof«l‘*Gr. 4 unae*ftvM»JM ilw*lliiif ’ ; 
A.S, mfymlUt ‘penal##, lar$s% of liim d/mm-tty (*(b# 

one In the house 7 ; and of many similar mmm. 

In tiffs connexion the worship of the 
found among several of the Aryan peoples, can W 
explained. Nothing in more frequent in tireuv 
than to imagine the eou! of the d»wl in the 
form of a snake (cf. Rohde, Psych** f L paavim, 
and artt. on Soul and Spirit), which memed 
especially suitable for this on account of ita windiag 
motions, partly on the surface of the earth and 
partly underneath it. Based upon this idea, a 
strongly marked domestic simke- worst* ip has been 
developed among the Lithuanians, regarding which 
Menecius (see above) gives the most detailed 
account ; 

‘Prwfcere# litimnl Samagit*® in ilomiki* tul* forniww, tfi 
in ungulo vapomril, uhi merisa xtat, fa*rhl, 

numim# inst»r oolentes, certo anni ti-mporo prml jm *-,rr}fVnj|i 
evocant ad mens&m. HI vero axeuuie#, \m immdniM tmteohmi 
conscendunt, et supra mensata awident ; mbs |Kwt<}u«m mniptlfi 
fercula delibanint, rursus disoedunt, seque atxSunt in aiv®.rni#. 
Serpentibua digressia, homines !®ti fercula Ck urv*w»fttal* 
■comedunt ac sperant illo anno omnia prm}»n* t\U ®v«nutr«. 
Quodsi ad prece# sacrificull non exier&nt wsriMMites, awt fcrriila 
super mensam posit® non ddiliaverinfc, turn emliwt ft mm 
illo aubituros magmm calamitatem.* Cf. ateo Usidtts, tU I Hi* 
Sainagitarum , p. 81 ; ‘Nutriunt eti&in quasi dfros y«A«u« 
coloris, obesos et qimdrupedes quo«km eerpentem Ghiifitas 
(Litb. gywdU, “ serpent**) vo catm ; s md J&wm Mlviusin Vmmv- 
solmsen, Gottermmen, p. 91; ‘Serpentes cotobeat: M m« 
fanuhas scam quisque In anjrulo domns mrpmbsm btbuit, «sl 
cibum dedit et sacrificium fecit in (gboo tomuS 

At the same stage as the Lithuanian make- 
worship stands among the ancient Romans fci. 
Wissowa, Religion undKultm, p. 155), the worship 
of the house-snake, which is consecrated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its midden 
appearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house* This genius itself, lit. 4 the generator 1 
(gigno), can originally have been none other than 
the ancestral head of the family, who then came 
to be regarded as its tutelary spirit, under whose 
protection stands, as we might naturally expect 
from these family gods, especially the ton# gtni* 

x 5 nw^iage-bed, the place of the generation 
of children. As the paterfamilias in Rome 
was considered the representative of the whole 
family and possessor of the family estate, it wan 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into the tutelary spirit of the master of the 
house.'* 

(b) The times of the worship of the dead. 
— Apart from the funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20% which followed immediately after the 
disposal of the corpse, the feasts in commemo- 
ration of the dead in White Russia may be divided 
into two main classes, special and general : 

* The former ere celebrated in the circle of the family and 
near relatives, for each individual who has died in the course 
of the year, and they take place at stated intervals, though not 
on the game day® or in the same month®, but on the 3rd, 
6th, 9tb* 20tto, and 40th days, reckoning from the day of the 
fourkl, during a period o! six months, and periodically there- 
after in the count of the year till the 'date of the death 
(godmiUtm, “ anniversary ”)• These commemoration feasts take 
place without the co-operation or Massing of the Church. 
They are a relic of primitive, pre-Christian customs. The 
second class, or the general commemoration festivals, are held 
by all on the same day®, which have been .fixed from the 
remotest times by the Orthodox Church, and are never engaged 
in without her consecration. They are held from four to six 
times in the year, and for all relatives at one and the same 
Mme, no matter whether they have been dead for a longer or a 
thorter period. In the whole of Russia these commemoration 
festivals are held on Saturdays, and called in White Russia 
'dzja&f Ithe same name as that of the worshipped ancestors 
themselves!, in Great Russia M parente* Saturday# "{raditellskija 
tubboty). Rut the rmimma is for the most part celebrated on 
the Tuesday of the week following the first Sunday after Easter, 
and this feast is not everywhere called dzjady. . . , These 
commemoration feast* admit of being clammed, according to 
Hie seasons of the year, into those of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter * (B, 1 p. (82 f.). 

These Christian institutions correspond to the 
old Lithuanian heathen conditions, Menecius has 
the special commemoration festivals in view 
when he writes ; * Cseterum cognati celebrant 
convivia die a funere tertio, sexto, nono et quadra- 

f essimo.' A general feast to the dead is described 
y Laskovskij in Lasicius, de Diu Samagitarum, 
p. 50 ; 

* lisdem feriis (the beginning of November, at the festival of 
the flax-god Waizg&uthos) mortucs e tumulis ad balneum et 
epulas invitant : totidcmque sedilia, mantilla, indusia, quot 
invitati fuerint, la tugurio earn ad rem prasparato ponunt ; 
mensam cibo, potu onerant. Dehinc in sua mapalia reversi 
triduum competent ; quo exacto, ilia omnia in sepulchris, potu 
perfusis reiinquimfc; tandem etiam manibus valedicunt.’ 

Another general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
hasidus, p. 61 : * Skierstuwes festum est farciminum, ad quod 
deem togulia ita vocant : Veiii cum mortuis fardmina nobis- 
cum mandueaturus/ Cf. also p. 48: ‘ Vielona Dens animarum, 
cui turn ablatio offertur, cum morfcui paseuntur ; dari autem illi 
soient frixie pkeeritiii®, quatuor lock sibi opposite® pauliulum 
dkeis&a*. Ea» slkiea Vielonia pemixlos (“ wafers of which V. is 
very fond ”) nominantur/ 

From the starting-point supplied by these data 
let us examine the times appointed for the worship 
of the dead among the other Aryan races. Among 
them all, special and general festivals in honour 
of the dead are frequently mentioned. With re- 
gard to the former, the Greeks in the south of 
Europe present us with exact parallels. In their 
case we meet with the rplra koX l vara (the latter 
recurs also in the Roman novendial), i.e. meals 
which were offered to the dead at the grave on the 
third and ninth days after interment. In Athens 
we have likewise the rpiatcades (which was also at 
times repeated), a commemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a date which appears again among 
the Lithuanians, at least in so far as the widow 
must mourn for thirty days at the grave of her 
husband. 

" (Meneehts: ‘Uxor vero tarn oriente quam Occident® sole 
*U { m extinetl oooiugis mpulcrum seden® vel iacen® lamentatur 
diebus trigiuta '). 

Then both in Greece and Rome, in addition to 
the pareidolia on the day of the death or the 
burial (White Russ. godoi'SHna), an innovation 
appears in appointing the birthday of the deceased 
f Of, tor » full account of sriake-worahip, F. S. Kraus®, Sreca, 
€Mbk immZ SskicMal im ViiksgMtdwn d-er Sudslamn, Vienna, 
1886. ■ It I® espeelally interesting, in connexion with the Roman 
'beliefs, that among the Wends in the Spreewaid two snakes 
were worshipped In ' each bouse, one of which was called 
'g&podajf ‘lord of 'the house/ the other gtispoza, “lady of the 
nous©.* Each dies at the same time as the master of the house, 
or. the mistress, as 'the caae'nmy fee 


(yeviana) as a regular commemoration festival in his 
honour. 

Among the general festivals in honour of the 
dead, the most important, so far as Greece is con- 
cerned, is the close of the Anthesteria festival 
in the spring, while in Rome we have the nine dies 
parentages from the 13th to the 21st of February, 
the last of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Larentalia, 
and on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directly from the spirits of the 
dead (Feralia from *dhv$sdlia, cf. above, p. 15 ; 
Larentalia : Idr laris , cf. above, p. 24, footnote ; 
and Lemuria : lemures , ‘ larvae ’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, though not a public 
State feast, was the Rosalia , festival of roses, 
which in Christian times acquired a significance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great majority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the Whitsuntide festival (rusalija, Lat. pascha 
rosata }. See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899. 

With regard to the ancient Teutons we have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 30th days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not improbable that at Yule- 
tide a general feast for the dead took place (cf. 
R. Kogei, Geseh . der deutschm Liter., i. 1, 55, and 
E. Mogk, in Paul's Grmidrm der germanise/ten 
JPItUoloqU*, in. 391). 

Lastly, regarding the Indian times for the 
worship of the dead, we are supplied with the 
same detailed information as we have about those 
of the Litu-Slavg. The time of the uncleanness 
of the relatives^ after a death lasts from three to 
ten days. During this period libations of water 
with grains of sesame must be offered to the de- 
arted either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
ays. Then on the 11th day the first sacrifice 
(snkldka, see above, p. 23 a ) is offered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of the death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrifices are offered to the 
ancestors (though the conditions are more compli- 
cated than they appear from this short summary). 
There were also m India real All Souls 5 feasts, 
among which the As’te&a-festival may be specially 
mentioned (cf., for details, below, II. 4c/), 

If we glance at the details before us, we see 
what a significant part odd numbers play in the 
fixing of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead ; and, in fact, it is frankly avowed in 
India that the odd numbers are sacred to the 
worshipped ancestors. The same thought, how- 
ever, permeates the White Russian ritual, in conse- 
quence of which, e.g., the number of foods offered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably be 
odd (cf. Caland, Totenmrehrung, p. 23, and Sejn 1 , 
pp. 590, 611, etc.). Then among these odd num- 
bers, the number nine comes very prominently to 
the front, which seems to represent the three days’ 
period between death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. Perhaps the 10 days 5 period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of as a nine decadally rounded off! The 
number 30, which also occurs frequently, would 
then be a triad of such decadally rounded nines 
(cf. A, Kaegi, 4 Die Neunzahl bei den Ostariern 5 in 
the PhUologische Abhandlungen fur E. Schweizer- 
Sidler). It is, moreover, worthy of note that the 
farther back we go and the more primitive the 
state of culture, the greater is the number of 
these memorial feasts. A White Russian peasant 
can thus, according to the details given above, 
make the number of special and general festivals 
for the dead mount up to several dozens in the 
year. 
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t 'THB PLACES OF THE WORSHIP OF THE BEAD, 
e nearest and, so to speak, most natural place 
for the friends to serve up the dead man's feast for 
him, and to eat and drink together with him, is 
the neighbourhood of the grave where the body has 
been laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Russia. 

* After the close of the banquet (in the house) they all repair 
to the buryfag-ground, taking 1 with them vodka, "Miny,” and 
barley. There each family prays at the graves of their relatives 
for the peace of their souls. Then they eat and drink, pouring 
out a little vodka on the grave and throwing some morsels from 
each dish on it * (S. 1 p. 605). At the sprlng-clrjad y, * after the 
public worship of the church, they invite the priest, in whose 
company men and women betake themselves to the church- 
yard, partaking together of brandy and food on the way. 
After they have reached their destination they all seat them- 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
the year have completed the laborious days of their life’s journey. 
Here they repeat fixed prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, as “AnelU Panlski n (“ Angel of the Lord **)» then they begin 
to weep and lament, and end with a small debauch in honour 
of the dead. . . * The first mouthfuls of each dish are in every 
case laid on the grave for the soul of the dead. Alter the 
glasses of brandy have gone round the circle several times, the 
mournful mood of the assembly gradually changes into a joyous 
one. While some of those present sob aloud, others laugh and 
joke. Some bow their heads over the grave of their beloved 
dead, and sing in a sustained tone melancholy laments. ... In 
order to calm their sorrow, those taking part in the celebra- 
tion have frequent recourse to their comforter— the brandy. 
Ultimately these memorial feasts end in the laments turning 
imperceptibly Into songs of joy * (SJ p. 616 !.). 

The doings at the Greek rplra ml Imra, which 
were likewise celebrated at the grave (see above, 
p. 25 a ), and at the Roman solemnia mortis (cl. 
M&rquardt, Momuche StaatsvenmU-ung, ill. 298 if.), 
which were accompanied by feasts at the grave, as 
well as at those old German oblatwms, ‘ qua* in qni- 
busdam locis ad sepnkra xnortuonim hunt/ against 
which Burchard of Worms, as late as a.d. IoUii, 
protested, were no doubt mutatis mutandis iden- 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable ! 
that the funeral banquet also (see above, p. 20 h ) 
took place originally not in the house of the de- 
ceased, but at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordams relates the following with regard to the 
funeral obsequies of Attiia <ch. 49) : * Postqu&m t&libus lament!# 
est defiefcus, stramm (probably a Slavic word, which signifies in 
Russian, Polish, and Bohemian “food,*” “meal,” and in Old 
Bohemian also means “funeral banquet” ; cf. Miklosieh, Etyrml. 
Wdrterbuch tier Slav. SprackerL Vienna, 1886, s.v. ** Sfrava ”) 
super tmmdum eiim, qu&m appellant ipsi, ingenfci commissafcione 
concelebrant’ ; and the Greek expression w*pt8«w*w, * funeral 
banquet,* could be most easily explained if the fchrvov took 
place, as among the White Russians, round about the, burial 
mound of the deceased. The old Russian expression for the 
commemoration festival was trizna. which has not vet been 
etymologically explained. . . 

Further, the trench, in which the meals are 
frequently offered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the grave. This is 
what ^ we have in ancient India, according to the 
description of Gobhila : * Then three trenches are 
dug out, one span long, four fingerbreadths wide, 
and the same depth. Thereupon darh'ha grass is 
scattered on them/ On this darbha grass, then, 
with many varied ceremonial actions, the cakes 
are laid down for the three ancestors, father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather (cf. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 549 1). The same sig- 
nificance belonged in Rome to the mundus , a trench 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for the purpose of receiving sacrifices 
for the dead. This trench played the same rdle 
in the worship of the inferi as the altar played in 
fche cult of the superi. Such a mundus was pro- 
bably also the ‘grave* of the Larenta, in which 
at the Larentalia a sacrifice to the dead was offered 
(cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer , p. 
187 ff.; Samter, Familienfeste, p. 121). Ulysses, 
too, as is well known, when in the lower world, 
offers his libations in a trench. 

A third place at which the dead were often 
honoured with food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations was the cross-road. Among the Slavs, 
Cosmas of Prague bears witness that, about the year 


1092, Prince Bretial&v UU turned tin* following pin- 

hihition : 

‘Item sepulture*, qtm Actant in sOri* «tt In mm pi*, 

®tnm (or acenaa? cf. Kotijsrmkij, qp. c*f. p ! r *2T? , q ;» t% 
gemili ritu fftrietant in hr.w if m inmi, pmn « h an.t ,»r ; m 

S usstionem, item ft ions# pr i lanur, quo# ? \*r » ;*;<« 

mm eiestes mmm m induti U mn I w*m 1 x ben ? < t ro r- 
cebent* 

A feast similar to that here described wm the 
Roman Compitalxa, which was held once a year 
with debauchery and merry-making - hi h in honour 
of the Lares at the cross- road* (more fully explained 
in Wissowa, op. rit. p, 14 h f») ; but in Orw-o* 
it was customary to throw down at the mum* yhirm 
offerings to the souk and to Hecate, their tiiiMrewi 
(cf. Samter, op. cit p . 129). In India, in the Mime 
way, the belief is widely held, and of extreme 
antiquity, that cross-roads and dwelling* plat'* 1 # of 
1 spirits are identical [cf. Oidentwrg, op. of. jvp, 2teS\ 
562 s ; and Crooke, Popular IPJigim ami i ttdure 
of xV. India , London, 1896, i. 77L, 1115, 290 . The 
reason for this idea has been sought in fb** fact, 
which has been expressly attested at IvaM in the 
case of India (cf* Oldenberg, p. 5020. that the 
crossing of great main roads was ti favourite, place 
for burying the dead. In this way the worship 
of the dead at the* grave, at the trench, and at the 
cross-roads really amounts to tie- thing In 
opposition to this, however, we have the remem- 
brance of the dead, with gifts of fmnl and drink, 
in the dml tings of the surviving rebuke*, which 
will be dealt with in the next section. 

( d ) The ritual of the worship of the oiuit 
— It will here Im* advisable to puss over a consider- 
able number of individual jwrnlianihv*, ami to eon- 
firm ourselves to the. most important feature*. 

(a) The summoning and dumissmg of Urn onem* 
tors .— It is a prevailing custom to call Wdeitinif on 
the ancestors at the. beginning of the commemora- 
tion feast, and to dismiss them an solemnly til it* 
close. W e are again informed most aoeuratol v with 
regard to White Russia : 

* All seat themselves at the table, which Is set with artfcfas 
of food, among which beer and spirit* are to be found, ami the 
one who reads the prayer utters the following words : 

“Ye sacred grandfather*, we call you. 

Ye sacred grandfather*, come tons! 

Here is all 'that Clod has given. 


Ye sacred grand father*, we imptert ?«l 
C ome, fly to us ! w 

At the end of the meal they rise from the table arid riinyieM* 
after having taken leave of the heavenly intablteiit* in the tot* 

lowing way : 

“ Ye sacred’ grandfathers ! ye have flown hither, 

Ye have eaten and drunk, 

How fly away home again ! 

Tell us, do you wish anything more ! 

But better is it, that ye % heevenwenle. 

AkySfi, aki’ift I” 

k sound which they make to scare away hens end ww*). 1 
Ur. S.J p. 696 ff. 

The summoning as well as the disttiiising 0 ! the 
ancestors is accompanied by extraordinary customs. 
For the pur)>oses of the former they place a csooked 
pig’s, sheep s, or fowPs head on the table. 

* After the master of the house has got the gue«l* ssatod at the 
commemoration table, he takes in the one hsad • candle rolltd 
up m a pancake, In the other a loaf of bread, awl carries thses 
three times round the animal's head which ha* been ulsced on 
the table, calling aloud by name not only all his dead relatives 
and acquaintances, hut also- all who have ever lived on the itl***©* 
of ground belonging to him as master of the btmse* and irmtee 
them with the words, “ -Gome .to toi* hauquet”’ (4* p. .«S f.y 

At the end of the feast the ancestors are seared 
away, 

‘The master or the mistress ot the bmm romwv«i tb» taWi 
away from the scats, and sprinkles the whole floor of tot room 
to the door with water, laying at the same felt, ** If mm t»f« 
not eaten or drunk enough, go to the priest'# court.** With 
these words toe souls of toe dead, are' temed outo|S.i p, illy 

A custom very like this is described by Meneciua, 
who is also acquainted with the solemn invitation 
to the dead (‘ad quae convivia animam defunct! 
mvitaut precantes ante ianuam ’) among the mmh 
Lithuanians : 
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* Pencto prandio sacrificiilus surgit de mens*, ac scopis domum 
pomt: mimmqm mortnorum cum pulvere eieit, fcanquam 
pulices, atque his precatur verbis, ut e domo recedant ; edistis 
ac bibistis aniline dilectie, ite foras, ite foras.* 

The same invitation and leave-taking of ancestors 
are attested with regard to the Indian Pindapitr- 
yajha : 

* After depositing the piv4&, he (the offerer) utters the words, 
“Ye Pitaras, may this be savoury to your taste, may each one 
enjoy his share." Afterwards he dismisses the Piteras with 
the words : “ Depart, ye lovely Piteras, to your old mysterious 
ways, give us riches and good fortune, grant us abundant pos- 
session in men " * (cf. Cal&nd, T<itinmrehrtmg t p. 5 f.). 

In Italy and Greece, on the other hand, there are 
to be found survivals only of the linal expulsion of 
the souls. In the latter there existed the saying, 
which is at once proved to have been very ancient 
by the use of the word x%ms for \jsi%ai (cf, above, 
p. 15); Bvpafr, oik lr ! ’A vdeffrfpia — "Away, 

ye souls, the feast of the dead is over * (see J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion , 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 35, 265, 632), In Italy, at 
the Lemuria, the spirits of the fathers were driven 
away with the words, ‘Manes exile paterni * (cf. 
Rohde, Psyche*, i. 239 1 ). 

y) The feeding of the summoned ancestors.— Con- 
cerning the forms in which the "grandfathers 1 
were entertained by the White Russian peasants, 
we are also provided with full information from 
Sejirs materials ; 

* At the table, which in laid with Lenten food, all the gueste sit 
down along with the family of the deceased. Before the meal 
the kanunu (from Or. m »w, the real food of the dead) is given 
out, from which each of the guests takes four spoonfuls ; one of 
those he pours out m the table beside him, the other three he 
sups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The guests must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there are not few) to appease the deceased, 
that he may not rob his relatives of their earthly goods* <&* 

p. 585), 

* The supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
each member of the family lays on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and these remain the whole night on the table, 
along with all the other eatables which have been left over from 
the supper. This is done, the peasants say, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the night and devours all 
that is left there ' (8.* p. 592). 

* The master of the house commences the feast. He takes a 
spoon with kanumi and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then he eats three spoonfuls from this dish. 
This is repeated in turn by all the members of the family 
who are present. Then the kanunu is removed from the table, 
.From the other courses each guest takes as much as he pleases, 
provided that he first of all sets aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table— for “ the grandfathers." From these little bits a 
considerable heap of all kinds of mishmash is, by the end of 
the supper, formed on the table* (§.* p. 613). 

* If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falls on the 
seat or on the floor, they dare not lift it up. “ That," they gay, 

“ some one will eat ” * <S . 1 p. 61 1). Cf. also Menecius : * Si quid 
forte deoidat in terrain de men m» id non toiiunt, Bed dtserfcis, 
ut ipgl loquuntur, animis, aim nullos habeut ve! cognates vel 
amicos vivos, a qaibui excipiantur convivio, reHnquunt inandu- 
oandtim.' ‘After they have prayed at the grave, they all , 
separate and go to their homes, where they seat themselves 
once more at the table, on which the wives place pancakes and 
mead. They throw morsels of the pancakes into the mead. 
Each member of the family (with the exception of the children) 
must invariably sup three spoonfuls of this dish. Some of this 
mixture they leave intentionally in a soup-bowl for the “ grand- 
fathers." After the pancakes they eat the other prepared 
courses. When they have supped and prayed to God, they lie 
down to sleep, placing the remains of the mixture on the 
window sills. The remains of the other foods they divide out 
into small dishes, which in the same way are placed here and 
there beside the window. Bread and spoons are left on the 
table the whole night. The doors in the peasant’s room are 
not. locked during this night, but are left' a little ajar, so that 
'the dead may come in ’ p. .605). 

From these statements three points are dear: 
(1) Food and drink are shaken out on the table for 
the ‘grandfathers’ during the meal itself; (2) 
That which falls under the table belongs to the 
dead who have no family or friends; (3) The 
remains of the food and drink are placed after the 
meal in vessels, which axe set near the windows or 
on the tables to be partaken of by the ‘grand- 
fathers/ 

All tots can be proved in classical tradition, 
although only .in fragments. Certainly the bar- 
barian custom of preparing toe meal for the dead 


on the table itself (as at toe grave) has fallen into 
abeyance. Among the Greeks, points ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) 
are combined into one, in such a way that they 
believe that whatever falls under the table during 
the meal belongs to the dead in general. 

Cf. Laert. Diog. viii. 34 : ‘ Apt<rro(f>avr}s twv qgwwv (frrjcrlr ctvou, 
rd TtiTrrovra Acytov ev rots ’'Hpoxri yivccrQ' are* av «*tos -rijs 
rpatr&Tq? KaraniarQ, and Athenaeus X. 427 e: rot? rtTeXevrqKoa-t. 
rCnf (hCktav air4veixov rd srirtrovra rm rpoifiyjs curb rtav rpave^Stv 
(cf. also Sumter, Familienfests der Griechen und Rormr, p. 109). 

The third point finds its analogy again among 
toe Greeks, in the fact that on the last day of the 
Antkesteria festival it was customary to place 
cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots — 
xfrrpa-h after which the day was named (cf, Rohde, 
Psyche \ L 23S). 

( 7 ) The food of the dead . — Like all the details of 
the ritual connected with the dead, the kinds of 
food and even the courses which must be placed 
before the dead are fixed in detail. With 
regard to the first of these, the cakes (cf. above, 
Lith. slides Vielonia pemixlos , ‘ the wafers which 
Vielona likes’; and also White Russ, klecki , the 
latter taken over from German through Polish) 
play an important part among the Lithuanians. 

‘ The courses at the commemoration meal were as a rule as 
follows : kutljd (wheat or barley grains) prepared with ordinary 
or lenten butter, if honey could not be got, Mccki, “cakes” 
(In most cases made of barley with a piece of lard in the inside), 
pancakes, and porridge* <&.* p« 514). ‘All the others who at- 
tend the funeral at once betake themselves to the .house of 
the deceased na klecki , “to eat cakes"* (8J p, 554), * At this 
meal galu&ki or klrcki must without fail bo among the dishes. 
There " are even proverbial expressions referring to them to be 
found among the population of this place, such m “he was na 
kUckachi l ” (he was at a funeral- or commemoration-feast) ; or 
if a person is dangerously ill and there is no hope of his re- 
covery, they say: nu klecki jemu / 1*., “he will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes " * (cf. 8.1 p. 576). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how closely 
this corresponds to the Indian pinda, which is so 
characteristic of the Indian worship of the dead, 
that sapinda , * cake companion/ has come to be the 
technical* expression for the circle of relatives 
whose duty it is to offer to the three ancestors 
(father, grandfather, and great-grandfather). 

The question, what dishes were in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, would require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general interest 
for the history of culture by helping to determine 
the most primitive food of the living. In the 
meantime we can refer only to two undoubtedly 
very ancient foods of the dead, viz. honey and 
beans. 

The former is the most important ingredient of 
the White Russian kanunil {see above); ‘This is 
usually cooked with bruised grains of peeled barley 
or wheat, which are afterwards stirred in sytd, 
* 1 honey- water ” ’ (S . 1 p. 555). Thus it happens that 
the kanunu (a Gr. foreign word, as we saw) is called 
by its vernacular name sytd (p. 613), and on com- 
paring this with the Skr. sutd, * soma-juice, soma- 
offering ’ {lit. ‘ pressed/ root su), we may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from the primitive 
Aryan vocabulary, just as in toe more frequent 
expression for honey and mead, Skr. madhu, Gr. 
pAdv, O.H.G. meto, 0. Slav, medii, etc. The Indian 
food for the dead, which was offered at the 
Srdddhm, rice-soup and honey, corresponds exactly 
to the White Russian kanunu. 

* Thus apeak Use Piter**; “May the person be boro in our 
family who will offer to m on the' 13th 'day rice-soup mixed with 
honey and ghi t n * * Tormented with hunger and making known 
their own sins, they demand rice-soup mixed with ..honey from 
their sons and grandsons* (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p, 44 f.). 

But in the Greek and Roman cult of toe dead 
also, honey is a favourite food devoted to the 
powers of the under world (cl, for details on this, 
Sam ter, op : cit. p. 84 if., and Marquardt, Staatsver- 
waltung, lit. 299). 

With regard to the beans, we may refer to an 
exhaustive article by L, von Schroder, ‘ Das Bolinen- 
verbofc bei Pythagoras und im Veda/ in WZKM , xv . 
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187 ff., in which convincing proof is brought for- 
ward that the above-mentioned pod, whose Aryan 
name appears in the Lat. faba~Q. Slav. bobti. 
Alb. ba$§ f was used even in primitive Aryan times 
as an offering to the departed souls (see J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias , iv. 240 f.}. 

It is also to be noticed that in the Polish-Russian 
province of Pintschov (cf, Kotljarevskij, op. cit . p. 
255) the combination of these two foods of the dead, 
honey and beans, is attested : * The foods at the 
commemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honey- water.* 

(8) The frame of mind m the worshippers {joy and 
grief). —According to Menecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among the 
ancient Lithuanians in perfect silence: ‘in his 
conviviis quibns mortno parentant, fcacite assident 
mensse tanqnam mnti * ; and also in India we are 
told : ‘ As long as the Brahmans eat in silence, so 
long do the manes enjoy the meal ’ (cf. Wintemitz, 
‘Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen ? * in JBeilaqe 
zur Miinchner AZ, 1903, No. 259, p. 300). On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether the Lat. 
sHkemium denotes the ‘meal taken in silence* 
or the ‘meal of the silent ones* {i.e. the dead) 
(cf. Osthoff, Etymologische Parerga , Leipzig, 1901, 
66 ff). 

In any case the meal, or # at least the chief part 
of it, was passed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vividly described by Sejn {* p. 596 ff.) 
with regard to the White Russians : 

* One can perceive that some anxiety tills the hearts of the 
whole assembly. The aged, who already stand, so to speak, 
with one foot m the grave, are at this time sadder and more 
thoughtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
just raised the glass of spirits to their lips, they stop sud- 
denly and do not drink, but listen to some unexpected noise, 
the moaning of the wind, or the rustling of ft neighbouring tree 
which is casting off its last leaves. If the gate creaks, or the 
door moves, or the door-latch gets unfastened, or a half-broken 
pane in the window rattles— whatever the cause may be— if, 
attracted by the light, a belated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, all these tilings are regarded as undoubted 
signs of the visit of their dead grandfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill and consists only of single remarks, either 
concerning the certain presence of the dead and their share in 
the entertainment, or about their former life,* etc. 

It is tills frame of mind — this firm conviction 
that the deceased person is present at the meal— 
that led to the custom among the White Russians 
(cf. _ above, p. 20 b ), as well as in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of remembering the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly way : d&Qecrav ol waXcuol iv roh 
wepiddwvms rbv rereXei.'r^A'ora braivdv ml d <pav\ot 7}v 
(cf. Rohde, Psyche 2 , i. 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the first and fundamental sentiment of 
the funeral and commemoration feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, nevertheless, quite as character- 
istic of these celebrations to show a tendency, before 
they are finished, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
treme— joy and mirth. The reason of this is, 
of course, to be sought, in the first place, in the 
fact that the mourners in an excessive degree turn 
for comfort to spirituous liquors, which very soon 
take effect, while, in the second place, the con- 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the peace of the 
dead in the grave (cf. for details, Wintemitz, op. 
evt.). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, the festivals in honour of the dead 
are wont to be brought to a close by games and 
dancing, trials of strength, masquerades, and music 
Wintemitz, op. cit.). All these elements of 
rejoicing are contained in the following description 
from White Russia (S. 1 p. 588) : 

‘After the close of the entertainment, the mistress of the 
house produces a sieve with cabbage-heads and places it on 
the table. Every one has cabbage-stocks in his pockets. The 
person standing at the head of the table now takes a head 
of cabbage and pitches it at the master of the house, whereupon 
all begin to fight with cabbage-heads and cabbage-stocks. When 
these are exhausted they begin to throw at one another 
whatever comes to their hands. ... It seldom happens that 


commemoration festivals paw without tirmwls, Tfe« ixtmamj 
of throwing or bmtm% with efthbt,ge*fMttdt la wromjwdwi by 
songs, masquerades, music, and dannng * alter gmff mA anxluty 
come joy and consolation). Tim! in how the White «o». 

naeraoration festivals (eAavtury) art «It brmted/ 

For the student* of comparative culture, however, 
this rustic play with cabbage-head* it* fundament- 
ally the same as the spertneulum admiramium 
which took place at the funeral of AUil&, or the 
games at the pyre of Pair od us. 

(*) The feeding of beggars —In 
may mention the wide-spread custom, in the White 
Russian service of the dead, of showing kindness 
to beggars on this occasion. 

* Without them no single funeral or cominemnrstloii f**m*J 
takes place. They kike the place nf Hit pr «*: cm iha *• *■ •»!> », 
Their songs, ymyem, md religion! tmitw ar* r*v**U I 4 
sufficient equivalent, ami out very mftmmmmm j« t 1 1* .r 
pocket®.* ‘the beggar*, knowing that a* I Hitt % n 
treated to food md drink, and remove lumnlAp cJU. 
together to them in crowds from all dweebt * (A, j | -p, ; i? t i »;?$ 

The reason for this is per hups to be found in the 
fact that beggars, i.e. cripples, the Wind, the lame, 
am! especially the weak-minded and idiots, Long 
exceptions to the norma! course of nature, have in 
the thought of primitive man something unjter- 
natural, and thus ‘sacred/ about them, on iicrouiit 
of which they can in* regarded as trpn^mUhlivm 
of the summoned souk of the dead tmrmum. It 
may also Ire owing to this idea that m Slavonic 
soil (cf. A, Bruckner, VltoksiHch-liifnitbehr Pro* 
digten dm XV Jaiirhunderta, 1 A whin fur */<***, 
Phil. xiv. 183 If.) the spirits of the deadf ?t,r« often 
thought of as ubwic (Ok Slav. uiwHjf), »>. * poor 
little men ? (‘diemombus mvriiivm ulfcrunt, qnm 
dienntur i'bmthy*\ remuntes sen derclinqnrntes eis 
residuitates dborurn quinta feria veiiwn 
We are therefore inclined to Iwdieve that in thin 
feeding of beggars at the White Russian ivMimh n 
primitive custom m preserved which In India, as we 
have already seen, the clergy had turned to their 
own account, hr actually making it a rule that 
the pious should feed ami clothe whole bands of 
Brahmans at the krdtddhws. The service winch is 
rendered to the Brahmans is really rendered to the 
ancestors. 

(e) The general significance, for the his. 

TORY OF CULTURE, OF THE WORSHIP tip Till 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES.— It is 1K)I insert illR 
too much to say that the entire social organisation 
of primitive times rests in the in»t rmirt im 
ancestor-worship. Its practice falls, in the first 
place, on the sons, and then on the more distant 
relatives of the deceased. In this connexion we 
find, among some of the individual peoples, dtp 
finite circles of relatives ; among the Indium* the 
sapinda, or ‘ cake-companions ’ ; among the \ ireeks, 
the dyxuxrc «, or ‘ nearest * ; among the Romans, the 
prmnnqm sobrino tmm t « the relatives m far m the 
sobrhms * ; and it Is not improbable that even in 
primitive times there existed a notion of such a 
close kinship, the members of which were, in the 
first instance, under an obligation to present the 
sacrifice of the dead to their common ancestors. 
In his der indogtrm. AMrtmmkumk Imt 

art Erbschaft’) the present writer bus sought to 
prove that these ‘next of kin* in primitive times 
were covered by the conception of the Indian 
samtufa. relationship, and included those mxmm 
who had in common father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, or one of these anewtom, while t» the 
case ^ of the Gr. dyxarrets and the Lat pr&pimmi 
sobrino tenus the purely agnate relative® mentioned 
above were, in the performance of the duties of 
mourning, early joined by cogmti and even affine** 
±Sut m any case they must have been originally the 
same persons to whom belonged, besides the offering 
of the sacrifice to the dead, the right of inheritance 
and the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
of the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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closest connexion with each other. In India, such 
expressions as ‘to be one’s heir* and 4 to give the 
funeral feast to somebody’ fSkr. ddgddd, ‘sharer,’ 
‘heir,’ and sapinda, ‘sharer in the sacrificial 
cake *) are often synonymous. The same holds in 
Greece, where, as* late as Ids own time, the orator 
Isaeus (vi. 51} could say ; * Which of the two alterna- 
tives is law, that the son of this woman, or this 
son of the sister of Philoctemon, whom he has 
adopted, etmi kkripovbfiQr sal iwl ra fivijaara !4mt 
X€&f**»ap ml ivaytouvra I * In Borne the principle of 
the Jus pontiticnm is accepted, nulla hereditm sine 
mcm, but among the old Teutons also the idea 
must have prevailed that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical conceptions. 

Linguistic proofs of this are supplied fay the Old Norse ex- 
pressions : trfa, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast,’ (2) *to 
Inherit*; er/d, ‘ inheritance ’ ; trfita-otdr, *& funeral feast’; 
srjH, *a wake,’ ‘funeral feast’ ; trfingi, erjt-mrdr ( JLEL erfe- 
mard% ‘an heir*; erfi-iH, ‘awake/ * funeral feast,* 

This alliance of worship and property was, 
at the same time, the real defensive and offensive 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
first resort, the duty of blood revenge (cf. Schrader, 
Real l ex. , art. Tllutrache’) for a murdered or wounded 
companion devolved ; and since in those ancient 
times, in which as yt t there was no State, but only 
families, clans, and* tribes, it was simply this institu- 
tion of blood revenge that afforded mankind that 
protection which in historical times the law a and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor- 
dinary significance of ancestor-worship and the 
circle of relations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, quite apparent 
But whether it was a question of offering the sacri- 
fice to the dead, the entrance of the heir into pos- 
session, or the performance of the duties of blood 
revenge, it was always on the sons, in the first in- 
stance, that the man based his hope. This explains 
the ardent desire for sons which appears undis- 
guised in the prayers to the gods, ana especially to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of the welfare 
of tiie family (cf. 0. Schrader, Reallex ., art. 

‘ Kinderreichtum ’). There was no special desire 
for daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacrifice to 
the dead, and were employed only in the lamentation 
services (see above, p. 19 f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in primitive times be begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ; they must, on the 
contrary, be born of a wife who has been solemnly 
brought into the husband's house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (cf. Rcallex., art. 4 Hcirat ’). 
It follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, and bachelorhood as an almost un- 
thinkable self - contradiction. So intense was 
this feeling, that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man was even after his death 
married to a wife for the life to come, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (cf. on this 
0. Schrader, Die Schiokger mutter und der Hage- 
stolz, Brunswick, 1904, and Totenhochzeit , Jena, 
1904). 

4 . The realms of the dead.-— As the primitive 

Aryans lived together in families and clans (cf. 
Reallex., artt. ‘"Familie ’ and 4 Sippe ’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
dans. In Borne each gem had the use of a common 
sepulcrum, and also in Greece the individual groups 
oi related ^ oIkoi were bound together by common 

§ laces of interment {xoa>bv /zpyfia) (cf. Marquardt, 
*rivatleben der Burner, 1879-82, p. 353 ; and Rohde, 
Psyche*, l 229, note 3). In the North, expressions 
like 0. Nor, wit hangar, ‘hill of the trine* (wtt } 
‘family/ ‘tribe’) and Russ. dial, roditcllskoje 
misto , 4 cemetery/ properly 4 place of the ancestors 5 
(on Russ, roditdi, ‘ancestors/ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also confirmed 


by many facts of early historical research (cf. 
Reallex., art. 4 Fried ho*?/ and M. Much, MitUil- 
ungen der anthrop. Gesell. in Wien , xxxvi 90). 

Public roads and paths were places at which these 
tribal graves were by preference wont to be laid 
out, perhaps because they were in this way most 
visible to the eve, or perhaps because in ancient 
times roads ana paths were regarded at the same 
time as boundary lines between the separate dis- 
tricts, which were in this way both made obvious 
and protected by the sacred remains of the an- 
cestors, The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (cf. Marquardt, p. 351, and 
I, Muller, Die grieehisehen PrivafaUert timer 2 , 1893, 
p. 221) as well as in India (cf. p. 26) ; but according 
to Nestor’s Chronicle (ed. Miklosieh, p, 7 ) the old 
Slavonic Radiances, Yjatidi, and Severjanes laid the 
ashes of their dead in a small vessel and placed this 
na stolid (‘ upon a pillar ’) beside the roads (cf. Kofcl- 
jarevskij, op. cit . p. 123, who also refers to the 
fact that the Czech hranice has, in addition to 
the meaning 4 boundary/ the significations of 
4 burial-mound* and ‘ funeral-pyre ’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and paths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dwell in the depth 
of the earth and in the neighbourhood of their 
graves. But as in the course of historical develop- 
ment (cf. Real lex., artt. 4 Stamm ’ and 4 Stoat *) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu- 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of localizing the deceased in real realms of 
the dead, situated usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authority of influential priestly 
castes, obtained a religious significance (cf. on this 
below, II. 5 ), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newly created realms of the dead places of 
enjoyment for the ‘good’ and places of punish- 
ment for the 4 wicked/ 

Among the Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of the dead. The 
Indians, leaving the older primitive ideas (above, 
p. 23} out of account, thought of the kingdom of 
the blessed as in the heavens under the sovereignty 
of the first human pair, Yama and Yarn!, wiiose 
names recur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair to be a com- 
mon I ndo- Iranian idea. It is a contested question 
whether, along with this heaven, there was also 
in Vedic times the conception of a 4 hell ’ (cf. 
Oldenberg, Dk Religion des Veda , p. 530 ft' ; 
MacdoneQ, Vedic Mythology, p. 169 f.). Among the 
Greeks, there stands as the central point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 
ground, world of "'Aioys. Its entrance is reached 
by a long voyage over the ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde 3 , i. 53 ff. ). Deep down beneath 
it lies H&prapos {II. viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the wicked (CM. xi. 576}. For a .few elect 
’HX&riov {Od, iv. 561 ff.) is appointed— a plain at 
the Western border of the world, where ever- 
lasting spring reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to place over against these poetical pictures, 
which at a later date passed also into Italy, was 
their Oreu.% which is lacking in every character- 
istic trait. 

4 The Romans did not possess a conception of. the continuance 
of life and of retribution after, death, or of the form of existence 
in the realm of the shades which was Invested with any lively 
imagination * (Wissowa, Religion und Kultus -der M&rner, p. 
102 ). 

If we turn northwards, we find, in the first 
place, among the IYtou ddavaWi*ovres , 4 the Getes who 
regard themselves as immortal* (Herod, iv. 93), 
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to whose bosom the farmer commits the seed ; and 
accordingly we are not surprised if the gods of the 
earth who gradually emerge among the different 
peoples rule over the souls of the dead that are 
laid in the earth as well as over the seed which 
springs up out of the earth. This is true, in the 
first place, of the Mother Earth herself, of the 
Greek fata (Rohde, L 208), and of the Latin Tell us 
(Wissowa* A rchivfur Iteligionmvissensehaft, vii. 47), 
while among the Lithuanians 2emifna (of. Lett 
Semmcs m/de, Litlu zcmc * earth/ fhrae. tj 

* earth -goddess 1 ) is on the one hand a goddess of 
blessing for field and house, and on the other hand 
sacrifices are ottered to her at the festival of the 
dead. In this connexion the attempt has been 
made* by the writer of the present article (Ikallex. 
p, 87 ft ) to interpret the Greek Persephtmem as the 

* killing of the seed/ * and the Latin Feronia as 
the * bringing of the seed/ 

II . Worship of the sky and other natural 

PHENOMENA — * THE HE A VENLY OSES.'— Intro - 
ducthnu — If we have so far succeeded m presenting 
the fundamental features of the Aryan worship of 
the dead, sometimes even to very trifling details 
in its development, we have owed this above all else 
to the Litu-»Slavic tradition, by means of which we 
were enabled fully to understand the conditions 
prevalent among other Aryan races, which were 
noth incompletely attested and {as c.g. among the 
Indians) transformed by priestly refinements. It 
is natural* therefore, to ask whether it will not be 
possible in the same way to understand the funda- 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a whole. 
For this task it will unfortunately be necessary, 
owing to the facts noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the pagan Slavs, and 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
conditions prevalent among the Lithuanian Prus- 
sians, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
fuller information. We may begin the subject 
with some general descriptions, supplied by trust- 
worthy authorities, of the pagan beliefs about God 
obtaining among these peoples. First of all we 
may mention Peter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first Prussian Chronicle (1326). 

* Pruthcnl notlciam del non habueranfc. Quia siraplices 
faerunt* mm ration© comprehended non potuerunt, et quia 
literas non habuerunt, imrno in wrlpturii* ipsum gpecularl non 
potcmnt. . * . Et quia me. deu m non eognoverunt, kieo contigit, 
quod ermndo ontnem crestumm pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 

Itinam ct stcllaa, tonitrua, volatility quadruped!* etiam, 
usque mi bufottem. Habuerunt etiam Iucob, campus et aquas 
sacra*, sic quod secure, aut agros colere vd piscari ausi non 
taerant in eisdetn ’ (Seript&res rirrurn Pnmkarum , L 53). 

We may compare with Peter of Dusburg's state- 
ment the following passage from the Citron, ord. 
TheuL of Riumenau {Scriptures rerum Prus&karum, 
i. 53, note 1 ) ; 

* Horum (the Prussians) rites sicufc a Christiana religion© 
aUenus, it* ah omni huraanitate remotes fuit. Ipai namque 

S isco gtmtUiUtis error© imbuti omnem ornatura aril atque 
rm adorantes nonnullaa allvaa adeo sacraa esse arbitrabantur 
at nee ligna inoklere nec vetustate quidem deiect&s arbores 
ixdbi abducero pemiittebant/ 

Later but still more characteristic testimonies 
regarding the Litu- Prussian conditions are sup- 
plied by the report of a Jesuit missionary who 
at the beginning' of /he 17th cent, travelled all 
through Polish Livonia: 

* Hi varies deos habent, ahum aril, alium terra, quibus alii 
mbstmt, ut dii piscium, agrorum, frumentorum, bortorum, 
pecoruui, ©quorum, vacc&rum ac singularium necessitatum 
pronrms’ {cl l.'sencr, (Mtemamm, p. 109). Of. Ilelmoidi 
uhrtmira Slamrmn, i. p. 153, e«L Parts : * inter multiform!* 
deorum numma, quibus arv* silvas trhtiti&s atque voluptates 
attribuunt, non diifitentur unum in cariis cete ris im peritan tem.* 

* etc. ; w rwr apxatutv Srio** rpotf**}. He#.*, 

n rpetn Arcndius, and (cf. also Hoops, Waldbaurm 
imd Kuiturtctanzm, Str&ssburg, HI05, p, 360); Jrfrm.ia, 
F&rbniu, Firdnm t aec. to W. Mannhanlt, Wald- und Feldkulte , 
Berlin, 1S7&-7, it 328: far *bhers-) t ‘sprit*; for 

another view et Fenmia of. W. Schulze, Eigeimamen, 
Berlin, 1904, p. tm* 


With these general characteristics of the Litu-Prussian 
religion the gods and god-names of the Lithuanians and Prus- 
sians themselves correspond well. We have information about 
these from men like Jan Menecius (Meletius, Malecki,see above, 
pp. IT, 19), Math. Stryikowski ( Kronika Polska, Litewska , 
Pruska, Moskmcmcska, Tatar ska, Rgbg. bei Os ter berg, 1582), 
Jakob Laskowski (in Lasicius,* de I)m SamagUarum , Basel, 
1615), Matthieus Praatorius (Ddicias Prussicce Oder Preussuche 
Schaubuhne , completed about 1698, edited, with verbatim ex- 
tracts from the MS, by William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

If we attempt to emphasize what is xeally 
characteristic m these Prusso-Lithuanian con- 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to be found in 
the fact that, for all phenomena of nature and life, 
for all undertakings and conditions of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of tiiese which 
was at all prominent, individual gods ( Sondergbtter , 

4 special gods, 5 as H. Usener has aptly named them) 
were created, who, at least as a general rule, may 
be said to remain within the limits of the concep- 
tion to which they owe their origin. 

If, in order to demonstrate this by an example, we single out 
a particular province of culture, as, e.g., cattle-breeding, which 
evidently occupied a prominent place in the life of the Litu- 
Prussians, we have, to begin with, a god' who looks after 
cattle in general (Sutra ras% then a goddess who looks after 
their propagation (Gotha), a god. who attends to the feeding 
(Sze rirzim), another taking care of the pasture lands (Ganyklos 
di rm). In addition to these, there are * special gods ’ concerned 
with the oxen (Bauhis), the horses (Ratainicza), the sheep 
(Eratinis), the swine (Krukn and Kremata ), the poultry 
(Smrcspmicsegimmsdirm), the bets (Bicziu hirhullis, Awtheia, 
Prakor trims), the calves _( K a rm i t is), the young pigs (Priparmm), 
and there is even a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
most horrible plagues of the farmer, 'the fly pest (Mmiu bit - 
bike). We should meet with the same phenomenon if we 
examined closely the realms of nature or other spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life* etc. 

Long ago it was observed that this fundamental 
feature of the Litu-Prussian conception of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with amazing accu- 
racy in the Old Soman religion. This comes before 
our notice most obviously in the list of gods which 
appears in the so-called Indigitamenia, t.e. priestly 
collections of forms of prayer to be used on the 
most varied occasions, which are known to us in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the Antiquitates rerum divinarum of Varro, 
who drew his materials from these Indigitamenia . 
Now, although the fixing of these names of gods in 
definite classes (di nuptiales , di agrestes , etc. ) t may 
have been already undertaken by the Pontifices, or 
for the first time by Varro, and although many of 
these names of deities may at first have been placed 
in that particular class owing to the interpretation 
of Varro, which was doubtless often wrong, still 
it is quite certain that in these Indigitamenia , 
and therefore in the Roman cult, there must have 
been a great number of individual gods exactly 
resembling in their nature the Litu-Prussian 
deities : 

‘ Bed et all! sunt praterea (t.e. besides the great gods of the 
cult* whose names also stand in the Indigitamenia) del com- 
pares hominum vitam pro sua quisque portion© adminiculantes, 
quos volen&em cognoscere indigitamentorum libri satis edoce- 
bunt* (Ceusorina8> 

* Qt J&h. Lasicii Poimi de Diis Samagitarum Itbellm, 
ed. by W. Marmhardt, with additions' by A. Bielenstein, Riga* 
1868; 1 Die Baltic* des Libeliua Lasicki : Untersuchungen zar 
litauischen Mvthologie/ by Theodor R. von Grienberger in 
Archiv fur stmmhe Philaloffie, xviii. Iff., and A. Bruckner, 
* Litauische Gdtternamen/ ib. xxil 569 ff. ..The last-mentioned 
scholar raises doubts as to the trustworthiness of Laskowaki, 

; the main source of lasicki He holds, among other things, that 
the Lithuanian deities Gable, Folengabia, and Matergabia men- 
tioned by Laskowski to Lasicki are simply mutilations of tee 
Christian mint Agatha, the patroness of fire (Potengabia, ‘the 
Agatha of the hearth ’ ; cf. Lith.prieni, * fire-place/ MattrgaMa, 
‘Mother Agatha*). All this may be quite right in itself, but 
we are not justified on that account in doubting the good faith 
of Laskowski. What must be regarded as primitive among tee 
Lithuanians, as we shall see more fully below, is the attempt 
and the ability to. form separate gods, but not all the separate 
names and forms of these gods themselves. Why should, not a 
Christian saint In earlier times have strayed Into their midst] 
However, in tee following discussion names of gods mentioned 
only by Lask o wski- Lasi ems will be noted as such.'" . 

f Cf. Wissowa, ‘Echte und falsche ^Sondergbtter** in der 
romischen Religion* in Gee. Abh. zur rbmmhen Religions- und 
StadtgeschiehU, Munich, 1904, p. 304ff. 
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The important thing, however, is that these great 
gods of the cult themselves, as we know them 
particularly from the fixed or movable festivals 
which were devoted to them, are essentially, even 
in the earliest historical times, or at least in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nothing 
else than * special gods, 5 If we take, e.g. , the sphere 
of agriculture, which lay at the foundations of old 
Roman culture, sowing is represented by Saturnus , , 
harvest by Census and Ops, growth by Ceres, 
blossom by Flora , fruit by Pomona, failure of crops 
by Robigus— all of them' deities who, according to 
the information supplied by the stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special priests and feasts, at 
their disposal (cf. Wissowa, Religion mid Kultus, 
p. 21), if we may judge from pictures in the 
circus, there were worshipped along with Census, 
the god of harvest, the three goddesses Stitt, 
Segetm , and Tufilina, who had power over the 
seeds beneath and above the ground (Wissowa, op. 
tit , p. 195). 

In addition to these, there are the twelve gods who were 
invoked by the flamen at the sacrum Csreale : V err act or (for 
the fallow ploughing), Redaratnr (for the second ploughing), 
Imporcilor (for the drawing of the furrow), Insitor (for the 
sowing), Oharator (for the grabbing), Occator (for the harrow- 
ing), Sarritor (for the hoeing), Suhru ncin&tor (tor the weeding), 
Mmor (for the mowing), Convector (for the gathering), CrmdHur 
(for the storing), and Promiter (for the delivery of the grain), 
while from the report of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(Stercxdinm), and several more (cf. especially Peter, ‘ Indigita- 
raenfca * in Koseher). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Homan 
names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chronologically different strata of 
one and the same idea. Tlius Insitor (and at 
the same time Safer) is at the sacrum Cereals 
the ‘sower 5 ; Conditor is the ‘ storer. 5 The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old gods of the cult Saturnus (Sceturaus) and 
Census, which, are probably connected etymo- 
logically with serere and condere (Wissowa, pp. 
169, 166). In the same way, James (Wissowa, 
p. 96) originally was simply the god of the doors 
( iamta ), just as in the Lithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, Szutlinnis ( Lith. szminys , ‘ the 
well 5 ), or a god of the bath-broom, Szlotrazys 
(Lith. szlutrazisy 4 broom-stump 5 ). After higher 
ideas, such as the concept of the deity as a god of 
the beginning (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of Janus, a renewal of this idea took place. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the Indigi- 
t ament a ; Forulus , 4 god of the doors, 5 and 
Cardea , 4 goddess of the hinges. 5 

If in the preceding account we have placed the 
Litu-Prussian and the old Roman gods on the 
same stage of development in the history of 
religion, we do not mean to say that the figures 
which belong to these two groups represent common 
re- historic formations, even m cases where these 
gures exactly correspond to each other in their 
nature, as is the case, e.m, with the Lith. Gahjau- 
jis, / god of the barns 5 = Lat. Census ; Lith. Tartois 
kibirkszM , ‘god of fire 5 = Lat. Stata mater (Wis- 
sowa, p. 185) ; Lith. Perdoytus, ‘ god of merchants 5 
=Lat. Mercurius ; Lith. Pizius (Lasicius), * god of 
sexual intercourse 5 = Lat. Mutunus Tutumts { Wis- 
sowa, p. 195), etc. What can be proved to be 
pre- historic is rather the mere capacity and the 
tendency to form into a divinity every conception 
in nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sphere. 

The greater part of H. Usener’s standard work 
( Gotternamen ) is devoted to proving that the 
same tendency was operative in the formation of 
the Greek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from special gods resembling 
those of the Romans and Lithuanians. This 


book also shows (cf. p. 1161?.) how, even under 
the rule of the Christian Church, the same primi- 
tive and deeply-rooted longing for separat? g»*d* 
lived on in the worship of the saints, vim, jnd like 
the gods of the Indigitmmnta, could he rightly 
designated as *dei horn mum yitum pro / * v P if 
portions adminiculantes. 5 Rut how do mat ter a 
stand in this connexion with the religion of the 
ancient Teutons? ‘It m imm>>Mfdy,' says F. 
Kauffman n in his Deutsche Myffod* yi* pMin /art, 
1893), p. 40, .Eng. tr, Northern Mythology, Eonthm, 
1903, p, 31, * to prove in the oldest Teutonic Re- 
ligion the existence of more than three malcdtviiih 
ties ; and a triad of gods is usually ancrikM to the 
Teutons by the historiographers of Int-vr times. 
The names given are Mercury, Juppi ter. mid .Mars, 
names which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu. With them is 
dated a goddess originally the great alb mother 
Earth, the beloved of the god*, and jis such railed 
by the name of Freia. 5 Certainly, if tins slate* 
ment is correct, and it expresses the opinion 
current among the German mythologists, _ there 
would hardly be room for ‘special got is* in the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. But how then 
is it- to be explained that even Procopius found 
among the Heruliana a roXto 0fuXo«; and whim 
Jordanis (eh. xi.) relates of the Goth iiiirnu* : 
‘ elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudtm t hue mi xm 
viros, mu>s theologian! in st mens numimi qumrnm 
et sacella vemran iussit,* what else can he meant 
than that that ruler was the first to clioowe mm* 
few State-gods out of the crowd of existing deities ? 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous god*, mi 
especially goddesses, which the Roman Inscription* 
exhibit— a Thingsus, liequalivahanus, H&Iautartiua, 
Magusaaus, Saxanus, etc., or a T&nfana, Net titan, 
Baduhenna, Nehalennia, Hludana, Garmangahia, 
Haiva, V agdavercusfcis, Harimella, «fcc.— an all 
being different forms of the names and ideas of 
those chief gods or goddesses? When only the 
Roman gods Juppiter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules 
appear as Roman equivalents of the Teutonic 
world of gods, is it not natural to suppose the mason 
of this to lie in the fact that the people who first 
brought news about the Teutonic gods to Rome 
were soldiers and merchants ? The former of t heae 
classes— in addition to Juppiter Optimm Maximm, 
who was worshipped by all in common— honoured 
especially the god Mars, the latter .Mercury and 
Hercules (as the guardian of measure ami weight ; 
cf. Wissowa, p, 227, 231), and accordingly these 
classes sought with special fondness their favourite 
guardian gods on the barbarian illy m pus— and 
found them too. But none of these quest ions can 
be disposed of briefly, and accordingly we can not 
settle them here. In any case, however, no sub- 
stantial objection from the standpoint of Teu- 
tonic religion* can be raised against the view 
that the craving, which is strikingly prominent 
in . the Litu - Prussian and ancient Roman 
religion, for an endless variety of ‘special gods* 
representing all sides of the life of nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a primitive Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, however, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality nothing else 
than the phenomenon which anthropologist* have 
called R animism, 5 Le. ‘the Investing with life and 
the deifying of the inanimate, 5 The extrvtorciixuury 
world- wide importance of this mode of thought 
for religious life has long been recognized (cf. 
especially Tylor, Primitive Culture \ London, 1891 )„ 
In close connexion with this animism we see fur* 
* The same is true -of the old' Indian vreligSon. Here, f»m 
rimitive Indo-Ir&ni&n times onwards, 'the ever-pt»wlfif tea*' 
ency to form gods was kept in check % influential priests 
and priestly classes, who everywhere exercised the strongest 
influence on the development of great penondtgods(cf. hefow t 
4&X 
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tber how, is the Aryan religions as well as every- 
where eke, traces of a pronounced ‘ fetishism * 
remain. It cannot be doubted that the Aryans, 
like other races, once worshipped and prayed to 
trees and stumps, stones and animals* not only as 
symbols of divinity, bat as real embodiments of a 
divine aninm » In the meantime it may be ad- 
visable to leave the proofs of this to be discussed 
In those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and the oldest dwelling-place of the 
deity (below, 3 and 4c}, 

In this way it may be said, that in the Aryan 
world animism and fetishism form the first and 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the history 
of religion. They are also to be traced in histori- 
cal times, and are'still to be detected at the present 
day. But it is likewise certain that even in 
primitive Aryan times the beginnings of a higher 
form of religion made their appearance. 

For although the countless numbers of c special 
gods r presupposed as original are not at first to be 
regarded as differing qualitatively among them- 
selves, st ilf it is natural to suppose that, just as 
the individual objects and conceptions which 
excited religions emotions were of different signifi- 
cance for mankind, so also the significance of 
the deifies arising out of them would from the 
beginning lie different, or would soon become so. 
And, in fact, we see how at a time when the 
Aryan peoples were still together, or were for the 
most part very close to each other, a class of 
beings became separated from the motley crowd of 
divinities, ami appeared distinct from the other 
‘special gods.’ These were designated by the list 
of primitive Aryan words already known to us: 
Skr. devd, Lat. dens, Lith. dHtrns, Ir. dia, Old 
Nor. tivar, norm pi Lc. the ‘heavenly ones.’ 

These 1 heavenly ones’ will accordingly have to 
occupy the chief place in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections: (1) evidences 
of the significance of the * heavenly ones 5 in the 
old Aryan religion, {2} their names, (3) their forms 
of manifestation, and the interpretation of them in 
riddle and myth, {4} their worshin, and (5) their 
relation to the morality of mankind. 

x. Evidences of the significance of the ‘heavenly 
ones’ hi the old Aryan religion. — It is emphasized 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased j 
authorities, with regard to the most diverse sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worship I 
of the sky and the powers of nature connected with 
it formed the real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

This we have already mm in the reports regarding the 
Prussian Lithuanians* quoted above (pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, Itmam et Stellas, tonitrua-~o»mem ornafcum cadi atque 
terras varies decs habest, alium cali, alium term, 

guitm alii mufammt). 

This in still more dearly proved by Herodotus (L 131) 
with regard to the Persians : t ixyaXuara $xmw teal tnqovs kcu 
jStopeisf qvk «V mttvfximw; lipvtffOatt, aAAapcal to h rrottven 

fimpivtv ja,lr fool Haiti* t, Srt ovk jxv0pmwo^v4es 

«Vd|i' tow roof Karin tup oi *EAA^n 7 ? ttvui* oi 8* vofXL&vcn 

Ml. «hrt ra v<|n^foaTa rmP m <dfp4mw avafkuwvrtt BxtcrCm^ ip&tiv, 
t bp m kMw wttiTtt row avpavov &(** KaXiavrer Ovovan Si ^ Any ye 
jm'Ftrlhim fm Yffftai mtpi i&art mi ^yfo oterr rwhmm, piv Si| 
liovvoicrt Slows dpjft***’* and the Scythians (iv. 59) : Btavspivfio^ 
TOtloI* fan $4 Ala re Kal Pfo 

rfo XSJ* too yv«d#a* Cmmr reports regard- 

ing the Teutons : * German! raulturo &b hac (Gallorum) consuetu- 
dirie different, *mm neque druides habenfc, qui .rebus divini* 
prwlnt, neque meriMls student, dearum nuroero eos solos 
duemnt, quo* eermmt et quorum aperie oplbus Ittvantur : Soltm 
at Vuimmm it Lmmm, neilquos »® lama quklem aoceperunt' 
(it Bell, GaU. vl 21). 

At the head of this worship stands the sky 
itself ; Skr. Dydus =.Gr» Z*fa, Lat, Dmpiter, Jvp- 
piier {J$~ptierssZ*v r&rep, an ancient vocative), 

♦Of., to addition, Erasmus Stella, *de Borussise Anticmitat- 
.Ibus* II,, to Giynmts, JRfamt ChrMt. Bead* ISSff, p. S82 : * Salem et 
dwomslua .primes awlderoiit* towtrua fulgetrasque 
ex oemsaasa.' gentium sdloralwat, tempestates advertences 
dteidnsque precationibus dixerunt/ . 
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Old Nor. T#r, O.H.G. Ziu* The fundamental 
meaning of the term ‘ sky ’ is most clearly pre- 
served in the Vedic Dydds, while the Gr. Zetis and 
Lat. Juppitcr on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
Tf/r and O.H.G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into gods, conceived of as purely personal, the clas- 
sical words denoting the greatest god of the sky, 
and the Teutonic the greatest god of war. The root 
from which the whole class of words is derived 
is Skr. div ‘to radiate/ so that Aryan *dyim 
( = Lat. dies, ‘ day *) indicated in the first place the 
sky as the bearer of the light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated religious ideas of 
the Aryans was connected with the light of day. 

The most violent natural phenomenon seen m 
the sky is the thunderstorm. From what has just 
been said regarding the fundamental signification 
of the Aryan *dyeus, as well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fundamental 
feature of the Aryan religions— the formation of 
‘special gods’— it follows that the primitive con- 
dition of things has been preserved by those Aryan 
languages which have formed special deities for 
I the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
! accompanying manifestation, the thundercrash, 

! which agitates most powerfully the feelings of 
: mankind. This is the case particularly over the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thus the universal 
Teutonic name of the thunder-god, O.H.G. Donar, 
O. L.G. Thunar, O. Nor. Thorr, is nothing else 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyati, ‘it 
thunders/ Lat. tomt , tonitrm , A.S. )mnian, 
$wmr, O.H.G. donar). The common Celtic ex- 
pression for this natural power Horannm (Irish 
torann, Welsh tarn tin, Cornish tarnn, ‘thunder’) 
is derived by metathesis from the same root. These 
Celtic forms led to the god (or goddess T) Taranu 
attested by Lucan (Phars. i. 445) and to forms 
which are found on inscriptions, such as Tapmdov 
(Dat.), Taranucus, Tarcniuenus . Along with these 
we have a form exactly corresponding to the Teu- 
tonic Donar, viz. Tan nr os (ef. R. Much, ‘Her 
germanisehe Himmelsgott’ in Festschrift fur 
ileinzrl , p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
of thunder, Pcrkunas (according to Meneeius 4 dens 
tonitruum ac tempestatum ’), and of the Slavonic 
Perun , who was especially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, but the exact 
nature of this relationship has not yet been 
determined. Both of them are used in their own 
languages as appellative terms for ‘ thunder- 
storm/ 4 thundercrash/ The first of these two 
names has been connected (ef. H. Hirt, Indog. 
Forsch. i. p. 479) with the Old Norse Fjdrgyn , the 
name of the mother of Thor, and with P'arkinya, 
the rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas. All these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
quercus, O.H.G. forha ‘oak/ ‘fir* ( *mrku ), so 
that the meaning ‘ he of the oak ’ would result for 
Pcrkunas (cf. in Meneeius : Puisccetus, 4 dens qui 
saeros lucos tueiur/ Lith. Puszaitis [from puszis, 
‘pine tree ’], ‘ he of the pine tree * ; cf. J. G. Frazer, 
Early History of the Kingship, 210). But the 
Skr. Parjdnya must for phonetic reasons be ex- 
cluded from this series (Skr. j is not = Lith. k), and 
after all it may be better (especially in con- 
sideration of the clear and evident changes of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Tamms and 
the Teutonic Donar), in the case of Pcrkunas 
and Perun to start from their appellative significa- 
tion, f Just as in the North of Europe, so also in 

♦Bremer (Indogerm, Forsekunym, lit. SOI) has lately, on 
Insufficient grounds, the present writer thinks, separated .• the 
Teutonic words from and connected " them 'with , 

f E. Lid6rt (Armenische Studim, Goteborg, 1906, p. 88) has 
recently discussed all these words. . With .us... he derives the 
Slav. p&run4 and. Lith. from the. appellative significa- 

tion * thunder/ .and places, both words 'beside' Old "Slav,; pm%, 
plraii and Armen, hark-anem, aor. hari (cf. also Armen, orat 
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the Ved&a, Dydds, the god of heaven, and Indra, 
the god of the thunderstorm {along with Parjdnya) 
are carefully kept separate. In contrast to that, 
the Greek Zeus is god of the clear sky and thunder- 
god at the same time : ^ 

Zeus 8' o\ax’ oi pavbv evpvv tv al6ept koX ve^eXpert (II. XV. 192). 

In fact, titles of the god referring to the latter 
quality, such as veipeX^yepera, reprint pavvos, crrepo- 
wrfjepira., mXatvapIjs^ iptydovwos, ipifipepdrris, dcrrepo- 
Trrrrfs, dpyiiUpavpos, etc., exist in large numbers. 
On the other hand, the epithet of Zeus, the old 
neuter plural tv poor a, 4 wide-eye * (cf. above, rhv 
k&kAw v&vtcl rod ovpavod Ala mXiovres), which is by 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 
back to a long-forgotten epoch of the language, 

t oints to the god as the bearer of the light of 
ay (cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildunqen der indoger. 
Neutra, Weimar, 1889, p. 400). The same thing is 
to be found in the case of the Latin Juppiter as in 
the case of the Greek Zeus, In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi- 
mations are evidently present. 

Further, the sun and the moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reports given above, as objects 
of worship among the tribes on the shores of the 
Baltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. 

The Aryan names of these are :: j 

The Sun : Skr, mmr (miry a and ms&r, Av. hva r), Or. dfiikm 1 
(Cret. HesA rjc'A to?, fAto?, Lat sol, Goth, mull, neat, (beside 
Bunnd, fem*), Welsh heul, Old Pruss. saute, Lith. sdule. 

The Dawn ; Skr. ushiis and usrd, Av. uSah, Gr. ijak, ASol. 
av»v, Lat. aurora, lith. awzrd. 

The Moon: Skr. mds, Av. mdh , Gr. firjvrj, Goth. m$na, 
Lith. mind (in addition O. Lat. lama, Lat. lima, Armen. 
lusin ; cf. Old Pruss. lauxnos, ‘constellations’')* 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected with light — Saulue * the sun/ Min ft or 
M&nesMis 4 the moon/ Amzrini 4 the morning ! 
star/ Wakarine (also called Aevoruna) 4 the even- 
ing star/ the stars (Lith. Zwaigzdl) as a whole, 
over which Suaixtix rules, AuszrA 4 the dawn 51 
(cf., in Lasicius, 4 Ausca [for Amzrd} dea est radi- 
orum soils [vel occumbentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendentis ’), etc. — play, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 
Lithuanian religion and mythology. But even in 
the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report 
of Caesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 
55) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boioealus, 
of whom he says : 4 Solem deinde suspiciens et 
cetera sidexa voeans, quasi coram interrogabat/ 
and even as late as the 7th cent, the saintly 
Eligius preaches among the Franks: 4 Nullus 
dominos solem efc lunara vocet neque per eos 
iuret.* A deified sun is mentioned in the O.N. Sdl 
and in the second Merseburg magic formula ; 
Sinthgunt Sunna era mister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 
the same fact. If the analogy of the days of 
Ziu, Wodan , Donar, and Freia (A.S. Uwesdceg 
wddnesdceg, )yu,7vresdwg } fHgedceg) in itself as well 
as O.H.G. mnndntag and mdnatag ( = Lat. dies 
Solis and dies Lunce, where Sol and Luna were 
regarded as highly sacred divinities, at least by 
the Romans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic gods and goddesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 

f Ideas Sunna is strengthened by the general 
est Teutonic formation A.S. sunnanaifen- 
O.H.G, mnndn- dband. For as this combina- 

tion, whose original meaning (as in A.S.) was 
4 evening before Sunday/ must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 
‘thunder’), both of which mean *to beat.’ He also seeks to 
connect with this the Skr. parjdnya. If this is correct, then, 
there would lie in the Skr. parjdnya , Slav, perunu, Lith. per- 
Minas, a primitive Aryan word for thunder with the funda- 
mental significance of ‘the beating one.’ 


may in all probability be drawn that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen gmidew 
Sunna, the eve of which w m called riirmtift- 
dband (but cf. R. Much, In Miiteihmgm df;r 
antkrop. GesdlseAa/t in Wkn, xxxviii.^p. 16], 
The name of the dawn , too, develop'd on Teutonic 
soil into an important goddess (Ulam (to bo found 
in the O.H.G. Ostanin, OstarmlmadU A.S. Mmtrt 
(Ma&tormonalp, cf. Bede, de Temporum ration*, 
■e. 13)= Skr. usrd, Lith. mismL only with the 
difference that here the original goiiilcw of the 
morning has become a goddess of Spring t but cf. 
A.S. iarendd , * morning-atar/ * morning-dawn '}* 
The reason of this change .is to be found in the 
fact that in pre-histone times special worship 
paid to the goddess of the dawn at the beginning 
of the year (the spring), m is made pr<thuhU» by 
the ritual of the Indian Ushm (cf. Ilillcbiaiult. 
Vedische Myfhologk, Bonn, 1891-19**-*, ii, UlifF. mid 
L. v. Schroder *Lihgo* in the MiUdlungm dtr 
anthrm. GeselL in Wktu xxxri.b On Italian soil 
the Sabine amel, *mV (Varro, de Ling « Lat. v. fib 
ace. to emendation), must be mentioned as derived 
from the winch has just been referred to, 

whose priests were called A umii (A urflm fa mil up ; 
cf. also the form found on Etruscan mirrors, Uml 
Sol et Mm)* With regard to the divmifiea Sal 
and Luna themselves, it is doubtful whether or 
not they belonged to the oldest eomjpononU of tin? 
pantheon (cf. Wissowa, op. eiL p« »l|. Tradition 
decides in favour of the former view, although 
there are no traces of their worship either in the 
calendar of feasts or in the priestly regulation*. 
But the same is also the case with other Roman 
divinities, e.g. Minerva , whose name |*J 
is derived from a root (Gr. pAwm, V****'**) which 
! is entirely extinct in the Italian languages^ and 
therefore must be very old. Mina in the Imdiptm* 
menta is the special goddess of menstiwtfion* In 
Greece the related divinities are TIX 10 * and Ttm, 
Mfoq and although they continue for the 

most part to play a role in the mythology sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 
Rigveda also knows a sun-god (Sftrga) and a 
moon-god (If&s), who, however, in the same way 
withdraw into the background before other gms 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soil, as e.g. Mitra (Avestan and Old Peru, Mi$m t 
New Pers. mihr , 4 the sun*), Varum , uiifl the 
Adityas, or they have been repressed by them? (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp, UM). 

The position of the female personification of the 
sun Bdryd is more important, owing to her re- 
lation to the Afamis and her marriage with Smmt, 
the moon-god of a later date, which we shall «b- 
cuss further on. The same is ferae of the Ushm , m 
often celebrated in song (cf. above). For a Mfjr 
(moon-god!) of Asia Minor, see Kretacbmer, Min* 
leit ung , p, 197 ff. 

Along with sun and moon, we find in Herodotus 
and Caesar fire (Skr. Lat. ignis, Lith. ugnlt. 

Old Slav, ogm) mentioned as an object of woahip. 
According to primitive ideas it is bora in heaven 
(cf. A, Kuhn, Merabkunft dm Ftmrs, Berlin, 
and is carried to earth in the lightning-flash, which 
is accordingly called 4 fire* In the most ancient 
times (cf. Schrader, art. * Feuer *). On 

Prusso-Lithuanian soil it was the object of a 
sumptuous worship. Hera Jerome of Prague feaad 
4 gentem quae sacrum colelmt ignem euinque per- 
petuum appellabat ; sacerdotes tempi! materuun ne 
deficeret mmistrabant.* The people called It UmU 
szmntd , ‘holy fire/, or szmntd panyke, 4 fcoly 
mistress, * On leaving the house of her parents 
(Prffitorius, p. 82), the young wife said, * Thou holy 
fire, who will guard thee?* There was also a 
goddess of the hearth, Aspelenie, * the one behind 
the hearth * (Lith, pellne), etc, XV e thus find in 
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the North the same perennial fire, fed by priests, 
as recurs in the South in the colt of the Roman 
Vesta, Greek ’Erm'??, Arcadian Fteria, 4 hearth/ 
* hearth-fire. * There is absolutely no reason for 
deriving this Roman cult of Vesta from Greece, 
as Kretschmer has lately attempted to do in his 
Einlciiung f'p. 162 ff, ). ( )n the contrary, everything 
we know of this cult and its usages, as, e.g., its 
place in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed priestesses, the re-kindling of the ex- 
tinguished flame by means of the rubbing together 
of pieces of wood, the carrying of the lire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the beating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the circular form of 
the temple of Vesta, etc. (of. Schrader, Rmlkxkmi, 
art. 4 Herd 5 ; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
ship, 209 f* ; am! Wissowa, op, cit., p. 141 If.), points 
to the remotest antiquity. 'If we add to this the 
fact that, according to Herodotus (iv, 59), among 
the Scythians T<rr% (Scyth. Tadtrk i.e. * the warm- 
ing one/ or 4 heat * ; A vesta tap, Skr. t&pati, tupti- 
yati, taptd ; New Pers, t&bnd, tafsad ; Lat. tepesr.o) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that "the 
worship of the single hearth-fire, as well as of the 
common perennial fire, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas and cults of the Aryans. The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities which spring 
from the element of fire is the Vedie Agni (Li tin 
mntet), the wise and great ; priest of mankind, 
ill 6' Greek "R4>mrrw (probably derived from the 
kindling of the flame, cf. d^cd, r kindling ’}, and the 
Latin Pokanus, in pre-historic times apparently 
the god of the fearful and devastating might of fire 
(from *wlM> 4 fire ’ = Skr, vlk&, 4 firebrand ’ ; cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 133), are more narrowly confined to 
their original sphere than the Vedic Agni . The 
beginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may probably be found in the figure or tbe Old 
Norse Volundr, whose name, however, has not yet 
been sufficiently explained. 

As the last of the great powers of the sky and 
of nature -we have to mention wind and water. 
The former appears as a god in the Litu- 
Prussian Wejo-paiis,* 4 lord of the wind’ (also 
Weapons and I fejdkvs) from the Litli. v&jis, wejas, 
‘wind/ The last of these words corresponds to 
the Vedic Vdyu, ‘wind/ and 4 god of the wind/ 
and to the Greek AfoXo? The name 

Vdta, which is found in the Vedas together with 
Vdyu and also means * wind/ 4 wind -god/ is gener- 
ally compared with the Teutonic WSdan-OUnn; 
but the etymological connexion in this view is not 
free from difficulty. The worship of mater , too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
L 13S : <rif$ 0 PTcu trora/xoifs p&kurru ; for the Germans, 
Agathias 28, 4 : IXdtTKoyrai teal peidpa vvrajdaw . . , 
tad to&tms tixnrtp 8 <tkl dpwrres). The same is true of 
the Greeks (cf. Preller, G-riech. Myth, iv. 4 , 146 ffi ), 
among whom the rivers were called 5iorpe<p€i$ and 
thtwerd t, 4 fed from heaven’ and 4 heaven-born.’ 
Gods having their name from the watery element 
are the Latin Nept&nus (Urabr. wjpitu 4 inundation 
according to Biicheler, Lex. Itahcum,, Bonn, 1881, 
xviL, Av. napta, ‘moist/ Nwray, a Persian spring, 
Ndrajpt t, & Scythian river) ; the Greek : mp6t, 

4 flowing/ 4 moist * ; the Indian Apmrm : ap- 4 water * 
(updm ndpdt, € the water-child % etc* 

These powers, of nature which we have now 
enumerated, i.e. the sky {*dyim% together with 
thejphenomena appearing in it or coming from it, 
* Tims ■ lifesiMlan xksinm of "cods. ending la •potto (cf. also 
‘house/ r court/ tmwepwk ‘lord of tbe 
Soldi/ RmgtipatiSy * lord of tbe leaven *) are regarded by the 
author of 'the present article, in opposition to Usener-Solmscn, 
p. 115, as very old, seeing that the Lith, pdts t 1 husband/ has 
»wervecl:''Sie'Old'in«mIag .■•lord,* * master/ only in one case 
MridM'tiMM* aamas of^gpaa,'vii»'i& to old impound word 
*Ood/ at * lord of to tribe/ 


4 the heavenly ones’ (*deivds), must accordingly be 
designated as the real kernel of the old Aryan 
religions. The way in which around this original 
kernel new layers of divine beings were ever added 
among the separate peoples will be indicated, at 
least m broad outline, at the dose of the next 
section, although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2 . The oldest names of the 4 heavenly ones/—- 
Aryan archaeology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coming to the 
conclusion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot be 
proved. The only thing that can be proved, as 
follows clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there were appellative but perfectly trans- 
parent designations of the sky and the natural 
phenomena proceeding from it. The fact that 
they were worshipped in primeval times follows 
from their being all united in the word *deivos, 
and from the numerous historical divinities which 
have grown out of them. The reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tive Aryan times there were as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no personal gods 
whose names could have been inherited. In dydus 
— 7,ti*s—Jnppiter — Ziu, in agni — ignis — ugnU — 
ognly in dmmr—torann, etc., people worshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious power, the part of 
the infinite, the divine aninut , which manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
fire, thunder, etc., but not as yet a god who was 
regarded as a person or who exerted influence 
outside o f his own sphere. They were 4 special gods’ 
set, so to say, on a high pedestal of worship. That 
this was the oldest belief of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present writer in his book, Sprachvergleichung 
und Urqeschichte 2 , p. 600 (1800). It is the merit 
of H. tFsener, in his frequently mentioned book 
Gotiemamen (p. 277), to have recognized that such 
a worship of gods is actually borne witness to in 
extensive parts of Europe. 

Thus Herodotus reports (II. 52) of the Pelasjri, ‘ tbe ancients/ 
a name which, as the present writer believes, included all that 
was known or supposed to be known regarding the pre-histone 
inhabitants of Greece : t&vov Bk irdrra irporepov ol IleAao-yoi Beolcn 
<for*vx6p*r ®i wr rf* & (the oldest place^ of worship in 

Greece) ol5a «owra$, ktawixkv Be ovB’ owofia enotevirro oiB e vl 

ou yap Acfd htr&v *w. 

Tims they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but as yet had given them no epithets and no 
names. The ancients, too, had obviously meant the 
same thing when they designated certain peoples 
as & Seat, * without gods.’ 

Theophrastus knew such a people in the Thracian Thol of 
Mt A thos, and in the same senst^ Strabo. IE. p. 164, reports : 
iytoi &£ Ttnw KoAAolkov? a5eow <^acrt, rovv Be KeATtjS^pas /cat rows 
jcpocr^dppom rxav bftBpwP avroi? avatvvfica rtvl 6*ta ratr 

travorfAi|i’ot« vv/emp vpb tmv srt/Awv, re A. 

■trai/wx^eiv. 

The gods of the Aryans were also ‘nameless/ 
They sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, fire, wind, and water ; but the names indi- 
cating these powers still coincided perfectly with 
the respective designations. A Greek who had 
listened to their worship would, under the impres- 
sion of the lively figures in his Olympus, have 
called them also 

The further development in the formation ol 
gods among the Aryans was now mainly directed 
towards the creation of personal gods and trueproper 
names for them. *fhis process was called forth 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate individuals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp power and 
riches for themselves, in the same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods with an indi- 
vidual and personal character* All the ‘special 
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gods * had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others. In the case of some deities the 
powers of various other gods were united. Then 
we have the additional fact that hundreds of new 
aspects and tasks of material culture, as of law 
and custom, require a new heavenly lord and pro- 
tector, while the significance of the natural powers 
begins to pale, the more mankind gets raised above 
them. 

In addition to this, there is no Aryan territory 
where influences from without have not made them- 
selves felt. As far as India is concerned, Olden- 
berg {Die Religion ties Veda , p. 194) is convinced 
that the great figures connected with light, which 
are sharply distinguished from the rest of the Vedic 
pantheon, Miira , Vanina, and the Adityas (accord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, and planets), had been bor- 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that they had 
received their astronomical character from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the passage referred 
to above, that the Pelasgi received the names of 
their originally nameless gods from the Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards handed on these names 
to the Hellenes. In any case there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the personal characterization 
of the Greek deities followed the Oriental pattern 
to a large extent. The Persians, too, according 
to ^Herodotus (i. 131), had learned from the As- 
syrians and the Arabs to sacrifice to a personal 
deity, 01) pap in, along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourless 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during the 
course of Hellenic influence, clothed with Greek 
flesh and blood. The relation of the ancient Teutons 
to the Romans must be regarded in the same way. 
If we take the deities mentioned by Ceesar (obvi- 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and tire, and 
add to these the thunder ( Donar }, the sky {Ziu) y 
and the wind { JVodan [?]), these being then regarded 
in their originally purely appellative meaning, we 
can find absolutely nothing in this list of old Teu- 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unusual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions {Germania, ch. 9 ) 
as Teutonic gods Hercules, Mars, and Mercury ; 
and these possess, at least according to his report, 
personal characteristics. But these 150 years were 
at the same time an epoch of intimate contact 
between Teutonic barbarism and Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture; and its definitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form which would be mediated to the north by 
traders and. soldiers, must have tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special gods of the Teutonic 
nature- worship. If then, in addition to all this, we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priestly castes (cf. below, 
40 ) and the beginnings of poetry and plastic 
art vied with each other in selecting individual 
deities from the 6/u\os t&v de&v, and in working up 
and. embellishing the forms of their favourites, we 
*hall have pretty well exhausted the conditions 
which brought about the gradual development of 
personal gods. 

But however clear this development seems to be 
when we consider it in broad outline, it is neverthe- 
less extremely difficult to fix beyond question the 
actual process of growth of the separate gods. For, 
at the point where the written records among the 
various Aryan tribes begin, these gods stand for 
most part completed and finished before us, 
or i r fc0 determine the point of departure in 
their development we are .thus almost exclusively de- 
pendent on the interpretation of their names , It must, 
however, be said that the etymological explana- 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
ionns one of the most obscure chapters of coinpar- 
ative philology, and the only great step of progress 
that has been made here lies in the recognition of 


the fact that we know only a very little for certain. 
But even if we were successful in fixing the origin 
of a name of a god, and with it the fii>t hpiimi of 
his activity, the ‘ cell of his nature/ still only more 
or less credible conjectures would be py?o idle as to 
the lengthy and intricate pathway which led from 
this point to the personality of the god that wv find 
in history. The phenomena of the skv, of which 
we have spoken above, are the most natural hourc^ 
for personal gods. As soon as Zei's f began 

on Grecian soil to denote not only the brilliant sky 
of day, but also the cloud-girt b% of the thunder* 
storm, with reference to the divine animn which 
was thought of as in both, from that moment, the 
point of commencement was given for the formation 
of a personal god, which now led in continuous 
; development, through the Assumption of ever new 
elements in the life of nature and of man, to the 
; immortal figure of the father of gods and men 
: which we find in Homer. But it ' is worthy of 
: note that in the Epic the number of epithets 
describing the relations of the god to the order of 
the world and of mankind (e.y. nyritra t itvm in the 
Iliad) is extremely small compared with the crowd 
of attributes referring to natural phenomena (cl. 
i above, p. 34). CorresjKHidiug to thin, Agni in 
, India is originally nothing else than the ’divine 
; aninm of fire. But it enters into the realm of 
s personal gods as soon as man requires it, not only 
I to give light and warmth or to dispel evil epirite 
! by its heat, but also, as is already dime in the 
Kigveda, to supply the blessing of children and 
to promote domestic prosperity. 

The Greek Zeus and the Indian Agni are thus 
real ‘ heavenly ones, 5 true dii. Then there are 
joined to these, from the most varied spheres of 
nature and culture, countless other special gotta, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to these to the 
position and dignity of personal deities. We shall 
illustrate this by a few examples from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic religions* 

From the first of these let us take the figure* of 
Apollo and Hermes. Among the very numerous 
interpretations that have been proposed for these 
divine names there are two which, without forcing, 

I satisfy all the demands of phonetics and the science 
of word-formation ; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of Prelkris Mythalogk. 
According to them, ’AriXXw, ’Are XX w (dWXXo, 

I 4 fold y ) is * he of the fold J (cf. e.g. kl&Bw, * miner * i 
fdp$y 9 * dross 5 ; *&y6.Qw : dya$6s ; : $fXot f K« 

Brugmann, Grundriss dcr vcrgl. Gram , ii. 2 1, Straw- 
burg, 1906, 300) ; and 'Bppdasy ‘EppLys (fypta f Ip/m/ut, 

4 stone, 5 4 stone-heaps ’), is 4 lie of the stone-heap. 1 

Divine names which designate the god appellaiivdy a* statist 
in a characteristic relation to a definite concepliuit art txftjrf 
ingly numerous in all Aryan languages, as is m*n* rj}, t in Uth, 
Medeinis , ‘he of the wood* {Uth. m&to); PtmaMw, tot of 
the pine tree * (Lith. mmh >) ; Rratlnw, * he that belong* to the 
lambs * (Lith. $ms) ; hat. Silvamt*, Permm, MMImm , itatoao, 
Minerva from ^Menesom f she who lias to do with the *mtnm 
=Gr. ^«Vos’)> Old Gall. Braciaca (brace), * he of the malt f ; Phra. 
Sabazios- Dionysus (IHyr. mbaia , ‘beer*), ‘he of the beer*(e I. 
Schrader, KeaUexicon, p. S3); and in numerous other instance*, 
In the Teutonic languages the numerous formations in -ana— 
lanfana, llludana, Saxanm, Magmanm , ete* — may belong 
to this class. is accordingly, in the first imtmm, a 

‘ special god* of the cattle-pen * then a god of mtltt-rmring to 
general, m which character, as is well known, ht already appeax* 
m Homer (if. ii 7GG, xtl 448 ff.), and which to clearly referred 
to ' m the ancient epithet# Aixit*, toe who frighten* aaav tt» 
wolves from the folds,* K«p*'«to? i jeApw, * mtk * (of. TuiUi, 
£ratlnw) t m\d Mptot: * pasture * (cf. ; 

ganykia , ‘pasture*), which had aO* without doubt, originally 
designated independent gods. The figure of howavor, 

takes us back to the primitive epoch of as ancient ttona* 
worship (cf. below, 4 c% Ai late m the year 1» the Jesuit 
Rostowski was able to report the following from Lithuania 
(cf. A. Bruckner, Archiv/ur slat?. Phil . huSSV; * Antique eoloai* 
superstitiones . . . alibi Akmo (lith, ■ ««?».§, 4 stone*), i#,xuat 
grandius*; a nd further : ‘Saw pro dim cult* (qua* ill! lingua 

* The Lithuanian god SiUmras (cf. above, p. ,11), *fche god 
of cattle/ would exactly correspond, if It Is coriwefc' to ©©ante! 
his name with the lith. tword, * fence/ 
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jmtrla Atmeschenmi Viete, adlectomm scilicet loca (really aclici- 
endi lo urn ; U tt. atmcs thanas wla], in qua? ciborum analecta 
pro lihamint* coniectabant ; quihus emmum ammantium eru- 
on ,, i isjw rgt 5 im qu » jut! contingc re ipsis las t^set vjetimariis), 
sex inquam * 1 emiotii are dreum oppida, in primis Uomtenum, 
IMnehurgimt, Ktiteomini, exerm coetunqiit' ttacrincantium dissl- 
pati’ i i riiw too relates (p. 21 ): * There was, several years 
a ,? >, a ** >ii * t u J bight r < w not far from ttumbinneii or Bisser- 
keiiii, in a pine grove* which was regarded as sacred, and on 
which tl* surrounding people offered money, clothes, and the 
like/ Similar phenomena m nr in <«rm:e. Even in the 
xvi, 471, we find the plate name *Eppo« 0 f k<kfm : 
ru yip i&w l t&tfeuljuaterip. 
vjfip mtAim oft t? *£ pumm Ao^at 

and the scholiast remarks cm this passive : 'The heap of stones 
on the- roadside is called tpjuuuop Hermes first eleared the roads, 
and where he had cleared them he set a stone for a mark on the 
roadside, *Epjmu «9 Arf$os» however, is the wine as finger-post, 
for the Roman milestones were called "Kpjxom Ad« t W. Hence it 
is the custom of people to erect cairns of stones in honour of 
Hermes, because he is the gu.de and protector of travellers, and 
to throw ever more stones on these cairns, which they call 
’Epgoxot Ao^ot,’ Cf, also ip., .ax as AtVovs crtcruipivfxtvovt elv x ijmjv 
roc Eppov (.SchoL Nik, Tier. mb Eatables, too, such as dried 
%i, etc., were laid down on these cairns of Hermes (ipptutn>% 
professedly for the passing travellers, hut in reality m a sacrifice 
to the god* In both racial territories we therefore find divinely 
worshipped stones or cairns, winch were added to by the passers- 
by. The divine anima, winch exercised sway in them* was 
called among the €S reeks, * he of the cairn of stones/ '%««. 

How these primitive gods, ‘he of the cattle* 
pen * ami ‘ he of the cairn of .stone *, 5 gradually grew 
into the powerful and many-sided personalities of 
the Greek Olympus will never, a* has been men- 
tioned above, he completely ascertained in detail. 
Before all else his early combination with 4»oc/tof, 

4 the shining one/ a sun-deitv, may have been of 
significance' for Apollo* Trie sun -god Phoebus 
opened the dwlXXai, * the cattle-pens/ in the morn- 
ing and drove the cattle to the pasture. Hermes 
was raised from insignificance by the circumstance 
that these cairns of stones were more and more 
transformed into 4 direction posts/ and the god 
with artistically formed head and extended penis 
became the protector of the ever growing traffic, 
and the messenger of gods and men. In any case, 
at the end of " their development both of them 
attained to the same elevation as Zeus, and were 
regarded as his sons. 

On Homan soil let us recall once more the figure 
of Janus, which is remarkable in many ways. As 
Terminus was the ‘god of the boundary stone/ 
Fens the 1 god of the spring/ Vesta the ‘ goddess of 
the heart, h/ and Lith. Nzultinnis (szulin ys) the ‘god 
of the well/ in the same way the Latin Janus was 
originally nothing else than the ‘god of the doors 5 
(so also Kretschmer, op, eit, p* 161), however 
difficult it may be for the modern mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could be aroused by look- 
ing at doors and gates. Probably it was the thought 
of the two-sidedness of the door, the fact that it 
looked inwards and outwards at the same time 
(Janus Geminus , Janus bifrons), and that it both 
shut and opened (Chmus, Patulcius in the Car- 
men Saliorum), that gave occasion to the first 
-conception of the god. But even in Rome of the 
earliest date the god had his own priest (Bex 
saerorum) and his own festival (Agonalia), and 
higher thoughts, chiefly the idea that he was 
the beginning of everything — especially of the year 
( J on uari us)— must have become connected with his 
worship and have made him into the divmn deus or 
the pnneipium dcoruni (cf. Wissowa, p. 91 ff, ). In 
the ' same way as a material and originally highly 
prosaic conception was here elevated to the rank 
of the dii, we find In Rome a great fondness, corre- 
sponding to the abstract-thinking spirit of the 
Romans',' for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

.This is seen, ■§.# in €erm(*Merm, * growth * ; ermm (cf. Osfchoff, 
Pursrga, I. l),. v&nm* (*mms r»Skr. vinos * desire/ ‘pleasant- 
ness*), SHa (* sowing *■» Mth. * seed-time ’)» Jlcbi$u$C failure 

of ' crops *% etc, 

* la Oman wad PieUgniaa the goddess Bermtm corresponds 
:to her, 'The name is connected with Osc*-0mbr. her-, heri- 
■'fiouXsertm,- Oottou. ‘to 'desire/ etc,, and accordingly 

means ‘desired 


In the same way among the Teutons all sorts of 
‘special gods 5 were added from all sides to the 
ancient tivar=dii (Sol, Luna, Volcanus, Donar , 
Ziu , IVCdan). As examples we may take the gods 
SaxnCt and Begun li vahan us, which can be inter- 
preted with comparative certainty. When bronze 
swords were introduced from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a new and formidable 
weapon was put into men’s hands, they could not 
help seeing in this the activity of a god. As a 
matter of fact, evidences of such a sword-cult can 
he produced from extensive parts of Europe, from 
the Scythians, Alans, Quads, and other peoples 
(cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mi/thologie z , i. 185). This 
god who was present in the sword was called by 
the Saxons SaxnCt, i.e, ‘sword-bearer/ ‘com- 
panion of the sword/ and we can easily understand 
how he could, among a warlike people, acquire 
so great importance that in the baptismal vow he 
was placed on an equal footing with Thunar and 
Wtkkoi (Braune, Altkmhdmtsches Lcschiwh?, Halle, 
1SSS* p. 159). We have seen above how a Celtic tribe, 
which had remained behind, worshipped a ‘name- 
less god 5 by dancing in families before the gates on 
the nights of the full moon (above, p. 35 s ). May 
we not presuppose a similar custom among the 
neighbouring Teutons as well, and is it not likely 
that the god, when any one wished to indicate him 
in any way, was called ‘he of the darkness’ (Goth. 
riqis = Q r. )•— an interpretation of the licqua - 

lira ha mis mentioned by the Romans, which the 
Germanists, by way of exception, unanimously 
accept ? Besides, he was undoubtedly an important 
deity at the time when, according to a Roman in- 
scription, Qu. Aprianus offered sacrifices and made 
vows to him on the banks of the Rhine. 

3 . The forms of manifestation of the * heavenly 
ones/ and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth.— -It is a characteristic quality of most primi- 
tive religions that in them the distinction between 
man and annual is entirely disregarded. ‘The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction between 
man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized world, 
is hardly to be found among the lower races. Men, 
to whom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
human language, and their actions guided as it 
were by human thought, logically enough allow 
the existence of souls to beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
as to men. The lower psychology cannot but 
recognize in beasts the very characteristics which it 
attributes to the human soul, namely, the pheno- 
mena of life and death, will and judgment, and 
the phantom seen in vision or in dream 5 (Tyler, 
Primitive Culture 3 , i. 469). There may also have 
been such au epoch in the Aryan religions, in which 
it seemed quite natural to think of the flame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a bellowing steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 
which the gods were actually conceived of as 
animals, or at least as beings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
late as the Vedas (cf. Olden berg, op, eit. p. 68 if.) the 
lower deities at least are by preference thought of 
as being in the form of animals. But the higher 
gods also are repeatedly characterized as the child- 
ren of animals, e.g. the As mis as children of the 
mare. The different animals, too, which were sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under whose figure and name the gods 
were honoured, the horse of Agni, the steer of 
Indra, etc., are unmistakable signs of these once 
prevalent ideas. The oldest condition of affairs in 
Greece is summarized by E. Meyer (Geschichte des 
Altertums, ii. 98) in the following way : ‘ The view 
is almost still more wide-spread that the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals/ All 
through Greece a wolf-god was worshipped, which 
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in the Peloponnesus lias become Zeus, while the 
wolf is otherwise regarded as a manifestation of 
Apollo (hut cf. above, p. 36). Artemis, in Attica and 
Arcadia, where she was honoured m the mother of 
the trihe, is regarded as a she-bear ; in other eases 
she was thought of as a hind (cf, Parnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, ii. 435). In Argos, Hera fto&ms 
was worshipped as a cow that was fertilized by 
Zeus in the form of a hull. In the countless rough 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
form, which are found in all the layers of the 
Trojan and Aegean civilization, we may in all proba- 
bility recognize the representations of the gods be- 
longing to this epoch of Greece ; not a few of them 
may have been house fetishes. In Italy, too, 
sacred animals (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assigned to different gods, particularly 
Mars. But the fact that the gods were here, too, 
conceived of as animals is very strongly supported 
by the tradition that there was carried in front of 
the divisions of the army, marching into the field, 
not only the eagle, as at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as well, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars (Pliny, Hist. Nat . x. 16 ; 4 Romanis 
cam aquilam legion i bus C. Marius in secundo eon- 
sulafcu suo proprie dicavit. Brat et antea prima 
cum quattuor aliis : lupi, mirwtauri , equi apriquc 
singuios ordinea anteibant ’). It is the same custom 
to which Tacitus bears witness among the Teutons 
[Germania, eh. 7): 4 Kiligiesque et signa quted&m 
detracta lueis in proelium ferunt/ since it cannot 
be doubted that, among the effigies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he-goat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the boar (cf. A.S. coforeumbol , 4 sign of the boar 9 ) 
of Freyr are to be understood (cf. Tacitus, Hist. 
iv. 22: 4 inde depromptm silvis lueisqne ferarum 
imagines*). Thus the oldest banners are seen to 
be animal fetishes, under whose visible protection 
the army marched into battle. 

Along with the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be- 

f inning, the conception of them as existing in 
uman form. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into prominence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the appearance of personal 
gods among the Aryan peoples is comparatively 
Fate. This is, however, not the case. We must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
personal gods as identical, no matter how much 
the latter presupposes the former. The character- 
istic mark of a personal god is that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the sphere to 
which he owes his conceptual origin and his 
name. Personification , however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for 
the divine anima present in the phenomenon. 
This need for personification is all the greater 
the lower down we go in the stages of civiliza- 
tion. If the White Russian peasant be asked 
even to-day about his Perunit , whose funda- 
mental appellative meaning is still quite clear to 
him (cf. above, p. 33), be says : 4 He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with black hair, black 
eyes, and a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a bow, in the left a quiver with arrows. He 
drives on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
fiery arrows 5 (cf. Dahl, Erkldrendes Worterbuch der 
lebendm grossrussischen Sprache 2 , St. Petersburg, 
1880-82, lii. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
tions of Greek and Roman civilization are, on their 
passing over into the Slavonic world, taken posses- 
sion of by this primitive passion for personification. 

Thus the Lat. ccdendce (tcoXavScu), ‘New Year,’ has led on 
Russian soil to a divine being, personifying the whole time between 
Christmas and Epiphany. In the neighbourhood of Moscow, 
even at the present day it is customary on Christmas eve to 
lead a maiden called Koljada , dressed in white, through the 


streets, and to sing, ‘On Christinas tv c mm Knljad* torn, 
beyond the rapid river,’ etc. _ In the saw* * '**g. to - rw 
nekion with the worship of this Koljada, a * u' ri »'-n5 ?* of a 
kid is mentioned (cf. Oiazimov, #- ». {Kihm.J, H t. 

Petersburg, 1*U4, p. 1). We may call t«« nwyi the mtim* 
natural rttsaiki, from Lat. rmiUa t nvmAi&h '* » f r * 

already mentioned above (p. 25). 

Thus we may assume that there was, * v«;n in 
primitive times, an active tendency to conceive 
the divine in human form ; and if Indra in the 
Rigveda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants with tawny or red beards there 
is nothing against discovering there, a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons. This tendency, too, suggests an explana* 
turn of the fact that in certain bnuidies pi the 
Indo-Germanic language the ^ attribute ‘father* 
must have been, even in pro-historic t times, added 
to the primitive Aryan *dy&u&, *skv* irikr. iJgthu 
pitd , Gr. Zeus rar%?; cf. also III llcsveli. Jtovd* 
rvpos m $ebs raph Tupupuims, Bat. Jfuppktx?)* its there 
were also a Scythian Zees IkiTaim and a Ilithyrdan 
'Stafcllchras, Uamr&m (Kretschmer, op* ci i* fa 241 f»|. 
it is doubtful, however, whether the word 4 fattier * 
indicates a position of honour of u * rout- 
pared to the other 4 heavenly ones,’ m seems more 
likely to the present writer, or expresses the re- 
lation of the god to this community worshipping 
him, as is the case in Italy, where pater for miter) 
is applied to almost all the gods (or goddcM***) of 
the oldest group. 

A further consequence of this pemoni&cstfoxk of 
the deity is to be found in the circumstance that 
the god was supplied with a wife, whose designation 
was most simply and originally obtained by form- 
ing the feminine of the male deity (Hkr. Amidyt : 
Agni ; Gr. AiFwpij : Zetfs, Ads ; Lit. Juno, ¥ Jm*mo i 
Jumnter, Jams). The idea, too, that f the heaven 
and the earth constitute a pair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rigveda the * mother/ P$ihu4. 
( = A.S. folde, 4 earth ’), appears along with the 
* father/ Dydm. The report of Herodotus regard- 
ing the Scythians [vo -plfaym tijp Tt}p tou Ads cIksu 
7 vvcuna) has already been mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly Atdnvas (probably a 
Thracian word) is sprung from the marriage of 
the god of heaven with the earth*gmid<>,* £cg4Xip 
(cf. the Lithuanian Ztmyna ; Iith. J> mi , < lid Slav. 
zemlja , 4 earth *). Deeply rooted in the imml of the 
Russian peasantiy is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god of light, to the mati ttym untfja, 
4 the cold Mother Earth/ just as we find in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse : 4 Hal ms }>w, fatik, 
fira moder, bm growemk on gmks /«{?»«/' 
4 Hail to thee, 0 Earth, Mother of men i Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace/* It is doubtful, 
however, if the Upte ydpos of Zeus with who 
can scarcely be shown to be a goddess of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (cf. Kretschmer* 
Einldtung , p. 90 f. ; on the other side, Frazer* GB % 
i. 228, and Farnell, Cults of the Gr. Stidm, h Ml fT.}„ 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which was already per- 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
basis on which, on the one hand, male (e,& 
Dydm and Agni) and, on the other hand, 
female deities (e.g. Ushiu, Emtm ) could be 
developed. In short, in many places there are to 
be found, even in primitive times, the first begin- 
nings of the formation of those divine families 
whose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro- 
vince of the respective separate peoples. 

The conception of the oldest gods now aa&mmalft, 
now as men, which we have so far discussed, is, 

* We may look upon the rdle played by Tdlm at Homan 
marriages as a reminiscence of the same ideas, Cf. Herrins* iv. 
186: 4 Quidam sane etiam Tellurem prwmrn nuptils trkdunt; 
nam et in auspiciis nupfciamm invocatnr ; cui etiam rirglni*, val 
cum ire ad domurn mariti emperint, vel mm Ibi po«!t«&, dttvanAi 
nominibus velritu sacrifieant' 
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however, in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
understand the world, a longing which in primi- 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 

•henomena as well— in riddle and in myth* In 

isemring these we may commence, as we have 
done so frequently, with the Litu-Slavic conditions, 
where both ideas appear with special purity and 
originality. It is difficult to overestimate the 
significance of the riddle in the literature of the 
Slavonic peoples (cf* Krek, Einleitung^ in die slav- 
wche LiUjalurge*ck,\ ft. &.R> IF, ; and, for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths. Max 
Miller, Contributions fa ike, Science of Mythology^ 
1897, i, 80 ff., and art. Riddle}. They are in the 
real sense of the word Wdtrdtsd (‘ riddles of the 
universe *), for their subject is, if not exclusively, 
at least in great measure, the universe, with its 
thousand -and -one phenomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 

* Pow are ttmvfcened on a hundred paths ; no one will gather 
them ap~«tf earl, n» mrka , mi krdmaja divUsa * {the start). 

* The black cow has gored all men to death ; the white cow has 
brought them to life again * (dap ami might). * Without hands, 
without feet, h« creep® on the mountains * (the wind). * In 
Spring he makes glad ; in Summer, cool ; in Autumn, satisfied ; 
in Winter, mmir (th£ trm). ‘ There stands an oak. On the 
oak there an? 12 nasta ; in each nest there are 4 blue-bonnet® ; 
mmh blutsbonaet ha® 14 egg»— ? white and 7 black * (the, pm r, 
the month, %mM, dags md higkts% 

It is the same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Russian examples (cf. Sadovnikow, The 
Riddle* of the Rmmm People [Russ.], Petersburg, 
1875), viz. the tendency to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc., that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus in ancient India (cf, H&ug, * Vedische Ratselfr&gen und 
Mteelsprfiche/ in SUmngoberieme der Milmhner Ah. d. W. t 
phiL- hist, El, 1875, p. 457 ff.) the priests even in Vedic times, on 
occasions of great sacrificial gatherings,, proposed for each other 
and for the offerer riddles of the following kind. The Hotar 
asks, e,g. t ‘Who travels alone?’ * Who will be born again?’ 

* What is the preventive against snow?* ‘What is the great 
scattering ? * and the Adhvaryu answers: ‘The sun travels 
alone/ * The moon will be born again/ * Fire is the preventive 
against snow,’ * The earth is the great scattering.’ Quite similar 
series of riddles occur on Teutonic soil (cf. Wilmanns’ ZD A xx. 
252) in the Edda and the poem of Traugemund (* What is whiter 
than snow t What is fleeter than the roe ? What is higher than 
the mountain ? What Is darker than the night ? ’). In Greece one 
need only refer to the very ancient riddle of the fire that 
swallows up the father and mother, occurring in the Marriage 
o/ ICtyx, ascribed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vedie impres- 
sion, seeing that it is a prevalent idea in the Rigveda that 
Agoi, the ton of the two pieces of wood by the rubbing of 
which he If produced, swallows up his father and mother at 
once after his birth. 

The myth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same primitive longing as the riddle. It is quite 
incorrect (cf. above, p. 12) to suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have influenced its forms as 
presented to us in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly nothing else than the naive and 
popular expression of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as can with especial 
clearness be recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
but simple and transparent mythical formations 
of the Lithuanian and Lettic peoples. These, in 
any case, prove that, even at the most primitive 
stage of religious ideas, a myth can be developed 
to explain processes of nature puzzling to the 
people. In the first place, tills formation of myths 
xs concerned with the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf* Mannh&rdt * 4 Die Iettischen Sonnen- 
mythen* in ZE vii, 73, 209, 281, and Usener- 
Solmsen, GMiemamen, p. 85 ffi ). 

TeiJ&wellk la the smith that forged the sun. The people 
woiijbdp.tbft sun and m. iron hammer of special size. Once upon 
a time the sun was invisible for 'Several months, because a very 
mighty king had closed him up In a strong tower. Then the 
figure® of the Zodiac brought him help with the iron hammer. 
The Mred" and: dusty sun 'Is placed la a bath by the mother of 
Perkfinas, and then la dismissed on the following day washed 


and shining. Sun and moon are described in various Daina as 
husband and wife, and. Indeed, as unfaithful in that relation. 
The moon separates herself from the sun, falls in love with the 
morning star (Atmrlni), and is cut in two by the sword of 
Perkunas. The stars are considered as daughters of the sun, 
and so on. 

Such stories as these regarding the heavenly 
beings, their deeds, and their relations to one 
another, were without doubt related even in primi- 
tive Aryan times ; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of com- 
parative mythology to discover cycles of myths 
which go back to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has been done by A. Kuhn and Max 
Miiller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present writer to have been fixed beyond ques- 
tion.* These refer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (3) to the source of fire. It 
must suffice at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 

(1) Sun and moon have concluded a marriage with each other, 
as is related in the Lithuanian and Lettic poems, and more 
fully In a celebrated hymn of the Rigveda (x. 85), The morning 
and evening stars stand to these two heavenly bodies in. a 
relation described in different way®. In a Lithuanian poem, as 
we saw above, the moon separates itself from the sun in order 
to run after the morning star. In the Lettic poems the moat 
usual conception is that the ‘ sons of the god ’ (ditoa deli, dim 
mmM), among whom the two stars already mentioned are un- 
doubtedly to be understood, are described as suitors for the 
favour of * the daughter of the sun/ i.e. most likely the sun 
itself, just as in India the two Aivim, ‘ the lords of the horses * 
(cf, Skr. asm, 1 horse’), are regarded as the lovers of Suryd or 
B&ryawa Duhitd, ‘the daughter of the sun.’ A pre-ethnic 
connexion of the Indian A ivint with the Lottie ‘sons of the 
god * seems, therefore, beyond the range of doubt (the view 
of Olden berg, Die HtUgi&n dm Veda, p. 212), particularly when 
we remember that In the Lettic poems the morning and evening 
stare are also called the ‘ponies’ of the moon and the ‘sons 
of the god’ are thought of as riders on .grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek At&rieovpoi (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena fBA&ng : etAy, * strnid, * heat of the sun ') correspond to 
the Lettic dMwa deli, ‘sons of the god' Finally, the Lettic 
* sons of the god ’ are very often described as servant® and work- 
men of the sun and the moon. Seeing now that we know from 
Lasicius, de Diit Samagitarum , p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
Algit, * angelus summorum deorum* whose name (cf. Lith. amd, 
4 reward ’) literally means * hired labourer/ and this Lith. Alois 
is etymologically the same as the name of the Teutonic deity 
Aids who corresponded to Castor and PoIIux{Tacitus, Germania , 
ch. 43 : Apud Nahanarvalos antique religionis lucus ostenditux ; 
prsesidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu, sea deos interpretation© 
Romans Castorera Pollucemque memorant ; ea vis numini, 
nomen A leu l* AIM, dual ?J ; nulla simulacra, nullum peregrin® 
superetitionis vestigium ; ut fratres tamen, ut iuvenes vener- 
antur>— since this is so, it is impossible to deny that these 
forms also belong to the cycle of the Lettic * sons of the god/ 
the Indian A ivint, and the Greek Dioscuri, t 

(2) The second cycle of primitive Aryan myths referred to 
above, dealing with the explanation of the thunder and the 
thunder-shower, is presented in two different settings. Accord- 
ing to the one, a heavenly being slays the dragon concealed in 
the cloud, whose water now flows over the earth (fight of Indra 
with Vrtra, of TiMrya with Apaaia in the Avesta, of Donar 
with the wolf Fenris, of Apollo with the Python) ; according to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cows of the clouds, 
who are imprisoned in a mountain gorge (Indra and VUmr&pa, 
Herakies and Geryones, Hercules and Cacus). 

(3) Lastly, the myths dealing with the origin of fire are con- 
nected with the custom, preserved among the Indian®, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavs, and Teutons, and partially among the Lithu- 
anians (cf. Usener, op. cit. p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes by 'taking a stick of hard wood (oak), boring it 
into a plank or board of softer wood (lime tree), and turning 
it round and round till fire is produced by the friction. In this 
way, which may be compared with animal generation, fire is also 
produced in the cloud, whence it is brought to earth by a bird 
or a daring human being (Prometheus). A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, the. honey -mead (Skr. ind&ku 
es Gr. filBv, etc.) which, when drank by mortals, bestows "upon 

* In this connexion toe present writer agrees with Win tern itz, 

4 Was wissen wir von den Jndogermanen?’ (Beilugezur Munchner 
AZ, 1908, No. '268. p. 202). Only in one -point does Winternitz 
seem to make a mistake, visa- in deducing from these- myths, the 
existence of personal gods, a view which' rests on toe confusion 
emphasized above (p. 88*) between. personified natural phenom- 
ena and natural phenomena that have become personal gods. 

f A. Bruckner (Architt fiir tlmimhe Phiktlogu, xxiii.)i® wrong'. 
■ In finding in the author’s contention that Lith. Algit = (Hr. 
Aids (tiealtexicon, p. 673), a contradiction of his opinion, of 
which Bruckner himself approves, that as yet there were no 
Aryan names for toe gods ; for these names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, but an Aryan appellative (‘hired labourer’) 
preserved by chance in toe myto» 
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them immortality (Skr. amrta, 1 immortality/ ‘draught of 
immortality 1 = Gr. a/xfipocrCa, lit, ‘ immortality Das it is possessed 
by the heavenly beings (A. Kuhn, Pie Herabkunft des Fetters 
and des Giittertranfa, Berlin, 1859), The thought that the 
universe is a well-ordered whole, resting on fixed laws, is a long 
way in advance of these explanations, and where this thought 
meets us in earlier epochs, as in the I ndo- Iranian conception 
of Skr. rid = Aw am, it points to foreign non- Aryan influences 
(of. Oldenberg, Pie Religion des Vedt i, pp. 49, 195). 

4. The worship. -—In the foregoing sections we 
have dealt with the ideas of the Aryans re- 
garding their gods and with their beliefs. We 
now go on to the consideration of the services 
which they devoted to them, i.e. their worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in- 
vestigators, is also of the greatest importance 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it must have been along with and by means of the 
form of worship assigned to them that the fluid 
and indefinite figures came to assume more fixed and 
individual forms. We shall in this discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected with 
worship which we find in historic times : {a) sacri- 
fice and prayer, (b) the priests, (c) the temples, 
W) the feasts. We shall have to ask whether 
and how far these institutions go hack into the 
primitive history of the Aryan peoples. 

{a) Sacrifice and Prayer.— There was among 
the Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient wav of bringing the supernatural within 
reach of the. natural than sacrifice and prayer, 
namely, magic. Its forms appear so closely con- 
nected, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw a sharp line of distinction "between the two 
conceptions. We may say, however, that magic is 
present in all those cases in which man imagines 
that he is able, by word or by deed, to make a 
spirit directly and immediately serviceable to him- 
self. On the other hand, we can speak of an act 
of worship only where, by a sacrifice ora prayer, the 
otherwise free will of a deity is supposed to be 
more indirectly influenced and made favourable to 
mortal man. It thus depends on the way of in- 
fluencing the deity, not on the intention connected 
with it, which is m both cases the same. He who 
lights a fire early in the morning in order thereby 
to facilitate the rising of the sun, or he who banishes 
with a text a demon of sickness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a magical act. He, however, who 
appeals to the heavenly powers by means of sacri- 
fices and prayers in order that they may cause the 
sun to shine or make him well, engages in an act 
of worship. 

Magic may he practised either by an action or 
by words , as can be clearly gathered from its 
terminology. The following series of terms is 
characteristic of the former method: Skr. kriyd 
‘action, 5 ‘bewitching, 5 ‘magic, 5 ‘witch, 5 Lith. 
keros ‘ magic, 5 kereti ‘ to bewitch some one by 
the eye, etc., 5 Old Slav, laru ‘magic 5 ; Skr. 
krriffii from /car ‘ lie makes, 5 from which also Skr. 
kdrman * the sacrifice 5 is derived. In both eases, 
i,6. in magic and in sacrifice, a ‘doing 5 /car 
a ceremonial action is intended. 

In by far the greatest number of cases, however, ‘to charm* 
m the same as to ‘speak ’ or ‘ sing/ as is seen in the Greek 
magician, ‘charmer/ imoSrj ‘ magic formula ’ : erraSto ‘ I sing to 
it ; O.H.G. galstar ‘magic song/ galdri, galstardn, ‘magi- 
cian : qctlan, fogalan; Old Slav, baiati ‘tabular!/ ‘incantare/ 
‘mederi/ Serv. bmaLi ‘to charm/ Old Slav, balija ‘magician’: 
Qr, jjnjfu. Bat. fdri ; Lith. wafdyti * to conjure/ ‘ charm' : 
warn name, and in many other examples (cf. Osthoff, 
Allerhand Zauber etymologiseh beleuehtet/ in Bezzenberger’s 
geitrdge zur Funds der indogerm. Spraeken , xxiv. 109 ; and 
Schrader, Reallexicon , art. ‘Zauber und Aberglaube *). Here 
a I s< L we to do with a ‘speaking' (car* «£oyw, a ceremonial, 
rhythmical speaking, in which a priori a definite magic power 
is latent. » r 

Such magic acts or words occur frequently on 
the soil of the separate Aryan peoples, along with 
and mixed up with actions of worship in the 
proper sense or the term. In India he who wishes 


to possess deadly weapons sacrifices iron nails (cf. 
Oldenberg, op, cit. p. 369} ; in Greece he who 
wishes to conjure up an actual thunderstorm pro- 
duces by the rolling of a waggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cf. 0. Gruppe, Grieeh. Mgthot. i. p. 820). 
Burchard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mymol , § i. ofiO), 
according to which he who wishes rain causes a 
naked girl to be led to the river and there sprinkled 
with water. In Lithuania, if the people wish rainy 
weather, they turn towards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves with water at the time of the morning 
prayer (cf. Prmtorius, p. 33), etc. We may call 
special attention to another rain-charm of this 
kind, which by comparison with the Indian and the 
Greek usage is seen to be primitive. In Greece 
the phrase Zeds vet is used for ‘it rains, 5 which, 
when traced back to an older stage of the lan- 
guage, can only mean ‘ The father (heaven} presses 
grapes 5 (Skr. sundmi ‘I press, 5 soma 4 the pressed/* 
‘the soma drink 5 ). It by also customary to 
charm the rain by an offering of honey, where 
the rain which drops on the trees and branches is 
likened to honey. Exactly corresponding u> these 
ideas we find in India the belief that % letting 
the soma, which itself is called a son of the rain- 
god Par j any a, drip through the strainer, rain is 
enticed to fall. Thus the very fact that the man 
‘presses 5 the juice on the earth, incites or rather 
compels the god in heaven to ‘ press/ i,e. to cause 
the rain to fall (cf* Windisch, Fesigrms an Roth, p, 
140 ; Oldenberg, op, cit, p. 459 ; O. Gruppe, op, cit, 

; p. 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
important part in the religious conceptions of the 
ancient Aryans, and at the lower stage everything 
is secured by its means, for which at a higher stage 
man turns to the gods with prayers and sacrifices. 
By its means wounds and sicknesses are healed, 
by its means women in labour are delivered 
of the fruit of their body (ef. Eealkxfom, art!, 

* Arzt 5 and * Hebamme 5 }, by its means the heavenly 
powers are enticed to partake of the food offeree! 
to fchem^ (see below, p. 4I), by its means & man 
curses himself in case of perjury (see below, II. 5), 
by its means the darkness of the future is pene- 
trated (cf. below. III. 1), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that from the wilder- 
ness of these primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a higher conception are called * super- 
stition/ superstitio (survival p]), but which were 
originally ‘faith 5 itself, a higher form of divine 
worship was developed among the Aryans even in 
pre-historic times, in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites were employed. 

The history of the language points at once to 
this, for the expressions for ‘sacrifice/ Go sacri- 
fice/ ‘sacrificial animal/ in the separate Aryan 
languages, extend for the greater part beyond "the 
realm of magic, and belong to a higher class of 
words, whose fundamental meaning we are wont 
to express in our language by the term ‘ holy/ 

Cf, Or. ayos * worship,’ * sacrifice ’ ■- Skr. ydjm ‘ worship ' : Kkr. 
j/aj. Ay. pax ‘to sat-rilke/ * to worship bv tttcrsflrc* 

‘to worship with religious fear'); Goth. Aunst, OKI A,S. 
him sacrifice's Lith. mirfltm, Old Slav, Ac, 

holy " ; Volsc. emristmm , Umb. emnn 'mcrifkit' ifr, itpfc 
‘holy'; Lat. inctima ‘sacrificial victim’ O loth, tm'A# Otolv/ 
w%ha ‘priest/ mihtm ‘to sanctify*; O.H.G, Mhar t a, a i(fr. 
Old Nor. ta/n ‘ sacrificial victim *®Lat* tittjm *«yertficiftl weal/ 
etc. 

We have the additional fact that* among all the 
Aryan peoples, Slava ami Lithuanians as well it# 
Greeks and Indians, the existence of real sacrificial 
rites can be proved. It will be our task in the 
following section to give an account of these. 

Among the Indians, Greeks, ' and Komana of 
historical times, when sacrifices were offered to 
the immortals, fire had to be kindled on the altar 
in order that the gifts might by its means reach 
the gods. Thus ‘ to sacrifice 5 in Greek (0tW. 0m(a 9 
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etc. ; b&t.ffimm ‘smoke’) implies 4 to cause to go j 
up in smoke. 5 Quite another picture is offered, j 
however, by the other Aryan peoples. To begin I 
with, Herodotus (i. 132) tells of a much more simple 
and primitive kind of sacrifice in the case of the 
Persians, who, as we saw above, preserved with 
great faithfulness the original ideas with regard to 
the god S' : 

trsr.f j U ? fun n«pmjtn vrrpl rtritt flptytivavs Of oi?s (join, moon, 
Sky, earth, tire, whiti, water) ffig maritrnittt. o vrt farm's 
wmtvmm owe itvp armnmvfft mkkm>r*:9 Ihkiv. ou cnroi'Sp 
XJMomit otVi a i ov em {Aft * n, of*i orAJm. htiartf 

'ttvtuf 9ikgi„ h \ -hpor rtathipup ay&yluv to kt ifvo? rcoXitt tw Oebv 
tbv nrfpip? pvp&tvf} fitiMt rra . . . imitv M Stajucr* 
tvhm mra j»*p>«a vh iprfiop **Hayf rat #r|»s* a, tmovaatvs woiriv m 
a«raAt<m£rip', puiXumt 14 r a rpt^vAAosq «trt tavnjc «0ipce wavra 

m ncptifL. $ual(m*rti)is It avrov juuryO'S avijp yrap«rrc«b$ isr aetcft 0eo~ 
yovitpf, tiltrp <Hff *Vm*oi Atyowy fhm rip* «v«w S5? 

juuxyov op 'flrtfji rd»|*iOs icnri Overtax iro«e«r#ctt. ^ «V(flrga iv oAtyov 

Xpmw «*ro^«p€T43a o Ovcrat m xp«a xai ^paro* krt fuv b Aoyos 

ai $»«*,, 

Thus this old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know the use of lire in bearing the food to ! 
the gods. The flesh was laid on a specially pre- : 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods" were ■ 
supposed to descend (Skr, barhU % Av. barmnan ■ 
* sacrificial litter ' = Old Truss. hahinis * cushion/ , 
pobalso * pillow/ Serv. blazina { cushion; 5 Old Nor, 
bol$tr f O. 1L 6, bolstar 4 pillow *), and the god was 
allured, by means of an exorcism, to partake of the 
food. Herodotus (iv„ 60} tells of a similar practice 
prevalent among the Scythians, The sacrifice! 
threw the animal to the ground by means of a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
otfrt w9p dptucafoai ©$rc mrap^dpepos o#r* irrunrifoau 
The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
m was customary among the Persians. In this 
connexion the two Litn-Prussian sacrifices, 
which are described in Lasicius’ book, de Dm 
Samagitarum (pp. 49 and 54), are of great interest. 
Both are harvest-offerings. At the first (related 
by A. Guagnini from the Kronika Polska , etc,, of 
Math. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
place at the end of October, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death with cudgels by the priests 
and other worshippers, who all the time called 
on the god Zemiennik. Before the -worshippers 
sat down to the feast, portions of each kind of food 
were thrown into every corner of the house with 
the words ; * Accipe o Zemiennik grata animo sacri- 
ficium at%ue Imius comcde* Tire second (related 
by Meneeius} was the sacrifice of a goat. The faith- 
ful were assembled in a barn. A lie-goat was led in. 
The sacrificing priest, or 4 wursehaite/ laid both j 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in succession, i 
Then, while a hymn was being sung, the goat was 
raised into the air and held there till the song was 
finished. Thereupon the priest slew the animal, 
sprinkled the blood, which had been caught in a 
dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the women 
to boll. Here, again, there is no trace of a burning 
of the victim. Finally, in the case of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrificial customs we have, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
fire seems to all appearance to have been unknown. 
The bodies of the victims or their heads (cf. ; 
Tacitus, Ann, L 61) were in this case hung on i 
sacred trees, a custom which, according to the 
report of the Arab I bn Dfistah, prevailed among 
the heathen Russians of northern origin ; 

*Th® sooihttyer taken the man or 'the animal, puts a noose 
round the nwk, h»n&# the victim up on a tree, waits fciil.it 
expire*, and then says: 44 This is a sacrifice for the afod w, <cf. 
Thomsen, Ikr Grtpmng dm rimi&chen Staates, Gotha, 1879, 
p. 27% 

The flesh of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth, saufa ‘sacrifice/ O.H.G. 
madam* 4 to boil/ 

Moreover, as there is in the 'Veda no lack of evi- 
dence that 4 in the sacrificial^ lire an innovation of 
an advanced sacrificial technique * was present (cf. 


j Oklenberg, Religion des Veda , p. 343 ff.), we have 
I good reasons for assuming that the thought that 
j the gifts assigned to the god could be borne to 
hint by means of the flame or the smoke was one 
which was as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the contrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, raised 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god must 
come himself and partake of them on the spot . 

The worshipper refreshes his gods with the food 
and drink of which he himself partakes, in order 
thereby to make them strong and willing to carry 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aryan peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between ancient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur- 
ther back we penetrate into the past of the Aryan 
copies, the more do we find that cattle-rearing pre- 
om mated over agriculture, and that in consequence 
flesh foods and animal products outweighed vege- 
table foods (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon , artt. 4 Aeker- 
bau/ ‘Viehzuchfc/ and ‘ Nahrung '). The same 
thing is true of the sacrifices. In the reports 
quoted above we find only animal sacrifices re- 
ferred to. ^ In the same way ’Tacitus [Germania, eh. 
ix. ) mentions only concessa animalla. In reference 
to the Slavs, cf. Procopius, de Bell. Got. iii. 14 : Oebv 
fdv y&p fm t6v T?f 9 &<rTpair : rf$ diyiiovpybv (Perunil) 
dvdvrwv tt tiptop jitivov atirbr tro/tlfown dmt, mi dv overt 
avrtp pd as tc Kat kpeta anravTa, and also Helmold, 
Chron. Slav. i. 52 : 4 Conveniuntque viri et mulieres 
cum parvuli.% mactanique diis sum host km de bobus 
et ambus f Among the Lithuanians, as late as the 
beginning of the 16th cent., sacrifices of oxen and 
swine were offered. The very early acquaintance 
of the Aryan peoples with animal sacrifice is 
significantly witnessed to by the existence in their 
primitive vocabulary of exact designations of the 
outer and inner parts of the animal carcass, which 
could be obtained only in the course of sacrificial 
rites (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon , art. ‘ Korperteile ’). 

In the earliest times it was customary to sacrifice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and, in Europe, the pig, i.e. 
the most ancient domestic animals of the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have occupied 
a special place. As the horse did not belong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (cf. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. 4 Pferd ’), perhaps other 
sacrificial ideas may have been influential m intro- 
ducing tins sacrifice, such as the wish to incorporate 
the qualities of the animal in the worshipper, or to 
render a special service to the god who was thought 
of in the form of a horse (cf. J. v. Negelein, Das 
Pferd ini arkchen Altertum , Konigsberg, 1603). 
Fowl, game, and fish were excluded from the stated 
sacrifices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf. Schrader, Realkxkon, artt, 4 Viehzucht/ 
* Jagd/ and * Fisch, Fisehfang’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt was avoided, again for 
the simple reason that for purely animal food it 
was unnecessary (cf. Reallexicon, art. 4 Salz ’). 

The sacrificial drink of primitive times was mead, 
the place of which was gradually taken in the 
north by beer, and in the south 'by wine. The 
customs connected with these drink-offerings in 
barbaric conditions, such as we must presuppose 
for primitive times, are again vividly portrayed by 
Meneeius ( Lasicius, c. 53) with regard to Lithuania : 

* Die Georgfi a&erlficium faciimt Pergmbrio, <pn fiorum, plant- 
arum omniumque germinum dens ereditur. Sarritieulus enim, 
quern Vureehaiten appellant, tenet dextra obbanv ,cer?lsi® 
pienam invocatoque demonii nomine decan fat illius landes. 
Tu, inquit, aWgis hiemem, tu reducis anuBiiifcatem veris, per 
tc nemora et all vie fiorent. Hoc cantilena finifca denfcibus 
appreltendens obbam, ebibit cervisiam nulla 
ipnamque obbam ita mordicus epotam retro supra capufc iacit. 
qu® cum e terra sublata, iterum impleta esfe; omnes quotquot 
adsunt, ex ea bibunt ordine atque in Iaudem Pergrubrii hymnum 
canunt. Postea epulantur tobv die efc choreas ancunt.’ 
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If, then, * to sacrifice’ means simply to refresh 
the gods with earthly food and drink, and if, as we 
have seen, these gifts were originally offered to the 
heavenly beings to be partaken of by the sum- 
moned recipients on the place of sacrifice without 
the use of fire, we cannot fail to see how closely 
this sacrificial rite resembles the entertaining of 
the dead described above, when food and drink 
were shaken or poured out into furrows or 
trenches (see above, p. 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feeding of 
the beings which were thought to be in the natural 
phenomena, the thunder, the storm, the fire, etc., 
is to be understood as a kind of deduction or trans- 
ference from the cult of the dead, where the offer- 
ing of food and drink is intelligible without any 
difficulty from the prevailing ideas regarding the 
further existence of the soul after death. In that 
case we should conceive of the course of develop- 
ment in the following way. There was a time 
when only the dead were supplied with food and 
drink, and when man sought to obtain influ- 
ence over the powers of nature only by means of 
magic, as described above. But the more the 
thought of personification gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begin to transfer the 
sacrificial customs usual in the service of the dead 
to the worship of the heavenly powers, and then 
the further change arose naturally from this state 
of affairs, viz. that the sacrificial gifts were spread 
on the ground instead of being buried in it. 
Returning to the sacrifice itself, we reach one 
form of it which has not yet been considered— a form 
which with its gloomy aspect persists from primi- 
tive into historic times, viz. human sacrifice (ef., 
for the Greeks and Romans, E. V. Lasanlx, Das 
Suhnop/er , Wurzburg, 1841 ; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logies, i. 38, V. Hehn, ICult urpflanzen 7 , p. 531, 
Golther, Germanische Mythology^ p. 516, Miillen- 
hoff, Deutsche Altertmnshunde, iv. 2X4 ff. ; for the 
Indians, A. Weber, Indische Strdfen, i. 54-89, 
and Oldenberg, op. tit. p. 363). This human 
sacrifice is to be found in various forms. Thus in 
the north of Europe we have the sacrifice of victory, 
i.e. the previously promised slaughter of prison- 
ers at the altars of the gods. In the south and 
among the Gauls we have the sacrifice of expiation, 
i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in danger. We find every- 
where the building sacrifice , Le . the conviction 
that the durability of a new building could be pur- 
chased only by a human life {cf. Liebreeht, Zur 
Volkshunde , p. 284 ff. ‘ Die vergrabenen Menschen, 5 
also Germ. xxxv. 211). It is difficult to discover 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. To 
carry out the idea of the meat-offering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannibalism was 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, which 
undoubtedly is very fully attested for numerous 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. R. Andree,Afe 
Anthropophagi # , Leipzig, 1887, p. 2). In milder 
times a change in this sacrificial idea had taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as the best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (cf. Procopius, de Bell , Got. iL 15 : r&v Sk lepdw 
<r<pt<n rb k6XKujtov dvOptairds iartv, Binrep bopidhorrop 
TroihvcuvTo rrpQrov). Or_we could think of a trans- 
ference from the worship of the dead, in which, as 
we saw above (p. 21), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
From this, too (cf. below, II. 5 ), the penal-sacrifice 
(execution), which ^ has not been mentioned above, 
may^ have taken its rise. Ideas connected with 
magic may also have been operative in the build- 
ing sacrifice, as, e.g., the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have been, we must in any case 


regard human sacrifice as a primitive institution in 
the history of Aryan religion, and riot a compara- 
tively late innovation originating from the K&sfc, m 
is done by O. Gruppe {Jdhrtsberkht uber dir Fori- 
schrittc der Massmhen Altertumsm.lxxxv , 10). 

We have already become acquainted with the 
incantation or magic formula which entices the 
gods to the feast, and seen it to be a necessary 
accompaniment of sacrifice. This is perhaps the 
oldest form of prayer. In any case the different 
terms for prayer point to a close connexion with 
sacrifice (cf. Gr. e$%opai = Bat. mteo ; Gr, 
Xheopai = Lat. litarc ; Lith. maldt i ® prayer A' Goth. 
blotan * to sacrifice/ from *mMd [the laat accord- 
ing to R. Much]), i* To pray 5 is to request a benefit 
while promising or offering a sacrifice : do id det. 
The idea of thanks appears in the Aryan language* 
at a late date compared with the idea of peti- 
tion (cf. Rcallcxicon, pp. 598, 605), and thank- 
offerings are almost entirely unknown both in the 
Vedic worship and in the Homeric poems. Those 
divinities, however, who were called up by means 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a very primitive stage of development hme 
been designated simply as 4 the called/ Thin we 
learned above (p. 16} 'to have been the real signifi- 
cation of the Teutonic * God/ which then, m is 
easily enough understood, passed over into the 
masculine gender under the influence of exprewioni 
which were more personally conceived. 

(6) The Priests.— I f the practice of magic and 
the incantation preceded sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must have been the forerunner' of the 
priest. This development is clearly presented to 
us in the history of the language. The most im- 
portant designation of the priest in the lan gunge 
of ancient India is brahm&n { masc. ), while imtkman 
(neufc.) means ‘devotion/ The opinion used to be 
generally held that the fundamental signification 
of this class of words was to be found in the sphere 
of religion (according to Boh tlingk -Roth, Sanskrit* 
Worterbuch, v. 135, * the devotion which appears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards 
the gods 1 ), but in recent times it has Become more 
and more recognized that brdhman originally means 
‘the incantation/ and brakmdn in consequence ‘ he 
who knows incantations * (cf. M. Hang, 1 Uber die 
urspriingliche Bedeutnng des Wortes brahma/ in 
Sitznngsb . d . kgl. buyer. Ah d, W. zu Mum then, 
1868, it p. 80 ff.; R. Fischel, GOA, 1894, p. 420; H. 
Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Beitmge, xxiv. 113 If.). 
Now, in the view of the present writer and of the 
majority of investigators, the Lat, fidmm, wlmm 
formation (cf. carmen, agmm) points with cer- 
tainty to an originally neuter idea (priesthood), 
corresponds exactly to the Star, brdhnm , m that for 
this word also there follows a similar evolution of 
meanings, * incantation/ ‘community of thorn who 
know incantations/ * individuals acquainted with 
incantations * ( = priests}.* 

It is accordingly not to he wondered at that 
from the Aryan root irid — void—* to know/ frequent 
designations of the magician and the priest 
are derived, since loth are regarded &x the 
‘ knowers * (viz. of all kinds of magic) na r* 

Here must be mentioned, on the one hand, dm 
O.H.G. wtzmqo. A, 8, uHUgn ‘prophet/ O.N. ritki 
‘magician/ vitka ‘witchery/ OJLGL ttizzfm 1 pro- 
phecy/ ^ and Old Russian 1 HdunU ‘magician/ 
vMi ‘witchcraft/ Mima ‘witch/ vidMm * witch- 
ery * ; but, on the other hand, there is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient Gallic priestly caste of druids, Ir» drui t 

* Even those scholars who do not believe In the etymologic*! 
relationship of brdhtmn and fidmm (cf e.g. W&ld©* lat. etyinai. 
Worterbuck) admit 'the two facte, wslch we of importance f« r 
the history of religion, viz. (I) that brdhman originally signified 
‘magic formula,’ and (2) that Jt&mm was origiimily % smalm 
conception. 
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which, being derived from *dru-vid$ (according to 
Thurneysen, in Holder, Altkdtischcr Sprmhsehatz), 
means exactly 4 the very knowing ones/ But the 
personalities* which in this connexion are most 
important for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned in the Lifcu- 
Prassian sources, and designated with all kinds 
of variations of their name # as waidemtt, waidc- 
latte, waitlelcr , waidler (Old Pros. waist * to know/ 
waidimmi * we know/ tmndMmai '‘we perform 
pagan religious rites’). 

They were also named zynys : Lith. zin6ti ‘to 
know 5 {zpmuii 4 to charm/), or the monininlcs i 
Lith. moniu *1 understand/ or the maldininks : 
Lith. nmlda , * prayer ’ (cf. especially Matth. 
Pra^torius, DdivUc * Prwtsicm odor Premsmdie 
Sckaubiihne, p. 4111’.). These 4 waidlers 5 may be 
described both as magicians and as priests. They 
were servants of the chief- priest, who was called 
in Old Prussian kritcc , of whom we shall speak 
further below. The separate gods seem each to 
have had special ‘ waidlers ’ : naruttes (cf. Or. 
Sype&t above, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god ; szweronei (Old Truss. 
swirim, Lith. Iwkris * wild animal’) were ‘the 
waidlers who worshipped and protected the sacred 
animals in the woods, especially elks, owls/ etc. ; 
and nmlzimei (Old Truss. mmktn ‘forest/ Lith* 
midis ‘tree’) were ‘the servants of the sacred 
woods*’ Every imaginable charm to divine the 
future (cf, below. 111. 2) was in their hands. Now 
they are for the most part beggars and shepherds, 
although ‘there are still well-to-do farmers who 
practise these arts of the waidler*’ Pnefcorius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
which is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood : 

* An old peasant of Strigkeim said to me that, many hundred 
years before, one of his race had been a chief-priest here in 
Prussia. He was called Kryrn Kruieulu, and was believed to 
possess all the gifts which we find singly among the waidlers 
now called. Maid ininks (see above). The gifts of the waidler 
are , they say, hereditary ; if the gift ceases in one family, 
it becomes extinct / 

This hereditary transmission , in certain families or 
clans, of the existing magic formulas, sacrifices, and 
prayers, which we have here attested, may be re- 
garded by us as a common feature of the gradually 
evolving priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 

Sacred dans like the Vasisthas, the VUvami- 
tras , the Bhamdv&jas, and others are well known 
to ns from the Rigveda as the forerunners of the 
later priestly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, represent essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times possessed special cults and special 
rites {cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda , p. 373). 
In Greece, too, we find numerous sacred elans with 
special cults, the Ei bpoKidBcu, the 'Ereopovr&dcu, the 
’Hcri>x^at, the Ktpvp&aai, Kpovridai, KvvvlBai, ILoiye- 
jrl&u, etc* The priesthood was a joint-possession 
in these families, and descended from the father to 
the son and grandson (cf, P. Stengel, Die griech - 
wchen K ult ma Itert u mer). By the institution of a 
.sanctuary (which does not occur in Yedic India) 
such a priesthood becomes local, and in this way 
forms the Upbw, to which in Homer the existence 
of the Up* 6s is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest was the Norwegian ‘ gode’ (Old 
Nor, goU, Goth, gudja ‘priest’; cf* Goth, Gup, 
4 God,’* and see above, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
up the temple belonging to them and migrate 
elsewhere* Among them, too, the priestly office 
was inherited through several generations (cf. 
Qolther, Germanische Mytkologie, p. 615 ; and J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies i. 83). Finally, in 
Home also there are indications of a condition 

* It may 'be conjectured that the form waidswut, *icaidmit~ 

Gr. Fm&F&m, * the knowing one/ is the original 

one*. 


in which not State colleges but particular 
families attended to the performance of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the ease of the fratres arvales (see art. Arval 
Brothers), for at the time when this designa- 
tion was coined frater can have indicated nothing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, had twelve 
sons, along with whom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We have, 
therefore, a real brotherhood (Gr. <ppf]rpp, Slav* 
bratstvo; cf. Reallexieon , art. ‘Sippe’) before us. 
Their peculiar hereditary magic poem was that song, 
luckily still extant, which was united to a dance, 
and by the combined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead { Enos lases iuvate) and a real god 
{Enos Marmor iuvato) bears the stamp of remote 
antiquity. The designation, too, of the Luperci, 
the priests of Faunus, as Quinctiales and Fabiani 
points to their tribal origin (cf. Wissowa, Religion 
mid Kulius der Earner, p. 340, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salii, or ‘ leapers/ were without doubt a sacred 
family of this kind. Their magical secret was 
the leaping procession which accompanied their 
obscure songs, for both dance and solemn proces- 
sion (O.H.G. piganc — even in modem German we 
have the phrase ‘ein Fest begchen ’) belong to 
the oldest form of divine worship among the 
Aryan peoples (cf. Reallexieon , art. ‘ Tanz ’). 

On the ground of the facte which have been 
mentioned, we may assume that the ‘learned in 
magic formulas/ whose existence in primitive 
times is attested by the equation, Skr. brdhman = 
Lat. fldmeti, were primarily to be found in special 
families which were hereditarily distinguished by 
the gift of witchcraft. Further, seeing that it 
follows from the oldest sacrificial customs described 
above (p. 41) that at their celebration, in the 
majority of cases, persons designated as magicians, 
priests, or soothsayers assisted, we may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families were called upon by other 
families, and in particular by the head of the clan, 
to assist at sacrifices for the elan. In the case of 
sacrifices of the most ancient worship, we must 
sharply distinguish between the offerings dedicated 
to the souls of ancestors and fchose on behalf of the 
* heavenly ones/ The former could, of course, be 
offered only by relatives (cf. above, p. 28 f.) ; in the 
case of the latter there was nothing against the 
assistance of a stranger who was particularly well 
acquainted with the incantations that would entice 
the gods. Here we have one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. 

In the later history of the priesthood we shall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
ever increasing closeness of the union of law and 
religion (cf. below, II. 5). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and there to a less ex- 
tent, a new, and in part extraordinary, significance; 
and it may well be said that this is what really 
made the magician a priest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods were 
; the protectors of the moral and social principles 
attained in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the influence of the authentic inter- 
preters of the divine will have become. 

In India , even before Yedic times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Brahmans had been developed from 
those families of primitive times that were expert 
in magic, _ From their midst there arose the 
domestic priest [purohita), who was indispensable to 
the king for preparing sacrifices, for ‘ the gods do 
not eat the food of a king who has no purohita’ 
{A iiarcya Br&hmana, viii. 24). Under their super- 
vision, too, the royal administration of justice was 
carried on, and in their conception of dhdrma, ‘ th# 
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fixed*' ( =Lat. firmus) law, custom, and religion He 
together as yet undifferentiated. In f!ww t in like 


fixed 

together as y 
manner, the Pontifical, * the bridge-builders ’ (ato:> 
without doubt originally a sacred family like the 
f rat res armies, perhaps endowed with a special 
magic charm for providing bridges and roads), 
were at the same time the guardians both of the 
itis civile and of the im sacrum {pontifex according 
to Bezzenberger, in Kuhn’s Zdtsc.hr . xlii., from 
Umbr. punt ^ 4 piatio, lust-ratio* from 
spenta, Old Slav, si'dii, Lith, ssmHm * sacred* )« 
The former of these had, after a long process of 
evolution and not. without leaving dear traces of its 
original condition (cf. Wisaowo/qp. dt p. 324 11**), 
separated itself from the latter. In Gaul also we 
iind the administration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, who, however, in the time of 
Caesar were not areal caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers by securing and training 
novices s 

‘Fere ds omnibus controversy pablids privatisque 
unfc, et si quod est adrubmnn facmio, si f.wto facta, n rle 
hereditate, d * tinibus eontrow r ihi, hit ui tic mint, jura ii.iv 
pmnaaque eonsUtmmt ; si qui smt private* ant popiilu* comm 
ttocruto non merit, wicritteiis intcrdjuuni. lime puma spud 
w esfe gravisslma * (vi. is). 

In conscious contrast to these conditions, Cartsar 
(vi. 21). relates of the Teutons z ‘NVcjnc druidea 
habeat, qui rebus divinis pnesiat, neqnt* sacrilicus 
student.* * They have no Druid# to preside over 
divine worship, nor do they lay any special stress 
on sacrifice* (cf. ‘agriculture* non student,’ vi. 22, 
which cannot mean * they do not engage in agri- 
culture,* seeing that Ciesar himself allots that it 
was practised in a primitive form). The conclu- 
sion is that a distinctly marked priestly office 
which would attract the attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that time have been present among the 
Teutons. This, of course, does not exclude tire 
existence of separate families expert in magic, m, 
according to our assumption above, was the case 
in primitive times. On the other hand, we find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
priesthood already existing, particularly developed 
on the legal side (cf. also O.H.G. Old Sax. Fries. 
eioart and $mgo * priest,’ lit-. * keeper or guardian 
of the law* and * proelaimer of laws 5 ). 

The priest is the man who calls for silence in the popular 
assembly (Tan. Seim, oh. 11 : 'sitetilitim per tacmlotea, quibus 
turn et coercendl tiueeb, impemtur'); and while even Cms&r, 
y»* reports: ‘ Cam helium mite »ut illatum ttetenrlit aut 
mferfc, magistrates, qui el hello pmsint, ut vit* nedsque habeant 
potestatem deliguntar/ so that thus all power of punishment 
might be assigned to the civil authorities, we are told in Tacitus, 
eh. 7 ; ‘Ceterum neqtie aateadvertere neque vincirc, m verbe* 
rare qaldem nisi smerdtMims. pennissum* non quasi in pomam 
necducia mssu, sed velutdeo imperante, quern adtesse beUantlhus 
credunt* In addition, .the priest carries the war standards out 
or the sacred groves (eh. 7), interprets the lot on public occa- 
sions, and accompanies, together with the king or prince, the 
mcred car in which horses are yoked (eh, 10). The priest of 
Nerthus (ch, 40) and the priest in the grove of Aids among the 
Nahanarv&h (eh. 43) seem to have presided at local sanctuaries. 

Tbc same extreme expansion of priestly power 
as is found in the west among the Druids of Caul 
g to be met with again in the extreme east of 
Europe among the ancient Prussians. 

Even Peter of l)usburg (Script, mmm Prim, 1. 53) was able to 
FT™ i auteia in medio nation!* huius pervenm, -scilicet 

in - xiadrowia, locus quidaru dkstui Itomow, trahens nomen 
suum a Roma (!), in quo halntalmt quidam dictus Critce (per- 
haps Ltth. few ’‘magic/ k$Mi *to charm ' ; a connexion with 

i. fcrltim# * Imim ...u:v.u . xj . *«. ...» . 


versalem eccleaam fidelium, ita id. istitw nutum mu mandatum 
non solum gentes predict® sed et Letfaowini et all® nations* 
Lyvora® terra regebantur. Tant® fuit auctorifcatis, quod non 
solum ipse vel aliquis de sanguine suo, verum etiam nuntius 
cum baeulo suo vel alio sign© note fcranaiens terminos InSdelium 
pradictorum a regibus [by these are meant the small heads of 
maim who were to .he found even in primitive Aryan times, 
of. Reallexicon, art ‘ Konig * J et nobilifms et communi popirio 
in magna revemntia' haberetur. Povebat etiam prout in km 
jugem ignem 1 (of; also the passage quoted, above, 
p. '34, from Jerome of Prague, and the more detailed informa- 
tion given by Matth. Pratorius, op, cit. p. 38 ff.). 


! What we have here, then, is nnuthn of thm 
i families expert in magic (according to Fradorius, 

; o/a cit p. 40, the hbml relation# of the Cnwe 
; were called Krgwaikn) i whose speriiil serv wiw 
■'devoted to a perennial tire, and' whn#»? clibd cin 
; account of thi^ cult— according to .Kuomc, magic 
; oracle# were pracUn'd by means ui lire in the 
| case of sickness— bad attained to the of 

■ mfiuence described above. 

{e} The Temples. — In primitive r#digicm» -all 
over the world it is a recognised piicmumenon 
that all objects which rise atove the Miriam »* of the 
ground, in Particular, sfnmp.u ami trew* 

are regarded as a -divine u»km, and 

are made the olqeeis «?f a fetish ip - f, K, 

B. Tybr, ii, 161 Hi, 2.1 Air.]. Among tie* Ar^an 
peoples also this low stage of rellpou# life uui 
be proved. The mo»t important- te-siirrnuiies for 
it will be brought together, without m ycl 
asking the question whether the objects- of wnrsliip 
of which they treat were re illy com < iv^i of e’u-iy. 
where as real intorjm'atwm of the deity, or 
only as reprc.-r.vM imw of it. 

(a) regard to aneienl Gwm 

in general, we have the following report of Tain 
sanias, vii. 22, 4 : 

Ujtyp?wtm tm * JO'Aw m. 

jsx&Kurt*'i% W'&pwpvv* vpi«t*v« m0a\xn* #« f , » n wn 

of Ariuite), **iMhhp #»«>» nrm o' >’-< i <. Kt.-oi 

rt t«lTirj)>i r.ri fmai wa in 

A pun. 

Tire same author mentions, in detail, unhewn 
stones in place of the figure of the god m the 
fane of Heraklcs at liyettus, and in fhi.it of Eros 
at Thespian hut with regard to t lie cult of the 
Unices at Ordiumemra, it is said fix. S3, I,!: mt 
pin ii) wirfmt gr/ptei m rt pikwra mi r $ ’Er*«Afi mbit 
****** Ik roe ovpamu patrl*. Thus the worslnp of 
rough atones was mi confined to the oki*»l penodii 
of Greek history, bat con tinned through the whole 
time of paganism. For fckxrr&tes, in Xenophon** 
Menwrahlm, knows; 

TWS? jtiis? ovtf itphv JSwpkv ®&r* -*AAo yw &%*»¥ 

rpvf Si mi Atim/ff nm, fiAa ra rujdvr* ml '9mim (is, 

they were ttheiste ami tetli»h»woriraip{iera). Cf.* fu-rtlser, « 

■heck, 'Dm Kultusohjckt. toS den tlriw’hen In w-iiw-n id latest 
Oentaltungen ‘ in IkrPhte d. kd. mrhit, hn, 4, Wi tn 
*shajtm zu Leipzig, phil.-hist, HI.’, 1S6-#, ii, ». V:i ff. ; «»i 
the account above, p. 37, of the elded cult of tleruHiw. 

% On Italian soil, perhaps the cult ui Juppitcr 
Feretrms or Lapis may be mentioned in thi*v«*n» 
mx ion. Ho was worshipiaal, in a chapel ftmndcd 
for him by Romulus, under the symbol of u lire* 
stone (dlex), although in this ease oilier ex- 
planations are still possible. In (mfrrtutf if, 
Burchard of \Vorms demands ; * 1st pubs qin,M|«e 
qnos in ruinosis lotus et silveatribus* diviutmum 
iudihcatiombus deoepti, venerantur, ubi et- vou 
voyent et deferunt, iunditua eflbdiaxitur, atone in 
tah loco proici&ntnr, ubx muiquam a eultoribus* 
sum venerari mmint/and among the Lithuanians, 
as we have already seen above, the Jesuit K«s- 
towski found the worship of a massive stone Ah mo 
(Lath* ahmu * stone*) m late as the Ibfii ccnturv* 

W) Worship of stumps , — More frequently limn 
unhewn stones* however* we find in anckuit Grm% 
shapeless piles, hoards* lumps of w md, and pmu 
°&* *4nw*Aw, &ya\pLa $o\iww 
awo4>ids,J6pv, arariri mentioned m object# of ivor* 
ship. I he testimonies for this also hav«* i mmt 
fully gathered by Overlook # {op, cit). The Italian 
history of religion oilers m proof of the primitive 
worship of stumps the Lat. tklubmm, 4 sancUiary** 
lit. deliibrum lignum, * a piece of wood freed from 
the bark* {hber, * tuber t Russ* lub&). Regarding 
it, Festus fed. 0. Miiller, p. 73) reporta : * delubmm 
dice bant fustem delibratum, hoc efifc decorticatum, 

* The author has been unable to examine the work of If., W* 
de >isser, Du nkht vmwchengatalL Cotter ier Grim, km 
(Leyden* 1903). 
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f ucm vcnerebantur pro deo ’ (cf. also Bottieher, 
kmmkulitis tier Hulmcn , and Overbeck, p. 149. 
Wissowa [op. eit. p. 40U], on the other hand, gives 
another etymology, which was also wide-spread 
in antiquity, viz* dduhnim, from delucre ‘to wash 
away ! ; hence, * place of washing away’). Among 
the Teutons also the Old Saxon ‘ Irmensul 5 was 
simply an upright tree-stump, regarding which we 
have in Traml. $, Ahxandri (Pcrtz, Mon, Germ. 
ii. 676) the following account: ‘ K rondosis arboribus 
iontibusque venerationem exhihebant : truncumque 
q-uoque ligni non panne magnitiidims in altum 
erectum sub divo colebant, patria eurn lingua 
Irminml appellantes, quod Latiiie dieitur univer- 
salis coin mna ’ (cf. also W. Mann hard t, Wald- und 
Fddkidfc, L 304). The Scandinavian-Kussian 
* Waragers’ are described by the Arab I bn Fossian 
(ed. Fra im). He tells how the people offered their 
reverence and sacrifices before a huge upright 
block of wood, which in this case had something 
resembling a human face. In the Slavonic lan- 
guages the most frequent expressions for idols or 
idol -temples go back almost entirely to funda- 
mental meanings, such as ‘stump,’ ‘post,’ ‘picture,’ 
‘statue’ fef, Miklosich, ‘Die ehnstftehe Termino- 
logy der slav, Bprachen,’ Denkschrift der Wiener 
AL d. IF, xx iv. 3611V). Is it not also possible that 
the Russian expressions for ‘magician’ and * to 
charm, 1 koldund, hddtmUl , are connected with 
Russ. kultida, 1 tree-stump 1 ? * With regard to 
India t it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘sacrificial post’ {pupa) to which 
the sacrificial animal was bound, but which was 
also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as * Lord of the wood ’ (vdnaspati), 
smeared with oil, and bound with plaited bands 
of grass (cf. Olden berg, Die Religion des Veda, 
p. 256). It Is also worthy of note that the con- 
ception post or stake (cf. Skr. sthiind, Avesta stiina 
=Gr. O.H.G. stollo from *st{h)el-nd, and 

Skr. svdru, ‘sacrificial post ’ = A.S. swer, ‘stake’) 
can be proved by means of fcw'o equivalents to be 
Aryan. 

(y) Tree-worship. — Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of tree- worship prevalent among the 
European branches of the Aryan race, only a few 
characteristic examples can be brought forward 
here. Further details will appear later in our in- 
vestigation. In Greece we must, in the first place, 
mention the cult of Ze&s tjygytavuios in the storm - 
moved Dodoma, from whose sacred oak {Ik Spu&s 
vftK^poio) the voice of the god rang forth proclaim- 
ing oracles, and who was served by a special 
priestly caste, the SeXXol { = Lafc. Salh), wdio slept 
on the ground with unwashed feet {II. xvi. 234 ff.). 
In Mycenaean Greece also the worship of trees and 
stone-pillars was wide-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A J, Evans, ‘ Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
JES xxi 99ff»), without making it necessary to 
think of influences from Oriental religions. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a Baycuos (probably = ^ 7 ^aios, cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Rome there stood on the 
Capitoline an oak sacred to the herdsmen. 

Of. livy, L 10 : * Spolia duels hostium caesi suspense , . . 
teredo gerens (Romulus) in. Capitolium asccndit, ibique ca cum 
ad qnermm pmtorBm sacrum deposuisset, simul cum dono 
dcsignavit Jo vis linos . . . Imc tempi! est orsgo, quod prfmum 
omnium Rom® saemtum esfc.' .In addition, Rentas (ed. 0. 
Muller, p, 87) states; ‘ Fagutal sacellmn Jovis, in quo fuit 
tegus arbor, qu» Jovis sacra habebatur/ 

We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greece as well as in Italy, In the latter country 
it waa ‘the deities of ancient origin,’ such as 
Robigus, Anna Ferenna , Oamence, etc., that were 
* At the present day this primitive stump-worship is perhaps 
to he seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soil in the remarkable 
‘Yule or' Christmas lorn* regarding which see R. Meringer, 
JndogerTnanische Fmmmng&n, xvi. 161 ft, xviii 277, adx. 444. 
Cf. hers'&lio.oii Rate tMwkntm. 


worshipped in them (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p, 401). 
The traces of tree- worship continue even more 
significantly in the richly wooded northern parts 
of the continent from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
we may refer to a few sentences of the report 
which a monk Jerome, who in the years 1409- 
1418 was active as a missionary in Lov T er Lithu- 
ania, sent to the papal secretary, VEneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, and which is to be found in the work 
of the latter, entitled Europa {S. A&nem Sylvii 
Europa), c. xxvi. : 

‘ Postremo alios populos adiit (Jerome), qui silvas dremonibus 
consecratas venerabantur eb inter alias imam cultu digniorem 
putavere. . . . V entum erat ad medium nemoris, ubi quercum 
vetuslissimam efc ante omnes arbores religione sacram et qu&m 
potissime sedem esse putahanfc percutere aliquamdiu nullus 
pnesumpsifc. . . . Erant in ea regione pi u res site® pari religione 
sacra. Ad quas duni Hieronymus amputandas pergit, nmliertim 
ingens numerus plorans atque eiulans Vitoidum (a Lithuanian 
duke) adit, sacrum lucum suceissum queritur et domum del 
ademptaau in qua divinam opem petere consuessent ; hade 
pluvias, inde soles obtinuisse ; nescire iam quo in loco deum 
queerant, cui domicilium abstulerint. Esse aliquos minores 
lueos, in queis dii coli soleant, eos quoque delere Hieronymum 
velle.’ 

An altogether special worship was assigned to 
the sacred oak of rerkiinas, in whose rustling the 
worshipper believed himself to hear, as at Doaona, 
the voice of the god announcing the future (cf. 
below, III. 2 ). Other sacred trees were the birch 
(birimut), the hazel {Inzdona), the cherry tree 
{kirn is), the maple {kk iritis}, and the mountain ash 
(sxerm ukszn is). An especial reverence was assigned 
to trees that had grown together, rumouta , 
romove, from winch the centre of the Criwe men- 
tioned above had its name. Undoubtedly the Teu- 
tons of the first Christian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of the idealistic 
interpretation winch Tacitus ( Germania , eh. 9) 
gives to their tree-cult : 

4 Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
human! oris speciem adsimulare ex magnitudine caslestium 
arbitrantur : lucos ac nemora eonsecrant, deorumque nominibus 
adpellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia videnfc.’ 

Of particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
are mentioned, one of which Boniface felled near 
Geismar. The worship of a pear tree in Anxerre 
in heathen times is also w 7 ell attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche MytholA i. 6f.}, although this report 
leads us to Celtic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully developed. There was nothing more 
sacred to the Druid than the oak anil the mistletoe 
that grew on it (Pliny, EE xvi. 249), and we 
hear of sacred groves in Gaul as well as in Britain 
(ef. on them H. Munro Chadwick, ‘ The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,’ JAI xxx. 22 if.). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and tree-worship collected here, we could 
make no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
religious ideas which find expression in this worship 
are all to be placed at the same historical stage. 
It cannot be doubted that in many, in fact even in 
the majority of cases, the object of worship is 
merely the symbol under which a deity was 
worshipped that existed outside of the object, 
and was only occasionally present in it. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
traces are clearly to be perceived of a time 
when people actually worshipped, as is the case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, post, 
or tree, as a god, since they looked on it as 
the body of a divine anima. This becomes very 
evident in the remains of the Greek stone- cult 
and in the Lithuanian tree-worship. When Theo- 
phrastus {Charact. c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared with oil 
at the crossways, did not fail to pour oil on them out 
of their oil-pliials, to fall on their knees, and to 
present the most solemn salutations, this proceed- 
ing is to be judged in the same way as when ‘ in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt 
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columns, clothed in native cloth and anointed with j 
oil, received adoration and sacrifice as divinely ] 
powerful by virtue of the “Aina” or deity which : 
had filled them * (Tyler, ii. 1821. 

In Lithuania the oak was, it is true, sacred to Perkdna* ; hut ; 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, as follows from the report of Eostowski : | 
‘ Arbores item evuls® stirpitus, turn querent, qnihos marts turn : 
till® quibuu ferain® puilaatm pro frugihus efc incolutnlfcate rei : 
domestic® quasi diis faciebant’ (Bruckner, Arehiv fur Slav, Phil* '■ 
ix. 85). ana other reports, according to which sick persons, 
observing remarkable- customs, clamber up Into the boughs of ! 
a sacred oak. '‘Thereafter they bind each his offering on the | 
branch of the tree, and seriously believe that they will fig healed i 
thereby. Often It happens that inch a branch is quite full of ! 
garters, Lithuanian women’s veils, girdles, knives, and such-like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
sacrifice money also, which they lay upon the ground before 
the tree * (of. uaeaer-Solmsen, Gottsmatmn r p. 87), 

Accordingly, we may (like Frazer, QB % ) conceive 
of the process of evolution of these ideas in the 
following way. There was among the Aryan 
peoples a distant period in which stones, stumps, and 
trees were worshipped as actual fetishes. When ' 
within the limits of this racial division— and cer- 
tainly as. early as primitive. Aryan times fa point 
where the present writer differs from Frazer)— the 
cult of the * heavenly ones 5 came more and more 
to the front, connexions began to be thought of 
between these ‘heavenly ones * and the objects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which were now regarded only as symbols and 
occasional dwelling-places of the ‘heavenly ones/ 
Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the lower 
classes. 

This connexion is most dearly exemplified in 
the relationship of the thunder-god to the onk. 
Zeus and the oak of Dodona, Juppiter Feretrius 
and the oak worshipped by the herdsmen on the 
Capitolina, Perkunas and A uiulm (‘ oak *), we have 
already noted ; but we are also told of the Celts 
by Maximus Tyrius ; KeXrol W/Som Ala, &ya Xpa M 
Ai&$ K eXrtKhp $pm, Nothing am be more 
easily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mind how the lightning flashes of the thunder- 
god come down with an especial fondness on the 
king of the forest; and it is difficult to conceive 
why H. Munro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, * The Oak and the Thunder-god/ mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reason for this 
phenomenon as a supposed dwelling of primitive 
man below the oak* But the other gods are 
also preferably thought of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a Zei*$ 
MerBpos f a AuSvwos frderSpos, an‘EX^ §e P$pms, an 
*kpreftis xefyedns, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, as well as a silva Herculis ( = Don&r) sacra 
{Ann* ii. 12), s, castum ne?mis of Nerthus {Geritiania, 
c. 40), and a Incus Baduhenruc {Ann* iv. 73). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have seen above, the raim 
and sun-gods were worshipped in sacred groves. 

In this assimilation of the cult of the * heavenly 
ones * and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-fetish- 
ism we have secured, once for all, the foundation 
fox the explanation of the two most outstanding 
objects of heathen worship in historical times— 
the temple and the. wuzgs* The tree or grove in 
which the deity is worshipped develops into the 
stone temple ; the stone or wooden stump, which i 
serves as a symbol of the deity, assumes human 
features and becomes the image of the god. 

This process can be very well followed in the Greek word for 

temple/ Lesb. mvos, Dor. vote, Ton, Att { Wo-L which 

originally indicated not the whole temple, but only toe Inmost 
room, where the figure of the god stood (to *Svtov, <rnxfc\ This 
primitive Greek *ndvo- is, in the conviction of toe present 
writer, identical with toe root found beside it, *ndvo *ndu 
'.{Skr. ndvet, ndnd% ndu=^Qr. vaih), ‘ship/ * tree/ so that both 
words omae together in toe meaning ‘tree -trunk* (cf. e.a. 

«d rtf' ‘wood* and ‘boat/ Old Saxon statnm, * tree- trunk * I 
and ‘ship/ and many other similar changes of meaning). I 


This probable combination is, the prpwmt writer 
I thinks, raised to a certainty when we consider that 
| in Greece, in the most ancient rimes, the figures of 
the gods were actually placed in, bd*nr % or rm trees 

ivi xrt\iip y ip'fft'Qv M wp4p#tp, «?> mydlp i ; 

and the name of Juppiter of Dodona in the primitive 
cult, Ztvt Sdm (ri/mto,?), finds its natural interpre- 
tation if we conceive him m ‘the one in the tree. 

I trunk.** The dpy&t 'KiBos and tie* A* tip/wr* 

| fiivov gradually change into the $$drm f r: Skr, 

I murta 4 figure r ?h the image or figure of the god, 
lit is not' far -fetched to find in the image* of 
I Hermes, in which only the face and the ex tended 
| penis of the god are represented, a stage xm this 
; path of development. 

j The words of J. Grimm (D^utsrhc Mgthrd* i, 5b - 
; are true of the Teutons. ‘Temple iff also at the 
| same time wood. What we think of as a walled 
and built house, dissolves, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and made peacefully trees that have grown up at 
I their own accord/ The conceptions graw and 
tempi# accordingly run to a large extent 
in the Teutonic languages. 

This is tom of the rrm tUtilh « IXt, A tf mdh, old 
nlmh * temple/ which wrrcwpom.1^ to the Cit?! titb #Ii#j * amt**, 
toll* *tkM rirlttl/ perhaps ah** %n ttw Or. iA»m /Tl s t 
‘wrri mv«/ which, W»***#r, m l»> nttoro with *>M 

fUav. Um * torwt./ The mtm dm baUk of a II U 
■hmfh, kmrg X#r*##fri ‘primTi, which aw ct|4«i»c4 

in gbpm by lams* m mm am! w by ^amdarmm^ 

fanum , w«l! jut of flic A.H. ft#§rw, 'gmxi* c* Ii *;$, 

‘priwl’T which tolongt to ths isMsimmi blni'o«k' fkmS t 

‘pine/ ‘ pitit-forml* <rf, if. mmH kmi 'wwl |4n# 

forest in tin 1 lands of Ueiwbutf lunooolirqf ^ Tbifimsf : imrm 
Z, dMm xnh mmiis v$. Pnm m mmtims hmm* amt T« iMi 
d»« nf expressions trv aw! ltd -for She kter totapllw built of 
wood or stone, whose first t*» *cs art b s he ^udjprit slm|)il'¥ in U‘i« 
Umptwnot the Tanfam t which, aeeovdiaa to T*rtiw i Ann., i 
■SIX «** level with to* frouat—atw bocramed 

from the tmama .such » hef, Aa&*/ 

ml $ petap&r, pm ®M$* pmskiu, p§H0Uwkdi t ttolli, gmiMs f tic, 
Flgune of the soda %m t wjhUdi ire dmgn*trn§ m (****, * mrt mi 
work®/ but reptnling wti«®e more deBnite nxtuie weunftMrtu 
state iy can dtov« mMm* art iwpealodljr ttMuattamed fiom lb# 
4th osfflfeaty (cf. CNiUi«r, fern J%iA. p, @w). 

At the same time in which we have among the 
Teutons only sacred trees and grove® as places for 
the worship of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for 4 sanctuary/ flMfVMie^civt. (dpsMs^/MmNs,, 

Tasmijneton, Vcrmtmtm : 8kr. mimm *wondtip') 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
hy human hands. Here tm t however, tin* 
original meaning is seen from the OM Saxon 
Inakmlm mmrstitimum, in which mention is made 
Me aacris sil varum, qnm nimidaa (»Ua!l. mmdm) 
vocant/ On the other hand, the neighbour® of the 
Teutons on the North-East, the Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, may lie regarded m having continued 
in their templeleaa condition up to the date of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the mine time 
we hear incidentally of Idols* which they carved 
for themselves. Tunis a heathen fisher (cf. Prie* 
torius, op, cii. p, 27) had made & wintl-gml { IFryV 
natis) out of Imrk, which had two faces on the 
head, one in front and one behind, both of them 
| yifcb gaping mouths* The muw state of affairs 
^ ou 5$ the Emtem Slavs, and Mtklowh 
; (Dtc ukrmtikm Tmm£mtogic f p, 671 rightly re. 

| marks that there is no ground whatever for the 
| assumption that the first preachers of Christianity 
I here buildings devoted to religious service 
I (for Russian idols, cf* above, p t 45b The Western 
| Slavs, on the other hand, were a^naintad with 

[ *^1° ppl explanation of the Gw®k wwt, ‘templif/ derive® 

, toil word from tmmA l dwell/ aed »«&iw th# «am««« towellliM- 
I th > y l m chief objection Is that 

I designation# of the temple to tli® anaknnr of the 

I ^ umim dwelling-place im all of a late date, and (Irf mm In 
the sense human dwellmgvpto* sever «wm 
; xvilL 3T7) now afrew with toe 

■ explanation given by toe present writer. 
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real temples, with statues of the gods, and with 
idols, e.g. the three-headed Triglav Three-heads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Mmum. Germ. v. S12) and Otto of 
Bamberg \M, G. Script., ml. Pertz, ii. 32). Here 
too, however, we see how deeply the ancient tree- 
worship was rooted in the affections of the people 
from the fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that they 
calmly allowed four temples to be torn down, and 
even "helped in the work, but raised objections 
when an attack was made on the large wide- 
spreading oak standing near, * quam plebs simplex 
miminis alicuins inhabitations sacram seatim&ns 
magna veneratione eoiehatZ 
But the places of old Aryan worship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree-worship it is to a certain extent 
supposed that the * heavenly ones 5 descend from 
their airy abodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
themselves to heaven. The Persians, we saw above 
(p. 33), climbed to the top of the highest mountain 
when they wished to offer a sacrifice to Heaven. 
The same was the case in Greece. Pausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains as the seats 
of famous cults m many localities. Especially 
sacred, however, was the territory of the*. Lyesean 
Zeus on the highest peak of Arcadia, where tree- 
cult and higbplaee-cm.lt wore combined. In Italy, 
too, the worship of the god of the sky was par- 
ticularly connected with the high places; and with 
regard to most Roman hills the existence of 
ancient cults of Jnppiter can be proved (Wksowa, 

L 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28. 4, reports : 

Pttarrcu ml . . . \6<$>ov$ ml ^dpayyas, tcod rovrott 
■tScrmtp Sana fiptarres. 

(d) The Feasts.— I n the equation, Gr. eopri, Ion. 
opnj ‘ feast ’ = Skr. vratd ‘decree,’ ‘divine service ’ 
(cf. e.g. makitrrata, like M.H.G. Mchzit, lit. 
‘great feast’), there is to be found an originally 
related designation for the conception ‘ feast, whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap- 
pointed time.’ It is rather difficult to decide what 
these cerii dies may have been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pass before the comparative heortology of the 
Aryan peoples, the problems of which have hardly 
been taken in hand yet, will be in a position to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (L $b) that the life of the Aryans even 
in primitive times was interwoven with a con- 
siderable number of special and general feasts for 
the dead ; and in particular, in the wintry half of 
the year, the observance of a great festival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be proved among 
almost all the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
third of the three annual festivals, which took 
place in the colder season of the year, was con- 
nected with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Lithuanians we discovered a general feast for 
the dead in the beginning of November. In Rome 
the LarentaUa were held on the 23rd of December, 
the Ferdlia in February, Among the Teutons the 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘ Yuletide’ (cf. E. Mogk in 
Paul's Gnmdriss a , iih 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘ Yule * (A,S, gtol, gmhhol) 
probably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
% jeqa or # j#yAa=Gr, in &4> v P°h Wor, ‘west/ 

‘darkness* 1 ‘under world.’ Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (Russ. koroSunu 
' * Christ-evening,’ Bulg. kradun, etc. ‘ Christmas ’), 
which in White Russian signifies ‘unexpected 
premature death in early years,’ and * an evil spirit 
that shortens life.’ In regard to this development 
in meaning, Miklosich {Ety?mL Worterbuch der 


slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correctly remarks, ‘ perhaps 
Kracun was a feast of the dead.’ * 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Russia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in the language. Here it is im- 
possible to separate the Lat. fir ice, fesice ‘ feast,’ 

4 festival,’ from the above-mentioned fSrdlia from 
*dhvis-dlia, 1 feast of the dead,’ so that fesice from 
*dhvi$im, at first ‘feast of the dead,’ had come 
to mean ‘ feast * in general ; and correspondingly 
festus from *dkvestm and fesnus (in Umb. and Osc. 
fesna, sc. domus, * temple } ) from *dhves-nu$, at 
first denoted ‘applied to souls, 5 then ‘sacred,’ 
‘holy.’ 

But were there even in primitive times regular 
festivals in honour of the ‘ heavenly ones,’ and is 
■ there a possibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel from the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples? It has long been customary 
to 'find this in the festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year ; and in particular the winter 
and the summer solstice were regarded as the most 
ancient feast dates of the Aryan peoples. We shall 
do well briefly to call to mind what we know re- 
garding the oldest divisions of time among the 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
views possible. The moon was the oldest measurer 
of time for the Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural months were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for which reason there 
were no names for the separate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
attempt to equalize the moon-year with the sun- 
year in the apparent coincidence of our ‘twelfth,’ 
the time from Dec. 25 to Jan. 6, with the twelve 
sacred nights of the Br&hmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year + 12 days =366 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, Indiscke 
Streifen , xvii. 224, and SB A W, phil.-hist. Kl. 
1898, xxxvii. 2ff.). The present writer, however, 
believes that it has been made very probable by 
A. Tille ( Yule and Christmas , their place in the 
Germanic Year , London, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the Christian Dodecameron, the sacred 
time between Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 
of Christ. Along with these purely unattached 
lunar months a distinction of seasons of the year 
was made in primitive times, originally only winter 
(Skr. kimantd = Gr. xet/xdw, Lat. hiems, etc.) and 
summer (Avesta ham = O.H.G. sumar, etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran- 
sition period of spring (Skr. vasantd = Gr. Sap, 
Lat. ver, etc.). Their combination was called a 
‘ past ’ {*vetos : Skr. vatsara, Gr. £ros, Lat. vetvs, 
etc. ) ; but in reckoning it was customary to calcu- 
late according to single periods of the year, espe- 
cially according to winters. The Aryan year was 
thus a purely natural year (cf. Beallexicon, artt, 
‘ Jahr,’ ‘ Jahreszeiten,’ and ‘ Zeitteilung ’). All 
more exact methods of dividing the time, based on 
a knowledge of the course of the sun, were derived 
by the Indians as well as by the Aryan peoples of 
Europe from Babylon. Here, too, the distinction be- 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Herodotus,, 
ii. 109) and Romans, and from them to the north 

* A Hessian name for the. whole period of Christmas is 
kutUsd, lit. ‘magic,* which shows.. with what' sort of heathen 
ideas this time of the year was- associated. 
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of Europe. The iedgnations of the eqti*no?u> in 
the Teutonic languages fti.M.ti. tfjf.unwkt* A.h. 
efcnniqkt , Old Nor. jafndvgri) are nwimmmlx 
only translations of tlie Fat. tr.quinwhum ft or. 
ta^ft€picu ) ; and for the idea of the solstice separate 
expressions have been formed among the dilfrrent 
Teutonic peoples (O.H.G* mnmwkj snnpht, 
sunstcde, snmmcrim » A.S. mnmtate, Old Nor. .foi- 
/mxr/) which proclaim their dependence on the 
Lat. solstitium by the fact that they, like it* are 
used only for the summer mlMfce ; but for the 
winter solstice {Lat. hrihnrt r i.e. brevimmn ; per* 
haps its festival was Angerona * ef. \V issowa, 
ojo. p. 194} almdutelg no efrf Tmitmk expres- 
sions are to he found. 'Finally, it i» imjwissible 
to understand what significance the fixing of the 
longest or the shortest day could, have had, jut** 
supposing that it was at all possible in primitive 
conditions of culture * ; for Procopius {tk MtH . 
Got* ii. 15} relates, of the inhabitants of Thule that, 
after they had been 35 days without the light of 
the sun, they sent messengers to the highest peaks 
of the mountains to spy out if the sun would not 
soon return, and then, when they hud announced 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of 
their festivals. Such a narrative is easily enough 
understood of the most northerly stretches, but 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who 
had the sun always before their eyes {ef. A. Title, 
Yule and Christmas, * Solstices and I^jumoxes*}, 

But although these solstice festivals, as such, 
among the Aryan peoples, seem ^ to be by 
no means very primitive, it cannot lie said that 
the manifest agreement of the customs and usages 
relating to them rests entirely on Infer transference 
and migration. If we turn our attention to the rites 
connected with the summer solstice or St. dolin' a 
day (St I van's day among the Slavs], we see that a 
characteristic feature of the m i,a the intimate ©an- 
nexion in which the two elements of fire and water 
occur. It is everywhere customary to kindle bon- 
fires, to dance round them, or to leap over them, 
generally in pairs. Almost everywhere we find 
water in some form or other along with the 
fire. It may tie that the festive company bathe 
either before or after the kindling of the fire, it 
may be that fire-wheels are cast into the stream 
and there extinguished, or it may be in some other 
way.f In this connexion it seems most easy to 
understand an old Indian solstice custom which 
took place at the MaMrr>itg festival, i.e, '{accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, Rmmnhthe Forsekmtgm, v. 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Mah&vr&ta is the winter solstice). Ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, women carry- 
ing jars filled with water march in procession three 
times round a fire from right to left and then again 
from left to right, singing a song, which closes with 
the refrain, 4 That is mead,* After going round 

♦Even in civilised Greece it swms to t»f« tarn difficult, 
Of. Eurtatk on OtL^xv, 402 j m.pm. $# #«ns «h>m 4ml, 

h risrov tm m #*#&« rpemte* m I m ^h(m M 

nwv'mojk®w» Sktmr, xm tow 4p ■tm&h rpmm&Mm, 

'Of. also League, MfSerdw tvr iMfos, Puts, 18%, Rift j ‘ to 
matin vers It* moi tfavrll un rayon tie mhtt fliwot conttt la 
moftfcagne pteHre dans la cavern* «t In rvmpflt nn Instant toot 
enttere,’ etc. (Coamiunlcatlon cf C, Wtnljrtr m Wcimtr). 

t Of. the following tiescrl pilot* from th* tooth of ftimi* in 
Glwsunov, JSwaton Fu$Jk»mg»(ll\mA HL imi, p. Ri ; 

In particular, young men and women bate® then 

aey put on wreaths of flelcf-maplt with faupant berba, grfwi 
themselves with artemisia, and gather fetfort mmst on an 
elevated place, always overlooking a rfw* They net up two 
figures i one a human-ilk® Inutgs, the other a «i«e of wood 
covered with female attire, ribbons, and gartiads, 13s® wool Is 
generally maple. Then they kindle heap* of straw, walk in », 
cirde round It, sing soup and, taking the Spires in ttolr hands, 
spring In pairs (wry lad with his la.®) through tee Are. When 
they have all sprung through, then they throw the Spires, of 
which fee male is called Kvpaio (kuplUe s “St. John's d&v” 
cf. kupatl «t» bathe”), tee female Marnrn ( u madder*), late 
■the water. 'JJfterwaras they also throw teelr vmtes Into tee 
stowsute ■■ 


the fire for the tot time. t 1 y p'dr tto wm* r Kite 
’ tin* fire and thm extingto/i u. 

! Thw remarkable combination nf flic iwu # h menu 
! m highly honoured In fie’ b)ins »*ter, 

"in entirely intnplsrnble wton vre y-tfiTt Irern m 
< original Mtiafiee tolivab f *n tfi*' of; * i fi ’ 

; y. very eitaily interpret-^ if, m tie :« cd fbe 
' MaliftvratA festival, whirh, rn-re-^ ?, lield in 
; hnmnr md of a niu-g^l hnt iA lie! ra It * e >*r of 
mt e- J( :ng tain, we *w‘* wnb H * f KeK t it I 
: and OldefiWrg (Idx ftdigwn dos i -di t | j 
\m arieii-tii nmiw&mu, is-, a ttiagioi.] devjee ferr 
| procuring rain ftf* above, ^ p 4 te 1 1 * n fh» * on- 
{ jectnre i> imrvjfable* that to the ri?e» dreyril^i iyi 
: vxi>(tog miutdy mm*ug fndtons ate! I » 

: wc haw t<o rn'o^in^ 14 lb** «d an annent 

i Aryan festival dethrntf^i to fire and M hU r , and 
; itefd in Rummer, in win* Is, by i«< atre of *;%% nr mb* 
j ing the* tire tm the earth.* - be wr-re!u| |wj • onglit fc 
I caim* the heavens to rend down ?tr* f* rtiiiiteg 
I niMS-ture *»n the nn: adows aim fi# Ida. ^ * have flw 
Rildithmal fnrt that among ail t hi If) \n ] »*» j 
I inbabiiing Midub Knro|w- tinje rw&? Ib< h 
! of 8t, dolm ttoti-nlilttfiw a. kind of dividing j-wriod in 
| the rninfaih nr. the tmtt that fell } *f * M dnbhb 
Hay vtm b*.ilieve*| to to en»|*rr:ially yaluabie, »nil 
j was prayed tor from hr;b\**n by priw*»t and mn 
gregatioffi while, nn tin* father hand, the mm that 
j toll fijfttr Sb dohtF« l>ay was u#eJ«w»., arid even 
j iirnught harm, Itogmfding Ht. John V Ftey n^If, 
j different- opiniotts prevail The of the 

! ihi^ian j>r*»vi.ii«;e of Ar« bong* I *ay„ '11* raw on 
! St. dMhfib: t>iiv is totter ihati a inoutitatti «d gold ’ ; 
\ of her jTMMples lo4d an exac tly oj.*|woatr %"iew od.* for 
j firfaib on bo* ?, At Yrttn duff, iMr land* 
j mrttdMjtfiehs. V^dhk<drn4ef % todppg, 1 1*0, p, 
2% il.fi " 11m» from t,!w. sd4e we w.m to 
obtain eoufirnmlioR of ottf eotijwtiire that in the 
■ customs df’M'riWi aiwve have frmiren of » 

midsummer fm#t. whirJi ww relebtate*! withemr 
special regard to the langwl day. Among other 
filing*, it may have tehmged to tlw mfomn rifenof 
such a festival to Me.k, lor the lant lime in the 
summer* to obtain niomture tor the iiiowi<mi mud 
fields by means of a rain .charm. This nm\ 
which we hnve adopted with regard to the onginn! 
significance of lire and water;, do» not in any way 
militate agninst the iden expre* 0 M‘d by BfA.iintim.rilt. 
(Ikr BfmmknMtu , pp. 49*7, hid, 58 lb He regards 
the midsummer fires an nnn^hmtm, »i«»w lire is 
snppcwed to represent tire light and tost of the 
summer mn, to width the growing %-egeteUon 
must l^esfKieed. 

liematne of a mvoud Aryan festival, t* tpnng* 
fiait, arewrlmp to to found in tto worelap of the 
Teutonic Oslam and lire Indian f Wm* which bad 
ita spedal place in the ritual at the beginning of 
the year at the PHUumnmYike* of the A*p)uUm*$ 
saehfioe» which oliserved with groat ®itomnity 
in yiring (ef, HBlebramlt, Vedmhe h* 

26 K). It aeet ns that this festival in rhirlly in 
view in the idea, proved to to Aryan by L. v» 
Hchrlktor (* Lihgo, Itefrain der ton* when So«n. 
wendliederd in the if, oo/Arop. f/m/l, in 

IFwa, aseailh tliat tto sttsi at ite tmt^, jamoi* 
larly tm certain days, danw, jum|>s, shak* 1 *J«df, 
and pkf a 

From such Indimttons m tlir.%r we iuu#! reek 
further intomtafton eooeeining tlo* tlmm *4 t }*** old 
Aryan feattoala S mm the taoon* mo have 
already aotieed* was tto of time in 

primitive times, the Aryan c/rb dm um»t hove 
been eonnected wifcli the chief ph imw* of tto 
new motm mi, full mmn. In laet, tti India the 
saeriie^ of tto new and the ful; nn^n ladoug to 
the regular and moat ancient oflriuga to flu* gtos 
W* Olcleatorg, qp, «f, p, 441 ftL a ll A* Hillebmiidt* 
Ik» aRindmhe Mm* mml VM^ndm/pfrr^ Jena* 
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1,830/. But in Greece also the feast-days were 
connected with definite phases of the moon, 
particularly the full moon (cf. A, Mommsen, 
H‘ analogic, p. 2) ; and among the Teutons the 
4 cerfci dies, cum aut inchoatur luna aut impletur ’ 
(Tac. Germania , ch. 11), on which the popular as- 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘ agendis rebus auspic&tissimum mifcium/ were 
certainly identical with the * cert! dies * (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e.g,, 4 Mer curio humanis quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent/ In Borne all the Ides 
(idus=lr. face Inna 5 ) were regarded as feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts as 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan marriage ceremonial, in which again 
tire and water enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridegroom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her three times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted com is 
offered. Previously a new jug filled with water is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pair as they march round the fire. 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
which is solemnly brought from the spring. The 
bride is bathed in it, 'or the young pair are sprinkled 
with it. In Rome , marriage is even designated a 
union * aqua et ignL* 

.Romulus married '"the captured Sabin© women, *a.r4 rove 
m&rpiws Ix&ttrti* i&MT'fiowi iir l nau mrtq. xyptot k <& ^oerot eyyvme 
rovt y&itmn (Dion, !L 30}>&nd’’f£m» (SeirV, ’ad” Jin, iv. 167) 
reporte : * Ama et igni nmriti uxorea aocipiebant. Unde 
hodi'eqnt et faces praunoent et aqua petita de puro fonte per 
felldWItaum put* rum aliqaem aut puell&m Interest nuptiis, d© 
qua nubentilbus solebanfc pedes Javari.' 

Here, too, a solemn procession round the altar 
from left to right took place, at which a boy 
carried the marriage-torch and the marriage-water, 
drawn from a pure spring; then in the house 
of the bride's father a /dr-loaf (hence confar - 
rmtio) was sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
\ot.Tpo<^opos, cf. above, p. 22). The same customs 
which we find in the east and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe. 

Thus Menedus reports of the Lithuanians : * Cum nupti© 
celebrantur, aponaa ter ducitur circa focum, delude ibidem in 
sella ©ollocatur, super qtiam aedentl pedes la vantur aqua qua 
Jacfctis nuptialis, tot* supellex domestic© et invitati ad mipfcias 
hospitei oonapei$untur« 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St, Ivan's day, 
baths and dancing through or over a fire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led three times round the ! 
hearth m the house of the bridegroom after she j 
had stepped over a vessel of water (cf, the proofs 1 
of this fact in Reallexicon, art. 1 Heirat,’ p. 356 ft*.). 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and water 
(heat and moisture) may be regarded as the symbol 
under which husband and wife were united to each 
other for the purpose of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

For further details regarding the common re- 
ligious customs connected with the naming of 
the child, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, etc., see Winternifcz, 4 Was wussen wir 
von dm tndogermanen ? 5 {Beilage zur Miinchmr 
1903, No, 25$, p. 293), and E. Sam ter, Familien- 
feste ikr Grift hen mid Rimer, Berlin, 1901. 

5 . The relation of the 4 heavenly ones' to the 
morality of mankind.—! n ail the higher stages of 
heathen religion we find the gods represented as 
the guardians of all written and unwritten law, 
and as the strict avengers of all human transgres- 
sions of the same. Here we shall seek to discuss 
the question how far back in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could be thought 
of as under the protection of some higher being 
only after these ordinances had been evolved and 
come to consciousness in the human society itself. 
vol, n,— 4 


Accordingly, it will be necessary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the law 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shown to us by the science of Aryan antiquities. 
What we at the present day designate as 4 punish- 
ment' and 4 crime 5 resolve themselves, the further 
back we go into the past of the Aryan peoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep- 
tions of 4 fine’ and 4 act liable to a fine.' The 
Lat. pcena is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the law, but the Gr. iroiv-f}, from which poena is 
borrowed, is, as we shall see below, the old Aryan 
expression for 4 fine. 5 In the same wav the Lat. 
condemnare is used of every legal condemnation, 
but the root-word damnum originally signifies 
nothing else than 4 that which is given (as a fine) ' 
(*da-mno-m : dare). The German word Schuld , 
which in all the Teutonic languages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
law-court as well as guilt before the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Goth, skal, 
sJadun, skidd , skidds, meant nothing else than 
Du sollst , sc. bezaMen (‘Thou shalt pay 5 ). The 
Lat. fl&gitium , 4 crime, 5 4 infamous deed, which is 
derived from *Jlageto, (cf .jlagito, 4 1 demand 5 ) pro- 
bably =Ir. dligecl {*dligeto~), ‘duty,’ ‘law, 5 ‘ right,’ 
Ir. dligim, 4 1 have a claim to something,’ Welsh 
dleu, etc., 4 to be guilty,’ Bret, die, Goth, dulgs, 
Old Hlav. dliigil, 4 guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same' way to a fundamental ~ meaning 
‘liability,’ *.«, to a line, and so on. The reasoned 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions which we 
regard as crimes at the present day, and which are 
punishable by the State— murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, etc. — were 
not punished in any way by the community, i,e. in 
primitive relations, by the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
rdj = Lat. rex , Ir. H), but the avenging of them 
was left to the self-help of the individual families 
which were united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-help took the form of blood-revenge (cf. 
above, p. 28), which even in the earliest times could 
be expiated by a fine of cattle. The Aryan expres- 
sion for blood-revenge itself and its compensation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: A vesta kacnd^G r. rroivi ] : Skr. chi, 
Gr. rivopairsz 4 to punish,’ 4 to avenge, 5 4 to submit to 
pay a line. 3 When at a later date the power of 
the State to inflict punishment deprived the families 
of the self-help and the exacting of the fine, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by the State, and the action which 
incurred payment of a fine became a crime against 
the laws of the State (cf. Beal lexicon, artt. 4 Blut- 
raehe,’ 4 Strafe,’ and 4 Verbrechen ’). 

Now such actions as were to be followed by 
blood-revenge or to be expiated by a fine were not 
in primitive times regarded as transgressions of 
the decrees of any supernatural beings whatsoever. 
This is seen to be the ease from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethics of 
the Homeric poets, those very crimes which accord- 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robbery, were neither regarded as defiling man- 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For what other explanation can he 
given of the fact that Theoclymenus (Od, xv. 256 f£}» 
who had slain a man in Argos and had taken flight, 
was received by Telemachus without any purifica- 
tion being regarded as necessary, as was usual at a 
later date ; or that Ulysses himself {Od. xiiL 256 ff.) 
was not afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
when, although in an imaginary story, he repre- 
sented himself as a man who treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a fellow-countryman in Crete? 
Just as little did Telemachus {Od. iii. 70 ff.) take 
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offence when he was asked on his arrival if he was 
perhaps a robber who was roving over the sea and at 
hazard of his own life bringing woe on alien men (cf., 
farther, in Reallexkon, art t . ‘ Mord 5 and *liaub*}» 
Thus, it seems that actions such as those men- 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or with violence. On the other hand, 
theft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac- 
count of their secrecy — a view which finds expres- 
sion in the fact that, so far as we can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood -revenge 
of his family, he. to use the form of expression of 
a later date, remained unpunished (cf. Mmllexkon, 
artt. 4 Diebst&hl * and 4 Ehebruch % 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the original language there was nevertheless 
one expression for the notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to have been operative from the be- 
ginning : Skr. d’gasx: Gr. &yos (dm2ffas ^ dmyrjs f i e, 
1 without d’gas dyos). But we shall see that the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the Greek word {with regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can unfortunately deduce very little), we 
find that it is used by the tragedians (cf. liml* 
lexicon , p. 905) with reference to four different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the duty of inter- 
ment of a relative. _ An &yos t then, winch is best 
translated by ‘abomination/ was committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of & hostile 
act against the tribe and against its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon aim in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In Afeehylns {Septem con* 
tra Thebm, 1017) we are told of Poly nice® : ayes 
Bi ical Bapthv jcernfcrercu | d<«av o0s dnfiddms 

$$e ) orpdrevf iraxrhr §pu v6X*v, £.e, he who 

led the army against the city was in life an abomina- 
tion to the #eol w«xrp£ot, and —as unburied — would be 
the same in death. But these $wi warptpm{aL the 
discussion of the name in C&l&nd, Totenverehrunq, 
P* 69 f. ) were — at least original Iy — not the 4 heavenly 
ones* or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc., but rather the souls of 
the ancestors honoured as divine , the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to whom on the mainland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worship was 
assigned (cf. E, Rohde, Psyche * l 167 ff. ). We saw 
(above, p. 28} that^ the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times rested 
on ancestor-worship, and it is an almost obvious 
conclusion that the souls of the worshipped an- 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactness oyer the keeping of the old institutions 
™ tbe family and in the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when perpetrated 
against a member of the family as dyo?, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro- 

S suitors who presided over the family. The old 
oman conditions speak very plainly in this con- 
nexion : In regie Romuli et Tatii legibus teee est : 

si parentem puer verberit, ast olle plorassifc parens, 
puer dms parentum sacer estod > ’ id est clamant 
adicitur ; 44 si nirrus [sc, verberit parentem], sacra 
divis parentum estod” in Servi Tulli 3 (ace. to Th. 
Mommsen m C. G. Bruns, Pontes iuri-s Romani 
anUqm* Freiburg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


in-law, they are said to be doomed to t he dims paren* 
turn , the &toh rarp^ms, the nmb of the aiK'i^tor?** 
i.e, to death. How much more must this* I jams teen 
the cast? with the parinda, the * kin « innMrn*r ‘ 
{*p(iro« from rytt), t.*\ the man who had 

killed a member of the dan ; and Bnmm umei*u r 
{Das Tot unqmxrhrtdw n im altrmnisfhen II* & p, 
ill) has undoubtedly good ground for describing tin* 
o ieo (or tetter .still *the dim parentum) mrari m 
the legal consequence of the parmdium* TIicm? 
conditions doubtless also gave rise to the Latin 
expression suppiicium t ‘ capital punishment/ really, 
however, the * appeasing ? imh*phmarf\ % sc, divorum 
parentum . As the spirits at the ancestors had 
power over the family, ho in the mnm way would 
they also have controlled the trite **v< n in primi- 
tive times, and their wrath would have teen 
aroused by everything which wa,n direct ml against 
the trite and its leader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, bv means of stoning, the only punish- 
ment of primitive times (cf. above, p. 42 u which 
was decreed and immediately executed bv the 
popular assembly, which represented the tribe, ran 
best te convolved of m a mpph 'turn, i,f, an act of 
expiation of the spirits who rule over the tube {cf. 
JkttliCrXkm, artt. * Gpter/ 4 Verbreelum/ LMnitV/ 
and * V ol k» vernam mi ting* ), 

4 It is therefore evident that the oldest combina- 
tion of law, custom, and religion is to te found in 
the worship of the dmd % who from the remotest 
antiquity were looked uj nm as the guardian* of the 
order prevailing in the family ami tin* trite {Skr, 
smdhSt ‘propriety / ‘customary eoxiditiifU' Gr. 
‘habff/ * custom/ ‘usage/ ‘use ami wont/ 

‘habitual stopping - place, s and (perhaps) troth. 
stem, 0. II. G. situ, ‘custom ’)* The * heavenly ones 1 
have originally nothing whatever to do with tilt# 
conception ; they are entirely beyond the realm of 
good or ill fjenneits von Gut tmd Iktoe'), For if 
what is stated is detail above m correct, that the. 
deities designated by the equivalents Skr. de wi, 
Lai. dem , etc. » were nothing else than 4 special gtete 
of the sky and the natural phenomena connected 
with it, who exerted an influence only within the 
spheres to which they owed their conceptual origin, 
it b obvious that mankind could have recourse to 
them only in matters which lay within these #f«ml 
spheres. In. this way a man may have sacrificed to 
the thunder that it might spare hie own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to light nf and to scare away 
the night-monsters and' destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
even in the hymns of the Kigveda, the gwl§ arc 
much more frequently represented as strong, large, 
and powerful than as endowed with any moral 
qualities (of, Oldenberg, Dm ReMgimt efer V«da § th 
284), But the more the 4 heavenly ones * and the giMte 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided personalities, tm more were they abu 
invested with a moral life, seeing that, on the oat? 
hand, with the evolution of the family and the trite 
into the city and the State, they took over the r&l« 
of guardian from the souls of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared m the bearer s and pro- 
tectors of new moral ideas, which were gradually 
coming to the front in human society, Thus the 
past belongs to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 
future to the 4 heavenly ones,* It will te of advan- 
tage to seek to apprehend this ImporUnt proccaH ol 
evolution in the history of turn moral duties which 
received comparatively late recqgnitlo&~the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality. 

Cl) Truih.-~Th& Aryan name tor this Id** li contained In ths 
two ongmally connected equivalents, 8kr. miy* m (loth, nmfo, 
and Lat virus m q. H. G. wdr, Old both neto nigttlMnf 
toe ‘actually existing* {mtyd: sdn t U*> warn 6ou 

ves-ros : Goto, mmn, ‘to beg ‘to exist*). !Bb« -nervei 
toe purpose of itreagtoening ms ‘actoaEy «Wag # s md 
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the farther hack we go in point o! time* the more important is 
the part played by the oath ; just as* even at the present day, 
the uneducated more frequently than the educated regard ‘it 
as necessary to strengthen their words by means of an oath. 
The existence of the oath in primitive Aryan times is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt by the series “of words: Skr. am, 
Or. Qf*vvtxx t I tab own (of. Aufreeht, Rhein. Museum, xl. 1450, and 
Bucheler* Lex I tat. p. .18 ; cf. also the words* Old Slav, rata 
'’‘oath, 1 ** Armen, erdmim ‘ swear/ and Irish 6eth = Goth, at by 
■The most ancient oath cm Aryan soii(cf. Reallexicon, art. * Ekr) 
was simply a mm®, which a man declared against himself 
Inf case of false swearing (thus Skr, tapdilm, ‘curse/ * oath*. 
Old Slav. kMi 14 , lit. *to curse oneself' = ‘to swear/ Germ. 
$chwirre7i). In swearing* a man touched, himself or some other 
object (thus Ir. tong, * swear/ » Lat. tango, ‘ I touch,* and Old 
Slav. prisma, ‘oath/ lit. ‘touching'), with the idea that the 
object touched would bring destruction or be exj>osed to de- 
struction if lie swore falsely. In contrast to this* the oaths of 
the Greeks and Romans manifest* even in the oldest historical 
times, a more elevated character for among both these peoples, 
leaving out of account a few survivals of the oldest state of 
affairs, the gods* and in particular Zeus-Juppiter, were invoked 
both in order to be prawn! as witnesses of the curse pronounced, 
and. to carry it out m the case of perjury. Thus we are brought 
from the realm of magic to the sway of religion ; the ‘ heavenly 
ones 1 *— particularly Zeus, the god of the bright* all-seeing sky of 
day— have become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
of troth, 

it) Hospitality .—The primitive Aryans, like all other primitive 
races* regarded the stranger as a man without rights, who could 
be killed "or robbed with impunity. In apparently Irreconcilable 
contradiction to this idea, which in its last ramifications was 
finally vanquished only by' the hew conception of life brought in 
by Christianity, there stands the custom of hotpUalitg, which 
can be proved to have existed among all the Aryan peoples* 
even among Teutons* Slavs* md Lithuanians* as early m the 
beginning, of historical tradition (cf. art, *Gast- 

fjr*»«ndsclmft‘); and the present writer, in opposition to his 
previous, opinion, thinks it may be regarded as belonging to the 
primitive Aryans. .How is it possible to regard a person as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give himaoordml reception 
at one's own fireside If In answer to this question, R, v. f hering, 
in an essay, ‘Die Gastf round echaft 1® Alterfcum* (D-mtmm 
Rundschau, 1886-87. vol. lit. April- June* 1887), and the present 
writer in his book, Mmn4ei$g$mMeh&$ und Warmkunde, L, Jena, 
1886* p. 4 ff., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other* pointed to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
inseparably connected with the custom of hospitality, and 
expressed the view that in it is to be found the origin of hospi- 
tality, without which, in these primitive conditions, commercial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every- 
where confirmed by the facte of ethnology, which show that 
among many uncivilised peoples trade is nothing else than an 
exchange of gift®, and a hospitable reception is extended to the 
trader in spite of the bloodthirsty hatred of strangers. ‘The 
Aagaml-Nagas* in the mountainous regions of Assam/are divided 
Into numerous communities, who live in constant feud ; they 
am sutious head-hunters. But* none the less, the Angami 
tender of any village whatsoever finds in every other at least one 
house where he receives food and shelter, and is in safety from 
sudden murderous desire** (Rats*!, V*j£kerkunde\ i. 570 ff.). 
G. Kiemm IKuUurgmhichts, iv. 810) also report® as follows of 
the South Sift Marnier* : * A® we saw above, besides the saluta- 
tion a special gift It also essential to the sign of hospitality. 
This gift Is regarded, when it Is received* as wing* in & kind of 
way* * continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consist® of fruits* mats, and tuch-Uke article®, and forms to some 
extent the foundation of intercourse on the basis of barter and 
trade/ Similar conditions may also be assumed for primitive 
Aryan timet* in which the existence of a primitive trade by 
barter can be etymologically demonstrated (cf. RmUsxiam, arte 
* Handel*) ; and In the aerie® of words, Lat. hmtis, Goth. gmt$, 
Old Slav, gmt% this twofold conception of enemy and guest lies 
dearly before ua(cf, Wintemltz, op. cit. p. 889). But, in order 
to become & * guest/ the stranger must be .formally received Into 
a native family group. He thereby becomes himself a relative* 
w Is expressed, e,g t% in toe Lith. ttrifcrio*, * guest** from 
»Gr. «TTfv from *smM $ ‘relative*; the father of the family, on 
toe other hand. Into which he enters* becomes toe hrnpes, i.e. 
*hmti-pet$ * lord and protector of the stranger*’ and thereby at 
the tame time takes over the responsibility for the personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation is still dearly described 
In. the Anglo-Saxon legislation (cl 'Boeder* ‘Die Familie bei 
d. Angfkitebtei*/ Siudim xur eng. Phi M. iv. 88, note 1) 1 and 
'toas Is what i» meant when Mttirietas, Stmteg. xi 5* report* 
of the Slavi : «lwl II. -t wt . awot« ' n*rtot, «ai 

wwttwf ix/r6vm <i« rd« **»» ol av 

" mm-Ptm , ' £f «y* $/ ipdAu*? w0 farc&fxcpdmv trvppp rht* 
wiMfmp'mwl gm/fMw « rrnhw wpaMimm:* 
rp» rw £«Vov igMgptrt»t i.e. be feels himself 
Sound to take fib wl-kvenge* just as if he were a relative. Tims 
tot * guest/ by means of tit protection of a family and the fool 
urarpwH which guard it* Is rendered inviolable. Now* toe more 
toe intereourtw between tribee Is extended* and toe more they 
all learn to look up to Zeus, toe great father of gods and men, 
toe .mow dew* be also take over toe teak’ of protecting toe 
stranger who is already* in a certain sense, sacred, and so Zeu? 
f foot takes hit rise. That this Is a comparatively late process is 
.expressed by this very epithet* which appears very seldom in 
toe Homeric language* Is eompartei with toe countless number 


of attributes referring to the physical or natural powers of toe 
god (cf. above, p. 34). 

Not only did the ( heavenly ones ’ become the 
guardians of moral ordinances which were present 
m human society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, hut there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unknown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can be illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there was anything of the nature of this idea in primitive 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facts, be regarded 
as weil-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and slaves besides his wife was allowed to the hus- 
band. The wife was, it is true, bound to conjugal faithfulness 
on pain of death ; but the circumstance that the husband, in case 
of his own sexual impotence, could hand her over to a * helper 
in generation ’ or could place her at the disposal of an honoured 
guest, shows that less value was laid on her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited possession of her, which could occasionally be 
surrendered. As far as the condition before marriage was con- 
cerned, it is to be feared that Herodotus with his description 
of the Thracians : ras 6e itapBevovg ov $vA.dcr<rov<rc, dAA* eSurt 
otcri airrai fiovkavrax avBpdo-u pCoyncrBax (v. 6) comes nearer the 
true state of affairs in antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known glorification of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. Realkxkon , 
artt. ‘ Ehebruch/ * Keuschheit/ ‘ Zeugungshelfer/ ‘ Gastf reund- 
schaffc In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times 1 In Rome a god Mittimus Tutunus (cf. above, p. 32) 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male ana 
female sexual organs (mutto and titus). The newly married 
bride was placed on Ms fascinum. The amulet was called mut- 
timium (from mutto). The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a god 
Pizim (from Lith. pUti, * coire *) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the ‘ chaste ’ Teutons too, according to 
the report of Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their marriage 
festivals their god Prkco under toe symbol of an immense 
priajms. 

If, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
idea of sex, we examine the terminology of the conception 

* chaste * In the separate Aryan languages, viz. Gr. aym (cf. 
aytos * boly/a&jjuu. * I fear*), Let. castm (cf. eastern, * the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjoined/ castimonia, ‘ bodily purity which is demanded for 
religious ceremonies, the restraint- from sensual enjoyments’), 
Goth, sunkns (iyvfo, 5<nov, a&Sov), O. H. G. chitski, sc&ski (per- 
haps sciuhen * to fear’), we find as a result that this conception 
in all probability has its root in sacred soil. In the worship of 
the ‘ heavenly ones,' toe idea must first have occurred that it 
was fitting at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
‘in purity/ to abstain from cohabitation* and other pleasures 
of the senses. An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
Eugen Fehrie, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum. i., Naum- 
burg, 1908. It is, however, not unlikely that the whole teaching 
on religious purity, of which sexual purity forms only a single 
branch* is not native to Aryan soil (cf. ReaUexicon, art. 

* Reinheit und Unreinheit '). 

The connexion of the * heavenly ones } with law 
and morality, thus briefly described, was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the priests 
and priestly bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual peoples. 
For they believed that in representing ail the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out- 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the appointed interpreters of the same, they were 
most effectively serving the interests of the 

* heavenly ones/ of mankind, and of themselves. 

If in this way we are correct in our contention 
that in primitive Aryan times the bond of con- 
nexion between the ‘heavenly ones’ and the 
morality of mankind was very weak, we must not 
omit* at the close of our discussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently propounded 
by Leopold v. Schroder (cf. Verhandlunqen des 
II. intcrnatioimlen Kongresses fur aUgemeim 
RdigiomgmckicMe in Basel, 1905, p. 89). He 
holds that, like other primitive peoples, the 
primitive Aryans not only cherished animism 
and ancestor-worship, but already possessed the 
belief in one supreme benign being. This 

♦This does not exclude the possibility that certain rules of 
continence, as, e.g,, the demand occurring among toe Indians.' 
and Teutons to preserve continence some - time after. marriage, , 
had -as their object the - turning'', aside of magic I.nfiU'ences,:'SU.to • 
as toe entrance of evil spirits into the body of the woman at toe 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenberg* Die Religion des 
Veda. p. 271* and L. v. Schroder, Die MocJmitsbrduche det 
Bsten, etc., Berlin, 1888* p. 193). 
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being came in the course of pre-histone times 
to be combined with the primitive god of the 
sky, Dyaus, Zeus, etc. fcf. above, p. 33). We shall 
wait with interest to see what grounds L* v. 
Schroder is able to bring forward '"’in support of 
this contention, which, to us at least, seems very 
daring. 

Ill, FATE . — More even than by questions con- 
cerning the origin and relation of life and death, 
or by reflexion on the nature and descent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercised by the gloomy power 
which mysteriously surrounds him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call * fated The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the powers of nature can 'be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. But inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible seems to be that unknown power 
which appears ever to lavish its smiles on one 
and to bear an everlasting grudge against an- 
other, and which without distinction overwhelms 
with weal or woe ‘ now the curly-headed bov in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey -haired sinner in 
the guilt of old age.* Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan- 
ism the thought in which the Christian finds peace 
of soul— -the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that*' how- 
ever mankind had proposed other solutions of the 
dark problem. What are these ? Again the Chris- 
tian, m his confidence in the unity of God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, m 
being sent from God, must be for ids test, here and | 
hereafter, declines the attempt to probe the un- 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrepressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further back we go 
in point of time, to penetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what ways was this attempted ? 

Thus there are two questions which we have here 
to consider in reference to primitive Aryan times : 

* What idea did they entertain of fate ? * and 4 How 
did they seek to divine the future? * 

I* The conception of fate.— In this discussion 
we shall start from a famous passage in the limd 
(xxii. 208 ffl). Achilles has pursued Hector three 
fcimes^ round the walls of Troy ; 
d\X r Sre drj rd riraprov ivl Kpovvovs dtplK&rro, 
ml r6re Stj xpikma xarrip trlrcuve rd.Xcu'ra, 
rV F irtffu 5vo tcype r awjktyfw $a rdrato, 

T b Jf fdv rip f o' "EKropos twxoMjpmo , 

U fdtrera Xa ( 8w* pi we F *E*Tcpos f } pap. 

The expressions that are of interest to us here 
axe, first of all, the *%>e, which are laid by Zeus on 
the balance of fate, and, secondly, the alba involved 
m pheafoifu}* A synonym of alba is pmrn, 

which is not mentioned here, but which is identical 
with it, representing the power that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word *%> is con- 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf, above, pp. 15* 27), where we were 
speaking of the driving away of the spirits desig- 
nated as rifo* on the occasion of the Anthesteria 
festival m Athens. m}p is, accordingly, the soul, or 
better, a soul of man, for Tylor (i 427 f.) has shown 
tm that belief in the existence of several souls in 
the human body is widely prevalent. The soul 
designated bv the term k%» is specially regarded as 
the bearer or the fate of death to men, whether 
that death be peaceful or fraught with violence 
to?* ■ iL ^ „ Every man is invested at birth 

with such a m consequence of which there are 
fivpiaL K7)pa ( 17 . xii. 326 f. ). But every people as well 
in so far as it is thought of as an individual, e.g. 
the Trojans or the Actaans (i£ viii. 69 i f.), pot 


seams such a Hjpj and the word is finally nmd t and 
that, too, very frequently, as a of 

the goddess of death. K.jjp, the daughter of the 
night, whose brethren are e u , ru% *y ry iV< 

and the $D,W *< ‘flu* j*»-q te *d dreams' 
{cf. Hesiod, 771 * v. 2.1 Iff. . A eerie* » f ideas 
from the north «u Europe comes more or less near 
to this Old Greek eimcepticm of I?i the first 
place, the Old Nurse figures rtf /gird must 0* 
men turned. Their identify with t he human soul 
follows at once from the eir* i mu w !unee that the 
expression is interchangeable with the abn**«. 
mentioned Old Norse httgr, 1 soul ? **f . p, 15, and 
also W. Hen/eii, ! her die Tramn n drr 
nordmhm L ij rig, teteh p, 3ny 

They are called 1 followers.* in « moe the soul, 
like the $rxy in Greece, follows tie* man m hi-* 
second ‘self/ his c&hAoi*. TIicv often appear to 
the dreamer as animals (bin!.*, horses, f'GIiesq 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, harws oxen, 

I goats) ; and if they appear, they announce Vermin 
I ruin. As there was a mfp of the Trojans and the 
Achreaus, so among the old Norsemen' there w&* a 
! kyn* or atfar/yfajo, i.e, u />/-; t of the trite*; and. 
as was the east with tin* cf. //, tx> 41 1 h a rriun 
could have several fphjjn. f |« tin often 1? *ml, the 
latter word has a wider stgtiihrafjon in so far as if 
designate* the guardian spirit' of the man y. rally. 
Tin* latter is ate* the meaning of tin < fid Norse 
famingfa, Min* nmny • formed ? g;)14 Nor, Mntr, 
‘form in like ummi«r ti designation of the 
human soul taken from its capacity of trans- 
forming itself, for the hamingja appear frequently 
as animals or m women. KsjMfriaily characteristic 
is their hereditary f transmission J.n the family, 
passing over from lather to son. and mi cm. They 
appear first as giant, women, offspring of the Nor w% 
who are ifmhnmmgjrt of the world id. Vigfu^on, 
Mnndk*Eng* Dkhmmrg, CM., 1874-75, \u 1*30), 
Finally, we may mention the characteristic iminmn 
of tbe soathtrn Slavonic tyVf/eyoityri % who are con- 
ceivini of jMUtly m spirit* of the boitie aiicl partly a* 
guardian spirit* dwelling in each. man. Probably 
their name {Slovenian is ccmnccte*! 

with Old Slav. vUril, * wind,’ inwhuth am tin* wind- 
like nature of the mini would 1*. indicate! (cf. 
F. S. Kiaaw, SreAi, Gfu**k and Sehfckmi «m t* 
$ fa ujten dfer Sudttktmn, Vienna, I p. 19 fl). 

We have thus made aeqnainunce with a neriee 
of muds of fate mid mmhs of fortune, a knowledge 
of whicli will Miat us in the following etinsider* 
alien of atea and fimpa. 

Both of these words iiguify not only ctymologi- 
caily (ohm from •aifm : I At. mfmm; mm*, pjpo r # 
mipoimi* but also in actual usage, nothing 

more in the first instance than * share 1 without any 
reference to fate, and then the share assigned by 
fate to every individual man at his birth {5r# pur 
rise tifrw) (IL XX. 128 ; Qd. ril 198k Thu** they 
correspond exactly to the Slavonic exprewiuma, 
Euaa. cmtl, ‘part/ * lot/ * fate/ etartie, * fortune/ 
nmemth % ‘misfortune* s Or. «rvIjV* Lat. 

^ 4 the part split off/ Uhe n\mm% and 
mlga, ‘part* ‘portion/ mdktim, 1 misfortune 1 {Old 
Slav /ofa s MM, ‘ part/ Goth, dmfal 
, * 4 share * i s, according to the ptqmlar Slavonic 

idea, innate, and it in natural to make the wot her 
responsible for it if erne is dissatisfied with his 
‘share * {of A. N. .Veselovsky, ‘ Fate in the isijmlmr 
thought of the Slavs/ in Trmu* of the impermi 
Amnerat/ of &mm& m St* Petfnimrg {Husk ] t xlvL 
173 ft . ). There is thus a slight distinct ion Wt w »tu 
mp* (aim) a ml doth (fasti), m that the former w 
received at birth, the tetter % birth. The hitler 
idea, however, is proved to be the more am -tent 
troni the circumstance that among many Aryan 
peoples, in connexion with the assignation of fate 
to the separate individuals, there are deities who 
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are designated as * mothers * or 4 child-bearers.' On 
Slavonic soil this is ferae of the Old Slav. roManicy 
{roditi, raldati ‘ p&rere,* rokknije , ‘generation 
rozdenim, ‘nativitas,’ ‘obstetrix, ‘matrix,’ 6 mater,’ 
‘generation, deities to whom, just as to the Perun 
and the Kocift, i.e. the personifications of the clan, 
sacrificial offerings of bread, cheese, and honey 
were offered. At the present day among the Bul- 
garians of the Rhodope mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called ro&denica, but among the 
Slovenians and the Horv&tians the women of fate 
are called rodjenke or rojenice (cf, Krauss, op. cit . 
p. 1181). Among the Greeks, the B ZkdBviat, the 
goddesses of travail, are to be mentioned in this 
connexion. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the Mdtpat {cf. Preller, Griechische Mythologies L 
512), Among the Romans, we must note the 
Parcce, whose name [Par-ca: patio, cf. similar 
formations in Brugmann, Grmidriss \ ii. 1, p. 476 f.) 
stamps them as 6 child -bearers * (so also wissowa, 
p. 213). Would it not be possible also to find in 
this way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutonic cult of the ‘mothers 1 {matron®, 
matres, matron } than has as yet been suggested? 
Thus the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
to man, or, having become goddesses of fate or even 
fate itself (Old Slav. roMmim * ‘ dyapyivr}/ cf. 
also Archmf. slats. Phil xiv. 137 ft), they ‘impart’ 
it to him at birth, for winch reason they are not 
infrequently called * importers, * Such designations 
are the Bulgarian ttrirnky (from Gr. opifctr), the 
North Russian udiUnky (from udiljaM , ‘to im- 
part*), which— an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration— have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment women in labour, drag 
the children prematurely out of the womb, cause 
convulsions, etc. The Gr. Beyicrets (from riyoycu 
‘impart*) have also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
the Erinyes, came to be known as avenging and 
punishing goddesses of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newborn child in the decisive 
hour is designated not only as the ‘share* (cf. 
above, p. 52), but also in three other ways: (1) 
as that which is ‘spoken* by them (Lit. fdtum f 
[from fdril Russ. etc. rokit : O. Slav, rckq, ‘I 
say*); (2) as that which is ‘spun* by them (Old 
Nor. urpr, A. S. t&yrd, 0. H. G. wurt ; cf. O. H. G. 
mrt , tmrtel, * spindle *) ; for next to bearing children 
it is fitting for the Aryan woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. KkwVtt) to engage in spinning 
(cf, on this Veselovskij, op. at. p. 210; other- 
wise E. Much, MUtdhmgm dcr anthrop . Gesell- 
sc haft in Wien , xxxviii. p. 16); and (3) as that 
which is ‘ decreed * by them (Old Nor. #rlog, 
A. 3. orlceg, 0, H. G. urhtg, Russ, sudiba, * judg- 


ment’). % . _ 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
with the women of fat© as ‘mothers* and as ‘im- 
parters.* This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong- 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. In the 
Scandinavian North they are also called nomir 
and discr. The etymology of the former expression 
has not yet been explained. The latter, however 
(cf. Goth, filuaki&et ‘cleverness*), is equivalent 
to * wise women,* undoubtedly in the same sense 
as French sage-femme, since their help is called for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,* 
9), Thus here, too, the women of fate stand m 


be understood L . — — , . . , 

abstract Fatum, but knew only beings or deities of fate. . 

f . Acoordiiig'feo Wissowa (p. 213), Lat. /Mum was only a trans- 
lation and interpretation 1 of the Greek <u<m, which, however, 
cannot be correct, seeing that fdtum means ‘that which is 

P token ’ mil at** ‘share/ as we saw above. _ X&tum, like 
area, most have been a living religions conception among the 


people. 


the most intimate relation to the birth of man. 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention the 
Bulgarian nara/nici and the Servian sudnice , 
sugnnice , both so called from the roku and sudti = 
maiba (see above) which they announce. From 
Lithuania the lauml (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most important pheno- 
menon for us, however, is to be found in the fact 
that in many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 

f arded as persons. This is true in particular in 
’dish and Little Russian of the dolja mentioned 
above, in Servian of the sreca (cf. Krauss, op. cit.), 
a word which literally means ‘coming-together,* 
‘meeting* (stt+frit). In Latin, from the fdtum , 
as we saw above, the ‘ word spoken 5 (by the Parese), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtic soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name fati and 
fata, the latter of which became Old French feie, 
M. H. G» feie , German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek alcra. 
and ftoipa ‘portion of fate,’ to the consideration of 
which we now return. It is well enough known 
how both have evolved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being thought of only in the singular, 
Moira being also used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Griech. Myth * i. 530). The Moira*, as is well known, 
play a specially important part in the life of the 
common people of Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikely that primitive features 
of ancient Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, I)(U Volksleben dcr Neugrkchcn, i. 210 ff.). 
Besides the form yoipa, there is also a masculine 
! form ybpos, Mbpos ‘ fate,* especially ‘ misfortune,’ to 
he mentioned. Now all these forms lead back to 
an Aryan *moro — *moria (perhaps on account of 
etyaprai, dyapytvy there was a form in the primi- 
tive language equivalent to this, viz. *smoro — 
*smoria), which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of the demons of the 
nightmare, O. H. G. mar, mara, Old Nor. rrutra , 
A. S. nicer e ( == *moria, yoipa) ; the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Europe we have already discovered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one hand, we have just 
seen, in the Russian udelmicy, spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and^ on the 
other hand, Laistner {Pat set der Sphinx, ii. 342 if.) 
has shown in detail how many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares— which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between the spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the phenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other— we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. yoipa (=A. S. 
mcere) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
words bearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man by fate, which was either innate or bestowed 
at birth. From this group beings were evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, even in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate could not be concealed. 

The details given above prove that the faith 
of the Aryan peoples torn permeated by a deeply 
fatalistic trend of thought . The fate of each 
individual is born with him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at first have nothing to do 
with, the heavenly gods, but much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only gradually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the immortal gods ; and where this idea 
appears, it is still in conflict with the older con- 
ceptions. This is the case in Homer. Now Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place aa 
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he ‘spins out 5 to men their fortune ( OcL iv. 208}. 
That this latter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metaphor of ‘spinning 5 (above, p. 53). This figure 
is exceedingly far removed from the activity of the 
highest god of the heavens, and it finds a satis- 
factory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may hold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and— at 
least very often — m the tragedians, the belief, 
namely, m a supreme law of the universe, the 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
which none can escape, represents the ancient con- 
dition of popular thought from which the Homeric 
world had begun to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, e.g. burning of corpses instead of 
burial, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
& real ancestor-worship, realms of the dead, Hades 
and Elysium, etc. (cf. above, I. 4). In this way it 
was possible for demons of fate to become immortal 
gods. An instance of this evolution is afforded by 
the Greek dalfiw. The word, probably connected 
with daiomt 4 1 divide, 5 signifies the ‘divider, 5 * and 
as it is used by the oldest tragedians (e.g. jfcschy- 
his, Perm % 620) to indicate the soul or the shade 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (cf, Rohde, 
Psyche*, L 146) in the sense of glorified human 
souls, we see that SulpLwp is originally one of Hie many 
spiritual beings that determine the fate of indi- 
vidual human beings in hunmn and especially in 
malam partem. These ideas prevail also in Homer ; 
but in addition Sal/mr is a common name of the im- 
mortal gods, because, according to the belief which 
gradually came into favour, they were responsible 
for the decrees of fate. This fatalistic trait of the 
Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfully ; 
preserved by the Slavs (cf, Kmusa, op* tit p. 89 fl. : 

* Gofct und 5ias Sehicksal Nor is this merely a j 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slavs : 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into history. 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from 
the dull depression of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 

2. The divining of the future-— A primitive 
Aryan expression for this important idea is to 
be found in the series of terms; Lilli, mitm, 

* interpretation of signs, 5 mimes, ‘interpreters of 
signs. Old Nor. mpr, ‘a particular kind of 
magic for investigating the future, 5 Middle 'Welsh 
hut, New Welsh hud, * pnesfc.ig.te, 5 Old Corn, hudol, 
gloss, magus =Qr* 6 trm (Ionic, for *dfr«), 4 fate 5 or 
4 misfortune. 5 A complete account of all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the 
future cannot be given “here ; still, we shall prove 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discussion, 
the great majority of all kinds of divination 
practised among all the separate Aryan peoples 
is also to be found* The Baltic tribes, of whom 
Peter of Dusburg reported ; 4 Prutheni raro aliquot! 
factum not&bile inchoabant, nisi prius tnisaa sorte 
secundum ritum ipsorum a diis suis, utrum bene 
vel male debeat eis succedere, sciscitentur 5 {Script, 
rer. Pruts, i, 54),come once more (cf. above, p. 31 1) 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
in almost identical terms: ‘Nihil fere quondam 
maioris rei ■ nisi auspicato ne privafcim quidem 
gerebafcur * (de Div. i 28). For the most detailed 
account of this topic we are indebted to the re- 
peatedly mentioned work of Mafethama Pratorius, 
Delicim Prusskw, oder Preussische Schauhuhne (ed. 
by W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871), in which the 
4 waidlers 5 (cf., p. 43, above) of the ancient 
Prussians, experienced in divination, are enumer- 

* This explanation seems more likely than the one previously 
riven by the author in his ReaUexiccm % p. 20 f. 


ated, and upon which we shall base the following 

discussion* 

(a) The flight and the crus cf Mkniemr* to?, Utb, 

i lekiu * I flv *) were the persons who i; * -rw s and the 

Sight of birds and predicted future evrr.te from toen\ a ;*n 
' PauktiXu&ei (cf. I.ith. jmUkMli/, * Hr* I > tori*-*, 
livki were regarded by them aa bird* 0 ! strife ; the kite 
as well m swallows, owls, and tees hr uj|?M hanu *vl fire. 

| On the other hand, storks, heron*, wood pi her* . * ighlit ^ airs, 

; and pigeons were omens of gM * *1 ivr *«■ ? ,k p, 43), 

‘ * A kkkutnm, or bird*divim*r» when he is to nr i<f » * \ , dr? mm in 
white, takes & sacred krpmik, i.f. a cwokitl »*,»<?. 1 t* hand, 

goes to a piUukzti*, i.«. a mound of earth, pr.v. •> a ; j) to® fv* 

■ to the east, and wait® till a bird runw^i’rs*, n«f,p, 4*> It fete 
accordance with t his custom that in almost ah the Aryan 
language* the words for ‘bird 1 mean at tin mr r tm *• tetri- 
omen and omen generally ; cf. 8kr, ’ thr ^ tenc# 

! of interpreting the flight of btaia*),tir. aloswc ar.d 'pm, I At. 
amtndum from and prubabte tte f * augur from 

*an-:jur (the second part of the worn iiifill cteurt'l, O. 11, Cl. 
fagakn ‘auapinri ‘ ; fagot* Malram * au*j 1 -umi/ * a wunusn ' 
lit. * bird’s-erv ' (CJoth. raid®, * cry ’)» OldBUv. &:oH, * aaigurturo * ; 
Czech iota, % raven* (for a tmrr detailed Hat mt Htatkgu m t 
artb ‘Oral: el ’ and "Rerhte end links 'I We are trow cjoatly 
the IMwFnmfam k&hsirm, even in details, «m<#|(rtfwli to 
the Roman augur, who in the mnm way, armed with * rpwl'«d 
staff (lituml mounted the eitadel, ar/1 gtr^Tmll^ m,ih h » fact 
turned to the east, ohamed the sky. It is r% h% that the 

dove, among the Pruiwfen#. was a of $;/ml 
it generally aimcKiftcetl death and mfofrrt -n’l* 

(h) The ap/martmet »/ the tk# m4 mfwmi fmrnu uiena* ■ 

* $*u*igtlb»rbni* Uth. imiutMt, w** a *t#.r g%mr* 

(Pmtorim, p. 42k 'Or*m* * t Utb« t*m>» 'r<t: 

1 he sky and predicted it* * hw p, 4S1. 

* Wrj/mufM (d bih, f wimt M she mtvU, ' the 
weather, and are rt ill !«» fw 11 »t wjii» irt hadra^* ><* 1 

n, 44?. * R’flsdwfBdi, it*M Prices /rf , idlh- VWWdvI. WkF. u44m, 

J water 1 ) arc wat«r*4irin«w, whodivter tnmUw irmn, w*» *#, etc. 
Of these there are different ” nOfrP r>u» p 4*4. It » 

enmigh to refer to the de nr/. ( prtmr* of thr magi* 

trry, the mfesf»4t mentria. at well as the rvf»>ri ef , tldtewh 
(Carwir, f, JlUtogardmg the Teutonic aaepad women ; nX 
2 imk a^6W(3A»'!ra».fV«* *m jWw*f«r m* sStoNNw*f 

popiMi 

to? Sscnfm, rntmilii and! Mmd * <*» * W Wutrrmg Id. LItii, 
mdurjoi, were «o»tha§yt.iv who nr.ushl the 

futur* from th«* cntnila ©I tht animal aacrilted to iti# pvt#. 
At tht pmaent ti me a»r««aJ of tht InhaUiuinta of 
m% ismuinitii tht «pl«n, livtr, tic*.., of a pi*, art ablt to mf 
what kind of" & winter it will be, what kind of a crop, whether 
tht «ar!y or U>a Salt at«d will thrivt. K mmjmUm Id, Id Hi 4r« 

* blood % wfe© eouki wallet food or ttli f mm 0m bfcwi 

of mta and cattlt, tow Ute' way li flowod, fro m ite.wafewr m4 
oteagaa* and who pophwletf alab ffow tilt blood of 

women, were the msdin' of the andetit IVunnana, At tht 
preset it date, to ffadmeta we find kramiuKim who hi hlood from 
the veina, sack it. by omana of a email bom* and toll from, the 
ta»to whether the pervon wttl remain In fdal health nr not 
Before they auck, they mumur a few words* inctfeUnoUy* 
(Pnatorioe, j». 43f.ji. 

to the eotttit* the Ortek and the B«sr»« MmifdoM 

comwpoml. to tfwea. It. I« gwiemlly 'belitevd that in thee* 
phenomena we have to deal mih m ©rmilM w*!#>w which wtt 
introduced at a comparatively life date fretii f »re.*gti 
(into Italy from forunaX hut it fe nat in mmnfamtr with this 
view that the Latte word hamy** with horwlm, /mmnim, haa 
been formed from a primitive root i» So»ftr taunt in any 
Italian language (*^urti* *wlrail«/ Old fter. ggr% pi, fsnur 
‘bowel,* *lx>wei8 t * *tntxwQa»* Hkr. ''howel*), It §• 4*o 
worthy of mention that In the Ihruariaa tenortti th® itotr is 
emphaaiied » esj»rtel!y afertuflrast tor otwrular |n»rp»«#ea, white 
iaQreoei ills regarded particularly as thr aval of w**Uiv*ytiim 
(of* X, K. Hermann, tmMmch tier gc,UmiwmUi$Mrn AiierfMmtr 
der p. 242). to the mmt wav siwmg all Aryan 

tribee the Mood of men «d astioMda wae regarded at a meant of 
foretollteg the future. Who dot® not remember the m hite* haired 
primtmm of the CUnri, who, eooording to Stnste (eii, p t 2M^ 
prophesied over % kettle of the blood of Maughtond 1 rtean® m of 
war! Of, aleoOld Nor. AlM'eaerifkdal hkeat ' ^ Ctotte A touts * lot/ 

(d) Ominmm StmntttH (ef. Uth. iwiMe, * 

prophesy from game. If a hare, wolf* aae* toad, h»*ni, *.r 
app*ars, it ilgnlllts mlaforUine * (Fr»toriu», t\ 4Ay CT. also the 
dakiicia»«yotiiyitiaa chronicle of tht Hlpatioa man«**rr*pt (A. 

, Bruckner, Arrhmfikr star, f’kti, it. , 1 ); «hu!I hiantmer«onr«,*. 
of MendoweJ) wm not genuine ; be was wont u»aa*'rfnce ynwretly 
to his gmis, to Pitmim), Ttijmtih and Uw harr>go«l 

Mijdim ; if when be mdt ml In the 8rht» a bare be 
would not enter into tot thicket or dare bti cl! » f wig, 
and he ptcrteml to hiagmln* burned tbeocHrfwr* of the ami 
openly practised his pagantem.* *T« meat » »mkt i« still * 
omen to the old Prtimiana and thr Uthuatitans * (IhnritorJua, p 
S7). As far aa the other Aryan paopfet art eontwry * d, it must 
suffice to call attention to the monogmph of V, ttchwari, 
und Tier im Abmgtmuhm, OelSe, IW, Bui we mnA 
bear in mind In Homan territory the inlwmstten in 

Festus (odL Miller, p* 244) on *Pedtitrii.*; *a Inpo, 

serpente,* equo, ceterisgoe animamibui quadrupeditow flunt 

* Also by Job. Lasictosfcde BM$ SamegitAmm, p. it : ‘ tiutriusit 
©item quasi deos pmmtes nlgrl oolorfe tt qt»dmp«d« 
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(augpicift),* P- 260 on * Quinque ' : ‘signa quae augttres obser- 
vant ex quadrupedibus.* 

(e) The rustling of the oak. — * Praexcellentes arbores, ut robora, 
quercua, deos in halt! tare dixerunt* ex quibus sciscitantibus re- 
sponsa reddi and k- bantu r, ob id nee huiusceniodi arbores 
c^detmnt, sed religiose ut numimim decs colehant ’ (Erasmus 
Stella, ‘de Boruisla Antiquitatibus/ !L, in Grvmeus, Norms 
Orbit , Basel, 1537, p. 582), CL Oil. xiv. 827 L ; 

rhv S'" <$ jv «$ns,t© {Hrjfttvat, a4>pa &*<£<> 

m Bpvm v$itc6jtpu> At be fiavkijy iwamverg, 
tad Mechytm, Prom* 83Qff. 

afvfai Ambumjr, Iva 
puttiertta &ax£$ r* itrri Beanr/wTav Aaot, 
r«pm t* amerrou, al srpotnjyopot Sputa. 

(/} Fire and smoke. — 1 Szwahmrs, those who observe the 
signs of a burning light and it* smoke, from szteake, “a burning 
light/* are ceUed \Dummes, from duumi, “ smoke ” * (Pratorius, 
p. #81 * Illi (the ftre-prieste, ef, above, p. 44} noefcu ad ijrnem 

aoceaebanti mane veto consulentibus response dantes umbrara 
Mgroti (the question is about predicting the future in the case 
of Illness) apod ignem sacrum ®e vidisse aiebant, qu» cum se 
caiefaceret/ signa vel mortis vel vit» ostentasset: victurum 
wgrotum facies ostensa igni, contra si dorsum ostentasset 
moriturum portendit * (Jerome of Prague). Cf . the Greek navroaf 
i$ wfmv or iptnSfmp (K. P. Hermann, op. tit p. 241). Thus, 
«.&» Prometheus boast® in dfechylus, Prom. 498 : xai 6\oyuyjra. 
rqiwtr* t$m^juuxTmtrtt v wp&&§«w our* tirapytfitu But here we nave 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the sacrificial fire, a 
custom which, as we saw above (p, 41) was unknown to the 
Prussians and Lithuanian®. 

(g ) Dreams , — * Supnmui, Le. dreamer®, from mpnas($&prut$), 
** a dream " : interpreters of dreams are to be found especially 
among the women * (Pmtorius, p. 47). CL Gr. bvtiponSkos, 
‘interpreter of dream®* (fee K. F. Hermann, op. cit. p. 

ssoi 

fh) PraphtUe utterances at. marriages. — * Szwalgones are 
bririttesamlnm, * waidlert/ who attend at the betrothal and 
They also arrange the ttwaigus (Uth. healmt, 
* brtdednspecrtion \ is, the betrothal!. Smlgauti signifies 
literally ‘to behold/ They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g. 
from the pouring, as either the bridegroom or the bride pour® 
bter into the other's eyes. Such customs are still to be found * 
{Fr»toriu», p. 40), CL Seniu®, L 846: * secundum Romanos 
loculus est, qul alhll nisi captatia faciebant augurii® et pnecipue 
*mptia»*| iv. 45 : 4 nuptia* enim captatia fiebant augunia . , / ; 
iv. 166:' . * . ideoque auspices deuguntur ad noptta®/ 

But, with all these the number of the Prussian * waidler® * 
en,gaged in separate branches of divination is far from being 
exhausted. There was also a Wmzkonis (icaszkas, ‘ wax ’), is. 
a diviner who studied wax moulds ; further, there were Sziczn- 
nutzei (szidnas ‘lead’), or lead-moulders ; Puttones (putd, 

‘ foam ’), 4 those who observed signs in the foam of the beer 4 ; 
Seitonet (see above, p. 54), who prophesied life or death from 
charms bound round the necks of men or animals; Sietones 
(mMa& f * sieve ’), ‘ those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve’; Stikkmi (diktat, ‘glass’), Zerkoluttei 
(mfkolm, ' mirror*), and ZoHnininkei (zoll, ‘plant’), who 
predict*! the future from glass, mirrors, plants, etc. It would 
not be difficult to find parallels to these kinds of divination 
among the other Aryan peoples. On the other hand, there were 
several kinds of oracles attested among other people® which 
have sot yet been discovered in the Prusso- Lithuanian source®. 
Such are the tree-oracle, or oracle of the tree - tote (cf. Real- 
kximn, art ‘Lew’), which is found among Scythians, Teutons, 
and Celt#, and also in indistinct trace® among the Greek® ana 
Romans ; the significance of monsters as foretelling misfortune 
(Of, Malmximri, art 4 Omkel ’) ; the horm-cyrmle, found among 
Iranian® and Western Slavs (of. V. Hehn, Knlturpflanzm, p. 44) ; 
and also the peculiarly Roman * myna ex tripwim.* bull, the 
horse w« also looked on as sacred among the Lithuanians (Peter 
Of Husburg : * aliqui equos nigros, quidam albos vel alterius 
oolori* propter deos sues non audebant aliqu&llter *iuitare ’) : 
and also hem, which were regarded a® inviolable, were attended 
to is the bouse®, and their chickens under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (Lasicius, p. 48: *nato 
cuinsvis generis vel cocco vel debili pullo actutum series 
muantar*). 

The facts respecting divination here set forth 
can he regarded only as characterizing, and can in 
no way be supposed to exhaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the motives by which this proceeding, 
viz, divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to us, is to be explained. Ihering ( VorgeschicMe 
dm* Indoeuropder , Leipzig, 1894, p. 441 ff.) is, so 
far as the present writer is aware, the only 
one who, although confining himself to the 
practice of taking the auspices among the 
Romans, has dealt with this fundamental and 
central question in detail. He begins with the 
undoubtedly correct idea that the supposition 

qU 0 ®dftm q«ep«ikfwi *) mak«« ®» considered ft® quadrupeds. This 
settles the doubt expressed by R. v. Ihering (Vorgeschichte der 
Im£mwrfpsm , $ p. 444 f.) with regard to the passage of Festus 
quoted above. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and transmitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religious ideas is quite valueless. He him- 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds. 
Thus, according to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds ( signa ex avibus) takes its rise from the ob- 
servation of the birds of passage which showed the 
Aryans in their migrations the passes of the moun- 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to rest. The 
inspection of the entrails ( signa ex extis) is ex- 
plained from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails were healthy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of the land was satisfactory, etc. Thus 
we should obtain the remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
hesitate to conclude that the solution proposed by 
Ihering cannot be the correct one, no matter how 
difficult it may be to show it to be impossible 
in detail. No one, hovrever, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest, on a basis of rational considera- 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream- 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
primitive man. T b yap dwdbs ofi rip as, says 
Theophrastus (ch Plantis, v. 3) ; and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracular divination. For 
primitive man only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is cM6s. Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare * 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fumes, must have been 
very frequent (cf. Holler, Centralblatt fur Ant hr o- 
pologie , vi. I), are realities to him. In the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own bodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we be surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man ? This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who — deceived de- 
ceivers— were always devising new means of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Their profession, however, always 
rests in the end on one fundamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba- 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the approach of a four- 
footed animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
hearing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do with the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at the close of a long 
process of evolution that we And the Roman 
auspices announcing the will of Jupplter or Pyfchia, 
and. prophesying in the name of Apollo. 

Conclusion.— It has been our aim — and no- 
thing else was possible— to present, in this dis- 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
definite and distinct period of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developments in the history of 
religion taking place on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developments depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-historic connexions, 
* CL L. Laistner, Das RMsd der Sphinx, Grundziige ekiet 
M pth& ngeschichte, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, * Ephialtes, elne 
pathoiogisch-mythologische Abhandlmig fiber die Alptraume 
und Alpdamonen des klasslschen Altertums,’ Abh. d . kgl. each 
tischen Ges . d. W., phil.-hist. Kl. xx., 1900. 
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an d lead to more or less distant epochs of primitive 
antiquity. Thus there have appeared different : 
strata, lower and higher, overlapping each other 
in the historic development of the religion. 

If at times we have assumed that these higher ; 
and lower strata of religion were to be found 
side by side at the same time and among the 
same people, such a supposition will not astonish ■. 
any one who remembers that even among our own : 
countrymen the purest religion jwad ^ the darkest ; 
superstition are to be found existing side by side. ; 

This series of developments has been obtained : 
by a comparison of words and customs confined to . 
the Aryan languages and peoples. Our intention ; 
has been to give the features of a comparative 
history of Aryan religions, not & comparative his- 
tory of religions generally. At the saute time, we . 
by no means wish - to underestimate the advantages 
or the latter discipline. On the contrary, we are 
indebted to it for a series of general stages in the 
evolution of the religious eonseiouaness* 'which are 
also of great importance in the speml history * 
of Aryan religion.' But at the same t ime it camioi ; 
be denied that a real history of religion can be 
written only on a historically coherent foundation, 
such as is offered by the .Semitic and Aryan races, ; 
and only in the closest connexion with the history . 
of language and culture, which can &* yet beffttfb* 
dezitly examined only in the cusp of the two mem ; 
mentioned. Even with this limitation, it must be ■ 
confessed that comparative invest igationn such ( as 
ours, which are compelled to deal not only with 
the facts themselves but also with eemmuskm* . 
drawn from them, cannot poasea* the same degree . 
of certainty ns la to be found in the di suasions of j 
those who are content to supply a description of ;• 
the historically attested religion of a single Aryan : 
or Semitic people, the Indians or the Human*, the i 
Hebrews or the Babylonians. It must, none the j 
less, be emphasized that he who undertakes to give S 
such a special description without reference to the 
comparative religion of related peoples deliberately 
closes his eyes to the light which, in judieloni re- 
search, is east by prehistoric upon historic timet. 
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Alpdomonen des klawisehen Alterfcums’ (ASG, phil.-hisfc. K 1. 
xx.}; Busman Folk-Songs (Russian), ed. by N. Glazunov, 
St. Petersburg, ISM ; E. Samter, FamfflettfutU der Grieehen und 
Homer » Berlin, 1901 ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, The 
Religion of the Teutons, New York and London, 1902; 
B. Schmidt, Das Vtdkskhm der Feugriechen und dm heilmCs&he 
AUertum , L, Leipzig 1871 ; O. Schrader, Sprach vergleich ung 
wnd UrgemMcMe®, i ii., Jena, 19*10, 1907, also Linguistiach - 
kitb&r. F&rsckunmn zur Handehge&ck. und Warenkunde, 

Jmm, 1888, ftmUex. der indogerman. AUertumskunde : 
umndzuge finer Ktdtur- und Vdlkergeschiekte Alteuropas , 
StnuMburg, 1901, Dm Schwiegermatter und der Ilagextolz, 
Brunswick, 1904, Totmhochzeit, Jena, 1904 * L. v. Schroder, 
‘Da® Rohnenveirbot bei Pythagoras und im Veda’ (WZKM 
xv.), also * IJhgo, Refrain der lettischen Sonnwendlieder’ 
iMuieilungm der anthrop. Gueltech, in Wien , xxxiiA 
Di* H ochzeitsbrduche der Esten und einiger anderer ftnni&cfi - 
u§ri$tk$r VbUoerscfiaften in Vergleiehung mit denen der 
indogerman. VUksr, Berlin, 1SS8, ‘t>ber ami Glauben an ein 
hbehstes gates Wesen be* den Ariern (Indogermanen) * (Per- 
kanMungen dm 11. inUrwatmiahn Etmgremee fur allgemeine 
MdigiorngesehieMe, Basel, 1905); P. Schwarz, Mensck mid 
Tier im dimrgka&bm, Celle, 1888; P. V. Sejn (Russian), 
‘Materials for a Knowledge of the Life and Language of the 
Euiskn Population of the North-West; Burial and Memorial 
Ritas/ etc. {Transaction* of the Division for Russ. Language 
mnd Literature of the St. Petersburg Acad, of Sciences, xh.. 
No. 3, St. Petersburg, 1890, i. 2), also (Russian) The Great 
Russian in hit Song*, Rites, Customs, Superstitions, Tales mid 
Legends, t vole., St. Petersburg, 1898, 1900; E. Siecke, Die 
Grtsiigi&n der Indogermanen, Berlin, 1897; W. R. Smith, 
Meiitjum qf the Semites®, Lond. 1894 ; P. Spiegel, Die arisehs 
Periods und ihre Zmtdnde, Leipzig, 1887 ; P, Stengel, Die 
gtitah* RuUumUsrt timer, Munich, 1898; M. Stryikowski, 
Knmika Polska, Litsmka, Prmka, Moskotciewska, Tatarska , 
Egbg. bei Osterberg, 1582 ; Matas Sylvius, * Historia de 
'Europe/ (Seriptwm Reruns Pmssimrum, . iv»); W. Thomsen, 
£hr Urspnmg des nmischmi StmUs, Gotha, 1879 ; A. Till©, 
Tide ami Christmas, their Flam in the Germanic Year, London, 
1899; Taouatas and Manatt, The Mgemcmn Age, London, 
X897;TyIor» PrimiUm Culture #, .London, 1891; H. User.er, 
GMtertmmen ; Vertueh mmr Lehrs von der rsligidsm Ikgrifs- 
bUdung, Bona, 1896; A, N. Veseiovski] (Russian), *SudU>a- 
do^a in the Popular Belief of the Slave’ iTramactwns of the 
St. Petersburg Acad . xlvL); A Weber, uber Menschenopfer 
Dei den Indent der vedischen Zeit’ (Induche Str&ifen, L), also 

• Vedische Beitrage, vii. ; Aus alter Ze.it ’ (SB A W, phii-hist. Kl. 
1898, xxxvii.) ; Wiimanns, Einige Spriiche Reinmars von 
Zweter und das Traugemundslied ’ (ZDA xx.); E. Windisch, 

* Eine vedische Wettfahrt? ’ (Festgruss an Moth, .Stuttgart, 

1898); M, Winternitz. * Was wissen wir von den Indoger- 
manen?* (Peitage zur. Miinchmr Allgemeinen Zeitung , 1908, 
Oct. and Nov.); W. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Homer, Munich, 1902, also ‘Lares’ (in Roscher), ‘Eehte und 
falscbe “ Sondergdtter ” in der ram. Religion' (Gee. Abhand - 
lungen zur rmimahen Mdimom- und Staatsgeschichte, 
Munich, 1904); A. YermotofF, Der landwirtochaJUiche 
Voll:ikaUnder, Leipzig, 1905 ; H. Zimmer, Altmdisches 
Leben; Die Ktdtur der veduchm Arier naeh den Sarhhitd 
dargestellt, Berlin, 1879; L. Zinck, Dei nordevrop. dyueter- 
rUerium* stmgmm &g dgmemm udbr&delm i Muropa, 
Copenhagen, 1901. O. SCHRADER. 

ARYA SAMAJ. ~ i. Founder.— Swann Day&- 
nand Sarasv&tl was bom in the year 1824 in a village 
belonging to the Eaja of Morvl in Kathiawar, 
India. Curing his lifetime he refused to make 
known either his own name or his birthplace, lest 
his relatives should hinder him in Ms work or 
after his demise try to provide a successor as head 
of the sect. After his death, however, in 1883, it 
came out that his real name was Mul Sankar, 
son of Amb& Sankar. His father was a well-to- 
do man, by occnpation a banker, by descent a 
Brahman, and in religion a stern and puritanical 
worshipper of Siva. The life of Mm Sankar, 
alias Swam! Dayanand Sarasvatl, falls into three 
nearly equal portions, namely, his life at home 
11824-1845), his wanderings and studies (1845- 
1853), and Ms public ministry ^ (1863-1883). _ For 
an account of the first two periods of the life of 
Swanu Dayanand we are indebted to his Auto- 
biography, which was dictated by him to the 
editor of the Tlmosophist, and published in English 
in that magazine. 

There are three moments of religious interest in 
the home-life of the founder of the Arya S&maj : 
first, his revolt from idolatry at the age of four- 
teen, on the pighfe of Ms initiation into the mys- 
teries of the S&iva cult, when he saw mice running 
over the image of Siva and defiling it ; second, his 
resolve to abandon the world and seek salvation, 


the fruit of his profound grief on account of the 
death of his sister ; and third, his flight from 
home at the age of twenty-one, in order to avoid 
the entanglement of marriage, into which his 
parents were determined he should enter. The 
history of the first twenty-one years of the life of 
the future Swann is thus summed up — (1) in the 
negative determination to eschew idolatry, (2) in 
the positive determination to seek salvation, and 
(3) in the further resolve to allow no such en- 
tanglement as marriage to interfere with his 
supreme purpose. There is no reason for ques- 
tioning the essential truthfulness of the account 
of these early experiences. The sincerity of his 
revolt from idolatry, however it came about, is 
proved by the magnificent courage and vigour 
with which he afterwards attacked it in its chief 
centres, such as Hardwar and Benares. And the 
reality of his abandonment of the ties of home 
and kindred is proved by the fact that after his 
escape from his relatives he never again looked 
upon their faces. 

After his flight from home he spent about 
eighteen years as a Sannydsl , or religious mendi- 
cant, wandering from place to place and learning 
from a great variety of teachers. He first came 
under Ved antic influences, and for a time was con- 
vinced of the identity of the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul. He was initiated into the 
Brahmaehtlrya order and given a new name, Bud- 
dha Ohaitanya . Later, he was initiated into the 
fourth order of Stmnydsis, and was given the name 
by which he always has been known, namely, 
Dayanand Sarasvatl. He retained little or no- 
thing, however, that came to him from his Vedahtic 
teachers except this name, for he soon deserted 
the standpoint of the Vedanta for that of the 
Yoga. The crowning religious influence on the 
life of Dayanand Sarasvatl was exerted by the 
blind Yedic scholar, Swami Virajanand of Mathura, 
an enemy of modern Sanskrit literature, who, as 
a condition of teaching him, demanded that he 
should throw away all his modern Sanskrit books. 
This condition being fulfilled, the blind Swami 
taught Dayanand the Yedas, and dismissed him 
with the words : ‘ I want thee to go forth into the 
world and spread enlightenment among mankind.’ 
Thus ends the second period in the life of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvatl (1845-1863). 

His religious development may be briefly summed 
up. It was a movement from rauxanic Hinduism 
through philosophical Hinduism to Vedie Hindu- 
ism. He successively deserted Saivism and 
Yedantism, but clung to the end to the Sdhkhya - 
Yoga as the philosophical point of view from 
which, in his opinion, the Vedas ought to he 
interpreted. The last twenty years of the life of 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvatl is the period of his 
public ministry (1863-1883). It is a history of 
preaching tours throughout the length and breadth 
of India, from Bombay and Poona on the South to 
Calcutta and Lahore on the North ; of public dis- 
cussions with pandits, maulvies, and missionaries ; 
and of literary work. After his first preaching 
tour of four years, he went into retreat on the 
banks, of the Ganges ‘for further contemplation 
and perfection of character.’ Happily, we have a 
picture, from the pen of a European, of Swami 
Dayanand as he appeared in 1868, during this 
time of partial retreat ; 

* La the afternoon I visited a fakeer down on the sand, by the 
water’s edge, of whose learning and sanctity I had heard in the 
crowds of the bazaar. I found him. sitting in a little'' straw 
booth ; and a splendid looking fellow he was, with his herculean 
frame and massive limbs, fine oval cranium, and really, benevo- 
lent face. He was sitting almost entirely naked, and entered 
at once into pleasant conversation. I found him to belong to a 
class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world, and are living in complete contemplation of the 
Deity. The conversation revealed m him a fine mind, and well 
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versed in the ancient lore of the Hindus, He talked only San- 
skrit, and our conversation w« conducted through an inter- 
preter’’ (T. J. Scott, Missionary Life among the Villages of 
India, p, 162). 

After about two and a half years, Swam! Bava- 
nand emerged from his 4 retreat * and plunged at 
once into public discussion anti controversy. In 
the great centres of idolatry his usual theme was, 
4 Is there idolatry in the ^ecias ? ’ Against this 
practice he thundered with all the force of his 
strong will, impressive personality, and unusual 
eloquence, and, according to his biographers, uni- 
formly carried the day. 

It was at Bombay, on the 10th of April 1875, 
that Sw&ml Davanand founded the Arya Saxn&j. 
He visited Delhi in 1877 at the time of the grand 
Darbar , where he met certain gentlemen from the 
Panjab, who invited him to visit their province. 
This was the occasion of his first visit to the 
Pan jab, the scene of the future triumphs of his 
Society. From 1878 to 1881 there was the curious 
episode of a partnership between the Arya Saraaj 
and the Theosophical Society. Both parties were 
disappointed, for a split soon took place on the 
question of the personality of God. For the his- 
tory of this strange union, see, as representing the 
Arya point of view, the various biographies of 
Swami Day&nand ; and for the point of view of 
the Theosophical Society, Col. Oieott’s chapter on 
4 Sw&mi Day&nand * in Old Diary Leaves, 

SwUrni Davinand came into contact with many 
different leaders of religious thought in India, e.g. 
Dabendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen 
of the Brahmo Sam&j, Madame Blavatsky and 
yol. Oleotfc of the Theosophical Society, Bltumnftt-h 
S&r&bh&i of the Pr&rthn& Samij, SIrSaiyid Ahmad 
of Reformed Islam, and Dr. T. J, Scott and Rev, 
J. Gray representing Christianity. There is evi- 
dence that Swami Davanand made overtures to 
the leaders of both the*i > r&rthn& Samij {see Krish- 
narfto Bholunath, Life of B/mldnMk B&riibMi, 
p, 7 i) and the Brahmo Sara&j, with a view to 
organic union, the amalgamated body to be called 
* The Arya Samaj/ But no union with any other 
organization was even temporarily effected except 
with the Theosophical Society, 

In 1882-1883 the Sw&mi visited Raj pn tana, and 
while there became the friend and counsellor of 
princes. According to his biographers, he acted 
the part of a modern John the Baptist in rebuking 
the Mahftraja of Jodhpur for being under the influ- 
ence of a courtesan. A few days later the Sw&ml 
fell ill. Some think that a slow poison had been 
given Mm in his food. At any rate, the illness 
was fatal. He died at Ajmer on the 30th of 
October, 1883, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Swami Dayanand was, from afl accounts, a man 
of splendid physique, impressive personality, and 
great strength of will, T. J, Scott speaks of his 
‘ magnificent presence 5 and * imperious zeal,’ and 
tells how 4 he would crush an ordinary opponent 
with a sledge-hammer style/ The epithet maM- 
rrmrkh {‘great fool’) was often on his lips when 
debating with the defenders of idolatry. Olcott 
speaks of him as 4 tall, dignified in carriage, and 
gracious in manner,’ and gives a general estimate 
of Mm in these words: ‘The Switml was un- 
doubtedly a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, 
with immense pluck, force of will, and self- 
reliance— a leader of men* {Old Diary Leaves. 
p. 406). 

2 . Doctrine. — The official creed of the Arya 
Samai is in the form of a Decalogue, and it reads 
as follows ; — 

i God Is the primary cause of all true knowledge, and of 
everything known by Its name. 

it God is All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All-Beatitude, Incor- 
poreal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, unbegotten, Infinite, Un» 
changeable, without a beginning, ' Incomparable, the Support 
and the Lord of All, All-pervading, Omniscient. Imperishable. 


Immortal, Exempt from fear, Eternal, Holy, and the Gaunt of 
the Universe. Tv Biin alnm worship is dm. 

fit The Vedas are the hooks of true knowledge, and it is the 
paramount: duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to 
teach and preach them to others, 
iv. One should always be ready to accept truth md renounce 


untruth. 

v. All actions ought to be done tamltmmhlf to virtau, 
after a thorough consideration of right or wr mg. 

vi. The primary object of the Kamkj if tn do fto«i to the 
world by improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition 

of mankind. , „ „ „ a , 

vii. Ail ought to be treated with love, pifti «» and clue 
regard to their merits. 

viii. Ignorance ought to be dapeueo and know h ig** diffuwHL 

ix. No one ought to be contented with hi?- own gw*! alone, 
but every one might to regard his pro* ptrity a* included in 

that of others. „ 

x . In matters which affect the general social wto-teiug m Hit 

whole society, one ought to discard ail « aid m t allow 

one’s individuality to interfere, but in strictly pi i> ma» matter* 
every one mav act with freedom (BandMK'k of the Arya 

1906 ). 

If will be noticed that of the 1 Ten Principles * 
given above, the first three, which deal with the 
existence and nature of God and with the doctrine 
of Vedic Scripture, are theologically the most im- 
portant. The last seven are ethical principles. 
The Greed of the Arya Kamftj, it wilt Ik: observed, 
is a short Creed. It, Is published with considerable 
variations in the phraseology, there lieing no in* 
risfcnce upon the same form of words. 

In the Handbook of the Arya Aamaj we are 
told that ‘ the theology of the Arya 5mm Hi may 
\m gummed up in one word, yi z, the Fmim* 
(p. 21). Combining principle* u and iih of the 
Creed, namely, * God is the primary cause of all 
true knowledge/ and ‘The Ymlm are the book* 
of true knowledge/ we have the doctrine of the 
Divine Origin of the Vttim, which will now he 
considered. 


In approaching this doctrine, let m first notice 
the problem of the regeneration of India, religi- 
on*, political, and srieniitk, as it presented itoelf 
to the mind of the founder of the Arya Hamfij* 
He found himself confronted by a variety of 
faiths both indigenous and foreign. Of religion* 
of foreign origin there were Islim, introduced in 
the 10th cent,, and Christianity, a comparatively 
recent importation from the West, The indigen- 
ous religion of India, namely, Hinduism, presented 
itself m a vast congeries of faiths, ranging, all 
the way from the strict admit a doctrine of San* 
kar&ch&rva to the crudest and grossest supers! i« 
lions embodied in the Tantras, the whole being 
held together in a kind of external unity by the 
vast hierarchical organization of canto. Such was 
the religions environment of Swiitil Dayanand. 
There was also a political environment furnished 
by the vast and Impressive administration of the 
British Government in India, and a scientific en- 
vironment consisting of the spectacle m all 
sides of railways, canals, telegraph wires, steam- 
engines, etc. Thus, as Swftml I lay&naod wandered 
np and down, over India, lie studied not only the 
past but also the present, not only the thought of 
India as embodied in Veda and Ihmmpul* Bmim 
and Epic, but also the thought of Europe as cm 
bodied especially in the inventions of modern 
science, everywhere manifest in India. 

The problem which confronted him was lmw to 
reform Indian religion, how to effect a synthesis 
of the old and the new, of the East and the West, 
in such a way as to guarantee the intellectual 
and spiritual supremacy of the Indian people, do 
full justice to the attainments of other nations, 
and provide a universaliifck programme of re- 
ligion; ' The solution of this problem was found 
by Swann Dayiimnd in the doctrine of the Vedas 
as the revealed Word of God, 

There are many points of contact between Day ft* 
nand Sarasv&ti and Martin Luther* As Lather 
the German monk was a child of the European 
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Renaissance, so Dayanand the Gujratf monk was 
a child of the Indian Renaissance. Both alike felt 
the tug of the ‘Zeitgeist’. Both in their different 
ways became exponents of the new spirit. Luther 
attacked indulgences, while Dayanand attacked 
idolatry, Luther appealed from the Roman 
Church and the authority of tradition to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Swain i D&yftn&nd appealed from the Brfthmanical 
church and the authority of mnrti to the earliest 
and most sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watch- 
word of Luther was ‘Back to the Bible’; the 
watchword of Dayanand was * Back to the Vedas.’ 

Swain i Day&nand’s theory of the Vedas may be 
outlined as follows ; — The word Veda means * know- 
ledge/ It is God’s knowledge, and therefore pure 
and perfect. This transcendent and heavenly 
knowledge embraces the fundamental principles 
of all the sciences. These principles God revealed 
in two ways : (1) in the form of the four Vedas, 
which were taught to four JRsis f Agni, Vayu, 
Sftmj, and Angira, at the beginning of Creation 
over one hundred billion years 'ago ; and (2) in the 
form of the world of nature, which was created 
according to the principles laid down in the Vedas, 
somewhat as the Tabernacle is said to have been 
built according to the pattern shown in the mount 
(Ex 2IP). Mark the doctrine of correspondence 
involved. The book of Vedie Scripture agrees 
with the book of nature, so that the latter "con- 
firms the truth of the former. As Swftmi D&yft* 
nand says : 1 1 regard the Vedas as self-evident 
truth, admitting of no doubt and depending m 
the authority of no other book, being represented 
in nature , the Kingdom of God* (Handbook qfthe \ 
Ary a Samtj, p. 35). 

Note the ambiguity in the meaning assigned to 
the word Veda, It is (1) God’s knowledge, the 
content of the Divine Omniscience, which is one 
thing ; and (2) if is the collection of Aryan litera- 
ture known as the ‘ Four Vedas/ which is quite a 
different thing. One may believe in the Veda in 
the first sense, without accepting it in the second 
sense. The Vedas, then, being regarded as ‘ the 
Scripture of true knowledge/ the perfect counter- 
part of God’s knowledge so far as ‘basic prin- 
ciples * are concerned, and the ‘ pattern * according 
to which Creation proceeded, it follows that the 
fundamental principle of Vedie exegesis will be 
the interpretation of the Vedas in such a way as 
to find in them the results of scientific investiga- 
tion, As E. IX Madagan remarks : ‘ The bases 
of the Aryan faith are the revelation of God in the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature, and 
the first practical element in this belief is the 
interpretation of the Vedas in 'Conformity with 
the proved results of natural science’ (Census of 
India, 1891, xix. 175). In other words, there is 
involved the .assumption that the Vedas as ‘the 
books of true knowledge ’ must contain ‘ the basic 
principles of all the sciences/ and accordingly that 
•every scientific discovery and invention of modern 
times must be found expressed, germinallv at 
leant, in the Vedas, The science of the West, 
then, is but the realization of the scientific pro- 
gramme anticipated by the seers of the East, over 
one hundred billion years ago* To the ancient 
East belonged the faculty of seeing ; to the modern 
West belongs the faculty of doing , The pro- 
gramme comes from the East ; the realization, 
from the West* In this way Swftmi Day&nand 
sought to reader to the East the things which 
belong to the East, ami to the West the things 
which belong to the West. Thus the West, m 
nealking the principles laid clown in the Vedas, is 
unconsciously following the Vedie religion. 

The principle that all the sciences have their 
revealed source in the Vedas is enlarged by the 


further principle that all religions have their 
original and inspired source in the same early 
literature. The doctrine of the Vedas as a primi- 
tive revelation given once for all to mankind, and 
so * the fountain-head of religion/ reminds one of 
the similar doctrine of ‘ primitive revelation ’ held 
by some Christians. Diversities in religion are 
explained as due to the influence of different en- 
vironments, in the one theory, upon the primitive 
Biblical revelation, in the other theory, upon the 
primitive Vedie revelation. 

The Arya doctrine of Vedie Scripture may now 
be summed up: (1) The Vedas are a revelation 
from God, as is proved by their correspondence with 
nature, (2) They are the sole revelation from God, 
since no other books show this correspondence. 
(3) They are accordingly the fountain-head of the 
science and the religion of all mankind. Such is 
the doctrinal basis of the two great duties of the 
Arya Samaj, namely, (ct) to recall India to the 
forsaken Vedie paths, and (b) to preach the Vedie 
gospel throughout the whole world. 

# It is evident from all this that Pandit Dayanand 
Sarasvat! was a man of large views. He was a 
dreamer of splendid dreams. He had a vision of 
India purged of her superstitions, filled with the 
fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted for 
self-rule, and honoured m the primeval source of 
the world’s science and religion. 

All will admit that the vision of a regenerated 
India as seen by the prophet and founder of the 
Arya Samftj is a splendid and inspiring one. But 
what about the means to be employed for the 
realization of this vision ? As above stated, it is a 
return to the Vedas, but, be it noted, to the Vedas 
as interpreted, not by the traditional scholarship 
of Indian orthodoxy or by the critical scholarship 
of the West, but by the scholarship of the Arya 
Samaj alone. The Scripture basis of the Aiya 
Samaj then, while formally the Vedas, is in reality 
a certain interpretation of the Vedas, which is 
not recognized as legitimate by a single Sanskrit 
scholar, either Indian or European, outside of the 
Arya Samaj. This interpretation must be char- 
acterized as highly subjective and fanciful, different 
meanings being applied to the same word accord- 
ing to the caprice of the interpreter. One can 
readily imagine what kind of interpretation is 
involved in the attempt to find in the Vedas the 
rogr&mme of modern scientific inventions. Thus 
warn! Day&nand’s interpretation of the Vedas is 
marked by (1) great emphasis on the etymology 
and neglect of actual Vedie usage, and (2) assump- 
tion of irregularity in the Vedie moods, tenses, 
persons, and cases. For the proof of these state- 
ments it is sufficient to consult Swftmi Day&nand’s 
Commentary on the Mg Veda . The pamphlets on 
Pandit Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
written by T. Williams of Rew&ri (1893-1894), 
and a pamphlet entitled The Daydnandi Inter- 
pretation of the word Deva in the Rig Veda (1897) 
may also be consulted. In this connexion the 
opinion of Max Muller is worth quoting : 1 By the 
most incredible interpretations Swann Dayanand 
succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modern Science, were alluded to in 
the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam- 
boats, all were shown to have been known, at least 
in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas ; for 
Veda, he argued, means knowledge, and how could 
anything have been hid from that?’ (Max Muller, 
Biographical Essays, ii. 170)* In a word, the 
Vedie interpretation of Sw&ml Dayanand is inter- 
pretation in the interests of a theory — the theory, 
namely, that the Vedas teach a pure and exalted 
monotheism, and contain ‘ the basic principles of 
all the sciences/ It is as if one should attempt to 
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AEneid. Every historical allusion in the Vedas is 
carefully explained away, on the ground that 4 the 
Vedas, being divine revelation, expound the laws of 
existence in its various departments, which pre- 
cludes the mention of persons and places 5 {Ary a 
Patrika, Lahore, Oct. 19, 1901). Thus a prwrism 
reigns supreme. Induction has no place. Enough 
has been said to show that the doctrines of the 
Aiya Samaj are based not on the Vedas them- 
selves but upon an uncritical and unscientific inter- 
pretation thereof. 

On the other hand. It is only fair to say that 
Swaiui D&yanand has shown a sound instinct in 
rejecting ^ the manifold absurdities found in mirth 
or tradition, and in seeking a 'basis in the early 
literature for a purer and more rational faith. 
That in his ignorance of historical and critical 
methods he set up a method of interpreting the 
Vedas^ which must constantly remain toe target of 
the critical spirit, may in charity be regarded as 
his misfortune rather than his fault. Nor to this 
all that can be said. For, as in the case of those 
who are determined to regard Sri Kr^mi as an 
incarnation of deity , it is healthier and more 
ethical to allegorize his adventures with the Qmm 
than to take them literally, although by no doing 
a sin is committed against the critical conscience ; 
even so we may say that for those who are bound 
to regard the Vedas as the Eternal Word of God, 
it is better that they should, by peculiar tricks of 
interpretation, read into the text a fairly consistent 
theism, than on the basis of a rigidly sclent ilk 
interpretation find therein only a" vague llerno 
theism or Pantheism, So much for ’"the Ary a 
doctrine of the Vedas, which from its importance 
has been. treated at length. The oilier doctrines 
of the Arya S&iu&j may be dismissed with & 
word. 

The theology of the Arya S&m&j is the religious 
philosophy or the Stthkhua- Y&ga. The funda- 
mental principle of the mnkhm is the dualism 
of prakfti and yurum, * matter* and * soul.* The 
Fofa, or theistic Sdhkkua, takes one of the in- 
numerable souls recognized by the non- theistic 
S&nkhya and makes it the Supreme Soul. The 
result is a kind of trinity consisting of God. soul 
(or souls), aud matter, each category of being 
having independent self-existence. God is eternal ; 
g> also is each soul ; so also is matter. Pandit 
Kalla Bam refers to this 'as * the universal trinity 
recognized by science and religion alike,* and as 
* the most important of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj ’ {Irva Patrika, Dec, 14, 1901). 

As regards the wteriolom of the Arya Samaj, 
the great means of salvation is the effort of the 
individual, aud for this a sufficient sphere is 
allowed through the doctrine of Transmigration, 
or repeated births. . Salvation is conceived as 
virtually an eternal process. There is no remission 
of sms. Karma is inexorable. As regards the 
freedom of the will, the Arya Samaj holds that 
we are n °fc free to will an act, if we were created 
by some one else. . . . In order to be free, we must be 
believed to be eternally acting as we thought best, 
or as our previous karmas determined the course 
for us, receiving, according to Godto eternal laws, 
the fruits of our good or bad deeds, and shaping .in 
accordance therewith, and with our own hands! as 

wlofi) 0111 fatUre dest “ y ’ ^ rya Patr i^, Bee. 

It is evident from all this that the God of the 
Arya Sam&j is conceived as a great Cosmic Execu- 
trve, whose busmess it is to preside over the inexor- 
able processes of transmigration and karma. He is 
■ us it were, a constitutional monarch, whose power 
is limited and defined by the eternal existence of 
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two other ‘estates,’ namely, mul and matter. 
Thus ‘absolutism in denied even to God/ 

In the Arya system of theology there is an 
attempt to settle* the age-long conflict to;! ween 
science and religion. The duet rim* of vorresjn mi* 
ence between the book of Vedie Revelation and 
the book of Nature in used fur this 
Miracle is rejected. 

Ethically t there is one rkniririt of the Amt 
Samaj which is most objectionable, This to tit** 
doctrine of Niyoga, which urny be described m a 
virtual recognition of the principle of fm* 
sanctified by a temjtorary arrangement. Thus, in 
the English translation of the Hat-yurt h Prahii 
(ch. iv. p. 150), we read : 4 A man may atoo coni. met 
Migoga with, eleven women (one after tin* other), 
just as a woman may enter into the relation of 
Js'iymja with eleven men ione after the other)/ 
Sw&jai! D&yhimnds doctrine of Xiyttfa has bv**n 
correctly summarized m follows by 'Labs Burin 
Earn in the Xiyogn Bmlnm of the A rv t Samaj 
Cp. W- 

Aryi Sunftj allow* ***n mamuti irwn and iwurrif 1 * * 

to enter into the iVijrty* c»ftnr*tob with r*— •'* 

widow* mind widow«*rs unctar Urn toltourm^ 

it) Whru Um huftbaxg! ©t wilt i® 
throw He, 

■ t'J) Wiita Uir hnnkewl f?«§ hmn atem). 
than a pvm pvtimH of lime, f<>r lie 

of atsmbd*#, w f«r mrmtj * U 
0 } Wh m h« or »h« h UmMmmw 4? 
unkind wonl*. 

(i) When te# trite i* uteri!#, that i®, it *h 
» produc# iaitu* within righl y«Mn niter 
0) When lUt tlnUirr-h tmm of Iwf do v.-r- fH§- wn M ’. 

(*)) If *b# tejjn# ifirl* only, 

(7) if flic »il# te i«r*#ti*at m web,, ** if Mu 

hmlmnd pe *]»*># m hwf taallJi, mm) Hi® §mn% t* m lh» 

i prime «f ynuih *nd «n*hlt 10 oonM hm rr let ^ u* " 

The motives which underlie thj« vonceaisiuti are 
twofold : fI3 the duty of perpetuating the male 
lint* of a family, mul i‘ 2 | the d« usability id legitl. 
mixing an errant passion and H lt ‘preventing 
adultery and illicit intimacies/ * A\v i* mlmn* 
nimd publicly even m marriage m * \Saig4rth Pm- 
Mi, p. Hi), and tlnis di fieri from prcisiit ution. It 
is evident from all this that Sw&mi Ihiy&naod, 
like Plato, held strange views m to the j*r «| m 
relations between the sexes. In this mopes; t l»tli 
alike seem to have been tkmrimm* The meutbem 
of the Arya S&m&j have not bees eeurageou* in 
practising Xiyoaa in the tmmmt prewTiUnh Says 
the editor of tm Arya PmiHM iHppt. 27, ttHii? » s 
‘We have to confess with regret that men the 
Arym lave not been aide to set a single example 
of the higher kind 0/ jViye f«/ 

Before leaving the doctrines of the Arya Swnfij, 

It is proper to mm up the things also which arc 
commendable in the doctrines and pmriirc^ id this 
Society, Briefly stated, they are ; ill wgntmly, 
the rejection of pantheism and of mmi« of the 
doetmes included therein, inch m illusion mi 
absorption, the casting over of the Pmr&im super* 
atitions together with idolatry, ami a* more or 
lesa vigorous fight against certain hurtful social 
customs such as mate, child -marriage, anci in- 
temperance ; and ( 2 ) p&miimlg, the promulgatUm 
of a fairly consistent theism, the doctrine of the 
eternal uientito of the soul, belief in prayer and 
m the need of the social worship *if U<*i, awl a 
certem enthusiasm for education mi for mmtd mii 
political reform. 

3 . The Society.—The orgaaimtiou which SwAiut 
iJayaiumd founded tor the purpose of roalifiag his 
aoetrmc, prepftg&ting^ hi® faith, mi regenerating 
India and the world, to known m the Arya ttonriij. 

oaflbll IHAftAtt < ttTkJkS^hM t i # ■ T. S !» * 


Samaj means teoeiety* or ‘eeaembly/ and Ama 
m an ancient Indian epithet mmming ‘noble/ 
Arya baimj. than, means ‘society of the noble/ 
The name Arya is & patriotic ami relteious name, 
freighted with memories of undent India, mi 
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applied to the members of the three ‘ twice-born 5 
cartes. As such t ii was fitted to awaken patriotic 
sentiments, It is a social and political more than 
a religious name. In tins respect it differs from 
the names of the other thebtic and reforming 
movement*! of modern India, as, e.g., the Brahma 
Samnj, or * Society of Brahma {God), 5 and the 
Prarthnd Samtlj, or 4 Society of Prayer, 5 

Some account will now be given of the history, 
organ i ait ion, government, worship, methods of 
work^ statistics, anti future prospects of the Arya 
Samaj. 

fll y/ivfor;/.— The chief event of the period 
reaching from the death of Swfuni Dayanand 
18S3) to the present time is the 4 li vision "of the 
Arya Samlijynto two sections. The ostensible 
grounds of this split are twofold : {a) differences of 
practice in regard to the use of flesh for food, and 
0) differences in theory concerning the proper 
policy to he pursued in 1 higher education. From 
the point of view of the first difference, the two 
sections arc called respectively the * meat-eating 5 
party and the * vegetarian 5 party; and from the 
point of view of the second, the 1 College f party and 
the 4 Mahatma' or old-fashioned party. ‘Both 
differences run back into a still more fundamental 
differ* nreof opinion, namely, concerning the degree 
of authority to lie ascribed to the teachings of 
Swflrrii Dayftimmi. In this matter, the position 
of the College party, m the party of light and 
cult lire, iti lilwral, while the attitude ' of the 
MmhMmt f party h conservative. The educational 
work of each section is carried on in harmony with 
its special theory. The * Cultured 5 party has a 
College at Lahore, the Baydnand Anglo- Vedic 
College, which It administers on modem lines and 
with* a considerable degree of efficiency. The 
Mahiitmt I party, on the other hand, has an in- 
stitution at Hardwfir known as the Gurukula » 
in which ancient ideals of education receive the 
emphasis, 

(2) Organization and government . — The organiza- 
tion of die Arya Samaj provides for the local Samaj 
or congregation, the provincial assembly, and a 
general assembly for all India, The conditions of 
membership in a* local Sant&j are (a) implicit faith 
in the Arya ‘ jDec&Iogue,’ or Ten Principles ; and 
(b) belief in the canons of Vedic interpretation laid 
down by Swilml I ktyanand. The minimum age 
for membership is eighteen. There is no special 
ceremony of initiation for members of the 4 twice- 
born * cuates, but outsiders, such as Christians and 
Muhammadans, must undergo a ceremony of 
purification. The members of a local Samaj are 
of two kinds, probationers, or non-voting, and 
approved* or voting, members. The period of 
probation is one year. Sympathizers are also 
mentioned as a separate class. The officers of a 
local Samftj consist of & President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, elected by the 
voting members. The officers, it will be observed, 
are those of an ordinary secular association. The 
provincial assembly is a representative body com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the local congrega- 
tions, Eaeh affiliated Samiij has the right to send 
one delegate for every twenty members. Tims 
the form of government of llie Arya Samiij Is 
clearly representative. 

(3b H'orsh ip, —The weekly religious service of 
the Arya Samaj is held on Sunday morning, since 
the Government offices are cloned on that day. It 
!« a long service, lasting three or four hours. 
Direct ly in front of the speaker’s platform in the 
place of worship is the vedic Fire Altar, which 
occupies the same relative position an the Com- 
munion Table in many Christian churches. Re- 
ligious worship begins with the burning of incense 
(the Amro, * sacrifice % accompanied by the chanting 


of Vedic verses. This is followed by prayers, 
exposition of the writings of Swarnl Dayanand, 
hymns, sermon, and lecture, the whole ending with 
the recitation of the Creed. With the exception of 
the use of incense, the constituents of worship are 
those of an ordinary Protestant service. The 
service is Puritan in its simplicity. There is no 
official priesthood. Members who are qualified 
take their turn in conducting public worship. The 
prayers are mostly extempore, and the sermon is 
long. For a very graphic account of the devotional 
services of the Arya Samaj, see J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, pp. 152-166. 

(4) Methods of work . — In its methods of work 
the Arya Samaj follows in general the methods 
current among the various Missionary Societies 
working in India. It uses preaching, education, 
tract distribution, newspapers, etc. There are two 
classes of preachers, honorary and paid. The 
honorary preachers are local, the paid are itinerant. 
The first class consists of men in regular employ- 
ment as clerks, pleaders, teachers, physicians, and 
other business men, mostly English -educated, and 
many of them College-bred. The paid preachers, 
on the other hand, give all their time to the work 
of preaching, and are, as a rule, educated only 
in the vernacular. The 4 Cultured 5 party, it is 
interesting to observe, emphasizes education, while 
the Mahdtmd party emphasizes preaching. Each 
section of the Arya Samaj maintains a number of 
high - schools and orphanages, and also several 
newspapers and reviews. 

(5) Statistics and future prospects.-— According 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India { 1907), i. 474, the 
Arya Samaj in 1901 had 4 over 92,000 professed 
adherents. 5 It 4 showed an increase of 131 per cent, 
in the decade preceding the last census 5 (w.). The 
Arya Samaj probably has by this time a member- 
ship of considerably over 100,000. The largest 
number of members is found in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces, nearly 98 per cent., accord- 
ing to the census of 1901. Thus the Arya Samaj 
is essentially a North India religious movement. 
There are a few branches in Burma and in British 
East Africa, the fruit of work among Indians -who 
have emigrated to those regions. Lahore is the 
religious centre and capital of the Arya Samaj, 
although Ajmer, as the scene of the death of 
Swann Dayanand and the seat of the Vedic press, 
is a close rival 

As regards the future of the Arya Samaj, it is 
difficult to play the prophet. It is undoubtedly 
the most popular among the indigenous reforming 
movements in North India to-day. In the matter 
of female education, temperance, and other reforms, 
it is in the line of progress. It also ministers to the 
patriotic spirit through its claim that the Vedas 
are the original source of all the religion and 
science of the world. It con tains many earnest and 
good men who sincerely desire the welfare of their 
country. By its emphasis on education and social 
reform it is playing no unimportant part in the 
regeneration of India. It keeps in close touch 
with orthodox Hinduism through the fact that 
comparatively few members of the Arya Samaj 
have broken caste. Will it ultimately be re- 
absorbed into the abyss of Hinduism, as some 
think probable, or will it advance to a still more 
rational and enlightened position ? 

IdTXfUTuai.— «J. BlOOXAPlfflCSL.—* The Autobiography of 
iHwanand Sarasv&fci Swj'uui * in the Theosophnt, Oct. and Dec. 
1879 and Nov, 1880; Max MUlter, 'D&y&nand Sarasvati/ in 
Biographical JRmays, 1884 ; J. C. Oman, Cult*, Customs, and 
SumrMiHmw of India , 1908, ch. viL "The Arya Samaj and its 
Fournier*; Pandit Lekh Ram and LalS AtmCRam, Mahgr§% 
Bwdmi Daplmnd Sarwmti Ji'JXaMr&j kti Jimn Charitra, 
1807 (the* standard biography of the Svvanu); Bawa.Arjan 
Singh, Dayanand Sarmmti, Pmmd^ofiM'AryaSamdfAiB-Ol ; 
Bawl Chhajju Singh, The Life and Tmchvng* of Swam 
Dayanand Sarasvati, 1908. 
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II. &0CTBl&J£.~Rigvedabh8?ya (£*. the Rigveda translated 
jfco .Hindi and explained); MgmMdibhdfym Bhumikd (intro- 
uction in. Hindi to the above-mentioned Commentary on the 
y edas) ; Satydrth Prafow, ‘Light of Truth,* Eng. tr.» Chiranjiva 
(haradwaja,. 1906. The three works Just mentioned are ail 
rom the pm of Swaini Pa.vanand Sftrwvafci, and constitute the 
uthorit&tive literature of the Ary a S&mij. 

HI. CRITICAL.— Rmdit Kharak Singh and H. Martyr. Clark, 
%# Principles and Teaching of the Arya Smnuj, l$S“ ; Henry 
forraan, The Xrya Sami % its Teachings, ami an Estimate of 
L 1890 ; Laid Rudd Ram Salmi, The 'JS'iy&ga Doctrine of the 
irya Samaj , Lahore, 1897 ; Pandit S. N. Agnihotri (of the 
}eva Samaj), Pandit Dayanand Unveiled ; B. A. Nag. ‘The 
irya Samaj, its History, Progress, and Methods/ in Indian 
Hmngdiml Review, Oct. 1901: H. 0. Griswold, ‘The Arya 
Samaj, ’ in Transactions of the VicUtrim Institute, xxxw, 1 903 ; 
swar Saras, * The Irya Suo&j, its- Present Position/ in the 
lindmtan Review, Allahabad, Dec. 1907; A Hand-Book of the 
Irya Sami j, Benares, 1906 ; The Vedie Magazine ami Gurukula 
’amdchdr , vol L, 1907-19*08. H. D. GRISWOLD. 

ASANGA. — The sources of our knowledge about 
Ls&nga’s life are the records left by Paraimirtha 
6th cent. ) K Yuan Chwang [Hiuen T&iang] (7th 
ent.fi I-Tsing (do.), and Taranatha (16th cent.), 
from these we can gather the following data. He 
ms born of the KauAika family in Purusapura in 
he north of India. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, of whom the youngest, known as Yasu- 
>andhu (f.u.fi was intimately associated with him 
a religious and literary activities. The school in 
vhich ' Asahga was ordained as a monk was the 
dahisasaka, a branch of the most ancient form of 
buddhism ; bub he was afterwards {we do not 
mow how or when) converted to a more ideal- 
stic phase of Buddhist philosophy, which is now 
mown as Asanga’s idealism. Still we see that 
tis idealism is much influenced by his former 
aith. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Ayodhya (the 
aodern Ouah) was the chief scene of ids activity, 
lore it was that he taught publicly and wrote 
ooks, etc,; and here probably in Ayodhya, on 
he bank of the Saravu, lie converted* his brother 
r &subandlm to the idealistic Mah&y&na, though, 
ccording to Paramartha, this took place in Puru- 
apura, their native town. In any ease it is clear 
hat both Asahga and his brother were closely I 
onnected with the court of Ayodhya, and that 
hey were contemporaries of King B&l&ditva and 
is father Yikramaditya. If we identify this 
Hkram&ditya with Chandragupta ii, of the Gupta 
ynasty, his date can be fixed m the first half of 
he 5tn cent. a.d. ; if with Skandagnpta, in the 
econd half. This is confirmed from another 
ource. Yuan Chwang tells us that his master 
Hlabhadra was 107 years old when he saw him in 
33 A.D, Silabhadra’s master, Dh&rmap&Ia, was a 
preat systematizer of Asahga ’s teaching, but he 
vas not his immediate disciple. Thus we have 
uffieient grounds for fixing Asahga’s date in the 
»th cent, of our era. 

Many writings {Mstras) ascribed to Asahga are 
numerated by Yuan Chwang. They are all 
landed down to us in Chinese translations. Al- 
though not one of the originals has yet been dis- 
;overed, and there can, therefore, be no question 
►f any strict criticism, nevertheless the authen- 
ticity of their tradition is assured by the fact that 
nost of them were brought to China by Yuan 
Ihwang himself, who was the greatest apostle 
if Asanga’s philosophy in the East* The most 
mportant are the following 

(1) YogtcMrya-bhumi (N&njio No. 1170). This contains de- 
ceptions of the practice of Yoga, and of the stages one 
uccessively attains through it, The work is ascribed to the 
evelation of M&itreya. (2) Mahay&na-samparigraha (Nanjio. 
<o. 1247), a condensed treatise' on the. whole system of Asahg&'s 
psychology. (8) Prak&raija-aiyav&chS. (Nanjio, Nos. 1177 and 
202), an exposition of the moral and practical aspects of the 
rsfcem. 

We learn from these sources that Asahga’s 1 
ystem, in contrast to the Madhyamika of Nagar- 


juna, is decidedly realistic. Though it bears the 
name of Yijnati-mdfcrata, t’.e. idealism, and though 
Buddhist enlightenment consists, according to 
Asahga, in release from attachment to the object- 
ive world, his philosophy postulates the reality of 
each man’s personality and also of the external 
world. In this respect his system is very near to 
the Sahkhya. 

Asahga terms mind the uhvja, he. alKxIe or nidus 
where all things, both subjective and. objective, 
are latent, ami whence they are projected and 
manifested. This nidus produces from and by 
itself intelligence or will, {pumas, otherwise 
manas), reason {httddhi, or watms) f and live senses 
(vijMndni) in succession. It is, therefore, called 
| the eighth {astama), just like the Sahkhyan 
purum. Each of the sense-organs project# or 
I manifests its own objects, both line and gross, by 
I virtue of the seed {(nja) stored up in the dbtga ; 
and the world thus manifested or objectified reacts 
upon the eighth (the dtoytt) through the seven 
subordinate blind-organs, by ‘ perfuming * them* 
The nidus, or source of the world, the tiiayn, act#, 
in this way, as that ^ which tokos on the iuipressicms 
received from the objective world, <.c. as the*o//#o m. 
Illusion it* human life thus consists in regarding 
the objectification of one a own mind m n world 
independent of that mind which is really its source?, 
To get rid of this fundamental illusion, we mmt 
study the true nature of our mind and its object ifi 
cations. Bight knowledge of its true nature, the 
dfmrmadaksnm, leads m to the full development 
of the ‘seeds of enlightenment,' and, as n conm*» 
qnenee, to the absorption of the whole world into 
ones own self. Following, ^therefore, on right 
knowledge, this absorption, first of thought and 
then of objective phenomena into the inner self, 
he. the yogwAitMm, is the necessary step to the 
attainment of Buddhahood (see BoimiSATTVAfi 

Asahga teaches seventeen grades {hhumi) of this 
attainment, and also the three personalities or 
bodies ( trimya f see AatttUDDHA, i. 87*\ and JjRAS, 
1906, p. 943ft.) of the Buddha (see Triads [Bud.]) ; 
but neither of these doctrines was originated by 
him. The characteristic feature of his system is the 
elaborate and scholastic systematic! ion of a theory 
of mind and of the seeds contained In it. On this 
account the Buddhist sect founded upon his system 
is called the DMrmadak$uiga t i«* the wisdom which 
shows us the true nature of all phenomena. It is, 
therefore, a philosophy rather than a religion ; and 
such religious traits as may be found in it are but 
loosely connected with the system. 

In Asahga’s Buddhism, faith in Gautama Buddha 
had declined, being gradually superseded by the 
worship of Maitreva, the future Buddha. This 
worship maintained its ground for a long time in 
India and the East, but It was at last overwhelmed 
by another feature of popular Buddhism, the wor- 
ship of AmifcSyus {#.*?.), lord of the Sukbftvatl In the 
West. In this way Asahga’s Buddhism lost its 
hold on India and China, and is now preserved 
gm|)lv aH a branch of learning among the Japanese 

LmwATuwt — Life of VmuMndltu (K&njfo, No, I4«>; ef. 
Wassilieff, BwMhismm, mint Dogmm, Smch mml Liter. . , , 
am Rmtmhm i Ibtrtstsi, Uiprig, i860, up, ; Vie dr 

Yuan Chwang, pp, 8?I, 114, IIS; J, Taiaicusn, Htemd th* 
BuddhUt Religion by I-TwinypHiml, Idm, p, IHil; Schleihftr, 
Tdrandtha, pn, 107-118; J. Takakusu, * Partmirthii’t Ufo of 
VMtrimndhu 5 Ib JIMS, im, jpp. ; Nanjio, CaMtmue, 
Appendix i. No. 5, «]«o Tmire Japanese BmMM&t Seed, TOleyd, 
ifwj Fpjlsfelam, Lt BmtddhMmefapmnn, Purlt, IPS, dbi* If, ; 
H. Kern, Manual of Indian Bmldhism, Hlnwslmrr ,1«W, 128f., 
and the references there given ; L» A, Waddell, The Buddhism 
Of Tibet, or Larmism, b mdm t 1895, p. Hit 

M. Anesaki. 

ASCENSION.— See Assumption an© Asckk- 

SION. 
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Introduction (T. C. Hall), p. 63. 

Buddhist (C, A. F. Buys Davids), p. 69. 

Celtic ill, Anwyl), p. 71. 

Christian (O. Zockler), p. 73. 

Egyptian.— See Semitic. 

Greek (W. Capellk), p. SO. 

Hindu (A. S, Gedex), p. 87. 

I. iXTKODrcTQitr Discussion and Defini- 
tion, — * Asceticism 5 is derived from the Gr. word 
5 fens = ‘ training/ The* at hi etc 1 was one trained, 
and one might be an * athlete’ in virtue {wAarji 
aperqt d$Xiyn} s, Diod. Excerp , 551). So very early 
the ascetic became the spiritual athlete of Church 
History. ^ Two quite different conceptions mingle 
in the history of asceticism. One of these pre- 
serves the original meaning of discipline of the 
body for some ultimate purpose, as when William 
James urges sacrifice to God and duty as a means 
of training the will (Psychology, voL it p. 322, 
cf. also pp. 579-592). The other conception dis- 
trusts _t he body altogether. Asceticism has then 
ah its function not the training but the destroying 
of the hotly or the negation of its importance. 

x. Pathological elements in asceticism. — From 
the beginning we have ^ to bear in mind that 
in the history of asceticism we are often dealing 
with phenomena distinctly natkdogirsd, The 
fact that this has only recently been fully reeog- 
ni»l makes a critical investigation of all the 

f henomem exceedingly desirable. Whether we 
end with the * fiagellaates’ or with instances of 
ymrmrno vitm mxtmlu, we must recognize a dis- 
tinctly psycho-pathological element in much of the 
self-torture and self-abnegation that goes by the 
name of asceticism. The close connexion between 
the exc ted emotions in the regions of love and 
religion has often been pointed out and variously 
explained (Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatric, 
p. 80 ; Kratit-Ebing, Psyc/wjmthia Sexualis, pp. 
9-11 ) ; and in diseased conditions insane impulses 
to inflict pain and to suffer pain mark the mind 
controlled either by religious or by sexual emo- 
tions. It is not now difficult for the modern 
psychiatrist to recognize in the standard saints’ 
stories of the Middle’ Ages many impulses familiar 
to him from his experience in the Insane Hospital, 
but which were, of course, at that time regarded 
only m evidence of piety and distinguished fellow- 
ship with God (Friedreich, Gericktlichc Psychologic, 
p. 389), Perversions of the natural impulses to 
protect the body from pain and destruction may 
range from slight and occasional contradictions to 
the’ madness of suicide. Thus no history of 
asceticism is complete that does, not take into 
account the epidemics of hysteria in which all 
kinds of excesses against the body are committed. 
These outbreaks are common in Persia as well as 
in India, and marked the north of Italy from the 
10th cent, until the 13th. At every step of a 
rational inquiry into asceticism in its most pro- 
nounced phases we must ask ourselves, How far 
are we dealing with distinctly morbid and neuro- 
pathic phenomena ? 

lAVWAWB*,— Mundilejr, Pathotinjy of Mind , London, 
mn ; Krafft-Sbiug, Psychopathic Scxualis, Stuttgart, 1887, 
Jtmkrmih tirt Pmuhiatne* IS79; Friedreich, Ihamostik der 
m r«. KmMmtm \ Wteffmrg, 1882, md System der gerichtl 
Pmnkeimif, Itr^eiwlwirf, 18452; Cramer, OenchM. Psychtatne *, 
SW; H, Nencoaaa, LiArtmek der Psychiatric Erlangen, 1869. 

a* Survival forms m seeming asceticism. — We 
mart alao deal with survival forms which are 
falsely clawed as ascetic. ^ Customs are classed 
as ascetic, even/ by so critical an historian as 
ZlfeMer (Aston* smd 1897) which may 

more correctly be connected with the survival of 


Japanese (M. Be vox), p. 96. 

Jewish (A. E. Suffrin), p. 97. 

Muhammadan (R, A. Nicholson), p. 99. 

Persian (N. Soderblom), p. 105. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 106. 

Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 110. 

older moralities. Thus the Essenes saw the hope 
of Israel in desert life and in return to a semi- 
nomad communism. How far this was ascetic, 
however, it is impossible to say. To be ascetic this 
type of communism must be shown to be connected 
either (a) with a disciplinary process for the attain- 
ment of righteousness, or (5) with a complete 
negation of the body by its mortification. Even 
granting that the Essenes were ascetics (cf., how- 
ever,, art. * Essenes 5 in Hastings 5 DB, in which 
j this is not emphasized), all their peculiarities are 
not to be connected with their asceticism. Pro- 
j fessional men in our age wear black coats, not 
from motives of asceticism, but as survivals of past 
fashions. The robes of the monks, the communism 
of various sects, the treating of vegetable diet as 
superior to meat diet, may all be connected with 
ascetic modes of life, but they may also be mere 
survivals of past customs, or a recrudescence of old 
ideals. In new social and economic situations 
ast moralities see much to blame, and can find 
ope only in reverting to the outward simpler life 
of the past and its forms. Such reversion is, how- 
ever, only in a secondary sense ascetic. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the ascetic finds a ready 
discipline in such reversions ; and cave-dwellings, 
communism, vegetarianism, primitive dress, etc., 
all play their part in the history of asceticism, but 
must be always examined carefully when they 
occur, for they may appear, where no ascetic motive 
proper can he shown, simply as survivals. 

Literature. — Ritschl, Entstehung <2. altkatkolischen Eirche, 
Bonn, 1867, pp. 179-203, for discussion of Essenes as ascetics ; 
see also Naturforscherversammlung , viil. 184, Hamburg-, 1893 ; 
Bousset, Rel. dee Judentums 2 , Berlin, 1906, pp. 484-496; 
Lucius, Der Essenismusin seinem Verhdltniss zum Judentum, 
Strassburg, 1881 ; Schiirer, HJPn. ii. 188 ff. ; art. ‘Essenes* in 
Hastings’ DB by Conybeare, in DCG by C, A. Scott, in EBi 
by Jiilicher, in PRE$ by Ublhorn ; JQR vii. 668, viii. 155. 

3 . Symbolic forms mistaken for asceticism. — 
Some customs are not ascetic, but are symbolic 
forms . Primarily asceticism consists in the con- 
tradiction of natural desires under the mandate 
of some higher, or supposed higher, ideal set 
by the will before the life. Such contradiction 
involves pain and discomfort for the person, that 
the body may be disciplined into subjection or 
removed as a hindrance to the soul’s develop- 
ment. Soon, however, such contradictions are 
symbolized, and the symbols become conventional, 
tne original significance being sometimes lost. 
Thus the tonsure, shaving the head, peculiar 
clothing, taking the last place in the procession, 
etc., may become mere symbols of what was once 
the expression of an attempt at self-mortification. 
Here again the student must be careful to mark 
customs that have become binding through usage 
or enactment, and that may seem ascetic, as the 
wearing of phylacteries, or broadened borders to 
garments (Mt 23®), but which in truth may have an 
entirely different motive, this motive being either 
sanitary or aesthetic, or based on r&eial distinction, 
on misinterpreted phrases from religious authority, 
or the like. Sometimes a symbol with such past sig- 
nificance becomes a sign of self-mortification. The 
wearing of sandals had no ascetic significance as 
it arose in a hot country, but, transferred to the 
north of Europe, it became a familiar symbol of 
self-denial among the monastic orders. 
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4. Disciplinary asceticism,— Every system of 
morals enforces the discipline of the wifi, and all 
systems of developed casuistry suggest methods of 
such discipline (ef. Paulsen, System d.EtkiH, vol. ii. 
pp. 10-29, ed. 1900 ; and the ‘ Spiritual Exercises’ 
or the Roman Communion), In this definition 
might he included, therefore, all exercises under- 
taken as training of the moral life, and carried 
through not for the sake of the exercise hut for the 
effect produced upon the person using it. Thus 
also spiritual exercises may have a mingled motive, 
on the one side the pleasure of actual participa- 
tion, and on the other obedience to the impulse to 
overcome habitual sloth by doing what is at the 
moment unpleasant or even painful. So funda- 
mental has regularity been to, life’s development 
(cf. Wundt’s Ethik, ed. 1886, p. 120), that religion 
has ever insisted upon recurrent periods of religious 
exercise in festivals, Sundays, hours of sacrifice 
and prayer, etc. And the ethical value of enforced 
regularity has been so apparent that in all de- 
veloped religious systems disciplinary asceticism 
has had a more or less pronounced place. In 
evangelical Protestantism, tithes, church-going, 
grace before meat, family devotions are felt to 
nave this disciplinary value, apart from the 
spiritual mood of the moment, and sometimes in 
spite of felt unreality on the devotional side. The 
substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone 
far in Protestantism, but perhaps at some loss to 
the disciplinary effectiveness of these acts. In the . 
Roman Communion, the division of the year, the 
month, and even the day, is minutely under- ; 
taken; and, viewed as a means of ascetic discipline 
of the life, such divisions have untold influence. 
Asceticism in this sense has the commendation 
of all great Protestant writers (cf. Luther’s ; 
Sermon 4 Von den guten Werken,’ 1520). Acts 
that have no value per se may become disciplinary 
measures of great usefulness as means to gain self- 
control, regularity of life, proper self-appreciation, 
etc. It may be necessary for the moral man to 
exercise himself spiritually, as a man of thought 
trains bis thinking capacity and subjects it to 
severe tests, or as the physical athlete engages in 
increasingly severe bodily exercise for the develop- 
ment of his muscle. The NT writers, and espe- 
cially St. Paul, abound in directions along this 
line (Bo 8 1 " 14 , I Co 9 s4 * 27 , Ja 3 1 ’ 12 ). The tempta- 
tion to attribute to such exercises a special merit 
per se, and to harden them into a legal bondage, 
is so great that it has made Protestantism fearful 
in developing the ascetic life, perhaps even along 
legitimate lines. In the study of asceticism, how- 
ever, the student must carefully keep present to 
his mind this legitimate element amid the legal- 
istic and dualistic distortions. 

Literatdri?.— Paulsen, System d. Ethik*, Berlin, 1900, li, 10- 
29; Wundt, Ethik , Stuttgart, 1886, p. 120; Black, Culture and 
Restraint,. London, 3901, p. 187; Barnacle, What is Christi- 
anity ? Eng. tr. 1903, p. 81. 

5. Dualistic asceticism. — The popular concep- 
tions of asceticism have grown up in connexion 
with the experience of it linked with a distinct 
attitude towards life. In this thought the material 
body is inherently evil, and the spiritual element 
is alone good. (For the history of this, see the §§ 
4 Indian Asceticism’ and c Greek Asceticism,’ p. 65). 
The object of ascetic exercise is not the training 
of the body, but its ultimate extinction , that the 
soul may be free (cf. Plato’s Timceus, 69-71). 
This is a metaphysical dualism which separates 
soul and body, God and the world, material and 
spiritual, into sharply contrasted realities, and life 
is looked at more or less as the struggle for sup- 
remacy and the ultimate victory of spirit by the 
extinction of the material ana lower elements. 
There are all degrees of this metaphysical dualism. 


from the sharp emphasis upon the negative work 
of destroying the body, that the soul may he .free 
from its desires and itself cease (cf. Max Muller 
on ‘ Nirvana ’ in Chips from a German Workshop, 
vol. i. pp. 276-287), to the positive emphasis upon 
union with God on the part of .the soul by abstrac- 
tion, contemplation, and faith, as in modern 
Pietism (cf. A. Kitsch i ’a Geschichte dm F&tmnus, 
vol. i pp. 1-60). In all shades of. this .thinking, 
asceticism plays its part. World -flight in various 
degrees becomes the standard of holiness. . ft may 
he only abstention from, certain forms. of amuse- 
ment, or it may be the life of Trappist silence, but 
what determines the conduct is not. loving ex- 
pediency within the realms of a Christian freedom 
(Gal 5 1 ), using the world. but not abusing it fcf. 
Augustine, de verm IkUgione, §§ 21 and 96k but 
world-flight, as from that which is inherently 
antagonistic to spiritual perfection (cf. A. Kitsch!, 
Bis christlkhc Vollkom menheit, 1902). This dual- 
istic asceticism always results in establishing a 
double standard of holiness. The exigencies of 
social organization enable only a few actually 
to realize world -flight to .any extent; for the 
average man some symbolic or sacramental sub- 
stitute must be found. I fence t he w hole . fleet line 
of merit grows up with dualistic asceticism, an 
thus enabling a chosen few to flee from the world 
and impart of their holiness to less fortunate; or 
less gifted followers. In the history of awHicbm, 
upon which we now enter, we shall find many 
elements mingling, and it is often. im{«wi bit* and 
always difficult exactly to determine with which 
special conception we have to do. 

LnrtRAitrsft.— Max Muller, Chips from a Gorman. Workshop,, 
i. 276-287 ; Kitsch!, tkseh, der Pwtismm , 1886, 1 1-60, and /»> 
christlkto Voltkommet %hmt t 1WL 

II. History op Asceticism,— 1 .. Ancient as- 
cetic customs.— -Almost all primitive life is marked 
by certain trials of courage to which the boy return- 
ing manhood must submit. The customs sometimes 
assume a time of preparation, and priestly or re- 
ligious direction was only a natural development (cf . 
Tyler, ii. 362-442 ; Waite, Anthropologic der Naimr • 
ttolker , 1871). So also marriage has its rites, some 
of which have, no doubt, a sanitary origin, some 
are memories of past culture, while all of them 
may become in course of time ascetic, in the sense 
that they are regarded as a necessary training for 
the communal life. Thus circumcision became a 
religious rite, and in a sense may even be regarded 
as ascetic (cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur GescJt, 
Isr. 1883, p. 360). But in a strict sense, a» a dis- 
cipline for the spiritual life, it cannot be classed as 
ascetic. And the classes of customs gathered by 
Zockler (Atffec und Monehtum % 1897, pp. 78-97} 
are almost without exception symbolic substi- 
tutes for outgrown customs, or they have social 
and legal significance apart from any true ascetic 
motive] Training for war and preparation for 
; life’s simpler duties produced customs’ which later 
on became the forms of ascetic practice; but in 
general it may Ire said that any developed asceti- 
cism belongs only to a high and elaborate economic 
1 stage. Asceticism proper belongs to an age of 
'■ reflexion. Men in the process of moralization, 
looking out on life, revert to simple habits in the 
hope of restoring a morality that seems to them 
endangered. Thus ' the forms of asceticism have 
their history in customs that were in no sense as- 
cetic. We have here to do with that variation of 
purpose of which Wundt rightly makes so much 
( Ethik , pp. 97-105, ed. 1886). A famine was viewed 
by primitive man as a direct infliction of the 
demons. To ward it off, self-inflicted periods of 
hunger, i.e. fasting, were the natural remedy. 
The punishment was thus anticipated and the 
demons were conciliated. There was no ascetic 
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motive until spiritual man sought in this form of 
religious custom a means for self-discipline. To 
the semi-nomad Amos the luxury of a commercial 
capital was immoral, and his only hope was a 
return to the nomad morality and semi-nomad 
customs and habits. The artificial music, ivory 
beds, etc. {Am 6 *"% were hateful to him because 
connected with the luxury of a commercial de- 
velopment whose moral strains his people were 
standing but badly. The motive in his denuncia- 
tion was, however, not ascetic, hut patriotic and 
primitive. A tribe sees itself threatened with 
extinction, and to appease the wrath of gods or 
demons offers one of its members in human sacri- 
fice (Iphigenia, Curtins, etc. ). Later a surrogatum 
was found in animal sacrifice, or the devotion of 
that which was most precious to the worshipper 
(the J udsean-Prophetic story of Abraham, Gn 22^~ 19 ). 
So at last the painful parting with possessions be- 
comes by a process of reflexion a means of spiritual 
discipline in vows of poverty. At the same time 
the ascetic motive must he sought in the latest 
development. Hence the student must watch with 
care the uncritical collections of evidence for as- 
ceticism in primitive history. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if, outside of the highest civilization, 
asceticism in the strict sense of either discipline 
or negation of the bodily desires can be shown any- 
where (ef., however, Zoekler, op. cit .). 

Literature. —Walt#, Anthrop. der NaturiMker, 1871 ; Well* 
hausen, Pmleg. zur Grech. 1st. 1883, p. 360 ; Zoekler, Askemund 
MimckturnV, 1897, pp. 78-97 ; Wundt, Ethik, 1886, pp. 97-106. 

2 , Persian and Indian asceticism. — Geographical 
and racial factors in the development have exposed 
the populations of Persia, India, and Egypt to a 
long succession of oppressive tyrannies by physi- 
cally superior, but often mentally and spiritually 
inferior, races (Mongol, Muhammadan, English). 
The Orient has hence become the breeding-ground 
for religions of despondency or even despair (cf. 
Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung 8 , 
ii. 701-703). Although in the Avesta fasting and 
mortification are forbidden (Spiegel, Avesta , ii. 
Iviii. ; cf. especially Vendiddd , iv. 47-49), and a 
great many of the alleged evidences for a primitive 
asceticism in Persia wul not stand a critical investi- 
gation, yet Mani and the very prohibitions of 
asceticism are evidences that in Persia as well as 
in India and Egypt spiritual suffering gave rise to 
a pantheistic world-view, with despair and asceti- 
cism as characteristic features. The forms of this 
asceticism are those of world -flight, the hermit life, 
the mortification of the body by unnatural inhibi- 
tions of all its desires. The most imperative of 
these was the sexual impulse, and hence, as it was 
also linked with the continuance of a hated ex- 
istence, the mortification of this impulse became 
primary. As Indian religion became fully self- 
conscious in Buddhism and Jainism, it deliberately 
opposed the ascetic to the legal, and the life of 
contemplation to rituals and sacrifice, and demo- 
cracy to caste-aristocracy (cf. Max Muller, Chips 
from a German Worhship , vol. i. art. ‘ Buddhism"'). 
The asceticism of Brfihmanism aimed at absorption 
into God. It was a training for spiritual vision. 
The asceticism of Brahmanism, as awakened to full 
self-consciousness in the Buddhist reformation, was 
a negation of all life, the denial of the will to live (cf. 
Max M filler, op. cit.> art. * Nirvana ’). This is the 
logical outcome of dualistic asceticisms, the per- 
fection of world-flight. Even the monastic system 
is a compromise ; and although it sprang up in 
India in response to the imperative social instinct, 
the hermit and the faqlr are the real types (cf. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism London, 1878). The rela- 
tively mild asceticism of Buddhism seems due 
rather to the good sense of Gautama Buddha than 
to the logic of his teaching, and the result has been 
vol. ii. — 5 


that ever increasing sects have pushed the logic 
of asceticism to Its limits. 


Literature.— -Besides works quoted, cf. Kuenen, Hibbert 
Lectures, ‘National and Universal Religions/ London, 1882; 
Monier Williams, Buddhism in its connection with Brah- 
manism and Hinduism , London, 1889 ; Silbernag-l, Der Bud- 
dhismus nach seiner Entstehung , Fortbildung und Verbreitung, 
Munich, 1891 ; H. Oldenbergr, Buddha , Eng. tr. 1882, p. 61 ; 
T. E. Slater, The Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianity , 
1903, p. 253. See also special artt. (* Hindu ’ and * Persian ') below. 

3 . Greek asceticism. — The aesthetic inhibitions 
prevented in Greece the disagreeable and morbid de- 
velopments of asceticism found in India. Moreover, 
the evolution period was shorter. Yet the waning 
freedom of Greece and the high intelligence of her 
population began even in Plato’s day to produce 
a despondent and ascetic as well as a pantheistic 
tv — 2 ^ - 


the Orient (so Zeller, Philosophie d. Griecherfi, iii. 
pp. 70, 420 If.; but cf. Roth, Geschichte uns. abend - 
landisehen Philosophie , 2 vols.), or was an intro- 
duction from without. It rapidly developed from 
the teachings of Plato (cf. Phitebus , 41 ; Phmdo , 66 - 
67, 82-83 ; Apology , 40), whose dialogues contain all 
the germs of the future Neo-Platonic development 
(consult treatment by Zeller, Weber, and Ueber- 
weg-Heinze in their Histories of Philosophy). The 
cosmological speculations had their real religious 
interest in the assertion of the increasing bad- 
ness of the phenomenal world as it fell below the 
spiritual reality. Nor is it essential whether the 
final belief was in a permanent separation of 
the two elements or an ultimate extinction of the 
lower element; the groundwork of an ascetic de- 
velopment is the hopeless surrender of the pheno- 
menal as the sphere only of evil. The character 
of Greek asceticism was again controlled bv the 
philosophic interest. The elimination of the 
phenomenal was by contemplation rather than 
by mortification. The way of salvation was escape 
from the body by pure thought. Even for Aristotle 
the higher life is open only to the man of pure specu- 
lative activity. In Neo-Platonism the Oriental 
mysticism was united definitely with Greek meta- 
physics (cf. Ueberweg, i. § 64, pp. 312-359). The 
Hellenistic - Judaic and the Keo - Pythagorean 
schools found their final expression along ascetic 
and mystical lines in Plotinus and Porphyry. God 
and the world were definitely separated. God as 
pure being was abstracted from all phenomenal 
manifestation. Salvation was in the beatific 
vision. Asceticism was the way of freedom from 
the fleshly. Between God and man angels and 
spirits became mediators, and revelation was in 
philosophy and ecstasy. Tims the waning faith of 
a homeless Greek culture found refuge, just where 
India found it, in ascetic despondency and theo- 
sophic speculation. 

Literature.— Besides the philosophical handbooks of Ueber- 
weg- Heinze, Wiadelband, Weber, and Zeller, cf. E. W. 
Moller, Geschichte der Kosmologie in der griechischen Eirche 
bis auf Origenes , Halle, I860 ; Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik 
der alien Griechen, 2 vols., Berlin, 1882 ; Roth, Geschichte uns. 
abendldndischen Philosophie 2, Mannheim, 1862 ; J. Adam, The 
Religious Teachers of Greece , 1908, p. 376 ; Rohde, Psyche 2 , 
Tubingen, 1898. See also separate art. (‘ Greek ’) below. 


4 . Asceticism and Judaism. — (a) Canonical Juda- 
ism . — All early religions resort to various forms of 
self-inflicted privation or suffering to appease the 
assumed wrath of gods or demons. Famine is anti- 
cipated by fasting (cf. above), and wounding the 
body becomes a surrogatum for the punishment 
the offended powers would otherwise mflict with 
more fatal results. The motive in these cases 
is, however, not strictly speaking ascetic. The 
spiritual life is not being trained, nor is the body 
being destroyed as a thing evil in itself. Distin- 
guishing, as we must in the interests of clear 
thinking, asceticism proper from such survivals of 
ancient thought, Judaism is seen to be a distinctly 
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non-ascetic religion. The fasts and .the days of ! 
humiliation (‘afflict your souls ’), as in Lv Sij 26 ’ 32 , j 
axe no more ascetic in the strict sense than a day j 
of prayer in a Protestant community. Some of the 
directions about the relations of sex may seem at 
first sight ascetic (Ex IS 15 , Lv !5 3{MS etc.}, but a 
close examination shows that the motive was not 
ascetic, but had to do with the conception of a 
physical uncleanness (perhaps sanitary in origin) 
before Jahweh, This magical conception of im- 
purity led to washings, lustrations, certain sexual 
inhibitions, but we find no trace of asceticism 
proper in the gradual evolution of the Jewish 
ritual. The dualistie asceticism of the Orient 
seems to leave no trace upon the canonical books. 
The fundamental conception of God, indeed, ex- 
cludes it. Nor does it obtrude itself even as a 
foreign element, as it does in Muhammadanism. In j 
spite of national disaster, the eschatological hopes | 
of the Jews (cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Judea- j 
turns' 2 , Berl. 1906, pp. 245-646} continually counter- j 
balanced any beginnings of despair, such as we may j 
notice in Job, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations. For j 
spiritual discipline the Jew turned to the study of j 
the Torah (Pa 119), or submitted with great ease to j 
the burden of a legal system. In all ages, how- j 
ever, the mystic world-view that lends 'itself to 
asceticism is sooner or later at war with any de- 
veloped legalism, and likewise a developed legalism 
works inevitably against the mystic-ascetic type 
of religious thought. The evidences cited by 
Zttckler for an undeveloped asceticism [Aslcpse und 
Moncktum*, pp. 1 16-120) will not bear critical ex- 
amination. The Nazirite vows have no real marks 
of strict asceticism (cf. art. ‘ Nazirite’ in Hastings* 
DB). They were vows of special consecration to 
Jahweh for a longer or shorter period, and repre- 
sent survivals of primitive Semitic religious cus- 
toms ; but spiritual or ethical training was wholly 
lacking (cf. the story of Samson), and they had no 
marks of any desire to destroy the body* The 
abstinence from wine is a survival of nomad moral- 
ity protesting against the agricultural stage (Her- 
mann Schultz, Alttest. Theologie 5 , 1896, § HI). The 
priestly regulation of the Nazirite vow has so de- 
stroyed its primitive character, that we must com- 
pletely re-construct it In the light of the stories 
of Samson and Samuel and the allusions to the 
Rech&bites (cf. art. ‘ Rechabites * in Hastings* DB ). 
Jahweh as the storm-god of the desert had those 
who even in the midst of an agricultural economic 
stage were His earnest champions and the main- 
tamers of more primitive types of conduct. Thus 
the forms were given in which asceticism might 
begin to develop, as perhaps in John the Baptist, 
although even here again we deal with other 
spiritual phenomena (cf. next col.) ; and only 
when the influence of the Orient and Greece can 
be historically traced in Judaism do we find un- 
doubted evidences of the ascetic ideal. The story 
of Jephth&h’s daughter has no real bearing on the 
question (cf. Hastings* DB, art. ‘ Jephthah, and the 
Comm, of Budde and Moore, ICC). The fasts, 
feasts, and ceremonial regulations of Jewish religion 

asceticism, for the^nation is holy to Jahweh, and 
the body can and must he kept ceremonially holy. 
This is binding on all ; but priests and Nazirites, 
who come into closest contact with Jahweh, must 
be especially holy, i.e. ritually dean. The religions 
of the Orient centre in the negation of the body ; 
Judaism insists upon its physical and ceremonial 
cleanness. This gives an entirely different char- 
acter to the thought of the relation of the physical 
to the spiritual. So that we may put even more 
strongly than Zockler his closing words: ‘Only 
the closing period of the pre-Christian Jewish his- 
tory gives us real historical parallels and anticipa- 
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lions of monastidsmj and add that only in this 
period does ascetic practice proper have any place 
at all. 

Literature. —O ut of a vast literature may be mentioned 
especially: H. Schultz, AUtmt. TkeoiA mm (Eng. tr. by 
Paterson, Edin. ims); Boussefc, Die Hdigim de$ 

Berlin. 10*36; Schiirer, (Jack, d&s j&i. Volke**, iMpi, 18&&- 
1002; Weber, Jiid. Thmt% 1807; H. P. Smith, OT Bmt&m 
Edin. 1903. See also separate art. (‘Jewish’) below, 

( b ) Hellenistic Judaism. — The distinction be* 
tween fasts that have m their object the train- 
ing of the spiritual life and those intended to 
propitiate an offended God must be constantly 
borne in mind. The first type is ascetic, the 
second has no necessary ascetic motive underlying 
it. The national faste of Judaism, connected also 
as they generally were with times of special rejoic- 
ing, were intended to ward off’ the displeasure of 
the worshipped God. The non-ethkal quality of 
these very fasts led to their entire rejection by the 
ethical prophets (Hos 8 s , Am. 5®b ^ As custom 
hardened into a formulated legalism, neither 
world-flight nor spiritual discipline can t he re- 
cognized'"" as a formative motive. The mingling, 
however, of Oriental and Greek elements " with 
Judaism began early (cf. Schiirer, GmrL des jud. 
Volkm®, L 187-190, iL 21-41). The influence w m 
probably wide-spread, but it reached its climax in 
the work of Philo at Alexandria. Here we find 
all the familiar marks of the Neo* Platonic teach- 
ing of a later day (Grltz, G esc ft. der Judm $ iii, 
[1858] 298, Eng. tr. ii. [1891J211 ; Schultz, Diejud . 
BelUfiorutphiL ftm zur Zmtonmg Jtrumkms, 1864 ; 
Lucius, Der Esstnumm in seimm Verftmltnm sum 
Judmium, Stra&shurg, 1881). God is not dragged 
down by the material ; the highest life is that of 
contemplation ; and abstraction from the body it 
the essential thing in religion. Holiness is also a 
negative thing. The dualism between Gcal and 
nature is spanned by the Logos. The dualism 
between the flesh and the spirit is resolved in the 
contemplative life, where the spirit frees itself 
from the flesh and rises to the vision of God. The 
Essenes (cf. art. by Conybe&re in Hastings* DM} 
are, as we have seen, doubtfully to be considered 
as an ascetic development. The communism is 
the simple agricultural communism that marked 
all Israeli tish life in early times. The marriage cus- 
toms are hidden in evidently inaccurate estimates 
of them, and the asceticism reported by Philo may 
well be imported from his preconceptions into 
their practice. It is difficult to believe that a sect 
that m so many ways suggests a recurrence to 
primitive type should become a medium for carry- 
ing a Greek culture (cf., however, Zockler, A shite 
und Mdnchtum \ pp. 125-127). The reports of Philo 
and Josephus are always open to suspicion when 
they see in Jewish customs bonds between the 
Greek world-view and Judaism, The food and 
clothing of John the Baptist (Mi 6 1 * 17 , Mk l 4 * 1 ) 
no more have asceticism as their motive than the 
poke bonnets and grey colour of the Quaker 
costume; both were inspired by the desire to 
revert to a primitive simplicity. John the Baptist 
is the reversion to the semi-nomad prophetic type. 
He proclaims no asceticism, but faithfulness to 
everyday duty (Lk 6 7 ” 14 ). Only when Plotinus 
and Porphyry and lamblichus leave the assump- 
tions of the OT, and by symbolic interpretation 
read Greek and Oriental thought into Judaism, do 
we get a system of contemplative asceticism well 
developed. This asceticism is not a Jewish 

roduct and has left little trace upon Jewish life, 

ut it has profoundly influenced the Christian 
development.* 

* Muhammadanism has borrowed from old Christian sources 
an asceticism which, however, often resembles far more the no- 
madic excesses of the wilderness than either spiritual discipline or 
world-flight. Indeed, this latter is wholly strange to the <Q«r’4n, 
although in Persia it may be noted (cf. sep. art * Muslim * below). 
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Lueraturk.— S chtirer, op. at . ; Bousset, Die Mel. desJuden- 
turns 2 , Berlin, 1906 ; H. P. Smith, The Bible mid Islam , Lond. 
1897. 

5. The Christian Church and Asceticism.— -(a) 
The Early Church and Asceticism . — Very early in 
its history the transformation of Christianity from 
a life to a philosophy of life began (cf. wemle, 
Anfdnge umerer field, Tub. 1904, 322-346). The 
marks of this change are already upon several of 
the NT books, notably the Ep. to the Heb., where 
the influence of Philo and Alexandrian Judaism 
is marked (cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alex., Jena, 1875, 
p. 321 ff. ; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, Berk 1887, 
p. 629 ff. ; McGiffert, Ajpost. Age , Ed in. 1897, pp. 477- 
482). Thus the Judaism with which the Christian 
Church found herself dealing was often not that of 
the OT, but a Hellenistic Judaism whose thought 
was based no longer on the ethical monotheism of 
8th cent, prophecy, hut on Greek dualism (cf. 
Harnack, Lehrouch der Dog men geschichte [ed. 1883], 
voL i. § 7, pp. 93-101). "this distorted the whole 
conception of the relation of the body to the 
purpose of the Kingdom ; but the distortion was not 
realized because the faith in a catastrophic intro- 
duction of a new age seemed in itself to minimize 
the importance of the existing world. Upon this 
distortion grew up the conception of world-flight, 
and asceticism or the purest Oriental character 
was linked with the life of the Church. The 
exact history of the rise of monastic asceticism is 
obscured by the controversy over the genuine char- 
acter of the alleged work of Philo, de Vita Con - 
ternplaiiva. This document has been pronounced 
by P. E. Lucius {Die Therapeuten , Btrassburg, 
1879) and others to be a forgeiy, while it has 
been defended by Conybeare {PhUo: about the 
Contemplative Life , Oxf. 1895) and P. Wendland 
{Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom 
beschaulichen Leben , Leipz. 1896). It is certainly 
impossible to use it with confidence as a source 
for studying the history of monasticism. The 
so-called Ther&peutse, described as a Jewish 
monastic order, probably never existed, but the 
invention reflects the ideals of the highest holi- 
ness of certain circles profoundly influenced by 
Hellenized Christianity. As might he expected, 
It was in the Oriental Churches that the most 
negative type of asceticism flourished. Egypt 
became the home of men and women fleeing from 
the world to find in ascetic solitude the holiness 
they longed for (cf. the interesting pen picture in 
Anatole France, Thais*, 1891). Tne attitude of 
St. Paul to marriage had nothing fundamentally 
ascetic in the Oriental sense. Abstinence was a 
matter of expediency, for the stress was great 
and the time was short (1 Co 7 1 ‘ 40 ), and marriage 
brought cares which hindered the Christian in his 
main business of proclaiming the coming of Christ. 
At the same time, the vileness and licence of the 
period made continency, even to the denial of 
marriage, a very distinguishing mark of superior 
enthusiasm. In opposition to Marcion, however, 
Tertullian protests {adv. Marcion . i. 20), and he 
was not the only one to do so, against the rising 
tide of ascetic denial of marriage, urging that 
Christian liberty must he preserved (Clem. Alex. 
Strom . ii. 23, iii. 12 ; Euseb. HE iv. 29). Moreover, 
self-denial gave a stamp of sincerity to much 
religious life whose basis was really not Christian at 
all, as in Manichseism, and this religious life com- 
pelled the Christian communities to rival its 

The prohibition of wine is not ascetic, but a return to primitive 
morality on national and economic grounds. Nor is the fasting 
of Muhammadanism in the strict sense 'ascetic any more than 
Ishe regular hours of prayer can' he so 'called. Pilgrimages, how- 
ever (cf. art. ‘Mecca 1 in BBr®), and various wild dances, do 
partake of the mystic negative view of holiness which sees in 
abstraction from the body the possibility of the Bivine vision. 
But, on the whole, asceticism is as foreign to the real spirit of 
Muhammadanism as It is to the Jewish religious development. 


earnestness by denials as dramatic ; so that 
Tertullian, who himself distinctly repudiates 
asceticism in principle ( Apology , 42), is never- 
theless proud of the self-denials he is able to 
set over against the claims of the ascetic Mar- 
cionites {op. cit.). Thus, in Egypt and Africa 
world-flight and ascetic fasting and an un-Chris- 
tian ana un -Pauline celibacy came more and 
more to mark the ecclesiastical development. It 
culminated in the world-flight of Paul of Thebes, 
whose retreat to the desert was, however, only 
the logic of the transposition of Christian values 
effected by Cyprian and Origen. Manichseism 
and Gnosticism had really conquered, and, opposed 
with true instinct by the Church, had yet forced 
upon the Church the dualistie Oriental conception 
ot life (cf. Hatch, Organization of the Early 
Chr . Churches , Lond. 1881, Lect. vi. pp. 152-164, for 
a slight modification of this view). And logic 
went to the fullest extent in the hermit seclusion 
and the absolute isolation of the individual, as in 
the case of Antony and Simeon Stylites. The 
grouping of the priests of the worship of Serapis 
is sometimes regarded (but see O. Zockler’s art. 
below, p. 75 a ) as the model for what now sprang up 
as a modification of this hermit isolation. The 
monastery was at first a mere group of hermits 

f athered about some conspicuous example, or 
anded together for mutual protection. To such 
groups Pachomius (285-345) gave a set of rules 
(F. E. Konig, * Die Regel des lieiligen Pachomius 5 
in SK, 1878; Griitzmacher, Pachomius und das 
diteste Klosterleben , Freib. i. B. 1896), and monastic 
asceticism was formally foisted upon the early 
Catholic Church. Then, as persecution began to 
lessen, and martyrdom became rarer and rarer, the 
enthusiasm that found vent in this last evidence 
of zeal and sincerity began to express itself in 
ascetic practices. The spiritual athlete proved his 
constancy by self-inflicted deprivations. 

Literature. — See Asceticism (Christian). 

{b) The Oriental and Greek Communions and 
Asceticism. — In general it may be said that the 
negative, contemplative, mystic type of asceticism 
had its largest development in the Oriental 
Greek Church. From the time of Pachomius and 
Antony the contemplative withdrawal from life 
into the desert was indeed hound up with extra- 
ordinary limitations of diet, etc., but the life of 
contemplation was the end sought by these fast- 
ings. The bodily exercises remain in the late 
conception of Greek asceticism a means to the con- 
templative self-abstraction. This is seen clearly 
in the rules of Pachomius and their subsequent 
development (cf. Zockler, Askese und Monehtum 2 , 

f h 201-233). The influence of Origen and of the 
eo-Platonic conceptions on the Oriental Church, 
as it ceased to be intellectually quick, was to 
emphasize dogma and details of ritual on the 
basis of an extreme literalism in the use of 
Scripture (cf. K. Muller, Kirchengeschichte, i. 209). 
The ritual development was excessive, and the 
monastery reflected the most primitive type, an 
aggregate of hermit cells % It was only when, in 
988, the Russian organization and education called 
out the best that was in the monastic development 
that it exhibited any signs of life and growth. 
Cyril and Methodius, the two monks from Con- 
stantinople who gave Russia to the Greek Church, 
represented the spirit of missionary service (cf. 
J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church , 
1873). Yet asceticism in the true sense of the 
term was overlaid by formalism and ritual. The 
negative conception of holiness was even forgotten 
amidst the mass of superstitious extemalism. The 
monastery as seen at Mount Athos or Mount 
Lebanon (cf. articles ad hoc in Brockhaus, Kon- 
versationslexikon ) reflects the older type of com- 
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nraiml life ; but the asceticism, save in the absolute 
banishment of women from all participation in 
the life, is not extreme- Nor has asceticism proper 
experienced any new development in the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church, Sects have arisen 
with extreme and fanatical views based upon 
a bald literalism, as the sect of the Skoptzy , who 
interpret Mt 19 ia literally, and of whom 176 
were in the years 1839-71 sent to Siberia for 
obedience to this supposed command (cf. Loofs, 
Symbolih l 181 [1902]), Yet in such cases the 
pathological and the superstitious overshadow the 
ascetic motives; and, indeed, of genuine ascetic 
development in the various branches of the 
Orthodox Greek Church there is almost no trace 
since the 17th century, 

M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern 
Church, S vote., London, 1850-73 ; I. SilbernagI, Verfmmng 
«na gegmwartiger Bestand sdmmtHeher Kirchen des Orient s, 
L&ndshut, 1865 ; W, Gass, Symbolik der griech, Kirche, Berlin, 
187S! ; Stanley, Hut, cf the East. Church , new ed M London, 1884. 

(c) The Homan Church and Asceticism. — The 
primary interest of the Christian Church as an 
Imperial organization was neither in dogma nor in 
the negative conception of holiness fundamental 
in ascetic monasticism {cf. A, Hanrnck, Das 
Monchtum, seine I dealt mid seine Geschiehte*, 1901, 
p. 301), Her interest was in the re-organization 
of the Empire in the service of an Imperial 
ecclesiastieism. At the same time, in the creeds 
and literature which the Western Church took 
over for her Imperial purpose, there were both 
dogmatic elements which she had to formulate 
and defend and ascetic ideals which she had to 
use and regulate. Under the leadership of Rome, 
asceticism became a handmaid of inestimable value. 
It was the great monk-pope Gregory VII. who forced 
on the whole of the clergy the ascetic celibate as an 
ideal (Synods of Erfurt" and Fassau, 1074), and in 
him were united the two contradictory ideals, the 
ruling of the world by an institution whose ideal 
was world-Sight, The missionary activity of the 
monastery in Northern Europe had changed its 
character, and while bringing a mass of evils con- 
nected with the holding of property (cf. 3L Muller, 
Kirchcngeschichte, L 353-358 [Freib. i. B. 1892]), it 
was at the same time the bearer of order and culture, 
and even of literature, to the relatively barbarous 
North. It had, however, of necessity drifted away 
from the ideals of Oriental asceticism. To the 
task of re-introducing those ideals the reform 
movements of the period from Otto I. (936-973) 
to Gregory to. (1073-1085) were directed. The 
monastery of the Western Church was up to this 
period largely dependent on the great land-holders, 
and vows were not made for life. Only in the 
7th century was the retirement from a cloister 
visited by penalty, and only under the vigorous 
reforms of Bernard of Cluny and the Abbot Hugo 
were the monasteries compelled to conform to the 
ascetic ideals of the past (cf, K. Muller, op. cit. i. 
317 f., and 431-435). The new reformed monastic 
orders looked with suspicion on the agricultural 
and literary work which marked the less ascetic 
monastic institutions, and exalted more and more 
the life of contemplation and ascetic negation 
(cf. H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Attfkldr. II. vi. 
24-28, - Berlin, 1877). From, this period onwards 
extreme forms of ascetic life — scourging, wearing 
or chains and haircloth garments, no longer as sur- 
vivuls of primitive life, but planned to iniiicfc pain 
and discomfort— as well as extreme seclusion, 
became the accepted means for the attainment 
of perfection ; and the ideal of perfection was world- 
flight and the negation of desire. At the same 
time, the linking of these ideals with Churehly 
ambitions gave peculiar form to the ascetic con- 
ception. Everywhere the monastic reform set 
before itself the same ends ; 


‘The revival of monastic institutions, the recovery of loot 
lands, and the acquirement of new possessions, the establishment 
of old ecclesiastical laws, the acquirement of a better class of 
novitiate, introduction of stricter discipline and cultivation of 
piety, as described in the older .stories of monastery life, and 
especially in the writings of Gregory the Great (5fXMKH), pen* 
ance and self-inflicted pain of all kinds, contemplation in 
solitude, humility to the point of self-renunciation, wmtmt 
employment of confession and the sacrament, homage of the 
saints and relics, pilgrimages, search for the isiriciiloas, 
pessimistic judgment of the world, longings for death, mi 
generally an abnormal raising of the emotional life, incressed 
sensitiveness, and, above all, a high, estimate of the ** grace of 
tears ” ’ (K. Muller, Kirchengesch. pp. 385-SSfl), 

Each new attempt at monastic reform of 
necessity but revived this negative idea of holi- 
ness, and hence it is no accident that the circum- 
stances which originally produced the pessimistic 
world-flight religious type in the Orient should 

f enerally mark its revival in the Western Church. 

‘he times of revived asceticism are periods of 
national disorder and social disruption. Gentle 
and thoughtful .souls found world-flight the only 
seeming refuge amidst the wrecks of all that 
makes "life really attractive, and in the extreme 
symbolic self-renunciation of self-torture the only 
hope for the devoted lives of those who saw the 
evil. It is impossible for any religious develop- 
ment to he wholly without the note of service and 
self-sacrifice for others, yet this sinks more arid 
more into the background the more self- con sklent 
the pursuit of the ascetic ideal becomes. To save 
one’s own soul by retirement from the dangers of 
life is the chief goal, and the selfishness of this 
goal m only partly hidden by the fact that service 
on behalf of others may become a means to this 
end. Even the asceticism that marked the great 
monastic revival under St. Francis of Assisi { 1182 - 
1226} made the great services rendered by the 
order often a source of real corruption {cf. fjfe of 
St. Francis, by Thomas de Celano, 1229 , by Bona- 
ventura, 1261 , and recently by Base, 1856 , and 
Sabatier [Eng. fer,], 1894). The complete impossi- 
bility of making the negative monastic asceticism 
a universal demand upon all Christians, while still 
maintaining Imperial world ambitions, has always 
led in the Western Church to compromises with 
the ‘lay’ world. Hence each revival of the ex- 
treme emphasis has also led to * lay-brotherhoods,’ 
to modified vows for those who cannot altogether 
flee the world, and to an extension of ascetic 
symbolism. This ascetic symbolism plays, there- 
fore, a larger and larger part in penance, fasts, 
prayers, vigils, etc., in which the element of pain 
and bodily deprivation is reduced to a minimum, 
and the ascetic element is represented by symbols, 
‘half-fasts, 1 fish and eggs instead of meat, beads 
told, and masses said by proxy, etc. Against 
these compromises protests were constantly being 
raised by those who seriously held the monastic 
ascetic type of Christian ideal (Bernard of Cluny) - 
but more and more as the Imperial organizing 
force of a centralized Vatican made its wav, these 
compromises received the sanction of the Church. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards the 
Roman Church has been on the defensive, and the 
militant character of her great organizing force, 
inherited from Rome, has driven the negative and 
ascetic conception of holiness into- a 'secondary 
lace. In the Jesuit development, asceticism has a 
istinctly different place from that occupied in the 
older orders. It is a training for service under the 
ecclesiastical Imperialism of Rome (cf, I.)d! linger 
and Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstrcitigkeiten ' in 
der romisch-katholischen Kirche [1889], particularly 
the * Einleitnng ’}* The goal the Jesuit order set 
before itself was world-conquest rather than world- 
flight, and thus again is clearly seen the old 
struggle between two distinct ideals of holiness, 
while both are maintained within the great his- 
toric communion of the Roman Church. The 
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triumphs of the Jesuit policies since the great 
Jansenist controversy have therefore steadily rele- 
gated asceticism to a secondary and disciplinary 
place, and its recent history shows no new develop- 
ment within the Roman communion, while it still 
maintains its place as one of historic legitimacy. 

Literature. — Oat o! » vast literature may te- specially men- 
tioned : Zbckler, Athene und Mdnchtum \ Frankf. a. M. 1897 ; 
Lea, Hist. of the Inquisition of the Middle Agee, 3 vols., Lond. 
1888 ; Jessopp, Coming of the Friars Lond. 1005 ; Montalem- 
bert, Monks of the West from St. Benedict to SI Bernard, 7 vols., 
Bdin. 1861-1879 ; Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
Lond. 1001 ; Harnack, Has Mdnchtum [Eng. tr. Monasticism, 
Lond. 18813; and the Standard Histories of the Church in 
the Middle Ages, e.g. those of Neander, K. Muller, etc. ; also 
Gothein, Ignatius von Loyola und die GegenrtformaHon , Halle, 
1886: Ranke, Die rdmischen Piipste, Leipz. 1878; Reuter, 
Qesch. der rehgi&sen Aufkldrung, Berlin, 1877. 

(i d ) Protestantism ana Asceticism . — In a true 
Protestantism there is no room for Oriental asceti- 
cism based upon world-flight (cf. Luther, Von der 
Freiheit eines Christenmemchen, 1520). The only 
place asceticism can properly have is as a training 
lor the life of service, and it is only a matter of 
loving expediency whether the Protestant shall 
prepare himself for service by fasting, deprivation 
and negation of legitimate desires, or l>y trie simple 
and faithful discharge of daily duty. In the 
Matthew tradition (Mfc 6 16 ) Jesus certainly antici- 
pated fasting ; but in actual fact His disciples 
did not emphasize it during His lifetime (Mt 9 U ), 
as is seen also in the Mark tradition (Mk 2 18 , 
Lk 5 W£r *) ; and St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
freedom (Gal 5 1 and argument of whole letter), 
permitting, indeed, any act that may prove for 
spiritual edification, excludes any emphasis upon 
such practice as necessary. Hence the Reformers 
admit fasts. ‘Fasten und leiblich sich bereiten 
ist eine feme gute Zucht/ says Luther in his 
Smaller Catechism, and he urged it as a pious and 
useful exercise; as did also Calvin, with, however, ! 
the old primitive motive appearing, for the Church 
was to fast ‘to appease the wrath of God’ (cf. 
Zbckler, op . cit. p. 565). All the ascetic practices 
have dropped away, or been actually condemned 
by both Lutheran and Reformed Churches (Augs- 
burg Confess., Art. 27 ; 1 Helvet. Confess., Art. 
28). In the form of world-flight Protestantism has 
overcome asceticism. Only in the forms of a 
legalism can we trace remains of the Catholic 
conception of a negative holiness (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Gesch. d. Pietismus, i. 86-80, Bonn, 1880), and even 
the legalism that forbids dancing, theatre-going, 
wine-drinking, and card-playing does.so now on the 
basis of the expediency of the Christian life, or on 
the ground of inherent immorality in the practices, 
thus removing the discussion of them from the 
sphere of asceticism. It is therefore a source of 
confusion to confound these two separate motives. 
With Protestantism, therefore, Oriental asceticism 
may be said to have been theoretically overcome. 

Literature.— The best histories are those of Zbckler, Askese 
und Monchtum*, Frankf. a. M. 1897, a new edition of his KHtr 
ische Gesckichte der Askese, 1863 ; and J. Mayer, Die christliche 
Askese, ihr Wesenund Hire historische Entfaltung, Freiburg i. B. 
1894 ; see also article ‘ Askese ’ in PEEK Interesting material 
may be found in Palladius, Historia Lausiaca (PL, vol. xxxiv.), 
and in Rufinas, Historia Monachorum (PL, vol. xxL). There is 
curious material in Stadler and Heim, Vollstandiges Heiligen- 
Lexicon, 1858. For the history of Monasticism consult the 
catalogue given in Dictionnaire des Ordres JReligieuz, 4 vols., 
Paris, I860; and Montalembert, Moines d’Occident, 7 vols., 
1860-1877 (in part translated). For accounts of Buddhism see 
Hardy, Eastern M (machism, 1850, Manual of Budhism *, 1880, 
and' Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 1866. For the 
attitude of the Reformation see Luther, An den christlichen 
Adel deutscher Nation, 1520, and d& Libertate Christiana ; 
Melanchthon, Loci Communes , particularly ‘ de crucis afffie- 
fciombus/ 1521; Calvin, Institutes, iii. 6-10, iv. 12 ff. ; also 
Lutkardt, Die Ethik Luthers in ihren Grundziigen*, 1875 ; P. 
Lobstein, Die Ethik Calvins, 1877. For the best expositions in 
the Ethical handbooks of the Protestant attitude, consult H. 
Schultz, Grundriss der emngelischen Ethik, 1891, p. 40 ff. ; 
and Newman .Smith, Chrmmn Ethics, 1891. A very full 
bibliography is also given by Zockler, op. dl pp. 21-29. 
See also art. AuansRims. T. C. HALL. 


ASCETICISM (Buddhist). — Judged by its 
literature, India has revealed to us human intelli- 
gence at its widest, intensest range of reaction to 
sensuous and emotional stimuli. European writers 
have described the mild, passive, dreamy, quiescent 
Hindu. But they have ignored the fact that these 
qualities were the natural antithesis to, and re- 
bound from, the preponderant disposition. That 
appears to have been of a nervous, eager, high- 
strung, emotional character, passionate and plea- 
sure-seeking, keenly susceptible, exuberant in ex- 

ression, impulsive and strenuous in effort to satisfy 

esire. The notes of the vind (a kind of lute), the 
singing of the Karamka bird from the Himalayas, 
are described as rendering languid and maddened 
those that heard it, no magic agency being imputed 
( Samyutta , iv. 197 ; Sumahgala , ap . Dig ha, xiv. 
35). Where the heart’s desire is cut off, the 
subject promptly lies down to die ( Majjhvma , ii. 
57 ; Com. on Therlgatha, p. 221). The ordinary 
man is described as indulging in extravagant ex- 
pression and depression at a transition from happi- 
ness to grief {SEE xi. 102, 127 ; Majjh . i. 238, 239). 
Where sense and emotion sway so forcibly, we 
should expect to find & corresponding excess in 
attempts to cope with that exuberance. Nowhere, 
indeecf, has asceticism been so highly elaborated as 
in India. Nowhere have sense impressions and 
sense gratification been suppressed more nearly to 
the utmost limits consistent with life. Nowhere 
has the art of pain been more studied. Every act 
and posture of common life was engrossed by the 
self-persecuting zeal of the ascetic. And the lay 
world that maintained him in the intervals of his 
weird warfare expected of him a rigid persistence in 
his efforts, in exchange for its alms, as much as the 
votaries expected it from each other, if the reputa- 
tion for sincerity and sanctity of each was not 
to be lost ( Vinaya Texts , iii. p. 66 ff., i. pp. 90, 
93). 

The English reader of translations from Pali and Sanskrit will 
find the word * ascetic ’ used to denote any person who from 
religious motives has ‘ renounced the world* (cf. e.g. Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 213, n. 2 ; The Jdtaka, vi., Cambridge, 1907, 
Index, s.v. ‘ Ascetic ’). This is due to the English poverty for 
such terms as religieux and its synonyms. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that, beyond renouncing home, property, and 
marriage, the so-called ‘ascetic’ is to be understood as engaged 
in systematic penance or self -mortification. 

Ascetic practices were spoken of collectively as 
tapas (Pali tapo), i.e. ‘burning,’ ‘glow/ Parallel 
with, but usually independent of, sacrificial rites, 
they constituted, no less than the latter, a system- 
atic line of action pursued to gain a distinctive 
end. That end, when Buddhism arose, was chiefly 
the guarantee of re-birth under relatively happier 
conditions than the present life could afibrd. 

For instance, in the parable of the log drifting down the 
Ganges, the Buddha, discussing the chances of its arriving in 
due course at the open sea, and enumerating the various 
obstacles, said that it might be seized by human or by non- 
human agencies. By this he illustrated the fate of a religious 
brother, drawn back again into the world, or captured by long- 
ings after some abode of the gods and conforming to some dis- 
cipline (brahmachariya) with the notion : * By this rule, or ritual, 
or askesis (tapena), or discipline I shall become a god, or god- 
like being * (Sartiy. iv. 179 ff., but cf. also Majjh. ii. p. 36, 1. 2). 

Of the more usual object of tapas , according to 
the Yedas — the attainment of magical powers — 
but slight traces remain. The Buddha, for instance, 
tells, as an ancient legend, of the failure of certain 
Psis to blast by curses a seer who exclaimed that 
their tapas was proved futile and their discipline 
fruitless ( Majjhima , ii. 155). 

The way in which tapas was held to guarantee 
the end sought after was not, as in sacrificial rites, 
by the propitiation of a god or gods, hut by satis- 
fying, as a system of acts and abstinences, the law 
of karma conceived as impersonal, eternal, moral 
energy. Painful experience and the absence of 
pleasant experience were to work as a set-off, in 
the balance of fate, against the weight of pleasant 
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self-indulgences in the past, and of possible pleasant 
experience in the near future, respectively. 

‘There are, brethren,’ the Bnddha’s discourse runs, ‘certain 
recluses (Aehdafcas, Ajivika-, Xlgunthas, etc.) who thus preach 
and believe : Whatsoever an individual experiences, whether it 
he happy, or painful, or neutral feeling, all has been caused by 
previous actions. And thus, from the cancelling of old actions 
by tapas, and by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no 
Influx into future life ; by this mm-mtinx karma is destroyed, 
and so ill is destroyed, and. so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain will become worn away. This, brethren, m what the Ni- 
garstfaas (Jains) say, ... Is it true,. I asked them, that you 
believe and declare this! . . . They replied . . . Our leader, 
Naf.aputta, is all-wise . . . out of the depths of his knowledge 
he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the disci- 
pline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed, is 
wrought, is a minus quantity of bad karma In future life . . . 
fens all karma will eventually be worn away, and all pain. To 
this we assent ’ (. Majjhima , ii. 214 ff. ; cf. i, 233). 

The recorded interviews between the Buddhists 
and the Brahmans yield no such efforts to master 
and forestall destiny. But one young Brahman 
names tapas as one of five conditions declared by 
the priestly class to be requisite for the achieve- 
ment of 4 merit’ {Majjhima, ii 199). And current 
verses commending tanas are here and there 
gathered into the Buddhist canonical anthologies 
(Samgutta, i. 38, 43, 172 = Suita Nipdta, verse 77 ; 
Ahguttara, iii. 340). 

Now Buddhism was frankly eudamoniitlo in its ethics. It 
hastened to reduce the evil of the world to its ultimate term— 
dakkha t * pain,* ‘ sorrow/ * misery,* * ill.* It spoke of m’rm'ipa as 
absolute happiness. Its cardinal tenets were to be an organon 
for the extirpation of ill. Affectionate and moral conduct, : 
‘ noble * (Aryan) views, are commended as securing ptuimm'Mm, : 
feat is, easeful, serene living (.4 Muttara, iii. Kb!). Consequently , 
it could not well sanction any deliberate infliction of pain, or ; 
disease, as such, on one's self or on others. One of those j 
categories into which the canonical books delight to divide 
humanity classes men as self-tormentors, or self-burners ( at tan- 
tapo), tormentors of others, tormentors of both self and others, : 
tormentors neither of self nor of others (.1 taiihima, i. 341, 411, ii ■; 
169; AftgnUtara, ii. 205; Pttpgala, 65> Under the first head 
come the votaries of (a pm ; under the second, butchers, fowler*, '• 
hunters, fishermen, thieves, executioner*, gaolers, and all doers j 
of acta of cruelty ; under fee third, great functionaries who, j 
when holding sacrificial ceremonies, perform rites involving some j 
personal discomfort, and alio haw herds of animals slaughtered, | 
and keep their slaves In fear of punishment Under fee fourth ! 
head come those who have left fee world and fee home for fee 
career of a recline. These are, or should be* filled wife charity 
and compassion for all. living beings ; they own no property in 
animals or in personal service. They ham no one, molest no 
one, and have thrown off the cares and ties feat torment fee 
world. And, as it were in antithesis to fee word ‘burning/ 
they are said to have 1 become cool * (mtibhuto). 

The latter term, sUibhuto, would seem to imply 
renunciation of tapas, as well as of those professions 
and practices through which a man would become, 
as it were, a cause of burning or torment to others. 
He has, of course, still to cultivate, even if he be a 
bhikkhu frequenting forest seclusion {Majjhima, i. 
469), the virtue of hiri-ottappa, conscientiousness 
and fear of blame. These will often entail, ere he 
graduates in saintliness, states of mind called 
‘ burning-producing ’ [tapanlga dhamma), to wit, * I 
have left undone those things that I ought to have 
done, and I have done those things that I ought not 
to have done 5 {A hguttara, i. 49 ; Dhammasanga n i, 
|| 38, 1300, 1323). Nor was he to be ‘cool* in 
pressing forward to complete emancipation and 
self -conquest ; but, on the contrary, abundance of 
‘ ardour’ {dtdpl) was expected of him. Only the 
wrahat is described as wholly ntibhuto, m one rest- 
ing on a summit, or by clear waters beyond the 
jungle (see art. Abhat). 

Buddhism, again, claimed at its very inception, 
in the Buddha’s first sermon, to be a Middle rath, 
opposed equally to the extremes of sensuous and 
worldly indulgence on the one hand, and of self- 
mortification on the other. Both are denounced as 
ignoble (un-Aryan) and unprofitable, the latter, 
also, as dukkha [SBE xi. 140, Majjk iii 230), 
Contrasted... in another" passage, in a " jungle simile, 
as the thick-set path and the fired-out path, they 
are opposed to the middle course of the brother 
who (in the practice of the ‘Four Inceptions of 


Mindfulness*) ‘ardently* surveys body, impres- 
sions, thoughts, and feelings, that he may subdue 
ail grief arising from coveting the tilings of the 
world {Ahgntiara, i. 295). 

The Buddha’s twofold objection to the practice 
of asceticism is really one: dukkha Bp evil and 
must be removed. Excess is dukkhi. Tapas m a 
form of excess, and multiplies dukkha, Jt does 
not even lead through suffering to any gain ; it h 
unprofitable. This futility of tapas, and not an} 
shrinking from pain, was the moral of his own 
strenuous essay in austerities. This he is said, in 
the canonical books, to have related to a iaja*> 
son, who maintained that happiness mm to be won 
only through suffering {Majjhma,n. 93) ; also to a 
young Brahman, who questioned him on the origin* 

I alifcy of the system he put forward {Majjhima, ii. 

| 212); and again to a young Jain, who doubted 
| whether the Buddha’s disciples studied bodily as 
i well as mental control {Ma jhima, L 237). VI lien 
I almost worn out by his austerities, he* came, he 
1 said, to the* conclusion ; 4 Not by this bitter course 
| of painful hardship shall I arrive at that sci urate 
I and supreme vision of all-sufficing, noble (Aryan) 

| knowledge, passing human ken. Might there not 
| be another path to Enlightenment?* Whereupon 
I he once more took reasonable care of the 
! (whereby his fellow-ascetics, who had exp*, el *?*! great 
1 results, lost faith in him), and chose, for tin? uicdb 
; tations that brought the light, a spot where the 
natural environment was of a kind to soothe and 
brace the spirit. 

A little poem in the Sarhfiti-ia NiMpa 0, Utt)rvprc*rni« him, 
*t this stage, iw happy in fee. rrieatie from all itiforioritflaiiroa. 
and from faith therein. Before hi* complete enlikhtcminuii he 
sat by the river Nmftjari, at the fw»l of the Climihvrd’"« Han) 1 an 
tree, musing : *Ohf but I am freed from all that tliflhmh toil 5 
Oh! but well freed am I from that useless want of clufkwlt 
toil * Wholly steadfast and mindful now draw I near ta Imiki 
(enlightenment). 1 ' MJura, fee evil one, tried to shake his 
serenity : * Tapas and Mctifios hast thou abandoned, whereby 
fee Brahman youth* are purified f The impure may deem him- 
self pure, when he bath missed fee path of purity/ And 
Gautama 'replies : 4 1 who have discerned fee utekwsnM cif (myjj 
tapas .wad of all tarns whatsoever — bearing along wills it* as it 
1 does, all feat is useless, even as punting-pme and" *te»ring*pc»1e 
I may bring along a water-snake— I, practising the path to 
i moral conduct, meditation and insight— have won fee 

! Purity supreme/ 

The foregoing allusions define the attitude of 
Buddhism to asceticism when the term applies to 
a course of painful penance, privation, injury, toil, 
or tedium inflicted upon the person. But in the 
sense of the Greek askesis, or way of life, in which 
some channels of activity are barred and others 
developed by special training, Buddhism mm. 
thoroughly ascetic. ‘The Greek has his asceti- 
cism, but it is no mortification of the senses. It is 
just the power to refuse a lesser good for the sake 
j of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert and 
j constant effort after better ness, is a tonic, a 
strengthening of fibre, an added increment to life.* 

! Dr. dane Harrison’s words {Albany Bmmm t dan, 

‘ 1908) apply no less to the Buddhist, Of the lay* 

| disciple a less high standard of training was 
j expected. His whole duty may be said to \m laid 
down in the Sigdlovdda Suttanta of the Bights* 
But any deeply serious movement must always 
concentrate its energies and its care at first on a 
nucleus of whole-hearted devotees, who alone will 
tide it over initial difficulties, and propagate it. 
These can no more live like the rest of the world 
than an army when mobilized can afford to do* 
With the end it had in view, the Buddhist mklm 
is in some respects in affinity with the Christian, 
in some, again, with the Greek. For the earnest 
student (sekha) the body was something to be ana- 
lytically studied and kept in cleanliness and good 
health. Clothing for it, regular and frequent baths, 
massage, shelter, regular food, rest, and medicines, 
were prescribed. But it remained, religiously con- 
sidered, & foul thing (putikayo) ; and the senses 
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were so many opportunities and channels of malefic 
impressions and impulses. Susceptibility to beauty 
of person required to be corrected by the contempla- 
tion or imagination of bodily transience, decay, and 
putrescence. The bodily culture of the Order 
amounted veiy much to what would now be called 
4 the simple Hie/ Needs (which would else provoke 
pain) were to be satisfied without arousing new 
and unnecessary wants. The recurring explana- 
tion of 4 moderation in diet’ is typical : — 

* When any one takes food with reflexion and judgment, not 
for purposes of sport, excess, personal charm and attraction, 
but so as to suffice for the sustenance and preservation of the 
body, for allaying hunger and for aiding the practice of the 
religious life ; and thinking, “ While I shall subdue that which I 
have been feeling, and shall cause no new feeling to arise, and 
maintenance shal be mine, blamelessness also and comfort” — 
this content, temperance, judgment in diet, is what is called 
'“moderation in diet” ’ (Dkamma-sanganh 1348). 

Compared with the ascetic excesses, as well as 
with the imaginative and speculative obsessions, 
of the age, the Buddhist standpoint was markedly 
hygienic. As the Buddha is recorded to have said 
{Majjhima, i. 509), to consider that health means 
merely that nothing ails the body is to lack all 
noble ( A ryan ) vision. On the other hand, a healthy 
and efficient condition of body was not only indis- 
pensable to a healthy and efficient condition of 
mind, but was an integral part of sound training 
( Majjhima , i. 239, 473 ffi, 425; DJutrnma-sangani, 
§§ 40-51), There does not appear, in the canonical 
books, any glorification of the intellectual or spirit- 
ual at the expense of the corporeal. The consti- 
tuents of individuality were ranked on a level, as 
being each and all _ impermanent, channels of 
suffering, and void of Atman. But then this body- 
and-mind individuality, ‘poor thing 9 though it 
might be, was potentially the vehicle of nirvana , 
of araAa£-ship. And hence the training of it was 
of the first importance — training by no means of a 
negative, paralyzing character. The pupil of a 

S reat Brahman ascetic school is asked by the 
uddha whether, and how, Parasariya teaches the 
cultivation of the bodily faculties. The answer is, 

£ Yes ; with the eye he sees no object, with the ear 
he hears no sound/ ‘ On that system/ is the re- 
minder, 4 the blind and the deaf have their senses 
test cultivated/ And ‘ the supreme faculty-culture 
{indriya-bhdvand) of the noble (Aryan) discipline 9 
is then described {Majjhima, iii. 298 ff. ). The train- 
ing, moreover, is often represented as gradual, just 
the 4 hit placed in the colt’s month 9 to begin with 
{Majjhima, iii. 2) : 4 Come thou, brother, keep the 
si-la and the precepts and acquire the range of moral 
conduct, . . . see that the gates of sense are well 
guarded, that no influx of impressions bear thee 
off thy feet, he moderate in diet, keep vigils, be 
mindful and heedful, cultivate self-collectedness in 
solitude, purging the heart of the five hindrances 
and practising the meditation raptures 9 — these are 
given as seven successive grades. But in propor- 
tion to the distance from graduation, that is, from 
4 emancipation/ was the training to be strict and 
unintermittent. Certain brethren, who asserted 
that a number of daily meals kept them in better 
health than the one midday meal of the Master, 
were gently reminded that they were too far from 
4 attaining 9 to emancipation to let themselves go 
{Majjhima, i. 473 ff.). To one who had attained, 
such questions sank into insignificance. ‘You 
say, 9 the Buddha asks an appreciative friar, 4 that 
my disciples hold me in reverence. Why do they ? 9 
4 For five qualities ; your frugal diet, contentment 
with whatever raiment, food, and lodging you have, 
and your love of solitude/ 4 That can hardly he/ 
is the answer, 4 for while some of my disciples in 
one or other of these things practise austerities, 
I some days make a fuller meal, or wear lay robes, 
or accept invitations to dine, or dwell indoors, or 
among my fellows/ And he goes on to reveal 


the deeper basis of their trust in him {Majjh. ii. 
5 ff. ). 

It was not to be expected that the Buddha’s fol- 
lowers, even when they were advanced in training, 
would all appreciate the ^w^m-Pauline ‘liberty 9 of 
his own high standpoint. In Dr. Neumann’s words, 
4 ascetic simplicity is a characteristic of humanity 
and ineradicable 5 ( Lieder der Monche und Nonnen 
[Berlin, 1899], p. viii). The austerities alluded to 
in the Order became elaborated into a scheme of 
thirteen extra vows or burdens ( dhutahga ), more 
discussed, perhaps, than carried out {SBJS xxxvi. 
267-269). But they were at variance with the 
spirit of early Buddhism, which, in reducing life 
to a healthful simplicity for those who had set 
their faces toward the Highest, sought, in its own 
metaphor, to give them the liberty of the bird, 
which in flying 4 hears with it hut the power to fly 9 
[Digha, i. 71). 
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ASCETICISM (Celtic).— i. It has been sug- 
gested (Fisher and Baring - Gould, Lives of the 
British Saints) that the monastic system of Ireland 
and Wales was a continuation of pre-Christian 
ascetic practices ; but this statement is unsupported 
by evidence. Herodian (A.D. 197) mentions the 
hardiness and scantiness of clothing of the Britanni ; 
but this had no ascetic significance. On the other 
hand, Strabo (vi. 196) states that the Celts were 
pleasure-loving {ijdovLKoi), and Diodorus (xxvi. 3) 
says of the Galatse that they were fond of wine. 
At the same time, it has to he admitted that our 
information as to the Celts in antiquity is very 
meagre, and especially insufficient for the relatively 
barren Celtic lands where Christian ccenobitism 
and asceticism afterwards flourished. 

2. The Christian asceticism of Celtic countries 
in the 5th and 6tli cents, undoubtedly owes its 
origin to transmission from Egypt through Massilia 
(Marseilles), a port which under the Empire had a 
vigorous Egyptian trade. Massilia and L6rins 
(Lerina) in the South and Tours further North 
became active centres for the dissemination of the 
coenobitic ideal in Gaul and beyond. In the Life of 
the Scottish St. Ninian it is said that the saint had 
met St. Martin of Tours, and held him in such 
respect that, when he heard of his death, he 
dedicated to him the church called Candida Casa 
at Whithorn, which he was then building. With 
the monastic system of Southern Gaul, John Cassian 
was closely associated, and it has been held by 
Professor JEL Williams (in Trans . Cymmr. Soc . 
1893-4) that the monastic system of Britain and 
Ireland was more akin to that of Southern than that 
of Northern Gaul. In the latter district mouasticism 
made marked progress after the death of St. Martin 
of Tours (A.D. 400), and it may even have spread 
from this source to Britain, as is suggested by the 
story of St. Ninian ; hut the main impetus to the 
growth of the monastic movement in these islands 
undoubtedly came through the anti-Pelagian mis- 
sion of Lupus and Germanus (429). At Larins a 
church and cloister were built by Honoratus, and 
it was here that Lupus, bishop of Troyes, became 
a monk after giving up his see and his family 
life. There was probably some rivalry between 
the Northern and the Southern monastic systems 
of Gaul, for Sulpieius Severus {Life of St. Martin, 
cxvii.) says that the institutions of St. Martin were 
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some respects on a higher plane than the Egyp- 
ua institutions of JohnC&ssi&n, the founder of 
e monastery of Marseilles. That there were 
iks between Xirins and Britain is suggested by 
e fact {attested by Sidonius Apollinaris) that 
beatus, whose name is undoubtedly Celtic, visited 
at monastery twice in A.B. 450, t’he probability 
that both of the Gaulish movements made eon- 
ibutions to British and Irish mon&sticism. 

3 . Celtic asceticism, however, in spite of its rela- 
>n to the general movement in Christendom, had 
rtain well-marked features of its own, which 
are mainly conditioned by the tribal organization 
which it took root (Willis-Bund, Celtic Church in 
ales ; Fisher and Baring-Gould, op, tit.). The 
ads of the ccenobitic communities of Celtic coun- 
ts were members of ruling tribal families, and 
e headship of these communities and partieipa- 
m in their property and privileges continued (in 
me eases even to the 12 fch cent.) to be limited to 
ose who, by means of their valid pedigrees, could 
ow kinship with the founder. The formation of 
mobitic communities in Wales and Ireland was 
obably directed not only by religious but also by 
onomie considerations, owing to the pressure of 
►pulation and the insufficiency of cultivable soil 
ne monasteries were largely centres of co-opera- 
re industrial activity in agriculture and other 
fcs, while the pursuit of learning and other arneni- 
ss of civilized life were thus rendered possible. 
ij interests probably had a larger place in the 
r e of these communities than the later Lives of 
eltic saints, written under Benedictine influences, 
ight lead us to suppose, and it was natural 
.ough accordingly that these communities, as 
ch, should take no account of clerical orders 
Willis-Bund, op. cit.). 

Prof. Hugh Williams { loc . tit) give s the following 
the four stages of development of mon&sticism 
Wales, and the development in Ireland was in 
e main parallel ; (I) A life of seclusion, self- 
nial, prayer, and meditation (and It may be 
ded, industry, to a large extent manual), in a 
mmon life of obedience to a superior, the abbot, 
lere were similar institutions for women, and a 
iifcio monastery was sometimes double. The life 
this stage appears to have been modelled on the 
aching of Cassian in his de Institutis Ccenobi- 
mm and Conlationes Patrum. (2) A stage when 
le monastery was pre-eminently a school, as ex- 
11 pliiied in the case of the Welsh saint Illfcud. 
When children were sent to a monastery of this 
ind, they were regarded as the foster-children of 
le Church, and a fee had to be paid not only for 
leir fosterage but at their removal. (3) That of 
le Eremites , or Anchorites. In Egypt this stage 
wme first, but in Celtic countries it grew out of 
oenobitism. In 595, when Columbanus wrote to 
i-regory the Great, this movement was at its height 
1 Ireland, and was also characteristic of Gaul and 
hi tain. It was doubtless largely due to economic 
ressure upon the monasteries. The settlements 
f those who left the monasteries were often named 
fter the saint who was head of the monastic com- 
mnity that they left. In all Celtic countries the 
ermits of this stage showed a marked predilection 
or islands, at first in lakes and streams, then in 
he sea. (4) The stage of monastic pilgrims or 
vissionaries. These combined the work of itinerant 
reaching with that of tilling the soil in the dis- 
ricts where for the time being they settled, 
umong the fruits of these missions were the 
xonasteries established by Welsh and Irish saints 
1 Brittany, and notably the following important 
ommunities : {a) that of Iona, founded by St, 
Jolumba in 563; ( b ) those of Anegray, Luxeuil, 
ad Fontaine in the Yosges, founded by St. Colum- 
anus in the end of the 6th cent. ; (c) that of Bobbio 


in Italy, founded by the same saint in the begin- 
ning of the 7 th cent. ; (d) that of St. Gall, founded 
by a disciple of St. Columbanus. Other Irish 
monasteries on the Continent were Lagny, Pdronne, 
Fosse-la-Yille (near Li&ge), Lure, Beaulieu (in Ar- 
gonne), Wurzburg, and Saekingen. These and 
other Celtic monasteries were important centres of 
learning in the Dark Ages, and the Irish monks 
especially were distinguished for their skill in 
copying and illuminating MSS (cf. EIIE i. 843, 860), 

4 . The regulation of life in the monastic com- 
munities gave rise to the formation of Peniientials 
and Rules. Some of the former, as, for instance, 
that of Gildas (see Hugh Williams, Gildm j), show 
that drunkenness and worse vices had to be kept in 
check, and the Lives of the saints themselves some- 
times give similar indications. The rule of Colum- 
banus was in some respects severer even than that 
of St. Benedict (Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church). So far as the celibacy of the clergy, 
however, was concerned, it is probable, as Warren 
points out, that a married priesthood was not un- 
known in certain places and at certain times. St. 
Patrick appears to have been the son of a deacon 
and grandson of a priest, and one Irish canon 
speaks of a cleric and his wife (‘uxor eju&’). 
Gildas in his Inerepatw in sacerdotes seems to 
imply a married priesthood. The efforts to pro- 
mote clerical celibacy in Wales in the 10th cent, 
met with considerable opposition, which continued 
into the two following centuries. Gildas {Epmi. 
xxii. 21 } speaks with approval of the celibate' life, 
and quotes Elijah, Elisha, and J eremiah as examples 
of it (‘ Virgo Elias, Elisaoia virgo, virgines multi 
filii prophetarum *) ; in de Excid. 80 he says, * Hiere- 
mi&s quoque virgo prophetaque ’ ; but this was 
probably in opposition to the current ecclesiastical 
practice of W ales in Ins time. 

The lives of the Celtic saints sometimes describe 
their ascetic practices in terms not unlike those of 
Indian yogis or faqirs , and it has been suggested 
that the principle underlying this self-torture was 
analogous to the Celtic legal remedy of ‘fasting 
against a person/ a practice whereby the person 
‘fasting against 5 another, to whom he had pre- 
ferred a request, could bring his blood upon the 
other person's head, if the fasting led to the faster’s 
death through persistence in refusing the request 
(Fisher and Baring-Gould, British Saints, Intro- 
duction). 

Some of the austerities recorded of Irish mints are as follows : 
— St. Finnchua Is said to have spent seven years suspended hy 
iron shackles under his armpits, ‘so that he might get a plane 
in heaven/ in lieu of one which he had given away. Both he 
and St. Ite are said to have caused their bodies to be eaten into 
by chafers or stag-beetles. St. Findian is said to have worn a 
girdle of iron that cut to the bone. Of St Ciaran we are told 
that he mixed his bread with sand, and of Mm and St. Columbia* 
that they slept on the ground with a stone for a bolster. Of 
St Mochua it is said that he lived as an indtmtsm a prison of 
stone, and that be had only a little aperture left for letting food 
down to him. Of the Welsh saint Brynaeh we are told that he 
lessened his need for the luxury of clothing by dipping his body 
daily in the coldest water, and St Cadoc is also said .to have 
been wasted with fastings. Further, of the Irish mint Kevin it 
is said that he remained for seven years in a standing posture 
without sleep, with his arm held up In the same position, and 
that a blackbird laid and hatched her eggs in his palm. ■ Somo 
of these tales are obviously exaggerations, hut doubtless the 
Celtic monks underwent not a few austerities both necessary 
and voluntary. An ascetic attitude towards women mpmm to 
be reflected in some ritual observances of the Celtic Onureb, as 
for instance in the rule (embodied in the Penitential of Cum- 
inius) that women were to be veiled at the reception of the 
Eucharist. In the Leabhar Breac, too <1 248, col. L), there is 
mentioned an Irish church where women were prohibited from 
going near the altar or taking the chalice into their hands. 
The Irish Liber Byrnnomm, in its praise of the celibate lives 
of St. Patrick and St. Brig it, shows that the ascetic ideal had an 
honoured place in Celtic monasticism ; and Si Patrick says of 
himself in his Covfessio that he prayed as many as a hundred 
prayers a day, and the same number at night. ■ Neither snow, 
frost, nor rain could prevent him from going before daylight to 
Ms wonted place of prayer. In spite of its tribal and other 
features, it cannot he doubted that Celtic asceticism was essenti- 
ally part of the same movement as that which showed Itself is 
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Christendom generally, and was .governed in the main by 
similar ideals. 

f . One of the best known names connected with 
tic asceticism is that of the Culdees (lx*. Cili Dt, 
* the companions of God ’). This term was some- 
times Latinized into Colidei (‘ God- worshippers ’). 
It is probable, according to the view taken by 
Beeves and Zimmer, that this term, as used from 
the 9th to the 12th cent,, did not denote the regular 
successors of the Irish monasticism of the 6th, 7th, 
or 8th cents., but the followers of a new movement, 
which dated from the 8th century. Zimmer sug- 
gests that it was probably due to the influence of 
monks who had returned to Ireland after living at 
Metz under the rule of Chrodegang (a.d. 749). It 
was not in Ireland, however, but in North Britain 
that the Culdee movement attained its most im- 
portant development. 

Many of the terms of Celtic monastic nomenclature were 
derived 'from Latin, but a few were of native origin. Tbe fol- 
lowing are the chief terms of Irish : abb (* tbe abbot ’); mcnabb 
(Le. mmndm abbas, ‘the prior’}; fer Ugind (‘the lector').; 
mac ■Ugind <* the lector’s pupil *) ; coimituide (‘ the warden ’} ; 
manach (‘a monk’); mm c Urteh ('a young monk*); boui- 
airchinnech {‘the prioress’); caillech fa nun’); mac-cailleeh 
fa young nun *) ; berrad manaig (* the tonsure,' in Celtic coun- 
tries over the front of the head from ear to ear); cathair % 
congba.il or mainister (‘a monastery*); anchor a (‘an anchor- 
ite 7 ; anmchara f a soul-friend, * * confessor ’) ; cilia (‘cilicium "); 
dausiti (‘ clausula ') ; cripta (Lat crypta) ; divert (Lafc. desertum, 
* an anchorite's cell ’). In welsh the following are some of the 
terms employed: abad fan abbot*); mynack fa monk’); 
abodes (‘art abbess’); mynaches, Hsian fa nun*)» mynachlog 
(* monachi locus’); mynachdy fa monastery’); cwfeint fa 
convent’); didry fwr (lit. *a homeless man,’ *a hermit’); oner 
(* an anchorite ’) ; rmudwy (lit, ‘ a servant of God,’ * a hermit ’) ; 
cufygl (* cubiculum/ * a hermit*# cell *). The Breton and Cornish 
terms are practically Identical with those of Welsh, The place 
name Dysertb in Flintshire is probably identical In meaning 
with the Irish divert. The derivative of ceila was in Irish dlle, 
In Welsh cell. CU in Welsh place names means * a retreat,* and 
Uan t ‘an enclosure,* a term applied to the precincts of a 
monastic settlement. Generally It is followed by the name of 
& saint, but sometimes by some other word, such as a river 
name : e.g. Llanelwy, Llandaf, Llangefni, Llanarth, Uanllyfni. 
The Welsh term Phvyf, Breton Plou (from Latin plebes), which 
now means * a parish,* meant in mediaeval Welsh * a congrega- 
tion.’ 


6 * The general fusion of Celtic Christianity with 
that of Borne led to the assimilation of the monastic 
institutions also, and the foundation of new mon- 
asteries and nunneries by the leading orders of the 
Continent. In Wales some of the mediaeval abbeys, 
such as Neath, Margam, Strata Florida, Strata 
Marcella, Abereonwy, and Valle Crucis, aided and 
patronized Welsh literature ; but from the I4th 
cent, onwards Welsh poetry, largely under the in- 
fluence of the love-poet Dafydd ab Gwilym, shows 
an anti -ascetic tendency. Unlike Ireland and 
Brittany, Wales has become thoroughly Protestant 
in spirit, and not only Protestant but Noncon- 
formist. So far as the Nonconformity of Wales 
may be said to have an ascetic bias, it is in the 
direction of temperance and total abstinence from 
the consumption of alcohol ; and this tendency has 
left its trace in legislation in the * Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act.’ The Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
especially, views the sale and use of alcohol by its 
officers and members with marked disfavour ; and 
its regulations are strongly hostile to all forms of 
card-playing, dancing, and the drama, but the spirit 
of Welsh Nonconformity in general is practically 
identical in these matters with that of this denomi- 


nation. 
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Literature. 

I. Introduction : Asceticism in its re- 
lation . to Biblical Be v el a ti on. — Th e word 
‘asceticism’ (Gr. &cr/o?<m, from da-Keiv — * to exercise 
or practise ’}» when used in the sphere of religion and 
ethics, denotes self-preparation for a virtuous course 
of conduct, the zealous practice of acts of devotion 
and morality. This practice of virtue in the 
narrower and stricter sense, or what may be called 
moral gymnastic, may consist in exercises of an 
inward kind (prayer offered in the heart, examina- 
tion of conscience, and the like), or in acts of self- 
discipline passing over into the outward life (self- 
mortification by fasting, voluntary poverty, sexual 
continence, etc.). Both forms or asceticism, that 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere and that of a 
physical and external character, were already 
known to classical antiquity, especially in the 
traditional teaching of its philosophers from Py- 
thagoras and Socrates downwards (cf. daK-gcns m 
Plato, for instance Bep. vii. 536 ; and in Aristotle, 
for instance Eth. Nicom. ix. 9 ; as well as the 
mention of rroXXal /cal rravrodamal dcr/ajaeis ocn&ngros 
in Isocrates, p. 226 C, etc.). A specially high 
value was set upon the ascetic habit of life in the 
schools of the Stoics (cf. especially Epictetus, Tlepi 
d<r/o)creurs } Diss. II. xiii. 6), the Cynics (cf. kwlk 7) 
do-Kpats in Jos. Ant. VI. xiii. 6), and the later 
Platonists beginning with Plutarch (cf. the latter’s 
Moral, p. 668 E). Owing to the great and wide- 
spread influence of these schools during the 
Iioman Imperial period, ‘ philosophy 5 and ‘ asceti- 
cism ’ (rb aaicqTiKbv , Epictetus, Diss. II. xii. 6) were 
employed almost as synonymous terms. Abundant 
evidence of the essential identity of the connota- 
tion of the terms ‘ascetic’ and ‘philosopher’ is 
furnished especially by the writings of Philo 
J udseus, as well as by those of numerous Christian 
Fathers from the time of Justin Martyr and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria onwards. When Philo hails 
the Jewish religion, and the Fathers hail Chris- 
tianity, as the true philosophy, both have in view 
a certain ascetic element m their respective re- 
ligions. The moral strictness and earnest demand 
for virtue found in both, when looked at from the 
view-point of asceticism, formed the connecting link 
which rendered possible such a combination of the 
Jewish or Christian ideal of life with the ‘wisdom ’ 
of the Graeco-Boman philosophers. 

As a matter of fact, there does appear to be 
inherent in both the OT and the NT stages of reve- 
lation an element of asceticism. This consists in 
the urgent demand for an earnest combating of 
sin and a complete resignation to the holy will of 
God. In its ritual legislation the Old Testament 
also prescribes fasting — sometimes strictly obliga- 
tory and universal (especially on the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lv 16 29 23 s7 ), at other times optional 
and limited by temporary or personal conditions 
(e.g. J1 l 14 2 13 , Jer 36 9 , 1 S 7« 2 S 12 16 * Ezr 8**) ; 
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in particular, it imposes upon the priestly order 
certain temporary forms of abstinence ; and is 
acquainted with a form of vow in virtue of which 
certain persons abstain all their lives from the 
use of wine (Hu Jg IS 4 , 1 S l loar *, Jer 35). 
And the Hew Testament religion not only takes 
cognizance of these and similar ordinances of the 
Old Covenant, but even itself leaves scope for a 
corresponding ascetic course of conduct. ^ While 
not prescribing fasting as a matter of obligation, 
the HT clearly assumes that this practice will occa- 
sionally be followed by members of the Christian 
community (Mt 6 1S 9 la , Ac 13* 14 23 , 2 Co II 27 etc.) ; 
it exhibits a similar attitude in the matter of 
sexual continence (Mt I9 12 , 1 Co 7 s5 ), or of the 
renunciation of earthly possessions (Mt 19 21 , Ac 2 M 
4 3 ~ 5 4 ), or of temporary submission to a vow (Ac 
21" 4 y), and the like. In short, acts of ascetic dis- 
cipline and training in virtue are contemplated 
in the HT as allowable, nay, even as necessary, 
according to time and circumstances, in the sphere 
of Christianity. In the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ, the Apostle Paul submits himself to 
fastings, watchings, cold, nakedness, etc. (2 Co B B 
11 9W *); and 1 bruises ’ and f subdues 5 his body after 
the manner of athletes (I Co 9 s7 ). And he looks 
for similar action on the part of other seriously- 
minded followers of Christ (Gal 5 24 , Ro 13 14 , Col 3 B ). 

In view of the above and many other Biblical 
expressions, it cannot surely be maintained that 
ascetic practices are excluded by the religion of 
revelation. But, on the other hand, they cannot 
be regarded as a primarily important or funda- 
mentally significant element of that religion! That 
they play only a secondary or accessory rdle in the 
sphere of revealed truth Is plain even at the OT 
stage of religion, both from the relatively small 
number and the moderate strictness of the com- 
mands regarding fasting and other forms of absti- 
nence, and from the sharp polemic of the Law" 
and the Prophets against the excessive bodily and 
external mortification which prevailed widely m the 
religions of Israel’s heathen neighbours (cf. the 
prohibitions of self-mutilation in Lv 19 ana Dt 23, 
and Elijah’s attitude towards the frantic wounding 
of themselves by the priests of Baal, 1 K IS* 8 **). 
There is also proof of this in the absence of all 
trace^ of a partiality or a preference for the un- 
married life in the social and ethical practice of 
life in Israel. To marry and to have children 
remain national fundamental virtues in Israel 
through all periods of its history ; even as late as 
the Roman era, the Pharisees, who were pre- 
eminently the party of strict law, and who showed 
in many other points a disposition towards rigor- 
ous legalism in the matter of ascetic practice, 
maintained a decidedly unfavourable attitude to- 
wards celibacy. The opposite attitude of the 
Essenes cannot count for much, in view of the 
notoriously small number of this party and the 
extent to which they were probably influenced by 
foreign customs, particularly, it may be assumed, 
by the example of the Pythagoreans ; and even in 
this sect there was minority which (according to 
Jos. BJ li, viii. 13) did not renounce marriage. 

That Christ and the primitive Christians devi- 
ated in any of the points here mentioned from 
the traditions that prevailed among the Covenant 
People of the OT is a theory that could be main- 
tained only by a HT exegesis controlled by ascetic 
prejudices. Neither as regards the individual nor 
as regards society do the ethical teachings and pre- 
scriptions of the NT go farther than permit. It is 
intended not as a rigorous statute, but as a com- 
mand of love, when the Lord calls His disciples 
(Mt IQ 88 16 24 , Jn 13 13ff *) to follow after Him in the 
way of the cross and of humility ; and the Apostles 
adopted precisely the same free and mild attitude 


towards the problems of controlling the appetites 
and mortifying the flesh. In regard to these pro- 
blems, St. Paul appears in some measure to have 
made stricter demands (cf. the above-cited passages 
in 1 and 2 Cor. as well as the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, etc.) than even the stern legalist St, James ; 
but an injustice is done him when the attempt is 
made to read into his Epistles anything like a 
commendation of monastic withdrawal from the 
world or of fanatical maintenance of virginity. 
He was and continues to be the preacher of true 
evangelical freedom, even in all those instances 
where he deals with questions of individual or of 
social asceticism (ef. 1 Co 6 1S 9 4S * ICP, Gal 5 1 , Ro 
14 2fr *) ; in the demands he makes for cross-bearing 
he nowhere goes beyond the standard set uj) by 
Jesus Himself. He who would ‘ walk by the Spirit * 
(cf. Gal 5 I6fr *) must, indeed, turn away from all 
works of the flesh ; but there is no hint in this of 
an &<pcioia crwjjLaros or false angel-like spirituality 
(Col 2 16fr ‘), no ‘ hating of one's own flesh * in the sense 
of Neo-Platonic or" Oriental dualistic teachings 
(Eph 5 281 *), no one-sided bodily exercise and morti- 
fication ; for far higher than such yvfu'aaia 

stand b in his estimation the iavrbv wpb$ 

«i M/Heiar (l Ti 4 7 **). Even in the solitary passage in 
which he uses the word aaKuv of religious and 
moral conduct (in his speech before ' Felix at 
CiBsarea, Ac 24 18 doxw dvpbffKoxw $%np 

rpdt rbv x.r.X.), the practice of virtue he has in 
view is that which he champions everywhere else, 
a practice marked by the characteristic freedom 
of the Gospel, and as far removed from Pharisaic 
narrow-mindedness and legal bondage as it is from 
unnatural self-torture after the fashion of Indian 
in or heathen Syrian priests of Asia Minor. 

L The Attitude op the Early Christian 
Church to Asceticism,— In spite of the condi- 
tion of things described above, 'which forbids us to 
regard asceticism as an element of the religions 
and moral life belonging exclusively to the essence 
of Christianity, or prescribed in its original body of 
doctrine as necessary to salvation, the ascetic prin- 
ciple early made way for itself in the development 
of the Christian Church. Hay, in the course of 
this development, asceticism soared to heights and 
produced phenomena in the life of the Church 
which for greatness and far-reaching influence on 
the whole cultured life of humanity fall in no way 
behind what the history of non-Christian religions 
has to show of an analogous kind. Christian 
asceticism is one of the phenomena produced by 
the union of pre-Christian factors of civilization 
with the spirit of Christianity, phenomena which 
—like Christian art, poetry, jurisprudence,, etc.— 
have everywhere made contributions of inestimable 
value and of abiding significance for the further- 
ance and elevation of the mental life of mankind. 
And the source from which the Christian spirit 
derived this element of culture — so far as it did 
not lie in the religious and cultured life of the OT 
— can have been none other than that from which 
formative influences and impulses mainly flowed 
in the departments of art, poetry, politics, and 
law". The beginnings of asceticism in the Christian 
Church, especially as organized in the form of com- 
munities— monasticism— con stitute anoih er chapter 
in the history of that process which is usually 
spoken of as the * Hellenizing of Christianity/ 
Ho other place can be assigned to them than 
within the sphere of this process, which embraces 
the history of the Church from the 2nd to the 5th 
century. For the stage upon which the pheno- 
mena of a fully developed and socially organized 
Christian asceticism first make their appearance 
is found in those lands which constituted the world 
of Graeco-Roman civilization ; and the religious 
and philosophical traditions of this same cultured 
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world form the point _ to which the asceticism of 
the Church, with its ideals and efforts, primarily 
and mainly attaches itself. 

Per se another supposition might appear possible, 
namely, that a fruitful influence upon the ascetic 
and monastic tendencies of the ancient Eastern 
Church proceeded from a religious civilization 
which in ' the matter of asceticism was so richly 
developed as that of India (with ascetic systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism, which date hack to 
a time considerably earlier than the Christian era). 
Or an attempt might be made to trace the earliest 
ascetic and monastic movements in Christianity 
to kindred phenomena in the religions of Babylonia 
(and Syrophcenicia) or of Egypt. But when the 
various pre-Christian religious civilizations are 
pitted against one another and their share in the 
result before us examined, none can dispute the 
palm with Greece. India is far too distant, and 
was always much too widely separated from the 
mental life of the peoples of Western Asia, to be 
seriously taken into account. Towards the re- 
ligious usages of Babylonia and Syria, which might 
certainly he considered with a view to the solution 
of the problem, the people of God in OT times— 
and primitive Christianity in like manner — con- 
sistently assumed^ an attitude only of disapproval 
and sharp opposition (cf. the remark already made 
on 1 K. 18% Again, the analogies with early 
Christian asceticism, which have been sought in 
the religious system of the Egyptians, prove, upon 
closer critical examination, to be merely apparent. 
This remark applies especially to those alleged 
ascetics or priestly monks of the temple of Serapis 
whom H. Weingarten (art. ‘ Mdnchtum 5 in PEE 2 , 
1882 ; and previously in Der Urspruna des 
MoncMums im nachkonstantin. Zeitalter , Gotha, 
1877) sought to represent as the real models and 
teachers of the earliest Christian monks— a false 
theory which has been completely shattered by 
more recent investigation (see E. Preuschen’s 
monograph, Mbnchium und Serapishult, Darm- 
stadt, 1899 [2nd ed. 1903], in which the existence 
of Serapis priests of a monkish type is disproved, 
and therewith the utter impossibility of Wein- 
garten’s hypothesis demonstrated). Thus we must 
abide by the view that the beginnings of early 
Christian asceticism and xnonastieism go back to 
essentially Greek influences, or, to put it more 
exactly, to the influence of the late Greek and 
Judaco- Hellenic schools of philosophy, to which 
we have already referred in this connexion. The 
religions of the Ancient East can at most be 
credited with only an indirect share (the result of 
the syncretism of the Alexandrian epoch) in the 
formative process we are considering. [Cf. , on the 
one side, Edwin Hatch, Influence of Gr . Ideas and 
Usages upon the Chr. Church (Germ, tr., Preusehen, 
Grieckentum und Christentum , Freib. i. B. 1892, p. 
101 If. ), and A. Harnack, Das Mbnchium, seine Ideate 
und seine Geschichtet, Giessen, 1895, esp. p. 18 ff. ; 
and, on the other side, the literature (No. II. ) cited at 
the end of the present article, dealing with the his- 
tory of asceticism prior to and outside Christianity,] 

Long before the rise of monastic organizations, 
by which asceticism was elevated to the rank of 
the ideal of life for the social ethics of Christianity, 
many forms of ascetic practice and endeavour 
had made their appearance within the sphere of 
individual ethics. Some of these had their model 
in Jewish customs. This was the case in par- 
ticular with the habit of fasting twice a week and 
observing fixed daily hours of prayer. For both 
of these practices, the so-called ‘ station 5 fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, and the habit of praying 
at least three times a day (the germ from which 
the later conventual institution of 4 hours J de- 
veloped), there is evidence in writings as early as 


the 2nd cent. ( Didache , VHI. i. 3; Hernias, Sim . 
v. 1, 3 ; Aristides, Apol. 15 ; Tertull. de Jejun . 

i. 10, de Orat . i. 19; Clem. Alex., etc.). And at 
the root of both there is not only the Pharisaic 
Jewish model, but also an underlying allusion, 
dating probably even from Apostolic times, to 
the principal features of the Passion of our Lord. 
The phenomena of pre-monastic early Christian 
asceticism may be assumed to have found their 
models and motives mainly in pagan Hellenism. 
So with the custom (to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of Montanism) of partial fasting for several 
weeks before Easter (the Xerophagy, or Fast of the 
Passion) ; the disposition (attributable to the same 
source) to increase the severity of Church discipline 
and to place additional obstacles in the way of con- 
tracting a second marriage (cf. especially Tertull. 
de Pcenit., de Piidic., ad Uxor., de Monogam., etc.) ; 
as well as the high or exaggerated value (to be 
explained partly from Montanist and partly from 
Gnostic influences) set upon voluntary virginity 
(irap&evia, iyKpdreia) as an ideal. 

We see the corvpkm of all the leading schools 
of theology, Greeks and Latins, Alexandrians and 
non- Alexandrians (cf., in regard to these last, not 
only the already oft-cited Tertullian, but also 
especially Cyprian, de ffab. Virg. and de Orat. 
Domin. ; Lac tan tius, Inst. Div. vi. 23 ; and Meth- 
odius, Conviv. vii. 3, viii.l), participating in the 
endeavour to commend such ascetic practices. The 
ascetic element was most prominent, to be sure, in 
the theology of that school which, as the founder 
of an ecclesiastically orthodox gnosis in opposition 
to that of the heretical Gnostics, ventured to draw 
most boldlyand most deeply from the treasury of the 
traditions of Greek philosophy — the Alexandrian, 
which far surpassed all other theological schools of 
the early Church in the matter of establishing and 
developing Christian asceticism. Even Clement, 
■although he defends the right to hold earthly pos- 
sessions ( Quis div. salv.), and upholds the sanctity 
of the married condition {Peed. ii. 10; Stro7n. ii. 
23, iii. 12), gives expression to very rigorous views 
regarding the Christian attitude to fine clothes and 
various worldly pleasures and enjoyments {Peed. 

ii. Iff., iii. 2f,, 7f.), and even pleads at times in 
favour of an almost Stoically conceived ideal of 
apathy {Strom, iv. 22, cf. iii. 7 and vii. T2). Origen, 
even after he had learned to repent of the hyper- 
ascetic excesses of his youth, in particular his 
self-emasculation (Euseb. HE vi. 8), still remained 
an enthusiastic panegyrist of all forms of world- 
renunciation ana mortifying of the flesh. He went 
still further in the matter of fasting and other 
forms of abstinence (see Horn, in Lv 10 - ll , Exhort, 
ad Martyr, etc.), and especially in recommending 
virginity (on this last point, besides passages like 
c. Cels. i. 26, vii, 48, viii. 55, see especially his 
Com. on Ro 12 1 , where he commends three kinds 
of * living, holy, God-pleasing sacrifice,’ namely a 
martyr death, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence 
from sexual intercourse on the part of married 
persons ; similarly Horn. 23 in Num. ). 

It is not surprising that, when an advance took 
place from the practice of asceticism by individuals 
to its practice by bodies of people, the earliest signs 
of the movement took place where this Christian- 
Gnostic theology made its influence first and most 
powerfully felt. Egypt, the home of the Alex- 
andrian theology, became also the mother-land of 
early Christian monasticism, or, to designate it 
more exactly and correctly, cmnobitism (for /xovaxos 
or povdfav is properly £ a hermit/ f one living alone 5 ; 
it is the living together in Kotvi^w. that stamps the 
ascetics as monks in the modem sense of the word). 
It w r as in those circles in Egypt in which theology 
and church stood in the closest connexion with 
Origen that the impulse towards more intimate 
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association, with a view to a common ascetic life, 
appears to have set in earliest. The adherents 
of the Origenist Hierakas, whom Epiphanies in 
No. 67 of his Catalogue of Heretics describes as 
a sect under the name Tepa/drcu, may in many 
respects be regarded as one of the earliest societies 
of ascetics. But in their case, as previously in 
that of the Encratite party of Tatian, the element 
of theoretical traditional teaching or mystieo- 
Gnosiic speculation probably predominated to 
such an extent that the name * school * or ‘sect* 
fits them better than such designations as ‘ Monch- 
verein’or ‘ Kloster bruderschaft’ (cf. art. ‘Hierakas* 
in PEE* viii. 38 f. by A. Harnack, who does not 
take sufficient account of the peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from the coenobite societies 
of the following period). Like these Hierakites, 
who may have belonged entirely to the 3rd cent., 
the ‘solitaries 5 (yovaxoi, also fiovorporot , 
described by Eusebius in two passages of his 
Commentary on the Psalms (on Pss 67 and 83), 
were also still without the closer social organiza- 
tion. The latter may yet have been wanting also 
to those ‘bond brothers * or ‘sons of the bond* 
(Syr. frnai Jfy&ntii), of whom mention is made 
by a Syrian 'contemporary of Eusebius, namely, 
Aphraates of Edessa, in Nos. 6 and 18 of his 
Homilies. To the category of ascetics who re- 
ceived their impulse from the Alexandrian theo- 
logy we must assign also those representatives of 
the ascetic habit of life who belong to the first 
decades of the 4th cent., and whose dwelling- 

t laces should probably be sought in Palestine and 
yria rather than in Egypt. What here again 
forbids our identifying them with monks proper or 
coenobites is the lack of more definite information 
as to principles of organization or rules that may 
have belonged to them. 

This characteristic of being bound together by 
a fixed principle or rule of life is not wanting, j 
however, in those societies of Middle Egypt which ^ 
from the early part of the 4th cent, began to 
make their appearance in the Eastern Church, 
and as the founders of which St, Antony and St, 
Paehomius have gained superlative fame. The 
former (bom 251, died 356) lived for some decades 
(from about 270) as a hermit in the mountain 
wastes of northern Middle Egypt, (on the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite Arsmoe and Heracleo- 
polis. Then, shortly after the year 300, a number 
of bodies of associates in his ascetic mode of life, 
who had taken up their abode in the same region, 
were trained by him to work and to practise de- 
votional exercises in common, and thus— though 
for a time without written rules — a kind of 
monastic life was established. The sites of two of 
the KoivSfiia, or colonies of monks, established and 
directed by St. Antony down to his death (i.e, 
for a full half century) can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty ; Pispir, or the ‘ outer mount of Antonins/ 
lying close to the right bank of the Nile, and the 
‘inner mount of Antonins/ lying farther to the 
east, near the Red Sea. While this older patri- 
arch of Egyptian monasticism still refrained from 
committing Ins rules to writing, his younger con- 
temporary Paehomius (bom c. 290, died 345 or 
346) provided the hosts of ascetics who gathered 
round him in southern Middle Egypt, between 
Akhmlm [Panopolis] and Denderah, with a rule 
of life which regulated in detail their devotional 
exercises and their work. This body of rules was, 
no doubt, reduced to writing by himself or by some 
of his immediate associates. By the authors of 
the earliest accounts of his life and work it was 
regarded ^ as a product of Divine inspiration, 
having, it was alleged, been given to him, 
written on a tablet of brass, by an angel while he 
sojourned in a cave. Its prescriptions regulate in 


the most minute detail not only the daily round of 
work and prayer, but also everything relating to 
the food, the clothes, the sleep, and the dwellings 
of the monks. They comprise much that is original 
and characteristic of the national Egyptian mon- 
astic usage, but also some things which the later 
tradition did not accept at all (so, especially^ the 
division of the inmates of each establishment into 
24 Tayya.ro, classified according to age), or accepted 
only with considerable modifications (for instance, 
the prescription of 3 x 12 daily acts of prayer). 

Partly independent of the models ottered by the 
creations of these two great monastic fathers, and 
partly with more or less dose attachment to them, 
there arose even during their lifetime various large 
and afterwards influential settlements of asso- 
ciated bands of ascetics. Thus we find (1) in 
Lower Egypt, the monasteries, or, to be more 
correct, the hermit-villages of the Nitrian moun- 
tain, founded somewhere about the year 320 by 
Amun or Ammonias, as well as those of the desert 
of Skete to the north of this hill country, founded 
about 330 by Macarius * the Great" or 4 the 
Egyptian* (died 390); (2) the South Palestinian 
hermitages and monasteries of St. Hilarion, a 
pupil or St. Anthony fe. 320-360) ; (3) the N. 
Syrian and Mesopotamian monasteries called into 
being about 325 in Nisi bis and its environs by the 
Egyptian Awgfxi (a monkish saint who received 
his training at Tabennisi, the principal monastery 
of Paehomius) ; (4) the monastic societies estab- 
lished about 330 still farther north, in Armenia, 
Pontuss, and Cappadocia, by Eustathius of Sebaste, 
Only a little later are the phenomena which mark 
the laying of the foundation of a joint practice of 
asceticism in the West, especially the essentially 
monastic activity of St. Martin (c. 370-400) in 
Western Gaul. Regarding the majority of these 
fathers of the monastic system we have more or 
less detailed and in the main reliable historical 
information. In his. Hist aria Lausiaca (written 
in the beginning of the 5th cent.), Palladios has 
collected sketches of the lives of some 70 not- 
able ascetics and founders of monasteries. These 
sketches, while not devoid of certain features of 
embellishment, are never pure fictions, but rather 
embody reports by eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
persons and events in question. The same remark 
applies to the historical value of the still older 
Hist aria Monackorum by Rufinas, and to Athan- 
asius’s Vita Antonii. Here, again, this last-named 
biography of the most famous of all the Oriental 
fathers of monasticism has handed down to us 
information which, while it is enriched with not a 
few legendary additions, represents in the main the 
authentic testimony of contemporaries. [Against 
the attacks of modern hyper-critics (esp. the above* 
named Weingarten) on these and other sources for 
the history of asceticism and monasticism during 
the era oi Constantine and the following period, 
see, in general, the discussions by C. Butler and 
the author of the present article in the works 
cited below (esp. Zockier, Askrne und Monchtum, 
pp. 188 if, 200 E, 212 ft)]. 

III . Development op asceticism in ms 
Middle Ages. — The Church of the Middle 
Ages added scarcely anything that was essentially 
new to the forms of ascetic effort and action that 
had become usual in the Early Church period ; 
but in the matter of establishing fixed 'rules and 
systematizing these forms it went far beyond what 
had been done by the Ancient Church, The de- 
velopment in Question was accomplished in the 
course of the following four periods ; 

I. The transition period from the Early Church 
to the Middle Ages proper (c. 360-800).— During 
this period the labours of a number of monastic 
legislators in East and West gave permanent form 
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and binding force to the traditions of the era of 
Constantine with reference to the living together 
of .ascetics in monastic establishments. Basil the 
Great of Caesarea (died 379} drew up a set of rules, 
which proved of fundamental importance and 
attained to permanent influence, for the monastic 
system of the Eastern Roman Empire and partly 
also of Lower Italy and Sicily. Suppression of 
the hermit or anchorite form of monastic life 
(which was still frequently preferred by the 
earliest Oriental ascetics) by coenobite arrange- 
ments, transfer of monastic settlements from re- 
mote deserts to the neighbourhood of cities, rejec- 
tion of hyper-ascetic excesses {e.q. in such matters 
as fasting and the number of daily times of prayer, 
which were restricted to seven or eight), and gener- 
ally an increasing mildness of disposition, directed 
to the discouraging of excessive ascetic enthusi- 
asm-such are, upon the whole, the characteristic 
features of this organization which derived its 
origin and its name from Basil. In the Latin 
edition of the Rules of Basil, which Rufi nus pre- 
pared to serve as a constitution for the lower 
Italian and Sicilian branches of this monastic 
family, provision is made even for the establish- 
ment of double religious houses, i.e. the erection 
close to one another of monasteries under an 
abbot and of nunneries under a * mother/ The 
foundation of these double houses indicates a 
shrinking from the vehemence of the older sexual 
asceticism. A similar custom prevailed frequently 
in the West, even independently of the influence 
of Basil and Rufinus. Such houses were founded, 
for instance, in Spain by Fructuosus (died 670) ; 
in the British Isles we have examples in the Iro- 
Scottish religious houses founded by St. Patrick 
and St. Columba ; and still later in the orders of 
Robert of Arbrissel (died 1117), Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham (died 1189), and Birgitta of Sweden 
(died' 1373) ; cf. Zockler, Lc . pp. 290, 379 fR, 419 ff., 
541 f. More or less important developments con- 
tinued to be undergone by Basil’s monastic legis- 
lation in the Byzantine East till towards the 
middle of the 11th century. These concerned 
especially such matters as the placing of the re- 
ligious houses under the bishop’s superintendence, 
increased severity of discipline within convents, 
an organic union whereby anchorites (/ceXAtwrcu, 
‘inmates of cells’) lived with coenobites within 
the same cloistral district, and the distinguishing 
of the monks’ right of penitential discipline from 
the pastoral charge exercised by the secular clergy. 
Most effective for this development were the 
ecclesiastical prescriptions of Justinian’s civil 
code ; the canons of certain synods of the 7th 
and 8th cents., especially the Trullan Council, ii. 
692; the influence of the patriarch Germanus of 
Constantinople (died 703), of the abbot Theodoras 
Studita (died 826), of Athanasius of Trapezus {c. 
960 S'.) who founded the oldest principal religious 
house of the monastic republic on Mt. Athos, and 
of the Constantinopolitan monastic prefect, Simeon 
the younger (e. 1040 ; cf, Zockler, Lc, p. 290 ff. ; 
and, in regard to the last named, K. Hoff, Enthu- 
siasm us und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Monch- 
tum , Leipzig, 1898). 

Turning to the monastic system and asceticism 
of the West, we discover the most influential 
legislator and most famous founder of orders in 
the person of Benedict the Great of Nursia (died 
543), the founder of Monte Casino. A number of 
his predecessors in the West (in particular Joh. 
Cassianus [died 435] and Csesarius of Arles [died 
542], the former the composer of rules for monks, 
the latter the author of a system for nuns) had 
sought to adapt the ascetic traditions of the East 
as represented by Egypt and Syria to the needs of 
the inmates of Western religious bouses. In 


relation to these attempts it is to he noted that 
the course followed by the Begula Benedict i, 
which became the fundamental code of the 
greatest of all the orders of monks, is partly to 
summarize and partly to condense and simplify 
previous results. The Begula in its present form 
is divided into 73 chapters, and though perhaps 
not free from some later additions, may be re- 
garded, certainly up to ch. 66, as genuine. It 
exhibits no small degree of legislative wisdom in 
its enactments, which are marked on the one 
hand by strictness and on the other by humanity 
and mildness. It wears the aspect of strictness in 
its insistence upon the maintenance of the votum 
stabilitatis, and in its measures for ensuring a 
strict clausura in opposition to all undutifulness 
and disposition on the part of the monks to wander 
about without restraint ; so also in its demand 
that there shall be no holding of private property 
by any inmate of a religious house ; in short, in 
its enforcing of the three fundamental monastic 
duties : cast Has, obedientia , paupertas . But, on 
the other hand, it evinces relative mildness in its 
dietary prescriptions (the eating of flesh food 
being prohibited, but a moderate quantity of wine 
allowed), its regulation of dress, its enjoining of 
silence (taciturmtas) at fixed times, and its direc- 
tions as to devotions, eight daily ‘hours’ being 
indeed prescribed, but excessive length being 
avoided by reducing the number of Psalms to be 
sung in each * hour 1 to three. The Begula of the 
patriarch of Monte Casino knows as yet nothing of 
the more violent methods of penance and discipline, 
such as self-flagellation, wearing the hair shirt, 
temporary inclusio , or confinement of monks in 
their cells, etc. It was reserved for later epochs 
in the Middle Ages to give birth increasingly to 
such aggravations of ascetic practice until an un- 
natural degree was reached. 

2 . The period from the beginning of the 9th till 
towards the end of the 11th century (from Charle- 
magne to Hildebrand). — This period is character- 
ized, on the one hand, by the beginnings of that 
rigorous reaction, within the bosom of the Bene- 
dictine order of monks, against the frequent 
laxity or disuse of monastic discipline, such a re- 
action as is exhibited in the reforms of the younger 
Benedict (of Aniane, died 821) and the ‘congre- 
gation ’ of Cluny (especially from the time of its 
second abbot, Odo [died 942]) ; and, on the other 
hand, by the constant effort of the Church, through 
the instrumentality of penance, to carry over ascetic 
principles and habits of life to the lay world. 
Amongst the literature serving this purpose (the 
Libri Bcsnitentiales), one of the earliest and most 
prominent places should he assigned to the works 
of Columbanus of Luxeuil (died 615), who com- 
posed not only a hook of penance for laymen, but 
a rule for religious houses ( regula ccenobialis) 
which contained a severe penal code. In this 
class of literature we find prescribed not only a 
number of the ordinary forms of penance for sins 
that have been confessed (money fines, almsgiving, 
pilgrimages to distant shrines, intensified fastings, 
etc. ), but with special frequency also the penalty 
of flagellation. In connexion with the rigorous 
movement emanating from Cluny, there were many 
monasteries in which, from the commencement of 
the 11th cent., this flagellation was practised in 
a specially severe form, and with all sorts of 
refinements added to intensify it. Thus arose 
the practice of self-flagellation, first introduced in 
certain religious houses of Central Italy (Clusium, 
Pomposia, perhaps also at Camaldoli near Arezzo, 
the original seat of the Camaldulensian ‘congre- 
gation’ founded by Romuald [died 1027]), and 
reduced to a flue art in Peter Damiani’s establish- 
ment, Fonte Avellana, by Dominicus, surname d 
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Lorieatus [c. 1050), who added to the self-inflicted 
flagellation yet other methods of mortifying the 
flesh, notably the performance of numerous genu- 
flexions {imianmz) during the singing of Psalms 
in Divine worship, and so became a much admired 
hero of the self-torturing hyper-ascetic discipline 
(see the literature cited below). 

A more harmless form of the joint practice of 
asceticism, likewise developed first in the religious 
houses that were influenced by the reforming 
movement of Ciuny, and showing itself almost 
simultaneously in Central Italy and in South 
Germany, consisted in the institution of lay- 
brothers or ‘ outside brothers’ (fratres exteriores 
or conversi or even barbati). These were a kind 
of half -monks, who, because they were subject to 
only part of Benedict’s Regula and were not bound 
to wear the monastic habit, did much to diffuse the 
spirit of monastic piety even in lay circles, and 
at the same time to extend the political influence 
of the monastery. Starting from Gualbert’s 4 con- 
gregation’ of Vallombrosa near Florence (c. 10S8), 
and from Hirsehau, the monastery of abbot William 
the Holy (died 1091), this institution of lay-brothers 
gradually established itself in other 1 congrega- 
tions’ as well. It became the model for those 
brotherhoods of Penitents or Tertiaries which were 
afterwards (from the end of the 13th cent. ) affiliated 
with the mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, and from whose activity results of great 
significance followed. 

3 . The period of the Crusades and of the last two 
centuries of the Middle Ages [c. 1100-15 17). — The 
characteristics of this period are an ever-growing 
effort on the part of the religious orders to extend 
their manner of cultivating piety to the Church as 
a whole, and an increasing tendency to multiply 
ascetic practices and forms. Even during the 
12 th cent, the monastieizing of the secular clergy 
by the imposition of celibacy — a movement which 
had the fashion set to it in Xiome from the time of 
Gregory vil— had been accomplished in almost 
all the countries of the West, both the great 
rival ‘congregations 9 of the Benedictine order, 
that of Ciuny and that of the Cistercians, lending 
their services to the Curia for this end. Still 
greater results were reached by the above-men- 
tioned mendicant orders, which from the 13th cent, 
began to take up the work of both these bodies 
and in general of the older religious orders. Partly 
through the stringency with which they enforced 
the rule of poverty, partly through the institution 
of Tertiaries above referred to, and, in addition to 
all this, owing to their preaching in the language 
of the people, and to the self-sacrificing character 
of their pastoral activity, especially in times of 
severe national calamities, they gained for them- 
selves a degree of popularity which threw all 
their predecessors into the shade. Many pheno- 
mena of asceticism as well as hyper-asceticism 
still prevailed side by side with the influences 
emanating from these regularly constituted chief 
representatives of monastic piety. Such, for 
instance, was the practice, much resorted bo by 
both sexes, of mclusw, or allowing themselves to be 
shut up in narrow cells, caves, or huts, sometimes 
in remote districts, sometimes in the vicinity of 
much frequented churches or religious houses. 
Bo with pilgrimages to places of devotion and 
miracle-working shrines, the latter increasing 
in number towards the end of the Middle Ages. 
To the same category belong the processions of 
flagellants, which after the year 1349 repeatedly 
poured over great tracts of country, and whose 
practices about the beginning of the 15th cent, 
were brought to the highest degree of perfection 
under the guidance of the Spanish Dominican saint 
Yincentius Ferrer ( 1401 - 1417 ). Another pheno- 


menon was the appearance in particular localities 
of groups of people who were seized with a 
sudden religious (or semi-religious) mania, e.g. the 
‘dancers 5 of the Lower Rhine and Holland (1374) 
and Sfcrassburg (1418). Finally must be mentioned 
the numerous instances, amounting almost to a 
general epidemic of asceticism, in which, from 
the time of the * stigmatization 5 miracle connected 
with St. Francis (1224), visible copies of the wounds 
of Christ were, it was alleged, miraculously pro- 
duced on persons of both sexes, sometimes within 
the pale of the two rival orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominie, sometimes outside it. 

The above and kindred phenomena betray a 
religious degeneration, hand in hand with which 
went numerous symptoms of moral decay, particu- 
larly in the discipline of most of the religious 
orders, old and new alike. An attempt was made 
to counteract this degeneration by the mystical 
and inward tendency which marked some ascetic 
groups, esp. the * Brothers of the Common Life 9 
[q. v.), who spread from the Netherlands over North 
and Central Germany ; but this effort to lead men 
to spiritual religious exercises and to a spiritual 
following of Christ failed to make any deep and 
lasting impression upon any large number of 
people. 

IV. Asceticism Mobmrs Tim es, -- The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century led to a 
return, on the part of all that portion of Western 
Christendom which adhered to it, to that limited 
measure of ascetic practice and aim which was 
the norm for primitive Christianity, with its 
freedom from the Law. In other words, an 
attitude of disapproval was. adopted not only 
towards the hyper- asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
but also towards those intensifications of the 
ascetic-monastic principle which had made their 
appearance in the Early Church. On the other 
hand, in both the Churches of Catholic tradition, 
the Roman and the Greek, this critical attitude, 
derived from the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, towards the development of previous 
centuries was condemned as unbridled anfci- 
nomianism. Hence the attempt was made to 
conserve not only the ascetic but partly also the 
hyper-ascetic acquisitions of the Church’s past. 
Accordingly a wide severance between the prin- 
cipal Churches in the matter of their ascetic 
practice now set in. 

X. The Grmco-Russian Church . — This Church, 
which had been more or less untouched by the 
exaggerations of asceticism that had shown 
themselves during the mediaeval development of 
the Western Church, continues to abide in all 
essentials by the forms and conditions with which 
the period of primitive Christianity had ended. 
Hence for it an enduring validity belongs to 
Canon 13 of the Second Trull&n Council, which 
frees the priests and the lower clergy In general 
from the obligation to celibacy ; as well as to the 
12 th Canon of the same Council, which strictly 
binds the higher grades of the hierarchy, from 
bishops upwards, to an unmarried life. Accord- 
ingly, the higher church offices can, as a rule, be 
held only by men chosen from the ranks of the 
monastic clergy — a principle far-reaching in Its 
bearing upon the whole ecclesiastical and civil 
life, and serving to erect a great wall of partition 
against Western Catholicism. 

2 . The Roman Catholic Church *— Along with the 
celibacy of the clergy, this Church retains almost 
all the other intensifications of the ascetic principle 
which the mediaeval development added to the 
Early Church traditions. Nay, in the interests 
of its contra-reforming aims it has in not a few 
points gone beyond the Middle Ages. New forms 
of ascetic discipline and self-torture could indeed 
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no longer be Invented, but all that was possible was 
done in order to give more effective form and 
more refined manner to the creations of earlier 
days. This will be seen if, for instance, Loyola’s 
Exercitia spirit ualia be compared with their em- 
bryonic types in the monastic mysticism of the 
Brothers of the Common Life, or if the Jesuitical 
school comedies and the performance of oratorios 
in the order of Neri be compared with the crudities 
of the clerical plays of the closing pre-Reformation 
period. Of the unnatural extravagances of the 
later mediaeval asceticism, some, such' as flagellant* 
ism, indusio, the wearing of # the penitential shirt, 
etc*, were, if not wholly suppressed, at least some- 
what mitigated and more discreetly ordered. The 
tendency to multiply the forms of joint practice of 
asceticism was still maintained. And especially 
in the frequent formation of new religious brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods outside the orders proper 
the more recent Catholicism exhibits an inventive 
genius and a productive power which have been able 
to defy all counter-forces, including even the re- 
volutionary storm at the transition from the 18th 
to the 19th cent., and which at the beginning of 
the present century continue to exhibit the mine 
capacity as during the first decades of the counter- 
Reformation. The Society of J esus forms the chief 
centre. Within its bosom is constantly produced 
that inexhaustible supply of ascetic vital energy 
which is diffused in all directions with triumphant 
effect. The uniqueness of this most important and 
original of all Catholic orders consists neither in 
unexampled severity of self-mortification nor in un- 
usual zeal in performing deeds of loving self-sacrifice, 
nor yet in a superlative degree of scientific indus- 
try* In none of these points, least of all in the 
last-named, is the order of Loyola content to hold 
a secondary place ; bnt it seeks its chief glory in 
an intensifying of the monastic virtue of obedience, 
whereby it far surpasses all that has been achieved 
in this matter by earlier ascetic societies. The 
secret of its greatness lies in the blindly obedient 
devotion on the part both of its individual members 
and of its superiors to the command of the Pope, 
and all with a view to extirpating Protestant 
heresy. To the vow of obedience it has imparted, 
especially by that sacrifice of intellect to which it 
trains its pupils, a military precision which secures 
for it an incomparable superiority over all the 
other militant orders of the Papal Church. And, 
owing to this essentially military character and 
organization, while it has not indeed reached its 
goal in the extirpation of Protestantism, it has 
gained other successes of the utmost importance. 
Instead of the Churches of Protestantism, it has 
completely conquered its own Church, and secured 
for itself within it a position of influence which, to 
all appearance, is destined to continue for decades 
if not for centuries. 

3. The Protestant Churches . — These reject, as 
their reforming instruments and Confessions de- 
clare with practical unanimity (ef. Conf. Aug. artt. 
26, 27 ; XXXIX Artt., xxxii., xxxiv. ; Conf. Helvet. 
ii. 18, 24, 29 ; Scotch Conf. i. 14, 15, and iL), the 
Roman demand for the celibacy of the clergy, just 
as they oppose the claiming of special merit for 
ascetic displays of virtue. A certain number of 
wonted ascetic observances, especially in the matter 
of keeping weekly and yearly fasts, passed over into 
the practice of Lutherans, Anglicans, and some 
of the other Reformed Churches in the times im- 
mediately following the Reformation, but have sur- 
vived in only a very limited measure down to the 
present day. A return to the principles and prac- 
tices of strict asceticism in the matter both of fasting 
and of abstinence from worldly pleasures and en- 
joyments, evincing in general a tendency to with- 
drawal from the world, was aimed at and in some 


measure achieved by the Continental Pietism of 
the 17th and 18th cents., as well as in England 
and her colonies by Methodism and some of the 
Methodist and Baptist sects (especially the Tankers 
[from c. 1724] and the Shakers [from 1774], both of 
which favoured the principles of celibacy and com- 
plete community of property). But even these 
attempts led for the. most part to no permanent 
results. The Pietistic bodies in Germany, in so 
far as they survived the Spener-Franeke and Zin- 
zendorf times, introduced important modifications 
in their opposition to a more secular form of Christi- 
anity. A more enduring character belongs to the 
ascetic efforts of many branches of British and 
American Methodism. Particularly in the sphere 
of the crusade against alcohol not a little success 
has already been achieved, whose salutary influence 
extends to the life of other denominations as well, 
and from which still more may be looked for in 
the future. A similar remark applies to the 
work of the Salvation Army. Its £ Self-Denial 
Efforts/ i.e. abstinence from a number of the 
pleasures of life with a view to being able to give 
all the more for the benefit of others, may be classed 
with those forms of ascetic action whose survival 
and wider diffusion within the pale of Protestant 
Christianity are in general to be wished and prayed 
for. Similar in character and aim are the £ Weeks 
of Self-Denial* that have recently become common 
among the Presbyterians of North America, of 
which an account is given by R. E. Thompson, the 
historian of that denomination, m American Church 
History series, vi. 189. 
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Louvain and Paris, 1898 ; James O. Hannay, The Spirit and 
Origin of Christian Monasticism, London, 1903; Cuthbert 
Butler, The Lausiae Bistory of Palladium, 2 vote., Cambridge, 
1898-1904 ; Stephan Schiwietz, Das morgenldndische Mrnch- 
tum , Mainz, 1904 ; cf. also the monographs (cited in the text 
above) of Weingarten, Preuschen, Harnack, etc., and, in 
general, Zockler, Askese und Monchtum, pp. 149-285. 

IT. Eastern asceticism in the Church of the Middle 
AGES: F. Kattenbusch, Vergleichende Confessionskunde, i. 
(Freiburg, 1892), pp. 622-542 ; Phil. Meyer , 4 Die Athoskloster’ 
in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1890, and the same author’s 
Die Baupturkundenfiir die Geschichte der Athoskloster, Leipzig, 
1893 ; Kosmas Blaches, ( ‘H x**P<r 6 1 ^ 70-09 row “Aycov "Opovs *A Bm 
xal at iv avrtp uAvax real ol /xovaxoC, iraAat re ical vvv, Volo, 1903 ; 
G. A, Schneider, Der heilige Theodor von Studion, Munster, 
1900 ; K. Hott'EntkvsiasmusuridBussgewalt beim griechischen 
Monchtum, Leipzig, 1898 ; cf. Zockler, Askese und Monchtum. 
pp. 2S5 ff., 620 £ 

Y. Western Ca mono Asceticism : Max Heimbucher, Die 
Orden und Congregationen der kathol. Kirche\ 3. vote., Pader- 
born, 1907 ; E* Spreitzenhofer, O.S.B., Die Entwickluna des 
alien Mbnchtumsxn Italian bis zum Auftreten desheiligen Bene- 
dikt, Vienna, 1894 ; G. Grutemacher, Die. Bedeutung Benedicts 
von Nursia und seiner Regel in der Geschichte des Mdnchtums, 
Berlin, 1892 ; Seebass ana Zockler, art. * Benedikterorden,’ in 
PRB$ ii. 577ff. ; E. Sacknr, Die Cluniactmser in Hirer kirch- 
lichen Wirksamkeit bis zur JUitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts, 2 
vote., Halle, 1891-1894: cf., in general, Hauck, Kirchenge- 
schichte Deutschlands, Leipzig, 1900-1906, vols. ii Hi. iv., and 
Zockler, op. ciL pp. 823-557. 
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VI. History of Asceticism in modern Times: On Greek 
«d Roman Catholic asceticism see Kactenbusch and Heim- 
bticher, opp . citL; and cf.» for the different modern orders, 
artt. Capuchins, Jesuits, Liouoriass, etc. On asceticism in the 
Protestant Churches see H. Josephson, Die evangel. Askese, 
Leipzig, 1890 ; JuL Kaftan, Die AskeM im Lehcn dm evangel 
Chrwtentwns, Potsdam,, 1904; cf. also the artfc. Methodism and 
Pietism, and, in general, Zockler, op, dl pp. 55-8-631. 

O. Zockler. 

ASCETICISM (Greek). — We find asceticism 
even in ancient Greek life, and there, in fact, its 
unseen beginnings go hack to the 7th cent. B.c. 
Sundry anticipations of the practice are traceable 
in various religious cults, as, e.g. r the rigorous 
fasting enjoined by the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
fast- day in the sacred calendar of the Attic 
Thesmophoria , the fasting preparatory to incuba- 
tion in the ehthonian cults, etc.* But none of 
these ever got beyond the embryonic stage, as they 
did not emanate from any systematic religious 
conception of the world. Ascetic movements of 
real significance make their first appearance -among : 
the ecstatic seers and purifiers of the- 7th and 6th 
centuries B.€. Thus A bans, whom Pindar (frag, 
270 B) names as a contemporary of Croesus, is said 
to have carried the golden arrow of Apollo over 
the whole earth without taking food.t In Strabo, 
vii. SOI, he appears as the pattern evuoXlas ml \ir6- 
ttjtos ml dLKCLKxruvrjs — a description, of course, merely 
legendary and idealizing. The famous seer and 
purifier, Epimemdes of Crete, is also extolled by 
ancient authorities for his rigorous fasting and 
his ascetic mode of life in general . t While it may 
be the ease that these reports all proceed, from the 
Pseudepimen idea of Onomacrilus, we have never- 
theless no reason to -doubt the ascetic tendencies 
of the persons named, or of kindred spirits. This 
is, in fact, confirmed by the account given in 
Hippocrates, de Mark Suer, . e. I (Li it re, ii. 354 if.)* 
of the rules of abstinence prescribed by such puri- 
fiers. § The purpose of these regulations and cere- 
monies was to purify men from the contaminating 
touch of demons. And, indeed, the practice of 
cathartics in general arose mainly from the dread 
of demonic powers, with their standing menace of 
pollution. Such ideas had not yet taken shape in 
the Homeric age. 

These germinal notions, however, could not de- 
velop into a genuine asceticism until men had 
become conscious of an opposition between body 
and soul. No doubt the idea that the soul may 
pursue an independent existence apart from the 
body belongs to the remote past, the phenomena 
of dreams, the trance of ‘possession/ as also the 
frequently abrupt transition from life to death, all 
having tended to suggest such a thought to primitive 
man. But the feeling of an opposition, the surmise 
that the soul is in its nature divine, while the 
body is merely its prison-house, makes its first 
appearance in Greece as a result of the experiences 
of men in a state of ecstasy, notably in connexion 
with the Dionysan cult. It was, in fact, the tri- 
umphal advance of the Dionysan religion which 
first gave currency to the conviction that the soul 
acquires hitherto unsuspected powers once it is free 
from the trammels of tne body — a conviction pre- 
sently appropriated by the adherents of Orphism. 
‘Of small account, as contrasted with the soul, 
ever striving after freedom, must appear the body, 
as that which obstructs, which fetters, and which 
must be cast off/'. . . ‘It was all but inevitable 

* Not only in the Demeter cult, but also In the worship of 
deities of foreign extraction : Cybele, or, later, Isis, or. finally, 
Mithras. - ■ ■ ^ : ■ 

f Herodot. iv. 36 ; Plato, Charmides. 158 B ; Lycurir. frag. 86 ; 
lamblich. Vit Pyfhag. 141. 

t Dio g, Laert. L 114= Diels, FragMl 490,1. 16ff. ; Plato, Laws, 
ni. 677 D (reference to Hesiod, Op. 40 f.); Plutarch, Sept. Sap. 
Conviv. 167 D= Diels, FragP 492, 27 n. ; Theophrast. Hist. Plant . 
vii. 12. 1, Char. l&=FragP 493, No. 6. 

§ With Hippocrates’ sketch cf. the Pythagorean regulations 
In Diog. Laert. viii. 33. 


that one who had become familiar with the idea 
of the antagonism between body and soul, especi- 
ally if he moved in the circle of cathartic ideas and 
practices, should hit upon the thought that the 
soul itself must be “ purified” from the body as a 
defiling encumbrance (Rohde, Psyche 11 , ii. 101)/ 
Tills' feeling of the rigid opposition between soul 
and body , as also of their vital and radical differ - 
enee in value , forms the one main source of asceti- 
cism. The other is to be looked for in the nascent 
consciousness of sin , and the consequent yearning 
for redemption , in troubled souls.* Before the age 
of (let us say) Hesiod, such feelings had no place 
whatever in Greek® life. They sprang from a 
pessimistic outlook upon earthly existence (cf. art. 
Pessimism), the proximate causes of which pro- 
bably lay in the social and political conditions 
as well as in the revolutionary changes of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.c. Asceticism was regarded 
as -a means of liberating the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh and of the world of sense in general 
(that the body is the prison of the soul was one of 
the leading ideas of Orphism f } ; by the practice 
of asceticism, in fact, the soul, divine in origin, 
but meanwhile immured in the body by reason of 
its guilt, might free itself from every corporeal 
bond, as from the whole 1 cycle of becoming/ and, 
venturing forth upon its flight to the Deity, at 
length become one therewith. £ Here we come 
upon the conjunction of asceticism -and mysticism. 

i. Orphism.— Views of this character make their 
first appearance in the communities named after 
the Thracian bard Orpheus, which can be traced 
to about the middle of the 6th cent. B.c. The 
Orphic sect, which in the 6th cent, appears to 
have had its main centre in Athens,— witness the 
fact that Onomacrifcns flourished at the Court of 
the Pisistraticlce, — seems, towards the end of the 
same century, to have found a particularly con- 
genial soil in lower Italy and Sicily. § Fresh and 
surprising evidence of this has been furnished by 
the gold leaves found in tombs of the 4th and 3rd 
cents. B.C. at Petilia, near Tkurii. An inscription 
of like import, moreover, dating from the 2nd 
cent. B.C., has been discovered at Eleutherna in 
Crete. While Orphism was never assimilated by 
the civic religion,]! and while the various Orphic 
cults from the 4th cent, onwards degenerated more 
and more into esoteric mysteries and nonconform- 
ing communities, they nevertheless continued to 
exist till the close of the ancient era, and still 
exercised a profound influence upon Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism and Neo-Platonism, as well as upon 
early Christian ideas regarding the other world 
and the experiences of the soul after death. The 
central feature of the Orphic faith was constituted 
by the fortunes of the god Dionysus-Zagreus, who 
as a child was torn in pieces and devoured by the 
Titans, Athene being able to recover his heart 
only; this she carried to Zeus, who, having 
swallowed it, presently, with Semele, begot the 
‘new Dionysus/ and destroyed the Titans with a 
thunderbolt. From their ashes afterwards arose 
the human race, and, accordingly, there are in 
man two constituent elements— a Dionysan and 
a Titanic. It is the Dionysan constituent that 

f enerates the human soul, and man must free 
imself as far as possible from the Titanic element 
in order to return once more to the deity whose 
essence he likewise shares. 

The outstanding feature of early Orphic as- 
ceticism was the prohibition of animal food (cf. 
Euripides, HippolyL 952= Diels, Frag A 471, No, 8). 
* Orphica, frag. 226. 

f Cf. especially Plato, CratyL 4000 ; PKmdo » 626 = Orphica . 
frag. 221 (Abel). 

X Cf. e.g. Orphica, frag. 226. 

§ The earliest specific mention of the sect is in Herod, ii 81. 

I E. Maass is of a different opinion. 
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In Aristophanes, Frogs, 1032, iSschylus (who had probably 
been initiated into the Orphic mysteries) says ; 

’Op$d>? p&v yap rcAtras 0" r h uZv teariB<n$it (hSvtov r aweveaQai. 
01 Euripides, frag:, 475 N 2 , v. 16 ff. ; 

JIaXXtvKa 3” eifima ■tfrsvym 
yimmp r« J3p07&>v teal wxpo&pcqr 
ov £(ptfX7FT6}iWQ$ rn)v t* ifwpwypaw 
J3p»tnv iStovu w rre^vkaypoi.* 

See &ISO Plato. Laws* vL 782 0 ; ©Ml Jiteof erdkpxav pJkv yevcaSat 
&vfta.Ta re ouk rots 0e<xs £u>a, wekavos. Be teal pjtkvn Kaprroi SeSew 
tcaijotavTa akk a ayva 6upara, crap/ctov S' dmCxovro &>$; ovx 
©otov §r itr&wtp ©Ml roM wr 6f*5v aiftart puatrtcr, dAAa 

*Op<$»«cot vims Acy6|*«r©t ^5 tot iyiyvomo ijaotv rot? Tore, dipb%tDv 
/ucr Ix^fterot irdbvsav, iftijrtix&p 81 rovvavriov rrdvriov direydfievouf 
Hie prohibition not only applied to the eating of flesh, hut 
cohered all food-stuffs of animal origin,, even eggs (frag. 42, 
Abel); and, amongst vegetables, beans: cl Diels, Frag* 214, 
28 : 31 «eal 'Op^itos ra&e emf, AetAot, ?r<u»5etAot, Kvaptov air'o 

X'etpa? «x€or0ai kaPlcror rot Kvafiovs rtf $ay«r /ce6aAd$ r* rojc?;a>r. 

The reason of these prohibitions was that the 
things referred to were used by the x^not in their 
sacrifices to the dead and as food ; t in the case of 
eggs, a further consideration was perhaps the fact 
that these contained the germ of life (cf. frag. 42, 
Abel). The practice of fasting {vyo-rdt i) seems also 
to have had a place in Orphic asceticism. § 

* As a matter of fact, tne things and conditions 
from which they really kept themselves unspotted 
were those which represented in the symbolism 
of religion, rather than involved in actual practice, 
a dependence upon the world of death and im- 
permanence * (Rohde, op. cit. ii. 126}, 

The Orphic asceticism, however, like the "0 fMpttcbs 
plot in general, probably had, even in its early 
stages, an ethical import as well. This is cer- 
tainly not the opinion of Erwin Rohde, who, speak- 
ing of this asceticism, says : * It does not enjoin 
the practice of the civic virtues, nor is discipline 
or transformation of character required by it ; the 
sum-total of its morality is to bend one’s course 
towards the deity, and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrations of earthly life, but 
from earthly existence itself 5 (op. cit ii. 125, cf. ii. 
102 ). On the other hand, Gomperz writes : f What 
distinguishes the Orphic branch of the Greek religion 
from the other Mysteries is the extraordinary em- 
phasis it laid upon morality, an approximation to 
which is found only in the Apollinarian cult central- 
ized at Delphi. This deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness may well be regarded as the true source 
of the most important and most characteristic 
element in the Orphic teachings about the soul 5 
(Griech. Denker\ i. 107, cf. 434). ii It would certainly 
seem that the view of Gomperz, as compared with 
that of Rohde, is so far the right one, though the 
former has possibly somewhat exaggerated the 
moral factor. 

2 . Pvthagoreanism. — Orphic ideas exercised a 
vast influence upon the succeeding period. In the 
first place, cognate views and practices are found 
among the early Pythagoreans. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine precisely how far such 
ideas are traceable to Pythagoras himself, as the 
oral traditions of the school are all we have to go 
upon till the time of Philolaus, %.e. the middle of 
the 5th cent. B.C. ;1T but general considerations 
seem to favour the theory of their being so derived. 
With regard to Pythagoras, indeed, we are certain 
of only two of his cardinal tenets, viz, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the transmigration of 
souls* * * Rut when we bear in mind how intimately 
these two tenets are connected with asceticism 
among the adherents of Orphism, with whose 
* Diels, op. ■ cit 402, 27 n., where lor frag. 472 read frag. 475. 
f 01 also Plut Sept. Sap. Conviv. 160 0 ; further, the late 
0i$hio MtMka, 368 (proscription of animal food), 6001 (pro- 
scription of animal sacrifice). 

$ 'The prohibition of burying the dead in woollen clothes' is 
already noted by Herodotus, ii. 81 ; cf . Rohde, ii. 126, 1. 

f P* 482,. 4. ff. 'On this see Diels, Orphueher 

Dcmeterhymnm, o ff. 

U Endorsed by Ernst Maass, Orpheus, 1671 
% Diels, Frag.% i 22. 

** Herod. Ii. -188** Diels, Fm§.$ i. 22, Ho, X; Xenophanes, 
•frag. 7D; cf. . Empedocles, frag. ■ 120. 
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Mysteries Pythagoras was undoubtedly acquainted, 
and when we find unmistakable traces of the 
ascetic mode of life even among the oldest Pytha- 
goreans, we need hardly hesitate to infer that 
the founder of the school was himself an ascetic. 
Even Herodotus (ii. 81) speaks of the prohibition 
of burying the dead in woollen clothes as being 
not only an^ Orphic, but also a Pythagorean, ordi- 
nance; while, again, the doctrine of the drroxh 
ifLipixw attributed to Pythagoras by the 
geographer Eudoxus (c. 280 B.c.).* The con- 
trary opinion expressed by Aristoxenus + is really 
meant to apply only to contemporary Pythagorean 
scholars with whom he was intimate. 4: The 
interdict against the use of beans seems like- 
wise to belong to the early school. § It cannot be 
doubted that the early Pythagoreans were dis- 
tinguished by their simple life. || A peculiar feature 
in their asceticism, from the 4th cent, at least, 
seems to have been silence , originally resorted to, 
no doubt, as a means of avoiding sacrilegious or 
ill-omened language in their religious practices ; 
compare what is said by Isocrates { Busiris , 28) 
regarding the Pythagoreans of his own time. IF It 
should also he noted that anticipations of sexual 
asceticism, or continence, are apparently 7 found in 
connexion with the primitive school.** 

Meagre as these notices are, they are sufficient 
to show us that purity (ayvda, dyiard a) in the 
ceremonial . religious sense was the ideal of the 
* Italic * philosophers no less than of the Orphic 
cults. Moreover, when we compare with them 
the teaching of Pythagoras regarding the im- 
mortality and the transmigration of the soul, and 
that of Philolaus regarding the human body as a 
house of detention wherein the soul expiates its 
guilt (frag. 14D), it would appear that early 
Pythagorean asceticism sprang from the same 
fundamental causes, and had tne same objects in 
view, as that of Orphism, the influence of which 
upon the former is unmistakable. Py thagoreanism, 
further, had also an ethical tendency ; thus one of 
its characteristic virtues was erweppoo-tipy, which was 
supposed to be promoted by asceticism, and which 
unquestionably had a place in the system before 
the days of Aristoxenus. ft 

3. Empedocles. — While we may thus deduce 
from a tradition, fragmentary at best and over- 
grown with later traditions, the fairly definite fact 
that among the ancient Pythagoreans asceticism 
was intimately associated with mystical theories 
about the soul, the same conjunction of ideas is 
brought out in strong relief in the case of the 
last great purifier of ancient Greece, viz. Empe- 
docles of Acragas, who likewise belonged to the 
West. Further, the moral and religious views of 
Empedocles resemble those of the Pythagoreans 
in the circumstance of their having no organic 
connexion with his philosophical or scientific 

* Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 7= Diels, Frag* i. 24, 39 ft See also 
Strabo, xv. 716, from Onesicritus (c. 320 b*c.), frag. 10 M= 
Diels, FragP i. 24, 42 1; Diog. Laert viii. 20; Callimachus, 
frag. 83A= Diels, Frag .2 L 270, 27 f. ; also Diog. Laert. viii. 33, 
from Alexander Polyhistor ; for the later period, passages 
from the Middle Comedy, in which the ‘ Pythagorist-s’ are 
ridiculed; Diels, FragM. 201, 41 ff.; 202, Iff., 47 f. 

t Diog. Laert. viii. 20 ; Gellius, iv. 11. 1= Diels, Frag? 24, 47 ff. 

X Rohde (ii. 164, 1 ; 162, 6) seems to have grasped the point 
better than Zeller, i 817, notes 3, 4, 6 ; 318, 6. 

§ Diels, FragP L 279, 31 ff. = Aristotle, frag. 196 (Rose). Cf. 
also Diels 2 , i. 214, 19 ff. Of course the explanations of Aristotle, 
as well as those given by Gellius, are quite inept Cf. also 
Schroeder in WZKM xv. 187-212. 

|| Diels, Frag* L 268, No. 3; 284, 2ff.; 288, 23 ff.; 289, 4 ff.; 
from the Middle Comedy, Diels 2 , i. 291, 31 ff.; 292, 10 ff., SOff.; 
293. 9 ff. — caricatures, of course. 

II Diels, Frag* L 23, 2 ; cf. 288, 41; 286, 8 ff.; from the 
Middle Comedy, op. cit 292, 27. 

** Diels 2 , L 28, 36 ff. ; 29, iff. ; cl especially Ikkos (Diels, 
Frag.* L 106, No. 2), further, the statement of Cleinias, it 267, 
No. 6 ; cl also 289, Sff.; 290, 20 ff.; Diog. Laert viii. 33, icajBap- 
evtiv arro 

ft Cf. especially Diels, Frag.* 287, 33 ff. ; 288, 10 ff. ; 289, 40 ff. 
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theories. In his poem called Ka 9a.pp.ol, abstinence 
from animal food, and, 'in fact, avoidance of blood- 
shedding in general, are very specially inculcated, 
and are based upon the theory of transmigration 
and that of the close affinity of man and animal— 
a concatenation of thought which we may perhaps 
suppose, though we cannot prove, to have obtained 
among the ancient Orphics and Pythagoreans. 

So Hippolytui, Refutationes, viii. 20, 249= Diels, Frag.J L 206, 
20' ff. : &ti TTjy roiavrrfv ovw row bkt&piov N« wow ciaKOopgaiv 
rovBs tov peptpujpevov xocrpov iraVTtvv ipijrvxivv 6 *E. rovs eavrov 
pa&qrar tLvixttrBai 7^apaxaktl• tlvax yap, 4>W l ra mvpara. rwv 
{,/unov to. icrOiopeva ^mx»p Ktxokatrpxvivv oixgrgpia.* 

Frag. 140 is also worthy of note, as enunciating 
the inviolability of the laurel {on this cf. Rohde, 
ii. 181, 2), In strict consistency, of course, Em- 
pedocles ought to have affirmed the inviolable 
nature of trees in general (as is justly observed 
by Plutarch, Qucest. Conviv, ill. 1, 2, 646 D, in 
reference to the passage cited), since souls migrate 
also into trees and plants. f On the other hand, 
the interdict against beans , $ which Empedocles 
has in common with the Orphics and the Pytha- 
goreans, probably sprang from the same motive In 
his case as in theirs.p 

The deeper significance of these ascetic in- 
junctions, to which Empedocles manifestly at- 
taches enormous importance for the souFs welfare, 
and their close connexion with his mystical stand- 
point, are fully disclosed in the still extant frag- 
ments of his Ka dappiol For him, too, the divine 
nature of the soul is an indefeasible fact, j) and 
he likewise accepts the doctrine of the souFs fail 
from its original divine condition into the cor- 
poreal state, in which it must expiate its guilt by 
a long pilgrimage through the bodies of men, 
animals, and plants. U Empedocles also shares the 
view that the human body is the disparate in- 
tegument of the soul (frag. 126). _ lie regards 
asceticism as one of the most effective means of 
delivering the soul from the world of sense. 6 Who 
ever exerteth himself with toil, him can we 
release’ ; the soul at length returns to Its divine 
habitat, and indeed the wise men who practise 
such holy living — the asceticism of Empedocles 
having a strong ethical tendency ** — eventually be- 
come gods while yet upon the earth (frag. 146), 
so that the poet even speaks of himself as a god 
(frag. 112, 4 ff., and frag. 113). 

It is certainly the case that Empedocles was 
strongly inffuenced by the teachings of Orphism, 
as has, in fact, been made out, with reference to 
certain particular points, by Otto Kem.tt While 
this is so, it would nevertheless he wrong, the 
present writer thinks, to deny the influence of the 
ancient Pythagorean Mysteries and asceticism* $$ 
* Of. the passages given in Diels at frag. 186 (p. 213, 1 £f.), 
especially Cicero, de Republ. iii. 11, 19, and Iamblichus, Vita 
Pyth. 108, and frag. 186 B; further, cf. especially frag. 186 
(TEmpedocles) ; ov vavtrecrdv <f>6vc*o 8v<njx*os i owe toropare f 
■ ' aXkykovt Sdirrovrtf dKrfi«ir)i<n vooio ; with this Cf. Sextus, adv. 
Math . ix. 127 (from Posidonius) in Diels, Frag.* L 213, 19 if., 
also frag, 137 D, and passages there ; Porph.vr. de Ab&tin. ii. 
21= Diels, i. 210, 22 ff., also frag. 189; and Porpbyr, ii, 31= 
Diels, p. 214, 0ff. 

t Frag. 117. Cf. Zeller*, i. 808 ft., 824, 837. 
t Frag. 141. See the relevant passages in Diels, L 214, 19 ff.; 
Diog. Laert. viii. 34= Diels, 279, Slff.; Lobeck, Aglaophamw, i. 

254. 

$ Special attention is due to the passage, HIppolytus, Mefvta- 
times, Yiii.^29, 249= Diels, B'rag. 206, 32 ff., where the Injunction 
xal <y xa*r*k chat , ... rijr irpo? ywmm bpiktm, x.r.k., is attri- 
buted to Empedocles. 

8 Diels, Frag, i .169, 8 f. : xal t pbpalsrm rde irvx&s, 
6«Covs 6* xal fovs fiwimvTW xwr&v xa&apovs x afiapS*. Of. Frag. 
i. 173, 1, and note by Rohde, ii. 186, 1 
•ff See especially the magnificent figment, 116, and the pass- 
ages cited in connexion therewith by Diels, who also refers to 
the famous passage in Plato, Phadrus, 2480, as an imitation. 
Cf. also Diels, i. 219, 17 ff. ; mag. 119, and relevant passages in 
Diels ; frag. 121 (Rohde, ii. 178, 11 
** Frag. 112, 9 L; 144,146. 

ft We do not agree with Kern, however, in regard to every 
point 

tt Of. Empedocles, frag. 129, and the passages given there. 


To say nothing of the affinity between the views 
of Empedocles and those of the Pythagoreans/ it is 
impossible that one who lived at so short a distance 
from Magna Gracia could remain ignorant of 
Pythagorean doctrine, or that one of his cast of 
mind should not be deeply influenced thereby. 

4. Plato.— This whole process of development, 
beginning with the ecstatic seers and pari tiers of 
the 7th cent., may he said in one sense to reach its 
end, but in another to arrive at its culminating 
point, in the Platonic philosophy. In Plato, the 
rounder of the idealistic view of the world, philo- 
sophical thought and theological thought merge 
and combine with one another in a wonderful way. 
The Divine origin of the soul, its pre-existence, its 
fall into corporeality, its judgment after death, 
its expiatory wanderings through the bodies of 
animals or men, according to its character, its 
final redemption from the cycle of re-births, and 
its return to God-all these various doctrines, in 
their main features at least, were borrowed by 
Plato directly from the ‘theologians/ i.e. y in a 
special sense, the Orphics. The manner in which 
he amalgamates them with the results ^ of his 
philosophical speculation is, however, all his own. 

In the early stages of Plato’s thought the two 
worlds of becoming and being stand in the relation 
of sheer opposition : here, the world of sense, with 
its unresting flux of ever-changing phenomena; 
there, the supereensuoua world of eternally self- 
identical arid absolutely unchangeable realities, 
of the ‘ Ideas/ of what alone truly exists. The 
human soul, however, occupies a peculiar position 
between the two ; it is of Divine origin, and while 
not itself an Idea, it is * most like * one, and par- 
takes of the Idea of life. In its state of pre- 
existence in the supramundane sphere it has gazed 
upon the Ideas, but, having fallen into the state 
of corporeality, it has forgotten them ; and only 
by its recollection thereof {dvduvgens) can it possibly 
attain to true knowledge. Such leading principles 
must of necessity result in a pessimistic attitude 
to the world and its supposed goods, f that is, in 
a world-renouncing morality. Withdrawal from 
the life of the hotly, which only impedes and con- 
strains the soul ; the utmost detachment of the soul 


Phwdo [especially p. 6411.]); disengagement from 
the world of sense in general, with its phantas- 
magoria of delusive appearances— -these things go 
to form the end which the friend of wisdom must 
keep in view. 

In the Thmt. 178 A we read: S16 xm wttpaa&u xpv b9M* 
(from this world) ix * tore (to the gods) fwvynv bn raxtarra. 
Similarly, philosophy becomes xafoperte ; Phwdo, 67 A : «r 4 
Cmptv ovtw iyyvrdrw ixropt$a top «<AeVat, mw <m pakiara jaftiv 
optkupev rs5 empan pybi xoivmimpxv f ort ju.5? vatra dvdyx^, 
avampvkjthpM0a rgs tovtov dkXa xaBaptxmptv aw* abrov, 

«W aw 6 avrov airokitcrfl i/pit. I xal ow piv xaSapol a#«A- 
karrowmt rgr too ermpa rev a^pocrwinfv* 4k rb six pmA romdrmr 
re iavptBa «m yymrbptBa Bt* 4fpmP avtmw vdv to tikixptvtr tovto 
8* icrriv larm Tt> 6Arj/S*S ' * pk xa0aptp yap xaBapov awrf«r6a* ny 
ov &«ptrbv g x.r.k. ; | 670 : xd&ap<rvs ol «tpm dpa ov roifao Jjjvp* 

fiaivet, owsp ndkcu tv rtp k6yy kdytrax, to xmpi^stv' on pakurra 
mch row putpa tov tfakW xal t # wot awrJjv Xa&M'&vfyv 

Xp&tv m mv mopmot ovvaytipwBiu rt xat wpoi^so^mt xal oottiv 
xard to Bvvarbv Ka t iv nf> vvv urapovn xai jv t<£ twwra pomfv xa$ 
avnjv, ixkmpdvyv wrvtp iwpmv ix top mSparof ; | ' 

also Cicero, de Republ M. II, 19; lamblichus, Vita 
Pyth. 108* Diels, Frag. 213, 6ff.; Sextus, ode. Math. Ix. 127, 
quoted by Diels at frag. 136. The passages Diog. Laert vnl 
63, cf. 61= Diels, 160, &t, cf. 154, 44 ff., refer to the grand- 
father of Empedocles, who bore the same name, and who, 
according to the latter passage (Afchemeus, i. 6),. bad been a 
Pythagorean. 

f Cl e.g. Gorg. 519 A, Jtepub. vii. 616 D, Laws, viL 803 R; 
and Rohde, il. 291. 

1 Both the Orphic and the Platonic teaching make suicide a 
crime ; the period of one's earthly existence is to be determined 
by the Deity alone. 

§ Of. 82 Off., Rep. vii. 614 ff., Phcedo, 82 B, 66 B, Cratyl. 400 B. 

| Of., further, 690, Cratyl. 403 E; Rohde, ii 281, 4 ; 282, 1; 
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The philosopher also will therefore stand aloof 
from the enterprises, and pursuits of his fellow- 
citizens, and, as one withdrawn from the com- 
munity at large, will give himself entirely to the 
task of becoming holy. 

On its positive side, however, this katharsis from 
all that is earthly implies a turning towards God. 
By renouncing^ the present world the soul becomes 
free to follow its true vocation-— the knowledge of 
the 6vto>$ 6v, the vision of the Ideas, and especially 
the Idea of the Good, the highest of them ail. 
But the Ideas constitute the realm of divine 
realities. Thus the soul which, though of heavenly 
origin, had been cramped and defiled through its 
fall, becomes God-like by the possession of that 
highest knowledge which is identical with virtue. 

CL Themt, 176 B — in connexion with the passages given 
above : f^vyy .{fro m the corporeal) 5e optot&xri? Kara to 
Svvar6v o/xoiWcns S« Sitcaxov ical ocriov perd <f>povy<r«ais yevtcrtiai. 
176 Cl oyfiap]? ov&apLm afitxosr, <xAA’ uk olov re Sitccuoraros xai 
ovk etmP avr<£ opoiorepov ov&i' y op av ypoiy av vtWat art 
StKcuorarop. *To know God is to become divine * (Rohde), The 
philosopher, therefore, lives entirely in the imcrryfiy of the truly 
existent, this being rendered possible only by complete renun- 
ciation of the world. 

Such is Plato’s standpoint in the Phmdo, as, 
indeed, also in the Theaetetus and the Gorgia.% a 
standpoint which, were it consistently applied, 
would put an end to all life and all progress upon 
the earth. As has been aptly observed by Eucken, 
however, * in this relinquishment of the world we 
have the real Plato and the consistent Plato, but 
by no means the complete Plato/ In his later 
elucidation of the Ideal theory, Plato admits the 
possibility of mediation between the two worlds. 
Conceiving now of the Ideas as the final causes of 
phenomena, he sees the Divine realities looming 
through the world of sense, and he is thus able 
to regard the realization of the Ideas in practical 
life as the true task of mankind. Besides the all- 
pervading religious factor in Plato’s thought, the 
aesthetic and the social factors are also active. 
Thus, to quote Eucken again : 

‘That ascetic tendency [in Plato] underwent considerable 
modification, and even some reaction, as has been the case with 
all its adherents who did not forget humanity at large in the 
individual. Rut that which upon Indian, and often also upon 
Christian, soil won at best a grudging recognition, found in 
Plato a native propensity in its favour ; alike as a Greek and 
a* the friend, nay, the discoverer of the Beautiful, he was 
bound with a thousand ties to the actual world.’ 

But nevertheless the opposition between the two 
spheres — between renunciation of the world and its 
transfiguration, between philosophical and theo- 
logical thought — was never completely adjusted, 
and it shows itself unmistakably in Plato himself. 

* In Plato’s own nature the phlegmatic blood of the thinker 
co-existed with the lively heart-beat of the artist ; there was a 
cleavage 'In the inner man ; for, while his philosophy allured 
him into the realm of Immaterial forms, yet the whole magic 
of Hellenic beauty was. at work within him * (Windelband, Creech, 
4er Philosophic, p. 100).* 

And, we may venture to add, he was thrilled with 
the desire to intervene in the moral, social, and 
political conditions of the world, with a view to 
succour, to ameliorate, to reform, as is well shown 
in the Republic and the Laws, 

Plato was the discoverer of the supersensual 
world. The kingdom for which his lofty soul 
yearned was ‘not of this world.’ He purified the 
beliefs and ideas of the Orphic cult ; he spiritual- 
ized and glorified them,f thereby becoming a 
religious reformer — probably the greatest, after 
Jesus Christ, our race has known* 

5. Cynicism.— The asceticism thus far dealt 
with— religious asceticism, as it might be called — 
rests upon a twofold dualism ; body and soul, 
Earth and the Beyond, being sharply and almost 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. But while 
among the earlier adherents of the older Aea- 

* See specially the Symposium and the Philebus. 

t Of. Wmdelbaud, Platon, 141 : ‘He implements the Orphic 
doctrine of the destiny of the soul, throughout its 'entire range, 
with the principle of moral responsibility and retribution.’ 


demy, as, e.q,, Philippus of Opus, Heraclides 
Ponticus, probably Xeno crates too, and even in 
the youthful Aristotle (Rohde, ii. 297), a negative 
and ascetic attitude towards the world is still 
discernible (Polemon and Grantor being the first 
to secede therefrom), an entirely different con- 
geries of ideas had given birth to a kind of 
asceticism which, in contrast to the religious, 
may be called the rationalistic and ethical , or more 
precisely the volitional asceticism. Its roots are 
to be found in the Socratic teaching. It is, of 
course, true that the ascetic aspect of the figure 
of Socrates portrayed by Xenophon in the Memor- 
abilia and the Symposium belongs not to the 
historical but to the Antisthenic Socrates. (Xen. 
Sump, iv. 38 may serve as a striking illustration 
oi this; on the whole question, cf. Joel’s great 
work.) Further, the much-lauded temperance of 
Socrates, as has been appositely observed by Zeller 
(II. i. 4 63), has nothing ascetic about it. His 
temperance, in fact, was not calculated abstinence 
from enjoyment, but only an expression of spiritual 
freedom ; he would not be dependent upon enjoy- 
ment, nor would he sacrifice to it his self-command 
(Zeller, n. L 57, 66, 68, 15511’., 162 ff.). 

But, as has been admirably said by Theodor 
Gomperz {op, cit . ii. 113) in reference to the views 
of life held by Socrates ; 

* In curtain particulars he had certainly abandoned the view 
of life current amongst his people and his fellow-citizens; 
thus, in regard to one leading feature of that view, viz. its 
appreciation of external goods, including life itself, he ranks 
the health of the soul and inner peace of mind as incomparably 
higher than all.’ 

Here we have the germ of the ascetic strain in 
the Cynic ethics. Nevertheless, man’s inner happi- 
ness, his evdaipovia, was a matter upon which even 
Antisthenes, the founder of the school, laid the 
strongest emphasis, and in his view it could be 
won only by means of apertf, ‘moral excellence.’ 
This moral excellence alone, therefore, as was 
argued by the uncompromising spirit of Antis- 
thenes, is to count as a good ; everything else in 
the world, as making no contribution to man’s 
e&da cpovLa, is simply indifferent, an d5id<popov. The 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of earthly 
goods, moreover, brought the Cynics — even Antis- 
thenes, and still more his pupil Diogenes, and 
subsequently Crates and others— quite consistently 
to the standpoint of world-renunciation . 

Virtue, according to the Cynics, consists in right 
knowledge {<f>p6vqcr is) coupled with moral volition.* 
Their etnic, as formulated by Antisthenes, was 
above all a volitional ethic. Moral volition, how- 
ever, as they held, was steeled by by &<jKi)<n$. 
The latter word properly means the exercise or 
practice which was pre-eminently demanded by 
the Cynic conception of virtue,-! since virtue, in the 
opinion of Antisthenes, was not simply theoretical 
knowledge regarding good and evil, but rather 
practical moral excellence, strength of character 
asserting itself against all xeptard<r«y.:J: By virtue 
alone, he taught, does man attain to felicity. In 
what, then, does felicity consist ? In that genuine 
freedom which is based upon independence of all 
external things— aurdpma — and in freedom from 
all desires and affections — dwdfeia. In order to 
' * Diog. Laert. vl II (teaching of Antisthenes): Avrdpni} rijy 

apery v elvax irp&y ev&aifioviav, uyfepitf irqcxrBeoixevyv oti p.y 

SwKpartKTjs' Icr^vos. Cf. also the Cynic eyiepareta. 

t The word certainly goes back to Antisthenes himself.; cf. 
Xenophon, Sympos. viii. 27, Memorab. ii. 4}.' 20, 'where'' Socrates 
speaks of the do-neiv of apery. Cf. also Memorab. i. 2. 20 and 
23, L 2. 10, where Xenophon has even axncdv fypwymv, as 
Isocrates, Busir. § 22, has <^Ao<ro<jka$ dcncyenv; both writers 
undoubtedly follow the example of Antisthenes. For the latter 
<f>p6vycns is inseparably connected with apery, and his whole 
philosophy is the practice of virtue based upon intelligence, 

X On Heracles as an ascetic for the purpose of acquiring 
virtue, see Dio, OraL lx., especially p. 310; on Diogenes’ 
struggle against uwot, see Dio, viii. 12 ff., especially §16 ; 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17. 
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render himself as independent of the external as 
possible, the Cynic endeavours to reduce his wants 
to a minimum ; and in order to win his inner free- 
dom {iTdBeia), he exercises himself in combating 
and overcoming the affections (so Diogenes, cf. Dio, 
ix. 12), more especially in fighting against 7]do^ 
(Diogenes, as in Dio, viii. 20 ft!, ix. 12 ; cf. Lucian, 
Fit auct. 8; Teles, frag. v. H). 

This world-abjuring tendency in Cynic ethics 
found its chief expression in a negative attitude 
towards the family, the State, and the idea of 
nationality, and towards the great traditions of 
Greek history, even those of the Persian war ; and 
in the position the Cynics assumed towards Greek 
religion, art, and science. This is to he explained 
in part by the fact that Antitheses was hut half 
Greek by blood, and that Diogenes sprang from 
the lower classes. Even in their boasted cosmo- 
politanism the Cynics were in earnest only with the 
negative constituent, viz. their detachment from 
State and nationality. 

The real asceticism of the Cynics showed itself, 
above all, in their mode of life, which they reduced 
to the simplest conceivable form : thus their food 
consisted chiefly of lupines, dried figs, peeled barley 
and water ; their clothing was practically limited 
to the rpipWy their feet being dvwbS-qTot . ; while 
their place of abode, i.e. their lodging by night, 
was in the open air or among the'" pillars of the 
temple in summer, and in the bathing-houses in 
winter. By inuring the body to the extreme of 
rigour, they— more especially Diogenes— sought to 
strengthen their power of will (Diog. Laerfe. vi. 
23, 34). 

The significance attached to asceticism by 
Diogenes, who had already distinguished two 
kinds of &ra^<ns— one purely physical, the other 
both physical and psychical (Diog. Laert, vi. 7 O f.) 
— is shown by his apothegm : 065 ip y* rb wapdwap 
ir r$ t Siip xwpls dtncfyarttas Ka.Top8ov<xdat f Swarfy? be 
Tairr-qv Trap A significant, and character- 

istically Hellenic, feature of Cynic ethics, however, 
w T as Its attitude towards the sexual impulse. To 
the Cynics this appeared to be no less natural than 
hunger itself, and therefore likewise to require 
satisfaction— though in the simplest and least 
expensive way. Thus Diogenes is in no way 
scandalized at either masturbation or illicit inter- 
course (marriage had, of course, no meaning for 
him) ; in fact, as the gratification of sexual desire 
was reckoned /card <pti<rtv by the Cynics, many of 
them^ such as Diogenes and Crates (with Hip. 
parchia), had no scruples about indulging even m 
the presence of others, thus showing a gross lack 
of modesty, to say nothing of good taste. Never- 
theless, those who indulged beyond the require- 
ments of nature were looked upon as the slaves of 
pleasure (ijSov^), and this they reckoned the worst 
of evils.* 

Antisthenes did not himself lay so much stress 
on the external aspects of the Cynic mode of life ; 
what he did was rather, it would seem, to make 
a virtue of necessity. Very much more did 
externals weigh with his gifted pupil Diogenes, as 
also with Crates, his wife Hipparehia, her’ brother 
Metrocles, &nd # others. f The asceticism of the 
Neo-Cynics during the Roman Imperial period will 
be dealt with in connexion with the later Stoics. 

Primitive Cynicism reprobated even innocent 
enjoyment. Further, from the time of Diogenes at 

* Antisthenes, frag. xL 1, Winkelmann, p. 29 (Clemens Alex. 
Strom., ii 20, p. 486, Potter)j; Pic® 1 * Laert. vi* S £ p.a.mvrp/ fiaXXov 
7} nave vtpt* 

t Cf. e.ff, Diog.. 'Laert vi. 23, 34, 48, 70 f. Concerning Crates, 
see Diog. Laert vi 87 (Diels, Poetm Philoaoph. Gr. 207). 
Further,' Teles, frag., trims amapmtws and Trevor wmlm teal 
irkwrovy 80, 10 ff.» 31, 2 ff. ; Crates, frag. 4, 7, ■ 12, 18 (Diels). 
Main sources for ancient Cynicism t Diog. Laert. vi. j Xenophon, 

. Memomb, and Sympos, ; Teles, ed. O, Henae, fr. v.-vii ; also 
Dio, especially Oral. 6, 8, 9, 10. 


least, the Cynics tended to make too much of the 
external aspect of their mode of life. But an 
asceticism which sprang from an ethical standpoint 
so grossly individualistic could be of no permanent 
value to human society. Still, in putting to the 
test of actual practice the dictum ^ that man’s true 
happiness does not depend upon his circumstances, 
the Cynics made a valuable contribution to human 
progress ; while, from another side, their belief 
that moral volition is an essential constituent of 
virtue was pregnant with significance for the 
future. 

6. Stoicism.— Of the leading principles of the 
early Cynic dcrxipis * only one was of exceptional 
importance, viz. the idea that virtue can be 
acquired only by unremitting practice. In this 
particular point, which involves! an emphasizing of 
the volitional factor in virtue, the Cynics made an 
advance upon Socrates ; it was, in fact, a thought 
destined to be fruitful for all time, and in the 
further development thereof special credit is due 
to the Stoics. We must not forget, indeed, that 
the Stoa was preceded by Aristotle, who in his 
Ethics had already distinguished tyro orders of 
virtues, viz. the ethical and the dianoetie (e.y. 
Elk Nkom . ii. 1. 1103 A, I4ff„ i. 13. 1102 B, 33 ft). 
Ethical virtue (aim? Am rt pi r xal wp&gttr \Eth. 
Nkom, ii. 6. 1106 R]) *?g (Bom vepiylyverax (ii. 1. 1 103 A, 
17). Since the irrational impulse, with its re- 
sultant desire, is often stronger than the volition 
which springs from <pp6vi}ffis % it is only by means 
of exercise that the individual can acquire that 
iyspiraa which enables him, even in opposition to 
the stronger desire, to do what he recognizes as 
right. Now, ijKpiXTeia is a sub-species of cu Hppotdnj, 
which, again, is one of the * ethical ’ virtues. But 
the idea of a psychological independence of the 
will — apart from the Intellect' — was foreign to 
Aristotle. 

It must certainly be admitted that among the 
early Stoics, so closely related to the Cynics in 
many other things, the volitional moment m virtue 
does not stand out very prominently, though 
this may be due partly, of course, to the frag- 
mentary character of our available sources. Un- 
mistakable traces of the idea, nevertheless, are 
still extant, and yeoman service has been rendered 
by Adolf Dyroff in bringing these to light. The 
personal ideal of the Stoic doctrine of virtue — the 
wise man— has, of course, no further need of prac- 
tice ; but all the more is practice necessary for the 
neophytes, the xpoK&rrorres (cf. Zeno, frag. 234 A). 
The founder of the school valued practical example 
more highly than arguments against pleasure 
(frag. 241) ; witness also his significant utterance : 
o$8wb$ c&rco rripecrBat a>s xp6voi/. fSpaxte J dp 6rrm 
b pios, if St rtx v V paxph i *al paKkoy ij rdf rfiy ifruXV* 
vbaovs Idffdat Swapivi) (frag. 323). His successor 
Cleanthes likewise places moral conduct higher 
than theory, and that he recognizes the element of 
volition in virtue is shown by frag. 563. It is 
accordingly easy to understand why Cleanthes, 
like Antisthenes before him, regarded the w6wm 
as dyaBbv (frag. 611), while frag. 129 (Gercke) 
furnishes special evidence of the fact that Chrysip- 
pus, * the second founder of the Stoa/ appreciated 
the value of practice and habit in the attainmen 
of virtue. The task of becoming virtuous, or 
since only a few finally attain that end— that 
coming as near to perfect virtue as possible, belong 

* Ho doubt, the doctrine of the absolute worthlessness of 
earthly goods was taken over by the .Stoics, but it was subse- 
quently modified by Zeno in his differentiation of three grades of 
doid‘bopa, viz., rrporffy.hfa., picra, and mro-rrpcnr'f$x£va, > whereby at 
least a certain relative value was assigned to sundry material 
goods. On the other hand, the avrapjccia of the Cynics was 
spiritualized by the Stoics, who put no special value on the ascetic 
mode o! life. Only in the case of certain adherents of the later 
Stoa, such as Musonius, and, in some degree, also Epictetus, did 
a change in this respect take place. 
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to the will, and cannot be performed without 
practice (cf. also frag. 214 , 278 A). Chrysippus 
gave full recognition to the value of personal effort 
in the work of attaining perfection. True insight 
is shown also by Aristo of Chios in his remark that 
4 much practice and much fighting * is demanded by 
the straggle both against pleasure and against the 
affections (frag. 370 A). It is matter for regret 
that nothing now remains of the work of Herillus, 
who, like Dionysius Metathemenus, wrote irepl 
avtcTifftw (Diog. Laert. vii. 166 f. [Diels, 410 f. A]), 
especially as he deemed to be the supreme 

good, A further proof of the fact that the value 
of * practice 9 in the sphere of virtue was ever more 
and more highly appraised by the Stoics, appears 
in their doctrine that many (apparent) evils are 
allotted to man for the purpose of calling his 
moral energies into exercise, and may therefore 
be utilized for Ms welfare in whatsoever degree he 
may choose. This idea was already mooted by 
Chrysippus, but it was especially in the later 
(though probably also in the middle) period of 
Stoicism that it became fruitful. 

The early Stoics undoubtedly felt that the will 
has an important place in the acquirement of virtue, 
but they gave the thought neither clear articulation 
nor adequate recognition. An advance in this 
respect was made during the middle period. Thus 
Pansetius, whose ethical teaching was unquestion- 
ably influenced by Aristotle, draws a distinction 
between a * theoretical 9 and a * practical 9 virtue, 
and holds that the latter, requiring, as it does, a 
correlative action, is attainable only by practice.* 
Discipline of the body is also necessary (Cicero, 
d& Ojfic. i. 23, 79). The practical virtue, which 
concerns the individual, is <rw<f>p<xr6ri} t consisting in 
the unconstrained submission of the lower faculties 
to the reason. The most important of the four 
categories of <ruxf>po<rvvi) is iyicpdreia, the virtue 
whose significance was first fully realized by Antis- 
thenes, and afterwards very specially by Aristotle. 
Posidonius likewise distinguishes the two aspects 
of virtue. Inasmuch as practical virtue consists in 
the subordination of the irrational to the rational 
part of the soul, especially in the repression of the 
bodily impulses and passions, it is to be acquired, 
Posidonius believes, only by means of practice 
and habit, which must carry out the process of 
subjugating impulse begun by education. But this 
point of view, which at first sight is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Pause tius, or even that 
of Aristotle, is in the case of Posidonius most 
intimately related to a mystical Platonic conception 
of the nature and destiny of the human soul : the 
sou! is a part of the Divine med/ia, and, coming 
down from the heavenly to the earthly sphere, 
enters the body which is its prison, and which 
seduces and defiles it with desires. To preserve 
this divinely begotten soul, this Saigas, from 
earthly guilt and defilement, and by means of a 
virtuous life to effect its return to its celestial 
home, the /Ether, where alone full knowledge can 
he its portion — such is the aim of all truly wise 
and great men. The influence of Plato is here 
quite unmistakable, though Posidonius was doubt- 
less congenitally inclined to the idealistic point of 
view. 

It was in later Stoicism, however, that the 
importance of practice in virtue, as in moral life 
ana endeavour generally, first gained full and 
adequate recognition* Seneca, it is true, em- 
phasizes this particular aspect in an incidental 
way at best, but this was due not so much to any 
lack of insight on his part, as to the defects and 
the -weaknesses of his own character. He never- 
theless makes many most apposite observations on 

* Cicero, de Ojfio, i 18 , 60; Schmekel, Phil, d. mitt. Stoa, 
216 if. 


the point in question.* Moreover, influenced as 
he was by the strong Platonizing bent of Posidonius, 
Seneca also manifests an ascetic mystical tendency 
which in the main takes the form of contempt for 
the body, the body being regarded as but a fetter 
upon the Divine soul, which amid her sombre, 
insecure, changeful, earthly existence longs for her 
Divine home, where every mystery of heaven and of 
nature shall be made plain, f 

The idea of moral titncTjais assumes a new character 
in the hands of the two representatives of later 
Stoicism who deal seriously with moral problems 
and the improvement of their fellow-men, viz. 
Musonius and Epictetus. Of the dissertation irepl 
dcr«i§o*ews of Musonius a fairly large fragment has 
been preserved (frag. vi. H). He follows Panaetius 
in drawing a distinction between theoretical and 
practical virtue. The practical, which he regards 
as the more important (p. 23, 14 ff. H), is to he 
attained only by practice of a twofold kind : one, 
as applied to body and mind together, the other, as 
applied to mind alone (p. 25, 4ff.) — a distinction 
already made by the Cynic Diogenes. Exercise 
directed upon both body and mind produces dvdpeLa 
and ffttxppacr&7}, whereas the purely mental exercise 
consists in those 4 thought-actions 9 (, Denkhand - 
l ungen s as Eucken calls them) which determine both 
our mental attitude and our conduct (cf. especi- 
ally p. 25, 4ff., Hense). 

Frag, v,, the thesis of which is Sri lo^vptfTepov «ffo<s fj Adyov, and 
frag, vii,, on rrouov KaTa<j>povrrri?Qv, are also significant passages ; 
cf. also p. 7, 20 .1!, ; p. 10, 18 ; p. 12, 17 ; p. 29, 7 1 The ascetic views 
of Musonius. in regard to sexual relations, as. set forth in frag, 
xii., Trcpl a<*)po$taio>v, are likewise worthy of note ; see, e.g., p. 04, 
1 ff. : fi&va pev atypoBCcna vofttgiuv Slkoao. ra iv ydpy teal «rrt 
yevea-et iralS&v (rvvrekovpeva, on ical voptpa ecrriv ra S 4 ye •ijSovyv 
tij]p<apeva xpiNijv aSifea #cal rrapavopa, nav eu yaptp §. The student 
is recommended to read the whole fragment. 

The moment of ethical d<rxi?<rt?, however, reached 
its highest development in the Phrygian freedinan 
Epictetus, in whose hands the idea of c asceticism 9 
became fully spiritualized, representing, in fact, 
the unremitting endeavour of the individual soul 
towards its own moral perfection. Of a multitude 
of relevant passages we note only the more 
important. £ 

That which was openly taught and practised 
by Epictetus was put to the proof in private by 
Marcus Aurelius, the last Roman who sat upon 
the throne of the Csesars.§ Amid the tumult of 
the world's capital, or by night in his lonely tent 
at Carnuntum, Aurelius laboured ceaselessly in the 
depths of his heart towards the purifying and 
perfecting of his soul. He is never able to satisfy 
himself, but never falters in his effort to come 
nearer and nearer to the ideal (pp. 127, 14 ff. ; 131, 
18 ff.), and throws himself bravely into the conflict 
between soul and sense (pp. 59, 13 ff. ; 91, 9 ff. ; 
131, 12 ff. ; 162, 4 ff.). But apart from other pro- 
found differences between Aurelius and Epictetus, 
though both were Stoics, they were fundamentally 
unlike in their spiritual outlook. Thus, while 
Epictetus, alike in thought and action, is wholly 
concerned with the present world — in the best 
sense, certainly — the mind of the Emperor tends 
rather to brood darkly upon the shortness of life 
and the transitoriness of earthly things {e.g. ii. 17, 
vii. 3). He despises the goods of this world (iv. 48), 
even fame, and often all but grows weary of life 
itself (p. 115, 9 ff.). His aphoristic utterances seem 
to be haunted by the pathos of life and the yeam- 

* e.g. Bpp. 16, Iff. ; 18, 5 If. ; 75, 7ff. ; 82, 16; 90,46; 94, 47; 
95, 45 and 57, In Ep. 5, 4 he deprecates the extravagances of 
Cynic asceticism. 

f Qucest. Nut. proleg. §81 ; ad Marciam, 23, 1 t ; 24, 5. 25 ; 
Epp. 65, 16 ff. ; 102, 28 ff. 

t e.g. Dissert ii, 9, 181, ii. 18, ill. 3, ill 12, iv. 1, 111 ; cf. also 
i. 2,30-32. With regard to the attitude of Epictetus towards 
corporeal asceticism, see iii. 12, 161 

§ Of. e.g. elg eavr 6v t ii* 1 ; also i. 9, p. 4, 5ff., ed. Stich, i. 15 
(p. 5, 21 ff.), L 10 (p. 9, 6ff.). 
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ing for death.* He certainly has no belief in a But as man is of himself unable to realize this end, 
future life, but his eye turns away from earth and and since between him and the supraimmdanc God- 
from human effort, and is directed toward the All head there yawns a great gulf which requires to be 
and the Eternal. + Though he is an adherent of the bridged, the Deity reveals His ^ will through the 
monistic philosophy characteristic of the Stoa— -a agency of specially gifted individuals, such as 
philosophy, however, not consistently maintained Pythagoras formerly, and now Apollonius, as also 
by Aurelius, any more than by Seneca and Epic- in the art of divination, in order that man may be 
tet-us— yet t lie fundamental qualities of his great helped in his dark endeavour to reach his heavenly 
soul have an admixture of the spirit of renuncia- home and the deification of his being, 
fcion and mysticism. Leaving his anthropology Sources for our knowledge of Keo-l^hagoreanism 
out of account, we see this most unmistakably in are the account of Alexander Polyhistor in Diog. 
his conception of the Deity. " Laerfc. viii. 221b, the large fragments of pseudo- 

7 . Meo- Cynicism. — Of an entirely different nymous literature written under the name of the 
nature from the view of life entertained by old Pythagoreans (particulars in Zeller), the irag- 
Anrelms, is that of the Neo-Cynics, for whose ments of Numenius, Plulostratus’a Vita Apollonii* 
teachings there was a lively interest, and even a and the Lives of Pythagoras by Porphyry and 
certain sympathy, among the later Stoles, such as larnblichns. 

Masoning, Seneca, and Epictetus. The repre- In Neo -Pyth agorean i sm the mysteries of the 
sentatives of this Neo-Cynic tendency revive the older school are resuscitated in a spiritualized and 
asceticism of Diogenes and Grates, and, while morally nobler form. The real significance of the 
laying the main emphasis upon the actual practice later development, however, lies in the fact that, in 
of asceticism, they contribute nothing whatever in conjunction with Philo, it prepares the way for the 
the way of fresh thought. For fuller information last great system of ancient philosophy, viz. the 
see art. Neo-Cynicism. Neo-Platonism of Plotinus,. It^ was the aim of 

8 . Neo ~ Pythagoreamsra and Neo- Platonism. Plotinus to get beyond the dualism of Neo -Pyth* 

— The tendency towards renunciation of the world, agorejutism on both metaphysical and ethical 
which forms the basal element in the temperament principles. In his nobly planned and profoundly 
of Marcus Aurelius, was not due to the spirit of excogitated system the whole world stands forth as 
Stoicism, but was rather a product of the time, an emanation from the Deity, who is snperseiwual, 
and, one may well suppose, of his own experiences supramumlane, and exulted above oppugn ions, even 
and fortunes* It was, however, organically related that between spirit and laxly. He is Pure Being, the 
to the philosophy of the Neo-Pythagoreans— that Absolute, and from Him issues the world in a series 
singular group which emerged in the earlier half of of gradations, returning again to Him in a similar 
the first cent. B.c., perhaps in Alexandria. No way. The principal stages of this emanation are 
doubt the greater part of the literature of this three in number, viz., Spirit, Soul, and Matter, 
school is pseudepigraphie, and we know bv name Just as light eventually fatigues the eye, and it* 
only a few of its adherents. Apart from P. Nigidius radiance is changed to darkness, so docs the final 
Figolus and Vatin ins, contemporaries of Cicero, and irradiation of the ineffable and inscrutable Essence, 
Sotion the friend of the Sextians, the most im- having traversed the intermediate stages of Spirit 
portant representatives known to us are Apollonius and Soul, become Matter {Enneads, iv. 3 , 9), which, 
of Tyana and Moderates of Gades (1st cent. A.D.L however, never attains the metaphysical indupen- 
Nicomachus and Numenius (2nd cent, A.D.), and deuce that belongs to the Absolute. Matter is the 
Philostratus {3rd cent. A.B.). fAj 6 p, and, as the drowria rod ayaBod, the vpQrop 

The moral mid religious view of life promulgated /ca/c6y. Man, too, is an effluence from the Absolute, 
by the Neo-Pythagoreans is in part traceable to the and in the human soul are distinguished a super- 
Mysteries of the ancient school, but in a still greater sensual or Divine, and a lower or sensual part, 
degree to Platonism, especially to that form of Just as pure spirit in its final expression becomes 
Platonism set forth by Posidonius in his com- matter, so the human soul with equal necessity is 
mentary to the Timmis. The characteristic of the metamorphosed into body. The supersensual part, 
sect is absolute dualism ; God and the world, soul which was pre-existent (iv. 3. 12, vi. 4. 14} and 
and body. Spirit is the principle of good (the Deity in union with God, has suffered disaster from 
being conceived as pure Spirit, and regarded as having entered the body (iv. 3. 15 IT., v. 1. l), 
utterly transcendent), while the body, like matter From the union of soul and body springs all the 
in general, is the principle of evil. Between the irrationality and depravity of the soul. Our great 
two stands the Demiurge, or world-former, and the task, therefore, is the * extinction of everything 
demons, whose kingdom lies in the sphere between that binds us to sensuous existence, 1 the complete 
toe earth and the moon. The soul, which is formed withdrawal of the soul from the outer world to its 
of the Divine essence, is meanwhile confined within own inner life. Hence, virtue is neither more nor 
toe body as in a prison, and her deliverance from less than the work of * purifying 1 the supersensual 
toe body and its impulses, in order that she may be- soul from all its relations with the world of sense 
come worthy of communion with the Deity, is the (especially i. 2. 3, i. 6. 6, v. 3. 9). It accords with 
most urgent task of mankind— a task which finds all this that Plotinus should set no value upon 
its positive side in a holy and devout life, since the taking part in earthly affairs, either of a scientific 
Supreme can be worshipped in a truly spiritual or a politico-ethical nature. This complete de- 
manner only with purity of thought and piety of taehment of the soul from all ties with the external 
conduct (of. the fragment of Apollonius in Eusebius, world, however, appears on the positive side as its 
Prmp* Evang. iv. 13)* Mankind is exposed on all surrender to the Supersensual, to the Deity, the 
sides, however, to contamination by demons, and yearning for whom becomes ever more intense as 
the means employed to cleanse from this defilement i the bonds of sense are more and more transcended, 
is asceticism. The most effective forms of asceticism So far as union with the Divine is concerned, the 
are certain specific ablutions and expiatory cere- external mode of life is of no importance. What 
monies, abstinence from certain kinds of food, more counts is, in the opinion of Plotinus, not action, 
particularly from flesh and wine (among the later but feeling ; and accordingly he attributes no value 
Neo-Pythagoreans), sexual temperance, or even to asceticism of the common sort, however it may 
abstinence (as is said to have been counselled by have consorted with his own inclinations (Zeller, iii. 
Apollonius), silence on toe part of neophytes, etc. 522 i). Of greater importance is the thinking 
* pp. 24 , 19 ft ; 54 , 6ff. ; 62, 5 ; 9 i 19 a - iis 4 s consideration of life, and, still more, pure intuition ; 

t Pp. 21, 17 a. ; 66, 19 ff. ; 155 /s ft ** * but the full and blessed union is vouchsafed only to 
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the elect in the form of ecstasy, which is not to 
be won by force, but must be calmly waited for, 
if haply it may come over us. In the state of 
ecstasy, however, man not only forgets ail his 
earthly limitations, but loses self-consciousness 
altogether, and all that remains is the blessed 
feeling of union with the Divine. 

This withdrawal from the world of sense, however, 
is not without its positive complement. In the 
beauty of the external world and in all its varied 
phenomena, Plotinus, like Plato, discerns the shim- 
mering of the eternal ideas. In man sensuous 
beauty awakes Urn, the love of the Good (cf. 
esp. L 6) arouses the desire of the snpersensual soul 
for its source. For the Absolute is likewise the 
absolutely Good. 

This sketch lets us see that the ascetic tendency 
in the life of ancient Greece is of much more 
importance than is usually supposed. We are now 
in a position to distinguish two different kinds of 
asceticism : (1) the Orphic- Pythagorean- Platonic, 
or the reli Mo-mystical ; and (2) the Cynic-Stoic, 
or ethico-volitional. It is true, indeed, that the 
ascetic view of life, in the sense which we attach to 
the term, was always confined to narrow circles in 
the Greek world ; nevertheless, as a consequence of 
its being embraced, deepened, and spiritualized by 
two of the greatest thinkers of Greece, Plato and 
Plotinus, its influence has been enormous. Of 
no less importance, however, than the asceticism 
of the religio-niystical type has been what we have 
called the ethico-volitional, which discovered, and 
to some extent developed, the significance of the 
will in morals. Both of these tendencies, which, 
moreover, were in some degree combined in 
Posidonius, exercised a profound influence upon 
early Christian thought. 
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ASCETICISM (Hindu).— -In India ascetic 
practices have been very widely prevalent from 
the earliest times. The mortification of the body, 
and the self-inflicted penances associated there- 
with, have been habitually carried to lengths 
beyond anything familiar to other peoples. Tradi- 
tion and legend have united to glorify the ascetic, 
■whether human or Divine ; religion, as elsewhere, 
has sanctioned and encouraged his devotion ; and 
the highest rewards of place and power have been 
within his reach, if only his austerities have taken 
a form sufficiently protracted and severe. Eastern 
patience, self-abnegation, and resolution are seen 
in their strangest guise, in submission to extreme 
conditions of self-torture and distress. The pro- 
fession of the ascetic has always been held in the 
highest esteem, and Ms claim to support at the 
public charge by gifts and alms universally allowed. 
If it is his merit to practise, it is the merit of others 
to give to him, that his simple wants may never 
lack supply. And thus on both sides asceticism 
ministered to spiritual profit, to the actual and 
personal gain oi the ascetic himself, both present 
and prospective, and to the store of credit which 
by his generosity the householder trusted to ac- 
cumulate for himself, so as to win a higher 
position and birth in the next existence. Part of 
the secret of the hold which the ascetic ideal has 
maintained on the Indian mind lies in the fact 
that, according to the teaching of their sacred 
books, benefit accrues also to the donor who 
forwards the holy man on his way with gifts of 
money or food, or ministers in any way to his 
personal needs. 

The thought that essentially underlies the Indian 
conception of asceticism, and prompts the adoption 
of the ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the 
saihsdra , the never-ending cycle or round of suc- 
cessive existences, in which all created beings are 
involved, and which brings in its train the suffer- 
ing and misery to which all such beings are subject. 
Asceticism offers a means of escape from an other- 
wise hopeless procession, without beginning and 
without end. And there is therefore little marvel 


f to a people whose theory of life was essentially 
•essimistic present hardship and suffering volun- 
arily endured were welcome when they brought 
rith them the promise of future deliverance. 

I. Meaning and history of the Indian term 
tap as. J — The Hindu and Sanskrit term is tapas, 
rom the root tap, ‘ to be hot/ * to burn 5 (cf. Lat. 
ep-eo, tep -or, Gr. riep-py, 1 ashes 5 [Iliad, xviii. 25, 
:xiii. 251], Old Germ. damf). Tapas signifies 
herefore in the first instance * warmth/ or ‘ heat ’ ; 
hen the feelings or sensations, usually painful, 

• *1 A MVt y-v •£ AA-t . 


oluntary and self-inflicted from a religious motive, 
he term therefore came to be applied in particular 
) religious penance, austerity, devotion, and to 
ranote the merit which such devotion was supposed 
> assure. This was the paramount and ordinary 
gnificance of the word. But it was also used, by 
oalogy, for the special duty or/ merit ’ of each of 
i© four castes of Mann,* or again, in a limited and 
* Manu 3 d. 235 f. : * All the bliss of gods and men is declared 
j the sasres to whom the Veda was revealed to have tapas tor 
a root Ttapas for its centre, tapas for its end. Knowledge is 
te tanas of & Brahmapa, protection the tapas of a Rgatnya, 
s daily business the tapas of a Vaisya, service the tapas of a 
idra.’ "■ ; 
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technical sense, of the special season of the year 
(the month Magha, Jan. -Feb.) to which the prac- 
tice of religions austerities was more peculiarly 
appropriate. Other terms of less frequent occur- 
rence were tapasyam and tapasyd. 

The Greek writers, in their references to Ancient India, make 
frequent mention of philosophers or ascetics, whose character- 
istic practices repeat themselves In every part of the country at 
the present day* Strabo, for example (bk. xv. eh* I*), quoting 
from Megasthenes, describes two sects of the philosophers 
whom he calls Brahmans and Carmans,* who abstain from meat 
and from sexual Indulgence, and live in groves without the city.f 
It is not always easy to determine whether he is referring* to 
Hindu or to Buddhist mendicants ; probably there was little 
difference at that period In the habits or dress of the monks and 
ascetics of either faith, and to a Greek eye they were indis- 
tinguishable. Elsewhere he writes of the Garmans (Barmans) 
that the most honourable of them were known as Hylobioi,* who 
lived on wild fruits and leaves, clothed themselves in garments 
made of bark, and abstained from wine and sexual Indulgence. § 
: Two of the Brahman tro^tcrrot were seen in Taxila, of whom the 
elder was clean-shaven, while the other wore his hair long, and 
both were attended by disciples ; they were provided with food | 
without cost, and exhibited their powers of endurance by stand- 
ing for m whole day on one leg, or lying on the ground exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather. | Others were seen standing J 
Immovable in one position during the day, naked and exposed ■ 
to the almost intolerable heat of the sun. 'The elder of the two 
ascetics above referred to accompanied Alexander to Persia, and 
there abandoned his .ascetic practices, giving as his reason that 
be had completed the forty years’ term which he had prescribed 
for himself. Another, who followed in the train of the king, was 
named KaIsdus. He perished by a voluntary death by fire at 
Pamrgad», at the age of seventy-three ; with reference to this 
act Megasthcncs is quoted to the effect that self-destruction 
was not a rule with the Indian philosophers, and that those who 
thus acted were regarded m rash and headstrong (memurw t, ih. 

Other philosopher® bore the name * Pr&mnai * (llpauvcu, pro- 
bably a corruption again of framava t satmm), and were opposed 
to' the Brsihroans. These the author distinguishes, some as living ] 
on the hills or plains, others as frequenting the cities. Others, 
again, were known as Tvptr^rai, and were therefore probably 
Jains, of the Digaiabam sect ; they lived mostly under the open 
sky, and practised austerities for thirty-seven years. f Refer- 
ence is made later to the Indian embassy to Augustus, and the 
Brahman or perhaps Buddhist ascetic who accompanied it, and 
burned himself on the funeral pyre at Athens in the presence of 
the Emperor ami the people. His name if said to have bets In- 
scribed on his tomb : * Zanuanochegaf, an Indian from B&rgoa 
. * . lies here.* ** Elsewhere the maw appears m Z&rm&nua-ff 

2. 4 Tapas ’ in Indian literature. — (!) Riqmda . — 
In the earliest Sanskrit literature, the Hjrrms of 
the Bigmda, neither the word tapas nor the con- 
ception and thought that underlies it Is of frequent 
occurrence. It would not, however, he a legitimate 
inference from this fact that ascetic habits were 
unknown to the primitive Aryan communities. 
Nevertheless, the absence or rarity of reference 
does suggest that, together with much else which 
belonged to the lower side of the religious life, the 


* Bp«xju«w and Vaptmmt, the latter name probably a textual 
error for tappamv, toe Fill and Buddhist mmam, Skr. httmana, 
fr&rm&era, ‘ bearer/ ‘ disciple/ ' 

. * iv , , . aAcrn **rp& vbkem, hub mptMkw <rva- 

1**fPf* pMywf tv xai Jkmm, fatQmpdpmtt iutfrihmy 

icon otepoSuriW (Strabo, xv. 59). * 

| ‘ dwellers in toe forest,* {.*. Skr* tanaprastka. 

iw W yA<ur wrfi 4>vMmv ko! k mfwmp Aypitav, to^rav 
*** afoo&urUi* xmpk «c«l 

, Bjbv fitv vft*o-pvTgfnv igvpriti.tvnv, rbv fit rt&rtpov mmnw t «m- 
fwlpow » awkovtetv tbv pfr «S r aXAov vpiw *X* 

kmptfimvt ntmpjwm <mtl cmp£e& w, ^owSrWr or, 
*m h?p m&wim vmr iwW +4p«r9tu &mptd» . . . rev « SJ m 
woaaow itpoKupivov koI re# 'mprApcu irmmpAmm rp44mh » u 

W*** \* \*** l* 4 * wmtxflvrtpov, vycrfap* wrw, fa4xw»m tfiv 
. ykuav Kol TMV yip mm apxcpimv rev i&pw* Tbv fit 

eordvat po £v\ov /jqjpgeW au$*rfoau« rate mrb, Zaov 
. Tpl-trtfxv' Ka.fx.vQVT<K fit rev <r#c#A*»w^ wt Swtpov pMrtMmm rhv 

P&nv, xal i t areA« ? ^ vW ^pa V iS^StSS^ 

repov iiaxam rhv miTinnw (ih YU m \ J v 


repov (idKpf. rbv veuiTupov (f&. XV* St), 

1[ row Si Typvyas jeari rewoiva yuprew* fiut^, ftraifipfa* re 
reaiav outkovvtclc. Sknn*^ jlL_a . - 


.r, ■■ 7^' T w oia-spv, wcuypto Vf rc 

,rpiT *' >0 ‘' ^ ^ 

. ** Zapd<u*>x%at "I*J« art «arA ri <raTpux'I*iav If, 

eambv ava&avarL<ras mra*. Zarmanochegas is probablv toi 
Sanskrit framaxi&ckilrpa 7 a meudlcant) teacher, and Barcom b 
or Broach, at the mouth of ..toe Narbada river, 
tt The passages from toe ancient classical authors referring to 
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practice of tapas also was, in great part at least, 
adopted from the aboriginal or other tribes among 
whom the new-comers settled. Theirs was the 
darker, gloomier view of religion and of life, to 
which austerity was congenial. To the bright, 
joyous spirit of the Aryans— the spirit that finds 
expression in the Hymns — the sad and despairing 
outlook which is the motive-power and inspiration 
of ascetic practice was repugnant. To them the 
gods were open-handed, and did not need to be 
forced or cajoled by human suffering ; and life was 
not yet clouded by the pessimistic tendencies 
of a later .age* It is noticeable that all the in- 
stances quoted from the Bigvcda of the use of 
tapas in its technical sense are taken from the late 
tenth book, where the word is found both in the 
literal meaning of 'warmth/ *g!ow* (e.g. x* 16, 4), 
and metaphorically of the glow of feeling, passion 
{e.g. x. 83. 2). Tapas , however, is also pain, suffer- 
ing, voluntarily endured (t£, 109. 4, 154. 2, 167. 1). 
So also the root tap, which is met with in the earlier 
books with the significance of 4 burn * (viii. 102. 16), 
or transitively to 5 heat/ 4 make hot T (hi, 53, 14, 
iv„ 2. 6), to * consume by fire/ 4 destroy * (iii. 18. 2), 
assumes in the tenth book the connotation of 
remorse, the heat or pain which is within, self- 
originated in the heart (tat&pa, impers, x. 34* II, 
of* %k 34* 10, 95, 17). Similarly, also in the same 
book, we find tnpasmt, 'practising amdidsm* 
(154. 4) ; tapoja, 'born through penance 1 (154. 5).* 
The purpose and subject-matter of the Satnu- 
veda and Irajurveda almost preclude a reference to 
tapas ; and the nature of the magical devices and 
charms, the incantations of the Atharmtmda, aims 
rather at inflicting harm upon another, or securing 
personal immunity, than at exhibiting endurance 
or attaining the desired end by actual self-inflicted 
tortures, f 

Of the Brdhmana literature the same is true m 
of the later mantra and ritual writings, that there 
was little occasion for reference to tapas* Such 
literature is concerned almost entirely with the 
order and interpretation of the sacrifice, with 
mythology, cosmology, and so- forth. The practice 
of tapas, however, is recognized, and is enjoined, 
e.g. Satap. Brahm. x. 4. 4. 4 : 4 let him who knows, 
this by ail means practise austerities ; for, indeed, 
when he who knows this practises austerities, 

* . • every part of him will share in the world of 
heaven. ? t The world is conquered by tapas (iii. 
4. 4. 27 ; cf. xiii 7. 1, 1).§ 

(2) Upanimds.—In the Upani$ads t on the con- 
trary, the theory and the duty of tapas are com- 

t lefcely assumed; and even where its efficacy is 
enied, or only partially and grudgingly conceded, 
the existence and wide-spread influence of ascetic 
ideals are taken for granted, though the writers 
claim that there is a better way by which to reach 
the supreme goal. In the oldest strata of the 
Upanuad literature the ascetic calling is an obliga- 
tion to be undertaken at a special stage or period of 
life ; and their greatest teacher, Yaj naval kya, pro- 
poses thus to abandon home and possessions, and, 
retiring to the forest, in the practice of austerities 
to sever .actually and. ideally every tie that binds to 
earthly existence. In complete harmony, however, 
with the spirit of these writings, tapas is depreci- 
ated in comparison with knowledge' as an inferior, 
secondary way to the highest bliss, to Brahman , 

* In one Hymn, x* 88. % tapm is invoked, together with 
mamym, to protect the woHnlpipwr and overthrow hut foes. 

t A confirmation of toe view that the conception of fapit was 
strange to toe earliest Atyaa thought, and was adopted from 
without and became familiar only at a later period, is perhaps 
afforded by Mymia, vii 69. 8 ; 4 kill him with your hottest bolt/ 
hanmam l, where Atharmmdm, vii. 77. 2, and Tmtt 
Sariih. iv. 3. IS. S, substitute for toe last word tapas*. * with your 
hottest penance/ an expression quite in harmony with toe later 
thought of the overwhelming m^icsJ '.power ©f wf«* 
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The representation, however, as might be expected, 
is not always consistent. In addition to the view 
most usually adopted, which sees in tapas a real, 
though less commendable and direct, means to the 
attainment of a knowledge of Brahman, the two 
extremes are met with of those who declare the 
practice of austerities indispensable to such know- 
ledge, and those who refuse to acknowledge in 
asceticism any virtue or efficacy whatsoever, and 
maintain that only in the way of knowledge and 


are placed side by side as the essential conditions 
of a true insight ; and those who in the right spirit 
with faith practise asceticism in the forest ascend 
on the way of the gods. 

Tapas also is indefinitely .associated in the 
Upanisads with the third asrama (g.u.), and the 
life of the anchorite in the forest (vdnaprastha). 
On him the practice of asceticism is especially 
obligatory, but even he must add to it faith, or the 
mere outward observance and self-mortification 
will be in vain. Only gradually, and not quite 
clearly or definitely, within the Upmiisad period 
was a distinction drawn between the third and a 
fourth higher stage, the essential note of which was 
not mere* bodily self-mortification, but the volun- 
tary and entire surrender of all worldly possessions, 
ana the concentration of thought ana affection on 
the Supreme. This last stage is identified with a 
real knowledge of Brahman , He who ‘knows’ 
has passed beyond the (three) i Uramas ( atydiramin , 
&vet. vi. 21), and tapas is no longer in the least 
degree necessary or profitable to him, for that 
which the ascetic painfully strives to win he has 
already attained. Thus the theory of the a&ramas, 
and with it the doctrine of tapas , takes on in the 
Upanisad literature a distinctly ethical colouring. 
It is only, however, in the later treatises that the 
separation between the two last stages, the vdna- 
prastha and the sannydsin, is completely carried 
out, and the duties and obligations of each clearly 
defined. 

(3) Manu and the Law-Books. — It is in the Law- 
Book of Manu , ch. vi., that the formal conditions 
and rales of the ascetic life are set forth ; and these 
are in large part repeated, quoted, or amplified in 
the later Dharmasutras. How far some of the 
more strict and exacting of these regulations ever 
became matters of literal observance, or how far 
they represented merely abstract or conventional 
ideals, must, of course, remain uncertain. But, in 
view of the capacity which Indian ascetics have 
always exhibited for almost heroic endurance of 
self-mortification, it would seem by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable, that in some instances 
at least the utmost extremes of bodily torture were 
submitted to, and the rules of the books carried 
out in fullest detail. It will be noticed that Manu 
confines the rights and privileges of an ascetic life 
to the twice-born. 

* A twice-born Snataka, who has thus lived according 1 to the 
law In the order of householders, may . . . go forth from, the 
village into the forest and reside there, duly controlling his 
senses, bet him offer those five great sacrifices according to 
the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit for ascetics, or with 
herbs, roots, and fruit. Let him wear a skin or a tattered 
garment ; let him bathe In the evening or in the morning ; and 
let him always wear (his hair in) braids, the hair on his body, 
his beard, and his nails (being undipped). ... Let him be 
always industrious in privately reciting the Veda ; let him be 
patient of hardships . . . ever liberal . . . and compassionate 
towards all living creatures/ * 

Then follow directions with regard to the 
sacrifices the ascetic must offer, and the kind and 
quantity of food he may eat. 

* In, summer' let him expos© himself, to the heat of five fires, 
during the niisy season live under the open sky, and in winter 
be dressed. In. wetdothes, .gradually increasing Ms austerities. 


* Manu, vi. I~8 (SBB xxv. 198ff.). 


When he bathes at the three Savanas (sunrise, noon, and sunset) 
let him offer libations of water to the manes and the gods, and, 
practising harsher and harsher austerities, let him dry up his 
bodily frame ... let him live without a fire, without a house, 
wholly silent, subsisting on roots and fruit . . . chaste, sleeping 
on the bare ground, dwelling at the roots of trees/* ‘ Having 
thus passed the third part of life in the forest, he may live as an 
ascetic during the fourth part of his existence, after abandoning 
all attachment to worldly objects . . . after offering sacrifices 
and subduing his senses ... an ascetic gains bliss after death/ f 
‘ Departing from his house ... let him wander about absolutely 
silent, and caring nothing for enjoyments that may be offered* 
Let him always wander alone without any companion, in order 
to attain (final liberation) . . . He shall neither possess a fire nor 
a dwelling, he may go to a village for his food, indifferent to 
everything, firm of purpose, meditating and concentrating his 
mind on Brahman. A potsherd (for an almsbowl), the roots of 
trees (for a dwelling), coarse worn-out garments, life in solitude 
and indifference towards everything, are the marks of one who 
has attained liberation. Let him not desire to die, let Mm not 
desire to live, let him wait for his time, as a servant for the pay- 
ment of his wages ... let him patiently bear hard words, let 
him not insult anybody, let him not become anybody’s enemy 
for the sake of this body . . . entirely abstaining from sensual 
enjoyments, with himself for his only companion, he shall live 
in this world, desiring the bliss (of final emancipation) ’4 * Carry- 
ing an almsbowl, a staff, and a water-pot, let him continually 
wander about, controlling himself and not hurting any creature. 
... A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish or one made of 
split cane, Manu, the son of Svayambhu, has declared to be 
vessels (suitable) for an ascetic/ § 

Rules are then given for begging and the manner 
of eating, subjects of meditation, etc. The ascetic 
is to beg only once in the day, and when he goes 
to any House for that purpose it must be after the 
ordinary meal of the household has been concluded 
(ef. Baudh. ii. 22 ; Vas. x. 7, 8). 

‘Three suppressions of the breath even, performed according 
to the rule, and accompanied with the (recitation of the) 
Vydhrtis fi and of the syllable “ Ora,” one must know to be the 
highest austerity for every Br&hmapa/ If * When by the disposi- 
tion (of his heart) he becomes indifferent to all objects, he 
obtains eternal happiness both in this world and after death. 
He who has in this manner gradually given up all attachments, 
and is freed from all the pairs (of opposites), reposes in Brahman 
alone ... a twice-born man who becomes an ascetic . . . shakes 
off sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman.' ** 

Elsewhere in the S’Htras of Manu, in the other 
books, there are incidental references to the ascetics, 
which lay down further rules for their conduct and 
life. 

Ascetics and students are to receive alms from the Brahman 
householder after the performance of the Ball offering (iii. 94 ; 
cf. vi. 7 ; and Baudh. ii. 5. 11 ; Fas. xi. 5 ; Apast. u. 4. 10, 11). 

The purification ordained . . . shall be ‘ double for students, 
treble for hermits, but quadruple for ascetics ’ (v. 137 ; cf. Vi§&u, 
lx. 26 ; Fas. vi. 19). 

The ascetic is not admissible as a witness in the law-courts 
(viii. 65 ; cf. Baudh. 1 19. 13 ; Vipiu, viii. 2). 

For secret converse with female ascetic® a small fine is payable 
(viii. 363 ; cf . Viffltu, xxxvi. 7, and the statement [t£>. xeix. 14] 
that the deity himself resides * in the frame of gods, ascetics, and 
officiating priests ’> 

* An ascetic, a hermit in the forest, and Brahmanas who are 
students of the Veda shall not be made to pay toll at a ferry * 
(viii. 407 ; cf. Vi?xtu t v. 132). 

* Hermits (tdpasafr, i.e. those who practise tapas), ascetics 
(yatis, those whose passions are under control), Brahmaijas, the 
crowds of toe Vaimanika deities, the lunar mansions, and the 
Daiiyas are the first (i.e. lowest) order of existence caused by 
Goodness ’ (sattva, xii. 48). 

Additional details in the Law-Books are to the 
effect that a householder must turn back if he 
meets an ascetic ( Visnu, lxiii. 36). * An apostate 

from religious mendicity shall become the king’s 
slave ’ {ib. v. 152). Cf. (xautama , iii. (SBE ii, 2 192- 
196) ; Baudhayana, ii 1L 14-26, 17. 16, 17, iii. 3 ; 
* eight mouthfuls are the meal of an ascetic, sixteen 
that of a hermit in the woods, thirty-two that of a 
householder, and an unlimited (quantity) that of a 
student ’ {Baudh. ii. 13. 7 ; cf. Vas. vi. 20 ) ; * let him 
(the hermit) not injure even gadflies or gnats, let 
him bear cold and perform austerities, let nim eon- 


* Manu, vi. 23-26 ; cf. Fi^u, xcv. 1-4. Cbs. xcv.-xcvii. of toe 
Institutes of Vi$p,u are devoted to the exposition of the method 
of life and the duties of the ascetic, and the subjects of Ms 
« meditation; the whole is closely related to toe corresponding 
passages of Manu. . . . 

f Manu, vi. 33, 34. ■ 4 Ib. 41-49. , . ; ;■ § Ib. 62-54. ■ , . ■ : 

(j i.e. the three mystic syllables bhur, bhuvahi svar(Gt iL 76, 
78, 81) ; the virtue of their recitation, with suppressions of toe 
breath is so great that it frees from toe guilt of toe murder of 
a Brahmana (xi. 249). 

% Manu, vi. 70. ** Ib. 80-86. 
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stantly reside in the forest, be contented, and 
delight in (dresses made of) bark and skins (and 
in carrying) water (in his pot)’ [Baudh. lit. 3. 19; 
Fas. ix. x . [SBE xiv. 45-49 j). 4 The qualities by 

winch a (true) Bra ii man a may be recognized are 
the concentration of the mind, austerities, the 
subjugation of the senses, liberality, truthfulness, 
purity, sacred learning, compassion, worldly learn- 
ing, intelligence, and faith ’ ( Fas. vi. 23) ; * he is 
worthy to receive gifts who . . . reduces himself 
by austerities 5 (vi. 30) ; 1 to suppress the breath is 
the highest austerity * (x. 5 ; ct Apmtamba , ii. 21. 
7-21, 22, 23. 1, 2). 

(4) Bhagavad Gita . — The 4 Song of the Blessed 5 
represents, as is well known, a syncretism between 
the two views of an idealistic pantheism and the 
practical devotion demanded by a theistic creed, 
salvation by conviction and knowledge alone, or 
salvation through faith and works. It is a subject 
of dispute which of these views is the earlier in the 
poem, and forms the original kernel, and which has 
been superimposed upon the other.* In either 
case tapas, in the form of renunciation, self- 
devotion, Is the highest form which ‘ action * can 
take; and in the 'thought and teaching of the 
writer the essence of ascetic practices is not 
painful mortification of the body, but the abnega- 
tion of selfish desires and the sacrifice of sellish 
inclination and love of ease in the cause of right 
and devotion to the Supreme God. Passages which 
enforce renunciation and the duty of earnest and 
purposeful action belong to the practical theistic 
strata of the poem. Attempts, however, to recon- 
cile conflicting views, or at least to recognize what 
is good in both, are not wanting. 

* There is a twofold path, that of the safikhyas by devotion in 
the shape of knowledge, and that of the Yogins by devotion in 
the shape of action.'" A man does not attain freedom from 
action merely by not engaging in action ; nor does he attain 
perfection by mere renunciation * {Bhag. Qttd, ill. 31).. 

The * ascetic 1 is one * who has no aversion and no desire. . . . 
Children, not wist men, talk of t&hkhyu and yoga m distinct 
One whopanoMi either well obtains the fruit of both. * . * Be 
who, easting off attachment performs actions dedicating them 
to JBmkmm, Is not tainted by sin 1 (ft. v. 3 ff .). 

‘Some by mesntMtion see the self in the self by the self; 
others by the SMMya^yqja ; and others still by the Karma - 
wga ; others yet, not knowing this* practise concentration after 
hearing from others. They too, being devoted to hearing (in- 
struction), cnm beyond death* (rill z4 1). 

1 Renunciation is devotion ; for no one becomes a devotee 

(pogin) who has not renounced (all) fancies. , . . The devotee 
whom self is contented with knowledge and experience, who is 
unmoved, who has restrained his senses, and to whom & sod, a 
stone, and gold are alike, is said to be devoted. ♦ . . He should 
restrain his mind, and concentrate it on me, and sit down 

a ed In devotion, regarding me as his final goal. Tims, con- 
y devoting his self to abstraction, & devotee whose mind 
it restrained attains that tranquillity which culminates in final 
emancipation and assimilation with me. . * . When his mind 
wll-restrained becomes steady upon the self alone, then he, 
being Indifferent to all objects of desire, is said to be devoted. 
As a light standing in & windless (place) flickers not, that is 
declared to be the parallel for * devotee, whose mind .Is re- 
strained, and who devotes himself to abstraction * (vi 2 ft.). 

. . The bkdsstnMitlhle seat ■...*!» entered by ascetics from whom 
all desires have departed* (viih 11). 

■ * Whatever you do , . . whatever you eat, whatever sacrifice 
you 'make, whatever - you give, whatever ponanoe you perform, 
do that as offered to me * (»x« 27), 

‘This threefold penance (i.t\ bodily, voeal, and mental) prac- 
tised with perfect faith . . . h celled good (Mttmkmn). . . . 
Whatever oblation is offered, whatever I* given, whatever pen- 
ance Is performed, and whatever is done without faith, that 
• • - Is »l*ed amt (not good), and that is nought both after 
death and here* (xvll. 7. &). 

* One who issdf-restramal, whose uiuteratending is unattached 
everywhere, from whom affections have departed, obtains the 
supreme perfection of freedom from action by renunciation * 
(xviii. 49). 

* Those who, restraining the group of the senses . . . meditate 
on the indescribable, indestructible, unperceived , » . they, 
mtenfeon' : the.''good^of'.ail''b®lnp,atoowamy attain tome. . . . 
He who is alike to friend and foe, as also In honour and dis- 
honour, who is alike In cold and heat, pleasure and pain* who 
Is free from attachments, to whom praise and blame are alike 



. . . who is homeless, and of a steady mind and full of devotion, 
that man is dear to me * (xii. 3 18 f.). 

Similar quotations might easily be multiplied. 
In the Bhagavad Gita the philosophic theory of 
asceticism, as it presented itself to the 'Indian 
mind, appears in its loftiest and purest form. To 
the earnest-minded sddhu this book is his Bible ; 
and the nobility of its thought, and the charity 
and breadth of its outlook, render it not undeserving 
of the name.* 

( 5 ) Epic poetry . — The Epic poems add little to 
the general conception of tapas, although they 
offer many examples of its practice, and contain 
narratives more or less marvellous of ascetics who 
proved in their own experience its virtue and 
power (see below, p. 91*). Hama in his hermitage 
on the banks of the Godavari is the type of the 
peaceful, gentle hermit who has renounced the 
world, and lives retired from its strife and care, 
1 true to duty, true to virtue.’ In the Mahdbhd rata 
descriptions of the hermit ( mn-aprasitm) and of the 
ascetic (mnmjmin) are found, which agree almost 
verbally with those of Manu {Mahtibh. xii, 191 f.» 
243 If. ; cf. above, p. 89). And in the same 
book, true and false tap as are distinguished from 
one another; * Fasting though for a fortnight, 
which ordinary men count for iapm t is merely a 
castigation of the body, and is not regarded as 
inpm by the good ; renunciation and humility, 
these are the noblest tarns ; he who practises these 
virtues fasts unceasingly, and his virtue is never 
found wanting.* ‘ Study of the Veda ami avoiding 
injury to any living being, men call bodily asceti- 
cism ; the true spiritual asceticism is control of 
speech and thought. ’f 

In the Puriams and later literature the extrava- 
gances of ascetic practice are more prominent than 
its virtues* The underlying conceptions remain 
the same ; renunciation of worldly possessions and 
the voluntary endurance of bodily pain are means 
to an end, viz . deliverance from the samsdra and 
the acquisition of supernatural powers. The essen- 
tial principles, however, are overlaid with a mass 
of extravagant fancy and repellent detail ; and the 
stories of the lives of the ascetics, and tiie descrip- 
tions of their self-inflicted tortures, present few 
features of attractiveness or interest. 

3 . Asceticism in modem practice.— The most 
general term for a Hindu ascetic is sddhu, a 
‘good* or * pious* man, a saint, or sage, of which 
the feminine sddJwi denotes a woman who has 
taken ascetic vows. Sanngfmn, one who has ‘cast 
off/ i.e. home and possessions, is also frequently 
used of any mendicant, though the title is more 
properly restricted to a particular sect (see below, 
p. 93 f. ). Faqir is a Muhammadan term, expres- 
sive of poverty of spirit, but is sometimes, though 
incorrectly, applied to a Hindu 'beggar or ascetic. 
India has always been the home of asceticism, and 
from the very earliest times this feature of Indian 
life has attracted attention. S&dhm have formed 
the shifting itinerant element in a population for 
the most part stationary and rooted to the soil, 
fa suite also of their general aloofness, by their 
numbers and by the respect paid to them they 
have always exercised a considerable influence in 
the land, and, in the absence of more direct methods 
of conveying Intelligence, have formed a fairly con- 
stant though uncertain means of communication 
between the different parts of the country. Present 
everywhere, although rarely making a prolonged 

* Cf. the Interesting account which Hr. T. L. Pennell gives of 
the s&dhu whom he overtook on; the road from Ludhi&ne, and 
who recounted to him his experiences- and manner of life; 
4 When my heart is lonely I read in the Bhagavad G'ttd, and get 
consolation, and I like that better than any other book 'because 
it makes my heart glad * (Church Missionary Intelligencer, 1905, 
p. 516Y 

t Mahdbh. xii. 217, 221; cf. Deusaen, Allg. Gmch. der Philo 
Sophie, i. 3. p. 89 ff. 
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stay in one place, they brought to the settled in- 
habitants the consciousness of an outside world, 
and wrought effectively, though probably unin- 
tentionally, against the narrowness of a merely 
local and parochial spirit. Whether the sadhus 
were more numerous in ancient times than at the 
present day it is difficult to determine. They 
occupy a larger place in the ancient than in the 
modern literature of India; and the same is true 
also in all probability of the thought of the people. 
They still form, however, an appreciable though 
small percentage of the population. At the census 
of 1901 the total number of beggars and religious 
mendicants was returned at 4,914,000, or nearly 
live millions, a decrease of about 64 % during the 
decade preceding. The decrease, however, is attri- 
buted to the heavy mortality of the famine years, 
and not to any lessened attraction in the profession 
of sadhuism. Probably by far the greater number 
of these, if not all, were true ascetics, bound by 
vows to a life of self-renunciation and poverty. 

More, also, perhaps than in any other country 
asceticism in India has been under the definite and 
strong sanction of religion. That sanction was 

f iven to the practice of tripos in the first instance 
y the example of the greatest saints and heroes 
of old, and of the gods themselves, who are re- 
presented as enduring self- in fiicted tortures for 
thousands of years in order to attain supernatural 
or enhanced power. The ffw of old, the demigods 
of legend and story, the dwellers in heaven as well 
as on earth, engaged in the practice of tapas to 
secure dominion for themselves, or to confound 
their foes. The Supreme Being himself endured 
age - long austerities in order to create. And 
Siva, in the character of an austere naked 
sannydsin practising austerities of almost un- 
imaginable severity for thousands of years, is the 
type and patron of the ascetic, who by the grace of 
Siva and by the virtue of tapas hopes to attain all 
his desires. There was no limit to the power of 
self-mortification ; all things -were possible to tapas. 
The classical example and the most convincing to 
Hindu thought was found in the story of the 
rivalry and hostile encounters of Va&istha and 
Visvamitra. The latter, a K§atriya and a most 
powerful and wealthy king, was overthrown and 
put to confusion at every point by the might of 
the Brahman's incantations and magical devices. 
Humbled and beyond measure enraged, Visvamitra 
had recourse to tapas, and by the most severe and 

E retracted austerities compelled the gods to grant 
im the birth and rights of a Brahman, thus 
placing him on a level with his Brahman adver- 
sary. The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry 
of the two great orders or castes, the priestly 
and the warnor; but it also expresses the con- 
ception of the omnipotent strength of tapas , which 
could bridge the gulf, and lift the Ksatriya, 
inferior though a king, to the level of the proud 
and domineering Brahman.* 

On 'the power of tapas see also Manu, ad, 239 ff. : * Whatever 
is hard to be traversed, whatever is hard' to be attained, what- 
ever is hard to be reached, whatever is hard to be performed, all 
may be accomplished by austerities ; for austerity (possesses a 
power) which it is difficult to surpass. Both those who have 
committed' mortal sin and all other offenders are severally freed 
from their guilt by means of well-perf ormed austerities. _ Insects, 
.snalc€«, moths, bees, birds, and beings bereft of motion reach 
heaves bv the power of 'austerities. Whatever sin men commit 
by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily bum away by 
penance, if' they keep penance as their only riches. The gods 
accept the offerings of that Brahmapa alone who has purified 
Itoself by austerities, and, grant to him all he desires. . . . The 
gods, discerning that the holy origin of this whole (world) is 
irom'austerifey,'hav'e thus proclaimed the incomparable power 


* See J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts* * i. 388 ff., who quotes 

the story in a twofold form from the Mahdbharata (Idiparvan, 
©838 ff.), and from 'Idle' Rdmdywga (Bdlakapda, 51-65) ; cf. the 
narrative of Nahusa, who by tapas won for himself the rank of 
Indra (Mahdbh., Idip. 3151 ; Muir, op. tit. p. 307 ff.). 


of austerity’ (SBE xxv. 478 f.) ; cf. iv. 148, where tapas is one 
of the means for remembering former births, and xii. 83, where, 
tapas leads to the attainment of supreme bliss ; cf. also 
Rigveda, x. i. 36, where the long-haired ascetic with semi-divine 
powers is able to move on the path of the Apsarases and 
Gandharvas (A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 134). 

Hindu asceticism represented, further, a revolt 
from, or at least a protest against, the tyranny 
of caste. ^ In its origin probably remote from 
Brahmanism, and conveying the ordinary idea 
that bodily pain was profitable for the advance- 
ment and purification of the spirit, the ascetic life 
became, in association with Hinduism and under 
the prescriptive sanction of Hindu law itself, a 
refuge from the burden of caste rules and ostra- 
cisms. By the ascetic, caste, like every other 
institution of the mundane life, has been sur- 
passed, and left behind. He is casteless not because 
he is below but because he is above caste. And this 
freedom from the bondage and artificial restrictions 
of a society elaborately fenced off and partitioned 
by innumerable barriers which the ordinary man 
might not transgress presented no inconsiderable 
attraction, and has been one of the secrets of the 
abiding popularity of the ascetic ideal and manner 
of life m India. The subdual of the bodily passions 
bjr mortification of the flesh, which in other coun- 
tries was itself the end of asceticism, was in India 
only the means ; the end was primarily and 
avowedly the attainment of magical powers, but 
also, perhaps in many instances only half con- 
sciously, escape from the burdens of a social life, 
the petty restraints and prohibitions of which had 
begun to be a weariness to the spirit. Over this 
tendency, with that wonderful compliance and 
dexterity of which it is so great a master, Brah- 
manism threw its shield, and legalised what it 
could not prevent. In the doctrine of the four 
a&ramas [q.v.) asceticism was made an integral part 
of the orthodox Hindu life, and it became the duty 
of every Hindu, as advanced age overtook him, 
homeless and a wanderer to chasten himself with 
austerities. Formally this was to be done for the 
sake of detaching himself from earthly ties, and of 
realizing union with Brahman (see art. Yoga). 
And a religious motive was thus supplied for that 
which in itself was a welcome release from re- 
sponsibility, care, and the minute requirements of 
an elaborate social code. 

In the first instance apparently, the right and 
privilege of asceticism, according to Hindu custom 
or law, belonged to Brahmans alone ; it was then 
extended to all the twice-born, and finally all 
restrictions were removed, and admission into the 
ranks of the ascetics was accorded to men of every 
position and degree. 

Cf. Ramayapa, Uttar a K&wfa, 74. 9ff., quoted in Muir, Orig. 
Sanskr. Texts 3 , L 119 f.: ‘Formerly in the kfta age Brahmans 
alone practised tapas ; none who was not a Brahman did so in 
that enlightened age . . . then came the tretd age, ... in which 
the Ksatriyaa were born, distinguished still by their former tapas 
. . . Those Brahmans and K§atriya$ who lived in the tretd 
practised tapas , and the rest of mankind obedience. ... In the 
dvapara age tapas entered into the Va%as. Thus in the 
course of three ages it entered into three castes ; and in the 
three ages righteousness ( dharma ) was established in three 
castes. But the Sudra does not attain to righteousness through 
the (three) ages . . . such observance will belong to the future 
race of Sudras in the kali age, but is unrighteous in the extreme 
if practised by that caste in the dvapara. 1 Cf. Manu, i. 86 : ‘In 
the facta age the chief [virtue] is declared to be tapas. 1 

It is evident, however, with what reluctance the 
privileges and powers of the ascetic life were ex- 
tended to Sudras and low-caste men. At the 
present time there is no distinction or barrier ; 
any one may become an ascetic, and the vows are 
not necessarily lifelong. Some sects, however, 
still restrict membership to Brahmans, or at least 
to men of the three higher castes. 

Moreover, the distinction between the last two 
(Uramas, that of the vanaprastha, the anchorite in 
the forest, corresponding to the class of the &X6fhoi 
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of Megasthenes (see above, p. 88 a ), and that of the 
true sannydsin* the homeless wanderer, was never 
very clearly drawn even in theory, and was in 
practice entirely disregarded. Ascetic habits at 
least were common to both ; and the dweller in the ; 
forest-hermitage, no less than the ^ man who had 
‘cast off 5 possessions and earthly ties in favour of 
a vagrant life through the cities and country, 
endeavoured by means of tripos to break the 
fetters which bound him to an earthly existence, 
and to secure final rest and bliss. 

(1) Clothing and habits, — Numerous also as 
were, and are, the sects of ascetics, varying in 
the details of costume and habit, they all possess 
certain broad characteristic features in common, 
and to the eye of the comparative stranger present 
a similar and specific appearance by which their 
profession may be recognized. All sett fk its carry a 
Dogging* bowl ,** which in its simplest form consists 
of a hollowed-out coconut or gourd, but is some- 
times of brass, figured or otherwise ornamented, 
and furnished with a lid or handle; a water-pot 
also, and usually a stall Theoretically, and as 
individuals, they are without worldly possessions, 
bat the monasteries in which many of them fake 
up their abode during the rainy season, and for 
longer or shorter intervals, are of ten richly en- 
dowed, Such monasteries, which are very numer- 
ous all over India, owe their existence to the 
liberality of pious founders, and have at different 
times been the recipients of gifts of money or 
land, whereby merit has accrued to the donors, 
and the religious houses have in many instances 
become endowed with great revenues. They are 
not, however, in most cases, places of permanent 
residence, but their inmates wander through the 
country as sadhus* or ascetics, living on the alms 
of the people. The robes of the ascetic are 
ordinarily salmon-coloured, but sometime® other 
colours are met with, according to the sect or 
order to which they belong ; many also go practi- 
cally naked. On their bodies they rub ashes— a 
practice which is supposed to have been originally 
intended to protect the skin against the insect 
plagues of India, or as a defence against the hosts 
of the demons.* The forehead is marked with the 
tilaka* the variously shaped sign or symbol, made 
with coloured earths, indicating their sect or the 
god to whose service they have consecrated them- 
selves; and the hair hangs down from the head, 
long and matted, but in other cases is formed into 
a rough coil at the top, or is entirely shaved off, 
the head being left bald. They sleep on the 
ground, and once or twice in the day go round to 
collect food and alms, for which they must not ask, 
but contentedly receive what is given. According 
to the stated rule, they must not approach a house 
to beg until the regular meal-time is past ; what 
remains over is the portion of the mendicant. 

Other objects usually found in the possession of 
a sddhu are a rosaiw, the material or which and 
the number of the beads vary with the different 
sects. Saivite rosaries are composed of the berries 
of ^ the rudraksha tree (Eleocarpus ganitrus ), 
thirty-two or sixty-four in number; sometimes, 
however, such ascetics wear strings of human 
teeth {dcmtamala) or the skin of a snake round 
* their neck. Vaisnavite ascetics carry a rosary of 
a hundred and eight beads of tulasi wood, the holy 
basil {Ocymum sanctum)* or occasionally, though it 
is said rarely, of the seeds of the sacred lotus. The 
purpose of the rosary is for use in the recitation of 
prayers, or to enable the devotee to repeat the 
name of his god a definite number of times without 
error. f In all probability the Christian use of the 

* W. Orooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern 
India* 1 29' f. 

fMonier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism** p, 671' 


rosary was derived ultimately from India. Many 
sadhus will also be found with fire-tongs, the iron 
of which is supposed to be a protection against 
evil spirits, and, as they are inveterate smokers of 
bhang, with a pestle and mortar, and a pipe, which 
are brought into constant use. Many of them 
carry on their person small idols, or sacred objects, 
or talismans as the lihgam or ifilagruma* relics 
also from the places of pilgrimage they have visited, 
and seals or certificates issued by the priests in 
charge. They are supposed to spend their lives 
in meditation, withdrawn from the thoughts and 
interests of the world. For a similar' reason, 
because he is believed to be in mmddhi , 4 profound 
trance, 9 a state of intimate and untroubled com- 
munion with the .Divine, the body of a smuiyasin 
is under ordinary circumstances buried, not burned ; 
he is in reality not dead, and may revive at pleasure 
to a consciousness of external, tilings. 

(2) Mart ijimtm ns . —The distresses and self -morti- 
fications to which the Hindu ascetic submits himself 
would be almost incredible if they were not certified 
by the accounts of many eye-witnesses from the 
earliest times to the present day, and by the well- 
known capacity of the Eastern to endure with 
stoicism hardship and. pain that would be intoler- 
able or fatal to a European. Fully to enumerate 
and describe the various kinds of self-torture 
invented and practised by sadhus would be im- 
practicable. Among the more usual and prominent 
which attract attention is the so-called 4 arrow* or 
4 spike* bed 9 (iaraJayya* ka n (rthimyyd }, u flat board 
studded with iron nails or spikes, on which the 
ascetic sits or lies at full length, and which he is 
supposed never to leave night or day. The practice 
is in imitation of the sufferings of Bhisma, the 
leader of the Kurus and chief antagonist of Arjuna 
in the MaMbhdrata, His body was pierced in the 
fight by Arjuna with so many arrows that, falling, 
it did not touch the ground, and Bhi$ma lay thus 
supported for forty-eight days and nights before 
his death, during which time he discoursed on high 
topics before the assembled armies* * A Brahman 
ascetic at Benares Is said to have used one of these 
couches, on which he lay naked, for thirty-five 
years. f Another common form of self-torture is to 
raise one or both arms above the head, and to hold 
them there until stiff and atrophied, when they 
cannot be drawn down again ( iirdhvabahu ). A 
man who has both arms thus extended is unable 
even to feed himself, and is dependent in everything 
on the help of others. As & further penance the 
hand is sometimes held closed till the nails grow 
through the palm. The pamhadapd msi penance 
consists in enduring the heat of four fires lighted 
around, with the sun overhead as a fifth ; sometimes 
five artificial fires are employed. Difficult and dis- 
tressing postures of various kinds are frequent 
modes of self-mortification, which are supposed to 
distract the thoughts from external objects (see 
art. Yoga), for example, standing on one foot for 
protracted periods {eka-pada)* measuring the length 
on the ground (astdhga)* and thus making slow and 
painful progress from one place of pilgrimage to 
another, or round a sacred shrine* Most sadhus 
undertake long and toilsome journeys to visit the 
holy places of their religion, as Badarmath in 
Garhw&l, or the sacred mountain Kailasa ; X and 
on the way, or at the temples themselves, suffer 
the greatest hardships from want and cold. Many 
perish by the way from these causes and from the 
attacks of wild beasts. Other sadhus undertake 
prolonged fastings, or place themselves under vows 

The number of the beads is said to vary, or not to be very strictly 
observed; see J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics , and Saints of 
India * 1903, p. 39 f. and note. 

* Malulbh. bk. viil 

f Monier Williams, Br&hmanism and Hinduism 4 , p. -560 if. 

% See El S. Oakley, Holy Himalaya* Edin. and London, 1905* - 
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of silence for years. Some display their powers by 
chewing live coals, or their endurance by thrusting 
knives or skewers into their flesh, treading on 
beds of glowing ashes, sifting immersed to the neck 
in water, allowing themselves to he buried alive, 
or hung with the head downwards (iirdhvamukhi). 
Tricks ’of self-hypnotism of a most remarkable 
character have been without doubt known to and 
practised by Indian ascetics for centuries,* 

(3) Ascetic sects . — Hindu slid hits are of various 
types and sects, between 'which to the unaccus- 
tomed eye there appears to be little difference. 
The greater number are Saivites, but son;e belong 
to Yaisnavite forms of Hinduism. Siva, the 
narrative of whose austerities is found chiefly in 
the &iva t Skanda, and Lima Purdnas , is the chief 
patron god of ascetics. In this character he is 
represented as diqambara, ‘sky-clad, 5 with hair 
unkempt and his body smeared with ashes, some- 
times sitting under a snake canopy. While 
practising austerities his home was in the remote 
fastnesses of the Himalaya range, where accord- 
ingly some of the most sacred places of Saivite 
pilgrimage are to be found. Most of the great 
teachers or reformers of Hinduism founded mendi- 
cant orders, and established monasteries, which are 
centres and homes of ascetic life. There are sects 
that trace their origin to Sah karaeharya, Kabir, 
Ramanuja, Rainananda, etc. The number of 
them is great, and only a few of the more prominent 
and important can here And mentdon.f 

There are seven chief sects of Saivite ascetics as 
follows: — (1) Dandin , (2) Sannydsin, (3) Brahma - 
chdrin, (4) Paramahamm , (A) Lingait or Lih- 
gayat, (6) Aghorin, (7) Yogin. The first four 
are mendicant orders founded by SankarScharya, 
the great Brahman teacher and expositor of the 
7 th or 8 th cent, of our era. The Ling aits, or 
Lihgayats , are properly S&kfcas, who worship the 
ling am, or phallus, and. whose founder is said to 
have been a Brahman named Basava, or Basappa, 
of Kalyana, and to have lived in the Deccan about 
the beginning of the I2th century. Their itinerant 
monks ( jahgamm ) axe to be found all over India 
(see art. LiNgayat). 

The subdivisions of the Dandins and Sannydsins 
appear to be uncertain in their limits, $ and 
perhaps some of the sub-orders coincide, and are 
practically the same. There are said, however, 
to be ten classes of Dandins , whence they are 
known as Daindmi (‘ ten-named 5 ) Dandim , which 
derive their titles from ten disciples of Sankara. 
The general name has been given to them from 
the dart da, or staff, which every Dandin carries, 
and which they are said to worship ; the various 
sub-orders have different kinds of staves. Member- 
ship of the sect is confined to Brahmans, and they 
are especially numerous in Benares. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes, and beg only from the 
houses of Brahmans. Initiation into the order is 
accompanied by a kind of baptism, with fasting ; 
the sacred thread is also taken off at this time 
and burned, and together with the communication 
of the sacred mantram , and the new name of the 
sub-order to which the candidate is to belong, there 
is enforced upon him the observance of chastity 
and poverty. Dandins avoid the use of fire, and 
bury their dead or east them into a sacred stream § 
(see art. Dandin). Seven classes of Sannydsins 
are enumerated by Oman, together with three 

* J. C. Oman, op. tit. chs. ill. iv. and vi ; Monier Williams, 
Zn&ton- Wisdom®, p. 104 fit. 

f The list and details that follow are derived in the main 
; "lrom J,.0» Oman's important work ; see also separate articles. 
There are, .of course, in India many men who live ascetic lives, 
■but ■ who are' not Hindus, such as the Muhammadan faqirs in 
the north, and the wandering Jain monks (see artt. Muham- 
'MAPAitSM and Jaihism}. 

'i See Oman, op. tit. p. 153. 

§ Monier Willia m s, op. tit. p. 87. 


which^ are said to belong more properly to the 
Dandin orders. The list is as follows : — Giri, Puri, 
Bharti, Ban, Auran (Aranya), Parvat, Sagar; 
Tirath, Ashram, Sarasv&ti. Membership of the 
sect is open to all, without distinction of caste ; 
twiee-bom men lay aside the thread, and all join 
at meals. They usually wear a necklace of 
rudrdJcsha berries, and some, in place of the 
ordinary salmon-coloured robes, carry the skin of 
a tiger. In their food, which they accept from 
any. Hindu, they avoid meat and do not drink 
spirits, but are great smokers of ganja (gtmjd), or 
hemp. At initiation the guru communicates to 
the novice his new name and the mantram of his 
order, and he is then expected to serve the guru 
for a time, receiving instruction from him. He has 
to bathe daily, and to perform daily worship with 
contemplation of the image of Siva ; he must not 
sleep on a couch or during the day-time, or con- 
verse with women, and must always go on foot, 
etc. At death the body is buried in a sitting 
posture, facing east or north-east, and no sraddha 
ceremonies are performed, since he is supposed to 
have quitted this life when he entered the order* 
(see art. Sannyasin). 

The remaining sects are of less importance. 
Brakmachdrin, the name given in the old literature 
to a student of the Veda during his period of 
pupilage in the first dSrama, has been appropriated 
to a subordinate class of ascetics, who are said 
usually to act as servants to Sannydsins or 
Paramaharhsas (see art. A&RAMA). The Para- 
mahamsas are the highest order, and have an 
Upanisad of their own, the Paramahmrisopan imd. 
They lay claim to greater sanctity, and profess to 
observe stricter rules of conduct than others. 
Before admission to the rank of Paramahwmsa, a 
probation of some years, usually not less than 
twelve, must he undergone. In token of absolute 
renunciation of the world, some observe a strict 
vow of silence, profess to abstain entirely from 
food, or dispense with all clothing. Some are 
unquestionably men of sincere piety, and devote 
themselves to study and good works. The Para - 
mahanisa believes that he has already attained 
to union with the Divine, or rather has learned to 
know himself as identical with Brahman — a creed 
not conducive to humility or modesty. The title 
is said to be derived from a mythical bird, which 
possesses the faculty of separating water from 
milk ; hence in a metaphorical sense is able to 
distinguish falsehood from truth. The word 
haiiisa ordinarily signifies a goose; so that the 
title was perhaps originally given to members of 
the sect in derision. + 

The Aghorins or A ghorapanthins are sadhus who 
have acquired a strange and repulsive appetite for 
the flesh of corpses, and are said to steal dead 
bodies from the graveyards, and drag them from 
the rivers for purposes of food. There are 
probably few, if any, of these ascetics now left 
m India, but in times past they were more 
numerous, and their habits have been noted from 
a very early date. The home of the chief of the 
sect is said to be at Siddhapur, in North Kanara 
(see art. AghorI). 

Yogin is a general term for an ascetic who is 
endeavouring by restraint and discipline^ of the 
body to secure the union of the soul with the 
Supreme (see art. Yoga). Such ascetics are 
usually mystics and self-hypnotists, who claim to 
be possessed of miraculous powers, and in some 
instances undoubtedly perform marvellous feats. 
As a sect they trace their origin to Gorakhnath, a 

* See J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies^, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, ch. xxxvi. p. 538 ff., and for an 
account of the initiation Of a sannyasin, ib. p. 523 ff. 

t Monier Williams, op. tit. p. 87 ; Max Muller, JRamakrish^a, 
London, 1905. 
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yle of Mahendraniith, of whom little or 
nothing is known, even the period at which 
he lived being uncertain. Yogtns worship Siva, 
especially in the form of i>hairoii,or Bhairava (q.v.), 
the village god identified with Siva, whose sacred 
animal is the dog ; and they pay especial venera- 
tion to the nafch's {ndtha), or guardian spirits of 
the Himalayan peaks, and to the eighty-four 
Siddhas, or * * * § perfect 5 ones, whose practice of the 
yoga has reached perfection, some of whom are 
believed to be still living. They disregard caste, 
wear sacred rosaries of rudrdhka berries, and 
allow themselves the utmost freedom in the 
matter of food and drink. There are several 
sub-orders, as Konphat&s, Angara, distinguished 
by peculiarities of dress or ornamentation.* 

The ascetic sects of the Y&isnavites have 
perhaps hardly so much right to the name of 
ascetics. They are rattier wandering monks, 
whose abstinence is displayed almost entirely in 
the matter of food and drink. Some of them 
practise the rules of yoga* and with few exceptions 
all refrain from partaking of flesh or spirits. 
Visnu is worshipped by them under the form 
either of Hama or of Kr$tia, with whom they 
usually associate their wives Slt& or Kadha. 
The list of the sects is m follows, omitting the 
adherents of Vallabhacharya, whose principles are 
the reverse of ascetie 

Ham®. Bsfotsd Fomnm, 

Sri Vafygm. Btarimija. 

Elm&nandin. IHminaJida, 

Madhava. Mi.dhavuchl.ryik 

Chaitanyite. Cha i tanya. 

K&bir P&nthra. Kabir.t 

The &ri Vai$ng vas, so called because they unite 
the worship of Sri or Lak.^mi, the wife of Visnu, 
with that of Visnu himself, retain the sacred 
thread, wear reddish-coloured robes, and carry 
strings of tulmi Wads or of the seeds of the lotus. 
In addition, to the tUaka , or sect-mark, on the 
forehead, they are often stamped or branded on 
the body with sacred marks emblematic of the 
god or his wife. They are found chiefly in the 
south of India, where the great monasteries of 
the sect are established.!: 

The Rdmanandim are followers of B&mtaanda, 
the disciple of B&m&nuja. His work lay rather 
in the north of India, and the various types of 
ascetics who belong to this order are numerous in 
most of the northern districts of the peninsula. 
The chief subdivision is that of the Bainlgim (q.v. ) 
or Vair&gim — a title which indicates one who is 
free from worldly passion or desire, and is often 
applied generally to any Vaisnavite mendicant or 
devotee. The Vairdmm proper disregard caste 
distinctions, though they wear the thread, eschew 
meat and spirits, and worship Hamiman, the 
monkey-god, as well as Kama and his brothers, 
and Site, and they go through an elaborate daily 
routine of bathing, etc., including the practice of 
yoga j frequently also they are branded upon the 
arm ■ with the' .sacred symbols of Visnu, § Other 
sub-sects of R&mtaandms are Acharins, lvh&kins, 
Sanny&sins, the last-named being distinguishable 
from the Saivite ascetics of the name by the use 
of the sacred thread. They wear robes of different 
colours, and the Khakins at least usually dispense 
altogether with clothing. All Kamanandms are 
pledged to vows of celibacy (see art. Ramananda, 
Ramanandim). 

The Madhavas, or Madhvas, are ’almost en- 
tirely confined to the south of India. They live 
celibate lives, and admit all castes to the order. 
Their one garment is orange-coloured, and on 

* Oman, op, tit. p. 184 ff. f lb, p. 152. 

t See G. A. Grierson in JJR.AS, 1908, p. 4481, 1907, p. 817 

■■ and '-art. Kamakuja. 

§ Oman, op. tit. p. 188 ff. 


breast and arms they bear the marks of Vi§nu, 
and shave the head, in this last _ respect being 
distinguished from the true Vairagins, who leave 
a small tuft of hair on the crown (see art. 

Madhvas). 

The Chaitanyites are in some respects the most 
liberal in thought, and in mode of life most free 
and unrestrained of all Vaisnavite ascetics. They 
admit into the order men and women from all, even 
the lowest, castes, and with few exceptions do not 
profess or practise celibacy. The sect is most 
widely spread in Bengal, of which district the 
founder was a native. They wear white, or 
sometimes yellow garments, abstain from meat 
and spirits, and carry the usual tidml rosary and 
necklace. There are several subdivisions, the 
moral reputation of some of which does not stand 
high (see arfcfc. Bengal, Chaitanya). 

The Kablr Panthins can hardly be .said to .affect 
asceticism in any real sense of the term. They 
wear no distinctive dress, carry the usual necklace 
and beads, and on their foreheads the distinctive 
mark of Visnu. The wandering monks of the 
order are numerous in northern and central India, 
and bear a high character for simplicity and purity 
of life.* 

The remaining orders of mldkm have originated 
among the Sikhs. The three most important are 
known m A kid in, Jd it matin, and Udimn . There 
are others hsm numerous and distinctive. In 
general the dress of the Sikh rnidJiu is more com- 
plete than that of the ascetics of other, or at least 
of Saivite orders ; and he bears less prominent and 
obtrusive marks of his ascetic profession. The 
Aka l hut, or Nihangs, are the militant monks of the 
Sikh faith. They dress in blue garments, and 
travel over the country fully armed, on horseback 
or riding on camels, and their requests for alms 
are said to be preferred with a tone and manner 
that secures instant compliance (see art. AkalXs). 
The NitmSlim are for the most part quiet 
and inoffensive students of the sacred books, 
whose only outward marks of their sdxlhu pro- 
fession are their reddish-yellow garments and long 
hair (see art. NXBMALIN). The Ud&drn drees in 
salmon-coloured robes, with a peculiar pointed cap, 
and a black cord round the neck ; and, in addition 
to the water-pot, usually a gourd, carry a bag 
over the shoulder, and a small black mat or 
carpet, which they spread on the ground when 
they rest. Some Udasins shave the head, while 
others allow the hair to grow ; all avoid the use 
of meat or spirits, and do not smoke, and are 
pledged to poverty and continence | (see art. 
UDASXN). 

There have also been at all times a few sddhrns, 
or female ascetics, in India, who have emulated 
their more numerous male companions in their 
devotion and the rigour of their ascetic practices. 
The publicity, however, which the profession of 
sadhuism entails is an obstacle to its frequent 
adoption by Indian women, and any genera! 
observance by them of ascetic habits or vows 
would be opposed to the sentiments and prejudices 
of the Hindus themselves. Sddhms are usually 
widows, who have less to lose in the adoption of 
a roving life ; and in most instances, though not 
always, are of low caste. It would seem also that 
generally, although again not without exceptions, 
the mdhvl is moved to enter upon this planner of 
life bv the desire to cast in her lot with father 
or other male relative or friend; and solitude 
therefore rarely forms part of the. voluntary 
penance which she undergoes. The case is recorded, 

* See G. A. Westcott, Kabir and the Kdbir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907; G. A. Grierson, in Bible in the World, 1908, pp. 247 ff., 
269 ft. ; and art. KabIr Paothi. 

t See Oman, op. cit. ch. viii 
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however, of a Hindu widow of good family, who 
lived as a solitary recluse in an underground cell 
near Benares for thirty-eight years, devoting her- 
self to study and the practice of yoga, reverenced 
by all the people, and receiving visitors from the 
great distances to which her fame had spread.* 

Asceticism, and the habits and practices asso- 
ciated with it, have been adopted in several 
instances in India by Christian missionaries, with 
the purpose and hope of thereby commending 
their teaching to the people among whom their 
lives were spent. It ' is doubtful ’ how far the 
attempt hm ever been really successful. With 
the spirit that counselled and animated such 
resolutions, moving men to self-renunciation and 
the abandonment of all for the sake of duty, and 
to promote the unselfish end which they had in 
view, all will feel sympathy. In the regard of 
every Hindu also the ascetic ideal is a noble 
one, and the man who endeavours to put it into 

r&ctice is worthy of all honour* It would seem, 

owever, that the utmost sacrifice which it is in 
the power of a European, either by constitution 
or circumstances, to make cannot approach the 
abnegation or extreme rigour of self-mortification 
of the ordinary Indian sddhu ; and therefore to 
the Indian his mode of living will probably appear 
to be a pale imitation, not wholly sincere, and 
immeasurably below the true ideal. It will 
excite Ms wonder, but in no degree move him to 
respect, while the motive that prompts the 
adoption of such a life will be entirely beyond 
his comprehension. There have been native 
Indians also, Christian sadhus, who have wandered 
through the country in ascetic garb, and followed 
the ascetic rule of preaching and teaching by the 
way. Their action, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain, has greatly increased and widened their 
influence for good, and has appeared entirely com- 
mendable to their fellow-countrymen, + 

4. Religious and ethical value of 1 tapas.’— 
There is probably no country in which asceti- 
cism has been so widely and constantly practised, 
or in which its ideals have been held in such high 
regard, as India. The injunctions of their sacred 
books, and the examples of their sages, have kept 
before the mind of the people the thought that 
renunciation of the world, with rejection of its 
pleasures and pursuits, is the supreme good. 
And although the motive of the abnegation and 
bodily self-mortification of the Indian mdhn was 
undoubtedly in the ultimate analysis selfish t — he 
abandoned the world that he might gain something 
better for himself — yet his life and action were an 
ever-present reminder to the people that the good 
of this world is not the good wliich is most 
worth having; and his example revived in them 
the longing, which the pressure of worldly cares 
and ambitions might well have deadened or 
crushed, for a higher experience of life than was 
suggested by the hard material facts of the present. 
The hand that pointed upwards and onwards might 
indeed be prompted by no generous or altruistic 
spirit* Nevertheless it did suggest and invite to 
upward striving. And there can hardly be any 
doubt that, in spite of its obvious drawbacks and 
limitations, sadhuism has been on the whole a 
good to India, and a force that has made for 
righteousness in the broadest use of the word. 

That ideal commanded the assent and enthusi- 
astic goodwill of the people at large. They were 
not blind to the defects and dangers of an ascetic 
■ 

t For a recent example of Indian Christian sadhus, see Harvest 

JHfefcL 1906, p. v S00t 

X Of. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 364 f. ; the 
worth of iqgMW to thelaman was primarily its worth to himself ; 
■the'OXtorijM waalti, Its worth for 'others, were of compara- 
■ tively Mtite aoooant* . '■ 


life, the opportunities it afforded for imposture, 
the habits of idleness and the love of ease which 
it promoted. While, however, they jested at the 
sddhu , they respected his profession and wished 
themselves to be like him. It was his better 
qualities that they revered, and the ideal which 
he represented. His ignorances and littlenesses 
they tolerated or laughed at, while they allowed 
his claim to a holiness greater than any to which 
they, pre-occupied with mundane affairs, could 
aspire. That there were pretenders and impostors 
among the ever-moving crowd of ascetics, men to 
whom godliness was a way of gain, the keen 
instinct of the people always recognized. These, 
however, were not true sadhus , but were masquer- 
ading in a borrowed garb to which they had no 
right ; and their presence hardly lessened the 
respect in 'which the profession was held, or 
weakened the influence which its better members 
wielded. It was and remained good that an ideal 
of purity, self-restraint, and indifference to pleasure 
and wealth should be constantly exhibited in con- 
crete form before the eyes of the people. 

On the other hand, the existence of so large a 
number of able - bodied men, living in idleness, 
cannot have been other, to our Western modes of 
thinking at least, than a burden to the common- 
wealth. No sddhu ever did any work. He passed 
his time in the most complete and absolute idleness, 
as far as the labour of the bands was concerned ; 
and from a social or communistic point of view, his 
life was entirely unproductive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the burden was very widely 
distributed, from Cape Comorin to the utmost 
Himalayas ; and that in any given case the demand 
made by the individual sddhu upon the people 
among whom he sojourned was very slight. The 
burden was probably little felt, much less than 
would have been the case in the more artificial and 
closer-knit States of the West. It is true, never- 
theless, that, on the premisses of Western logic and 
argument, the loss of the remunerative labour of 
so great an army of potential workers cannot have 
been other than hurtful to the general prosperity 
of the land. 

Sadhuism also, both by its principles and by its 
practice, struck a heavy blow at the spirit of caste. 
To the true sddhu all things were indifferent, and 
therefore the distinctions and jealousies of caste 
were nothing to him. Most of the orders acted 
up to this belief, although a few refused admission 
to membership to any but Brahmans, and declined 
to receive food from men of a lower caste. Their 
influence, therefore, on the whole was democratic 
and levelling ; they stood for brotherhood and 
equality as against caste assumption and pride. 
And mingling with the people as they did on their 
incessant journeyings, the conceptions and theories 
which they thus represented, though they never 
availed to break the Brahman yoke, must have 
struck deep root, and given rise to many searchings 
of heart. 

There is, however, at the present day a new 
spirit brooding over the land, inimical to sadhuism 
and the ideals which it represents and fosters. 
Western activities, and the conceptions of duty 
and aim which the West has introduced, and 
which are acting as a strong ferment in the life 
and society of India, must in the long run be fatal 
to the ascetic, to the world - renouncing spirit. 
English education, if there were nothing else, and 
the strenuous life which it inculcates, will render 
impossible the meditative existence of the sddhu 
— the man who in the world Is not of it. The 
end is not yefc ; for perhaps a considerable time to 
come the professed ascetic in India will perform 
his pilgrimages by rail, will utilize the electric 
light and the other appliances an^conveniences of 
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civilization, and will remain what he is, unmoved 
and unchanged. Eventually, however, and inevit- 
ably the forces of the new era will be too strong 
for him. It is hardly possible that the sddku 
should accommodate himself to an age that prizes 
merchandise and gold above all. He must vanish 
before the pressure of modern forces and strange 
ideas. But with him will go one of the most! 
picturesque if not the most lovable figures that 
Indian history or life has to show. And it is 
permissible to doubt whether the new spirit and 
influence that is driving him from the world's 
stage will he on the whole more conducive to 
India’s real welfare and happiness than his has 
been throughout the long centuries. 

LiTiaATomE.— Hie .more important works have been quoted 
in the course of the article. The most complete description in 
English of .ascetics and their manner of .life is to he found In 
j. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India* Lend. 
2903, and the same author’s Cmts, Customs* ami Superstitions 
of India®, Load. IMS, pi L eh. l, and pt. Hi. eh. 4. E. S. 
Oakley* Holy Himalaya, Lond. IMS, describes the sacred 
places of pil|prinmg , e in Kumaun arid Clarhwal ; and an inter* 
eating description of a visit to the nmlhxm of Eight Kesh is 
given by T. L. Penn eE in Church Mim . Intelligencer, 1906, 
p. 587 ff. Add P. Max M tiller, Mdnmkfish^a, Mis Idh and 
Sayings, new impression, Lond. 1905; Monier Williams. 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*, I*>nd. 1891, with a portrait and 
description of a high-caste Erlhman mnny&sin, formerlv prime 
minister of Bhaunsgar, and a C.S.L; W, Crooke* PR, 
tomb ISM ; J, jolly, * Iteeht und Elite’ in CIA t\ Stnufthtine, 
1H96, p* 160!.; P. Deussen, Philosophy of the t^mnUham, 
Eng, in, Mia. WM, pp. $78 ff., AUgmmim Gefchfchte tier 
IMlmophie, l 8, Leipzig, 1908, and Das Yogasystem, p. Mil ff,, 
cf, pp. 94 1, 98 1; aria Asraka, Yoga. 

A. S. Gkden. 

ASCETICISM (Japanese). — The asceticism 
found in Japan after the introduction of Buddh- 
ism is only a foreign importation with which we 
are not concerned here (see Asceticism [Buddh- 
ist]}. What we must give our attention to is 
the only original form of Japanese asceticism, 
that is to say, the asceticism of primitive Shinto as 
it is met with in the most ancient documents. 

A Chinese traveller, describing the Japanese of 
the early centuries of our era, mentions this inter- 
esting custom S' * They appoint a man whom they 
call an “ abstainer.” He is not allowed to como 
his hair, to wash, to eat flesh, or to approach 
women. When they are fortunate, they make him 
presents ; but if they are ill or meet with disaster, 
they set it down to the abstainer’s failure to keep 
Ms vows, and unite to put him to death’ (W. G. 
Aston, 4 Early Japanese History,’ in the TASJ 
voL xvi. pt. 1, p. 55). All the features of this 
description — carelessness with regard to the clean- 
liness of the hair and the body, abstinence from 
certain foods, and continence— correspond exactly 
with what we know of the usual condition of the 
‘god-men’ who are found among so many primitive 
peoples, and who, when illness or any oilier calam- 
ity occurs, are held to be responsible, and are 
deposed, punished, or killed (see J. G. Frazer, £B 2 , 
passim). Analogous conceptions are also known 
to exist in China, where the Emperor is held 
responsible for drought and in Korea, where, in 
the event of a bad harvest, the ancient kings were 
deposed or put to death. 

If we turn now to the most ancient Japanese 
book, the Kojiki (A.D. 712), we shall not find this 
primitive custom mentioned ; but we may see there 
at least an idea of abstinence which appears to be 
the continuation of it. This idea is expressed by 
the word imi, the root of the verb imu, which, in 
its original meaning, signifies ‘to shun.’ In one 
passage the reference is 'to a sacred' weaving-hall 
{imi-hataya), where the Bun-goddess presides at 
the making of the garments of the gods. Here 
imi has only the secondary sense of ‘sacred,’ 
which, however, is closely related to its original 
meaning. In another passage we have an account 
of the mythical origin of the Imibe no obito* that 


is to say, the chiefs of the Imibe (or Imbe ), a 
hereditary corporation of abstaining priests, who 
claimed descent from the god Fuio-dama (‘Great 
Jewel 5 or, rather, ‘ Great Gift,’.* Great Offering ’}. 
Again, in a third passage, relative to the troubles 
which followed the death of the first legendary 
Emperor, Jimmu, we are told that one of his sons, 
renouncing his claim to the succession, became 
an ‘abstainer’ (see Kojiki , ed. with notes by 
Motoori, 1789-1822, vote. S, 15, 20; or the Eng. tr. 
by B. R. Chamberlain, see, 15, 33, 53, pp. 62, 134, 
186 of the re-issue of 1906). 

The Nihongi , which appeared only eight years 
later, that is, in A.r>. 720, contains passages corre- 
sponding to the first two passages of the Kojiki ; 
but, under the influence of Chinese ideas, it/ sub- 
stitutes for the ‘abstainer’ of the third passage 
a single priest ‘ of the gods of Heaven and Earth ’ 
iSihongi, ed. Shukai, vote. I and 4, or the Eng. tr. 
by W, G. Aston, 1836, pp. 41, 43-47, 140). 

We shall now examine the documents relating 
to worship, especially the old rituals in which 
the Imibe appear ( Engishiki, A.i>, 927, ed. Delia- 
bon, voh 8, norito 1, S, 14), to see more clearly 
what 'their ‘ abstinence’ consisted in. The special 
function of the Imibe was to prepare the offerings 
for the gods, ‘avoiding’ all impurity in do ing so. 
This is what is given" in exact terms in the" last 
lines of the first ritual, relating to the Toshigohi 
no matmri, or ‘Festival for the Harvest,’ celebrated 
at the time of sowing, and also at the end of the 
fourteenth ritual, recited at the Qhmiihe no mat* 
suri , or ‘Festival of the Great Offering of Food/ 
which was a festival of first-fruits {Niki -name, 

* New-tasting ’}, more solemn, and celebrated only 
at the accession of the Emperors. On the other 
hand, in the eighth ritual, concerning the festival 
of the Ohattmo Hogahi, or ‘ Luck- wishing of the 
Great Palace/ we are told that it was the Imibe 
who, with a sacred {imi) axe, set to work on the 
wood destined for the construction of this palace, 
and who, with a sacred {imi) mattock, dug out its 
foundations. On this occasion they also prepared 
the offerings, brought the Imperial insignia into 
the great hall, hung up the magic stones in various 
places (the audience-hall, the Emperor’s bathroom 
and privy), and in conclusion pronounced the 
ritual. The recitation of the ritual (No. 9} for 
the Mikado matsuri, or * Festival of the Sublime 
Gates/ was also entrusted to them. In short, 
the main idea underlying these various functions 
is that of material purity, which the Imibe had 
to ensure by avoiding with great care everything 
that might cause defilement. 

Apart from the Imibe , abstinence was practised 
also by certain people and on certain occasions. 
As^ a general custom, to prepare himself for a 
religious festival, the officiating priest had to re- 
main indoors {i-gomori), to avoid speaking and 
making a noise, to eat no food except that cooked 
on a pure fire ( %mu-bi ), in short, to contrive to 
escape every possible cause of uncleanness. The 
duration of this abstinence varied, too, with the 
importance of the festivals : a month for festivals 
of the first class, three days for festivals of the 
second class, and one day for festivals of the third 
class. During the month preceding the Ohonihe, 
the most important festival of ancient Shinto, a 
lesser abstinence [ara-imi] was observed, and 
during the last three days a greater abstinence 
{ma,4mi). The Emperor himself, having to take 
part personally in the ceremony, had to conform 
to this rule. When the Emperor Yuriaku desired 
to see the god of Mount Mimoro without having 
practised abstinence previous to presenting him- 
self before him, he was confronted by the appari- 
tion of a dreadful serpent, which made Mm rush, 
terror-stricken, into the interior of his palace for 
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safety (Nikongi, which assigns the event to A.D. 
463). Certain categories of priests had to observe 
special forms of abstinence. Some lower priests, 
the Negi (from nega/u , * to pray ’), were called 
imi-bi in some old provinces, because of the par- 
ticular care which they had to take to avoid all 
uncleanness with respect to fire. Similarly, the 
priestesses had to be virgins. This rule of con- 
tinence was limited, however, to the time of their 
priesthood, and did not prevent their marrying 
afterwards. The Sailed, a princess of the Imperial 
Wood consecrated to the worship of the Sun- 
goddess, prepared herself for this office for a long 
time before. For three years, on the first day of 
each month, she had to repair to a sacred hall 
(wii-dono), where she worshipped towards the great 
temple of Ise. This was the * three years’ absti- 
nence 5 {mi-tose no nwno-imi). The Kamu no Ko, 
or * god -children,’ young daughters of the nobility 
attached to the principal temples to perform there 
the sacred dance (kagura), and to cook the food 
for the offerings, were called also mono-imi , that 
is to sav, ‘abstainers from things’ {‘impure’ 
being understood). Lastly, from a passage of the 
Hitachi Fudoki we gather that a domestic Nihi- 
name existed apart from the official festival, and 
that on this occasion abstinence was observed by 
all the family. But in every case abstinence was 
associated with the idea or ritual purity. The 
Important thing was to avoid impurities (tsumi) of 
every kind, that is to say, everything that might 
be displeasing to the gods, e.g. uncleanness (to 
begin with personal cleanliness ; no one could take 
part in a religious ceremony without first having 
washed and put on clean clothes), crimes con- 
demned from the ritualistic point of view (e,g. 
incest), and lastly, calamities (such as the bite of 
serpents), because these were then regarded as a 
Divine punishment for some unknown offence. 
But, on the other hand, certain things forbidden 
to the ascetics of the primitive period, such as 
eating meat, were not considered to be contrary 
to this Shinto conception of abstinence. 

The psychological evolution of Japanese asceti- 
cism can be clearly followed in this series of docu- 
ments taken in their chronological order. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era we have the 
asceticism of primitive peoples, characterized 
chiefly by its strict abstinence and continence, 
and by carelessness with regard to personal cleanli- 
ness. In the 8th cent, we can scarcely discover 
any trace of an ascetic properly so called (cf. the 
passage from Kojiki which the Nihongi thought it 
necessary to correct). On the other hand, there is 
mentioned as a hereditary priesthood, already well 
established, this corporate body of the Imibe which 
we see afterwards in operation in the Engishiki in 
the 10th cent., and which represents the most 
typical case of the abstinence practised also by 
many other people in all circumstances connected 
with religious rites. But, under this new form 
which so quickly succeeded the preceding one, 
Japanese asceticism no longer demanded abstinence 
properly so called, or even continence, except as 
an immediate preparation for certain festivals or 
as a temporary condition for certain functions; 
and, above all, far from regarding filth as a virtue, 
it required absolute cleanliness. Thus the idea of 
religious purity had undergone a complete trans- 
formation ; and, in conf ormity with this instinct for 
cleanness which already manifested itself as one of 
the distinctive features of the national character, 
physical cleanliness became itself the condition 
of morn! and ritualistic purify. 

Michel Revon. 

ASCETICISM (Jewish). — i. Pre- exilic cus- 
toms. — Jewish piety, consisting originally of faith 
and trust in a covenant God, found no room for 
vol. n.— 7 


asceticism as a self-imposed discipline of the soul . 
Indeed, the terms of the bi-lateral covenant betweei : 
Jahweh and Israel rendered asceticism impossible. 
For, according to the solemn transaction on Sinai, 
Israel became Jahweh’s own people in a special 
manner, pledged henceforth to acknowledge 
Jahweh as their only God, and to obey His will 
as revealed to them by Divinely-inspired legis- 
lators and prophets. Jahweh in return solemnly 
promised to remain Israel’s God. Moderate pro- 
sperity was therefore regarded as His smile on His 
land and people. In the midst of opulence it was 
possible ‘ to walk with Jahweh.’ No mortifica- 
tion of the flesh or renunciation of the world was 
necessary to arrive at the highest stage of Jakweh- 
pleasing holiness. And so we find that pre-exilie 
customs and laws were adverse to asceticism, e.g. 
mutilation of the body was forbidden (Lv 19*®, 
Dt 14 1 23 1 ), fasting was only an accompaniment 
of prayer and confession of sin, and was there- 
fore an act of humiliation before God, and not a 
self - inflicted chastisement, and, except on the 
Day of Atonement, was left to the free will of the 
faithful (1 S 7 6 , Ps 35 13 , Dn 9 s , Ezr 8 23 , Jer 36 9 ). 

2. Post-exilic legalism. — The re-organization of 
the community after the Exile laid the foundation 
of that rigid, torpid legalism from which Judaism 
has not yet recovered. The leaders of the nation, 
in their efforts to re-establish the theocracy and to 
guard it against internal and external foes, had 
recourse to the rigour of the Mosaic Law. They 
had already learned in Babylon that by attach- 
ment to ancestral customs they could remain the 
people of Jahweh outside Palestine and without a 
sacrificial cult. On their return, the miserable 
condition of the nation and the scanty materials 
at their disposal for re-building the State rendered 
adherence to the Law their only weapon in the 
struggle for self-preservation. The theocracy was 
gradually being converted into a nomocracy. * Let 
it be done according to the law ’ (Ezr 10 s ) became 
henceforth the norm of Judaism. No longer the 
prophet with fresh messages from Jahweh, but 
the expounder of the Law became the spiritual 
guide. Fresh cases for which the Law had made 
no provision were decided by an artificial deduc- 
tion from the written, or by an appeal to the tra- 
ditions or unwritten Law. If the name e Pharisee ’ 
as the designation of a party sprang up after the 
Maccabsean rising, the spirit of Pharisaism or 
Nomism came with the exiles from Babylon. 
‘The law was forgotten in Israel, and Ezra re- 
stored it ’ ( Sukka , 20a). Even five centuries later, 
Hillel, the great doctor of the Law, was called 
‘disciple of Ezra’ {Tos. Sot. 13). Thus the State 
became a Church, and religion equivalent to legal- 
ism, according to which a man’s acceptance with 
God depended on a considerable balance of good 
works over his failings. ‘ Know also,’ says Pirgt, 
Aboth (iv. 29), ‘that everything is according to 
reckoning.’ ‘Weigh thou therefore our wicked- 
ness now in the balance, and theirs also that dwell 
in the world, and so shall thy name no where be 
found but in Israel ’ (2 Es 3 s * ; cf. also Siphra to 
Lv 26 s ). Piety was equivalent to a life of right- 
eousness, but such righteousness as God acknow- 
ledged and demanded in the Law. 

3. Hasidism. — The early enthusiasts of Nomism 
and forerunners of the Pharisees were the IJasidim. 
They were neither a sect nor a political party, as 
might appear from 1 Mac 2 42 , but only the pious in 
the land, of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Psalms (cf. JE vi. 2501). They were the suc- 
cessors of those coadjutors of Ezra who endeavoured 
to fulfil the Law in all its bearings. With that they 
combined austerity of life and a contempt for 
earthly possessions (cf. Enoch 108 81 *). They were 
expected to be more self-denying than God-fearing 
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men ( Shah . 120<z). Theirs was the highest degree 
of piety {Bosh hash. 17). * Zeal leads to innocence, 
innocence to parity, purity to Pharisaism, Phari- 
saism to holiness, holiness to humility, humility 
to sin-fearing, sin-fearing to Hasidism, Hasidism 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit, 5 etc. (Sota ix. 15). 
Their excess of piety was so great that their prac- 
tice could not be quoted to prove a doubtful 
halakha {Men. 4 let). Only those were ad mitfcedjnto 
their circle who were learned (Pirqe A both ii. 0), 
and whose youth had never been defiled by sin 
(Suk. 53 a ; see also B. kdma, 1035). Most praise- 
worthy was their cultivation of an even tempera- 
ment, a forgiving spirit, generosity in money 
transactions, and almsgiving {Pirqe Ahoth v. 10, 
11, 14). Their devotions were preceded and suc- 
ceeded by an hour's meditation, and accordingly 
they spent nine hours a day in spiritual exercises 
325). In order to sacrifice the more, they 
occasionally took the Nazirite vow {Ned. 10 a). It 
was probably due to their excessive fasting that 
they mostly died of enteric diseases, from which 
they suffered ten or twenty days before their death 
{S*mah. iii. 9 * Gen. Bah, 02), 

Since, however, the object of the Hasidim was 
not mortification of the flesh but nornism, their 
asceticism did not exclude such indulgences as 
were permitted by the Law*. Hence they never 
eschewed marriage, although even in the married 
state they imposed restrictions on themselves (Nul 
38a). Unlike the Essenes, they did not live in 
separate communities, and therefore it is incorrect 
to describe them as an eccksiola in eedesia. Hasid- 
ism merged not into Essenism hut into Pharisaism 
and Babbinism. Pharisees are mentioned first in 
the time of J onathan (Jos, A nt . Xffi, v. 9). H ence- 
forfch a H&sid was only an exaggerated Pharisee. 
Most of the Rabbis who were eminent for piety 
bore the title Hasid. 

4 . Pharisaism and Rabbimsm. — Although the 
Pharisees were as rigorous in their opposition to 
Greek hedonism as were the H&^dim, ba their 
life and teaching they modified the austere views 
of the latter, and showed less tendency to asceti- 
cism. Starting from the principle that right and 
wrong were defined by the Haw, and that the 
choice of either was in one’s own power (of., be- 
sides Josephus, Pirqe Ahoth iii. 19), they had no 
inducement to inquire further into the origin of 
evil, or to trace any connexion between cosmic 
and individual evil. God created the evil inclina- 
tion (jnn 1 x 9 , and God created the Law as anti- 
dote (#«£. 30 b ). As long as the faithful were 
occupied with the study of the Law and with 
the performance of works of mercy, they had the 
power over their own evil inclination (Aboda zara, 
56). Perfection could be aimed at by a punctilious 
attendance to the positive and negative precepts of 
the Law, without the suppression of the natural 
feelings. A legalist could therefore indulge in all 
those pleasures of life of which the Law took no 
cognizance, provided that indulgence did not inter- 
fere with Israel’s separation (cf. also J eh. 20 a, * Hal- 
low thyself also in lawful matters ’). The body 
was accordingly considered sacred, having been 
created in God’s image {Lev. R. 34). Self-inflicted 
injuries were forbidden {B. ham. 915), 

ISFo scribe might live in a town which did not 

f ossess, among other sanitary requisites, a bath, a 
arber, and a physician [Sank. 176). When health 
required, one might sell one’s shoes for food ; and 
he who stinted himself was threatened with retri- 
bution by Providence {Shah. 129a). To save life, 
even the life of a newborn infant, all laws ex- 
cept those relating to idolatry, incest, and murder 
might be suspended (, Joma , 82 a) and the Sabbath 
profaned {Shah, 1285 ; cf. also Mekh. Ki This, 1 , 
* The Sabbath is delivered unto you, not you unto 


the Sabbath*). A hungry invalid might be 
dieted on ceremonially unclean food. The wine- 
cup hallowed the Sabbath and great festivals, and 
was not missing from - the social board. * He who 
abstains from wine is a sinner ’ ( Tdan , 11a). Hah 
went so far as to say that in the great Judgment 
Day man would have to give an account for ©very 
lawful pleasure lie refused (Jer. Jfid. iv.). The 
same Rabbi on another occasion said, * Beat i pm- 
sidmtes V z&n i? v' ok , for there are no pleasures 
in Sheol, and -death knows no delay’ {Ernb. 54a), 

Nevertheless, moderation and contentment were 
among the cardinal virtues of Judaism, 4 A. rich 
man is he who is contented with his lot’ {Ah, 
iv. 1), ‘ Man must be taught not to be a glutton ’ 

{B. mez. vii, 5). From Dt li 20 the Rabbis curi- 
ously deduce that one may not eat meat unless he 
has a special appetite for it {(lid. 84a), 4 Abstain 

from evil, and from every appearance of evil * 
{If ul. 445). Marriage was” raised by the Rabbis 
to a positive precept, based on Gn 1 and Is 45 ts . 
There are a few isolated passages in pre-Talmudic 
writings which seem to attach greater sanctity 
to the virgin and celibate state than to wedded 
life (see 2 Es HP*, Wig 3 ! \ Sibyll ii. 48, Test, 
lasachar 2). Enoch (83 s ) received his revelation tie- 
fore his marriage {cf. also To 8 7 , Jth 8 4 9*- y 10®, 
Lk 2®, Mt 19 13 }« But this was not in accordance 
with the 'teaching and practice of the Rabbis, to 
whom marriage was both a legal duty and a safe- 
guard against sin { Jeh, 036, K f th. 015), Nowhere in 
the Rabbinic literature is abstinence from marriage 
recommended as a help to piety. 

Great merit was attached to fasting. The fact 
that an official calendar, the M ( gillath tdanlth, 
was published, which prohibits fasting on certain 
days, shows the prevalence of private fasting at 
the time of the Christian era The bi-weekly 
fast, supposed to have been instituted by Ezra, 
which is mentioned in Lk 18 13 and in the Didache, 
is still observed in the East by extremely devout 
Jews. Bnt the ethical value of public and private 
fasting consisted in its sacrificial nature and in its 
being the outward expression of penitence ; it was 
not regarded as a stage on the path to perfection. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus led many 
Jews to adopt ascetic practices. Borne abstained 
from meat and wine because of the cessation of 
sacrifices and libations. But Joshua b. H a »^iah 
argued that for similar reasons they should abstain 
from bread, water, and fruits, for these also were 
elements offered on the altar {Baba bathra , 005). 

There are, indeed, instances of Rabbis who led 
ascetic lives. Thus R. Zaaok is said to have 
fasted forty years to avert the destruction of the 
Temple, and he was so emaciated that, at the re- 
quest of R. Jochanan, Vespasian allowed him to 
be treated by a physician {Git. 565, Lam. R. L 5 ). 
His contemporary H&nina b. Dosa, the th&uma- 
turgos, subsisted only on a kab of locust beans 
from week’s end to ^week’s end (B^rahh. 18). Nor 
were R. Ze'era and Simeon b. Jochai, though 
abstinent, ascetics in the true sense of the word. 
Asceticism was not suited to the Jewish temper. 
Although trials and chastisements (pw) were re- 
garded as Divinely ordered for expiatory reasons 
and with promises of compensation, they were not 
willingly sought after. Both R. Hiya bar Abba 
and R. Jochanan, when asked whether trials were 
welcome to them, are recorded to have replied, 
f No, I will have neither them nor their reward’ 
{B e rdhh. oh). The principle of Babbinism was, ® The 
disciples of Abraham our father enjoy this world, 
and are heirs of the world to come 3 (Ah. v. 22). 

5 . Alexandrianism. — While Palestinian Judaism 
was being developed into a forensic science, that of 
the Greek diaspora, notably in Alexandria, assumed 
the appearance of a philosophical system. There 
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were several agencies at work to produce this effect. 
The inability to fulfil every precept of the Mosaic 
Law on foreign soil must have been the first induce- 
ment to spiritualize the Law. The Stoa further 
supplied them with the allegoric method, and the 
Greek language with a metaphysical terminology. 
As early as pseudo- Ari -sheas the Jewish delegates 
to Ptolemy IV. are called philosophers (Kautzsch, 
Apok ii. 21). According to the fragments of 
Aristobulus, the most prominent Greek philo- 
sophers and poets derived their knowledge from 
Moses, who was the inspiration and source of all 
philosophy. One of the fundamental principles 
of this religious philosophy was the pessimistic 
dichotomy of man which led to asceticism. * The 
corruptible body/ says the Book of Wisdom, 

* presseth down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that rnuseth upon many 
things’ (9 15 ). But it is Philo who is the prophet 
of Alexandrianism. According to him, man’s 
highest aim is a mystic union with the Deity, 
attained through asceticism and flight from the 
world, the former as a means of liberating the j 
spirit from the trammels of the flesh, the latter 
as a safeguard against a relapse into the sensual I 
(de Pram, et Fosn, ii. 411). The patriarchs wore 
accordingly ascetics and hermits. Enoch was re- 
moved from sinful surroundings (de A hr, ill. 352). 
Abraham’s call was. accompanied with the com- 
mand to depart from temptations of the flesh (de 
Mig. . A hr, i. 437), Jacob was the true ascetic who 
wrestled until he obtained a vision of God (de Som, 

L 643). But the greatest ascetic was Moses, whom 
self-discipline and continence qualified for the gift 
of prophecy, and raised to the nearest approach to 
God ( Vita Mas, ii. 145 ff. ). Alexandrianism left no 
impression on Palestinian Judaism, though some 
of the Philonic Midrash found its way into the 
Rabbinic Haggada . The Jwkhmath Jevanith, or 
Greek philosophy, had no attraction for the Rabbis. 
The works of Philo would have perished if they 
had not been preserved by Christians. The first 
Jew who mentions Philo is A. dei Rossi (1573). 

6. Essenism. — The asceticism of the Essenes, as 
seen in the short accounts of them by Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny , is so strange that we doubt whether 
the Essenes and their practices have any claim to 
be called Jewish. Even the origin of the sect is 
obscure. Since no satisfactory derivation of the 
name exists, we hazard the suggestion that’Ecr<roubt 
is an ethnic ter m=JSsemUes l or Idumseans, or at 
feast a clan of Idumcea. * This would coincide with 
Pliny’s account of their chief settlement on the 
western shores of the Dead Sea, and would also 
account for Herod’s partiality for them, and for the 
presence of an Essene in his court. Their rejec- 
tion of animal sacrifice removes them considerably 
from Palestinian Judaism, in which the sacrificial 
cult is everything. Their other tenets are so non- 
Jewish that the conviction is inevitable that the 
sect was of exotic origin, though on Jewish border- 
land ; that in its gradual development it received 
accretions from Pythagoreanism, and finally from 
Alexandrianism; that to replenish its ranks it 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine and Syria 
where the sou was ripe for anti-hedonic move- 
ments ; and that those Jews who joined the order, 
and among them chiefly IJasidim and Pharisees, 
would adopt only those practices of the Essenes 
which were not inconsistent with the State re- 
ligion. Thus (Mas ha-M e aggel, who is supposed 
to have been an Essene (2 a an. 19 and io. Tos. 
ii, 11), was a married man and offered sacrifices 
(Tdan. 23). Josi b. Joezer the priest, another 
reputed Essene, was a wealthy man ( Baba bathra s 
133). The number of adherents, however, could 
not have been very considerable. The name 
* For other etymologies cl Kohler, JE v. 224. 


‘ Essene ’ is not mentioned in the NT. In the 
Talmud the allusions to them are scanty and 
doubtful, and under the appellations of Vathikin 
{‘firm’), Z c nuim (‘modest’), Hashaim (‘silent/ 
‘mysterious’), Bannaim (‘builders’), and Toble 
Shahrith (‘morning bathers’). Perhaps the 
Anshe Mdaseh (‘men of work’), who are men- 
tioned on a par with the Hasidim (Sukka, 51 ; 
Sota ix. 15), were Essene ascetics, mdaseh being 
pure Hebrew for 'eselc (—dviajais), ‘work/ ‘occupa- 
tion.’ 

7 . Modern Judaism. — The teaching of the 
Talmud is codified in the furim ana ShulJpdn 
’ Arukh , which is still binding on Judaism. We 
look in vain for traces of asceticism in that code. 

The J ewisli devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages shows indeed a tendency to asceticism. Pore- 
most among these is Bahya’s Jloboth ha-Lebahoth 
(‘ Duties of the Heart’), which is a Hebrew transla- 
tion from the original Arabic made by Ibn Tibbon 
(1161-1180), and is as popular among orthodox Jews 
as Thomas h Kempis ^ Imitation among Christians. 
So are the Slut are T e shubah (‘Gates of Repent- 
ance’) and Sepher ha-Jirah (‘ the Book of Fear’), 
by Jonah Geronoli (+ 1263). But this is due mainly 
to the influence of Greece- Arabic philosophy (see 
Brull, Jahrb, v. and vi. 71-93). Maimonides’ views 
are more in accordance with the Jewish spirit. In 
his 3fMne Torah , Ddoth iii. 1 and vi. 1, he points 
out that asceticism is not only unnecessary but 
even sinful. Judah Halevi, another prominent 
philosopher, in the Kuzari (iii, 1 and 4), states: 
‘ The prevalent custom among us is not to separate 
oneself from the world, nor to despise life . . . but 
to love the world and length of life/ 

On the asceticism of the Kabbalists and 
Kabbalistic IJasidim see Kabbalism, Hasidism, 
also Essenes, Karaites, Pharisees, and Sects 
(J ewish). 

Literature.— M. Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism (Eng. fcr., 
Philadelphia, 1900), §§ 246-256; JE ii. 165-169; Bousset, 
Rel. d. Judent% 1906, pp. 470-539 ; Koeberle, Siinde u. Ghiade, 
1905, pp. 459-571 ; M. Friedlander, Rel. Reweg . 1905, pp. 237- 
264 ; Schiirer, GJV (index). A. E. SUFFRIN. 

ASCETICISM (Muslim).— The very copious 
materials which axe available in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish literature for the study of Muslim 
asceticism have hitherto received little attention 
from European scholars, and much remains to be 
done before it will be possible to give an adequate 
survey of the subject. This article can only 
attempt to sketch the main lines of development, 
and to illustrate the salient features of each. 

1. Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad. 

2. Early Muslim and asceticism. 

5. Development of §ufi asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

(5) Ascetic "systems. 

4. Philosophical asceticism. 

6. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. 

1 . Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad.— 
The religious ideas of the pagan Arabs were vague 
and scanty. Engrossed in the toils and pleasures 
of the present Efe, they seldom thought of the 
future, and the notion of preparing themselves for 
a shadowy existence beyond the grave never 
entered their minds. It was Christianity, not 
ecclesiastical, but of an irregular and unorthodox 
type, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 
Arabia before the advent of Muhammad, and 
continued to exert a dominating influence upon 
its development in the Muslim empire during the 
early centuries. In pre-Islamic times Christianity 
was diffused among the tribes of North Arabia, 
and many Arabs had at least a superficial know- 
ledge of its rites and doctrines (Wellhausen, Beste 2 , 
230 ff). Allusions in the ancient poetry show 
that the Bedawin were impressed by the Christian 
monk (rahib), whose lamp, burning in his lonely 
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cell, was a welcome sight to travellers in the 
darkness of the desert. These monks, together 
with occasional wandering hermits, offered to the 
heathen Arabs a model of ascetic life, and inspired 
certain individuals, known as hanifs, to reject 
idolatry, profess monotheism, and even adopt 
ascetic* practices, such as the wearing of sackcloth 
and the abstention from particular kinds of food. 
There can he little doubt that the hnmfs stimulated 
Muhammad, with whom most of them were con- 
temporary ; two, in fact, were connected with him 
by blood or marriage (ef. Sir Charles Lyall, 1 The 
words “ Hanif ” and “ Muslim,” ' in JliAS , 1903, 
p. 771 ff.). The influence of Christianity may 
serve to explain ascetic tendencies which appeared 
in the oldest form of Islam— e.g. Muhammad and 
his first converts used frequently to watch and 
pray through the night— but which were gradually 
mitigated (Well hausen, Beste*, 241). Asceticism 
is characteristic neither of Islam nor of its founder. 
The Prophet himself enjoyed all pleasures within 
his reach, and commanded his followers not to 
abstain from the good things which God allowed 
them (Quddn, v. 89). It is "true that he imposed 
on them some restrictions and obligations of an 
ascetic nature— the fast during Ramad&n, absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks, the "five daily 
prayers, the pilgrimage to Mecca, etc.— hut these 
only threw into stronger relief the social, active, 
and aggressive spirit of Islam as contrasted with 
monastic quietism and renunciation. Apart from 
general exhortations to recognize the vanity of 
earthly joys, and to put trust in good works rather 
than in the gifts of fortune, the Qur'an contains 
few passages" that can fairly be interpreted in a 
specifically ascetic sense. lasting is enjoined as 
a penance for certain ritual and legal offences 
(Qur. ii. 192, 257, iv. 94, v. 91, Mil. 5) ; penitence, 
when accompanied by faith and pious works, turns 
evil into good (xxv. 70) ; prayer restrains a man 
from committing sin (xxix* 44) ; the doctrine of self- 
purification, especially by means of almsgiving 
(zamt), is preached in Saras of the Meccan period : 
* He that purifies himself {tazakkd) hath attained 
felicity J (Ixxxvii. 14; cf. Grimme, Mohammed , 
1904, pi. u, j>. 1 13). The root ZHD V 1 to renounce ’), 
from which is derived zuhd, the ordinary word for 
Muslim asceticism, occurs in the Qur'an only once, 
and is applied reproachfully to those who sold 
Joseph for a low price (xii. 20) ; but an older term, 
tabattul (‘detachment from the world'), is found 
(IxxiiL 8} among Divinely ordained acts of devotion. 
Another _ ancient epithet of ascetics is saHIyun, 
fem, sdHhdt {literally, ‘wanderers'); these’ are 
mentioned honourably (ix. 113, Ixvi. 5). It need 
scarcely be said that Muhammadan writers on 
asceticism interpret the Qur'an in the light of 
their own theories, and import a technical meaning 
into many words, e.g. dhihr and tawaklcul, which 
the Prophet used in the obvious signification. 

2 . Early Muslim and Sufi asceticism. — Accord- 
ing to the Qur'an (Ivii. 27), monasticism {rahbdniya) 
was an innovation in Christianity itself, and 
Muhammad in a famous sentence declared that it 
was no part of Islam. Nevertheless, some instances 
of a tendency in this direction are recorded by early 
Muslim tradition (see Goldziher, ‘ De l'Ascdtisme 
aux premiers temps de ITslam/ in HER, vol. 
xxxvn. p. 314 ff.), which invariably represents 
Muhammad as condemning such acts of penance 
and mortification, whereas at a later time, when 
asceticism was firmly established in Islam, and 
had to be reconciled with the Prophet's teaching, 
he is constantly cited as an authority for similar 
practices. Goldziher has collected several examples 
of persons contemporary with Muhammad, or 
nearly so, who did penance for their sins. Thus 
Bah Id 1 b. Dhu’aib retired into the mountains in 


the neighbourhood of Medina, clad himself In hair- 
cloth, and tied his hands behind his back with iron 
chains, crying repeatedly : ‘ 0 my God and my 
Lord l see Bah! ft 1, bound and shackled, confessing 
his sins.' Abu Luhaba, in remorse for an act of 
treachery (Ibn Hishara, 886), fastened himself to a 
pillar in" the mosque at Medina, and remained in 
that position until he was assured that God had 
pardoned him. Other forms of penance were 
associated with the pilgrimage to Mecca. It was 
not unusual for pilgrims 'to go on foot and 
without shoes, or, while circumambulating the 
Kaha, to let themselves be led like a camel by 
means of a ring which was inserted in the nose 
(cf. Goldziher, in Vienna, Oriental Journal , vol, 
xiii. p. 38, n. 3). We hear of pilgrims who had 
taken a vow of silence ; this was denounced as a 
heathen custom by the khallf Abu Bakr. 

The first century of Islam was singularly favour- 
able to the growth of asceticism. The long and 
bloody civil wars, the fierce fanaticism of the 
political sects, the rapidly increasing laxity of 
morale, the spectacle of a military" despotism 
enforcing its t will upon devout Muslims, and 
openly rejecting every principle of the ideal 
theocracy which they wished to restore — all these 
circumstances contributed to excite in men's minds 
a disgust of earthly affairs, and fix their thoughts 
on the world to come. Hence arose a powerful 
and widespread ascetic movement, originally 
orthodox in character, but gradually developing 
mystical tendencies, and passing almost impercep- 
tibly into the oldest form of riufiism, During the. 
Um&yyad period (a.d. 681-750) this movement 
continued to bear a distinctly orthodox stamp, and 
derived its leaders, if not its chief strength, from 
the Pietists, including Qur'an - reciters ’ {qurrd), 
students of the hadith, and learned divines. Its 
most prominent ’ representative was the famous 
theologian Hasan of Basra (ob. 728 a.d.), who may 
he regarded as the founder of the Basrite school of 
ascetics and mystics (cf. QiU al-qidab, Cairo, 1310 
A.H., i. 129 and 166). His sayings, and those of 
the early Muslims in general, leave no doubt that 
the mainsprings of their asceticism were (I) the 
intense terror produced by the vivid descriptions in 
the Qur'an of the Day of Judgment and the 
tortures of Hell, and (2) a morbid consciousness of 
sin, which impelled them to spend their lives in 
penance and devotion. * Only extreme fear,' said 
Sufy&n ath-Thauri (ob. 777-778 A.D.), ‘enables any 
one to support the burden of devotion ' {Ifilijat al- 
auliyd , i. 74a). ‘ Suppose,' said Bishr b. Maxtor 

to ‘Ata as-Sul&ml, ‘that a blazing fire were 
kindled, and proclamation made that whoever 
entered it should be saved?' ‘I should tremble,' 
'Ata replied, ‘lest my joy might cause me to 
expire before I reached it' {ib. 1. 325). Many 
stories are told of persons who died of fear on 
hearing a preacher describe the anguish that 
awaits the wicked after the Resurrection, or who 
wept so violently from terror and remorse that 
they swooned away. The slightest infraction of 
the religious law required a long and painful 
expiation. Kahmas b. al-ljnsan is said to have 
wept for forty years because he once took a piece 
of clay from a neighbour's wall. There was a 
class of ascetics called ‘the Weepers ' (al-Bakkd’tin), 
a term probably borrowed from Christian monasti- 
cism (Abu 'l-Mali&sin, ed. Juynboll, i 396, 1. 5; 
cf, Thomas of Margft, The Book of the Governors, 
ed. Budge, vol. i. p. cxlvii). 

In this connexion the pervading influence of 
Christianity on the early period of Muslim 
asceticism should not be overlooked (see von 
Kremer, Eerrschende Ideen , 52 ff., 57 ff.; Goldziher, 
BHB, vol. xxxvii. pp. 314-324, and ‘ Materialien 
zur Entwickelnngsgesch. des §ftfismus,' in Vienna 
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Oriental Journal , vol. xiii. p. 35 ff.). Not only 
can the dress, rows of silence, and many other 
practices of Muslim ascetics be traced to this 
source, but in the oldest Sufi biographies, besides 
numerous anecdotes of the Christian monk ( rakib ), 
who from his e ell or pillar gives instruction and 
advice to wandering Muslim devotees, we find 
unmistakable proof that the doctrines of the latter 
were, to a considerable extent, based on Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Quotations from the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels frequently occur 
among the sayings attributed to Muhammadan 
saints; and Biblical stories, related from the 
monastic point of view, were eagerly read, e.g. the 
popular collection entitled al-Isrd'Uiydt, which is 
said to have been compiled by Wahbb. Munabbih 
(ob. 728 A.D.), and the still extant Qiqm al-anbiyd 
(‘Tate of the Prophets >), by Tha'iabi (ob. 1036 
A.D.). While, as has been stated, many of the 
early Muslim ascetics belonged to the learned 
class, lived in towns, and did not exclude them- 
selves from social intercourse and public life, the 
movement had its roots among the common folk, 
of whom a great number embraced with enthusiasm 
the ideal of unworldliness that was held up to 
them, and strove to attain it by abandoning all 
human society, seeking shelter in caves and 
cemeteries, or roaming in solitary places, deserts, 
mountains, and on the shore. Of such wanderers 
Ibrfihlm b. Ad ham (ob. 776 A.B.) is a type, although, 
unlike most of them, he was of noble birth. A 
prince of Balkh, he clad himself in garments of 
wool, left his kingdom, and roamed through Syria, 
earning a scanty livelihood by gardening and other 
kinds of manual labour. On being asked why he 
shunned the sight of men, he replied: ‘I have 
clasped my religion to my bosom, and am fleeing 
with it from town to town and from peak to peak. 
All who see me think that I am a camel-driver 
(read jammdll for humma’l) or a madman. This I 
do, that perchance I may save my religion from 
Satan, and bring my faith safely forth through 
the gate of death ’ ( Tadh . al~auliyd> ed. Nicholson, 
L 95. 15 if.). Others, again, sought refuge from 
worldly temptations in the Sufi monasteries which 
began to be founded before the close of the 2nd 
cent. A.H. Women took an active part in the 
movement, especially on its mystical side (see 
STJFIISM). It nad no organization, no system of 
doctrine, but is characterized, as Goldziher has 
observed ( Vienna Orient . Joum . vol, xiii. p. 37), 
by the one-sided elaboration of certain Qur’anic 
ideas and doctrines, with a corresponding neglect 
of other elements equally important in the eyes of 
orthodox Muhammadans, in the early period, 
asceticism can hardly he separated from Suflism ; 
and even when the distinction became sharp (in 
the 3rd cent, of Islam), many who called them- 
selves Sufis were really little more than ascetics 
with a Vein of mysticism. It will he convenient, 
therefore, to regard the early Sufis as in some 
degree belonging to the movement under con- 
sideration, leaving the monastic institutions and 
organized asceticism of a later period to he treated 
in the following section. We shall now deal with 
some practices and theories which illustrate the 
general character of ancient Muslim asceticism. 

(a) Dress . — Garments of coarse wool (suf) were 
a mark of asceticism in pre-Islaraic times : in this 
respect the Arabs copied the Christian hermits 
(Nbldeke, in ZDMG, vol. xlviii. p. 47). Similar 

f arments were often worn by Muslim ascetics ; 

ence the name * Sufi/ which came into use before 
200 A. H. A synonymous epithet of rarer occurrence 
is MusuM, which is derived from the garments of 
hair-cloth called misk, plural musuh (cf. JJilyat , 
ii 80*; Nafahdt al-uns, Calcutta, i859, Nos. 89 
and 90). Ascetics of both sexes are described as 


wearing a smock {jubba or midraa) of wool; 
women sometimes added a head-covering and veil 
(himdr) of the same material. Sufyan ath-Thaurl 
(ob. 777-778 a.d. ^condemned the wearing of wool as 
being an innovation ( bid'a ), others on the ground 
that it was borrowed from Christianity or savoured 
of ostentation {JJilyat, i. 90*; Jqd, Cairo, 1293 
A.H., iii. 3481; Sha'rani, Lawdqik , 1299 A.H., 

i. 45, penult.). AM Sulaiman ad-Diirani (ob. 830 
a.d.) declared that a woollen garment might he 
worn for economy, or as a travelling dress, but 
not for religious purposes {IJilyat, ii. 171 b ). In 
another place (ib. ii. 167 a ) he allows the adept, 
whose heart is purged of all the passions, to wear 
an 'old (woollen mantle), ‘which is one of the 
signs of asceticism/ but says that it is safer for 
him to wear ‘two white garments 5 like ordinary 

eople, so as not to excite remark. Garments of 

air {shdr) are often mentioned ; they were some- 
times worn under a rich dress, e.g. by Jafar as- 
Sadiq {Lawdqih, i. 42. 20 ff.). Some pietists were 
recognized by their long cloaks {humus, pi. 
bardnis ; el Jqd, ii. 291. 7). 'Utba al-Ghulam 
(ob. circa 780 A.D.) wore two dust - coloured 
garments — one as a ridd , the other as an izar—so 
that he looked like a ploughman ( IJilyat , 1 37 b ). 
Bishr al-$afi (ob. 841-842 A.D.), the well-known 
ascetic of Baghdad, went to market ‘wearing a 
shabby fur (farm), a short hoot {huff), and a 
very fine izdr’ [ib. ii. 77*). All this Mows that 
certain kinds of dress were peculiar to ascetics, 
but that ascetics were not invariably distinguished 
by a peculiar dress. Concerning the patched 
frocks {muraqqa'dt), which in course of time 
superseded the woollen garb of the Sfifis, see art. 
S^FIISM. 

(b) Food and fasting . — Many ascetics attached 
great importance to eating only what was lawful 
{haldl). Thus Ibrahim b. Adham said, * Let your 
food he good {tayyib), and you need not pray by 
night or fast by day ’ {Hilyat, i. 199*); and he 
used to eat clay and earth when he could not get 
anything above suspicion. Sari as-Saqatl (ob. 867 
A.D.) was celebrated for the purity of his diet {ib. 

ii. 247*) ; he wished to eat no food that entailed 
either gratitude to man or chastisement from God, 
but confessed that he found this impossible {ib. ii. 
244*). The legends of the Muslim saints furnish 
many instances of holy men who were miraculously 
guarded from eating ‘dubious’ viands, e.g . such 
as came from a wedding-feast or had passed 
through the hands of a government official. It is 
related of ^Jarith al-Muhasibl (ob. 857 A.D.) that 
whenever he stretched out his hand to take any 
food of this sort, he was warned by the twitching 
of a vein in the tip of one of his fingers {Qushairi, 
Cairo, 1318 A.H., p. 64, 1. 21). Ibrahim b. Adham 
recommended warm bread with olive oil as the 
best food for ascetics {Jfilyat, i. 199*); others 
favoured bread and salt, gruel made of barley- 
meal, etc. Some abstained from meat altogether, 
but this does not seem to have been usual ; it was, 
however, eaten sparingly. Yows of abstinence 
from particular kinds of food, e.g. carrots or dates, 
were often made, and were supposed to confer 
a higher spiritual rank ( Lawdqih , i. 61. 17 ff.). 
Besides the obligatory fast of Bamadan, voluntary 
fasts of varying length and severity form an 
indispensable feature of Muslim asceticism. Their 
purpose was to mortify the flesh and illuminate 
the spirit, to procure wisdom and prevent sin. 

‘ He who masters his belly/ said 'Abd al- Wahid b. 
Zaid (ob. 793 A.D.), ‘masters his religion and 
masters all the virtues ’ {Ifilyat, i 16*). Bayazld 
al-Bistaml said that he attained to knowledge of 
God by means of a hungry belly and a naked 
body (Qushairi, 16. 10). Sahl b. Abdallah at- 
Tustari (ob. 896 A.D.) was famous for his fasts. 
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He held that food should he eaten only to preserve 
life and reason, not to give strength, and that 
Incapacity to perform one's devotions through 
weakness arising from want of food was better 
than the performance of them by one who had 
eaten his fill {/A?/d, Cairo, 1289 A.H., iii, 87 f.). 
He used to break his fast once in fifteen days 
(Qushairi, 78. 31), and his name is included by 
Gbazall in a list of those who had fasted forty 
consecutive days (Ihyd, iii 89). Later, Sufis 
surpassed his achievements in this line, for, 
according to AM 'Uthman al-Maghribl (oh. 983- 
984 A.D.), the man who is Divinely aided amadani ) 
does not eat once in eighty days (Qushairi, 79. 18), 
(c) Prayer.— The five canonical prayers incum- 
bent on every Muslim, arduous and exacting as 
they were, did not satisfy the zealots of the new 
religion. Authority for an extension of the 
practice was found in several passages of the 
Quran where dhikr ('praise of God’) is mentioned; 
the faithful are enjoined to praise God frequently 
(Qur. xxxiii. 14). Starting from this command, 
which does not refer to any special act of ritual, 
the early ascetics developed a regular service of 
litanies and devotional exercises: reading of the 
Qur’te, repetition of the names of God, reiteration 
of certain invocations and formulas, such as 
Allah! Allah! and Let ildha Hid 'Hah / This 
dhikr the Stiffs regarded as one of the main pillars, 
nay, the very comer-stone, of practical religion ; 
without constantly performing it no one could 
attain to God (Qushairi, 119. penult.). Here they 
may have imitated the Christian Euchitea, m 
Goldziher conjectures (Vienna Orient. Jcmrn. 
vol xiii, p, 39) in his valuable paper on the early 
development of Sfifltsm, to which the writer of the 
present article is deeply indebted. Even those ■ 
who granted that ordinary prayer (§alat) was the 
most excellent act of devotion recognized the 
superiority of dhikr, in so far as the latter was not 
confined to any stated times, and might be con- 
tinued hour after hour without interruption 
(Qushairi, IK), 8 from foot). In some cases it was 
accompanied by acts of penance. Ipazim al-IJanafl 
■used to knock Ms head against the wall of Ms 
chamber until it bled {ffilyat, ii. 251 ) ; and SMbli 
(oh. 945-948 A.D.) during his novitiate was accus- 
tomed to pray m a dark cellar, and flagellate 
himself with a bundle of rods whenever he felt 
that Ms faculties were not concentrated (Qushairi, 
120 . 4 ft). Meetings for the pnrpose of dhikr were 
held in the Umayyad period— gasan of Basra is 
said to have presided over them— and seem to have 
been attended by persons inclined to quietism, who 
disliked the crude declamations of the qusqas, or 
popular preachers (cf. Qut al-quluh } i. 149 ). The 
dangers lurking in a perpetual lip-service soon 
became apparent to the Sufis themselves ; it was 
discouraged by the Baghdad school, which flourished 
In the 3rd cent, A.H., because it led to hypocrisy 
(Goldziher, loc. cit., p. 40). Qushairi ( 119 . last 
line) insists that dhikr with the tongue is sub- 
ordinate to dhikr with the heart, and should be 
regarded as an instrument whereby the higher 
and truly effectual dhikr is acquired ; nevertheless, 
the latter is incomplete without the former — the 
adept combines both. See also art. SBfIism. 

(a) Renunciation and poverty. —Qushairi, in his 
chapter on renunciation (zu/td), refers to the 
questhm whether zuhd consists in renouncing 
what is unlawful (haram) or what is lawful 
(haldl). The general opinion was that all Muslims 
were bound to renounce haram, but that renuncia- 
tion of haldl was a merit ; this view accords with 
many passages in the Qur’an, e.g. * Say, the goods 
of tins world are little, and the next world is better 
for those who fear God’ (Qur. iv. 79). At first, 
renunciation was understood almost exclusively 


in a material sense; the zakid abstained from 
food, sleep, society, and all harmless pleasures. 
If a man possessed only one shirt, he might count 
on being admitted to paradise before his more 
deserving neighbour who had two ( Tadh . al-auliya, 

i. 47. last line and foil.). But since the .ascetics 
naturally restricted haldl to the narrowest possible 
limits, and condemned everything else as super- 
fluous, it was but a short step to the view that 
‘nothing in. the world is lawful, and therefore 
there is no true renunciation in renouncing the 
world’ (Qushairi, 67. 11). The sayings of the 
early Sflfis exhibit a strong Mas towards, a spiritual 
conception of zuhd. Not that they fasted less, 
kept fewer vigils, or relaxed their austerities, but 
they realized that such acts could have no value 
except as the expression of an inward feeling. 
Bemmciation exists only in the heart (ffilyat, 

ii. 170*} ; It is the abandonment of all that diverts 
one from God (Qushairi, 67. 4), and especially the 
abandonment of 'self/ Self-abnegation, in its 
practical aspects, which alone concern us here, 
may be described as trust in God {tawakkid ) or 
quietism (ridd}, and is closely connected with the 
doctrine of * poverty ’ (faqr). 

Most Muhammadan treatises on §flffism allude 
to the controversy which arose at an early period 
as to the superiority of poverty or riches (see, e.g., 
Kaahf al - M akfuh , Lahore ed, p. 15, 1, 18 if. ; Ijiay&t 
ahqulub, printed on the margins of Qut akqufub, 
ii. 161. 1511). It was debated whether the rich 
man who was blessed with wealth and who rendered 
thanks to God for it did not represent a higher 
ideal than the poor man who endured want Un- 
complainingly. Some argued.th&t wealth (ghand), 
being an attribute of Goa, should be preferred to 
poverty, which is an attribute of man, and cited 
the Prophet’s saying ; * The upper hand is better 
than the lower,’ Le. * to .give is better than to receive,’ 
The leading Sufis, however, with a few exceptions, 
declared in favour of poverty, quoting such tradi- 
tions as these ; * O God, let me live poor, and die 
poor, and rise from the dead amongst the poor’; 
‘the poor of my people will enter Paradise five 
hundred years before the rich’; ‘poverty is my 
pride’ (cu-faqru fafyri). What poverty meant 
may be gathered from a saying of Sari as-Saqati 
(oh. 867 a.d.) : ‘Do not take any thing from any 
one, nor ask any thing of any one, nor have with 
you any thing that you can give to any one* 
(ffilyat, ii. 244 b ). This counsel of perfection was 
based on the theory of tawakkul (‘ trust In God’), 
which the early Sulis carried to extreme lengths 
(see Goldzihers investigation of the subject in 
the Vienna Orient. Joum . vol. xiii. pp. 41-56). 
They define tawakkul as renunciation of personal 
initiative and volition, leaving all to God, being 
entirely passive, like a corpse m the hands of the 
washer who prepares it for burial. Applying this 
doctrine to matters of practical life, the true 
mutawahkil could not make any effort, direct or 
indirect, to obtain the means of subsistence, or 
admit any thought of providing for the morrow. 
He could not beg, work for hire, or ply any trade or 
handicraft, but had to depend for his daily bread 
on what God, ‘ to whom belong the treasures of 
earth and heaven,’ sent to Mm as a gift from Him- 
self, or delivered to him by the hands of his fellow- 
creatures, He was then said to gain his livelihood 
mina 'l-futuh, i.e. through an ‘ opening ’ which God 
made for him. The ancient §uns, who commonly 
adhered to these principles and hence are often 
called al-mutawahkilun, seem to have been in- 
fluenced by Christian teaching (Mt S 2 ®* 84 , Lk - 
see Goldziher, loc. tit . p. 45). In later times, when 
the theory had broken down, the same term was 
still used to denote a class of Sufis who wandered 
to and fro, living ‘ on trust’ (aid H-tawakhul). It 
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was customary for such men to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca * without provision 5 {bild zad }, and 
in some cases they considered their vow of tawak - 
kul to have been violated if they extracted a thorn 
from their feet or cried out for help on falling into 
a well. But, of course, the facts of nature were 
too strong for the doctrinaires. Living * on trust, 5 
if strictly interpreted, involved a serious risk of 
death by starvation. That some mutawakkilun 
perished in this way is likely enough, and may 
possibly have evoked the assertion, which is ascribed 
to Sufyan ath-Thauri (Jjili/at, L 8l a ), that those who 
refuse to 'beg, and die ot hunger in consequence, 
go to Hell. Gradually the Sufis themselves came 
round to the opinion that iaimkkul was not in- 
validated by seeking a livelihood {takassub). A 
similar conclusion was reached as regards the ques- 
tion whether a mutawakkil might take medicine 
or not; but there were always individuals who 
refused to compromise with their conscience. 
Goldziher (loc. cit. p. 53) mentions the existence 
in Persia, in the 4th cent. A.H., of a numerous 
sect w r ho rejected medical aid. Their leader, Abu 
l-Hair b. Baba, was a Christian physician, and, 
like modern Christian Scientists, he recommended 
his patients to trust in God. It is curious that a 
theory which forbade beggary, or allowed it only 
as a last resource, should actually have produced 
swarms of able-bodied mendicants who made their 
tawakkul an excuse for living on charity. 

3. Development of ?Gfi asceticism in the Middle 
Ages.— -(a) Monastic institutions* — The Prophet’s 
saying, ‘ There is no monasticism in Islam, 5 was not 
falsified, on any large scale at least, until several 
centuries had elapsed. Most of the early Sufis led 
secluded lives with a few friends and companions 
of the same way of thinking. Many of them were 
married, and some had the full legal complement 
of wives, like B&tim al-Asamm of Balkh, who 
died in A.D. 851 { Rilyat , i. 213 b ). Bishr al-Uafi, 
although himself unmarried, is said to have acknow- 
ledged that Ahmad b. IJanbal, who had followed 
the sunna approving matrimony, was Ms superior 
in this respect {Qut al-qulub, ii. 241). Never- 
theless, the advocates of celibacy — for they did not 
always practise what they preached — soon began 
to make themselves heard. Hasan of Basra said 
that, when God wills the welfare of a man in this 
world, He does not occupy him with wife and child 
{Lawaqifr, i. 38. 10). According to Rib&b b. 'Amr 
al-QaisI, no one attains the rank of the elect 
{pddiyfm) until he leaves his wife a widow and 
Ms children fatherless (*d.j L 61. 4). Aba Sulaiman 
ad-D&rani spoke of marriage as a backsliding and 
a concession to worldlmess ; it might he the better 
state for those who could endure its cares, hut 
only the single man {wahid) tasted the full sweet- 
ness of devotion, and was able to give his whole 
heart to God {Qut al-qulub, ii. 247). These views, 
conflicting with the ancient Muslim doctrine that 
a man’s duties towards his family are quite as im- 
portant as those which concern his faith, never 

f ained universal acceptance. Celibacy is seldom 
emanded by Muhammadan religious orders as a 
condition of membership. 

We have but little information as to the origin 
and growth of monasticism in the early period of 
Isl&m. The first monastery {hanaqah) for Sufis 
is said to have been founded at Ramfa in Palestine 
by a Christian dignitary {Nafahat, 34), apparently 
before A.D. 800. Sitting in a hanaqah was con- 
demned, as equivalent to begging, by Abu Turab 
an-N&khshabi, who died in A.D. 859 [Rilyat, ii. 
222 b ). The year 200 A.H. (=A.D. 815) is named in 
two fictitious traditions {Qut al-qulub, ii. 239) as 
the date after which celibacy would be permissible 
to all Muslims, and would be adopted by the best 
men amongst them ; and this prophecy after the 


event seems to mark the beginning of Muslim 
monasticism with approximate correctness. It is 
probable, however, that the development of organ- 
ized monastic institutions throughout the Muham- 
madan empire belongs to a much later period. In 
reading the older works on Sufiism, e.g. the Qut 
al-qulub , the Rilyat al-auliyh , and the Risala of 
Qusliairi (all of which were written before A.D. 1050), 
one is struck by the rarity of any reference to 
monasteries; yet the celebrated Sufis of the 3rd 
and 4th cents. A.jK, generally gathered round them 
a circle of disciples, who would naturally have 
dwelt in religious houses, if such had been avail- 
able. Maqrm (. Hitat , ii. 414. 3) says that hana- 
qdhs were introduced into Islam during the 5th 
cent. A.H., which corresponds to the 11th cent, of 
the Christian era. We may accept this statement 
in the sense that Sufi monasteries, the members of 
which lived together for ascetic purposes under the 
direction of an abbot, or shaikh , first became numer- 
ous and widely spread during the above-mentioned 
epoch. MaqrizI’s observation agrees with a passage 
in Qazwini {Atlidr al-bilad , ea. Wustenfeld, 241. 
3 from foot), where Abu Said b. Abi ’l-gair, who 
died in A.D. 1049 (not about A.B. 815, as was 
erroneously asserted by De Sacy in Journal des 
Savants , 1821, p. 725, and after him by Dozy and 
von Kremer), is described as the founder of Sufi 
monasticism and rules of discipline. During the 
next two hundred years (A.D. 1050-1250) the sys- 
tem was further organized and extended by the 
various Dervish orders— 4 A dawis, Qadiris, Rif a is, 
Mevlevls, etc. — which arose in rapid succession. 

The well-known treatise on Sufiism, entitled 
'Awarif al-Mdarif, by Shih&b a’d-Din 'Umar as- 
Suhrawardi (ob. 1234 A.D.), supplies many interest- 
ing details concerning Muslim monastic life (see 
especially chapters 12-18 and 48-52). Speaking of 
the relation between the Shaikh and the disciple 
{murid), Suhrawardi asserts that the latter becomes 
part of the Shaikh, just as in natural generation 
the son is part of the father. ‘ This,’ he says, ( is 
a spiritual birth, according to the words of Jesus : 
“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God’” (Jn 3 3 ). The disciple was 
usually invested by the Shaikh with a patched 
frock {liirqa) as a sign that he submitted abso- 
lutely to the Shaikh’s authority ; in this ceremony 
the hand of the Shaikh was considered to repre- 
sent the hand of the Prophet. While the disciple 
remained in constant association with the Shaikh 
and under his care, he passed through the time of 
i sucking’ (irtidd), and it behoved him not to 
depart without leave, hut to wait until the Shaikh 
decided that the moment of ‘ weaning ’ (JUam) had 
arrived. ‘The ascetics of old,’ Suhrawardi con- 
tinues, * desired solitude on account of the dangers 
to which society exposed them, hut Sufis who live 
in convents overcome these dangers by the strength 
of their devotion and the soundness of their spirit- 
ual state. They are as one body animated by the 
single aim of dwelling together in complete accord 
both outwardly and inwardly; this is a unique 
characteristic which distinguishes them from every 
other sect in Islam.’ The convent ( ribat ) comprised 
men of all ages, and consisted of private cells 
{zawiya) as well as an assembly-room {bait al- 
jama a). The old men, Suhrawardi thinks, should 
be allowed to stay in their cells, where they can 
sleep and rest and do as they please ; but, for dis- 
ciplinary reasons, it is advisable that the young 
should sit in the assembly-room, holding their 
breath and keeping their senses under control ; if, 
however, a novice is disturbed by talking and 
noise, he should be sent to the Shaikh’s private 
apartment, that his attention may not_ be dis- 
tracted, while the Shaikh himself maintains order 
in the assembly-room. Novices should be em 
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ployed in * service * {fyidma} and sent to help their 
brethren who are engaged in devotion and con- 
templation, and who alone are excused from menial 
tasks. Sendee is a pious work, but the Sufis do 
not approve of asking any one who is not a Stiff to 
serve them ; for ‘they are men, and things proceed 
from them, in the course of human nature, which 
are objectionable to a stranger ignorant of their 
aims.’ Their refusal to associate with such a person 
is due to respect for his feelings, not because they 
deem themselves superior to 'any Muslim. The 
food of the monks was either provided by endow- 
ment or procured by begging. Only those were 
entitled to partake of it who were so occupied with 
God as not to be capable of earning their livelihood, 
or who were excused on the score of age, or who 
were authorized by the Shaikh to receive it in 
return for their labour. Unless the terms of 
the endowment necessitated a certain indulgence, 
it was a universal rule in Sufi asceticism that 
no idler should eat the food of the convent. 
Suhrawardi recommends a forty days" seclusion 
{arhiimya} for prayer and fasting once a year. 
.Solitude, he insists, lias for its object a moral 
purification: it must not be sought on account of 
the visions and ecstasies which sometimes result 
from it. The disciple who goes into retirement 
{fyzlim) should strip himself of the world and 
discard all that he possesses, and, after seeing that 
his clothes and his prayer- mat are clean, he should 
pray two mklm and repent of his sins with weep- 
ing and humility. _ He ought not to leave his cell 
except for the public and Friday prayers at- 
jama a wa^aldi al-juma} ; on these occasions he 
should continue his dhikr and pay as little attention 
as possible to what he hears and sees, in order that 
lie may not fall into temptation. During his re- 
tirement, he should perform ablutions regularly, 
and sleep only when overpowered by fatigue, and 
never cease from repeating his dhikr until he grows 
weary ; then he must con it over in his heart, with- 
out any movement of his tongue (see 'Awdrif, 
ehs. 26-28). 

{b) Ascetic European writers on Sufiism 

are often inclined to identify it with pantheism and 
to lay undue stress on its transcendental flights, 
while they ignore its ascetic and ethical founda- 
tion. This is the * path' tfariqa) which every Sufi 
must traverse before he can hope to reach the goal 
of Ms journey, and which is expounded at great 
length in the Qut al-qulub by Aba Talib al-Makki 
(ob. 996 A. IX} and other manuals mitten with a 
didactic purpose. In such works the different 
‘stations 5- (maqdmat) of the 'path* are carefully 
mapped out, and the doctrines pertaining to eacn 
are explained and illustrated by means of Qur’anie 
texts, traditions of the Prophet, and sayings or 
anecdotes of famous saints. All systems of §ftfx 
asceticism are based on the same materials ; hence 
it is not surprising that one is very like another 
externally, however much they may diverge in spirit 
according to the author’s individual point of view. 
It is not possible to describe any of them in detail 
here, but their broad outlines can be exhibited if 
sve briefly examine the systematic treatment of the 
subject by Ghazali (ob. 11X1 A.rx) in his Ihyd, 
which is a classical text-book of orthodox Suflism. 
Ghazali does not address himself to Sufis alone; 
his aim is the revivification {ihyd) of the Muham- 
madan religion, and he has no desire to make 
every Muslim a monk. Consequently, in the first 
half of the work he deals with the ordinary reli- 
gious duties of purification, prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting, and pilgrimage ; then with supererogatory 
acts of devotion, such as recitation of the Qur’an, 
praise of God {dhikr), supplication (dud), and 
vigils; and discusses exhaustively the relation of 
} eiigion to social life. Many of these topics, though 


I bearing a wider application, belong to the pre- 
; liminary stage— the ‘ law ’ {sharia}, as it is techni- 
cally named— of Sufi asceticism, but in the third 
and fourth volumes of the Ihyd Ghazali unfolds 
the method adopted by the Sufis for attaining 
spiritual perfection. This, method falls into two 
parts, which may be called purgative and unitive , 
inasmuch as the former purifies the heart by sub- 
doing the passions, while the latter leads to ‘union 
with God by the acquisition of virtues and faculties. 
The principles of the purgative way are summarized 
as follows {Ihyd, iii. 74. 15 ff. ):— Before entering 
on his novitiate, the aspirant must renounce four 
things : wealth, reputation, mechanical conformity 
{taqtid), and sin. He will then need a Shaikh to 
direct him. The Shaikh, to whom he must cling 
‘like a blind man on the bank of a river to his 
guide/ will provide him with four weapons against 
the assaults of Satan, viz. solitude, silence, fasting, 
and sleeplessness. Now begins what is generally 
a long inward struggle with the lusts and passions. 
When these have been vanquished, the novice 
should retire to his cell and perform only the 
obligatory acts of devotion, and continually repeat 
some dhikr, such a * Allah l Allah! or Hubhanalluh! 
(* Glory to God O, until the essential meaning of 
it has filial his heart. He must strive to banish 
every thought that is not of God, and to repel the 
evil suggestions with which Satan plica him. 
Whatever passes in his mind he should communi- 
cate to the Shaikh, Then, if the Shaikh knows 
that his pupil is intelligent and can be trusted 
rightly to apprehend the Divine reality {hnqiqatu 
he will bid him meditate assiduously, in order that 
illumination may enter his heart. Herein it- behoves 
the Shaikh to exercise the greatest- possible care, 
for this is a perilous matter, m which many novices, 
going beyond their depth, are utterly lost. The 
weak should he confined to what they are capable 
of understanding, e.g. simple faith and practical 
devotion. Those who occupy themselves with 
meditation have to beware of many pitfalls, such 
as vainglory, hypocrisy, delight in visions and 
miracles. After this rimimS of the purgative way, 
Ghazali treats in ample detail of the various 
passions and vices, from lust and gluttony to 
spiritual pride, their nature, symptoms, diagnosis, 
and the remedies which are most effectual in each 
case {Ihyd, iii. 78-392). Finally, in the fourth 
volume of his work, he expounds the unitive way 
under the following heads: (1) repentance, (2) 
patience and thanksgiving, (3) fear and hope, (4) 
poverty and renunciation, (5) unification {tauhid) 
and trust in God, (6) love, desire, intimacy, and 
acquiescence, (7) intention, sincerity, and truth, 
(8) contemplation {muraqaba) and self-examination 
{muhdsaba), (9) reflexion {tafakkur ) , (10) medita- 
tion on death and what comes after it. Similar 
scales of ascent occur in every system of Stiff 
theosophy (see STfIism), and are possibly of 
Buddhistic origin (cf. Goldziher, in JEAS, 1904, 
p. 139 ff’.)* At any rate, Buddhism can be shown 
to have exerted -a considerable influence on the 
practice and theory of mediaeval Muslim asceticism ; 
e.g, the use of rosaries and the custom of holding 
the breath were borrowed from Buddhist monks, 
whose example must also have powerfully affected 
the monastic ideals and institutions that reached 
a high degree of development in this period (cf. 
Goldziher, loc. cit. p. 125 ff. ; von Kremer, CuLtur- 
gesch . Streifzuge, p. 45 ff’,). 
t 4* Philosophical asceticism,— Suhrawardl 
f Awdrif ; iii. 194 ff.) distinguishes the asceticism of 
the mystics, which illuminates the heart, from that 
practised by philosophers and materialists with the 
object of purifying the senses and thus facilitating 
the acquirement of the intellectual sciences ; the 
latter, he says, leads to heresy. It assumes its 
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most interesting form in the so-called zindlqs , a 
name given by the Muslims to various kinds of 
heretics, particularly those who rejected positive 
religion and acknowledged only the moral law (for 
the derivation tmd meaning of zindiq , cf. E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia , 1902, i. 
159 it ; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs , 1907, 3721b; and art. Atheism [Muh.]). 
Renunciation (, zuhd ) was characteristic of many 
on whom this epithet was bestowed. Some of 
them were undoubtedly influenced hv Munich- 
aean and Buddhistic ideas, but Muhammadan 
orthodoxy was apt to brand as * free - thought * 
{zandaqa) any moral creed that was not built en- 
tirely on a dogmatic basis. Abu VAtahiya (ob. 
828 A.D.), though his poems are full of allusions to 
Paradise, Hell," and the Resurrection, was called a 
zindiq by his contemporaries, apparently because 
they suspected him of being a moralist in disguise ; 
and they might have urged, with truth, that the 
prevailing tone of his poetry is ethical and reflect- 
ive rather than religious. He sings the praises of 
asceticism, which he had adopted professionally in 
consequence, it is said, of a disappointment in love. 
4 The noblest of men/ he declares, ‘ is a king in the 
garb of a beggar/ i.e. an ascetic who is independent 
of the world and whose passions no longer enslave 
him ; and again, * those who are content with their 
lot arc the truly free/ With much better reason 
the charge of heresy was brought against another 
celebrated Muslim poet, Abu VAI& al-Maarri 
(see MaarrX). He too retired from a world where 
he had found only sorrow and failure. His asceti- 
cism, however, presents some peculiar features 
which it is possible, though hardly probable (cf. 
JMAS t 1902, p. 291), that he borrowed from the 
Indian Jains. He held that it was wrong to kill 
or injure any living creature, even a flea. His 
diet was strictly vegetarian ; he abstained from 
fish and eggs as well as milk and honey?. He wore 
a dress of undyed wool and wooden shoes, on the 
ground that no animal should he slaughtered to 
make leather of its skin. His celibacy was not 
monastic in character, hut was the result of his 
belief that the best fate is non-existence, and that 
one ought to shrink from multiplying the misery 
of life. To pretend that such opinions and prac- 
tices are typical of the moral philosophers of Islam 
would be unjust to Maarrfs eccentric and original 
genius. He resembled some of them in making 
asceticism an affair of the conscience and the 
understanding, an ingredient of the highest virtue 
instead of a stepping-stone to the Absolute. Others, 
like the Ihw&n a§-$afa, or * Brothers of Purity/ in- 
culcate obedience to the Divine world-law and love 
of God, which ‘gains in this life serenity of soul, 
freedom of heart, and peace with the whole world, 
and in the life to come ascension to Eternal Light.’ 

g. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. — As was 
said at the outset, this article is limited in scope, 
and deals only with the origin and main develop- 
ments of Muslim asceticism. Nearly every Muham - 
madan sect could contribute something to a detailed 
history of the subject, and there are abundant 
Oriental sources for such a work, hut in the present 
state of our knowledge a certain sketchiness is un- 
avoidable, European writers have confined their 
researches almost exclusively to the modem Der- 
vish orders, in which §ttfl asceticism and mysticism 
are carried as far as human nature can go. Some 
were founded before the Mongol Invasion (A.D. 
1258), but since the 14th cent, they have branched 
out in all directions from Senegal in the west to 
China in the east. While basing their doctrine on 
the principles of mediaeval Sufiism, they have 
evolved a complex organization, extended the old 
practices, and introduced new ones. In some cases, 
too, their spirit and aims have been altered by the 


influence of environment and political circum- 
stances. As regards the ascetic training which 
they impose on their members, naturally each 
order lias its own rules, but they generally agree 
in the following points : (1) an elaborate ceremony 
of initiation, which is sometimes preceded by a 
long and arduous apprenticeship ; (2) the wearing 
of peculiar costume ; (3) for neophytes, a severe 
discipline of solitude, prayer, fasting, and other 
austerities ; (4) the immoderate use of dhikr , with 
the help of music, dancing, and diverse physical 
stimulants, to excite ecstasy; (5) belief in extra- 
ordinary spiritual powers vouchsafed to adepts and 
ecstatic persons, which they display by chewing 
live coals, charming snakes, predicting future 
events, etc. ; (6) veneration, approaching to deifica- 
tion, of the Shaikh, or head of the order. If it is 
true that in most of their practices and beliefs the 
modern Dervishes had already been anticipated by 
the Sufis of the Middle Ages, from whom they are 
lineally descended, it is no less true that they have 
vulgarized Sufiism by surrounding it with a 
network of mechanical routine, by exalting its 
thaumaturgy at the expense of its theosophy, and 
by associating its deepest mysteries with the per- 
formance of an orgiastic exercise. See article 
Dervish. 

Litkratcrk. — Besides the references Riven in the article, 
student# may consult, for early Muslim asceticism: von 
Kremer, Ge&ch. der herrschemien Idem dee Islarm, 1868, 
p. 52 ff. ; D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology , 1903, m>. 172-180 ; 
R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 1907, pp. 
224-235 ; for Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ages : Miguel Asm 
Palacios, Algazd , dogmdtica, moral, ascetica, 1901 ; for philo- 
sophical asceticism : Goldziher, * S&liJ? b. *Abd al-Quddfis und 
das Zindtfetbum wiihrend der Regierungdes Chalifen al-Mahdl/ 
in Transactions q/ the Ninth Congress of Orientalists , 1893, 
vol. ii. p. 104 ft. ; Dietericl, Die Philosophie der Amber im X. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr., 1861-79; and for the asceticism of the 
Dervish orders: J. P. Brown, The Dervishes or Oriental 
Spiritualism, 186S; Depont and Coppolani, Les Contraries 
religieuses musulmanes , 1897. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

ASCETICISM (Persian). — An essential part 
of the meaning of the Zarathushtrian reform, viz. 
the care of cattle and pasture land, is given in 4 The 
Complaint of the Soul of the Kine’ in the Ahuna- 
vaiti Gdtkd , Yasna xxix. This zeal for economics 
being inseparably connected with the new faith, the 
Prophet in his religion placed a distinct value on 
earthly goods and productive work, and introduced 
that strongly anti-ascetic tendency which separates 
the Avesta so widely from the higher Indian 
religion. 

i. The Avesta moral code is not only negative 
(‘Thou shalt not/ etc.), but also contains positive 
duties. In its origin it is the ethics of cattle- 
breeding. Zarathushtra himself was the first 
‘Jmeadow- keeping cattle rearer’ {vastryofSuyqs, 
Yasht xiii. 89), as well as the first priest and the 
first warrior. The Gdthds do not know any but 
pasture land. By the time of the later Avesta 
agriculture has appeared. Vendidad iii. mentions 
the five places which are the happiest on this earth : 
(1) where one of the faithful is worshipping ; (2) 
where one of the faithful erects a house with a 
priest therein, with cattle, a wife, children, and 
good herds, and where all these treasures of life 
are prospering ; (3) where most corn and fruit 
trees are cultivated, and where water is led into a 
poorly watered soil (a later glosser has added, ‘and 
where dryness is brought to a watery soil/ ditching 
being later than artificial irrigation) ; (4) where 
flocks and herds increase most; and (5) where 
flocks and herds yield most urine. The life-long 
fight against the demons means cultivating the 

g 'ound, sheltering the plants from drought and 
ost, spreading cultivation over land strenuously 
conquered from the wild. Activity has always 
been one of the first principles of Zarathushtrian* 
ism. 
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Among the later writings of the Farsis, Sad Dar 
Ixxxi 10 inculcates: ‘Every good work which 
thou art able to do to-day do not postpone for 
to-morrow, and accomplish with thine own hand 
the counsel of thine own soul’; and in Ganje- 
shdyagdn (§126) one-third of the day (and night) 
is given to religious duties, one-third to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (the eight hours’ working day I), 
and one- third to eating and sleeping. 

2 , The following objections are raised against 
ascetic principles : — 

(1) Wife and children make a man superior to 
him who is not married ( Vend. iv. 47). A young 
woman without children needs a husband, just as 
uncultivated ground needs cultivation. The good 
husband receives fruit from both ( Vend, ill. 24-25). 

Zarathushfcra is of Divine origin— -the heavenly 
glory (see art. Ages of the World [Zoro&s- 
fcrian], vol. L p. 205 f.) entered Ms grandmother 
{Dlnkart VII. ii. 2 IT., 14; VIII. xiv. 1). But no- 
where is an attempt made to eliminate his father 
in the flesh. Such an idea would be opposed to the 
Mazdayasnian ideal of holiness. The psychological 
relation of the union of Zarathnshtra's parents in 
Dlnkart vil. ii. 48-52 may be a criterion ; 

‘Both hw# embraced the first time with desire tor a mm, and 
the demons shouted out unto them, in the villainous speech 
of sinfulness, thus: u Why shouldst thou act like this, vile 
Foruahispd ?, w whereupon they started up like people who were 
ashamed/ The e* me experience was repeated a second and a 
third time, * And they spoke with one another about it, and 
continued at this duty, and accomplished it, saying : “ We will 
not so stop without accomplishing something, not even though 
both Elk and Kddar should arrive here together." Then that 
m&nchild, who was the righteous Zarathusht, became complete 
. . . in the womb of his mother/ 

The Mazdayasnian has to recite the A kuna- 
Vairya {g. v.) and the As hem when he goes in to 
bis wife 0mkar$ xx xix. 8). 

(2) The man who owns a house is superior to 
him who does not { Vend. iv. 47). 

(3) Fasting is & sin. Without eating no one has 
strength for a vigorous piety, for cultivating the 
ground, for begetting strong children ( Vend. in. 33), 
The man who nourishes and develops his body 
through the eating of meat takes in more of 
mMmmm, (‘good thought*) than he who does not 
( Vend. iv. 48). The man who teaches or practises 
fasting is an ashemaogha t a destroyer of piety and 
of the holy law, and deserves punishment ( Vend. 
Iv. 49). 

A well-known passage of the Pared treatise Sad 
Dar Ixxxiii. forbids fasting ; * In our religion it is 
a sin to pass a day without eating* To us fasting 
means to fast from sin with the eye, with the 
tongue, with the ear, with the hand, with the 
foot/ 

According to aJ-B!rfinI, the person who fasted 
was considered by the Zarathushtrians as a sinner, 
and had to feed a certain number of men as an 
expiation ( Chronology , tr. Sachau, p. 217). 

(4) All practices of mortification aTe prohibited. 
The Pahlavi paraphrase of the VarsMm&nsar 
Nash of the Sasanian Avesta attributes the self- 
tortures prescribed by Mani to the Evil One 
{Dlnkart ix. 39). 

The ascetics whose doctrines are opposed in the 
Pahlavi writings can be identified, even if they 
are not expressly mentioned, as Mani in the 
Pahlavi Varshtm&nsar Mask and Mazdak in the 
Pahlavi commentary to Vend. iv. 49 (‘Mazdak, 
son of B&md&fc *). The chief form of asceticism 
opposed besides Manichseism was Christianity, 
During the persecutions of the S&saniams, marriage 
was not infrequently offered as an alternative to 
death. 

The ascetics referred to in the Vendlddd may 
have been Christians (Darmesteter) or Manichseans 
(Spiegel). But it seems equally probable that 
ascetic doctrines were well known and practised 


in Iran before them. The Babylonian religion 
had unmarried brides of gods. In India the great 
ascetic methods of salvation were ancient, 

3. Penalties, imposed for offences against the 
Avesta law, often illustrate the anti - ascetic 
tendency, inasmuch as those punishments them- 
selves do not consist in sufferings, but in positive 
useful work. The requirements of penance and 
agriculture are fulfilled at the same time. In some 
Avesta fragments of the manuscript Tahmurm 
and in some of the book of ritual ceremonies, 
Mirangistdn , the degree of penalty incurred 
partly* by omissions or smaller inadvertencies in 
the ritual, and appointed to be three cuts with 
the lash {sraosho - karana, ‘the instrument of 
obedience ! ), is commuted into a day’s work in 
the fields (Fragments of Tahmuras, xii. II, 12; 
Fragments of Mirangistan , 42, 43, 69, 83, 109; 
A MG xxiv. 55 £., 105 if. ). .If the penance inflicted 
by Vendidad xiv, upon the man who has killed an 
otter belongs to the ideals never realized, it is 
nevertheless very characteristic. He must, among 
other penalties, kill thousands of snakes, lizards, 
frogs, ants, worms, and flies. He must give to 
good men the instruments of a priest, of a warrior, 
and of a farmer. He must make ditches for 
irrigation, and make a gift to good men of culti- 
vated ground, a byre, and a beautiful bedstead. 
He must give a young virgin as wife to & good man. 
He must make a gift of small cattle. lie has to 
bring up twice seven puppies, and make twice 
seven bridges over ditches. He must cleanse 
twice nine dogs from vermin, and let twice nine 
Mazdayasnians get a good square meal of meat, 
bread, strong drink, and wine (cf. quotation from 
al-Birfinl under 2 (3) above, and Vend, xviii. 73- 
74, where the killing of snakes, frogs, and ants, 
and the building of bridges over water belong to 
the punishment for sexual intercourse at forbidden 
times}. All animals considered as bad and noxious 
are called kkrafstra^ and it is a most meritorious 
work to kill them. This is very different from the 
view of Lao-tse, from Indian, and from mediaeval 
Bfiil and Christian asceticism and mysticism, 

LiTsaATCRR. — Darmesteter AMG xxii. 61 ff. ; E. Lehmann, 
Zarathmhtra (1899-1002), IL ; Hearv, 2* Parmtme (1005); 
Rastamji Ednlji Dastoor Peshotan Sanj’ana, Zmmthmhtm 
and Zarathmhtrianum in the Avmta (1906) ; Soderblom, * Du 
g&nie du Mazdteisme/ in Melange* Charim de EarUz (1896). 

Nathan Sodekblom. 

ASCETICISM (Roman), — 1. For the purposes 
of this article * asceticism * may be taken roughly 
to mean self-discipline, prompted either by the 
authority of religion or by philosophic reflexion 
upon life, or by a combination of both these forces. 
The early Roman religion, so far as we can trace 
its features, was not to any appreciable extent 
swayed by the yearnings which in the Orient gave 
rise to asceticism at a time immemorially remote. 
The primitive Romans deemed that their shadowy 
and impalpable divinities were under compact with 
the community whose exclusive property they were. 
They asked of their worshippers no burdensome 
price for the favour which they accorded. The 
sacrifices required by them were trifling, though 
the ritual of circumstance and language connected 
with them was complicated, and needed to be 
carried out with the utmost precision. The idea 
of a taint or impurity, displeasing to the gods, and 
attaching to individuals, to masses of men, or to 
places, and to be cleansed away only by purificatory 
ceremony, is old enough in Roman religion. But 
the expiation was easy, and called for little in the 
nature of self-suppression. Some of the primitive 
servants of the gods, particularly the Flamen of 
Juppiter and the Vestal Virgins, were subjected to 
strong ceremonial restrictions in their lives. But 
these resembled the religious tabus prevalent 
among backward races, rather than any genuine 
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ascetic discipline^ The Roman ferim , or public 
religions celebrations, though requiring a cessa- 
tion of labour and ordinary occupations, were, for 
the most part, joyous in character. Even the 
services to appease the dead and the powers of 
the nether world, or to avert the wrath of heaven 
as declared by prodigies, were not accompanied by 
practices of an ascetic character. 

2. It is probable that the idea of self-sacrifice as 
an element in religion was first made conspicuous 
to the Romans by some of the forms of worship 
which were imported from without into the Roman 
State. The rare traces of human sacrifice at Rome 
in obedience to' superstition or religion may safely 
be referred to a foreign origin. Such an elementary 
ascetic form as the fast was not regarded by Yarro 
as belonging to the real Roman ritual, but as a 
feature of the Groecus ritus . The earliest mention 
of it is in a fragment of the Bellurn Punicum of 
Naevius (quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 197 M : 
‘res divas edicit, prsedicit castus ’). The special 
name for a fast, castus (a noun), is of doubtful 
derivation. The adjective castus implied origin- 
ally purity achieved not by self-discipline but by 
ceremonial observance of no very exacting nature. 

3. Such discipline as the early Roman under- 
went was not self-imposed or required by religion, 
but was laid upon him by his country. There 
was no limit to the sacrifices which she might 
demand of him ; but only in rare cases had these 
a religious significance. This was particularly true 
of the ceremony called devotio, by which a com- 
mander in the field, using a solemn formula, vowed 
himself to death, thereby binding the gods to be- 
stow the victory on his army (Livy, viii. 6-10). 
Rut even in such circumstances, if the enemy failed 
to kill the willing victim, it was possible, m true 
Roman fashion, to cheat the gods by burying a 
human image and raising a mound over it. 

4. We must look, therefore, for traces of as- 
ceticism to those cults which Rome and the West 
adopted from Greece and the East. The fast 
(1 castus or jejunium) enjoined upon a deity’s wor- 
shippers first appears in connexion with Ceres. 
Although her name is Latin, all her ritual in 
historic times was Greek, and her station in the 
official religion was first assigned to her in the 
earliest days of the Republic by the custodians of 
the Sibylline books, who controlled the immigra- 
tion of alien divinities. Her priestesses were 
Greeks brought from the towns of lower Italy 
(Cicero, pro Balho t 55). As she became a chief 
patroness of the plebeians and the poor, her cult 
grew in popularity, and new services were grafted 
on the old. In B.C. 191 a fast in imitation of a 
Greek m tarda was instituted in her honour, and 
was celebrated annually on Oct. 4. By a paradox 
not uncommon in the history of religion, Ceres, 
who bestowed the boon of bread, was honoured by 
abstinence from bread (Fest. p. 154 ; Arnob. v. 16). 
The fast may also have indicated a participation 
in the sorrow of the mother (Ceres-Demeter) for 
the loss of her child (Libera-Persephone). Also in 
August a vigil was maintained during nine nights 
by women worshippers, and was accompanied by 
a strict rule of chastity. This led to Ceres being 
regarded as a divinity who presided over divorce, 
though she was commonly reckoned as one of the 
patronesses of wedlock. An inscription found at 
Bologna, and of at least as early a date as 200 b.c., 
seems to point to a castus by which Juno Lucina 
and Juppiter were propitiated (Ritschl, Prise . Bat. 
Monwmnta, Suppl. 11, 12). 

A few years before the time at which the 
jejunium Cereris was introduced, the Magna Mater, 
the Great Mother of the gods, who dwelt especially 
'm Mount Ida, was officially welcomed at Rome, 
rhis was due to the superstition which was gener- 


ated in the minds of the people by the disasters of 
the Second Punic War, when the Roman gods 
seemed insufficient to sustain the Roman power, 
and a yearning arose for aid from the gods of 
other lands. The formless stone, which in the 
temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus in Galatia 
was venerated as her type, was brought to Rome 
and enshrined on the Palatine. The ritual of the 
goddess was frenzied and orgiastic. For the first 
time self-mutilation was accepted by authority at 
Rome as pleasing to Heaven. The favourite of 
the Great Mother, commemorated in her cere- 
monies, was the mythical Attis, who gave his 
name to the weird poem of Catullus, At first 
the priests of the goddess were imported from her 
original home, as their name {Galh) indicated, and 
Romans were forbidden to take office under her. 
But as early as B.c. 77 a breach of the rule took 
place, and during the Imperial period the priests 
and priestesses were all Roman. The worship 
became more and more elaborated as time went 
on, and it grew in popularity till it spread far and 
wide in the West. 

6. Closely connected with the Magna Mater was 
the great rite of the Tauroholium , with its minor 
form, the Crioholium (qq*v,). Its history and nat- 
ure are in several respects obscure, but its essence 
was that the adherent of the goddess should be 
penetrated with a sense of impurity, of which he is 
rid by being drenched with the blood of a slain 
bull or ram. A famous inscription ( OIL vi. 510) 
relates how, after undergoing the tauroholium and 
crioholium, a worshipper * was born again for eternal 
life ’ ( renatus in cetemum). This ritual sprang up 
in the 2nd cent. A.D., and its earliest traceable home 
was the Vatican mount, where St. Peter’s now 
stands. The fame of this ceremonial is significant 
of that great change which passed over the W estern 
world during and after the 1st cent. A.D., when 
the passage was made from general scepticism 
to general belief and superstition, and a curious 
sense of guilt in the face of heaven became pre- 
valent, with a longing to find means for purging 
it away. Renunciation and the repression of desire 
were to some extent demanded by all the worships 
of the East which encountered this changed spirit 
and endeavoured to satisfy it. The satisfaction 
offered was, of course, to a large extent ceremonial 
and magical, and sometimes, to our ideas, flagrantly 
unethical. But the Eastern cults in their westward 
march dropped most of their baser features, and, 
on the whole, introduced new and better concep- 
tions of Divine power. It was possible for specu- 
lating Romans to identify the Magna Mater and 
also Bellona,* whose respectability in Asia Minor 
was not beyond question, with the divinized idea 
of Virtue. 

7. As is well known, the soldiers who served 
Rome, whether Romans or aliens, and passed from 
land to land, were greatly instrumental in carrying 
westward the Eastern cults. Some of these failed 
for a time to obtain authoritative recognition, and 
were merely tolerated by Government (with occa- 
sional suppression), because of their acceptability to 
the people at large. But by the 3rd cent, the Ro- 
man Emperors practically abandoned the attempt 
to hurl back the Oriental deities who were invading 
Italy and the capital of the empire. A cult which 
long remained unofficially popular was that of the 
Cappadocian divinity M&, a form of the Great 
Mother, whose acquaintance the Roman soldiers 
made when Sulla penetrated into the country of 
the goddess. W e have in Strabo (p. 535) a reference 
to her temple at Comana, with 6000 servants at- 
tached, whose forms of veneration were often far 

* A Cappadocian goddess who must not be confused with the 
Roman deity of the same name (cf. Oomont, 1*8 Religion* 
orUritales, Paris, 1907, p. 66 f.). 
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from reputable. She was identified by the Romans 
with the old Italian goddess Rellona. The popu- 
lace of the West became familiar with the spectacle 
of hierophants in procession with strange garb, who 
cut themselves with the double axe and sprinkled 
the mob with their blood, while they uttered frantic 
prophecies. The priests wandered about making 
collections, like the begging friars of the Middle 
Ages. 

8 . Egyptian divinities, especially Isis, early made 
their way into the Greek districts of Italy and into 
Etruria, The cult of Isis ultimately had extra- 
ordinary ramifications all over the Empire, but 
particularly in the West, and it exercised an 
especial fascination over women. Stringent bodily 
abstinence and a sort of penance were marked 
features of her worship, which took upon it mani- 
fold forms. Its elaborated ritual, its perpetual 
services carried on (as few were) day by day, its 
mystical character, its discipline preceding initia- 
tion in ascending grades, the duties which its 
ceremonies provided for the multitude, as well as 
for the priests, and the brotherhoods in which the 
worshippers were united and in some sort fenced 
off from the outer world-all these characteristics 
proved strongly attractive to the lower classes, so 
that Christians of the earlier centuries saw in Isis 
a formidable enemy of Christ. And she contri- 
buted, indeed, to Western culture elements which 
penetrated into the texture of the Church. Her 
worship was at first regarded with disfavour by 
the Government, but it advanced irrepressibly, 
as the literature of the Augustan age and later 
abundantly proves. 

9 . There was also an influx of deities from Syria. 
The Dm Syria had close affinities with the Magna 
Mater and Bel Iona, and the priests and worshippers 
of these three heavenly beings were often seen in 
company, particularly m the last age of Paganism, 
when a dim consciousness of one great God beyond 
and above the separate divinities became prevalent. 
Another immigrant from Syria was the Sun-god, 
who played a great part in the reign of El&gabulus 
and later. But more important than these was 
the mighty Persian deity Mithra, often Identified 
with the Sun-god. The strongly developed disci- 
pline, the advancement of the worshipper in mystic 
fellowship from grade to grade, and the community 
of the sacred brotherhoods rendered this cult highly 
fascinating to the West. Even in barbaric regions 
never wholly Romanized, numerous altars dedicated 
to Mithra and other traces of his worship have been 
found (see article Mitheaism). 

10 . These new forms of worship supplied to the 
Italic peoples elements which were wanting in 
the indigenous religions— the satisfaction which 
comes of self-sacrifice for heaven’s sake, the sensa- 
tion of mystical awe and an elevation of soul bora 
of intercommunion with the deity, also oftentimes 
a hone of life in a world beyond the grave. In the 
hard primitive life of the early Italian farmer the 
lack of these elements was not felt, but the ex- 
panded life of later times welcomed their advent. 
Mysteries of a Greek type, with symbolic cere- 
monies partly reminiscent of religion, partly em- 
bodying ideas that originated in the philosophic 
schools, seem to have begun to spread to the Italic 
races as early as the days of the Punic Wars. To 
these mysteries ascetic practices were often at- 
tached. How ready the soil was to receive and 
develop the seeds of these new devotions was 
shown by the rapid spread of the movement called 
by the Roman Government the * Bacchanalian con- 
spiracy/ which was violently suppressed in B.c, 186. 
The Bacchic mysteries, taking root in the Greek 
districts of Italy, drew into connexion with them 
multitudes of Italic race and large numbers of 
Roman citizens. Many thousands were executed 


by authority of the senate, after inquiry which 
recalls the drumhead court-martial, in defiance of 
the laws which guaranteed fair trial to the Roman 
burgess. The criminal nature of the * conspiracy * 
was assumed, but never proved. The secrecy of 
the worship, then a strange and unfamiliar feature, 
produced an atmosphere of panic, generating visions 
of crime such as arose in the Gentile world from 
the mysterious nature of the early Christian ob- 
servances. In later centuries, < mysteries/ con- 
nected with some mythical or seini -mythical 
founder such as Orpheus or Pythagoras, or with 
some definite divinity, were popular in the West, 
but the information which has come down to us 
concerning them is defective. 

ii. The prevalence of the rites and practices to 
which reference has been made must have greatly 
changed, in the course of centuries, the primitive 
Roman and Italian sense of the relation between 
the Divine powers and man. The claims of the 

f ods upon man were felt to be more exacting than 
ad been imagined in early days, requiring a toll 
of human suffering, sometimes physical, sometimes 
consisting in a sharp repression of many of the 
desires and ambitions of the average human being. 
The object of the discipline was In some way to 
cleanse the worshipper from a taint of smmiriiy 
which he conceived £q stand between himself and 
his divinity. The sense of sin often had a merely 
superstitious, ceremonial, or mechanical origin, but 
more and more of a moral and truly religions leaven 
mingled with it as time went on. Rome contained 
a large Oriental population, mostly descendants of 
slaves brought from the East; these contributed to 
the gradual transformation of ideas which pro- 
ceeded through the centuries. Juvenal {Sat, iii 
6*2-85}, it will be remembered, declared that the 
Syrian 0 routes had long since debouched into the 
Tiber, and many other Eastern races besides the 
Syrian were abundantly represented at Rome. In 
the orientalizing of religious sentiment, the Jews 
played a certain part. The populace of the 
capital were as familiar with Jewish ideas as 
the rulers of the Empire were ostentatiously 
ignorant of them. The action of the Christian 
element on the pagan cults of the West, though 
important, is hard to measure, and has often been 
over-estimated. 

12. But another potent influence mingled with 
that of religion, and promoted a change in the 
moral atmosphere — the influence of philosophy. 
The first conspicuous example of asceticism within 
the bounds of Italy is seen in the extension among 
the Greek towns of the brotherhood founded by 
Pythagoras. The Roman antiquarians of the late 
Republic believed that early Rome itself had been 
influenced by the great philosopher, whose per- 
sonality had already been dissolved away by 
legend. Down to the latest Imperial times there 
never ceased to exist in Italy men who called them- 
selves his followers. The name * Pythagorean * 
came to stand for simplicity of life, and for quiet 
of mind secured by self-suppression, self-discipline, 
and abstinence. Doctrines and ideas connected 
with the mythical name of Pythagoras entered 
into many of the late forms of religion and philo- 
sophy in the West. Apollonius of Ty&na p/. ), 
who was at Rome in the time of the Flavians, was 
supposed to be the great exponent of Pythagorean- 
ism on its moral and religious side. This figure, 
like that of Pythagoras, was soon encrusted by 
myth. The romantic biography written by Philo- 
stratus during the reign of Septimius Be vents is 
charged with * Pythagorean 7 ideas, and is deeply 
coloured by asceticism. 

13 . But the vogue of the Pythagorean school 
never extended very far. The force of Stoicism 
in the Western world was vastly greater and more 
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f ervading* The educated class at Rome began to 
e affected by it in the middle of the 2nd cent. b.c. ; 
and the influence continued and grew until the 
Imperial system, was submerged. The Roman 
character, as formed in the hard school of early 
military service, and of that subjection to authority 
in which Rome had found the secret of conquest, 
responded more readily to the call of Stoicism than 
to any other creed framed in the philosophic schools 
of Hellas. ‘When the days of luxury and corrup- 
tion came, the ideal Roman heroes were such men 
as Cincinnati].*, summoned from the plough to com- 
mand the State ; Curius Dentatus, receiving the 
envoys of the Samnites while he cooked his herbs 
over the fire; Deems and Regulus, self -devoted to 
death for their country's sake. In the Augustan 
age, the Stoic and the ideal Roman were felt to 
be closely akin. There is a Stoic breath in the 
pessimism of Livy and Vergil, and the hope of 
their times for a new Golden Age and a great 
moral reform was often tinged by Stoic influence. 
It was not unnatural that many of the national 
heroes of later creation should be' Stoics : Rutilius, 
* the Roman Socrates/ who suffered on a false 
charge of the very crimes which he had repressed, 
Cato of Utica, P&etus Thrasea, and Helvidius 
Prisons. Even the Stoics who had opposed his 
predecessors on the throne, were heroes and 
martyrs in the ©yes of Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Like all the other Greek philosophies of 
the later time, late Stoicism laid peculiar stress 
on conduct, and paid comparatively little heed to 
old theological and cosmological speculation. It 
carried to a higher pitch than other schemes the 
enthusiasm for morality, which it raised almost to 
the level of a religion. A school which proclaimed 
the worthlessness of all ambitions except the 
ambition to achieve pure virtue within the soul, 
which regarded f Nature ’ as the teacher of all sim- 
plicity, which deemed that man most god-like who 
had the smallest wants and the most perfect control 
over his desires, which enjoined absolute submis- 
sion to a Divine order, and aimed at complete har- 
mony between the individual and the Divine will, 
could claim affinity with what the best Romans 
regarded as the true Roman spirit. The Stoic 
made higher moral claims than other teachers ; 
he was therefore more severely judged by the 
outside world* It has been easy for the detractor 
in ancient and modern times to contrast the pro- 
fessions of many Roman Stoics with their practice, 
and so to exhibit their school as worthless. In 
equally easy fashion has the worthlessness of Chris- 
tianity often been alleged. It is certain that for 
the Romans, and for western society generally, 
during many generations Stoicism was a leaven 
which worked powerfully for good, transforming 
the noblest natures most, but more subtly affecting 
the tone of life over a wide area. Profoundly in- 
fluencing Roman law, and creating an atmosphere 
which the early Church inhaled, the ideal pursued 
by the Roman Stoics has transmitted much to the 
culture of the modem world. In particular, the 
growth of asceticism within the early Church was 
made easier because society was permeated with 
Stoic ideas and ideas akin to them. 

15, The Cynic School, which was well repre- 
sented in the Imperial age, exaggerated all the 
ascetic elements in Stoicism. Some of the Stoics 
even pronounced Cynicism ‘a short road to wis- 
dom/ Cynicism was indeed Stoicism ‘heated 
seven times more than it was wont to he heated.* 
Epictetus draws a striking picture of the true 
Cynic (Dk iii. 22). He has thoroughly accepted 
the old Greek doctrine, which left its traces in 
many systems, that the body is the tomb of the 
spirit. The soul must turn to God for release, 
and liken itself to Him, so far as human strength 


will go, and must regard all material conditions 
as hampering and evil. But ascetic features were 
not wanting to many other sects besides the Cynics 
and the Stoics. They were conspicuous even in 
the much maligned Epicurean School. Although 
the motive power in human action was differently 
viewed by Stoics and Epicureans, yet the practical 
road to happiness laid clown by both was much the 
same. The would-be happy man must learn to 
control, to limit, and to repress his desires, and to 
make himself independent of all that lies beyond 
his own power. Epicurus could rival Zeus in happi- 
ness on a diet of bread and water ; and it was a 
maxim among Epicureans that the man of perfect 
wisdom would not cease to be happy if he were 
stretched upon the rack. Human misery was held 
to spring in large part from the mistaken value set 
on things external to the soul— the rest of it being 
due to superstition. Like other moral and all 
religious schemes, Epicureanism could be distorted 
and travestied, and could stray far away from the 
lines laid down for it by its rounders and leaders. 
But true Epicureanism and true Stoicism were two 
trees which bore much the same moral fruit, how- 
ever unlike they might he at the roots. Many of the 
most ascetic lessons in morality which are laid down 
by Seneca were drawn from the writings of the 
Epicurean brotherhood. 

16. Platonism was early influenced by Stoicism, 
and the Neo-Platonic movement of the third and 
later centuries resumed and enforced the ascetic 
elements in the earlier systems. Philosophic sects 
and cliques other than those which have been 
named also existed ; and nearly all showed some 
drift towards asceticism. But Hie most important 
movement of all was that great missionary move- 
ment which began early in the period of the Empire. 
Philosophers, often Cynics, but often also calling 
themselves by other names, left their studies and 
went forth into the streets of the great cities and 
preached to the people, urging them to change 
their lives and to follow after purity and absti- 
nence, and to listen to the Divine call. The 
bearded preachers, wandering from city to city 
in coarse attire, have often reminded the modem 
student of the poor friars of the Middle Ages, 
who might have used without change many of 
the phrases uttered by their Stoic, Cynic, or Epi- 
curean predecessors. Indeed, some of their utter- 
ances ring very like those of the ‘revivalist* of 
modem days. Refined triflers like Lucian ridi- 
culed and vilified these enthusiasts, but the com- 
mon people heard them gladly, and thronged to 
drink in their lessons. Doubtless some impostors 
traded on this demand for instruction ; but when 
every deduction has been made on account of the 
sounder ancient criticism, such as that by Epic- 
tetus, it would be unreasonable to doubt that 
these teachers did stir among the lower grades 
of society some yearnings after a better life. We 
cannot measure their influence with precision, hut 
they must have contributed to swell the tide which 
bore Christianity on to its assured triumph. That 
the philosophic influences in the late Empire were 
far from worthless is seen by the example of 
Boethius, who, Christian as he was, found Ms 
chief consolation in philosophy. 
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ASCETICISM (Semitic and Egyptian).— As- 
ceticism, If it means the habitual renunciation of 
the things of the flesh as a self-discipline for the 
purpose of cultivating the things of the spirit, was 
unknown among the old heathen Semites and 
Egyptians. Asceticism is fundamentally based 
on a dualistic conception of the universe. It is 
justified only by the belief that matter is inher- 
ently corrupt— that it is the work, in whole or in 

art, of a being other than the Creator of the soul. 

uch a conception ^ had no existence among either 
Semites or Egyptians. To the Semites 'in the 
earliest times ' the soul was simply the physical 
breath. It sometimes in later periods designated 
the inner nature of man, and thus was often used 
for the self, but it was always closely connected 
with the body, and was never conceived as of such 
a different order of existence that it could be 
benefited by the destruction of the body. That 
God who had made the body breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul (Gn 2 7 }, is the general Semitic concep- 
tion. The soul was no holier than the body, for 
both were the work of the same deity. So 
dependent was the soul on the body, that after 
death the soul’s existence was confined to the 
under world where the body had been placed— a 
dark and gloomy region, where it led a miserable 
and half-animate existence (sea ‘Ishtaria Descent/ 
KB vi. 80-91 ; Dhorme, Choir do teMm, 326-341 ; 
or Bab. and Assyr. Literature , Aldine eil, 408- 
413; also Is 14®*- and Ezk 3d IW '” sa ). So closely was 
the soul associated with the body, that later, 
when Semites came to believe in a resurrection, 
they a necessarily held to the resurrection of the 
physical body. Indeed, the early Semitic con- 
ception of the manifestation of divinity through 
the processes of procreation (see Barton, Semitic 
Origins^ eh. ill) show’s that their conceptions 
were removed as far as possible from asceticism. 

The Egyptian conception of the soul was different. 
They held it to be a concrete entity, impalpable 
during life, which had its residence in the body, 
but left it at the moment of death. Another 
entity was the &*— an impalpable something con- 
nected with ©very man. Whether it was his double, 
or his guardian spirit or genius, is not clear (see 
Steindorff, Mel* of the Am* Egmtiam, 121 f. }. These 
were not, however, considered holier than the body, 
nor were their interests promoted by its destruction. 
On the contrary, the body had to be preserved for 
their use, and so preserved that each soul could 
recognize its own body ; hence the great efforts 
made in Egypt to mummify the bodies of the 
dead. 

It is clear, therefore, that among the peoples of 
whom we are speaking the fundamental thought- 
basis of asceticism did not exist. There are some 
phenomena, nevertheless, in the religions of these 
peoples which might to a superficial thinker seem 
to contradict this view. These must be briefly 
considered. 

E Fasting was practised by the Egyptians 
(Herod, ii. 40), by the Babylonians and Assyrians 
m m shown by their penitential hymns (cf, Eimmern, 
Babylmmehe BimpsahncnSM ; and Bah.midAmjr* 
Lit*, Aldine ed., pp* 434, 437), by the Hebrews 
(cf. I K Lv I6*« 23®"** ©4), and by the 
Arabs, as is shown by the great fast of the month 
Ramadan, which has been taken over into Islam. 
A careful study of Semitic and Egyptian fasting 
makes it clear that it was not an ascetic practice. 
W. It. Smith (Mel of Bern* 434 E) held that in 
the beginning Semitic fasting was a preparation 
of the body for the reception of holy food— a view 
which Benzmger shares' (‘ Fasting/ m EM}* This 
is evidently the conception of it which the 
Egyptians entertained, if Herodotus may be 


trusted, for he says the fasting was immediately 
followed by a sacrifice and a banquet. In the later 
development of Semitic thought among the Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews, fasting was undoubtedly 
regarded as a means of expressing penitence for 
sin, and of exciting the pity of the offended deity. 
This is the view which is expressed in the peni- 
tential psalms. It is based, however, on their 
conception of sin, and, as is shown below, that 
had nothing to do with asceticism. 

2. Another practice which might D? interpreted 
by some to indicate the presence of asceticism 
was the abstinence from sexual intercourse under 
certain conditions. * Thus ‘to lie with a woman 
having her sickness ’ was tabu (Lv 20 18 ). This 
was not, however, a manifestation of asceticism, 
but the tabu arose from the belief that men- 
struation was a manifestation of Divine power 
with which it was dangerous to come into contact. 
Herodotus fells us that among the Babylonians 
and Arabs all sexual intercourse was followed by 
purification (i. 198), which means simply that it 
was regarded as an especially Divine jir»*coHM (cf, 
W. R» Smith, 423 If. , 446 ff, ). Sexual intercourse 
was also tabu among both Egypt inns and Semites 
within the holy precincts of a wuietemrv (t«f, HemL 
ii. 64, and W, ft. Smith, 45 ff. and 481 If,}, This 
was the case even when sacred prostitutes were 
connected with the temples, for these wore, careful 
to take their partners outside the sacred precincts 
(cf. Herod, i. 199). It was also prohibited to 
warriors— war Dung to the ancient* a holy function 
—and often to people under a vow, tV'ifile the 
origin of these tabus is not altogether clear, they 
had nothing to do with asceticism. The tabu 
relating to holy places does not apparently belong 
to the earliest stratum of 'Semitic religion# thought, 
for in the earliest period sexual licence appear# to 
have formed a part of the religious feaata (cf. 
Barton, Srnn* Or* 1 10). Probably at first sexual 
pleasures were tabued to those on pilgrimage for 
a reason similar to that which prescribed fasting, 
viz. that the body might 'be the better prepared 
for the holy function at the festival The tabu 
may afterwards have been applied to the holy 
place as an extension of this, or may have existed 
from the first lest the exercise of such a holy 
function in a sacred spot would make it too 
dangerous for one afterwards to mingle with his 
fellows. The application of the tabu" to warriors 
is an extension of the tabu attaching to the holy 
place. Sexual intercourse was also renounced by 
those under a vow, perhaps for the same reason 
that food was sometimes renounced, i.e* m a 
motive for the early performance of the vow (cf. 
Ac 23 H ). In any ease these tabus do not spring 
from ascetic principles. 

3 . The conception of sin which is found in the 
OT, the Bab) Ionian penitential psalms, and in 
lesser degree in the Qurita (cf. Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity , 183 ff. ; Morgenstern, The Doctrine 
of Sin in the Babylonian lidigim, 1905 ; and 
Qur’an, iv. 35), has no ascetic foundation. This eon- 
scionaaess of sin arose from the want of harmony 
between environment and life, or the disparity 
between prosperity and merit, and had nothing to 
do with ascetic conceptions. 

There were two apparent exceptions in ancient 
Semitic life to the stateme&ta mad© above: the 
Essenes (q.v*) in Judrea, and the nlkih\ mV dm, 
and hmiifs, who existed in Arabia at the be- 
ginning of Muhammad’s career (we Aiceticism 
[M uslim]), These were, however, not real ex- 
ceptions, as in each case the impulse to ascetic 
practices came from non-Semitic sources. 

The fullest contemporary description of the 
Emms is in Josephus, JBJ il 8, It appears that 
sunrise was a sacred time to them, though 
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Josephus does not, like Appian, imply that they 
worshipped the rising aim. The other ascetic 
traits connected with them were that they lived 
in brotherhoods, avoided trade, paid great attention 
to ceremonial purity, and some of them renounced 
marriage. Some regard this last as a natural 
heightening of Levitic&i purity, because priests 
ban to be purified from sexual contact before 
performing priestly functions; others look upon 
it as a practice which could spring only from a 
dualistic conception of the universe, such as we 
find in Zoroastrianism, The reverence for the 
rising sun also points in the direction of Persian 
influence. Josephus makes it clear that the 
Essenes were confined to no locality, but were a 
brotherhood, about 4000 in number, scattered 
through the cities of Palestine. How the Persian 
influence reached them may be variously ex- 
plained, but from the time of Cyrus the channels 
through which it might come were open. 

Among the Arabs, the rdhibs , or monks, the 
sd?ih# 9 or wanderers, and the lumifs, who were 
regarded as a kind of monk, were probably imita- 
tions of Christian monks. We learn from the 
pre-Islamie Arabian poetry in what high regard 
the Christian monks were held during that period. 
In the break-up of Arabian heathenism it was no 
wonder that men endeavoured to And satisfaction 
in the way of life which was followed by these 
monks and anchorites. Monasticism (q.v.) entered 
Christianity from non-Semitic sources, and in a 
mild form was transmitted bv Christianity to 
Arabia. The same is true of Egypt, though 
monasticism in Egypt was Christian, and became 
much more intense than in Arabia. It was grafted 
on to Egyptian life, however, from a foreign 
source. 

Letbratcr.!.— W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites 1894 ; 
Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, 1902; 
Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 1903 ; Erman, 
Die dgyptiscke Religion, 1905 ; Toy, Judaism and Christi- 
anity, 1891 ; Schurer, Geschichte des jiidischen Yolkes*, 1898- 
1901 ; Bousset, Religion des Judentuins im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter-, 1906; Josephus, BJ, bk. iL ch. 8; Zimmern, 
Babylonische Busspsalmen, 1885, Babylonische Mymnen und 
Gebete, 1906; J as trow. Religion Babylonians und Assyrians, 
1902 to date ; Morgenstern, The- Doctrine of Sin in the Baby- 
lonian Religion, 1905; Macdonald, Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory, 1903, which cites much 
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AL-ASH'ARI. —Abu al-3Jasan "All ibn Isma'il 
al-Ash'ari was born at Ba§ra in A.H. 260 (A.D. 873), 
of a noble and ancient Arab family ; several of his 
ancestors held high offices in the State, and it was 
one of them, Abu Musa al-Ash'ari, Governor of 
Kflfa, who after the battle of Siffxn represented 
the cause of 'All in the arbitration that resulted iu 
the proclamation of Mu'awiya as Kh&lif (A.D. 
658). Of his father little is known except that he 
was an orthodox Muslim, a student of the Tradi- 
tions, and a friend of the Shafi'ite legist Zakariya 
ibn Yafiya al-SajL Basra had long been a centre 
of active religious controversy, ana had been the 
home of some of the most famous teachers of the 
Mu'tazilite school, such as Wasil ibn 'Ata, Abu al- 
Hudhayl, and others, and at this period— the end of 
the 3rd cent, of the Hijra— Abu 'All Muhammad 
al-JubbaT was famous there as the greatest living 
exponent of the Mu'tazilite doctrines. AI- Askar I 
seems soon to have broken awav from the orthodox 
influences of his home and to nave become a zeal- 
ous Mu'tazilite as the pupil of al-JubbaT. Until 
his 40th year, he attended al-JubbaYs lectures 
and took an active part in the disputations of his 
school ; having a ready wit and an engaging de- 
livery, he was not infrequently called upon by his 
master to take his place, whenever al-JubbaT was 
not prepared to lead the discussion. We have no 
certain information as to the mental processes 
through which al-Ash'ari passed before he aban- 


doned the Mu'tazilite position, at the age of 40, 
and went over to the orthodox party. His bio- 
grapher gives the following dramatic account of 
the manner in which he publicly announced his 
conversion : ‘ He shut himself up in Ms house for 
fifteen days and refused to see any one ; then 
making his way to the great mosque of Basra, 
he -went up into the pulpit and cried out, ‘‘ O 
assembly, I have absented myself from among you 
so long only because I have been absorbed in medi- 
tation, for the opposing doctrines seemed to me to 
be ^ equally balanced, and the true did not out- 
weigh the false nor the false the true ; so I prayed 
unto God for guidance, and He has led me into the 
true faith, such as I have written down in these 
books of mine. I strip myself of all my former 
beliefs, just as I strip myself of tMs my garment.” 
So saying, he took off the robe he was wearing and 
cast it from him, and distributed Ms books among 
the people 1 (Mehren, p. 252). The conversion of 
so eminent a thinker and so ardent a controver- 
sialist created a great stir, and the ability with 
which he now began to champion the orthodox 
position attracted to him a large number of dis- 
ciples, so that he soon became one of the most cele- 
brated teachers of Ms age, and theological problems 
were sent to him for solution from all parts of the 
Muslim world. He held several controversies with 
his old teacher, al-JubbaT, who survived the de- 
fection of his pupil only three years. We have an 
indication of the character of such disputations in 
a story wMeh several authorities tell in slightly 
different forms ; but in spite of its doubtful authen- 
ticity and uncertain date (e.g. whether it belongs 
to the period after or immediately before Ms breach 
with the Mu'tazilifces), it is undoubtedly character- 
istic of the theological controversies of tMs period. 
The story, as tola by Ibn gallikan, (No. 618, ed. 
Wiistenfeld), is that al-Ash'ari proposed the case 
of three brothers, one of whom was a true believer, 
virtuous and pious ; the second an infidel, a de- 
bauchee, and a reprobate ; and the tMrd an infant. 
They all died. What was the state of each one 
of them? Al-JubbaT answered; ‘The virtuous 
brother occupies a Mgh place in heaven ; the infidel 
is in the depths of hell ; and the child is among 
those who have obtained safety.’ ‘ Suppose, 5 asked 
al-Ash'ari, ‘ that the child should wish to ascend 
to the place occupied by Ms virtuous brother, 
would he be allowed to do so?’ ‘No, 5 replied 
al- JubbaT, ‘ it would be said to him : “ Thy brother 
attained to this place through Ms numerous works 
of obedience (to God), but thou hast no such works 
to show. 55 5 ‘But suppose, 5 said al-Ash'ari, ‘that 
tMs child said, “ That is not my fault ; Thou didst 
not let me live long enough, neither didst Thou 
give me the means of proving my obedience. 55 5 
‘ In that case, 5 replied al-JubbaT, ‘ God would say, 
“I knew that, if I had allowed thee to live, thou 
wouldst have been disobedient and deserved the 
grievous punishment (of hell) ; I thus considered 
what was for thy advantage. 55 5 ‘ But suppose the 
infidel brother were then to say, “ O God of the uni- 
verse I since Thou knewest what his state would be. 
Thou must have known what mine would be ; then 
why didst Thou consider what was for Ms advantage 
and not for mine ? 55 5 Then al-JubbaT was put to 
silence (Spitta, p. 42). Indeed, al-Ash'ari seems to 
have become rather a thorn in the side of Ms old 
teacher, who at last declined further discussion 
with him ; whereupon al-Ash'ari is said once to 
have concealed himself in a part of the lecture-hall 
where al-JubbaT could not see him, and to have 
prompted a woman sitting near Mm with question 
after question to which al-JubbaT was unable to 
give satisfactory answers, until at last^ he guessed 
the trick that was being played upon him. Of the 
rest of al-Ash'ari’s life tew details are recorded. 
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We know that he ended his days in Baghdad, but 
have no information as to why he left Ba$ra, the 
scene of his earlier triumphs. He died in a.H. 324 
(A.D. 935-6) in the arms of one of his pupils, with 
a curse on the Mutaziiites upon his lips. 

Al-Ash'ari was a voluminous writer, and a list 
of upwards of & hundred of his works has come 
down to us ; some are theological, dealing with the 
exegesis of the Quran or with the Traditions, 
others philosophical ; but the greater part of them 
are of a controversial character— polemics against 
heretics and unbelievers of all kinds, and attacks 
upon individual Hunkers, such as al-Jubba i, ah 
Balhl, and others of his contemporaries (Spifcia, 
Dp. 63-81). This list of his works, also includes a 
number of pamphlets written by him in response 
to queries relating to difficult problems in theology 
ana philosophy, and those authorities who give 
200, or even 380, as the number of Ms writings 
must have reckoned up each one of these letters as 
a separate work. Out of this immense literary 
activity, only five treatises are known to have 
survived, and these exist in manuscript only. 

The importance of al-Ash'ari in the history of 
Muhammadan theology lies mainly in the fact that 
he was one of the first to employ in the defence of 
orthodox doctrines the dialectic method, and those 
processes of reasoning and of proof of which the 
rationalists had made so effective a use. Orthodoxy 
thus learned to fight its opponents with their own 
weapons, instead of merely doggedly repeating 
texts and traditions in answer to all arguments 
and questions. Al-Ash'&rl is in this respect typical 
of an intellectual need that was being felt by the 
orthodox party of his time for a rational statement 
and defence of their position ; the same tendency 
manifested itself among his contemporaries in other 
parte of the Muhammadan world, such as al-Tufiawi 
m Egypt and ahMatarldl in Samarcand. Further, 
in staling his theological position, al-Ash*arl held 
a mean between the gross anthropomorphism of 
some of the fcraditiomsta and the philosophical 
speculations of the rationalists. Thus, while de- 
voutly accepting the statements of the Qur’an 
about the face, the hands, the eyes of God, and 
His sitting on His throne, as articles of faith, not 
to be interpreted as metaphorical expressions for 
the knowledge and power, etc., of God, he does 
not take them to imply a corporeal existence 
analogous to that of man, but explains them as 
being His qualities and free from all limitations of 
space. In his later writings, however, when ap- 
parently he had come under the influence of the 
Han halite school, he gave up all such attempts to 
explain these anthropomorphic expressions in the 
Qur’an, and maintained that, they must be accepted 
* without asking how and without drawing any 
comparison/ t.s. with human qualities. Similarly, 
he took up a middle position between the fatalistic 
mad the libertarian 'schools, which has been stated 
by Pmfesser Macdonald as follows : 1 Man cannot 
create anything; God is the only creator. Nor 
does man’s power produce any effect on his actions 
at all God creates in His creature power and 
choice. Then He creates in him his action corre- 
sponding to the power and choice thus created. 
So the action of the creature is created by God as 
to initiative and as to production ; but it is acquired 
by the creature. By acquisition {hash) is meant 
that it corresponds ' to the creature’s power and 
choice, previously created in him, without his 
having had the slightest effect on the action. He 
was only the locus or subject of the action’ 
{Muslim Theology, p. 192). As one of the most 
famous theologians of this school, AM al-Ma'&lf 
ImArn a!-5«tramain{A.H. 419-478), puts it, al-Asli&ri 
holds that man has no power over the production 
of his aettons, but has power over the acquisition 


of them, whereas the Mu'tazilites maintained that 
he has power over both, and the Fatalists that he 
has power over neither (Spitta, p, 141), In similar 
fashion, al-Ash'arl dealt with the great controversy 
on the nature of the Qur'an, which had stirred the 
Muslim world to its depths, and had been made the 
subject-matter of decrees by successive K halite— 
al-Ma’mun fin A.H. 202 and 218) giving official 
sanction to the Mu't&zilite doctrine that the Quran 
is created, and &I-Muta\vakkiI (in A.H. 234) as 
authoritatively establishing as the orthodox doc- 
trine the belief that it is uncreated. ^ While allying 
himself with the orthodox party in maintaining 
that the Quran is the eternal, uncreated Word of 
God, al-Ask’ari rejected their extravagances about 
the letters and the ink and the sounds employed 
in reciting it being equally uncreated and eternal. 
The above examples are sufficient to indicate how 
far al-Ash'ari was willing to allow 4 dialectic reason- 
ing to be applied to theological questions, thereby 
avoiding the gross literalism of the anthropomorphic 
exponents of the orthodox position, and attempting 
to explain where hitherto any such attempt had 
been branded as heretical.. But such concessions 
to a rat ioimlt stic method were made by him mainly 
in dealing with matters connected with the doctrine 
of tnuhid (‘unity 1 )* such as the Attributes of God 
and the Word of God. In other matters he frankly 
accepted the orthodox position^ unmodified , the 

intercession of the Prophet, his journey to heaven 
{mi' raj ), the miracles of the saints, the evil sugges- 
tions of Baton, the coming of Antichrist, etc. 

Ai-Aah’&rl was the founder of a theological 
movement that gradually 'won for itself a pre- 
ponderating influence among Muhammadan sects, 
gaining a foothold first in'tr&q, and later spread- 
ing eastward into Persia and westward into Syria 
and Egypt; introduced into the Maghrib by I bn 
Tftmart (g.v,) in the 6th cent of the Hijra, it 
became in a modified form the official doctrine of 
the Muw&tdpda. The sect produced a number of 
remarkable thinkers, who by their independent 
speculations further contributed to the development 
of the system ; among them the moot distinguished 
were Bakr al-S&qil&nl (ob. 403 A.H.) iq.v.}, 
Aba J&'f&r al-Sumn&rri (ob. 444 a.H.}, Aba al« 
M&'iH IrnSm al-Baramain (ob. 478 A.H.) and al- 
Ghazall (ob. 505 A.H.) {q.v.), who systematized the 
tenets of the sect into a body of doctrine that is 
accepted throughout the greater part of the Muslim 
world to the present day. 

LrrKEiTORx. — Al-Sh&hrastlnl, Kxt&b al-m&ai 
ed. Cureton, l 66-75 (tr. Huurbriicker, i 98-118); Wilhelm 
Spitta, Z-ur GeschiehU Abu'Mlamn (Leipzig, 

M. A F. Mehien, Bxpmi. de la rtfimm cfo » . * 

par Abou-’l-Eman AM el- Ash 4 art (Trolfiitm® Ooogrtr Inter- 
national dee Orientalistes, vol. il, St Petersburg and Ltydeo, 
1879) ; Martin Schreiner, Zur 'Qsmhh&M dm liurilmtkmm 
(Haiti &xne Ooagrte .International, dm Orientalists!, Peiixleme 
Partie, Section I, Leyden, 1S93). The creed of «!• Ash'ari Is given 
by D. B. Macdonald, 

i9os), pp. 293 -m T. W. Arnold. 

ASHES*— The dust which remains after the 
burning of plants, animals, and human beings, has 
been used from the most remote times for various 
religious and semi-religious purpose®. It is natural 
to think that, when once the use of lire was dis- 
covered, it would not be long before the ashes 
would be found to be valuable and be turned to 
some account 

i. In place® where water is scarce, we know that 
sand has been used for ablutions. Where sand is 
scarce, ashes would provide an excellent substitute. 
And since, from the first, fire was regarded with 
awe and wonder, it is likely that the ashes were 
often thought to share its mysterious nature. At 
any rate, we know of the use of ashes in ablutions. 
Amongst the preparations which the Brahmans 
made tor any act of religion was an ablution called 
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4 a bath sacred to fire/ the body being robbed with 
ashes (Colebrooke, iL 154).* * * § Amongst the New 
Mexicans it was found that a newborn child was 
washed and then covered with ashes (Bancroft, 

i. 566). In this case, however, the ashes may 
have been used, not as part of the cleansing pro- 
cess, but for drying, or possibly for both purposes. 
People belonging to the Nahua nations, were found 
by Bancroft to" have a practice of robbing an 
infant’s joints, especially the knees, with ashes in 
order to strengthen them (Bancroft, iL 277). This 
practice may have arisen from the other. 

2 . When ashes were used for ablutions, it would 
soon be noticed that the friction produced a 
healthy effect, or, as we should say, promoted the 
eireulafcion.f In any case, it has been found that 
primitive folk also use ashes for medical purposes. 
Hot ashes would serve as a substitute for hot 
water. Thus the Nutkas apply them in order to 
cure headache, colic, or rheumatism ; the Mi woks 
use a plaster of hot ashes for stomachic affections 
and cases of severe travail (Bancroft, i. 204, 396).$ 
Vapour-baths are also produced by means of hot 
ashes. In parts of England the ashes of a con- 
secrated box-tree, mixed with holy water, used to 
be thought an effective remedy for cold fever.§ 
Similar powers are attributed to the ashes of the 
Muhammadan sacred fire at Gorakhpur and to 
those of the Hindu Holi-fire ; and in Ireland ashes 
from the bonfire on St. John’s Day (June 24) are 
believed to aid the fertility of the fields (Crooke, 
iL 197, 318). The Parsis of India dip their fingers 
in ashes, while the ancient Armenians venerated 
the ashes of the sacred fire, and scattered them in 
streams also considered holy. Among the modern 
Armenians, in like fashion, the ashes of the sacred 
fire kindled on Feb. 13 are held to protect men 
and cattle from sickness, and are carefully pre- 
served or scattered on the four corners of the roofs, 
or in the stalls, the gardens, and the meadows 
(Abeghi&n, p. 73). 

3 . A more familiar use of ashes, however, is that 
associated with mourning customs . The Greeks 
showed their sorrow at bereavement by strewing 
themselves with ashes (Homer, E. xviii. 22, Odyss. 
xxiv. 315 ; Pint, de Superstit. ch. 3 ; cf. Herod. 

ii. 85 ; Vergil, 2En. x. 844 ; Ovid, Metam. viii. 528), 
or by sitting in them {Odyss. vii. 153 ; cf. E. xviii. 
26) ; and the practice of sprinkling ashes over the 
head as a sign of affliction is wide-spread. But 
this simpler practice always seems to he an abridg- 
ment of the more elaborate ceremony. In course 
of time a mere sprinkling suffices instead of an 
actual sitting or lying in dust or ashes. It becomes 
a sign or simple expression of what was originally 
a stricter form of submission or humiliation, prac- 
tised first before visible persons, and then before 
invisible beings as well. Herbert Spencer gives 
some interesting instances in support of this ex- 
planation of the custom. Thus, in the Congo 
regions of Africa, it was found that the person who 
would do homage to a banza , or village chief, 
prostrated himself, kissed the earth, and strewed 
dust over the forehead and arms. When the 
Dahoman made a salutation, he prostrated himself, 
and poured sand or earth upon his head. It was 
found that the Kakanda and Balonda people used 
the same ceremony ; and we are told of the latter, 

* Works are cited simply by their .authors’ names. The titles 
of the works will he found in the bibliography. 

f ■ In this' particular instance, however, we possibly have a use 
danhei which were supposed to possess special qualities. 

$ Some of the Californians took an internal dose of ashes for 
':snak-fr*bi:tes, 'This, of 'Course, is a different kind of treatment. 
We need hardly remind the reader that amongst primitive folk 
medicine is a part of religion. See Mjcdicink-mkn. 

§ It should he added here (cf. $ below) that, according to 
Bede, the dust of Oswald, king of Northumbria, was preserved 
as a cure for sickness (see Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain, ed. W. C. R&zlitt, i. 820). 
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that 4 when they wish to be excessively polite they 
bring a quantity of ashes or pipeclay in a piece of 
skin, and, taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest 
and upper front part of each arm. ’ To what extent 
this ceremony underwent abridgmentfwe see, when, 
instead of sprinkling dust on the head, people made 
salutations by pretending to do so (Spencer, ii. 
124 f.). But originally the practice seems to have 
been one of humiliation. At the same time, even 
among primitive folk, other customs have been 
observed in which the ashes seem to be a mere 
badge of mourning. Thus it was found that some 
of the Californians mixed the ashes of a dead person 
with grease, and smeared their faces with the mix- 
ture. The dirt was allowed to remain until the 
action of the weather wore it off (Bancroft, i. 397). 
In the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, it was 
found that the widow of a deceased man smeared 
her hair, face, and breast with white pipeclay ; 
hence she received the name inpirta , 4 the whitened 
one/ Sometimes she smeared ashes from a fire 
over the pipeclay, and was then called ura-inpirta, 
ura meaning 4 fire’ (Spencer - Gillen, p. 500). 
Amongst the Athapascan Tacullies it was found 
that after a deceased man had been burned, the 
ashes were collected and put into sacks. Each 
wife then received one, and had to carry it on her 
person for two years, during which she was clothed 
m rags, kept in a kind of slavery, and not allowed 
to marry. At the end of this period of mourning, 
structures were erected, and the bags or boxes of 
ashes deposited in them (Bancroft, 1 . 126). Here 
again the bag of asbes seems to be a badge of 
mourning. 

4. When bodies have been burned, instead of 
buried at once, the ashes have naturally been 
regarded as sacred. They are either buried after- 
wards, or left on the altar and the whole covered 
with earth, or thrown into a river to be carried out 
to sea, or carefully preserved in urns. In India, 
when cremation first took the place of ordinary 
burial, they were buried ; at a later date they were 
thrown into a sacred river. Among the Nahua 
nations it was found that the ashes of the common 
people were placed in the yards of their houses, in 
the temple courts, in the mountains, or in the field. 
In time of war, even in the case of people who have 
not altogether adopted the practice of cremation in 
their native land, it has been the practice to burn 
the bodies of the slain, partly to prevent the enemy 
from mutilating them, partly that the warriors’ 
ashes might be carried back to their native place. 
This explains the fact that in the Homeric poems 
only the burning of corpses is mentioned.* Some- 
times the ashes are gathered with a good deal of 
ceremony. When the Brahmans bum a corpse, the 
fire has to be so arranged that some of the bones 
may remain for the elaborate ceremony of gather- 
ing the ashes, which is performed by the nearest 
kinsman on the last day of mourning (Colebrooke, 
ii. 175 ffi). But it has not always been thought 
necessary to preserve all the ashes, or at least not 
all in the same place. Among the Nahua nations, 
it was found that, when a human victim was 
sacrificed, his heart, after being offered to the sun, 
was burned, and the ashes preserved with great 
care and veneration (Bancroft, ii. 307). Buddha 
gave directions that his body should be cremated, 
and a dagoba or stupa (‘reliquary monument’) 
erected over the asbes. When the body had been 
burned, messengers came from the chiefs or kings 
of the tribes around and claimed the relics. To 
avoid dispute, these were divided amongst them, 
and placed in stupas built for the purpose, f When 

* See H. Blumner, Leben und Sitten der Griechen , IL 80 
(Leipzig*, 1887). 

t See Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 428 (Berlin, 1897); and 
William Simpson, ‘The Worship of Death,’ in the vransadwas 
of the Ledge Quatuor Coronati , No. 2070, p. 28. 
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Mr. William Simpson was in Jelalabad during 
the Afghan War, he excavated the remains of a 
Buddhist tope, called the Ahin Posh Tope, and 
was fortunate enough to come upon the relic-cell, 
where he found some brown dust which he supposed 
to he the ashes of the holy individual to whose 
sanctity the tope had been erected. Among the 
ashes was a golden relic-holder. The same writer 
tells us that amongst the Limas of Tibet also, 
when a holy man dies, a stupa is made for his 
ashes. But he found another practice amongst 
them. % The ashes are mixed with mud or day, and 
small figures of Buddha are made of the mixture. 
These axe then placed in the shrines where devo- 
tions are performed* But if the ashes of one 
person have sometimes been distributed, the ashes 
of two or more persons have sometimes been 
mingled. In this way Domitian and Julia, Achilles 
•and Patroelos, were united in death. In other 
cases, family urns gathered up the ashes of kins- 
men and friends.* "It should be added that a king 
has been known to lie in state even when reduced 


to ashes. Thus it was found that among the 
Nahua nations they gathered the ashes and valu- 
ables of a T&rascan king, made them into a figure, 
dressed it in royal rotes, and put a mask for its 
face, it golden shield on its back, and bows and 
arrows by its side (Bancroft, ii. 621k 
5 . Ashes have not only been regarded, m sacred, 
but have sometimes been fkmtgki to pmess wpwml 
mriuM * We hear of migrating tribe# among the 
Nahua nations carrying the ashes of honoured 
chiefs with them to serve .as tel ism aide relics 
{Bancroft, ii 348), and of other savages inoculate 
ing themselves with mfom winch represent and are 
supposed t« impart moral and other virtues* Tima, 
as a protection against disease, a slight incision is 
made in a persona templet, and some powder made 
of the ashes of certain plants or animals rubbed 
into the wound, those plants or animals being 
chosen which denote eertaia special qualities (e.y. 
tho claws of a lion might be, naftd to import bravery). 
In this way the fighting-men among some tribes of 
South-East Africa are inoculated with strength 
mad courage in time of war (Frazer, ii. $81 f.)*t 
Of a similar character is a practice found among 
the Tatianas and Tmmm md mnm other tribes. 
They disinter a corpse about a month after burial, 
reduce it by burning and pounding to a fine 

f wder, mix this in large eonehs of caxiri, and 
. rink it, in the belief that by so doing they will 
imbibe the virtues of the dead man {Spenesr-Gillen, 
p, 3351.). The Cohens were found to drink the 
ashea of the dead in the same way* It w m a 
similar kind of belief in the virtues of human 
ssh« that led toe Romans to scatter in the city 
the bones of a general who had celebrated a 
triumph* $ In Bavaria it lias been customary to 
sprinkle ashes from the Easier fire, on toe land as a 
protection against hail-storms, ant! in Bombay caste 
u restored by swallowing ashes given by toe guru 
(Crooks, i. 293). Ashe* from the burning pound 
in India are used in 4 black * magic (& p* Ml), 

A different me of adie* from mj we have 
mentioned is found in cmmxiM with tm hdwf in 
ghmts, It has. been a sot uncommon practice to 
«trew antes on the ground la order to detect by the 
footprints the visits of ghosts or demons. The 
practice has been noticed amongst the Philippine 

* *“• <*•*• «*■ 

t Modem prcMofy tMAhw tm into » practice, howtw 
mmmimrn m & oriftml idea In it, mighfc-Hmd no doubt often 
did— have the desired effect It would te.rve to remind the 
Inoculated perton of certols quell tie*, te concentrate the mind 
upon them, end ®o to product them. This would bean instant 
of primitive folk having been ltd to adopt * custom .for a 

***ioo of their own, which for another and a tetter reason, has 
pw«d to be one of the factors la elvillafioo. 

| See- F. Granger, The Worship qf tin Mmmm , 1895, p. «1 1 


islanders; and the Peruvians, instead of ashes, 
scattered Hour of maize or quinua about the 
dwelling, to see £ by the footsteps whether the de- 
ceased lias been moving about’ (Spencer, i. 171). 
Amongst the funeral customs of the II os of N.E. 
India, quite an elaborate rite has been observed, la 
which ashes are used to detect the return of a 
dead person’s spirit ; and similar customs exist in 
Mirzapur (Crooke, i. 178, ii* 72-74). Another 
practice has been noticed in Yucatan. A child is 
left alone at night in a place strewn with ashes, 
and the animal whose footprint is found, on the 
spot in the morning is regarded m its guardian 
deity. With this may be compared the old super- 
stition that the first bird or beast which appears 
after the birth of a child is its spiritual protector. 
In German folklore we hear of the little * earth- 
men 5 leaving footprints in strewn ashes ; and 
in England mere was once a superstitious belief 
that, if on St. Mark’s Eve ashes were sifted over 
the hearth, the footprint# would be noticed of 
any one who was destined to die within the year 
(Tylor, ii 197). 

Uthkattril—W. HuuituudHt, WsM* uml 1WW f*s 1OT4 * 
B. B. Tylor, Trimitim Cuttt. *r#*, 1W3; j. G. Fraser, The 
(Mdm Baugh *, 1908; BaUh#m Sprncrr mtcl F. J, Gilku, The, 
Jfrtfir* Tribes qf tmirai Amtnnm, K. S. HartUnd, 

The hsgtnA qf Pmmm, imi ; H, Spencer, The Pntvnplm pf 
Socudt® y,lttQ8; William Simpscm, *The Worship of I toll* in 
Tmmmimm » (the Unbie (knottier PmnuUi, Ha, SOTfl (Ihhk)* 
A, ftevilte, Mmt, (Us Mdw*m, WR<; H. H. Bancroft, TM 
Satire Harm <»f the PanM Mam, IH7&-76; Sir T. E, Cot* 
brook*, Mimimmtms Hmam t m® ; C, F. A, Wottke, UmM 
d« MmUnihmm, 1%%-bt ; W. Crooke, Popular Hehgtm ami 
j ter* %ff iVV-rttem India, 184M ; M. Atefhiaa, J rfmnimMt 

[ V'dkr^imthr, l.W; M, j a strew. ’I nist, K*rih, md A*hm m 
; Symtois of Mourning among the AncurU Hmbntmf in JAMS 

< ** *** • Maurice A, Cakxey. 

ASH-MOUNDS fin Persia}.— The. &*h • mounds 
of .Persia are a mrim of elevations in the Province 
of Axarb&ijan in north* western Persia, eoxapooed 
largely of mhm mixed with earth, and called * Hills 
of the fire-worshippers * by the modem inhabitants, 
who «»iga their origin to the fire-osJt of the ancient 
Zoroastnans* Score* of these hillocks are scattered 
over the great plain around Lake Uramiah and the 
city of that name, which is associated traditionally 
with events in Zoroaster 1 * life in Amrlmij&n, The 
mounds are usually constructed of clay mingled 
with immense deposits of ashes that are saturated 
with nitrous salts of organic earn position ; and in 
many instances these elevations minimum a small 
natural eminence. It is generally ctmmled that 
there is nothing of a volcanic nature in their com- 
position; md although we may not agree in all 
respects with the natives, who unanimously ascribe 
the origin of the mounds to the accumulation of 
ashes from fire-temples, century after century, we 
umy assume that at least some of toe hillocks were 
surmounted, in ages past, by sanctuaries dedicated 
to the worship of fire* 

Many of these hill* have teen excavated in recent 
years by the neighbouring peasants, who have dis- 
covered the mine of the alkaline quality of the 
ashes for fertilking purposes and for the miumfee* 
fare of saltpetre. Their casual diggings have re- 
vealed m one or two instances mmumU of ancient 
w'ldls, and have brought to light ancient pieces of 

jittery, terracotta figurines, and other relic* of 
antiquity, like the small ban-relief cylinder of ala- 
baster found at Geog Tapah, near Urumiah, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city. The design of the cylinder is 
archaic Babylonian in style, and among the figures 

carved upon it are the son-god Shamaah and the 

denu-god Ea-b&ni, a* described by Dr, W. H. Ward 
m American Journal of Arefueoloffg, vi. 286 - 301 . 
The Mmion museum at Urumiah contains simi- 
lar relies. No systematic excavations, however, 
have been carried on to determine the possible 
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value of the ash-hills as contributing to archaeo- 
logical knowledge or to a better understanding of 
the early religion of Ir&n, The study of the ash- 
mounds should furthermore be brought into con- 
nexion with the entire subject of kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs, and cairns. 

Litsratefrs. — F or bibliographical references and a description 
and photographic illustrations of the Urumiah hillocks, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York and London, 

1906, pp. 90 - 97 . a. V. Williams Jackson. 

ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE.- 
'Asktart mwy) was a goddess worshipped by the 
Can&anites, Hebrews, Phoenicians, and in Phoen. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by 'Athtar, 1 Attar > etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest documentary evi- 
dence, In the Amarna Letters (Winekler, 142. 10, 
237. 21) it appears as Ask-tar-tu. In a Bab. tablet 
(PSBA, Mar. 1889, p. 174 ff.} Ash-tar 4u is given 
as the Pal. equivalent of Ishtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba‘al of Tyre As-tar-tu 
is named as one of the chief gods of Tyre (Bezold, 
Catalogue, 539). The Gr. transliteration is ’Acr- 
rdpTT], which appears even in the LXX along with 
’AcrrapdiiL Augustine {Qucest. in Jud . 16) gives 
Estart or A start. The pronunciation ‘Ash- 

toretk , of MT is probably due to the substitution 
of the vowels of hosheth, * shameful thing/ as in 
‘Moloch* for ‘Melech* (Ndldeke, GGA, 1884, p. 
1022). 

x. Origin. — As to the origin of ‘Ashtart, opinions 
differ. Horamel (Zwei J agdinschr. 22), Delitzsch 
{Assyr. Lesestucke 4 , s.v.), Driver (Hastings* DB 
i. 168), Zimmern [KAT Z 420 t), Jastrow ( Die Eel. 
Bab. 81, 207 f.) hold that she is derived from the 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar. In favour of this view 
are the facts that Ishtar is mentioned in Bah. 
inscriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was profoundly influenced 
by Bab. religion during the third millennium B.C., 
and that Ishtar is called dshirat Udni, ‘ musLerer 
of the gods/ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bah. askdrtc , the same root from which 
Ashshur and Asherah may come (cf. Jensen, KIB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There are, however, a number of difficulties in 
the way of this theory: — (1) This deity is found 
not merely in Babylonia and Assyria, but also in 
Canaan and among all the other Semites. In Syria 
she appears as * Attar or f Atar (see art. Atar- 
gatis) ; in Moab, as t Ashtar (see art. Moabites) ; 
in South Arabia, as *Athtar (see art. Sab^eans) ; 
and in Abyssinia, as * A star (Muller, Epigr. Denkm . 
aus Abessinien, 37 f.). In classical Arabic her 
name does not occur, though she herself is known 
under such epithets as aX-Lat and al-'Uzza (cf. 
Herod, iii. 8, where al-Ldt is identified with Urania 
= Astarte). It is hard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all these races, since no other 
Bab. deity found such wide acceptance. It is more 
natural to suppose that ‘Ashtar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess. (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passing from one dialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bab. k and V are not distinguished. If Ishtar had 
been the original form, the appearance of the initial 
y with the vowel a in all the cognates would have 
been impossible, and the second consonant would 
not have undergone the regular mutation Heb. s*= 

Arab. cU=Aram. A. (3) The addition of the fern, 
ending t in ‘Ashtar(t) is adverse to the theory of 
a direct borrowing of the Bab. Ishtar. (4) The 
absence of the fem. ending in ‘Ashtar, Ishtar, 
favours the theory of a primitive Semitic rather than 
& Bab. origin or the name. Before the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the fem. end- 
ing was already developed, but a number of primi- 


tive words found in all the dialects, such as dn, 
are fem. without fem. ending. To this class Ishtar - 
‘Attar appears to belong. If the Babylonians had 
coined this name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they would have appended the fem, 
ending. (5) The different genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is masc., in Moab also ap- 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. If 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was fem., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was a 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this might have been regarded as fem. by one 
tribe and masc. by another, just as in South Arabia 
shams , * the sun/ was fem., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con- 
nexion with the planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 
makes it improbable that she is the prototype of 
‘Ash tar, ‘Athtar, etc. (7) The use of the plural 
* ashtaroth in the sense of ‘ offspring * (Dt 7 18 
28 4 * is. si) ca nnot be explained from the goddess 
Ishtar, but points to a primitive Semitic root nriy. 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with accord- 
ingly, is to he regarded as merely one of the 
punning combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2. Original sex and character. — If ‘Ashtar- 
‘A th tar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its original gender: Was it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia {CIS 
IV. i. 40. 4, 41. 2f,,46. 5; Hommel, Aufs, u. Abh. 34; 
Mordtmann, Him. Ins . 862, 886 2 ,* Muller, ZDMG 
xxxvii. 4. 326; Barton, Hebraiea, x. 52-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moab {Mesha Ins . 17 ; 
Barton, Sem. Origins , 141); or feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Canaan, Israel, Phoe- 
nicia, and the Phoenician colonies? Zimmern 
(. KAT* 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on account of the absence of the fem. ending, hut 
this proves nothing if the word belongs to the 
earliest period of Semitic language. Baudissin 
( PEE 8 152) suggests that there were originally both 
a male and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
ilu and Hat , Ba‘al and Ba ( alat ; hut no other case 
exists where the fem. is expressed by the same 
word as the masculine. The most likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. This is the 
gender in all the Semitic languages except South 
Arabic and Moabite, and therefore is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
social organization. There is a large body of evi- 
dence to show that the Semites before their separa- 
tion passed through a matriarchal stage of society 
(see W. R. Smith, Kinship , 131 ff. ; Barton, Sem. 
Origins , 30 ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting a particular oasis in the Arabian desert. 
It was made up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in other oases, who contracted only tem- 

D unions with the mothers. Descent was 
through the mother, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In such a society 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
ceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch. 
Male divinities might exist and be known as *?n, 

‘ maternal uncle * (cf. mrAn, tdnWi), but they would 
not be called ‘father/ and would play so unim- 
portant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically in later religion. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that all those traits which are 
oldest and most permanent in the character of 
‘Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons 
we must predicate of the ancient Semitic tribal 
mother. 

(1) She is the goddess of untrammelled sexual 
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love. In the Ea-bani episode of the Gilgameah Epic, 
one of the earliest monument# of Bah. literature 
(KIB vi. 166-171), she is represented as forming 
numerous unions which bring mischief to her 
suitors. In the Descent to Hailes {KIB vi. 88 f.), 
sexual relations among men and animals cease the 
moment that she enters the under world. Prosti- 
tution m a religions rite in her service is widely 
attested ; in Babylonia, by the Gilg&mesh Epic 
(KIB vi, 122-129), Herodotus {L 199), Strabo (xvi. 
1, 20), Bp. Jer 431 { = Bar 6 a ); in Syria, by Lucian 
(Dm Syr. 22, 43) ; in Arabia, by T heodorefc (Hist 
Be! ig., ed. Sirmond, iii. 883; ci WellhauMn, Bmte\ 
44) ; in the Phoenician colonies at Carthage, Cyprus, 
and Sicily, by Augustine {Civ. Dei, it 4), Herodotus 
(i. 108), CIS I. i. 86, Clement of Alexandria (Pro- 
trejotikos, 1214 , Arnobius (adv. Gent. v. 19), Justin 
(xviii. 5), Strabo (vi, 2. 5). Among the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians, cfdrMth, or * temple harlots/ are often 
mentioned, but they are not expressly connected 
with the cult of ‘Ashtart (yet cr. Herod. L 106). 
If, however, they belonged to her in the colonies, 
they doubtless belonged to her also in the home 
country. ^ Baudot, * mistress/ the goddess of Gebal 
(Bylilus) is only a title of ‘A&ht&rt, and prostitu- 
tion in her service is described by Lucian (I)ea Syr. 
Bit). The identification of ’Ashtart with Aphro- 
dite by both the Creeks and the Phoenicians is also 
evidence of her sexual character. In this aspect 
she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic 
woman, who bestowed her love as she pleased upon 
men of other and often hostile tribes, who was 
courted nt the risk of life (ef. Mu 4 allm&t rtf 
Labtd 16-19, of *A ntarah 5-22, of jffdrkh 1-9), and 
who had frequent occasion to bewail the death of 
some Adonis. 

(2) ‘Aslitari-Mit&r » a goddess of maternity and 
fertility. With her is associated her son Tamimu 
(see art. Tamm rz). Under the title MU iU t 
‘ mistress of the gods/ she is represented in Asisyr.- 
Bab, art bearing on her left arm a child, which 
she suckles at her breast, while with her right 
hand she mtmm or blesses it (Be&old, ZA Lx. 1 21, 
line 5). She is celled Mnat4ldni t . * creatrix of 
the gods.* (Haupt, A&kadkehe und mmermhe 
Keilschrifttexte, 116 f. obv. 6). She is often desig- 
nated the ‘mother* or 1 matrix’ of men (cr. 
Zimmero, KAT* 428 f«). In the Deluge Story 
(KIB vi. 238 f.) mm are described as her off- 
spring. In Babylon she was known as MKaMidt u 
or Mulittu (n^s), ‘she who causes to bear/ from 
which m derived the name Mylitta in Herodotus, 
L 131, 199 (Jensen, KomofagU, '294, 515), In a 
Sakean inscription (JA, S ser. ii. 256 ft.) ‘Athtar, 
who is commonly male, is called ‘ the mistress, 
mother- ‘Athtar/ and is described as the giver of 
children. In Arabia the goddess was comparable 
to the Virgin Mary with' the child Jesus (Epi- 
plianius, Pdrmrwn , 1L). The existence of the 
same conception in the West is attested by the 
Carthaginian proper name mwjo, ‘‘Ashtart is a 
mother 1 {CIS 268), by the title ‘mother* applied to 
the Paphian goddess, and by numerous myths of 
the sons of ‘Ash tart (Aphrodite, Venus), In this 
aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children 
of the tribe, 

(3) ( Asht&rt*Ishtar is a war*goddms* She appears 
to Ashurbanipa! robed in flames, with quivers on 
the right hand and on the left, a bow in her left 
band, white with her right she draws a sword out 
of its sheath (KIB II 227* 251)* In Babylonian art 
she is often depicted fully armed, standing on a 
leopard or & lion. In one hymn (Eeisner, IDS 44 ) she 
says of herself, ‘ Into battle I fly like a swallow/ 
In like manner the Canaanite ‘Ash tart was re- 
garded by the Egyptians as a war-goddess (ZX ix. 
£1871] 119), and was depicted standing on a Mon 


(Miilter, Amen, 313 f.}. The armour of Saul was 
placed as a trophy in the temple of the Philistine 
‘Ashtart (IS 31*®). Her statue at Cythera, a 
Phoenician colony, was in full armour (Paumn. iii 
23. 1), and there is little doubt that the armed 
Aphrodite and armed Venus of Gr.-Eciixi. art 
were perpetuations of Phoenician types. ‘Attar at 
Hierapoiis rode on a lion (Macrouins, Sat* u 23, 
18 L). This warlike character of ‘Ashtart stands 
in marked contrast to her maternal character, and 
is the baste of an antithesis often found in Gr. 
and Lafc. poets. It finds a natural explanation in 
the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who 
was- not only the mother of her tribe, but, like 
Deborah (Jg 5 7 ' 11 ) and Samai queen of Aribi ( KIB 
ii. 54 i), its leader in battle. 

Other traits of ‘Ashtart-Ishtar are lima! or late, 
so that they cannot have belonged to the primitive 
conception of this deity. In Babylonia she is 
identified with the planet Venus (also with Siriuji 
and Virgo), bat tins does not appear elsewhere, 
except in late writers who have been influenced by 
Babylonian theology (e.y. Suidss and Zonaras, Lex, 
s.v. ; Lydus, de Mem , iv. 44 ; Aihmmim, ix. 392 D ; 
Myth. Vatic, h 17, ii. 37, iii, 8 ; Philo Bybl, in 
Miilter, Fmgmmita lUdorirorum Qrm&rum, iii, 
569, 24), The identification of ‘Ashtart with the 
moon by Lucian {Dm Syr. 4} and Herod ten (v. 6, 4) 
in unconfirmed by ancient evidence, and w due to 
theological speculation, The horns with which 
goddesses are depicted in Phcimirten art are not 
these of the crescent mmm but of a cow, and are 
probably derived from the Egyptian Hut hor, 
with whom ‘Ashfart was early identified (Muller, 
Amn % 814). On ’Aahtaroth Qarn&im, ‘’Ariitart 
of the two horns/ see Moore, JML xvi. 155 it 

In the light of the foregoing facte, the original 
conception of ‘Aahtarffc) is a 'divine counterpart 
of the human matriarch seems to be established. 
When society changed from a m&triarchate to & 
patriarchate, either "a mate deify was exulted to 
the chief place, and *Ashtar(t) became his consort, 
m in Canaan* or her sex was changed, as in South 
Arabia and Moab, This could be- done the more 
readily since her name had originally no feminine 
ending. 

3 . Etymology of asm .— 1 The original tdmmMr of *Aibt*i<t) 
must gakkioeln the sttortto find aa etymology and * meaning 
for her name. If il Is primitive tamfo, It mu* be derived 

from the root 4 mMr, Heb. **hf t Arab. jlz* Amm, SAX. 

The t Is infixed after the analogy of the Aimk vui. stem iq'Mtala 
and A«yr. kiUhmhs. md is Uanspomd with the sibilant after 
the analog; of Heb. hukta^dwiih and A#styr. qoMu for qadthu. 
In Ht b. and Aram, ’Trip »«» * to fet rich,’ which rtpistORts 

Arab. jXZ rather than jAX, and therefore throws no %ht 

on the primitive meaning ot Jj&, 

In Arab, the common meaning for it **tombfe» f tat 

teter and or ‘ot&tAurf, art used of mlm-tn* or seed- 

product which art watered naturally; and *iWMr meant ** 
channel to- irrigate a palm tree such a* Is termed ha*f 1 (Lane, Lm, 
$. p.% If ihtM words are primitive and not loan. word#, the root 
nmy mean * to be watered/ The pamlltliim in P§ tuggeite 
the possibility of a similar meaning tor Tlfo If so* *mhtar in a 
reflexive sentt may mean *tbe self- watering/ i,§. *tlus spring/ 
ami in a passive mttm *th® watered* or * iertilltwl* at m the 
Htb. 'mMiir&thm* tdfspting * m "lambs.* All thin* however, 1* 
very, uncertain. 

It dots not wears unnatural that tha primtttf® Stmftot ihouM 
have rtgardid the aumen of a iprinf at a divine matriarch* stxoix 
m we have mm ‘Ashtarfi) tom To the spring* man and l»a#t 
owed their live# In th# add deterL It formed th« m§ln abonk 
which at a. centre .the tribe Tallied. It nouriaXeed U» date palm, 
which fsmiihed food* and whl# : «np : hi«S»&d-i«.x by It* diitlao* 
tkm of male and female trees, and its need of artificial erota- 
poUination. Everywhere throughout the Semitic world ' springs 
were holy (ef, B&udbsm, Stmdim, UL 148-184), and the same la 
true even in modem Arabia and Syria (Ourtlie, - -Urmm * AsL, 
94-06, IlS-Hfib In the Sahamn inscriptions "Athtar is entitled 
"Lord of the water-supply ' (CIS tv. i 41 s ZBMQ liv. t45X and 
Is described as the giver of harvests (CIS ft, ll 104, 105). AV 
‘Czzd, "the mighty, r a title of the fern, "Athtar, was connected 
with 'the sacred spring Zemzem at Mecca (Wellh&usen, MsM4\ 
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54-45, 103). In * Bab. hymn (Haupt, Akkadiscke und turner- 
ische Kellschrifttezte, 1.16 £.) Tshtar is described as * the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth, . . . creatrix of everything.’ Of 
Atargutis, Plutarch says, * She is the divinity who out of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.’ Her chief .sanctuary Hier- 
apolis bore the native name of Mabbog (Bambyee ; i.e. jpao 
‘spring'), .and had a lake full of sacred fishes. At Askalon 
.also she had a lake and sacred fishes, and was represented as 
a mermaid with a fish’s tail (see art. Atargatis). One of the 
chief sanetaaries of the Phosn. ‘Ashtart was at Aphaka (=p , 3K > 
* water-course '), at the point where the Adonis. River bursts 
out of a cave m 'the side of Mt, Lebanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and .streams in Pham, settlements may be only variant 
forms of ‘Ashtart. On the whole, therefore, the etymology 
which connects ‘Ashtart with a root meaning ‘ to be watered,’ 
and 'interprets it as the numen of a spring, cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable (see W. R. Smith, Semites'*, 100 ; Wellhausen, 
Resie-, 146; Lagarde, Get. Abh . 14; Halevy, REJ ix. 182 f. ; 
Hoffmann, Phcen. Ins . 21 1 ; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch , 23 f. ; 
Schlottmann, ZD MG xriv. 657 ff. ; Ndldeke, ZD MG xl. 742; 
Barton, Sem. Origins , 102 f. ; Haupt, ZDMG xxxiv. 758). 

4. Primitive worship. — As to the maimer in 
which ‘Ashtar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some offerings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, Bests 2 , 76), 
and in modern Syria (Curtiss, Ur sem. Bel . 
114, 270) ; but in other cases, such as bloody 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
point of contact with the goddess was needed. 
This was found in the tna$$ebdh, or ‘standing 
stone/ which was erected as a beth-el, or ‘abode 
of deity/ near the spring. On this victims might 
be slain and offerings might be poured with- 
out contaminating the sacred waters. This was 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, 
Panarion, ii.). Down to the latest times the 
‘Ashtart- Aphrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 3 ; Serv. Aen. i. 720 ; 
Head, Hist. Hum. 628). The Ba f alat of Gebal 
was similarly represented, to judge from a coin 
of this city (Pietschmann, Phonizier , 200). In 
Canaanite temples in general massebdth rather 
than images seem to have embodied the mother- 
goddess. This is alluded to apparently in Jer 2 s7 
‘who say to the stone. Thou hast brought me 
forth 3 (see art. Massebah). The sacred precinct 
around the massebah was enclosed with 3 dtsherim , 
or ‘totem posts/ which also received religious 
reverence and were early identified with ‘Ashtar(t) 
(see art. Poles). Offerings were made of the 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the flocks 
and herds. The first-born of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the first-born child 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, the remains of hundreds 
of new-born infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among the Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220). A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time when the lambs were bom, 
and an autumnal festival at the time of the gather- 
ing of the date harvest. These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W. R. Smith, 
Semites \ 469 ff, ; Wellhausen, Bests 1 , 94-101; 
Barton, Sem. Origins , 108-115 ; and art. Semites). 

5, History of cult.— If ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have been brought into 
Canaan by the first Semitic settlers. Her name 
first appears in the annals of Thothmes in. (B.c. 
1478) in the name of the city l A-s-ii-ra-tn (Muller, 
Asien, 162, 313). In the Amaraa Letters ( c . B.c. 
1400) this city is mentioned {KIB v., Let. 142. 10 
237. 21 ). In the treaty of peace between Rameses 11. 
and Khetasar (c. B.C. 1270) the ‘Ashtart of the land 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Bgyp. Becords, 
iii. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


served as a general designation for foreign goddesses 
(Muller, Asien, 313 f.). In the mound of Gezer a 
large number of plaques have been discovered in 
pre-Israelite levels, representing a nnde deity who 
is doubtless ‘Ashtart. No other images, except of 
Egyptian origin, are found in these levels, and 
this indicates that ‘Ashtart remained .the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. Canaanites). 

_ In the OT ‘Ashtart appears as a survival in the 
city-name * Ashtardth (Dt l 4 , Jos 9 10 12 4 13 12 * 81 , 
1 Ch fi 56 ! 71 )). ^ In Jos 21 27 =1 Ch B 6 ^ 71 ) this is called 
Be'eshtera, i.e. Beth- 1 Ashtart, ‘house of ‘Ashtart. 3 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed by the 
spelling in the Amarna Letters, and can hardly 
be due to the fact that several ‘Ashtarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may perhaps be 
a plural of majesty like 3 Elohim . ‘Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim (Gn 14 5 , 1 Mac S 26 , 2 Mac 12 21 ) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from ‘Ashtaroth. In Jg 2 13 10 6 , 
1 S 7 Sf * 12 10 — all from a late Elohistic or Deutero- 
nomic hand — it is stated that the Israelites in the 
period of the Judges worshipped the Ba‘alim and 
the ‘Ashtaroth of the land of Canaan. Here 1 Ash- 
taroth means no more than ‘goddesses/ as in the 
Bab.-Assyr. formula ildni u-isktardti, ‘gods and 
goddesses 3 — a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of gammurahi (L. W. King, ffammurabi , ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanites, and 
also probably to the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no reason to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the conquest of Canaan. According 
to I S 31 10 , the Philistines, who also were new- 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic mother-goddess (read the sing, with LXX 
rb ’ Aarapreiov). In 1 K II 6 * 33 , 2 K 23^ ‘Ashtart is 
called the ‘goddess 3 (or ‘loathsome object 3 ) of the 
Sidonians, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon. In the latter pass ges 
‘ Ashtart is construed as a proper name without 
the article. The same is true in the Phcen. in- 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
Tyre and the ‘Ashtart of Sidon, as of the Ba‘al 
of Tyre and the Ba‘al of Sidon. In -p« of CIS 
135, is probably an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. In spite of this, different ‘Ashtarts 
were worshipped in different cities, and the plural, 
as noted above, could have the general sense of 
‘goddesses. 3 The use as a proper name, accord- 
ingly, is due, as in the case of ‘Amm, c Ammi (q.v.) 
to loss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart in Phoenicia and the 
Phcen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers : at Sidon, by 
Tabnith Ins. 1, 2, 6; CIS 1. i. 3. 15, 16, 18 ; 4. 5 5 
Lucian, Dea Syr . 4 ; Achil. Tat. i. 1 ; Lydus, de Mens. 
iv. 44 ; Malalas, Chron. ed. Bind. p. 31 ; at Tyre, by 
Sanehoniathon (Philo Bybl. in Miiller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Grcec. iii. 569, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant. yih. v. 3, c. Ap. i. 18) ; at Um el-‘Awamid near 
Tyre, by CIS 8 ; at Ma‘sfib, by the Ma'sdb Ins. 4 j 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3 ; 86A. 4 (cf. 46, 72), CIA ii. 
168 ; at Gul near Malta, by CIS 132. 3 ; at Eryx in 
Sicily, by CIS 135 ; 140. 1 ; at Carthage, by CIS 255. 
4f,; 263. 4, C. B. Acad. Ins. 7, Dec. 1894, Augustine, 
Qucest. in Jud. 16, Heptat . vii. 16 (Migne, iii. 797). 
It is probable that Ba‘alat, ‘ mistress, the goddess 
of Geoal and other Phcen. towns {CIS 1. 2ff; 177; 
Philo Byb. in Muller, Fragmenta Hist . Grcec. iii. 
569 ; Melito in Cureton, Spic. 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cult was the same as that of ‘Ash- 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
de Iside et Osiride , 15 (cf. Cicero, de Hat. Deor . iii. 
59). Tanith also and other Phcen. goddesses may 
be only local forms of ‘Ashtart (see Phcenicians). 
In Phoenicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands^ of 
the iEgean, statuettes have been found representing 
a nude female holding a dove. These are similar 
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In type to the plaques discovered at Gezer, and ' 
are generally believed to represent the Phan, 
goddess (see Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 381 f.}. On 
Pham. coins she is represented standing on the 
prow of a galley with & moral crown on ’her head 
or in her hand. 

Into Syria proper the cult of ‘ Ash tart seems never 
to have spreads on account of the strength of the 
native goddess Atargatis. Although ‘Attar was 
originally the same m ‘Ash tar, the two goddesses 
had diverged so far that they were never identified* 
Lucian 0ca Syr. ) carefully distinguishes them. 
There was even & temple of At&rg&tis at Ask a ion 
alongside of thatof Aatarte, andAtarg&tis elsewhere 
invaded the territory of Ash tart. " Accordingly, 
when Tertullian (A pal, 24), A rtemidorus { Omir&crU. 
L 8), and Lydus (de Mens . iii. 35, iv. 44) call Aatarte 
the goddess of Syria, this only shows a loose usage 
of the name Syria. 

From the Phoenicians the cult of ‘Ash tart spread 
to the Greeks and to the Homans. One inscription 
{OIG 8807) shows that her worship was carried, 
probably by Homan soldiers, as far as Corbridge 
in England, Homme! {Sate Jahrb. /. PML exxv. 

[ 1882)" 178; Auf$. «. Abk. 34) attempts to show 
that Aphrodite is etymologically the same as 
‘Ash-tart ; but this is doubtful It is certain, 
however, that the Greeks identified ‘Asht&rt with 
Aphrodite (of. the inscription from Delos in 
Bulletin de Corresp. Hell Unique, vi 1882, p, 473), 
Aphrodite often bears the. title of Urania or 
G&lestis, but this in also a title of ‘Ash tart fJer 
7 1 ® 8anchoniathon in Muller, Fragment n 

But. Grtrr, iii. 509}. .Many of the seats of Aphro- 
dite worship were originally old Phan, sanctuaries. 
The temple of Urania Aphrodite at Askalon 
(Herod, i, 105) must be the same m the 1 house of 
‘Ash tart ' (1 S 31 2 % The Aphrodite whose rites 
at Apfmka are described by Lucian (Dm Syr. 8) 
and Eusebius { Vit . Cmmt , iii, 55), and whom 
Bowmen {ii£ iL 5) calls Urania, can have l mn no 
other than the Bk'al&i of Gebid whose identity 
with ‘Aahtart has already been discussed. The 
shrines of Aphrodite in Cyprus also were certainly 
Phan* foundations, and when Homer calls her 
Khrptt and &v$4/ma (fl v. 330; Od, viii. 283, xviii 
193), he shows that she was derived by the Greeks 
from the Phoenicians. In like manner Venus 
Erycina of the Romans is identical with the old 
Phan. ‘Ash tart of Eryx, and Cicero says expressly 
{de Mat Dear, iii* 59 ; ef. Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44} 
that there are four Venuses, on© originating in 
Syria .and Cyprus, who is called Aatarte and is 
recorded to have wedded Adonis, Compare also 
what Lucretius says of ‘ Jtoeadmn genetrix * in 
the opening lines of de Merum Naiura, It is clear, 
accordingly, that much information in regard to 
the cult of ‘Ashtart may be gained from a careful 
sifting of the statements of classical authors con- 
cerning Aphrodite .and Venus (nee art. Greek 
Religion). It is even possible that Rhea, Cybele, 
and other mother-goddesses of the ancient world 
may be ultimately derived from the Semitic 
‘Aaht&rt, or at least may be modified by her influ- 
ence (see Atakgatlr, Ishtar). 


LiTKRircaa— In addition to th* dbicuMgan* mentioned above, 
■sm B» Meyer, -art, * Aitart* 4 in Bosohtr (IBM); Cumont, art 
4 Aitorto' in PaatoWtatowa (1896): Bwadissia, ‘ Aatarte u»d 
A®ohem'(wfto Mi felbUwmphy of earlier writers) In PMM 
(W); Driver, 4 Aibto»th'l» Hastings* DB mm); Farneil, 
G&S, elm xxh-xxifL. (voL ft, IBIMJ) ; Moore, 4 Ashtoreth * in 
MM (1899); Barton, 4 AshtoretE and her Influence in the 
OT/ JBL x. 78 1 L, ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult* to Htbraica* lx. 
(1893) 188-266, x. (1894) 1-74, A Sketch q/Semitie Origins (1902) ; 
Haupt, **&» Name meat} to J AOS xxviii. (1907) 112-119; 
Lewy, Bern. Fremdw. im Oriech. 148, 188 f. See also the litera- 
ture 'under ATASftAws, Ishtar. 

Lewis Baylbs Patch. 

ASIA {Ethnology, Religions, and Ethics}.— 
The distinctive title of officina formerly 


awarded to Asia by common consent, was based 
mainly on her vast population, which greatly ex- 
ceeded that of all the of tin* known world. 
Now it may he taken in a more literal mmm.« as 
indicating that thin continent is really the •qfAijia t 
the true cradle of the human spot ies. In art. 
Ethnology it is drown that mm wan specialized 
most probably in Malaysia during Pliocene times, 
that is, while* that insular region still formed part 
of the Asiatic mainland. 

From this centre of origin and dispersion the 
first migrator} 4 routes, still in the late Pliocene or 
early Pleistocene Age, may now be followed almost 
step by step through the Malay Peninsula, fndo- 
China, and India to the Tibetan plateau, winch 
was not yet so sharply cut off from those lands as 
it afterwards was by the continuous upheaval of 
the Himalayan system. Recently a very old 
station on this route was revealed in the Pahang 
district, north of Johore (Malay Peninsula), where 
a rudely worked stone implement was found rest- 
ing on limestone rock 45 feet below the surface, 
among some river gravel above which was a bed of 
day 43 feet thick, derived from the derum|«itdtion 
of the greenstone hills skirting the Tui river valley. 
These bills had been overlaid by the limestone de- 
posit, and it wan only when the limestone had 
been mfflkienlly demined to allow the greenstone 
to emerge that the latter rock began to yield its 
elay. ‘The amount of denudation ainre this emer- 
gence has bean at least 2W feet ’ (Straits Tinm, 
14th Feb. I BOSS). Farther north, Ur. NoetSing dis- 
covered (I8U4.) another ^almdifldc station in the 
Yenangy&ung district, Upper Burma, where* mim 
dsip|;*ed din fen were found in mtm in & Pliocene bed 
associated with Mipparian antedopmmm and other 
long extinct fauna ( Natural Scutnet, April, 1MI7). 
In India, p&lxKdithftare yielded, often in great abun- 
dance, by the Pleistocene beds and drift' gravels of 
the Mirz&pur* Aroot, Orissa, Hyderabad, "N&rlmdl, 
G&ngutic, and other district. Many of the objects 
arc of the same type as those of the European 
Drift, .and are certainly contemponuxaotts or even 
of earlier date {JAl xvu. 57 I.). 

These primitive Indo- Malayan wanderers may 
thus easily have converged both from India and 
Indo-China on the Tibetan tableland, which, under 
conditions far more favourable than at present, 
would almost Inevitably have become & new* centre 
of specialization and dispersion for the human, as 
it has for so many ot her mammalian, species. Here 
was ample space, such as seems needed for the 
evolution of ail new varieties ; a different and cooler 
climate than thatof the Torrid Zone, though, owing 
to its then lower altitude, more genial than at 
present j boundless plains intersects by ranges of 
moderate height, and diversified by a lacustrine 
and fluvial system far more extensive than that 
revealed by modem exploration. Here, therefore, 
the Indo-M&I&y&n Pleistocene precursor must 
necessarily have become modified in the process of 
adaptation to his changed environment, and thus 
gradually have acquired the physical features 
characteristic of the Mongol division of mankind* 

I Neither colour of the skin, texture of the heir, nor 
I stature could present any difficulty, since m all 
i these respects the Mongol type stands actually 
! nearer than does the Negro to that of the general 
ized Quaternary ancestor {de Qmtrefagoa). Taken 
m a whole, the Mongol archetype differs from the 
other divisions— black, white, red— mainly in the 
general yellowish complexion, 'the broad flat 
features, with prominent cheek-bones, small 
mesorrhine nose, mesognathous jaw#, bmcliyeeph- 
aloua (short) head, somewhat sunken eyee, with a 
narrow almond-shaped aperture between the lids, 
a vertical fold of skm over the inner csantlma. and 
the outer 1 angle slightly raised ; lastly, the highly 
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characteristic dark blue spot in the lower sacral 
region peculiar to all true-born Mongols, but dis- 
appearing in infancy, and said to be common also 
to the Simian young {Dr. Balz, quoted by Dr. 0. 
Naehod, Gesck, von Japan, 1906, p. 35). The 
oblique eye with its fold is also a distinct racial 
mark, whereas the black, lank, and rather coarse 
hair, round in transverse section, though constant 
is not exclusive, being common also to the Ameri- 
can aborigines, and forming the most marked 
somatic link between the Mongol and American 
Indian divisions. 

From the central Tibetan plateau this Homo 
miaticus fuscus, as he has been named by Linnd, 
radiated during the Stone Ages over the greater 
part of the continent, northwards to Mongolia, 
Siberia, and the Amur basin, eastwards to China 
and Indo-China, westwards to the Tarim basin, the 
Axalo- Caspian depression, and Mesopotamia, south- 
wards to India as far as the Vindhyan uplands. 
Most of the Asiatic mainland was thus first occu- 
pied by peoples of proto-Mongol stock, who in their 
several new environments developed a number of 
sub-groups distinguished by more or less marked 
physical, mental, and linguistic characters. Such 
are the so-called Hyperboreans, comprising the now 
nearly extinct Yukaghirs, Chukchis, Koryaks, and 
Kamehadales of the Arctic region east of the Lena 
basin ; the wide-spread Mongolo-Turki family, 
whose chief branches are the Mongols proper, the 
Tun gases with the Manchus, Koreans, Japanese, 
and Liu- Kin Islanders, in the east, the Turks or 
Tatars, the Yakuts, Kirghizes, Samoyeds, and 
Ugro-Finns, in the north and west, ranging from 
the Lena basin to Lapland and Hungary, and 
loosely connected by their common agglutinating 
Ural-Altaic speech, of which Korean and Japanese 
appear to be aberrant members ; the Tibeto-Uhinese 
section, including the Tibetans, the Chinese, the 
Indo-Chinese, and several south Himalayan groups, 
all of more or less monosyllabic isolating speecn ; 
the extinct or absorbed Aklcado-Sumerians of 
Babylonia, whose highly agglutinating pre-Semitic 
language is by many affiliated to the Ural-Altaic 
family (details in art. Ethnology, ‘Conspectus).* 

This first Mongol settlement of Asia left free the 
southern and south-western regions— a gTeat part 
of India, Irania, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Canaan, and Arabia, i.e., about one-fourth of the 
whole continent. During the early Stone Ages, 
most of the south-western section was occupied by 
various branches of the Caucasic division, ranging 
eastwards from North Africa, where that division 
appears to have been specialized (see art. Africa). 
Amongst the first arrivals were the Semites , who 
ramified from the common Hamito-Semitic stock, 
and occupied the Arabian Peninsula, of which they 
have always held exclusive possession, and whence 
they migrated later into Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Asia Mmor, becoming differentiated in their new 
homes as Himyarites, Arabs, Phoenicians, Canaan- 
ites (Israelites, Amorites, and others), Aramaeans 
(Syro-Chaldaeans), Assyrians, and perhaps Hittites. 
Other early streams of migration from Africa are 
now represented by the Georgians, Circassians, 
Lesghians, and others of the Caucasus, where they 
are distinguished by a surprising diversity of speech 
(whence the expression ‘mountain of languages* 
of the mediaeval Arab writers), and often by an 
almost ideally perfect physical hype, owing to 
which ‘ Caucasic^ was adopted by Bfumenbach as a 
suitable conventional name of the white division, 
that is, of Linn6’s Homo europosus alhus. Then 
came the Caucasians of Aryan speech, commonly 
called Aryans or Indo-JEuropeans, whose proven- 
ance and centres of dispersion are still moot ques- 
tions, but whose various Asiatic branches are 
found at the dawn of history already settled in 


Asia Minor (Hellenes, Phrygians, Lydians, Armen- 
ians, and others), in Irania (Medes, Persians, 
Kurds, Afghans, Baluchi, and others), in the 
Hindu-Kusn, Pamirs, and North India (Siah-Posh, 
Dards, Galchas, Yedic Aryans). 

In India these Aryans were probably preceded 
by a now submerged Negrito element from Malay- 
sia, by the Kolarians of the Vindhyan uplands, 
and by the Dravidians of the Deccan and Ceylon. 
There is no cextain clue to the origin of the last 
two, who present mixed physical characters and 
speak two radically distinct agglutinating lan- 
guages, Kolarian especially being of an extreme 
type. In its morphology it remotely resembles the 
Finno-Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, 
but, like Dravidian, in other respects differs pro- 
foundly from all other known forms of speech. 
But it is generally, and perhaps rightly, assumed 
that the Kolarians entered India from the north or 
north-east, and the Dravidians from the north- 
west, and that both may have been offshoots of the 
Mongol stock afterwards greatly modified in their 
new tropical homes. 

This first occupation of Asia mainly by the 
Mongols, but also largely by the Caucasians, has 
undergone great changes and shiftings, brought 
about by the ceaseless migratory movements and 
racial struggles which, beginning in remote pre- 
historic times, were continued throughout the 
historic period, and are still in progress. Evidence 
is now available to show that the Mongol domain 
was encroached upon and traversed north and 
south by neolithic whites penetrating from Europe 
across Siberia and Mongolia to Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan, and apparently from Africa through 
Syria, Caucasia, Irania, and north India to Indo- 
Cnina and Malaysia. The strain of white blood is 
very marked amongst the Manchus and Koreans, 
while the Ainus, the true aborigines of Japan, are 
now definitely declared by Nacnod to be neolithic 
Caucasians ( Gesch . von Japan , 1906, I. i.). The 
route followed seems indicated by the station near 
Tomsk, West Siberia, where, in 1896, numerous 
worked flints and some human remains were found 
by Prof. Kashchenko in association with those of a 
mammoth. Farther east, A. P. Mositz explored 
(1895) five pre-historic stations in Transbaikalia, in 
one of which he found two highly dolichocephalic 
pre-Mongol skulls of the early European type 
( HA nthropologie, 1896, p. 82). In Korea, where 
the evidence accumulates, H. S. Saunderson re- 
marks on ‘the frequency with which features 
almost European in refinement and Caucasian in 
cast are met with.* Here the numerous flint 
implements and dolmens, like those of Britain and 
North Africa, must be accredited to the San-San 
aborigines who occupied the peninsula long be- 
fore conquest by the Mongoloid Sien-pi from 
Manchuria. 

The southern highway may similarly be traced 
from Africa through Syria, where Prof. Zumoffen 
describes seven stations of the early and later 
Stone Ages ( I? Anthropologic , 1897, pp. 272, 426), 
and thence through Caucasia, India, and the Khasi 
Hills to Indo-China, where the evidence again 
abounds. Here are numerous Caucasic groups 
intermingled or associated with the Mongol sub- 
stratum, and conspicuous especially amongst the 
Kahyens of North Burma, the Cambodians of the 
Lower Mekhong, the Mosso, Lolo, Man-tse, and 
many other hillmen all along the Chinese border- 
lands from Assam to Annam. Mrs. Bishop {Miss 
Bird) describes the white Man-tse, visited by her 
in 1896, as ‘quite Caucasian, both men and women 
being very handsome.’ Prince Henri d’Orldans 
was reminded by the Kiu-tse (Khanungs, Lu-fcs4) 
of some of his European acquaintances. Dr. 
Billet met some Nong people ‘ with light and even 
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red hair * ; ami M. It Verneao tells m that the 
Mans and Thai ‘differ altogether from the .Mongol 

f ront) represented fry the Chinese and Annameee* 
he Mans especially show striking affinities with 
the Aryan type 3 ( L 'A nth ropol&gk » 1896* p. 002). 

In the extreme west the racial movements re- 
sulted in Mesopotamia in the extinction of the 
Akkado-Stimerian Mongols by the Cats curie Semites 
over 4000 years ago. After the rise of Islilm these 
and most other Semites l>ecain© Arabized in speech 
and religion, while in Asia Minor nearly afl the 
■early C&ucasxc peoples were displaced by the Mu- 
hammadan Turki hordes from Central Asia. Ana- 
tolia has thus become by conquest a part of the 
Mongol domain, which has also encroached on a 
considerable section of North Ir&nia, that is, the 
hilly district between Herat and Kabul, now occu- 
pied by numerous Aimak and Hazara tribes, who 
are ethnically Mongolo-Turks, Muhammadans in 
religion, and now of 'Aryan (Persian) speech. 

In Irania and the Ar&lo* Caspian steppe, that is, 
the Ir&n, or • land of light/ and Turtin, the *' land of 
night/ of the Perrian jK^t-chronielers, a perpetual 
struggle fur tin* ascendancy Iras been maintained 
throughout the historic period between the nomad 
predatory hordes of the northern wastes and the 
endured agricultural population* of the fertile 
southern lands* Tlietit) aouiheni Aryans were 
dominant ( under the old Persian empire of the 
Arimncuiams which extended from the Mf&nxi 
to the U at uh and Indus, and fostered the growth 
of flourishing settled eoxtim unities throughout 
Central Asia. Thus it wan that Irin interpene- 
trated Turin, expanded its higher culture by the 
very enlargement of it* mm borders, and, when 
further stimulated by Hellenic influences* invaded 
the wilderneM itself. In the Tarim basin* at that 
time a fertile well-watered region, them arose a 
great centre of Iranian and Grero-Baetriao civiliza- 
tion, the remains of which, alter lying buried for 
some two thousand years tinder the advancing 
sands of the Takla-Makaa ‘Desert, h&va again been 

brought to light by the Sven Hedm expeditions of 

1895 and 10D0, and more fully explored by Dr. M. 

A. Stein, who in 1901 recovered great quantities 

of bidden timsures* now deposited in the British 

Museum {Samd*hmrwd Mmim of Khoian^ 1903). 
Later, the Caucasian ascendancy in Central Asia 

disappeared before the repeated invasions of Hum, 

Finns, Turks, and other Mongol hordes, but has 
been again restored, at least politically, by the 
spread of the Russian power over the trans-C&e- 
pian^ region In recent tunes. To these incessant 
ethnical movements, dislocations, and interning- 
lings are due those intermediate Mongolo-Caucmm 
populations, such as the Ugrians and other Finns, 
tee Hxbegs, Turkomans, Hazaras, and other Turk! 
group, who m their physical characteristics present 
every shade of transition between the typical white 
and yellow races. 

In many places the cul tures and social and religious 
institutions are similarly intermingled, although in 
Asm the dominant religions are m great measure 
distributed according to race. Thus tee Tunguses 
and most other Siberian aborigines are pronounced 
sharaanista the Hindus extreme polytheists ; the 
Tibetans, Sinhalese, Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Mongols proper all nominal Buddhists ; 
the Arabs* Kurds, Afghans* Turkomans, Uxbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turks generally Sunnites F ortho- 
dox 5 Muhammadans) ■; the Persians, the Moors of 
Ceylon, and the Hazaras mostly Shfites (‘ separ- 
atist 3 Muhammadans). Thus is seen the curious 
spectacle of a nomad Turk! group (Kirghizes) and 
a nomad Mongol group (Kalmuks) encamped side 
by side on the Lower Volga plains, both intruders 
from Asia, but the former strict Sunnites, the 
latter Buddhists like ail their Eastern kindred. 


This distribution, however, is purely superficial, 
since below the outward forms, often merely official, 
as is Tibet, Siam, Annum, and China, the old 
primitive beliefs still everywhere survive in their 
lull vigour. In Asia these beliefs represent all the 
earliest development* of the religion* *entiment— 
pure animism, personification of the power* of 
nature, and ancestor-worship (art, Ethnologist, | §) 
—not merely in juxtaposition, kit often in the 
closest possible association. Thus asoeetor-wor* 
ship, characteristic of Africa, and animal-cult, 
dominant in America, are both prevalent in China, 
jointly with the belief in good and Imd aerial and 
water spirit*, and an outward adherence to the 
three recognized national religions — the three 
‘Butte Churches/ as they have been called— /e- 
kiao (Buddhism), (Teoxam), .and jy^kum 

(Confucianism). 


* Xa wn district art wwiitod dltttm forms of wortfelp 
ktww wakh no dear wtiilog Ua* « t* drew**, «ii, m St 
Anmm, to® mm* person* may be at once follower® of 0o»* 
fed as, L*o*tN» and Buddha. In fact, §mt k tor podlkMi of 
the emperor, who telonp m qjUrto to all three of tow® Stott 
wllpoim. and icrupokw? take® mrt in their twrioue ctbmnt* 
mmm* There I® even tome truth in the Chinese new that 
•'ill thrw make hot m® tvfijffnn,** the first appraHn# to mm*$ 
moral imter#, the ttaoatf to the Ittetinrt of 
the* third to the higher gpttwr* of tfemgfet and mntmMpUUmK 
Hut fetthfatS, mm mishi m$ etovo, St ell. the old *t0mi»tn 
ittlf fvevaito, amnifoitodl in a nulUtua* of OttpertHUotif 
sweettet*, whaoe pnrprt is to *ppaMi tto* ttfl and mrim 
Urn favour of the good eidiite, t)w m Shm^§ku^ 

.sir and wstrf ptill who hove to Iw redtotMNl enth in 
ell It*# wrrightlfti ml writ as the ttwet tm ml isvu rmmm of 
drily life Th«we, with the ghost* of ifrrir MtoMtore, fey 
whom tot whole Send Is Imnn t#4, are to® haumi of tot 
ChimMimn’s mlmMmm*. dspond* oo xnrin toiring 

a pwrfecl briMtc* betwien tot two xyiodptoi rtprwwntoi by 
tot * White Tiger * and the * Acute ortgoo/ who guard the 
of mm$ deviling* md whoa* cmpotUig mfitienoM 
mm to be nteoty adiastod fey to® wotfepiiif ftofiwooiri of to® 
mafi-i orti* Man Pmf awl Twiml, p. 8XS). 


The * pmiwmm * here referred te eomspoitd in 
China to the skmmm who «nfcrel the religious 
world in Siberia. Shamanism will be tepamtely 
dealt with, and here It may suffice to my that it m 
not a particular system of belief, but rather a 

peculiar phase of thought, which is widely distri- 

buted, and appmre to be- a necewary stage ia the 
progress of all religious development. Thus the 
shaman belongs to no ipecml form of belief, but 
holds a position somewhat intermediate between 
the medicine-man and wizard of the lower, and the 
marabout and true prieet of the higher, religions 
systems.. Although in it* more advanced state 
the office tends to become hereditary anti thus to 
crystallize into a regular hierarchy, in Siberia any 
one may become a shaman who has sufficient 
will-power to enforce belief in hi* elidm to auper* 
natural virtues, and to exercise than aa mtercsssor 
between the invisible and otherwise iasyoe^ible 
deities and their votaries. Hence in Siberia beneath 


the general shaman-cmffc there are all Mads of 
animistic beliefs, practices* and superetltions* in 
which animal-cult, as in North Amorim, plays a 
much larger part than ancestor* or nature* worship. 
Wer-woiJ notions are wide-spread, and the Taian 
of the Minusinsk district about the Abakan -slllaent 


of the Yenisei, although baptised Christians* are 
still under the infiuenm of the shamans, ami credit 
the Aina*t that is, the invisible spirits of evil* with 
the power of assuming the form of dogs* foxes, 
birds, snakes, and other animals. These Ainas 
dwell in the underground region*, and are ruled by 
tee Irk-Ehmn t who is also, "the familiar spirit ma 
patron of the dkmmm* 

So also the Yakuto of the Lena basin have a sub- 
ordinate deity* the Vekhsyt, or ‘Advocate,® who 
from time to time visits the abodes of mortals in 


the form, of a white horse* an eagle, a cuckoo, or 
some other bird* and carries messages to and fro 
between them and the ‘ Merciful .Chief/ creator of 
the world, who with his wife, * Shining in Glory/ 
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is all-powerful. These are beneficent beings 3 but 
nearly all the rest appear to be devils, and amongst 
the Yakuts demonolatry is certainly carried to its 
extreme limits. The malevolent aerial spirits form 
twenty-seven tribes ruled by a kind of Satan, who 
with his wife has a numerous progeny, all hostile 
to man. Sugai-ioyon, the Yakut Juppiter Tonans , 
is the instrument of his vengeance, while in the 
underground Hung -tar, abode of * Everlasting 
Woe/ there dwell eight other hosts of demons 
under Asharay-bioho , the ‘Mighty/ supreme in 
Hades. These hosts have all their female con- 
sorts, and are joined by the shamans after death. 
Another potent divinity is Enakhsys , the ‘Cow- 
herdess/ who is much dreaded because of her power 
to harm their cattle, strike them with murrain, 
and destroy the calves ; hence her wrath has to be 
turned aside by many costly offerings (Ovarovsky). 

Despite their veneer of Kussian Orthodoxy, the 
neighbouring Samoyeds still cling tenaciously to 
their old pagan beliefs. ‘As long as things go 
well with him [the Samoyed], he is a Christian ; 
but should his reindeer die, or other catastrophe 
happen, he immediately returns to Ms old god Num 
or Chaddi. ... He conducts his heathen services 
by night and in secret, and carefully screens from 
sight any image of Chaddi ’ (E. G. Jackson, The 
Great Frozen Land , 1895, p. 84). Several instances 
are here mentioned of this compromise between the 
old and the new — a subject more fully dealt with in 
art. Aborigines. Thus on the Samoyed graves the 
wooden cross is supplemented by an inverted sledge, 
which is intended to convey the dead safely over 
the snows of the under world. They also hold in 
awe the rings of stones within wMch human sacri- 
fices appear to have been formerly offered to propi- 
tiate Chaddi; and although these practices have 
ceased, ‘ it is only a few years ago that a Samoyed 
living on Novaia Zemlia sacrificed a young girl 5 
(£5.). Many of these aborigines hold that death is 
the end of everything, that good and evil deeds 
receive their deserts in this life, and that immor- 
tality is reserved only for the tatibt , that is, the 
Samoyed magicians or shamans, who either remain 
quietly in their graves or else wander about at 
night seeking an opportunity to benefit^ their 
friends or harm their enemies. Despite this limited 
measure of immortality, in the graves are deposited 
all kinds of useful objects, such as clothing, cook- 
ing-pots, knives, horns filled with tobacco, guns, 
bows and arrows for the men, needles, thread, or 
sinews for sewing, and scraping-knives for the 
women, everything being damaged to prevent it 
from being stolen. The explanation of this seem- 
ing inconsistency is that the departed do not die at 
once, but survive for some time in the grave, where 
they will require the same objects that they needed 
in this life. 

The above-mentioned Num is an aerial god who dwells in the 
sky, where he generates thunder and lightning, sends down 
ram and snow, and rules the winds and storms. The sky itself, 
also called Num (cf. Diespiter), is his visible embodiment, and 
to his essence also belong the moon and stars through which 
he manifests himself at night, the rainbow (munbano) which 
forms the hem of his mantle, and the sun in which he is chiefly 
personified, and which is greeted at its rising and setting with 
suitable invocations. Some] even hold that the earth, the sea, 
and all visible nature form part of the same divine system, 
thus anticipating the monistic and pantheistic concepts of more 
advanced theosophies. Num knows and sees all that happens 
upon earth ; if men are good and benevolent, he prospers all 
their doings, increases their reindeer herds (one of his epithets 
is Jilibeam-baertie , « cattle- ward *), blesses their hunting expedi- 
tions, and endows them with many days. But if they lead 
wicked lives, they fall into poverty and misery, and die prema- 
turely. There is even a sort of moral code containing the 
precept® by which all should be guided who wish to stand well 
with Num : ‘Believe in Num. Believe in the spirit of evil, and 
that he can be appeased by sacrifices, that no misfortune befall 
thee, or thy family, or thy herds, that he may save thee from 
sickness and assist thee in thy labours. Believe in the spirits 
that they may do thee no evil. Do not Jump over the sledge m 
which the gods are placed ; honour thy parents ; reverence thy 
elders ; MB not, quarrel not, speak no evil, tend the herds, help 


the poor, and Num will reward thee. Speak not of what thou 
hast seen, that no one may know from thee what has happened.’ 

Yet beneath this outward display of lofty reli- 
gious and etMcal notions, most of the Samoyeds 
are still mainly nature- worshippers and animists. 
They show great respect especially for the bear, 
which with the wolf is held in the Mghest vene- 
ration in Siberia. Nevertheless the Samoyeds, 
like the Ainus and other Eastern peoples, will cap- 
ture and kill it whenever they can. When it is 
dead, the claws of its forepaws are usually ampu- 
tated, the object being, by a strange confusion of 
ideas, to protect themselves from harm when next 
they venture to attack one of the species. 

Like the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks of the Yenisei 
region have a god of the sky, Turm or Urt, who 
sends thunder and storms, but is also credited with 
a Mgh sense of honour and rectitude. He mingles 
amongst mortals, accompanying them wherever 
they go, and judging them according to their 
deserts, for no act, good or evil, can escape Ms 
notice. He is inaccessible even to the shamans ; 
no appeals can bend Ms will; and he controls 
human destinies and the course of events according 
to the eternal laws of justice. No sacrifices can 
secure Ms favour, since he looks only to merit in 
the disposal of his gifts, without the least regard 
to prayers or offerings. Hence in times of distress 
and trouble it is useless to seek his aid. It is the 
lesser deities and the demons alone that can he 
swayed by the mediation of the shamans, and, as 
amongst the Ugrian Finns, they are generally repre- 
sented by rude stone or wooden effigies, often of 
extremely fantastic form. Thus Ortik, the patron 
of the hunt, is figured as a legless horse stuffed with 
hair and skins, with two linen sleeves for arms, a 
linen skirt, and a face made of a hammered metal 
late nailed to a block of wood. A log arrayed in 
eaver skins stands for Meig, a peculiarly malig- 
nant goblin, who plays mischievous pranks with 
people, leading them astray in the woods, and over- 
whelming them in snowstorms. In this strange 
pantheon a place is also found for both the wolf 
and the bear, and when one of these animals is 
bagged in the hunt it is regarded as a stroke of 
luck celebrated with much feasting and revelry. 

* The skin is stuffed with hay, and the people collect from all 
quarters to jeer, mock, and spit upon the helpless enemy. 
They sing songs of triumph expressed in words of insult and 
defiance. After their spirit of merriment is exhausted, they set 
up on its hind legs in the corner of the hut the now harmless 
effigy of the ferocious beast, and bestow upon it, for a consider- 
able time, the veneration of a tutelar god’ (A. Featherman, 
Races of Mankind, 1891, iv. 564). 

But it is in the extreme east, amongst the Gil - 
yaks and Aimes ,' that this animal-cult has acquired 
its highest development. The kohr (bear), who 
represents the Kur , or Lord of the heavens, is one 
of the cMef Gilyak divinities, although under 
certain circumstances he is occasionally captured 
and eaten. When taken in his lair while Mber- 
nating in winter, he is secured by a leathern noose 
and (Sagged along with shouts and cries intended 
to stupefy the still half-dozing victim. He is then 
kept in confinement, fed and fattened on fish, 
and at last slain on his feast-day, after a fight in 
which the villagers are required to attack him 
without arms. Similar strange practices prevail 
amongst the Ainus of Yezo, North Japan, as 
described by the late Mrs. Bishop : 

‘The peculiarity which distinguishes this rude mythology is 
the “ worship " of the bear, the Yezo bear being one of the 
finest of his species. But it is impossible to understand the 
feelings by which it is prompted, for they worship it after their 
fashion, and set up its head in their villages, yet they trap it, 
kill it, eat it, and sell its skin. There is no doubt that this wild 
beast inspires more of the feeling which prompts worship than 
the inanimate forces of nature, and the Ainus may be distin- 
guished as bear-worshippers, and their greatest religious fes- 
tival, or Saturnalia, as the Festival of the Bear. Gentle and 
peaceable as they are, they have a great admiration for fierceness 
and courage ; and the bear, which is the strongest, fiercest, and 
most courageous animal known to them, has probably m all 
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ages inspired them with veneration. Some of their rode chants 
art in praise of the bear, and their highest eulogy on a man is 
to compare him to a bear ‘(Unbeaten Trams in J apan*, 1885, it, 
73). For further details and. a possible explanation of this 
■strange cult, see the art. Antes in ?oL i, p. 249*, and art. 
AxiliAtS* ik p, 502 } \ 

In Mongolia the never-dying superstitions asso- 
ciated with nature-worship,* animism, demonolatry, 
and witchcraft still survive beneath the outward 
show' of official iamaism. Indeed, the whole system 
of Buddhism is everywhere coloured and mod died, 
as in most- other Buddhist lands, by the old local 
beliefs. The magicians are still appealed to when 
the flocks are smitten by disease ; when * tine 
weather,® which there means rain, is needed ; when 
sickness troubles the household; or when some 
healthy bat unfriendly neighbour is to be stricken 
by a mortal illness or fatal accident. The very 
inmates of the huge lamaseries bear the name of 
4 S&m&neans/ perhaps a corrupt form of the Tungus 
word shaman, as if the Buddhist monks were 
merely the spiritual successors of the old medicine- 
men. Every possible transition is thus observed 
between the former nature- and spirit- worship and 
the peculiar form of Iamaism introduced from 
Tibet after the death of Jengliis Khan, 

In Tibet itself much the same relations prevail 
between the 4 State Church * and the pre-Buddhist 
Bmbo or Bm»M religion, which persists, especially 
in the central and eastern provinces, side by aide 
with the national creed. From the colour of the 
robes usually worn by its priests, it is known as 
the sect of the * Blacks/ in contradistinction to the 
orthodox 4 Yellow 4 and dissenting * Bed * lamaists ; 
and, aa now constituted, its origin is attributed to 
Shen-rub (Gsen-rabe), who flourished about the 
5th cent. Indore the new era, and is venerated as 
the equal of Buddha himself. His followers,, who 
were powerful enough to drive Buddhism from 
Tibet in the 10th cent, worship eighteen chief 
deities, the most popular being the red and black 
demons, the snake devil, and especially the fiery 
tiger-god, father of all the subordinate members 
of this truly diabolical pantheon. The sacred 
symbol of the Bon bo m ct is the ubiquitous noa* 
stika with the hook® of the cross reversed, yT|. * 

instead of Mpf » • change said to be due to the 
practice of turning the prayer- wheel from right to 
left as the Red lamas do, instead of from left to 
right as is the orthodox way* The -common 
Buddhist formula of six syllables-- mm-ma-ni-pad- 
mo-Atinir—is also replaced by one of seven syllables 
^ma.4ri*rnm4re»m4a*dmn. (S&r&fc Chandra Das, 
in JMASBe, 1881-188*2). 

In the upland region® skirting the' Brahmaputra, 
between Tibet and Upper Burma, there are a 
multitude of primitive Mongoloid peoples— Abors, 
Misti mis, Caros, Khfeis, Koeehia, Bodos, Kachans, 
Lushaiii, N&gas, Kukis, Chins, Kahyeaa, Karens, 
and many others— who have been little or not at 
all affected either by Buddhist or Hindu influences, 
and whose religions or mythologies consequently 
present features often of exceptional interest. 
Thus the gods of the Gmrm are mostly vague 
mythical entities, dwelling in the hills or in the 
sky, but possessing no definite attributes or 
powers, and associated with many wonderful eos- 
mieal myths. S&Igong, the chief deity, marries 
Apongraa, & divine princess who descends on earth 
and gives birth to Kengra B&xsa* father of fire and 
of ail the heavenly bodies, and also to a daughter, 
Mining Mija, who marries toe son of Donjogma, 
mother of mankind. From a granddaughter of 
Salgong spring toe mothers of toe Tibetan Bhofci- 
yas, of the Garos, and of the Feringies (English), 
and so on. But beneath these fanciful legends, many 
of them obviously later inventions, there persists the 
old nature-worship, as seen In the personification 


I of the sun, moon, and stars, of the hills, streams, 
and forests, with their indwelling genii, to whom 
are attributed divine powers as rulers of the uni- 
verse, and controllers of human destinies and of 

all natural phenomena. 

1 According to the Kvki creation myth, the face of the earth 
wan originally covered with one vast sheet, of water inhabited 
by a huge worm. One day the Creator, pawing over this wi rm, 
dropped a small piece of day, saying, “ < *t this I mean If; make a 
land and people it." ** Nonsense," said the worm ; ** look here, I 
can swallow it” But the lump passing out of his body grew 
and grew until it became the world we now see. Then man 
sprang out- of, the ground by the will of the three gods, 1 aratwra the 
Creator, without whose consent nothing ran be done, GoJarai, 
god of death, and the beneficent thidnkal, who • jwrAtoft through 
his wife Fapite ’ (C. A. Soppitt, KuM-Lmhai Trilm , 1887), 

The Taimjmu , a branch of the numerous Chin 
family, have a tradition that they were formerly 
very powerful, but were ruined by their insane 
efforts to capture the sun. With a sort of Jacob’s 
ladder they mounted higher and higher, but, grow- 
ing tired, began to quarrel aim, mg themselves, until 
one day, while half of them were clambering up 
the pole, the other half below cut it down just aa 
they were about to seize the sun. 

Although often described as devil-woraliippers, 
the Chins appear to worship neither god nor devil. 
The northern groups believe there w no Em Sup- 
re mum ; and although the southerner® have a 
Kozin, or head g«*l, they pay him no homage, and 
never hmk to him for any favours, except perhaps 
exemption from inch troubles as he -might be dis- 
posed 'to inflict on those who offend him in this 
world. There are also the counties! or spirits 
of the air, the streams, the jungle, the hills, and 
there are those that- swarm in the house and in 
the fields. None of these can do any good, thought 
all mav do harm mile®! soothed by gifts* 
the * tillage of the Dead/ I® divided into two 
wards, the Pmthihm, abode of the happy, and the 
Saihitum, reserved for the wretches who die im- 
mmnmd* and must there bide till their murder is 
wiped out in blood. Tlitss the vendetta receives 
divine sanction, strengtheutcl by the belief that 
the slain becomes the slave of tire slayer in Pwe- 
fchikwa. 

* Should the slayer himself be idols, thro the tint slain is tbs 
»lav© of tht »etmd Wain, who Its tens. I» Hit slsve of the man 
who killed him. Whether a man has been hoMRt or dishonest 
In this world It. of no mmqnmm in the next existence ; 
but If lit hm killed many people In thin world, he has tunny 
*!av«w to sarrs him in hw future wriitenot ; If lit bm killed 
many wild animals, then hr wilt start well supplied with 
food, for all that he kills on earth are his in the future 
existence. In the next existence hunting and drinking will 
certainly be practised, bat whether %htin£ am! raiding will lm 
indulged In is unknown * (Carey and Tuck, Tke Chin ifw, ia?6, 

l m% 


Before the advent of the Vedic Aryans-, the 
chthonic god® were probably supreme throughout 
India, and, despite the wide diffusion of Hinduism, 
they are still supreme amongst most of the lira- 
vidian, Kol&rian, and mixed Aryo-Ihravidian abor- 
igin.es. But these gods themselves are nearly all 
hostile to man, and consequently not easily dis- 
tinguishable from devils. Hence it is that we 
have now official Muimooe that the Fali&ri» and 
other low castes, and even seme of toe high eftHtea, 
are for the moat part demon*' worshippers ; and this 
is specially true of the aborigine# of Southern 
India. In the Cochin €ktmm 19§i» ML 

Sankara Menon writes 5 

* Now hurt jxvhape ha* the belief In d#tw»i % stroftfrrr bold 
ou the popular mind than In thin part of India. The existence 
of numerous «ord#t*, Mnongst the vtrfoue sections of the Hindu 
population, from the highest Nambudri to the toweet Xtafyxxt, 
he&m ample testimony to Ihk tat There Ii ft septr* t# canto* 
the Pamtm, amongst whom mnlna eorosty, nod wltebotfl 
art hereditary occupation*. The ftumn t» quit* m indispens- 
able a factor b the nodal organism of to® rilfBge m the barber 
and the mribmmm* There are again certidn tmsitim who have 
special control over particular da*m of demon*.* The priests 
attached to many famllle# h&ve their specdftl faonflf delta ‘by 
whose aid they profess to control the action of demons and 
spirits. It may sound strange, but It hs nmt the lew true, that 
there are exordsta amongst native Christians and Muialmtos 
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as well. One interesting fact is that high-class Hindus exercise 
their magical influence by propitiating only the more refined 
and sublime manifestations of the gods of the pantheon, whereas 
the low-caste Hindus do the same by propitiating Kali in her 
more terrible and bloodthirsty aspects/ Some of the more evil- 
minded demons are * supposed to be wandering about in mid-air, 
or haunting houses, trees, wells, or tanks, ever bent upon doing 
evil to those that come in their way. They are supposed to live 
upon the offerings made to them by their votaries, who are 
continually tormented for the purpose. Illness, accidents, and 
other misfortunes are often attributed to the evil influence of 
demons or spirits. At the sick-bed of a person, the astrologer, 
the exorcist, and the physician are all in attendance. The 
astrologer divines the causes, and prescribes propitiatory reme- 
dies. The exorcist then comes in, and goes through a more or 
less elaborate ceremony to drive out the demons or spirits. 
The physician steps in last to treat the patient, for the common 
belief is that so long as the patient is possessed, medicine can 
have no effect. The demons of smallpox and cholera, and 
myriads of others, have all to be coaxed into good humour to 
desist from doing evil. Ghosts or demons often appear in 
terrible form before they enter into human bodies, and with the 
sudden disappearance of the phantoms or apparitions a person 
believes himself to be possessed, and falls ilr (£&.). 

In some places snake -worship ranks next to 
demonology even amongst the nigh castes. In 
Malabar nearly all the compounds have their 
serpent-groves, with effigies of the reptiles carved 
on blocks of stone; and here no orthodox Hindu 
will ever kill a snake, even if bitten, since an 
injury done to any of them would be sure to bring 
on leprosy, ophthalmia, or other ailments. Serpents 
are treated as members of the family, and served 
with milk, fruits, and all kinds of dainties. None 
but a Brahman would dare to pluck even a flower 
or a twig from the trees growing in the snake- 
grove, where songs are chanted ana religious rites 
observed in honour of these reptiles, which are, in 
fact, worshipped as gods or demons. 

In the direction of the north the native super- 
stitions seem to touch even a lower level, and 
among the Kolarians of the Yindhya uplands they 
were till recently associated with human sacrifices 
of a peculiarly barbarous character. In order to 
secure good harvests, the victim, often a child cap- 
tured or bought from a neighbouring tribe, was 
put to a lingering death, by being slowly hacked 
to pieces with an axe, the supposition being that 
the greater the suffering the better pleased would 
be the god, and the heavier the crops of cereals. 
Of the Mundas , one of the largest Kolarian tribes, 
the chief social feature is their highly developed 
totemic system. The number of totems almost 
passes belief, and includes such remarkable objects 
as rice- weevils, cocoons, mice, leeches, mushrooms, 
ants, frogs, eels, worms, or even moonlight, red 
earth, umbrellas, ghi (clarified butter), or walk- 
ing-sticks. These are all animated by indwelling 
spirits, so that we have here the lowest conceivable 
form of the animism that lies at the foundation 
of all natural religions. 

Still more debased than the full-blood Kolarian 
and Dravidian aborigines are the Aryo-Dravidian 
half-breeds, who are mterspersed over the northern 
provinces, and to their own crude religious dawn- 
mgs often superadd the revolting ideas and prac- 
tices of the later corrupt Hinduism. Here the 
blending of the higher and lower races, of the 
‘twice-born * Ary as (‘Nobles’), and the scarcely 
human Nagas, ‘ kindred of the dragon,’ dates back 
to the earliest recorded times, and is typified in 
the mythical marriage of Arjuna, one of the high- 
born Pandavas, with Ulupi, daughter of the Naga 
king Y&suki. The union took place in the still 
sacred city of Hardwar on the upper Ganges, which 
Is described as inhabited by 2000 crores (a crore = 
ten millions) of snake-people, whose wives were of 
peerless beauty ; and here was also a lake which 
contained the waters of life, wherein all those 
snake-people were wont to bathe. During their 
later migrations the already mixed Ary as en- 
countered the vile Dasyus, proto-Kolarians of the 
south Gangetic woodlands, for whom no terms of 


abuseare too strong, yet with multitudes of whom 
a fusion was eventually effected. Thus it was 
that ‘ from the union of the white, the yellow, and 
the black men arose the modern people of northern 
India 5 (W. Crooke). That the union was not 
merely ethnical, but also social and religious, is 
seen m the baiga, or devil-hunting priest of the 
jungle tribes, who in the Hindu system became a 
Brahman Ojha , or exorcizer of evil spirits ; and we 
know that in later times whole sections of the 
lower races were raised to priestly rank. But this 
tendency towards complete fusion of all the racial 
elements was arrested by the institution of caste, 
which, though at present occupational, had origin- 
ally an ethnical basis (see art. Caste). 

A clear insight into these obscure relations is 
necessary to a right understanding of the strange 
intermingling of primitive and Hindu social and 
religious notions prevalent amongst these mixed 
northern groups. But even so, great difficulties 
remain, and Mr. W. Crooke, himself a most dili- 
gent and shrewd observer, finds it 
‘ all but impossible to frame a working definition of a Hindu ; 
Musalmans of the lower class cling to many of the beliefs of the 
faith from which they were originally drawn ; everywhere in 
the lower strata the forms of faith known as Brahmanical or 
Animistic constantly overlap. . . . The natural cleavage line is 
between Brahmanism and Animism, and it has been found pos- 
sible on this basis to define the religious beliefs of eastern and 
southern India, but in northern India this distinction is un- 
workable. Most of the menial and hill tribes profess theoretic- 
ally a belief in the BrShmanical pantheon ; at the same time 
even the higher classes are more or less influenced by the Ani- 
mistic beliefs of the lower races * ( The A IT. Prom, of India, 
1897, ch. v.). And elsewhere : * It is little use defining a man 
as a Vaishnava if we know that on occasion he will worship 
other gods as well— -will reverence the cow or the pipal tree. 
Mother Ganges, or the goddess of smallpox * (p. 242). 

As pointed out by Mr. E. A. Gait {General Report 
of the Census of India , 1901, p. 358), the animism 
here in question — a belief in ana dread of impersonal 
powers to be coerced by magic — appears to have 
passed into the Hindu system from two different 
sources. Some of its elements ‘ are derived from 
the Yedic Aryans themselves, others from the 
Dravidian [and Kolarian] races who have been 
absorbed into Hinduism.’ But ‘ it would be fruit- 
less to attempt to distinguish the two streams of 
magical usage — the Yedic and the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage, like the people who 
observe them, partly Indo- Aryan and partly Dra- 
vidian.’ It now becomes possible to understand 
the picture of chaotic religious notions — some 
utterly revolting and immoral, others betraying 
some glimmering of a moral sense, but the great 
majority degrading — by which these mixed popu- 
lations are animated. Thus some of the wide- 
spread Doms, most probably the parent-stock of 
the European Gipsies (Dom=Rom, r and d inter- 
changeable), hold that raiding and robbery have 
divine sanction. Before startmg on a nocturnal 
expedition they sacrifice to Sansari Mai, the 
chthonic goddess patroness of thieves, and pray 
in a low voice that a dark night may cloak their 
designs and the gang escape detection, just as the 
furum dea , Lavema, was silently invoked by the 
Roman latro : 

‘ Labra movet metuens audiri, Pulchra Laverna, 

Da mihi fallere ; da justo sanetoque videri ; 

Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem/ 

(Hor. Eput. i. xvi 60-62). 

Yet these Dorns, scavengers in the towns, 
vagrants or wandering tinkers in the country, are 
not quite irreclaimable, and the recent efforts to 
civilize them have met with a measure of success 
in some districts. They have even a family priest, 
always the sister’s son, which points to matriarchal 
times when kinship was reckoned through the 
female line. 

The Ag arias of Mirzapur, all smelters and 
forgers, call themselves Hindus, yet worship the 
tribal deity Lohasur Devi, goddess of iron {lohd= 
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4 iron and also employ the fouyd (see above) to 
worship the old local godlings. The black goat 
offered toLoh&sur Devi is worshipped before being 
sacrificed, and goafs and fowls are also offered to 
the ghosts of the dead who appear to them in 
dreams. At the end of the difficult road to the 
heaven of Parameshvar (Vishnu) is a great gate 
guarded by terrible demote, vs ho allow no woman 
t<> pass unless tamed. There are twenty -four 
forms of tat us, and the women who mm show no 
mark of some god »»n their bodies are torments! 
by the gati -keeper,-* who brand them with a hot 
iron, roll them in thorns, and Sing them down from 
the top of the gate* Tatuiag has t him become a 
religious obligation, and although, perhaps totem- 
isflc is origin, the forms— Gaac4a, Siva, Krishna as 
flute-player, the moon, the peacock, and many 
others— -are now merely charm* to ward off evils 
and gain access to tile abode of Vishnu, The 
whole religious world of the Agarias is _ an in* 
extricably interwoven system of primitive ami 
Hindu notions. 

Similarly the Aptrwulm of the Upper Ganges, 
although reckoned m VuDhimvas, rail theniMvwi, 
and are, «Ydya Umttriki, * Snake * worshipper#/ 
doing homage’ to Adibx Mats i, who sprang from 
the sister of the great serpent Vusukt, But, there 
is also a deity Ohur, who saves wnmen from widow* 
hood, beside* the tribal deity It LA* mi and several 
trees— pi pah kadam, sami, babul ■*-« wide, It are held. 
im speeial honour. Socially tin* A gar wains ant 
landowners, bunkers, and money Tend*.* rs, but for 
them animal food, as well as onions garlic, carrot.,., 
and turnips, is tabu, and a good illustration of the 
counties* hair-splitting easte distinctions is the 
refusal of the women to eat the fund prepared by 
their dangh tens-in * law. 

One might almost suppose that the Hindu snake- 
cult had passed into Imriia, m general is the re- 
spect in which these reptile* are held even by the 
remian Slifites, No Petaiaa will willingly Kill a 
humw-simke, partly beeatUHi lie thiak* it mrmlmm* 
bat chiefly because he aappcMwe it to be tenanted 
by the spirit of the' late owner of the bourn W hen 
one wm shot by Dr, C, J, Wills, the whole house* 
bold 4 sulked and looked Mack for a week/ although 
the landlord, Mag &a edaca ted man, was glad, 

* the clock-winding snake * having plagued him for 

years. Equally prevalent &r© 'the anparstitiona 
aaeodated with omens* the evil eye, and astrology. 
Nothing serious is done In Persia without the taking 
of an omen, the casting of lute, or the eunsmltr 
mg of an astrologer, A 'favourite plane for taking 
omens is the tomb of the Hhirazi poet and mystic. 
Hails, to whom are paid almost divine bemoan* 
Keoouiae is bad to the 4 astrologer/ on 

all occasions ; every village lias its professional 
diviner* every tows several, whom elite! basilica* 
it is to predict lucky hours or days, to read the 
future, and to discover stolen property, and in this 
they art often successful by laying pitfalls into 
which the thieves unwittingly stumble. 

Apart from the fanatical Blbts ff and the 
periodical outbursts of religious fnmm connected 
with the anniversary of the martyrs Husain and 
Hasan, the Persian Ehfiten are not particu- 
larly aealous Muhammadans, Many, indeed* of 
the educated Masses prefer the writings of liilx 
ant! Stuff to the Qur'an, are theiata and mm ad* 
vanced freethinkers, while scepticism is widespread 
amongst the higher military and official diiarn 

* These »ay no prayers, keep no fasts, have no belief, 
md are utterly dead to everything but what they 
believe to be their own interests, Many openly 
boast their disbelief in anything, and this is done 
with impunity ’ (Wills, The Lam of the; Lmi ami 
the Sun, 1883, p. 330). One thing is clear. There 
is no danger that the monotheism which has sup- 


planted the old Zormstrian dualism in Persia -will 
ever sink, like the Vedic system* to the low level 
of the primitive chthnnic beliefs. It will rather he 
d fori paled, like the Western creed*, in the atmo- 
sphere oi jdiiiosophic unbelief. 

On the other hand, these primitive belief* are 
still rife in Arabia, the very cradle of Muham- 
madan monotheism, Muhammad cut Immed A lain 
but foiled to abolish the jinm, the afnts, and 
$ ha it am that still haunt the sandy wastes, and 
swarm in every wady, cave, well* and iiiilaide of 
the peninsula, But it has to be remembered that 
the Persians are Iranian*, that is* one of the 
noblest branches of the Aryan family, while the 
Arabs are Semites whose primeval 'monotheism’ 
m probably n delusion, and whose early beliefs 
were 4 of the earth earthy/ originally associ- 
ated with the As he tans, the Astern* amf Tannmii 
myths, the atemiiimtiona of the Baals and Molochs, 
and all that is implied m the primitive phallus- 
ivv.jrs.hip. 

For the higher religions, all of which took their 
rise m Asia, see special articles OiiutvnANiTY, 
dmvteM. Mi: If iMMUUMOf. ZOKOANTWAXIEM, 
IteAHHAKPvM, ttUtPHt M, NUN Ti >1 **M, 

Lifssvr • j. t«4 P^ygl-t fu, }Hfj; p„ <j, 

PaU**. t '•} ‘V** dri'-a t 4o* >Vj , , , 5 7» 

irsw ; A, Hmj > * Mauiind, ml to, is «i , VV. 

Crook#, Tntev *tu4 i Wti 4/ u* \ < r*b WmWm / r H.tml 
un4 ijnM t 4 h»f', *owf Tk* ,Vjf, ^rtmnms *if 

h<tw, ; T&* ?n4i4*t Cemw ikymu f«r fuel ; $|f 
IF IF H* t **fi h, nt th$. M 4 voto, \MTatteH; 

E. T, l**mf*\** «•/ ikn#4f, l **£ ; Cfe, «l«. 

Ujfolvjp. . /**4 f iw 4u m*td tl an m4 4# ' t ii Km/vekt 
, w, W. ltt»£)ihUl, vf isiii; A, li. 

Ke»»r. I4mi, I v«k 5- ^ Y&V', a» i Vin I >t f and 
l‘M i B Carey mift If S Turk, Th* CAmiit&r, cte,, t vela, 
W-; Unm,® Henri 4 'Ot'Mm,. Im T<mkin ana #»»!«* y * ; 
C*fJ Buck, r i '\s$In md I jsHk T. 4« Lactuiperi e, 
W'vjtf/m *.Mg»a etf flaw FKkVsih <» O. Niched, 

Hn?*,. pm Japan, »c4. i, ISOjl * C. J. Wills, In tA$ Land «i f ib$ 
Inm emd f te$um- t ImF ««i f*#rf«i. m ,*i «, 1SWH8 ; E* Glaser, 

I 'fatdkmkhi . . , l volt,, late, 

A* II, Keane, 

ASOXA.— Aiolcm mpm>t of India (ac 273- 
231 ) t was the gnmdaoa of Cbaudmgupte Maurya 
{o.v.)» and aonof lffndurtr^ whom he sucs^eeded on 
the throne in u.C, 273 or 272, although his formal 
coronation did not take place until me. 269, having 
perhaps Wen delayed by a disputed aucce««ion'i 
According to tmditkon, Afoka in his youth repre 

wrnted his father m v iceioy at Taxila in the Panj&b, 

md elm at Ujjmiii in MifwA Silly legends repre- 
nent him m having attained |iower by the i nmmvte 
of ninety * nine brother*, and m having been it 
monster of cruelty in the aarly years of hht reign ; 
but ilnesc are mere fables. In iu\ 261 he rouniied 
off hia vast inherited dominions by the aiinexatfon 
of the kingdom of Kidmg& on the coast of the 
Bay of Beiiml* corwpfinding with the ‘Northern 
Ciraur*’ ma purl of Ori m Thi» waa the only 
aggrwsivi! war of the reign* Theeuffeiiug inflicted 
u|»n the |«ople made a profound im* 

pmmhm o» the mumlmm of Afoka* who at about 

thin time eame under the isfluesee of Huddkist 

teachcm* to whom war wu abhorrent. Four yeara 
later* the emperor solemnly recorded in inwriptions 
engvaved ujem the rocks hts profound mwnm and 
regret* for the misery caused % his ambition* and 
declared that 1 the \m$ of mm the hundredth or 
thousandth part of the peimons who were then 
slain* earned away captive, or done to death in 

Kalingft, would now l« a matter of deep regret to 

His Majesty, Although a man should do him an 
injury, Ilk' Majesty holds that it must patiently 
home* so far as it can possibly Im borne/ 

Aioka acted m tilt prineiple thus publicly pro- 
and indelibly recorded, mul neucefonvard 
was a »m% of pace, devoted to the inculcation 
attd propagation of the Law* of Piety | dhnrma), m 
eoneeived by him Is emm&mm vrlth the teaching 
of the Badaha. At a date not exactly known he 
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f ualified himself for the highest rewards of a 
•uddhisfc saint, by accepting ordination as a monk, 
and donning the yellow robe of the Order, but did 
not then abdicate his royal power, although it is 

S «sible that in the last year of his life he with- 
ew from all worldly affairs. He passed away in 
B.C. 232 or 231 after a reign of fully forty years. 
The scene of his death may have been a monastery 
on the Golden Hill (Suvarnagiri) at Raj agriha, the 
capital of the early kings of Magadha (S. Bihar). 

The empire which -Aioka ruled comprised, in 
modem terminology, Afghanistan south of the 
Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the 
whole of India proper, except the southern ex- 
tremity below the latitude of Madras. The central 
regions seem to have been governed directly from 
Pataliputra, the modem Patna, then on the north 
hank of the Son, the great city which continued 
for centuries to be the capital of India. The out- 
lying provinces were controlled by at least four 
viceroys, who were often members of the Imperial 
family ; and the orders of these high officers were 
executed by a regularly organized departmental 
service of officials. The capital was administered 
by a municipal commission divided into six boards, 
and similar arrangements probably existed in the 
other principal cities. A standing army of all arms 
— cavalry, infantry, chariots, and war elephants 
— was maintained in great force, and public order 
was well preserved. 

When Asoka became a devoted disciple of 
Buddha, the whole machinery of government was 
utilized by him for the teaching and dissemination 
of his Master’s doctrine, and produced commen- 
surate effects. 

Gautama the Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
system as known to history, had confined his 
ministry to a region of moderate extent in the 
Gangetic valley, which may be roughly defined as 
lying between Gaya, Prayag or Allahabad, and 
the Himalayas. When he died in B.c. 487 or 486, 
his followers formed but one of many rival sects 
in that region, and the society of ordained monks 
organized by him had only limited and local in- 
fluence. There is no reason to believe that the 
vogue of the Buddhist sect had increased very 
greatly during the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervened between its founder’s death and 
the conversion of Asoka. The latter event made 
the fortune of Buddhism, and transformed an 
obscure local sect in the basin of the Ganges into a 
dominant world-religion — perhaps the greatest of 
all, if measured by the number of its adherents. 

Anoka’s progress in the faith was gradual. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was in early, life an 
orthodox Hindu, of the Saiva sect (see Saivism) ; 
and it is certain that he then approved of sacrifices, 
and sanctioned the slaughter of animals on a large 
scale for the purposes of food, sacrifice, and sport. 
Regard for the sanctity of animal life being the 
cardinal principle of Buddhist ethics, he began the 
reformation of his habits by reducing the butcher’s 
hill for the Imperial table to the modest amount of 
two peacocks and one antelope daily. The institu- 
tion of the royal hunt was abolished in B.c. 259, 
and two years later destruction of life for the 
service of the royal kitchens was absolutely for- 
bidden. In B.c. 243 detailed regulations concerning 
the slaughter or mutilation of animals applicable 
to the whole empire were pul dished, which pro- 
hibited unconditionally the killing of many large 
classes of living creatures, and imposed stringent 
restrictions on the entire population in respect of 
their dealings with animals. 

In the next year the emperor placed on record a 
solemn review of all the measures which he had 
taken for the propagation of the dharma, or Law 


of Piety, and reminded his subjects how he had 
striven to lead them in the right way by his per- 
sonal example, by exhortations, expressed in oral 
sermons as well as in inscriptions on rocks and 
pillars, by suitable official arrangements for the 
supervision of morals and the royal alms, by 
detailed pious regulations, and by benevolent 

revision, for the cure and comfort of man and 

east. But Asoka, while utilizing to the full all 
this machinery for the moral regeneration of his 
people, recognized frankly that permanent im- 
provement must be based on a change of heart, 
and could not be secured by merely administrative 
measures ; because * pious acts ana the practice of 
piety depend on the growth among men of com- 
passion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
saintliness.’ The growth of piety, he goes on to 
observe, ‘ has been effected by two-fold means, to 
wit, pious regulations and meditation. Of these 
two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. Never- 
theless, I have issued pious regulations forbidding 
the slaughter of such and such animals, and other 
regulations of the sort. But the superior effect of 
meditation is seen in the growth of piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from in- 
jury to animate beings and from slaughter of 
living creatures.’ 

The substance of Asoka’s practical ethical teach- 
ing is tersely summed up in a short edict, perhaps 
one of the latest : 

‘Thus saith His Majesty: “Father and mother must be 
hearkened to ; similarly, respect for living' creatures must he 
firmly established ; truth must be spoken. These are the virtues 
of the Law of Piety which must be practised. Similarly, the 
teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and proper courtesy 
must be shown to relations.” This is the ancient nature of piety 
—this leads to length of days, and according to this men must 
act.’ 

The three primary duties prescribed by the 
Asokan code were (1) respect for the absolute, 
unconditional right of the meanest animal to re- 
tain the breath of life until the latest moment 
permitted by nature; (2) reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors— the superiors so honoured 
being required, in their turn, to treat their in- 
feriors, including servants, slaves, and all living 
creatures, with kindness and consideration ; and 
(3) truthfulness. Among secondary duties, a high 
place was given to that of showing toleration for, 
and“ sympathy with, the beliefs and practices of 
others, and all extravagance or violence of language 
was earnestly deprecated. 

The ethical teaching outlined in the above pro- 
positions, which is in agreement with the doctrine 
of the Dhammapada, and other scriptures of 
primitive Buddhism, was developed by Asoka in a 
series of edicts, probably drafted by himself. The 
‘Fourteen Rock Edicts,’ published in B.c. 256, 
were incised upon rocks at seven localities in the 
remoter provinces, namely : (1) Shahbazgarhi, in 
the Yusuf zai country, forty miles N.E. of Peshawar; 

(2) Mansahra, in the Hazara District, Panjab; 

(3) Kalsi, in the lower Himalayas, fifteen miles 
west from Mussoorie; (4) Sopara, in the Thana 
District, near Bombay; (5) the Girnar hill, near 
Junagarh, the ancient capital of Kathiawar ; 
(6) near Dhauli, to the south of BhuvanCsvar, in 
the Purl District, Orissa ; and (7) at Jaugada, 
in the Gan jam District, Madras. 

Some of these versions, which vary in script, in 
dialect, and to some extent in substance, are pre- 
served practically complete, while others are mere 
fragments. 

The second great series is that of the ‘ Seven Pillar 
Inscriptions,’ six of which exist in six copies, en- 
graved on monolithic sandstone pillars erected at 
various localities in the home provinces. The 
seventh and most important edict is found on one 



pillar only. The remaining records, particulars 
of which will be found in the works cited at the 
end of this article, are the two ‘ Kalinga Edicts’ 
in two recensions, three * Cave Inscriptions,’ two 
‘ Tarai Pillar Inscriptions,’ four ‘Minor Pillar 
Edicts,’ two ‘Minor Hock Edicts’ in several 
recensions, and the * Bhahra Edict.’ The number 
of distinct documents known may be reckoned as 
thirty-five, forming a group of inscriptions which 
may l>e regarded with Justice as among the most 
interesting and remarkable in the world. 

A large body of tradition affirms that a. Buddhist church 
eoun *.2 was hi 2d at the capita? by the command and under the 
patronage of Atoka, in order to settle the canon of scripture 
mA _ reform abuse® in monastic discipline. Although the 
traditional details of the constitution and proceedings of the 
council are clearly unbistoricaJ, 'the fact of its assembly may he 
accepted without hesitation. If it had met before the thirty- 
second year of the reign, in which the emperor published the 
‘Seven Hilar Edicts,* recording his retrospect, of the measures 
taken tor the promotion of piety, the council assuredly would 
hare been mentioned In those documents. But they are silent 
on the subject, and the fair inference is that the council was 
held at a date subsequent to their publication, that is to sav, 
between ».c, 242 and 231. 

Tk© Imperial arrangements for dittoing the 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine, and for enforcing 
the moral practices recommended by the teachers 
of the church, were designed on a grand scale, so as 
to cover not only the whole Indian empire, but 
also distant countries in Asia, Africa, anti Europe. 
The officials of the Government in their various 

t rades ware required, In addition to their ordinary 
cities, to give instruction in morals to the lieges. 
From the year me. 256 the efforts of the official 
lay preachers were supplemented by the more 
systematic labours of special functionaries, de- 
signated as Censors of the Law of Piety ( dharma - 
fmMmatrak), who were enjoined to occupy them- 
selves in promoting the establishment and progress 
of piety among the people of all sects, Buddhist or 
others, and were further -charged with the delicate 
duty of superintending the female establishments 
of the members of the royal family. These officers 
were vested with special powers for the prevention 
of wrongful imprisonment or corporal punishment, 
and were directed to investigate eases In which 
peculiar circ:unistaBc©s caused the ordinary law to 
press hard upon individuals. The general super- 
intendence of female morals was entrusted to an- 
other set of officers called the ‘Censors of Women.’ 
The regulations for guarding the sanctity of animal 
life presumably were enforced with strictness by 
the Censors; and if we may Judge by what is 
known of the procedure adopted in later ages by 
pious Indian kings, the penalties of disobedience 
must have been extremely severe, extending even 
to the death of the offender. 

The activity of the Censors was not confined to 
the provinces directly controlled by the Imperial 
officers, but embraced all the bordering tribes and 
nations in the Indian hills and forests, who lived 
under the rule of their own chiefs, subject to the 
suzerainty of the paramount power, 

Asoka’s zeal carried his propaganda far beyond 
the limits of his empire, and induced him to 
organize a system of foreign missions, which per- 
manently determined the direction of the religious 
history of a large portion of the world. A hand 
of enthusiastic missionaries, headed by Mahendra 
(Mahiihda), younger brother of the emperor (or, 
according to another account, his son), evangelized 
Ceylon with such success that the island has been 
essentially a Buddhist country ever since, and the 
religion of the Sinhalese monks to-day is practi- 
cally the same as that of Aloka. The Sinhalese 
chronicles aver that a mission was dispatched at 
the same time across the Bay of Bengal to Pegu, 
but strong reasons exist for believing that Buddhism 
was not introduced into the Burmese countries 
until several centuries later. The existing form 


| of Buddhism in Burma, which ^ undoubtedly was 
| derived from Ceylon, and thus is indirectly a result 
j of Asoka’s labours, dates only from the reformn- 
! tion effected by king Dhammaeheti in the 15th 
; cent, the history of which is related in the 
[ Kalyani inscriptions {Ind. Ant. vol. xxiL, 1893). 
i The Siamese church also is a daughter of that 
j founded in Ceylon by Mahendra, 

From the time of Megosthenes, who was sent m 
j ambassador by Seleukos Kik&bor to the court 
■ of Clutndrngupta Maurya in . the year B.c. SOS, 
regular intercourse, both commercial and diplo- 
matic, had been maintained between the Indian 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by 
the generals of Alexander, Atoka made use of 
the channels of communication thus opened, in 
order to convey the treasures of Buddhist wisdom 
to the nations of the West. His missionaries 
traversed the wide realms of Antiochos Theos, king 
of Syria and Western Asia, and penetrated the 
dominions of Ptolemy Phiiadelphos, king of Egypt, 
those of his neighbour king Magus of Cy rents 
and even those of the European nionarchs* Alex- 
ander of Epirus and Antigen os (Sonatas of Mace- 
: doom. 


Although missionary effort did not succeed in 
planting branches of the Buddhist church in the 
foreign countries named, except perhaps in some 
portions of the territory of Antiochos, its effects 
may In* traced obscurely both in the history of the 
Gnostic and Maniehman sects of Christianity 
(Kennedy, 4 Buddhist Gnosticism,’ in JEAS* 1902, 
pp. 377-415) and in the reflex action on India 
which helped to develop the Mahavana form of 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Ceylon, as already observed, was won per- 
manently to Buddhism, which became the domi- 
nant religion In India and the bordering countries. 
Of course the other forms of Indian religion were 
not destroyed— they were merely overshadowed 
for a time, and m due course recovered their 
ancient vigour. In India, Buddhism is practically 
extinct at the present day, and is hardly traceable 
later than 1200 a.d. But for many centuries the 
impulse given by Asoka’s systematic missionary 
propaganda made Buddhist institutions a pro- 
minent feature of Indian life ; and aa late m the 
7th cent. A.D., Buddhism, although then slowly 
decaying, was still a power in almost all parts of 
India. The extension of the Buddhist faith to 
Tibet, China, and Japan, through the agency of 
Indian missionaries at various dates, was aa 
indirect consequence of the Aslokan propaganda. 

Atoka, while determined to enforce with all his 
authority Buddhist ethics as- a practical system of 
morals, was avowedly tolerant of other creeds, and 
devoted a special edict to the subject of tolera- 
tion ; 


‘ His Majestydoes reverence to men of all Mete, whether *«*tl©8 
or householders, by gifts and various modes of reverence. 

‘His Majesty, however, cares not so much for gift* or 
external reverence as that 'there should be a growth of tee 
essence of tee matter In all sects. The growth of the awence 
of the matter assume® various forms, but the root of It Is. re- 
straint of speech, to wit, a man must not do- reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging 1 that of another man without i**son. 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, bemuse the 
sects of other people deserve reverence . for on* r*Mon or 
another. . , . Self-control, therefore, if meritorious, to wit, 
.hearkening to- the law of other*, and htarktalng wflllsgly. 

* For this is His M&jmty's desire, that adherent! of all sect# 
should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine/ 

In another passage tee royal preacher repeat*, his profession 
of reverence for all sect®, and adds that 1 mm rthelcw, personal 
adherence to one’s own creed to me to be the chief 

thing/ 

Extant dedicatory inscriptions prove that Atoka 

g ave practical effect to these liberal principles, by 
owing cave-dwellings from the rock at enormous 
cost, and bestowing them on ascetics of a non- 
Buddhist sect ; while, of course, hundreds of hi* 
benefactions must have passed unrecorded. 
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He realized the truth that his subjects could 
not be expected to take his preaching to heart 
unless he proved by acts of material beneficence 
that he was really, as he had claimed to be, the 
father of his people. Accordingly, he organized 
elaborate arrangements, both in his own dominions 
and in those of friendly powers, for the cure of man 
and beast, which doubtless involved the estab- 
lishment and endowment of hospitals. We are 
expressly informed that healing herbs, medicinal 
for both human beings and animals, wherever they 
were lacking, were imported and distributed. In 
pursuance of the same policy, banyan-trees were 
planted to provide ample shade, groves of mango- 
trees were laid out to supply fruit, wells were dug 
at every mile on the highroads, and numerous 
rest-houses and watering-places were constructed, 
for the enjoyment of man and beast. But His 
Majesty is careful to explain his motive by the 
remark that * such so-called enjoyment is a small 
matter. With various blessings have former kings 
blessed the world even as I have done, hut in my 
case it has been done solely with the intent that 
men may conform to the Law of Piety/ 

Aioka’s buildings were designed and constructed 
on a scale of such magnificence that they were 
regarded by the men of later ages as the work of 
demons obedient to his command. Although com- 
paratively little of his architectural masterpieces 
has survived, the great stupas, or brick cupolas, 
at Sanehi, and numerous monolithic pillars, in- 
scribed and uninscribed, which are still standing, 
suffice to justify his fame as a builder. The mono- 
liths, some of which are fifty feet high and weigh 
fifty tons, exhibit the stone-cutter’s art in perfec- 
tion, and have been polished and engraved with 
the utmost nicety. 

It is clear that A£oka was no merely fanatic 
devotee, but that he succeeded in combining the 
piety of a saint with the practical qualities of an 
able king. As a king he disputes with Akbar 
(q.v.) the right to the highest place of honour 
among the sovereigns of India ; and, in the history 
of Buddhism, his importance is second only to 
that of the founder of the system. 

A£oka seems to have been followed on the 
throne by his grandson Dasaratha; but hardly 
anything is known about his successors, in whose 
feeble grasp the great empire founded by Chandra- 
gupta, and maintained for three generations, 
quickly crumbled to pieces. Bee Buddhism, 
Chandragupta. 

LiTKRATUKK.—Edmund Hardy, Konig Asoka (Mainz, 1902) ; 
Vincent A* Smith, Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India 
(Oxford, 1901), containing complete translations of the inscrip- 
tions known up to 1901 (an inscription on a pillar at Sarnath 
has been discovered since then ; Epigr. Ind . viii. 166 ; Comptes 
rendus Acad, des Inzer., 1907, p. 26 ; JASB ill., new ser., 1907), 
and The Early History of India 2 (Oxford, 1908). All the 
original authorities are cited fully in those works. Buddhist 
India (1903), by T. W. Rhys Davids, may also be consulted. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

ASPIRATION may be defined generally as 
ardent longing. The word is sometimes used to 
denote worldly ambition or desire, but its proper 
application, as the etymology may suggest, is to 
desire directed upon spiritual objects, and so it 
finds its distinctive exercise in the spheres of 
ethics and religion. In each of these spheres it is 
a power inciting to spiritual progress, an inward 
impulse by which men are urged to the develop- 
ment of their highest nature and true ends as 
spiritual beings. 

x. In ethics, aspiration appears as a longing for 
the realization of ideals. Whatever theories may 
be held as to the origin of moral ideas and of the 
moral faculty, there is no ethical system worthy 
of the name that is not based on some moral ideal 
or conception of the highest good ; and aspiration 
is the longing that impels to the pursuit of the 


ideal and of all the qualities that belong to it or 
tend to further it. Aspirations and ideals go 
together, and have a reactive influence upon each 
other. On the one hand, aspirations are kindled 
by ideals; on the other, ideals are shaped and 
fostered by aspiration. The moral feelings depend 
for their strength and purity upon the clearness 
and immediacy of the moral vision; while the 
moral vision owes much of its quick discernment 
to the cultivation of the moral feelings. Both 
vision and aspiration, again, are qualified by 
obedience. The gleaming vision must be pursued, 
the sighing of the human spirit after the attain- 
ment of its ideals must not he ignored or sup- 
pressed, else moral blindness and moral apathy 
'will inevitably follow. But when men turn away 
from wrong and do what they know to he right, 
and keep hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, moral progress is the assured result. 

The particular function of aspiration in the 
moral sphere is to mediate between vision and 
obedience. It is a mighty motive power by which 
our spiritual knowledge is utilized for the purposes 
of our moral activity. Without the uplifting and 
impelling force of aspiration, ideals would never 
be transformed into realities ; and so it is a neces- 
sity of the moral life that men should cherish their 
spiritual aspirations. The voice of duty is an 
imperative voice, but before its high behests can 
be carried out there must come some urging from 
the heart’s desire. It is faith and hope, admira- 
tion and love— and these may all be summed up in 
aspiration — which enable us as moral beings to 
walk without fainting, to run without weariness, 
and even at times to mount up on eagles’ wings. 
4 Let us learn to have noble desires,’ said Schiller, 
‘and we shall have no need for sublime resolu- 
tions.’ And what is moral aspiration but an im- 
pulse of noble desire which bears the soul irresist- 
ibly forward, as on the bosom of a swelling tide, 
towards the realization of the highest moral ends ? 

2 . But it is in religion still more than in ethics 
that aspiration finds its especial home and sphere, 
for aspiration is the outgoing of the soul in search 
of complete spiritual satisfaction, and ethical ideals, 
even could they be perfectly realized, would not 
avail to satisfy it. ‘ Thou madest us for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee ’ 
(Augustine, Conf. i. 1). Nothing but personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit will meet the 
wants of the aspiring human spirit. It is to the 
experience of aspiration as a psychological fact 
that the origin or religion may be traced. In the 
visible world men saw around them on every side 
the tokens of change and decay, of transience and 
evanescence. But this sense of the perisbableness 
and unreality of all earthly things brought to light 
their own possession of the idea of something or 
some one real and permanent; and instinctively 
their hearts went out in dumb longing to seek the 
Unknown God. And as self-consciousness grew 
clearer in the course of man’s ascent, the con- 
tradiction between the inner life of feeling and 
desire, of hope and endeavour, and the hostile 
powers of nature by which he was encompassed 
and opposed, would fill his soul with a still deeper 
longing for communion with that higher Power 
akin to himself by whose help he might gain the 
victory over the world. 

The aspirations of the religious soul naturally 
express themselves in forms of worship. And if 
at first the forms in which men embodied their 
religious desires were crude, material, grotesque, 
and evfi» repulsive, they testified none the less to 
a sincere longing after God. The blood of the 
sacrifice was the blood of a covenant between 
man and his deity; the sacrificial smoke, as it 
rose into the air, was a symbol of the spirit’s desire 
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to rise heavenward ; the sacrificial meal was a j 
sacrament of fellowship between tlie god and his 
people, Moreover, as men grew in the power of 
spiritual conception and apprehension, their aspira- 
tions became purer, and began to find expression 
in forms more spiritual and refined. And when 
the inspiring Spirit from above stoops down to 
raise and inform the aspiring spirit from below, 
there comes the utterance of the purest spiritual 
desire ; 1 As the hart pnxiteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God,’ 

There is a wide difference between the aspira- 
tions of morality and those of religion. Not only 
is the ethical ideal an abstraction, it is an elusive 
abstraction. As we pursue it, it recedes before 
us. The horizon moves onward as we advance, 
and the actual and the ideal never meet. Re- 
ligious aspiration, on the other hand, being a 
longing or the human spirit for personal com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit, is able to enjoy 
am immediate fruition of its object. With the 
dawn of religion in the soul, the restless heart of 
man finds rest in God, Not that there is no room 
in the religious life for further progress and fuller 
aspiration; the room for progress is infinite, and 
the call to it is never hushed." But progress here 
4 is not toward*, but within the sphere of the 
infinite It is not the vain attempt, by endless 
finite additions or increment*, to become possesaed 
of infinite wealth, but it is the endeavour, by the 
constant exercise of spiritual activity, to appro* 
priate that infinite inheritance of which we are 
already in possession * (J. C&ixd, Phil . of lid, 284). 
Hence"' the life of Christian faith, in which the 
experience of communion with God is most fully 
realized, is a life of aspiration satisfied yet never 
sated, resting joyfully in its object and yet longing 
to apprehend it more fully. 

LrrsaATr-RR.—Atjgustjne, Green, ProUg. tc 

X&dct, JS83, Me* in, eh. is. ; jfevoxts. tnimL to ib$ li »*£, #/ Mdi- 
gion, ISM, eh. xxvi. ; jf t Cafrd, Phil, qf iUligion, 1880, eh. lx, 

J. €. Lambert. 

MRAMA~i. General survey* — Afrnrna, from 
the root £mm , * to exert oneself/ means (!) a place 
where austerities are performed, a hermitage, and 
(2) the action of performing such austerities. It 
may be doubted which of the two meanings is the 
original. Without dwelling on this question, we 
limit ourselves to the second meaning, which in 
the development it has taken in India reveals a 
very striking feature of ancient Indian life. At the 
fame when the Indians lived in the Panjab there 
was no question either of a br&hmanic&l order of 
life or of castes and Mr a mm. The castes occur 
only in one hymn of later date {Riyv. 10. 90), and 
the word Mrama is not found at all m the Rimcda. 

Very different from this oldest period of Indian 
antiquity is the time after the conquest of Hindus- 
tan by the Aryans. The danger of mixing with 
the indigenous tribes led to the establishment of 
a very sharp distinction i between the victorious 
tribes of the Aryans and the remnants of the 
aborigines, who later on were included under the 
collective name of the Sudras, and were excluded 
from all community of life, and especially of 
religion, with the Aryans, This principle of s 
setting up boundary lines between the different 
classes of the population was carried out to a certain 
degree among the conquering Aryans themselves. 
The great mass of the Aryans were called VaUyas, 

* colonists,* and devoted themselves to agriculture, 
handicraft, and trade. They were ruled and taxed 
by the Emtriyas, the kings, and those who with 
them had earned out the conquest of the country. 
But another class claimed and obtained a preponder- 
ance over both the Valyas and the Kaatriyas. 
These were the Brdhmanm, the descendants of the 
old Veche who in their families kept as an 


I inestimable treasure t he ancient Vedic hymns, with- 
! out which no religious ceremc my <■< mid 1 ve perft irmed, 
and no higher education was possible m an age 
wholly without secular literature. Indeed, the 
Bralmtan&s succeeded in getting into their hands 
not only* the religions cult, but also the education 
of the "Aryan youth. It became a custom and 
more and more a law that every young Aryan, 
whether of the Brahimuia, Ksatriya, or Taisya 
caste, should spend a series of years m a brahma- 
charm in the house of a guru , or br&hmanic&l 
teacher. 

In the early period the father himself acted m gum, and 
instructed his son m well as he could in the sacred science in 
so far m it was in the possession of his family. Very often, 
however, the father was not able to satisfy the curiosity of bis 
son. Not only metaphysical questions emhamwed hits* ; the 
understanding of the old texts became .more- and more difficult, 
the ritual more complicated, the field of study ever broader. 
Thus it became necessary to apply to celebrated authorities is 
order to learn some special theory (rndm). Wandering students 
(eharaka) travelled far and wide (Srih. up. 3, & I); renowned 
teachers itinerated from place to place (MUUf. up. 4. 1); and 
there were masters to whom disdplt# streamed ‘like waters' to 
; the deep' {Taitt. up. 1. 4, 3). 

Later It became customary for every Aryan to 
spend a series of years fat least twelve, according 
to A pas tarn bn, 1. 1, 2, 16) in the 

bouse of a brfchmaniea! teacher. It was the latter’s 
duty to prepare his hnllmmniml pupils for their 
future vocation, and to teach those of the Kg&triya 
and Taisya castes in order to inculcate in their 
minds the necessary directions for all their fpture 
life. We must assume (cb M&nu, 2, 241 ; Sunk, 
on Brih . up. p. 345, 13) that It heo&me in course 
of time an exclusive privilege of the hr&ltmanieal 
caste to give this instruction, and only thus can 
we understand the incomparable influence which 
the Brahmanas gained and maintained over the 
Indian people. 

It would seam that, not only the outward apparel, 
but also the method of instruction, was different, for 
the three castes; thus, in AiL Ar , 3. 2. 6, 9 the 
rule is laid down to communicate a certain theory 
na apmmktre, * not to any one who will not him- 
self become a teacher.* In return for this instruc- 
tion the pupils had to' work for the teacher in house 
and field ; they attended to the sacred fires {Ckkmnd. 
up. 4. 10, 1), they looked after the cattle of the 
teacher {Chhand. up. 4, 4, 5), collected for him in 
the village the usual gifts of charity, and bestowed 
a present upon him ’ at the conclusion of their 
studies in his home. In the leisure time left from 
the duties to be performed for the guru, the Veda 
was studied ; the teacher recited it verse by verse, 
and the pupils had to repeat it until the whole 
was learned by heart. It was perhaps not so much 
a time of learning as a time of vigorous training, 
as the word Mrama implies, The principal rule 
was strict obedience to the orders of the teacher 
(of which we read extravagant examples in Mah&hk. 
i, 684 £.}. It was a period devoted to practice in 
self-denial and mortification* But the br&kmanical 
system of life had the tendency to extend this 
(Urama t or self-mortification, over the whole life of 
the Brfthm&nas, and as far as possible of all the 
Aryans, Not all, after having .finished this course 
of study, founded families as grihasthm, * house- 
holders 1 ; mum preferred to stay in the house of 
their teacher as nai^thikm to the end of their life. 
Others again, as vAnanreuithn*, retired to the 
jungle and gave themselves up to privations and 
austerities. ' Some scorned even tills form of a 
regular existence, and roamed about m beggars. 
These last were known as mnnyMim, * throwing 
away everything/ or parmrMakm $ * vagabonds/ or 
simply bhiksm, ‘ beggars/ It was only later that 
these various kinds of Mrama#, * religious mortifica- 
tions/ were developed into a system embracing the 
whole life, the aim of which wm to obtain method!- 
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d&ty and by gradual progress that which appears 
as an abrupt demand in Matth. 19. 21. 

According to this later system, the life of every 
Brahmana (and not only of these, for the rules given 
in Manu, vi., seem to extend also to Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas) had to pass through four dAramas , or 
ascetic stages. Every Arya had to be ( 1 ) a brahma- 
ckarin in tne house of a teacher ; (2) a grihastha , 
performing the duty of founding a family; (3) a 
vdnaprastha, a hermit in the woods, devotmg him- 
self to gradually increasing austerities; and (4) 
towards the end of his life a sannydsin, bhikpu, 
parivrajaka, roving about without home or pro- 
perty, living merely on alms, free from all earthly 
ties, and awaiting his end, delivered even before it 
from all earthly attachments. How far the practice 
corresponded to this theory, given in Manu and 
other Law-books, we do not know ; but we are free 
to confess that in our opinion the whole history of 
mankind has not much that equals the grandeur of 
this thought. 

After this general survey let us proceed to 
consider the history of the dAramas in the Yedic 
and the post- Yedic age. 

2 . The ASramas in the Veda. — In the older 
Upani^ads the theory of the four d&ramas is seen 
in course of formation. Chhand. up. 8, 15 mentions 
only the Brahman-student and householder, and 
promises to these, in reward for study, the begetting 
of children, the practices of yoga, abstinence from 
doing injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence 
without return. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 names the 
tapas (of the anchorite) side by side with these as 
a third ‘branch of duty.’ There is still no pro- 
gressive series. Bather, according to this passage, 
the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 
elect to remain permanently in the house of the 
teacher, appear to have devoted themselves partly 
to the householder’s state, partly to the life m the 
forest. It is in harmony with this that in Chhand. 
up. 5. 10 among the dying the anchorite in the 
forest and the saerificer in the village appear side 
by side. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 contrasts all three 
branches of duty with the position of the man who 
‘stands fast in Brahman. So too, in Brih. up. 
4. 4. 22, those who practise (1) the study of the 
Veda, (2) sacrifice and. almsgiving, (3) penance and 
fasting, are contrasted with the man who has 
learned to know the dtman , and in consequence 
becomes a muni and pravrdjin (‘ pilgrim ’). Both 
have attained the knowledge of the dtman , and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage 
Brih. up. 3. 5, on the contrary, the brahmana is 
still distinguished from the muni as a higher grade. 
In Brih. up. 3. 8. 10 also, the knowledge of the 
dtman as the highest aim is differentiated both 
from the sacrifices and benefactions (of the house- 
holder) and from the practices of tapas (of the 
anchorite). 

All these passages assume only the three stages 
of Brahman-student, householder, and anchorite, 
and contrast with them the men who know the 
dtman. The last were originally ‘exalted above 
the (three) aSramas ’ (atyaAramin, as it is said in 
met. up. 6. 21, Kawalya up. 24). This very posi- 
tion, however, of exaltation above the dsramas 
became in course of time a fourth and highest 
dArama , which was naturally assigned to the end 
of life, so that studentship, and the positions of 
householder and anchorite (which stood side by 
side), preceded it as temporary grades in this 
successive order. Until the post- vedic age, how- 
ever, the separation between the third and fourth 
dAramas, between the vanaprastha practising tapas 
and the sannyasin who has succeeded in attaining 
nyasa, was not strictly carried out. An intimation 
of the fourfold number of the dAramas is perhaps 
already afforded by the words of Mund. up. 2. 1. 7 : 
vol, n, — 9 


‘ Mortification, truth, the life of a Brahman, in- 
struction.’ Otherwise the oldest passage which 
names all four dAramas in the correct order would 
be J abate up. 4 : ‘ When the period of Brahman- 
studentship is ended, a man becomes a householder ; 
after he has been a householder, he becomes an 
anchorite ; after he has been an anchorite, let him 
travel about on pilgrimage.’ 

(1) The Brahmacharin . — ‘ & vetaketu was the son 
°MUdd£laka) Aruni. To him said his father, 
“ Svetaketu, go forth to study the Brahman, for 
none of our family, my dear son, is wont to 
remain unlearned, and a (mere) hanger-on of the 
Brahman order”’ ( Chhand . up. 6. 1. 1). From 
this remark it seems to follow that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahman-student, 
while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon Brahmans. The 
entrance also of Satyakama upon studentship ap- 
pears to be his voluntary determination (Chhand. 
up. 4. 4. 1). It was possible for a man to receive 
instruction from his father, as Svetaketu ( Chhand . 
up. 5. 3. 1 ; Brih. up. 6. 2. 1 ; Kau§. up. 1. 1), 
or at the hands of other teachers, as the same 
Svetaketu in Chhand. up. 6. 1. 1 (contradictory 
to the passages just quoted). The request to be 
received must follow duly ( tirthena , cf. vidhivat , 
Mund. up. 1. 1. 3), i.e. according to Brih. up. 
6. 2. 7, with the words upaimi aham bhavantam. 
The student takes the fuel in his hand as a token 
that he is willing to serve the teacher, and 
especially to maintain the sacred fires (Kauq. 
up. 4. 19; Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5, 5. 13. 7, 8. 7. 2, 
8. 10. 3, 8. 11. 2; Mund. up. 1. 2. 12; BraAna 
up. 1. 1). Before receiving him, the teacher 
makes inquiry into his birth and family ( Chhand , 
up. 4. 4. 4), hut yet, as this example shows, in a 
very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
given even without formal reception ( Anupanlya , 
Chhand. up. 5. 11. 7). The duration of the period 
of instruction is twelve years (Chhand. up. 4. 10. 1), 
or ‘ a series of years’ (Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5). Sveta- 
ketu also begins to receive instruction at the age 
of twelve (Chhand. up. 6. 1. 2), and continues his 
study for twelve years. During this time he has 
‘thoroughly studied all theYedas’ (Chhand. up. 
6. 1. 2), namely, the verses of the Rigveda , the 
formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the 
Sdmaveda (Chhand. up. 6. 7. 2), apparently there- 
fore only the samhitas . In other instances there 
appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upakosala has tended the sacred 
fires for twelve years, and yet the teacher can 
never make up his mind to impart to him ‘the 
knowledge’ (Chhand. up. 4. 10. 1-2). Satyakama 
is sent at first with the teacher’s herds of cattle 
into a distant country, where he remains for a 
succession of years (Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5). A 
further act of service on the part of the brahma - 
chdrin consists in his going to beg for the teacher 
(Chhand. up. 4. 3. 5). On festival occasions also 
we find him in the train of the teacher and 
awaiting his commands (Brih. up. 3. I. 2). 
Together with and after these acts of service, 
‘in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher 5 (guroh ka'rma-atiAesena, Chhand . up. 8. 15) 
the study of the Yeda is prosecuted. The con- 
sequence was sometimes self-conceit rather than 
real enlightenment (Chhand. up. 6. 1. 2). We 
further find the students wandering from place 
to place; they hastened, as stated above, from 
all sides to famous teachers Tike waters to the 
deep ’ (Taitt. up. 1. 4. 3) ; they roamed as far as 
the land of the Madras (on the Hyphasis) ‘in 
order to learn the sacrifice’ (Brih. up. 3. 7. 1, 
3. 3. 1). As a rule, however, they lived as ante- 
vdsins in the house of the teacher, and not a few 
found this manner of life so congenial that they 
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4 settled permanently in the teacher’s house* 
(Cklmnd, up. 2. 23. I), The others were dismissed 
at the rlose of the period of studentship with 
advice {Bah, up. 6. 4} or admonitions. ‘After 
he has studied ' the Veda with him, the teacher 
admonishes his pupil: “ Speak the truth, do your 
duty, forsake not the study of the Veda; after 
you have presented the appropriate gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the thread of your race be 
not broken ”*( TVriff. up. X. 11), Further admoni- 
tions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher, and guests, to 
be blameless in works and life, to honour superiors, 
to bestow alms in the appropriate manner, and in 
all doubtful cases to order one's conduct according 
to the Judgment of approved authorities, 

(2) The Hrrikasiha*--* He who returns home from 
the family of the teacher, after the prescribed 
study of the Veda in the time remaining over 
from work for the teacher, and pursues the private 
study of the Veda in (his own) household in a 
pure neighbourhood (where Br&hsnans are per- 
mitted to live), trains up pious (sons and pupils), 
subdues all his organs in the Atman, and, besides, 
injures no living "thing except on sacred ground 
(at the sacrifice}* ho indeed, if ho maintains this 
manner of life all his days, enters into the world 
of Brahman and does not return again * (Chhfind* 
up. 8. 15), According to this passage, the house- 
holder may remain in that state all ' his life king 
without doing injury to his mini. According to 
Ckhund. ttp. 5. It), on the contrary, for those ‘who 
in the village worship with the words “ Sacrifice 
and pious works are our tribute,”* for those, in 
other words, who continue in the householder’s 
state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon and a return to a new earthly existence 
are appointed. 

The most imperative duty of the householder is 
to establish & family and to beget a son to continue 
bin father’s works. To beget' & son is .considered 
& religious duty. In Taitt up. I. 9 it is enjoined 
side by side with studying and teaching the Veda. 
Frequently (Chh&nd* up. 3. 17. 5» 5. 8-9; Brih . 
up . 8. 2. 13, 8. 4. 3} It is allegorically described as 
an act of sacrifice* In Taitt. up. L II the pupil, 
among other admonitions, is charged to take 
ear© ‘that the thread of Ms race be not broken,’ 
In MaMn. up. 63. 8 it is said: ‘He who in his 
lifetime rightly continues to spin the thread of 
posterity, thereby pays the debt which he owes 
to the fathers; for it (begetting) is the payment 
of his debts** His continued life in the world of 
men is assured by the son {Brih. up. 1. 5. 16), who 
stands in the place of the father in order to 
accomplish for him the religious works (AM. 2, 4). 
‘and if anything whatever has been committed 
previously by him, his son will expiate it, there- 
fore .is his name U mu n { puim , because he 
miramna tr&yati piiamm, , Sank.) ; for by the son 
he continues to exist in this world* (Brih. up. , 

1. 6, 17), Particular directions are given in M 
up, 6. 4 how to proceed in order to beget a son 
or daughter of a certain quality. This chapter 
forms the conclusion of the u jmnif&d, and therefore 
probably the close ■ of the religious Instruction 
imparted to the student at the md of his student 
life, Several wives &m permitted, as, In fact, 
Y&jftavaikya himself had two (BriL up. 2* 4, 
4, 5). As further duties of the grihmtha are 
named sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving 
(ChMnd. up. 2 * 23 * 1 * 8 . 5 * 1 - 2 ; BriL up. 4. * 4 . 22 , 
X 8, 10b 

■ (8) The.F&Mgwostfta and (4) the Sanngdmn.~~ 
A distinction between these two periods of life 
was only gradually established. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special 
branch of vocation {dharmmkandka) side by side 


with the position of householder (Ckhand. up. 

2 . 23 . I, 5. 10, 1-3). Later it may have become 
usual to retire into the solitude of the forest only 
on the approach of old age, after the obligations of 
the householder had been fulfilled, Y&jfiavalkya 
is an example, when he addresses his wife Maitreyf 
(Brih. up. 2 . 4. 1 [4* 5. 1 - 2 ]) : 1 1 will now aban- 
don this state (of householder), ami will therefore 
make a division between thee and KfityilyanL* In 
doing so, Y&jnavalkya puts into practice what 
he teaches in Brih. up. 3 . 5. 1 : ‘In truth, after 
that Brahmans have gained the knowledge of this 
soul, they abstain from desire for children and 
desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars/ Here the third 
and fourth stages are not yet distinguished* The 
ease is otherwise with the king Brihadratha, who 
(Jfaitr. up. L 2) surrenders his kingdom, retires 
to the forest, and gives himself up to the most 
painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun, 
and standing with arms erect, and yet is obliged to 
confess: *1 am not acquainted with the diman / 
Here the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic 
practices with meditation ((Lind up. 2, 23, 1), has 
hot yet attained the highest goal ; he who with- 
out knowing the Atman * practises austerities for 
timnv thousand years earns only a finite reward * 
(Brih. up. 3. 8." 10). Asceticism leads only to 
pitfpiina , ‘way of the fathers’ (BriL up. 0, 2, 
16), and the case is different only with those who 
can say: ‘Faith is our aaceticiam * {CLirnt. up. 
5* 10. I). Penance and fasting are only the means 
by which BrAhm&ntt ‘seek to know* the Atman 
(mmdiffinii* Brih. up. 4. 4, 22). According to 
some, tnpm in indispensable as & means to ’ the 
knowledge of the Atman {Maitr. up. 4. Z, mu 
a tapmhm/a AtmajMne *dhi$amah)> according to 
others f JAMia tip , 4), it m superfluous ; and this 
view is more in accordance with the whole system. 
For as long as the goal was a transcendentill one, 
the hope might be. cherished of approaching near 
to it by severing by means of asceticism the tie 
that binds to this life. If* however, emancipation 
Is the discovery of one’s self as the &iman t and 
therefore something that only needs to be recog- 
nized as already existing, not to b© brought 
about as though it were future, the asceticism 
of the minaprakhz becomes as superfluous as the 
grihajttha’s 'sacrifice and study of' the Ved&(2?rtt. 
up. 3. 5 f 4. 4* 21), He who knows the ditnan is 
aiyAimmin, ‘exalted above the ( three) d&ramas 1 
(Smt. up. 6. 21), He has attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from 
his individuality and from all that pertains to it, 
as family, possessions, and the world f BriL up. 

3 . 15 , 4. 4. 22), He Is called mnmpfmn, because 
he ‘casts off everything from himself* (wa-nww} ; 
parivrSift pariwdtaka, because ha 4 wanders about * 
homeless ; and Mite, because without pommmmn 
he lives only as a ‘ beggar/ 

(4) The Smnydsm (jmrmr^cdb i» hkikfuh—Tlm 
mnnyma. which is originally only the * abandon- 
ment * of the entire brilimanfcal mode of life in the 
three dhnmas, assumed In course of time the posi- 
tion of a fourth and highest dimmu, which, as a 
rule, though not necwmrily* would first b© entered 
upon towards the eloa© of life after tiassiag 
through the stages of bnhmacMrin, grOmMha, 
and ulmprmihB It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally a natural 
consequence of the knowledge of the Atman, it 
now became a final and most efficacious means 
by which it was hoped to attain that knowledge. 
The mnmjdsa f accordingly, is represented as such 
a means to the knowledge of the Atman and to 
emancipation in a series of later Upm^ads* of 
which toe most important are Bmhttm* Sanny&sa t 
Anmeya, Rm$(kabruti t Fmrmmahmkm^ JdbdJUt* 
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Akrama. We find in them a full account, with 
numerous contradictions in details, of the pre- 
liminary conditions imposed upon the sannydsin , 
of his departure from life, of his dress and equip- 
ment, of his food, place of abode, and occupa- 
tions,* 

3. The ASraxnas in post-Vedic time. — Although 
the Upani^ads teach that every man, Sudra as 
well as Arya, is an incarnation of the titman , the 
knowledge of which, whether originating in an 
Arya or a Sudra, would lead to emancipation, yet 
the Brahmans were too much under the influence 
of old traditions to put this doctrine into practice, 
and thus the Sudras were, and remained, excluded 
from all religious community with the Aryas. 
So much the greater was their care for the spiritual 
welfare of the three superior castes, and the four 
dsramas became the via salutis through which 
every twice-bom man ( dvija ) had to pass, i.e. 
every Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Yaisya, in order 
to reach the highest goal. As in Veaic times, so 
also in the later period of Indian life, it was the 
rule that every twice-bom man had to become 
first a brahmachdrin. In this stage he lived in 
the house of a teacher, persisted in the fulfilment 
of his duties of temperance and chastity, and 
received, through the study of the Yeda, the in- 
tellectual stamp for all his future life. He then, 
as grihastha, had to marry, to beget offspring, and 
to fulfil the six duties of teaching and" learning, 
sacrificing in person and through the agency of 
others, giving alms and receiving presents ; besides 
this there were five daily observances incumbent 
upon him : to satisfy the gods by sacrificing, the 
Rsis by studying the Veda, the fathers by offering 
funeral oblations, men by almsgiving, and animals 
by feeding birds, antelopes, ana other denizens of 
the forest. Afterwards he passed to the state of 
vdnaprastha as it is described in Manu, 6. 2, and 
Mahdbh. xii. 245. 4 : 4 When the householder 
sees his skin wrinkled and his hair white and the 
sons of his sons, then he has to retire to the 
forest,’ in order to extinguish in himself, by 
austerities gradually augmented, all the remnants 
of worldly attachments. 4 In summer let him 
expose himself to the heat of five fires, during the 
rainy season live under the open sky, and in 
winter he dressed in wet clothes, thus gradually 
increasing the rigour of his austerities’ (Manu, 
6. 23). Further, 4 after having purified himself in 
the three social stages from all stain of sin, let 
him wander towards the highest goal with un- 
daunted perseverance ’ (Mahdbh. xii. 246. 3). 

In this stage of sannydsin, ‘one who has 
abandoned everything,’ he roamed about without 
home (parivrajaka), and lived merely on alms 
( bhikm ). At a period of life when, according to 
our thought, aid from others is more than ever 
needed, the aged man was left to himself without 
any care or attendance ; 4 let him flee from society 
as from a serpent, from comfort as from a hell, 
and from women as from a corpse ’ {Mahdbh. xii. 
246. 13) ; 4 let him not look forward to death, let 
him not look forward to life, let him await his 
time as the servant awaits a command ’ (nide&am, 
which is the better reading both in Mahdbh. xii. 
246. 15, and in Manu, vi. 45). 

We subjoin a few more verses on the state of the sannydsin 
from the sixth book of Manu. ‘Let him put down his foot 
purified by his Bight. let him drink water purified by (straining 
with) a cloth, let him utter speech purified by truth, let him 
keep his heart pure * (46). * Let him patiently bear hard words, 
let him not Insult anybody, and let him not become anybody’s 
enemy lor the sake of this (perishable) body’ (47). ‘ Against 
an angry man let him not in return show anger, let him bless 
when he is cursed, let him not utter speech, devoid of truth, 
scattered at the seven gates (of the neighbours) * (48). * Neither 


* These will be found described in P. Deussen, Allgemeine 
Gcschichte der Philosophic, ii. pp. 335-343 ; Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, pp. 374-382. 


by (explaining) prodigies and omens, nor by skill in astrology and 
palmistry, nor by giving advice and by the exposition (of the 
Sastras), let him ever seek to obtain alms ’ (50). ‘ Let him not 
(in order to beg) approach a house thronged with hermits, 
Brahmapas, birds, dogs, or other mendicants’ (51). * His hair, 
nails, and beard being clipped, carrying an alms-bowl, a staff, 
and a water-pot, let him continually wander about, controlling 
himself and not hurting any creature’ (52). ‘Let him go to 
beg once (a day), let him not be eager to obtain a large 
quantity (of alms); for an ascetic who eagerly seeks alms, 
attaches himself also to sensual enjoyments’ (55). ‘When no 
smoke ascends from (the kitchen), when the pestle lies motion- 
less, when the embers have been extinguished, when the people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let the ascetic always go to beg’ (56). ‘Let 
him not be sorry when he obtains nothing, nor rejoice when 
he obtains (something), let him (accept) so much only as will 
sustain life, free from attachment to material things’ (57). 

‘ By eating little, and by standing and sitting in solitude, let 
him restrain his senses, if they are attracted by sensual objects’ 
(59). * By the restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love 
and hatred, and by the abstention from injuring the creatures, 
he becomes fit for immortality’ (60). ‘In order to preserve 
living creatures, let him always by day and by night, even 
with pain to his body, walk, carefully scanning the ground’ 
(68). ‘When by the disposition (of his heart) he becomes 
indifferent to all objects, he obtains eternal happiness both 
in this world and after death ’ (80).* 

For further information about the four aAramas 
we must refer the reader to the detailed treatment 
of them in Manu, bks. ii.-vi., and to the parallel 
passages in the Mahabharata , chiefly bk. xii. 
24 3-246. ^ Of special interest also is the short 
description, Mahdbh. xii. 191-192, which, being 
in prose, may have been inserted from an old 
Dharmasutra. f 

If it is true that the highest aim of mankind is 
not to be found in this worldly existence, but in 
the realm beyond, however closed to our know- 
ledge this may be, it is none the less true that the 
attempt, as we have it in the four aAramas, to 
transform the whole earthly existence into a 
preparatory school for eternity, merits recognition 
ana admiration even from those who have reached 
the highest degree of civilization. The Indian 
system does not demand what is impossible; it 
does not tear men away roughly and abruptly from 
that attachment to the world which is innate in 
them. It offers the opportunity in the stage of 
grihastha to enjoy life, and by enjoying it to 
convince oneself of its futility. It then, in an 
advanced age ? in the stage of vdnaprastha , tends 
to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannydsin a man who, approach- 
ing the end of his days, has become free from all 
worldly fetters, and is nest prepared for departure. 
What we say of so many precepts of the Gospels 
we may say also of the four dAramasi although 
they are by no means suitable for literal and blind 
imitation, yet they may serve in a certain sense 
as a pattern, since the way of thinking manifested 
in them may in other forms and modifications be 
precious for every age. 

Literature. — The literature has been given throughout the 
article. See also Asceticism (Hindu), Upanisads. 

P. Deussen. 

ASSAM. — 1. Religious history. — There is no 
part of India which is more interesting in some 
respects to the student of Hinduism than the 
Assam valley. As everyone knows, Hinduism 
professes to be a race religion, the religion of the 
inhabitants of Bharat-varsa, of the Hindu people. 
Yet, since the origin of the Hindu religion is 
Yedic, and the Vedas were the collected hymns 
of the so-called ‘Aryan’ immigrants, the two 
hundred millions of people now calling themselves 
Hindus must, in part at least, and probably in 
large part, be the descendants of races who were 
converted to, or more properly adopted into, 
Hinduism. Indeed, the later developments that 
have sprung from Yedic worship must have been 
due in great measure to the influence of aboriginal 

* SBE xxv. 207-213. 

t See Deussen, AUgemdne Gesch. d. Philosophic, i. 3, pp. 90-93. 
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beliefs on the simple nature -worship of the Aryan 
invaders. That was essentially democratic in its 
nature, whereas the hierarchy of Brahmanism and 
the intellectual aristocracy of priests, philosophers, 
and the highly cultivated warrior chiefs who played 
so important- a part in the developmental Hinduism, 
must have been due to conquest, at once physical 
and in oral, of lower by higher races. Yet in most- 
parts of India the transition and the struggle are 
so distant that all memory of them is lost. The 
Bravidian of the South and the Bengali of the 
Kant alike believe that they were always Hindu. | 
The higher castes and classes, it is true, have dim j 
traditions of a time when their ancestors, fairer | 
and slighter in figure than the al*>rigmes, migrated j 
from iforth- Western India. But the lower castes i 
have no such traditions, and no curiosity as to ] 
how their distant ancestors came to be accepted I 
into the Hindu community. There are, of course, ! 
notable exceptions to this rule. On the whole, 
however, it is only the ethnologist who can con- 
jecture from the physical aspect of the various 
races of India that they were once non-Hindus 
and spoke some non-Aryan language. But in the 
Aasatu valley, owing to geographical and historical 
causes, which will presently las stated m briefly m 
possible, the process by which aboriginal tribes 
are accepted into the Hindu fraternity is seen in 
actual operation at the present time, and, by 
analogy and in some crises by actual historical 
indications, the process can be traced back few 
some two thousand years. In the Assam valley j 
we are on the border-land of the Hindu faith, and j 
see the most tolerant and receptive of creeds in J 
contact with the beliefs of Indo-Chinese races. It 
is singularly interesting to note how alien blood 
and alien civilizations are quietly assimilated by 
the alow, gentle, and irresistible fore© of Hindu 
ideas. 

In the earliest times of which we have my 
knowledge, what we now call the A warn valley 
was the nucleus and centre of the great independent 
kingdom of K&mmUpa iq.v,) f ajoarae which still 
survives as that of the modem District of K&mrGp, 
•whose capital, now Gaulilti for Gu&hiti), was 
then famous all over India as Pnigjyotishpur, the 
* City of Eastern astrology.’ This kingdom appears 
to have included, some 1500 yean ago, not only 
the valley of the Brahmaputra river, but also 
the whole of Eastern Bengal down to the sea, 
and in addition (a thing even more difficult of 
belief for the modern traveller) the nigged and 
now almost inaccessible mountains of Bhutan. It 
was apparently in the Bhutanese hills that the 
Mum ox Kamarupa -obtained their store of mineral 
wealth, and especially of copper. They were 
powerful monarebs, cultivated, warlike, and enter- 
prising. Each dynasty, m It arose Into- power, 
attracted the attention of the Br&hmoas, and, by 
one or other of the fictions- common to early law 
and early religion in all countries, was adopted 
into Hinduism, It was, indeed, by common 
consent, at Pr&giyotiahpur that there came into 
being the Taatrik form of Hinduism, that form 
which giv« especial prominence to the female 
energy of the deity, his active nature being 
in his Smti, or ‘wife,* Devi, as the 
mkti of Siva, it the energy chiefly identified with 
the mystery of sex mi magical powers, which are 
the leading topics of the Tanirm f the scriptures 
(though, of course, not the sole seriptures) of this 
form of Hindulsin, On the JftUiohal hill, a beautiful 
wooded emmenoe near the town of Gauhfttl, still 
standi the temple of Devi, one of the 

forms of the mMi of Siva. The legend that 
explains the amaent sanctity of Kamarupa and of 
KtesMri (the religions name of the Kilachal Mil) 
Is -ail follows s 


Sat i» the first wife of the god Siva, died, of sorrow at the 
discourtesy shown to her husband by her father Dakfo, who 
was incensed by the interruption of hi s^ famous uacriS.ee of 
burnt-offering, (it may be worth mentioning, as a picturesque 
circumstance, that when the woods on the withers slop** 
of the Bhutto and AM hills catch fire in the dry winter 
season, and can be teen glowing or biasing from great 
distances, the people to this day assert that the far-off glare 
against the sky is caused by the reviving asbaa of Daxpa’a 
interrupted sacrifice.) Siva, overcome by grief and remorse, 
wandered about the world, carrying, as & penance, his 
dead wife’s body on hit head. In order to arrest this penance 
and to prevent Siva from obtaining excessive power, Vfppj 
pursued him, and, by successive blows of his discus, lopped 
the body piecemeal, so that- it fell to earth lit fifty-one 
pieces. Wherever any piece fell, the place became a fafiwi- 
siMtm, Stored and a lit mmrt for pilgrims, But the most 
sacred of all was the Kimagiri hill, for this became Weniifled 
with the generative powers of Saii, and, probably by some 
subsequent extension of the idea, with those of Jhrititfvt, 
f the Broad Barth/ regarded as the mother of living beings. 
But Siva continued ins penance, and KAma-deva, the god of 
Love, was dispatched to beguile the mounter from bis austerities. 
He succeeded. Siva wag so indignant that he burnt the 
Indian Cupid to Mhea by a single glance from the eye in the 
midst of bis forehead. But Love was not destined to die 
eternally, and the land where fit recovered lift to inveigle men 
from contemplation and austerity was the beautiful valley ever 
since known as KAmarupa, the ' Shape of Love/ 

Ail the legend miffiriently indicate, tin? princes 
and upper elarnes el the kingdom of KAmarttpa 
were Hindus, probably ^p*>ke mnm Imlo-Enroj^sn 
dialed derived from 8nTii*krit, and were afrepHd 
as of Indian race. But the bulk of the people 
were not then, and many of them are not even 
now, Hindus. It is interesting, and not without 
more than ethnological interest, to indicate briefly 
what they were. 

In the greater part of India, except it* lb# extreme North- 
West, ih* psvipl* have a strong infusion of ftmridisn blond. In 
tbs Smith they speak what art known as ftmridten languages,. 
mu\ the ttouthrrn mm* are of flit dusky Negrito steam,, mmI 
apparently Min to African people*. In. the NorUv (Sset list 
ihariduan Wend is mingled with other, and wj::^eially lmh> 
CUmes, intustoD*. In the Assam valley the BrAhmane (priest* 
awl astrologer*) nestable their Bengali neigh hours, and tbs 
Docai, » targe atoenaaii caste, art plainly of Western origin. 
But the bulk of tbs people art evidently of partly Indo-Chln'eie 
blood, and ttMfephyskxu appeai»n»i» of ths * Mongolian * type, 
bearing, more or I mm v the characteristic aspect of tin yellow 
gum They hart themeelve* (with tbs exception of tha 
Attorns) »o> record, UoUwtea! or traditional, of iMIr advent 
into Aanun. But tbs itoguef*® they speak aw come due to 
the miwmdm tovasfoui of Indo-CfeJxMMM folk from the north* 
east and tba «cmUmnm& of tbs valley. Tilt olclwt fidcM^taese 
language spoken in Amm belongs to tht Mon * Khmer tub* 
family, which has recently teen niuned by ftehmklt of Vienna 
the * Austria ' family of tanrusims. Scfimldt claims that it. 
extends fmm Assam acre mo rariher India to Oambodtai and 
(hence through I’Wynsaia and M&cmnmm to fibster island. on 
tirn coast of South America. It I* worth noting. In passing, 
that Hindu dyrauriitn teem cites to hat* relgmwiiwtr ptepli* 
of this imes to the far Best *w$ well as In A warn. K A. Unit, 
in his Hu tor# qf desnai. quotas Ut# ruw of an Indian king, 
Saaiuda, who was ruling in (taper Burma In a.». XQfi, and also 
that of Hindu* who tat the Tehampa* or Shans in Ifirir nm- 
qoavta of toe mouths of Us* Mekong in a. n. t8& T feme If indue, 
aa Oaifc tun, must have pamed through AM®m B as, probably, 
did the Hindus from KAm-bfid, in Kf, India, who founded 
and gate If* mme to the Oambodi» kingdom k IndceChina* 
H it possible that Moo»Xtacr people* ineadsd md gave their 
toguigt tempmwrlly to mush of North- Extern Indk, ae well 
as to jarte of Burma. But the only Mon-Khmer tongue #«r* 
riving to Ami® is that of (be Kniais, now inhabiting &»d 
firing their mm# to the mountalne between KAmrfjf and 
SylheL Th»® istertHdli^ people remained independent until 
they cam# under BriMib rule, and bar# aoi ##*** »ow oome 
under Hindu toftttenoae. They are a curioui oounterpart 
of tbe Bzmum- to the ffrmrnm. SIsewhere tb* Mon-Khmer 
fitment* whether to blood «r epiNreh, has nomplttely 

wwimibtcd, au d am no lfmj$w be dfaiUnguiebfd* 

The next wave of Indo-CniMee Is reprosented by the 

mrlttw# %m$$m epealiing the Tlli«-to*Burti*«if tongue*- thrm 
have three m%m groupe of dlaleeta* Tbe first of them : te MA 
in and' to tht eeat or tht Ntft HiUft. Tht eeconu » 
Sttki-Cbint spoluMk to Manipur, €MbU t tfte Luihal hills* and 
by tb# mu mmm «m» known m the Mlkire, wbn now to Habit 
m outl>-ing bmttm of tb# KhMt bills toting Into the A*»m 
plain. Tb* peophi '«p«*klBg theee two groups of diateete have 
as yet hardly at w& ocane Into mmt ecu with Hlndulem, sad 
retain their own primitive anlmlittfl «ap*rttlfck®«, 'Tht third 
and most important group Is that now known (fine® Brian 
Hodgson’t oriehrateri tofOTgatoMM into Utelr lanfuage m& 
ethnolog.v) m * Bodoa* They eomprii© the m N«rth«r» 

Bengal : tb® Kach&ris of Mwttuwn Amm ; to* XHaodefta, who 
fire m to* hills between SowgMf and Otto*** ; tbe € are* md 
*Kj»jperwL inhabiting to® mountains called alter Ursa ; ocattered 
pkmgdolk known as Lti&ngg and BAbht* ; sad (if to*y really 
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belong 1 to the Bodo race) the Ohutiyas of Lakhixnpur and the 
great Majuli island in the Brahmaputra. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the people who now speak Bodo languages were 
all of common origin. But the wide-spread survival of this 
group of tongues presupposes an invasion of sufficient force to 
impose them upon subject and assimilated races. Moreover, 
since the acquisition of the Bodo speech was not, as in the case 
of the incursion of Indo-European tongues, accompanied by 
the imposition of any caste restrictions, the assimilation of race 
was complete. It is impossible to find any ethnological differ- 
ence between the various tribes now speaking the Bodo 
languages, except in so far as those who live in the plains 
among Hindus have acquired a tincture of Dra vidian and, 
in a very slight degree, of * Aryan * blood. The Koch race 
in Northern Bengal has become completely Hinduized, has 
adopted the Bengali language, and is practically a Hindu caste, 
to which modern converts from other Bodo races are still 
admitted. The Khyens, once a Bodo ruling race in Northern 
Bengal, are now wholly absorbed, and can no longer be 
identified. But the Meches and the Kacharis, though they 
live among Hindus, are still physically, linguistically, and in 
matters of belief, distinct races, as, to some extent, are the 
Ohutiyas also. The Garos, Tipperas, and Dimasas, being 
isolated highlanders, remain totally unaffected by Hindu 
influences, whether in language or religion. On the other 
hand, the race most properly described as Bodos (see art. 
Bonos) are rapidly losing their native speech, and are being 
adopted into Hinduism. 

What the Hinduism of the great kingdom of 
Kamarupa was, it is impossible to say now with 
any certainty. But it was evidently the aristo- 
cratic religion of kings and nobles only, and from 
the fact that its centre was the hill shrine of Kam- 
&k§& Devi, it was no doubt of the Tantrik type 
identified with Western Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal — a religion of propitiation of 
awful and uncomprehended natural forces by 
bloody sacrifices, often by the slaughter of human 
victims. Kamarupa, with its shrines, priests, kings, 
and heroes, figures largely in Sanskrit literature 
from the Mahdhharata downwards, and especially 
in certain Purdnas which deal chiefly with the 
worship of Siva and his iakti, such as the Kaliha 
Purdna. On the other hand, Krsna makes a fre- 
quent appearance in the stories told in connexion 
with various places in the Assam valley. Many of 
these tales seem to imply ancient contests between 
the cult of Krsna and that of Siva. 

For instance, in and round the little town of Tezpur, now the 
headquarters of the British District of Darrang, are the scattered 
remains of what seem to have been temples — stone pillars and 
slabs elaborately carved and ornamented. These are said to 
have been the palace of one Bana Asura (the word Asura im- 
plies that the lung was a non-Hindu by origin), who was the 
son of Bali Asura. Bana had many sons and one lovely daughter 
named Usha (perhaps after Ushas, the fair goddess of dawn). 
Usha dreamt one night of a beautiful youth, and vowed that 
she would marry no other than the prince of her dream. Her 
attendant Chitra-lekha (literally, the ‘ draughts- woman *) had 
magic skill in drawing portraits, and she drew in turn the 
features of all the princes in India. Finally, trembling and 
with hesitation, she ventured to depict Aniruddha, the grand- 
son of Kr$$a himself, and this picture Usha recognized as the 
vision that visited her sleep. Aniruddha was attracted by 
magic arts to Usha’s bower, and * married her according to the 
Gandharva ceremony.* The young lovers were surprised by the 
princess's father, who, in high wrath, being a fervent follower of 
Siva, cast the prince into prison, and confined him *in serpent 
bonds.* Kj§i?a came to his grandson’s rescue with a great fleet 
and army, and carried him and his bride away to distant 
Dwarika in Western India, but not until a great battle was 
fought, in which so much blood was shed that the town is 
called Sonitpur or Tezpur (‘the city of blood’) to this day, 
while the little river which runs near it is known as the 
Bharali, or ‘river of fear.* The low range of hills which here 
skirts the Brahmaputra hank is said to be the extinct remains 
of a series of fiery volcanoes cast up by the god Siva as a 

bulwark for his ally, the angry father Bana. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
this tide which has a certain ethnological interest. 
The ruins are visited in the dry season by the 
Daphlas, a wild tribe who live in the Northern 
hills. They declare that certain mysterious marks 
on the carved stones are 4 Daphla writing/ and 
that the buildings were the work of their ancestors. 
It is possible that the Daphlas once lived in the 
plains of Assam, and were driven into forest fast- 
nesses by some forgotten incnrsion of Indo-Chinese 
invaders. Their national costume, curiously enough, 
resembles the traditional dress of the god Siva, 
and the lower caste Hindus believe them to be of 


the race of that god, who is described in the 
books as a Kirati, ‘dweller in the hills/ It was 
indeed somewhere in these north-eastern hills that 
the Epic hero Arjuna received lessons in archery 
and other arts of war from Siva. In any case, the 
Daphlas have only to adopt Hindu rules of eating, 
marriage, etc., to he readily accepted into the 
Hindu fraternity. Again, it is said that Bhaluka, 
the grandson of Bana, built a fort, ruins of which 
are still_visible, not far from Balipara at the foot 
of the Aka hills. The Akas, whose chiefs now, 
on occasions of state, wear costumes evidently 
borrowed from Tibetan Buddhists, are said to 
claim descent from Bhaluka. It is possible that 
they too are descendants of a race that was 
driven into the hills, was once more or less Hin- 
duized, and may yet be accepted into the Hindu 
fold. 

Bub there are many such legends, all, or nearly all, relating to 
powerful Asura monarchs. One of the most famous of these 
was Naraka Asura, son of the Earth, who is said, in the Mahd- 
bhdrata and Purdna,, to have carried off the ear-rings of 

Aditi (the mother and daughter of Daksa, above described) to 
his impregnable castle of Pragjyotishpur, where Krsija, at the 
request of the gods, went and killed him and recovered the 
jewels. In the Harivarhsa the same story is told in a slightly 
different form. Narak’s son and successor was Bhagadatta, who 
is frequently mentioned in the Mahabhamta. In the Sabhd 
Parvan of the Epic, the tale is told of how Arjuna attacked 
Bhagadatta and compelled him to pay tribute. Subsequently, 
it is related that Bhagadatta went with a great army to the 
assistance of Duryodhan in the final struggle between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas in Western India. 

Those who are interested in the legendary period 
of Assamese history will find a full account of it in 
Gait’s History of Assam, In the first half of the 
7th cent, we at last get a glimpse of authentic 
history from the famous Chinese traveller Hinen 
Tsiang, who visited Kumar Bhaskara Varmana, 
then king of Kamarupa. Assam was not then, 
or apparently at any time, a Buddhist country. 
The king and the upper classes were Tantrik 
Hindus, the humbler folk were not yet recognized 
as Hindus at all. This, in the end, was perhaps 
an advantage, as we shall see when we come to 
more modern developments of Assamese Hinduism. 
From the 7th to the 12th cent, our sole knowledge 
of the country is derived from inscriptions on 
copper plates, most of them discovered by Gait, 
which were records of grants of land made to 
Ayurvedic Brahmans by Hindu monarchs. These 
documents contain lists of kings, and enable the 
historian to settle a few dates at rare intervals. 
When the Ahoms entered the Brahmaputra valley 
in 1282, the old kingdom of Kamarupa had been 
shorn of much of its pristine glory, ana the history 
of Assam proper may be said to begin. The 
Ahoms were Shans who descended into the valley 
over the Patkai pass from Upper Burma. M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, the eminent authority on 
this subject, Says that the Shans are the outcome 
of an interminglingof Mons, Negritos, and Chinese. 
They were a manly and hardy race, and (an un- 
usual thing in the East) possessed the historic 
instinct very strongly. Their bu-ran -jis (the 
word is one of the very few Shan words in the 
Assamese language) are chronicles comparable for 
accuracy of detail and picturesqueness of natation 
with those of any country, and from this time on 
we have a systematic account of the rise, decay, 
and fall of the Ahom rule, which resulted finally in 
British supremacy in Assam. The name Assam 
itself is probably derived from the word Ahom. 
The religious history of the Ahoms (q.v.) closely 
resembles that of previous rulers of the country. 
They, like their predecessors, finally established 
themselves at Pragjyotishpur (which gradually 
came to be called Gauhati) after having founded 
Sibsagar and other towns and palaces^ in Upper 
Assam. The kings and their Ahom subjects inter- 
married with their predecessors in the country, 
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and became, as zealous Hindus, defenders of the 
famous shrine of the Tan ink goddess Kamfiksa. 
But the bulk of the quiet, innocent, and cheerful 
Hindus of Assam are not Tan trike at all. Thev 
are, like the followers of Chaitnnya in Bengal, 
YaLsriavas, and hold agreed which is manifestly 
tinged by Buddhistic influences. Their faith is 
that of the Bh&gamtm, enthusiastic worshippers 
of a monotheistic personal god, who is regarded as 
the Father of his creatures, as accessible to prayer, 
as having been incarnate in human form, and as 
one who loves humanity. The soul is regarded as 
eternal, and extinction or absorption m not con- 
sidcred as possible or desirable. Rather is it the 
object of the ¥&%riawa worshipper to obtain by 
bmkti , or * devotion,* and prayer, fellowship with 
and ultimate approach to the presence of the 
divinity {see Bhakti-Marga). 

2, Skktism.—(«) ffut&rkal aspect* —-This new 
religion, to which the majority of the converts to 
Hinduism from the humbler races and classes now ■, 
belong, came into being at a time when the Assam 
valley was divided between the Koch kings of the 
West and the A horn kings who were establishing 
their dominion in the East* One of the greatest 
of the Koch rulers w m Kara N&r&yana, who died 
in 1.584 after a rale of nearly fifty years. In his 
time the Koch power reached its zenith, chiefly 
owing to the warlike ability and energy of ^ has 
brother, the celebrated commander Kilarai. Kara 
K dray ana himself is described m a man of mild 
and studious disposition, who greatly encouraged 
the spread of the Hindu religion. , Like all the 
rulers of Assam, he was, himself a S&kta (a wor- 
shipper of the Mkli of Siva), and he re-built the 
temple of Devi, which had been destroyed 

by Mu«alman invaders, He imported Br&hraaas 
from Bengal to conduct the religious ceremonies at 
the temple, and, to this day, the parva&m gufmm 
f ‘ mountain priest ’) who is the chief priest at K&m- 
Akj&g in a .Bengali from the great seat of Bengal 
religion and culture at Nuddea. The temple con- 
tains two atone figures which are mid to represent 
Mam, Mlrty&ns himself and his warrior brother 

BilAxai for Sedcladhv&Jh What S&ktism then was 
(and what it still Is in principle) may be judged 

from the etiramonies conducted at tee opening of 

the restored temple. Here we cannot do better 
than quote from uait s s Eutonj* 

* At Hil» Mm* Atfctfcm wm the jwedmnlawit form of Mte 
In this part of India Its swtiifef taf* fewo their otetrmnet* on 

the Tin tows, & mrlm of rofilgteui works In which the various 

cmremmAw* pr#y«», and laosatatloas art nreserfbed in a 
dWogot between Sim and hie wife F&mti The fundamental 
idea Is- tee worship of the female principle, the procreative 
power of nature as manifested by jwreenfted desire. It is a 
xwllgftoti of bloody sacrifices from which even human telngi 
were not exempt In the BdiiM Pwrdptt it Is atotod that- a 
man without blemish is the most acceptable weriilee that can 
'be offered, md the manner in which the victim is to be dealt 
with Is Wti ■ down In treat ffotsiL When the new temple of 
KAtnikfi was opened, the occasion w u celebrated by tbs im- 
molation of no few than a hundred mud forty men, whose beads 
mm offered to the goddess on salvers made of mppmt* Accord- 
ing to the Htpfi loom, there w« in Kamarupa a claim of persons 
called Bhoyis, who were voluntary victims. From the time 
when they announced that the goddess had called them, they 
were treated as privileged persons ; %hef were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman, tw at their command ; 
but when the annual festival cmuds round, they were killed. 
Magic alto held an Important place in the estimation of this 
sect, and in the Ain~\~Aktmri toe people were accused, among 
other practices, of divination by toe examination of a child cut 
oat of toe body of;** a pr#f»»t woman who fas* .gone her fall 
term of month#.** The religious ceremonies of the sect were 
equally abominable,, and they were often associated with licen- 
tious orgies too disgusting to be even hinted at* (p. 56). 

It may Be noticed as a historical fact, that the 

S&ktism of KfcnAk$j| was the religion in turn of 

dynasty .after dynasty of decadent monarchs, each 

t ronioted from a state of semi-savagery by adoption 
ito Hinduism. It may be, on the one hand, that 
something of savage brutality and Inst were im- 

ported into the colt by association with primitive 


beliefs. Certain it is that all the royal families, 
whether of the Brahmaputra valley or of the ad- 
jacent Surma valley, seem to have been addicted 
to human sacrifice and to all the excesses and 
abuses that go with panic-stricken cruelty. It is 
a fact, too, that life m the soft, enervating, and 
malarious climate of Assam invariably produced 
physical and moral decay in the fine and manly 
Indo-Chinese races that invaded the country. 
When the British took possession of Assam, the 
Burmese were in occupation of the valley, and 
were belying their Buddhist creed by cruelties pro- 
bably unequalled in savagery in any part of the 
world. Had they established themselves on the 
ruins of the Ahom monarchy, there can be little 
doubt that they, too, would have come under the 
influence of environment, and that their race 
would have become emasculated by commixture 
with the degenerate plains-people. Certainly the 
Tantrik religion of Kamaksa wm one of incon- 
ceivable cruelty and degradation. Before going 
on to describe how in the 1 6th cent. & reformation 
of the utmost importance and interest altered the 
whole aspect and application of Hinduism in 
Assam, it may be well to state briefly what the 
present state of SlktK worship in the Brahmaputra 
■valley ,is known to be, 

(6) Mktimn at the present rime.— The modem 
manifestations of the cult of the generative and 
reproductive forces of Mature are undoubtedly less 
sense*!, less devilishly cruel, than in meduevai 
times, and this for a variety of tolerably obvious 
reasons; {1} the reaction from Burmese oppression 
helped the natural tendency of the Assamese 
temperament towards placid acquiescence and 
tolerance; |2) the example of the reformed and 
infinitely milder and purer religion of the Bhakats 
had a similar influence; (3) British rule, again, 
has made open cruelty and obscenity impossible, 
and even the secret performance of illegal rites 
dangerous; (4) above all, per bans, the spread of 
education, the improvement of ■communication, 
and the fact that Assam has. now probably & 

larger foreign population In proportion to its total 

numbers than any other Indian province, have 
effected a real change In the tenets, perhaps, and 
certainly in the manners of S&ktas. SAkfckm 
remains, and must remain while the Tantnia are 

the scriptures of the .sect, a religion of blind terror, 

of mieomprehe&ded forces, of the terrible mystery 

of birth and death. The root-idea teems to be 
that Mature creates only to destroy; that she 
■creates only became the destroy*; that life is 
begotten only because it ii foredoomed to early 
destruction. The fi&ktlsfc can Indeed say of his 
Kam&k$ft, or of some other form of the generative 
powers of boon nature, that, like the Lueretian 
Venus, 

*per to qoonfaua geecs ©m»« aataMuatom 
Concfpltur. exortum lamina tolls.* 

He can., indeed, take pleasure in the recurring 
marvel of love. But behind seems to lurk a 
morbid sense that life and death go hand In hand, 
or rather that one in the shadow of the other. 
Since the Venus of the Nlifcchal hill Is Mistress of 
Life, and Love, and Death, it Is inferred that weak 
mortals, her children, can do her service by loving, 
by begetting, by slaying. This sentiment is very 
widely, if obscurely, present In the minds of Hindu* 
of mm the highest intelligence md culture. In 
Bhunumati (Calcutta, 1900), a novel by the poet 
Navin Chandra Sen, the moat eminent of living 
Bengali men of letter?*, the sense of the mingled 
horror and rapture of Sikti-worahip is expressed in 

a way that no mere description by a foreigner could 

■convey. The novel contains, incidentally, a graphic 
account of the appalling cyclone and tidal wave 
which swept over the district of OMttegong in 
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October 1897. The whole description is a vivid 
reminder of the fact that this remote corner of 
Eastern Bengal was once part of the vanished king- 
dom of Kamarupa, and still preserves its ancient 
attitude towards the inscrutable mysteries of our 
common existence. 

The tale opens with a singularly beautiful and poetic descrip- 
tion of the smiling: aspect of the Chittagong coast in late 
autumn, of the blue sea flecked with foam as the water of a 
lake is studded with swaying lilies, of the pale azure of the 
sky overhead, of the yellow sands shining in the happy bright- 
ness of morning sunshine, and behind them the rich gold of 
ripening crops, varied by the dense green foliage, in which the 
brown-roofed cottages of the peasants nestle. To the north 
soars the sacred peak of Chandra-sekhar, crowned with the 
gleam of the white temple of the goddess, and to the south 
lies the rocky island shrine of the local Venus at Maskhal, 
an Indian Cyprus on a small scale. It is the eve of the 
annual festival at which, in old time, human sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess of Life and Death. The people are 
happy In the expectation of a plentiful harvest. They are 
preparing the simple presents with which they rejoice the 
hearts of their relatives and children ; their minds are filled 
with gratitude for safety, and prosperity, and sufficient food. 
But the goddess is bent on warning her creatures that death 
is her function as well as life, and love, and happiness. On the 
fated night of the cyclone, when the rough and simple peasant 
folk are quietly sleeping, the great wind blows suddenly with- 
out visible warning, ana, catching up the rising tide, pours it 
in a torrent of impartial destruction over the sleeping coast, 
involving all — happy homes, men, women, and children, ripen- 
ing crops, prowling beasts of prey, and harmless domestic 
animals, even the birds of the air— m one common hecatomb. 
The goddess has exacted her own sacrifice, since men no longer 
offer victims at her altar. The chapter is significantly headed 
* Rava-K§ettra t ’ the * Field of Battle.* 

And this, be it noticed, is not a description 
written by a fanatic priest, Navin Chandra Sen 
is an English scholar, and an administrator who 
rose high in the British service. He has been an 
ardent student of English literature, and, as his 
poetical works show, is deeply interested in the 
study of religion. But the warp and woof of the 
devotional texture of his mind is made up of the 
ancient conceptions which gave the Brahmans of 
Pragjyotishpur their supremacy through Eastern 
India, and the kingdom of Kamarupa its old 
reputation for magic, sorcery, and divination. It 
is still a land of spells and charms; and mystic 
formulas, rightly used, still have power to bless 
and curse, to draw on fellow-mortals the smile or 
frown of the inscrutable goddess in whose hands 
are the gifts of birth, love, and death alike. 

The temple at Nilachal is open to the visits of 
foreigners ; but its rites are not, even now, very 
accurately known to the uninitiated. During the 
Amabasya week the shrine is closed to all, be- 
cause, by a quaint fancy, that is the period during 
which Mother Earth, obscurely identified with the 
goddess, is unclean. Conversely, the great river 
Brahmaputra, which flows under the shrine, is, 
for reasons mythological and other, ceremonially 
impure throughout the year, except on the annual 
bathing-festival of the AsokastamI, when ablution 
in his waters becomes as cleansing as bathing in 
Mother Ganges herself. 

In the Report on the Census of Assam , taken in 
1891, Gait writes as follows : 

‘ Their religious ceremonies [t\e. those of the f§aktas of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam] have frequently been the subject of adverse 
criticism. Robinson says* that some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of Kamaksa relate to things that can 
never become the subject of description^ and that “the most 
abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, 
which it is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind could 
he capable of devising.” I am not aware on what authority he 
framed this extremely strong denunciation, but his statements 
are supported by other writers, and have not, so far as I know, 
been contradicted. It is well known that dancing girls are 
maintained at all the principal temples, and it seems certain 
that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted under the guise 
f religion.* Here Gait refers his readers to the account of 
iktism given by Monier Williams in his Religious Life and 
TbxmgMvn India. 

The five essentials for worship are the five Ma- 
Icaras, or ‘ five M's, 3 namely, Madya, * wine * ; 

* Descriptive Account of Assam , p. 268. 


Mamsa , * flesh 5 ; Matsya , ‘ fish 9 ; Mudra, c parched 
grain and mystic gesticulation ’ ; and Maithuna , 
4 the indulgence of sex.’ B. C. Allen has a similar 
account of modern Saktism in the Assam Census 
Report for 1901. 

Before quitting the subject of Tantrik worship 
in Assam, it is only right to warn the reader that 
descriptions based on the excesses of possibly a 
few enthusiasts must not he accepted as a fair 
account of either the religious belief^ or the ethics 
of the great bulk of Assamese Saktas. Like 
most Eastern Indians, and especially those who 
have an infusion of Indo-Chinese blood, they are 
a mild, contented, and smiling race, little given to 
excesses of any kind, good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and, so far as the long experience of those 
Europeans who have lived among them shows, not 
more addicted to grossly superstitious practices 
than the bulk of humanity. Religion with them, 
as with most races, is left in its more esoteric 
forms to priests, experts, devotees, and enthusi- 
asts. There are a few dancing girls at the 
Kamaksa temple, it is true, and it is to he feared 
that these are devoted to the perversely logical 
extremes of a creed of panic terror, and morbid 
exaggeration of the facts of sense. But there is no 
part of India where womanly virtue and modesty 
are more valued and more consistently practised 
than in Assam, which in this respect compares 
very favourably with neighbouring Bengal, where 
prostitution is rife. In truth, the Sakti-worship 
of Kamaksa can hardly he considered as belonging 
to Assam in any proper sense. It is the creed, so 
far as it is Assamese at all, of the upper classes, 
all of whom claim to he of foreign origin; and 
there can be no doubt that, except at the temple 
itself, it has been purified by contact with the 
true national religion of the country, the reformed 
Yaisnavism, to which it is a pleasure and a relief 
to turn. 

3. The Vaisnavism of Assam. — {a) The histori- 
cal aspect of Assamese Visnu-worship. — When the 
Koch king Nara Narayana (1528-1584) ruled in 
Western Assam, and the Ahom king Chuhumung, 
whose Hindu name was Swarga Narayana (1497- 
1593), ruled over the eastern part of the Brahma- 
putra valley, the great social and religious reform 
initiated in Bengal by Chaitanya spread to Assam, 
and became the foundation of what is still the popu- 
lar and prevalent form of Hinduism in the country. 

In still earlier times, when the Ahoms entered the Brahma- 
putra valley, there were twelve subordinate rulers or chiefs, 
who were known as the Bara Bhuiya, and these claimed to be 
descendants of Samudra, the minister of an ancient and still 
famous ruler called Arimatta. Samudra, it is said, seized 
the throne on the expulsion of Arimatta's son Ratna Singh. 
Samudra was succeeded by his son Manohar, and Manohar’s 
daughter Laksmi became the bride of the sun-god, to whom 
she bore two sons, Santanu and Samanta. Santanu became a 
follower of yi§pu, and Samanta a Sakta and worshipper of the 
rival deity Siva — another reminder of the never-ending contest 
between the two great Hindu schools of divinity. The brothers 
separated, Santanu and his sons going to Rampur in Nowgong, 
while Samanta remained in Eastern Assam, at Lakfmipur, 
the village from which the British District of Lakhimpur takes 
its name. He and his descendants seem to have exercised a 
gradually diminishing political power, and for a long time 
maintained their independence against the Kachari or Bodo 
king who then ruled in Central Assam, and the powerful 
Chutiya monarch whose capital was at Sadiya, near the north- 
eastern frontier. Ultimately, however, they fell victims to the 
usual law of decay to which all Assamese dynasties have been 
subject, and were subdued by the rising Ahom power. As in 
so many other cases, this semi-royal family became reconciled 
to the common lot of Assamese humanity, and, save for some 
lingering pride of race and some intellectual aspirations, were 
merged in the landholding class. One of Santanu's descend- 
ants, named Rajdhar, settled at Bardowa in Central Assam, 
and his son Kusambar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankara Deva. 

This is one of two versions given by Gait of the 
origin of the first of the reformers of Assam. 
The other story does not differ in material points 
from that which has been summarized above. It, 
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too, describes Sankara Deva m the descendant of 
famous chiefs, but speaks of these as the wardens 
of the northern marches. 

It if ifud of Ankara Shat h* early reeog&ME the crude ami ! 
cruel features of the cult of the ®t Life and Death, i 

and tit puzzled by the an n a **n r f the SmJcfeft religion, obvious 
enough to modern miisl*, if they nnsaenled few difficulties to 
simple races surr ended not only by human foes, but bv the 
frequently bcwtile and always terrible and iacompr»jhoiisih!e ; 
force® of V lard «? fierce, sunshine, and one much nuhject-to ! 
mrlhQualct and storm, Sa»l»ra’« fat* «*« mat in a happier I 
•nod more peaceful time* when there ms an equilibrium of 
foroee between the two greet powers of the Kocb and the I 
item, am! when men limit leisure !<i think Of the possibility | 
that human beings might lift at peace together, i 

and that Nature hersdl might not te so hestilti after all. He i 
spent twelve years its Bengal, chit %, it is guppeeed, at Suddea, i 
where be learnt the rrllgmus ideas rf a greater than himself, : 
the famous reformer Chaitaoya. tike his matter, hi made the i 
Bh&gavai ftikl his scripture, and KffQ*» the heroic i&ear* : ; 
nation of Yijqu, the god of til# worship, lit w»* «»« of the ! 
meet eminent of the many teachers, both before and after ! 
Chaftanya, «if the BM Mr«?» religion, which in some of it* forms j 
» clnsudy resembles the tea hinge of Christ minify that it has I 
been supposed by some that the- doctrine of hhakti, orptreonal i 
adoration of a divine Father, was borrowed fr mi the Thjmaaine 
Ohris&iims of Southern I ml; a (»m BiuktpmMwm), Hankara, at 
all events, abjured priest*, kl 1«, and isaites, and taught that 
all men arc alike ilir sons id V wpi, proerised of immortal souls, 
and capable of is* ng fried from am and eom»w by addmaing 
their prayers n t f » ,r loving Father, lit a! first sir v« to 
pitfjpagate Id* klma- him! hie rattiest desire to find onmrrte : 
atfonla another |«m1lrl with Christianity — in the Ah-m 
tfMqlttiotiih Ifat ihe AhOttt king# wp re under tot dmttinaiiim 
of tfokt* prim#, who denounced the iw»¥»!#r a* a haretta. 
sanksT* was compelled to take refute at fkrpetA, In the king* 
don of the mild and enlightened Koch king Ha ft Hartya^a, : 
It it said Hmt the king, bad many intend* era with,*!)* r# former, 
and even propel to htwiiiie bis rftaripl*. Itutftoduura, with 
charsets rinks tuodmiy, refused the honour. 

Tliia story mity merely record in it ronrisc and 
picturesque form" the fact that the Vai^navae of 
Ajmmuu never tried, m their fttAhman jimiereenoni 
had done, to win over the ruling cImmm. Their 
‘ kingdom/ if the expremitm may tie used without 
irreverence, * wm not uf thin world/ and they were 
content to make convert# . among the hum Meat 
races and daNtea, those which ortMox Hinduism 
had, with some vague memory of the old ‘Aryan’ 
exclusiveness, warded m M leeches and "bar* 
'h&itm. It it aald fey modern followers of Sankara 
that lit had studied the BkA§mmd G . ifdL Wore he 
pr«»«itcl to Bengal, with Hari Bum and Dfiuiodar 
I>eva, suheequently to be themaelves founders of 
minor Vmfpava sects. ft is poaalble that there ! 
w«s at this period & widely spread wave of religious 
isouiry mid a silent (evolution against the physi- 
cal and spiritual tyranny of Sikta priests., ft is 
at least & curious coincidence that, when Luther 
and other reformers were rebelling against the 
abases of Roman doctrine and discipline, a pre- 
cisely similar movement should have produced 
Hari Vyksa in Nep&l, Rfmftnanda is Orissa, 
Chjfiitsuya in Bengal,, and Sankara in Assam. 

Sankara is said to have lived to great old age, 
and to have died in the year 2869. ' He was suc- 
ceeded by lib favourite disciple M&dhava, a Kly- 
astha like hixnaqlf, Among tboee who still follow 
the teaching of Sankara, Midhava k regarded with 
even greater reverence than Saakam himself and 
the eeci i» commonly known ** the Mah&puru- 
fiy&t, the followers ox the ‘Great Man tor Teacher, 


which lies in the Brahmaputra, between the 
modern Districts of Sibsag&r and Lakhiropur. 
There is little S&ktism now except in Klmrftp 
Laur ; and that of the Vakpavas in Lower Assam 
m mainly Mahapurusiya, while* I'pper Siam, in- 
cluding Nowgong, east of the Kalaug, is inhabited 
mainly by followers of the Buimuiiya puminA. 

But even in Upper Assam the Brahmans did not 
in early times exercise an unmieationed sway* 
There was one Aniruddha, a Biolita or^vriter % 
caste, who quarrelled with Sankara Deva &nd 
founded the Moamarift sect, w hich played an im- 
j>ortant part in subsequent political events, and is 
known to all students of Assamese history m the 
origin of the famous Moamuria rebellion. It is 
said that the word 1 Moamuria % is a nickname, 
contemptuously given by the Brfthmana to the 
low*eaate followers of t Amirmldha, who lived by & 
fresh-water lagoon which abounded in the coarse 
fish known m mm* His ciisriplea w* re known as 
* killers of moa-fkh.* They ix*came ‘fkhera of 
men * to considerable purpose in later times, and 
furnished a hard nut for the A horn rulers of Assam 
to crnck. 

Fora time the Mah^mintoiymi and BAnnmiyas 
between them practically %m»ind Sokiism from 
Assam. Its natural i «n wna due to ilit* royal 
pride of the famo«a < Almin king Snkhrungplhl, 
tattler known by Id** Hindu name of ltudra 
Singh fl61M-2Tl4|. He wished to adopt Hindu- 
ism, and was Urn proud accept the mmn^ the 
oath and formula of orUiiaioxy. from K^ubjoct* 
lie imjairteii one Bhattoehariya from 

Nuddea, and made him pnrmtm rn^iin, the 
high priest of the jiuountoin- tons pie of Kmmik^A 
Kf^Jiarim was a Sakia, md the Court and its 
dependents adopted Ida form of Hinduism. The 
new grifsdnst jpnostly arrogance w« aptly shown 
when Itedra Singh died and wm succeeded by hi* 
mm, Sanyooph* or Lakknii Singh. K.f^nar&m 
refuaed to temgaim the young king, on the ground 
of UlegiUmaey. Lak&ni Siiigh accordingly im- 
ported ‘'another S4kta priest from Bengal, who 
w m the founder of the family of the Ka Husain, 
the * Hew Private/ m the Parv&tk Gubins are 
the heads of the Kill G«#»iit§ t who together with 
them form the tmcletie of Slkfcbm in Aseam. 
There are, however,^ few fepreeentativee still of 
the old iiuiigttQOttJk S&ktUm of the Assam valley, 
who, from their habit of going about un-turbaned, 
are known by the title of }fnmH the * Bare* 

head*/ Gait Mievm that Hiiktiani has more vital 
force than Vaiypavum, * Many V&%i*v,&s/ he 
says, *ary attracted by the more" realistic worship 
of the Shkt4W, ami offer sacritiem at Kamhkfl 
despite the remount ranee* of their spiritual guides/ 
In truth, Vai^iiavi&m, m practised by its humbler 
converts, b but a stage removed from the animistic 
creed of the aboriginal raeee of Assam. It in- 
velvet chiefly the giving up of good roast pork 
and rioe-beer— luauriM to which ‘ the e«te» that 
have Indo-Chinese Hood in their veins are much 
addicted. Slktwm, on the other hand, puts little 
check on semual gmtiheation, since it m always 


themselves m ineamations of the male or female 
form of the deity, and so to plaaawt divinity by 
pleading thttmadinWi 

0) vaipmvwm at the prmmt remains 
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rustic existence is so uneventful and unehequeied 
that a very plain and uncomplex theory of moral 
and matenaf existence suffices them. The Maha- 
purusiyas now regard Sankara and Madhava as 
avatars , or incarnations of Visnu, though neither 
of them claimed this promotion in his lifetime, 
and would, indeed, have regarded such an assump- 
tion of divine honours with horror. The way to 
salvation lies through the performance of good 
deeds and the devout pronouncing of the name of 
Hari. Worship is carried out by the performances 
of sankirtan , the enthusiastic singing of hymns 
accompanied by much beating of drums {dhol) 
and clashing of cymbals (. Jcctrtm ). The ten incar- 
nations, or Da§ Avatar , of Visnu are believed in. 
Caste prejudices, though theoretically opposed 
to the tenets of the sect, were not wholly de- 
stroyed by Madhava himself, and are slowly but 
surely reasserting themselves, perhaps under the 
influence of the adjacent Saktism. The Maha- 
purusiyas do not, however, recognize caste so 
fully as the sects that have Brahman leaders. 
The Kaulia Bhakats , the monks or recluses who 
live in the precincts of the chattras, are celibates, 
ascetics, ana wholly ignore caste, as being of the 
nature of worldly distinctions. In each chattra 
there is an image of Vi§nu, but this is said by the 
Kaulias to be a mere concession to the idolatrous 
weaknesses of the common people. They them- 
selves do not pay any reverence to the idol, and 
are pure monotheists after the teaching of the 
Bhagavad Gita, with, no doubt, in the case of 
the better read among them, a leaning towards 
pantheism. 

The Mah&purusiyas eat the flesh of wild animals, 
such as deer, and also all feathered game. They 
do not eat domesticated animals or fowls. (It 
may be worth mentioning that the Assamese 
word for * deer 5 is pahu , the local pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit pasu. The deer is, in fact, * the 
animal.’) The Mahapurusiyas do not kill with 
the knife or poleaxe, as most Indians do, but 
cudgel animals to death. Their principal scrip- 
tures are a Kirtan and Daiam attributed to Sankar 
Deva, and a Namghosa and Batndvali said to have 
been composed by Madhava. The Kirtan and 
Namghosa are anthologies from different purdnas . 
The Daiam and the Batndvali are extracts from 
the Bhagavad Gita. The Mahapurusiyas refuse to 
eat with the Damodariyas, but, curiously enough, 
intermarriage with them is not unknown. 

The Damodariyas worship the idol of Krsna, 
and they regard their founder Damodar Deva as 
an incarnation of that god. Refusing the spiritual 
leadership of Sudras, they refuse, necessarily, to 
recognize the claims to homage of Sankar and 
Madhava. In other respects there is little differ- 
ence between their tenets and habits and those 
of the Mahapurusiyas. Though they are care- 
ful for Brahmanical supremacy, they are, strange 
to say, less strict in diet than the Mahapuru- 
siyas, and eat the flesh of goats, pigeons, ducks, 
etc., following in that respect the example of their 
Brahman teachers. Nor are they so particular 
as the Sudra caste in matters of personal clean- 
liness. 

The followers of Hari Deva regard their leader 
as an emanation of Krsna, but do not on that 
account deny that Sankar was also an incarnation 
of Visnu. Among them prevails the practice of 
the hhakat-seva, which permits their Brahman 
leaders to accept indiscriminately all offerings 
made to them by their jajmdnas, or disciples. 
Hari Deva was himself an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sankara and Madhava, but in modern times the 
tendency is for the followers of this reformer to 
identify themselves with the Damodariyas. 

Finally, a few words must be said as to the fol- 


lowers of Gopal Deva. Gopal was a disciple 
of Sankara, who quarrelled with his leader, and 
started a chattra of his own. But it is said that 
the misunderstanding did not wholly destroy their 
liking and respect for one another, and it is diffi- 
cult at the present day to see much difference 
between the beliefs and practices of the followers 
of Gopal Deva and the Mahapurusiyas. The 
former hold an annual festival in honour of their 
founder, but in other respects are much the same 
as members of the rival sect. 

4. Methods of conversion. — The most important 
method of conversion to Hinduism in Assam, but 
one always reserved for ruling princes and power- 
ful tribes, and now obsolete, was that described 
by Gait as * conversion by fiction.’ As he says 
{Census of Assam, 1891, p. 83); 

‘The Brahmans ingratiate themselves with the head of the 
tribe, discover that he is a Hindu, of| unexceptionable ante- 
cedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought fit 
to conceal their identity, and present him with a brand new 
genealogy, in which his descent is traced hack to some god in 
the Hindu pantheon or some potentate in Hindu mythology. 
Thus the Koch kings are said to he descended from £iva, who, 
assuming the form of Haria Mandal, had intercourse with his 
wife, who was no other than an incarnation of Parvati. While 
a divine origin for the king was thus furnished, the rest of the 
tribe were not forgotten. It was explained to them that they 
were K^atriyas who fled eastwards to escape the wrath of 
ParaAurama, and had remained there ever since, disguised as 
Meches and Koches. The Kachari kings of Hiramba were 
similarly converted, and_, after their ancestry had been satisfac- 
torily traced back to Bhlma, the two chiefs, Kjrgpa and Govinda 
Chandra, were placed (about 1790 a.d.) in the body of a large 
copper image of a cow, and were thence produced to an admir- 
ing people as newly born Hindus. The whole of the Kacharia 
of that part of the country were also admitted to be of 
K§atriya origin, and were allowed to assume the sacred thread 
on declaring their adherence to the orthodox faith. The con- 
version of the Manipuris (or Meithei the Kuki-Chin race 
inhabiting the Imphfil valley) happened in precisely the same 
way. Arjuna was alleged to have been the founder of the royal 
family, while the masses of the people, like the Kacharia, were 
admitted to be “concealed K^atriyas.” To this day a Naga or 
Kuki on conversion is at liberty to describe himself accordingly 
and to assume the sacred thread. For the Ahoms, Indra was 
selected as the mythical progenitor of the kings, but no special 
origin seems to have been assigned to the common people, so 
that an Shorn on conversion takes as low a place in the Hindu 
caste system, in his own estimation, as he does in that of ortho- 
dox Hindus/ 

Here Gait adds an interesting note to the effect 
that Indra also enters into the traditions of the 
Mon-Annam races of Burma and the Far East. 
Indra alone of the Vedic gods, Forbes tells us, 
has been admitted into Buddhist mythology 
{Languages of Further India , p. 41). It is just 
possible that the A horn kings brought the tradition 
of their heavenly descent with them from Burma, 
and did not obtain it from their priestly attend- 
ants. 

The fictional system of conversion had its ad- 
vantages. It admitted whole races at a time into 
Hinduism. But it involved important concessions, 
which the Brahmans were not likely to make unless 
they could receive some equivalent in return. 
Converts who belong to tribes for which a high 
ancestry has already been invented, continue to 
claim admittance to their reputed caste — generally, 
of course, a high one. But nowadays conversion 
is sporadic and confined to humble folk, and such 
people are kept on a much lower footing than the 
kings, warriors, and invading races of old time. 
Sometimes they change their tribal name and 
enter a caste specially reserved for them. Some- 
times they even become Hindu without changing 
the title of their race. 

In the Assam valley the Koch caste is usually 
allotted to converts-— a circumstance not without 
interest when it is considered that Koch was 
originally the name of a race whose members, in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, changed their name 
to Rajbamsi, or ‘royal-born,’ when they adopted 
Hinduism. The true Bodos of the Kachari Dwars 
usually enter this caste, while their highland 
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cousins, the Di-mfUfisu, m already related, have 
'been raised to Ksatriya rank. But eves the 
name of Koch cannot he assumed all at once. A 
Kachan, fox instance, begins by placing himself 
under the protection of a gmmm and taking the 
oath of obedience, or surah. He is then called a 
S&raniya, At this stage he still eats pigs and 
fowls, ‘and continues to drink beer and* less fre* 

xxenily, distilled spirits- Next he (or rather his 

escendants) becomes a Mod&hi* which implies the 
renunciation of alcohol. By slow degrees the 
ancestral yearning for unholy food and drink 
diminishes'' or disappears, and, having become a 
ceremonially pure Hindu, the aforetime Kach&ri 
is accepted as a K&mt&Ii or Bap Koch. Even then, 
however, he is subject to relapses, especially in 
the matter of pork, as the presence of pigs in Koch 
villages sufficiently testifies. 

■ In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, 
where caste feeling is even now weaker than on 
the coniines of Bengal, a change of name is un- 
necessary, and a Koch&ri or A 1mm retains his 
tribal appellation. In the .Surma valley the only 
Indo-Chinese tribes who are now converted are 
Mnaipuris and Kachans; md these, tm explainer! 
above, are entitled to be received an Kpuriyas 
though the Epitrlya caste no longer exists among 
the Bengalis. There are a few Tippern* iRodo 
folk from the Ttppera lulls) who are received into 
Hinduism. These obtain the as yet unexplained 
caste name of Kiirh. 

It may he mentioned in passing that instances 
have bean known in which members of hill trills 
have undergone a stage of Christianity on their 
way to Hinduism. 

For 1 instance, there is a wi-H-»uthrnti»wJatl am of §. young 
Ischfcri in I>amm$ who w brought np in » minima *efcwf ( 
wm baptised, and obtained a aftmcwhtl JueraOvf pom, T * » 
ma« of ' his mv it mmrni natural tea? he thmikl U*v«a hi# ; 
saving* in a polyjpMMMtt mites, suet he t» at jpoiw pal m to 
convjhre Isis mtamjiry that lie could IS ®4 nothin* In tit# Hm 
fmtmmnt to prevent » teyimn froia bring tti« hu*b*nd -of two 
wirm It wag, of count, imptmMt tm hits paatior to MGeqpt bi« 
thm o f the «», hut be married a Koch girl m mm* 

and fetoMlf in dm coon* te«»e i ttloda lock. 

At the promt time the ferment of political 
agitation which is ©tining la Bengal has spread, 
to some extent, to the educated ' elasaes m the 
Assam valley. The movement is largely a Hindu 
movement, and implies the fervent adoration of a 
MM, or mother, to whom the Bande M'Mdmm 
hymn l» addressed. This hymn is usually inter- 
preted as an invocation of the mother-land ; and, 
in one sense, it undoubtedly • has this meaning. 
But no one who will take the trouble to read the 
^context in the well-known novel of Ananda Ma$k $ 
from which the hymn is taken, will have any 
difficulty in convincing himself that the invocation 
has also m esoteric sense, and implies the ado ra- 
tion of a femjrie divinity, who is, more or less 
disguised, the Sfikti of the old cult of the vanished 
kingdom of Prfigjyotishpur. The neo-S&ktiste 
who, in Bengal and Assam at least, head the new 
* national 1 movement towards autonomy and Inde- 
pendence of British rule, boldly claim, on the 
strength of their education and intellectual ability, 
an equality with European races, and, of late, 
have exhibited a marked desire to be admitted 
to the amenities of European society. They them- 
selves confess that the social and political progress 
of Japan has given the hint for this new ambition. 
It will be a matter of much interest to see whether 
followers of the more esoteric and, according to 
European ideas, less pure and elevating form of 
Hindu belief will be able so to transmute their 

■ social system and ideals as to obtain admittance 
into even the comparatively tolerant society of 
modem Europe. Of the intellectual ability of the 
Aryo - Dravidian upper classes of Bengal and 
Assam, the heirs of the ancient civilization of 


K&mar&pa, there can be no doubt. That most 
of them are good citizens and excellent in their 
dealings with ope another i» equally undoubted. 
It may be that Saktism at its worst was no worse 
than the society depicted, for instance, in the tales 
of Apuleiuj*— a society which nevertheless still 
retained something of the administrative instincts 
of Republican Home. It would l«» unwise to 
dogmatize or prophesy in a matter whoso solu- 
tion must depend on many Incalculable events* 
It would be unfair to remind the political re- 
formers of Assam that the shrine of Venus Kim. 
ftk$& still draws its throngs of worshippers and 
furnishes revenue to priests who are much m were 
the priests of old time, when the humble civil 
station of ’Ganh&ti was the proud and famous 
capital of Prfigjyctishpur,&n early English account 
of which may "he read in the travels of Ralph 
Fitch, who visited the country of Conch, or 
Qttichen, as he call? it. when Kara N&r&yana still 
ruled over the diminished remains of the old 
kingdom of Kainarfipa. 

See, further, separate art!, on A HOMS, Boixb, 

KHAm Lirsiuss, MAntpcsis, Mikirs, Nagaa 
For an account of the Muhammadanism of Ammo 
we I&lAm fin Burma and A mam), and for the 
Buddhism see Bt'IUHitsM |m Burma and A«Mun). 

KuwAirti.- E. A. Gait A ll»M«rj# #/ A mum, OakttUa, 
H*#, Rnri €mmm #/ /mins, twit ( Amiss t til ft; II. €, Alto* 
€VtMV4 (*/ iffdtu, %W* l ISOs ; A*mm 

(tnzaftm lit (rifriljArai, Calaitf* IPOS ; I*. (Kimrdpk Aikl«&* 
bad, XWYit: v . {Stoma*.), Attabahto, itite; *i, (Hm$ong), r*I> 
tniteft, lMfti*; rib cHitwifiar), A Hate hart* IW; tub (IjUibtmptirk 
Calculi** 11105 : Manaatba Halt* Ghost* A firfyf Sketch vftht 
ittligiom iUh/f* pf tM Amtmm PeopU- t CWroUa, lit 

J. D, Anhsksoh. 

ASSASSINS.— i. Names.—’ Amemm^ wm a 
name given, mainly by European writers, to a com- 
munity properly called Taiimtte^ {* lasfmction- 
or MnaaniteH {'follower* of f£a*ti» ^ab&h *)* 
forming a branch of the Blliniten f* followers of 
the faner Meaning'), Iim&Tlians f* nd heron te of 
latminl b. JaTar or Sab ‘i tea C Hep- 

tadiato*), and aomettmea confueed with the Baba- 
kites or Mtxmmltm and Oarmatiman iq.v* b For the 
origin of the name Aw«®i,n (ape! t' in baiee* Latin 
document# ammni t mmmni f m mud 9 

hm,wmii % kdmmmn , etc.) many improbable con- 
jectures were offered till It waa finally Identified 
by da Sacy {M$m> dt PImiiint, tv. 44) with the 
Arabic krmh&skm or kmkuMyga $ *drinkera of 
hmkwh** im extract of hemp " poi»miiig intoxi- 
cating properties, with which there m reaaon to 
believe that the members of the sect were at times 
drugged). The story, however, to that effect which 
is told by Marco Polo {3rd ed,„ Yule,L 139), though 

parallel with some Eastern mrmtives {see von 

Hammer, Jfiua* de POHemt* iv. M$h tm only be 
regarded as a romance. The name fym§ki UM» 
with its synonym h&s as yet been found In very 
few Arabic authors,* applied to the Syrian branch 
of the sect; and seems to have been a term of 
abuse, given to it by Its enemies, who a^emted 
deceit with the habit of drinking this liquor 
{ZDMO xx. 591). 

2 * Tenets.—The tenets of the community are 
very Imperfectly known, partly owing to the 
rarity of MSS emanating from it, and partly be- 
cause their doctrines were essentially e»terk, and 
communicated in their entirety to very few per- 
sons. It is, however, certain that the system of 
the IsmiTliaus won a eoniation of philosophic 
paathete, emanatteg from India, with the for- 
nmlse of Islam • and the doctrine whereby this 
process was facilitated, and which won them th« 
name Batirrites, was that ©very ‘text of the Quriftu 
had a hidden meaning, which was to he followed 

* To de retereacti we ««0P tod Mufid •h'a&ftm (Odro, 

: ISlC, p. SOI wbtrt hmimh to mid U to toe food of the A#«» 
(the name by which tee met m known lo II# SRMMnkN^ 
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to the exclusion of the literal sense. The name 
Sab'ites is ordinarily interpreted as implying that 
they recognized only seven imams , whereas most 
of the Shl'ites recognized twelve ; the seventh 
being that Ism a 'il b. Ja'far, who was supposed to 
have died before his father (who therefore left the 
imamate to another son Musa), but in the opinion 
of the Isma' Ilians either did not die but remained 
concealed, to re-appear at some time as Mahdl 
(‘ divinely-guided ’leader), or retained his title to 
the imamate and handed it on to his son Muham- 
mad, a real or pretended descendant of whom 
afterwards founded the Fa timid dynasty in Egypt. 
More probably the name Sab'ite refers to their 
belief m seven incarnations of the deity, called 
ndtiqs , * utter ers,’ whom they enumerate as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and 
Muhammad b. Isma'Il ; for the last, as will be 
seen, the head of the community for the time being 
was apt to be substituted. Between every two of 
these ndtiqs there came a series of seven imd7ns t 
or chiefs ; and each imam was at the head of a 
heptad, of either followers or classes of followers, 
called respectively hujja ( * argument ’), dhu massa 
(‘sucker/ i.e . imbiber of learning), dd'i akbar 
(‘greater missionary ’), da'i ma'dhun (‘permitted 
missionary’), mukallib (‘trainer’) ana mu'min 
(‘believer’); the last class but one were not per- 
mitted to reveal the doctrines, but might shake 
the faith of ordinary Muslims. Similarly they 
had a system of seven operations required in the 
making of a convert, the first of which consisted 
in testing the capacity of a man for conversion, 
the second in winning confidence by flattering a 
man’s particular taste ( e.g . practising asceticism 
before an ascetic, debauchery before a loose liver), 
the third in suggesting doubts as to the truth of 
Islam ; in the sixth a man had to abandon re- 
ligious observances, and interpret ‘washing’ as 
obeying the imam, ‘washing with sand’ (per- 
mitted by the Islamic code in the absence of 
water) as obeying the ‘permitted missionary’ 
when the imam was away, etc. Certain other 
examples of the ‘ inner meaning ’ assigned by them 
to Qur’anic texts are given by Ch. Schefer ( Chres - 
tomathie persane, i. 178): 

4 When the Qur’an says Jesus had no father, the meaning is 
that he received instruction from no trustworthy teacher: 
when it says that he raised the dead, it signifies that he 
brought knowledge to dead understandings.’ 

Bather more interesting is their gloss on the 
Qur’anic passages in which Pharaoh and Haman 
are mentioned. These names they supposed to 
stand for the first two Khallfs, Abu Bakr and 
’Omar, who kept the first imam, ’All, out of his 
rights. With regard to the existence of God they 
maintained a sceptical attitude, so far at least as 
‘existence’ might he regarded as an attribute; 
for their public symbol was at times ‘ we believe 
in the God of Muhammad.’ In their cosmogony 
the world of mind was said to have first come into 
existence ; the world of soul followed, and then 
the rest of creation. A man’s life is due to his 
being a receptacle of a partial soul which at death 
rejoins the universal soul. 

3. History.— The tenets of this community seem 
to have attracted little attention till towards the 
end of the 5th cent, of Islam ; for the work of Ibn 
Hazm on sects and creeds of the middle of that 
century contains but a casual allusion to them as 
one of many sects who vainly believed in a con- 
cealed imam. The importance of the branch 
known as Assassins began with Hasan b. 'All b. 
Sabah the IJhnyarite, ordinarily known as Hasan 
Sabah, who in A.D. 1090 seized the fortress of 
Alamtlt near K&zvln ; but it was greatly reduced 
when, in 1256, that fortress was taken by the 
Mongol Hulagti. On that occasion the conqueror 


gave his vizier *Ata Malik Juwaini the right to 
inspect the library of the fortress before burning 
it, and the vizier thence extracted a brief history 
of the community, which he afterwards inserted 
in his chronicle called J ahdn-Kushdi, tr. by De- 
frdmery in JA, 1860. 

This summary was afterwards embodied by the Persian 
chronicler Mirkhond ( ob . 1498) in his History , together with 
some other matter bearing on the history of Hasan §abalj and 
bis successors (published with tr. by Jourdain in Notices et 
JSxtraits , ix. 143 fL). An account in some respects more 
favourable to Hasan is given in the chronicle of ^amdallah 
MustaufI (ob. 1349 a . d .), translated by Defr6mery in JA, 1848. 
Some of the matter given by Mirkhond is derived from a work 
by the celebrated Ni?am al-Mulk, vizier of the Seljuks, who 
was well acquainted with Hasan and finally perished by his 
machinations. The most elaborate account as yet discovered 
is that in the chronicle J ami ‘ at-tawarify (Brit. Mus. Or. 1684), 
which is told from the point of view of followers of the sect. 
The statements of this work, and others bearing on the same 
subject, have been submitted to searching criticism by E. G. 
Browne (A Literary History of Persia , ii. 190 ff.), who has dis- 
posed of certain familiar myths, which need not again be re- 
peated. According to this, his fathers home was Kufah, but be 
had migrated to Qum, where !$asan was born ; both originally 
belonged to the Shiite ‘ Sect of Twelve,’ hut the son was con- 
verted to the * Sect of Seven * through the efforts of a mis- 
sionary named Amir Darrab, and those of the famous poet and 
traveller Nasir-i-Khus'rav. These missionaries, societies founded 
by whom bad already honeycombed Persia, were agents of the 
so-called Fafcimid Khalifs of Egypt ; at whose court ambition 
which had failed to find gratification at that of the Seljuks, 
now in control of Baghdad, naturally sought compensation. 
The myth to which reference has been made assigns 3Jasan a 
motive of this sort for joining the sect. 

About the year 472 A.H. (A.D. 1079) H a san went 
to the court of the Egyptian Khallf Mustan§Ir, 
and studied the doctrines of the community which 
he had joined. But he did not stay more man two 
years in Egypt, having espoused the cause of the 
Khallfs eldest son Nizar, who had been appointed 
by his father to succeed him, but was later 
displaced in favour of another son. H asan Sabah 
maintained that the expressed resolve of an 
imam was unalterable. He obtained, however, 
some sort of certificate as Isma'Ilian missionary, 
and introductions to those persons who were 
already playing that part in Persia, whither he 
returned in 1081 ; and a writer on religions in 
1085 at the court of Ghazni already mentions 
Hasan Sabah as a successful preacher of Batinism 
in Khurasan and 'Iraq (Schefer, op. cit.fi. 161), 

According to Ibn Athlr (ed. Tomberg, vol. 
x. p. 213), the Isma'Ilian revival with which 
Hasan proceeded to associate himself had about 
this time begun at Sawa, where eighteen men met 
to perform worship in the style peculiar to the 
sect. There, too, their first assassination took 
place, the victim being a mu’adhdhin (‘caller to 
prayer’), whom they had vainly endeavoured to 
convert to their doctrines, and had murdered when 
they feared he might betray them to the local 
authorities. The vizier Ni?am al-Mulk ordered 
a carpenter who was suspected of the murder to 
be executed with great brutality, and thereby ex- 
posed himself to the vengeance of the sect. Since 
Hasan Sabah’s conduct is said to have been dic- 
tated by dissatisfied ambition and the desire to be 
avenged. on Ni?am al-Mulk, this may have been 
the occasion for his conversion ; but the order of 
events is not quite certain. What is clear is that 
the sect was highly unpopular with the orthodox, 
though the skill of the missionaries caused it to 
spread in secret ; and that the sectarians quickly 
felt the need for strongholds in which they could 
he safe from persecution. The first fortress seized 
was one near Qa’in between Isfahan and Nlsabur 
(see C. E. Yates, Khurasan and Seistan , 1900, p. 
62). That of Alamut, which fell into the hands 
of H asan > ‘ is 32 miles from Kazvin ; it is on a 
solitary rock, about 300 yards long from E. to W., 
very narrow, not 20 yards wide a t the top ; .about 
200 feet high everywhere save to the W., where it 
may be 100’ (JUGS viii. 431; cf. iii. 15). Ha**** 



w nid to have purchased it for 300 pieces of gold 
from mi \4Iki who happened to be governor, and 
on, whom Hasan imposed by professed asceticism 
and piety; and he probably obtained authority 
among the Isma' Ilians by professing to act as the 
deputy of the Egyptian Khalil, whom they orknow- 
leugetl as their chief. Hasan caused the land sur- 
rounding his fortress to \m carefully cultivated, 
and this may have led to the legend which associ- 
ated with it 'gardens of delight that could serve as 
a foretaste of the Islamic Paradise. 

Like other founders of dynasties in the East, 
Hasan was a preacher and controversialist. Works 
by him ® or by his colleagues, embodying Batin- 
ifce doctrines, excited sufficient attention to evoke 
replies from the foremost theologian of the time, 
al-GhikX&li, who refuted their tenets in a work 
dedicated to the Khalil Musta?hir (487-512 A»H.}» 
whose reign coincided with pagan’s tenure of 
AJaxmlt A second tract written by him in answer 
to the 4 Inatructionkts,* called ‘The Just Balance* 
{oI*Qm(&s cd-Musiapmb was published in Cairo, 
19011 , It is in the form of a dialogue between 
Ghaxldl and a member of the sect. The latter 
maintains the doctrine of a hidden instructor, who 
can see all that is going on in the world, cm the 
authority of Ids mother, * and our master the lord 
of the fortress Aiamfib,* m well as a comrade of 
Dlinghln IpfahAnl, and the inhabitants of the 
fortresses. The treatise in occupied mainly with 
an account of the form** of the syllogism and the 
logical fallacies, and an attempt to show that 
there i# no need for an infallible instructor. The 
book must have a heen written before _ 515 A.H., 
when its author died. The writings of Hasan were 
burned by one of his snrceswrs ; but: some of them 
were current in the time of Slmhiimtatii, who in his 
works tm tirrts unrf Schools, mL Cureton, p. 1.59 (A. to 
U27 (iI2I gives ext&rpt* from one of them, 
tramtkted from reman into Arable. The purpose 
of tii is treatise appears to have been to decry the 
uuk|*«ndexst m m the reason, and prove that for 
knowledge of God (which with this sect, was equi- 
valent to salvation) recourse most be had to a 
dirinely-antttorixed teacher, whence the sect are 
sometimes called mt4m 'i&m&yya, or 1 Instruction- 
isfcsd Undoubtedly Ills purpose wia completely to 
enslave the mind of his disciples, who may even 
have been drugged for certain periods* Although 
assassination was from the commencement of Islam 
a common way of dealing with enemies, Ijhoma 
§ab&b appears to have systematised the process m 
a manner previously unknown. A doctrine which 
is ascribed to the LsmlE Ilians by a late writer, but 
which may well have been taught also by ^asan 
Sabah, was' that the soul is imprisoned in the 
body for the purpose of executing in all points 
the orders of the imdm* If the soul quits the 
body while fulfilling Its duty of obedience, it is 
delivered and tx&nsported to the regions of the 
upper lights . ; whereas, if it disobeys," it falls into 
darkness (Qu&tremfere, Mines ck FOrimt, iv* SfiS)* 

One class of disciples, called FuB*%s t were ready 
at all times to assassinate those whom the head of 
the order marked out for death ; and in Moerdenee 
with the doctrine described they would risk their 
own lives readily in making such attempts. Never- 
theless these persons received a special training 
qualifying them for such missions; they were 
taught foreign languages and the ceremonies of 
foreign religions, .and how to adopt and maintain 
a variety of disguises. Hence the assassins dis- 
patched by the *01d Man of the Mountain,* in 
order to win the confidence of their destined 
victims, would play a part for a series of months, 
or even years. The terrible certainty with which 

* One of them is called by Mohammad b. Malik Shah. * the 
book filled with lies ' (Ate YaU, $amzah, ecL Amedros, p. 153). 


Hasan Satefi could strike from hi« fortress booh 
enabled 'him to extend his possesufons and make 
: toms with various rulers. In t he sere md year of hie 
j residence at Alamttt he struck down Nfoam abMuIk, 
j and, shortly after, the Sultta Malik Shah. Einia- 
: series of his made attempts on the lives id Malik 
] Shah's successor, Barqiyftruq, and the former's 
brother, Sinjar, installed by his nephew m governor 
of Khurasan, Luring the war between Barqiynruq 
and hia brother Muhamiaad, numerous fortresses 
were acquired by the chiefs of the see t, mainly in 
the region called Kahist&n* The know ledge of the 
! existence of this society, and that many persona in 
j high posts at the Seljuk courts wvKp it » secret 
| adherents, caused terrible anxiety and disquietude, 
j * Whoever wished to ruin his adversary licensed 
j him of belonging to the IsimT Ilian sect ; delations 
j multiplied ; suspicion hovered over every one* 
1 fD'Ohsson, Mutmm tits Mon^nis, iii. IMSfo The 
1 Sultan BarqiyAruq, son of Mai k Shfih, was himself 
I accused of favouring the Assigns, and was com- 
i lulled to raid their country, without, however, 
j achieving any important results. 

Not long after the acquisition of Alam&t by 
Hasan Sitkifi, the Anmmsuiu* kmrne strong in Syria 
j also, 'Whether these Syrian I small man* at the 
first recognized the authority of the ‘Old Man of 
the Mountain' b not curtain ii detailed nmmiifc 
■ of their history is given by Qtiftiriinfore, to winch 
something is added by I'Mteiiiery in JA , 1354, 

| I K55* Tea years after the set r lire of AlamOt, w# 
j hear of the httMTlmn* t^tabl taking iht’iniftelvc* at 
j Aleppo; and for u time they «« toyed the almost 
j unconcealed favour of the Nfdjtik* prince t if that 
1 place, Kidwftn, who is thought to have employed 
I their servo m in getting rid of Ins enemy dunafi 
j nd- Danin, prince df States* {a. to 1109). The iiainea 
of their leiidunt at Aleppo are given m ab Hakim 
abMunauim mid after mm Abil Tahir iil*$a igh 
CAbh Ya‘ la yiinimh, p. 149). Through the machin- 
ations of the latter, m 1 196 they obtained posses- 
sion of Apatnem whence, however, they were ere 
long driven by the Franks, KidwJjfs successor. 
Alp Arslte, the Dumb, urged on by the IVrsian 
Selj&ka, oraanixed a massacre of the Iain ATI ions in 
1113; yet their numbers and power kept increas- 
ing, and in 1126, through the efforts of their 
agent BihrAui and his influence with £ahir ad Dm 
Atabek, they gut of lUnins, whence, 

however, they’ were driven in 1129 owing to a 
uuMceere of their adherent* in Damaaena. In 1140 
they acquired a highly important stronghold, 
Masyftt or Maeyif, and in the eeeomi half of the 
12th mat they were in poaceemon of ten or eleven 
fortresses. List® of the pen mm of eminence whom 
they killed have been made out by many writers. 
Them were sometime*, persecutors of the sect, but 
not infrequently the head of the community took 
pay imm mnm foreign prince to strike down an 
enemy. In 1143 one of their number killed the 
Frankish count of Tripoli, in consequence of which 
the Templars Invaded their territory ansi compelled 
them to pay tribute. On 29th April, 1 192, an emis- 
sary of the * Old Man of the Mountain * killed 
Conrad of Mont forrat, signor of Tyre and titular 
king of Jerusalem ; different aooounta make the 
‘Ola Man of the Mountain *— or rather It&ahid 
ad4)in, at this time independent bead of the 
Syrian Aa*aa»ins» resident in the fortresa of Kahf 
—despatch the Ass&win® at the mitigation of 
Sahidm, and at that of our Ekliard t The 
Assassins in this case were dfiaguited aa ittoak®* 
The ability with which the lamiTliftn chiefs could 
execute assassinations caused them to receive mm* 
missions for such act# from both Eastern and 
Western princes, including the Byxantine em- 
perors, And many a mm» of the sort f» 
ascribe! to them of which, they were innocent. 
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The throne founded by H&san Sabah was occu- 
pied bv seven successors — Buzurg* Urnid (518-532 
A.H.), his son Muhammad (532-557), his son Hasan 
(557-561), his son Muhammad (561-607), his son 
Hasan (607-618), his son 'Ala ad-Dln (618-653), his 
son Kukn ad-Din (653-654), when Alamut was taken 
by the Mongol leader Hulagu, and the fortresses 
of the Assassins in Persia were stormed one after 
another. This last date corresponds with a.d. 
1256. In Syria the power of the Isma'ilians con- 
tinued somewhat longer, and as late as 1265 
presents are said to have been sent them by 
various European monarehs ; but the ruler of 
Egypt, which, after the fall of Baghdad, became 
the headquarters of Islam, gradually obtained 
possession of their fortresses, all of which were 
occupied by the Egyptian Sultan Baibars in 1273. 
Baibars, however, continued to favour the sect, 
and to make use of members of it when he required 
assassins ; and a curious treaty is mentioned be- 
tween his general Qala’un and Margaret of Tyre, 
in which the Egyptian undertakes that no servants 
of his with the exception of Assassins shall molest 
her. At times they were able to regain possession 
of their fortresses, and in 1326 held as many as 
five. Many of the later Mamluk Sultans counte- 
nanced them, and occasionally employed their 
services against enemies; thus the long war be- 
tween the Mamluk Qa’itbai and the Turkomans 
was due to the employment by the Sultan’s pre- 
decessor of an Assassm to remove a Turkoman 
prince. 

Of the successors of Hasan Sabah the third 
signalized himself by rejecting the claims of the 
contemporary Egyptian Khalif to the imamate on 
the ground that it had descended of right to Nizar, 
eldest son of Mustansir ; and that he, Hasan, 
though supposed to be the son of the governor of 
Alamut, was in reality the heir of this Nizar. In 
virtue of his divine right he formally absolved his 
subjects from many of the ordinances of Islam, in- 
cluding the East ( §aum), and made some changes 
in public worship. * He is also charged with having 

¥ lven permission for various forms of immorality. 

he fifth successor, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to restore Muslim orthodoxy among his followers, 
and burned the books of the founder of the dynasty. 
He entered into friendly relations with the Sultans 
of Baghdad, and was treated by them with dis- 
tinction. 

Of the members of the sect in Syria by far the 
most interesting is Rashid ad-Dln Sinan, of whose 
career a detailed account is given by S. Guyard in 
JA , 1877. About 555 A.H. (A.D. 1160) this person 
was sent by the ruler of Alamut to take the place 
of Abu Muhammad, governor of the fortress Kahf. 
He adopted the tactics with which Hasan Sabah 
had previously succeeded, made himself interesting, 
and won respect in the neighbourhood of Kahf by 
religious exercises and philanthropic actions, and by 
an affectation of humility and asceticism. This 
secured him the notice or Abu Muhammad, who 
received him into the fortress and treated him with 
honour, learning only on his deathbed that he had 
been sent to supplant himself. Rashid appears to 
have shaken off allegiance to Alamut, claiming to be 
not only imam , but an impersonation of the deity 
— a claim which won large acceptance among the 
Isma'ilians, though his lameness constituted a 
difficulty to some minds. In the fragments re- 
lating to the doctrine of the sect published by 
Guyard in Notices et Extraits , vol. xxii., some 
treatises ascribed to him are to be found ; in these 
the title ndtiq (which is also given to Moses) is 
claimed for him. In anecdotes told about him 
(collected by one Abu Firas, JA, 1877), he figures 
as a magician, or rather conjuror. He claimed to 
be able to answer letters that he had not read, and, 


anticipating modern conjuring tricks, held con- 
versation with a trunkless head. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent., Isma'ilian 
communities still existed both in Persia and Syria ; 
J. B. Fraser ( Journey into Khorasan , 1825), de- 
scribes his meeting with Khalil Allah, the then 
head of the H&sanites (as he calls the sect) at Yezd. 
This chief was treated by the community with 
almost divine honours, and many of his adherents 
were visitors from India. The same personage is 
mentioned by J. B. Ronssean (‘ Mdmoire sur les 
Xsmaelis etles Nosairis,’ Annates des Voyages , xlii., 
1818), who, however, places the residence of the 
chief at Kehk in the district of Qum, S.S.W. of 
Teheran. Rousseau also gives details concerning 
a Syrian community of Isma'ilians, with head- 
quarters at Masyaf, twelve leagues west of Hamath. 
They were distributed over eighteen villages, and 
their shaikh , or governor, was appointed by the 
governor of H ama th. They were subdivided into 
two sects, gadrawis and Suwaidanls, of whom the 
former held seventeen villages and the latter one 
only ; and they still possessed one of their ancient 
fortresses called Qadamus. In 1809 they had sus- 
tained a treacherous attack by their neighbours 
the Nosairites, which, though afterwards avenged, 
left the community in a wretched condition. 

Recent explorers of Persia and Syria seem 
either to ignore the existence of Isma'ilian com- 
munities, or to speak of them as extinct (but 
see art. Qarmatians). On the other hand, the 
Assassins are still represented in India by a com- 
munity called Khojas, who trace their origin to 
the mission of an Assassin named Sadr ad-Dln, 
who some centuries ago made converts among 
the Hindu trading classes in Upper Sind. Col. 
Yule in his edition of Marco Polo (3rd ed., i. 146) 
states that the sect multiplied considerably in 
Sind, Kachch, and Gujarat, whence they spread 
to Bombay and Zanzibar. Their numbers in 
Western India were then probably not less than 
50,000-60,000. Sir W. Hunter ( Gazetteer of India, 
1885, iii. 52) adds that they are especially numerous 
in the Peninsula of Kathiawar. They have also 
established trading colonies along the East coast 
of Africa. The leader of the main body of the 
Khoja community was then the Persian prince 
Agha 'All Shah, whose predecessor, the well-known 
Agha Khan, was long a resident of Bombay after 
the troubles that drove him from Persia. About 
this person some further details are given by Yule 
in the passage quoted. Having raised a revolt in 
Kirman, he fled from Persia to Sind in 1840. He 
had been installed as imam on the death of Khalil 
Allah (mentioned by Rousseau and Fraser) in a 
brawl at Yezd in 1818. In 1866 a schism in the 
Khoja community, in which an attempt was made 
to exclude Agha Khan from all rights over the 
sectarians and to transfer the property of the com- 
munity to orthodox Muslims, led to a trial in the 
high court, which ended in favour of Agha Khan. 
Further lawsuits have led to the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the sect. According to 
Balfour ( Cyclopaedia of India, 1885), their sacred 
hook is in ten chapters, of which the first nine 
treat of the incarnations of Visnu, 'All being the 
subject of the tenth. This would imply that the 
conflation of Indian and Arabian ideas which 
characterized the sect from the first continues in 
its latest development. 

Literature.— Denis Lebeyde Batilly, TraiM del’ origin* des 
anciens Assassins porte-couteaux, 1603; Falconet, ‘Disserta- 
tions sur les Assassins, peuple d’Asie' ( MAIBL xvii, 1761) ; de 
Sacy, * Sur 1’origine du nom des Assassins * (M4m. de V Institut, 
iv., 1809) ; Quatrem&re, * M6moire sur les Assassins * ( Mines de 
V Orient, iv., 1814) : Defr&nery, ‘Recherchessur les Assassins' 
(JA, 1854, 1865) ; S. Guyard, *Un grand Maitre des Assassins’ 
\xb. 1877) ; E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, n. (1906). 
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ASSIMILATION (IVvcImlnpcAll.— ' The term 
‘assimilation’ in psychology represente & form 
of union or combination between presentations or 
presentational elements, but ite precise application 
has been variously interpreted. 

(1) In its general nm it refers to^a phase of the 
appercej five process : a prawn tat ion is 4 assimil- 
ated’ when it: k taken up into* ami becomes an 
effective moment in* the total ronscfouf*ne®s pre- 
want at the time of ^ ite arrival, No new presenta- 
tion in available either for memory or for know- 
ledge or for practical application, until mul unless 
it has Wen thus brought into connexion with other 
elements of consrionsnc*’®, and with the general 
forms and tendencies of conscious movement which 
constitute for psychology the * self/ 

|2) Historically, the first usage of the^ term wp 
the converge of the atsove : many of the Scholastics 
spoke of knowledge as taking place by the assimi- 
lation of the knower to the thing known, after the 
Greek principle ff rov bpolw r $ iftoty) : eo 

Albert®* Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, and 
■others, A wide* reaching corollary of this prin- 
ciple was that fa) idea*! are * copies’ or images of 
reality, and f h) memory-images are 1 copies * or 
shadowy forms of son sat ions ; to this reference 1* 
made Imktw* 


(3) In modern psychology, 1 assimilation * is »»• 
plied um form of aanomtitm namely, simul- 
ttffleous part in! ossoeiat ion, the feat tires of a Inch are 
(«) that it takes place between elements or parte of 

f reseit tati «»ns, not between individual or > mdepom 
ent presentations, m in ordinary association by 
contiguity * lb) that the two for more) elements 
which -enter into the association are simultaneously 
given in eon scion, sness, although one is usually a 
*” sensation ' f Le, peripherally excited), the other 
necessarily a * representation* f»>* rent rally ex- 
cited} ; fr ) that they cannot fee separated or tfktin* 
guiihwi by direct analysis, than corresponding to 
the 1 1 n m ji arable associati on 1 of English py etio- 
logy, Instances are the union of colour and 'form 
in 'Visual perception*, of tout-quality anti distance 
in the perceptions of eoandt of tactual quality and 

* hardness 1 or * aoftn eee/ * eraoothBaaa * or * rough- 

neas»' in the jpercepfeioai of touch. 

(4) More definitely, * aarimibition * is applied to 
the synthesis of similar element® or element® of 
8&miUur quality, and is contrasted with ‘compli- 
cation,’ a synthesis of presentations of diverse 
quality, etc. It may be either int$nmm w m in the 
mmteal clang , m the chord, where tone® of dif- 
ferent pitch 'Combine to give a resultant which is 
more than their mere mm (it is & unity in which 
their individuality is absorbed); or ex ismim* m 
when a number of discrete touch - im preesions or 
visual impressions combine to give a continuous 
prowatetion of surface or depth. This form of 
a^milation is sometimes made to replace the older 

conception of association by similarity, m when a 

peroeptioa (s.g» that of an orange} * reproduces * 
an him tof. that of the moon), which nm tome 
element in common with the perception in ques- 
tion. It has been argued (a) that this process 
Is powible only by the aimimttetton of the given 
element to the former expenenoea of itself, which 
must therefore 'be somehow * .revived and (ft) 
that the process is not on© of association, since the 
new ami the old experience have sever formed 
mrtir of one and the mm© ©osseiousaws,, m the 
doctrine jnf aasotiation requires % Je) that, so far 
too® Mag m association of elements which 
through frequent repetition have become * insepar- 
able/ assimilation & a process prior to and pre- 
supposed in every a»ociatlom 
( i) On this view, of which Hdffding and Ward 
are the chief exponents, m aai,milafcive process 
Is of the essence of perception. In ite simplest 


form, perception in recognition (or direct cog- 
nition), i.e. the awareness of an impression, or 
group of impressions m familiar, a# already 
experienced, without any explicit Idea or image 
of the previous presentation arising in the mind. 
The impression is not merely repeated, hut ban 
an iuid<*d quality or colouring, by which it in 
rlistingutelmhle from a wholly new impression. 
This added character or mark Hoi hi mg rails the 
IP hi n nthti tngunl itnt , 4 the qualify of knmvn«mw®/ 
It hm been explained by Kulpe through (n) the 
fanlity ami power with width the known excites 
of her Ideas, and {h\ the peculiar mood or feeling 
which the known Arouses, rontriisted with the 
unknown or unfamiliar. Both of fhew U a? nres. 
however, are common to other form* of repented 
consciousness ; thev illustrate the one of /mirfjViq 
according to which all function, and ’^penally 
nervous function, * in made cruder by repetition 
am! practice/ A more ant feature in Hoff, 

dings theory in that recognition or j perception 
involve** m Aiednitlatien between two efomenta, 
namely, the new or incoming iinpmvdon f and 
the reproduction or revival of the curlier impres- 
sions $«?, r%, etc.), the wind® being symtsdiro! fey 

( A } 5 a k* not, however, an explicit or free idea, 

but an * implisaif rfprmtnlitl 

tied idea. But amirding to Ward there is no 
revival <»f earlier improsrions ; 1 We have to do 
not with the relent ivesus** of a waxtm tablet but 
with the phbvtkity of a growing MrncUire. The 
inchoate Imgiiiidng, m far from Iming rcprtshiccd, 
in iddit#rmt«l ami ^iipsnMednti fey the supervening 
detail ; ami even when the arquiaitimi is »tii|d«t«, 
the perfect identity of ih«* new with the old forbid® 
m to talk of memory of idea#/ * 

Thu® fit awmtlation. it the jprore** underlying 
all nef tdrtd pereeption, «ui ilislinct from mere 
aenanry Impnedbos on the mn Imml, and the 
organized senaattona, or perreptlona, which aesm 

to "form the attmulua of instinctive behaviour on 

the other, fii) It if a product of mental activity 
(through intern!, attention, notion by way of 
trial and error, ete.} is which past experience ia 
oomlated with the preaent lutuation* Bui fili.) 
this influence in not mediated by distinct images 
or free ideas, which 'are m later protect fivH'It 
marks a distinct step In mental growth, and ia 
correlated with a apodal development of the cen- 

tral nervous system (the ewfeml hemisphere®), 
(v # ) Individual development, phylogeny (the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system in 'animals, and ywri 
pmmt of the forms of animal behaviour) and 
mental pathology feortimi or sensory, paychic or 
*8001/ and vernal hlindneas, etok support the 
view that sensation, pereeption mi OMimil&tion, 

free ideas, and OMoeiatfon are both distinct m 

their psychism! nature and origin, mi have m 
their 4 bmm * distinct physical fuuetioBS suad struc- 
tures. 


LmBuvcsa-»H5tfdlB|r, Oafllasi qf Eftf. fcr. 

1W#» p» H>wr WWitivrkeaaiiiif ,* stis. in Vitrifl* 

$®krmkH0 Mr ni», Ptofw, vai®. xlli, awl aiv,, PhU, Mwi, 
vat, till; Lehmaaa, Phil PimL vola v, arwl vtl, ; Wsf4« 
BBr> 1«S7, art, * PmSbolosy/ P- Ki,» utifi 1 Aiwlmllatiwi »»»»* 
AmwMkm 1 in Mim, MM, mk, II wstfilq WuxiUt Jrrum$rJ$« 
d*r phifikU P$p?k® (ISOt-OS) Hi, 177 ff. »m! Knlpi, 

QuUim$ of Kng, to, H®U, tk Itolf.j yt^at, 

Manmi 0} PsytMm 0W-4K^ w, i. eh. It; ThormHke, 
4 Aaicml IftteHifctict * to P$mh, lOv,, IConog, iaf^L wi M* 
& * Hobhoat t* jfidd ia AWiilwa. %W % «h. v, 

J, Lewis MIntybo. 


ASSIMILATION (Iteligfoiwfe-~A1I develop- 
ment, that is growth, mmt proceed by means of 
assimilation. That is to my, religion, if it in to 
grow, must assimilate * whatever w good and true 
m genera! culture* (Tide, Etemmfa* h M2% or, if 
that is too wide a stetemeati then we, may nay it 
•xi*4 Stans, sol 
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must appropriate whatever conduces to its growth- 
4 all that makes its creed clearer and deeper’ ( ib . 230); 
it must assimilate what it appropriates, and not 
merely 4 imitate or adopt it ’ {w. 237). What is thus 
appropriated will in the process be transformed to 
some extent, for it is 4 assimilated ’ to religion or 
to the form of religion into which it is taken up. 
On the other hand, the form of religion which 
thus takes up from the environment something 

f ood and true, and assimilates it, will be affected 
y what it takes up; it will be brought into 
accord with the civilization from which it has 
appropriated the good or true idea; it will be 
different from what it was before ; it will have de- 
veloped or grown. But, in thus growing by means 
of assimilation, it must remain true to its type, 
it 4 must form, maintain, and vindicate its own 
character’ { ib . 242). It will also maintain and 
vindicate its own character by shedding dead 
leaves, throwing off waste tissue. And the matter 
thus thrown off is not matter which ought never 
to have been taken up, but matter which — useless 
and even dangerous as it now is, cumbering the 
ground on which it is found — was once, when first 
taken up, essential to the vitality and growth of 
religion. In now rejecting conceptions or formulae 
which are dead, and being dead are injurious to 
continued growth and life, we are neither denying 
that they once were essential nor condemning the 
past generation with whom they originated. We 
are simply claiming the same right to grow which 
they enjoyed and exercised, the same right to 
grow in the same way as they — by shedding dead 
leaves and putting forth fresh ones. 

Thus far we have illustrated the meaning of 
* assimilation ’ by reference to ideas which religion 
appropriates from its cultural environment ; and 
such ideas, though they may, at the time when 
they were taken up, have represented the highest 
scientific or philosophic knowledge of the day, 
may with the advance of knowledge cease to 
occupy that position ; they may become dead 
leaves on the tree of knowledge, and if so, then 
religion, too, must shed them — or share decay 
with them. But a religion in the course of its 
history may — and if it is to grow, must — come 
into conflict with other religions and convert men 
from their old form of religion to the new. In 
such a case the converts cannot and do not empty 
their minds utterly of their old religious ideas. 
Some form of transaction or accommodation be- 
tween the old and the new is inevitable ; and no 
religion ever escapes from this consequence of 
contact. Some of the old ideas are taken up by 
the invading religion ; but they are not simply 
adopted as they stand ; they are assimilated. And, 
naturally and necessarily, they are assimilated to 
those elements in the new religion to which they 
are most akin ; and they strengthen those elements. 
Thus, if the new religion recognizes the existence 
of evil spirits, whether as the cause of disease or of 
other ills, the gods of the old religion may appear 
as demons in the new. Or, if the new religion 
recognizes saints and angels, some of the old gods 
may persist by a corresponding metamorphosis. 
And m either case the metamorphosis immensely 
strengthens the element which it has reinforced. 
But though it strengthens the particular belief 
by this process of assimilation, it does not neces- 
sarily thereby make the religion which has ab- 
sorbed it better as religion. On the contrary, 
the very belief which it strengthens may be one 
which religion, to live, must ultimately cast aside. 

4 Assimilation ’ is not necessarily and always bene- 
ficial to the organism. The healthiest organism 
may assimilate what is injurious to it. 

On the other hand, what is assimilated from the 
old religion may be advantageous, in a greater or 


less degree, to the new. The habit of worshipping 
on stated occasions may exist in the old religion 
and be made usefully subservient to the purposes 
of the new. Yule and Easter testify by their 
names to the fact that they existed before Chris- 
tianity, though they have been assimilated, and in 
the process of assimilation have been transformed, 
by the Church. What was thus taken up into 
Christianity and baptized into the name of Christ 
was not merely this or that outward form of wor- 
ship : we have to recognize 4 the selective assimila- 
tion and consequent consecration of many current 
customs and institutions and ideas’ (Illingworth, 
Doctrine of the Trinity , p. 94). As an example of 
such ideas we may take the Logos doctrine. That 
idea was taken up — whether from Philo or from 
‘the general intellectual atmosphere of which 
he was a representative product ’ (ib, p. 88) — and 
baptized into Christianity by St. John. But it 
was not adopted just as it stood; ‘the new faith 
fashioned a new thing ’ out of it ( ib . p. 89), the new 
‘term was, so to speak, taken out of its old 
associations, to he employed thenceforward as a 
Christian symbol ’ {ib. p. 90). 

At this point a divergence of opinion manifests 
itself as to what ‘assimilation’ means and im- 
plies. It may be maintained that assimilation 
never implies an addition to the original creed of 
Christianity — ‘never the imposition of a new 
article of faith’ (Illingworth, p. 98), but simply 
the 4 progressive formulation of doctrine ’ {ib . ) ; the 
process is 4 one of interpretation, and not of innova- 
tion ’ ; it is 4 the fuller explanation ’ of the mean- 
ing of the original teaching, 4 an explanation of 
what was implicit, hut never an addition to what 
was implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself’ 
{ib. p. 101). This view may seem to imply that the 
formulation of doctrine is of necessity progressive ; 
that the process is always one of interpretation, 
never of misinterpretation ; that the result is 
always to bring out what was implicit in the 
teaching ; and that those who hold this view have 
the means of knowing, and the power of declaring, 
infallibly, what was and what was not implicit in 
the teaching of Christ Himself. In the absence of 
such power, our confidence that the process in 
any given case is one of interpretation and not of 
innovation must vary with the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Let us illustrate this by 
reference to the Logos doctrine. Every one will 
admit that out of the Philonian doctrine the new 
faith fashioned a new thing, viz. the Johannine 
doctrine. Was the new thing an innovation or 
was it not? It is evident that there was that in 
the new faith which was capable of being inter- 
preted or explained by the terms and the concep- 
tions of the Logos doctrine. But will it be main- 
tained that, if the Philonian doctrine had been 
non-existent, the Logos doctrine would neverthe- 
less have appeared, all the same, exactly as it 
actually does, in the Gospel according to St. John ? 
No one can maintain that. Had the Johannine 
doctrine been non-existent, no one would or could 
maintain that it was implicit in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. And had the Philonian doctrine 
been unknown to St. John, the Logos doctrine 
would not have existed in the Fourth Gospel. But 
the Philonian doctrine did exist ; it contained some 
truth ; and that truth was recognized, appropriated, 
transformed— in a word, assimilated — by Chris- 
tianity. To say, however, that Christian doctrine 
was not affected by what it assimilated, that it 
remained what it was, and that it is now exactly 
what it would have been had it never assimilated 
anything whatever from the spiritual and intellec- 
tual environment in which it developed, is a posi- 
tion which no one will undertake to maintain. 
Christian doctrine took over what was good and 




true in the Plutonian teaching ; and it ha* grown 
consequently in a way in which it would not have 
grown otherwise. The Christian creed has grown 
clearer and deeper, because it bed the power of 
appropriating and assimilating from, Its environ- 
ment what there was good and true in that en- 
vironment (iT. p, 1441 But the power of aasimila* 
tion, where it exists, in not always exemned q and, 
where exempt i« not always exercised wisely. 
We are not able to mj either that Christianity 
left* nothing good unawumlated or that everything 
it did assimilate was good* Neither, therefore, 
can we nay that everything if did cuwimiUta was 
implicit is the teaching of Christ, Himself. We 
may believe-— as members of the Church of Christ 
we mu*t ln*lieve— that the growth ami develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine* so far m it is the un- 


was contiguous in space or time, e.gr, the sight of a 
visitor from one’s native place reviuo* memories of 
that place. 0} Law of Similarity *. a present 
object will recall one similar to it si If, e.gr, the 
sight of one person revives the memory of another 
whom he in some respect resembles. (r$ Law of 
Contrast: a present object recalls an object con- 
trasti&g with itself, f.$* ft childless hearth revive 
the memory of a nrighlwur’a merry crew of I toys and 
girls. It fit this particular psychological doctrine 
which is the foundation both of aftsoviation as a 
philosophical principle and of association as a 
comprehensive psychological theory. 

It has K‘cn claimed by Sir W. Hamilton * that 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the Law* of 
Association. The passage upon which the claim 
is based is from de Mmimria et ikmmistmim. a 



of retotfouabip between recollected idea and present 
object of mwmmmim f Phatdo, 73 I>). At the 
sight of Iik lyre the lover will recollect the be- 


religion ia Japan, it will inevitably, in bmmmng 
m f aarimilale much from Buddhism ; and it may 
be that the resulting form of Christianity will in 


by Christianity* That m a poentbility which no 
one t who believes in the infinite potentiality of 

Christianity will for one moment care to deny, ? * *. . * . * 4 . 0 . . 

But the higher form, in such case, will be n higher I ihi^Schoolnaen 

form of CKmtianity. The proceas will be one of 


world that it ia poasible for "mm to make greater 
eelTmcrtlife, and to lead a mere Christ* like life* 


t LnraMtrai.— C P. Tide, Mi«msm£§ ttf tJkg #/ it* 

fcofoft, ( Rng' to* I#w4 tottf ; J. K. XUtogwwrth, Bmfnm 
tm Tmmf 1/trci P» Gardiner, Qnm . (A tf €%riHkmUp, 

fiend. l»C ; P, Wm&lmd, l*u> ifaUmittimb * gutter, 

TiiWnfCO, IM7. F, B. JlTOW. 




tm ?lw smMmxm< from foundation to church, and from ehureh 


Ui pcmlt, aad from paipfe to tumult : sad, noamhof to this 
*xiA»|d«, tbs mind nwy m& slttoel few a aoy thine to mj* 
thine. 1 f 


which would be order is aeooKlastet with the Law 
of Continuity, Hobbw ooUeee another andidiSTerent 
form which one might in general tons 4 appetitive,* 

the doctrine which deala with the reprmfuetitm of I - - 

past mmmmm by a pr«^st object of conscioua- 
aese, The ao-oaUed * taw a of Association 1 express 


w agi 


are atill dmsuwid la current English toxt-books of 


object wST wall to mind any object with which it 



t 'Srnrnm to or PJw** % Jl 
I Mwmm M&mw* cit. to If 1 and t. 


1 Jflk* ch. hr* 4 SL 
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* To omit that kind of discursion by which we proceed from 
anything to anything, there are often other diverse sorts : as 
first in the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions 
which we may call ranging ; examples whereof are : a man 
casteth his eye upon the ground, to look about for some small 
thing lost ; the hounds casting about at a fault in hunting ; and 
the ranging of spaniels : and herein we take a beginning 
arbitrary. 

‘ Another sort of discursion is when the appetite giveth a man 
his beginning, « . . where honour to which a man hath appetite 
maketh him think upon the next means of obtaining it, and 
that again of the next, etc. And this the Latins call sagacitas , 
and we may call hunting or tracing. There is yet another kind 
of discursion beginning with the appetite to recovery of some- 
thing lost, and proceeding from the present backward, from the 
thought of the place where we miss at, to the thought of the 
place whence we came last ; and from the thought of that, to 
the thought of the place before, till we have in our mind some 
place wherein we had the thing we miss : and this is called 
Beminiscence/* 

The recognition of these appetitive associations 
might have led to new theories as to the origin of 
the association link, hut Hobbes did not pursue 
the theme any further, and his successors do not 
appear to have noticed the group of associations 
which he here singles out. 

For Hobbes the psychological doctrine of remem- 
brance becomes also a philosophical one, the prin- 
ciple of his theory of knowledge, as it was thereafter 
the principle for the empirical school. 

‘All experience being . * . but remembrance, 
all knowledge is remembrance/ f for it is either 
sense knowledge and the remembrance of this, or is 
knowledge of the truth of propositions and how 
things are called, which latter again arises from 
experience — 

‘ which is nothing else but the remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents / 1 * When a man hath 
so often observed like antecedents to be followed by like conse- 
quents that, whensoever he eeeth the antecedent, he looketh 
again for the consequent, or when he seeth the consequent, 
maketh account that there hath been the like antecedent ; then 
he calleth both the antecedent and the consequent signs one of 
another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and rain, of clouds 
past. This taking of signs by experience is that wherein men 
ao ordinarily think/ § 

It is the power of arbitrarily devising signs and 
so increasing associations that differentiates man, 
the rational being, from the brute beasts. Without 
such signs the coherent flow of ideas would be at 
the mercy of chance — 

‘for one conception followeth not another according to our 
election and the need we have of them, but as it chanceth us to 
hear or see such things as shall bring them to our mind. The 
experience we have hereof is in such brute beasts, which, having 
the providence to hide the remains and superfluity of their 
meat, do nevertheless want the remembrance of the place where 
they hide it, and thereby make no benefit thereof in their 
hunger : hut man, who in this point beginneth to rank himself 
somewhat above the nature of beasts, hath observed and re- 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend the same, 
hath imagined or devised to set up a visible or other sensible 
mark, the which when he seeth it again, may bring to his mind 
the thought he had when he set it up. ... In the number of 
these marks, are those human voices which we call names or 
appellations of things sensible by the ear, by which we recall 
into our mind some conceptions of the things to which we gave 
those names or appellations/ U 

To John Locke belongs the authorship of the 
phrase 4 Association of Ideas ’ ; yet Locke does not 
even mention association in his psychological 
account of memory. IF The phrase for him denotes 
the connexion of ideas 4 that in themselves are not 
at all akin/ as opposed to those which ‘have a 
natural correspondence and connexion one with 
another/ * This strong combination of ideas, not 
allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance, and hence it comes in 
different men to be very different according to their 
different inclinations, education, interests/ etc.** 
Association of Ideas is for Locke the explanation 
of error, prejudice, and intellectual habits, but it 
is not given any philosophical or general psycho- 
logical significance. 

* Human Nature* ch. iv. §§ 3, 4, 5; of. Leviathan , pt L 
•eh. iii. , 

t Tb, ch. vi. § 1. t Lb. ch. iv. § 6. 

§ lb, ch. iv. §§ 9 and 10. H lb. ch. v. §§ 1 and S. 

If Essay concerning Human Understanding y bk. ii. ch. x. 

** IK bk. ii. ch. 33. 

VOL. II. — 10 


In Hume’s philosophy, on the other hand, As- 
sociation of Ideas plays an all-important part. In 
the Treatise on Human Nature (1739-40), he brings 
forward, association as the principle of connexion, 
not for ideas of memory, wherein the connexion is 
‘ inseparable * and is 4 the original form in which 
its objects were presented/ hut for ideas of imagi- 
nation. We are to regard it as 4 a gentle force 
which commonly prevails.’ ‘The qualities from 
which it arises, and by which the mind is after this 
manner convey’d from one idea to another, are 
three, viz.. Resemblance, Contiguity in tim e or 
place, and Cause and Effect.’ * 

From the Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, we leam that Hume regarded himself as 
being the first to enumerate or class the principles 
of association. In this later treatise he recognizes 
them as principles of connexion for memory and 
imagination alike. 

. After Locke, Hume analyzes knowledge into 
simple and complex ideas ; hut with Hume associa- 
tion becomes what it never was with Locke, the 
mechanism by which complex ideas — relations, 
modes, and substances — arise from simple ones. 
Cause and effect is classed as if it were a special 
form of association, yet, when analyzed, it is 
shown to be merely a case of contiguous associa- 
tion. The ‘necessity’ which characterizes this 
relationship is due to the inferential attitude of 
mind, which again is hut the effect of custom. 
‘After the constant conjunction of two objects, 
heat and flame, for instance, ... we are deter- 
mined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
appearance of the other. ’f 
Although in his theory of knowledge Hume 
shows an advance upon Hobbes, both in the 
application of the principle of association to ex- 
plain onr conceptions and in his systematization of 
the whole doctrine, yet his psychology of association 
is inferior to that of the earlier writer. Beyond 
the classification of the principles there is little 
attempt at a theory of association. ‘Its effects 
are everywhere conspicuous ; but as to its causes, 
they are mostly unknown, and must be resolved 
into original qualities of human nature, which I 
pretend not to explain. ’$ Custom is the cause of 
the necessary associations of contiguity, and with 
‘this propensity’ we must rest content ‘as the 
ultimate principle, which we can assign, of all our 
conclusions from experience.’ § 

It is in Hartley’s Observations on Man (1749) 
that we first meet with association as a comprehen- 
sive psychological theory. Here for the first time 
there is a methodical array of the phenomena of 
mental life and a thoroughgoing attempt to show 
how the more complex mental phenomena are 
derived from the simpler by means of association, 
memory being hut one particular case of this. 

Here the passions and the phenomena of conduct 
are shown as products built up by the association 
of ideas (traces of sensation) with the simple sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and with automatic 
movements ; just as similarly imagination and 
reasoning are but cases of the association of ideas 
with one another, and with words. 

Hartley’s psychological theory is closely bound 
up with his physiological one as to the nature of 
the processes which take place in the nervous 
system. The main outline of the general theory 
is best given by his own propositions, and from the 
psychological point of view some of these are im- 
portant enough to warrant quotation in extenso . 

« The white medullary substance of the brain is also the im- 
mediate instrument by which Ideas are presented to the mind : 
or, in other words, whatever changes are made in this sub- 

* Treatise on Human Nature , pt. i. § iv., ed. Green, 
f Concerning Human Understanding , pt. i. § v. 
i Treatise on Human Nature , pt. i. § iv. 

§ Concerning Human Understanding , pt. i, f v. 
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service which the principle of association thus 
rendered to psychology was clearly recognized 
later by John Stuart Mill. 

* A science of human nature may be said to exist in proportion 
as the approximate truths which compose a practical knowledge 
of mankind can be exhibited as corollaries from the universal 
laws of human nature on which they rest/ * 

Given the fundamental laws of mind, the Law of 
Retentiveness, and the Laws of Association — 

‘ it is a fair subject of scientific inquiry how far these laws can 
be made to go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thought and feeling not only may but 
must be generated from these simple laws/ f 

J. S. Mill emphasizes the distinction between 
complex ideas which can be treated as resultant 
sums of the simple ideas which form them, i.e. are 
what he would term ‘homogeneous effects, 5 and 
complex ideas which are ‘generated by 5 but do 
not ‘consist of 5 the simple ideas, i.e. are hetero- 
pathic effects. In so far as we have the former, 
the complex phenomena are mechanical products, 
but in so far as we have the latter, they are pro- 
ducts of a mental chemistry. Our inability to find 
the elements in the generated compound is no dis- 
proof that a complex idea is due to an association 
of simple elements. Such is the case with the 
associations treated by Hartley and James Mill 
as inseparable. 

But although inability to resolve the product 
into the elements is no obstacle to its having been 
generated from such elements, Mill saw clearly 
the weakness of attempting to prove that a par- 
ticular complex idea had been generated from such 
and such simple ideas merely on the ground that 
these ideas were always present whenever mind 
was in possession of the complex idea. It is neces- 
sary to show, further, that if the complex idea be 
lacking, it will arise when the simple ideas in 
question are associated. And it is in the direction 
of a closer investigation of the mental phenomena 
themselves, both simple and complex, that Mill 
would advance psychology. He hoped that the 
rapid progress being made in physiology would 
throw light on the influence of organic on mental 
phenomena. By advocating a more scientific study 
of the phenomena of consciousness as distinguished 
from scientific treatment of data obtained uncritic- 
ally, Mill in reality was giving an impetus to a new 
psychology wherein association became untenable 
as a comprehensive explanatory principle. 

In his theory of knowledge, Mill is a thorough- 
going empiricist. All knowledge, other than that 
given by the senses, is inductive inference, ‘ gener- 
alization from experience. 5 A priori or necessary 
truths there are none. The truths so called are 
inductions. The forcibility which characterizes 
mathematical axioms is due to the familiarity of 
the ideas involved. The very criterion emphasized 
by the champions of a priori truths — inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite— does hut testify to the law 
of inseparable association between ideas. ‘ If one 
exists, the other exists along with it, in spite of 
whatever effort we make to disjoin them 5 (J. S. Mill’s 
ed. of Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. ch. iii.). 

Mill, however, never treats even inseparable 
association as a ground for the logical connexion 
of ideas. ‘Assuredly an association, however 
close, between two ideas is not a sufficient ground 
of belief ; it is not evidence that the corresponding 
facts are united in external nature. 5 £ Thus the 
relationship of cause and effect as a mere instinc- 
tive association could lay no claim to objective 
truth; it must be shown to be an inference, a 
generalization from experience. 

Herein lies the difference between Mill’s theory 
of knowledge and that of his predecessor Hume. 

* Logie , bk. vi. ch. iii. § 2 ; cf. Preface to J. S. Mill’s ed. of 
Analysis of Human Mind. 

t lb. bk. vi. ch. iv. § 3. 

j J. S. Mill's ed. of Analysis of Human Mind , ch. xi. note. 


The psychological statement of genesis, even if 
accurate, is no longer accepted as a logical criterion 
of the validity of relationships. Consequently Mill 
attempts to find an independent justification for our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, belief in the re- 
lationship of cause and effect in particular ; and in 
this attempt his theory of knowledge breaks down. 
Psychologically he regards belief as being prim- 
ordial. It makes the difference between memory 
and expectation on the one hand and imagination 
on the other. ‘ What, in short, is the difference to 
our minds between thinking of a reality and repre- 
senting to ourselves an imaginary picture ? I con- 
fess I can perceive no escape from the opinion that 
the distinction is ultimate and primordial. 5 * It 
is present when certain associations of ideas are 
entertained, absent in the case of others. It is 
present in every inductive inference, and its logical 
justification is ‘ experience 5 ; the inferred con- 
nexion of. ideas conforms to fact. Yet even in the 
simplest inference, since the judgment must em- 
brace ‘ unobserved 5 as well as ‘ observed 5 cases (for 
otherwise it would be no inference), this guarantee, 
conformity to fact, already implies logically our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, in the uniformity 
of the unobserved with the observed; that is to 
say, the logical guarantee of the belief present in 
inference itself involves belief. Thus the attempt 
to establish as an induction the uniformity which 
every process of inference presupposes is fore- 
doomed to failure ; + and Mill ends by confessing 
that inference is not from uniformity, but accord- 
ing to it. What is important philosophically is 
not this failure to establish inductively the Law 
of Causation, but the recognition which this abor- 
tive effort involves, viz. the recognition of associa- 
tion as an inadequate doctrine in the theory of 
knowledge. This point might be further illus- 
trated from Mill’s own subsequent writings on 
Utilitarianism, where he uses association for the 
purpose of removing psychological difficulties in 
the way of his main logical thesis rather than for 
positively supporting it. 

Alexander Bain in his Senses and Intellect (first 
published in 1855) shows adherence to the Laws 
of Association as the principles which should 
dominate the presentation of his psychology. 
Thus he writes in the preface to the first edition : 
‘In treating of the Intellect, the subdivision into faculties is 
abandoned. The exposition proceeds entirely on the Laws of 
Association, which are exemplified with minute detail and 
followed out into a variety of applications/ 

Movements, sensations, appetites, and instincts 
are treated as the raw material, the data to be 
worked up into the various forms of intellect: 
memory, judgment, abstraction, reason, imagina- 
tion. The fundamental properties of intelligence 
are consciousness of difference, consciousness of 
sameness, and retentiveness, of which last repro- 
duction is a higher form. The general condition 
under which retentiveness is manifested is con- 
tiguity. This is the basis of memory, habit, and 
the acquired powers in general. Consciousness of 
sameness gives rise to the reproductive principle 
of similarity, which is dominant in invention, 
reason, and abstraction. 

Bain then proceeds to trace out in detail the 
operation of these two principles upon our move- 
ments, sensations, and instincts, and the acquisi- 
tions and forms of knowledge to which they 
separately, and in conjunction, lead. In the Emo- 
tions ana Will (the first edition of whieji appeared 
three years later than the Senses and Intellect), the 
same general plan of treatment prevails. Emotions 
and the will are secondary products. Emotions are 
derived from muscular feelings and sensations, 
while will is derived from spontaneous movement. 

* Analysis of Human Mind , ch. xi. note. 

t Cf. Logic, bk iii. ch. xxi. 
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» Thr mndm ft! derivation c r con.pmftlen of the emotions *re 
' -ifi' n «► , h'it ?hi* In* i.w r;r ;m*ten » t m growth or 

,v a ;C Tiir pr ■>■ .’ •-* r * ' r .** -it, tlpg to* 

v **'t Iiifr a number *>f «|sars?c leelrn** into one Aggregate cr 
took. , , , It »J.» upr.'tk largely .» the tr*n*f< r of feeling* 
?ra*« tot ir * ri final t; aum ?« w*uw c*mna ?# d object* * 

But although in general method of 4 exposition 
Bain follows the line?* of the asH relation school, 
"renting the higher mental plrenonu im as* pmhute 
built np by the mechanism of fto<M«*kften, yet the 
.spirit a t treatment is different ; the new psychology 
ha* begun. This jh the more evident if one eom- 
pare?* the later with the earlier editions of Bain"* 
work**, The compounds are not conceived to 
mechanical or even an chemical products, hut as 
grow this ; and psychology if! no longer treated on 
the analogy of physics, - but to having it* pi me 
among the biological sciences, m the science of 
mental life. Mental development is brought under 
the influence of the new theory which was trans- 
forming the biological sdenees— evolution. Mental 
phenomena are viewed generically not as mem 
contents, ideas, but as processes. The complex 
phenomena, instead of Wing com pounded from 
simple, me higher processes developed out of the 
lower by meums of wworiatioa, 

Among advances in detail is the recognition of 
movements and instincts to data for intellect It is 
from the rudiments of all the forms of mental life 
that Msiwiiilicm builds \%p the higher intellect ml 
pi ocesses, which again in their turn aid in building 
op the emotions and the will. And the new con* 
oeption of psychology become* especially evident in 
the attempt made to give a natural history of the 
emotions, to describe them, trace 'their origin, and 
classify them, and by the reference made where 
possible to physiological facts. 

With regard to the laws anti conditions of assoda* , 
lion, we may notice the following points, In the 
later editions, Bain plan* Contrast on tfi® name 
plane ns Similarity ; it » the form of reproduction 
derived from consciotiaaees of differ enee, jail m 
similarity h derival from omndowniw of muse- 
no**. Contiguity is the all*p«rvMiva inode in which 
retentivenese ahowa itself, anti, in ao far, would 
appear to be directly derived from this fundamental 
projierty of mind ; but Bain, nevertheless Create 

of special 'eouditfcma’ of swwdation by oontiptlfcy. 

Then© art : repetition, concentration of mind, and 
■the specific aptitude of the individual Concentra- 
tion of mind is regarded m very important 

* Property apsaklBf , attenttoe or I* to* employ. 

»Wt o t will In tbe aphtrt of IbUUmL It it tot illiisttkttef 
Adjunct that rtftdtw Um iotelltcteiJ pmmrnm effective for 
their purpose, and, btitif iteelf dmsdent upon the failings, it 
ll!»itmt#i the neceesHy for toe united Action of all to* farce# of 
to# mind to tot epheiw of totcUectenJ production/ f 
Bain is here going behind the Law of Contiguity, 
A a ad B are associated not merely hecanse they 
are sueces&iva or simultaneous, but because they 
are attended to. In his note to the chapter oh 
* AseoelalioB of Mean* in dames Mill’s dmaifm of 
the Human Mind fed, J. S, Mill), he again em* 
phaaixee the need for analysing the ooimifcions of 
association. James Mill named repetition and 
vividness j the latter Bain mlMmm m failing to 

bring out the distinction between 'the inffnenee of 

the fmtmpmd tire influence of the will which his 
own condition, * concentration of mind/ is deigned 
to do* 

Spencer*# first edition of the Principles of P#y- 
tMrny appeared in the same je&r m Bain’s Semm 
md Internet Here biological conceptions are the 
foundation of the whole efcraeture. The phenomena 
of body mi, of mind are- Identical in being forms of 
Ufe, mi from the conception of the general charac- 
teristics of life* special ch&ractenstics of mental 
life or totelligmac© cun be inferred. Life is briefly 
dallied .as * the «mMnuous adjusfemimt of internal 
* Mwmfcm «m& WM\ dx, Hi 
I Smm and ImM k*, ^aStelaftdket,* to. L 


relations to external relations.’ * It is ‘ correspond- 
enee/ In the intelligence, then, it will likewh?® 
Ire adjustment of internal relations to external-— 
correspondence. 

1 The relation tetwrrn two states ef mnw-lmmm^mrrmmwi§ 
with to* reUUoo belwesn tot two totogi yt Atnhg 
f Tht *tr«i)ffth of tot rf whtoh Hi* intect^ltni nt any 
ptytosml rj iAi.gr has to c&II up iu h prfip*nmmle 

to tot ptnifttehot of tot nmm Hie tAterml thinss 

titty s>'flafaeU*s. l f 

Such is fire law of intelligence in the abstract 
and the basis for Spencer's flwtry of kmiwlwlge. 
Perfect knowledge will mean perfect corre^iwmdenre 
between subject ive md objective, Tins corre- 
spondence is tire * universal postulate ’ tediind which 
thought eaxmot go. The nltimate test by which 
thought tries a subjective relation with respect to 
Its objective validity is 4 inconceivability of tire 
opposite.* 

*To wert toe InonaocivmbltiHMt of ill mmUm is *t toe 

ism* tlm# to *«s«rt Uw paydbo P*focet we Are under 

of toimtof it, sad to girt v>ttf togicml jiksUScKltoik tertoWisg 

St to be ntkquceticnsbkL* } 

Of such certainty me tire * truths md 

ultimate premises" of our know Mg#*, Thus with 
Spencer, an with tire earlier writers of the am#ria. 
lion school, the theory of knowledge w * i^ycho- 
logical/ This gains some luldithmal plauaitulity 
Wause it is the task of psychology !#* time mil the 
processes by which tire oonwjMindcnce itetween 
subjective and uhjeciive relations is evolved, and 
iu iu tok it must, through tire doctrine of heredity, 
draw upon the experience of the race m well as m 

that m the individual. The various faculiit*- 

memory, imagination, different stagw 

m th« evolution of intelligence.. 

Mental life hm two constituent*"* feelings and 
the relations between feelings. Our sensatioiui are 
perijphemlly initiated feelings, ideas are seexindary 
or faint ae'nsationa, while emotions are centrally 
initiated feelings. 

*Tb« PW|atsU« t® to® extstteo*' ef a reteitem Is tot occurr®&«» 

of a cteuRfr*. to# pum i* from m% ArnsreiiiUy nmtmm flat* to 

Another smwwitJy anitorm stoic implying the mommUxj 

torek prmmtd Iw omammwtMil of a otw state. * I 

Eefatious arise between feelings that are like or 
between feelings that are unlike, and again, be- 
tween feelings that are simultaneous or successive. 
Such are the mmtiinmiM. The law for their 
aenodatioa is the Law of Similarity. Each primary 
or vivid feeling * is joined to ami identified with 
faint feelings fseeondaxyl, which have resulted from 
similar vivid feelings/ f 

*Inowfnf * nikatkm m w*U m keowtae » feeling l» toe 

iwisoiiiMloa of It to is* put Uodfed : k mixing it com* 

»3#te1y It tot of It to $m% klrtiosrf Ilk# it 

But iliMS* wftoin em'h great d»* to# rtUtfatui psm or.# isto 

Aftototr IttNoaiblj, tom Is aJwajh, in onfwequtnte of to® im- 

pmMkm oi mr mrmyMm i* a t*rteto rmge wiihio wbkh to# 

clausing U dottbml-Hfc certain duster of rtk,tlo» owlj Ilk® 

toe on# ptretired, which btceiao mmm% In conoctottsaMi In 

th# act of AMfodhtSfcm. Almg with to* ptretired- Mtioa is 
«pa» or tin*, to# oeat%u.on* poriUons Aii## in wmmmnmtm-, 

IltooB mmm tbt *o-ot$l«dl kw of Ansodatiou by remigultr. 

When w# naalya# It contiguity remlvm into tikine* of 

rtlAtion in time or in mam or in both. . . . Thus, th# ftmds* 

mental law of of tmlinm U that eieh, at to# 

moment t&pmmUttm, aggregate* with it* like in put #x- 

pnrteoc#. Tb* art of m-opnUon m4 tot act of #Mik>dAtion are 
two airpectA of the mow act* And tot ImptaUoo i# that, 
bttWe* tok law of Aswieiatom, to«r# I# no other ; SmI «U further 
phenomtUA of ammiumn «r» % 


This somewhat lengthy quotation will serve to 
make dear what asatremtion meant to Spencer. 
It is now a general name for the char- 

acteristic which Spacer find# in all proeeeeec 
of kuowiag--HM#imiiaUon« Since oousciouanew is 
dependent mmtx change, there is ako, In every pro- 

ems of knowing, * diflertaikilon * ; mnmmmnem i» 
continuous diflerentlation and continuous assimi- 
lation. The finer the degree of differentiation and 
assimilation, the higher the proems of knowing. 
* Principe* Of Ptythebffl?, pL III. eh. i 
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This is the parallel of differentiation and integration 
in organic processes. In an organism increase in 
complexity of structure goes hand in hand with 
increase in function, and the establishment of closer 
connexion between part and part, with fuller 
organization of function. 

* When we remember that the laws of structure and function 
must necessarily harmonize, and that the structure and func- 
tion of the nervous system must conform to the laws of struc- 
ture and function in general, we shall see that the parallelism 
here roughly indicated is such as might be expected. We shall 
see that the ultimate generalizations of psychology and physi- 
ology must be, as they here appear, different sides of the same 
primordial truth : both are expressions of the same fundamental 
process of life/* 

Viewed as a generic feature of knowing, . associa- 
tion is not a mechanism for combining items of 
knowledge, but is the principle of growth whereby 
past progress is retained and further differentiation 
made possible. In the old doctrine the complex 
idea contained the elements out of which it was 
composed ; here the higher process absorbs the 
lower, the new the old. So different is the doctrine, 
that one may he tempted to wonder why Spencer’s 
psychology should be ranked with that of the 
association school. The reason is this : the con- 
ception of ‘why’ the higher is enabled to absorb 
the lower, the new the old, is taken unchanged 
from the theory of association. 

Throughout the history of the school the advance 
in the theory of association as such is practically 
nil. There are efforts to distinguish some one 
form as more fundamental than the others, e.g. 
Mill selects Contiguity, Spencer Similarity, or to 
subsume them under some more comprehensive law, 
such as Hamilton’s Law of Redintegration, hut for 
all alike the theory of the process itself remains 
on the same level. Things are associated because 
they are alike, or because they are contiguous in 
space or time. A hint of an internal analysis of 
association is given, as we noticed, by Bain, and it 
is bis study of the ‘ conditions ’ of association that 
marks the close of what is strictly to be called 
‘association psychology.’ 

Closer study of the ‘ how ’ and ‘ why ’ of mental 
development renders necessary broader conceptions 
than any which can be yielded by the three laws of 
association. Similarly, closer study of the memory 
processes brings a demand for a fuller statement of 
the conditions under which one fact of conscious- 
ness is able to suggest some fact of previous experi- 
ence, and of the extent to which such a memory is 
‘ a revival ’ (see Memory). 

Although German psychologists stood outside 
the association school, it would be an omission not 
to refer to Herb art, in the general conception of 
whose psychology there is considerable likeness to 
that of Hartley and Mill. The first presentation 
of Herbart’s psychological doctrine was the Lehr- 
buch zur Psychology (1815). This was followed by 
the fuller and more reasoned exposition in Psycho- 
logy als Wissenschaft neu gegrunaet aufErfahrung , 
Metaphysik, und Mathematih (1824-1825). Her- 
bart rebelled against the dogmatism of ‘faculty 
psychology.’ He found Locke’s treatment of mind 
as a storehouse of ideas at least truer to experience 
than the analysis of mind into faculties current in 
the school of Wolff. The faculties are set up as 
genera and treated as causes, when there has been, 
and can he, no study of the particulars from which 
alone such generic notions could he reached. Such 
psychology achieves nothing but hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions between these faculties, and yet withal 
acknowledges an unknown unity in which these 
faculties are contained. The whole method of this 
psychology stands in need of reform. It is im- 
possible to reach generic notions by study of parti- 
culars, i.e. it is impossible to use induction and 
analogy in psychology, because our knowledge of 
* Principles of Psychology, pt. vi. ch. xxvii. 


these particulars is unavoidably defective; con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change. The new method 
which Herbart introduces is elaboration (. Ergdn - 
zung) or completion by means of constructive 
hypothesis. One is entitled to use such a method 
only if the existence of certain relationships can 
be demonstrated, viz. relationships wherein the 
positing of one member renders necessary the 
positing of the other. 

The whole task of psychology will be to com- 
plete the known facts of inner experience, and to 
establish relationships by which these facts shall 
he connected, in accordance with general laws. 
Psychologists have failed to find conceptions appro- 
priate for psychology, because they have not been 
mathematicians, and have thus not realized the 
special adaptability of mathematical notions to 
the ever-changing phenomena of consciousness. 
Further, it is, in Herbart’s view, necessary for 
psychology to he based upon metaphysics. Psy- 
chology is brought face to face with the problem 
of the many in one, for behind all the varying 
mental conditions is the unity of mind. That is 
to say, psychology is brought face to face with the 
problem of ‘substance.’ And again, since con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change, psychology is 
brought face to face with the problem of change, 
transformation. 

Herbart’s psychology, therefore, is prefaced by 
speculative metaphysics. The first step is to arrive 
at a concept of the soul. This is defined as ‘a 
simple substance, without parts, without any plur- 
ality whatever in its quality.’ What this quality 
is we can never know. Like all other substances, 
the soul’s activity consists in self-preservation. 
Each reality or substance conserves itself against 
other substances, and from these conservative 
activities arise relations, plurality. The efforts 
of the soul in opposition to other substances are 
its ideas. These ideas are not produced by any 
spontaneity of the soul, but arise only in its strife 
against other realities; they arise, then, from 
external conditions, and have their quality deter- 
mined by these conditions. In so far as these 
ideas come into relation with one another they are 
forces, and in virtue of their opposition to one 
another have a quantitative character. Every 
idea is a tendency, and as such is never destroyed ; 
it may he arrested, totally or partially, or pass 
from consciousness to subconsciousness, but it 
will ever strive to reinstate itself, and will do so 
should opposition be removed or reinforcement 
come through relations to some other idea. The 
subject-matter of psychology is not the soul, hut 
these relations between ideas; hence the meta- 
physical speculations and the general considera- 
tion of mathematical relations are followed by a 
statics and mechanics of ideas. 

It is in his reaction against ‘ faculty psychology,’ 
and in his reduction of inner experience to simple 
events of a homogeneous character, from whose 
interplay arise all the diverse forms of conscious- 
ness — memory, imagination, feeling, will, etc.— 
that we see the resemblance between Herbart’s 
conception of psychology and that of Hartley or 
James Mill . In the metaphysical bases of their 
thoughts and in their methods of exposition, the 
German and the English writers are poles apart. 

In the more recent German psychology, and 
independently of Herbartianism, the influence 
of the association school _ can be ^ seen, despite 
the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some- 
times laid bare in a none too gracious manner. 
Wundt has treated psychology as a doctrine of 
elements and compounds ; thus in his Outlines of 
Psychology , which represents his standpoint in 
general psychology better than the more specialized 
Physiological Psychology or the lectures on Human 
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and Animal Psychol ogy, we find the following 
division of topic?: (1) psychical elements ; 
psychical eomjKjunds ; |3| inter- connexion of com- 
pounds ; (4) psychical development* ; to) principles 
and laws of psychical development. The elements, 
of course, are *no longer the simple ideas of, say, 
Mill, since they are ' not simple items of know- 
led _re, hut abstractions, the ultimate factors into 
which the simplest experience can he analyzed by 
thought; elements of sensation, and elements of 
feeling. The compounds, too, do not correspond to 
complex ideas ; they are the phases of experience 
which can be recognized as having a determinate 
character, r.$ t an emotion, such as anger, or & 
simple perception * they are not, therefore, mere 
sums of the elements winch enter into them. More- 
over, such compounds are only components of 
experience ; that is to say, in any given state of 
c«nscio«Mit?HS we have an inter-connexion of such 
compounds, c.g. the emotion in connexion with 
pert option. 

The connective processes, again, are not the old 
forms of tuwoeiatiem. Various processes an* dis- 
tinguished * for building tip compounds, fusion 
and extensive union* for tin* inter-connexion of 
nmij«»umK assoriation f which, however, is not 
aHKxuAtion of ideas, since no such phenomena as 
ideas in Mill’s aetiw«*rojii!?H of sensations are 
mmgm/edf and apperception. All save the laxt 
fmd timir detoriniinng condition* in the nature of 
that which is connected ; but the In#!, apper- 
ception, is a volit tonal process involving choice, 
the motives of wind* mm 1m* explained only from 
the whole previous development of the individual 
ecwdonmtw*, As * volitional * it is placed on a 
different lewd from the at hers,* This treatment of 
apperceptive connexion k peculiar to Wundt, and 
Is connected with hi# ontological view that 4 will ? 
expresses the ultimate reality of the aoul. 

The same general ground-plan is followed by 
Kiilpe in his Omtimm of l%r) hfog$r» Psychology 
is defined m * science of the facts of experience m 
their dependency upon experiencing individuals’t 
— * definition of the science which assigns a lending 

rdte to bodily prwwws, nnm * individual' 1 slguifuM 

corporeal individual. The connective process***, 
therefore, are viewed, m dependent upon psycho- 
physical conditions. The laws of reproduction are 
explained in relation to the conditions of centrally 
initiated sensations-— the * idea? f of English psycho- 
legists''— and apperception in treated as being in 
principle capable of subsumption under the laws 
of reproduction,? For the essential conditions of 
the origin and maintenance of the feature which 
especially characterises apperception, viz. atten- 
tion, wear© referral outside eonarfouMBees to the 
eentr&I nervous system* § 

Widely different m the specific doctrines are 
from those held by the earlier English writers, 
yet, nevertheless, the scheme of classification 
adopted for the scientific expusitiou of psycho- 
logical facts would wftun to be derived from the 
writing? of the association school. 

Aa was stated above, current English psychology 
doe* not mm sssociatson m an explanatory principle. 
Traces of the older method of exposition are, 
however, to be found In Frol* Sally’s toxt-booka 
■ Outline# of Psychology and The Human Mim $ 
although these embody the waits of modem 
research and learning. The three aspects of mental 
life— Intellection, tie feelings, and conation or 
volition-— are treated separately. Under each we 
have a aerial order of phenomena 5 from elements 
of sensation, feeling, and conation, progressively 
higher product® are built up by elaborative pro- 
. mmml These processes are ; differentiation, as- 
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simulation, and association. The last is discussed 
in connexion with reteniiveness and reproduction, 
and is conceived as the process 1 which hinds 
together presen tat ive elements occurring together 
or in immediate succession,** and as being a ‘ main 
factor in development, resulting in a progre- m» 
t elaboration of what k relatively simple into more 
j and more complex prod nets.’ t Attention is, how. 
| ever, treated as a determining condition for the 
j elaborative processes, and this wives their opera- 
turn from being purely mechanical. 

The old method k entirely departed from in 
the psychology of Ward and Stout. Ward's con- 
ception of differentiation and integral ion, in the 
continuous advance of which processes mental 
development consists, shows an advance on that 
of Spencer. 

'We fthail find in the growth of a need or au embryo far 
tetter in?»tratinn« of the unfolding - * the Mtitent* of mn* 
SCiouBneat than in the huitd'fijr up of mcltnilrf : the profit* 
mmm roach more a jKginfntatam of what i§ or run* 

tinuous than an ag^frgiitiion of element* at !*rst rriilfpffnifnt 
tod itetinct, 5 ; 

Unity of consciousness is not something which 
psychological theory has to am writ for m a. pro- 
duct or growth, but in that from which psychology 
take? it# start* 

* Working bark ward tmm thin » w* find If nnw t w* are !«! 
alike hy |mnifO,nar tote #nd frnrf*) to 1 he* 

conception of sMvm utyMttrum or objective ccifitiiiiitiiii which 
! i« gw!w«Jl,v thereby to* «t»t we mil 

I dlm'inrt pr**.w nlatisna,* # 

j * The nelson, which Kant hum dent trim'll to that 

j jury? gr-aj iifi- NgiW With a mnhi-mt iitetidi44 of mnmUom ml 
j ofilr wiHimjil J««|0r:*} tot without p* 4 vch<r4e0c»'l unity, i* enm 
i i1»s! taronie* row* firoMwetesblt flit more d«*riy we ecmeidtf 

' iV ; : 

Changes within the total field of fion.ficioasnem, 
and pvrMwtemre of the old alongside of the new 
(veten liven***), give the ba*e» for differentiation, 
and subjective selection ; that is to say, voluntary 
conecatratlon of attention on * this ’ or * that* 
within the total field explains im further progress. 
The connexion of sensations with 'movement? is 
the first phase of integration ; the pleasure or pain 
which accompanies sensation cause* change in the 
distribution of attention, and thus catuuss move- 
ment, the initiation of 'this,* the suppression of 
* that.* First 1 natural selection, 1 then * subjective 
selection,’ will bring about such synthese*, and 
thus 1 presentation* originally In no way connected 
tend to move in wmrtctou.fi nee* together.* *1 t Arkkuit 
tkm is a particular instance of this. Aasociation by 
contiguity is m such inexplicable ; for * contiguity 1 
Ward substitutes 'continuity,’ A and X, which 
have no connexion one with another, occupy Mho 
focus of eonseiousnem in immediate sueeession. 
Thiieoaititutes their integration. s Through the 
movement* of attention they are sow part* of one 
whole, form what Ward terms a continuum, are 
eontinuous one with anot her. These movement* cl 
attention 4 ctrae in the end to depend mainly upon 
interest, but at first appear to l» determined 
entirely by mere intensity. *tt The, power of 
variously distributing attention is the one pwer 
which Ward desires to leave the subject of con* 
seiousness, ami it is in virtue of this power that 
the subject plays the rftte of agent* 

In Stout’s p^yohology we have a similar view of 

the unity of oonedousuoai am! of the prortwea of 

differentmtion and i»i«gmtioa. 

1 Tbt prmm ef mmdkmmm l» a nrocwM of lacmuii chan** ; 

the art partiy du* to tfi# p% of fxtonml imjsrKwiuns, 

and to otter eet*#ifott§ to eoMMioti*ti«a> Itoi'lf. 

But this h rnnly, If et«r, mtMy tRi* preeM* to la pari 
Tfe« »»ee«siwlv« pbMM hate fej ttulr very 
aatore a tewitsey to paw teto etbtr phMt*.* 

This teadency Is ooaation, . mxA it m oou&fcioa 
which oorrelatos and gives & spwal unity to * other- 
* Bntmn MiwL i IM. f £k 1 m L 

l * P«ycbo!ogy : * in EBr®xx» 48. i Ik |X 48, 

| 10. p. 45. H Ik p> SSL 

**Ih &§ L If M p, §L 

It d Mmml bk. L da. L $ 4. 
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wise disparate and disconnected processes.’ For 
such unity the ‘general condition is that the 
successive phases of a conscious process shall 
constitute a movement towards an end-state or 
terminus.’ * There must be continuity of interest, 
and for this, retentiveness is essential ; later phases 
of a conative process owe their meaning to the 
earlier. So in general, it is the ‘ dispositions 5 or 
‘traces’ left by previous experience which make 
development possible. 

Continuity of interest lies at the bottom of all 
association and reproduction. In association by 
contiguity the re-occurrence of any one of the 
members of a ‘ conative unity ’ re-excites the whole 
disposition, because of the direct continuity of all 
the members of such disposition. There is direct 
continuity between the suggesting and the sug- 
gested idea. In what is called ‘ association by 
similarity,’ the suggesting factor re-excites a dis- 
position having a member similar to, or partially 
identical with, itself, and does so only through 
the medium of this similar or partially identical 
member ; there is thus no direct connexion between 
the suggesting factor and the members of the 
re-excited disposition. The continuity of interest 
is indirect. 

With both Ward and Stout, therefore, association 
takes its place as a process depending upon the 
fundamental laws of psychical development, as 
explanandum, not explanation. 

Literature. — General : Ferri, La Psychologie de V associa- 
tion, Paris, 1883 ; Janet and S^aiUes, Hist, de la Philosophic, 
Paris, 1887; G. Croom Robertson, ‘Association,’ in EBr%. 
Special authors have been sufficiently indicated in the article. 

Beatrice Edgell. 

ASSUMPTION and ASCENSION. — Mean- 
ing and scope. — The idea underlying these theo- 
logical conceptions is the idea of communication 
between the natural and the spiritual order, and 
of a passage from the former to the latter. As 
the idea of ‘ Revelation ’ presupposes the possibility 
of movement from heaven earthward, so the idea 
of * Ascension ’ presupposes the possibility of move- 
ment from earth heavenward. In some form or 
other both these conceptions have a place in every 
religious system ; and in primitive religions they 
are set forth in terms of the geocentric philosophy 
of antiquity. The earth is the centre of the uni- 
verse. JEIeaven, the abode of the gods, is above us 
in the distant sky; and the advent of heavenly 
messengers is represented as a physical descent, a 
* coming down,’ while their departure is a physical 
ascent, a ‘going up.’ So too the movement of 
human beings to the spiritual region is a ‘going 
up,’ an uplifting; and the language of devotion 
bears perpetual witness to this primitive con- 
ception. Sursum corda is the form which an 
exhortation to fix our thoughts on the realities 
of the spiritual world naturally takes. We 
speak of noble ideals as ‘high’ or ‘lofty,’ and of 
material ambitions as ‘ low- 1 ; and the abode of 
the Eternal is described as * a high and holy place.’ 
It was inevitable, while the Ptolemaic system of 
cosmography was accepted, that its fundamental 
conceptions should affect the language in which 
spiritual facts were described. 

It is clear, however, that belief in the possibility 
of communication between man and God, between 
the natural and the spiritual, between earth and 
heaven, is not bound up with this geocentric philo- 
sophy which no one now accepts, although we are 
quite content to continue to use the language of 
devotion which it originally suggested, just as 
we are content still to speak of the * rising ’ and 
‘ setting * of the sun. Such language misleads no 
one in the sphere of science, and there is no reason 
why it should he a perplexity in the sphere of 
religion. That there is a region of ‘ spirit,’ which 
* A Manual of Psychology, bk. L oh. ii. § & 


encompasses us ; that, although invisible, it is not 
inaccessible ; that it is the dwelling-place — for we 
can get no better phrase — of the Divine ; that it is 
the ultimate reality of the universe : these convic- 
tions are a sufficient background for the idea of 
‘Revelation,’ and also for the idea of ‘Ascension,’ 
that is, the passage from the natural to the spiritual 
order. 

This idea has appeared in several different forms, 
which it is necessary to distinguish. A character- 
istic feature of mysticism is the belief that in 
supreme moments the soul is translated to heavenly 

5 laces, and granted a vision of the spiritual world. 

hus in the Neo-Platonic philosophy of Plotinus, 
knowledge of Divine things is conveyed to the 
human spirit in a condition of exaltation, described 
as t-KOTcurLs, by which man comes into contact with 
God (Enneacts, vi. 9-11). The ‘occult’ philosophy 
of the East presupposes a similar means of approach 
to the highest truths. And the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and telepathy, as yet imperfectly 
understood, point to the possibility of free exer- 
cise of the cognitive powers, unrestrained by the 
limitations of the bodily senses. Here, however, 
there is no thought of a translation of the body to 
the unseen world ; it is the spirit alone, temporarily 
divorced from the body, that is thus favoured. 
And, accordingly, we do not describe such an ex- 
perience as an ‘ascension’ or an ‘assumption,’ 
these terms being reserved for the translation of 
the whole man, soul and body, to the region of 
spirit. In special cases, the vision of the spiritual 
order may be so clear that the man may be unable 
to determine, as he looks back upon it, whether he 
was ‘in the body or out of the body.’ Such was 
the case of St. Paul, who recalls (2 Co 12 2-4 ) how 
he had been ‘caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.’ But it is only if the translation be of 
body as well as of soul that it comes within the 
scope of this article, which does not embrace an 
inquiry into ‘visions,’ or ‘dreams,’ or ‘intuitions’ 
of the Divine (see those articles). 

I. Assumptions of saints.— i. Bodily trans- 
lations to heaven, for purpose of revelations. — The 
apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
and or Christianity furnishes (see Bible) some 
illustrations of bodily ‘ assumptions ’ into heaven, 
granted to individuals in order that they might be 
informed of spiritual truth. * Assumptions ’ of this 
kind are temporary only ; and, the vision ended, the 
man returns to earth. The language of Ezk 8 3 was, 
perhaps, not intended to be literal, and (see ll 24 ) 
need not convey more than an involuntary rapture 
of the spirit ; but the story of the transportation 
to Babylon of Habakkuk, who was lifted up ‘ by 
the hair of phis head ’ (Bel 86 ), implies a translation 
of his body. Granted a belief in the possibility of 
such earthly experiences (which underlies much 
Eastern folklore, as in the Arabian Nights ), the 
step is easy to the belief in a translation of the 
body from earth to heaven. 

(1) The most remarkable legend of this kind is 
that of Enoch , discussed below (2, 1). But there 
are othex instances. 

(2) Abraham . — In the Testament of Abraham 
(ed. M. R. James, 1892), Michael takes Abraham 
up in a cloud with angelic chariots, to show him 
the world of men from the standpoint of heaven. 
Abraham then is brought back to his house, where 
after an interval he dies. 

(3) Isaiah. — In the Ascension of Isaiah (chs. 7, 8), 
Isaiah is raised to the seventh heaven, where he 
has a vision of the Beloved, after which experience 
he returns to earth (ch. 11). 

(4) Rabbinical seers. — Rabbinical literature tells 
in like manner of four rabbis who entered Paradise 
and were granted revelations. 
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(5) Afoscs.—The story of Moses in later litera- 
ture has affinities with 'assumption ' or * ascension * 
legends of various forms* The two starting- pints 
are the Biblical accounts of his discourse with God 
on the holy mountain, when the Law’ was revealed 
to him (Ex 24 15a A ami of his secret burial (Dt 34®). 
The first of these led to the idea of m 1 Apocalypse 
of Moses/ guefe as that edited from the Greek by 
Tischendorf ; the second to the stories of his *' as- 
sumption 1 (of, dude 9 1* Thun Josephus (Ant. it* 
viii, 4h) tells that, as Moses was discoursing with 
Eleazar and Joshua, & cloud suddenly enveloped 
him and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in 'Deuteronomy that he died, 

* fearing lest because of his exceeding virtue men 
mighty venture to say that he had withdrawn to 
the Divine *(*p£f rb 0&mw avrd» fbaxwpw& t). The 
phase rpfo rb Mm dm^uptip is used by Josephus 
(Ant t. ill. 4) of Enoch ; and he evidently means to 
suggest that Moses' departure from the world was 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 
like Enoch, he escaped the pas, sage <«f death. The 
legend of the 1 Assumption of Moses/ as it is . 
restored by Charles (Assumption of p. 106b 

described the living man carried up to heavers, 
while hk corpse was hidden in the tmmm of the 
mountain*. 

(6) journey of Muhammad to 
heaven affords a later instant «* * ft has l>een inter- 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammadan expositors 
as non-eorporeal, and his experience has fen de- 
scribed &h that of a dream or a vision only. But 
the more popular version is that the prophet was 
transported l>y night from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
thence throng!) the seven heaven* to the presence 
of God, and then back to Mecca, Ch. xviiL of the 
Qur’ftn claims to contain the revelation then vouch- 
safed to him, 

2 . Bodily translations to heaven, in lieu of 
death.— We have next to examine the legends 
which represent minte as being traasportod, with- 
out dying, to the world beyond the grave,* 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of 
Xisothro*) the hero of the Deluge, in of this 
character. In recognition of his piety, he was sot 
subjected to death, but was assumed to he&ven.t 
In Jewish Mtemtaxe, two figures stand oat m 
h&vlsg been granted this high privilege, Enoch 
and Elijah. 

Ill l£noch*~~' The source of all the later traditions 
isGn&*(Heb.) : 1 Enoch walked with God : and he 
was not ; for God took him/ That he * walked with 
God s or that he * pleased God * {tfatpiimp* fe$* ' 
LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that 
he spent Ms life in converse with the spiritual 
world, mi that death was to him a withdrawal to 
God* But this simple statement, which might be 
made of every saint, wm developed in two direc- 
tions 

(a) Gn d 24 suggested that Enoch wan the recipient 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book qf Enoch 
and the Slavonic Secret* of Snmk (see also the 
Book of Juhikm) were the outcome of this idea. 
In these books he is represented as having been 
4 assumed * to heaven that he might be instructed 
in heavenly things, which he subsequently de- 
scribed (Em, hex/ 1, Ixxxvii t ; St Jsn, Intend, ; 
Jnkjw* 211* Aowxdiag to the Slavonic Enoch 
(IxriL), he lived m earth thirty days after this 
vision, and then 4 the angels hasted and took Enoch 
and carried him into the highest heaven, where 
the Lord received him.' 

• Tbs story of (toyawdt, who mm might ap to heaven by 

2*»» that to might to She cupbearer of the «kS«* Is not abrietty 

parallel, for then hi no saifittioa that this was doe to the 

' piety of Qtujytnedau Of. also the Eap# of Proserpine, trarj- 
ported to the infernal regions by Plato la Ms ofemrlol 

t OL Ahvdwui apud Euseb. Pmp, Bw, lx 12, of Xlsuthroe, ; 

Mpiim* &4wpi$®wmw % mi see Smith, CkaMmn 
p, to. 


(b) In the last quoted passage we have the 
idea of a translation to Paradise in lien of dying, 
which is the most familiar form of the Enoch story. 
Thus the LXX of Gn 5 U has o#x wtowvo, Mn 
u.tri$riKty ai 'rrbw 6 debt (cl. En. lx* 81; and Sir 
44 If says of him fienri&rj (ct Sir 49 14 4»6 

rip yrpl Following t his tradition, Hell 5 has T>Fy 
perrriBri rov pif Bm* Samro r ; and ( the 'Conception of 
Enoch’s 1 ascension * without dying is frequent in 
Christian literature* The same idea appears in 
Josephus (Ant I, Hi. 4), who says of Enoch, 
dwex^p^oi wpbt rb fetor, 60ew oCSi riXfirr^r ai /rov 
drww ypd fpvoct t . 

(2) Elijah. — The Elijah traditions, like those 

of Enoch, seem to have develops! in two different 
directions* The Apocalypse of Elijah fed, from 
the Coptic by Stemdorflj is & Christianized form 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and Mars wit ness to the 
belief that Elijah ‘received supernatural revela- 
tions fit was long supposed to be the wource of 
1 Co 2P). But the best known form of the tradi- 
tion is that which .start* from 2 K 2 n * Behold, a 
chariot of fire, and horses of 4 lire, whirl* parted 
them both asunder ; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven * Titei# i* ttw* 

mwpip Hit tit rite It roappenra in Sir 4H & 

rvpH) ami in 1 Mm 2* 
(* Elia* for luting xealoas and fervent for the law 
was taken up into heaven/. If will to* observed 
that flit? instrument of his assumption, according 
to the original story, was a tempeat, not a chariot, 
of lire, as artist* have loved V& rupnamtnt it ; anti 
that I Mac 2* explicitly points to tins piety of 
Elijah as the cause of his 1 juiaumptitm * without 
pawing through the gates of death. 

(3) Other MiMmti Rabbinical 

legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
death by & privilege similar to that of Enoch and 
Elijah ; €.§> Eliexer, Abraham’s steward, for his 
faithful sendee; Ebed-meSech (JerSd 7 **) ; Hiram; 
J&bex 1 1 Ch 4 ,# ) ; Serah, Asher’s daughter (Gn 
(46 w ); and Fharmoh% daughter* So Item was 
'taken up'* after his vision (2 Ea S**), and Baruch 
had a like privilege (A|xa*. Bar., jpfrnimk 

3, Assumptiom alter death.-— With such l aa- 
sumptions * aa have just been described, we must 
not confound the ‘'awuimplions* in which ci/fer 
death the body was removed from earth and caught 
up to heaven, 

(I) lfarcu&4 t ~~A classical example is the legend 
of Hercules. Iking poisoned by the arts of 
Dejamra* he emd.es! & pyre on the summit of 
Mount uSia in Theesely, and lay down to die* 
Ee«% applauding Ms career, surrounded the pyre 
with smoke, and after the mortal parte of Hercules 
had been tsonaumed, he was mmml up to heaven 
In a chariot drawn by four horsea. Neither his 
b mm no r hie aabw could tm found, the underlying 
idea of the legend being that earth was not a 
worthy ieeting>plaoe for the remains of one bo 
godlike, f 

(21 Virgin Itory.— A Christian legmul of the 
mum kind is that of the * AaHumptitm of Mary/ 
according to which first the soul, and after that 
the dead body, of the Virgin were assumed to 
heaven the Tmnmtm Mmrm f «L Tischcn* 
dovfb * It was becoming *— so Newman oxprossca 
the conviction of the Kotnan Church- * that she 
should be taken up Into heaven and not lie in the 
grave until Christ's Second Coming, who had pa»ed 

* ftwwsttef to mtlf Cbrtetko twlhf, Xnoct» wt4 IDIJaIi w*re 
th© * two wlfMiwwi* of B«v IP* who were at 1 m! u\ to nmn* 
tmt&l In ^©nrnitm »»$ wbott we#nt lm«> huaven til w ) 
mat m b« tsUowMl hr ttw «#vo»d of Oturisft , 

f Tfe-e cUiwical mflh of the qnm % In liad«s tor ftl.» mir 
E»tjdlc« hf 0r|*!i#u*, who afterwards rttanied to earth* sb tin* 
promt rpe of mart? fweada of viiito to tb« umtar world, w 

that iti Vsr.nl . Aw, ti. or hi Daataw tel la ihaM there l* 
nothing aroetlv ooi»|mmli!e with tbe Ite of * sammsHion teo 
heaven. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers. 5 * 
And, accordingly, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Church 
Calendars (Aug. 15) since the 7th century. 

II. Ascension of Christ.—’ The narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac l 9 ) is not analogous to 
the Jewish legends of 4 ascension 5 or 4 assumption 5 
in either of the forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not 4 assumed 5 into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was reported of the seers of the Jewish 
apocalypses. Nor, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be- 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Enoch 
and Eliiah. It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical and. extra- 
canonical, as a withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He had taken upon Himself 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Resur- 
rection, His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to earthly conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 
ministry ; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as- 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 
cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
Joseph. The 4 assumption 5 of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, p. 152 a ). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ’s Ascension 
was a 4 resumption *of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an 4 assump- 
tion 5 to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning will be considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7) ; at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothing 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which would 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs about Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivification 
ana exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Resur- 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might be thought to point forward to it ; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again 4 according to 
the scriptures 5 (1 Co 15 4 ) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind was asserted con- 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps HO 1 was, indeed, 
quoted, according to Ac 2 s4 , by St. Peter, and Ps 
68 18 was quoted by St. Paul (Eph 4 8 * 9 ), as appli- 
cable to the exaltation of the Christ ; but that Me 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiah 
had not been part of the Jewish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis- 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jn 3 1S 6 62 20 17 ), any more than they under- 
stood His predictions of His Resurrection (Mk 8 81 
910 JO 84 ; cf. the Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
Resurrection). That after His visible Ministry 
amongst them had come to an end there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final appearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, and it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2 20 with |||I, 
Lk 17 22 , the parables of the Absent Master [Lk 
12^] and of the Pounds [Lk 19 lur -], Jn 13 86 14 19 16 7 
etc.) ; but in their half-formulated expectations of 
* Discourses to Mixed Congregations , No. xviii. 


a period of suspense followed by an Advent of 
Christ in victory and judgment, His Death, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension had no place. 

1. The Ascension in Christian literature. — In 
examining the belief of Christians as to the 
Ascension of Christ, it is important to distinguish 
between the fact of the Ascension and its mode , 
between the conviction of Christ’s beneficent 
activities on behalf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible presence and 
the acceptance of the brief narrative which de- 
scribes the manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous than the latter. In the lan- 
guage of theology, Christ’s 4 Session ’ at the right 
hand of the Father has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
4 Ascension ’ to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ is now in spiritual communication with 
His disciples, that He guards, forgives, and. guides 
them, is essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, but it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disciples by the Risen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of the Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris- 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with comparative neglect. * It might 
have been anticipated a priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never approached them in its popu- 
larity, not because there has been any doubt in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo- 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno- 
menon, which points the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The subject is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina- 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church ; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent, t 

In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ in spiritual fellowship with those 
who are 4 in Him, 5 references to the Ascension as 
an event are rare. It is always presupposed, as in 
the phrase 4 The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven ’ (1 Th 4 16 ), for descent implies a previous 
ascent . But this implication becomes explicit only 
in Eph 4 10 4 He that descended (sc. into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens,’ where the reference to the dvd^aais of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the Pauline writings to the Ascension as an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in 1 Ti 3 16 (dve^/jL^Oif) 4v 5<5£#). 

To these may be added, from the Epistles, He 4 14 , 
(dpx^pia fxiyav die\7]\v66ra robs odpavods) and 1 P 
3 22 (5s ear iv 4v 6eov ) iropevOds els odpavbv), 

both of which carry a distinct reference to tne act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express : oddels & vafiipvjicev 
els rbv otipavbv el 6 4 k rod odpavod mrapds, xr.r.X. 
(Jn 3 1S ), iav odv $e(opTjre rbv vlbv rod avdp&irov dvafiat- 
vovra 6irov Ijv rb 7 rpbrepov ; ( Jn 6 62 ), oforaj y dp dvapbftyKa 
irpbs rbv irar4pa /jlov . . . dvafiatvo) irpbs rbv Tartpa 
fiov , k.t.X. (Jn 20 17 ).J Whatever view be taken as 

* This was noticed as early as the 4th century, ol iroXKol 
ayvoovvreg to ravrys [xiyeOos lyrrov avrrjv vo[xl£ov<tl are words at 
the beginning of a Homily on the Ascension printed among the 
works of Epiphanius {PC xliii. 477). 

t Cf. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry 2 , 1874, p. 172. 

t It is possible that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 12 s2 , 
iav vif/todco itc rrjs yrjs iravraf e\ xvcra) irpbs ifiavrov , involve 
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(5) Moses. —The story of Moses in later litera- 
ture has affinities with ‘ assumption 5 or * ascension * 
legends of various forms. The two starting-points 
are the Biblical accounts of Ms discourse with God 
on the holy mountain, when the Law was revealed 
to him (Ex 24 15ff *) } and of his secret burial (Dt 34 6 ). 
The first of these led to the idea of an ‘ Apocalypse 
of Moses/ such as that edited from the Greek by 
Tischendorf ,* the second to the stories of his ‘ as- 
sumption 5 (cf. Jude fl ). Thus Josephus (Ant. iv. 
viii. 48) tells that, as Moses was discoursing with 
EJeazar and Joshua, a cloud suddenly enveloped 
him and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in Deuteronomy that he died, 
* fearing lest because of his exceeding virtue men 
might _ venture to say that he had withdrawn to 
the Divine* (x pbs rb Belov abrbv avaxvprjcrai). The 
phrase irpbs rb Belov dva xupelv is used by Josephus 
( Ant. I. iii. 4) of Enoch ; and he evidently means to 
suggest that Moses* departure from the world was 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 
like Enoch, he escaped the passage of death. The 
legend of the ‘Assumption of Moses, 5 as it is 
restored by Charles (Assumption of Moses , p. 106), 
described the living man carried up to heaven, 
while his corpse was hidden in the recesses of the 
mountains. 

(6) Muhammad. — The journey of Muhammad to 
heaven affords a later instance. It has been inter- 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammadan expositors 
as non-corporeal, and his experience has been de- 
scribed as that of a dream or a vision only. But 
the more popular version is that the prophet was 
transported by night from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
thence through the seven heavens to the presence 
of God, and then back to Mecca. Ch. xvin. of the 
Qur’an claims to contain the revelation then vouch- 
safed to him. 

2. Bodily translations to heaven, in lieu of 
death. — We have next to examine the legends 
which represent saints as being transported, with- 
out dying, to the world beyond the grave.* 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of 
Xisnthros, the hero of the Deluge, was of t his 
character. In recognition of his piety, he was not 
subjected to death, but was assumea to heaven. f 
In Jewish literature, two figures stand out as 
^d*3§’ if 11 ^ ran ^ e< ^ high privilege, Enoch 

(1) Enoch.—' The source of all the later traditions 
is Gnd 24 (Heb.) : ‘Enoch walked with God : and he 
was not ; for God took him/ That he * walked with 
God 5 or that he ‘pleased God 5 (eb7)pi<rrrj<re r<p 6e$, 
LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that 
he spent his life in converse with the spiritual 
world, and that death was to him a withdrawal to 
God. But this simple statement, which might be 
made of every saint, was developed in two direc- 
tions : — 

(a) Gn 5 24 suggested that Enoch was the recipient 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book of Enoch 
Mid the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (see also the 
Book of Jubilees) were the outcome of this idea. 
In these books he is represented as having been 
* assumed 5 to heaven that he might be instructed 
m heavenly things, which he subsequently de- 
scribed (En. lxx. 1, lxxxvii. 3 ; SI. En. Introd . ; 
Jub. iv, 21)._ According to the Slavonic Enoch 
(. y^*)» ke lived on earth thirty days after this 
vision, and then ‘the angels hasted and took Enoch 
and carried him into the highest heaven, where 
the Lord received him. 5 

nr * stoy Ganymede, who was caught up to heaven by 
Zeus that he mighty be the cupbearer of the gods, is not strictly 
parallel, for there is no suggestion that tms was due to the 
piety of Ganymede. Of. also the Rape of Proserpine, trans- 
ported t o the infernal regions by Pluto in his chariot. 

t Ct AbydenuS f apud Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix. 12, of Xisuthros, 
sjot fitv avBpuimv d(f>avCgov<nv, and see Smith. Chaldcean 
Genesis*, p. 88. 


(b) In the last quoted passage we have the 
idea of a translation to Paradise in lieu of dying, 
which is the most familiar form of the Enoch story. 
Thus the LXX of Gn 5 s4 has oi>x TjbpicrKeTo, Stbri 
p.er id r\Kev abrbv b Beds (cf. En. lx. 8); and Sir 
44 16 says of him pereriBri (cf. Sir 49 14 dve'k-fifupdyi awb 
ttjs yrjs). Following this tradition, He 11 s has ’Ev&x 
fiereriBrj rod ju,fy Idelv Bdvarov ; and the conception of 
Enoch’s ‘ ascension 5 without dying is frequent in 
Christian literature. The same idea appears in 
Josephus (Ant. I. iii. 4), who says or Enoch, 
&v€x&py(re irpbs rb Belov , SBev obBi reXevrfyv a Brad 
dvayeypdtpacn. 

(2) Elijah. — The Elijah traditions, like those 
of Enoch, seem to have developed in two different 
directions. The Apocalypse of Elijah (ed, from 
the Coptic by Steindorff) is a Christianized form 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and bears witness to the 
belief that Elijah received supernatural revela- 
tions (it was long supposed to be the source of 
1 Co 2 9 ). But the best known form of the tradi- 
tion is that which starts from 2 K 2 n ‘ Behold, a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted 
them both asunder ; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven 5 (dveX'fjfupdT) ’HAetou iv crvv- 
(retcrpip &s els rbv obpavbv). It re-appears in Sir 48® 
(dvaXrjfupBels iv \aC\awi Tvpbs) ana in 1 Mac S 68 
(‘Elias for being zealous and fervent for the law 
was taken up into heaven 5 ). It will be observed 
that the instrument of his assumption, according 
to the original story, was a tempest, not a chariot, 
of fire, as artists have loved to represent it ; and 
that 1 Mac 2 58 explicitly points to the piety of 

I Elijah as the cause of his ‘ assumption 5 without 
passing through the gates of death.* 

(3) Other Biblical personages. — In Rabbinical 
legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
death by a privilege similar to that of Enoch and 
Elijah : e.g. Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, for his 
faithful service ; Ebed-melech ( Jer 38 7ff *) • Hiram ; 
Jabez (1 Ch 4 10 ) ; Serah, Asher’s daughter (Gn 
(46 17 ) ; and Pharaoh’s daughter. So Ezra was 
‘ taken up ’ after his vision (2 Es 8 19 ), and Baruch 
had a like privilege (Apoc. Bar., passim). 

3. Assumptions after death. — With such ‘as- 
sumptions ’ as have just been described, we must 
not confound the ‘assumptions’ in which after 
death the body was removed from earth and caught 
up to heaven. 

(1) Hercules. — A classical example is the legend 
of Hercules. Being poisoned by the arts of 
Dejanira, he erected a pyre on the summit of 
Mount (Eta in Thessaly, and lay down to die. 
Zeus, applauding his career, surrounded the pyre 
with smoke, and after the mortal parts of Hercules 
had been consumed, he was carried up to heaven 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. Neither Ms 
bones nor his ashes could be found, the underlying 
idea of the legend being that earth was not a 
worthy resting-place for the remains of one so 
godlike, f 

(2) Virgin Mary, — A Christian legend of the 
same kind is that of the ‘Assumption of Mary/ 
according to wMch first the soul, and after that 
the dead body, of the Virgin were assumed to 
heaven (see the Transitus Maries, ed. Tischen- 
dorf). ‘ It was becoming 5 — so Newman expresses 
the conviction of the Roman Church— ‘that she 
should be taken up into heaven and not He in the 
grave until Christ’s Second Coming, who had passed 

* According to early Christian belief, Enoch and Elijah were 
the * two witnesses ’ of Rev ll®, who were at last to be mani- 
fested in Jerusalem (11?), and whose ascent into heaven (Ilia) 
was to be followed by the Second Coming of Christ. 

t The classical myth of the quest in Hades for his dead wife 
Eurydice by Orpheus, who afterwards returned to earth, is fee 
prototype of many legends of visits to the under world, such as 
that in Virgil, JEneid, vi, or in Dante. Rut in these there is 
nothing strictly comparable with the idea of * assumption ’ to 
heaven. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers.’ * 
And, accordingly, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Church 
Calendars (Aug. 15) since the 7th century. 

II. Ascension of Christ.— The narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac l 9 ) is not analogous to 
the Jewish legends of 4 ascension ’ or ‘ assumption 9 
in either of the forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not * assumed 9 into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was reported of the seers of the Jewish 
apocalypses. Nor, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be- 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Enoch 
and Elijah. It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical and extra- 
canonical, as a withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He had taken upon Himself 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Resur- 
rection, His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to earthly conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 
ministry ; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as- 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 
cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
Joseph. The * assumption 9 of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, jp. 152 a ). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ's Ascension 
was a * resumption ^ of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an 4 assump- 
tion 9 to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning will be considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7) ,* at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothing 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which would 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs about Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivification 
and exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Resur- 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might be thought to point forward to it; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again 4 according to 
the scriptures 9 (1 Co 15 4 ) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind was asserted con- 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps 110 1 was, indeed, 
quoted, according to Ac 2 s4 , by St. Peter, and Ps 
68 18 was quoted by St. Paul (Eph 4 8 * 9 ), as appli- 
cable to the exaltation of the Christ ; but that He 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiah 
had not been part of the Jewish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis- 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jn 3 13 6 62 20 17 ), any more than they under- 
stood His predictions of His Resurrection (Mk 8 S1 
9 10 10 34 ; cf. the Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
Resurrection). That after His visible Ministry 
amongst them had come to an end there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final appearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, and it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2 20 with || |J, 
Lk 17 22 , the parables of the Absent Master [Lk 
12 8 «ff*] and of the Pounds [Lk 19 llff *], Jn 13 86 14 19 16 7 
etc.) ; but in their half-formulated expectations of 
* Discourses to Mixed Congregations , No. rviii. 


a period of suspense followed by an Advent of 
Christ in victory and judgment, His Heath, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension had no place. 

i. The Ascension in Christian literature. — In 
examining the belief of Christians as to the 
Ascension of Christ, it is important to distinguish 
between the fact of the Ascension and its mode , 
between the conviction of Christ’s beneficent 
activities on behalf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible presence and 
the acceptance of the brief narrative which de- 
scribes the manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous than the latter. In the lan- 
guage of theology, Christ’s 4 Session ’ at the right 
hand of the Father has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
4 Ascension 9 to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ Is now in spiritual communication with 
His disciples, that He guards, forgives, and guides 
them, is essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, but it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disciples by the Risen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of the Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris- 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with comparative neglect.* It might 
have been anticipated a priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never approached them in its popu- 
larity, not because there has been any doubt in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo- 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno- 
menon, which points the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The subject is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina- 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church ; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent, f 

In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ in spiritual fellowship with those 
who are 4 in Him, 9 references to the Ascension as 
an event are rare. It is always presupposed, as in 
the phrase 4 The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven 9 (1 Th 4 16 ), for descent implies a previous 
ascent . But this implication becomes explicit only 
in Eph 4 10 4 He that descended (sc. into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens, 9 where the reference to the &v&pa< ns of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the Pauline writings to the Ascension as an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in 1 Ti 3 16 (dve'X'ifjfupd't} iv 5<5£#). 

To these may be added, from the Epistles, He4 14 , 
(apxtepea fiiyav Sie\7j\vd&ra rovs otipavofc) and 1 P 
3 2a (5s ierrev iv dei-ty deoOy rropevdeis els otipavSv), 
both of which carry a distinct reference to the act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express : otSels dvapifi tjkcv 
els rbv odpavbv el pc?/ 6 iic rod obpavov Karafi&Sy x.r.X. 
(Jn 3 1S ), iav o5v decopyre rbv vlbv rod dvdpdmov dvapal 
vovra &ttov Tjv rb irpbrepov ; ( Jn 6 62 ), o tiiro) y dp dvapiftyKa 
Trpbs rbv iraripa fiov . . . dvafiaivoo irpbs rbv rcaripa 
Plov , k.t.X. (Jn 20 l7 ).t Whatever view be taken as 

* This was noticed as early as the 4th century, ol iroWol 
ayvoovvres rb ravrrjs ju.eye 0 o 9 t}ttov avrijv vo fil^ovo’t. are words at 
the beginning of a Homily on the Ascension printed among the 
works of Epiphanius (PG xliii. 477). 

t Cf. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry 2 , 1874, p. 172. 

t It is possible that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 1232, 
lav vxptoOS) eic rijs yfjs iravras eAxvcrw Trpos efiavrov, involve 
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to the accuracy of the reports of Christ’s words in 
John, it is certain from these passages that, at the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Ascension of Christ as an event in time was a 
definitely conceived part of the Christian tra- 
dition. It did not come within the purpose of the 
writer to give any direct account of it, just as it 
did not come within his purpose to describe the 
institution of the Eucharist; hut his allusions 
indicate that his readers had knowledge of both. 

(1) The Gospels . — The end of the Second Gospel 
is lost, and what it contained can only be matter 
of conjecture, more or less probable. It is likely 
that the writer of Mt 28 had it before him, and 
that he followed the main lines of the Marcan 
narrative here, as in other places. If this be so, 
Mark in its original form did not explicitly de- 
scribe the Ascension. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
represents the Galilean tradition of the Besur- 
rection-appearances, and the Ascension narrative 
belongs more naturally to the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion, as the scene of the Ascension was Olivet. 
That Matthew does not describe it is to be ex- 
plained precisely as his omission to describe the 
Appearance of the Bisen Christ to the Eleven in 
the upper room is to be explained. He is follow- 
ingthe Gal liman narrative of Mark, the climax of 
which probably was the appearance of Christ in 
Galilee (cf. Mt 28 15 ), in accordance with His pro- 
mise (Mk 14 28 ) and with the angelic announcement 
(Mk 16 7 ). The climax, on the other hand, of the 
Jerusalem narrative would be the Ascension, the 
last of the post-Besurrection manifestations in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and accordingly we 
find it explicitly mentioned by the writer, who 
follows the Jerusalem tradition of the Besurrec- 
tion throughout, i.e. by St. Luke (cf. 9® rks yfdpas 
rijs AvaX'/jfjL'iJ/ews atirou). 

The statement, in the Third Gospel, of the events 
which followed the Besurrection is condensed to 
the point of obscurity, and the variants of the 
texts of the closing verses are puzzling. But when 
all this has been admitted, it does not seem (to the 
present writer at least) to be possible to regard it 
as silent on the subject of the Ascension, although 
this has been maintained by some critics. The 
passage is as follows : i^ijyaye 34 adroit* [££w] 4ios elt 
[al. t/)6s] Brj&avLav * /cal iirapas ras %etpay avrov ebXbyyo-ev 
at/rotfs* /cal 4y4v<s,ro 4v rip edXoydv a irrbv adrobs, Si4orri} 
(for* adrCbv [/cal avefiipero ds rbv odpavbv’], /cal aurot 
[Tpo<JKWT)<TavT€$ avrbv) potf/av ds'IepovrdMjfi perb. 
Xapas p^ydXr)*' /cal ^crav ha iravrbs 4v rip lepip [aivovvro* 
Kal] edXoyovvre* rbv 8e6v [’A ptfv] (Lk 24 c 50t ). The 
words in brackets are omitted in some (mainly 
"Western) texts, and are marked as doubtful in 
WH. It is by no means certain that they did not 
form part of the original text ; and if they did, 
dv€<f>4p€To els rbv ovpavbv is an explicit description of 
the Ascension. But even if these words are left 
out of consideration, there remains the narrative 
of a solemn parting from the disciples in the act of 
benediction, subsequently to which they returned 
to Jerusalem with joy and continued in the Temple 
blessing God. Some special significance must have 
been attached to a departure of the Bisen Master, 
so lately restored to them from death, which they 
would recall with joy, and for which they would 
fall to thanksgiving. Such a separation could 
hardly have been viewed as merely temporary ; 
the language indicates that they regarded it as 
final, and the termination of the Gospel at this 
another reference to the Ascension, despite the fact that the 
Evangelist confines them to the Elevation on the cross. In Jn 
828 the latter meaning must be the true interpretation of • 
but the context ofJn 3*4, ml6w Mwvcrifr v\ fare rbv ofav Iv tv 
ovrwy v^tadrjvat Set rbv vibv rod avBptavov, seems to show 
that the viWi* is the Ascension rather than the Crucifixion. 
The verb vfot» is used twice in Acts (288 631) 0 f Christ’s ex- 
altation to heaven (cf. Ph 28 uircpt For a discussion of 
its meaning in John see Abbott, Johannin « Gram., 1906, 2642 b. 


point shows that the evangelist conceived of it as 
the beginning of a new era for the followers of 
Christ. But a withdrawal of this nature into the 
spiritual region is the essence of the Ascension, to 
which, therefore, the conclusion of St* Lukes Gospel 
bears definite witness, even if it be supposed that 
av€(p4p€ro d$ rbv odpavbv is a later gloss, explanatory, 
in the unscientific language of the age (see pp. 151, 
156), of the manner of the disappearance of Christ 
into the spiritual world. 

(2) The Acts.— In the later treatise by Luke, the 
Acts, this kind of descriptive language is used 
without hesitation when the story of the Ascension 
is being told : § XewbvTw adrutv 2x$p$ q, mi vifikii 
bwiXafisv avrov drcb ruv dftBdkp Saf adrwv* ml m drevl- 
£ovt€S ^crav d* rbv ovpavov wopewpirm ai/roS, jt.r.-X, 
(Ac 1 st ). According to Acte, that is, the departing 
Christ was received in a cloud, His disciples follow- 
ing His passage ‘ upward ’ with straining eyes. 
Angelic messengers then informed them that, as 
was the manner of His Departure, so would be 
that of His Befcurn, i.e. in a cloud, from the upper 
regions of the sky. There is no doubt m to the 
definiteness with which the Ascension of Christ is 
here narrated. The testimony of Acts is express. 
It remains, however, a legitimate problem, alt hough 
one of no small difficulty, to determine how far the 
language in which it is described is to be regarded 
as literal, and how far it may be understood either 
as symbolical or as the natural, unstudied language 
employed in an unscientific age to describe a fact 
quite abnormal and unique in the experience of the 
narrators. 

The Christian Church for many generations 
I regarded the story as literally precise, i.e. it was 
| believed that Christ -went ‘ up ’ in a cloud into the 
I higher regions of the atmosphere. It may have 
i been so, just as the true interpretation of the words 
ascribed to Christ of His Second Coming * in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory’ 
(Mt 24 s0 ; cf. Mk 14®= Mt 26**) may be the literal 
interpretation, which was adopted by St. Paul 
C we shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air,’ 1 Th 4 17 ). But it must not fee 
forgotten that phraseology similar to the eschato- 
logical language used by Christ — or, at any rate, 
ascribed to Him by the Evangelists— is to be found 
in the J ewish apocalypses, which reflect the popular 
beliefs of the age. If the last things were to be 
spoken of intelligibly at all, they must be spoken 
of in the language of symbol and imagery familiar 
to His hearers. And no one doubts the verbal 
connexion of Mk 14 62 and parallel passages with Da 
7 13f * : * There came with the clouds of heaven one 
like unto a son of man, and he came even to the 
ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples , . . should 
serve him/ It is to be remembered, then, that the 
Ascension in Ac 1 is described as a * going into 
heaven,’ conceived of as a process similar to that 
‘ coming from heaven ’ of which Jewish apocalyptic 
and Christ Himself had spoken. The cloud and 
the upward movement are, indeed, explicitly re- 
corded as having been observed, and they present 
no special difficulty. But it is right to note that 
they are the natural and almost inevitable acces- 
sories of any Jewish narrative which sought to 
describe the solemn and unique departure .of the 
Christ, or to enrich with detail the brief state 
ment 3t4<np air’ avrQv (Lk 24®), 

(3) Sub-Apostolic literature . — The Appendix to 
St. Mark, a document of the earliest sub-Apostolic 
age, gives no information as to the post-Besturrection 
appearances of Christ which is not found in the 
Lucan and Johannine narratives. It may have 
been based upon these, bnt in any case, like them, 
it follows the Jerusalem tradition. It describe® 
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the Ascension in OT language : 6 pAv odv Kbpios perh 
rb \ahyjaat abrois aveXijficpdy} els rbv ovpavbv (the phrase 
used 2 K 2 11 of the Assumption of Elijah) k ai 4Kd0iaev 
4k bet-iQv rod 8eov (ef. Ps 1 10 1 ). 

Later writers, Barnabas (dviaryj 4 k veKp&v ml 
ipavepudeis &v4py} els obpavobs, c. 15), Aristides [els 
obpavobs avijXdep, § 15, ed. Robinson), Justin ( ava(3e - 
fir}K4vcu els rbv obpavbv, Dial. 38), and Irenseus (rijv 
ivcrapKov els robs obpavobs dvdXrjypiv, Hcer. I. x. 1 ; cf. 
II. xxxii. 3, ill. iv. 2), carry on explicit witness 
to the Christian tradition into the 2nd century. 
To these may be added the descriptions in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, e.g. : ‘ They will teach all the 
nations ... of the Resurrection ( dvdaraaiv ) of the 
Beloved, and those who believe in His Cross will 
be saved, and in His Ascension (dvapdaei) into the 
seventh heaven whence He came ’ (iii. 18, a passage 
which Charles treats as belonging to the earliest 
part of the treatise, and as probably of the 1st 
cent.) ; see also the description in xi. 22 ff. of the 
Ascension of the Beloved through the seven heavens 
(a passage which looks like an imaginative ampli- 
fication of He 4 14 ). 

2. The Ascension and the Resurrection. — 
Despite the definite language of passages such as 
those which have been cited, it has been suggested 
by some writers, e.g. by Harnack,* that in the 
earliest tradition the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion were not clearly distinguished. But the con- 
siderations already adduced (p. 153 b ) sufficiently 
explain the omission on the part of some writers 
(e.g. Clement, Polycarp, ana Ignatius [yet cf. 
Magn . 7]) to make explicit mention of the As- 
cension as an event in time. To the thought of 
the first Christians, the credentials of the Gospel 
were the appearances of Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion ; this historical fact was fundamental. But 
the evidential value of the Ascension was no greater 
than that of any other of the Epiphanies of the 
Risen Christ, and from this point of view it was 
not essential to make separate mention of it. So 
soon, however, as the Church began to formulate a 
Creed, the Ascension, as the event which terminated 
the visible ministry of Christ on earth and in- 
augurated His invisible ministry in heaven, was 
explicitly distinguished therein from the Resur- 
rection, as it had already been distinguished in the 
Acts, in the Marcan Appendix, in Barnabas, and 
in the 2nd cent, writers. ‘He ascended into 
heaven ’ is a separate article of the Creed in the 
earliest forms which we can trace. 

Tradition, however, is not quite unanimous as 
to the interval between the first and last manifesta- 
tions of the Risen Christ, between the * Resurrec- 
tion 9 and the ‘Ascension.’ Neither in the third 
Gospel nor in the Marcan Appendix is there any 
note of the time that elapsed ; and as the story in 
both cases runs continuously, a hasty reader might 
conclude that these writers mean to place the 
Ascension on Easter Day. But it is evident that 
the Marcan Fragment is only a summary, and not 
a consecutive narrative. And, although not so 
evident in St. Luke’s account, its summarized char- 
acter is clear when ch. 24 is scrutinized closely. The 
Supper at Emmaus was in the evening (24 29 ) ; time 
must be found for the return to Jerusalem, seven 
miles away (24 18 * **) ; for the telling of the story to 
the Eleven (24 s5 ) ; for the Meal in the upper room 
(24 43 ) ; for the Discourse there and the Commission 
(24 44-49 ) ; for the walk of miles to Olivet (24 B0 ). 
No tradition represents the Ascension as taking 
place in the middle of the night ; and yet this is 
what we must suppose St. Luke to state, if we take 
24 18 ' B1 as describing the events of a single evening. 
The fact is that this narrative is not necessarily 
continuous, from 24*® to at any rate, and that 

* A careful and valuable examination of his argument will be 
found in Swete, The Apostle# Creed , p. 64 fl. 


therefore it does not contradict the statement 
of Ac I s (cf. Ac 13 33 ) that ‘ forty days ’ elapsed 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 

3. Ascension Day. — ‘Forty’ days is a round 
number ; and although the Church since the 4th 
cent, has kept the Festival of the Ascension on the 
40th day after Easter,* it is not certain that the 
author of Acts meant it to be taken quite literally. 
Barnabas speaks of the Resurrection and the 
Ascension as having both taken place on a Sunday + 
(bib koX &yofiev rrjv ripipav rty dybbrjv els ebtppoirbvTjv, iv 
y Kal 6 ’lyrods aviary) 4 k veKp&v ml <pavepu>6els avipT) els 
obpavobs , c. 15) ; and. it is possible that he preserves 
a true tradition about this.% It has been suggested 
by Dr. Swete (op. cit. p. 69) that Sunday the 43rd 
day after Easter would meet the statement of 
Barnabas, as well as the ‘ forty ’ days of Acts ; and 
it may well be that this is the true interpretation 
of all the data. 

4. Origin of belief in the Ascension.— The nature 
and details of the Church’s tradition as to the 
Ascension of Christ have now been summarized. 
It is worthy of attention that, a priori , it would 
be difficult to account for the origin of such a belief 
were it not based on fact. Those who explain the 
belief in the post-Resuxrection appearances of 
Christ as of subjective origin, and as due to the 
temper of strained expectancy which dominated the 
little company of the disciples of Jesus, may not 
unreasonably be asked to explain why these pious 
imaginings should suddenly have ceased. If the 
visions of the Risen Christ were evoked or created 
by the loving ardour of those who would fain 
realize the nearness of the presence of the Master 
whom they had lost from daily sight, why should 
they not have continued throughout the Apostolic 
Age ? Granted a belief in the occasional appear- 
ances of Christ after His Resurrection, a belief in His 
subsequent Departure from sight and the complete 
withdrawal of His visible presence is a surprising 
phenomenon. Yet nothing is clearer in the records 
of the 1st and 2nd cents, than that the Church 
after Pentecost ceased to look for any manifestation 
of the Risen Lord other than His Second Coming 
in Judgment. Some event must have taken place 
which assured them that the period of the Resur- 
rection visions was transitional, and that the con- 
solations of the Church in the future were to be 
derived, not from such manifestations, but from 
the spiritual ministrations of a Master in heaven. 
There must have been, that is, some manifestation 
of the Risen Christ which they recognized with cer- 
tainty as the last of the series, and which, therefore, 
in some respects was unlike those which preceded 
it. Such an experience was theirs, according to the 
Lucan narrative, in the vision of the Ascension ; and 
those who do not admit that the narrative is based 
on a historical event are under the necessity of 
explaining how the disciples, whose only strength 
was in the conviction of the nearness of their Risen 
Master, should have been led to imagine that the 
gracious Epiphanies of His presence had suddenly 
come to an end. 

5. Manner of the Ascension. — When it is sought 
more closely to determine the manner of the 
* Ascension/ the data are found to be insufficient. 
For it is represented as an Ascension of the body, 
as well as of the spirit, of Christ ; and yet of a 
body not subject to the ordinary physical con- 
ditions. Both in the Lucan (Lk 24 31 * ® 6 ' 48 ) and in 

* Cf. Const. Ap. v. 19 : airb rijs irpd>Ti)S Kvpiajcfjs api6iJ.rjcra.vTes 
TCcr<rapa.KovT<t rjfxepas, airb fcvpiajcrjs axpi irejmimjs eoprafere rqv 
eoprrjv rrjs ava\rjipeu*$. 

f Swete (op. cit. p. 69) points out that the Syriac Doctrine of 
the Apostles identifies the Ascension with Pentecost, which, 
although quite inconsistent with Acts, again places the Ascen- 
sion on a Sunday. 

t A Gnostic fancy (Iren. 1 . iii. 2 and xxx. 14), which is also 
found in the Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 16), represented the interval 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension as 18 months. 
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toe Johannine (Jn 20 19 * 36 ) Resurrection narratives, 
the Risen Christ is represented as in a body over 
which His spirit has complete control. It is the 
same body which hung on the cross, but it has 
been spiritualized. To describe it we have to use 
St. Paul’s phrase, and say that it is now a £ spiritual 
body’ {cQjxa vvevfw.ruc6v [1 Co 15 44 ]), a body which is 
the fit organ and instrument of the spirit. We 
can understand that such a body would not be 
subject to the laws of space and time, although it 
is impossible for us to figure in the imagination its 
movements. And therefore a physical theory of 
the Ascension is out of our reach. We are subject 
to spatial and temporal conditions, and although 
we fully recognize that they are not binding in the 
spiritual order, they impose limitations upon the 
pictures of our imagination. 

6. Philosophical rationale of the Ascension.— It 
is, however, possible to conceive the /ac£,_although 
not to imagine the manner , of the Ascension, when 
we remember that it represents the passage from 
the physical to the spiritual order. Heaven is not 
a place up in the sky ; it is the spiritual -world 
which encompasses us, and which is nearer than 
can be indicated by physical proximity. It is like 
a fourth dimension of space, invisible, unimagin- 
able, and yet quite as real and quite as near as the 
length, breadth, and depth of our bodily environ- 
ment. To move into this fourth dimension from 
the earthly life may be the most natural of all 
movements for the spirit, or for the ‘spiritual 
body ’ which is its envelope, while the process may 
he, must be, inscrutable for the spirit confined by 
the ‘natural body.’ 

Of such a process the counterpart would be a 
movement from the spiritual order into the physical 
lane. ‘Their eyes were opened, and they knew 
im ; and he vanished out of their sight ’ (Lk 24 S1 ) : 
that is the heavenward movement— the passage 
to the spiritual order. ‘Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst’ (Jn 2Q 28 } : that 
is the earthward movement — the passage from the 
spiritual order. In neither case is the movement 
perceptible; the result alone, in the one case 
appearance, in the other disappearance , is noted 
by the bodily senses. Once the reality of the 
spiritual order is recognized, such phenomena will 
not be declared impossible. The capacity thus to 
rise superior to the earthly conditions of space, and 
in the power of the spirit to move unseen to and 
from the world of spirit, has been claimed by 
masters of the spiritual life in many lands ; notably 
it has been claimed by Buddhist mahatmas. We 
do not stay here to examine the justice of such 
claims, upon which the last word has probably not 
yet been said by psychological science. Nor is this 
the place to enter upon speculation as to the power 
of spirit over matter, and of mind over body, the 
limits of which cannot as yet be regarded as defined. 
But it is desirable to note that the incidents in the 
Resurrection narratives which have been subjected 
to the severest criticism as abnormal and incredible 
present no other difficulty than this, that they 
presuppose a passage from the physical to the 
spiritual order. And, in this aspect, the only dis- 
tinction between the Ascension and the previous 
withdrawals from sight of the Risen Christ is that 
the Ascension was the last of a series, and that it 
was purposely so effected as to give the impression 
that it would be the last. 

. 7* Implications of the Ascension from the Chris- 
tian point of view. — This, however, would he a 
quite inadequate conception of the Ascension from 
the Christian point of view, for no account has 
been taken in the preceding section of the unique 
Personality of the Ascending Christ. We proceed, 
therefore, briefly to exhibit the significance of the 
Ascension— or, more strictly, of the Heavenly 


Session which is its sequel, and which it initiated— 
in its relation to the fact of the Incarnation* with 
which it is associated in the Creeds. In what follows, 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation {me In- 
carnation) is assumed, and an attempt is made to 
indicate the doctrinal implications of the Ascension, 
as they have been recognized by the Church looking 
back upon the Revelation of God in Christ. 

(1) Exaltation of Christ's Manhood*— The Chris- 

tian gospel is that God became man, (a) to free 
man from the bonds of sin, and^ (5$ to restore 
him to the dignity of fellowship with the Divine. 
{a) The beginning of the movement of Divine Love 
is Christ incarnate , Le. Christ in the Humiliation 
of His Deity. * The Word became flesh. 1 And the 
Divine sacrifice of the Cross marks the consumma- 
tion of the Redemption of humanity. But 0} the 
Divine purpose is not fulfilled until mm is restored 
to his true estate. ‘The Incarnation^ could only 
identify the Redeemer with the essential elements 
of humanity. It could not spiritualize that bodily 
organization which is no less a part of the true 
being of man than his intellectual and moral gifts. 
. . . The Resurrection and Ascension needed to 
follow, that the quickening Spirit of Jeans, thus set 
free, might enter into our spirits, and make m 
sharers of its victory. ’ * Thus the end of the move- 
ment of the Divine Love is Christ Ascended, i.e. 
Christ in the Exaltation of His Mmnhmd. The 
Ascension was ivaaptcot, jib Irenmue has it (see 
i. 3) ; it was not a mere it, or Assump- 

tion, of Christ’s spirit ; it was a true dwfjSaw, m 
exaltation, of Christ as the Representative Man to 
the glory of the heavenly life. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation does not teach that Christ assumed 
human nature, body and spirit, only for the years 
of His visible ministry, ana then abandoned it like 
a discarded cloak. In the light of the Ascension 
it means that He is still Man, and that as Man He 
is in communion with Deity. This is the signi- 
ficance of the Ascension when Christ resumed His 
heavenly condition, the same yet not the same, for 
He had become man, who thenceforth may dwell 
in Him, as He in man. 

(2) Completion of His ministry for mankind.— 
The Ascension, therefore, marks the completion of 
the minisfcryof Christ in His relation to humanity ; 
henceforth His Messianic offices of King, Prophet, 
and Priest are fulfilled in perfect measure and 
without the restraints to which He submitted 
Himself in the flesh. The service of man is always 
a service of leadership , of counsel, of reconciliation. 
These three functions exhaust the service which 
man can offer to his fellows ; he may rule, he may 
teach, or he may by sacrifice of himself bring them 
nearer to each other and to God. And in the 
Ascended Christ as the Perfect Man these ideals 
are perfectly fulfilled. 

(i.) The Ascended Christ as King.— It was under 
this image that the Hebrews most vividly con- 
ceived of the Messianic Deliverer who was to come. 
Their natural leader in war was their king, who 
not only directed the campaign from afar, but him- 
self descended to the battle-field. So, too, under 
the conditions of Eastern autocracy, the king was 
the judge, who assigned reward and punishment 
by his own authority. And thus, when Christ 
spoke in parables of His future relation to man- 
kind, the images most frequently used were the 
images of kingship and a kingdom ; * Henceforth 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of power’ (Mt 26 w ) ; and It is ‘the King’ 
who is to dispense blessing and cursing at the Last 
Assize (Mt 25 s4 ). The Apocalypse represents Him 
as a Warrior going forth to smite the nations, 
‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ (Rev 19 w ), 
whose victory at last shall be complete : ‘the 
' * Milligan, The Asemstm^mr £on l # .p, 90. . 
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kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of His Christ ’ (Rev ll 10 ). In this 
there is an inner moral necessity, according to 
St. Paul : * He must reign till he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet ’ (1 Co 15 25 ) . The rule of the 
Ascended Christ, seated in majesty at the right 
hand of power, is the rule of an absolute monarch ; 
and the Ascension marks the Enthronement of 
the King. The Hebrew conception of a Messianic 
Prince merges in the larger conception of an in- 
visible Master in heaven, who directs the history of 
the world, and holds the keys of the future. 

(ii.) The Ascended Christ as Prophet. — That ‘ the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified’ (Jn 7 s9 ), is a principle frequently laid 
down in the Fourth Gospel. The thought of Christ 
as * the Servant of Jahweh,’ the Prophet who was 
to be raised up, was prominent in the earliest 
Christology (Ac 3 18 * ^ 25 7 37 ). That He came to 
reveal the Father’s will was His own claim from 
the beginning (cf. esp. Mt ll 27 || Lk 10 22 ). Never- 
theless, this prophetical office, although fulfilled 
by the Incarnate Christ in such measure as no 
prophet or seer before Him had reached, was not 
to be fulfilled in its perfection until after the 
Ascension, when it was to be exercised through 
the ministry of the Spirit : * It is expedient . . . that 
I go away : for if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
not come. ... I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth ’ (Jn 16 7 * lx 1S ). Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum is the final gift of Christ, who 
became a * quickening spirit ’ after His Resurrec- 
tion. The gift of the Spirit is the supreme grace 
and glory of the Church, and through this ministry 
the prophetical office of Christ is perpetuated and 
perfected for all time. 

(iii.) The Ascended Christ as Priest. — Of the 
conception of Messiah as Priest there is but little 
in the OT literature. The idea emerges, in Ps 
110 4 , of His Eternal Priesthood, although not after 
the order of Aaron, but ‘after the order of Mel- 
chizedek ’ ; but the thought was not developed 
until the Epistle to the Hebrews expanded it. The 
consummation of the official service of the J ewish 
high priests was reached when, on the Day of 
Atonement, the sin-offering on behalf of the people 
having been sacrificed outside, the blood of the 
victim was brought within the Holy Place and 
sprinkled before the Mercy-seat (Lv 16 15 ). So, it 
is argued (He 9 U * 12 ), the consummation of the 
offering of the great High Priest is His Ascension 
to the heavenly Mercy-seat, where the efficacy of 
His sacrifice of blood is perpetually pleaded. It is 
the function of a priest to offer sacrifice, and this is 
perfectly fulfilled in the voluntary sacrifice of the 
Victim-Priest, which is efficacious to the cleansing 
from sin and not merely from ceremonial defile- 
ment (He 10 12 ), and which, further, is unique and 
needs not to be repeated (He 7 27 9 s0 * *), But the 
higher, and more spiritual, function of a priest is 
to intercede, and this is perfectly fulfilled in the 
perpetual intercession (He 7 25 ) of the Priest who 
has ‘passed into the heavens’ (He 4 14 ), ‘made 
higher than the heavens ’ (He 7 s6 ), ‘ who sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens’ (He 8 1 ), whose priesthood is ‘un- 
changeable’ (He 7 s4 ). It has been debated by 
theologians when the Priesthood of Christ began. 
Is He to be regarded as a Priest during any period 
of His visible ministry, or did He enter upon His 
Priesthood only in heaven?* The answer seem- 
ingly implied in Hebrews is that, while He was 
always Priest throughout His Ministry and Passion, 
and while the supreme sacrifice of His priestly 

* For opposing views, see Milligan, op. cit. 77 ff., and Westcott, 
Hebrews , passim. 


ministration was the sacrifice of Himself on the 
Cross, yet the consummation of His priestly service 
is to be found in His perpetual intercession in 
heaven. Just as the Jewish priest did not reach 
the highest moment of his service until he had 
brought the blood of the victim within the Holy 
Place, so Christ did not fulfil His priesthood in 
perfect, measure until He had ascended. The 
Ascension marks the complete fulfilment and con- 
summation of His work as Priest no less than as 
King and as Prophet. For the Ascension no less 
than for the Passion, there was an inner moral 
necessity in the Divine counsels; ot>xl ra Ora tdei 
iradeiv rbv XpKrrbv Kal el(re\0e Tv els r^v 86$ ay 
a,i>Tov ; (Lk 24 s6 ). 

8. Practical issues of the dogma.— -While the 
Ascension has thus always been viewed in Chris- 
tian theology as the ‘ Glorification ’ of Christ and 
the entrance upon His reward, the practical issue 
of belief in it nas always been the same as that 
which is recorded of its first witnesses: ‘They 
continued in the Temple, blessing God ’ (Lk 24 03 ). 
The vision of the Ascension is a call to worship : 
Let us draw near unto the throne (He 4 16 ). That 
Christ ‘ ascended ’ is not only the pledge that 
His Ministry for mankind is perfect and final ; it 
also conveys the assurance that heaven is near, 
and that the earthly order is encompassed by the 
spiritual. The practical theology of the Ascension 
is the idealism of the Christian life. 

LiTERd9LTUEB.— The articles s.v. « Ascension* in Hastings* DJB 
and DCG and in JE ; Charles, The Book of Enoch, 1906, The 
Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, 1890, The Book of Jubilees, 1902, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch , 1896, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 
The Assumption of Moses , 1897 ; M. R. James, ‘Testament of 
Abraham,* TS ii. 2, 1892 ; {E. A. Abbott] Flatland, 1884 (an 
ingenious essay on the fourth dimension of space) ; Swete, The 
Apostles? Creed, 1894, ch. vi (a valuable statement of the place 
of the Ascension in the earliest Christian tradition); Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1866) ; W. 
Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord , Baird Lecture, 1891 (a full 
and careful examination of the doctrinal implications of the 
Ascension) ; Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, passim. 

J. H. Bernard. 

ASSURANCE.— See Certainty. 

ASSYRIANS.— See Babylonians and As- 
syrians. 

ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY.— See 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

ASURS. — The Asurs of the present day are a 
non- Ary an trihe of the Kolarians in Chota-lNagpur, 
Bengal. A people of the same name is mentioned 
in the religious hooks of the Hindus. According 
to the Satapatha Brahmana, they are the de- 
scendants of PrajSpati (‘the Lord of the Creation ’). 
How they became evil spirits or A -sura ( = ‘not- 
God ’) is not clear ; the fact alone is stated that 
they fought against the Devatas ‘ for the possession 
of the earth, and that they were overcome and 
finally succumbed. The historical grain of truth 
in this poetical story is apparent : the Aryans, in 
their invasion of what is now called India, were 
obstructed by that fierce and savage-like people 
whom they called Asura, or demons, and whom 
they expelled and partly annihilated. 

Whether the Asurs living in Chota-Nagpur are 
the offspring of these opponents of the Aryans 
or are connected with the Asura builders of those 
ancient embankments still found in the Mirzapur 
district, is, of course, an open question ; yet there 
seems to he nothing to exclude such suppositions. 
This much is certain, that Chota-Nagpur was 
partly inhabited by Asurs before the Kolarian 
and Dravidian tribes entered it from the North- 
west, when they likewise had been expelled from 
their former seats by the stronger and more 
intelligent Aryans. 

There are still traces of copper mines in Chota- 
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Nagpur, which seem to have been worked in ancient 
times, and tradition attributes these to the Asms. 
The conclusion may readily be drawn that the 
Asurs, before leaving their former settlements, 
lived for some time as subjects of the conquering 
race (the Aryans), by whom they became to some 
extent civilized. At the present time their occu- 
pation consists in digging iron ore, melting iron, 
and making agricultural implements for their 
neighbours. 

When the Kolarians were compelled by the 
Aryans to seek refuge in the hills and the dense 
forests of Chota-Nagpur, they met there the Asurs, 
and a severe fight ensued for the possession of the 
arable land, in which the Asurs were overcome, 
and again almost annihilated. The remnant fled 
to the plateaux of the Chota-Nagpur and Palamau 
hills, where we find them to-day. A few of them 
have emigrated to adjacent districts. 

The spirits of the slain Asurs must ever have 
haunted the superstitious and demon-fearing Kols, 
and they, perhaps with the help of some Hindu 
hermit versed in the Puranas, invented the so- 
called Asur legend. In this legend may perhaps 
be found some traces of the tradition of the 
tower of Babel, and the supposition is allowable 
that such a legend was current among the Kol- 
arians when the story of the destruction of the 
Asurs and the dispersion of their remnant was 
added and mixed up with it in later times. The 
legend as told at present by the aborigines in 
Chota-Nagpur amounts to the following story : — j 

There were twelve brethren (septs) of Asurs with their wives 
and children. They melted iron, they ate iron, and made such 
a big fire in the melting furnace that Singbonga, the sun-god, 
was annoyed. He first sent two birds with a message of warn- 
ing, but the Asurs maltreated the divine messengers, sullied 
their colour, and plucked feathers from the tail of one of them 
until only two were left; these birds were the raven and the 
black starling. Seeing that the Asurs were bent on doing even 
more mischief, Singbonga at last sent his son in the form of 
a Kasrd Kora , or leprous youth. He sought and found shelter 
with an old Mun<Ja chief and his wife. The Asurs got hold of 
him and threw him into the furnace ; but he came out of the 
ordeal cleansed of his leprosy, and bearing in his hands large 
lumps of gold. This roused the covetousness of the Asurs, and 
bidding their wives to tread the beEows well, they jumped into the 
fire, and perished one and all, leaving their wives and children 
wiaowB and orphans. These surrounded the son of Singbonga, 
and did not let him return to heaven until he had assured 
them that they might occupy the high mountains, the forests, 
the rivers and desert places, where people would worship them, 
offering fowls and goats, and rice and liquor, to feed and 
satisfy them. Whereupon the old ladies dispersed and became 
the malicious spirits of the mountains, the Sal-forest, the 
barren fields ana the springs, where they receive the offerings 
of the people, and are content as long as they are appeased. 

The Asurs in Chota-Nagpur number 4894, 
besides 4616 Brijia and Agaria. They claim to be 
connected with the Brijia or Binjhia tribe, an 
agricultural and land-holding class in Chota- 
Nagpur, who within their own households speak 
Uriya. A subdivision of the Asurs are the 
< Agarias, beggars wandering about with tamed 
monkeys, whose feats they exhibit. Another sub- 
tribe, following the vocation of blacksmith, call 
themselves * Lohara- Asurs,’ Others are called 

Pabarias or Hill-Asurs. Though few in number, 
the Asurs are divided into several totemistic septs, 
such as Bdsriar (= sprung from the bamboo), 
Makrar ( = spider), Ind (=eel), Eoro (= tortoise), 
etc. The totems of these septs do not appear to 
be tabu, though marrying within one of these 
sections is eschewed as far as practicable. 

Customs.— Child marriages are unknown among 
the Asurs. A price for the bride is given, vary- 
ing from 3 to 5 rupees. Polygamy is permitted, 
as well as re-marriage of widows. No priestly 
functions are required for the marriage cere- 
monies, which are very simple. Bice-beer is 
indulged in by both sexes, hut smoking only by 
the men. The Asurs have no dancing places like 
the Kols, as they lead almost a nomadic life, 


leaving their own settlement when the iron ore or 
the land is exhausted ; the latter they till only 
in the most primitive way, without manuring or 
ploughing. They have scarcely any musical in- 
struments, and seldom sing or dance. The women, 
however, are notorious for their lax morality, and 
are easily enticed away into the towns and large 
villages of Chota-Nagpur, where they earn a living 
as dancing girls. As to food the Asurs are not 
very particular, eating almost anything, the flesh 
of the carcass of a cow not excluded. 

Language. — The language of the Asurs, which 
they call Dukma , I is a dialect of the Kolarian 
family of languages, and was most probably 
adopted from their conquerors, the Mundas, with 
such alterations in the pronunciation as suited 
their nature. For example, almost all Mundari 
words found in Dukma that commence with h 
change this consonant into v; and wherever a 
vowel follows n in Mundari, the Asur inserts the 
semi-vowel y between the two. There are no 
traces of an original tongue in the Asur Dukma 
as spoken at the present day, for almost every 
word in its vocabulary can be traced to Kolarian 
or Dravidian sources. From the Dravidian 
languages the Asurs subsequently added to their 
vocabulary. Through contact with Aryans, they 
have adopted also a number of words derived 
from Sanskrit. What has been said about their 
language is not opposed to the assumption that 
the Asurs are essentially a Kolarian tribe. They 
may have separated from the rest of the Kolarian 
ancestors at a remote period, developing a language 
of their own, until they were conquered by the 
Kolarian tribe of the Mundas, whose dialect they 
adopted to a great extent. The features and 
bodily appearance of the Asurs are distinctly and 
decidedly Kolarian. 

Religion. — This is somewhat different from the 
animism of their Kolarian relatives. The Asurs 
aTe not demon-worshippers, and have no priestly 
institution. Where they are found sacrificing to 
the evil spirits of the forest, the mountain, or the 
field, this is due to their being members of a 
village community, consisting of Kolarian or 
Dravidian inhabitants, who worship those deities. 
Wherever they live by themselves, they do not 
worship any of the petty gods or demons of those 
tribes. The Asurs believe in a great benevolent 
spirit, the Creator and Preserver of the world. 
He does not require to he worshipped in any way. 
When they identify him with the sun, or rather 
believe him to he resident in the sun, they most 
likely follow therein the notions of the Mundari 
tribe. It is true that they also believe in evil 
spirits, and have to propitiate them by making 
bloody sacrifices, consisting of fowls. These evil 
spirits, however, with the Asurs, are exclusively 
the departed spirits of their forefathers, who must 
he provided with food, and propitiated whenever 
they become hungry and irritable. All the diseases 
and troubles of this life are ascribed to their 
anger ; they must be appeased, therefore, with 
sacrifices of fowls, presented by the head of the 
family at the house-altar, the fire-hearth. In 
new-born children the Asnrs see the re-born spirits 
of ancestors. Witches and the evil eye are there- 
fore unknown within the tribe, but people from 
without may bewitch an Asur baby, or a foreigner 
may cast an evil eye upon him, and for this reason 
anklets of iron are required to protect the little 
Asur child. 

The Asur has no moral code, all his obligations 
being confined to the one important matter of 
keeping the spirits of his ancestors at ease, or, 
when disturbed, of quieting them in the manner 
described above. Every departed parent becomes 
a spirit — a good one if he died a natural death, an 
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evil one if lie died suddenly or by accident. In 
the former case it is essential to provide him with 
food for the journey beyond, and in the latter to 
present a sacrifice at the funeral. The Asurs 
burn their dead, and at the funeral some rice must 
be put on the funeral pile, and for eight days after 
cremation portions of the regular meals must be 
placed outside the door of the house in the name 
of the departed. After the time mentioned he 
will settle down in quiet. At the close of the 
eight days the nearest relatives and friends come 
for the funeral meal, when they partake freely of 
home-brewed rice-beer. After this, good spirits of 
the ancestors need no further attention, and may 
be trusted to help and protect their people on 
earth. It is only the unfortunate evil spirit which 
so frequently becomes irritable and ill-disposed. 
He is to be feared, and in time of sickness and 
calamity to be reconciled by offerings of jice and 
liquor, and by sacrifices. See art. Agaria. 

Literature.— Census of India , 1901, vol. vi. pt. 1, Calcutta 
Bengal Seer. Press, 1903 ; W. W. Hunter, Stat. Acc. of Bengal , 
vol. xvii., London, 1877; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891 ; E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; F. Hahn, ‘A Primer of the Asur dukma.,’ in 
JR AS, vol. xix. pt. i. No 2, 1900 ; W. Crooke, The Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore of North India 2 , Westminster, 1896; 
Linguistic Survey of India, iv. 135-146, Calcutta, 1906 ; 
Sebastian, in ZE iv. 237 ; L. Nottrott, Die Gossnersche 
Mission unter den Kols 2 , l and ii. . Halle, 1895 ; Missions- 
berichte der Gossnerschen Mission. EERD. HAHN. 

aSvaghosa. — Asvaghosa is well known 
as the author of the Buddha-charita, a poetical 
description of Buddha’s life.* To him is ascribed 
the Alahkara, a collection of Buddhist stories with 
their respective moral teachings. The authenticity 
of these traditions is confirmed by the external 
evidence of I-Tsing’s statement, f and the internal 
evidence does not contradict it. 

We learn from the colophon to the Tibetan 
Buddha-charita, £ and from a biography of Vasu- 
bandhu, that Asvaghosa was a native of Saketa. 
According to the latter authority, it was he who 
was summoned to Kabul by Katyayaniputra, the 
alleged composer of the ‘Abhidharma in Eight 
Sections,’ in order to help him in the compilation 
of the great commentary (Mahavibhasa) on the 
text of that Abhidharma. As we learn from Yuan 
Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), this compilation took place 
under the patronage of King Kaniska, who is now 
generally believed to have flourished in the 1st 
cent. A.D. That Asvaghosa was contemporary with 
Kaniska is confirmed from another source, § which 
describes A&vaghosa’s life in detail, and from which 
are derived the later legends concerning him. 

We are told that Asvagliosa was a learned but 
haughty man, who was at last converted to the 
Buddhist faith in the nonentity of the phenomenal 
world. The agent in his conversion was Purna- 
yasas, a disciple of Parsva, || who is said to have 
presided over the compilation of the above-men- 
tioned great commentary. After his conversion 
Asvaghosa worked eagerly for the propagation of 
Buddha’s teaching in Kusumapura (the modern 
Patna), not only as a preacher, out also as a poet 
and musician. When that town was taken by the 
army of Chandana Kanistha, the king of the Yueh- 
chis, Asvaghosa was carried away to their country 
in the north as a portion of the tribute paid to the 
conqueror by the Magadhans. 

Another biography of Asvaghosa tells essentially 
the same story. The indebtedness of Asvaghosa 
to Parsva and Purnayasas is confirmed by the ex- 
pression of homage at the beginning of the Alan- 

* Tr. in SBE, vol. xlix. 

t Record of the Buddhist Religion , Oxf. 1896, pp. 153, 165 f. 

X I A, 1903, p. 350. 

§ Records of the Patriarchs, Nanjio, No. 1340, tr. by Kinkarya 
(Kinkara of Suzuki and Kekaya of Takakusu) in 472 ; No. 1460 
ir. by Kumarajiva about 405 ; see Wassilieff, p. 231. 

8 Possibly an epithet of Katyayaniputra. 


kara, while his connexion with King Kanistha is 
elsewhere asserted.* 

Thus far the traditions about A&vaghosa’s life, 
which are the oldest sources of our knowledge 
about him, may be regarded as comparatively 
authentic. But when we take up many other 
writings which bear his name, we find ourselves in 
the dark as to the identity of the person, f And 
the matter is made no clearer by the Tibetan 
tradition, which applies many epithets to him. 
This tradition dates from the 16th cent., and itself 
seems to be the result of confusion. 

According to it, Asvaghosa was living under King Bindusara, 
the son of Chandragupta, and was connected with Kanika, the 
king of ^ili and Malava in the west. Of six epithets given to 
him we mention : Matycheta, Dharmika-Subhuti, Sura. Com- 
paring these different traditions, we find little reason to see in 
this Asvaghosa the author of the Buddha-charita, except the 
connexion of" the name with King Kaniska or Kanika. The 
Tibetan author, it is true, states expressly that the Kanika 
mentioned there is not to he confused with Kaniska, yet there 
is reason enough to suspect his accuracy. 

The following are the works attributed to a per- 
son or persons bearing the name of Asvaghosa. 

1. ‘ Hymn in one hundred and fifty stanzas.* This has been 
handed down to us in a Chinese and in a Tibetan version. The 
two agree fairly well with one another, and in both the author 
is known as Matrcheta. The colophon to the Tibetan version 
identifies this Matycheta with Aivaghosa. But I-Tsing, the 
translator of the hymn into Chinese, seems to regard him as 
different from the author of the Buddha-charita. On the other 
hand, there is in Tibetan an epistle sent from Matycheta to 
King Kanika of the Ku3a race.t King Kanistha is mentioned in 
A^vaghosa’s Alankara as of the Ku^a race. But there A3va- 
ghosa speaks of the king as of one who lived in the past. It 
remains quite uncertain whether Matycheta and Asvaghosa, on 
the one hand, and Kanika, Kaniska, and Kani?$ha, on the 
other, are respectively to be identified or not. 

2. The Vajra-suchl,§ a refutation of the caste-system, bears 
the name of Asvaghosa as its author ; but the same text in the 
Chinese translation (Nanjio ? No. 1303) is ascribed to Fa Hien, 
lit. * law-fame.* This name is usually rendered as Dharmaya^as, 
but may be Dharmika-Subhuti, lit. * lawful-glory.* 

3. Further, a work, in the Chinese translation, called ‘The 
Distinctions of the Fruits of Works’ (Nanjio, No. 1349), is 
ascribed to a Bodhisattva ‘ Great Valour,’ which is surely Maha- 
gura in Sanskrit. Another hook, ‘Transmigration in the Six 
Resorts,’ agrees with the above in substance, and its authorship 
is ascribed to Asvaghosa. 

The two instances given above seem to be confirmatory of the 
Tibetan tradition, but they are not strong enough to establish 
the identity of these A3vagbo§ias with the author of the Buddha- 
charita. 

4. Another book ascribed to Agvagho§a is ‘A Nirgrantha’s 
Inquiry into the principle of Non-ego.’ il It expounds the con- 
trast of phenomena and reality, just as in the sermon delivered 
by Purnayasas to Asvaghosa which is preserved in the Records 
of the Patriarchs. Probably this A6vagho§a is the same as the 
A6vagho§a of those Records. 

5. There is mention of the name Asvaghosa in the memoirs 
of Yuan Chwang. This A3vagho§a was a contemporary of 
Nagarjunana, of Deva, of Kumaralabdha, and of the man who 
detected a Brahman possessed by a demon. Though Yuan 
Chwang calls this Asvaghosa a Bodhisattva, we have no ground 
for identifying him with any of the ASvaghosas mentioned above. 

6. Finally, we have Asvaghosa the author of The Awakening 
of Faith 

This last work represents a well-reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the final metaphysical prin- 
ciple and of the phenomenal world as contrasted 
with it. Everything phenomenal is unreal, be- 
cause it is made up of constituents and is governed 
by the law of causality. Now reality transcends 
every distinction and qualification. It is the 6vrm 
tv, and cannot but be named tat hat a, i.e. ‘the 

* Nanjio, No. 1329, Ratnapifaka, tr. by Kinkarya. He gives 
the name as something like Kanina (or, -ttha) ; but a later trans- 
lator, SuryayaSas, gives Kanistha. 

f T. Suzuki has made *a very exhaustive collection of the 
materials respecting these works and legends in his introduction 
to Aivaghosa’s Awakening of Faith , Chicago, 1900. But he 
was too anxious to regard any A3vagho$a as identical with the 
author of the book he translated. 

t On the connexion of Matrcheta with King Kanika and the 
questions connected therewith, see F. W. Thomas, art. in IA, 
1903, p. 345 f. 

§ A. F. Weber, Die Vajra-sutii des Agvaghosha, Berlin, 1860. 

II Tr. by SuryayaSas (11th cent.), but the work is not men- 
tioned in Nanjio’s Catalogue . See S. Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, 2 vols., Boston, 1885 ; Life of Buddha, by 
Asvaghosa Bodhisattva, SBE xix., Oxford, 1883, p. xxxff. ; L. 
A. Waddell, Lamaism, 1895, p. 10 f. 

f Nanjio, No. 1249 f., translated by T. Suzuki : see above 
note f. 
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Thatness.’ The final aim of Buddhist enlighten- 
ment consists in the full realization of this absolute 
reality, which is the true and highest condition of 
Buddhahood. That is the eternal substance of 
the Truth revealed by Buddha, and is, therefore, 
the true doctrine and, at the same time, the true 
body or entity of Buddha, i.e. the Dharma-kdya. 
But the absolute, which is unique in its substance, 
does not remain without its manifestations. When 
it appears to us in its state of bliss, it is the Buddha 
in enjoyment ( sambhoga ). When it is manifested 
in this world in order to save us personally, it is 
the Buddha incarnate or in Jcenosis ( nirmdna ), as, 
for example, Sakyamuni. In order to attain the 
ideal of enlightenment, it is necessary for us to 
believe in any of these three aspects of Buddha’s 
personality, and to be saved by his grace {pari- 
graha, lit. ‘grasping’). 

Thus we see in this work of Asvaghosa a concise 
systematization of later Buddhist metaphysics in 
their consequences, and of Buddhist religious faith, 
expressed in the doctrines of the three personalities 
(bodies) of Buddha/ and of the relation between 
grace and faith. 

Summing up these statements, we have not 
enough evidence either to affirm or to deny the 
identity of any of the Asvaghosas enumerated 
under heads 1-6, except 4, with the author of the 
Buddha-eharita. The same epithet may have been 
applied to many authors in different periods, be- 
cause of their poetic talent or of their wisdom, 
which is said to have touched the heart even of 
a horse. The Tibetan tradition seems to have 
erroneously regarded these different persons as one 
with many names. 

Literature. — Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist 
Books , 1883, No. 1460, ‘Life of Aivagho^a,’ No. 1463; ‘Life 
of Vasubandhu,’ in JllAS, 1906, p. S3ff., and WassiliefF, 
Buddhismus, 1860, p. 239. ANESAKI. 

ASVAMEDHA. — The aAvamedha, ‘ horse-sacri- 
fice,’ is one of the most imposing sacrifices in 
Indian ritual. It ranks as one of the great or 
solemn sacrificial ceremonies ( mahdkratu or yajna- 
Jcratu). As early as the Rigveda itself two hymns 
are found composed for this particular occasion 
(i 162 and 163). The sacrifice is described in de- 
tail in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xiii. 1-5) and 
Taittmya-Brahmana (iii. 8-9),* as well as in the 
special treatises on ritual known as the Srauta- 
sutras, of Katyayana (xx.), Apastamba (xx.), 
Asvalayana (x. 6f.), Sankhayana (xvi.), and others. 
In the Mah&bh&rata (xiv. 71. 14 ff.) the horse-sacri- 
fice which King Yudhisthira celebrated after his 
victory over the Kurus, as a purification from all 
sins, is described with epic dimiseness. The afaa- 
ntedha was thus the royal sacrifice par excellence. 
The privilege of sacrificing the horse belonged 
only to a ruler whose sovereign power was undis- 
puted. It was designed to secure for him con- 
tinued success, the fulfilment of all his desires, 
increase of strength and extension of the empire. 
Consequently the sacrifice was made before an 
expedition for conquest ( digvijaya ), or after a cam- 
paign which had ended in victory. The Aitareya- 
Brmimana (viii. 21 f.) gives a fist, adorned with 
antique verses, of the kings of olden times who, 
after ascending the throne, marched victoriously 
through the whole earth and then celebrated a 
horse-sacrifice. The a$vamedha thus became a 
great State function in the performance of which 
the people took part officially, and with which 
were associated customs of a secular and often 
very gross character, accompanied by oratorical 
displays. In the strictly regulated ritual these 
last were prescribed in detail ; hut in olden times, 
before the ritual had hardened into fixed rules, 
they were a matter of spontaneous improvization. 

* See art. ‘Triad’ in JRAS. 1906, p. 948 fl. 


These two features, its more secular character and 
its national colouring, distinguished the aSvamedha 
from most of the other sacrifices, which were ex- 
clusively priestly. 

The sacrifice began in spring or summer, and, 
with the preparatory ceremonies, occupied more 
than a year. First, a suitable victim had to be 
carefully selected. The animal chosen must he of 
pure breed and valuable, distinguished by special 
marks. After it had been set apart for sacrifice by 

and had been bathed, it was" granted full freedom 
again. It was allowed to run loose for a whole 
ear, and to sport freely in the company of a 
undred old horses. A hundred royal princes, a 
hundred noblemen, a hundred sons of officials of 
higher, and a hundred of those of lower rank, all 
armed in accordance with their station, formed its 
escort and guarded it against danger or theft, 
without interfering with its freedom of movement. 
Conflicts or wars (cf. especially Mahabharata, xiv.) 
often resulted from attempts to steal the horse 
during its wanderings. If it were lost, the cere- 
moniS had to be partly repeated and another 
animal substituted. 

"While the horse thus roamed about at a dis- 
tance, the people at home awaited the time of its 
return, and in the meantime took part in all kinds 
of festivities. Gifts were offered daily to the god 
Savitr ; daily also at a festive gathering before 
the king and the court the hotr had to give a 
recital. Every eleven days this cycle of recita- 
tions was repeated. The recital concluded with 
an appropriate chapter from the Yedas, together 
with singing, lute-playing, and impromptu verses, 
composed by a noble bard in honour of the king, 
the giver of the sacrifice, in which he was com- 
pared with the pious rulers of olden times. The 
recital itself was enlivened by dramatic action. 
According to the class of jpersons who formed the 
subject-matter of the recitation, it was arranged 
that the audience and chorus to whom the reciter 
addressed himself should consist of old or young 
people, snake-charmers, robbers, usurers, fisher- 
men, bird-catchers, or sages. When the year had 
expired and the horse had returned, the sacrifice 
began with consecration {diksd) of the king. 

The ceremony proper lasted three days, and was 
accompanied by numerous other animal-sacrifices, 
and by the pressing of the soma. On the second 
day, tne sacrificial horse, decked with gold, was 
once more yoked with three other horses to a 
gilded car, driven round, and then bathed. On 
its return, it was anointed by the three chief wives 
of the king and decorated, while the hot? and the 
superintendent of the sacrifice (Brahman) per- 
formed a Brahmodya , or theosophical enigma-play. 
The horse was then bound, together with a he-goat, 
to its sacrificial post, the other animals for sacri- 
fice, to the number of several hundreds, being 
bound to similar posts ; and, having been covered 
with cloth, it was suffocated. The chief wife of the 
king had to lie down by the corpse under a cover- 
ing and submit to an obscene ceremony, while the 
sacrificial priests took part with the women and 
maidens in sportive questions and answers ( Vaja- 
saneyi-Samhita , xxiii. 221), not distinguished by 
delicacy. As soon as the chief wife had arisen, 
the horse was skilfully cut up. After another 
series of enigmatic questions in which all the chief 
priests and the sacrfficer ioined, the served portions 
of the horse were roasted on a spit and offered to 
Prajapati. On the third day tne whole festival 
closed with the bath of purification of the donor 
of the sacrifice and with gifts to the sacrificing 
priests. The honorarium (daksind), which was 
measured with a very liberal hand, was derived 
from booty captured in the conquered land. Even 
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wives of the king with their maids figure among 
the presents. 

Literatur*. — A. HiUebrandt. RituaUitteratur (Strassburg. 
1897), p. 149 ; J. Eg-geling, SBE xliv., Introd. p. xvf. 

K. Geldner. 

ASYLUM. — Asylum (Lat. asylum , Gr. &crv\ov, 
‘ refuge,’ * sanctuary,’ neut. of adj. &<rv\os, ‘ in- 
violable,’ from d priv. and <nj\y, avXov, ‘right of 
seizure *) means a place of shelter and protection 
from which a refugee is not allowed to be forcibly 
removed. 

1. Among many peoples at different stages of 
civilization sacred places are asylums. Thus 
among the Aruntas of Central Australia there 
is in each local totem centre a spot called ertna- 
tulunga, in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
everything is sacred and must on no account be 
hurt. The plants growing there are never inter- 
fered with in any way ; animals which come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter ; and a man 
who is being pursued by others cannot be touched 
as long as he remains at this spot. 1 At Maiva, in 
the South-Eastern part of New Guinea, ‘should 
a man be pursued by an enemy and take refuge in 
the dubu [or temple], he is perfectly safe inside. 
Any one smiting another inside the dubu would 
have his arms and legs shrivelled up, and he could 
do nothing but wish to die.’ 2 In Upolu, one of 
the Samoan Islands, a certain god, Vave, had his 
residence in an old tree, which served as an asylum 
for murderers and other great offenders ; if that 
tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and 
the avenger could pursue no farther, but had to 
wait for investigation and trial. 8 In the island 
of Hawaii there were two puhonuas , or cities of 
refuge, which afforded an inviolable sanctuary 
even to the vilest criminal who entered their 
precincts, and during war offered safe retreat to 
all the non-combatants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts who flocked into them, as well as to the van- 
quished. As soon as the fugitive had entered, 
he repaired to the presence of the idol and made a 
short ejaculatory address, expressive of his obliga- 
tions to him in reaching the place with security. 
The priests and their adherents would immedi- 
ately put to death any one who should have the 
temerity to follow or molest those who were once 
within the pale of the palm tabu , and, as they put 
it, under the shade or protection of the spirit of 
Keave, the tutelary deity of the place. After a 
short period, probably not more than two or three 
days, the refugee was permitted to return un- 
molested to his home, the divine protection being 
supposed still to abide with Mm3 In Tahiti the 
morais , or holy places, likewise gave shelter to 
criminals of every kind. 5 

2. In many North American tribes certain 
sacred places or whole villages served as asylums. 8 
Thus the Arikaras of the Missouri had in the 
centre of their largest village a sacred lodge called 
the ‘medicine-lodge,’ where no blood was to be 
spilled, not even that of an enemy. 7 ‘ In almost 
every Indian nation,’ says Adair, who wrote about 
the tribes of the South-Eastern States, £ there are 
several peaceable towns, which are called “old- 
beloved, ancient, holy, or white towns”; they 
seem to have been formerly “towns of refuge, 
for it is not in the memory of their oldest people 
that human blood was ever shed in them, al- 

1 Spencer-Gillen*, p. 183 ff . 

2 Chalmers and GUI, Work and Adventures in New Guinea 
(1885), p. 186. 

3 Turner, Samoa (1884),jp. 64 f. 

4 Ellis, Towr through Hawaii (1827), p. 15511.; Jarree, His- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands (1872), p. 28 f. 

6 Turnbull, Voyage round the World (1818), p. 866; Wilson, 
Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean (1799), p. 851. 

6 Bourke, ‘Medicine-Men of the Apache,' in 9 RBEW (1892), 
p. 458 ; Kohl, Kitschi-Gami (1869), p. 271 (Chippewas). 

7 Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America (1817), p. 
1661 . 
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though they often force persons from them, and 
put them to death elsewhere.’ 1 Among the Acag- 
chemen Indians, however, in the valley and neigh- 
bourhood of San Juan Capistrano in California, a 
criminal who had fled to a vanquech , or place of 
worship, was secure not only as long as he re- 
mained there, hut also after he had left the sanctu- 
ary. It was not lawful even to mention his 
crime ; all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and deride him, saying, ‘Lo, a 
coward, who has been forced to flee to Chinig- 
ehinich !* Yet this flight turned the punishment 
from the head of the criminal upon that of one of 
Ms relatives. 2 

3. On the coast of Malabar a certain temple 
situated to the south-east of Calicut affords pro- 
tection to thieves and adulterous women belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste ; hut this privilege is 
reckoned among the sixty-four anatcharams , or 
abuses, which were introduced by Brahmanism. 8 
Among the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush there are 
several ‘cities of refuge,’ the largest being the 
village of Mergrom, which is almost entirely 
peopled by chiles, or descendants of persons who 
have slain some fellow-tribesman. 4 In the Cau- 
casus holy groves offer refuge to criminals, as also 
to animals, which cannot be shot there. 5 

The Barotse of South Central Africa have a city 
of refuge, where anybody who has incurred the 
king’s wrath or committed a crime is safe; the 
man in charge of it is expected to plead for him 
before the chief, and the refugee can then return to 
his house in peace. 8 In Congo Franfais, according 
to Miss Kingsley, there are several sanctuaries. 
* The great one in the Calabar district is%t Omen. 
Thither mothers of twins, widows, thieves, and 
slaves flee, and if they reach it are safe.’ 7 In 
Ashanti a slave who flees to a temple and dashes 
himself against the fetish cannot easily he brought 
back to his master. 8 Among the Negroes of Accra, 
criminals used to * seat themselves upon the fetish,’ 
that is, place themselves under its protection 5 
but murderers who sought refuge with the fetish 
were always liable to be delivered up to their 
pursuers. 9 

4. In Morocco the tombs of saints and mosques 
offer shelter to refugees, especially in those parts 
of the country where the Sultan’s government has 
no power; even the descendants of the saint or 
his manager {mhaddam) can only by persuasion 
and by promising to mediate between the suppliant 
and his pursuer induce the former to leave the 
place. 10 In other Muhammadan countries there 
are, or have been, similar places of refuge. 11 In 
Persia the great number of such asylums proved 
so injurious to public safety, that about the middle 
of the 19th cent, only three mosques were left 
which were recognized by the government as afford- 
ing protection to criminals of every description. 12 

Among the Hebrews the right of asylum origin- 
ally belonged to all altars (Ex 21 13f * ; cf. W. R. 

1 Adair, History of the American Indians (1776), p. 159 ; see 
also pp. 158, 416. 

2 Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. (1888) p. 
167; Boscana, in Robinson, Life in California (1846), p. 2621. 

s Graul, Retse nach Ostindien , iii. (1854) pp. 382, 335. 

4 Scott Robertson, Edfirs of the Hindu-Kush (1896), p. 44L 

5 Hahn, Kaukasische Reisen (1896), p. 122. 

8 Arnot, Garenganze (1889), p. 77. 

7 Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (1897), p. 466. 

8 Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee (1819), p. 265. 

» Monrad, Skildring af Guinea-Kysten (1822), p. 89. 

1° Westermarck, * L-dr, or the Transference of Conditional 
Curses in Morocco,’ in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. 
Tylor (1907), p. 372 f. 

11 Goldziher, Miihammedanische Studien , i. (1889) p. 287 f. ; 

Quatremkre, £ Mdmoire sur Ies asiles chez les Arabes,’ in 
M&moires de VInstitut de France , Acaddmie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres , xv. pt. ii. (1842), p. 313 f. „ 

12 polak, Persien , u. (1865) p. 83 ff. ; Brugsch, Im Lande der 
Sonne (1886), p. 246 ; Jackson, Persia Past and Present (1906), 
pp. 170, 267, 422. 
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Smith, Bel. of Semites*, 1894, p. 148, n. 1 ) ; hut on 
the abolition of the local altars it was limited to 
certain cities of refuge, three on either side of the 
Jordan (Dt 4 41ff * 19 2ff *). Unintentional manslayers 
were sheltered in these cities ; whereas, if a refugee 
was found guilty of murder, he had to be taken 
away from the asylum by the elders of his town 
and delivered to the next kinsman of the murdered 
person, to be put to death by him (Dt 19^*). 
According to the post-exilic law, the refugee could 
leave the place, after the high priest’s death, 
without being exposed to the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Nu 35®) ; but he was not permitted to 
purchase an earlier return to his possession with a 
money ransom (Nu 35 s2 ). However, the restriction 
of the legal right of asylum to the case of in- 
voluntary homicide was undoubtedly a narrowing 
of the ancient custom. Many heathen sanctuaries 
of the Phoenicians and Syrians retained even in 
Roman times what seems to have been an unlimited 
right of asylum, and at certain Arabian shrines 
the god likewise gave shelter to all fugitives 
without distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle 
that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
by their owners . 1 

5 . In Greece many sanctuaries possessed the 
right of asylum down to the end of paganism, and 
any violation of this right was supposed to be 
severely punished by the deity . 2 According to an 
old tradition, Romulus established a sanctuary, 
dedicated to some unknown god or spirit, on the 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, proclaiming that all 
who resorted to it, whether bond or free, should 
be safe . 3 This tradition and also some other state- 
ments made by Latin writers 4 seem to indicate 
that from ancient times certain sacred places in 
Rome gave shelter to refugees; but it was only 
at a comparatively late period of Roman history 
that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influence, 
became a recognized institution of some import- 
ance . 8 This right was expressly conferred upon 
the temple which in the year 42 B.C. was built in 
honour of Caesar ; 8 and other imperial temples, 
as also the statues of emperors, laid claim to the 
same privilege . 7 'When Christianity became the 
religion of the State, a similar claim was made by 
the Churches ; but a legal right of asylum was 
first granted to them by Honorius in the West 
and Theodosius in the East . 8 Subsequently it 
was restricted by Justinian, who decreed that all 
manslayers, adulterers, and kidnappers of women 
who fled to a church should he taken out of it . 9 

6 . The right of sanctuary existed among the 
pagan Slavs, or some of them, 10 and, as it seems, 
among the ancient Teutons. 11 After their con- 
version to Christianity the privilege of asylum 

1 W. R. Smith, p. 148 f. 

3 Tac. Ann. iii. 608. ; Famell, Cults of the Greek States , L 
(1896) p. 73; Westcott, Essays in the History of Religious 
Thought in the West (1891), p. 115 ; Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alten Griechen, ii (1882) p. 285; Bulmerincq, Das Asylrecht 

S , p. 351!.; Fuld, ‘Das Asylrecht im Alterthum und 
[alter’ in ZVRW vii. (1887) p. 1180. ; Barth, de Grce- 
eorum asylis (1888). 

8 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romance , ii. 16 ; 
Livy, i- 8. 5 f. ; Plutarch, Romulus , ix. 6 ; Strabo, v. 3, 2, p. 230. 

4 Valerius Maximus, Facta dictaque memorabilia , viii. 9. 1 ; 
Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. vi 45; Cicero, de Lege Agraria 
oratio secunda, 14 (36); see also Hartung, Die Religion der 
Romer, il. (1836) p. 68 f. 

8 See Tac. Ann. iii. 36; Plautus, Rudens, 723; Dio Cassius, 
Historia Romana, xlvii. 19; Bulmerincq, op. dt. p. 680.; 
Mommsen, Romisches Strafrecht (1899), p. 458 f. 

® Dio Cassius, xlvii. 19. 

7 Tac. Ann. ir. 67; Suetonius, Tiberim. 63; Mommsen, op. 
cit. p. 460. 

8 Mommsen, op. dt. p. 461 f. 

9 Hovellce, xrii. 7. 

10 Helmold, Chronik der Slaven, i. 83 (1862), p. 170. 

U Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Germanen (1842), p. 248 f. ; 
Stemann, Den danske Retshistorie indtil Christian V.'s Lov 
(1871), p. 578; Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte , ii. (1892) 
p. 610; Fuld, loc. dt. p. 138 f. ; Frauenstadfc, Blutrache und 
TodtscMagsiihne im deutschen Mittelalter (1881), p, 61. 


within the church was recognized in most of their 
codes. In the Middle Ages and later, persons who 
fled to a church or to certain boundaries surround- 
ing it were, for a time at least, safe from all 
prosecution, it being considered treason against 
God, an offence beyond compensation, to force 
even the most flagrant criminal from His altar. 
The ordinary of the sacred place, or his official, 
was the only one who could try to induce him to 
leave it ; but if he failed, the utmost that could be 
done was to deny the refugee victuals, so that he 
might go forth voluntarily . 1 In the Lex Baiu - 
wariorum (i. 7 ) it is asserted in the strongest terms 
that there is no crime which may not he pardoned 
from the fear of God and reverence for the saints. 
But the right of sanctuary was gradually subjected 
to various restrictions both by secular legisla- 
tion and by the Church . 3 Innocent HI. enjoined 
that refuge should not he given to a highway 
robber or to anybody who devastated cultivated 
fields at night,® and, according to Beaumanoir’s 
Coutumes du Beauvoisis (xi. 15 ff.), dating from 
the 13th cent., it was also denied to persons guilty 
of sacrilege or arson. The Parliament of Scotland 
enacted that whoever sought the protection of the 
Church for homicide should he required to come 
out and undergo an assize, that it might he found 
whether it was committed of ‘ forethought felony ’ 
or in ‘ chaud-melld’; and only in the latter case 
was he to be restored to the sanctuary, the sheriff 
being directed to give him security to that efleet 
before requiring him to leave it . 4 In England a 
malefactor who took refuge in a consecrated church 
could not be removed from it ; but it was the duty 
of the four neighbouring * vills ’ to beset the holy 
place, prevent his escape, and send for a coroner, 
who then came and parleyed with the refugee. 
The latter had his choice between submitting to 
trial and abjuring the realm. If he chose to 
abjure the realm, ne hurried, dressed in pilgrim’s 
guise, to the port which was assigned to him, and 
left England, being hound by his oath never to 
return. His land was escheated, his chattels were 
forfeited, and if he came hack his fate was that 
of an outlaw. But if the refugee would neither 
submit to trial nor abjure the realm, then the 
contention of the civil power was that, at all 
events after he had enjoyed the right of asylum for 
forty days, he was to he starved into submission ; 
although the clergy resented this interference 
with tne peace of Holy Church . 5 In the reign 
of Henry vni. there were certain places which 
were allowed to be 4 places of tuition and privilege’ 
— in fact, cities of permanent refuge for persons 
who should, according to ancient usage, have 
abjured the realm, after having fied to a church. 
There was a governor in each of these privileged 
places, charged with the daily duty of mustering 
his men, who were not to exceed twenty in each 
town, and who had to wear a badge whenever 
they appeared out of doors. But when these 
regulations were made, the protection of sanctuary 
was taken away from persons guilty of murder, 
rape, burglary, highway robbery, or arson. The 
law of sanctuary was then left unchanged till the 
reign of James I., when, in theory, the privilege 
in question was altogether denied to criminals , 8 

1 Milman, History of Latin Christianity, ii (1867) p. 59; 
Bulmerincq, op. dt. p. 780. ; Fuld, loc. dt. p. 1360. ; Bracton, 
de Legibus et consuetudinibus Anglice, fol. 1366, vol. ii. (1879) 
p. 392 f. ; Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages (1860), p. 195 f. 

2 Brunner, op. dt. ii 6111. ; Bulmerincq, op. dt. p. 910. ; 
Fuld, loc. dt. p. 140 f. 

8 Gregory ix., Decretales, iii. 49. 6. 

4 Innes, op. dt. p. 198. 

8 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law before the 
Time of Edward I. ii. (1898) p. 690 f. ; B6ville, ‘L’abjuratao 
regni,’ in Revue historiqiie, vol. 1. (1892) p. 14 0. 

® Pike, History of Crime in England , ii. (1876) p. 253, 
Blaekstone, Commentaries on the Laws or England, vol. iv. 
(1778) p.333. 
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Yet, as a matter of fact, asylums continued to exist 
in England so late as the reign of George I., when 
that of St. Peter’s at Westminster was abolished . 1 
In the legislation of Sweden the last reference to 
the privilege of sanctuary is found in an enactment 
of 1528. 2 In France it was abolished by an 
ordonnance of 1539. 8 In Spain it existed even 
in the 19th century . 4 Not long ago the most 
important churches in Abyssinia , 6 the monastery 
of Affaf Woira in the same country,® and the 
quarter in Gondar where the head of the Abys- 
sinian clergy has his residence , 7 were reported to 
be asylums for criminals. And the same was the 
case with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanetians of the Caucasus . 8 

Among the ancient Irish the right of sanctuary 
also existed. This was of two sorts: temporary 
within the precinct ( maigen ) of a person of rank, 
and permanent within the land of a hostel ( bruden ) 
or the glebe (nemed, termann) of a church. The 
maiaen varied according to the status of the owner 
of tne land, ranging from the radius of one spear- 
cast to the entire plain in which the palace of a 
rovincial king, the king of Ireland, or the Arch- 
ishop of Armagh, stood. Within the maigen the 
fugitive, when duly certified of the character of 
the place and granted formal permission to enter, 
was safe, so long as he in no wise injured the 
maigen or its owner, for a time, but must sooner 
or later incur the penalty of his original misdeed. 
Within the bruden , on the other hand, a homicide 
was safe from the vengeance of his victim’s friends 
until he could obtain a fair trial before a brehon , , 
or judge. ‘ The right accorded to the maigen of a 
dwelling was for the protection of the owner 
against scenes of violence on his premises by 
outsiders — not primarily in the interest of the 
fugitive ; and as it depended on the will — or j 
caprice — of the owner, it was uncertain. It was 
indeed not an asylum at all in the proper sense of 
the word. But the sanctuary of a church or the 
asylum of a bruden was absolute and inviolable, 
depending on no conditions and on no man’s will or 
caprice .’ 9 

7 . In many cases the tombs of dead or the 
houses of living persons serve as asylums. The 
Arab poet IJamm&d found a safe refuge at the 
tomb of his enemy’s father . 10 In the monarchical 
states of the Gallas, in Eastern Africa, homicides 
enjoy a legal right of asylum if they have 
succeeded in escaping to a hut near the burial- 
place of the king . 11 Among the Barotse 12 and 
Kafirs 18 the tombs of chiefs are places of refuge. 
Among the Ovambos in South-Western Africa the 
village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who 
remain there to prevent it from falling into utter 
decay ; and condemned criminals who contrive to 
escape to one of these deserted villages are safe, 
at least for a time . 14 Among various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or king is an asylum for 

1 Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages 
(1892), p. 166. 

2 Nordstrom, Bidrag till den svenska sa7nhdlls-forfattningens 
historia , ii. (1840) p. 406. 

3 Du Boys, Histoire du droit crimind des peuples modemes , 
ii (1858) p. 246. 

4 Du Boys, Histoire du droit crimind de VEspagne (1870), 
p. 227 f. 

5 Hellwig, Das Asylrecht der Naturvolker (1908), p. 62. 

« Harris, Highlands of ^Ethiopia, ii. (1844) p. 93. 

7 Riippel, Reise in Abyssinien, ii. (1840) pp. 74, 81; von 
Heuglin, Reise nach Abessinien (1868), p. 213. 

8 von Haxthausen, Transcaucasia (1854), p. 160 n. 

8 Joyce, Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland (1903), i 358 f., ii. 
44 f., 173. 

10 Goldziher, op. cit. i. 236. 

11 Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nor dost- Af rikas. Die geistige 
Cultur der Dandkil , etc. (1896), p. 157. 

12 Decle, Three Tears m Savage Africa (1898),p. 75. 

is Rehme, * Das Recht der Amaxosa ’ in ZVRW x. 51. 

14 Schinz, Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika (1891), 312. 


criminals; 1 and in some places in West Africa 
the same is the case with the house of the high 
priest. 2 In Usambara, again, a murderer cannot 
be arrested at any of the four places where the 
great wizards of the country reside. 3 But even 
the house of an ordinary man may possess the 
right of asylum. Among the Bareas ana Kunamas, 
in Eastern Africa, a murderer who finds time to 
flee into another person’s dwelling cannot be seized, 
and it is considered a point of honour for the 
community to help him to escape abroad. 4 In 
the Pelew Islands ‘ no enemy may be killed in a 
house, especially not in the presence of the host.’ 5 
In Europe the privilege of asylum went hand in 
hand with the sanctity of the homestead ; 6 and 
the reach of a man’s peace was proportionate to 
his rank. 7 

8 . The right of sanctuary has been ascribed to 
various causes. Obviously erroneous is the sugges- 
tion that places of refuge were established with a 
view to protecting unintentional offenders from 
punishment or revenge. 8 The restriction of the 
privilege of sanctuary to cases of accidental 
injuries is not at all general, and where it occurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or 
social considerations. Very frequently this privi- 
lege has been attributed to a desire to give time for 
the first heat of resentment to pass over before the 
injured party could seek redress. 9 But although 
such a desire may have helped to preserve the 
right of asylum where it has once come into 
existence, it could hardly account for the origin 
of this right. It should be remembered that the 
privilege of sanctuary not only affords temporary 
protection to the refugee, but in many cases 
altogether exempts him from punishment or 
retaliation, and that shelter is given even to 
animals which have fled to a sacred place. And 
if the theory referred to were correct, how could 
we explain the fact that the right of asylum is 
particularly attached to sanctuaries ? It has been 
said that the right of sanctuary bears testimony 
to the power of certain places to transmit then: 
virtues to those who entered them. 10 But it is 
doubtful whether we have any evidence *that the 
fugitive is supposed to partake of the sanctity of 
the place which shelters him. In Morocco, persons 
who are permanently attached to mosques or the 
shrines of saints are generally regarded as more 
1 Harmon, Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North 
America (1820), p. 297 (Tacullies); Lewin, Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong (1869), p. 100 (Kukis) ; Junghuhn, Die Battalander 
auf Sumatra, ii. (1847) 329 (Macassars and Bugis of Celebes) ; 
Tromp, * Uit de Salasila van Koetei,' in Bijdragen tot de taal- 
land • en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie , xxxvii. (1888) 
p. 84 (natives of Koetei, a district of Borneo) ; Jung, quoted by- 
Kohler, ‘Recht der Marschallinsulaner , ’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Rechtswiss. xiv. 447 (natives of Nauru in the Marshall Group); 
Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia (1861), p. 334 (Samoans) ; 
Rautanen, in Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltnisse, p. 342 (Ondongas); 
Schinz, op. cit. p. 312 (Ovambos); Rehme, ‘Das Recht der 
Amaxosa,’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswiss. x. 50; Merker, 

E ted by Kohler, ‘Banturecht in Ostafrika,” ib. xv. 55 
.dsbagga) ; Merker, Die Masai (1904), p. 206. Among the 
otse the residences of the queen and the prime minister are 
places of refuge (Decle, op. cit. p. 75). 

2 Muller, Die africanische Landschafft Fetu (1673), p. 75 ; 
Wilson, Western Africa (1856), p. 129 (Krumen of the Grain 
Coast). 

8 Krapf, Reisen in Ost-Afrika , ii. (1858) p. 132. 

4 Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien (1864), p. 503* 

5 Kubary, ‘Die Palau-Inseln in der Sudsee,’ in Jour. d. 
Museum Godeffroy, iv. (1873) p. 25. 

6 Wilda, op. cit. pp. 242, 243, 638, 643 ; Nordstrom, op. cit. 
ii. 435 ; Fuld, loc. cit. p. 152 ; Frauenstadt, op. cit. p. 63 ff. 

7 Pollock, ‘The King’s Peace,* in Law Quarterly Review , 
L 40 f. 

8 Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophic des Rechts, §;117; 
Powell, ‘Outlines of Sociology,” in The Saturday Lectures 
delivered in the U.S. National Museum (1882), p. 82. 

9 Meiners, Geschichte der Menschheit (1785), p. 189 ; Nord- 
strom, op. cit. ii’. 401; Pardessus, Loi salique (1843), p. 650; 
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or less holy; but, so far as the present writer 
knows, this is never the case with casual visitors 
or suppliants, hence it is hardly from fear of the 
refugee that his pursuer refrains from laying hands 
on him. Prof. Robertson Smith has stated part of 
the truth in saying that ‘ the assertion of a man’s 
undoubted rights as against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroachment on its 
holiness / 1 There is an almost instinctive fear of 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood , 3 in a holy place ; and if it is improper to 
commit any act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered equally offensive, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to do 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. But 
this is only one aspect of the matter; another, 
equally important, still calls for an explanation. 
"Why should the gods or saints themselves he so 
anxious to protect criminals who have sought 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they not 
deliver them up to justice through their earthly 
representatives ? 

The answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a man to whose dwelling a person has fled for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the owner of 
the house or tent must, in his own interest, assist 
the fugitive ; for, by being in close contact with 
him and his family and his belongings, the refugee 
is thought to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the 'dr of his host, and 
l- dr denotes a compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraining character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of a conditional 
curse . 3 Ideas of this sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant ; 4 and 
especially when the protector is so mighty a per- 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then readily comes to he regarded as an inviolable 
place of refuge. Sometimes a criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even from 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con- 
sequence he pardoned. In Madagascar an offender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction ; 
hence criminals at work on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the sovereign was 
known to be coming by . 5 6 In Usambara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched the 
person of the king . 8 Among the Marutse and 
neighbouring tribes, a person who is accused of 
any crime receives pardon if he lays a cupa — the 
fossilized base of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instruments — at the feet 
of his chief ; and a miscreant likewise escapes 
punishment if he reaches and throws himself on 
the king’s drums . 7 On the Slave Coast , 4 criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be- 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
he pardoned .’ 8 In Ashanti, if an offender should 
succeed in swearing on the king’s life, he must be 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to in- 
volve danger to the king ; hence knives are driven 
through the cheeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from speaking . 9 So also 
among the Romans, according to an old Jewish 
writer, a person condemned to death was gagged 

1 Rel. of Sem,.* p. 148. 

2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
i. <1906) p. 380. 

8 Westermarck, in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. Tylor , 
p. 361 ff. 

4 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas . 

i. 687 ff. 

6 Ellis, History of Madagascar , i. (1838) p. 376. 

8 Krapf, op. dt. ii. 132 n.* 

7 Gibbons, Exploration in Central Africa (1898), p. 129. 

8 Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast (1890), p. 224. 

*Ib. p. 224 


to prevent him from cursing the king . 1 Fear 
of the curses pronounced by a dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, in all probability, underlay certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Rome. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of Juppiter’s high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was for that day treed from the whip ; 
and if a prisoner with irons and bolts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, he was let loose and his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the roof . 2 Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally met a Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, Ms life was 
saved . 3 So sensitive to imprecations were both 
Juppiter’s high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Praetor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath . 4 Among several peoples even 
ordinary women are regarded, in a way, as asylums, 
probably from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. In various parts of Morocco, especially 
among the Berbers and Jb&la, or northern moun- 
taineers, a person who takes refuge with a woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
the Arabs of the plains this custom is dying out, 
owing to their subjection to the Sultan r s govern- 
ment ; 5 hut among certain Asiatic Bedawin, the 
tribe of Shammax, * a woman can protect any 
number of persons, or even tents .’ 5 Among the 
Circassians, ‘a stranger who intrusts himself to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch with 
his mouth the breast of a wife, is spared and pro- 
tected as a relation of the blood, though be were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similar 
relative .’ 7 The inhabitants of Bar&ges in Bigorre 
have, down to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal -who has sought 
refuge with a woman . 8 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any other human being with whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon as he has entered his sanctuary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then m 
the 'dr of the saint, and the saint is bound to 
protect him, just as a host is bound to protect his 
guest. It is not only men that have to fear the 
curses of dissatisfied refugees. iEschylus puts the 
following words into the mouth of Apollo, when 
he declares Ms intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes: ‘Terrible both among men and gods is 
the wrath of a refugee, when one abandons him 
with intent .’ 9 


Literature.— Bulmermcq, Das Asylrecht, Dorpat, 1863 ; R. 
Andree, 4 Die Asyle/ in Globus xxxviii., Brunswick, 1880 ; Fuld, 
‘Das Asylrecht irn Alterthum und Mittelalter,’ in ZVRW vii., 
Stuttgart, 1887 ; Barth, de Groecomm asylis , Strassburg, 1888 ; 
J. G. Frazer, ‘The Origin of Totenlism, , in The Fortnightly 
Review , N.S., lxv., London, 1899 ; Hellwlgr, Das Asylrecht der 
Naturvolker, Berlin, 1903 ; Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, ii. (London, 1908) pp. 628-638. 

Edward Westermarck:. 
ATARGATIS. — Atargatis (’Ardp-yans, ’A rap- 
ydro 7, ’Ar^pyarts, ’Ara/rydrems, y ArTa[p]yd$rj) is the 
Greek pronunciation of rm ijnnp, a Syrian goddess 
often mentioned by classical writers. The Aram, 
name was shortened into nnjnn, the regular form 
in the Talmud, Syr. literature, and Armenian; 
and from this was derived Aep/cerw, Derceto, a 
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common Gr. and Lat. form. The origin of this 
name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars. Selden {de Dis Syris , 178) explained it 
as a corruption of 4 great fish,’ and connected 

it with Dagon ; Sickler {Die Hieroglyphen , 74 f.) 
and Gesenius {Com. ub . Is. ii. 342) interpreted it as 
‘greatness of fortune’; Movers {Phonizier, 

i. 594) as Aram. Knjnn, 4 cleft,’ like Heb. as a 
designation for ‘ female ’ ; de Vogiid {Syrie Centrale , 
Insc. Sem . 7 f.), followed by Baudissin {Jahve et 
Moloch , 25), asnjpGH£> 4 fullness of favourable time.’ 
All these etymologies were set aside by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name nnjnny, the 
original Aram, designation of the goddess (see 
below). Ewald {Inschr. von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compounded out of 

Atar, and nny, Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy {Phon. Stud. ii. 39), Noldeke {ZDMG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin {Studien, i. 238 ; PRE Z 

ii. 172), Baethgen {Beitrdge, 69 ff.), and nearly all 
recent scholars. Lagarde {Mitt. i. 1884, 77 f.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
{Hittiter und Armenier , 1898, 157 f.) suggests that 
Atargatis is derived from a hypothetical Hittite 
goddess Tarkhu. Neither of these scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

* Atar , the first element in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the name that appears in Canaan 
as 'Ashtar(t), (Astarte); in Assyr. and Bab. as 
Ishtar ; in South Arabia as Athtar ; in Abyssinia 
as Astar ; in Moab as Ashtar. Heb. w and Arab. 

CL? regularly correspond with Aram, n, so that 
Heb. mntfy becomes Aram. “hot. ' Athtar was soon 
assimilated into * Attar , and this was written w, 
the usual form in the inscriptions. The phonetic 
relation of these various forms shows that Athtar 
( Ashtar t, Astarte) was a primitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshipped by the Aramseans 
from the earliest times. The first appearance of 
the name is in the Annals of Ashurbanipal (Rassam, 
viii. 112, 12±= KIB ii. 2211; Cyl. B, vii. 92= ALB 
ii. 215, n. 4), where the form Atar-samain , ‘heavenly 
Atar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the divinity. 
It appears also in Syrian proper names such as 
Atar- bi’di, Atar-gabri, Atar-’idri, Atar-sflri (Johns, 
Ass. Doomsday Book , 17 ; Hilprecht, Bab. Exp. ix. 
51, 76). A gem bears the inscription ninny, ‘Atar 
is strong ’ (Levy, Phon . Stud. ii. 38 ; E. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxxi. 1877, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions does it appear whether Atar is 
masculine or feminine. In South Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it is feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins , 
ch. iv.). Winckler {Altorient. Eorsch. i. 528) has 
shown, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 
equates Atar-samain with the Assyrian Ishtar, 
which is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fern, ending). Strabo also (xvi. 785) says that 
Athara is the same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems clearly to be 
a variant form of 'Athtar, 'Attar, and Noldeke 
{ZDMG xxiv. 109) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. * Athwr for ’ Aththur , 'Ashshur, ‘Assyria.’ 
Justin {Hist. Phil, xxxvi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis=Athares) as the wife of Damascus, for 
whom he built a temple. In the light of this evi- 
dence there can be no doubt that the Aramaean 
Atar was a goddess (see Ashtart). 

'Ate or ' Athe , the second element in the com- 
pound name Atargatis, appears in the forms nny, 
any, and ny in Palmyrene proper names, e.g. jnany, 
npyny, ’A^aicajSos, rmjniT, Nnjrat, 'Zafioaadrjs or 2a/S- 
8ea07]s, nny-u, nnyiriy, nny as the name of a man, and 
OT as the name of a woman (de Vogiie, Insc. Sem. 
No. 30, 5, 19, 63, 74, 107, 143, 54 ; Mordtmann, 


4 Neue Beitrage z. Kunde Palmyra’s,’ SMA 1875. 
47 ; Sachau, ZDMG xxxv. 1881, p. 740 f.). It ap- 
pears also in Phoen. inscriptions from Cyprus in 
the names njnj and qsnny {CIS, No. 93, 79; cf. 
Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. 1888, p. 471; Haldvy, 
M&langeS' de critique et d'histoire , 1883, 146). In 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forms 

7, "Adijs, "'Adas, *E $aos. These forms and the 
masc. verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug- 
gest that Ate is a male divinity, but there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the verb with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo-Melito (in 
Otto’s Corp. Apol. Christ, ix. 426, 505 ; Cureton, 
Spicileg . 44, 25 Syr.) describes Ati, as wor- 

shipped at Hadyab (Adiabene), and uses the femi- 
nine in speaking of her, but this testimony also 
is far from decisive. As uncertain as the sex 
of Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogii6 and 
Baudissin think that the name is Heb. ny, in 
the sense of 4 favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally merely to distinguish the Atar of 
Heliopolis from other Atars, but subsequently was 
separated from her as the name of an independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations of 
two deities into one are common in the Semitic 
world, but the separation of one into two is an 
unknown phenomenon. Levy {Phon. Stud. iv. 7) 
and Six {Numism. Chron . 1878, 108) hold that 'Ate 
comes from 'Ante, ' Anath , but the Gr. equivalent 
*A07) makes this view difficult. Baethgen {Beitr. 
71 ff.) identifies Ate with Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadvattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he appeals to Lucian r s story 
{de Dea Syr. 15) of the founding^ of the temple at 
Hierapolis by Attes the Lydian in honour of Rhea 
who had castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athes to Attes is the same as that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Hommel {PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the original seat of 
the worship of Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
Ate, Attis). 

When so much doubt exists as to the character 
of Ate, it is difficult to determine what is the 
relation of Atar to this deity in the compound 
'Atar- Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic Atar is modified by this relationship. 
Meyer {ZDMG xxxi. 730) and Hommel {l.c.) re- 
gard Atar as the wife of Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. Hal6vy {l.c. 224) sug- 
gests that Atar is the daughter of Ate, and com- 
pares ‘Ishtar the daughter of Sin.’ Baudissin 
{PBE Z ii. 173) thinks that, if Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of Atar, he is probably the son 
of Atar (cf. Ishtar and Tammuz and the legends 
given below of Atargatis and her son). Baethgen 
{Beitr. 71 ff.) thinks that the relationship is Atar 
=Ate, i.e . Attes has lost his identity in Atar; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see above). The 
philological method cannot throw much light on 
this problem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain the character of Atargatis. 

The earliest references to the worship of this 
goddess are found in fragments of Ctesias (t c. B.C. 
400) scattered through the writings of later classical 
authors (cf. Ctes. Beliq. ed. Bahr, 393-395 ; Muller, 
in Dindorf’s Herodotus, 16 ff.). Strabo (xvi. 785) 
says that Ctesias calls Atargate Derketd. Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4), in dependence upon Ctesias (cf. ii. 20), 
narrates that Aphrodite was angry with DerkStd, 
and caused her to fall in love with a beautiful 
youth among those who sacrificed in the temple 
m Askalon. By him she became the mother of 

5 emir amis. Filled with shame, she caused the 

outh to disappear, and placed the child in a 
esert, where she was fea by doves. She then 
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cast herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a fish, with the exception of her face. 
This is the origin of the half -human half-fish image 
of DerkSt6. The same story is repeated by Athena- 
goras [Legat. pro Christ. 26) and by an anonymous 
author (Bahr, op. cit. 393 f. ; Muller, op. cit. 18), who 
also calls DerkStd 4 the Syrian goddess.’ Eratos- 
thenes ( Cataster . 38) cites Ctesias as his authority 
for the statement that Derk8t6 was saved by a fish 
at Bambyee (Hierapolis, the modem Membidj) in 
northern Syria. He also calls her the goddess of 
Syria. Hyginus {Astron. ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of Ctesias, that a fish rescued Isis (i.e. 
Derk$t6) from the sea, and therefore the Syrians 
regard fishes as holy, abstain from eating them, 
and worship golden images of them. Xanthus 
the Lydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to Athenaeus (viii. 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her pride was seized by the Lydian Mopsus 
and cast with her son Ichthus (‘fish ’) into a lake 
near Askalon, where she was devoured by fishes. 
Hesy chius {s.v. ’ Array d6rj) says that she is called 
’A 66.pT} by Xanthus. 

The earliest epigraphie evidence of the worship 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
the inscription *nn irty, 'Abd-Hadad, on the other 
ifijnny, 'Ataratu (de Luynes, Essai sur lanumismat. 
des Satrap 1846, p. 39, pi. v.; Blau, ZDMG vi, 
1852, pp. 4731). t)e Luynes supposed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is probably 
to be assigned rather to the early Greek period. 
It comes perhaps from Hierapolis, and is interest- 
ing as confirming the statements of later writers 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two great 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of Abd-Hadad 
show the more usual spelling rmjnny, Atarateh 
(see Waddington, EN vi. 1861, p. 9 ff. ; Six, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1878, p, 105). 

According to 2 Mac 12 26 , Judas Maccabaeus in the 
year B.C. 164 went forth against Camion and the 
temple of Atergatis (rd ’At epydnov) and slew 25,000 
people. In 1 Mac S 43 this is described as r 6 rt/xevos 
iv Kapvatv. From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargatis flourished during the Greek period not 
only m Hierapolis and Askalon, but also m Bashan. 
An inscription of the same period from Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road between Damascus and 
Banias, bearing the word [’Ajrapydri? indicates pro- 
bably that there was a temple of Atargatis in this 
place (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 
Delos have disclosed a number of votive inscrip- 
tions to Atargatis dating from a period shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Here 
occur the forms Ara/jydr^, ’Ar^/yyarts, ’Ara/rydreiTis 
( BCE iii. 407), and 'Ardpyans { ib . vi. 495 ff., vii. 
477, viii. 132). These inscriptions combine Atar- 
gatis and Adados (Hadad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrodite. In one case she is called ’A0po5£r^ 
Ardyyaris, in another ayvfy 'A^poSlrr). Her priests 
are called £ Hierapolitans,’ either because this was 
a colony that had come from Hierapolis, or because 
the cult was known to be derived from that city. 

Ovid (t A.D. 17) tells how Dereetis was changed 
into a fish in Palestine ( Metam . iv. 44-46). Ger- 
manicus (+ a.d. 19) calls her 'the Syrian goddess,’ 
Derceto, and Atargatis ( Scholia on Aratus , ed. 
Breysig, pp. 65, 98 L, 125, 176), and adds the new 
information that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyee (Hierapolis). Strabo (f a.d. 24) says, 
4 Atargate (according to some MSS, Artagate) the 
Syrians call Athara, but Ctesias calls her Derkgtd.’ 
Here Atargatis is identified with Athar (=Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is identified with Aphrodite in the 
Delos inscriptions (cf. xvi. 748, 785). Cornutus 
(t A.D. 68) records {de Nat. Deor. 6) that fishes and 
doves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 


Syrians, and therefore were not eaten. Pliny 
(f A.D. 79), in EN v. IS (14), 69, says of Joppa, 
4 There is worshipped the fabulous Cefeo.’ Whether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster (k^tos), 
whose skeleton, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
was shown at Joppa, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as a truncated form of Der-ceto, is uncertain 
(cf. Baudissin, Studien , ii. 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worshipped at Hierapolis, or Bambyee, 
or Mabog. In xxxii. 2, (8) 17, he speaks of the 
pond of sacred fish at the temple of Hierapolis. 
Plutarch {Crass. 17) says of the goddess of Hier- 
apolis that some call her Aphrodite, others Hera, 
while others regard her as the divinity who out of 
moisture produces the seeds of all things, and has 
shown men the wav to all good things. 

A Palmyrene bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
Vogue, Inscr . Sem. 3= Waddington, 2588) mentions 
nny-inp, or ['Arapjydim, as one or the 4 good * or one 
of the 4 national ’ gods. On the strength of this in- 
scription a broken Palmyrene text (CIG iii. 4480) 
is doubtless to be restored [’Arapy]&m. Another 
inscription of the 2nd cent, from Astvpalsea, near 
Crete, reads, ’Arayyaretrl dvidyKixv (see li&yet, 4 D4di- 
cace k la ddesse Atergatis,’ BCE iii. 1879, pp. 
406 ff.; cf. CIG iv. 7046 ; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar- 
gatis at Hierapolis is found in the treatise of Lucian 
(f c. a.d. 200), de Dea Syria. Lucian was himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-witness. He never 
calls the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with Derk&td of Askalon, because the image 
in that place had a fish’s tail, while the one in Hier- 
apolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
call her Hera (1, 16), although he admits that there 
is much to be said in favour of the view that she is 
Rhea (15). Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his 4 Syrian goddess * is really Atargatis. His title 
2vp(a de6$ is one that is constantly applied to this 
divinity by other writers. Hierapolis is known to 
have been a chief centre of her cult. The priests of 
Atargatis at Delos entitle themselves Hierapolitans. 
In the temple was a pond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian himself narrates that the people 
said that the temple was built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother Derk£t6, and that they ab- 
stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the people of Askalon (14). 

The temple of Hierapolis is described by Lucian as the largest 
and richest in Syria. To it pilgrims came from all parte of 
Western Asia (10). It stood on a hill in the midst of the city, 
and was surrounded with two walls, one of which was very 
ancient To the north of the sanctuary lay a court 100 cubits 
square. In this stood a row of huge stone phaUi, one of which 
a man ascended twice a year, ana remained on the top seven 
days offering prayers for the people, who placed gilts at the 
bottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronze, and 
round about it were a multitude of statues of gods, heroes, and 
kings, among them 4 Semiramis.’ Here also bullocks, horses, 
eagles, bears,- and lions fed together (28-29, 39-41). In the inner 
temple, to which only certain priests were admitted, stood three 
golden images. The first was that of Hera (Atargatis), which 
had attributes not only of Hera but also of Athene, Aphrodite, 
Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Kites. In one hand 
she carried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with rays, she wore a tower-crown, and she was 
encircled with a girdle like that of Urania. She stood on lions, 
and had a drum like that of Rhea (32, cf. 16). The second image 
bore a general resemblance to Zeus, although it was called by a 
different name. It was, doubtless, Hadad, who was represented 
armed with a thunderbolt. Between these two stood a third 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It had no 
name, he says, but was called merely <n^iov , 4 sign/ [Baethgen 
(Beitrage, 73) is doubtless correct in regarding this statement as 
due to a mistake on Lucian’s part of rmK for nnp. The third 
divinity was really 'Ate, whose name appears as the second ele- 
ment in nfiynny, Atargatis.] As to the origin of the temple, 
some said it was built by Deucalion, others by Attes (= Ate ?X 
others by Semiramis, and others by Stratomce. Lucian pre- 
ferred to believe that it was the work of Dionysus (12-29). 

The priesthood of the temple was very numerous, and was 
divided into classes that exercised different functions. Con- 
spicuous among these were the Galli, or eunuch-priests. On 
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festal occasions young men worked themselves into a frenzy 
through music and other religious exercises, and then castrated 
themselves. After this they wore women’s dress, and travelled 
about the country carrying an image of the goddess, which they 
worshipped with wild orgies, flogging one another and cutting 
themselves with knives (50-53, cf. A sin. 35-44). Of this custom 
Lucian offers two explanations. One was that it was in honour 
of Attes ('Ate ?), who was castrated by Rhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire ; the other was that it was 
in memory of Oombabus, who mutilated himself in order to 
avoid compromising himself with Queen Stratonice. There 
were also female devotees in the temple (43), and licentious 
rites were practised as a part of religion (22). 

One of the great annual ceremonies consisted in carrying the 
third image (\Ate ?) to the sea-shore and bringing thence jars of 
sea water, which were poured into a hole in the temple precincts 
(13, 33, 48). Another ceremony in the spring consisted in piling 
up trees in the outer court of the temple, heaping upon them 
garments, treasures, and all sorts of animals, and then burning 
the whole in the presence of all the gods of Syria, who were 
brought by their devotees to witness the rite (49). Domestic 
animals, except the hog, were offered in sacrifice. These were 
presented in the temple, and were taken home to he slain, hut 
sometimes they were killed by being cast down from the portico of 
the temple. Children also were occasionally offered in this way. 
Pilgrims always shaved their heads when coming to the sanctu- 
ary, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxes before marrying. Tatuing in honour of the god- 
dess was a common practice (54-60). 

Apuleius {Metamorph. viii. 170) speaks of the 
‘omnipotent and all - producing Syrian goddess.’ 
JSlian {Hist, Anim . xii. 2) speaks of the reverence 
for fishes at Hierapolis or Bambyce. Athenaeus 
(viii. 37) gives the goddess the name oVArtpyaTis. 
Arcadius {de Accent, ed. Barker, 36. 18) calls her 
'Arapyaris. The book de Legibus, ascribed to Bar- 
desanes (+ A.D. 223) (in Cureton, Spied eg. Syr . 1855, 

20, tr. 31), calls her Tar at ha and says 

that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa (the Gr. 
translation speaks of Rhea as worshipped in Syria 
and Osroene). He also mentions castration as prac- 
tised in her worship. Tertullian {ad. Nation, li. 8, 
cf. Apol. 24) calls Atargatis ‘the goddess of the 
Syrians. 5 Macrobius (beginning of 5th cent.) says 
that among the Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is represented 
mounted upon a lion, with her head encircled by 
rays {Sat. i. 23, 18). Jacob of Sarug (+ a.d. 521), 
in the documents published by Martin {ZDMG xxix. 

1875, 132), states that Tar’ atha was wor- 

shipped at Harran. Simplicius (6th cent.) has the 
form ’Arap&TT) (cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abhl. 1866, 238). 
The Talmud (Abodd zdrd , 116; tr. Ewald, 1868, 
p. 85) calls her Taratha (Knjnn), and says that she 
is worshipped at jdd, i.e. Mabog (Bambyce, Hier- 
apolis). In Armenian writers the goddess appears 
as Tharatha . Moses of Chorene (ii. 27) says^ that 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. For other 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, ‘ Armenische 
Studien 5 in AGG xxii. 1877, p. 58, § 846; Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG xxxix. 43. 

From these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a local form of the primitive Semitic god- 
dess Ishtar- Athtar. Strabo and Hesy chins both 
affirm her identity with Athara, and the Delos in- 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertility. 
The main seats of her cult, Askalon, Kamaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were sacred to her as to Astarte, 
and, according to Artemidorus ( Onirocrit . i. 8), fish 
were not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippers of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the cult at Hierapolis, as de- 
scribed by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At the same time it is 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the common 
people, the Astarte of Hierapolis was distinguished 
from the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
just as Ishtar of Arbela was distinguished by the 
Assyrians from Ishtar of Nineveh. At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


DerkSt6, and there is no evidence that the Atar- 
gatis of Kamaim was regarded as the same as 
the old Ashtoreth of Kamaim. See Ashtart, 
Ishtar, 

Hierapolis was, doubtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
the native name of Hierapolis, is apparently Vizn, 

* spring, 5 and is derived from a sacred spring in the 
precincts of the goddess. From Mabbog or Manbog 
comes the Gr. Bambyce . From this centre the cult 
spread in every direction. We find it at Palmyra, 
in the IJauran, at Kamaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Greek islands. Into every place where the worship 
of Astarte had gone that of Atargatis seems to have 
followed. During the Hellenistic period she became 
well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, and 
by Greek and Latin writers she was commonly called 
‘the Syrian goddess. 5 

Literature. — In addition to the special treatises referred to 
above, see the art. and full bibliography by Baudissin in PRE * 
ii. (1897) p. 171 ; also artt. * Atargatis ’ and * Dea Syria * in Roscher 
(1884) and in Pauly-Wissowa (1894) ; Puchstein, ZA ix. (1892), 
420 ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites 2 (1894), 172-176 ; 
White, art. * Atargatis,* in Hastings’ DB i. (1899), 194 *, Cheyne, 
art. ‘ Atargatis,* in EBi (1899) ; Barton, Semitic Origins (1902), 

238-243. Lewis Bayles Paton. 

ATAVISM. — This word is used in three senses. 
(1) It is used to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, but found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
markedly projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regarded as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supplementary mammae on the breast of a 
woman have been regarded (probably quite erro- 
neously) as atavistic re-appearances of a char- 
acteristic of the Lemuroids. (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-appearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, hut known to have occurred 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stock. 
Thus, a child may have the peculiar hazel eyes or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 
grandparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
lineage. To such cases the term ‘reversion 5 is 
often restricted — ‘the full re-appearance in an in- 
dividual of a character which is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of the same race 5 
(K. Pearson, Gram, of Science 2 , 1900, p. 489), while 
‘ atavism 5 is restricted to ‘ a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at all, hut 
found in allied races supposed to he related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race 5 {ib.). 
This would be a useful distinction between atavism 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used the two terms in the very 
opposite way, applying ‘reversion 5 to (1) and 
‘atavism 5 to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
now practicable. (3) It remains justifiable to use 
‘atavism 5 and ‘reversion 5 as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re-appearance of characters which 
were latent in the parents at least, hut which 
were expressed in definite — not problematical — 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly be said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may he a throw-hack to a higher degree of 
differentiation. That depends on the direction in 
which the species or stock is evolving in relation 
to its ancestors. 

Examples . — A dovecot with carefully bred pigeons was left 
to itself for some years, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, resembling in many ways the wild rock- 
dove ( Colurriba livia ), believed to be the ancestor of all the 
domestic breeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this reversion 
to the rock-dove type has been repeatedly observed. Culti- 
vated flowers and vegetables, such as pansies and cabbages, 
sometimes produce forms hardly distinguishable from their 
wild progenitors. The nectarine, which is derived from a peach, 
may produce what is practically a peach again; the white 
flowering-currant, which is derived from the common red form, 
may have branches with red flowers. In a hornless breed of 
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cattle, derived originally from a horned breed, a horned indi- 
vidual may suddenly re-appear. A dark bantam hen, crossed 
with an Indian Game Dorking cock, produced amongst others 
a cockerel almost identical with a jungle fowl (i Gallus bankiva) 
_ i, e . with the original wild stock (Cossar Ewart). Similarly, 
in his horse-zebra hybridizations, Professor Cossar Ewart ob- 
tained forms whose stripings were at least plausibly interpreted 
as reversions to an extremely old type of horse, such as is 
suggested by the striped ponies of Tibet. 

There is no doubt that organisms often show 
eculiarities which their parents did not possess, 
ut which their ancestors possessed. Summing up 
such cases descriptively , we may say that they 
seem to illustrate atavism, hut the use of the term 
as an interpretation is not justified unless we can 
give some reason for believing that the resemblance 
to an ancestor is due to the rehabilitation of latent 
items in the inheritance. To do this we have to 
try to eliminate other interpretations, and that is 
often difficult, (a) What looks like an ancient 
feature may he due to an arrest of development 
through lack of appropriate nutrition. . (b) Similar 
conditions of life, e.g. of food and climate, may 
induce an acquired or modificational resemblance 
between the organism and its great-grandparent, 
but this would not be an atavism.^ {c) Many 
organisms normally have certain 4 vestigial organs/ 
and these are often variable. A quantitative 
variation in a normally present vestigial organ is 
not what is meant by an atavism, {d) It is con- 
ceivable that an independent individual variation 
may happen to coincide with one that occurred 
generations before, but this is different from the 
re-awakening of a latent item in the inheritance. 

(i e ) Filial regression, or an approximation towards 
the mean of the stock, is of everyday occurrence 
in blended inheritance, and must be kept c^uite 
distinct from reversion or atavism. (/) The list of 
alleged atavisms must also he reduced by the sub- 
traction of what are called Mendelian phenomena. 
In certain cases, such as peas and mice, the cross- 
ing of two sharply contrasted pure-bred parents 
results in hybrid offspring which are all like one of 
the two parents as regards the contrasted char- 
acters; when these hybrid offspring are inbred, 
their progeny resemble in definite proportions the 
two grandparents. 

The fact seems to be that many phenomena have 
been labelled atavisms which admit of other inter- 
pretations, and that genuine atavisms are rather 
rare. Let us repeat that an atavism is a hark- 
ing hack to a more or less remote ancestor, the 
harking back being due to the re-assertion or 
re-awakening of ancestral contributions which 
have lain for several generations latent or unex- 
pressed. 

It seems unnecessary to use the term 4 atavism ’ 
for the common phenomenon of resemblance to a 
grandparent. There is every reason to believe 
that an individual inheritance is like a mosaic, 
built up of many contributions, through the 
two parents, from the grandparents, great-grand- 
parents, and so on. It is a normal and frequent 
fact of inheritance that an offspring exhibits a 
peculiarity known to have occurred in one of the 
grandparents hut not in either of the parents. There 
seems little utility in calling this very frequent 
4 skipping a generation * an atavism, though it is of 
the same general nature, and though it is obviously 
difficult to decide where to draw the line. For 
how long must a character have been absent or 
latent before its re-assertion or re-awakening is to 
be called an atavism ? A drone-bee arises from an 
unfertilized egg; it has a mother and two grand- 
parents, but no father. But it seems rather absurd 
to call its resemblance to its grandfather atavistic 
or reversionary. This is a reductio ad absnrdum , 
for the drone-bee would resemble its father if it 
had one ! The case may serve to show that it is 
undesirable to use the term ‘atavism’ unless 


the throw-back is to an ancestor more than two 
generations antecedent. 

The exact study of atavistic phenomena must 
have regard to characters which can be definitely 
measured and registered, and only when this study 
has reached secure results will it he possible to 
discuss with precision what may be called psychical 
atavisms, re-awakenings, often more fitly termed 
recrudescences, of ancestral traits which have lain 
latent, it may he, for generations. The garden of 
a shepherd’s cottage which was swallowed up in a 
deer forest, lost all trace of its previous cultivation, 
and became a weed-ground. After many years, 
under more humane conditions, it was re-delved, 
and there sprang up many different kinds of old- 
fashioned flowers whose seeds had lain dormant for 
several generations. So may ancient flowers and 
weeds now and again re-appear out of latency in 
that garden which we call our inheritance. 

Literature.— See artt. Heredity, Reversion, and the Im- 
portant works noted under these articles. See, in particular, 
Charles Darwin, The Variation of Animals and . Plants under 
Domestication , 2 vols., London, 1808 ; Yves Delag-e, li’H&riditd 
et les Grands Probltmes de la Biologic Gin&raM*, Paris, 1903 ; 
J. Cossar Ewart, The Penycuik Experiments, London, 1899, 
also 4 Experimental Contributions to the Theory of Heredity, 
Reversion and Telegonv/ Tram . Highland and Agricultural 
Soc. of Scotland, 1901; I. H. F. Kohlbragge, Der Atauismus, 
Utrecht, 1897; Karl Pearson, ‘On the Law of Reversion/ in 
Proc. Roy. Soc. London, lxvi. (1900) pp. 140-164, also The 
Grammar of Science'*, London, 1900, p.486 ; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Heredity, London, 1908, see ch. v. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

4 ATE. — A Semitic deity first mentioned in 
Assyrian proper names such as Ata-idri, Ata-mri , 
Ate-iana (cf. KAT Z 435), then in Palmyrene in- 
scriptions under the forms nny, Nrm, ny, *A 0 i 7 , 

"Adas, and in Gr. and Syr. writers. This divinity 
was associated with the old Semitic mother-goddess 
‘Attar - Ishtar - 4 Ashtart in the compound name 
nnyinp ‘Attar- ‘Ate, Atar-gatis (see Atargatis), 
The characteristics and even the sex are uncertain. 
It is possible that the Lydian god Attis is only 
another form of the name, in which case his myths 
may be used to supplement the meagre information 
in regard to ‘Ate (see Attis). 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

ATHANASIAN CREED.— See Creeds. 

ATHANASIUS. — I. Life.-There is no trust- 
worthy record of the early years of Athanasius, 
but his writings show that his education was Greek 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism a , Camb. 1900, pp. 
67-70). He is acquainted with Greek literature 
(Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato) and with the 
later Greek philosophy. In knowledge of the Greek 
Bible he is second to none of the Fathers. 

He first passes into the light of history at the 
Council of Nicsea in A.D. 325, at which the Arian 
party was opposed by 4 Athanasius, a deacon of 
the church of the Alexandrians, who was highly 
esteemed by Alexander the bishop’ (Socrates, £ 
8). The rest of the life, of Athanasius coincides 
in the main with the history of the Arian con- 
troversy, in which he was the protagonist on the 
Catholic side. In a.d. 328 he succeeded Alexander 
as bishop (Cureton, Festal Letters , p. xxxviif.), 
though it was asserted that he was 4 too young’ at 
the time * (p. xliv). It was further asserted that 
his election was secret {Apologia, § 6). 

* Gwatkin (Ar. 67 (71 J, note) and Robertson {Selected Works 
of Athan. p. xiv, note) say that the assertion that A. was ‘under 
age* (sic) at his consecration must have had some semblance of 
truth, and they draw the conclusion that he was about SO in 
a.d. 328 ; but the argument is precarious. There is not sufficient 
evidence to show that a canon was accepted at this time 
at Alexandria prescribing 30 as the age qualification for the 
episcopate. The Didascalia, both Syriac (L&garde, p. 10) and 
Ethiopic (Platt, p. 16), lay down the general rule that a bishop 
must not be less than 50 years of age, and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (Funk, p. 31) uphold the same limit. Canon xi. of the 
Council of Neocaesarea (a.d. 814 or later) prescribes SO as the 
age for a presbyter, but does not touch the case of a bishop. 
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The objection to Athanasius on the score of his 
youth is instructive. He was, indeed, representa- 
tive of the new age which began with the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Constantine. Eusebius of 
Caesarea, the older contemporary of Athanasius, 
stood for the bygone order. He had been a con- 
fessor during the terrible Palestinian persecution, 
and so he feared heathenism chiefly as a per- 
secuting power, and was lulled into security when 
Constantine adopted Christianity. But a new 
and more subtle danger was arising. Crowds of 
heathen followed the Emperor with a facile pro- 
fession of his religion on their lips, and a traditional 
attachment to heathenism in their hearts. When, 
therefore, Arius represented the Son of God as a 
(heathen) demi-god, his teaching secured ready 
listeners. To the young Athanasius, the man of 
the new age, fell the task of detecting the working 
of the heathen leaven, and of meeting it with 
Christian medicine. 

Athanasius succeeded Alexander in a troubled 
heritage. Not only were the (new) Arians to 
be reckoned with, but also the (old) Meletians. 
In 306, during the Galerian persecution, Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis, separated from Peter of Alex- 
andria on the ground that Peter’s treatment of the 
lapsed was too mild (E. Schwartz, in GGN, 1905, 
p. 164 ff.). The schism continued throughout the 
episcopate of Alexander. The Council of Nicaea 
endeavoured to heal the breach, but the election 
of Athanasius seems to have widened it ; indeed, 
Gwatkin ( Ar . 66, note) thinks it probable that the 
Meletians elected a candidate of their own, one 
Theonas. 

Athanasius’ career as bishop falls into three 
periods : (a) 328-345, the double contest, personal 
with the Meletians, doctrinal with the Arians; 
(b) 346-356, the steady growth of his influence over 
Egypt, and the decline of Arian power in that 
country; (c) 357-373, the contest with those who 
denied the Divinity of the Spirit, and the recon- 
ciliation of the old Conservatives of the East to 
Nicene orthodoxy. 

(a) First period (A.D. 328-345). — During the 
first period the battle waged by Athanasius against 
Arianism was confused with personal issues. The 
Meletians worked for his deposition, because he 
was a strong man and not their own candidate ; 
the Arians aided them, because he was known as 
an opponent of Arianism. His enemies declared 
his rule to be oppressive, and accused him of 
violence, and even of murder. At the Council of 
Tyre in 335, in which several Arian sympathizers 
took part, Athanasius was deposed. He appealed 
to Constantine, but the Emperor compromised the 
dispute by sending him into honourable banish- 
ment to distant Treves. He returned at the acces- 
sion of Constantius for a troubled period of sixteen 
months, but was expelled in Lent, 339, by the 
prefect Philagrius, his enemies asserting that the 
sentence pronounced at Tyre was still binding. 
Gregory, a Cappadocian and (according to Epist. 
Encycl. 4, 6) an Arian, became bishop. Athan- 
asius fled to Julius, bishop of Rome, and after 
some negotiations was re-tried in 343 by a Council 
held at Sardica (Sofia, in Bulgaria), and was ac- 
quitted of the charges on which he had been 
condemned at Tyre. The Eastern bishops, how- 
ever, seceded from the Council, and refused to 
receive Athanasius. The doctrinal question lay 
behind the personal. The result of the Council 
showed that the West was Nicene, while the East 
outside Egypt was in the main (though not Arian) 
certainly anti-Nicene. In 345 Gregory died, and 
Constantius conciliated Alexandria by allowing 
Athanasius to return to his see. 

All through his period of exile Athanasius 
showed himself a true pastor to Egypt and Alex- 


andria. His * Eestal Letters 5 (announcing the 
date of Easter each year and warning his flock to 
prepare for it) are preserved for many eventful 
years. They show the pastoral side of the bishop 
and the depth of his religious feeling. On the 
occasion of his expulsion by Philagrius, he wrote 
his Epistula Encyclica , a narrative of the acts of 
outrage with which the intrusion of Gregory was 
accompanied. The four Orationes c . Arianos were 
probably composed about the same time (so Loofs, 

(b) Second period (346-356). — In the autumn of 
346, Athanasius returned to Alexandria. The great 
welcome he then received and the ten prosperous 

ears which followed are sufficient proof that the 

ishop had won the hearts of his people. During 
this decade he may be said to have completed his 
work of bringing Egypt round to the doctrine of 
the opooftcrLov. Indeed, his position became so strong 
that it excited the envy and alarm of the suspicious 
Constantius. For a while the political condition of 
the West stayed the Emperor’s hand, but when 
Constantius became master of the whole Empire 
in 353, he marked out Athanasius for overthrow. 
The well-known affection of the Alexandrians for 
their bishop protected him for a year or two, but 
he was driven from his seat in 356. Syrianus, 

4 dux iEgypti, 5 with 5000 men broke into the church 
of Theonas in which Athanasius and his people were 
keeping vigil, and Athanasius was forced to flee 
for his life. For years he flitted from hiding- 
place to hiding-place in different parts of Egypt, 
encouraging his flock by letters and by secret 
visits. George, an Arian of Cappadocia, took the 
see of Alexandria, and ruled without gaining affec- 
tion or success. 

(c) Third period (357-373). — The ejection of Ath- 
anasius, however, greatly encouraged the various 
anti-Nicene parties of the East. It was followed in 
357 by the issue of a manifesto by a few bishops 
gathered at Sirmium (Mitrovicz in Slavonia on the 
Save), which condemned the Nicene bpooftenov and 
the * Semi- Arian 5 bpocofto-iov, and stated without dis- 
guise the Arian doctrine of the Person of the Son. 
But this act roused the conservatives of the East, 
and compelled them to approach the theological 
position of Athanasius. While still hesitating to 
accept the word opooftenov , they began to adopt the 
language and arguments of the Nicenes. At the 
Council of Seleucia in 359 the majority signed the 
Lucianic Creed, a conservative confession, and de- 
posed Eudoxius of Antioch, George of Alexandria, 
and some other leading Arians. Athanasius in 
exile heard the news. In his de Synodis he ap- 
proaches the conservatives with a friendly appeal 
to them not to stumble at the word dpooftaiov , since 
(he says) they accepted the doctrine which it re- 
presents. This act was the beginning of a policy of 
conciliation which bore good fruit a few years later. 

For the moment it failed. A new party, the 
Homoean, gained the Emperor’s ear and the pre- 
dominant voice in the Church. The Homoeans, by 
their confession that the Son is like {8 polos) the 
Father, stood opposed to the extreme Arianism 
which denied this likeness, but otherwise they 
represented colourless doctrine and a policy of 
toleration for all, including the Nicenes. (The 
Homoean supremacy, with the brief interruption of 
the reign of the pagan Julian [A.D. 361-363] and 
of Jovian [A.D. 363-364], lasted until the accession 
of Theodosius in A.D. 379.) 

In 362 Athanasius returned from hiding and held 
a Council at Alexandria. The work of conciliation 
was continued. Arian clergy who came over to 
the Nicene side were allowed to retain their rimk 
on accepting the Nicene Creed and anathematizing 
those who spoke of the Holy Spirit as a creature 
(Krlarpc x, ad Antioch. 3). To the doctrine of the 
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Holy Spirit Athanasius had already devoted an 
important work, the Epistles ad Serapionem (356- 
361, Loofs). The subject remained with him to 
the end of his life, but he was unwilling to see any 
addition made to the bare clause as it stood in the 
Nicene Creed — ml els rb Uvedpa rb &y lov {ad Afros , 
10 , 11 ). 

Athanasius retained his position (with one short 
interval) under the Homcean emperor Valens. It 
was during this last period of his life (364-373) 
that he was able to see the promise of the coming 
decisive victory of the Nicene Creed. In Cappa- 
docia, the province which had produced many of the 
Arian leaders, there now grew up under the leader- 
ship of Basil of Csesarea a party devoted to Nicaea. 
Basil’s early connexions had been with the con- 
servatives, but Athanasius accepted his overtures, 
and gave the support of his name to Basil’s schemes 
for reconciling the conservatives with the Nicenes. 
Aeacius, the Homoean of Caesarea in Palestine, 
and Meletius the conservative of Antioch, and 
others like them, became willing at last to accept 
the Nicene Creed. Egypt ana the West were 
already Nicene, and the work of Basil, blessed by 
Athanasius, made Orthodoxy victorious. In 373, 
eight years before the Council of Constantinople 
registered the victory, Athanasius, Confessor and 
Reconciler, departed this life. 

2. Theology. —Introduction. — (1) Athanasius, 
though an Alexandrian, was not a speculative 
theologian, but (as his Festal Letters show*) a 
great Christian pastor. Bishop of Alexandria in 
name, he was, in fact, the effective spiritual father 
of the numerous Christian congregations of Upper 
and Lower Egypt and of Libya. The ascetic 
spirit of Egypt, in which he shared, deepened his 
religious life without impairing his vigour as a 
Christian ruler. Arianism was to his pastoral 
mind not heterodoxy, but impiety and soul- 
destroying (do^Seta, avOpwTOKrbvos). Redemption 
was the centre of his teaching. 

(2) As far as Athanasius’ theology was systematic, 
it was a systematising of Scripture. His Knowledge 
of the text was wide ; he compares Scripture -with 
Scripture, and appeals to the sense rather than to 
the words. As regards the contents of the Canon, 
there is no reason to believe that his opinions ever 
changed in any important particular, but his list 
of the Canonical books belongs to the last years 
of his life (Festal Letter 39, written for Easter, 
367). In the NT his list coincides with our own ; 
in the OT Esther is reckoned with the ‘other’ 
(trepa) books, and is placed between Sirach and 
Judith. 

(3) In forming an idea of Athanasius’ teaching, 
we have to use his works, even those given by 
the Benedictines as genuine {PG xxv., xxvi.), with 
discrimination. The Expositio Fidei, Oratio iv. 
c. Arianos , Vita Antonii , and Sermo Maior de Fide , 
though probably genuine, are not free from diffi- 
culty. # Some phrases may be non-Athanasian. 
Historia Arianorum ad Monachos was written, 
perhaps with the help of Athanasius, but not by 
Iiis hand. The de incamatione et c. Arianos is 
probably of mixed authorship. The two Libri 
(iont, Apollinarium are doubtful according to Loofs 
and Bardenhewer, non-Athanasian according to 
Stiilcken and others. The genuineness of de 
Virginitate {PG xxviii. 251-282) has recently been 
defended by von der Goltz, but the phrase Hari/p 
ml Tibs k&I &yiov lived pa, rpeis virocrdcrets is in any 
case not likely to hate come from Athanasius. 

Discussions of the genuineness of Athanasius' works are found 
in Loofs’ 4 Athanasius,’ in PRE 3 ; in Stulcken’s 4 Athanasiana,’ in 
TW, new ser. iv. 4; and in 0. Bardenhewer’s Patrology, p. 253 ff., 
Eng. tr., 1908 ; see also von der Goltz, 4 de Virginitate,’ in TU t 
new ser. xiv. 2a. 


♦See also the Letters ad Dracontium and ad Amunem 
mcnaehum included among the ‘ascetical works.’ 


i. Redemption. — An account of Athanasius’ 
theology begins naturally with his presentation of 
the doctrine of Redemption. Athanasius speaks 
of the death of a Divine Christ as ‘ the sum of our 
faith ’ {K€<f>&k<uQv rijs wlarem. Incam . 19 ; see, too, 
Orat . i. 34, where the same term is applied to 
the doctrine of the threefold name into which 
Christians are baptized). 

4 After showing the proofs of His Godhead from His works, 
He next offered up His sacrifice also on behalf of all, yielding 
His Temple (Jn 221) to death in the stead of all, in order, firstly, 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and, further, to 
show Himself more powerful even than death, displaying His 
own body incorruptible, as firstiruits of the resurrection of all * 

g icam. 20). 

all references to Redemption, Athanasius gives 
an important place to the thought that Christ 
delivered mankind from physical extinction. 

Adam and Eve were 4 by nature corruptible, but destined by 
the grace which followed from partaking of the Word to have 
escaped their natural state, had they .remained good’ (Ineam. 5). 
They fell, however, and so corruption remained 
with them ; the rational man made in God’s image 
was disappearing (^ari^ero, Incarn. 6) by a gradual 
course of deterioration. So the Worn by whom 
man was made came into the world by the Incarna- 
tion in order to re-make man, that God’s purpose 
in creation might not be disappointed. The mere 
coming of the Word in a human body availed in 
one aspect to save man. Human nature could not 
finally perish, seeing that the Word united Him- 
self with it. 

But a further work remained for the incarnate 
Word. Death, owing to God’s sentence against 
Adam, had acquired a certain authority ; this 
authority, however, was exhausted by the Passion 
of Christ (rk^pwOeUrgs rijs igovcrlas ip r$ tcvpiaia# 
a-d/xari, Ineam. 8). This annulling of Death was 
demonstrated by the Lord’s resurrection with an 
incorruptible body, and those who believe in Christ 
know that they themselves have become incorrupt- 
ible through the Resurrection {Incarn. 27). 

In connexion with this annulling of the author- 
ity of death, the death of Christ is spoken of by 
Athanasius as a sacrifice or offering {dvcrla, wpoa- 
<f>opd, Incarn. 10) ; yet whether to God or to the 
Divine justice he does not say. 

4 By offering unto death («!? edvarov) the body He Himself bud 
taken, as an offering and sacrifice free from any stein, straight- 
way He put awayjieath from all His peers by the offering of 
an equivalent’ (to* KaraXktjXov, Incarn. 9). 

In another passage Athanasius uses the forensic 
analogy, yet without definitely saying that Christ’s 
death was a satisfaction of Divine justice by a sub- 
stitution. His statement follows Scripture closely : 

4 Formerly the world as guilty was under judgment from the 
Law, but now the Word has taken on Himself the condemnation 
(to Kpifia), and, having suffered in the body for all, has bestowed 
salvation upon all ’ (Orat. i. 60). 

But these statements are general ; so far (says 
Robertson, p. lxx) as Athanasius works out tne 
doctrine of redemption in detail, it is 
4 under physical categories without doing full justice to the 
ideas of guilt and reconciliation, of the reunion of will between 
man and God.’ 

On the other hand, Athanasius loves to dwell on 
the spiritual illumination of mankind wrought 
through the Incarnation, and the restoration there- 
by to man of the lost Divine likeness l Incarn ♦ 
14, 15). 

If Athanasius does not attain to the Scriptural 
fullness of the doctrine of Redemption, yet his own 
teaching as to the Incarnation and the Passion is 
Scriptural in its grandeur. He seeks to express 
what he finds in the Scriptures, and often sums 
up the teaching of many passages in one terse 
phrase of his own. Regarding the purpose of the 
Incarnation, his summary is : 4 He was made man, 
that we might be made Divine’ (tva eeoron)$£pew t 
Incarn . 54 ; cf. Orat. i. 39). Any other attempt 
to summarize the work of the Incarnate Word is 
renounced by Athanasius. 
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‘In a word,* he writes, ‘the achievements of the Saviour 
resulting" from His becoming man are of such a kind and I 
number that, if one should wish to enumerate them, he may 
be compared to men who gaze at the expanse of the sea and 
wish to count its waves * ( ' Incam . 54). 

ii. Tse Divinity of the Son.— Athanasius is 
best known for his defence of the Godhead of the 
Son. His older contemporary Arius challenged 
the whole Christian world by the answer which he 
gave to the question, In what sense is Jesus the Son 
of God ? Arius wished to maintain the doctrine of 
the Divine unity, and at the same time the doctrine 
of the personality or separate existence of the Son. 
Lest he should confess two Gods, he treated the 
title ‘Son of God’ as honorific only. Accord- 
ing to Arius, the Son was not God, or eternal, or 
omniscient, or immutable, hut a creature {Krlcfia), 
yet unique among the creatures. The Son as Son 
was later than the Father, therefore not eternal, 
therefore not God but a creature. This bald logic 
involved Arius in a great contradiction. Begin- 
ning by basing his argument on the title ‘ Son of 
Goa/ he ended by emptying the title of all mean- 
ing. The Son was not a Son, hut only a favoured 
creature of God. 

The doctrine of Arius is easy to state, for it was 
only a theory of something conceived of as finite ; 
hut this is not the case with that of Athanasius. It 
is true, indeed, that Athanasius accepted from the 
first the Nicene Creed and defended it to the last. 
Negatively, in agreement with its anathematisms, 
he contradicted the favourite Arian formulae, %v 
t6t€ &re otiK ffv — <•£ ovk 6vrwv 4y4vero — 4( 4r4pas otic Las, 
etc. Positively, in loyalty to the terms of the 
Creed, he taught that the Son was bom^ 4k rijs 
otic Las rod Uarptis, and that He is bjuooticios r<p Harpl. 
But these two last watchwords of orthodoxy were 
not the invention of Athanasius ; nor were they, in 
their orthodox sense, of Eastern origin. Neither 
Athanasius nor any other Eastern received them 
without allowing his thought to play round them 
and put them to the test. 

When we turn from the acknowledged fact of 
Athanasius’ acceptance of the Nicene Creed to 
study his own works, we are met by two important 
facts : (1) Athanasius does not restrict himself to 
the Nicene watchwords, but (2) on the contrary he 
uses a great variety of language in order to assert 
the true Deity of the Son. His language is, 
in fact, a maze through which we might perhaps 
make our way more easily, if we could be sure of 
the dating or at least of the order of his works. But 
much remains uncertain. The two apologetic works 
{c. Gentes; de Incarnations) are usually assigned 
to a date before the outbreak of the Arian con- 
troversy ; hut, as Loofs points out, the same kind 
of evidence might he urged in favour of a similar 
dating of some of the Festal Letters. The im- 
portant Orationes c . Arianos are assigned by the 
Benedictines to c. 358 A.D., hut Loofs gives good 
grounds for c. 338 A.D. The short Expositio Fidei 
contains no certain indication of date, though it 
Is important to know at what period Athanasius 
made use of the rather surprising language found 
in it. If, however, we may accept in general the 
Benedictine dates in addition to Loofs’ early date 
for the Orations, we may say that in his later 
works Athanasius seems to hesitate less to use and 
defend the special term ofiooticiov than in the early 
work. To this extent there seems to have been a 
development in Athanasius’ teaching. 

In his early works, however, far from confining 
himself to the watchword ofiooticiov and to the 
language of the Nicene Creed in general, Athan- 
asius allows himself great freedom, and not seldom 
seems to avoid ofiooticiov. Thus in Expositio Fidei 
(§ 1) he writes : T Ibv atirorekij . . . ri\v d\r}$ivijv eU6va 
rod Harpds Ic&rifiov ical Lc65o£ov (‘Very Son . . . true 
image of the Father, equal in honour and glory ’), 


while later in the section he uses even Sfioios r<£ 
Harpl (‘like to the Father’), the formula adopted 
by the Homceans in A.D. 359-360 {de Syn . 30) for 
evading the issue. In Orat, i. 40, in arguing with 
his opponents he uses for the moment Sfioios Kard 
vdvra, the formula of the fourth Council of Sirmium 
{de Syn, 8), and in iii. 11 he similarly employs 
Sfioios Kar oticLav , a variant of dfioiotiaos. These, no 
doubt, were intended to be only approximations to 
Athanasius’ full meaning, hut it is worthy of note 
that in i. 58, where he seems to aim at full and 
explicit statement, he gives not o/iooticios hut rijs 
rod II arpbs oticlas Ldios Kai ofio<pvr]s. In Orat . iii. 1 he 
writes, in almost untranslatable phrase, vX^put, tea 
de&TTjrds icnv 6 T 16s (‘The Son is the completeness 
of Divinity,’ i.e. is completely Divine). 

Similarly Athanasius seems often to avoid the 
Nicene {yevv'q84vra‘\ 4 k rijs oticlas rod Harpds, In the 
Orations (ef. de Deer . 26 ; de Syn. 35) he gives tdiov 
ydwryia rijs oticlas r. n. (‘ proper offspring of the 
essence of the Father’). For oticla , ‘essence,’ 
‘substance,’ Athanasius sometimes prefers <f>tias, 

‘ nature.’ Thus he writes rbv M ovoyevrj rod Qeov rbv 
d%c bpicrov r$ <pticei {Omnia tradita, § 3), and rj <pticis 
pLa Kal adialperos (§ 5). It is clear that Athanasius 
recognized that the terms oticla and ojaooticios raised 
real difficulties. Oticla, ‘substantia,’ suggested to 
many thoughts of that which is material, while 
dfiooticios suggested some previously existing oticla 
in which both Father ana Son shared as brethren 
(cf. de Syn . 51). Consequently Athanasius received 
these two terms only m the sense in which they 
were used by the Nicene Council, and only for 
the purpose which the Council had in view. He 
contended so long not for the un-Scriptural word 
dfiooticios, but for the official condemnation of Arian- 
ism which it registered. 

‘The Bishops,’ he writes, ‘were compelled OivayKdaOri<rav)to 
gather once more from Scripture the general sense (rip Stdj/otav), 
and to write that the Son is of one substance ( dfioovcnov ) with 
the Father * (de Deer. 20 ; cf. de Syn. 36). 

Athanasius’ own doctrine is best described as a 
direct and complete repudiation of the teaching of 
Arms. He denies seriatim all Arius’ propositions, 
holding that the Christ of Arius could not he the 
Saviour of the world. Athanasius maintained that 
the Son is Divine, because He is the true Son of 
God (cos 4k t rrjyijs /an? Kal <parrbs diratiyacfia, de Syn. 
42). But he shrank from attempting to tie this 
truth to set phrases. 

‘The more I desired to write,* he says, ‘and endeavoured to 
force myself to understand the Divinity of the Word, so much 
the more did the knowledge thereof withdraw itself from me ; 
and in proportion as I thought I apprehended it, in so much 
I perceived myself to fail of doing so. Moreover, also I was 
unable to express in writing even what I seemed myself to 
understand; and that which I wrote was unequal to the im- 
perfect shadow of the truth which existed in my conception * 
(Historia Arianorum : Epistola, § 1 ). 

Athanasius’ argument for the Divinity of the 
Son may be stated under five heads. (1) He argues 
from the notion of a Trinity {rpids) that it is folly 
to suppose that it is partly created and partly 
uncreate, in part eternal and in part not eternal 
{Orat. i. 18). (2) He identifies the Son with the 
Word {Adyos, Orat. i. 28), and urges that the Son 
must he eternal, because the Father can never 
have been without His Word or Beason {aXoyos, 
Deer . 15). (3) He appeals to the Divine works 
of the Son, namely, Creation {Orat. ii. 22) and 
Redemption {Incarn. 20). (4) By a copious use of 

Scripture, and particularly of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, he shows how 
great is the difficulty of reconciling the Arian 
theory of the Person of Christ with the language 
of Scripture. (5) Similarly, he shows that the 
Christian consciousness demands a Divine Christ 
{Xpurnavolydp icfiev, peiavol, Xpicnavol icfiev ijfieTs, 

Orat. iii. 28). 

Defensively Athanasius meets the Arians with & 
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careful exegesis of the chief passages of Scripture 
which they quoted in defence of their views. . The 
passages are collected and discussed in Orat. i. 37- 
lii. 58. They may be classified under various 
heads. Some of them seem to speak of the Son 
as a creature, e.g., Pr 8 22 {£ktut£v fxe K LXX), He 3 1 * 2 
(rtp TroirjcravTL atirov ) ; others of His advancement 
from a lower state, e.g . Ph 2 s * 10 , Ps 45 7 ; others of 
His entire dependence on the Father, e.g. Mt ll 37 , 
Jn 5 30 ; others of His progress in knowledge or of 
His ignorance, e.g . Mk 13 32 , Lk 2 53 ; others of His 
prayers, e.g. Mt 27 4 ?. Others again seem to draw a 
line of separation between Him and the Father, 
e.g. Jn 17*. On the whole, it must he said that 
Athanasius shows a great grasp of Scripture, and 
that his interpretations are sounder than those of 
his opponents. Most of the passages cited above he 
understands of the human nature of Christ, telling 
the Allans that their objections are really objec- 
tions to the Incarnation itself. The passages 
which refer to advancement he explains less con- 
vincingly as referring to the exaltation of hnman 
nature through union with the Word by the In- 
carnation. 

iii. Chrises Human Nature.— The Union 
of the Two Natures in Christ. — Though 
Athanasius’ language is not that of the Chalce- 
donian definition or of the Quicumgue vult, he 
maintains in fact the true manhood and the true 
Godhead together with the true union of the 
two Natures in Christ. The apparently Nestorian 
language of such a passage as Expositio Fidei , § 1 
(t6p vjfjArepov dvetkr]<p€v dvdpuirov X. ’I, . • . 4v $ 
avOpdrircp aravputOels . . . dviffrrj i/c veicpwv), has to he 
judged in connexion with other statements of a 
different form. 

‘He became man ; he did not merely enter into a man ' (Orat 
iii 30). * It behoved the Lord in putting on man’s flesh to put 
it on in its completeness with its own passions * (jierd rtSv ISttav 
t Tc&tav avrfjs oknv r Orat. iii. 32). * They [truly] confessed that 
the Saviour had not a body without a soul, nor without sense 
or intelligence ; . . . nor was the Salvation effected in (through) 
the Word Himself a salvation of body only, but of soul also" 
(Antioch. 7). ‘If the works of the Word’s Godhead had not 
taken place through the body, man had not been deified ; and 
again, if the things proper to the flesh had not been predicated 
of the Word, man would not have been completely delivered 
from them' (Orat. iii. 83 ; cL 32). 

iv. Divinity of the Holy Spirit. — The 
Fathers of Nicaea contented themselves in their 
Creed with the brief clause, ‘and in the Holy 
Ghost * ; they added nothing regarding His Person 
or work. For thirty years after the Council met, 
Athanasius kept himself within the limits thus laid 
down. Though he was engaged in contending for 
the full Divinity of the Son, though in this contest 
he often uses the Trinitarian baptismal formula and 
the word ‘ Trinity ’ ( rpidt ), he aoes not attempt to 
complete formally his doctrine of the Trinity by 
extending or adapting to the Spirit the Nxcene 
definitions which asserted the Divinity of the Son. 
Perhaps he realized that, when the doctrine of the 
Godhead of the Son was accepted, the acceptance 
of the Godhead of the Spirit must follow as a 
consequence. 

__ In the Epistles ad Serapionem , written some 
time after A,D. 356, Athanasius begins to speak 
fully of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. He 
learned that certain of the Arians were teaching 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, one of the 
ministering spirits, superior to the angels only in 
degree (fiadfup, Ser. i. 1). It appears also that 
there were others who disagreed with the Arians 
as to the Deity of the Son, hut were content to 
regard the Holy Spirit as a creature. To these 
last Athanasius utters the challenge : ‘ Is God a 
Trinity or a Duality?’ (rpids icrnv % Svds, Ser A. 29). 

Athanasius unfolds his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his Epistles to Serapion, much as he develops 
his teaching on the Son in the Orations. (1) He 


maintains that the Trinity must be a real (eternal) 
Trinity, in which no creature is included (Ser. L 
9, 17, 20, 28 ; iii. 7). (2) He asserts that the work 
ascribed to the Spirit implies His Godhead. Thus 
he asks : ‘ Who shall unite (awdxf/e t) you to God, 
if ye have not the Spirit of God Himself, but the 
spirit of the creature ? ’ (rrjs Krlo-em, i. 29 ; cf. i. 6). 
He carefully discusses passages which appear to 
speak of the Spirit as a creature (/crbr/wt), and 
rejects the Arian interpretation of them (i. 3, 4, 10), 
pointing out that Trvevpa anarthrous does not mean 
the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 9, in reference to Am 4 U 
icrLfav TTveupa). He appeals to 2 Co 13 14 , and 
expounds Eph 4 6 of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit (i. 28). If his opponents point 
to passages (e.g. 1 Ti 5 21 ) in which only two Persons 
of the Trinity are mentioned, he answers that the 
Trinity is indivisible (ddialperos) and united within 
itself, so that, when one Person is mentioned, the 
other Persons are understood (i. 14). He accepts 
fully the doctrine of Tepcx^pytrcs, ‘ circumincessio,* 
based on Jn 14 10 *1 in the Father and the Father 
in me.’ 

* Therefore also,’ he writes, ‘when the Father gives grace and 
peace, the Son also gives it, as Paul signifies in every Epistle, 
writing, Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ' (Orat. iii. 11). 

Athanasius avoids applying directly to the Holy 
Spirit the contested word djxooucrior, except in a 
very few places (e.g. Ser. i. 27). 

He writes: ‘It is sufficient to know that the 
Spirit is not a creature ’ (L 17) . He describes the 
Spirit as ‘united to the deity of the Father ’ 
(i)vufxtvov rff Se&rrjTt, rod IIarp6s, i. 12), and. as im- 
mutable and unchangeable (drpe-rroy teal dvaXKolbrrov t 
Ser. i. 26). Usually, however, he asserts the Deity 
of the Spirit through His relation to the Son. 

‘If the Son . . . because He is own offspring of the Father’s 
essence is not a creature, but o/txooimos rod Ua rp6$ v so neither 
would the Holy Spirit be a creature, because He is proper to the 
Son * (Suk rifi' wpo? rbr Yibv iSidrrfra^ iii, 1 ; cf. i. 33). 

v . Procession of the Holy Spirit. — 
Athanasius can hardly he said to have a doctrine 
of Procession. He approaches it in Ser. L 15, 
where he represents his opponents as saying : * If 
the Spirit is not a creature (i.e. as we hold), hut 
proeeedeth from (iic) the Father (i.e. as ye hold).’ 
Cf. i. 33, ‘ Who deny that the Spirit (<xut< 5) is from 
(4k) the Father in the Son.’ But if this seems to 
attribute to Athanasius the doctrine of Procession 
from the Father alone, Athanasius himself (Ser. iv. 
4) describes the Spirit as tdiov rijs rod A6yov odclas, 
‘proper to the essence of the Word,’ so that the 
two passages taken together supply evidence that 
Athanasius approximated to the W estern doctrine 
of Procession from the Father and the Son. The 
same might be said of de Incam. et c. Arianos , 9 : 
‘ David (a reference to Ps 36 9 ) knew that the Son, 
being with the Father (iraph rf Harp! 6vra), is the 
source (rty vvyijv) of the Holy Spirit,’ but the 
genuineness of the passage is highly doubtful 
(Stiilcken, p. 63 f.). 

On this mysterious subject Athanasius does not 
forsake his custom of keeping as closely as possible 
to the language of Scripture. ‘ The Son is the Son 
of God,’ he says, ‘ and the Holy Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, and not the offspring (itcyopov) of the Father ’ 
(Ser. iv. 4). He doubtless prefers to speak of the 
Procession in Time : ‘ The Spirit who proeeedeth 
from (ra pd, Jn 15 38 ) the Father, and, being proper 
to the Son, is given by Him to the disciples and to 
all that believe on Him’ (Ser. i 2). 

vi. The Trinity. — Athanasius is clear and 
express in his teaching that the Trinity is one in 
nature and cannot he divided (Orat. hi. 15; Ser. 
i. 2), but he is less precise in his doctrine regarding 
the nature of the (personal) distinctions within the 
Godhead. He writes with severe restraint, keep- 
ing himself as far as possible to the words of the 
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Baptismal formula (Mt 28 19 ) and the Pauline bene- 
diction (2 Co 13 14 ). Indeed, * Person 5 is not one of 
Athanasius* theological terms ; the phrase ets debs 
iv rpiarlv bvocrrdaeffi {de Incarn . et c. Arianos, 10), 
‘one God in three Persons* (or ‘Subsistences 5 ), 
belongs to a passage of highly doubtful authen- 
ticity. In de Syn . 36 he reckons the phrase rpel s 
elcLv inroardtreis among the un-Scriptural phrases 
used by his opponents. It is true, indeed, that 
once {Omnia tradita , §6) he uses the term much 
as Westerns use it : 

* For the fact of those venerable living creatures (Is 6) offering 
their praises three times, saying, “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” proves 
that the Three Subsistences (rets rpetv virocTao-ets, if the text be 
sound) are perfect, just as in saying, ** Lord/’ they declare the 
One Essence (rqv fitav over Lav). * 

In the Expositio Fidei , however, he points out 
the danger which lurks in the term : 

* Neither can we imagine three subsistences (Persons) separated 
(/xe/xepicr/xeVas) from each other, as results in the case of men 
from their bodily nature, lest we hold a plurality of gods like 
the heathen ’ (§ 2). 

Accordingly Athanasius never makes rpeis vvoardaeis 
a test of orthodoxy, and in his later years he tells 
the Antiochenes {Antioch. 5, 6) that he received 
those who professed belief in rpeis {nrocrrdcreis 
(meaning three ‘Persons 5 ) on condition that they 
in their turn received those who confessed yLa inro- 
arraais (meaning one ‘ Substance 5 ). Indeed in ro'crrcuris, 
a synonym of oticrLa in the Nicene anathematism, 
could never become fixed for Athanasius himself 
to the meaning ‘ Person, 5 though he might tolerate 
the innovation in others. Sometimes Athanasius 
writes simply &\\os 6 Ran/jp, &\\os 6 T 16 s (cf. Or at. 
in. 4), and similarly, ‘ The Father is Father, and 
the Son Son 5 {Or at. iv. 2). 

Conclusion. — Looking at the teaching of Athan- 
asius as a whole, we see that it was shaped with a 
practical aim, and that it was expressed as little 
as possible in set theological terms. The profound 
mind of Athanasius realized that Christian truths 
strain to the breaking point the formulas in which 
men strive to express them. He invented no theo- 
logical terms himself, and if in his later writings 


(from de Decretis onward) he strenuously defended 
the bpLooda - lov of the Nicene Council, this defence 
was justified by an experience of many years that 
this word, and this word only, was a ‘ bulwark 5 
{iTnreLxKr/m) against Arian error {de Syn . 45). 

Literature.— i. ANCIENT.— The works of Athanasius printed 
in Migne, PG xxv.-xxviii. (with these works are associated a 
number of contemporary documents of great value). To these 
must be added the Festal Letters (almost wholly lost in Greek, 
but edited in Syriac with an Introduction by W. Cureton, 
Lond. 1848). Though several doubtful or spurious works are 
included in Migne, yet enough remains which is certainly 
genuine to yield a full account both of his life and of Ins 
teaching. Athanasius" writings (‘ Pamphleten," as E. Schwartz 
calls them) illustrate in a living way both the vicissitudes 
of his own life and the varying fortunes of the Arian con- 
troversy. (The later writers, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and others tell us little in addition that is trustworthy, and, 
moreover, misrepresent much which is given in Athanasius’ own 
writings.) 

Information with regard to the MSS of the works of Athanasius 
is to be found in JThSt iii. 97-110, 245-258, two articles by F. 
Wallis, supplemented by notes by A. Robertson, and C. H. 
Turner ; also in JThSt v. 108-114, notes by Kirsopp Lake ; 
JThSt vii. 600-603, note by C. H. Turner, calling attention to 
G. Bertolotto’s art. in the Atti della Sacieta Ligure di storia 
patria, 1892, pp. 1-63. Bp. Wallis’s work has been used and 
supplemented in the valuable account of MSS given by E. von 
der Goltz in his ed. of [Athanasii] de Virginitate , Leipzig, 1905 
{—TXJ, new ser. xiv. 2a). 

ii. MODERN. — Modern authorities have thrown much addi- 
tional light on Arianism and on Athanasius. Full bibliographies 
are given in Gwatkin, Arianism, 1882 and 1900, and in Barden- 
hewer (see below). Gwatkin’s book is itself almost a life of 
Athanasius. A. Robertson, Selected Works of A. translated 
into English (Oxford and N.Y. 1892), gives an important Intro- 
duction on the Life and Teaching of Athanasius. W. Bright, 
‘Athanasius,’ in Smith-Wace’s DCB, and Loofs, ‘Athan- 
asius,’ in PRE\ are both valuable. E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte A.'s,’ in GGN, 1904, 1905 (and 1908), throws light on 
some obscure points. O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (Eng. ed. 
by Shahan), Freiburg i. Breisg. 1908 (pp. 253-264), and A. 
Stiilcken, * Athanasiana,* TXJ, new ser. iv. 4 (on the genuineness 
of some disputed works), are both of value. Of. J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, ‘The Meaning of homoousios ’ (1901), in Cambridge TS 
vii. 1. Of general histories of doctrine it is sufficient to mention 
Harnack, Hist . of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1896-98), especially iii. 
272 ft., 290 ft, iv. 1-163. Among general Historians of the 
Church, L. Duchesne, Histoire ancienne de Vigli&e , ii. (1907), 
tells the story of Athanasius and the Arian struggle with much 
freshness. W. EMERY BARNES. 

ATHAPASCANS. — See Apaches, DfsN&s and 
Navahos. 


ATHEISM. 


Anti-theistic Theories (C. B. Upton), p. 173. 

Buddhist (L. de la Vall£e Poussin), p. 183. 

Chinese.— See p. 176 a . 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 184. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 184. 

ATHEISM AND ANTI-THEISTIC THEO- 
RIES. — Introduction . — Atheism is sometimes said 
to he equivalent to pancosmism, i.e. the doctrine 
that the universe consists of nothing but those 
physical and psychical existences which are per- 
ceptible by the senses or are cognizable by the 
imagination and finite understanding. Pancosm- 
ism, however, is a positive doctrine, while atheism, 
both hy etymology and by usage, is essentially a 
negative conception, and exists only as an expression 
of dissent from positive theistic beliefs. Theism is 
the belief that all the entities in the cosmos, which 
are known to us through our senses, or are inferred 
by our imagination and reason, are dependent 
for their origination and for their continuance in 
existence upon the creative and causal action of an 
Infinite and Eternal Self-consciousness and Will ; 
and in its higher stages it implies that this Self- 
existent Being progressively reveals. His essence 
and His character in the iaeas and ideals of His 
rational creatures, and thus stands in personal 
relationship with them. In its earlier stages 
theism conceives of God simply as the Cause and 
Ground of all finite and dependent existences ; but 
as it develops, it realizes the idea of God as 


Indian, Ancient (R. Garbe), p. 185. 

Indian, Modern (G. A. Grierson), p. 186. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 186. 

Jewish (S. Daiches), p. 187. 

Muhammadan (D. S. Margolioijth), p. 188. 

immanent and self-manifesting as .well as creative 
and transcendent. Until it attains, to this con- 
sciousness of felt personal communion with the 
immanent Cause and Ground of the universe, it is 
more appropriately described as deism. 

As was said above, atheism presupposes the 
existence of theism. . It can hardly be said to arise 
until the human mind has formed the conception 
of a Unitary Self-existing Cause on whom all 
things and persons depend, and . to whom the 
sentiments of reverence and worship are directed. 
Anthropology shows that long before the idea of 
One Infinite Supreme Being is reached, uncivilized 
races, through the experience of dreams and sup- 
posed ghosts, as well as through the intuitive 
judgment that the energies in nature which resist 
human volitions are the manifestation of wills 
resembling their own, come to believe in the 
existence of superhuman beings who act . for or 
against human welfare, and are thus the objects of 
worship or of fear. But along with this concep- 
tion of a variety of finite superhuman personalities 
there dawns on the more advanced minds of savage 
peoples, through the intuitive idea of infinity, the 
felt jDivine authority of conscience, and the gradual 
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intellectual perception of a pervading unity behind 
all the changing phenomena of nature, the concep- 
tion of One Supreme Spiritual Reality who is the 
omnipresent Cause that originates and controls 
all the forces of nature, and in varying degrees 
manifests Himself within the human soul. 

It is not till this theistic idea is to some extent 
present that real atheistic negation becomes pos- 
sible. If a Hindu or a Greek came to disbelieve 
in one or all of the deities of his national pantheon, 
he would not necessarily be an atheist; for it 
often happened that this scepticism, which the 
vulgar called atheism, arose simply from a more or 
less clear apprehension of the One Supreme object 
of worship. Max Muller well says in his Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Beligion (p. 228) : 

* We must remember that to doubt or deny the existence of 
India or of Juppiter is not Atheism, but should be distinguished 
by I a separate name, namely, Adevism. The early Christians 
were called afieot, because they did not believe as the Greeks 
believed nor as the Jews believed. Spinoza was called an 
atheist, because his concept of God was wider than that of 
Jehovah ; and the Reformers were called atheists, because they 
would not deify the mother of Christ or worship the Saints. 
This is not Atheism in the true sense of the word ; and if an 
historical study of religion had taught us that one lesson only, 
that those who do not believe In our God are not therefore to be 
called Atheists, it would have done some real good, and extin- 
guished the fires of many an auto dafi* 

Atheism, as we have seen, is not, like theism 
and pantheism, a positive belief the phases of 
which can be depicted in their relation to one 
unifying conception. It has no organic character. 
The history of it is little more than a collection 
of the instances in which doubt and negation in 
regard to some essential element in theism have 
arisen. And the occasion and cause of this atheistic 
frame of mind will generally be found in some new 
scientific or philosophical ideas, which have, for the 
time being at least, appeared to be incompatible 
with the current form of deistic or theistic belief. 

The following lines of scientific and philosophical 
speculation have been especially influential in call- 
ing forth atheistic protests against theistic belief. 
First, materialism, or the theory that matter and 
physical forces constitute the ultimate reality of 
the universe, and that, through the aggregation of 
the elements of matter in various organic forms, 
life and. the infinitely varied forms of consciousness 
have originated. Another line of speculation which 
has largely concurred with materialism in under- 
mining religious belief is the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism, which originated early among Greek 
thinkers, and which the genius of our philosopher, 
John Locke, presented in so plausible a form that 
both in this country and in France it led to much 
atheistic negation. Locke himself was a devout 
theist ; for though, according to his basal theory, 
all our ideas are derived from sensations or from 
reflexion on sensations, he still held that the human 
mind is compelled to postulate an adequate creative 
cause for all material and psychical existences. Had 
Locke, however, carried out his sensationalism to 
its logical results, it would have led him, as it led 
many sensationalists in France, to an atheistic 
conclusion. If all our ideas arose out of sensations, 
we could have no conception either of an infinite 
God, or of ultimate causation, or of that absolute 
moral imperative which has been to Kant and to 
several other thinkers the main foundation of 
theism. A third source of atheistic doubt, and one 
which has been strongly operative since Evolution 
became recognized as the method of nature, is 
distrust of the argument from design — an argument 
which, ever since the time of Anaxagoras, has been 
one of the chief supports of theism. This argu- 
ment appears, however, to be recovering its former 
power even in the scientific world, for Huxley and 
other scientists have admitted that, when account 
is taken of the process of evolution as a whole, 
it is necessary to remember that there is a wider Teleology 


which is not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution '(Huxley, 
Critiques and Addresses, 1873, p. 305). See art Dsstax. 

Among the intellectual causes which have led, 
not indeed to atheism but to extreme agnosticism, 
is the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, which, 
when carried to such length as it has been by the 
Greek sceptic Cameades, and by recent thinkers 
such as Mansel and H. Spencer, precludes all 
insight into the essential nature anti character of 
the ultimate cause and ground of the universe. 
This complete agnosticism has been ably criticized 
by Calderwood in The Philosophy of the Infinite , 
and by Martineau in several of his philosophical 
Essays and Reviews. 

i. Criticism of atheistic materialism. —Of the 
alleged reasons for rejecting theism, materialism 
has been, and still is, the most influential. It is 
the basis of much of the earliest atheism, and also 
of the recent atheism which appears in the writings 
of H. G. Atkinson, Brad laugh, Buchner, and 
Haeckel. For this reason it seems desirable, before 
presenting a brief sketch of the chief historical 
instances of atheism, to state what appear to be 
the most potent answers given by theiste to the 
arguments for materialistic atheism. 

idealists, as their name implies, make short 
work with materialism ; for their basal assumption 
is that matter and force have no existence apart 
from the sensations and ideas in self-conscious 
minds. Most theistic writers, however, hold that 
the experience of resistance to our volitional efforts 
justifies the conviction that entities exerting energy 
exist independently of perceiving minds. But 
while the theist maintains that these entities de- 
pend for their origination, their continuance in 
existence, and their special properties on the 
creative activity of an Infinite and Eternal Self- 
consciousness and Will, the atheist contends that 
matter is itself the ultimate and self -existent 
reality, that in virtue of its modes of motion and 
the properties which intrinsically belong to it, it 
can, when its elements are aggregated in certain 
ways, manifest life and, in the case of the highest 
organisms, all the forms of personal consciousness 
ana volition. 

Perhaps the most conclusive reply to the athe- 
ism which asserts that out of uncreated matter 
and energy all that we know of life and conscious- 
ness has been evolved, is based on an appeal to the 
recognized philosophical principle that no effect can 
contain more than is contained In the ground and 
cause from which the effect has proceeded* The 
American writer Dr. M. J. Savage thus expresses 
himself on this point : 

* If you can prove to me that 11 dead * matter, the matter we 
find in a brick or a piece of marble, under some mysterious trans- 
! formation comes to have the power to five, to think, to feel, to 
love, to hope, to sacrifice itself for another, to aspire, to look 
onward towards an immortal fife — if you can prove to me that 
matter can do that, you have simply changed your definition of 
matter, and made it coincide with what I coll spirit * (Belief in 
God , Lond. 1881, p. 40). 

Haeckel would probably reply to this by saying 
that in his view the elements of the ultimate and 
self-existent * Substance,’ out of which the universe 
arises, have their psychical as well as their physical 
side or aspect, and that it is owing to the former 
aspect that organic compounds of matter become 
capable of feeling, thinking, and volition. Does 
he, then, mean that all the higher attributes of 
mind are already implicit in the ultimate eternal 
‘Substance,’ out of which, by condensation or 
otherwise, that which we call matter, energy, and 
life proceeds ? Is the perfection of all human ideals 
already present, though invisible to the scientific 
gaze, in 4 the Infinite and Eternal Energy,’ which 
is H. Spencer’s mode of describing Haeckel’s ulti- 
mate ‘ Substance 9 1 If so, the seS-existent ‘Sub- 
stance’ is nothing less than the theist’s Eternal 
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God; and the molecular corpuscles are simply 
variously limited modes which the will of God 
imposes upon a portion of His own eternal life, 
or, as Lotze and Martineau would say, are differ- 
entiations or individuations of His own essential 
being, to which He delegates some measure of 
individuality or selfhood. In each of them the 
Ground and Cause of all created things and persons 
is immanent and active, and through His creative 
presence there is no limit to the possibilities of the 
development of the creatures whom He calls into 
existence. If it were true, as Tyndall said, that 4 in 
matter are the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ that could be the case only in the sense that 
in the ground and cause of each molecule there are 
already involved all the energy, all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers and ideals, which are 
gradually evolved in the course of the development 
of the cosmos. The fallacy in Haeckel’s 4 Weltan- 
schauung ’ is that, though he gives to the separate 
molecular corpuscles out of which the universe 
proceeds a mental side, a germ of consciousness, 
there is nothing in his account of these elements of 
matter and energy which at all explains how it 
comes about that all these innumerable corpuscles 
conspire together to produce the present harmonious 
and intelligible cosmos, or how sentient organisms 
should at length become cognizant of those authori- 
tative ideals which prompt them to subordinate 
their own personal aims to the general good, and 
which enable them in a measure both to see and to 
act from the point of view of the immanent God. 
It is for want of this recognition of the constant 
creative presence of the source of ideals through- 
out the course of evolution that Haeckel’s theory, 
no less than the theories of coarser materialists, 
must he condemned as unsatisfactory. It fails to 
show that the ‘ Substance,’ which he represents as 
the cause and ground of all things, contains within 
itself the power to produce the effects which we 
experience in ourselves, and which we discern in 
the cosmos. 

Some eminent physicists and philosophers, in- 
cluding Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. H. Poynting, 
and Professor James Ward, have recently assailed 
materialism on the ground that the mechanical and 
chemical movements which matter exhibits in its 
inorganic condition appear to be quite different 
from the action of matter in the case of living 
organisms. 

* Matter/ says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘ possesses energy, in the form 
of persistent motion, and it is propelled by force ; but neither 
matter nor energy possesses a power of automatic guidance and 
control. Energy has no directing power (this has been elaborated 
by Oroll and others-— see, for instance, Nature, vol. xliii. p. 434 
—thirteen years ago, under the heading ‘Force and Determina- 
tion ’). Inorganic matter is impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, it is nob influenced by the future, nor does it follow a 
preconceived course nor seek a predetermined end. . . . The 
essence of mind is design and purpose. There are some who 
deny that there is any design or purpose in the universe at all ; 
but how can that be maintained when humanity itself possesses 
these attributes ? Is it not more reasonable to say tfcat, just as 
we are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guid- 
ance and intelligent control may he an element running through 
the Universe, and may be incorporated even in material things?’ 
(ffibbert Journal, Jan. 1905, p. 327). 

The celebrated astronomer Laplace maintained 
that a Perfect Calculator, 

‘who for a given instant should be acquainted with all the 
forces by which nature is animated and with the several 
positions of the beings composing it, if, further, his intellect 
were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, would in- 
clude in one and the same formula the movements of the 
largest bodies in the universe and those of the lightest atom. 
Nothing would be uncertain for him ; the future as well as the 
past would be present to his eyes ’ (see Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, i. 41). 

Professor Poynting pertinently asks whether 
this ‘Perfect Calculator ’ would find all his pre- 
dictions verified as his atoms (see Atomism) came 
in contact with living matter, and were themselves 
eoncemed with life. 


5 Suppose the man into whose brain the atoms entered were 
Laplace’s friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculator took 
into account every atom in Napoleon’s frame, would he be able 
to calculate all the motions of Napoleon, all his actions on the 
similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his generals? 
Could the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo as surely as 
the astronomer foretells an eclipse of the sun? Is man, in fact, 
from the physical point of view a group of atoms, each of which 
behaves as it would with the same neighbours were it part of 
a non-living system? * (HJ, July 1903, p. 739). 

After showing elaborately that there is contrast, 
rather than correspondence, between physical 
action and mental action, Professor Poynting con- 
cludes as follows, and his testimony to the real 
freedom of the will is specially interesting and 
important, as coming from a high authority in 
physical science : 

‘ I hold that we are more certain of our power of choice and of 
responsibility than of any other fact, physical or psychical. . . . 
It appears to me equally certain that there is no correspondence 
yet made out between the power of choice and any physical 
action, and there does not seem any likelihood that a corre- 
spondence ever will be made out. . . . Holding this view, I am 
bound to repudiate the physical account of Nature when it 
claims to be a complete account. I am bound to deny that the 
Laplacean calculator can be successful when he takes man and 
the mind of man into his calculations’ (ib. p. 743 f.). 

While Sir Oliver Lodge holds that the mind or 
will thus controls the atomic movements of the 
brain, he yet maintains that this power of guiding 
energy does not involve any creation of energy 
whatsoever. ‘Life, 5 he says, ‘is not a form of 
energy, but guides energy. 5 On this secondary 
question he appears to differ from some contem- 
porary thinkers, who agree with Sir John Herschel 
that m a volitional act the will does originate 
some force, 

* though it may be no greater than is required to move a single 
material molecule through a space inconceivably minute.’ r It 
matters not/ continues Sir John, ‘that we are ignorant of the 
mode in which this is performed. It suffices to bring the 
origination of dynamical power, to however small an extent, 
within the domain of acknowledged personality’ (Familiar 
Lectures <m Scientific Subjects, p. 468). 

The difference between Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
John Herschel is of some importance in regard to 
the philosophy of religion ; hut it does not in 
any way affect the force of the argument against 
materialism. Both authorities agree that mind 
or will controls and guides the atoms of the brain, 
and that, therefore, will cannot possibly he a 
mere attribute or accompaniment of the cerebral 
structure. 

In connexion with the criticism of materialistic 
atheism, reference has to he made to two lines of 
argument which have often been employed by 
theists in the past, but which are now falling, and 
probably justly, somewhat into disuse. One of 
these is the appeal to the inability of present 
science to prove the existence of any case of 
abiogenesis (^.u), as if it afforded clear evidence of 
special Divine creation. But it is impossible 
to show that a natural passage from non-living 
to living matter has never taken place, or that it 
would not take place now if the fitting conditions 
for it could he reproduced. The argument from 
our ignorance is not conclusive; and probably 
most thinkers would agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that, 4 though we do not know how to generate life 
without the action of antecedent life at present, 
that may be a discovery lying ready for us in the 
future 5 (art. ‘Life, 5 in Hiooert Journal , Oct. 1905, 
p. 106). But if this discovery should one day be 
made, it would not at all destroy the force of the 
argument against materialism ; for if under certain 
circumstances the elements of inorganic matter 
assume an organic form, and manifest psychical 
properties, that change can be accounted for only 
by assuming the presence in nature of a cause 
which guides the movements of the corpuscles, and 
is competent to confer on them, or to manifest in 
connexion with them, the germs of that self-con- 
scious and self- directing principle of life which 
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no mechanical properties of matter could possibly 
generate. The creative power and directing influ- 
ence of immanent intelligence and will are equally 
necessary to explain the emergence of organism and 
life out of the mechanism of the inorganic world, 
whether that emergence took place once only by 
a special creative act, or always takes place when 
the antecedent conditions are realized. As Pro- 
fessor Flint well says, ‘Were spontaneous genera- 
tion proved, materialism would remain as far from 
established as before 5 (Anti-theistic Theories , p. 164). 

The other doubtful argument which has often 
been employed by theistic writers is that the 
universe must have come into existence at some 
point of past time. This again appears to be a 
question in regard to which dogmatism is out of 
place. Science assumes that matter and energy 
are indestructible ; that the present arrangement 
of them results from a previous arrangement, and 
this in turn from one still earlier. Thus science 
affords no justification for the belief in a temporal 
origin of all things. When our present solar 
system is traced back to its earlier condition in a 
revolving fiery mist, it is not supposed that this 
discovery brings us at all nearer to the origin of 
the cosmos. Some theists have maintained, how- 
ever, that an infinite regress of these secondary or 
scientific causes is inconceivable, and that we are 
compelled to assume that at some remote moment 
the great First Cause by a creative act started this 
series of entities and phenomena which science 
endeavours to understand. This alleged incon- 
ceivability is not admitted by some eminent theistic 
thinkers. Regarding the Jaws of nature as the 
method of God’s creative action, they see no con- 
clusive reason against the supposition that creation 
is perpetual, and that there never was a time when 
the universe did not exist as a visible garment 
and expression of God’s eternal life. This ap- 
pears to be the view of great scientists, such as 
St. George Mivart and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
it is also the view of snch theistic philosophers 
as Lotze and Martmeau. It is at the heart 
of present physical and psychical reality, and 
not at some imagined beginning of things, that 
both science and philosophy most effectually find 
the immanent and living God. The universe, 
in all its particulars and throughout its entire 
history, depends for its existence upon the Eternal 
Cause, the methods of whose activity science grad- 
ually discovers, and whose essential character is 
progressively revealed in the authoritative ideals 
of truth, beauty, righteousness, and love, which 
constantly testify to their Divine and self-existent 
source at the centre of our dependent and created 
being (cf. Upton, Bases of Bel . Belief [Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894], p. 209 f. ; and art. Materialism). 

2. Atheism in the East. — It is not till we reach 
the period of Greek civilization that we meet with 
atheistic arguments sufficiently explicit to call for 
detailed description and criticism. In the ancient 
civilization of China, materialistic atheism appears 
to have been rife; and in the 3rd cent. B.c. the 
eminent philosopher Mencius, the disciple of Con- 
fucius, speaks of it as a moral danger to the State. 
The Chinese appear to have been almost incapable 
of thinking of spirit as existing apart from matter. 
Dr. Legge, in his prolegomena to the edition of 
Mencius, translates an essay by a certain Yang 
Choo, which, as Dr, Flint says, is * one of the oldest 
systems of ethical materialism and of materialistic 
ethics 5 {op. eit. p. 47). He advises men 
‘to care nothing lor praise or blame, virtue or vice; to seek 
merely to make themselves as happy as they can while happi- 
ness is within their reach ; to eat and drink, lor to-morrow 
they die * (tb.). 

Concerning recent materialistic and atheistic specu- 
lations in China, there does not appear to be at 
present much reliable information. See China. 


In regard to materialism and atheism there is a 
great contrast between China and India. The 
introspective and philosophic character of the 
Hindus led them to dwell especially on that 
Absolute Spirit or Self which they felt to under- 
lie, and to reveal itself in, all finite personalities. 
In comparison with this infinite and eternal Being, 
the visible world appears to them as an illusory 
appearance. Hence in Hindu speculation material- 
istic atheism plays but a small and inconspicuous 
part. In a conspectus of philosophical systems 
written by Madhavachaiy& in the 14th cent. 
A.D. (recently translated into English by Cowell 
and Gough, and published in Triibner’s ‘ Oriental 
Series,’ 2nd ed., Lond. 1894), there is mentioned 
as one of sixteen schools, including the Buddhists 
and Jains, a school called the Materialists, who 
denied the existence of the soul and God, and 
rejected the whole theory of karma and trans- 
migration. 

* These were known under various designations, and in the 
14th century A.n. their ideas were fathered on a mythical ogre 
in the Mahabharata, named Ch&rv&ka. Denying transmigration, 
they rejected the entire claims of the Briihmans. Matter was 
the only reality, and sense-perception the only form of know- 
ledge. The pedigree of their text-book was traced back ironi- 
cally (Macdonell) to Brihaspati, preceptor of the gods, and 
bitter verses survive, declaring, “There is rio heaven, no final 
liberation, nor any soul in any other world*'* (J. E. Carpenter, 
‘Oriental Philosophy and Religion,* in DPhP IL 234). See 
also Atheism (Indian). 

Atheism among the Buddhists as well as among 
the Greeks and Romans will be dealt with in 
separate articles following, and may therefore be 
passed over here. 

3. Modern atheism. — Soon after the time of 
Christ scepticism declined, and its place was taken 
by that eclectic blending of Platonic, Aristotelian, 
and Oriental ideas which flourished in Alexandria 
and exercised at times considerable influence over 
Christian thought. The influence of the Church, 
and the reverence for Aristotle’s writings, as well 
as the absence of any vigorous interest in science, 
explain the fact that until the close of the Middle 
Ages atheistic speculation was to a great ex- 
tent in abeyance. It was not till the Benaiss- 
ance, when new scientific discoveries were made, 
and freer principles of Biblical criticism began 
to be applied, that atheism again raised it® 
head ; and here, as in similar cases in India and 
Greece, the reputed atheism was in some cases 
genuine, but was more frequently a name applied 
to the theism or pantheism which was intellectu- 
ally in advance of the theological thought of the 
time. 

(a) Atheism in England and Frame. — It was 
not till the fifteenth century that material- 
istic interpretations of the universe began to 
show; themselves in modem times. F. A. Lange, 
in his History of Materialism (voL I. p. 225), 
mentions one isolated case in the 14th century — 
that of Nicolaus de Autricuria, who at Paris in 
1348 wa£ compelled to make recantation of several 
doctrines, ana among others this doctrine, that in 
the processes of nature there is nothing to he found 
but the motion of the combination and separation 
of atoms. 

‘ Here,’ says Lange, * Is a formal Atomlst in the very heart of 
the dominion of the Aristotelian theory of 'nature. But the 
same bold spirit ventured also upon a g> extents ded»»fcion that 
we should put Aristotle, and Averrot% with him, on- oat «kS% 
and apply ourselves directly to things In themselves. Thus 
Atomism and Empiricism go hand in hand together 1 In 
reality the authority of Aristotle had first to be broken before 
men could attain to direct intercourse with things themselves.* 

The speculations which followed the incoming 
of the Copemican conception of the universe, such 
as those of Bruno ana Vanini, were pantheistic 
rather than atheistic in their character. It was 
not till the first half of the 17th cent, that the 
ripe fruits of the great emancipation of thought 
began clearly to present themselves. On the 
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materialistic side these fruits appeared in the 
writings of Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, and, on 
the spiritualistic side, in the works of Descartes. 
The materialism of the former writers cannot be 
called atheistic, for the atoms as they conceived 
them were not self - existent. There were pro- 
bably a good many professors of materialistic 
atheism in this early part of the 17th century. 

Pfere Mersenne, a contemporary and friend of 
Descartes, makes the startling statement that 
there were in his time as many as 50,000 atheists 
in the city of Paris alone. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the majority of these were called 
atheists simply because they declined to accept 
any longer the authority of Aristotle. Descartes 
himself had been accused of atheism on this 
ground. 

About this time there was much scepticism and 
speculation which came very near to atheism, 
but escaped it by an adhesion that was, no 
doubt, in some cases insincere, but in other cases 
genuine enough, to the national Church. Whether 
the attachment of Thomas Hobbes to the English 
Church was sincere has been questioned. His 
philosophy was thoroughly materialistic. He 
held that even human sensation is nothing but 
the motion of corporeal particles ; but he sheltered 
himself from the charge of atheism by saying that, 
in regard to his view of the universe, he confined 
himself exclusively to the phenomena which are 
knowable, and can be explained by the law of 
causality. Everything of which we can know 
nothing he resigns to theologians. The way in 
which, in his Leviathan , he utilizes religion for 
State purposes appears to render the genuineness 
of his theism very doubtful. 

* He lays down the following definition, “ Fear of power in- 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales publicly 
allowed, Religion ; not allowed. Superstition ’’’(Lange, op. dt ., 
vol. i. p. 283). 

While both Thomas Hobbes and the other great 
English thinker of the 17th cent., John Locke, 
were attached to Christianity, and the latter no 
doubt most sincerely so, their writings had no little 
effect in preparing the way for future manifesta- 
tions of positive atheism. Both the materialism 
which formed the basis of Hobbes’ philosophy, and 
his selfish system of morals, were quite uncon- 
genial to theistic belief. And Locke’s doctrine 
of the origin of all ideas in sensation, though its 
atheistic tendency was, as we have seen, neutral- 
ized in his own case by his inconsistent belief in 
the necessity of an adequate causal ground for the 
universe, and by his recognition of the validity of 
the teleological argument, yet really undermined 
the rational basis of theism, and when consistently 
carried out, it, in conjunction with Hobbes’ ma- 
terialism, was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the positive atheism which flourished in 
France towards the middle of the 18th century. 
What kept Locke and, indeed, most thoughtful 
persons in England from atheism during the 17th 
and 18th cents, was the indestructible principle 
thus enunciated by Locke : 

« Whatsoever is first of all things must necessarily contain in 
it, and actually have, at least all the perfections that can ever 
after exist ; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that 
it hath not actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree ; 
it necessarily follows that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter’ (cf. Flint, op. cit. p. 142). 

It should be added that, as Dr. Flint acutely 
remarks, the absence in England of much positive 
scepticism and professed atheism during these two 
centuries is partly to be accounted for by the strong 
tendency at that time, and also till far on in the 
19t*h cent., to refer theological insight and philo- 
sophical knowledge to two quite distinct sources. 
In § i it has been argued that in the above 
principle lies the most conclusive refutation of 
materialism and atheism. But though Locke built 
VOL. II. — 12 


his own theism mainly on this foundation, it is a 
principle which finds no justification in his own 
exposition of the origin of knowledge. It is a 
purely a priori conception and belief, such as are 
also the conceptions of moral authority and of 
infinity. Accordingly, when Locke’s ideas were 
introduced into France in the 18th cent., his 
doctrine of the origin of all knowledge in sensa- 
tion was consistently worked out, and led several 
thinkers to atheism. The belief in a separate and 
specially inspired source of theological truth had 
to^ a large extent passed away among French 
thinkers j and hence what was simply neutral 
materialism in London became often positive 
atheism in Paris. The physician La Mettrie, the 
author of L’ Homme machine (1748), was led, 
through observing in his own case the influence 
of the movements of the blood on the power of 
thought, to maintain that all thinking and willing 
have their origin in sensation. He admits that it 
is probable that a Supreme Being exists, but adds 
that, if so, it is a theoretical truth without any use 
in practice. 

* For our peace of mind,’ he says, * it is indifferent to know 
whether there is a God or not, whether He created matter, or 
whether it is eternal.’ But a little further on he appears to 
agree with a friend of his whom he represents as arguing that 
* the world would never be happy unless it was atheistic’ (Lange, 
History of Materialism , ii. 73). 

Lange, who gives an excellent account of La 
Mettrie’s writings, remarks that 
‘ La Mettrie’s friend has only forgotten that even religion itself, 
quite apart from any revelation, must be reckoned among the 
natural impulses of man, and if this impulse leads to all un- 
happiness, it is not easy to see how all the other impulses, since 
they have the same natural origin, are to lead to happiness ’ (id.). 

In his treatises on Volupti and L'Art de Jouir, 
La Mettrie seeks to justify the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment in a manner which Ueberweg justly 
describes as ‘still more artificially exaggerated 
than frivolous.’ 

About twenty years after the publication of 
La Mettrie’s LHomme Machine , appeared the 
work which is regarded as the chef-d’oeuvre of 
French materialism. Its title is Systdme de la 
nature ou des lois du monde physique et du monde 
moral (1770). On its title-page it professes to be 
written by a M. de Mirabaud, who was a deceased 
secretary of the French Academy, hut the real 
author was known to he Baron d’ Holbach. Hol- 
bach’s system, says Ueberweg, ‘combines all three 
elements of the empirical doctrine, which till 
then had been cultivated separately rather than 
together, viz. materialism (La Mettrie’s), sen- 
sationalism (Condillac’s), and determinism (which 
Diderot had at length admitted). ’ In this elaborate 
treatise the atheism is most pronounced, so that 
when a translation of it was published in London 
by the secularists in 1859, it bore on its cover 
the title The Atheist’s Text-Book. It directly 
attacks the existence of God, and traces the origin 
of religion to fear and ignorance. Holbach sub- 
stitutes for God matter and motion. The work 
is highly rhetorical, and in parts quite eloquent. 
Its ethics resembles that of Epicurus. Like 
Epicurus, Holbach points to the pleasure and 
happiness which friendship and sympathy can im- 
art, and reaches a code of morals which super- 
cially seems somewhat exalted. In his concluding 
chapter he says : 

‘ Be just, because equity is the support of human society. Be 
ood, because goodness connects all hearts in adamantine 
onds! Be thankful, because gratitude feeds benevolence, 
nourishes generosity ! . . . Forgive injuries, because revenge 
perpetuates hatred ! Do good to him that injureth thee in 
order to show thyself more noble than he is ; and in order to 
make a friend of him who was once thine enemy. Be temperate 
in thine enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, because 
voluptuousness begets weariness, intemperance engenders 
disease ’ (p. 513). 

It is characteristic of this ethical theory, as of 
all sensational ethics, that the intrinsic grandeur 
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and worth, of all these virtues are undermined, and 
destroyed by the egoistic motives to which they 
are referred. 

Several other French writers of this epoch 
show anti-theistic leanings, even when they re- 

f ndiate atheism, such as Diderot, in his later life, 
Eelvetins, Lalande, Marshal, etc. (see Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories , pp. 469-474), The great 
astronomer Laplace is sometimes classed among 
atheists, because, when reminded by Napoleon 
that in his treatise on Mtcanique Celeste he had 
said nothing about God, he replied, ‘Sire, I had 
no need of that hypothesis.’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that in this reply he meant simply that he 
could account for the celestial movement by the 
forces of which alone science takes cognizance, 
and he may not have implied that these second 
causes do not demand for their existence a self- 
existent ‘Cause of causes’ (see § i, above; and 
cf. Fiske, Through Nature to God , p. 141). It is 
related of David Hume that, when dining once 
with a party of eighteen at the house of Baron 
d’Holbach, he expressed a doubt as to whether it 
was possible to find any person who would avow 
himself dogmatically an atheist. On which his 
host replied, ‘ My dear sir, you are at this moment 
sitting at table with seventeen snch persons,’ 

The greatest French writer, however, of this 
time, Voltaire, felt no respect for these sceptical or 
atheistic reasonings. That powerful and original 
thinker (like Locke in the previous century) saw 
that only by a spiritual First Cause could living 
and self-conscious beings be produced ; and in the 
universe he saw such clear evidence of beneficent 

a se that more than once in his writings # he 
3 eloquently on that old argument from design 
to which from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
theisfcs have confidently appealed, and which, as 
we shall afterwards see, the facts of evolution have 
by no means invalidated. 

The materialistic atheism which flourished in 
France before and during the Revolution gradually 
decayed, owing partly to Kantian and Hegelian 
influence, and partly to that spiritual philosophy 
which was developed in France itself by Maine de 
Brran and Victor Cousin. 

(b) German anti-theistic theories. — About a cen- 
tury after the advent of materialism and atheism 
in French thought, there arose iu Germany, partly 
as a result of the extreme idealistic thinking, but 
to a still greater extent as a reaction against it, a 
succession of anti-theistic writers of whom the 
latest, Professor Eyost Haeckel, is still exercising 
great influence, both on the Continent and in 
Britain. The first of these in date, Ludwig Feuer- 
bach, began his intellectual career as an idealist. 
Along with the still more celebrated writer David 
Strauss, he came forth from the extreme left wing 
of the Hegelian school. Both of these thinkers 
found the supreme object of interest not in the 
Hegelian Absolute Spirit, but in human nature ; 
and hence Feuerbach was a humanist like Auguste 
Comte rather than a materialist. 

4 In his view/ says R. H. Hutton, ‘God is but the magni- 
fied image of man reflected bade upon space by the mirror of 
human self-consdousness. As pilgrims to the Brocken often 
observe, during an autumn sunrise, shadows of their own 
figures enormously dilated confronting them from a great 
distance, bowing as they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mocking 
them in all their gestures, and finally disappearing as the sun 
rises higher in the sky, so the German Atheist maintains that in 
the early dawn of human Intelligence, man has been deluded by 
such a Brocken-shadow of himself, which has been childishly 
worshipped as an independent being and named God, but which 
must vanish soon* (‘The Atheistic Explanation of Religion/ in 
Essays Theological and Literary , voL i. p. 26. This article is 
an admirable exposition and criticism of Feuerbach’s position). 

The translation of Feuerbach’s chief work, The 
Essence of Christianity ( Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums , 1841), by Miss Marian Evans (George Eliot) 
in 1864, which was reviewed in the before-mentioned 


article by R. H. Hutton, attracted much attention 
in this country. The feature in his thought which 
has led to his being classed among materialists is 
his doctrine that only the sensible is real. 

‘The body/ he says, 4 is part of my being; nay, the body Is 
its totality, is my Ego/ 

Consistently with this view, he emphatically re- 
jected all belief in personal immortality. 

Far more decisively materialistic than Feuer- 
bach was Carl Vogt, who in his Physiological 
Letters (1845-1847) developed the ideas of the 
French author Cabanis (1798), and argued that 
‘thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as the bile to the liver, or the urine to the kidneys.’ 
In 1852 appeared Jacob Moleschoit’s famous 
work. The Circulation of Life (Der * Kreislauf 
des Lebens), which maintains that all vital pheno- 
mena can be explained as a perpetual circula- 
tion of matter from the inorganic to the organic 
world, and then back again from the organic to 
the inorganic. This doctrine has recently been 
acutely criticized by Sir Oliver Lodge, who con- 
tends that the phenomena of organization and life 
find their only satisfactory explanation in the 
assumption that a higher principle, life, guides 
and controls the elements of matter and energy 
(see his article on ‘Mind and Matter’ in IfJ f Jan. 
1905). ‘Without phosphorus,’ says Moleschott, 
‘there is no thought’; and he concludes that 
thought is a movement of the matter of the brain. 

The book which in this materialistic and atheistic 
movement of the 19th cent, had much the same 

f >sition and influence as Hoi bach’s System of 
ature had in the century preceding, was Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Buchner’s Force and Matter (Kraft 
und Stoff, 1855). Buchner was the first of those 
German materialists who afterwards came under 
the influence of Darwin’s book on The Origin of 
Species (1859). He professed that he found in Dar- 
winism the chief support of materialism, and in 
the later editions of his book he declared that the 
doctrine of Natural Selection had wholly destroyed 
the force of the teleological argument. Mis general 
inference is that — 

* not God, tat evolution of m&tter, li the ewerne of the order of 
the world ; that life is a 'Combination of matter which in favour- 
able circumstances Is, fipontaneondy generated ; that there is no 
vital principle, because all forces, non-vita! ana vital, are move- 
ments; that movement and evolution proceed, from life to 
consciousness ; . . . that there is no God, no final cause, m 
immortality* no freedom, no substance ot to «wP (Oaae, 

* Metaphysics/ in EBrW, ml xxx. p. 617). 

Sometimes Buchner speaks of mind as an effect 
of matter, and sometimes as a movement of matter, 
and he uses these expressions indifferently. He de- 
fines psychical activity as ‘ nothing but a radiation 
through the cells of the grey substance of the 
brain of a motion set up by external stimuli’ 
Buchner argues that his * philosophic system, 
since it puts at its head not matter as such, but 
the unity and indivisibility of force and matter, 
cannot be described as materialism * (Last Words 
on Materialism, p. 273). But, as Professor Case 
points out, if a philosophy makes force an attribute 
of matter, as Buchner’s does, it will recognize 
nothing but matter possessing force, and will 
therefore be at once materialism and monism, i.e. 
materialistic monism. 

The most recent anti-theistic work of import- 
ance in Germany is Professor Haeckel’s Kiddle of 
the Universe (Die Weltrathsel), of which there is an 
English translation bv J. McCabe (see § I, above). 
The peculiar feature of Haeckel’s theory is that, like 
the ancient Hylozoists, he represents the original 
substance as having a psychical as well as a physical 
side. Because of this he contends that his philo- 
sophy is not materialism. As, however, in his 
doctrine mind is always spoken of as an attribute of 
body, and cannot be conceived to exist dissociated 
from matter, it would appear that Ms system, like 
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Buchner’s, is fitly described as materialistic monism. 
Haeckel derives everything from an eternal primi- 
tive substance, which by condensation passes first 
into imponderable ether, and then by further con- 
densation into the elements of ponderable matter. 
This eternal substance is God. His system bears 
some resemblance to that of Leibniz in so far as 
his monads possess the germs of perception and 
appetition. The souls of animals and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. Sen- 
sation is the property of all matter. In plants 
and the lowest animals he considers sensation and 
will to he present, but only in a rudimentary and 
unconscious form. As to the point in evolution 
at which consciousness first clearly presents itself, 
he is not explicit. 

‘However certain,’ he says, *we are of the fact of this 
natural evolution of consciousness, we are, unfortunately, not 
yet in a position to enter more deeply into the question’ 
(Haeckel, kiddle of the Universe, p. 191). 

On this Case makes the weighty remark : 

‘Thus in presence of the problem which is the crux of 
materialism, the origin of consciousness, he first propounds a 
gratuitous hypothesis that everything has mind, and then gives 
up the origin of conscious mind after all. He is certain, how- 
ever, that the law of substance somehow proves that conscious 
soul is a mere function of brain, that soul is a function of all 
substances, and that God is the force or energy, or soul or 
spirit, of Nature.’ (See Professor Case’s admirable article on 
‘Metaphysics’ in EBrW for a fuller account and criticism of the 
systems of Buchner and Haeckel.) 

As was before remarked, Haeckel’s philosophy 
affords no explanation of how it comes about that 
the corpuscles from the primitive substance con- 
spire not only to form organisms, but to produce 
an orderly and teleologically arranged cosmos. 
What is needed for this is not only the psychical 
character which he assigns to each corpuscle, but 
an intelligence and will dominating the whole and 
co-ordinating all its separate parts. He calls his 
philosophy the monistic or mechanical philosophy, 
as contrasted with the teleological. 

* There is everywhere,’ he says, * a necessary causal connexion 
of phenomena, and therefore the whole knowable universe is a 
harmonious unity, a monon’ ( Evolution of Man, ii. 356). 

But Haeckel’s ‘Law of Substance* gives no ex- 
planation of the cause of this * harmonious unity/ 
nor does it at all account for the origin of the 
ideas which he makes the very bases of religion — 
the ideas, namely, of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. In his system, spirit and matter are 
inseparable, and therefore spirit can neither create 
nor control matter. This circumstance alone shows 
that there is an impassable gulf between his world- 
theory and any world-theory that can be rightly 
termed theistic. 

Along with German anti-theistic theories must 
be classed a doctrine which, so far from being 
materialistic, is intensely idealistic, namely, the 
doctrine of ‘ ethical idealism,’ which is propounded 
by F. A. Lange in the third volume of his very 
able History of Materialism. Lange, under the 
influence of the agnostic side of the Kantian 
philosophy, came to the conclusion that there 
exist in the universe no reality or realities corre- 
sponding to our ideal conceptions. But these ideal 
conceptions, he contends, are in themselves of in- 
calculable value to the soul, and it is in this sphere 
of the poetic imagination alone that we must look 
for the satisfaction of our religious sentiments and 
aspirations. The intelligible world is, in his view, 
a world of poetry. The greatest poems, he argues, 
have immortal worth, though the heroes celebrated 
in them may have had no historical existence. To 
this illustration pastor Heinrich Lang of Zurich 
very pertinently replied : 

‘ Poems hold their own when they aesthetically satisfy : re- 
ligion decays so soon as it is seen that the objects of faith are 
imaginary and not real,’ An admirable criticism of the school 
of religious thought of which Lange is one of the leaders will be 
found in Martineau’s Address on ‘ Ideal Substitutes for God ’ in 
pis Essays , Reviews , and Addresses (vol. iv. p. 269 ff.). 

4 . Positivism. — Positivism, both as a philosophy 


and as a religion, appears to have about as much 
influence in England as it has in the land of its 
birth. In Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges it has had remarkably able exponents and 
advocates in this country ; and its monthly organ. 
The Positivist Review , often reaches a high level 
of philosophical and sociological thought. As a 
philosophy, Positivism professes to be an ex- 
clusively non-metaphysical system. It teaches 
that the phenomenal world is the only knowable 
world, and it deprecates as wholly without value 
or interest all speculations concerning the nature 
of the ground or cause beneath or behind the 

henomena of the sensible universe. While Herbert 

pencer holds that our very conception of the re- 
lative character of all our scientific knowledge 
compels us to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
Reality behind the world of phenomena, and that 
it is this Unknowable Reality which forms the 
object of religion, the Positivists, on the other 
hand, maintain that what is wholly unknowable is 
wholly without interest to mankind, and therefore 
can never excite or satisfy religious ideas or emo- 
tions. According to Comte’s celebrated law of the 
three stages of religious insight, mankind begins 
by assigning the causation of cosmical phenomena 
to the supernatural volition of personal deities, and 
finally to one Supreme Deity, when the stage of 
monotheism is reached. Reason, Comte held, 
gradually overthrows this theological belief, and 
in place of a personal cause sets up metaphysical 
abstractions such as centrifugal force, elective 
affinity, or vitality as the causal principles behind 
phenomena. Science, however, at length concludes 
that these abstractions rest upon no real experi- 
ence ; and the third and final stage is that 
of Positivism. The Positive stage of conviction, 
towards which all culture is approaching, means, 
he says, the recognition of the truth that all 
ontological causes (whether metaphysical or theo- 
logical) are wholly beyond the scope of man’s 
intellectual insight. It has been shown by many 
critics of Positivism that these three ways of 
considering the universe are not necessarily suc- 
cessive, but constantly occur together in the 
history of philosophical and religious thought. 

There is one true and valuable feature in Comte’s 
philosophy which raises it far above the level of 
the 18th century materialism of La Mettrie, d’Hol- 
bach, etc. They carried up the materialistic and 
mechanical principles, by which they explained 
the inorganic world, into the sphere of life and 
consciousness, and thus arrived at the description 
of man as a machine {V Homme Machine). This, 
said Comte, is materialism, and against it he 
strongly protested. He would never allow that 
the mechanical theory was rationally applicable 
beyond the limits of the physical world, ana held it 
to be self-condemned so soon as it was pushed into 
the provinces of biology and human character 
(Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory , i. 503). 

Comte’s religious conception appears to be 
atheistic, in so far as it rejects the view that 
nature and humanity are the products of a self- 
existent and self-conscious Eternal Cause. In the 
place of God, in the theistic sense, he substitutes 
the Grand Eire — Humanity — as the supreme object 
in the universe. Some critics hold that the real 
object of the Positivist’s adoration is the ideal of 
human perfection, which he practically hypostatizes 
and adores. Positivists, however, will not admit 
this, for this would be, in their view, equivalent to 
the worship of an abstraction. In the International 
Journal of Ethics for July 1900 (p. 425), Dr. Coit, 
the founder of the ‘ethical culture’ societies in 
England, says: 

* So far as I am aware, the Positivists have never declared that 
Humanity is God. But they have maintained that all the homage 
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and obedience which has been rendered to God should now be 
transferred to Humanity. They have worshipped Humanity, 
they have prayed to it, they have found consolation and strength 
in communion with it. Surely, then, it has become their God/ 
In the next number of the Positivist Review, 
however, Mr. Frederic Harrison expresses strong 
dissent from this statement, and denies that Posi- 
tivists have prayed to and worshipped Humanity. 

The non-metaphysical character of the Positivists 5 
religion provokes a comparison of it with Buddhism. 
There are, however, vital differences between the 
two. The religious sentiments of Positivists do 
not centre in a glorified personal being ; nor has 
Positivism as a religion anything corresponding 
to the doctrines of karma, and transmigration, 
which bring Buddhism into some affinity with 
theistic religion. Cf., further, art. Positivism. 

5 . Anti-theistic theories in England in the 
nineteenth century. — It was not till the middle of 
the 19th cent, that anti-theistic writings had much 
influence in England. The Essay on the Origin and 
Prospects of Man (3 vols., 1831}— a posthumous 
work by Mr. Thomas Hope, the author of a bril- 
liantly written novel, Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Modem Greek— is a confused medley of materialistic 
speculations respecting the origin of the inorganic 
and organic worlds from molecules, which are 
represented as proceeding by way of radiation or 
evolution from the substance of God, the inconceiv- 
able primary cause. On its appearance Thomas 
Carlyle characterized the book as ‘ a monstrous 
Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped and huddled 
together 5 ( Miscellaneous Essays , xv. 31}. Some 
illustrative passages are quoted from it in Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 476, 478). 

A much more lucidf materialistic treatise, and 


also more decidedly atheistic, appeared in 1851, in 
the form of Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature 
and Development , from the pens of Mr. H. G. 
Atkinson and Miss Harriet Martineau. In this 


book Atkinson says : 

1 1 am far from being: an Atheist, as resting’ on second causes. 
As well might we, resting on the earth, deny that there is any 
depth beneath ; or, living in tame, deny eternity. I do not say, 
therefore, that there is no God ; but that it is extravagant and 
irreverent to imagine that cause a Person; the fundamental 
cause is wholly beyond our conception ’ (p. 240). 

As these writers, however, always speak of matter 
as if it were eternal, declare that 1 the mind of man 
is the result of material development , 5 and assert 
that * philosophy finds no God in nature, nor sees 
the want of any , 5 it is impossible to deny that 
their book is fundamentally atheistic. Like most 
atheistic treatises, it denies the freedom of the will 
and personal immortality, and declares that ‘ there 
is no more sin in a crooked disposition than in a 
crooked stick in the water, or in a hump-hack or a 
squint . 5 At the time of its appearance the work 
was severely criticized by James Martineau in the 
Prospective Review, ana there is another acute 
criticism of it in Professor J. S. Blackie’s Natural 


History of Atheism (1877). 

6 . Secularism. — English Secularism appears to 
be almost entirely an indigenous growth. During 
the early portion of the 19th cent, there appeared 
several writings which, though by no means 
atheistic, yet prepared the way for the incoming 
of a non-religious and also of an anti-religious drift 
of thought. The phrenological writings of George 
Combe, though they were in his own case associated 
with theistic views, were calculated to encourage a 
materialistic view of mind. Thomas Paine and 
Richard Carlile were themselves Deists, but many 
of the admirers of their rationalism did not admit 
the validity of their deistic views. The philosophy 
of the philanthropic socialist, Robert Owen, exer- 
cised a strong anti-theistic influence. Owen held 
a doctrine somewhat resembling Haeckel’s, in 
which God is conceived as permeating all the 
particles of the universe. At this time there was 


also an important circle of thinkers, of which 
Jeremy Bentham was the centre, and which was 
strongly antagonistic to positive religious beliefs. 
Professor Bain in his Life of James Mill says : 

‘That Mill’s acquaintance with Bentham hastened his course 
towards infidelity it is impossible to doubt. Bentham never in 
bo many words publicly avowed himself an atheist, but he was 
so in substance. His destructive criticisms of religious doctrine 
in The Church of England Catechism Reviewed, and still more 
his anonymous boob on Natural Religion, left no residue that 
could be of any value. As a legislator lie had to allow a place 
for Religion; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon wished 
to make use of the Pope, for sanctioning whatever he himself 
chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe. John Austin fol- 
lowed on the same tack ; but this course was too disingenuous to 
suit either of the Mills. It is quite certain, moreover, that the 
whole tone of conversation in Bentham’s more select circle was 
atheistic * (cf. Mind, vol. ii. p. 527). 

AH these circumstances had probably some in- 
fluence in bringing about that secularist movement 
in which George Jacob Holy oak e and Charles 
Bradiaugh were the leading spirits. Bradlaugh 
in the National Reformer, and Holyoake in the 
Reasoner, appealed to a large number of readers, 
especially of the artizan class. The work thus 
begun has been continued down to the present time 
by a succession of lecturers and writers ; but it has 
now to a large extent lost its positively atheistic 
character, and is merged in the larger movement 
of agnosticism, which the numerous cheap publica- 
tions of the ‘Rationalist Press Association 5 are 
doing much to advance. The name * Secularist , 5 
as distinguished from 1 Atheist, 5 was originated by 
Holyoake in 1851. The latter word, to which 
Bradlaugh had no dislike, was objected to by 
Holyoake on the ground that it was often under- 
stood to mean ‘one who is not only without God 
but also without morality. 5 The two leaders were 
of very dissimilar types of mind. Holyoake, like 
Robert Owen, of whom he had been a disciple, was 
of a constructive disposition ; he would have liked 
to give to the word ‘secularism 5 a meaning which 
would not have excluded theists. Bradlaugh, on 
the contrary, was naturally aggressive. He identi- 
fied all theological ideas with superstition, and the 
work of undermining them he evidently found very 
congenial. 

The chief logical ground on which they both 
rejected theism differed somewhat from that which 
was taken by earlier atheists of that century. 
These, as we have seen, asserted the existence of a 
First Cause, though they regarded its character as 
wholly unknowable. Holyoake and Bradlaugh, 
on the other hand, started with matter, maintain- 
ing that it needed no cause, being itself self-existent 
and eternal. Their contention was that the creation 
of matter by a self-existent Spirit is inconceivable. 
To this the theist replies that, though we have no 
experience of it, such creation would violate no 
necessary law of thought ; and he further contends 
that the atheist’s assertion that out of lifeless 
matter organization and life spontaneously arose 
is not only inconceivable, but actually violates the 
law of thought which compels us to believe that no 
cause for an effect can be admitted unless there is 
some element in it which can be conceived as 
capable of giving rise to the effect. 

Another very prominent feature in both Brad- 
laugh’s and Holyoake’s attack on theism was their 
attempt to invalidate that argument from design 
in which so many thinkers, including Locke and 
Voltaire, have found a sure basis for theistic 
belief, Holyoake in Ms chief works, PaUy Re- 
futed and The Trial of Theisun, dwells at great 
length on this question. Finding it impossible to 
explain the order and systematic organization of 
the cosmos on the materialistic hypothesis, he tries 
to overthrow the theist’s explanation by contend- 
ing that, if it were a real explanation, it would 
involve other necessary assumptions which experi- 
ence shows to have no existence in fact. Admit, 
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he says, that there was a designer, then that 
designer must have been a person ; and if a person, 
he could not have designed the universe unless he 
had possessed what all persons whom we know 
possess, namely, a cerebral organization, a brain ; 
and, he concludes, there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a brain. This argument has 
also been employed by Professors W. K. Clifford and 
Du Bois-Keymond in the anti-theistic interest. It 
has been replied to by eminent thinkers, both scien- 
tific and philosophical. On the relations between 
mind and matter Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

* Fundamentally they amount to this : that a complex piece of 
matter called the brain is the organ or instrument of mind and 
consciousness ; that if it be stimulated mental activity results ; 
that if it be injured or destroyed no manifestation of mental 
activity is possible. . . . Suppose we grant all this, what then? 
We have granted that brain is the means whereby mind is made 
manifest on this material plane, it is the instrument through 
which alone we know it, but we have not granted that mind is 
limited to its material manifestation ; nor can we maintain that 
without matter the things we call mind, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, have no sort of existence. Mind may he incorporate or 
incarnate in matter, but it may also transcend it. Brain is truly 
the organ of mind and consciousness . . . but no one is at 
liberty to assert on the strength of that fact that the realities 
underlying our use of those terms have no existence apart from 
terrestrial brains ' (‘ Mind and Matter/ SJ, Jan. 1905, p. 324 f.). 

In § i reasons have been given for concluding that 
organization can be explained only by assuming 
that a higher principle guides the arrangement of 
the material particles. If this is the case, life is 
the cause of the structure of brain, while brain is 
posterior to life, and is the organ through which 
life and the material universe interact. Dr. Janies 
Martineau, in his article on * Modem Materialism : 
its Attitude towards Theology, 5 very carefully dis- 
cusses this question. He argues that, though a 
finite and created mind needs a cerebral organ for 
its communication with the physical world, it is 
highly probable that a self-existent and eternal 
Mind is not thus conditioned. ‘ Further, 5 he says, 

* I would submit that in dealing with the problem of the 
Universal Mind this demand for organic centralization is 
strangely inappropriate. It is when mental power has to be 
localized, bounded, lent out to individual natures and assigned 
to a scene of definite relations, that a focus must be found for 
it and a molecular structure with determinate periphery be 
built for its lodgment. And were Du Bois-Reymond himself 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum which he imagines, 
I greatly doubt whether he would fulfil his promise and turn 
Theist at the sight ; that he had found the Cause of causes 
would be the last inference it would occur to him to draw ; 
rather would he look round for some monstrous creature, some 
cosmic megatherium, bom to float and pasture on the fields of 
space ’ {Essays, Reviews , and Addresses, vol. iv. p. 254). 

If the objector still insists that the Eternal Mind 
must have some material organ, both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Martineau point out that 
‘it has been surmised that just as the corpuscles and atoms 
of matter, in their intricate movements and relations, combine 
to form the brain cell of a human being, so the cosmic bodies, 
the planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 
perhaps combine to form something corresponding as it were to 
the brain cell of some transcendent; mind. The thing is a mere 
guess, it is not an impossibility, and it cannot be excluded 
from a philosophic system by any negative statement based 
on scientific fact* (Sir Oliver Lodge, loo. tit., p. 325; ct 
Martineau, op. tit., p. 255). 

In addition to these two arguments for atheism, 
Bradlangh appeals to some metaphysical obstacles 
which, in his opinion, bar the way to a theistic 
conclusion. The chief of these is that we are 
necessitated by the laws of thought to conceive of 
Substance as ‘that which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else antecedent to it 5 ; and 
therefore Substance cannot have been created or 
originated. To this Dr. Flint well replies : 

‘If he [Mr. Bradlaugh] can conceive substance per se, and not 
merely through its qualities, effects, and relationships to his 
own faculties, he is logically bound to abandon sensationalism 
and all its consequences, and betake himself to absolute idealism 
or to mysticism’ (op. tit., p. 5X7). 

In a similar strain Bradlaugh contends that, if 
God were infinite, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive of any addition to Him, and that, therefore, 
an infinite God and a created universe are incom- 


patible ideas. Such arguments as these, even if 
they were valid (which all theists would deny), 
would have little or no weight with secularists in 
general ; for such arguments assume the existence 
of an a priori source of knowledge, and this very 
few atheists would grant. 

Besides Holyoake and Bradlaugh, there have 
been other secularist lecturers and writers, such as 
Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, Mrs. Besant (who 
has since become a leader among the theosophists), 
W. S. Boss, etc. An account of the books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals which have been issued by 
this school of anti-theistic thought will be found in 
Dr. Flint’s Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 509-519). See 
also art. Secularism. 

7 . Recent Agnosticism. — In connexion with 
this subject, brief reference needs to be made in 
conclusion to some recent distinguished writers, 
whose speculations, though often by no means 
atheistic, have unquestionably weakened theistic 
belief in the case of many of their readers. The 
most eminent among them are the scientific writers, 

G. J. Romanes, W. K. Clifford, John Tyndall, T. 

H. Huxley, and the philosopher, H. Spencer. In 
1878 there was published anonymously a decidedly 
atheistic work, entitled A Candid Examination of 
Theism , by Physicus. Many years later, Romanes 
acknowledged the authorship, and stated at the 
same time that he had then come to see that his 
most important objections to theism were invalid. 
In the above work he says that he had at one 
time been convinced by Baden Powell’s work on 
The Order of Nature , tnat this order necessitates 
the hypothesis of an eternal creative intelligence 
and will, but that, on the appearance of Spencer's 
First Principles and Charles Darwin’s work on 
Natural Selection , his views had undergone a total 
change, and that at the time of writing the Candid 
Examination he felt assured that the appearances 
of design in the universe could be explained with- 
out the assumption of a creating mind. About 
the year 1889, however, he wrote three articles on 
the ‘ Influence of Science upon Religion , 5 and these, 
together with some other notes on theism from his 
pen, were published, after his death, under the 
title Thoughts on Religion , by Dr. Charles Gore, 
now the Bishop of Birmingham. In these articles 
Romanes declares his recovered faith in the valid- 
ity of the teleological argument. 

* I think it is perfectly clear/ he concludes, ‘that if the argu- 
ment from teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by 
shifting from the narrow basis of special adaptation, to the 
broad area of Nature as a whole. And here I confess that to 
my mind the argument does acquire a weight which, if long 
and attentively considered, deserves to be regarded as enormous. 
For although this and that particular adjustment in Nature 
may be seen to be proximately due to physical causes . . . the 
more ultimate question arises, How is it that all physical causes 
conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Nature? It is against all analogy to suppose that 
such an end as this can be accomplished by such means as those, 
in the way of mere chance or “the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms/' We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our 
reason to conclude that there must he some cause for this co- 
operation of causes ' {Thoughts on Religion, p. 67 f.). 

He then proceeds to show that this adequate 
cause can be nothing short of a Divine Mind, 
though that Infinite Mind may be, and indeed must 
be, beyond the comprehension of man’s finite 
intelligence. For the views of Dr. Romanes on 
the ‘ character 5 of God, and on Christianity, the 
Thoughts on Religion must be consulted. Bishop 
Gore mentions that his friend, shortly before his 
death, expressed his belief that it is by ‘ intuition 5 
we become acquainted with God, ana added that 
he was in cordial agreement on this subject with 
Knight’s Aspects of Theism . 

Professor W. K. Clifford held a world-theory 
somewhat similar to that of Haeckel. Every- 
thing, both physical and psychical, was, he main- 
tained, composed of elements of ‘mind-stuff , 5 and 
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when these elements are compounded in a nervous 
system, they manifest the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. As to the cause which so arranges 
these elements as to form out of them the actual 
orderly universe of matter and mind, his writings 
furnish no explanation. With Holyoake and I)u 
Bois-Eeymond, he regards the existence of a self- 
existent personal cause as highly improbable, 
owing to the want of evidence for the existence of 
a corresponding brain. What has been previously 
said in reply to Holyoake’s secularistic atheism 
applies equally to Clifford’s reasons for denying 
the existence of God. Clifford’s view of religion 
was akin to Positivism. 

* In such a moment of utter sincerity,’ he says, * when a man 
has bared his own soul before the immensities and the eternities, 
a presence in which his own poor personality is shrivelled into 
nothingness arises within him, and says, as plainly as words can 
say, “1 am with thee,, and I am greater than thou." Many 


and the helper of men. 1 
These words appear to point to a theistic con- 
clusion, but Clifford disappoints this expectation ; 
for his final judgment is that, * after all, such a 
helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will 
not allow us to see ’ ( Lectures and Essays 2 , 386). 

Professor John Tyndall’s Address before the 
British Association at Belfast in 1874 excited much 
attention^ and called forth many criticisms from 
the theistic side. Among these perhaps the most 
important was a paper in the Contemporary Review 
on * Modern Materialism : its Attitude towards 
Theology,’ by Dr. James Martineau, between whom 
and Professor Tyndall there had often been mental 
encounters at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society. (This paper, together with another on 
* Religion as affected by Modem Materialism,’ is 
reprinted in vol. iv. of Martineau’s Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses.) 

Though in the * Address 5 Tyndall says, c I discern 
in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ he declined to be called a materialist. His 
view somewhat resembled Haeckel’s, in that he 
maintained that sensation could not arise unless 
the elements of matter had a psychical as well as a 
physical side. He did not, however, regard sensa- 
tion as a property of matter, but rather as a 
universal concomitant of matter. The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the facts of 
consciousness he admitted to be altogether incon- 
ceivable by the human mind. As to the cause 
of the atoms and of the processes of evolution, his 
position was not atheistic but agnostic. In an 
Address at Birmingham, a few months later than 
the one at Belfast, he says, in reply to the question 
whether there are not in nature manifestations of 
knowledge and skill higher than man’s : 

‘ My friends, the profession of that atheism with which I am 
sometimes so lightly charged would, in my case, he an impossible 
answer to this question.’ 

Like Lange, he confines religion to the sphere of 
idealism and emotion. In reference to Tyndall’s 
statement that f we must radically change our 
notions of “ Matter ” if we are to understand how it 
carries with it the promise and potency of all ter- 
restrial life,’ Martineau remarks {op. tit. iv. 175) 
that what Tyndall says simply amounts to this s 
“ ‘Charge the word [matter] with your qiuesita, and I will 
promise to elicit them explicitly. ” It is easy travelling through 
the stages of such an hypothesis ; you deposit at your bank a 
round sum ere you start ; and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complete your grand tour without a debt. Words, how- 
ever,. ere they can hold such richness of prerogative, will be found 
have ^merged from their physical meaning, and to be truly 
y«ro<popa owijxaTa— terms that bear God in them, and thus dissolve 
the very theory which they represent. Such extremely clever 
Matter — matter that is up to everything, even to writing Hamlet 


regarded as 
of Mind.’ 

The views of Professor T. 


little too modest in its disclaimer of the attributes 
H. Huxley differ in 


one important respect from those of his great 
friend, Professor Tyndall. The former, through 
his study of Hume, was inclined to accept the 
principles of sensational idealism, whereas the 
latter sided with the agnostic realism of Herbert 
Spencer. Huxley, accordingly, seeks to rebut the 
charge of materialism, by declaring that he is 
utterly incapable of conceiving ‘ the existence of 
matter if there is no mind in which to picture that 
existence ’ {Method and Results , Lond. 1893, p. 245). 
But, while he thus makes the existence of matter 
dependent on mind, he at the same time holds the 
doctrine of ‘human automatism,’ i.c. that while 
states of consciousness depend upon the molecular 
movements of the cerebral substance, * there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism ’ {ib. p. 244). 

At a meeting of the Metaphysical Society, when Huxley had. 
read a paper on the subject, * Has the Frog a Soul V one of the 
members present said ; * I was walking down Oxford Street fehl* 
morning, intending to go straight to the Marble Arch ; but, hap- 
pening to glance at my boots, I saw that I needed a new pair, 
and I accordingly turned into E event Street, where my boot- 
maker lives.’ Then, addressing Huxley, he asked, ‘Ain l to 
understand that the coming into my mind of the idea about the 
boots had no causal connexion with the change in the direction 
of my walk? * 4 Most certainly you are** replied the professor. 

It is clear, then, that though Huxley in words 
rejects materialism, arid assorts that the body is 
only a group of mental symbols, he is virtually 
a decided materialist, for he represents mind as 
dependent for its existence on this group of mental 
symbols, and possessed of no power to act in any 
way upon the reality for which these symbols stand. 

As Huxley maintained that nothing is knowable 
but phenomena, i.c. states of consciousness, he held 
that we can neither affirm nor deny the existence 
of God or of any metaphysical realities behind 
phenomena. To describe his attitude towards these 
metaphysical questions he coined the convenient 
word * Agnostic.’ The charge of atheism he em- 
phatically repels, saying : 

4 The problem of the ultimate came of existence . . „ 
to me . . . hopelessly out of reacts of my poor powers.. Of all the 
senseless babble I have ever had occasion to read, the demon- 
strations of these philosophers who undertake to tell us all about 
the rxatureof God would be the worst, if they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God * {Method and Remits, p. 245ff.). 

With regard to the relation of the Darwinian 
account of evolution to the argument from design, 
Huxley expresses himself as follows : 

4 No doubt, it is quite true that the doctrine of Evolution Is 
the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 

forms of Teleology The teleological and the mechanical 

views of nature are not, however, of necessity mutually ex- 
clusive On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist the 
speculator is, the more firmly does he assume a primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are the consequences; and the more completely it he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologiat, who can always defy him 
• * J >r ? v i e thafc , thls primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the w&wersst* (Gri&i&ms 
and Addresses , pp. 806407). 

It would seem that Huxley should here have 
asked himself the question whether this * primordial 
arrangement/ from which a universe abounding in 
marks^ of adaptation has proceeded, does not by a 
necessity of human thought demand an adequate 
cause. Romanes, as we have seen, did put this 
question to himself, and the answer to it m which 
he .finally found satisfaction was that it is only on 
hypothesis of the creative action of an Eternal 
Mmd that the facts of physical and mental evolu- 
tion are at all satisfactorily accounted for. Huxley, 
however, never fairly faces the question of ultimate 
causation, but concludes his criticism of the teleo- 
logical argument with the words : 

fcrou ^ e *tout matters which are cut of reach, 

ol itself, which is of infinite 

» importance, affords scop© for all our energies?' (ib. 

He forgot that the human mind has other 
aspirations and faculties besides those which lead 
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to scientific discovery ; that it cannot content itself 
with the ascertainment of the order of phenomenal 
succession, but must perforce, for the satisfaction 
of its rational, its ethical, and its religious nature, 
ever seek after insight into the reality and the 
character of the Causa causarum. 

Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards theism was 
by no means so negative or neutral as was that of 
Tyndall and Huxley ; and with good right he main- 
tained that his philosophical system might be pan- 
theistic, but could not justly be termed atheistic. 
His conception of the basal reality of the universe 
rested upon an assumed a priori principle. 

In opposition to the doctrine of Mansel and Sir 
W. Hamilton, he maintains, 

* Impossible though it is to give to this consciousness of the 
Absolute any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, 
it is not the less certain that it remains with us as a positive and 
indestructible element of thought’ ( First Principles 8 , p. 77; 
cf. Nineteenth Century, July 1884, pp. 6-7). 

In his view it is the same ultimate reality which in 
the inorganic world manifests itself in the form of 
matter and motion, and in living beings in modes 
of consciousness. His philosophy, however, fur- 
nishes no explanation of how, from the modes of 
matter and motion which physical science discerns, 
organic structures can spontaneously arise. He 
states that the volumes m which he would have 
explained the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic had for want of time not been written. 
What these volumes would have contained we can 
only conjecture from other passages in Mr. Spencer’s 
writings, where he maintains that, in his doctrine 
of an infinite and eternal energy out of which all 
phenomena, both psychical and physical, arise, he 
has reached a reality which satisfies the demands 
alike of science and of religion. In 1884, he 
declares that 

* though the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be 
conceived by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, 
yet duty requires us neither to affirm nor to deny personality, 
but to submit ourselves in all humility to the established limits 
of our intelligence, in the conviction that the choice is not 
between personality and something lower than personality, but 
between personality and something higher; and that the 
Ultimate Power is no more presentable in terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms 
of a plant’s functions ’ {Nineteenth Century , July 1884, p. 7). 

Were it not for the last clause in this quotation, 
one might suppose that Spencer held . a view 
akin to the theistic doctrine of Lotze, i.e. that 
personality under human limitations must needs 
be imperfect, and that it is only in God that perfect 
personality is realized. Lotze’s doctrine is tneistic, 
because it implies that, in conceiving of God after 
the fashion of the highest form of human per- 
sonality, we have a real and positive, though im- 
perfect, insight into the nature of God. The last 
clause of the above quotation, however, denies the 
possibility of any such insight, and thus entirely 
separates Spencer’s doctrine from true theism. 
Further, Spencer’s attempt to derive all moral 
ideals and all consciousness of moral authority 
from the experiences of pleasure and pain, makes 
it impossible for him to recognize in our ideals 
any insight into the character of God ; and hence 
his Ultimate Reality cannot be regarded as an 
adequate object of religious faith and worship. 

This article may conclude with the obvious re- 
mark, that at the present time atheism in the 
definite form which it has often assumed in the 
past has almost entirely disappeared, and an 
agnostic form of rationalism has taken its place. 
Bonn’s treatise on The History of English national- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century , and Robertson’s 
Short History of Freethought, will give a tolerably 
clear idea of the forms of negation with which the 
defenders of theism will probably have to deal 
during the present century. 
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Charles B. Upton. 

ATHEISM (Buddhist). — i. Buddhism, in so 
far as it is a philosophic system, is radically averse 
to the idea of a Supreme Being — of a God, in the 
Western sense of the word. It must he remem- 
bered that this atheism is not a characteristic 
peculiar to Buddhism alone. The ‘ Lord ’ ( Uvara ) 
of the nominally theistic schools ( aUvarikas ), when 
He is not conceived of as an Oriental despot, arbi- 
trarily imputing sin or virtue and assigning hell 
or heaven to His creatures, is practically only an 
Organizer of the world, keeping account of the 
actions {karma) of creatures in order to ensure 
their due recompense, and, after each period of 
chaos, re-constructing the universe in order to set 
each creature in the place which befits it. All the 
Hindus believe, as a matter of fact, in endless 
transmigrations. 

Another point worthy of remark is that, although 
the Buddhists maintain the uselessness of this ‘ Lora,’ 
a mere delegate of the karma of creatures, they 
nevertheless personify the karma , or Law. ‘ Even 
if I hid my sin from every one, I should not hide 
it from the Law ’ (cf. SBE xxxv. 295). But, as a 
general rule, retribution for deeds is believed to 
operate automatically by reason of an energy 
called the ‘indestructible* (the ‘invisible’ of the 
Brahmanical treatises), and the system is there- 
fore atheistic because it does away with the 
thought of a personal Being who would scrutinize 
the ‘ book of debts’ of which their treatises some- 
times speak. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that to believe in infallible and immutable justice is 
to recognize at least one of the thoughts which con- 
stitute the idea of God.. The Buddhists know that 
good actions can mix with evil ones and counteract 
their unhappy consequences ; they especially praise 
repentance, and by doing so raise themselves above 
the purely mechanical idea of karma {g.v.) t which 
they view as an intelligent force. 

It may be further remarked, that the contempla- 
tion of the Buddha plays in early Buddhism a rdle 
analogous to that which the Sahkhya-Yoga assigns 
to the contemplation of the ‘ Lord ’ [Uvara). 

2* It will be profitable to read the 2nd chapter 
of the Brahmajalasutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha , Lond. 1899, p. 30), where the Buddha 
explains how the god Brahma, being born at the 
commencement of the world-age in the midst of the 
heaven prepared for him by his karma , unconscious 
of his former existences, and witnessing the birth 
of the other gods whom he wished to have as com- 
panions, imagines that he is in truth * the Supreme 
One, the Lord of all, the Creator, the Ancient of 
Days, the Father of all that are and are to be.’ 
‘ These other beings are of my creation. And why 
is that so ? A while ago I thought, “ Would that 
they might come 1 ” And on my mental aspiration 
behold the beings came.’ 

The Kevaddhasutta ( ib . p. 280) is also very in- 
structive. It shows the reverence of the gods for 
the great Brahma, and how Brahma is inferior to 
the Buddha. A certain monk, in order to solve 
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a problem of cosmology, traverses the celestial 
regions, consulting the divinities. They refer him 
to Brahma. ‘ He is more potent and more glori- 
ous than we. He will know it.’ ‘ Where, then, is 
that great Brahma now ? 5 ‘We know not where 
Brahma is, nor why Brahma is, nor whence. But 
when the signs of his coming appear, when the 
light ariseth and the glory shineth, then will He 
be manifest . 5 Soon after, Brahma became mani- 
fest, and that monk drew near to him and asked, 
4 Where do the four great elements cease, leaving 
no trace behind ? 5 Bralmia then took the monk 
by the arm and led him aside and said, * These 
gods, my retinue, hold me to be such that there is 
nothing I cannot see, I have not realized. There- 
fore I gave no answer in their presence. But I do 
not know where the four elements cease. There- 
fore return to the Buddha, and accept the answer 
according as he shall make reply . 5 

3 . In the later literature of Buddhism there 
are found formal proofs of the non-existence of 
a God who creates and organizes the world, for 
example in the Bodhicharydvatara, ch. ix. ver. 
119 f. 


‘ Theisbs say that God is too great tor us to be able to com- 
prehend Him ; but then it follows that His qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of a Creator. Theiafcs further 
maintain that the nature of God is incomprehensible, and His 
work comprehensible. But (1) God, has created neither souls 
nor elements which are eternal : He does not bring about the 
birth of knowledge in the mind [compare Malebranche], since 
knowledge is produced by its object ; He does not allot pain 
and pleasure, which result from karma. Then (2) if God acts 
without desiring to act, it is because He is subject to another ; 
if He acts because He desires to act, He is subject to desire ; 
therefore He is not independent ; and (8) if He is independent 
of others, why does He not accomplish at one and the same 
time the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe ? 
An eternal and immutable cause ought to produce all its effects 
at the same time. Thus everything is momentaiy.’ 

Litxratoeb. — ‘ Abhidharmako$a, ’ in Burnouf, Introduction, 
Paris, 1844, p. 572; Buddhacharita ix. 53 (SEE xlix. 100); 
NSgaijuna, ‘Friendly Epistle,’ in JPTS, 1885, p. 16; ‘Bodhi- 
charyavatara,' ed. with commentary, in Bibl. Buddhica, Fr. 
tr., Introduction & la pratique dm future Bouddhas, Paris, 
1906; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Lond. 1899, 
‘Brahmajalasutta,’ and also ‘Tevijjasutta*: * that no Brahman 
has ever seen Brahma’ ; Oldenberg, Buddha^, 1906, p. 380 ; 
Bdm. Hardy, Buddhismus, Munster 1. W. 1890, p. 130 ; St. 
Clair-TisdaU, The Noble Eightfold Path , Lond. 1903, p. 161 1 
(ch. iv. ‘ Buddhism and Christianity ’). 

LOUIS DE LA YALLAE POUSSIH. 

ATHEISM (Egyptian).— No trace has yet been 
found of any definite atheistic teaching in Egypt. 
The contradictory, wholly incompatible, doctrines 
current in Egypt regarding the future life must 
have caused every thinking man to wonder and 
doubt, and when such a man appeared to accept 
them all and act upon them, if his motive was not 
simply to conform with custom, or to satisfy the 
superstition of his women-folk, it must have been 
the hope that one of the alternatives mightpossibly 
he correct enough to help towards bliss. The Song 
of the Harper, engraved in banqueting scenes in 
the tombs of kings and priests, urges to present 
enjoyment because death comes to all, and no one 
has ever returned to tell what has become of the 


dead; the most learned scribes and philosophers 
pass away and become as though they had never 
been. * Follow thy heart greatly ; but give bread 
to him that hath no field— so shalt thou have a 
good name among all posterity . 5 Such is the 
teaching of the Song. This text dates from the 
Middle Kingdom, hut was in vogue also later. 
Another, of late Ptolemaic age, when the Egyp- 
tian religion was indeed on the decline, is put into 
the mouth of a deceased lady. Inscribed upon her 
tombstone, it is addressed to her husband, the high 
priest of Ptah at Memphis, who was almost, if 
not quite, at the head of the Egyptian hierarchy. 
She counsels merrymaking and enjoyment in the 
years of life upon earth : the * western 5 land of 
0 dead is a land of wakeless sleep, of heavy 


I 


darkness, of forgetfulness ; and apparently im- 
plies that nothing could relieve the misery if the 
dead could feel it. It seems that these views be- 
longed in some degree to the varied face of ortho- 
doxy, which preached the Psychostasia, the reward 
in rich fields of Aalu and abundant food and happi- 
ness ; or, again, the attainment by the dead of all 
Divine powers ; or, again, the sad doctrine of a 
gloomy existence in the dark under world, relieved 
only by one hour of illumination each night while 
the sun passed between two of the clanging gates. 

Litb&atu&s.— There is no literature on the subject. For 
translations of the Songs, see W. Max M tiller, Die Liebespoesie 
dor alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 29 ff. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


ATHEISM (Greek and Roman).— As a dog- 
matic creed, consisting in the denial of every kind 
of supernatural power, atheism h as not often been 
seriously maintained at any period of civilized 
thought, and Plato goes so far as to assert that, 
while other erroneous views about the gods might 
be permanent, no one, after embracing in Ms youth 
the doctrine of atheism, had ever continued in it 
up to old age [Legg. 1 0. S88 G). Thus, in dealing with 
the statements of Greek and Latin texts, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those thinkers, such as Xeno- 
phanes (fr. 15, Diels, etc.), who rejected the gods 
of the popular religion, from those who repudiated 
the idea of God in its entirety. There are further 
difficulties arising from the fragmentary and often 
untrustworthy character of our authorities. A 
charge of atheism was a favourite controversial 
weapon, and how careful we should be in accepting 
isolated statements which impute it may be learnt 
from a consideration of the cases of Socrates (Plat. 
Apol. 26 C) and of the early Christians {Gibbon, 
Homan Empire, ii. 225). Moreover, the sceptic is 
always liable to be confounded with the atheist. 
Thus the attitude of Protagoras towards the pro- 
blems of theology is sufficiently indicated by the 
sentence preserved by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 51), in 
which he declares himself unable to affirm of the 
gods either that they are or that they are not. 
Nevertheless, other authorities (Epiphanius, adv. 
Hearts, iii. 2. 9 ; Diels, Doxogr. p. 591, X) testify to 
his absolute denial of the existence of God. These 
considerations will show the difficulty of apprais- 
ing the statements which impute atheism to the 
physicist Hippo, a contemporary of Pericles (Pint. 
Comm . Not. 31, p. 1075 A, etc.), or to the more 
notorious Diagoras of Melos. The latter, familiar 
to us from the allusions of Aristophanes {Nub. 830 ; 
Av. 1072), is said to have turned to atheism be- 
cause the gods failed to visit with punishment a 
flagrant wrong which had been committed against 
him (Sext. Math. ix. 53). We have more definite 
information about Theodoras of Gyrene, a follower 
of Aristippus, who lived in the latter years of the 
4th cent. B.c. His atheism was absolutely uncom- 
promising (Diog. L&ert. ii 97 ; Epiphan. Lc.; Diels, 
Doxogr. p. 591 ? 25), and formed a reasoned element 
in a philosophical system which was subversive of 
the foundations of customary morality. 

Again, atheism is the logical result of the ration- 
alizing system of Euhemeras ; but the charge is 
made against him (Pint. Is. et Osir. 23, p. 360 A) on 
precisely the same grounds as against the Stoics 
(Pint. Amat. 13, p. 757 C), and cannot of itself be 
held to imply more than his opposition to received 
religion. The same is true of the earlier attempt 
of Prodicus, who held that Divine honours were 
in the first place bestowed upon such natural 
objects as the sun and moon and the fruits of 
the earth, and next in order upon the civilizing 
benefactors of the human race (Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, Eng. tr. , Loud. 1901, L 430). To the same 
period belongs Critias, the leader of the Thirty 
Tyrants, who is ranked with the atheists by Sextus 
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{Math. ix. 54) on the strength of some remarkable 
verses, referred by other authorities, erroneously, 
as it would seem (Diels, Doxogr. proll. p. 59. 1), to 
the Sisyphus of Euripides. These lines are con- 
ceived in the spirit of a Callicles or a Thrasy- 
machus, as we meet them in the Gorgias and the 
Republic. The argument is founded on the Sophis- 
tic distinction between nature and convention; 
and the belief in God, which is made subsequent 
to the rule of morality imposed by law, is attributed 
to the policy of a cunning legislator, who sought 
to checlc secret immorality by the fiction of an 
eternal, all-seeing, and all- wise power, and to pro- 
cure obedience to its decrees by investing it with 
awe-inspiring attributes. 

Though denounced as a fiction in the age of the 
Sophists, the universality of religious belief among 
the nations of the world was always one of the 
strongest weapons possessed by the advocates of 
theism (Plat. Legg. 10. 886 A ; Sext. Math. ix. 60). 
The only exception which ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Theophrastus in his treatise on Piety 
(Bernays, Theophr. ub. Frommigkeit, p. 56), records 
was furnished by a doubtful story concerning the 
Thoes or Acrothoitae. They are said to have been 
a tribe living on the borders of Thrace, who, like 
Hesiod’s Silver [Race {Op. 1331), neglected entirely 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were swallowed up by 
an earthquake as a punishment for their atheism 
(Porphyr. de Abst. ii. 7, 8; Simplic. ad Epict. 
Enchir. 31. p. 95, 34, Diibn). Thus, whether viewed 
in connexion with popular opinion or with scien- 
tific thought, atheism appears to have been regarded 
by the ancients as a mark of coarseness, depravity, 
or eccentricity. 

Literature. — See the commentators on Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature , 
Lond. 1898, p. 295. For the charges against astronomers, Plato, 
Legg. 12, 967 A. See also Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato 3 , 
Oxford, 1892, index; Zeller, Stoics, etc., Eng. tr. new ed. 
1880, p. 465; G. Boissier, La Religion romaine 4, Paris, 1892; 
and other reff. throughout the article. A. C. PEARSON. 

ATHEISM (Indian, ancient). — The beginnings 
of Indian atheism can be traced back into the 
Vedic period. In the Rigveda the national god 
Xndra is derided in several passages (iv. 24. 10, x. 
119) ; and we read (ii. 12. 5, viii. 100. 3) of people 
who absolutely denied his existencefeven in those 
early days, we have here the first traces of that 
naive atheism which is so far from indulging in 
any philosophical reflexion that it simply refuses 
to believe what it cannot visualize, and which, in 
a later period, was known as the disbelief of the 
Lokayata system ; that is to say, of crass materi- 
alism (see art. LokXyata). 

It is different with the atheism which had grown 
into a conviction as the result of serious philo- 
sophical speculation ; this, in distinction from the 
other naive form, we may describe briefly as philo- 
sophic atheism. 

When the old Vedic religion developed into pan- 
theism, the figures of the old gods faded and became 
transient creatures. But, as such, they still lived 
in the philosophic systems of India, even in the 
atheistic Sankhya system (see Sankhya), and in 
the religions of Buddha and Mahavira, which found 
support in this system, and, like it, recognize no 
real God. Here these shadow-like gods afford an 
illustration of a fact which can be noted through- 
out the history of religion— that religious ideas 
belonging to earlier periods project themselves 
into a later and differently-conceived view of the 
world — one with which in essence they have ceased 
to have anything to do, but to which, nevertheless, 
they adapt themselves. In the Sankhya system, 
in Buddhism, and in the religion of the Jains, we 
find the belief in the existence of gods, demi-gods, 
and demons, as well as in heavens and hells. But 


the gods are only more highly organized and 
happier beings than men ; like the latter, they 
are within the samsara , ‘ circle of life/ and, unless 
they gain the saving knowledge which enables 
them to withdraw from worldly existence, they 
are obliged to change their bodies again. Nor 
have they escaped the power of death; conse- 
quently they are lower than the man who has 
reached the highest goal. In India, recognition of 
these faded gods of the people has been fully re- 
conciled with the atheistic view of the world. In 
the Sankhya system, belief in gods who have risen 
to evanescent godhead {janyetvara, MryeSvara) 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of 
God Eternal {nityeSvara), as regards whom the 
theists assume that He made the world by His 
will. The use of a special term ( Uvara , ‘the 
powerful’) in Indian philosophy obviously arose 
out of the endeavour to distinguish this God even 
verbally from the shadow-like gods of the people 
{ deva ). 

The positive way in which the existence of God 
is denied is one of the characteristic features of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which on that account is 
also continually denoted as nifibara (‘ godless ’). 
Again and again in the Sankhyasutras it is stated 
that the existence of God cannot be proved (i. 
92-94, v. 2-12, 46, 126, 127, vi. 64, 65, with the 
respective commentaries). Having regard to the 
aphoristic conciseness of this work, it is clear 
from this frequent repetition what importance was 
attached by the adherents of the Sankhya system 
to this point — the actual absence of any strict 
proof of the existence of God. The denial of God 
m the Sankhya philosophy is in essence the re- 
sult of the following ideas ; (1) the doctrine that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force 
which operates with physical necessity to develop 
itself for the purely receptive souls ; and (2) the 
general Indian conception of the after-effects 
of the actions of living beings, which instigate 
that natural force and guide its activity into 
definite channels. Other reasons seem to have 
contributed, especially the realization that the 
problem of misfortune cannot be solved by any 
of the speculations of theism. This idea is made 
use of by Vachaspatimisra (12th cent. A.D.) in the 
SdhJchya-tattva-Jcaumudi to SdhJchya-kdrikd , 57, as 
one of the main supports of the atheistic explana- 
tion of the world. It will he useful here, we think, 
to give a translation of this passage, which is so 
important and so characteristic of Indian thought. 
It runs thus : 

‘Every conscious action is, without exception, determined 
either by an egoistic purpose or by kindness. Since these two 
motives are excludediin the case of the creation of the world, 
it becomes impossible to assume that the creation of the world 
was due to conscious action. For a God whose wishes are all 
fulfilled can have had no personal interest whatever in the crea- 
tion of the world ; the possibility of any egoistic purpose conse- 
quently disappears. But neither can God have undertaken the 
creation from kindness; since before the act of creation souls 
suffered no pain— senses, bodies, and objects not having come 
into existence yet — from what could the kindness of God wish 
to have souls released? If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the kindness of God was shown later, when, after the act of 
creation, He saw His creatures full of jpain, we can hardly 
escape the argument in a circle : creation was the result of 
kindness, and kindness the result of creation l Further, a God 
who is actuated by kindness would create only joyful crea- 
tures, hut not creatures in different conditions. If to this some 
one objects that the difference results from the difference in 
that work for which individuals receive a reward from God, we 
reply that in that case the direction of the work on the part of 
that conscious, highest Being is entirely superfluous, for the 
effectiveness of the work performed by individuals (that is to 
say, the consequences of merit and guilt) fully explains itself 
without any supreme direction on the part of that God. ... 
On the contrary, that operation of unintelligent matter which 
we assume has no egoistic purpose behind it, nor is kindness its 
motive ; consequently it cannot be substantiated as against our 
theory that the stated grounds of refutation apply to it as well. 

This argument of Vachaspatimisra was repeated 
almost entirely by Madhavachaiya (14th cent. 
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A.d„) in the Sankhya chapter of Bis SarvadarSana - 
sangraha (p. 228 of tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough). These and similar reflexions^ had cer- 
tainly already forced themselves upon Iiapila, the 
originator of the Sahkhya philosophy, when he 
decided to take the bold step of publicly declar- 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
S&nkhya system was so often and so fiercely 
attacked as this may be inferred even from the 
fact that Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga sys- 
tem (see art. YOGA), introduced the idea of a 
personal god in the hope that he would thus 
make the Sahkhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen. The strict adherents of the Sahkhya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their own system new arguments by which to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of God. 
They placed first and foremost the sophistical 
alternative : Is God to be thought of as a free or as 
a fettered soul ! Regarded as a free soul, that is to 
say, one not connected with a body or with any 
physical organ, God would be devoid of all quali- 
ties, and particularly of desire and will— the pre- 
requisite of all creative activity ; He would also be 
without any motive for directing the world. Re- 
garded as a fettered soul, God would belong to 
the samsara , and, like all other beings, would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities ; 
in which case again He could not be creator 
and controller of the world, but only a nominal 
( paribhasika ) god who came into existence at the 
beginning of this world-period, and passes away 
with the end of it. If a theist raises against this 
argument the obvious objection that in that case 
God would belong neither to the free nor to the 
fettered souls, but must be assigned an exceptional 
lace, he receives the answer, 1 When a thing is 
efined as being unique In character, every basis 
upon which to argue is removed.’ 

This atheism of the Sahkhya philosophy, some- 
what softened by the recognition of the gods of the 
people, was taken over, as we have already noted, 
into Buddhism and the religion of the Jains. But 
in all probability it also bad an influence upon two 
schools of Brahman philosophy — the vaisesika 
and the Nyaya (see the two articles). These two 
schools were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 

Literature. — R. Garbe, Die Saftkkya-Philosophie, Leipzig* 
1894 ; L. Suali, in Mus6on t new ser. ix. 277-298; F. Max 
Miller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy , London, 1899, 
Deussen, Philosophie der Wpanishads, Leipzig-, 1899 (Eng. tar., 
Edin. 1905, esp. pp. 238, 407). See also artt. SI&khya, Yooa. 

R. Gabbe. 

ATHEISM (Indian, modern). — In modern India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of the Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards the materialism 
professed by the ancient Lokayatas, the,, modern 
predominance of a religious attitude founded on 
bhaktij or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically extinguished it Sporadic 
attempts to revive it have been made by isolated 
teachers, with but small success. The best known 
of these was the composition of the Sunisar, or 
‘ Essence of Emptiness,’ by a religious mendicant 
named Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called Sunyavadi doctrine. He flourished in the 
early part of the 19th cent, under the patronage 
of Days Ram, a JatRaja of Hathras in the central 
Gangetic Doab. Bakhtawar’s teaching went a 
step beyond simple materialism, and was an at- 
tempt to popularize it. According to him, nothing 
—God, or man, or any material object— exists. 
All is emptiness (Sunyatd). The one thing that 
exists is the Ego, and all conceptions are hut re- 
flexions of this Ego. 1 It is an error,’ he says, ‘ to 
think that the reflexion of my face in a glass is 
not my face, but is that of another. Similarly. 


whatever you see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father and mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the wise man and 
the fool, the male and the female.. It is you who 
are drowned in the stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You are the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
wake ; you dance for yourself. and you sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist and the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, whatever 
you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows 
are all but water’ (Wilson, Mel. Sects, 361), 

It was not to be expected that such a dreary 
creed would retain many adherents, and it 22 
doubtful if the few who were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present day. 

The atheism of the Sahkhya school is still pro- 
fessed by those learned men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jain* 
are the only real atheists of modern India, 

Literature.—’ Wilson, lUligimu Sects of the Hindus t howl 
1862, 351) ft. GEOBGK A. G&XEHSOH, 

ATHEISM (Jain).— Jainism is atheistical, if 
by atheism we understand the belief that there is 
no eternal Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things ; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
God. Nor need it mirpri.se nn that atheism should 
be essential to a religious system ; for even the 
most orthodox Br&hm&mc&l theologians, the 
Mimiimsakas of Kum&rilabh&tt*'« school, deny the 
existence of a Supreme God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the Jains (me Stokav&r* 
tiha, sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 

The Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
gods of many kinds and, various degrees of perfec- 
tion. But none of these gods Is eternal ; however 
long their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question Is exhausted. The 
longest life of a celestial being is that in the highest 
heaven Sarr&rthasiddhl, which lasts between 32 
and 33 sdaaropamas (‘oceans of years’). Gods 
are embodied souls, just like men or animals, 
differing from them in degree, not in kind ; for 
their greater power and perfection appertain to 
their divine body and organization, which is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life, and 
which they lose, on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be born again in some other state of life. But those 
souls who are not 'bom again, or, in other words, 
■are liberated, go np to the top of the universe 
and remain there for ever In the state of absolute 
perfection; they have no longer any connexion 
with the world, and cannot, therefore, have any 
influence upon it Accordingly the functions of a 
Supreme God, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
cannot be attributed to liberated souls ; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, t.e. the souls In the state 
of bondage, are subject to re-birth, none of them 
can be regarded as an eternal God. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknowledge a Supreme God in our 
sense of the word* 

Following up their theoretical views on this 
point, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
denounced the fallacies of, the arguments by which 
the Ny&ya and Vai£e$ika philosophers tried to 
prove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 
God as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz, the 
famous argument that all things, being products, 
presuppose a maker who has an intimate know- 
ledge of their material cause. The refutation of 
this argument will he found in the SyddvOdaman* 
jari, in the Commentary on the ^a^arkt Tmsamueh- 
chaya , and many similar works. The Jains also 
controvert the views of the Yed&ntins and of 
the followers of the Yoga philosophy regarding 
Brahman or I^vara as the Runr«ini.<a. and. Cause 
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of the world. But the N y aya- V aisesikas seem to 
have been their most formidable opponents in this 
controversy about the existence of God. 

Though the Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as 
we understand the term, still they would probably 
object to being styled atheists. While admitting 
that the world is without beginning or end, and 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, 
they recognize a highest deity (paramadevata) as 
the object of veneration, viz. the Jina, i.e. the 
teacher of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely 
free from all passions and delusion, and being 
possessed of omniscience, has reached absolute per- 
fection after having annihilated all his Icarma {Sad- 
darsanasamuchchaya, 45 f., Calcutta, 1907). It must 
be remarked, however, that there are innumerable 
Jinas who, having proclaimed the sacred Law, have 
reached perfection, and have passed out of this 
world of change and woe. Prayers are addressed 
to them by the faithful, just as if they did or would 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devout adorer ; 
but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to any- 
body, as he is utterly indifferent to all that belongs 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions. 
He therefore does not reward the adorers or 
satisfy their wishes, but in his stead the gods who 
watch and control true Discipline {&asand- 
dhisthdyikd devatas) hear their prayers; for the 
practice of the discipline taught by the Jinas is 
the best mode of worshipping them. In the case of 
spiritual gifts vouchsafed to the worshipper, the 
explanation given comes to this : the adoration of 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec- 
tions of the Jinas. In this sense the Jinas are 
regarded as the highest deity ( paramadevata ); 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model 
of that practised in Hindu temples. 

Literature. — There Is no literature beyond the texts quoted 
In the article. H. JACOBI.. 

ATHEISM (Jewish). — Atheism as a system of 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no 
equivalent for the term in the Hebrew language or 
literature. The deliberate denial of the existence 
of a Being who is responsible for the activity of 
nature and for the course of history presupposes 
a systematic analysis and explanation of natural 
and historical phenomena as the necessary effects 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno- 
mena in the way the Greek did, and to trace them 
back to physical laws and principles — the indis- 

S rnsable basis of all conscious atheistic doctrines. 

e was more disposed to err on the side of poly- 
theism than on that of atheism. 

i. Atheism in ancient I srael. — Nevertheless there 
are passages to be found in the OT from which 
we can conclude that disbelief in the existence 
of God (or gods) was extant among the people in 

f re-exilic times, and that this disbelief was regarded 
y the prophets and psalmists as the source of the 
wickedness of the masses. It is also likely that 
the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
prophets contended were not the result of genuine 
superstition, but of real indifference towards all 
the gods served, whose worship was merely a pre- 
text for indulgence in all kinds of licence and 
crime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly 
by political and social considerations. But the 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be 
thoughtlessness, indifference, ignorance, sensuality. 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people 
and to induce them to shake off their indifference. 
Jeremiah very often speaks in this tenor. The most 


outspoken passage is Jer 5 13 * They have denied the 
Lora, and said, He is not.’ Here the prophet has 
in view the more intelligent members of his race, 

* the great men 5 who ought to * know the way of 
the Lord } (5 5 ). While pleading absolute ignorance 
and folly for the degraded masses with whom it 
would be useless to argue (5 4 ), he addresses himself 
to the leaders who are avowed atheists. The fact 
that they swear by the name of Jahweh (5 2 ) does 
not contradict the assumption that the prophet 
accuses the people of practical atheism. As their 
oaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
of Jahweh without believing in His existence. 
Jeremiah employs the cosmological proof for the 
existence of Goa (5 20-25 ), in order to convince the 
people of their folly. But the confident use of the 
proof makes it quite clear that he merely intends 
to dispel the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
to refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
natural phenomena he refers to (cf. also Is 32°, 
Pr 30 1 - 4 , Ps 12. 36. 58 11 74). Psalms 10 and 14 (53) 
contain passionate outbursts against the nabhtil 
(‘ impious,’ ‘ fool ’) who denies the existence of God, 
and thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 

* The impious says in his heart, There is no God 5 

(Ps I4 1 ). ‘ The wicked in the haughtiness of his 

countenance saith, He will not require. All his 
thoughts are: There is no God* (Ps 10 4 ). The 
nabhal, however, typifies the whole people. * There 
is none that doeth good, no, not one/ It is not 
likely that Ps 14 1 refers to Edom or some other 
enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psalmen *, p. 36, 
Delitzsch, and others ; the reading of ‘ Gebal 9 by 
Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
reckless ignoring or denial of the omniscience of 
God or His very existence that is dwelt upon by 
the psalmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
decay of the Jewish people (which in the end 
must lead also to political ruin). Atheism and 
immorality are regarded as being inseparably 
connected with each other. 

2. Post-exilic times. — In late post-exilic times 
we lose sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
have existed among the Jews, for there were no 
more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people. 
Moreover, , the contact with Babylonian culture 
had given ’rise to the mythical beliefs which from 
the days of Ezekiel became identified with Judaism, 
and which have found definite recognition in the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Again, the 
revival of the religious and national spirit under 
Ezra was destined to dispel that ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of which Jeremiah and the psalm- 
ists complained, and the second Temple could 
not very well accommodate arrogant and defiant 
unbelievers. The influence of Hellenism was no 
doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 
fervour and the loss of national self-consciousness 
during the period immediately preceding the time 
of the Maccabseans, but that influence never went 
so far as to cause the Jews to adopt the Greek 
Pantheon or to deny the existence of an invisible 
God. It was their unflinching faith in their only 
(invisible) God that later on prevented the Jews 
in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
fellow-citizens in the worship of the local deities, 
and created the feelings of hatred which resulted 
in the curious charge of 4 atheism * being made 
against the Jews — a charge which Josephus refuted 
with great vigour (Josephus, c. Apionem , ii. § 6). 

3. Philo against Atheism. — Jewish thinkers, 
however, have never ignored atheism. Philo de- 
votes two chapters in his de Somniis (§§ 43, 44) to a 
refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a Jewish 
standpoint. The wicked say that c this Universe 
is the only thing which is perceptible to the out- 
ward senses, and visible, having never been created, 
and being destined never to be destroyed, but being 
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uncreated and imperishable, not requiring any 
superintendence or care, or regulation, or manage- 
ment. 5 This view must lead to universal disorder 
and anarchy, that means to the ruin of man- 
kind ( ib . % 44). All that uphold this view are sure 
to meet with severe hut well-deserved punishment, 
as all wicked people always do (§ 45). The world 
cannot exist without a ruler, as a house cannot 
exist without a master, or a country without a 
leader [ib . ). 

4. Atheism in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. 
— The final ruin of the Jewish nation and its great 
humiliation by the Romans in the 1st cent, after 
Christ made reckless ignoring or denying of the 
existence of God impossible. The deepening of 
the religions sense and the attachment to the great 
literary products of the past caused by the down- 
fall led to the development of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic literature, which henceforth dominated 
Judaism and put an end to atheistic beliefs and 
practices. _ There is no reference in the Talmud 
to theoretical atheism, and no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God. The Min or the 
Apikoros (Epicurean) is not necessarily an atheist, 
but one who denies one of the principles of the 
Jewish faith. Immortality, Resurrection, Divine 
origin of the Law, and several other tenets are of 
equal importance with the belief in God as regards 
the application of the above designations. The 
term that approaches most closely the meaning of 
the word ‘ atheist 5 is Jcofer be* ijclcar [i.e. 4 one who 
denies the first principle 5 ), which occurs for the 
first time in Bah. Shabbath, 166, and is frequently 
used in modern Rabbinic literature. 

Among the Jewish thinkers and religious philo- 
sophers of the Middle Ages, there was none who 
denied the existence of God or could in any way be 
described as an atheist (although pantheistic ideas 
are frequently to be found in their works). The 
problem of reconciling Aristotle with the Bible 
necessitated the discussion of the question of 
creation, of the attributes of God, and of the 
eternity of matter (maintained by the Muham- 
madan atheists and adopted by Crescas), but the 
existence of a free, personal God had never been 
questioned by any Jewish philosopher down to 
Spinoza. 

5. Spinoza. — Spinoza himself can scarcely be 
described a,s an atheist. To an atheist nature is 
possible without God, and matter is responsible to 
itself— -not to mind-— for its existence and develop- 
ment. Mind is altogether denied, for the assump- 
tion of mind is incompatible with the materialistic 
conception of the Universe which leads to atheism. 
Spinoza denies the existence of anything beyond 
God. Mind and matter are attributes of the same 
substance, of deus (sive natura ). Certainly there 
is no free, personal God in existence according to 
Spinoza, and in a religions sense this amounts to 
atheism. But man himself is part of God, and is 
thus in no need of worshipping any Deity. It is 
the ‘intellectual love of God 5 that makes man 
perfect— an idea which, although vague and capable 
of various interpretations, is incompatible with 
consistent atheism. The influence of the Jewish 
religious philosophy on Spinoza was too great to 
allow him to become anything hut a pantheist. 

6 . Modern Jewry, — The philosophical views and 
ideas of modem Jews are so closely connected with 
the standard of culture and the ideas of the 
nations among whom they live, that they do not 
admit of separate treatment. Every school of 
thought has its Jewish followers, and Biichner, 
Darwin, and Haeckel are just as popular among 
free-thinking J ews as they are among free-thinking 
Christians. But the charge often made against 
modem J ews, that the proportion of atheists among 
them is greater than among their Christian neigh- : 


r hours, is unfounded. There is scarcely a Jewish 

■ thinker to be found who has included atheism in 
' his system, while the great masses of the Jewish 
• people all over the globe still faithfully believe in 
^ the God of their fathers, and twice daily proclaim 
, their faith in the words of Moses : 4 Hear, 0 Israel, 
[ the Lord our God, the Lord is one/ In the last 
> decade or two there has been a tendency growing 

- among the Jewish proletariat of the East of 
Europe to combine doctrines of atheism and hatred 
of religion with their socialistic ideas. The well* 

r educated leaders of the working classes suc- 
‘ ceeded in spreading those doctrines among the 
j young Jewish workers, by providing them with 
: the necessary literature "in their own Yiddish 

- language by translation from the European lan- 

■ guages. But the rise of the Jewish national 
. (Zionist) movement has in the last few years 
. proved most effective in stopping the growth of 

those tendencies, and is now bringing the despair- 
ing, ill-treated, starving Jewish labourer back to 
the camp of Israel and to the God of Ms fathers. 
With the revival of the hope for better times, the 
belief in God’s mercy ana omnipotence has also 
been revived. _ A great truth is expressed in the 
sayingof the Rabbins : 4 Israel, and the Law, and 
the Holy One (blessed be He !) are one/ Israel 
cannot exist without a firm belief in his God, 4 the 
one and only God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe/ 

Literati? rk . — D . Neumark, QemhickU der j$Mi isehm Philo* 
sophie des MittelaUers, Berlin, 1907 ; G. S. Spiegler, (ie^chiehte 
der Philmophie dm Judmtutm * Leipzig, 1890 ; T. K. Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms , London, 1888 (pp. 33-80} ; art. * Atheism' in 
JE r and in Hamburger. SaUS DAICHES. 

ATHEISM (Muhammadan). — The Muslim 
world has at no time been a favourable soil for 
the growth or continuation of agnosticism, and in 
Arabic literature unorthodox tenets of all sorts 
are apt to be described by the word zandaqah, 
which, though of uncertain origin (being derived 
by some from the Syriac, by' others from the 
Persian), is probably the correct term for such 
systems as deny the existence of a personal God 
and the moral government of the world. Another 
name for the holders of such opinions is derived 
from the word dahr, 4 time/ and signifies 4 be- 
lievers in the eternity of the world/ i.e. in its 
having no beginning. The earliest persons credited 
with these doctrines are certain of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents, including the leader of the 
long - continued opposition against him, Abu 
Sufyan b. Umayyah, who are ail supposed to have 
learned their 4 atheism 5 from the Christians of the 
Harrah [? IJirah] (Tha' alibi. Laid* if al~ma'drif t p. 
64). The charge against Abu Sufyan is not borne 
out by history, and of the others we know too 
little to estimate its probability ; but the supposi- 
tion that such opinions would originate from Chris- 
tians, and especially monks, seems to have been 
due to the cultivation by Oriental Christians of 
certain forms of Greek philosophy ; whence, in the 
legend that tells us how the Khallf Ma’mun (ob. 
A.D. 833) acquired his library of Greek books, the 
Greek king is advised to send his library to the 
Muslim ruler on the ground that * these sciences’ 
have never been engrafted on a religious system 
without ruiningit. 

In early Arabic writers the system of the Zindiqs 
seems to be inextricably confused with that of 
Manes, whose followers were fiercely persecuted 
by the early Abbasids. The locus classicus on 
the subject for the early Abbasid period is in the 
Zoology (iv. 141-144) of Jahi? (oh. A.D. 869), where, 
however, a Zindtq is confuted by the Khallf 
Ma’mun by means of a puzzle which could only 
trouble one who believed in dualism. The verses 
which the author cites show, nevertheless, that Hie 
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persons with whom he is dealing held the leading 
tenets of the atheists : ‘You have given presents,’ 
says Hammad 'Ajarrad in a lampoon on 'Umarah 
b. Harbiyyah, ‘ to one who asserts that the heavens 
made themselves, and that the earth was not laid 
out by its Creator.’ On this the author makes 
the curious remark that no one asserts that the 
universe with its organization came of itself, and 
that IJammad’s ascription of this doctrine to the 
persons whom he lampoons might count as a proof 
that he held them innocent ; and that, in fact, the 
satirist was himself a colleague of the objects of 
his lampoon. J ahi? then proceeds to enumerate the 
persons who constituted this society of sceptics, 
and his list contains some names that are familiar 
from the Kitab al-Aghdni, while others are more 
obscure : Ijjammad ‘Ajarrad, Hammad the Reciter, 
IJammad b. al-Zibriqan, Yunus b. Harun, ‘All 
b. al-Khalll, Yazid b. al-Faid, 'Ubadah, Jamil 
b. Mahfu?, Qasim, Mutl‘, Walibah b. al-IJabbab, 
Aban b. 'Abd al-Hami<l, ‘Umarah b. Harbiyyah. 
‘All these were in constant communication, and 
might be considered one person.’ Of these, Yunus 
addressed a pamphlet to the Byzantine emperor, 
showing up the vices of the Arabs and the defects 
of Islam. Aban figures in a satire by the well- 
known poet Abu Nuwas (ob. A.D. 810), partly as a 
follower of Manes, but partly as a rationalist : 

* I sat one day with Aban (plague on him !), when the time for 
the first prayer came, and the call was duly uttered by a correct 
and clear-voiced speaker. 

We all repeated the call to prayer to the end. Then said 
Aban : “ How could you testify to that [i.e. the Muslim formula 
of faith] without ocular demonstration ? So long as I live I shall 
never attest anything but what I see with my eyes.” Then I 
said: “Glory to Goa”; he said: “Glory to Manes.” I said: 
“ Jesus was an Apostle ” ; he said : “ Of Satan.” I continued : 
“Moses was the interlocutor of the Gracious and Faithful One”; 
he said : “ Then your God must have a tongue and an eye. And 
did He create Himself ? or who created Him?” So I held my 
tongue before this obstinate blasphemer.' 

The poet then gives a list of sceptics, containing 
several of the names that have already been men- 
tioned. In the tales told about them in the Kitab 
al-Aghanitbsy are not distinguished from dualists, 
and ‘ their hook,’ which was said to be in the hands 
of the daughter of Muti' b. Xyas when arrested 
for zandaqah, was probably the work ascribed to 
Manes. In Tabari, lii. 588 (A.D. 786), an account is 
given of their system which is clearly more posi- 
tive than negative, enjoining washings, to which 
Jahi? {loc. cit.) adds respect for animal life and 
vagrancy. 

‘ Vagrancy means with them that they may not abide two 
nights in the same dwelling ; the vagrants among them always 
wander in pairs, and adopt four rules— saintliness, purity, 
veracity, ana poverty.' 

The author then tells a story about two of these 
Zindiqs, who suffered themselves to he beaten 
almost to death on suspicion of stealing jewels 
which they had seen an ostrich swallow, rather 
than let any harm happen to the ostrich. From 
these ‘ atheists ’ par excellence other free-thinkers 
were careful to distinguish themselves : e.g. the 

E oet Basshar b. Burd (ob. A.D. 783), who himself 
ad a reputation for unorthodoxy, and in one of 
his verses prayed to the Prophet Muhammad to 
join with him in an attack upon the Deity. Abu 
Nuwas himself was severely punished for being 
& ‘ dualist,’ because he ridiculed the angels (Tabari, 
lii. 964). 

Although this sect was persecuted almost to 
extermination in the 2nd cent, of Islam, this fact 
did not prevent the rise of other systems branded 
by the orthodox as ‘ atheistic.’ 

The most famous founder of a system of the sort 
in the latter part of this and the first half of the 
3rd Islamic cent, was Abu’l-Husain Ahmad b. 
Yahya al-Rawandl, reckoned by later historians as 
one of the three Zindiqs of Islam. A sect bearing 
the name Rawandi is mentioned by Tabari shortly 


after the accession of Mansur (A.H. 140 [A.D. 757-8]). 
They came from Rawand in the country between 
Qashan and Isfahan, and held the strange opinion 
that Mansur was himself the Deity. Ahmad 
al-Rawandi was somewhat later, as he died in A.H. 
245 or 250, but as early as A.H. 189 he recited his 
works in Baghdad. His followers were also called 
abnd 9 u al-daulah , ‘ sons of the Empire,’ with refer- 
ence to a book by him called ‘The Empire,’ in 
about 2000 leaves. He appears to have taught the 
eternity of matter, as a book was written in re- 
futation of his opinion that ‘ a body could not he 
created out of nothing.’ * 

Besides sectarians, there were persons of import- 
ance notorious for holding liberal opinions at most 
periods of the Khallfate. In the 2nd cent., atheistic 
verses, it is said, were composed by the Umayyad 
Khallf Yazid b. al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik (ob. A.D. 
744; Aghanivi. 123), who also displayed great con- 
tempt for the ordinances of religion. In the 3rd cent, 
the poet Abu Tammam (ob. A.H. 231 [A.D. 846]) had 
this reputation, though his extant poems appear 
to show no trace of unorthodoxy. It was earned 
with apparently more justice by his successor as 
chief poet in the following century, Abu’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanahbi (ob. A.H. 354 [A.D.* 965]), 
whose brilliant odes are, in the opinion of Muslim 
critics, defaced by utterances which imply dis- 
respect for prophets and revealed religion. His 
most offensive line in their opinion is one in which 
he tells his patron, an ‘ Alid, ‘ the greatest miracle 
of the man of Tihamah {i.e. Muhammad) is that he 
is thy father ’ ; in another he tells a patron that 
if his sword had hit the head of Lazarus on the 
battlefield, Jesus would not have been able to 
restore him to life ; and that if the Red Sea had 
been like his hand, Moses could never have crossed 
it. 

Somewhat later in the 4th cent, of Islam comes 
the second of the great Zindiqs, Abu Hayyan ‘All 
al-Tauhidi (ob. A.H. c. 400 [A.D. 1009]), whose works 
are said to have been more dangerous than those of 
the others, because, while the others proclaimed 
their unbelief, he expressed his in innuendoes. 
Such of his works as are now accessible seem harm- 
less and even pious. Still, in a story told by him in 
an apparently lost hook, copied by Yaqut in his 
Dictionary of Learned Men (ii. 45-51), he pours 
ridicule on a secretary of State who is advised by 
his friends to study Euclid, but finds heresy in 
the first two definitions, and so will proceed no 
further. And, indeed, the study of Greek philo- 
sophy, of which portions were translated or tra- 
vestied in Arabic, and taught to aspirants after 
the medical profession, was generally thought to 
indicate atheism; and ‘the naturalists ana phy- 
sicians,’ with whom the astrologer is sometimes 
joined, are said to deny the resurrection of the 
body, and therewith the future life. 

It is curious that the writer who brings this 
accusation is himself the third of the great Zindiqs, 
Abu’ 1- Ala AJimad b. ‘Abdallah of Ma'arrah (ob. 
1057 A.D.), ‘discovered’ by Alfred von Kremer, 
who translated many of his verses. Three of his 
works in particular were supposed to he tainted 
with unbelief : the Luzumiyyat, ‘ Double Rhymes,’ 
made familiar by von Kremer ; the ‘ Divine For- 
giveness,’ epitomized by R. A. Nicholson in JBAS, 
1902 ; and a volume of poems called ‘ I ask pardon, 
and do thou ask it,’ of which the present writer 
has collected some fragments in his dissertation, 
‘Index operum Abu’ I- Abe Ma‘arrensis,’ in the 
volume of studies in memory of Amari. The most 
considerable collection of heretical or atheistic 

* One of his criticisms on the Qur'an is quoted in the Letter* 
of Hamadham (ob. A.B. 396 [a.d. 1005-6]), ed. Beyrut, p. 18. 
He asked the grammarian Ibn ‘Arab! whether 1 to make one 
taste the garment of hunger ' (Qur. xvi. 118) was really an Arabio 
phrase. 
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epigrams composed "by or attributed to this author 
is to be found in Yaqut’s Dictionary of Learned 
Men (i, 189-194} ; and, indeed, they seem to go in 
the direction of agnosticism as far as it is possible 
to go. _ All known religions are branded as error. 
Mankind consists of two classes — the wise who have 
no religion, and the fools who are religious. The 
real meaning of the assertion that there is a 
Creator outside space and time is that he who 
asserts it has no intellect. 

*Do not suppose the statements of the Prophets to be true ; 
they are all fabrications. Men lived comfortably till they came 
and spoiled life. The “ sacred books ” are only such a set of 
idle tales as any age could have and indeed did actually pro* 
* "Wl ^consistency that God should forbid the taking 
of life, and Himself send two angels to take each man’s ! And as 
for the promise of a second life— the soul could well have dis- 
pensed with both existences/ 

It is remarkable that the author should also 
have preached vegetarianism in an extreme form, 
as apparently was done by the earlier Zindim ; 
still more, that he should have devoted much of his 
time to the composition of sermons and other works 
of an edifying character. 

In orthodox circles the possession of philosophical 
books long continued to be an indication of here- 
tical tendencies, and the burning of such books by 
authority was not uncommon. The employment 
of Avicenna and similar students of Greek systems 
m government offices was unpopular, and is con- 
demned by historians. In the 6th cent, of Islam 
there was a considerable development of pan- 
theistic Sufiism, which produced a series of works 
which, under pretence of orthodoxy and devout- 
* e «V n reality substituted for the personal God 
ana the future life of Islam notions that were irre- 
concilable with either and were supported by an 
interpretation of the Qur’an so far-fetched as to be 
ludicrous and irreverent. The most famous of 
these are the poem of Ibn al-Farid (556-632 a.h. 
[A. D. 1161-1235]), called from its rhyme TdHyyah , 
of Ibn ’Arabi (550-638 A.H. [A.D. 
1155-1240]) called IWw al~]fikam, ‘Gems of 
Maxuns. Both these works at different times 
brought their owners into danger, and were the 
*5*® note ( see Em* lyas, History of Eqypt , ii, 
119 [875 A. H. ] and 219 [888 A.H.], where the latter 
book is described as the work of a worse unbeliever 
than Jew, Christian, or Idolater). Of the com- 
ments on the Qur’an which this work contains it is 
sufficient to cite that on the story of the Golden 
Calf ; according to Ibn ’Arab! (or the Prophet, who 
revealed this work to him in a dream), Moses found 
fault with his brother for not approving of the 
worship of the Calf, since Aaron should have known 
that nothing hut God could ever be worshipped, 
and therefore the Calf was (like everything' else) 

Refutation of the ojpinions of the ‘ atheists ’ was 
one of the purposes of the science called halam , or 

SSSKfeg; g' 

treatise called AUMunqidh mm al-dalal, into three 
classes: the duhris, ‘an ancient sect who denied 
the Creator, maintained the eternity of the world, 
and the eternity of generation,— -these are the 
; the ‘ Naturalists/ who allow the exist- 
ence of a Creator, but suppose the life and soul to 
be the result of the admixture of elements and 
body, and to cease at death $ and 

Aeir S ° crate3> Plato> Aristotle > 

+r^fi S ca meW 4 ivisiozi is Fiven in the 

fiSS 86 ? n Sect l b y rbn 5azm (ob. 456 A.H. [a.d. 
1064]), where, after refutation of the Sophists, who 
make knowledge either non-existent or relative 
the author deals with those who (1) say the world 
is eternal, without Creator or Governor ; (2) say 
that the world is eternal, with a Creator and 


Governor; (3) say that, besides God, Time, Space, 
and the Soul are eternal. In addition to the other 
names that have been mentioned, this author 
gives the believers in these positions the name 
mulhid , * heretic,’ and gives the name of one of the 
upholders of the first as ’Abdallah b. ’Abdallah b. 
Shunaif. It could not be expected that many 
names of the supporters of such unpopular opinions 
would be recorded. 

Literaturs. — There is bo treatise, so far as we are aware, 
in any European language bearing on the subject. The orig inal 
sources are given in the course of the article. 

D. S. Margououth. 

ATHLETICS, ATHLETICISM* - Athleti- 
cism, notwithstanding the great and elaborate de- 
velopments which have taken place in the last 
hundred years, is to be understood only as an 
expression of a very primitive instinct — the" instinct 
to play. All tbe evolution of twentieth century 

r rts and games— the elaboration of rules, the 
elopmenfc of muscle and nerve— is a provision 
for the impulse, the same in lambkins and in 
babies, in savages and in civilized men and women, 
to stretch their limbs, to overcome elemental forces, 
to contend against self-imposed difficulties and 
against each other. 

# It is interesting, in an attempt to analyze athleti- 
cism or to review athletics, to note the various 
forms of amusement which have sprung from that 
instinct to gambol, and the various factors in 
modem sports which make them appeal to various 
people. It Is impossible to treat the subject ex- 
haustively ; one could scarcely enumerate all the 
different kinds of sport, much less discuss them. 
There are, however, some points worthy of con- 
sideration as suggesting the different kinds of de- 
velopment in physique and in character, acquired 
by different forms of exercise. Walking, running, 
leaping, dancing, hill-climbing, and swimming are 
onr simplest sports. In these a man pits himself 
against natural difficulties, for the most part 
fighting against the force of gravity, and develops 
muscle and nerve in comparatively gross combina- 
tions of movements. In other words, there is 
achieved by these primitive exercises the kind of 
development of muscle and nerve which all young 
animals achieve when they learn to disport them- 
selves in air, on land, or in water. That is the 
elementary stage of athletics, very like what the 
savage attains to when he executes a wax-dance. 
It represents the demand of the body to be 
allowed to grow to its full stature— and a little 
over. The surplus we call play. In these days 
the same kind of simple development Is achieved 
by such exercises as are now in England associated 
with the name of Sandow. If one has not oppor- 
tunity to climb hills or battle with waves, one may 
4 bring up * the muscles by daily contest with im- 
provised forces of an elastic nature, when the strain 
and the stress axe finely adjusted and each day’s 
ambition is to increase both. At this level of 
athleticism there seem to be only two kinds of 
°¥Pprtxmity to get rid of surplus energy, 
and the function of the muscle substance and the 
S i m x 3 ? <il . s P? sin g of elements in the blood which 
clog the vital mechanism. 

Another kind of effect is experienced when im- 
plements are introduced for outdoor sport. About 
the simplest of exercises at this level are stilt- 
walking and pole-vaulting, and here we begin to 
realize a development which can never be achieved 
by primitive exercises. The feeling one has In 
pole-vaulting, when, by his own effort, he raises 
himself on a pole over a nine-foot fence, is quite 
different from the effect in simple high leaping. 
So also is the effect of high stilt- walking* In ootli 
of these there is demanded also a skill in move- 
ment which, added to the pleasant sensation, 
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makes a nerve-muscle combination on a plane 
much higher than that of natural movements. 

This brings us to the innumerable varieties of 
games in which a ball of some kind is used. Of 
these football is the most elementary, so far as the 
impedimenta of the game are concerned. There 
has always been a great difference of opinion as to 
whether the Rugby or the Association game is the 
better, but the discussion is idle, for the two games 
are not comparable. The feeling and the skill in a 
Rugby game when one plays with an oval ball and 
is allowed to use one’s hands freely, are obviously 
quite different from those of an Association game, 
which is played with a round hall and in which 
the use or the hands is not allowed. The same 
sort of idle dispute is waged over the respective 
advantages of golf and cricket. The two games 
have little in common, except that, in both, one tries 
to strike a hall with an implement under conditions 
which usually make the stroke difficult, and in those 
who are skilful at such games the nerve-muscle 
development is of a very high order. The same, of 
course, is true of other games — lacrosse, hockey, 
tennis, racquets, lawn -tennis, croquet, and the rest. 
A most important change comes about when the 
athlete employs something to carry him — a boat 
to row in or to sail, a bicycle, motor, or horse. 
The game of polo is probably the most athletic of 
all games. It develops strength and endurance; 
it requires co-operation between man and beast 
which is always inspiriting; and to he able to 
strike a ball which may be moving with great 
rapidity, the striker himself riding at breakneck 
speed, while all the time one hand is engaged 
with the pony, betokens a development of eye and 
nerve and muscle of the highest order. One is 
naturally tempted to pass from polo to other forms 
of horseback exercise, hut one may not dwell 
upon the glories of the chase. 

i. The hygienic effect of athleticism is its first 
justification. The contribution to the health of 
the community derived from sports is incalculable. 
It consists chiefly in the development of the chest 
from full breathmg of fresh air ; in the increase in 
the circulation from the acceleration of the heart’s 
action ; in the quickening of appetite and the 
promotion of digestion ; in the elimination of 
waste products achieved by muscular exercise, 
rapid breathing, and perspiration; and, perhaps 
most important of all, in the rest and change it 
affords to a tired and dull brain. When we hear 
any one ask what form of exercise would be best 
for him, our answer, especially in the case of 
adults, should almost invariably be— -that which 
he most enjoys. Even exercises so mild as howling 
and croquet promote nearly all the good results 
just enumerated if entered into with zest and 
keenly pursued. On the other hand, caution should 
be exercised lest excess of effort lead to injury. 
The most important ill effect, and one not suffici- 
ently considered and often entirely overlooked, is 
a dilatation or strain of the heart. This some- 
times occurs in young people who are pressed to do 
too much. Roys at school may suffer irreparable 
injury from being made to play a strenuous game 
of football, or take a long cross-country run, when 
they are not toned up to the effort. More fre- 
quently heart-strain occurs in adults who are of a 
sporting nature — men who, perhaps on the occasion 
ot their school sports, come ill-conditioned from 
the desk and try a quarter-mile race; or who 
tramp for eight hours on ‘the Twelfth’ without 
preparation ; or who are carried away in the Christ- 
mas vacation, after weeks of muscular idleness, 
and ride to the finish on their first day with 
hounds. The next most important injury is perhaps 
apoplexy — a rupture of a blood-vessel. We read 
frequently of some one having suffered a paralytic 


shock when engaged in sport, and that means that 
he has neglected his exercises and allowed Ms 
blood-vessels to become hard, then has subjected 
them to an unwonted stress. It is doubtful if 
bones become brittle from want of exercise, though 
some, authorities maintain that they do. It is 
certain that, without exercise, muscles become 
flabby and cannot meet unwonted demands of a 
severe kind. In wrestling, for example, which 
has become very popular of late (and deservedly 
so, for it calls into play more functions than any 
other game not implemented by tools), one is apt 
to ask the hones and muscles to do too much, and 
strain and laceration of muscle are very likely to 
follow. The lesson to he gathered is that one 
should keep oneself as fit as possible, take as much 
moderate exercise as may he, hut never attempt 
anything severe without due preparation. 

2. The good and the ill effects of athletics in mould- 
ing character are not to he so plainly set forth. It is 
certain, however, that sports have been and are of 
enormous importance in their effect upon a nation’s 
mind and moials ; and probably nowhere so much 
as on British soil. The Kind of trite saying which 
echoes 4 the Duke’s ’ remark about our battles being 
won on the playgrounds of our schools, describes 
only a fraction of the influence exerted by athletics 
on a people’s character. It would he unwise to he 
an unconditional advocate of sport, but it is useful 
to try to see what the effects or it are. 

It may he well to dispose first of the evil effects 
often attributed to athletics. And, at the outset, 
let us observe that athletics never can give to man 
of hoy, woman or girl, what they did not have at 
least potentially before. Athletics are a form of 
education, and can only elicit and develop the 
qualities, physical and mental, good or HI, already 
gifted by nature. Thus, for example, we are told 
that athletics tend to make men brutal, but that 
is true only of those who are already cruel. In 
any case, well-conducted sport, as, for example, 
modem football with its penalties for rough play, 
tends all the other way. In the present writers 
opinion, the charge is most fairly laid at the door 
oi those who conduct big 4 shoots ’ in which there 
is wanton destruction of birds which may almost 
be described as domesticated fowl ; and there axe 
other so-called sports sometimes conducted so as to 
transgress the law of sport that every creature 
should he given a fair chance. But these are the 
exceptions. A good Master of Hounds is as humane 
as he is expert, as just as he is ingenious, in the 
ursuit of stag, fox, or otter. To a big-game 
unter the temptation to kill for killing’s sake, 
when, as often happens, no other white man is at 
hand to see, may he considerable. But even then 
self-restraint and humanity are part of the eti- 
quette of the sport. Sometimes it is alleged of 
smgle-handed games, like golf, that they are selfish ; 
that, when a man is playing for his own hand, 
he is doing something not so good as when he is 
playing for his side, as in cricket. The argument 
is superficial, as both results and theory show. 
It is safe to assert that the average cricketer plays 
as selfishly as the average golfer. In both cases 
the play itself makes wholly for self-forgetfulness. 
The man who, at the moment of the stroke, thinks 
what is going to happen to him because of it will 
thereby spoil his game. Both games, and all 
games, weed out those whose attention is not 
wholly upon the thing to be done at the moment. 
It will be found that most of the 4 selfishness 9 in 
games crops up in the talk of the pavilion or club- 
house, when the salutary stimulus of the game is 
withdrawn. Other evils spoken of, and especially 
gambling, are quite accidental, and are no more 
part of atMetics than weather or geography. 

On the other hand, the advantages which ath- 
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letics confer cannot be gainsaid. First come the 
qualities which go to make up what we confusedly 
call physical courage — pluck, endurance, and in- 
domitable resolve. But these are transferred in 
essence to a higher plane, and a sound athletic 
training teaches the adult, if he has it in him, not 
to be afraid, not to give in, and not to think too 
meanly of himself. Probably the most important, 
because the most constant contribution— and a 
very desirable one — is that which well-ordered 
games make to those qualities which are related 
to a sense of justice. It is questionable if it be pos- 
sible to convey to a youthful mind a living meaning 
of fair play by any method so well as by the give- 
and-take of the playground. . There also is to be 
learned a most wholesome discipline. First and 
foremost comes the training of the colt, to use a 
cricket phrase, reined and whipped to abide by 
the rules of the game, taught the obedience which 
he must give to the captain of his team, the un- 
selfishness which he must show in sacrificing him- 
self for the good of his side ,* and such discipline is 
invaluable. And in games, more easily perhaps 
than by any other means, a lad learns to take a 
iust measure of himself, neither too high nor too 
low, to know what he can and what he cannot do, 
wherein he excels his fellows and wherein he falls 
short. Finally, we may repeat, one of the greatest 
advantages of sport, though not immediately re- 
cognized as of value, is that it offers an opportunity 
for sheer forgetfulness of the oppressive things in 
life, when in the zest of a mild game or the excite- 
ment of a dangerous contest, the sportsman is 
‘beside himself r for a brief spell, wholly removed 
from the sense of laboriousness and hardship and 
care. That way sanity lies. See also art. Games. 

Literature. — W. Houghton, 'Field Sports of the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans,’ in Qu. Eev., July 1863 ; Athletic Sports 
in England, America , and Australia , Phil&d. 1890 ; M. 
Shearman, Athletics and Football (Badm. Lib.), Lond. 1887 ; 
H. H. Griffin, Cycling and Athletics (Bohn’s Ath. Sports, v.), 
Lond. 1891; art. ‘Athletic Sports’ in EBr, 9th ed. } iii 12 
(H. F. Wilkinson), 10th ed., xxv. 764 (M. Shearman, W. 
Camp) ; W. Lefroy, ‘The Moral Aspect of Athletic Sports,’ in 
The Immortality of Memory, Lond. 1898 ; F. Ballard, Sports 
from the Christian Standpoint 2, Lond. 1903; F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, * Athleticism at the Universities/ in Oxf. and Camb. 
Eev. No. 1, June 1907, p. 167. See also the artt. Amcsbmbot, 
Games, Sports. G. K. WILSON. 

ATI MI A. — An Athenian in full enjoyment of 
all civic rights was spoken of as iwirtfios {iirmfila of 
the condition) ; the word anpia denotes, therefore, 
the various degrees of penal limitation of such 
rights (Lat. capitis deminutio ). 

How old such limitation of rights was in Athens is not 
known ; it occurs as early as the legislation of Drakon (about 
B.c. 620), and by Solon’s tame (b.c. 694) apparently a large 
number of Athenians had incurred disfranchisement on various 
grounds. Solon restored their civic rights to such, with the 
exception of those who for treason or crimes of violence were 
in exile. From the wording of his law (Plut. Sol. 19) it would 
appear that we should distinguish two classes : (1) those who 
were lives' Athens disfranchised, and (2) those who had gone 
into exile, which necessarily also involved loss of civic rights, 
and must in many cases have involved loss of property also : 
but it does not therefore follow that such perpetual exile should 
be regarded as forming part of the penalty of dripla, any more 
than that the confiscation of property, which in post-Solonian 
times is found sometimes conjoined with it. is so to be regarded. 
It is possible, indeed, that the Athenian law never attained a 
perfect clearness of conception in regard to this connexion. 

The locus classicus upon this subject is a passage 
of Andocicl.es (de Myst. 73 f.), in which lie dis- 
tinguishes the following three varieties of dnpia : 
(1) deprivation of civic rights and confiscation of 
property, in which category he enumerates only 
public debtors; (2) loss of civic rights, without 
confiscation — inflicted upon thieves, those who re- 
ceived bribes, those guilty of breaches of military 
duty or thrice convicted of perjury, or children 
convicted of unfilial conduct ; (3) a minor degree 
of disfranchisement (/card irpoard^ets), in which cer- 
tain specific disabilities were inflicted for certain 
varieties of offence. 


The distinction of three degrees of * atimia/ made by Meier 
in his treatise de Bonis Damnatorum (Berl. 1819), which he 
entitles infamia maxima, media, and minima , upon the 
analogy of Roman law* and upon the basis of the above-cited 
passage of Andocides, does not seem to be substantiated by the 
evidence. For the passage of Andocides is clearly of the nature 
of a popular classification, which omits several well-established 
categories of offences, and is in general devoid of any logical 
principle o! division. It would seem safer to adhere to the 
view enunciated by Caillemer, according to which * atimia’ 
per se was limited to the civic status of the subject ; but we 
must also recognize that in practical effect it was a necessary 
concomitant of a sentence of exile (dei<$>vyia), and that, on the 
other hand, confiscation might in certain cases be conjoined 
with a sentence of drtfita. 

From this point of view f atimia ’ must be dis- 
tinguished simply as (1) total, and (2) partial. 

i. Total ‘ atimia ’ meant the entire loss of civic 
personality (Lat. caput), so far as its active func- 
tions were concerned. The citizen who was pro- 
nounced totally tiriposi was incapable of holding 
any civil or priestly office within the Athenian 
empire, or of acting as herald or ambassador ; he 
might not appear in the Agora or attend meetings 
of the Senate or Assembly, or appear in any public 
sanctuary or public ceremonial ; nor could be ap- 
pear either as principal or witness in any court 
of law (see the enumeration of disabilities in 
.deadlines, i. 21 ; Demos. Meid . 87 : otfre Aaxew dBixy- 
etyra). Under the conditions of Athenian life the 
prohibition against taking part in the business 
of the public Assembly (A<*yetv /cal ypdfmv) naturally 
covered most of the privileges here enumerated, 
and consequently this right is frequently spoken 
of as that which par excellence was forfeited by the 
&ripos (Demos. Steph. i. 79 : rim rijs wdkms . , . 
teal ttjs 4v airry Trappy# Las dvecrHpn jm). In general, 
the condition of the m&di ra£ dnpos was inferior to 
that of the alien (Demos. Theocr « 88 ; iXrlBa 
ijfjuv etvat pyBepLar rod fxera<rx&v rys ml rots $ivots 
BiSofUvys Trappyalas), and is spoken of by Isocrates 
as worse than exile (Isocr. xvi. 47 : dnuias, ?> 4y& 
(pvyrjs pelfa crvptpop&v voplfa' wdhv yap dOhuhrepop rrapb. 
rots axrrov wdhlrats ipriptopLlvow olxeiw $ wap 1 ere pots 
perotKetr), 

The &npos, in fact, was in the State, but was not 
of it.t Precisely how far his disabilities extended 
is not known ; our authorities do not furnish an 
answer to all questions which suggest themselves. 
It has been pointed out, for example (see art. 
Adoption [Greek]), that dripla on either side 
would be a practical bar to adoption ; but whether 
in law it was so is uncertain, and the suggestion 
might he hazarded that, in order to prevent the 
extinction of a family, testamentary adoption, at 
any rate, may not have been denied. Again, the 
case of one holding an hereditary priesthood pre- 
sents a difficulty. And we may ask what legal 
protection was given to the life and property and 
personal dignity of one who was dnpos, and under 
what forms. The consequences of drtpla in detail 
are not treated by modern writers, who content 
themselves with the above-given generalizations as 
to its significance ; but even these cannot be taken 
quite au pied de la lettre . It may be conjectured 
that redress of personal wrongs in the case of an 
drtpos was secured, if at all, by means of a public 
prosecution ( ypa $$) undertaken by a friend of the 
aggrieved (see Demos. Meid . 47), The free use of 
depositions, which obtained in Attic legal pro- 
cedure, would obviate the difficulty in regard to 
evidence (ef. Demos. Meid * 95). If so, we must say 
that in point of law a sentence involving total 

* Dig. iv, 6. 11; ‘ Capita* deminutionis tria sunt genera, 
maxima, media, minima ; tria enim sunt qu® Itabemu®. liber- 
totem, civitatem, familiam. Igitur cum omnia h®c arnittimus 
{e.g. by death or slavery), maximam esse capitis deminutionem ; 
cum vero arnittimus civitatem, libertatem ■ rerinemus* medians 
esse/ etc. 

t Cf, Demos, Meid. 87 : Jar dvrtav dwmrrifiypm r&r iv ry v6ke t 
jcat Ka6a.wa£ drtftos ytyovev. 

t Of. Amt. Ath. Pol. viiL 6 : . artfMiv *f»m /cal' rifs' pk 
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drtpla was equivalent to civil death, but stopped 
short of outlawry.* Attic law protected even the 
mnrderer who had fled beyond jurisdiction {CIA 
i. 61 ; Demos. Aristocrat, p. 631). 

The crimes for which total disfranchisement was the penalty 
were the following : t 

( 1 ) Treason (irpoSoo-ta).— The penalty was death, confiscation 
of property, ana a declaration of art/ua, which became the 
unavoidable inheritance of the heirs of the disfranchised, fall- 
ing also upon any who subsequently adopted them. To the 
same penalties those were liable who conspired to subvert the 
democracy (Stj/xov /caraAvcns). 

(2) Theft (/cAomj) in its more serious forms; cf. Andoc. l.c.: 
oiro<roi /cAo7nj? . . . o$Aoi«', tovtovs efiet #cal avrovs kcu to its e*c 
rovrtav arCp-ovs elvat,. 

(3) Corruption (&S>pov or StopoSoxi'a. of the recipient; Se/cao-jad? 
of him who bribed) on the part of public functionaries (Demos. 
Meid. 113). For some forms at least of this offence the penalty 
was hereditary anpiaand confiscation of goods. 

(4) Various [offences in respect of military service by sea or 
land— -refusal to serve, desertion, cowardice in the field, etc. 
(Andoc. l.C . : oirocrot. \Ciroiev rrjv ra£ iv g aoTpa-reCas g SeiAta$ V 
avavfJLaxCo - S o^Aoiev 77 ttjv aairCSa cwrojSaAoiev). For all such 
offences disfranchisement was the penalty, and in some cases 
confiscation seems to have been conjoined. 

(5 ) Perjury (fevSopLaprvpCa, with the particular variety 
i^ffv5o/cAwreta, false assertion of service of writ). According to 
Andoc. l.c., disfranchisement was incurred only after a third 
conviction, but other authorities seem to prove that a single 
conviction was sufficient (see Wyse on Isaeus, v. 17 and art. 
Perjury). 

( 6 ) Unfilial conduct (Kawo-is yovtov ). — The law seems to have 
specified four varieties of the offence— actual ill-treatment, 
withholding food, expulsion from the house, and refusal of 
funeral ceremonial. 

(7) Jf a man gave in marriage to an Athenian citizen a 
foreign woman, falsely alleging her to be his daughter and a 
citizen of Athens, he incurred loss of civic rights and confisca- 
tion of property. 

( 8 ) Contempt of the sentence of a court or of the Council or 
Assembly . — Disfranchisement fell upon a President of the 
Assembly (wpdefipos) who put to the vote the illegal question of 
remitting a debt to the Treasury. 

(9) Unauthorized proclamations by the herald in the theatre. 

(10) * Any one who suffers injustice at the hands of the public 
Arbitrators (Stai-rurai) may appeal to the whole Board of Arbi- 
trators ; and if they find the magistrate guilty, the law enacts 
that he shall lose his civil rights ’ (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53: case in 
point, Demos. Meid. 87). A Heliastic court could confirm or 
reverse this verdict on appeal. 

(11) Offences against the dignity of a] superior magistrate 
(Demos. Meid. 32 ; Greenidge, Pom. Publ. Life, p. 190). 

(12) Disfranchisement was the penalty for any proposal to 
modify the old (. Drakonian ) law relating to homicide. 

(13) Condonation of a wife's adultery , if she were caught in 
the actual commission of the offence. 

(14) A law attributed to Solon visited with loss of civil rights 
the man who in time of party-strife (oraa-ts) did not take a side 
(Plut. Sol. 20 ; cf. Cic. ad Att. x. 1 . 2 : ‘ ego vero Solonis, popu- 
laris tui, ut puto etiam mei, legem neglegam, qui capite sanxit, 
si qui in seditione non alterius utrius partis fuisset.’ See on 
this Grote, Hist, of Greece, iii. 144 ; Mahaffy, Problems in Greek 
History, p. 87 n. The intention was that he should side with 
the established government, for armed assault upon it was 
itself a capital offence). This law was apparently obsolete by 
the end of the 5th cent. b.c. 

(15) A law of Solon, traditionally derived from Egypt, but 
probably in existence in Drakon’s time, made art/iCa the penalty 
on a third conviction for incorrigible idleness (apyCri). 

(16) Disfranchisement was the penalty for those who, having 
been guilty of unchastity for hire (iraipycris'), took office or 
spoke in the Council or Assembly, or who had wasted their 
substance in riotous living. 

(17) Every citizen who, having reached the age of 59, at which 
he was competent to serve as Public Arbitrator (Sicu-njTifr), 
failed to do so, became art/xoy (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53). 

2. Partial atimia signified that a man lost 
certain of his rights, retaining in respect of the 
remnant an equality with his fellows. Partial 
* atimia ’ in its various forms was the penalty in 
the following cases : 

(1) Generally, one who initiated a public prose- 
cution (ypa<p7j) and thereafter dropped it, or who in 
the event did not obtain a fifth part of the votes 
of the jury, was fined 1000 drachmas and lost the 
right to bring a similar suit in the future (Harpocr. : 
idv rts ypaxj/dfievos yd) fieraXd^r} rb iri/xirTOv /aipos rwv 
d<p\urKdve t /cal irphoreariv dnjala tls. 

* Outlawry was indeed known and applied by the Greeks, 
hut is not indicated by the single expression art/utos without the 
addition of further explanatory terms and phrases (see art. 
Outlawry). 

t In order to keep the article within bounds, a general refer- 
ence to the classical work of Meier and Schomatm, Her attische 
Process (new ed. by Lipsius, 2 vols., 1883-1887), for the justifi- 
catory texts must here suffice. 
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Andoc. l.c.: brepots otnc ty ypdif/acr$at t rots db ipSeifai, 
which would seem to include all forms of ypa<f>at ; 
others think that only the particular form in which 
the prosecutor failed was henceforth debarred to 
him. See Goodwin’s Demos, de Cor. p. 331, n. 3). 

(2) Any one who had been thrice convicted under 
a ypatp)] irapavbpuov of submitting illegal or uncon- 
stitutional proposals was debarred in future from 
making any further proposals in the Senate or tha 
Assembly. 

(3) Certain disabilities attached to certain speci- 
fied classes (these are cases of drifiia /card irpoard^ecs 
properly so called, although Andocides, l.c., applies 
this term to all cases of what we have called 
‘ partial atimia ’). For example, those citizens 
who had remained in the city and constituted the 
military force of the Oligarchs in B.c. 411 were 
deprived of the right of sitting in the Senate or 
the Assembly. Andocides mentions other cases of 
deprivation of specific rights, but we know not on 
what grounds it was inflicted.* 

3. Conditional atimia. — To these two degrees 
of disfranchisement, a third variety, which may be 
styled ‘ conditional atimia,’ must be added. This 
form was not in consequence of a verdict of any 
court of law, but was in a way voluntarily 
assumed. The class concerned is that of all who 
were in any degree debtors to the Treasury. All 
such debtors as failed to meet their obligation by 
the date fixed by law became ipso facto dnyoi in 
the full sense of the word until the debt was paid. 
The amount of the debt was immaterial. A list of 
such State-debtors was kept by the Praktores in 
the Acropolis. The ninth Prytany, or decimal part 
of the year, constituted the official limit of grace, 
on the expiry of which the Poletai sold the posses- 
sions of the debtor to double the amount owing ; 
in the meantime the debtor remained disfranchised, 
and if the proceeds of the sale were insufficient to 
pay the debt, he continued so until the balance was 
forthcoming. If the debtor died before the balance 
was paid, his heirs inherited his anpla until the 
claims of the State were finally satisfied. The 
moment the debt was discharged, full civil rights 
were ipso facto regained. In a general way, then, 
it rested with the man himself to retain or lose his 
citizen rights on this account. The institution of 
the Eranos, or Club, must have been of some im- 
portance in this regard. 

If an dripLos continued, nevertheless, to exercise 
any of the rights which he had lost, he was liable 
to the summary processes of arrest {diraywyi)) or 
$p5ei£is (information laid before a magistrate). f If 
transgression was proved, he might be punished, 
without further proceedings or appeal, with im- 
prisonment or death. The above methods would 
be employed when there could be no dispute as to 
the existence of the disability, i.e. when the drtfila 
was the consequence of conviction on some charge 
for which it was the penalty. It was possible, 
however, that a man might he notoriously or 
otherwise guilty of conduct ( e.g . ill-treatment of 
parents, or unchastity — kralpyjo-is) which, if proved, 
involved disfranchisement, though he had never, 
owing to public apathy or his own influence, been 
charged before a court therewith. So long as he 
did not challenge public opinion by conspicuous 
exercise of his civil rights, he was safe ; but the 
attempt to speak in the Assembly or to hold office 
rendered him liable to the process called iirayyeXla 
doKifiarias, or challenge to stand judicial inquiry 
into character before a jury court. If the jury 

* Seeing that a woman had no political rights, perhaps we 
may class here the ‘ atimia ’ which by a law of Solon fell upon 
a woman taken in adultery : she was forbidden to adorn herself 
or to enter the temples (iEsch. Tirnarch. 183 : art/xwv rqv 
TOiavTTjv yvvaxKa. teal rov fiCov ajSaorov avrj) irapacrKeva^otv). 

t For a complete discussion of these processes, consult Meier- 
Schomann, Der att. Proc. 2 270-294. 
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found a verdict of guilty, sentence of disfranchise- 
ment was formally pronounced. Whether from 
the moment of the challenge the right to ascend 
the Bema, etc., remained in abeyance until the 
issue of the trial is uncertain. % . 

It is to he observed that a sentence of 4 atimia, 
once pronounced, was perpetual, and, moreover, was 
in certain cases an inheritance no more avoidable 
by a man's heirs than was his other estate (see art. 
Inheritance). Rehabilitation, at any rate, was so 
hedged round with conditions as to make it hope- 
less in the vast majority of cases. No citizen could 
propose a restoration of civic status to one dis- 
franchised, without the protection of a preliminary 
Bill of Indemnity (&Seia), for the validity of which 
at least 6000 votes were requisite (Demos. Timocr. 
46 : &XXo$ odros pope's, cine £up ire pi tup drlpuv ovdb 
tup dcpeiX&vTuv Xiyeip avSk xpVf LaT ' i ’£ €LV wepl drpiaeus 
tup bfkypdTuv ovS£ Td^eus r Sip p7} t5}$ dSeias dod€l(T7)S t 
ml rauTijs prj iXarrov 7) £%aiacrxi\luv fyfacrapApup — by 
which we should probably understand 6000 votes 
in all, not 6000 affirmative votes). If the Bill of 
Indemnity were passed, the main proposal would 
be carried as a matter of course. But it is, in 
fact, easier to find examples of rehabilitation on 
a large scale than on a small, as, for example, the 
Act of Rehabilitation . passed by Solon (Pint Sol. 
19). In times of national peril, above all, such 
wholesale enfranchisement was not infrequent jef. 
Cic. in Verr. v. 6 : 4 perdita? civitates desperafcis lam 
omnibus rebus hos solent exifcus exifciales habere, 
ut damnati in integrum resfciiuantur, vincti sol- 
vantur, exules reducantur, res iudieatce resein- 
dantur ’}. Examples from Athenian history are 
the decrees passed just before the battle of Salamis, 
and during the siege of Athens, and after the 
defeat at Cheer on eia (see art. AMNESTY). 

In the above account no notice has been taken 
of a species of <mg£a which, although a natural 
consequence of certain acts, was yet not part of 
their legal penalty. 4 Atimia,’ in this non-legal 
sense of the verdict of popular opinion, is alluded 
to by Demos. Meid. 72 (of the insult of a blow 
received in public), and by Aristotle (of the dis- 
honour attaching to the suicide).* Similarly, and 
equally naturally, the sycophant, the disowned 
son, and the children of a man who had been 
executed, were all under this species of ‘atimia’ 
(cf. Demos. Arist. i. 30), 

4 Atimia 5 in this non-legal sense in Athens is akin 
to ‘atimia’ as it presents itself at Sparta, where 
there was not the same development of legal 
ideas and procedure; but all the more strong 
there was the force of public opinion, which per- 
haps to a greater degree than elsewhere in Greece 
was identical with law. At Sparta such 4 atimia ’ 
fell upon all departure from the customs of the 
community (Xen. Besp. Lac . x. 7, iii. 3). An ex- 
ample is the case of Aristodemos who survived 
the battle of Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 231 : airopo- 
aHjcras is Aaice8alpova el%e 8vei86s re ical dTipiyp ; cf. 
Xen. op. cit. ix. 4; Plut. Ages. 30). Those who 
surrendered at Sphacteria, however, were treated 
more leniently (Thuc. v. 34: ijSy *cd dpxds rims 
^orras drlpovs iirolycrap, driptav 8£ roidvSe uerre 
&pX av M re wpiapAvovs rt % rruXodvras Kvplovs etpcu — 
a penalty corresponding to ‘partial atimia’ at 
Athens). The number of those defeated at 
Leuctra made it impossible to carry out the law even 
to this extent. ; Spartans who remained unmarried 
were also subjected to a certain ‘atimia, 5 being 
deprived of all claim of respect from their juniors, 
and excluded from certain festivals (Plut. Lyc. 15). 
Inability to provide the fixed contribution to the 

* At. JEth. NlC. V. 11: /cat ti$ artju.ta 7rp6tT€crTt. tc 3 «avTt>v 
SuxjiQeCpavTi cos rrjv ir6\iv aSt/covim. This should not be taken, 
as is usually done, of a penal consequence. For upon whom 
should it fall? 


common mess excluded a Spartan ipso facto from 
the class of Peers {Spoiot), which probably implied 
the loss of political rights, as distinguished from 
the civil rights, of citizenship (Arist. Polit. it. 9 ; 
Xen. Hell. ill. iii. 5). Apparently full rights were 
at once recoverable by conformity to the required 
conditions ; even Aristodemos by his valiant con- 
duct at Platsea recovered caste, though not, indeed, 
entirely (Herod, vii. 231 and ix. 71). It would 
hence appear that ‘atimia’ at Sparta was in 
general analogous to what we have called ‘con- 
ditional atimia ’ at Athens. 

The existence of 4 atimia ’ as a penal measure is 
proved for other States of Greece {e.g. Chalcis and 
Eretria in Euboea, Chios, Lokris, Ephesus, etc.) 
by inscriptions ranging in date from the 5th to the 
1st cent. B.C. In certain cases Athenian influence 
may have operated, as in Euboea (see Hicks, 
Manual of Grech Historical Inscriptions 2 , No. 40 : 
dfcotrcu 8i XaXxidiup tqus yjdupr as dwarras. 8s 5* &p py 
Spidery, &npop avrbv ttvai Kalrd xpyuaro. arrof* dypfana) ; 
and perhaps also at Delphi, where, in the 2nd cent. 
b.c., at any rate. State-debtors were drtpm (Ditten- 
berger, Syllogc\ No. 306). But, in general, it is 
probable that the penalty of 4 atimia ’ was prac- 
tically a universal method among the Greek States, 
and followed immediately from the Greek concep- 
tion of the relationship between the State and the 
individual (on this subject see Newman’s Politics 
of Aristotle, vol. i. p. 30 f.). 

Literature. — Besides the works above specified, see also 
P. van Lelyfeld, Jte ii\farnia iurts Attica, Amit. ISS5 ; H. 
M. E. Meier, HuUrria iuri$ at tied <f« bonis dmnmittmm, 
Bert 1819 ; Thonissea, be Droit pcml de let ripubUqm athini- 
emir, Brussels, 1875. Paul Usteri, Achtung ami Verimmnmg 
im griechisehtn fttcht (Berl, 1903), five® the most exhaustive 
treatment of the subject ; following out the Ideas of H, Swo- 
boda (in Atch-Epigr. Mitt, am mterr.-lFng. xvi (1888J p. 
he draws a sharp distinction between dnpos In the tense of 
* outlawed * and angw«' dtefeanehifed,* but without apparently 
attaining any very significant result. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

ATISA (or DIpankara). — A learned Indian 
Buddhist friar, who effected the most profound 
reformation of Lamaism. Entering Tibet in a.d. 
1938, and finding the prevalent Buddhism in the 
hands of an immoral priesthood and extremely 
debased by demonol&try, he founded a new Order, 
on a purer Buddhist model, which he culled 4 Bound 
by the Orders’ {Kah-dam). This afterwards be- 
came the ‘Yellow-cap’ sect or ‘the Virtue Prac- 
tises ’ {Ge-luh), now the dominant State Church. 
In his reform Atl§a restored celibacy and purged 
the ritual of much of its grosser devil-worship. Me 
wrote a great many doctrinal works, and trans- 
lated into the Tibetan scriptures a large number 
of Indian Buddhist commentaries. The beneficial 
effects of his teaching also initiated other semi- 
reformed sects, the Saskya&nd Kargya, which arose 
somewhat later. H© died in a.i>. 1052 at Ne-t’ang, 
near Lhasa, where a large funereal mound, or stupa, 
was erected over his grave and still exists. 

Literature. — C. F. K$ppen, tomaMke SisrarehU und 
Eirche (Berlin, 1857-59), ll 78, 117, 1*7, 286; L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism cf Tibet (1895), pp. 85, 8% 64. 57, also bMm (1905), 
P* 320 f * JL A. W ABDEL L. 

ATITS or, incorrectly, Atiths ; AVADHOTS, 
sometimes Abdhuts, Audhuts, Avdhuts (Skr. atita, 
4 passed away [from worldly care] ’ ; avadhilta, 
‘shaken off’).— These two names can conveniently 
be taken together. # They are generally applied in, 
India to any religious mendicants, ns indicating 
that they have 4 passed away * from or become liber- 
ated from worldly cares, or have ‘shaken off’ all 
caste and personal distinction. A mdhut is applied 
to both Vsdanavas 'and Saivas (qq.v.) ; but, ao far 
as the present writer is aware, AM is applied only 
to the latter. Mr. Risley,* however, states that 
Vaisn&va Atits exist in Bihar. In this technical 
* Tribes and Casks pf Bengal, «.o. * Atit* 
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sense, avadhuta often occurs in Sanskrit literature, 
but the technical use of atita seems to be more 
modern, and to be confined to the vernaculars. 
Atit is often confounded with the word atith (Skr. 
atithi ), ‘a guest/ which has more than once given 
rise to fanciful explanations. In addition to this 
customary general sense, both words are sometimes 
employed to indicate special classes of religious 
mendicants. 

In this narrower sense Atit is applied to six and 
a half of the DasnamI, or ten sections of Saiva 
mendicants, who claim spiritual descent from the 
great reformer &ankaracharya {q.v.). Three and a 
half of these sections, who are called Dandis from 
their habit of carrying & danda, or staff, are con- 
sidered to have retained Sankarackarya’s doctrine 
in all its purity. The rest, viz. the V anas, Aran- 
yas. Purls, Gins, Parvatas, Sagaras, and half the 
Bharatis, are reputed to have fallen to some 
extent from orthodoxy, but are still looked upon 
as religious characters. These are the Atits. 
Unlike the Dandis, they carry no staff. They 
differ from the latter also in their use of clothing, 
money, and ornaments, their methods of preparing 
food, and their admission of members from any 
order of Hindus. Some of them lead an ascetic 
life, while others mix freely in the world, carry on 
trade, and acquire property. Most of them are 
celibate, but some of them marry, and are then 
known as samyogt (‘married’) or gharbdri (‘house- 
holder’) Atits. They are often collected in maths , 
or monasteries, and some officiate as temple-priests. 
They wear ochre(yerw) -coloured garments, and carry 
a rosary of the rudrdksa seeds sacred to Siva. They 
do not eat flesh or drink spirits. They worship Siva, 
usually under the name of Mahadeva or Bhairon, 
and also pay devotions to the monkey-god Hanuman 
or Mahavzra. Their religious theories (when they 
have any) are^based on the advaita Vedanta {qq.v.) 
of their founder Sankaracharya. 

The Saiva Avadhuts (when the word is em- 
ployed in the narrower sense) are ascetics of a 
sterner mould. They wear as few clothes as 
possible, making up the deficiency with mud, and 
let their hair grow long and matted (technically 
called jata). They practise silence, and live on 
alms. In the cold weather they may be seen 
cowering over a small fire. Their life is in every 
way an extremely hard one. Gorakhnath (q.v.), 
the founder of the sect of Kdnphata Yogis, is often 
referred to as a typical Avadhut of this class. 

As regards Vaisnavas, the term Avadhut has a 
special significance. When Ramananda made his 
great reformation amongst the followers of Rama- 
nuja, and abrogated the distinction of caste in 
religious orders, he gave this title to his followers, 
to signify that they had, so to speak, ‘ put off the 
old man.’ They had ‘shaken off’ all personal 
distinction by adopting a religious life, and thus 
quitting the ties of nature and of society. For an 
account of the religious tenets and customs of 
these Avadhuts, see Raman andin and Bhakti- 
Marga. 

Literatubb. — These names can hardly be called the titles of 
distinctive religious sects, and hence little has been written 
about them. The above article has been compiled partly from 
the writer’s private notes and partly from the following works : 
H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus (ed. 
1861), i. 204 ff. (‘Atit’), 66 ff. (‘ Vaispava Avadhuts’); H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal (1891), s.v. ‘Atit’; W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh (1896), s.w. ‘Atit,’ ‘Awadhht.’ 

George A. Grierson. 

STMAN.— i. Etymology.— The origin of the 
word dtman is doubtful. It is usual to compare it 
with the Greek drybs, avrpfy, dvrpf, and the Teu- 
tonic atum , aftom, cebm, and it is then derived 
either from an, ‘breath’ ( Petersburger Worter- 
buch ), or at , ‘go’ (Weber), or av (=vd), ‘blow’ 


(Cur tins, Grassmann, etc.). The development of 
meaning would therefore be— (1) breath, (2) soul, 
(3) self. However, dtman in the sense of breath 
(of the wind) occurs only in four passages of the 
Rigveda, mostly in hymns of younger date ; and, 
what is more important, we find more frequently 
in the Rigveda the abridged form tman (in the 
case- forms tmanam , tmand , tmane , tmani , tman), 
in the sense partly of a reflexive pronoun, partly 
of an adverb. It might then be that dtman , and 
perhaps also the Greek aMs, originate from two 
pronominal stems, a (in a-ham) and ta (‘this’), 
and the meaning would be ‘this ego,’ ‘this my 
own self.’ However this may be, the word dtman 
came very early to signify ‘the self in contrast 
with that which is not self,’ and this meaning de- 
veloped in four directions: (1) the own person, 
the own body, opposed to the outside world ; (2) 
the trunk of the body as opposed to the limbs ; (3) 
the soul as opposed to the body ; (4) the essence as 
opposed to what is not essence. Examples of these 
various meanings are frequent in the Vedic texts. 

2. Philosophical meaning. — It is evident from 
this that the idea of dtman , ‘self,’ is relative, , 
pointing to something which is not the dtman , 
and negative t, in so far as the positive sense is not 
in it, but in that which is to he excluded. Such 
relative-negative concepts are frequent in phil- 
osophy, and have been nsed with great advantage 
to signify the inner principle of the universe, 
excluding from it the whole content of the phe- 
nomenal world. Of this kind is the dpxb of 
Anaximander in contrast to all things which have 
antecedents ; the 6v of Parmenides in contrast to 
the ytpeo-Ls and bXcdpos which rule in the world of 
sense ; the forces 6v of Plato in contrast to the 
yiyv6fj,evov Kal dToWtifievov ; the substantia of Spin- 
oza in contrast to the modi , of which the whole 
world, corporeal as well as intellectual, consists; 
and the Ding an sich of Kant in contrast to the 
whole phenomenal world, which contains the things 
only in so far as they exist for us, i.e. for our in- 
tellect in its innate forms, viz. time, space and 
causality. All these concepts, apxbi bv, forces fo, 
substantia , Ding an sich , are negative, for they 
state only what the principle is not, and not what 
it is. They are therefore empty of content, and 
herein lies their, great value for the science of 
metaphysics, which has to do with a subject 
eternally unknowable. Of this kind is also the 
concept dtman, which requires us to direct our 
attention towards the Self of our own person, 
the Self of everything else, the Self of the whole 
world, and to discard all that, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this Self. It is the most ab- 
stract, and therefore the best name which phil- 
osophy has found for its sole and eternal theme. 
All those other names, dpxh , by, form by, substantia, 
Ding an sich, still smack of the phenomenal world, 
from which they originate. Atman alone touches 
the precise point at which the inner, obscure, 
never-appearing essence of things reveals itself. 
Nor is it by accident that Indian thinkers, above 
all others, arrived at this most abstract, and there- 
fore best, expression for the eternal subject of all 
metaphysics; for the Indian genius is animated 
by a restless desire to penetrate to the depths, a 
longing to he rid of all that is external and non- 
essential, as we shall see later on in some famous 
examples from the Upanisads. 

3. Brahman and Atman.— There are two words, 
brahman and dtman, which are often used in the 
Upanisads to signify the inner essence of the in- 
dividual as well as of the whole world, and which 
cannot be considered separate from each other. 
Brahman means originally, and wherever it occurs 
in the Rigveda, ‘prayer’; and it is very strange 
(and recalls the similar case of the Biblical \6yos) 
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how this word came to mean the essential prin- 
ciple of the world. In prayer the devotee felt 
himself elevated above his own individuality, 
above the phenomenal world, in union with the 
gods; in prayer he felt awaking within himself 
a power which was above all beings, above all 
worlds, and even above the gods. So it came 
about that to the question already raised in Rig- 
veda, x. 81. 4, * What was the wood, what was the 
tree, of which they have carved heaven and earth ? J 
the following answer is given later on in a Brah- 
mana (Taitt. Br. ii. 8 , 9) : * Brahman was the 
wood, Brahman was the tree, of which they have 
carved heaven and earth . 5 We cannot enter here 
into further details ; let it suffice to say that we 
can follow in the Vedic literature step by step /he 
path by which the word brahman from the original 
meaning ‘prayer 5 came to signify the ‘principle of 
the world/ It might be supposed that a similar 
development could be traced for the word atman . 
And, indeed, there are some who believe that, side 
by side with the theological significance attached 
to the word brahman , there was a more philo- 
sophical tendency which circled round the word 
atman , and that both views expanded more and 
more until they coalesced in the identification 
of brahman and atman as it is found in the 
Upanisads. But this hypothesis is not confirmed 
hy the* facts. It is useless to attempt to gain in 
the hymns and Brahmanas the necessary materials 
for a history of the word atman, as we can for the 
word brahman . On the contrary, we see the word 
atman emerging here and there, and quickly dis- 
appearing again, until the Indian thinkers, becom- 
ing aware of the advantage of this term, began to 
use it more and more frequently to express what 
they felt without being able to clothe it in words. 
In fact the word brahman , ‘ prayer/ originally ex- 
pressed a subjective feeling ; and it was only by 
intensifying this subjective, and at the same time 
metaphysical, character that they came to take 
hold of the word atman as the most striking and 
happy expression for the inner essence of the in- 
dividual, and for the inner essence of the whole 
world (see art. Brahman). A few examples may 
serve to illustrate this process. 

4. Examples from hymns and Brahmanas. — 
Even as early as the Rigveda, in the profound and 
difficult hymn of Dlrghatamas (i. 164. 4), the poet 
asks : ‘ Who has seen how the firstborn, being the 
Bone-possessing (the shaped world), was bom from 
the Boneless (the shapeless) ? Where was the vital 
breath, the blood, the Self {atman) of the world ? 
Who went to ask him that knows it ? 5 Here the 
poet, penetrating deeper and deeper, passes from 
the vital breath to the blood, from the blood to 
the atman , or inmost Self. It may seem strange 
that the Indian philosophers ask earlier after the 
Self of the world than after the Self of the indi- 
vidual, hut the mind is like the eye, which sees 
everything else before it sees itself. 

Many other quotations of similar import mil be found in the 
present writer’s Geschichte der Philosophie, i. 1, especially p. 
331 ft It is said, for example, of Prajapati (a mythical personi- 
fication of the creative power) in the Taittiriya Arapyaka, i. 23 : 
‘ In building the worlds and the beings he entered with his 
own Self (cltmana) into his own Self (atmanamy ; in Atharvav, 
x. 8, 44 : ‘He who knows him does no longer fear death, him 
the wise, undecaying, ever-young diman* ; in Taitt. Br. iii. 12. 
9. 7: ‘ He through whom the sun shines, enflamed by glowing 
fire— only the knower of the Veda when departing ,this life 
understands him, the great omnipresent dtman . He, living in 
the Brahmans as their greatness, is not augmented or dimin- 
ished by works; the Self is his pathfinder ; one who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deed’ ; in Taitt. Ar. iii. 11. 1 ; 
* He who lives in us as our ruler, who is one, and yet appears in 
many forms, in whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, in 
whom the Vedas are one, the priests one— he is the intellectual 
Self ( mdnasina dtmd) in man/ 

These passages already approach the standpoint of the 
Upanisads, which iB fully reached in the so-called ‘Science of 
Sapdilya ’ (Satap. Br. x. 6. 3) and Chhand. Up. iii. 14 : * Verily this 


world is Brahman. Let a man meditate upon it in silence m 
Tajjaldn (origin, annihilation, and breath of the world). Mind 
is his stuff, life his body, light his shape, truth his thoughts, 
his Self the infinite. All-working is he, all- wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting, all-embracing, silent, unconcerned ; He is my soul 
(dtman) in the inner heart, smaller than a rice-corn or a mustard- 
corn, or a millet-corn, or a rice-corn's kernel ; He Is my soul 
(dtman) in the inner heart, greater than the earth, greater than 
the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. The all-working, <*U-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, 
all-embracing, silent, unconcerned, He is my atman in the 
inner heart, He is the Brahman ; to Him, when departing, I 
shall enter. Whoever obtains this, verily he does not doubt l 
Thus spake Sancjilya, Sancjilya/ 

5 . The Atman in the Upanisads.— The words 
just quoted, ‘ He is my dtnum in the inner heart. 
He is the Brahman / contain the two words about 
which circle nearly all the thoughts of the 
Upanisads. Very often they are used without 
any distinction ; but wherever, as in the quotation 
just given, a difference is observable, Brahman 
means the eternal principle as realized in the 
whole world, and dtman the same principle as 
realized in ourselves. Assuming this, the funda- 
mental thought of all the Upanisads can be 
expressed by the simple equation ; 

Brahman = atman, 

meaning the identity of Brahman and dtman, or, 
as we should say, of God and the soul. It is thus 
expressed in the so-called * great words * ; tat tram 
asi , ‘that art thou’ (Chhand. Up. vi. g. 7), and 
aham brahma mini, * I am Brahman 5 (Brih. Up. 
2 . 4. 10). That means : Brahman, the power 
which creates all the worlds, supports them, and 
destroys them. This all-mighty, all -pervading, 
eternal power is identical with the dtman, with 
that which, rightly understanding, we have to 
consider as our soul, as our own unchanging, 
imperishable Self. The grandeur of this thought 
is manifest. We do not know what ways are 
reserved for philosophy in future ages, we do not 
know what discoveries may be made in times to 
come, but so much we know with certainty : if a 
solution of the riddle which this phenomenal 
world presents to us is possible in any way to 
mankind, the key to that riddle can be found only 
where Nature manifests herself not merely from 
the outside, but where she exceptionally reveals 
her secret to us, and allows an insight, however 
limited, into her abysmal depths, t.e. into our own 
inner Self, into our dtman . This way was trodden 
by the Indian philosophers in the Upanisads, and 
no future time will cease to learn from them. 
But what have we to consider as our Self, as our 
dtman ? It was not without serious researches 
that the Indians came to a satisfactory answer to 
this question. Atman, the Self, might be simply 
the body, it might be the vital principle, the 
individual soul (jim) in us, it might be something 
higher than all this. It is wonderful to follow the 
Indian thinkers in their researches after the real 
essence of the dtman, as they lie open before us in 
the various Upanisads ; here, however, we must 
limit ourselves to a few examples. 

In the second valli of the Taitt. Up. the philosopher taken 
man as he appears as a bodily existence* In so far m consist*' 
of food, he is annaramimiya, ‘consisting of the essence of 
food'; but this body Is only the sheath which envelope 
something else, the prdmmaya dtman , 4 the Self consisting of 
vital breath.’ This, again, Maes soother being, the 
dtimn, the Seif consisting of will/ This, again, contains the 
vtjnanamaya dtman, ‘the Self consisting of oonsdotts&ees * ; - 
and only by removing this, as an envelope, do we come to the 
inmost Seif, the dnandamaya dtman, ‘the Self consisting of 
bliss/ Having come to this, the text mys ; * Verily this is the 
essence ; for whoever obtains this essence is filled with bliss. 

■ For who could breathe, who could live, were not this bliss in 
the ether of his heart? For it Is he who creates bliss. For 
1 w *l oe J e S 111 thafe Invisible, Incorporeal, Unspeakable, Unfathom- 
able finds peace, finds rest, he really has come to peace. But 
whoever assumes in it a distinction, a separation between him- 
self and this dtman , there is fear for him ; it Is the fear of the 
man who thinks himself wise * (Taitt. Up. ii. 7). 

As in this passage five different dtmans, one 
within the other, are distinguished, so another 
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text speaks of three at mans — the corporeal, the 
individual, and the highest dtman. In Chhand. 
Up. viii. 7, Prajapati said: ‘The Self (dtman) 
which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose 
wishes are true, whose counsels are true, that is 
to he investigated, that is to he understood ; he 
obtains all worlds and all wishes, whoever has 
found that Self.’ These words of Prajapati were 
heard hy the gods and hv the demons; and in 
order to learn the true Self the gods sent Indra, 
the demons Virochana, to Prajapati. He con- 
sented to teach them, and began his instruction 
with the words : ‘ Look at yourself in a vessel of 
water, and tell me what of your Self you do not 
see there.’ They answered : ‘We see, 0 venerable 
master, this our entire Self even to the hairs, even 
to the nails.’ And he said: ‘Well, that is the 
Self, that is the Immortal, the Pearless, that is 
the Brahman.’ They went away with satisfied 
heart, but Prajapati said: ‘There they go away, 
without having perceived, without having found 
the Self.’ Virochana, the messenger of the demons, 
remained content with the answer; but Indra, 
without returning to the gods, came back and 
said: ‘O venerable master, just as this Self is 
well adorned when the body is well adorned, well 
dressed when the body is well dressed, well cleaned 
when the body is well cleaned, even so that Self 
will be blind when the body is blind, lame when 
the body is lame, crippled when the body is 
crippled, and, in fact, will perish as soon as the 
body perishes ; therefore, I see no consolation in 
this doctrine.’ Prajapati then led him to a higher 
conception of the Self, saying: ‘He who moves 
about happy in dreams, he is the Self, this is the 
Immortal, the Fearless, this is Brahman.’ Indra 
departed, but, before reaching the gods, came 
back and said : ‘Venerable master, it is true that 
the Self is not blind when the body is blind, not 
lame when it is lame, it is true that it is not 
affected by the infirmities of the body ; it is not 
killed when the body is murdered, is not lamed 
when it is lamed, but it is as if it were killed, as 
if it were vexed, as if it suffered pain, as if it wept, 
— in this I see no consolation.’ Prajapati gave a 
new instruction : ‘ When a man, being asleep, 
reposing, and at perfect rest, sees no dreams, this 
is the Self, this is the Immortal, the Fearless, this 
is Brahman.’ Indra departed, and returned again : 
‘ Venerable master, in that way he does not know 
himself, does not know “I am this,” nor does he 
know anything that exists. He is gone to anni- 
hilation. I see no consolation in this.’ And now 
Prajapati, after having led his pupil from the 
bodily Self to the conscious individual Self in 
dreams, and from this to the unconscious individual 
Self in deep sleep, revealed the full truth about the 
Self : ‘ 0 mighty Indra,’ said he, ‘ this body indeed 
is possessed by death. It is the abode of that 
immortal, incorporeal Self. Possessed is the in- 


corporated Self by pleasure and pain ; for, because 
it is incorporated, there is no escape from pleasure 
and pain. But the incorporeal Self is touched 
neither by pleasure nor by pain. Bodiless are 
winds, clouds, lightning, and thunder; and as 
these, being hidden in the heavenly ether, rise 
from it, and, approaching the highest light, appear 
in their own form, thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, approaching the highest 
light (the knowledge of Self), appear in its own 
form. He then is the highest spirit. He obtains 
all worlds and all wishes who knows and under- 
stands this Self.’ 

6. Conclusion. — Even in the oldest texts of the 
Upanisads there is found a bold idealism which 
maintains the sole reality_of the Atman> and denies 
an existence beyond the Atman . This standpoint, 
however, could not be maintained for any length 
of time, for the reality of the phenomenal world 
imposed itself upon the mind ; and, therefore, the 
desire to satisfy both convictions, that of the sole 
existence of the Atman and that of the reality of 
phenomena, led to a kind oi pantheism (represented 
chiefly by the Chhandogya Upanisad), whose thesis 
was the identity of the universe and the Atman . 
But this identity, however often proclaimed, was 
and remained unintelligible. Substituting for it 
the more comprehensible concept of causality, the 
thinkers of the Upanisads came to what we would 
call cosmogonism , asserting that the Atman was 
the cause, and the world its effect. The Atman 
creates this world, and, having created it, He 
incorporates Himself in it as individual soul. 

Taitt. Up. ii. 6 : ‘He desired : “ I will be manifold, I will 
propagate myself.” He performed austerities. Having per- 
formed austerities, he created this whole world, whatever 
exists. Having created it, he entered into it.' 

Even thus the Atman remained what it was 
before, the Self in us. This Self creates the world, 
and enters into it as the individual soul. As early 
as the Kathaka Upanisad this theory developed 
into a kind of theism , distinguishing between the 
highest Atman who creates the world, and the 
individual dtman who lives in it. It is very 
remarkable that this theism then passed into the 
atheism proclaimed in the Sahkhya system. The 
highest Atman , being distinguished from the indi- 
vidual dtman , in which it had its real certification, 
was no longer sufficiently certified, and was re- 
jected by the thoroughgoing realism of the Sahkhya 
philosophy. There remained only material nature 
called prahrti, and a multitude of individual 
atmans called purusas. The last step in this 
process of degeneration was the apsychism of the 
Buddhists and the Charvakas, who in part doubted, 
in part denied, the dtman altogether. 

Thus the lofty idealism of the Upanisads was 
altered, and at last destroyed, hy the realistic 
tendencies of a later age. 

Literature. — Deussen, Allgemeine Gesch. der Philosophic 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1894-99), I. i. 282-336, ii. 78-90, 359-362. 
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ATOMIC THEORY (Greek).— The originator 
of what is called the atomic theory was Leucippus, 
of whom even the ancients knew so little that 
Epicurus could entirely deny ^ his existence — a 
conjecture which was revived in modern times, 
but may now he regarded as finally abandoned. 
Leucippus* native country was Ionia (Miletus ?), 
and he lived between the times of Parmenides and 
Democritus. We are acquainted with his teach- 
ing only in the form which it took in the mind 


Muhammadan (T. J. be Boer), p. 202. 

Mediaeval and Modern (J. H. Poynting), p. 203. 

of his disciple, Democritus. The latter was horn 
at Abdera ; but the ancient writers knew nothing 
about the period in which he lived except what he 
himself had stated in a written work. He was 
a young man, evidently, when Anaxagoras had 
attained a rather advanced age ; this would imply 
that he was in his prime in the years B.C. 430-420. 
The logical consistency of his thought, the wide 
range of his knowledge of natural science, and the 
excellence of his composition, made the success of 
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his numerous writings very considerable. His 
views were thoroughly discussed and opposed by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Leucippus was led to his theory by the reaction 
* t the Eleatic School, whose views had been 

e on a scientific basis by Parmenides. It had 
all motion and change, and declared them 
to be an illusion of the senses ; the truth being, 
they maintained, that reason leads us to perceive 
that what exists is unchangeable. This assump- 
tion so entirely contradicts all experience that a 
more plausible explanation of the processes of 
nature had to he found ; account had to be taken 
of Heraclitus’ correct observation that a continual 
change is taking place in the world. But it was 
no longer permissible to explain — as was formerly 
done — this change as due to transformations of a 
primordial substance, for neither could the con- 
version of fire into water and earth, and vice versa , 
as Heraclitus claimed, be grounded on experience, 
nor could the Eleatic principle be ignored that 
anything that is permanent must be present in the 
change. While the Pythagoreans found this per- 
manent element in number, and therefore entirely 
abandoned the explanation of materialism, Leu- 
cippus and Democritus recognized it in atoms— 
those particles of matter so minute that they can- 
not be further divided, and are not perceptible to 
the senses-— of varying size and form, but all con- 
sisting of the same substance, or matter, which 
cannot be more narrowly defined. Particular things 
eome into existence when these atoms combine, and 
disappear when they separate ; but the atoms 
themselves are eternal mid indestructible. The 
combination and separation of the atoms are not 
possible unless there be motion, nor this again, as 
the Eleatic School had already noted, unless there ! 
be empty space; but whereas the Eleatics had j 
denied motion and empty space, the atomists held ' 
both to be real, indeed to be the only reality 1 
(Demoer. Fragm. 125, Diels : p6pup xpoi-V, ykwfy 
vb{Mp mKpQV y trey/ 5* &rofia Kai rcerop). For these 
principles Democritus also found support in special 
observations; e.g.> a body can grow only by the 
nutriment penetrating the open pores. 

The atoms differ in form, composition, and con- 
dition ; with the form is connected the size, and on 
this depends the weight. But these characteristics 
of bodies are primary, all other sense-qualities 
being secondary; e.g., warmth was supposed to 
appertain to round atoms, whiteness to rough 
atoms, blackness to smooth atoms, sourness to 
small angular atoms, and sweetness to larger round 
atoms (there is some apt criticism by Theophrastus, 
de Sens. 68, in Diels\ p. 876). Since it depends 
upon chance which kind of those different atoms 
that form a body makes most impression upon the 
senses, these secondary qualities are at the same 
time subjective {v6fu$, see above). The other 
elements assumed by physicists are, of course, for 
Democritus composite bodies ; but he made fire an 
exception by supposing it to consist of only one 
kind of atom, globular in form. On this point he 
was no doubt influenced by Heraclitus. 

There are great difficulties in the question 
whence, in the ultimate analysis, the motion arises 
which causes combination and separation of atoms. 
It was clear to Democritus that all change is motion 
in space, though, at the same time, Epicurus was 
perhaps the first to say so expressly. The old 
atomists did not answer this question; on the 
contrary, they assumed an eternal, primordial 
motion of the atoms, and gave up the idea of 
specifying its first cause. Whether they thought 
of the motion as a falling movement like that of 
gravity or as an irregular whirl is not quite clear. 
Zeller takes the former view, Brieger and Liep- 
mann the latter. In any case, they had no strict 


idea of gravitation or of the necessity of falling ; 
and this makes the dispute very difficult to decide. 
In this motion the particles impinge upon one 
another, seemingly in consequence of their unequal 
weight, receive blows, break jjtT other particles, 
and so produce a whirling motion, a kind of prim- 
ordial dance in which several atoms combine, pro- 
vided that their form renders them capable of 
adhering to one another (the modem theory has 
actually been led to make similar assumptions). 
Every such whirl may develop into a world ; and 
this fed the atomists to the assumption— to which 
Plato objected (Tim. 55 C}— that there were in- 
numerable worlds, several of which had passed out 
of existence again through colliding with greater 
ones. The space between these worlds Epicurus 
called jneraKdcrjMa (in Cicero, mtermundia). Bound 
the whirling mass of atoms a crust was formed out 
of hook-shaped particles. This crust, in the course 
of a long process of rotation « became thinner and 
thinner (the Jlammantia numict mundi of Lucretius, 
i, 73). The heavier atoms gathered in the middle 
and formed the earth, the lighter atoms remaining 
at the circumference* The crust holds fast those 
bodies which, coming from without, conglomerate 
at the edge of the world, and are aflame with the 
velocity of their motion ; these are the stars. 
Worlds may perish by becoming feeble or old, but 
also by collision with other worlds. 

In psychology also Democritus carried his views 
to their logical con sequences* The human soul 
■consists, in like manner, of atoms, and of the most 
mobile of these— that is to say, of fire-atoms, 
which are so distributed throughout all bodies 
that between every two body-atoms there is one 
soul-atom, and which produce both motion and 
thought. The preference here given to fire is 
again due to the influence of Heraclitus. Even 
the sensations are explained atomically ; for in- 
stance, sight is produced by fine particles, which 
retain the 'form of bodies (cfitoXo, ftetaeXa), detaching 
themselves from the surface' of bodies and pressing 
upon the eye. Similarly sound is a material thing. 
But perception gives only a dull cognition ; thought 
alone makes it clear [yrtifun 3# 5.to «krt#* IMxi, $ 
flip yryfflT}, if 51 Mai ffMoriift flip rile irtf/nr arm, 

tyntf aKoify ddfii), yt Off a, ■if M dTo*expt« 

fiivTf 8i ra&mis. Fragm. 1 1 Diels). 

To the school of Democritus* belonged N&usi* 
ph&nes of Teoe (Diels, Fragm* d. F&rmkr® L 462), 
who became the teacher of Epicurus (c. 325 B.c.) 
anti introduced him to the atomic theory. But 
while it had been the aim of Democritus to explain 
the world- phenomena in a uniform way, Epicurus 
merely wished to give his own views on human 
happiness a satisfactory basis in natural science 
(Sent. ScL xiL m he &pm ^mtdkeylm dmpaiam rdf 
Tfdov&s dbroXa fijS&mtp); he regarded the whole of 
natural science as superfluous except in so far as 
it served this purpose, and declined to recognize 
as final any solution of a question if it failed to rid 
us of fear (Sent, SeL xL), Consequently he ac- 
cepted Democritus’ theories without introducing 
much change into them fCIc, de Fin * i 21 ; 4 tjuse 
sequitur, sunt lota Demoeriti. Atom!, inane, im- 
agines, qua e?5wXa nommanfc *}« A number of the 
changes which he did make have been abortive, 
and, when carried to their logical conclusions, are 
such as to shake the foundation of the system* 
For instance, even the ancient writers had noticed 
that Democritus did not avail himself of chance as 
an explanation of certain phenomena (Eudem. ap* 
Siraphc. in Fhys. 330, 14 )* . Epicurus, on the other 
hand, made frequent use of this expedient* 

. Again, the only existing things, according to 
him, are atoms and empty space, and he finds the 
former characterized by hardness (dwrwh), and 
the latter by pliability («?!£«),. The .atoms, on 
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account of their minuteness, are not perceptible, 
and yet they are not infinitely small in a mathe- 
matical sense, but simply, by reason of their 
hardness, not further divisible. They fall down- 
wards by their weight, like rain, ana with equal 
rapidity, empty space yielding to them ; here then, 
in opposition to Democritus, a characteristic prim- 
ordial motion is ascribed to them. Since, how- 
ever, in this way no contact could ever take place 
between them, Epicurus found himself forced to 
make the assumption — fundamentally monstrous, 
and derided even by the ancients — that certain 
atoms deviated very slightly (‘nee plus quam 
minimum/ Lucr. ii. 244) from the perpendicular 
direction, thus colliding with others and producing 
all those processes which, from Democritus’ point 
of view also, led to the formation of worlds. He 
made use of this deviation of atoms as an ex- 
planation even of the freedom of the will (Brieger, 
Abhandl. fur Hertz, Berlin, 1888). The idea that 
the motion of the atoms is permanent, and does 
not cease even in the interior of the bodies formed 
from them, also appears to be new. Even the soul 
Epicurus makes to consist of material atoms, 
though not now merely of fire-atoms, but of fire, 
air, pneuma , and an indefinable substance which 
was supposed to be the vehicle of feeling; thus 
he gave the soul a separate status in contradiction 
to the logic of materialism. Perception he ex- 
plained in exactly the same way as his great 
predecessor, but he seems to have laid greater 
emphasis on the identity of perception and motion 
in the soul-particles, being here, as often, in- 
fluenced by Aristotle. While Democritus had ex- 
plained the sense-qualities as subjective, Epicurus 
ascribes reality to them, and denies that the senses 
can ever deceive. But since all kinds of atoms 
are intermingled, and one person perceives more of 
one kind and another more of another, the same 
things may affect different men differently (Fragm. 
250, us.). Epicurus’ teaching about the mingling 
was more correct than that of Democritus. The 
latter had assumed that parts of the mingled 
matter lay side by side, but was met by Aristotle 
with the objection that in this way only a medley 
could arise, and not a real mingling. Consequently, 
Epicurus now made, not the particles of matter, 
but the particular atoms come to the side of one 
another, and thus approached very near to the 
views of modern chemistry. 

The school of Epicurus held to the teaching of 
its founder with greater tenacity than any other, 
and consequently in ancient times atomism sub- 
sequently underwent no development. Thus Lu- 
cretius, although he is hardly indebted directly 
to Epicurus, but to later Epicureans, faithfully 
reproduces the views of the master. A little 
before him lived the physician Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, who grounded nis theory of medicine on 
the basic ideas of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms 
(M. Wellmann, in Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 1632). 

Literature." — On Leucippus and Democritus: E. Zeller, 
Philosophy der Griechen*, i., Leipzig, 1892, 837 ff.; H. Diels, 
Fragments der Vorsokratiker 2, Berlin, 1903, i. 342 ff. ; C. Baeum- 
ker, Das Problem der Materie, Munster, 1890, p. 79 ff.; A. 
Briegrer, Pie Urbewegung der Atome, Halle, 1884 ; ii. C. Liep- 
mann, Die Mechanik der LeuMpp-Pemokritischen Atome, Leip- 
zig, 1886 (cf. the notice by Lortzing in Bursian’s Jahresbericht , 
cxvi. 135ff.J); E, Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 135. On 
Epicurus: Epicurea, ed. H. Usener, Leipzig, 1887; Zeller 3, iii. 
1 p. 363 ff.; Baeumker, op. cit 303 ff. ; A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Epikurs Verhdltnis zu Pemokrit, Strassburg, 1897 ; H. v. 
Arnim, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 133. W, KROLL. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Indian).-In the oldest 
philosophical speculations of the Brahmans as pre- 
served m the upanisads , we find no trace of an 
atomic theory ; and it is therefore controverted in 
the Vedanta Sutra , which claims systematically to 
interpret the teachings of the Upanisads. Nor is 


it acknowledged in the Sahkhya and Yoga philo- 
sophies, which have the next claim to be considered 
orthodox, Le. to be in keeping with the Vedas ; for 
even the Vedanta Sutra allows them the title of 
Smptis. But the atomic theory makes an integral 
part of the Vai£esika, and it is acknowledged by 
the Nyaya, two Brahmanical philosophies which 
have originated with, or at least been favoured by, 
secular scholars {pandits), rather than by divines or 
religious men. Among the heterodox it has been 
adopted by the Jains, and, as is stated in the 
AbhidharmakoSa vyakhya ,* also by the Ajivikas. 
It seems to have been unknown to original Buddh- 
ism; for the well-known Pali scholar, Professor 
Franke^ states that no mention is made of it in 
the Pali canonical books. It is different, how- 
ever, . with the Northern Buddhists ; for the Vai- 
bhasikas and Sautrantikas were adherents of the 
atomic theory, while the Madhyamikas and Yoga- 
charas opposed it, as they declared the external 
world not to be real. 

The speculations of the sects and philosophical 
schools just mentioned may be arranged in three 
groups. The first is represented by the J ains ; the 
second by the Vai&esika and Nyaya Sutras and the 
Bhasya on the latter by Vatsyavana, and, on the 
other hand, by the Northern Buddhists ; while the 
last phase of the theory is that which appears first 
in the PraSastapada-Bhasya, the oldest systematic 
exposition of the Vaisesika system, and has since 
been generally adopted by the combined Vaisesikas 
and Naiyayikas. 

I. We place the Jains first, because they seem to 
have worked out their system from the most primi- 
tive notions about matter. These may be taken to 
be the following. Matter is an eternal substance, 
undetermined with regard to quantity and quality, 
i.e. it may increase or diminish in volume without 
addition or loss of particles, and it may assume any 
forms and develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and 
one substance may divide into many. 

Now, the Jains maintain that everything in this 
world, except souls and mere space, is produced 
from matter (pudgala), and that all matter con- 
sists of atoms ( paramanu ). Each atom occupies 
one point ( pradeia ) of space. Matter, however, 
may be either in the gross state ( sthula , badara), 
or in the subtle {suksma). When it is in the subtle 
state, innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of 
one gross atom. The atoms are eternal as regards 
their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, 
smell, and colour, and two kinds of touch. These 
qualities, however, are not permanent and fixed 
for the several atoms, but they may be changed 
and developed in them. Two or more atoms which 
differ in their degree of smoothness and roughness, 
may combine to form aggregates ( skandha ). The 
figures formed by the arrangement of the atoms 
into groups are manifold, and are precisely de- 
scribed in the Bhagavati ; every thing is believed 
to be formed of groups of one kind only. The 
atom may develop a motion of its own, and this 
motion may become so swift that by means of it 
an atom may traverse in one moment the whole 
universe from one end to the other. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that there 
are not different kinds of atoms corresponding to 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and wind; 
but though it is not explicitly stated, still we may 
assume that the atoms, by developing the character- 
istic qualities of the elements, become differentiated 
and tnus form the four elements. For the latter 
are presupposed by the belief in elementary souls.: 

* The passage is quoted, e.v. ‘ Apu,’ in a Buddhist dictionary 
now [1908] being printed in Calcutta, for the proofs of which 
the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la 
Vallle Poussin. 
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earth-souls, water-souls, fire-souls, and wind-souls, 
i.e. souls in various phases of development, which 
are embodied in particles of earth, etc. The 
elements must accordingly be regarded as the 
bodies, or even corpses, of particular living beings ; 
at any rate they are not without beginning and end. 

We must mention the opinion of the Jains concerning karma, 
i.e. merit and demerit, in its bearing on the atomic theory. 
Karma according to them is of material nature ( paudgalika ). 
The soul by its commerce with the outer world becomes literally 

g enetrated with material particles of a very subtle kind. These 
ecoine karma and build up a special body, the kdrma^atarira, 
which never leaves the soul till its final emancipation. Tims the 
atoms of which the Aarma-matter is composed are believed to 
be invested with a peculiar faculty which brings about the 
effects of merit and demerit. The opponents of the Jains under- 
stood this theory to mean that karma is the property of atoms, 
and produces a motion in them so that they combine to form 
the body, and that the internal organ enters it.* 


II. In our second group the conception of atoms 
has been combined with that of the four elements 
in the following w T ay: There are four distinct 
kinds of atoms corresponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and wind ; and the distinctive 
qualities of the latter are already found in the 
several atoms. Now, the belief that all material 
things are made up of four elements, singly or 
jointly, was current in India probably long before 
the philosophical systems of which we are speaking 
came into existence. We first meet it in the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (vi. 2 ff.). There it is said 
that the Ens absolutism created fire, fire created 
water, and water created earth {anna), and that 
these three elements combining produce all exist- 
ing things. In other places, wind ( vdyu ) is regarded 
as an element, and at last space {dkdia) was 
reckoned as the fifth element ; for it seemed proper 
that there should be five elements corresponding to 
the five organs of sense, t This theory of the five 
elements has been adopted in the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, and there it has been further developed by 
distinguishing two sets of elements, subtle {tan- 
matra) and gross ( mahaJbhuta ). The elements in 
Sankhya are, however, not atomic or eternal, but 
are developed from primeval matter {praJqrti) by a 
process which need not be detailed here. Of these 
traditional five elements, the fifth, aM§a, has a 
peculiar character of its own, as it is not considered 
to enter into combination with the other elements, 
but to be a simple, i.e. an infinite and continuous, 
substance ; nor did the Buddhists even reckon it 
among their elements {mahahhuta). And the 
Vaisesikas also, who distinguished space (dti) from 
aka&a, the substratum of sound, count the latter 
among the simple and infinite substances {vibhu), 
together with space, time, and the souls. Accord- 
ingly, both Brahmanical and Buddhistic atomists 
admitted only four atomic substances, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind. But in other details their 
opinions vary. 

As we have as yet but defective and second- 
hand information about the atomic theories of 
the^ Buddhists, we shall first describe that of 
their opponents, the Vaise§ikas and Naiyayikas. 

i. Vaisesika being chiefly concerned with physics, 
and Nyaya with metaphysics and dialectics, the 
physical side of the atomic theory was more the 
province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
the latter system. Hence it may he supposed that 
the atomic theory is more intimately connected 
with the Vaisesika system, and indeed Badarayana 
regards it as their cardinal tenet. X 

The opinions of the Vai^e?ikas on atoms and their qualities, as 
well as the arguments connected therewith, are epitomized in a 
few aphorigma of the 4th and 7th chapters of the VaUcsika 

* Vatsy&yana, p. 191, and VScaspam’s remark in the footnote 
and Nyaya V&rtilca , p. 448. . 

t This subject is treated at some length in Dr. Sukhthankar’s 
dissertation, ‘Teachings of Vedanta according to Ramanuja.’ in 
Wiener Ztschr. /. d. Kunde d. Morgenl. xxii. 

U S ^ tra * n * il 11 ff '» and Sankara’s remarks on n. 


Sutra by Kapada, They reasoned in the following way : Things 
| that exist and are not produced from a cause are eternal ; they 
may be inferred from (the fact that all known things are) pro- 
ducts. Besides, as we call everything we perceive non-eternal 
this idea of non-eternity presupposes eternity (tv, i. 1 - 4 ). And 
finally the fact that we do not perceive the ultimate, i.e. un- 
caused, causes of things, constitutes our ignorance, and thus we 
are forced to assume that these ultimate causes are eternal. 

But there is another interpretation of the last sutra (iv. j, §) 
■which consists only of one word, ‘ ignorance ' ; i.e. f as we can 
imagine no other cause of the destruction of a thing than the 
disjunction or destruction of its causes, it follows that the last 
causes must be eternal. 

For the interpretation of the satras here given 
the writer relies not so much on the modern com- 
mentaries (for there is no pld one in existence), 
as on their refutation by Sankara, which shows 
us what was the meaning attached to them more 
than a thousand years ago. It is to be understood 
that these eternal things, the causes of the non- 
eternal ones, are the atoms ; but they are not 
visible. For the sfitra goes on to declare that a 
great thing may be visible, if it- has many con- 
stituent parts and possesses colour frv. i. 6), The 
next sutra (not in our text, but as quoted in the 
Nyctya Vartika, p. 233) states that the atom is 
invisible, because it is not composed of material 
parts* Now, a thing is great if it in composed of 
many constituent parts, or if the parts themselves 
are great, or if they are arranged in a peculiar way 
(yil. L 9, not as in our text, but as quoted by 
Sankara on Vet l Sut H. ii. 11). The reverse of this 
holds good with the small anu {i.e. atom); that is 
to say,' the atom is not composed of parts. 

The discussion, carried cm in the next autraa 
(10-20), comes to this. The expressions ‘great* 
small, long, short,’ as used in common parlance, 
are relative terms, the same thing being called 
great with reference to one thing and small with 
reference to another. These expressions refer to 
great (or long) things only, since only such are 
visible, and therefore they are used in a secondary 
meaning. In their primary sense ‘great’ and 
1 small * are not relative terms, but denote distinct 
kinds or genera of dimension (just as red ami blue 
are different kinds of colour). For otherwise we 
should speak of great or small greatness, i.e. we 
should attribute qualities (great or small) to a 
quality (greatness), which would he against the 
principle that qualities have no qualities. Great- 
ness and smallness are non-eternal in non-eternal 
things ; in eternal things they are eternal, i.e. 
absolute or infinite. The absolutely small is called 
globular {panmandula). 

About the other properties of the atoms we have the following 
statements. The qualities of eutht* ami other things— colour, 
taste, smell, and touch— vanish on the destruction' of ' the tiling 
itself ; accordingly they must be eternal in eternal things, ie. in 
atoms. And so they are in the atoms of water, fire, and' wind. 
In earth, however, as well m in atoms of earth, (some) qualities 
are pakaja, i.e. changeable by heat (m L Different atoms 
may pome into conjunction (iv. fl. 41 in the beginning of 
creation the atoms are set in motion by odpvifc *>, merit' and 
dement of creatures in the past period (V. IL U), The internal 
organ also is an atom (vn. i. 23). 

Tills is all the information about atoms we can 
gather from the Vaiiepka Sutra. But, short though 
it be, it is enough to show us the actual state of 
the atomic theory at the time of Kamtda and the 
arguments used by him in establishing that theory. 
Two things deserve to be noticed. Firstly, the 
word for ‘atom ’ used in our text, and, it may be 
added, in the Nydya Sutra too, is utt u ; only in the 
sutra quoted in the Ny&ya Vartitca do we meet 
with paramdnu, the usual form with all later 
authors ; but this may be a mistake of the Virti- 
kakara, who quoted from memory. Secondly, the 
argument for the existence of atoms, which is 
based on the impossibility of unlimited division of 
& »ot yet made use of by the author of 

the Vaisesika Sutra. 

2 . In the Efydya Sutra by Gautama, and espe- 
cially in the Bhdsya, or old commentary on it, ny 
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V&tsyayana, who wrote in the 5th cent. A.D. or 
earlier, some aspects of the atomic theory are 
discussed, and objections raised to it by opponents 
are refuted. Gautama shared the opinions of the 
Vaisesikas on the physical properties of the atoms 
described above. For, since he incidentally re- 
marks (IY. i. 67) that the black colour (of earthen 
atoms) is not eternal (though existing from eter- 
nity), it follows that he considered the properties 
of water, fire, and wind to be eternal. The 
metaphysical questions, however, relating to atoms 
are fully discussed by Gautama, and further ex- 
plained by Vatsyayana. In the two places (ir. i. 36 
and IV. ii. 14 ff.) where they occur, they are brought 
in at the end of the discussion of the ‘ whole and its 
parts.’ The Naiyayikas maintain that the whole 
is something more than its parts ; it is a different 
thing ( arthdntara ), not separated from its parts, 
but rather something in addition to them. We 
perceive the whole thing as such, e.g. a tree, 
though we see only the front parts, and not the 
middle and back ones ; and thus we see a thing 
though we cannot see the atoms of which it con- 
sists. The question of atoms is then discussed in 
this way. A thing consisting of parts is called a 
whole, but each part must again be considered as 
a whole, and so the parts of a part, and so on ad 
infinitum . If we never could come to last parts, 
we could not conceive the idea of the whole, and 
so the whole would be dissolved into nothing. But 
the division reaches its limit in the atom, which 
cannot be divided any further, as we assume it to 
be absolutely small. 

Another proof is the following. If the division into parts had 
no limit, the mote (trufi) would not differ in size from the 
highest mountain, because both would have the same number of 
parts (iv. ii. 1 i). The text then proceeds to refute objections 
raised against the notion of atoms as indivisible smallest things 
without parts. £kd&a (‘air’), as the Vai^ikas assert, is a 
simple, all-pervading, and infinite substance : the question is 
put whether it penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, the 
atom must have parts ; if not, aka&a would not be all-pervading. 
The reply is that the atom has no exterior or interior, nor is it 
hollow inside, but it is a simple not a compound thing. It is 
further objected that, since the atom has a form, being globular, 
and since the form of a thing consists in the disposition of its 
parts, the atom must have parts. And again, when three atoms 
are in juxtaposition, that in the middle touches the one to the 
left with its right side, and that on the right with its left side ; 
and when the atom is surrounded on all sides, we can distinguish 
six sides of the atom which must be considered its parts. And 
if the six sides were reduced to one (i.e. if the atom were a mere 
point), then the aggregate of the seven atoms would take up no 
more space than one atom, and consequently a jar could be re- 
duced to the size of an atom, and hence become invisible. These 
arguments are met by the declaration that the division of the 
atom into parts is not real, but a mode of expression only. 

The following are some opinions on atoms, which 
are mentioned in the Nyaya Vartika ( 6th cent. A. D . ), 
but the authors of which are not named. Some 
thought that the mote which is seen in a ray of 
the sun entering a window is an atom. Others 
believed that atoms do not occur singly ( asamhata ), 
but always in aggregates (p. 234). Some, ap- 
parently Buddhists, maintained that the atoms 
were not eternal, because they possess motion. 
The Naiyayikas agree with the Vaisesikas that 
the atoms are set into motion by adpsta, i.e . merit 
and demerit, but expressly state that God (I&vara) 
directs the action of the atoms.* 

3 . The chief opponents of the Naiyayikas, who 
held different views on atoms, were Buddhists of 
the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools, as was 
said at the beginning. The Vaibhasikas main- 
tained that external things can be directly per- 
ceived, the Sautrantikas that they can only be 
inferred. Sankara, who comprises both under the 
name of Sarvastiv&din, describes their opinions on 
atoms in his commentary on Ved. Sut. II. ii. 18 thus : 

‘These Buddhists acknowledge the four elements, earth, 
water, fire, and wind, with their properties and products, in- 
cluding the organs of sense ; the four elements are atomic ; 
the earth atoms have the quality of harshness, the water-atoms 

* Nyaya Vartika, p. 461 ff. 


that of viscidity, the fire-atoms that of heat, and the wind- 
atoms that of motion ; in combination these atoms form earthly 
things, ’ etc. 

More details we learn from the work of the 
Tibetan hjam yan Mad pa, of which Wassilieff 
has given an abstract,* from the A bhidharmakoSa 
vyakhya , a work of the idealistic school Yoga- 
chara (for a transcript of which the present writer 
is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la Vallee 
Poussin), and from Prajnakaramati’s commentary 
on the Bodhicharyavatdra (ix. 8 f., 95 f.). 

The Vaibhasikas admitted that an atom had six 
sides, but they maintained that they made but 
one, or, wbat comes to the same, that the space 
within an atom could not be divided. Their opinion 
has been disputed by the Naiyayikas in an old 
verse quoted in the Nyaya Vartika (p. 521). They 
further asserted that atoms were amenable to 
sense-knowledge, though they were not visible 
apart, j'ust as a dim-sighted man sees a mass of hair, 
though he cannot see a single hair. This view, too, 
was disputed by the Naiyayikas, who maintained 
that the atom is transcendental ( atindriya ), not 
perceptible to sense (aindriyaka t).+ 

The Sautrantikas seem to have regarded the 
aggregate of seven atoms as the smallest com- 
pound ( anu).% Their opinion seems to have been 
that the (globular) atoms did not touch one an- 
other completely, but that there was an interval 
between them ; but some held different views. All 
agreed that the atom is indivisible, though some 
admitted that it might he regarded as having 
parts, viz. eight sides. Both the Vaibhasikas and 
the Sautrantikas declare that atoms are not hol- 
low, and cannot penetrate one another. 

Most points in the Buddhistical opinions which 
we have related are also discussed m the Nyaya 
Sutra , Bhasya , and Vartika ; all the speculations 
on atoms we have dealt with in this our second 
group (the VaUesika Sutra perhaps excepted) 
must, therefore, be regarded as having been 
current in the same period, i.e. in the beginning 
of our era down to the 6 th cent, and later. 

III. The latest improvement of the atomic theory 
consists in the assumption of dvyanukas, etc. It 
was first taught by Fraiastapada (p. 28), and is 
plainly referred to by Udyotakara;§ it was re- 
ceived as a tenet in all later works of wbat may 
be called the combined Ny&ya-Vaiiesika. The 
fusion of these two schools began early, and seems 
to have been complete at the time when the 

a a Vartika was written ; for in this work the 
sika Sutra is several times quoted simply as 
the Sutra or &astra , and once (p. 222) its author 
is called Paramarsi , a title accorded only to the 
highest authority. From that time dvyanukas 
are quite familiar in Sanskrit writers. It is as- 
sumed that two atoms ( paramaqu ) form one binary 
( dvyanuka ), and that three or moreH dvyanukas 
form one tryanuka , which is ‘great’ and per- 
ceptible by the eye. From tryanukas are pro- 
duced all things. Modem writers further assume 
chaturanukas, formed of four tryanukas, etc. The 
reasoning that led to this highly artificial theory 
is the following. *fT The rule that the quality of 
the product is derived from the corresponding 
quality of the cause does not apply to dvyanukas 
and tryanukas. For in that case the ‘small’ 
dvyanukas would produce a ‘ small ’ tryanuka, not 
a ‘ great ’ one as required. And if the smallness 
of the dvyanukas were produced from the like 
quality of the paramanus, it would he of a higher 
degree, j'ust as two great things produce one greater 

* Der Buddhismus, pp. 298, 807 f., 837 of the Germ. tr. 
t Nyaya Sutra , n. i. 36, rv. ii. 14 ; cf. Nyaya Vartika , p. 282. 
j Cf. Hiuen Tsiang, Si-yu-ki , i. 60. In Pauranic measures 8 
paramanus =t l parasuk$ma (Wilson, Vishriu Purdya, i. 98 n.). 

§ Nyaya Vartika , p. 448. I Sridhara , p. 32. 

Athalye’s note to Tarka SaAgraha, Bombay Sanskrit Senes, 
p. 123. 
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thing ; but the paramanu is that than which no- 
thing smaller can be imagined. Therefore it is 
not the dimension of the cause, viz. of the parts, 
which produces the peculiar dimension of the 
dvyanuka and tryanuka, but another quality : 
number . The number of the dvyanukas in the 
tryanuka has the effect of producing, on the latter, 
greatness, a dimension which differs in kind from 
that of its parts. Dvyanukas have been assumed 
for the following reason. As $xeat things are of 
two kinds, eternal (viz. the infinitely great ones, 
e.g. space) and non-eternal, so both kinds must be 
found in 4 small 5 things. Eternal small things are, 
of course, the atoms. Non-eternal ones must 
therefore consist of atoms ; they are the dyy- 
anukas .* Now number is produced bv the ‘ notion 
which refers to many unities 5 [apeksabuddhi) ; and 
such a notion presupposes an intellect to form it ; 
in our case it must be the intellect of one who 
perceives all the atoms and dvyanukas , and who 
therefore must be omniscient— that is, God. With- 
out him in whose intellect the notion of duality 
in dvyanukas subsists, there would not be any 
dvyanukas or any tryanukas , and consequently 
there* would not be anything whatever. This 
strange idea, found in mice already in Frcdasta- 
pdda } was brought forward by Udayana(12th cent.) 
as a proof of the existence of God. 

Having passed in review all forms of the atomic 
theory which are known to us at present, we must 
now inquire into the origin of that theory. Two 
points appear to be of chief importance for our 
inquiry: firstly, that the name of atom is anu, 
‘small, 5 or paramanu , ‘absolutely small 5 ; and 
secondly, that 4 small 5 was ^ generally considered 
to differ, not in degree but in kind, from ‘great/ 
In accordance with this notion which is shared by 
all, even by the opponents of the atomic theory, the 
small, or, as we had better call it, the infinitesimal, 
had to be assumed as existing, and needed no 
further proof. The idea of the infinitesimal in 
this sense seems to have already been current in 
the time of the Upammds, where we frequently 
meet with the statement that Brahman is smaller 
than the small, and that the self {atmcm) is small 
{anu). In order to arrive at the conception of the 
atom, the idea of the infinitesimal had not only to 
be applied to matter, but it had, at the same time, 
to he joined to the idea of its indestructibility. 
Reasoning from analogy apparently came in to 
help; as the absolutely great, t.g. space, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be eternal, so the absolutely 
small, the atom, must also be assumed to be 
eternal. At any rate, the notion of the infinitesi- 
mal led, by easy steps, to the conception of the 
atom. It was probably in this early stage of de- 
velopment that the Jams took up the idea of the 
atom and made use of it in their metaphysical 
speculations. But in India the inventors of a new 
theory have generally been forgotten, and the 
fame attached to it went to those who succeeded 
in defending the theory against all opponents and 
in thus putting it on a base of firm reasoning. 
This task seems to have been performed by the 
Vaitosikas. For the atomic theory makes an in- 
tegral part of their system, and in their Sutra we 
find the outlines of the arguments used to establish 
it Moreover, when the atomic theory is discussed 
in the Vedanta Sutra , it is there ascribed to the 
Vaisesikas, and at the same time treated as one 
of their cardinal tenets; we may therefore con- 
clude that the author of the Vedanta Sutra looked 
on the Vaisesikas as the principal upholders, if not 
the authors, of the atomic theory. 

When once firmly established, the atomic theory 
must have had much persuasive power with many 
philosophers ; for it put in place of the primitive con- 
* JPratiastapada, p. 131, and Sridhara* p. 133. 


ception of matter as an eternal but quite undefined 
substance the more rational notions which offered 
an intelligible explanation of the perpetual change 
of things while still maintaining the eternity 
of matter. The Northern Buddhists adopted it, 
though they had to deny the eternity of atoms, 
according to the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 
that there are no eternal things. Even some ad- 
herents of Yoga admitted paramunm, defining 
them as the smallest particles in which the three 

unas are present* The Mimaihsakas are said 

y Frajnakaramati to have acknowledged eternal 
atoms ; f and the same holds good with the Ajl- 
vikas, as stated above. 

If must, however, be mentioned that Dr. W. 
Handt£ has maintained the Buddhist origin of 
the atomic theory. ‘ Starting, 5 he sap, 4 from the 
fundamental view of original Buddhism, which 
looked on the samara m continual springing into 
existence and perishing, they regarded the whole 
material worlci as an aggregate of non -eternal 
atoms, just, as the spiritual erne was produced 
by the aggregate of ’the five skandha*,' But 
non-eternity seems to reverse the idea, of the 
atom as it" is generally understood. And if. as 
Hamit asserts, the Buddhists, in order to explain 
the perpetual flow of existence, 4 naturally hit on 
the assumption of non-eternal atoms which are 
divided into four classes according to the four 
elements,’ still it would seem not to have sufficed 
them even for that purpose. For the S&utrftntikaa 
have brought forward their famous theory of the 
momen fcariness of all t h in gs ( k$a nikt ivdda ). Everj 
thing, according to this theory, exists but for a 
moment, and is in the next moment replaced by 
a facsimile of itself, very much as in a kmemato* 
scopie view. The thing is nothing but a series 
(mntdna) of such momentary existences {kmna). 
Here time is, as it were, resolved into atoms. 
This theory explains perfectly well the perpetual 
change of things, and apparently was invented for 
that purpose. Still, the S&utr&ntikfta retained the 
atomic theory alleged by Dr. Handt to have been 
invented by the Buddhists for the same purpose. 
We shall therefore hot err in supposing that the 
Buddhists did not invent the atomic theory as a prop 
for their fundamental dogma, but advocated it be- 
cause it belonged to the stock of physical and meta- 
physical ideas which passed current during t he early 
centuries of the Christian era in Northern India. 

Liter atu&b. — Handt, Bm atmnSMtoeh* Irnitiillap tier 
VaiAefikaphihmphtey Rostoek. 190& A foil dlmmhm of the 
Atomic Theories is lacking. The origin*! works are 1, 
Tattwlrthachigama Sutra* by Umtsviti* trsttsUted in Zti f* 
schrift d. deutneh. tmrgrni. Gm. vol to p, MiS. II. 

Sutra and Pm&mtapiida Bhawa, Ny&ym S&tm with Milf jm 
and Vdrtika* at the places quoted in the article. III. Sm above, 

p* sob H. Jacobi, 

ATOMIC THEORY (Muhammadan), -The 
genesis of atomic theories among Muslim thinkers 
is shrouded in obscurity. It is probable that such 
theories found their wav into Islam through the 
medium of the Aristotelian physics and the Neo- 
Platonic commentaries dealing therewith. As far 
back, at all events, as we can follow the growth of 
atomism in this field, we find it imbued with the con- 
ceptions of Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic thought. 

We can trace the presence of such atomistic 
doctrine as early as the 9th century. AI-Na^ta 
(t a.d. 845) is mentioned .as having been an op- 
ponent thereof, while al-Kindl (f A-i>* c* 870) wrote 
a treatise against its adherents. 

The first recognizable form of the doctrine is that 
which it assumed in the hands of Abo H&ahxm of 
Basra (+ c. 983 a.d. ). His theory, which is practically 

* Bfydya Vdrtika, p. 261 1 , and Yoga Mtrd f U 40 . 

T'Oom, on Bodhicharydmidra, to IS?* . . . ' ' ■ ■ 

atomistische Grundlage der VaU^ikaphii&»ophu t 

Bostodc, 1900. 
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that of the Basrensian Mu'tazilites of the 10th 
cent., is found in the Kitdbu ’ l-masa’il of Abu 
Rashid Said b. Muhammad b. Sa’Id al-Naisaburl, 
whose lifetime falls between A.D. 932 and 1068. 
We give here a concise summary of his views. 

The atom ( al-juz ' alladhi Id yutajazzu ’), or, as 
it is commonly called, the substance ( al-jauhar }, 
possesses in itself {jauhar far d), as the attribute 
involved in its very essence, the capacity of filling 
space ( tahayyuz ). The ( substances 5 are of cubical 
form, and* they are all of the same sort. Hence the 
only real difference amongst them lies in the fact 
that each occupies a definite portion of space 
{hayyiz). Besides existence and spatiality, each 
has likewise a certain range ( jiha ), or spatial per- 
sistence, by means of which others are prevented 
from usurping its position. Finally, the sub- 
stances have the property of assuming accidents, 
in virtue of which they are qualitatively de- 
termined. 

These substances move in empty spaces, and 
interact by pressure and impact. The proof of 
this is sought not merely on deductive lines, but 
by way of simple experiments. According to the 
older form of atomism, as set forth by Democritus, 
Nothing is no less a fact than Something (/htj ycLXXov 
rb 5b rb jxrjSb efoat), and by * nothing * in this case 
was meant simply empty space. As a result of the 
infusion of later theories, however, this idea is 
wholly discarded in Islam, and the states of being 
and not-being are distinguished as existing in the 
substance itself ,* or, in other words, even the non- 
existent, as something known, i.e. distinguished 
from something else, is possessed of substantiality. 

The essence of the atom, or substance, is in- 
dependent of its existence— a statement which 
probably means that such essence might form the 
content or object of the Divine thought or of 
human knowledge. The substances are not created 
by God : He simply brings them into existence, or 
lets them come forth. When they have attained 
the status of actual being, they have certain neces- 
sary modes of existence (’ akwan ), such as motion 
ana rest, union and separation. Other accidents 
again are contingent, i.e. each several substance 
may assume an indefinite number and variety of 
accidents, so long as these are not mutually 
antagonistic. 

The substances and the bodies they go to con- 
stitute are endowed with duration in time. Their 
annihilation — the cessation of their existence — is 
possible, but only in their totality, i.e. only if the 
whole world were to pass away at once. 

Such, apart from insignificant differences of 
view, was the theory of the Basrensian thinkers. 
From these the scholars of Baghdad differed in 
many ways. The teaching of the latter school is 
known to us most fully in the form subsequently 
given to it— first of all, probably, by Abu Bakr 
al-Baqilanl (f c. 1012)— in the Ash'arite or orthodox 
Kaldm. A most comprehensive account of this 
doctrine is given by Maimonides (1135-1204), and 
it is largely upon his description that the following 
outline is based. 

The entire world, of which God is the absolutely 
free Creator, consists of indivisible substances or 
atoms, and their accidents. These substances, 
taken separately, are mere points ; they have, no 
magnitude or extension, and are thus imperceptible 
to sense. They have their hayyiz , or natural posi- 
tion, which, however, in contradistinction to malcdn, 
does not involve quantity or spatial magnitude. 
Only by aggregation do the infinitesimal substances 
become spatisdly extended bodies occupying the 
tri-dimensional malcdn. By union or separation of 
substances — which are all of the same kind — bodies 
are produced or dissolved. What is true of space 
holds good also of time. The latter is generated 


by the combination of points of time or moments 
(’ andt ). Motion also, like space and time, is 
discontinuous. 

Every individual substance possesses at all times 
a large number of accidents. Some thinkers even 
hold that it possesses all possible positive accidents 
or their opposites. Negative states, or privations, 
in fact, are just as truly accidents as positive 
states : death as well as life, ignorance no less 
than knowledge, etc. Life, feeling, thought — in a 
word, the soul— are quite consistently classed 
amongst the accidents. Some writers regard the 
soul as belonging to all the atoms of the body, 
while others are of opinion that it is composed of 
finer atoms, or again, that the soul and the mind 
appertain to only one particular atom in the body. 

No accident can subsist for more than an instant, 
and as the substance is inseparably united with its 
accidents, the measure of its persistence likewise 
shrinks to a moment of time. Now, since the 
entire aggregate of spatial points which constitutes 
the world can maintain itself only for a moment, 
it must follow that the world is created anew 
by God every instant. There is no such thing 
as causal connexion or natural law, nothing save 
the arbitrary act of an omnipotent Creator, to 
whom being and not-being are alike. God creates 
as many worlds one after another as He chooses, 
and when He ceases to create any more, what He 
then really creates is Nothing, 

Here, then, is the religious purpose of this 
atomistic doctrine achieved. The theory is meant 
to be, not an explanation, but a subversion, of 
nature. All natural causes whatever are sacrificed 
to the arbitrary fiat of Allah. Anything is pos- 
sible ; whatsoever is capable of being figured in 
thought or imagination may come to pass. Of 
everything that happens the opposite might quite 
as well happen, if Allah but wmed it so. 

This atomistic teaching seems almost an anticipa- 
tion of Occasionalism, especially as applied, not to 
the course of nature merely, but also to human 
action. The classical illustration is that of a man 
engaged in writing. It was maintained that Allah 
creates within him, and, indeed, creates anew 
every instant, first the will, and then the capacity, 
to write; next, the movement of the hand, and, 
finally, the motion of the pen, concurrent there- 
with, etc. Every factor in the transaction is 
independent of every other, all the several stages 
of the process emanating from God alone. It is 
only in appearance that we have a coherent action ; 
only in appearance is there a self-consistent and 
harmoniously-working world in space and time. 
That the world and human life appear to be per- 
vaded by a causal nexus is due simply to the fact 
that meanwhile, and as a rule, Allah does not 
choose to interrupt the continuity of events by a 
miracle. It is possible, however, that He might so 
intervene at any moment. 

Literature.—M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm in der jiidischen 
Literatur, 1895 (xiii, ‘ Bericht fiber die Lehranstalt f. d. Wis- 
sensch. d. Judenthums in Berlin’), and Studien iiber Jescku'a 
ben Jehuda, 1900 (xviii. ‘ Bericht,’ etc.) ; Kitdbu ’l-masa’il 
frilaf bejn al-Basrijjin wa'l-Bagdddijjin—Al-kaldm fil-dawd- 
hir; Die atomistische Substanzenlehre aus dem Buck der Streit- 
fragen zwischen Basrensem und Bagdadensern, ed. Biram 
(Leyden, 1902) ; Maimonides’ Dalalat al-lid'irin : Le Guide des 
Egar4s, ed. Munk (1856), i. lxxiii. 375 ff. ; Akron ben Elia’s E% 
liayyim , ed. Steinschneider and Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1841) ; 
Kurd Lasswitz, Gesck. d. Atomistik vom Mittelalter bis Newton 
(Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890), i. 134 ff. 

T. J. de Boer. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Medieval and Modem).— 
x. History. — If we seek for an explanation of the 
phenomena of expansion, contraction, solution, and 
precipitation, we are inevitably led to adopt the 
hypothesis that matter is, in its minute structure, 
formed of particles with interspaces. If matter is 
a continuum, these phenomena are ultimate facts. 
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not to be likened to, and not to be explained by, 
any other facts. We may conceive the possibility 
of expansion and contraction of a continuum, but we 
cannot explain it. If, however, we assume that 
matter consists of discrete particles, a crowd of 
particles is like a crowd of people. Expansion is a 
widening out, contraction is a drawing in, of the 
crowd. Solution js the thorough mixture of two 
crowds, precipitation is the expulsion or segregation 
of certain members of the crowd. Other pheno- 
mena, too, find an easy explanation. Thus, 
evaporation is the passing away of members of 
the crowd from its boundary. It is no necessary 
part of the hypothesis that the space between the 
particles is a vacuum. We know that there is 
air between the members of a crowd of people. So 
there may be some kind of material between the 
particles of matter, displaced when other particles 
squeeze their way in. 

When we trace the history of the speculations 
about the constitution of matter from mediaeval 
into modern times, we find that the atomic doc- 
trine of Greek philosophers— the doctrine that the 
minute particles are indivisible— -has fallen into 
disfavour (see Atomic Theory [Greek]). The 
mediaeval philosophers no doubt thought of matter 
as composed of minute parts, and they followed 
the ancient philosophers in regarding the parts 
as of four kinds, four elements — fire, air, earth, 
and water. Ordinary bodies were * mixed bodies/ 
mixtures of these four, in different proportions 
in different bodies. But the elements were not 
always elements in the modem sense. It was 
sometimes thought that they could be transformed 
one into another. Roger Bacon, for instance, in 
the 13th cent, held that the four elements were 
made of hyle (0\rj), that each could be converted into 
the nature of another, and everything into any- 
thing else. Wheat is a possible man, and man is 
possible wheat (de Arte Uhymice). 

These four elements were still dominant when 
modem science began; and long thereafter they 
hindered progress, not disappearing indeed till the 
18th century. At the beginning of the modern 
period, matter was regarded as consisting of par- 
ticles, but the particles were not atomic. Thus 
Francis Bacon in the Novum Organum (1620) in 
several passages mentions the * atoms’ of Leucippus 
and Democritus only to discard them, and in one 
passage he says ; 

* Nor by this are we brought to the (Epicurean) Atom, which 
presupposes a vacuum, and matter immutable (both of which 
are false), but to true Particles, as. they are found to be' (Mm* 
Org. bk. ii. § 8, Kifcchin’s tr.). 

Bacon made an important contribution to the 
theory of matter by his clear statement of the 
doctrine that heat is a mode of motion of the 
particles : 

‘Heat is motion, not expansive uniformly in the whole, but 
expansive through the lesser particles of the body ; and at the 
same time restrained, repelled, and reflected ; so that it obtains 
an alternative motion, ever hurrying, striving, struggling, and 
imtated by rejpercussion ; whence the fury of fire ana heat has 
its origin (ib. bk. ii. § 20, Hi), 4 Heat is motion, expansive, re- 
(tfHiv )^* an( * through the lesser parts of (a body)* 

These passages clearly imply a crowd of separate 
articles knocking each other further apart when 
eated, that is, when thrown into more violent 
motion. Between the particles Bacon appears to 
have supposed that there was an intangible, 
weightless, continuous material which he Jcalled 
‘spirit/ Had he lived later, probably he would 
have called it ‘ ether.’ He speaks of 
‘the action and motion of spirit enclosed in tangible bodies. 
For everything tangible that we know contains an invisible and 
intangible spirit, and covers and seems to clothe it. Hence that 
jwwerful triple source (of effects) and wondrous process of spirit 
m a tangible body. For spirit in a tangible thing, (1) if emitted 
contracts and dries up bodies ; (2) if retained, softens and melts 
them; (3) if neither entirely emitted nor entirely retained 
models them, gives them limbs, assimilates, carries them out 


organizes them,' etc. * Spirit has no weight * (op. dt. bk. ii 
§ 40). 

It may be -worthy of note that Bacon held that 
the totality of matter is constant. 

The first attempt at a detailed theory of the con- 
stitution of matter was made by Descartes in his 
Principle i Philosophic 3 (1644). fie held that what- 
ever we can clearly perceive is true, clear per- 
ception being of that which is present and manifest 
to the mind giving attention to it (pt. i. xxx., xlv.). 
Applying this doctrine to the parts of matter, ha 
is fed to the rejection of indivisible atoms. For 
however small we suppose the parts, we are 
always able in thought to divide any one of them 
into two or more smaller parts, ana may accord- 
ingly admit their divisibility. Again, he holds 
that a vacuum or space in which there is absolutely 
no body is repugnant to reason. Extension in 
space is extension in substance. AH space, then, 
is filled with matter. Sensible bodies are com- 
posed of insensible particles (pt, iv. eei.}. These 
insensible particles are of three elementary forms 
(pt, iii. lib), though constituted out of the same 
kind of material' The first element consists of 
very minute bits, of irregular shape and capable of 
very rapid motion ; duns off the particles forming 
the second element, and entirely filling the spaces 
between them. The particles of the second form 
have become spheres % attrition. They are very 
minute, and beyond the range of vision. The third 
form m larger arid slower in motion. The sun and 
stars are composed of the first element, the sky of 
the second, and the earth and planets of the third. 
The second and third elements appear to have 
vortices of the first element round, them, and these 
vortices account for the forces which the particles 
exert upon each other. They are like the vortices 
which Descartes supposed to exist round the sun 
and planets to account for orbital motion. 

This theory of the three elemental forms of 
matter, fanciful in its beginning, becomes more 
fanciful as he builds it up. It does not appear to 
have served, except in the mind of Descartes, to 
co-ordinate facts or to stimulate investigation. 
But it is important historically, as the first sug- 
gestion that it might be possible to consider m 
detail the ultimate structure of matter and to 
explain phenomena by this structure. It is im- 
portant, too, in that it is purely mechanical, that 
all phenomena are to be explained by configuration 
and motion of the ultimate particles. Descartes 
insisted that the sensations are excited by the 
motion of matter only. 

1 Our mind is of sock a nature that the wotloat of bod? atone 
are sufficient to excite in it all sorts of thought*, without to 
being necessary that these should in any way resemble the 
motions which give rise to them, md especially that these 
motions can excite In It those confused thoughts called sen- 
sations (pt. iv. exevit, Yelfdrt trA We perceive nothing 
outside ourselves ‘except light, colour*, smells, festal, founds,, 
and the tactile qualities ; .and these I have m»nUs thown to be 
nothing more, at least- so far as t hey are known to us, then 
certain dispositions of the object®, consisting la magnitude, 
figure, and motion * (pt. Iv. cxelxA 

That is, there is not a separate light principle or 
substance, smell principle, sound principle. These 
are. in our minds. Ail the different souses are 
excited by the size, shape, and motion of the small 
particles of which matter consists.. 

Like Bacon, Descartes held that heat Is; a mode 
of motion of the particles (pt. iv. xxix*)* 

The most influential writer on the structure of 
matter in the generation succeeding that of Des- 
cartes is Robert Boyle, who In the Sceptical Chymirt 
(1661), Origin of Forms and Qualities (1666), and 
other works, laid the foundation of modem chemical 
theory. He was probably an afcomist. 

We may consider/ he says, *<1) that thews mm In fch« world 
great store of Particles of matter, each of which I® tm small 
to be, whilst single, sensible; and, being entire, or undivided, 
must needs both have to determinate shape, and be very Solid. 
Insomuch that though it be mmtatfy, awl by Divine 'Omni- 
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potence divisible, yet by reason of its Smallness and Solidity, 
Nature doth scarce ever actually divide it ; and these may in 
this sense be called Minima or Prima Naturalia. (2) That 
there are also multitudes of corpuscles, which are made up of 
the coalition of several of the former Minima Naturalia , and 
whose bulk is so small, and their Adhesion so close and strict, 
that each of these little Primitive Concretions or Clusters (if I 
may so call them) of Particles is singly below the discernment of 
Sense, and though not absolutely indivisible by Nature into the 
Prima Naturalia that composed it, or perhaps into other little 
fragments, yet, for the reasons freshly intimated, they very 
rarely happen to be actually dissolved or broken, but remain 
entire in great variety of sensible Bodies, and under various 
forms or disguises ' ( Forms and Qualities , p. 71). 

Yet in the prefatory address to the reader in the 
same work, he says that he has forborne to nse 
arguments that are grounded on or suppose in- 
divisible corpuscles called atoms. Though not a 
Cartesian he followed Descartes, as indeed all the 
world has followed him, in ascribing the qualities of 
natural bodies to the ‘ Catholick and fertile Prin- 
ciple Motion, Bulk, Shape, and Texture of the 
minute parts of Matter ’ {Forms and Qualities , last 
page). He, too, regarded heat as a vehement 
agitation of the parts of the body tending all 
manner of ways {‘Heat and Cold,’ Works , Shaw’s 
ed. i. 560). Fire, however, is the violent agitation 
of the particles of a subtle matter. But it is for his 
clear idea of the nature of chemical combination 
that we are chiefly indebted to Boyle. In the 
Sceptical Chymist he discards the old elements, air, 
earth, and water, and says that these three are to 
be regarded as made up of mixed bodies rather 
than mixed bodies as made up of them ; and by 
mixed bodies he means ordinary bodies which had 
been regarded as mixtures of air, earth, and water, 
and had so come to be called mixed bodies. He 
dwells on the idea that an enormous number of 
compounds may be made by various arrangements 
of corpuscles, and that they differ from each other 
in nothing but the various textures resulting from 
the magnitude, shape, motion, and arrangement 
of the small parts. 

* One and the same parcel of universal matter may by various 
alterations and contextures be brought to deserve the name 
sometimes of a sulphureous, and sometimes of a terrestrial or 
aqueous body * (Shaw's ed. iii. 282). 

Boyle agreed, then, with Descartes in thinking 
of matter as one in kind, the differences being due 
solely to shape, size, and motion of the parts. 

Newton does not appear to have concerned 
himself very much with speculations about the 
ultimate structure of matter. He was, above all, 
an experimental philosopher, determining laws by 
experiment and observation, using mathematics to 
deduce their consequences, and comparing these 
consequences with further experiment and observa- 
tion, thereby verifying or correcting the laws. The 
framing of atomic hypotheses did not come into 
this programme. In the Frincipia he hardly uses 
the hypothetical structure of matter at all. There 
is a suggestion of it in the determination of the 
velocity of sound, but a mere suggestion. In the 
series of queries at the end of the Optics (2nd and 
3rd editions) he gave himself free play, and among 
a number of speculations he declared himself an 
atomist. ‘It seems probable to me that God in 
the beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, movable Particles’ (3rd ed. p. 375). 
In the history of the subject Newton is mentioned 
only as in all probability deflecting attention 
from it. His immediate successors were occupied 
so much in following out his methods that theories 
of matter were apparently little studied or con- 
sidered by leaders m physical thought. 

But the atomic doctrine was probably making 
way. One very notable contribution to the particle 
theory was made by D. Bernouilli in his Hydro- 
dynamica (1738), § x.. He suggested that a gas 
consists of very minute corpuscles moving with 
very great velocities in all directions, and that the 
pressure of a gas against the walls of a containing 
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vessel is due to the bombardment by these cor- 
puscles. He showed that with this constitution 
the pressure would be inversely as the volume if 
the volume were changed, which is ‘ Boyle’s Law ’ ; 
and that if the temperature were raised by increase 
in the velocity of the corpuscles, the pressure would 
be proportioned to the square of the velocity. His 
reasoning is somewhat obscure and unconvincing, 
and, perhaps on that account, his theory remained 
almost unnoticed for more than a century, when 
it was re-discovered and was developed on better 
lines. 

In 1758, Boscovich published his Theoria Philo- 
sophies Naturalis. In this work he begins with 
his celebrated hypothesis of the nature of an atom, 
and then seeks to show how physical phenomena, 
such as collision, cohesion, fluid pressure, viscosity, 
and elasticity may be accounted for if matter is 
composed of atoms such as he imagines. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, an atom is a central point to 
which mass or inertia is assigned, a mass-point let 
ns say, and towards this point force is acting so 
that another mass-point is urged towards it with 
an acceleration proportional to the mass of the first 
point, and varying with the distance in such a way 
that at a great distance the attraction is inversely 
as the square of the distance. But when the dis- 
tance becomes very small the force undergoes one 
or more alternations of repulsion and attraction, 
finally ending with a repulsion which is infinitely 
great when the two points are infinitely near each 
other. Two central mass-points can therefore 
never actually coincide. Boscovich did not assign 
any formula for the force, probably considering 
that future experiment alone could determine the 
law, but it is easy to devise expressions which 
satisfy his general conditions. 

For instance, if a mass-point is distant r from a mass-point w, 
and if its acceleration to m is expressed by m (r-a) (r~$a) 
(r-Sa)/r5, the force is attractive, and inversely as the square 
of the distance if r is very great, it increases as r diminishes 
to a certain point, and then diminishes to zero when r=8a. 
Between r—8a and r-Sa it is a repulsion, again vanishing at 
r=2a. Between r—%a and r-a it is an attraction changing 
again to a repulsion when r is less than a, a repulsion becoming 
infinite when r is infinitely small. Whatever the velocity of 
approach, that velocity will be destroyed before the two points 
coincide, i.e. they never will coincide. 

Perhaps we can form an idea of the way in 
which Boscovieh’s atoms would act, by imagining 
that two solid surfaces are brought together. At 
great distances apart there is merely the inverse 
square law of gravitative attraction. When, how- 
ever, they come very near, there is mutual pressure, 
which we may represent by supposing that the 
surface atoms have come into each other’s first 
sphere of repulsion, and outside pressure is required 
to overcome this repulsion. If the outside pressure 
is made very great, we may force the atoms through 
this sphere of repulsion into the second sphere of 
attraction, and we may have equilibrium at the 
point where the attraction again changes into re- 
pulsion. If we can reach tms point, the surfaces 
will adhere even when the outside pressure is re- 
moved. Thus the hypothesis explains the adhesion 
of bodies pressed very closely together. 

Boscovich’s predecessors had, like Newton, im- 
agined a little hard nucleus round the centre of the 
atom ; Boscovich showed that the nucleus was 
unnecessary. Its place was efficiently taken by 
the repulsive force rapidly increasing as the centre 
was approached. The nucleus had no part to play, 
and might be discarded. 

The hypothesis at once excited attention. It was 
adopted, for instance, by Priestley ( Vision , 1772, 
and Matter and Spirit, 1777). In the next century 
it attracted Faraday, who definitely adopted it (see 
two letters to R. Phillips, Researches in Electricity, 
1844-55, ii. 284, iii. 447). Faraday laid stress on the 
uselessness of the little hard nucleus of finite size 
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— an idea which had again gained ground in the 
form of the atomic hypothesis of Dalton. He urged 
that the powers of matter, the forces which it exerts, 
are all that we know about it. These powers or 
forces are the matter, and where they extend the 
matter also extends. Each atom, then, extends 
through all space. Faraday symbolized the forces 
by straight lines extending out on all sides from the 
atomic centres, and thought of light as tremors or 
minute jerks carried along these lines — an idea 
which has been revived and made precise by 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 

In recent years, Lord Kelvin took up ‘the in- 
evitable theory of Boscovich/ and sought to show 
how the grouping of Boscovichian atoms could 
account for crystalline arrangement and for the 
phenomena of light. 

For purposes of calculation, the Boscovichian 
atom is indeed inevitable, in some form or other, 
in any atomic theory in which the forces depend j 
solely on the distance. Mathematically, there is 
no difficulty in thinking of one point, B, moving 
towards another point, A, with an acceleration 
expressed by We then define m as the 

mass of A. If A moves towards B with an accelera- 
tion wd/(r), we call m 1 the mass of B, and we say 
that the force is But, physically, there 

is some difficulty in reducing all to force. We 
think of force as effort, symbolized by muscular 
effort ; and if we have force alone, it is difficult to 
assign meaning to effort acting on effort. We 
must have a duality, at least in thought. If we 
think of force, we think also of that which the 
force moves, or perhaps more fundamentally that 
which resists the force, and we call this matter. 
If with Boscovieh and Faraday we identify the 
moved with the mover, and say that the matter is 
but force, then we have a dual aspect of force. In 
one aspect it acts, in the other it suffers action. 
One is the symbol of will, the other of sensation. 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of Boscovich’s 
atom in physical theory, the conception of the 
unity of matter and force, and unity as force rather 
than as matter, is a permanent contribution to 
philosophical ideas. 

We have now come to the time when chemistry 
began to influence atomic speculation. Up to the 
latter half of the 18th cent, it was a hindrance rather 
than a help. Of course, chemical knowledge was 
continually increasing, so far as concerned the 
extraction of the metals from ores and the pre- 
paration of definite substances. But progress in 
chemical theory was hopeless while the doctrine of 
the four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, held 
sway. About 1700 the phlogiston theory of Stahl 
came into vogue, and added to the confusion of 
thought. This theory held that the metals con- 
tained a something called ‘phlogiston * which they 
gave off on combining with air, that oxygen was 
air deprived of phlogiston, that nitrogen was air 
containing phlogiston, and some chemists even 
supposed that hydrogen was phlogiston itself. 
There must have been some expression or symboli- 
zation of fact in a theory which was accepted by 
discoverers so great as Black, Cavendish, and 
Priestley. But it is difficult now, so entirely is 
our point of view changed, to see what facts it 
expressed. It is obvious only that any advantage 
in its adoption was far outweighed by the con- 
fusion of thought which attended it. Towards the 
end of the 18th cent, the fog in which chemical 
theory was enveloped began to lift. The atomic 
theory had been making way, though in a vague 
form, and in many minds Boyle’s idea that chemical 
compounds consisted of definite groups of atoms 
had taken root. The word ‘ molecule/ originally 
used as equivalent to particle, was now adopted 
for atomic groups. The four elements, fire, air. 


earth, and water, were being gradually disestab- 
lished from their supreme position. A number of 
gases were discovered with definite properties, and 
obviously not mere modifications oi air. Air itself 
was found to consist almost entirely of two gases 
which we now call nitrogen and oxygen, and so air 
ceased to be regarded as an element. Cavendish’s 
discovery that water was a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen removed it, too, from the list. Earth 
was resolved into at least several different earths, 
and the discovery by Lavoisier of the part played 
by oxygen in ordinary combustion killed phlogiston. 
Fire and flame, however, still remained as sub- 
stances; for the idea that heat was a form of 
motion, or, as we should now say, of molecular 
energy, so often put forth in the 17th cent., had 
fallen* into abeyance, and heat was regarded as a 
subtle substance. The way was being prepared for 
the atomic theory of Dalton, and there were several 
foreshadowings of it, the most notable by William 
Higgins, who in 1789 published A Comparative 
Vieiv of the Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic Theories, 
in which he says that ‘we may justly conclude 
that water is composed of molecules formed by the 
union of a single ultimate particle of dephlogisti- 
cafced air [oxygen] to an ultimate particle of light 
inflammable air [hydrogen], . and that they are 
incapable of uniting to a third particle of either 
principle/ But it is doubtful whether he con- 
sidered this as an example of a general principle, 
and he does not appear to have considered the 
‘ultimate particles’ of an element as all alike. 

In 1804 the modern doctrine of chemical com- 
bination was definitely formulated by Dalton, and 
communicated to his friends. In 1808 he first 
published it in his New System of Chemical Phil- 
osophy. According to Dalton, the particles or 
atoms— he uses the terms indifferently — in a simple 
body are all exactly alike, and in a finite space 
enormous in number. 

* Chemical analysis and synthesis go no farther than to the 
separation of particles from one another and to their reunion. 
Ho new creation or destruction of matter is within the reach o' 
chemical agency. We might ms well attempt to introduce a new 
planet into the solar system, or to annihilate one already in 
existence, as to create or destroy a particle of hydrogen. All the 
changes we can produce consist in separating particles that are 
in a state of cohesion or combination, and joining those that 
were previously at a distance/ Compounds are definite .group- 
ings of definite atoms. Thus I atom of A -f 1 atom of B may 
form 1 atom of O, binary or l atom of A *f* t atom of B may 
form 1 atom of D, ternary, and so on. 

Here he uses * atom * for C and I) where we now 
use ‘ molecule ’ ; and it is evident that he does not 
think of an atom as an indivisible particle, but as 
the smallest particle of a body which has the 
properties of the body. If this particle is divided, 
the substance is resolved into different substances. 
Dalton goes on to show that the relative weights 
of two elements entering into, say, a binary com- 
pound are proportional to the weights of the atoms 
themselves, and he gives the first table of atomic 
weights of the elements, taking the hydrogen 
atom, the lightest, as having weight L 

Dalton’s great advance appears to consist in the 
clearness of his conception of an element as consist- 
ing of particles all alike, and whether truly atomic 
or not, yet indivisible by ordinary chemical agency, 
and in his supposition that compounds consisted in 
general of small groups of these elementary particles 
or atoms. This gave an easily pictured hypothesis 
to account for the chemical tact, by this time 
established, that the elements combine In definite 
proportions, which are always integral multiples of 
the smallest proportions in which they enter into 
combination. From this time forward, chemists, 
freed from the burden of the four elements, sought 
for bodies which were not to be decomposed by 
ordinary chemical and physical agency. These 
they termed ‘elements/ and they investigated the 
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proportions in which the elements entered into 
compounds. 

Soon after the publication of Dalton’s theory, 
Avogadro put forward the hypothesis that in 
gases at the same temperature and pressure equal 
volumes contain equal numbers of molecules — a 
hypothesis then supported by experiments on the 
combination of gases, and since shown to be in 
accord with the kinetic theory of gases. 

We have seen that with Dalton the atom was 
not necessarily indivisible, but merely undivided, 
and in modem times probably no one has held the 
indivisibility. Indeed, quite early in the develop- 
ment of the atomic theory by chemists, the old 
idea was revived, that the atoms of the different 
elements were really made of one kind of material, 
differing only in the quantity or arrangement of 
that material. Prout held that all the atomic 
weights were exact multiples of the atomic weight 
of hydrogen, a supposition which seems to imply 
that other elements were really groups of hydrogen 
atoms not to be divided by known agency. Later, 
it was suggested that discrepancies with this theory 
might be accounted for by taking one half or one 
quarter of the hydrogen atom as the unit out of 
which other atoms were built. But subsequent 
research on atomic weights has not supported 
these suggestions. There were, however, other 
reasons for supposing some community of plan in 
atomic structure. If weights of different metals 
be taken, containing, on the atomic hypothesis, 
equal numbers of atoms, nearly equal quantities of 
heat are required in many cases to raise these 
weights through one degree of temperature. In 
electrolysis, equal quantities of electricity are re- 
quired to turn equal numbers of atoms out of 
combination. If the atoms of different elements 
had, as their only common property, weight or 
gravitation, and m other qualities were entirely 
different, we should hardly expect these quantita- 
tive relations. 

The chemical atomic theory, as set forth by 
Dalton, is a statical theory. For chemical pur- 
poses the atoms may, up to a certain point, be 
considered as little bodies somehow held together 
in compounds by forces which need not be specified ; 
and their motion and the motion of the molecules 
need not be regarded. 

By the middle of the 19th cent, the researches of 
Joule and others had led every one to reject the 
doctrine of heat as a substance, and had brought 
to the front the old idea that heat was the energy 
of motion and of separation of the atoms and 
molecules. The dynamic aspect of the atomic and 
molecular theory now began to be seriously studied. 
We have seen that D. Bemouilli made an early but 
fruitless attempt to show that gas pressure could 
be accounted for by molecular motion. Other 
attempts were made by Herapath in 1821, by 
Waterston in 1846 (published only in 1892, when 
Lord Rayleigh disinterred the paper from the 
archives of the Royal Society), and by Joule. 

Joule, in 1848 {Scientific Papers, i. 290), was the 
first to publish a calculation of the velocity with 
which the molecules are flying about. But the 
general acceptance of the dynamical, or, as it is 
now termed, the kinetic, theory began with the 
work of Kronig, Clausius, and Maxwell about 
1856, and from that time onwards the theory has 
been developed in a series of memoirs by various 
authors, especially by Clausius, Maxwell, and 
Boltzmann. 

2 . Kinetic Theory. — The kinetic theory has been 
studied chiefly with regard to gases. It supposes 
that a gas consists of an enormous number of 
molecules, all exactly alike in a given gas, but so 
small that their average distance apart is very 
great compared with the size of any one molecule. 


These molecules are flying about in all directions 
with very great velocities, continually colliding 
with each other and with the walls of any con- 
taining vessel. The collisions are of such a kind 
that on the whole the energy of motion remains 
the same so long as the temperature is constant. 
The molecules are so far apart that they do not 
act upon each other except just during the moment 
of collision. # Between collisions, then, they move 
in straight lines, and the average length of path 
between two collisions is called the ‘Mean Free 
Path.’ The velocities of the molecules are not all 
equal, but are grouped about a mean value which 
remains constant, and when the gas is in a constant 
or steady condition the grouping about this mean 
value is constant. It can be shown from simple 
mechanical considerations that if & is the average 
of the squares of the velocities, if p is the pres- 
sure, and if p is the density, then v 2 =3 p/p. If 
we suppose that y 2 remains constant so long as 
the temperature is constant, when the density is 
changed by changing the pressure, pjp is constant. 
This gives * Boyle’s Law/ The mean velocity is 
not quite the same as v (the square root of the 
mean of the squares), but the difference is only 
small. For hydrogen at 0° C. V is about 1800 metres 
per second — over a mile per second. For oxygen 
and nitrogen it is about a quarter of a mile per 
second. It can be shown that in a mixture of 
gases it is necessary that the average kinetic 
energy of each kind of molecule be the same 
in order that the collisions shall not affect the 
general condition ; hence it can be further shown 
that the number of molecules in equal volumes of 
two gases at the same temperature and pressure is 
equal. This is ‘ Avogadro’s Law.’ Experiment 
snows that the pressure of a gas in a closed vessel 
increases by equal amounts with equal rises of 
temperature, and is, in fact, proportional to the 
temperature reckoned from - 273° C. as zero. Then 
v 2 is also proportional to this temperature. Or 
the mean kinetic energy of the particles is pro- 
portional to the temperature reckoned from - 273° 
C. On this scale of temperature the sun’s surface 
is probably about twenty times as hot as the 
earth’s surface, so that the molecules of hydrogen 
there have about twenty times as great a v 2 as 
they have here. Their velocity is thus about 4J 
times as great, say, some 5 or 6 miles per second. 

So far it is not necessary to enter into the 
structure of the molecules; but for further de- 
velopments with regard to the specific heats of 
ases, structure has to be taken into account, and 
ifficulties arise into which we need not enter. 

The mean free path, or the average distance 
travelled in a straight line between two collisions, 
plays a very important part in the theory. It is 
evident that the rate of diffusion of one gas into 
another, or the diffusion of one part of the same 
gas into another part, will depend partly on the 
mean free path, partly on the velocity ; and from 
certain phenomena depending on the rate of diffu- 
sion, most simply from the resistance to the travel- 
ling of one layer of gas over another, the mean 
free path can be calculated. For hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure it is about 0 '00002 cm., or, 
say, a little less than a hundred thousandth of an 
inch. For air it is almost half as much. This 
implies that the hydrogen molecule is effectively less 
than the air molecule, since it can thread its way 
farther through its neighbours without collision. 

The greatest triumph of the kinetic theory con- 
sists in its determination of the size of the mole- 
cules and of the number in a given space. By the 
size of the molecules we are not to suppose some 
definite solid shape. Imagine two molecules ap- 
proaching so closely that they just begin to deflect 
each other, i.e. just begin to collide. Draw equal 
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spheres round each, just touching. Then the 
radius of either sphere is termed the radius of 
molecular action, and the sphere round each mole- 
cule is taken to be the size of the molecule, even 
though the atomic centres may be far within the 
surface of the sphere. It is evident that the mean 
free path of a molecule depends partly on the 
number of molecules in a given space, and partly 
on their size, just as the distance a man can walk 
straight on in a street without touching another 
passenger will depend partly on the number of 
people, partly on their breadth from shoulder to 
shoulder. A relation can be found connecting the 
mean free path, the molecular size, and the number 
present in unit volume ; and since we know the 
mean free path, this gives a relation between size 
and number. Another relation can be obtained 
from the supposition that when the gas is con- 
densed to a liquid the contraction is due to all the 
molecular spheres coming into contact. We may 
illustrate this by thinking of a cloud of equal water 
drops in a vessel as representing the molecules. 
When the cloud sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
the volume of water at the bottom will be equal to 
the volume of each drop multiplied by the number 
of drops. So the observed volume of liquid into 
which a given volume of gas condenses may be 
taken as equal to the volume of each molecule 
multiplied by the number of molecules. At least 
it may be taken as nearly equal. We cannot say 
how closely the molecules are packed in a liquid, 
and thus some uncertainty is introduced into the 
results obtained. Thus we have two relations be- 
tween number and size, and from these two we 
can calculate approximately both number and size. 
The result obtained is that the number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of a gas at 0° C. and 
atmospheric pressure is about 6 x JLO 1 ®. The mass 
of a molecule of hydrogen, which we must suppose 
to consist of two atoms, is a little less than 1CM 4 of 
a gramme. The radius of molecular action, differ- 
ing somewhat for different gases, lies between 10* 7 
and 10~® of a centimetre. The number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of water is about 10 s3 , 
and the distance from centre to centre about 1G~ 8 
cm. (These results can be translated into inches if j 
it is remembered that 1 inch =2*5 cm. ) The number 
of molecules of gas per cubic centimetre has been 
calculated in other wavs, most notably from cer- 
tain experiments on electric discharge, and the 
results obtained are in fair accordance with those 
given above. Unless, then, we reject the theory 
altogether, we may assume that we know with fair 
accuracy both the ‘ size 1 and the average distance 
apart of the molecules in a body. 

The kinetic theory, when applied to account for 
the properties of solids and liquids, has ihade very 
little progress. In the gaseous condition the mole- 
cules, according to the theory, spend most of their 
time in moving in straight lines, and when the 
collisions <lo occur there is no need to consider the 
forces acting. It is enough to assume that, on the 
whole, collisions do not alter the general condition. 
Many properties can then be accounted for. But 
when we come to solids and liquids, the molecules 
are supposed to be so closely packed as to be 
always entangled with each other, and there is 
no mean free path. Hence we cannot go far 
without knowing the forces between the mole- 
cules ; and even u we could specify the forces, the 
calculations of their effects in such complex sys- 
tems would probably be exceedingly difficult. In 
the solid condition, we must suppose that the mole- 
cules do not move far from a mean position. Each 
is held by its neighbours, so that though it may 
be violently agitated it keeps slackly anchored, as 
it were, to one spot. In a liquid, the molecules 
are still entangled with each other, hut they pos- 


sess more energy, and are able to break away 
every now and then from their anchorage and get 
into new surroundings. A liquid may probably 
be regarded as a cross between a solid and a gas— 
solid-like if time be reckoned by millionths or 
billionths of a second, gas-like if it be reckoned by 
seconds. 

3 . Atomic and molecular structure.— Since the 
kinetic theory of matter arose, several attempts 
have been made to imagine atomic structures 
which should serve to^give some account of pheno- 
mena. Rankme (NichoPs Encyclopaedia, s.v. 
* Heat , 5 p. 353} assumed that the atoms were 
little nuclei surrounded by atmospheres whirling 
round them in vortices— a revival of Descartes’s 
idea. Though Rankine made use of the theory 
himself, it is obscure in detail, and has. not been 
used by others. 

The vortex atom of Lord Kelvin (PJRSE, Feb. 
1867) is a much more celebrated hypothesis. This 
atom is founded on Helmholtz’s investigations on 
fluid motion. We are to suppose that space is full 
of a frictionless incompressible fluid of uniform 
density throughout. An atom is a vortex ring in 
this fluid, a ring-shaped portion of the fluid dis- 
tinguished from the rest solely by its peculiar 
whirling motion. The whirling motion may be 
understood by running an india-rubber umbrella- 
ring along its stick. The friction makes it move 
round and round as it travels. The rings which an 
expert smoker makes are vortex rings. A spoon 
drawn sharply across a cup of tea makes half a 
vortex ring of which the two cut ends, as it were, 
appear as little whirlpools, the half ring being below 
the surface. We can make rings in real fluids, be- 
cause they possess viscosity or "friction. But in a 
frietionless fluid, the creation and equally the de- 
struction of a ring would require forces to act 
which the fluid itself does not possess ; so that a 
ring if in existence must have existed in all past 
time, and will persist in all future time, the same 
portion of fluid always existing in it. We thus 
have a suggestion for an indivisible and eternal 
atom. The difficulty of the mathematical investi- 
gation of the mutual actions of vortex rings is so 
great, that little progress has been made In the 
theoir. But it possesses value in suggesting the 
possibility that all energy is of one kind, energy 
of motion either of the rings themselves or of the 
fluid outside the rings. In accounting for the 
eternity of the atom it perhaps goes tod far. In 
recent years the theory has dropped into the 
background. 

Another hypothesis, due to Larmor (PBS IxL 
[1897] p. 275), supposes that space is 'filled with an 
elastic solid, or jelly, capable of vibrating and 
carrying waves, An atom is the centre of a strain 
or twist in the jelly. The strain is persistent, but 
it can move from point to point in the jelly, using 
new parts as it travels along. It is the form of 
strain which is the persistent atom. The atom 
may be likened to a kink on a rope which travels 
along the rope, new material continually passing 
into the kink to take the place of the material 
which passes out of it. 

Larmor has developed this hypothesis in several 
memoirs, showing how electrical and optical phe- 
nomena are to be interpreted in terms of it 

The latest atomic hypothesis Is one which 
assigns an electrical structure to the atom. Here 
we can only give a sketch of the subject. Fuller 
details will be found in Electricity and Matter 
and The Corpuscular Theory of Matter, by Sir 
J. J. Thomson, on whose, researches the hypothesis 
is chiefly based, and In Electrons, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

The idea that the forces keeping the atoms to- 
gether in the molecule axe electrical. 'in nature is 
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as old as Davy. It is rendered probable by the fact 
that electric charges put into a liquid will decom- 
pose it, and by the fact that one of the chief 
sources of electricity is the voltaic cell in which 
chemical combination occurs and charges are given 
out. We may suppose that, if a molecule contains 
two constituent atoms or groups of atoms, one 
of these is positively electrified and the other 
negatively electrified, and that it is the attraction 
between the two charges which binds the atoms 
together to form the molecules. 

Faraday discovered that, when a liquid is de- 
composed by an electric current, a definite charge 
of electricity of each kind is required to disengage 
a definite amount of an element from a compound, 
and that, if we accept the atomic theory, the 
charge is proportional to the number of atoms 
disengaged. The hydrogen atom always requires 
the same charge. Other atoms require either the 
same charge as the hydrogen atom or twice the 
charge or a small multiple of it. There is no evi- 
dence for the existence of a smaller charge than 
that on the hydrogen atom, and apparently all 
other charges are exact multiples or it. Thus 
electricity appears to be, as it were, atomic. Any 
quantity of it consists of multiples of the hydrogen 
atom charge, which is an undivided unit. We 
have to suppose that, when we decompose a mole- 
cule, each constituent has a charge, one positive 
the other negative, and we have to put in equal 
neutralizing charges to render the products of de- 
composition neutral. This interpretation of Fara- 
day’s discovery may be regarded as the foundation 
of the theory of the electrical atom. 

The superstructure began with a discovery made 
by Crookes, when investigating electric discharge 
in highly rarefied gases. If the discharge takes 
place between two metal plates in a space suffi- 
ciently rarefied, Crookes found that a stream of 
negatively electrified matter shoots straight out 
from the plate to which negative electricity is 
supplied. This stream of matter can be deflected 
by a magnet. Sir J. J. Thomson found that it 
can be deflected also by electric force. In a 
series of brilliant experiments on the deflections 
by known magnetic and electric forces, he made 
the immensely important discoveries that the mass 
carrying a given charge is the same whatever 
the gas used, and that it is P&rt of the 

mass of hydrogen which would carry the same 
charge. By further experiments he showed that 
each particle in the stream carried a charge equal 
to that of the hydrogen atom, so that the mass of 
each particle is part of the mass of the hydro- 
gen atom. These minute carriers of negative elec- 
tricity he termed ‘corpuscles. 9 They are usually 
now called 4 electrons. 9 We must suppose that the 
electric forces during the discharge tear away the 
negatively electrified portions of the atoms at the 
negative plates, that these are alike for all atoms, 
and that their mass is but T7 Va part of the mass of 
the hydrogen atom. If the atom was neutral 
before the corpuscle was torn from it, an equal 
positive charge remains behind upon what is left. 

In building up the electric atom we must bear 
in mind that all experiment shows that there are 
equal quantities of the two opposite charges. We 
do not know of such a thing as a charge of one kind 
alone. One kind of charge is always accompanied 
by the other kind of charge— either united to it as 
in a so-called neutral atom, or separated from it by 
a greater or less distance, yet connected to it by 
forces. We imagine, then, that an atom consists 
electrically of a charge of positive electricity and 
a greater or less number of electrons, and there 
are reasons for supposing that the number of elec- 
trons is proportional to the atomic weight. The 
oxygen atom will possess, for instance, 16 times 
vol. ii.— 14 


as many electrons as the hydrogen atom. The 
positive charge is equal to the sum of all the nega- 
tive charges on the electrons. This positive charge 
is supposed to be spherical, and to be distributed 
uniformly within the sphere. In some way it 
coheres and occupies a definite volume of the 
order of the atomic volume, say, 10" 8 cm. radius. 
The spherical supposition is made for simplicity 
of treatment. The electrons are moving about 
inside the globe, and can move without resistance 
through the positive. With these suppositions, it 
can be shown that, if there were a single electron 
moving within the globe of positive, it would have 
a definite period of revolution round the centre of 
the globe, the same whatever its distance from the 
centre. With a number of electrons moving in 
orbits round the centre, each would affect the time 
of revolution of the others, but certain arrange- 
ments of orbits would persist. Other arrange- 
ments might be unstable, and then electrons 
might be thrown out of the atom. As the 
electrons circulate in their orbits, they radiate out 
energy in the form of waves, one wave for each 
revolution, and the hypothesis thus seeks to ac- 
count for light and other radiation of like kind. 
If two such atoms approach each other, one may 
be so nearly unstable that it parts with one elec- 
tron, giving it to the other, which may absorb it 
into its own system. One atom, then, gains a small 
balance of positive, while the other has acquired 
an equal small balance of negative, and, these 
opposite charges attracting each other, the atoms 
keep together and form a molecule. 

The atom possesses an enormous store of energy 
in the motion of the negative electrons. It may 
become unstable through mutual action of these 
in their orbits, and some part may fly off to form 
a new atom. Thus the hypothesis seeks to 
account for the breaking down of the atoms which 
appears to occur in radium and other radio-active 
bodies. 

We have seen that the mass of each electron 
is ytVtt part of that of the hydrogen atom. The 
hypothesis gives an account of this mass which we 
owe to J. J. Thomson. If a body with an electric 
charge upon it is moving, it acts like a short 
length of electric current, and it is surrounded by 
a field of magnetic force; that is, there is mag- 
netic energy in the space around as well as electric 
energy. If the moving body is a sphere with the 
charge upon its surface, the quantity of magnetic 
energy is directly proportional to the square of its 
velocity, and is inversely as its radius. Now, the 
mass of a body may be measured by the energy 
required to get up in it a given velocity v, for 
that energy is mv 2 /2. If the sphere has mass 
m and no charge, its energy when moving with 
v is mv 2 /2. If it has a charge, then there is in 
addition the magnetic energy also proportional 
to v 2 , say, m 1 'y 2 /2, or the total will be (m+m l ) v 2 /2. 
Suppose that when without charge the sphere has 
no mass, m will be 0. When it has a charge, there 
will still be mass m\ or rather the sphere will 
behave just as if it had this mass. It is possible, 
then, that the mass of the electron is entirely due 
to its charge. Calculation shows that a massless 
sphere carrying a surface charge equal to that of 
the hydrogen atom, and about 10' 13 cm. in radius, 
would behave as if it had mass of the hydro- 
gen atom. 

If we could suppose that the hydrogen atom con- 
tains 1700 electrons, we could thus account for its 
whole mass. But it appears much more probable 
that that atom contains but one or a few electrons, 
so that if we are still to give an electrical account 
of mass, we must break up the positive globe into 
very small spheres enormous in number, and each 
containing a very small charge, far smaller than 
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that on the electron, these being scattered through 
the globe. But for this supposition there does not 
as yet appear to be any justification, i.e. it does 
not account for any observed phenomena. 

Certain experiments do seem to show that the 
mass of the electrons is fully accounted for by the 
magnetic energy of their charges when in motion ; 
but even if we accept this account it is very doubt- 
ful if we have ‘explained* mass. Certainly all 
our measurements of energy involve the idea of 
mass, and it may perhaps be maintained that the 
magnetic energy m the space round the moving 
electron implies the existence of mass in that 
space to serve as a seat for the energy. If so, the 
electric theory of mass only takes the mass from 
the inside of the moving sphere and spreads it 
through the outside space. Again, we come to 
the Boscovich- Faraday conception, that an atom 
is wherever its force acts— not at the centre alone, 
but spread through all space. 

Summary. — Present position of the atomic theory . 
— The belief that matter is granular in structure, 
that it consists of exceedingly minute discrete 
particles, is irresistible. The particle structure 
accounts for a vast host of observed facts, for 
which no other explanation has been suggested. 
We must accept it, unless we abandon all explana- 
tion by means of hypothesis, and are willing to 
content ourselves with mere description of pheno- 
mena— a frame of mind which is non-existent. 
When we pursue the particle structure into detail, 
we find an excellent explanation for the facts of 
chemistry in the hypothesis that, in a definite 
chemical compound, the particles are molecules, 
all alike, and that each molecule consists of a 
group of still smaller particles, which, without 
prejudice to their divisibility, we call atoms. The 
chemist finds that the compound can be resolved 
into bodies, each of which is incapable of further 
resolution by ordinary chemical agency, and which 
he terms * elementary.* An element is supposed to 
consist of atoms all alike in each one kmd. No 
explanation other than this has been devised for 
chemical phenomena, and it works so well that it 
has been universally accepted. So far, we cannot 
even conceive of any other hypothesis. The hypo- 
thesis that in a gas the molecules are, on the 
average, far apart and rushing about leads to a 
simple explanation of many gas properties, and 
has suggested properties hitherto unknown which 
investigation has shown to exist. Again, no alter- 
native hypothesis has been offered; and if we 
accept this, we are bound to accept the determina- 
tions of number and size, determinations arrived 
at also from other starting-points. 

So far, no special assumptions need be made as 
to atomic or molecular structure. But if we seek 
an explanation, on the atomic hypothesis, of certain 
electrical phenomena, we must imagine some de- 
finite structure for the atom. The electrical atom, 
in some such form as that described, is the only 
atom yet imagined which has any value for the 
purpose. It lias served to explain many of the 
henomena, and it has suggested researches which 
ave led to new and important discoveries. It is 
easy to criticize it, to point out the large assump- 
tions on which it is founded. There is, for instance, 
the coherent globe of positive electricity held 
together by unknown agency and allowing the 
negative electrons to move about freely in it. For 
this we require properties unlike the properties of 
any known electrical system. But the chief value 
of such a hypothesis lies, not in its objective truth, 
but in its success in accounting for, in co-ordinating, 
what we actually observe, and in predicting results 
which are afterwards verified. It is to he regarded 
as a * working model ’ which gives the same results 
as the actual atom, though, it may he, by quite 


different machinery. From this point of view the 
electrical atom is a brilliant success. 

We observe phenomena due to matter in large 
masses. Our senses tell us nothing of ultra-micro- 
scopic structure, and perhaps the sparkling of zinc 
sulphide when exposed to radium ^ is the only 
phenomenon which can fairly be ascribed to single 
atoms, each sparkle 'being assigned to the impact 
of one atom. When we go behind observed pheno- 
mena and assume a minute structure to account 
for them— a structure far beyond the range of our 
senses in minuteness, and probably utterly^ beyond 
direct verification — it is possible to imagine 
many types of structure which will account for 
what we observe ; just as when we stand in front 
of a clock which we cannot open, we can imagine 
many different trains of wheel -work which will 
account for the motion of the hands. We must, 
therefore, accept only provisionally any one type 
of atomic structure which may be offered. It is, 
on the highest valuation, only one possible solution 
of the problem. We must be prepared for altera- 
tion, for addition, for re-construction, as new 
phenomena are observed and need to be accounted 
for. We must be prepared even to abandon it 
altogether if some better t working model * is de- 
vised, The hypotheses of science are continually 
changing. Old hypotheses break down and new 
ones "take their place. But the dawn 11 cation of 
known phenomena which a hypothesis has sug- 
gested, and the new discoveries of phenomena to 
which it has led, remain m positive and permanent 
additions to natural knowledge when the hypothesis 
itself lias vanished from thought. 
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ATONEMENT.— See EXPIATION AND ATONE- 
MENT. 

ATROPHY.— This term in its simplest meaning 
signifies lack of nourishment, but in its strictest 
use is applied to the diminution and enfeeblement 
of the limbs and organs, or parts of organs, of 
complex animals and vegetables as a result of 
disuse. The rapid decrease in weight of an animal 
as a result of starvation, or the wasting (emacia- 
tion) so commonly seen as a consequence of pro- 
longed fever or malignant disease, does not even 
in the medical sense come . under the heading 
‘atrophy*; this term is used to express such 
changes as the wasting of a muscle when its nerve 
supply is cut. Muscles are in reality the specialized 
end-organs of motor nerves, and without the neces- 
sary stimulus from the nerve-centres the muscle 
is useless. The atrophy of a muscle is brought 
about not only by dividing its dominant nerve, but 
also by destroying the nerve-centre in the spinal 
cord or brain from which its impulses to contract 
are derived. Examples of atrophied muscles from 
these causes may be found in every Poor Law 
infirmary in Great Britain. Similar results may 
be studied in other special sense-organs like the 
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eye ; when the optic nerve is divided, or the visual 
centre in the brain destroyed, the retina, the 
delicate structure in the eyeball which is the 
recipient of light rays, quickly atrophies. It is 
likewise a matter of importance for the preserva- 
tion of highly organized structures that they be 
kept in moderate use. It is common knowledge 
that living animals kept in dark places lose their 
acuteness of vision, and in fish, crustaceans, and 
burrowing forms of animal life the sense of vision 
is not only diminished but is actually lost, and the 
eyeballs diminish to inconspicuous dots. 

The most interesting examples of atrophy and 
suppression of parts are those which come under 
the observation of naturalists and morphologists. 
These observers are especially interested in the 
effects produced by disuse of organs of animals and 
plants caused by changed habits of life, or by the 
increasing importance of other organs. This is 
illustrated by tadpoles. When the frog embryo 
emerges from the egg, it has a long tail and 
external gills ; in the course of its metamorphosis 
limbs appear, and the tadpole assumes more and 
more the form of a frog ; the gills and tail do not 
drop off, but are slowly absorbed and disappear, 
and the aquatic tadpole is changed to the amphi- 
bious frog. The disappearance and modification of 
the cartilaginous arches which supported its gills, 
and some correlated changes in the framework of 
the skull, are as remarkable, though not so obvious, 
as the atrophy of the tail. Similar atrophy of 
organs may be studied in many animal forms 
which in their early life enjoy a free existence, 
but later become fixed forms, such as ascidians. 
Many remarkable instances of the atrophy and 
disappearance of larval organs may be studied 
among invertebrates, especially sea-urchins and 
star-fishes. Whilst wondering at these remark- 
able things, we should not overlook the fact that 
many instances of this suppression of parts occur 
in the highest mammals, even in man. The fall 
of the milk-teeth is due to a process similar to 
that which causes the loss of the tail in tadpoles 
and ascidians. Puppies are born blind, owing to 
the existence of a vascular membrane occupying 
the space known as the pupil of the eye ; this 
membrane atrophies, and the pups become sensible 
to light. In the human embryo this membrane 
is also present, but it disappears shortly before 
birth. 

The bodies of all mammalia contain many 
remnants of organs which in the early stage of 
their development were of first-rate importance 
in their economy ; but when the animals are bom 
and become lung-breathers, the alteration in the 
manner of respiration leads to very great changes 
in a few of the larger blood-vessels, causing them 
to atrophy ; but they remain throughout life 
detectable by the eye and scalpel of the anatomist. 
Even more remarkable are the great number of 
vestiges of parts which may be discovered in every 
special organ of the body ; and the more specialized 
the organ has become, the greater the number of 
atrophied parts it contains. The brain abounds 
in such remnants, and contains rudiments of a 
third eye. The organ of hearing, and even the 
external ear, or auricle, contain many atrophied 
parts. This is true of the eyeball and its protect- 
ing lids. A child can verify for himself that a horse 
or a dog has three eyelids, merely by holding the 
paired eyelids apart ; and if he examines the nasal 
side of nis own orbit he will see the little pink 
cone representing the third eyelid (nictitating 
membrane) of the horse, dog, and owl, and with 
a magnifying glass may distinguish the delicate 
hairs upon it. The larynx, the heart, the liver, 
the intestines, and even the limbs abound in 
vestiges. In those remarkably modified mammals 


the whales, the hind limbs are represented by 
mere rudiments concealed in blubber. 

Probably the result of atrophy in producing pro- 
found modification of outward form and structure 
and yet leaving traces of its steps in the form of 
atrophied, organs is nowhere so convincing as, or 
more easily studied than, in those interesting 
flowers known as orchids. The present writer 
believes that it is hardly an exaggeration to urge 
that orchids hold the same relation in the floral 
world in regard to modification of form through 
atrophy and suppression of parts — the results of a 
changed environment — that whales hold for the 
same reasons among mammals. 

Not the least important aspect of atrophy is 
its relation to sexual organs. It is well known 
that flowers represent the reproductive organs of 
phanerogamous plants, and that in many of them 
a single flower contains male and female parts. 
In some plants the sexes of the flowers are separate, 
some being male and others female. A careful f 
investigation of the development of certain flowers 
which, when fully blown, are of single sex, shows 
that they possess the germs of organs belonging to 
both sexes, and that m the course of growth the 
organs of one sex develop and attain maturity, 
whilst those of the opposite sex remain rudiment- 
ary or completely atrophy. It happens, and not 
infrequently, that in a flower of a plant normally 
unisexual the male and female parts develop 
equally : such are called hermaphrodite. Exactly 
similar conditions have been detected throughout 
the animal kingdom, even to its summit — man. 
In the higher mammals, hermaphrodite forms are 
always sterile, and regarded as malformations. In 
addition to suppressed or atrophied parts resuming 
a former higher grade of development, they may 
even in their degenerate condition, like idlers in a 
community, he a source of much trouble. Very 
many curious and often dangerous conditions, 
known to surgeons as cysts and tumours, arise in 
the remnants of belated organs. Many occur in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth, tongue, and neck. 
Probably the two most persistently fatal are the 
vermiform appendix, and the remnant of the repre- 
sentative of the yolk-sac, known as Meckel’s 
diverticulum , a fertile source of intestinal obstruc- 
tion as well as a cause of malformation in that 
part of the alimentary canal known as the ileum . 

When an organ, or part of an organ, which is 
usually suppressed, or represented by an atrophied 
rudiment in the adult, appears as a fairly formed 
part in an animal, it is regarded as a malformation. 
Tor example, men and women normally possess 
twelve pairs of ribs, but the vertebral segments in 
the necJk, and some of those in the loin, possess 
minute undifferentiated ribs. In many vertebrates 
the corresponding cervical and lumbar vertebrae 
bear well-developed ribs, but, as they are always 
present, it is usual to speak of them as normal. 
Occasionally in man the rudimentary ribs in the 
neck and loin appear as well-developed elements 
in the skeleton. Thus a skeleton with thirteen 
pairs of ribs is described as being abnormal. The 
condition has a deeper meaning. The interpreta- 
tion which the morphologist places on the matter 
is this : Man is descended from an ancestor who 
normally possessed more than twelve pairs of ribs ; 
the cervical and lumbar ribs have undergone sup- 
pression, and are represented by rudiments or 
vestiges. When a vestige of this character re- 
appears in a functional form, it is described as an 
example of atavism ( q.v .) or reversion. 

Atavistic phenomena are easily studied in plants. 
This has been a subject of great fascination since 
Goethe drew the attention of botanists to the fact 
that the various parts of a flower may he regarded 
as modified leaves. This does not mean that each 
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part of a flower is a metamorphosed leaf, but that 
we are able to trace every structural gradation, 
from leaves to bracts, from bracts to sepals *, and 
not infrequently sepals will be replaced by or 
become converted into true leaves. The changes 
from sepals to petals, and from petals to stamens, 
are as gradual as from bracts to sepals ; and the 
homology is often declared by the stamens becom- 
ing petals, and petals appearing as leaves. Even 
stamens occasionally revert in this way, and 
constitute abnormalities or monstrosities. 

Atavistic conditions of this kind are met with in 
animals, especially in connexion with the append- 
ages of crustaceans ; and it is astounding to see a 
lobster with an antenna surmounting^ its eye-stalk 
and replacing the whole or part of its eye. Yet 
parallel malformations occur in sheep, dogs, and 
children, when the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball reverts to skin and produces hair. Al- 
though men offer explanations of these curious 
phenomena, and call them reversions to ancestral 
types or adaptations to environment, or seek to 
solve them by the phrase ‘natural selection, 1 " it 
must be admitted that the cause still remains 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. It is also certain 
that, if we knew the cause of the shedding of the 
milk-teeth in children, we should be able to explain 
the origin of species, and the cause of the great 
division of plants and animals into males ’ and 
females. See also Degeneration, Disease. 

Literature. ~F. E. Beddard, A Book on Whales , London, 
1900; C, Darwin, The Fertilisation of Orchids?, London, 1885; 
J. Bland -Sutton, Evolution and Disease, London, 2800; M. 
Masters, Vegetable Teratology , London, 1869. 

J. Bland-Sutton. 

ATTACHMENT. —Attachment may be con- 
sidered in three relations : (1) attachment to the 
things of sense ; (2) to objects of affection ; {3} to 
the fruits of action. 

z« Attachment to the things of sense.— This is the 
uncontrollable attraction that the physical and emo- 
tional environment has for the lower consciousness 
in man. Now it is obvious that attachment in this 
sense is perfectly natural, and is quite necessary 
for long stages of evolution during winch the ego in 
man is gaining experience and learning the neces- 
sity for self-control, while the various faculties of 
the mind are developed through the activities 
induced by the struggle for life and goods. The 
characteristic of this form of attachment is that 
it centres in the personal self, and is essentially 
selfish, and so cannot be an abiding condition in 
the life of humanity. A time comes in the evolu- 
tion of each individual soul when that attachment 
is weakened and a new centre formed ; and it ia 
religion that then begins to draw in opposition 
to mat downward absorption in worldly affairs 
which claims so strongly the energies of man. 
There may indeed he long periods during which 
the attraction towards a spiritual life may seem 
almost inoperative, hut sooner or later must come 
the conversion to a new course of life, when the 
old way will be forsaken and an upward path 
adopted. 

2. Objects of affection, — Though attachment here, 
in the more primitive phases, is strongly permeated 
with selfishness, yet there is always and m all eases 
a centre of attraction formed outside the self, 
and this change, implying new motives, at once 
begins to humanize and improve the entire nature. 
From sex and family affections — extended gradually 
to comrades and friends— there eventually arises 
a wide love of mankind, losing all the elements 
of attachment as it grows in unselfishness and 
approaches union with the Divine. 

3. The fruits of action,— Man seeks advanta- 
geous results ; he sets his mind on success, and is 
proportionally elated or depressed as events turn 
out in accordance with his wishes or against them. 


He is attached to the outcome of his efforts, and w 
not content solely with doing his duty, or his best, 
and leaving the result to God. It is on this kind 
of attachment that the Bhagavad Gild (ch. 5) has 
so much to say ; 1 The man who is devoted and not 
attached to the fruit of his actions obtains tran- 
quillity ; whilst he who through desire hm attach- 
ment for the fruit of action in bound flown thereby/ 
Man acts less and less selfishly m he rises towards 
perfection, and he remains undismayed and patient 
when the results appear adverse. When lie has 
rid himself of all the lower attachments, be is no 
longer a slave to the lower desires, and lias become 
ready to enter the abode of bliss, or the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for he has conquered self and obtained 
freedom. 

Litkrati'ri.— Fowler and Wilson , The Frinajpte* of Monde, 
Oxford, 1894, p. 98; Davidson, Christian Ethics, London, 
1899, p. liOf. ; Newbolt, The Saemmmf «f the Altar, hoodoo. 
1908, pp. 175, 260; Copleston, UntfifAwn, Fmmhm and 
Present*, London, 1908, p, US, Set ato PKTAriiMm, ton, 

Fbbliko. G. A. Gaskell. 


ATTENTION.- 

* Strange to say, so patent a fart m tb«* perpetual presenct 
of selective attention Lai received bonify otiv untw from p»y* 
choingiK* of the English tmpiridal school. The Germans ha*« 
explicitly tri*at«l of it, either m a faculty or m a resultants 
but in the pages of such wHtein m Lndka, flume, ifartlry, tbs' 
.Mills, nuri ftpthetr, the word sruwtljr *wur§, or if st it mm, It 
is 2«rentheticaliy and wt if by inadvertence. Tt»# motive of 
this ignoring of the phenomenon it obvious ennoffh. Tbest 
writer* are wot on showing how it« higher fmiHtaft of tl» 
mind arc port products of ” tmrirtim H ; and «tj»t rit irt fa 
mimumd to be of something *imp\v given. Atlrnttofi* implying 
a degree of reaeUva spontaneity, would seem u» break liming! 
the circle of pure rmqifivtfy which mmUUUm ° eafNMrivitav/’ 
and hence must not He spoken of under penalty of Interfering 
with the smoothness of the tale* (Jlaixie*, JViiw'pfM of Pep. 

I. 492). 

This is the opening paragraph of J jutted* chapter 
on Attention, which introuuced into English -speak- 
ing countries a new and better way of treating the 
subject. Other writers on Psychology have written 
luminously on the subject, and readers of the works 
of Ward, Baldwin, Stout and others, may now have 
an adequate conception of the function of attention 
in the evolution of mental life, and of it* significance 
in mental work. 

While the empiricist* have, for the reason stated 
by Professor James, thrust attention into the back- 
ground, and have neglected the whole function of 
mental activity in experience, other school* also 
have conspired towards the neglect of this form of 
mental action. Idealism in "all it* forms finds 
scarcely any place for it and its function. As the 
empiricist, m the interest of a view which regarded 
experience as given and determined by the pressure 
of the external order on the mind, insisted that all 
experience is implicit in sense impressions, so the 
idealist regarded experience os determined by the 
evolution of the Idea. Will is, for tome of them, 
especially for Mr. Bradley, the self -real isation of 
the Idea. But in the evolution of the Idea there 
is no room for ©elective attention ; there is scarcely 
room for any activity of the subject at all. It is 
curious that both idealists and empiricist* come to 
practically the same result* Empiricists ignore 
selective attention, because they wish to account 
for all the product* of experience by laws of 
association which cluster things together inde- 
pendently of the activity of f he ' subject ; and 
idealists, in the interest# of the ideal order, regard 
experience as dictated by the objective selection 
of pure thought. 

In truth, the question of attention and ite signifi- 
cance involves the whole question of the |KM*ibilifcy 
of spontaneity in life, mad of whether the move- 
ment of life is wholly determined from without, 
or whether the organic being h«t the power of 
selecting, out of various possihilitiw, what it can 
be and do. Is there such a thing as subjective 
selection, as Dr. Ward calls it, or organic selec- 
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tion, as Professor Baldwin calls it ? Or is the life 
of an organism determined for it by factors in 
which it has no function? Is there subjective 
selection, or is all determined by what is called 
Natural Selection? The question is too large to 
be argued here, but it is named because the same 
fundamental issue is raised by writers on atten- 
tion. It may be well, then, simply to, state the 
issue as it appears from the view of Biology before 
we discuss it from the narrower view of Psychology 
and Ethics. 

The question may be broadly stated thus : Is 
there an autonomy of life ? Is the proper activity 
of the organism a real factor in biology ? And are 
there new concepts required to describe the func- 
tions of life, in addition to those which are required 
for an adequate account of the phenomena of the 
inorganic world ? A quarter of a century ago, it 
was strongly affirmed that a true and adequate 
scientific account of vital behaviour could be 
reached only when the behaviour of life could be 
expressed in terms of physics and chemistry. Vital 
phenomena were only transformed physical and 
chemical processes. They were altogether deter- 
mined by the pressure of physical and chemical 
activities. Let one read the writings of Huxley, 
or the art. ‘Zoology 5 in EBr 9 , and it will be seen 
that the physical and chemical explanation held 
the field. It holds the field no longer. There are 
now many who do not fear to speak of the auto- 
nomy of life, and who do not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief factor in biological science is the 
proper activity of the organism. It is questioned 
now whether any organic feature can be explained, 
even in the most general way, by the action of 
physical forces. 

* What at first seems to be the result of mechanical pressure 
may afterwards be found to be an active process of growth, and 
what at first seems to be a full effect of capillarity among 
homogeneous elements may afterwards be shown to depend on 
specialized metabolic conditions of the surfaces as its principal 
cause ’ (Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism , 
i. p. 93). 

As Driesch further shows, these processes do not 
constitute life, ‘they are used by life . 5 In this 
sentence the issue is stated with clearness and 
precision. Life uses for its own purpose the 
physical and chemical processes, and account must 
be taken of the activity of life, if we are to under- 
stand the problem of vital behaviour. 

Life, then, uses the physical and chemical pro- 
cesses, and by its own activity disposes of them for 
its own purpose, and puts them to uses not forth- 
coming in the inorganic world. Alien matter is 
taken up, transformed, raised to a higher level, 
and used for the weal of the organism. Life selects 
out of the environment what is needed for itself. 
There is selective activity on the part of life ; it 
takes what it needs and neglects what it does not 
need. 

* Turn a miscellaneous lot of birds into a garden : a flycatcher 
will at once be intent on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a 
thrush on the worms and snails. Scatter a mixture of seeds 
evenly over a diversified piece of country : heath and cistus will 
spring up in the dry, flags and rushes in the marshy, ground ; 
violets and ferns in the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the 
hilltops. ... By the principle of subjective selection special 
environments are singled out by different individuals from the 
general environment common to all, and so far there is not 
necessarily any competition. Two artists or two anglers may 
be in each other’s way, but an artist and an angler will hardly 
incommode each other. A garden would still interest a fly- 
catcher if there were neither pease nor cherries in it, provided 
the insects remained; whereas the bullfinch would at once 
forsake it. Natural selection, as distinct from subjective selec- 
tion, comes into play only when two anglers contend for the 
same fish, two artists compete for the same prizes, when the 
early bird gets the worm that the later one must go without’ 
(Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism 2 , i. 295 !.). 

Eor a complete explanation of biological pheno- 
mena, account must be taken, no doubt, of the two 
comprehensive factors summed up under the names 
of ‘natural selection 5 and ‘subjective selection . 5 


This is not the place to deal with them in any com- 
prehensive manner (see art. Activity and other 
related articles). Here it is sufficient to say that 
natural selection (comprehending under that name 
all external conditions, and all that Darwin sets 
forth under the comprehensive title of Natural 
Selection) is not sufficient to describe the behaviour 
of life, or to account for its manifold activities. 
Life itself counts for something in the final result. 
Growth, assimilation, and reproduction attest the 
activity of life. These show that life so far selects 
its environment, and that, if there are a thousand 
species in a square mile of ground, each selects its 
own environment, and each uses it in its own way, 
and for its own purposes. 

The wider problem set to biology by the activity 
of the organism, and by subjective selection in 
relation to natural selection, is parallel to the 

E roblem set to the psychologist and the moralist 
y the relation of attention to the general condi- 
tions imposed on conscious individual life by the 
fact that there are logical laws, laws of association, 
psychological conditions of thought, action, and 
feeling, and other conditions which seem to deter- 
mine the limits within which attention is to he 
exercised. As in biology we ask the question, 
Does natural selection account for vital experi- 
ence without the postulate of the activity of the 
organism? so here we ask the question, Do the 
logical, psychological, and other laws and condi- 
tions of mental life account for mental behaviour 
without the postulate of the conscious activity of 
the individual subject ? 

As regards life in general, it is to be observed 
that its first work is concerned with those move- 
ments which are indispensable to vital functions 
and to its existence as a living body. As a primary 
condition of existence an organism must adapt 
itself to its surroundings, and a series of actions 
must proceed in order that such an end may he 
accomplished. These activities relate themselves 
to the general ends of self-preservation and the 
preservation of the species. A full account of the 
phenomena connected with this problem would lead 
us into the region of the relation of organ and func- 
tion, the relation of appetite and desire to their 
objects, and also the relation of feeling generally 
towards physiological processes on the one hand 
and mental processes on the other. Without 
entering into these, we shall merely notice here 
that life can he described only as a series of actions 
having reference to an end. That end is the pre- 
servation of the individual or the preservation 
of the species. It is a question whether those 
activities which are said to he instinctive in the 
individual are really so ; that is, whether .they are 
the outcome of activities which at the outset were 
acts of choice, these being by repetition consoli- 
dated into habit ; or whether they were automatic 
from the beginning. Some contend that actions 
at present instinctive were originally the outcome 
of choice, and that these actions, stimulated by a 
feeling of pleasure, which usually accompanies the 
exercise of vital functions, have been translated 
into habit, and have passed into the region of 
reflex action. Habit is ‘lapsed intelligence , 5 i.e. 
voluntary action may become instinctive, or im- 
pulsive, and in the evolution of life may become 
habitual or reflex action. 

But, if we take any organism as it stands, 
leaving undecided the question as to the forces 
which nave operated to make it what it is, there 
is no doubt that every organism has to adjust 
itself to its environment. Whether it has been 
made by the slow processes of what is called 
natural selection, or whether it has had something 
to do with the making of itself, yet, as it is there 
in its circumstances and conditions, it has to strive, 
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to work, to adapt itself to varying conditions ; and 
if it is to survive, it must select the most advan- 
tageous course of action. In the case of life gener- 
ally this is comparatively simple. The individual 
organism adapts itself to its environment by a 
series of actions directed to the main ends of self- 
preservation or the preservation of the species, . 
r ‘All acts of willing, whether external or internal, are divided 
into two great classes, the first comprising simple or impulsive 
acts; the second, complex acts, which imply freedom of choice. 
Simple or impulsive acts are determined by a single; motive, 
whereas complex acts, though they may be determined by a 
single motive, imply a choice between several An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external, Is therefore quicker than 
an act of choice, which is preceded by a feeling of doubt and 
hesitation. The latter Is also termed a free act, or an act of 
“ free-will,” because it expresses more clearly than any other 
the freedom, spontaneity , and independence of the individual 
with regard to external stimuli. Impulsive acts are also acts of 
volition, though in a lesser degree than acts of free-will, and 
possess the character of spontaneous consciousness, which dis- 
tinguishes ail manifestations of the will ’ (Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, p. 213). j 

In an ordinary organism, up to the appearance of 
reflective consciousness, action is directed to its \ 
ends mainly by what Villa calls * a single motive." 
Driven by the impulse of hunger or of love^ the 
action of the organism goes straight to its object 
Whether this is the outcome of natural selection, 
or whether it is acquired by the organism itself as 
the result of a process of education, it is not 
necessary here to decide. For in either case the 
adaptation is there, and the action of the organism 
is the result of subjective need finding its satisfac- 
tion in an appropriate object In any event, the 
action and its motive are simple, direct, and im- 
perative. 

In a life which is merely organic, the need of the 
organism may be regarded" as in direct and simple re- 
lation to its external objects, and proceeds st raigh t to 
the appropriation of them; in conscious life, or in the 
life which is on the way towards self -consciousness, 
other factors enter in, and the situation becomes 
more complex. Yet the more complex situation 
rises naturally out of the simpler. There is no 
abrupt break in the evolution of mental life, and 
we can scarcely say when what we call attention 
begins to be properly exercised. In every organism 
there is a centre, to which all movements are re- 
ferred. The organism is aware of its own needs, 
and of the objects which are to satisfy those needs. 
With the growth of consciousness, the awareness 
becomes intensified, until, in the fully-developed 
self-conscious life, consciousness is aware of itself 
and of all its needs and aims. But consciousness in 
general is just this awareness, and this awareness 
involves that mental activity which we call atten- 
tion. More fully descriheu in the words of Dr. 
Ladd, attention is * a purposeful volition, suffused 
with peculiar feelings of effort or strain, and accom- 
panied by a changed condition of the field of dis- 
criminative consciousness, as respects intensity, 
content, and clearness’ {Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory , p. 61 ). While the description 
jnst given seems to apply in its fullness only to a 
mental life completely developed, it is in a measure 
applicable to all conscious life. It will be ob- 
served that in the definition given above there 
is no attempt to limit attention to the exclusive 
operation of any particular activity of the mind. 
It is, on the contrary, the synthesis of all the 
activities of the mind, whether of feeling, willing, 
or thinking. Attention is thus elementary and 
universal ; it belongs to every state of conscious- 
ness, and is present in every field of consciousness, 
or, as is said by Dr. Ward : 

‘As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre- 
sentation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a better word, may be called 
attention, extending the denotation of this term so as to include 
even what we ordinarily call inattention. Attention so used will 
thus cover part of what is meant by consciousness—so much of 
it, that is, as answers to being mentally active, active enough 


at least to 11 remint impressions." Attention on the side of the 
subject implies intensity on the side of the object : we might 
indeed almost call intensity the matter of a presentation, with- 
out which it is a nonentity * (BBA% art. * Psychology/ p. 4 1*). 

Awareness of the stream of consciousness, as it 
passes on, becomes attention in the stricter sense 
as elements in experience become more or less 
intense. It is impossible here to enumerate aU the 
elements which enter into consciousness, nor is it 
necessary. For the reaction of the mind against 
its presentations, whatever these may be, gives us 
at once the elementary condition of attention. At 
the outset, before mind has come to the possession 
of itself, it is possible that attention is without 
purpose, that it is aroused by change in mental 
experience— -by pleasure or pain, or by the over- 
stimulation of sense or faculty— and that it is 
exercised in an unthinking, in voluntary way. But 
such rudimentary forms of conscious activity are 
the foundations on which voluntary, deliberate, 
and sustained attention are built up. Some, 
indeed, limit the term 1 attention 1 to its more de- 
veloped form, and refuse to recognize the more 
rudimentary forms as worthy of the name. But 
without the rudimentary forms there would be 
no possibility of the development of mental life, 
and no possibility of the delib<*rat/e««st4iined atten- 
tion which fashions for itself a scheme of living, 
and shaj means for realizing it . M cm! nl act ivity 
in accepting the given, in luting interested in it, 
finds that it can enhance the intensity of some 
■elements, may hasten or retard the How of the 
stream of consciousness, may also discriminate 
between desirable ami undesirable elements, and 
thus the value of attention is recognized. For 
mental life cannot grow without proper mental 
activity, and the proper name of such activity is 
simply * attention. 

Usually the conditions of attention are just the 
conditions of consciousness in general. \V e have 
seen from Dr. Ward that a large part of the 
stream of consciousness is properly "included under 
the phenomena of attention. It "so happens that 
many writers on this topic so describe the con- 
ditions of attention as to leave out of sight any 
proper activity on the part of the subject. ^ It is 
possible so to describe the effects of attention as 
to leave out all reference to the selective activity 
of the individual. One may say, with Professor 
Pillsbury, that * the essence ©f attention as a ‘con- 
scious process is an increase in the clearness of 
one idea'Or group of ideas at the expense of others * 
{Attention, p. 11). This ts quite true, only it 
leaves out the 'essentia! element of how attention 
was directed so as to produce that result. In fact, 
in the able work cited so much stress is laid on 
processes and conditions of attention that attention 
itself scarcely ever appears. Thus there are many 
valuable descriptions of the motor ooneomitanta 
of attention, of its conditions, of the effects of 
attention on consciousness, and m on, and yet 
the proper character of mental activity receives 
hardly any recognition. We may quote from the 
summaries, usefully appended to each chapter* 
The summaries of the chapter on * The Conditions 
of Attention * are these s 

‘ The conditions of any act of attention s» to be found la 'the 
present environment (objective condition*) end is the past 
experience of the individual (subjective condition*). The main 
objective conditions are the mtensltf, extent* 'and duration of 
the stimulus. The subjective oondittons mm to be found in the 
idea in mind at the time, la the mood of the moment, the 
education, previous social environment, and heredity of the 
individual ’ (p. 62). 

Professor James has said ; 

■■ ‘My experience is what I agree to' attend to. Only thou® 
items which I notice shape nay mind ; without selective Interest 
experience is an utter chaos. Interest alone gives accent and 
emphasis, light and shade, background and foreground— intel- 
ligible perspective, in a word. . «. varies.' is " every creators* but 
without it the consciousness of wary tamtopte wbcridW* gwy* 
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chaotic indiscriminativenesa, impossible for ns even to con- 
ceive * ( Psychology , i. 402 f.). 

But Professor Pillsbury in his summary of the 
chapter on * Interest and Peeling of Activity as 
Conditions of Attention 5 speaks thus ; 

* Neither interest nor “ mental activity ” can be regarded as 
a condition of attention. Interest is either a general name for 
the subjective conditions of attention when ascribed to the 
object, or it is used to designate a mood which accompanies all 
attending. Mental activity is really bodily activity— a mass of 
sensations that comes from the contraction of muscles in 
different parts of the body. The contractions result from 
motor innervations which accompany attention ’ (p. 68). 

According to Professor James, we attend to 
things because they are interesting. Professor 
Pillsbury is of opinion that * things are Interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are 
likely to attend to them: we do not attend to 
them because they are interesting’ (p. 55). The 
cart and the horse are somehow united, but we 
are left in doubt as to which comes first. To 
us it appears that in the solution of Professor 
Pillsbury the cart is before the horse. His book 
is the largest and most elaborate of any work we 
know on ‘Attention. 5 It contains many things 
which are! of the highest value. But it does not 
seein to cast much light on its main theme. 
Attention in its proper meaning seems to be 
conspicuous by its absence. We quote from the 
chapter called 4 General Conclusions 5 : 

* Using attention as a type, it is possible to bring many of 
the other mental processes under that head and to make it 
serve as a basis for the classification of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that attention influences recalled im- 
pressions in practically the same way that it influences their 
original entrance. When a memory image is once given in 
consciousness, it will be retained very much as a perception 
received immediately from the external world. Furthermore, 
attention largely determines which of the many possible 
associates of any impression shall become actual. In this 
sense it selects the memories offered by association just as it 
selects the objects of sense that shall be permitted to enter. 
By attention in this sense we mean again from the side of the 
conditions the effect of the sum-total of previous conscious 
states, as united in the purpose of the moment, the general 
trend of the preceding thought, the character of the man, 
his profession, and further back the complete series of earlier 
experiences and inherited tendencies which make him what 
he is. His thought about any subject, no matter what the 
starting-point, is an expression of himself in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term ’ (p. 313 L). 

When Pillsbury in the passage quoted describes 
attention as £ the effect of the sum -total of previous 
conscious states, 5 etc., has he not left out the most 
essential element in attention ? When he speaks 
of the complete series of earlier experiences and 
inherited tendencies which have made ‘ him what 
he is, 5 has he not neglected the most potent factor, 
namely, the share which the man has in the 
making of himself ? Take members of the same 
family, descended from the same parents, subject 
to the same kind of earlier experiences, the same 
inherited tendencies, responsive to the same en- 
vironment in family, school, and neighbourhood, 
and how on his principles does he account for the 
manifold differences between them ? It seems to 
the present writer that Professor Pillsbury, in his 
earnest desire to lay stress on the general con- 
ditions, has forgotten the personal equation of 
each individual. He has imitated the procedure 
of the biologist, who lays the whole stress on 
natural selection, and neglects the part played by 
the subjective in the evolution of life. General 
laws can never account for particular effects. It 
is a useful study to seek to find out the general 
conditions which have helped to make a man what 
he is ; but that has to be supplemented by a par- 
ticular study of the man in his habit as he lives. 
It does not help us much to say that Shakespeare 
was an Englishman, and that Burns was a Scots- 
man; for we have still to learn what were the 
topics which interested these great men, and what 
was the interest which directed their attention to 
this or to that line of thought and action. It is 
possible that we may never be able to give a 


scientific explanation , of the individual in this 
relation or in any other ; for the individual, as 
such, is outside of general rules, and must be 
accepted in all his concreteness as a subject of 
study by himself. 

It is pointed out by Hoffding {Outlines of Psy- 
chology, pp. 108-112) that, in immediate sensations 
and in the flow of them, interest and the attention 
determined by the interest play an essential part. 
He points out (p. 120) that we are not given over 
in a purely passive way to the impressions of the 
external world. Excitations from without call 
forth movements which serve to retain or pursue 
them. An involuntary search and accommodation 
help to determine the character of the sensation. 

‘ If a sensation takes complete possession and almost suc- 
ceeds in driving all else out of consciousness, it then arrests 
our activity also. An exclusive sensation therefore presup- 
poses attention, hut is not one with it. Besides, how does a 
sensation become exclusive ? Excitations can flow in upon us 
simultaneously from several sides. The eye, e.g receives 
simultaneous excitations from several points of light. Several 
senses, moreover, may be in operation together. If purely 
passive, sensuous perception would afford at every instant a 
chaos of diverse sensations. But from the multitude of these 
diverse sensations, in every instant, one is selected which 
becomes the centre. Reflexly and instinctively the attention 
moves from one excitation to another . . , The motive which 
decides the attention to leave one excitation and turn to 
another is to be looked for in a sense of fatigue or in a feeling 
of dullness, which makes it a necessity or a recreation to turn 
to a new excitation, especially to one which is a natural 
counterpart or supplement of a preceding excitation. In every 
such transition an elementary choice takes place ’ (p. 120 f.). 

Referring to the whole discussion for further 
elucidation, we may now say that even in sensa- 
tions and in the flow of them choice has a part, 
and attention may determine what sensations may 
occupy the centre of consciousness, what may he 
thrust into the background, and what may be 
thrust altogether outside the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

But such attention may be involuntary, or may 
have the character of reflex movement. Yet this 
elementary choice is the necessary condition of 
such new arrangement of sensations as will be 
transformed into those results of human effort 
which we recognize in the contents of science, art, 
philosophy, and in all other results of human 
effort. Out of elementary choice and out of 
almost unconscious attention come the magnifi- 
cent results which we have already named. We 
may attend to things because we cannot do other- 
wise. But when we have an express volition to 
attend to this or to that, we call it voluntary 
attention. All other attention is called non- 
voluntary or spontaneous. The relations between 
spontaneous and voluntary attention are mani- 
fold. They may he antagonistic to one another, 
or they may act in such a way that the one 
passes into the other. Thus voluntary attention 
to an uninteresting object may invest it with such 
interest as to make attention to it a spontaneous 
matter. For example, when we are occupied with 
any matter, as when a great misfortune has be- 
fallen us, or when we pass in review a certain 
course of conduct in order to find the cause of 
failure, it may take possession of our minds to 
such a degree that no effort of will can make us 
cease from brooding over it. An article has to be 
written, or a book is in process of preparation ; 
the work is carried on to the loss of sleep, and we 
are unable to tear ourselves away from it; the 
attention which began voluntarily has become an 
obsession. 

On the other hand, experience shows that, by the 
constant and ever-renewed effort of attention, a 
subject which at the outset was dry and uninter- 
esting may become full of interest as we master 
it, and learn its meaning and its issues. The 
power of concentrating our attention on the sub- 
ject may become stronger, the intervals of con- 
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centration may become more prolonged, until no 
effort is needed to attend to the subject. Volun- 
tary attention has become spontaneous {see Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, vol L p. 241 f.). 

It would be tedious and would not be profitable 
to enumerate the various kinds of involuntary 
attention, Reference may be made generally to 
systematic treatises on Psychology, in which the 
various kinds are described. Vital needs, the 
calls of love or hunger, pleasure and pain, every 
relation between the organic being and his en- 
vironment, may give rise to that exaltation of 
consciousness which calls forth the reactive energy 
which we name ‘ attention, 5 It is possible, how- 
ever, to classify all of these under two great 
divisions, and to speak of them under the general 
heads of * external 5 and * internal.* The external 
are the presentations with the accompanying 
emotions which precede action. These are usually 
simple and single in their procedure. The in- 
ternal are those which, as already indicated, 
consist in a variation of the current of presenta- 
tions and feelings. In these we have emphatically 
the presence of choice, of the selection of one 
motive out of many, with the increase of intensity 
and urgency resulting from the concentration of 
the mind on it. 

In the description of these external and internal 
movements an attempt has been made to intro- 
duce greater precision into psychological phrase- 
ology. Instead of the phrases * involuntary 5 and 
‘ voluntary, 5 which many still use as adequate, 
some psychologists have introduced the terms 
< perception 5 and * apperception 5 [q. i\). By * per- 
ception 5 they mean a content of which we are 
conscious. When we concentrate ourselves on 
a content of consciousness so that it stands out 
distinctly or as distinctly as possible, we say that 
it is 4 ' apperceived.* In the art. Apperception will 
be found the history and meaning of this term ; it 
is sufficient to say here that those psychologists 
who use attention in this sense define it as that 
peculiar state, characterized by certain special 
feelings, which accompanies apperception. Spatial 
illustrations are used to describe the state of ap- 
perception. Consciousness is figured as a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point 
of apperception. The circumference of the circle 
represents the threshold of consciousness; and 
of the various stimuli some pass along chords 
of the circle, while others pass along a diameter, 
and so through the centre. Or it might be repre- 
sented by a reference to the great circles of navi- 
gation. These pass through the centre of the 
earth. Appercexved mental contents correspond 
to great circles, which pass through the centre of 
consciousness. These spatial illustrations do not 
add much to our knowledge, yet the distinction 
between perception and apperception might be 
very helpful, if writers on rsychology were to use 
the terms in precisely the same sense. 

With regard both to our perceptions and to our 
apperceptions we are never wholly passive. We 
have seen that even in the immediate sensations, 
as well as in the flow of them, the attention is 
determined by interest, and the interest has a 
determining influence on sensations selected for 
closer examination. So it is in the flow of ideas. 
Here, too, interest has a determining influence. 
We can never account for the association of ideas, 
or for the ways in which ideas are clustered 
together in the mind, by a mere regard to the 
laws of association, or to any other laws of a 
general kind. There are laws of association, as 
there are laws of science, of logic, of psychology, 
but these do not act as if they aggregated them- 
selves together merely by their own action. Like 
other general laws, they are used by life, and as 


regards mental laws they are used by the mind. 
The determining influence is in the conscious 
mind itself, which guides its action by its own law 
of action, so that each experience i» essentially a 
unique experience. To determine accurately tin 
practical problem of attention for any individual 
would be to determine the real diameter of per- 
sonality. But that is beyond the scope of wienee, 
which deals with the general, and with the super- 
personal, or the infra-personal. 

The characteristic difference between perception 
and apperception, or between involuntary ami 
voluntary attention, is that in the one rase the 
strain follows directly on the presenilation of the 
stimulus, and in the other ease the hi rain, or the 
turning of the mind in a certain direction towards 
a certain object, is present before the stimulus. 

‘The fusion of the sensation with the idea, 

whence perception arises, tbui takes place in inverse order in 
volunl&rv and involuntary attention. We sec* in cn measure 
what, we wish tomn\ and as » gem ml rule arc aide * t tre only 
what we wish. Hence the possilrility of strokes of gtmins mwl 
prophecies, m also of illusory interpreUtfon* of to *u. The 

originally sanguine tendency of human nature nnliomteg t>\» 
pedence, and only gradually sweep tj corrertion from It. 
Fortunately experience ha* the power fo open one eye# and 
force us to nee. But the activity of the will is always un 
essential condition 1 (Hoff ding, Uuilimm s\f p, an), 

The relation of attention to the gcncriil laws of 
the system in which we live h too large n Mibject 
to be dismissed here. Generally it in lumloginw to 
the relation of life to the system of which life 
forms a part. The ■mnmnmm subject live# in rela- 
tion to an environment. In interaction with it, it 
realizes itself. But the process of self-realization 
is an active process. It reacts against the en- 
vironment it selects out of it what it can use, 
and what it needs and wants, and it makes out 
of it something new. Merely organic life modifies 
itself in order to adapt itself to' its surroundings.' 
Conscious life modifies its environment so as "to 
make it in a measure accomplish its ends. It im- 
presses itself on the environment, and modifies the 
earth so as to command its resources in the shape 
of food, clothing, and houses. Homes are built, 
■cities &r© founded, facilities of travel are made to 
abound. a We need not enumerate the resources of 
civilization. The forces of nature are at the ser- 
vice of man, just because man has modified nature 
to accomplish his ends. But these are the out- 
come of attentive activity, and cast light on the 
nature of attention, and on the relation of at* 
tentlon to the laws of the system. Attention m 
the intellectual kind may lie get forth m tin* 
activity arising out of the desire to know wha? 
are really the laws of the system in which we live 
No doubt this is the characteristic of the higher 
form of intellectual life. But it exists, and ought 
to be recognized. Into this also choice enters, tor 
it is allowable for a man to think twice, or more 
than twice, in order that his thoughts in their fiov* 
may correspond with reality. Thus into the mm 
abstract and intellectual of our pursuits voluntary 
activity may enter. 

Truth has thus a value of it# own, and tin 
greatest determinant of attention is just the scale 
of values which human judgment has set up for 
itself. It is this scale of values that determine 
our interest, and our interest dominates oui 
attention. Referring to the art. Value for tin* 
full account of the doctrine of values, we state 
briefly here that it is the characteristic quality 
of highly-evolved, conscious, moral, spiritual lift 
to transform the given world into & world 
which will correspond with its highest idea!, 
and be the image of its deepest thought. What 
forms these may take, and what strivings mav 
issue from the attempt to make a world iii 
which our values may be realized, cannot be de- 
scribed here. But whatever value 'may be strive*: 
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after by this people or by that, or by this man or by 
that, it can be realized only by thinking about it, 
attending to it, working at it, till airy nothing 
obtains a local habitation and a name. Thus, for 
the man of science, truth may have the highest 
value, and he may concentrate his attention on 
the effort to see the flow of things as it is; for 
philosophy, everything else may be neglected in 
the desire to know reality, and to see it in its 
wholeness ; while for the artist a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and the beautiful is the value 
that is highest. On the other hand, for some the 
highest of the values is the good, and so on, 
around the whole circle of human activity. In 
whatever direction we look, we find that it is the 
scale of values that determines the interest of 
man, and sets him to work for its realization. 
Values— artistic, scientific, ethical, spiritual— are 
the dominating interests of conscious life, and 
these are the ends which all men seek to realize. 

For the conscious spirit, then, the given world 
is plastic, something to be formed into a world of 
specific value in which it may find its appropriate 
home. The machinery of the world, its laws, 
whether mental or material, may submit to new 
directions, take on new meanings, and issue in 
results not to be accounted for apart from the 
activity of the conscious spirit. Material laws 
may find a new expression in the Principia of 
Newton, which, after all, is as much poetry as 
science. It is nature as transformed in the mind 
of Newton. The philosophy of Hegel, e.g., or of 
other great masters in philosophy, is a revelation 
of personality, as much as, or even more than, it 
is a transcript of the meaning of reality. For 
each mind in the world has to make a world for 
itself, and it will be the centre of its own world. 
How each world so made corresponds to the world 
which is common to all, how the general is re- 
lated to the individual world, is another question. 
What concerns us here is that the phenomenon 
which we call voluntary attention is the chief 
means by which the world of values is made ; and 
without its working no world is possible for man. 

Literature.— W. James, Principles of Psychology, London, 
1890 * Driesch, The Science and, Philosophy of the Organism 
(Gifford Lecture), i., London, 1908 ; Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism 2, London, 1903, and art. ‘ Psychology ’ in EBr' 0 ; 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology , London, 1903 ; Ladd, Psy- 
chology, Descriptive and Explanatory , London, 1894 ; Pills- 
bury, Attention , London, 1908 ; Hoffding, Outlines of Psy- 
chology, London, 1892; Stout, Analytic Psychology, new ed., 
London, 1902. JAMES IVERACH. 

ATTIS. — Attis was a male Asiatic deity whose 
relation to Cybele, the Great Mother, was ana- 
logous to that borne by Adonis to Aphrodite, 
Baal to Astarte, Osiris to Isis, etc. Of Semitic 
origin, or at least greatly influenced by Semitic 
religion, his worship, always in dual connexion 
with that of the Great Mother, and never inde- 
pendent of it, became strongly centralized in 
Phrygia and Lydia, spread to the adjacent coun- 
tries, was introduced into Greece, and finally 
became known throughout the Roman Empire. 
According to the legend given by Pausanias (vii. 17) 
as current among the Phrygians, the seed of Zeus, 
dis charged in sleep upon the earth, begot the 
hermaphroditic monster Agdistis, who was after- 
wards deprived of male organs by the gods. An 
almond tree having sprung from these, the daughter 
of the river Sangarius ate of its fruit and bore 
Attis, who, after having been exposed, was reared 
by a he-goat, became very beautiful, and inspired 
passion in Agdistis. Being about to wed the long’s 
daughter, Attis was struck with madness by Ag- 
distis (who suddenly appeared during the nuptial 
hymn), and emasculated himself. Agdistis in re- 
pentance prevailed upon Zeus to preserve the body 


of Attis from wasting away or decaying. In 
Arnobius (adv, Nationes , v. 5-8) the fruit is the 
pomegranate, the daughter of the river-god is 
named Nana, and the King and his daughter are 
Midas and la. The Great Mother, created by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha on Mount Agdus, also loves 
Attis, and plans the marriage in order to rescue 
him from the shameless love of Agdistis, who 
strikes the entire company with madness. Attis 
mutilates himself under a pine tree, and la, after 
wrapping Attis in wool and mourning over him, 
kills herself. The fatal pine is borne by the 
Mother into her cave, where she and Agdistis 
wildly lament Attis. Zeus allows the body of the 
outh to remain undecayed, his hair to grow, and 
is little finger to move. Agdistis has the body of 
the youth consecrated at Pessinus, a city in Galatia 
near the borders of Phrygia, and also institutes 
annual ceremonies in his honour. The little finger 
0 digitus , 8cucrv\os) is interpreted as the phallus by 
Georg Kaibel ( GGN , 1901, p. 513). In Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 58, 59), Attis is a stripling whom Meion, 
the king of Phrygia and Lydia, slays because of 
an intrigue between him and the king’s daughter 
Cybele. As a consequence of plagwe and famine, 
worship of both is instituted by the Phrygians. In 
Ovid’s version of the legend (Fast. iv. 223 ff.), Attis 
breaks his pledge of chastity to Cybele ; Sagaritis, 
the nymph who has sinned with him, is destroyed 
by the goddess ; while the youth himself mutilates 
his own person in a frenzy on Mount Dindymon. 
In the version of Arnobius the blending of two 
forms of the Attis legend is apparent — one account- 
ing for the birth of Attis, the other for his relation 
to Cybele — and the latter and Agdistis are really 
identical. A Lydian form of the legend, in which the 
youth is killed by a boar, is found (Paus. vii. 17). 

There is no evidence of an Attis cult in Asia 
Minor until the 4th cent. B.C., though it must 
have existed long before that time. It never 
attained to great prominence in Greece, because 
of the strange and un-Hellenic nature of its 
rites. The same is true of it in Italy up to the 
Empire. There is no direct evidence of tne exist- 
ence of the worship of Attis at Rome under the 
Republic, and the general probability of its exist- 
ence is rendered very slight by the lack of monu- 
mental and literary evidence where such evidence 
might be expected (Showerman, ‘Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic?’ in TAP A xxi., 1900, 
pp. 46-59). Under the Empire, however, from the 
time of Claudius onward, it rapidly increased. in 
importance, Attis being worshipped side by side 
with the Great Mother, and frequently appearing 
in literature and on the monuments with her. 
His prominence in the cult is indicated by his part 
in the annual season of festivals in honour of the 
Great Mother which covered the period March 
15-27 (Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
Kult, Giessen, 1903, pp. 123-176). On March 15 
the college of Cannophori , or reed-bearers, took 
part in the ceremonies of the day by carrying 
reeds in procession — a custom explained as a 
commemoration of the finding of Attis by the 
Great Mother on the reedy, banks of the river 
Gallus, but more likely a reminiscence of a primi- 
tive phallic procession (see Showerman, ‘Canna 
intrat and the Cannophori,’ in the Classical 
Journal , ii. 28-31). Sexual abstinence and fasting 
were prescribed for the day. On March 22 the 
sacred pine, the emblem of the self-mutilation 
of Attis, was borne in procession by the Den- 
drophori to the temple of the Mother on the 
Palatine, its trunk wound with fillets of. wool 
and its branches hung with garlands of violets, 
the whole being regarded as a commemora- 
tion of the wrapping of Attis’s body in wool by 
la and the decking of the original tree by the 
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Mother with the violets which sprang from Attis's 
blood. On March 24, Dies Sanguinis , fasting and 
mourning symbolized the grief' of the Mother at 
the death of Atfcis. The special feature was the 
orgiastic dance and song of the priests, culminat- 
ing in self-laceration, and even self-emasculation 
(not attested at Koine), in commemoration of the 
final deed of Attis. At night the mystics par- 
took^ of a sacrament, and perhaps underwent the 
baptism of blood in the tauroholium (wh. see). 
March 25 was the day of rejoicing {Hilaria) at the 
resurrection of Attis. On March 27, after a day of 
rest known as Bequietio , occurred the Lamtio , a 
ceremonial bathing of the goddess in the Almo, a 
stream a short distance south of Home, followed 
by universal rejoicing, a feature of which was 
dramatic representation of the story of the Mother 
and Attis.' The criobolium (wh. see), or sacrifice 
of a ram, involving the blood-baptism, and conse- 
quent purification and regeneration, of the person 
who performed it, was a ceremony created on the 
analogy of the tauroholium , a similar sacrifice to 
the Great Mother, for the purpose of giving full 
recognition to Attis in the dual worship. The 
high priest of the cult bore the traditional title of 
Attis, The Attis in Catullus Ixiii. is intended to 
represent a type of the priesthood. 

The Cybele- Attis myth, according to the philo- 
sophers, symbolized the relations of Mother Earth 
and her fruitage. Atfcis is the plant kingdom be- 
loved by her ; his emasculation is the cutting of 
her fruits ; his death, his burial, and his preserva- 
tion by the mourning Mother symbolize the death 
and preservation of plant life through the cold and 
gloom of winter ; his resurrection is the return of 
the warmth of spring. The festival of the Hilaria 
occurred on March 25, the first day of the ascent 
of the sun, while the Dies Sanguinis — the day of 
lamentation and self -scourging — was the last day 
of winter. In the 4th cent. A.D., under the influ- 
ence of syncretism, Attis came to be regarded as 
a symbol of the sun. He and the Great Mother 
were also sometimes thought of as a parallel to 
Christ and the Virgin (Isidor. Ep. iv. 31. 28). 

In art, Attis appears only under the Empire, and 
for the most part in connexion with the Mother. 
He is usually standing or leaning against the pine, 
wears the Phrygian cap, and carries the pedum 
or syrinx. The most important statue of him is 
the JL»ateran Attis, discovered at Ostia, represent- 
ing him as the shepherd-lover of the Mother, the 
symbol of the fruits of the earth and of the sun. 
Half nude, with a long mantle fastened over his 
breast, he reclines on a rock representing Mount 
Ida, his left elbow on the head of Idsean Zeus. In 
the left hand is the pedum, in the right fruit, 
flowers, and three spears of grain, on the head a 
pme garland with fruits, and a tiara with five rays, 
a half moon, and two spears of grain. The half 
moon indicates his identity with the Phrygian 
moon-god, Men. 

TO Att ** ^Tie Mythenund win 

K A* ^L e9S o’ L < f ra i) t Showerman, * Was Attis at Rome 
n i®! xxi. (1900) pp. 46-59, and ‘The 

great Mother of the Gods ” in BvMetin of the University of 
Wisconsin, No. xlm., Madison, 1901. See also artt Oybelk and 
Gebat Mother. GRANT SHOWERMAN. 

ATTRACTION and REPULSION. — ‘Attrac- 
tion is the name given to those forces exerted 
between bodies which tend to draw the bodies 
together or to resist their separation. * Repulsion * 
ls L' th J e g]ven to forces that have the opposite 

effect^ Both forces are to be seen exerted in the 
familiar phenomena : in gravitating 
bodies^ m various magnetic and electric phenol 
mena, m chemical affinity, in the cohesion of the 
parts of a body, and in the adhesion of one body to 
another. J 


If we ado.pt the analysis given by Kant {Mona- 
dologia physim, 1756, and MHaphysise Anfangs - 
gritndc tkr Naturwmem^ht/t f ITstb, we may even 
add : the very existence- of a space-filling body 
presupposes these two forces or tendencies, A 
body must resist compression t repulsion), or it 
would become a mere mathematical point; and, 
again, it must resist expansion, or it would be 
scattered indefinitely through space. 

Attraction and repulsion arc to Ik? differentiated 
from two other similar forces, tension and pres- 
sure, in that they act from n distance; and this 
characteristic has made them especially the subject 
of philosophical discussion. Can a body exert a 
force where it is not ? The day ha,s gone by when 
the metaphysician had the termrky to give an 
a priori answer to the question thus simply put ; 
but in the 17th and 18th cents, the correct answer 
was a frequent matter of debate. The followers of 
Descartes, including Leibniz, were strongly op- 
posed to the affirmative answer; for it seemed 
contrary to * natural light’ that a body can .act 
where it is not <cf. Leibniz, Erdmann V ed, p. 767), 
For us of to-day the question is more complicated ; 
but it still involves a truly metaphysical ora priori 
problem. On the one hand, empirical evidence 
leads m to believe that we do not know of any 
instance in nature of absolute contiguity between 
bodies. Moreover, mathematical intuition would 
add that the only true contiguity is where bodies 
| have one point in common, and this, in turn, would 
j involve complete coincidence of the two bodies ; 

I for the same problem of contiguity must be raised 
! regarding all the points in each* body. On the 
other hand, there is much prejudice/ well or ill 
grounded, against the doctrine that a body acts at 
a distance. Faraday, it seems, had this prejudice ; 
and his discovery of a medium between two bodies 
acted upon by magnetic forces, along with evi- 
dence of tension and pressure within this medium, 
justified his point of view. Again, there have 
been repeated attempts to reduce the forces operat- 
ing in the phenomena of gravitation to' pressure 
(cfi the theory of Le Sage, and Clerk Maxwell’s 
article * Attraction * in EBr •), Possibly tills pre- 
judice has its origin in the fact that our bodies 
must come in contact with objects to move them or 
to exert a force upon them, and, in turn, that when 
we are moved we feel the pressure of the outside 
body, or medium, upon the surface of our body. 
Such an explanation of this prejudice does not, 
however, do it full justice. 

Here, then, the metaphysical problem arises : Is 
there an ultimate presupposition actually present 
m man’s attempt to explain nature, forbidding 
him to rest satisfied with an explanation that 
involves the action of one body upon another from 
a distance ? ^ Whenever we are forced to adopt as 
an explanation such a force as gravity, ought we 
not simply to regard it, not as a Inal solution, but 
as a 'Confession of ignorance! Does there not 
r^?v in m 8UC b cases an unsolved problem 
bidding us seek for a medium between the two 
bodies ? Faraday sought a medium in one set of 
cases, and found it. Ought not science to- seek it . 
m all cases ? Hence, is not this prejudice a funda- 
mental methodological attitude! If so, we can 
can it an axiom, meaning by an axiom an assump- 
tion that seemingly we have to make, but have no 
hope of either proving or disproving. We cannot 
prove that bodies do not act upon one another 
trom a distance, nor can we prove that they 
do ; for these latter cases mean, at the most, that 
we have not as yet been able to find any known 
medium. 

Moreover, the mathematical statement that in 
a continuous space all particles of matter must be 
separated, ana therefore cannot be in absolute 
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contiguity, does not contradict this axiom. It 
simply introduces the larger metaphysical ques- 
tion : Is not nature a continuum, and therefore 
an inexhaustible source of problems ; that is, does 
not all scientific explanation leave residual prob- 
lems which arise the moment we think of any 
given system analyzed into yet minuter entities 
than those which we are considering, and so on ad 
infinitum ? In short, our axiom means contiguity 
relative to the type of spatial objects involved in 
the problem at hand, not absolute or mathematical 
contiguity. Cf. artt. Atomic Theory. 

Literature. — Clerk Maxwell, art. ‘ Attraction,’ EBr a iii. 63 ; 
Mach, The Science of Mechanics, Eng-, tr., 3rd ed., Chicago and 
London, 1907, p. 245 ff. ; Ostwald, A T atur philosophic 9 , Leipzig, 
1902, ‘Das energetische Weltbild ’ ; Pearson, Grammar of 
Science^, London, 1900, p. 272 fL : Berkeley, Principles of 
Human Knowledge, 1710, sect. 103 ff. ; Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed., 
p. 767 ; Kant, Monadotogia physica , 1756, and Metapkysische 
Anfangsgriiyide der N aturwissenschaft, 1786; Lotze, Meta- 
physics, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1S87, bk. ii., chs. v. and vii. For 
attraction in the sense of the influence of one person upon 
another, see A. W. Small, General Sociology, Chicago and 
London, 1905, p. 561 ff . ; Harless, System of Christian Ethics , 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1868, p. 433 ; and art. Love. 

W. T. Marvin. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION. — See Con- 
fessions. 

AUGURY.— See Divination. 

AUGUSTINE. — i. Life.— Aurelius Augustine 
(the pramomen ‘Aurelius’ is attested by con- 
temporaries but does not occur in his own works 
or m his correspondence) was bom of mixed 
heathen and Christian parentage, 13 Nov., A.D. 
354, at Tagaste, a small municipality in pro- 
consular Numidia. He was taught in his child- 
hood the principles of Christianity, and great 
sacrifices were made to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. From his youth he was consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and was so in- 
flamed by the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius in his 
nineteenth year that he thenceforth devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth. The profession to 
which he was bred was that of rhetorician, and 
this profession he practised first at Tagaste, and 
then successively at Carthage, Rome, and Milan 
up to the great crisis of his life (386). In his early 
manhood he had fallen away from his Christian 
training to the Manichseans, who were the rational- 
ists of the age (373) ; and subsequently (383) had 
lapsed into a general scepticism; but he had 
already fought his way out of this, under the 
influence of the Neo-Platonists, before his con- 
version to Catholic Christianity took place at 
Milan in the late summer of 386. He spent the 
interval between this crisis and his baptism (Easter, 
387) in philosophical retirement at Cassiciacum, 
and then, after a short sojourn at Rome, returned 
to Africa (autumn, 388) and established at his 
native town a sort of religio-philosophical retreat 
for himself and his friends. Early in 391 he was 
almost forcibly ordained presbyter at Hippo 
Regius, and nearly five years later (shortly before 
Christmas, 395) was raised to the rank of co- 
adjutor-bishop. From the first he sustained prac- 
tically the entire burden of the administration, 
and, soon succeeding to its sole responsibility, con- 
tinued bishop of that second-rate diocese until his 
death, 28 August 430. 

In this simple framework was lived out the life 
of one who has been strikingly called incomparably 
the greatest man whom, * between Paul the Apostle 
and Luther the Reformer, the Christian Church 
has possessed.’* We cannot date from him, it 
is true, an epoch in the external fortunes of the 
Church in the same sense in which we may from, 
say, Gregory the Great or Hildebrand. He was 

* Hamack, Monasticism and the Confessions of Augustine , 
p. 123. 


not, indeed, without ecclesiastico-political signifi- 
cance. He did much to heal the schisms which tore 
the African Church. He ‘ regenerated the clergy 
of Africa by his monastic training school. And it 
must not he forgotten that the two great Gregorys 
stood upon his shoulders. But his direct work as 
a reformer of Church life was done in a corner, and 
its results were immediately swept away by the 
flood of the Vandal invasion. 

2 . . Writings.— It was through his voluminous 
writings, by which his wider influence was ex- 
erted, that he entered both the Church and the 
world as a revolutionary force, and not merely 
created an epoch in the history of the Church, hut 
has determined the course of its history in the 
West up to the present day. He was already an 
author when he became a Christian, having pub- 
lished (about 380) an sesthetical study (now lost), 
on De pulchro et apto. But his amazing literary 
productivity began with his conversion. His first 
Christian writings were a series of religio-philo- 
sophical treatises, in which he sought to lay the 
foundations of a specifically Christian philosophy. 
These were followed by a great number of contro- 
versial works against the Manichseans, Donatists, 
Pelagians, interspersed with Biblical expositions 
and dogmatic and ethical studies. The whole was 
crowned by four or five great books in which his 
genius finds perhaps its fullest expression. These 
are his Confessiones (397-400), in which he gives an 
analysis of his religious experience and creates a 
new genre in literary form ; the de Doetrina 
Christiana (397-426), m which the principles of 
his Biblical exposition are expounded ; the En- 
chiridion ad Laurentium on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (421), which contains his most serious 
attempt to systematize his thought ; the de Trini - 
tate (395-420), in which its final formulation was 
given to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity; 
and the de Civitate Dei (413-426), in which are laid 
the foundations of a rational philosophy of history. 

He seems to have been himself aware of the 
significance of the writings into which he had so 
unstintedly poured himself, and he devoted some 
of his last years to a careful survey and revision 
of them in his unique Eetractationes (426-428), in 
which he seeks to compact them into an ultimate 
whole. The influence which they exerted from the 
beginning is attested no less by the spiteful com- 
ments on their volume which escaped from those 
less well affected to them {e.g. the interpolators of 
Gennadius), than by the wondering admiration of 
the better disposed (already, Possidius, Vita , ch. 
vii. ). In point of fact they entered the Church as 
a leaven which has ever since wrought powerfully 
towards leavening the whole mass. 

3 . Influence. — (a) Its extent. — The greatness of 
the influence exerted by Augustine is fairly in- 
timated by the suggestion that the division 
between the Eastern and Western Churches may 
properly be represented as having been 4 prepared ’ 
by him.* No doubt, according to Renan" s saying, 
the building of Constantinople contained in it 
the prophecy of the division of the Empire, 
and the division of the Empire the prophecy 
of the division of the Church. But it was 
Augustine who imprinted upon the Western 
section of the Church a character so specific as 
naturally to bring the separation of the Churches 
in its train. It must not be inferred, however, 
that his influence was felt only in the West. The 
prevailing impression to this effect implies some 
failure to appreciate not only the extent of the 
intercourse between the East and the West in 
A,ugustine’s day, but also the indebtedness of the 
East to the West for its theological constructions. 
The interest of the Antiochenes m Western Christo- 
* Reuter, Augustinische Studien, vii. 499. 
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logical thought, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
Eranistes and the correspondence of Theodoret, is 
only one example of a much wider fact ; and in 
any event, the great doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, which form almost the en- 
tirety of ‘ dogma ’ in the East, so far from being a 
gift from the East to the West, as often repre- 
sented, had their origin in the West, and were 
thence communicated to the East — the former 
through the intermediation of * the great Hosius,’ 
and the latter through that of Leo the Great. 
Augustine, through whom — working, no doubt, in 
full knowledge of what had been done by the 
Greeks, but in entire independence of them — the 
doctrine of the Trinity received its completed 
statement, came too late to affect the Greek con- 
struction of this doctrine, and accordingly gave 
form on this great topic only to the thought of the 
West. But his Ckristological conceptions under- 
lay the formulations of Leo, as those of Ambrose 
underlay his, and through Leo determined the 
Christofogieal definitions of the East as well as of 
the West. Accordingly, while the doctrines of 
the East and the West on the Person of Christ 
have remained identical, in their doctrines of the 
Trinity the two sections draw somewhat apart, 
not only with respect to that perennial bone of 
contention, the fihogm clause in the definition of 
the procession ot the Spirit, but in what underlies 
this difference— their general conception of the 
relations of the Trinitarian Persons. This in the 
East is ruled bv subtle subordinational inherit- 
ances (embedded in the Nicene formulary in the 
phrase debs 4 k deov and its equivalents), while in 
the West it is dominated by that principle of 
equalization which found its sharpest assertion 
in the ascription of avrodebrqs to Christ by Calvin, 
whose construction marks the only new (sub- 
ordinate) epoch in the development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity after Augustine. This complete 
determination of Western thought on the funda- 
mental Christian doctrine of the Trinity fairly 
illustrates at once the place of Augustine in 
Western Christian thought, and the effect of his 
supreme influence there in creating a specifically 
Western type of Christianity. 

It is worth while, no doubt, to distinguish be- 
tween the actual influence exerted by Augustine 
in the West, and what may perhaps, in a more ex- 
ternal sense, be called the authority enjoyed by his 
name in the Latin Church. To no other doctor of the 
Church has anything like the same authority been 
accorded, and it seemed for long as if his doctrine 
of grace at least was to be treated as a definitely 
defined dogma, de fide in the Church. Already 
in 431 Celestine sharply reproved the bishops 
of Gaul for permitting Augustine’s authority to be 
questioned in their dioceses ,* and soon afterwards, 
Gelasius (493) addressed to the bishop of Picenum 
a similar letter of rebuke for the like carelessness. 
Subsequent deliverances of Hormisdas (520), and 
Boniface II. (530-531), and John II. (534) confirmed 
the authority thus assigned him ; and their en- 
comiums were repeated by many later Roman 
bishops. It very naturally became, therefore, the 
custom of the * Augustinians ’ in the Church of Rome 
—like Diego Alvarez, Jansen, Nor is— to ascribe 
* irrefragable authority J to his teaching ; and the 
question was gravely debated among the theo- 
logians whether a truly plenary authority were 
really to be attributed to him, or whether he were 
only to rank as the first of the Church’s authorized 
teachers. The result was very naturally that 
every tendency of thought in the Church was 
eager to claim for itself the support of his name ; 
ana the extraordinary richness of his mind, and 
the remarkable variety of, so to say, the facets of 
his teaching, lent him more than ordinarily to the 


appeal of numerous and even divergent points of 
view. The possibility of this was increased by 
the long period of time covered by his literary 
activity, and the only gradual crystallization of 
his thought around his really formative ideas. 
The Augustine of Cassiciacum or even of the 
presbyterate was a somewhat different Augustine 
from the Augustine of the episcopate ; and not 
even at his death had perfect consistency been 
attained in his teaching. Accordingly the most 
amazing variety of doctrine, on almost every con- 
ceivable subject, throughout the Middle Ages, and 
later in the Church of Rome, has sought support 
for itself in some saying or other of his ; and both 
sides of almost every controversy have appealed 
with confidence to his teaching. Schools of 
thought which had drifted entirely away from his 
most fundamental postulates still regarded and 
represented themselves as * Augustiiiian * ; and 
the Church of Rome itself, whose whole history 
! since the second Council of Orange (529) has been 
I marked by the progressive elimination of Angus- 
' tinianism from its teaching, is still able to look 
upon him as the chief doctor of the Church, upon 
whom its fabric is especially t built* Confusion 
became so confounded that the Confession of Faith 
which Pelagius presented to Innocent was inserted 
quite innocently into the Libri Carol ini t and was 
even produced by the Sorbonne in 1521 against 
Luther as Augustine’s own. 

Obviously tills universal deference to the name 
of Augustine furnishes no accurate measure of his 
real influence. It supplies, however, a fair general 
reflexion of its extent. In point of fact the whole 
development of Western life, in all its phases, 
was powerfully affected by his teaching. This, 
his unique ascendancy in the direction of the 
thought and life of the West, is due in part to the 
particular period in history in which his work was 
done, in part to the richness and depth of his 
mind and the force of his individuality, and in 
part to the special circumstances of his conversion 
to Christianity. He stood on the watershed of 
two worlds. The old world was passing away; 
the new world was entering upon its heritage; 
and it fell to him to mediate the transference of 
the culture of the one to the other. It has been 
strikingly remarked that the miserable existence 
of the Roman Empire in the West almost seems to 
have been prolonged for the express purpose of 
affording an opportunity for the influence of 
Augustine to be exerted on universal history.* 
He was fortunate even in the place of his birth 
and formative years ; although on the very eve of 
its destruction, Africa was at this precise moment, 
in the midst of the universal decadence, the scene 
of intense intellectual activity— into which he 
entered with all the force of Ms ardent nature* 
He gathered up into himself all that the old world 
had to offer, and re-coining it sent it forth again 
hearing the stamp of his profound character* It 
belonged to the peculiarity of his genius that he 
embraced all that he took up into himself * with 
all the fibres of his .soul * ; not, m has been said, 
‘with his heart alone, for the heart does not 
think, nor with the mind only ; he never grasps 
truth in the abstract, and m if it were dead/t 
but with his whole being, giving himself to it and 
sending it forth from himself as living truth, 
driven on by all the force of his great ' and in- 
spiring personality. Accordingly, when, having 
tested everything that the old world had to offer 
and found it wanting, he gave himself at last to 
Catholic Christianity, it was with no reserves* 
Catholicism, frankly accepted as such, became his 

* Harnaek, Grundrlss d. Sag. to p. 3S5. 
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passion, and into the enthusiastic maintenance of 
it he threw all his forces. It was primarily as a 
Catholic Christian, therefore, that he thought, 
and worked, and lived. But the man who threw 
himself with such zeal into the service of Catholic 
Christianity was a man who had already lived 
through many experiences and had gathered much 
spoil in the process. He had sounded the depths 
of heresy in its most attractive form, and had drunk 
the waters of philosophy in its culminating de- 
velopment; life in the conventicles of the sects 
and in the circle of cultured heathenism was alike 
familiar to him. But, above all the spoil he 
brought from without, he brought with him him- 
self. He was a man of the highest and most 
individual genius — intellectual, but far beyond 
that, religious— who had his own personal contri- 
bution to make to thought and life. If we cannot 
quite allow that there were in very truth many 
Augustines, we must at least recognize that within 
the one Augustine there were very various and not 
always consistent currents flowing, each of which 
had its part to play in the future. Within the 
Catholic Christian a philosopher of the first rank 
was restlessly active ; and within both a religious 
genius of the highest order was working; while 
for the expression of the resulting complex of 
feelings ana ideas a literary talent was available 
second to none in the annals of the Church. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Western 
Church has felt the force of his influence in all 
the main lines of its development, and in no one 
of its prominent characteristics could it have been 
without him what it has become. In him are 
found at once the seed out of which the tree that 
we know as the Roman Catholic Church has 
grown ; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which 
succeeded one another through the Middle Ages ; 
at least the promise and pre-formation of the 
great types of Western philosophical thought; 
and, above all, the potent leaven of vital religion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh promulga- 
tion by overcoming the ingrained rationalism of 
the popular Christianity expressed in Pelagianism 
and its daughter movements, it refused to be 
bound by the compromises of the Council of 
Orange, compacted though they were into a sys- 
tem by the genius of a Thomas, and given irre- 
fragable authority in the Church of Rome by the 
decrees of Trent, but manifested its power by 
outbreak after outbreak, from Gottschalk in the 
9th to Jansen in the 17th cent. ; and then burst 
all bonds and issued in the Protestant Reformation 
in the 16th century. 

(b) Augustine as a Church-teacher. — No doubt 
it is pre-eminently as the great Catholic doctor 
that Augustine stands out on the page of his- 
tory. To his own consciousness he was just 
a Catholic Christian ; and the whole mass of his 
teaching was conceived by him as simply the 
body or Catholic doctrine. It is, accordingly, 
interesting to observe that it is precisely as the 
Catholic doctor that he has lived in the hearts 
of the people. The legends which have gathered 
around his name picture him pre-eminently as 
the expounder of the principia of the Christian 
faith, particularly of the mysteries of the Godhead, 
who abode continually in excelsis disputans de 
gloria excellentissimce Trinitatis, and communi- 
cated to the Church the results of his high medita- 
tions 4 as he was able’— a note of humility caught 
from his own habitual tone when speaking of him- 
self.* The task to which he consciously gave 
himself was to apprehend, so far as it was given 
to him to apprehend, to proclaim, maintain, and 
defend the Catholic truth ; and from this task he 
* Of. Stilling, Acta Sanctorum, Aug. vi 


never swerved. It was no empty formula with him 
when he declared, as he repeatedly declared, € This 
is. the Catholic faith, and it is therefore also my 
faith ’ ; and he was altogether in earnest when he 
exhorted his readers not to love him more than the 
Catholic faith, and his critics not to love them- 
selves more than the Catholic truth.* The body 
of Catholic doctrine constitutes thus the tradi- 
tional element in Augustine’s teaching. But, of 
course, it by no means left his hands precisely as 
it entered them. Nor did he contribute to it merely 
intellectual precision and logical completeness ; he 
impressed on it the stamp of his religious fervour, 
and transmuted its elements into religious entities. 

It was particularly in the doctrine of the Church, 
which he thus took up and transfigured, that he 
became in a true sense the founder of Roman 
Catholicism, and thus called into being a new type 
of Christianity, in which 4 the idea of the Church 
became the central power in the religious feeling ’ 
and 4 in ecclesiastical activity,’ 4 in a fashion which 
has remained unknown to the East.’f This idea of 
the Church was, to be sure, so little the creation 
of Augustine that he took it over whole from his 
predecessors, and in his innermost thought, indeed, 
never thoroughly homologated it. It was Cyprian, 
not Augustine, who identified the Church with the 
Episcopate, and to whom the Church outside which 
there is no salvation was fundamentally the hier- 
archical institution. It was Gregory the Great 
who first spoke of the organized Church as the 
Divine civitas. To Augustine the Church was 
fundamentally the congregatio sanctorum , the 
Body of Christ, and it is this Church which he 
has in mind when he calls it the Civitas Dei , or 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He is, however, 
not carefully observant of the distinction between 
the empirical and the ideal Church, and repeatedly 
— often apparently quite unconsciously — carries 
over to the one the predicates which, in his funda- 
mental thought, belonged properly to the other. 
Thus the hierarchically organized Church tends 
ever with him to take the place of the congregatio 
sanctorum , even when he is speaking of it as the 
Kingdom or City of God in which alone any com- 
munion with God is possible here, and through 
which alone eternal blessedness with God is attain- 
able hereafter. 

In the Donatist controversy, although the dis- 
tinction between habere and utiliter or salubriter 
habere is made to do yeoman service, the concep- 
tion of the Church as the sole sphere of salvation, 
passing into the conception of the Church as the 
sole mediatrix of grace, and therefore the sole dis- 
tributor of salvation, was necessarily thrown into 
high emphasis ; and the' logic of the situation too 
directly and too powerfully identified this Church 
with the empirical Church for the deeper-lying 
conception of the congregatio sanctorum to remain 
in sight. Thus Augustine, almost against his will, 
became the stay of that doctrine of the Church as 
the sole instrument at once of true knowledge of 
the Divine revelation and of saving grace which 
provides the two foci about which the ellipse of 
Roman Catholic doctrine revolves. What before 
him was matter of assertion became in his hands 
a religion, and went forth to conquer the world. 
His profounder conception of the Church as the 
congregatio sanctorum, and the consequent, dis- 
tinction between the empirical and the ideal 
Church, with all its implications with respect to 
the action of the sacraments and the effect of 
ecclesiastical decrees, and even of excommunica- 
tion, did not indeed remain unobserved or un- 
utilized when occasion demanded. Thus, for 
example, they came forward in their completeness 

* De Trinitate , i. iv. 7 ; iil. prof. 2. 
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in the arguments of the Imperialists m the great 
controversies of the later 1 1th century.* 1 hese 
also, and in a truer sense than the P&p&lists m 
that debate, were ‘ Augusfcinians/ But the mam 
stream of Augustine’s influence flowed meanwhile 
in the traditionalist channel, and gave the world 
the Church as the authoritative organ of Divine 
truth and the miraculous vehicle of saving grace, 
through which alone the assured knowledge of the 
revelation of God could he attained, or the effect- 
ive operations of His redeeming love experienced. 
Many of the subsidiary conceptions which fill out 
the system of Homan Catholic doctrine also find 
their direct prop in his teaching — its doctrine 
of merit, the distinctions between precepts and 
counsels, mortal and venial sins, and particularly 
the elaborate sacramental system, with its dis- 
tinction between matter ana form, its assertion 
of ex opere operate action, and of the indelible 
character of baptism and ordination, and even the 
doctrine of intention. On this side of his teaching 
the Homan Catholic Church may well be accounted 
Augustine’s menu m en t. 

(c) As a thinker,— But beneath Augustine the 
traditionalist lay Augustine the thinker, and as a 
thinker he gave law not only to the Church but to 
the world. From the moment of his conversion, to 
be sure, religion became paramount with him. But 
this did not quench his philosophical impulse ; it 
only made his specifically a religious philosophy, and 
himself, to adopt Rudolph Eueken s more precise 
definition, f * the single great philosopher on the 
basis of Christianity proper the world has had ’—in 
the richness of his thought and poetry of his ex- 
pression alike, not unworthy of comparison even 
with his great master Plato.? He brought with 
him into Catholic Christianity not only a sufficient 
equipment of philosophical knowledge, but a power- 
ful and trained intelligence, and an intellectual 
instinct which had to find scope. It was in the 
rdle of Christian philosopher, seeking to give form 
and substance to fundamental verities from the 
Christian standpoint, that he first came forward in 
the service of faith ; and though later the religious 
teacher and defender of the faith seemed likely to 
swallow up the philosophical inquirer, they never 
really did so, but his rich and active mind kept 
continually at work sounding all depths. Thus 
not only was there imparted to all his teaching an 
unwonted vitality, originality, and profundity, 
bnt ‘ the activities set in motion were not confined 
to the narrow circle of theological science, but ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to all forms of human 
life. 5 § In every department of philosophical in- 
quiry he became normative for the succeeding cen- 
turies ; and until the rise of Aristofcelianism m the 
12th cent, and its establishment in influence by the 
advocacy of such teachers as Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, Augustinianism reigned supreme. 
Throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages it 
contended masterfully with its great rival, forming 
many compromises with it, and tending to off-set 
the rationalism into which Aristotelianism was ever 
degenerating by itself falling into mysticism. It 
thus became the support of the tendency towards 
Mysticism which prevailed through the Middle 
Ages, or rather its protection from the pantheism 
into which, when drawing more directly from Neo- 
Platonic sources, it was ever liable to deteriorate. 
From it every Catholic Reformer drew his strength, 
and to it the whole body of Reformers before the 
Reformation made their appeal. From its partial 

* Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der PublicistiJc. etc., p. 80. 

t Eueken, Die Lebensanschauungen, etc. 2 , p. 216. 

t Of. E. Nor den, in Die Kultur der Gegenieart , i. 8, 1906, p. S94 • 
* Augustine was the great poet of the ancient Church, though 
just as little as Plato did he write in verse. These two |o 
together as the great poet-philosophers of all time/ 

1 Mirbt, op. cit. p. 1. 


obscuration it emerged at the Renaissance, and 
burst again into full view in the 17th cent, to lay 
the foundations of modern thought. Siebeck ac- 
cordingly bids us see in Augustine * the first, modern 
man’;'* and, if Eueken questions the exactness of 
the designation, he is free to allow that the modern 
world finds in Augustine many points of contact, 
and, not only in questions of religions philosophy 
may wisely 'take its start from him rather than 
from Luther or Thomas. $chleiennadicr or Kant, 
but in purely philosophical matters will find him 
in many respects more modern than Hegel or 
Schleiermacher.f 

it was in the spheres of psychology and meta- 
physics that the dominion of Augustine was most 
complete. He aspired to know nothing, he tells 
us, but God and the soul ; but these he strove with 
all his might to know altogether. His character- 
istic mark as a thinker was the inward gaze ; the 
realities of consciousness were the primary objects 
of his contemplation ; and from them he took his 
starting-point for reflexion on the world - Antiquity 
supplies no second to him in the breadth and acute- 
ness of his psychological observation. And in his 
establishment of ‘self -figured subjectivity,* as 
Winded band calls it.? in ‘the controlling central 
position of philosophical thought* in* transcended 
Jus times, ami became ‘one of the founders of 
modern thought." If he may truly las said to have 
derived from Plato and Plotinus, in a far truer 
sense he stood above his Net*- Platonic teachers, 
and of his lineage have come Descartes and 
Malehranehe and all that has proceeded from the 
movements of thought inaugurated by them. Even 
the famous ontological argument for the being of 
God, and, indeed, the very rogito, wqo sum of 
Descartes, have not merely their material but their 
formal pre-formation in him. It was not, however, 
in abstract thought alone, or chiefly, that he made 
lus mark on the ages; his own thinking was 
markedly concrete, and nothing characterized it 
more strongly than the firmness 1 of its grasp upon 
the realities of life, to the understanding and 
direction of which it was held strictly ancillary. 

His impact upon the world might accordingly 
not unfairly be summed up, from one point of view, 
in the ethical revolution which he wrought, * In 
essence,’ remarks H&raaek J * Augnstimrs import- 
ance in the history of the Church" and dogma lies 
in his giving to the West in the place of the Stoie- 
Chriatian popular morals, as that was recapitulated, 
in Pelagianism, a religious, specifically Christian 
ethics, and so strongly impressing this on the 
Church that at least its formulas' maintain up 
to to-day their supremacy in the whole extent 
of Western Christianity. * Indeed, we might 

do worse, in seeking an index of his influence 
as a thinker, than ‘fix upon the place lie has 
occupied in ‘political theory and practice. The 
entire political development of the Middle Ages 
was dominated by him 5 and he ways in a true 
sense the creator of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that the de Cnntate Del was 
the favourite reading of Charlemagne : * he de- 
lighted/ Einhard tolls m f Vita Carol*, 24), 4 in the 
books of St. Augustine, and specially in those 
that bear the title Of tfm City of God,* And in 
the great straggle between the “Empire and the 
Papacy in the later nth cent, it was expressly to 
him that the controversialists on both sides made 
their appeal. No Father is quoted by them ms 
often as he, except, perhaps, Gregory the Great; 
and no series of documents is cited more frequently 
than his writings, except, perhaps, the pseudo- 
* zp hf*' 1S8S » P- m f Kocfcsn, m, rit p. U% 
f A Bmtory of Philosophy, j®, 864, 21©, 876, 

| Dogmenguch. {Eng, to v. ; of. on Augustine's place In the 
history of ethics, Joseph Mausbach. in Die .EmMmrdermrnnmft, 
i 4, 1906, p. 626. * V 
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Isidorian decretals.* Not only do writers like 
Walram of Naum burg and Wido of Ferrara reflect 
accurately his conception of the Church, with its 
emphasis on unity and its vacillation between 
the ideas of the congregatio sanctorum and a 
hierarchical organization — echoes of which still 
sound in William of Occam, the Defensor Pads 
and the discussions of the conciliatory party in the 
Roman Church whose ornament was Gerson— but 
they made their appeal to Augustine in their 
endeavours to give validity to their defence ‘of 
the State as a Divine institution, of the moral 
significance and relative independence of the 
earthly sovereignty, of the necessary concordance 
of the Sacerdotium and Imperium and the like.f 

On the theoretical side he must be accredited, 
in this aspect of his thought, with the creation of 
the science of the Philosophy of History. For the 
primary significance of the City of God lies in the 
fact that ‘in it for the fipt time an ideal con- 
sideration, a comprehensive survey of human 
history found its expression . 5 % No doubt his 
external position at the division of the ages, 
when the old world was dying and the new 
world, under the dominion of Christianity, was 
struggling into its place, supplied him with in-, 
citement for the creation of this new science ; and 
the demands which the times, in the crash of the 
secular order, made for an apology for Christianity, 
powerfully determined him to a general historical 
philosophy. But it was Christianity itself, as the 
entrance into the world of a renovating force, and 
his own particular conception of Christianity (lead- 
ing him to conceive the history of human society no 
less than the course of the individual life, as the 
continuous evolution of the Divine purpose, and 
impelling him to interpret all the forces of time as 
working harmoniously onward towards that far-off 
Divine event to which all creation moves) that gave 
him not only the impulse to work out a philosophy 
of history, but the elements of the particular phil- 
osophy of history which he actually presents in 
his epoch-making treatise, which, incomplete and 
perhaps one-sided as it is, still retains full validity 
m its fundamental traits. 

(d) Asa religious genius. — Not even, however, in 
Augustine the philosopher do we find the Augustine 
whose influence has wrought most powerfully in 
the world. The crisis through which he passed at 
his conversion was a profound religious revolution ; 
and if he gave himself at once to the task of 
constructing a philosophy, it was distinctively a 
Christian philosophy he sought to construct, built 
though it was largely out of Platonic materials: 
the authority of Christ, he tells us in the earliest 
of the writings in which this task was prosecuted, 
ranked with him even above that of reason. And 
if he devoted all his powers to the exposition and 
defence of the Catholic faith, it was because he 
saw in the Catholic faith the pure expression of 
religion, and poured into the Catholic faith all the 
fullness of his religious emotion. It is not Augus- 
tine the traditionalist, or Augustine the thinker, 
but Augustine the religious genius, who has most 
profoundly influenced the world. • The most signifi- 
cant fact about him is that he, first among Church 
teachers, gave adequate expression to that type of 
religion which has since attached to itself the name 
of ‘ evangelical 5 ; the religion, that is to say, of 
faith, as distinct from the religion of works ; the 
religion which, despairing of self, casts all its hope 
on God, as opposed to the religion which, in a 
greater or less degree, trusts in itself ; in a word 
— since religion in its very nature is dependence on 
God — religion in the purity of its conception, as 
over against a gtom-religious moralism. What 

* Mirbt, op. tit. p. 75. t Reuter, op. tit. p. 508. 

t Seyrich, Die Geschiehtsphilosophie Augustins , 1891, p. 68. 


requires particularly to be noted is that he gave 
full expression to this type of religion both in its 
vital and in its thetieal aspects — the former most 
adequately in that unique book in which he re- 
veals his soul, and admits us as spectators to the 
struggles of his great heart as it seeks to cleanse 
itself of all trust in itself and to lay hold with the 
grasp, first, of despair, next of discerning trust, 
and then of grateful love, on the God who was its 
salvation ; and the latter most adequately in that 
long series of writings in which he expounds, 
defends, and enforces with logical argument and 
moving exhortation the fundamental elements of 
the theology of grace, as against the most direct 
assailants which that theology has been called 
upon to meet in the whole history of Christian 
thought. The great contribution which Augustine 
has made to the world’s life and thought is em- 
bodied in the theology of grace, which he has 
presented with remarkable clearness and force, 
vitally in his Confessions , and thetically in Ms 
anti-relagian treatises. 

It would be altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Augustine consciously discriminated between 
the theology of grace which was his personal con- 
tribution to Christian thought, and the traditional 
Catholicism which he gave his life to defend and 
propagate. In his own consciousness, the two were 
one : m his theology of grace he was in his own 
apprehension only giving voice to the Catholic 
faith in its purity. Nevertheless, however un- 
consciously, he worked with it a revolution both 
in Christian teaching and in Christian life, second 
in its depth and its far-reaching results to no revolu- 
tion which has been wrought in Christian feeling 
and thought in the whole course of its history. A 
new Christian piety dates from him, in which, in 
place of the alternations of hope and fear which 
vex the lives of those who, in whatever degree, 
hang their hopes on their own merits, a mood of 
assured trust in the mercy of a gracious God is 
substituted as the spring of Christian life. And a 
new theology corresponding to this new type of 
piety dates from him ; a theology which, recalling 
man from all dependence on his own powers or 
merits, casts him decisively on the grace of God 
alone for his salvation. Of course, this doctrine 
was not new in the sense that it was Augustine’s 
invention ; it was the doctrine of Paul, for example, 
before it was the doctrine of Augustine, and was 
only recovered for the Church by Augustine, 
though in that age, dominated in all its thinking 
by the dregs of Stoic rationalism, it came with all 
the force of a new discovery. And, of course, 
Augustine did not discover it all at once. Because 
his conversion was a vital religious experience, in 
which the religious relation was realized in thought 
and life in unwonted purity and power, the funda- 
mental elements of his religious revolution were 
from the first present in his mind and heart ; in his 
earliest Christian writings he already gives expres- 
sion to both the formal and the material principles, 
as we may term them, of the theology of grace. The 
authority of the Divine revelation m and through 
Christ, embodied in the Scriptures, and the utter 
dependence of man on God for all good ( potestas 
nostra Ipse est, da fdem), are already the most in- 
timate expression of his thought and_ life. But 
just because the religious system to which he gave 
himself on his conversion was taken over by him 
as a whole, time was requisite for the transfusion 
of the whole mass by the consistent explication 
and conscious exposition of the ‘ Augustinianism ’ 
implicitly summed up in such maxims. The adjust- 
ment went on slowly, although it went on un- 
brokenly. It required ten years before the revived 
Paulinism attained even a fully consistent positive 
enunciation (first in the work, De diversis qucestioni - 
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bus ad Simplicianum, 396) ; and, though the leaven 
worked steadily thereafter more and more deeply 
and widely into his thought, death intervened before 
all the elements of his thinking were completely 
leavened. That is the reason why Augustine was 
both the founder of Roman Catholicism and the 
author of that doctrine of grace which it has been 
the constantly pursued effort of Roman Catholicism 
to neutralize, and which in very fact either must be 
neutralized by, or will neutralize, Roman Catholi- 
cism. Two children were struggling in the womb of 
his mind. There can be no doubt which was the 
child of his heart. His doctrine of the Church he 
had received whole from his predecessors, and he 
gave it merely the precision and^ vitality which 
ensured its persistence. His doctrine of grace was 
all his own : it represented the very core of his 
being ; and bis whole progress in Christian think- 
ing consists in the growing completeness with which 
its fundamental principles applied themselves in 
his mind to every department, of life and thought. 
In this gradual subjection to them of every element 
of bis inherited teaching, it was Inevitable, had 
time been allowed, that his inherited doctrine of 
the Church, too, with all its implications, would 
have gone down before it, and Augustine would 
have bequeathed to the Church, not * problems/ 
but a thoroughly worked out system of evangelical 
religion. 

(e) Augustine and Protestantism , — The problem 
which Augustine bequeathed to the Church for 
solution, the Church required a thousand years 
to solve. Rut even so, it is Augustine who gave 
us the Reformation. For the Reformation, in- 
wardly considered, was just the ultimate triumph 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine 1 ® 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine of grace 
came from Augustine's hands in its positive outline 
completely formulated ; sinful man depends, for his 
recovery to good and to God, entirely on the free 
grace of God ; this grace is therefore indispensable, 
prevenient, irresistible, indefectible ; and, being 
thus the free grace of God, must have lain, in all the 
details of its conference and working, in the inten- 
tion of God from all eternity. But, however clearly 
announced and forcefully commended by him, 
it required to make its way against great obstacles 
in the Church. As over against the Pelagians, 
the indispensableness of grace was quickly 
established ; as over against the Semi-Pelagians, 
its prevenience was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused. If the 
necessity of prevenient grace was thereafter (after 
the second Council of Orange, 529) the established 
doctrine of the Church, the irresistibility of this 
prevenient grace was put under the ban, and there 
remained no place for a complete * Augustinianism ’ 
Within the Church, as Gottsehalk and Jansen were 
fully to discover. Therefore, when the great re- 
vival of religion which we call the Reformation 
came, seeing that it was, on its theological side, a 
revival of 1 Augustinianism,’ as all great revivals of 
religion must be (for ‘ Augustinianism ’ is but the 
thetical expression of religion In its purity), there 
was nothing for it but the rending of the Church. 
And therefore also the greatest peril to the Re- 
formation was and remains the diffused anfci- 
‘ Augustinianism 5 in the world ; and, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, this, its greatest 
enemy, showed itself most dangerous in the hands 
of what we must otherwise look upon as the chief 
ally of the Reformation— that is to say, Humanism. 
Humanism was the ally of the Reformation in so 
far as it too worked for the emancipation of the 
human spirit ; and, wherever it was religions, it 
became the seed-plot of the Reformation. But 
there was a strong anti-* Augustinian 9 party among 
the Humanists, and from it emanated the gravest 


danger which threatened the 1 Reformation. When 
this tone of thought was dominant the Reformation 
failed, because religions depth was wanting. What 
Spain, for example, lacked, says R. Suml-HOaire 
justly, was not freedom of thought, but the gospel,* 
I n th e fi rat stages of the Reform ation movement in the 
North, this anti-* Augustinianism 9 may be looked 
upon as gummed up in Erasmus ; and Erasmus, on 
this very ground, held himself aloof from the 
Reformation movement, and that movement held 
itself aloof from him. * I am at present reading 
our Erasmus/ wrote Luther six months' before he 
nailed his theses on the door of the Schloss-Kirche 
at Wittenberg, * but my heart recoils more and 
more from him. . . , Those who ascrilte something 
to man's freedom of will regard f hose things differ- 
ently from those who know only God's free grace.* 
Do we realize how much we owe to Erasmus and 
his friends that they remained Roman Catholics,, 
and thus permitted the * Augustinianism * of the 
Reformation to plant its seed and to bear its fruit? 

Litkr AT imt. ■— Th« literature upon Aiifaftlii# It immense. An 
excellent selection from it it given by Loots at th® hetd of the 
art. * Augustinus* to PRF%, with which should he compared 
that given bv Hamatk, Him, qf IM grm, #. fil t 3b* following 
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Benjamin B. Warfield. 

AURANGZlB. — Aunuagsib (Abad-Muf&JTar 
Mufiyi-ad-dm Muhammad "Attrangsib 'Alamgir 
Padishah Gh&sl), sixth of the so-called Mughal 
emperors of India, and third son of Sh&h-tfaaia, 
was born at Dub ad, on the borders of Mftlwa, on 
Nov. 4th, 1618. Nothing is recorded of his early 
years, except that be was held by his grandfather 
Jahangir as a hostage for his father's loyalty, and 
was educated In the conventional manner of Banafi 
Muhammadanism. In 1636 he was appointed 
nominal governor of the Deccan, but his religious 
exaltation led him seven years later to renounce 
the world, and to adopt the rigorous rules of a 
faqir. For a year he practised self- mortification 
in his retreat in the Western Gh&te, to the 
indignation of his father and the ridicule of his 
family. His active spirit, however, was not 
satisfied with the life of contemplation ; he re- 
sumed public duties as governor of Guj&r&t, and in 
1647 was ordered to command the recently annexed 
provinces of Balh and Badahririn beyond the 
Hindu Kffsh. A brief experience convinced him 
of the uselessness of attempting to hold these 
distant provinces against the resistance of the 
Uzbegs, and he retired with heavy loss. He was 
equally unsuccessful in his next command, when 
he was sent in 1649 to relieve Kandahar, then 
besieged and soon captured by the Persians ; nor 
was a second attempt in 1652 more fortunate. 
These campaigns, however fruitless to the empire, 
* RCk» 1887, p. 148 
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taught Aurangzib the lessons of strategy, and 
taught his followers to respect their commander’s 
courage. They laid the foundations of his future 
dominating influence. He was again governor of 
the Deccan in 1655-57, when the illness of his 
father brought about a fratricidal struggle for the 
throne. Allying himself with his youngest brother, 
Murad Bahsh, Aurangzib defeated the Imperial 
army under Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur on 
April 25th, 1658, and again at Samugarh on June 
2nd, when his eldest brother Dara was forced to 
fly. Agra fell into the hands of the victors ; 
Shah-Jahan was held a prisoner till his death 
seven years later ; the other brothers were ruth- 
lessly killed; and Aurangzib, who had already 
been proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in July, 1658, 
formally ascended the throne on May 26th, 1659, 
with the title of 'Alamglr, * World-grasper.’ 

Though he had won the throne by treachery 
and by the murder of his brothers, Aurangzib was 
humane by nature, and no subsequent act of 
barbarity has been proved against him during his 
reign of half a century. The keynote of his 
character was a rigid Muslim’s puritanism. It is 
impossible to doubt his sincerity, for he had 
nothing earthly to gain and everything to lose by 
his stern adherence to every tittle of the law of 
Islam. He might have cast Muhammad’s precepts 
to the winds, as his father and grandfather had done, 
and only strengthened his hold of his Hindu empire. 

'There was nothing but his own conscience to prevent 
Aurangzib from adopting the eclectic philosophy of Akbar, the 
luxurious profligacy of Jahangir, or the splendid ease of Shah- 
Jahan. The Hindus would have preferred anything to a 
Muhammadan bigot. The Rajput princes only wanted to be 
let alone. The Deccan would never have troubled Hindustan 
if Hindustan had not invaded it. Probably any other Mughal 
prince would have followed in the steps of the kings and his 
forefathers, and emulated the indolence and vice of the court 
in which he had received his earliest impressions. Aurangzib 
did none of these things. For the first time in their history 
the Mughals beheld a rigid Muslim in their Emperor, a Muslim 
as sternly repressive of himself as of the people around him, a 
king who was prepared to stake his throne for the sake of the 
faith ’ (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib, p. 69). 

In his daily life Aurangzib observed not only 
the minute details of the Muslim ritual, hut an 
extreme austerity. He ate no meat, drank only 
water, kept all the fasts and vigils, passed whole 
nights in prayer and reading the Qur’an in the 
mosque, gave alms profusely, and used the utmost 
simplicity in his dress and manners. In accord- 
ance with the Prophet’s precept that every Muslim 
should practise a trade, he made skull-caps ; he 
was also a fine ealligraphist, and twice copied the 
whole Qur’an, which he knew by heart. Laxity 
of morals, lewd conversation, the dancing of the 
Nach girls, even music, were his detestation. 
Since to the fanatical puritanism of a strict 
Muslim were added an indomitable will and a 
courage so cool that he would dismount and recite 
the ordained prayers at the customary hour in the 
very thick of a battle, it is clear that far-reaching 
changes were in store for the mixed populations 
and religions of India. The storm began to gather 
in 1669, when the temple of Visnu at Benares was 
destroyed by his order, and the idols buried under 
the feet of good Muslims at the mosque at Agra. 
Three years later came a rebellion of the Hindu 
devotees called Satnamis at Narnaul, which was 
sternly suppressed. Soon afterwards Aurangzib 
imposed the intolerable jizya, or poll-tax, upon 
all non-Muslims, and turned the whole Hindu 
population against him. An interference with the 
infant princes of MarwSr led to a revolt of the 
Rajputs, and though this was more or less ex- 
tinguished in 1681, Aurangzib lost thereby the 
support of the finest fighting force in Hindustan. 

Tne loss of Rajput loyalty was felt as soon 
as the Emperor undertook the reduction of the 
Deccan, which he regarded as 'infidels’ land,’ DUr 
vol. ii. — 15 


el-harb, and resolved to make Dar el-Islam . He 
had nearly conquered Gulkanda when he was 
called away to fight for the throne in 1657, hut 
since then a new Hindu power, more formidable 
than the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Gulkanda, had arisen by the energy of Siv&ji the 
Maratha freebooter, who had gradually estab- 
lished an era of brigandage on an heroic scale, 
built up a kingdom in the Western Ghats, and 
widened, his authority to the extent of levying 
blackmail over a great part of the Deccan. His 
death in 1680 did not end the revolt, and Aurangzib 
found that he had to deal with an indomitable 
nation of freebooters, whose strength and skill in 
guerrilla warfare he was never able to break. The 
Mughal generals had been too often repulsed, and 
the Emperor took the field in person in 1681. He 
first attacked the old Deccan kingdoms which 
appeared to shelter the Marathas : Bijapur fell 
in 1686, and Gulkanda in the following year. 
Their extinction, however, only strengthened the 
Marathas, whose disbanded armies swelled the 
forces of rebellion. The effeminate Mughal troops, 
deprived of the Rajput ‘stiffening,’ grew more and 
more demoralized by year after year of guerrilla 
fighting ; and, whilst Aurangzib effected a kind of 
military occupation of the whole Deccan, except 
the Portuguese possessions and the extreme point 
south of Trichinopoly, his hold of the country was 
illusory ; and the moment the Mughals turned 
their backs the hardy Marathas emerged from 
their mountain fastnesses and recovered the 
territory lately occupied by their enemy. The 
country, devastated by the horde of invaders, 
welcomed the mountaineers as deliverers from a 
hateful foreign yoke. Aurangzib was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, yet he never lost heart. For 
twenty years he fought his evasive foe, planned 
every campaign himself, issued all general orders 
and controlled every detail, conducted sieges in 
person, and in extreme age was barely withheld 
from leading the assault. It was all in vain; 
Hindustan itself was full of revolt in the prolonged 
absence of its Emperor ; the Deccan was a desert ; 
the army was enfeebled and clamouring for its 
pay ; and the Marathas ever hung about its skirts 
and insolently defied it. Finally Aurangzib died, 
alone as alone he had lived, with all the puritan’s 
sense of sin and unworthiness and dread of death, 
and full of the dejection of a colossal failure, on 
March 4th, 1707, m the 49th year of his reign, 
and the 89th of his age. With him the orthodox 
Muhammadan revival in India died also. 

Litbraturb. — T he native annalists are quoted in substance in 
Elliot and Dows on’s History of India as told by its own 
Historians, vol. vii. (London, 1876). European contemporary 
observers are Bernier, Travels, ed. Constable (London, 1891) ; 
Manned, Storia do Mogor, ed. W. Irvine (4 vols., London, 1907- 
8) ; Gemelli Careri, in Churchill’s Voyages , vol. iv. (London, 
1746); Tavernier, Travels , tr. V. Ball (2 vols., London, 1889). 
Fryer’s New Account of India (London, 1698); and Hedges* 
Diary, ed. Sir H. Yule (3 vols., London, Hakluyt Society, 1887-9), 
may be consulted. The present writer contributed a biography 
of Aurangzib to the * Rulers of India’ series (Oxford, 1893). 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 
AURELIUS.— See Marcus Aurelius. 

AUSTERITIES. — 1 . Introduction. — Asceti- 
cism, strictly so called, is not found among peoples 
of lower grades of culture, hut the practice of 
various kinds of austerities is very common. These 
take the place in the social, moral, magical, and 
religious life of savages which asceticism holds in 
that of more advanced peoples, hut it is also notice- 
able that in certain instances, as where these 
austerities have the form of a self-discipline or are 
performed as part of the service of the gods, they 
approach very near to some aspects of asceticism. 
In savage life the precarious nature of existence, 
exposure, the struggle for food, the constant state 
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of warfare between different peoples, the ravages 
of diseases whose nature and cause are misunder- 
stood, and many other things, are productive of 
much suffering and call for great endurance on the 
part of those whom they affect. More particularly 
women must undergo many austerities, whether as 
mothers, or as workers, or as suppliers of food ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully undergone. Thus in 
carrying her child for miles on long journeys in 
great heat and often with little food, and in re- 
lieving its wants at the expense of her own com- 
fort, the savage mother, m thus fulfilling her 
functions of motherhood, will -willingly bear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar forms of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest forms of civilization, where want, toil, and 
suffering must be undergone to satisfy the con- 
ditions of existence. The savage methods of 
punishment, the various forms or the ordeal, of 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. But all such forms of 
austerity do not concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt with which are self-inflicted or •which are 
willingly borne, for detinite purposes, subserving 
now magical, now religious, now ethical ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to suffer pain, his 
theory of the universe constrains him to undergo 
it on many occasions in order to fit him better for 
the ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to please the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Such austerities, under- 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
change their nature. Tims they may come to he 
regarded as possessing a disciplinary character, in 
which case they are hardly to be differentiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethical or religious con- 
tent. Others, again, as time goes on, may assume 
a more or less symbolic character, their excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
hand, even -where such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity is 
often by no means decreased, although the motive 
may have become a nobler one. Examples of this 
will be found in the various forms of austerity dis- 
cussed here. These are mainly austerities con- 
nected with a variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
flagellation, fasting, mutilations of the body, tattl- 
ing, and medical ntes, while some notice must be 
taken of self-restraint among savage races. 

Before passing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacrifice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stuffe, and not infrequently life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, is a 
marked form of austerity ; and its equivalent in 
the higher ascetic life— the devotion to poverty, 
the willing renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God — has surely received a con- 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de- 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacrificed in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct , London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thought that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body and mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
up by the aged or the sick (see Abandonment and 
Exposure). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and frequently is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a willing self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may he attained beyond the grave 
(see Letoumeau, Sociology, London, 1893, 154 ff. ; 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas , vol. i., London, 1906, p. 383 ff.). 


2. Adolescence initiation ceremonies.— Among 
savage tribes the passing of & boy or girl to man- 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceremonies, several of which are most 
severe and painful, but must be undergone will- 
ingly in order to preserve their effect. This stage 
of life, being a highly critical one, the beginning of 
sexual existence properly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere- 
monies are intended to ward off or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. Where a 
youth is concerned, there is the beginning of a 
new life which requires ceremonies of a purificatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations with the other sex. Hence there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind with 
the other sex, and silence is . frequently imposed. 
Fasting is also made use of, either in the sense of 
complete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain" foods 
which are tabu at such a stage. Tins is intended 
to prevent the entrance of evil influences to the 
body with such foods, or to prepare the way for 
receiving them later on. Other ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man- 
hood ; these are often of a severe character, and, 
joined with others which are intended to purify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of endurance. Some form of mutilation, 
more or less severe— the more .severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of the flesh, 
—is frequent. In this case, perhaps,’ the primary 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure the rest from evil influences j but it easily 
passes over into the idea of sacrifice, or some 
urificatory ceremony, or simply a test of en- 
uranee. Again, the youth at this period some- 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whose nature is 
revealed to him in most cases by fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors winch imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. This sense 
of mystery exciting fear is usually present at all 
these initiatory ceremonies, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore-magical, religious, moral, or otherwise 
— as is confined to the”' men. Thus, though in 
different places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity ba greater or lew, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. Initiation. 

A few examples chosen from different lomlltle® will show the 
nature of the austerities undergone at tbi» period. Among the 
northern tribes of Central Australia Hit. long and eompUostsd 
ceremonies of initiation to manhood Include hosting, which 
must not be resented, draimcisfon, wb-tacliloe or cutting' ops 
the urethra, and biting the youth's scalp ; while, as a rule, 
though fasting is not carried to an extreme, mmm foods are 
tabu. During the painful rite* of ditameisfoti and sutMootaton 
the youth's mouth is gagged with * fur-string® to prevent hi* 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him pain 
when his scalp is bitten, the object being to owns® a plentiful 
growth of hair. With some of foe tribes knocking out a tooth 
is part of the ceremony, with other* It hat m connexion with It 
(Spenoer-Gillen b > oh. Among, the MUoquaurrSt tribe* any 
exhibition of shrinking when the tooth to knocked out or the 
body 'scarified makes the youth unfit tor manhood (Angis, 
Savage life, London, 1847, ii. 234). With other trllwa acourging 
is practised, and the young tmnmmt endure It siknily (Ridley, 
Kamilaroi and other Amt, hang,, Sydney, 1877, IMX With the 
Andamanese the initiatory period— tor both youth* and girls a 
period of fasting from several tabued food*— begin* from the 
llth to' the ISth year, and lasts from one to five years, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period to order to bout of 
his powers of endurance afterwards. It It mid to t» Intended 
as a test of endurance or self-denial, hut m various complicated 
ceremonies mark the first partaking, of these foods at the time 
when tabu is raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further than this (Man, JA1, xif. 04. li»). In New Guinea 
the initiation of boys to the Mato cult Ii attended with great 
mystery and severity. They are not allowed to out or drew 
the hair, to dance, feast, smoke, or behave hi an unseemly 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded. These 
rites are said to have had a strong educative effect. Boys 
among the Cape York natives were secluded for m year, at toe 
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end of this time a tooth was knocked out, and a year later a 
further test of endurance was applied (Haddon, Head Hunters , 
London, 1901, 5 Off., 191). Similarly in Mabuiaig lads were 
tortured and chastised, and the tests increased with a re- 
fractory boy, who was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of green ants which stung him furiously (ib. 140). In 
many parts of Africa similar rites are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Eondei region the galo ceremonies include pass- 
ing the boy through a narrow pit smeared with- the juices of a 
plant which burn his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the performance of secret ceremonials in some of which he 
is severely handled, death occasionally resulting (Dale, JAI. 
1895, xxv. 189 ff.). 

But it was among the tribes of North America that such 
austerities at initiation were most severe, especially where 
they were connected with the choice of a manitou. Thus 
among the Californian tribes abstinence and indifference to 
hardship and privations were insisted upon, and before the 
youth could rank as a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which he was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his body 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
manitou he was made! to fast for three or four days, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until he confessed to seeing it. A 
figure of the manitou was then moulded and placed on his 
breast, where it was ignited so that the figure might be in- 
delibly marked on the flesh (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States , London, 1875, i. 413 ff.). Among the New 
Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying the skin till the 
blood ran, the candidate being expected to show no sign of 
pain (ib. i. 580). With the tribes of British Columbia boys were 
secluded at puberty and made to eat and drink very sparingly : 
in other cases they were made to bathe in all weathers, their 
naked bodies were whipped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives in the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements all night. Prolonged fasts, bathings, forced vomitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or shorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
mystic dreams and a knowledge of the manitou (Hill Tout, 
JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 32, 316 ; 1905, xxxv. 143-144). Rigorous fast- 
ing was compulsory on boys and girls among the Algonquin 
tribes, and the longer the period of abstinence the greater the 
merit which accrued. During these fasts, which were common 
to practically aU the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was mainly through these that the 
revelation of the manitou came (Tanner, Narrative, New York, 
1830, 288 ; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1857-1860, 
passim ; Beverley, Hist, of Virginia, London, 1722, 177 ff .). 

Similar austerities are found among the South American 
tribes. Thus, in Guiana, before the youth can marry he must 
endure the infliction of flesh-wounds, or he is sewn up in a 
hammock full of fire-ants, or undergoes other hardships (Im 
Thum, Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, 221). Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen years, hoys had to 
practise rigorous fasts until they were worn out, to watch for 
twelve nights in succession, to fight with each other at the risk 
of wounds, or death, to undergo flogging, and many other 
privations, before receiving the signs of their new position as 
men (Garc. de la Yega, Comm . Real., Madrid, 1609, vi. 35). So 
in ancient Mexico, before being introduced to the aristocratic 
warrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
in different temples in succession, offering his blood to the 
divinity, watching and fasting for periods of four days and four 
nights (Lopez de Gomara, Hist., Madrid, 1852, ii. 78). See § 8 (3). 

In the case of girls, the arrival of puberty, in 
accordance with the universal theory of menstrua- 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, but more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among these the most common is the 
absolute seclusion of the girl for a longer or 
shorter period, so that no man may see her and 
that the sun may not shine on her. ^ Fasting, ex- 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly found at this period. 

Girls in New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, are shut up 
for three months and permitted only vegetable food (Haddon, 
op, tit. 135). In New Ireland they are confined for several years 
in the dark in small cages, ana this custom is general over 
Melanesia (JAI, 1888, xvixi. 284). Seclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, as among the Kafirs (MacLean, Kaffir Laws 
and Customs, Mount Qoke, 1858, 101) and in Loango (Ploss, Has 
Kind, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 439). With the Bonder people the rite 
for girls, corresponding to the galo of the boys, lasts for twelve 
days. On the last day the girl fasts. During this period she is 
taught the vihili, or secrets, and this teaching is accompanied 
by severe and painful ordeals (J AI, 1895, xxv. 193). _ The custom 
of seclusion is common among the N. American tribes, varying 
from a few days to a year or longer. Girls among the Ahts are 
hidden behind mats in the house, where they can see neither 
sun nor fire, and are allowed no food for several days (Sproat, 
Savage Life, London, 1868, 93 ff.). Among Alaskan tribes the 
girl was shut up in a cage with a small air-hole, or in a hut, 
where she remained on hands and knees. This treatment lasted 
for a year, and no communication with others or exercise of any 
kind was allowed ( GB 2 iii. 211). Bancroft cites many instances 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast. Thus among the Isthmian 


tribes the girl was closely confined, sometimes for a period of 
two years (NR i. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali- 
fornian tribes she was laid over a hole previously heated, and 
kept without food for some days. Or she was buried up to the 
neck and the ground about her beaten till she perspired pro- 
fusely (i5. 414). Among the Salish tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle for ten days was the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Salish tribes she was 
secluded outside the settlement for a month under many food 
restrictions (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 32, 319). In other tribes she had 
to squat for some days in a hole made in the hut, while her 
seclusion lasted for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh meats 
(ib. xxxv. 136). In S. America these customs also flourished 
among most of the tribes, as in Brazil, where the girl’s back was 
cut with a sharp tooth, after which she was bound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. New gashes were then inflicted upon her, and she 
remained in the hammock under less strict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafitau, Moeurs des Sauvages Am&r., 
Paris, 1724, i. 290 ff.). The Uaupes of Brazil also seclude the 
girl for a month on an abstemious diet. When released she 
receives several severe scourgings at intervals, death sometimes 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, London, 1895, 345). In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked body was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, Voy. en Guin&e, Amsterdam, 1731, iv. 365). 

Similar instances might be cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, e.g. the Hindus, though with less severity. 
Here it may also he noted that, on account of similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
among most savage tribes, must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, abstain from certain foods, 
or fast (see Stoll, Geschlecktsleben in der Volh&rpsy chologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, 835 ff.; NR i. 549; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 323; GR 2 
iii. 222 ff.). This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Lv 15Wff- ; Avesta, Vendiddd, xvi.). Similarly, women, 
being tabu among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from this critical period of their life, have 
frequently to go into entire seclusion, or are in some way 
separated from others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 9, 167, 200, 417 ; NR 
i. 413, 734 ; JAI, 1882, xii. 354). See also §§ 5 (b), 8 (5). 

3 . Admission to secret societies or ‘mysteries’ 
at opening manhood or womanhood was, m many 
cases, also characterized by severe austerities, 
which, though no doubt intended as a preparation 
for the revelation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be separated in their origin from 
the pains undergone at puberty, while in some cases 
they seem to have been intended also as puberty 
ceremonies. Yet, in so far as these and certain 
ordinary initiatory ceremonies pave the way for 
the communication of religious and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of austerity 
almost passing over to a kind of disciplinary 
asceticism, and certainly possessing the primitive 
meaning of dcr/cyo-i? as * training . 5 In Australian 
mysteries, for example, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘ soften the heart,’ and, 
as among the Kurnai, the stomachs of the boys 
were kneaded to drive out selfishness and greed 
(JAI, 1883, xiii. 296; 1884, xiv. 313), while un- 
selfishness is taught in the Yao mysteries, a 
selfish person being called ‘uninitiated’- (Mac- 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 130; cf. the 
moral teaching given by headmen to boys at 
circumcision and initiation during the painful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa, JAI, 1905, xxxv. 268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to which 
lasts for a long period of time, the candidate is 
supposed to die and come to life again as a new 
being. Although this idea may not have the in- 
tention of ascetic renunciation — und werde 
— yet in it and in the moral training for the attain- 
ment of ‘selflessness,’ so far as a savage can grasp 
the idea, we see a connexion with the later ascetic 
ideals. 

In Africa, examples of such initiations are numerous. Among 
others may be cited those of the west coast, in which the youths 
are taken by their instructors into the depth of the forest, where 
they are subjected to a severe course of training during a year ; 
they are naked and smeared with clay (M. H. Kingsley, Travels 
in W. Africa, London, 1897, 531). In the Mwetyi society of the 
Shekani tribes— -a woman’s society— -the initiation lasts for two 
weeks, and is accompanied by severe ordeals and fasting, while 
the girls must gaze at the sun until they fall back in a swoon. 
Most of the ordeals are intentionally hard, so that the wills 
of the candidates may be broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 
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Fetichism in W. Africa , London, 1*04, 249). With candi- 
dates for the Malanda society among the Batanga* the sun- 
srazing ordeal is applied to the lads ; then, while everything 
fe done to augment their sense of awe and mystery, they are 
confined in a hut for twenty days along with a corpse, and 
beaten severely with rods until they are submissive (tb. 322). 
In Melanesia entrance to such societies is possible only after a 
severe initiation, including hardships and tortures. In other 
cases the candidates are stung with leaves of the nettle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, and are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Welu society, they are each placed 
in a hole in the ground and burning fronds of the coco-nut palm 
are thrown on their backs, yet they must not utter a cry 
(Codrington, The Melanesians, London, 1891, 82, 87, 83). In 
these and many similar initiation rites the youths are daubed 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, which must not be washed 
off till the ordeal is at an end ; this rite may signify the putting 
away of the old life, as it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1884, 40; JAl, 1889, xix. 201 ; 
Demosthenes, de Corona, 313), Here, too, may be noted the 
initiatory customs used in the Eieusinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other tests, the candidates had to 
prepare themselves by fasting for several days; the similar 
fasting before initiation to the cult of Osiris and Isis la 
Egypt; and the various tests of endurance undergone by 
candidates for initiation to Mithraism (see artt. Mysteries, 
Mithra, Secret Societies, and Apul. Metarn. xi). 

4. Initiation to the priesthood.-As in savage 
societies the priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man has 
a commanding station and exercises so much in- 
fluence by virtue of his relation to the spiritual 
world, it is natural that those who seek to enter 
upon that profession should be subjected to a 
severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
ties. And as the communications of the medicine- 
man with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of trance, or his revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
course of training is intended to adapt him for 
the production of these states either by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of body and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the use of such severe 
methods as will readily produce them. The pheno- 
mena of hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and such-like 
diseases are believed by savages, and indeed by 
many peoples at a higher grade, to denote posses- 
sion or inspiration by gods, spirits, or demons. 
Hence such persons as axe subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profession of 
medicine-man, while their abnormal states are 
only heightened by the austerities undergone. In 
other cases, in accordance with the prevailing 
theory of the nature of inspiration and of the 
state into which the inspired person is thrown, 
the production of such states at will is the object 
of the painful processes to which the candidate 
must submit. The course of training includes 
solitude, exposure to the elements, scarifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. By all these means the 
candidate soon arrives at a hysterical or abnormal 
state. He acquires the faculty of seeing visions, 
of producing a convulsionary state of body, or of 
falling into a trance. A few examples of the 
method of training will suffice to show Its severity 
and the painful nature of the austerities under- 
gone (see also artt. Medicine-man and Priest). 

In Greenland the preparation for the profession of angakok 
begins at an early age, and includes retirement into solitary 
places and a severe course of fasting. By these methods trances 
are produced in which the novice obtains a tomak, or guardian 
spirit, or falls into fits in which his ravings are held to be com- 
munications from the spirits (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, London, 1876, 68 ; Grams, Grdnland, Leipzig, 1770, 268). 
Among the American Indians similar methods are adopted : 
protracted fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vigils all 
reduce the candidate to a hysterical state, in which he dreams 
or has revelations ; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious are his visions, and hence the higher is the estima- 
tion in which he is held (JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 26; Schoolcraft, 
Indian Tribes , passim). Among the Isthmian tribes, youths 
are chosen for their natural aptitude to the office of places, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a solitary place, subjected to a 
severe discipline for two years, fasting from all flesh meat and 
living only on a scanty diet of vegetables and water ; while all 
sexual intercourse is prohibited (NR l 777). In S. America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Abipones the 
aspirants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for several days. By this means they contracted * a weak- 


ness of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which makes 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 
give themselves out for magicians ' (Dobrixhoffer, Ahipmm r 
London, 1822, ii. 68). Training for the office of peaiman in 
Guiana involves a painful and. severe trial of endurance. The 
candidate fasts for protracted periods, wanders alone in the 
forest, and accustoms himself to drinking large draughts of 
tobacco-juice mixed with water. The terrors of solitude and 
the drinking of the nicotine produce intense delirium, in which 
he holds converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for the office (Im Thorn, 834). 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who with to become 
diviners have to acquire the power of intercourse with the 
spirits in states of coma or eestasy by solitude, prolonged 
fastings, and flagellation, until they become a 4 house of 
dreams * (Callaway, Ret. of Amazulu, London, 1884, SS7 ; Grout, 
Zulu-hand, London, 1865, 158). Among the Boneless the youth 
who aspires to be a doctor must submit to be scarified ail over 
his body (JAI, 1895, xxv. 213). The manon#*, or medicine- 
men, among the Sea Dayaka must prove their mil to the office 
by prolonged fasting, ana by ecstatic state? an 1 trances in which 
they foam at the mouth (Ling Both, Natives of Sarawak, 
London, 1896, i. 266). And among the Todag, the paial, or 
priest, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
two nights, whether the weather is hob or framing, and eat 
only a little porridge at night (Reclus, Primitive Folk, London, 
1891,221). 

For similar trials among American tribes before appointment 
to the office of chief, etc., including fasting, flagellation, stinging 
with ante, see Letoume&u, Focrnlogy, 473; Siet, Tof. m fish 
de Cayenne, Paris, 1664, Hi. 10. 

In these and hundreds of similar canes the dis- 
cipline may be more or lew* severe, and its period 
longer or shorter, but the intention in all im the 
same. Not only so, but in future the medicine- 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating with 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the abnormal state by these painful 
processes, which will, of course, be more or less 
extensive according m he readily passes over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneously 
produced, either because the shaman is a hysterical 
subject or on account of the training he has under- 
gone ; but generally it is artificially produced by 
tasting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the body, by flagellation, by cutting the flesh, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parish, Hallucinations, London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenzied move- 
ments, foaming at the mouth, and raving utter- 
ances. Similar results followed the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole communities in 
the Middle Ages, and which was often produced 
by such artificial means, especially convulsive 
movements and dancing. They are seen again 
in the American Indian ghost-danees, in which, 
following convulsive gyrations, trance and cata- 
lepsy are induced, or in the indifference to pain 
and wounds among Muhammadan dervishes in 
consequence of ecstasy produced by similar move- 
ments (Tuckey, Psycho- Thera pc u t k$* t London, 1891, 
12 ; Ellis, Psychology of Sex, London, 1902, ii 161; 
Myers, Human Personality, London, 1903, ii 190; 
and Pros, Psych* Research Soc. 1885, p« 31). 

5 . Flagellation. — - As has been said above, 
scourging or beating is a frequent practice at the 
various forms of initiation. A wider view of' this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The scourg- 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of evil, 
and the malignant presence of demoniacal powers. 
The pain is inflicted lees as a means of hurting the 
victim than of making these evil influences suffer, 
or of frightening them so that they will depart 
This is especially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not with rods, but with branches or plants 
which are supposed to possess magical virtues ; 
in such cases it is not always necessarily painful* 
It may, however, be made painful where the plant 
has poisonous juices or is of a stinging variety. 
But its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply inflicting pain or undergoing voluntary 
suffering, either by way of hardening or as a means 
of self-discipline with a definitely religious or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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austerity, but it may also be a pathological form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may be used as an 
erotic stimulation, though here it assumes a 
pathological form as subserving genesic excit- 
ability. In other cases its religious disciplinary 
use is conjoined with some pathological erotic 

E urpose, as in the case of Brother Cornelius and 
is penitents, or of Pfere Girard (Cooper, Hist, of 
the Mod, London, 1870, 122 if. ; Zockler, Askese und 
Monchtum 2 , 609). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, while subserving its primitive pur- 
pose or used simply as a means of producing pain, 
it may be regarded as a form of sacrifice to gods 
who will that their worshippers should suffer, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an offering of the 
person himself as a human sacrifice. Most of these 
purposes are also served by using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 
causing pain to the tissues when applied to the 
body, as has been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 

The primitive purpose of flagellation is seen in 
the fact that those animals or men on whom the 
evils of a community were laid (scape-goat), and 
who were driven away or slain, had probably in 
the first instance been regarded as representatives 
of a spirit of vegetation who was slain. They were 
frequently scourged, and the scourging had the 
effect of driving off 'any malignant influence by 
which at the supreme moment they might conceiv- 
ably be beset* ( GB 2 iii. 128). When they were re- 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging became 
a means of causing pain. Instances of this use of 
flagellation to drive away evil are found in many 
places. When a king was installed in the Sand- 
wich Islands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a sacred branch, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Ellis, Polynes. Researches, London, 
1829, iii. 110). Brazilian Indians scourge them- 
selves on the genital organs with a certain plant 
at the time of the new moon (Nery, Folk-lore 
brisilien , Paris, 1889, 253). Sometimes the scourg- 
ing is done on a substitute, as in New Caledonia, 
where, when a chief is ill, a girl is severely whipped 
to drive away the evil (Featherman, Soc. Hist of 
Races of Mankind , London, 1891, ii. 92). Or it 
may be mutually inflicted, as in Peru at an autumn 
festival, where the people beat each other with 
torches, saying, 'Let all harm go away* (Acosta, 
Hist, of the Indies , Hakl. Soc. 1880, ii. 375). 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom [GB 1 
iii. 131 ff.). 

With the same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which has entered into a patient’s 
body, in accordance with the universal primitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagellation is re- 
sorted to in savage medicine, the patient often 
undergoing great suffering through this cure. 
Thus among the Californian Indians, in cases of 
paralysis, the affected parts are whipped with 
nettles [NR i. 419). Among the Ainus beating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer’s method (Batchelor, Ainus and 
their Folklore , London, 1901, 313). In Timor-Laut, 
if a smallpox prao should be stranded on the coast, 
the people are beaten with branches, which are 
then put on the prao before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is besought 
to depart [GB 2 iii. 98, citing Riedel). Women 
suffering from demoniacal possession in Burma are 
thrashed with a stick, the demon alone being sup- 
posed to feel the blows (Bastian, Ostl. Asieri, Jena, 
1866-71, ii. 152). These methods survived into later 
medicine, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently supposed to 


lie in the rougli treatment to which the patient 
was subjected (Cooper, op. cit. 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins of the sacrificial goats by the Luperci at the 
Lupercalia in Rome. This act, communicating to 
them magically the beneficent influence of divinity, 
was believed to render them prolific (Ovid, Fasti , 
ii. 267 ff.). Although the numerous cases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpose here discovered, they are 
sometimes expressly said to be done with the 
view of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Bavendas, after circumcision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and suffer 
other hardships by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to harden them ( JAL , 1905, xxxv. 
252). Among other Bechuana tribes, after circum- 
cision the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they should show absolute impassibility even 
though the blood spouts from their backs, and the 
whip leaves life-long scars. At the same time they 
are allowed no flesh meat but what they can them- 
selves obtain, and are subjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, Missionary Travels , 
London, 1857, 146 ff. ; JAI, 1889, xix. 268 ff). 

The primitive view of scourging has here, as 
in other cases, been superseded by a later con- 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of youths at Sparta in 
connexion with the cult of Artemis— the blood 
from the wounds caused by the whip being shed 
on the altar — can scarcely oe viewed in any other 
light than that of a survival of earlier rites of 
initiation, especially as the Spartan youths, like 
the Bechuanas, were allowed no food save what 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
was done in presence of their parents, who en- 
couraged them to show no sign of suffering ; and 
so severe was it that the youths sometimes died. 
Various mythical explanations of this flogging 
were current, but it was generally regarded as 
a substitute for human sacrifice ordained by 
Lycurgus (Paus. iii. 16 ; Lucian, Anacharsis ). 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must be sought in old initiation rites of a 
savage past, remains of which, like the ‘bull- 
roarer * (p<V/3os) and daubing with mud, were also 
found in the Greek mysteries. Similar scourgings 
took place elsewhere in Greece (Potter, Antiq. of 
Greece , Edinburgh, 1824, i. 258) ; and among the 
Thracians, according to Artemidorus, flagellation 
in honour of their Artemis was also practised. 

Such tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
sometimes into festival dances, as among the 
Arawaks, where the men armed with whips lashed 
each other alternately until they were covered 
with bleeding wounds, yet the pain was ‘borne 
and inflicted with perfect good temper* (Im Thum, 
326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mosquito Indians, NR i. 735). Pro- 
bably this is to be connected with a group of rites 
in which blows, effusion of blood, etc., are intended 
to promote fertility (see § 8 (&)). For the discipline 
of self-flagellation m the Christian Church, see artt. 
Asceticism, Flagellants ; Zockler, op. cit. 458, 
528 ff ; Cooper, op. cit Beginning as an act of 
monastic asceticism in the lltn cent., it assumed a 
pathological form with the later orders of Flagel- 
lants (especially during the ravages of the Black 
Death), who regarded it as more efficacious than 
the sacraments. 

Flagellation as a sacrifice or as a substitute for 
sacrifice has already appeared in the case of the 
Spartan youths. Perhaps the mutual flagellation 
of the Galli at the spring festival at Hierapolis, 
accompanied as it was by self-cuttings (Lucian, 
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de Dea Syria , 50), and the flagellation of the 
Egyptians at Busiris during the festival of Isis 
(Herod, ii. 61, ‘ for whom they heat themselves it 
would be impious for me to divulge ’), also had this 
character. An analogous instance may be found 
in the custom of the Indians of Guiana who rub 
red pepper into their eyes when approaching any 
place haunted by spirits, in order that the Tatter 
may not see them. But it is probably in its in- 
tention a sacrificial act — the suffering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Im Thum, 
368). See art. FLAGELLANTS. 

6. Fasting. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hunger is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go for long periods with little food, like the 
Bushman observed to live for fifteen days on water 
and salt (Thompson, Trav. in S. Africa , London, 
1827, 99). Sometimes, too, the savage will under- 
go fasting as a purely unselfish act, giving his 
food to his starving children or sharing his scanty 
supply with his fellows, who, when it is exhausted, 
starve to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
London, 1893, 103, 115). Frequent periods of 
abstinence, especially in regions where the food 
supply is scarce, are forced upon him. We are 
here concerned, however, with voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savage man. 
Although he regards fasting quite differently from 
the civilized ascetic, and probably has no strong 
wish to suffer the pangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for different reasons. 

The origin of tasting is complex, hut on the 
whole it seems to have been adopted at first for 
magical reasons. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the effect of increasing the ' 
food supply. Thus at the Intiehiuma ceremonies 
of Central Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpose the increase of the totem food supply, 
fasting is a part of the rite (Speneer-Gillen b , 290). 
On more purely religious grounds an analogy is 
found where the sacrifice of one person wards off 
danger menacing a whole group* Fasting is also 
intimately connected with the system of food 
tabus. In some cases these may arise from the 
selfishness of stronger members of a human group, 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
themselves, or again from the wise practice of 
establishing a 4 close 9 time when certain foods are 
likely to become scarce, as in Polynesia, where, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establish a reserve (Letourneau, 
Sociology , 489). But they often arose out of 
man’s peculiar views regarding the contagion of 
evil influences which might be warded off by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the whole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabuing of some 
particular food other foods would be rendered 
harmless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
where some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem it is. But it also 
has a much wider range, and affects foods which 
may not be eaten at certain periods of life, e.g . 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvaae, 
during hunting or war. In this aspect fasting 
from the tabued food also acts as a kind of purifi- 
cation. Fasting in ail such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have had to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or priests might 
not eat certain foods for tabu and other magical 
reasons, such as their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, 


women might not eat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Crawley, Mystic Bose, 172, etc. ; cf. an instance 
cited by Im Thum, 256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather than resort to cooking some 
cassava roots, because cooking was woman’s work). 

Whatever be the reason for a food- tabu, it 
argues considerable self - restraint^ akin to the 
restraint which desires to discipline the body 
through fasting among peoples of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabu is universally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
or by automatic results — sickness or death. Many 
instances are known where a savage would rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
that alone was available, and though all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques- 
tion. Again, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psychic 
life are induced, with dreams and visions, fasting 
is in turn resorted to in order to produce these, as 
has already been seen (§ 4 ). Finally, since it is 
believed that the gods are pleased with suffer- 
ing, fasting becomes a painful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential discip- 
line. This occurs in many barbaric cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(see art. Fasting). 

(a) Pasting before marriage baa mainly a magical aqpect, and 
is doubtless intended m one means out of many of lessening the 
dangers supposed to attend this critical stage of eexuai' We, 
while it avoids the possibility of evil influences entering the 
body through food. The following typical examples will suffice. 
Among the Macusis the man must abstain from meat for some 
time before marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than break this tabu (Im Thun), 222). The 
newly-married pair among the Wa-teetas are shut up for three 
days without food, and among the Bcndeis they eat nothing 
and only wash out their mouths with water on the day of the 
wedding (Thompson, Travel* in & Africa, London, 1827,343: 
JAI, 1895, xxv. 199). Similarly with the Thiinkets, bride and 
bridegroom must fast for two days, then eat a little food, and 
again fast for two days (Nit L 111). 

(b) The custom of a woman’s abstaining from certain foods or 
fasting before the birth of a child, in which abstinence the 
husband frequently joins her, is intimately .associated with 
and has the same rational# m the husband’s fasting during the 
period of the couvade in which he lies in instead of his wife. 
The reason for the practice of fasting here is the intimate con- 
nexion between parents and child which is emphasised at such 
a time, so that they must abstain from all such foods, m might 
injure the child through eating them. 'Thus in the Andaman 
Islands the mother abstains from pork, turtle, honey, Iguana, 
and paradoxurus, and after a time her husband avoid® the two 
last, ‘in the belief that the embryo would suffer were he to 
indulge in such food’ (JAI, 1882, xii. 854). Among the Cali- 
fornian Indians the mother fasted for three days after the 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formed part of 
a .ceremony of purification, and. for two moons she was allowed 
no meat (NR 1 418). Where the couvade is concerned, the 
husband usually abstains for some weeks from all flesh food 
and lives on a very abstemious 'diet, and such customs are 
widely prevalent among most .savage peoples (see art, Couvade, 
and Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, London, 1870, 16 ff.). 

(e) In many cases where fasting occurs at Initiation;, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical intention of the 
avoidance of evil influences and of a preparation for the recep- 
tion of new food to an act of religious preparation for the 
divine and ethical revelations about to be made to the lad. A 
similar transition to a more religious view of fasting is seen in 
other cases. Among many peoples when the harvett* whether 
of corn, yams, bananas, etc,, has been gathered in, no one may 
eat of it until the first fruit® have been offered to a divinity or 
partaken of by a priest, chief, or king, and in some eases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes place. This, though it is 
primarily a preparation for the reception of new food, is also 
part of a group of purificatory rites, while it has also a religious 
element. Thus, among the Greek Indians, part of the elaborate 
ceremonies included a strict fast for two nights and one day, 

: while a bitter decoction was drunk in order 4 m purge 'their sin- 
ful bodies.’ This was followed by a aacmmental .eating of the 
new crops (Adair, Hist, of the Amer. Ind,, London, 1776, 96 ff.). 
A similar solemn fast took place among the Natchez for three 
days along with the observance of ritenoe at' .the. Fire Festival, 
when the maize was offered on the altar of ■ thft'.'Sun 1 and was 
also observed among the Cherokees by the warriors*, who at the : 
same time abstained from sexual intercourse (Ohateaubriand, 
Voyage en AmArique, Paris* 1885, 130 ff.; Peatherman, op. cit. 

■ iii. 157), • The Comanches had yearly 'gathering«"to ' light the. 
sacred fires, when they took ‘medicine* for purification and 
fasted for seven days. Those who con^ 
fast unbroken became sacred in the eyes of the other®. (PfiSmer, 
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Harper's Magazine , 1889, xvii. 451). Again, where foods are 
tabu, either through totem restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from them is frequently regarded as an 
honour done to the totem animal or to a divinity who would 
resent any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of a sacri- 
ficial act of self-denial. Thus among the Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which were probably earlier totems, were 
believed to be incarnate gods or sacred to particular deities, and 
each man had some particular animal species, which he would 
under no circumstances eat (Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 112 ; 
Williams, Fiji , Lond. 1858, i. 219). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain seasons a number of foods are abstained 
from because the god Puluga requires them at those times 
( JAI xii. 154). Or, as among various West African tribes, 
certain prohibited foods, or orunda , which a man will not eat 
even when suffering from hunger, are ‘literally a sacrifice 
ordained for the child by its parents and the magic doctor as a 
gift to the governing spirit of his life,’ and to eat of it would be 
a sin at once punished by the spirit and requiring atonement 
by expensive ceremonies and gifts (Nassau, op. cit. 78 ; M. H. 
Kingsley, Travels , 456), or they are not eaten because they are 
dedicated by man to the use of his attendant spirit (Dennett, 
Folk-lore of the Fjort , London, 1898, xxix.). Abstinence in all 
such cases is a religious rather than a magical act. 

(d) Fasting to induce visions in which the spirits or divinities 
reveal themselves has already been noticed, but a few further 
instances will serve to show the austere character of .the act. 
The Algonquins would fast six or seven days, ‘till both their 
bodies and their minds became free and light, which prepared 
them to dream’ (Tylor, ii. 411-412). Chiefs among the Col- 
umbians in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration (NR i. 203). In general, the American Indian fasted 
before any undertaking in order to receive direction in his 
dreams. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision the destiny of his newly-born son 
(Muller, Arner. Urrel. Basel, 1855, 214). Similar fasts were 
customary in Greece among the priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Pnus. i. 24) ; and 
in India fasting is a recognized mode of obtaining intercourse 
with the gods (Meiners, Qesch. der Relig., Hanover, 1806-1807, 
ii. 147). The visions and revelations obtained by Christian 
saints and ascetics are in some degree due to similar aus- 
terities. 

(e) From the use of abstinence and fasting as a general 
religious act to its use as a species of sacrifice by which the 
gods are appeased, or as a penitential discipline, the step is not 
a long one. Instances of such uses are found mainly among bar- 
baric and civilized peoples, though not unknown among savages ,* 
while fasting, either as a means of purification, or as a peni- 
tential discipline, or as a preparation for mystical illumination, 
rapidly became part of the practice of the Christian Church. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, and confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of the American Indian stock, but 
among the ancient Mexicans it had an especially prominent 

lace. Some fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to five 

ays ; others, probably less rigorous, from twenty to 160 days. 
These were binding upon either individuals or the whole 
people, were intended both as purifications and as penances, 
and, in the latter form, were accompanied by other extreme 
forms of self-discipline for sins committed. Such were gener- 
ally imposed by tne priests (Clavigero, Hist. Max., London, 
1787, i. 353, 397 ft). Fasts of a similar character and intention 
were also common in Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
had also a systematic form, either for the whole people in times 
of danger (cf. Jon 35), or for individuals as part of the penitential 
discipline with which men approached the gods seeking for- 
giveness, as is seen In the penitential psalms, e.g. * Food I have 
not eaten, weeping is my nourishment ’ (Jastrow, Bel. of Bab., 
Lond. 1898, 332 ; Sayce, Bel . of Anc . Egypt and Bab., Edin. 
1902, 418, 477). The more primitive savage custom of appeal- 
ing to the gods through the pain borne by their worshippers is 
seen in a Fijian custom. A priest, after unsuccessfully sup- 
plicating his god for rain, slept for several successive nights 
exposed on the top of a rock without mat or pillow, hoping 
thus to move the obdurate deity to send a shower (Williams., i. 
232). 

In certain cases men fast until some act of revenge is per- 
formed, as in Fiji, where, to indicate sworn revenge, a man 
would deprive himself of favourite or necessary food (Williams, 
i. 129). Compare the curious Celtic custom of ‘ fasting against * 
a person (see Asceticism [Celtic]). This was a legal process in 
Ireland, by which any one who desired a stronger person to yield 
to his plaint sat fasting at his door until he yielded (Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-79, i. 112 ff., ii. 46 ; Joyce, Social 
Hist, of Ancient Ireland, Lond. 1903, i. 204-207). 

7« Mourning ceremonies. — Here again univers- 
ally in savage and barbaric life the death of a 
relative or of some chief or great warrior, etc., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varying 
in degree, among the survivors. The motive of 
these is complex ; and, though all may be regarded 
as different ways of showing grief, it seems certain 
that they did not all originate from that ground. 
Among mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may be enumerated wailing, wearing 
old or unusual clothes, the rejection of ornaments, 
rubbing charcoal, clay, and other substances on 


the body, shaving the hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (cf. Nassau, 10 ; Williams, Fiji, 
London, 1858, i. 4 ; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
W. Africa , 483, 487 ; Haddon, Head Hunters, 
206 ; JAI, 1905, xxxv. 417). But others of a much 
more severe character are also extremely common, 
e.g. gashing or cutting the body, amputating a 
finger, and fasting. 

(1) The origin of gashing or cutting the body 
may be found simply in an ecstatic expression of 
grief, at first spontaneous, then reduced to a cus- 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound- 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than we imagine (Beckworth says of 
the horrible gashings of the Crow Indians that 
‘ they seemed to feel no pain,’ 14 RBEW , p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean- 
ings were perhaps given to these self-inflicted 
wounds. Thus there may have been some idea 
of union with the dead through the blood spilt 
on the grave, as in N. S. Wales, where the men 
stood over it and cut each other with their boome- 
rangs, letting the blood trickle down into it (cf. 
W. K. Smith, 305). This bond of union with the 
dead implies ‘ on the one side submission, on the 
other friendliness 5 (Spencer, Cerem. Inst., London, 
1879, 70). Or, again, the blood may he an offering to 
the dead in order to refresh them (ib. ; cf. Wester- 
marck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas , i. 
476). In either case the rite would have a pro- 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa and 
America, and it existed in ancient Israel (Lv 19 28 ), 
among the Greeks, Turks, Huns, etc. (cf. Stoll, 
op. cit. 88 ff. ; Spencer, op. cit . 70-71), and with 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
while it was frequently proportionate to the rank 
of the dead person. The wounds included lacer- 
ating or cutting the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
them, slitting the ear lobes, wounding the head, 
etc. Thus the Crow Indians made two cuts down 
the length of the arm, tearing away the skin, or 
cut the flesh on the breast and shoulders {BE, 
loc. cit.) ; the Tongans cut and bruised themselves 
with shark’s teeth, shells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 380, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the flesh from their fore- 
heads with pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of the dead (Potter, op. cit. ii. 204). The descrip- 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

(2) The mutilation of some member of the body, 
usually a finger, occasionally an ear, is also found 
as a common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an act of sacrificial pro- 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission (op. 
cit. 56), and it certainly has the significance of a 
propitiation of divinities or spirits, e.g. in cases of 
illness, etc. (see § 8, 2). In some cases it may he 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrifice, 
giving a part in place of the whole, as when a 
widow has her finger chopped off in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, ii. 363). But it might 
readily become a formal expression of. grief, as in 
Fiji, where, on the death of a chief, orders were 
given that a hundred fingers should be cut off 
(Williams, i. 197). Yet even in Fiji a child’s 
finger was cut off as a sign of affection for a dead 
father (ib. i. 177). Usually a joint or the whole 
of the little finger is cut off, though another finger 
may be removed later when this is lacking. This 
painful custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N. and 
S. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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when a widow re-marries, and occasionally with 
Chinese widows as a sign that they will not re- 
marry (Stoll, op. cit. 274 ff. ; Spencer, op. cit . 55 ff.; 
Kolb, Caput Bones Spei, Nuremberg, 1719, 572; 
Giles, China and the Chinese , London, 1879, 202). 

(3) The custom of fasting is here met with once 
more as a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe and prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ten or twenty days 
(Williams, L 197). Some of the Salish tribes of 
British Columbia fast for four days after a 
death, while a widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a widower for a shorter period (JAI, 1905, 
xxxv. 13S-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and here relations are 
often joined in this custom by other members of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy ( JAI , 1882, xii. 
142, 146). The Japanese partake only of a spare 
vegetable diet during the period of mourning, 
while in Korea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are allowed to partake 
of gruel for the rest of the time {JAI xii. 225, 
xxv. 350). 

(4) Finally, though the custom of a wife’s being 
slain at her husband’s death may have become a 
mere customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacrificial ideas and in the belief that 
she must accompany him beyond the grave, it is 
frequently found as an extreme act of austere 
devotion, the wife devoting herself to death out 
of affection. Instances of this are found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), where wives were frequently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, where a 
wife lit the pyre with her own hands ; in China, 
where wives will take their own lives to follow 
their husbands into the next world (de Groot, 
Bel. Systern of China, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1. 735 if.) ; 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom historic 
instances of this suicidal devotion are recorded 
(Euripides, Supp. 1000 ff. ; Paus. iv. 2. 7) ; and 
among the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905, i. 105 ; cf. Caesar, vL 19, 
slaves and clients beloved by the dead ; Mela, iii 
2. 19 ; see artt, SatI and MOURNING). 

8. Mutilations. — A great variety of ethnic muti- 
lations involving a considerable degree of pain 
may be classed among austerities. Each one of 
these may have a different origin or intention, 
some may be mere customary or symbolic follow- 
ings of archaic rites, but this makes no difference 
in the degree of suffering which is borne or in the 
stoical patience with which it is endured (see art. 
Mutilations). 

(1) The custom of cutting the body and using the 
blood for some specific purpose is widely extended, 
and has already been met with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

{a) It is found as part of the ceremonies of initi- 
ation in various quarters. Thus in North Central 
Australia the final ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a series of cuts on 
the back and. one on the neck of the candidate. 
These are said to commemorate certain events in 
the Alcheringa , or mythical period (Spencer and 
Gillen b , 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. Australian tribes (Schumann, in Nat . Tribes 
of S. A. , Adelaide, 1879, 231 ff.). Scars are also 
made on the face and body at puberty among the 
Ba-Mbalas {JAI, 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Abeokuta, London, 1863, i, 
104; Denham, Travels in Africa , London, 1828, 
iii. 175 ; * the process is said to be extremely pain- 
ful on account of the heat and flies’). These 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. . Among the Abipones the marks were 
made with thorns, and ashes were rubbed into the 
wounds — a species of tatuing (Dobrizhoffer, ii. 
36 ff.). 


{b) Cutting or gashing the body in order to 
obtain blood, usually for magical purposes or for 
use in various ceremonies, is found all over Aus- 
tralia. Thus among the Dieri two men are bled 
with a sharp flint, and the blood is allowed to 
flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intended to produce rain, the blood representing 
rain (Gason, In Nat Tribes of S, Amt . 276). 
Among the Wiradthnri tribes, at initiation rites 
men wounded their gums or the flesh under their 
tongues with sharp pieces of bone, and allowed the 
blood to fall on the seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the bom, quantities 
of blood were collected from gashes made in men’s 
arms with flint or shell {JAI, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Australian tribes * it is 
astonishing what an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative purposes by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding himself 
perhaps twice a day for a week or two In succes- 
sion/ Here it is also drawn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other purposes— -to seal a 
covenant, to be administered as a strengthening 
potion, or applied to the body of the sick or aged 
(Speneer-Giaen \ 596 ff.). Among the Basutos the 
hands of those who have carried a corpse to- the 
grave are scratched with a knife, anti magic stuff 
is put into the wounds to remove the contagion of 
death (GIP L 302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
a group of customs already alluded to (§ 5), in 
which the inhabitants of a district divide into two 
parties and engage in a sham fight, in which, how- 
ever, severe blows are given and received, blood is 
shed, limbs are broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the fight lasting for some hours. This 
fight takes place at some given moment in the 
processes of agriculture, and has for its object 
the promotion of fertility. The ratwnah probably 
is that the blood shed fertilizes the earth, for 
among the Acobamhans of Peru women caught 
the blood and sprinkled it on the fields ( Bast i an, 
Der Mensch in der Gemhichte, Jena, 1860, iii, 73). 
Similar fights, more or less severe, have been ob- 
served among the Tongans, American Indians, 
African tribes, among the Klionds, in China ; they 
occurred in the form of stone- throwing in Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in modi- 
fied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Pausanias , iii. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the flesh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage In many places. 
Incisions which leave raised scars are made on 
the bodies of young men and women among the 
Kikuyus of E. Africa, the purpose being orna- 
mental (JAI, 1905, xxxv, 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, followed by each spouse drinking or 
swallowing the blood in food, has the purpose of 
uniting them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 385; see artt. 
Blood, Brotherhood [artificial]). Or, again, 
the opening of a vein in both bride and bride- 

f oom is a species of blood -offering, mainly among 
merican Indian tribes (Zockler, op. cit. 8-0). 

(d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental purpose, as among the Australians 
(Spencer-Gillen\ 56), Tasmanians and Melanesians 
(Letourneau, Sociology, 80), and N* American tribes, 
e.a. the Thlinkets (NR i. 97), though with most 
of these they are also made for other purposes. 
Among West Coast African tribes, with whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by cutting the 
skin and then placing In the wound the fluff of the 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. dt» 530). In 
New Guinea women make scars on the chest when 
a brother spears his first dugong (Ha Mon, 113). 

(e) Finally, gashes are frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacrifices to influence the gods before war or any 
important undertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongue, ears, or other parts of the body (AiJi. 723, 
740). Similar gashings were made by the priests 
of Baal (1 K 18 2 *, cf. Jer 41 8 ), the Aztecs at the 
feast of the Earth-goddess, and the Peruvians, both 
of whom drew blood from gashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc. (Garcilasso de la Vega, i. 52; Zockler, 
op. cit. 84). These are sometimes thought to be 
relics of earlier human sacrifice, like the com- 
mutation of a human victim among the Gauls, who 
made an incision in the victim's flesh (Pomp. Mela, 

iii. 2, 18). But possibly they; may have been 
intended to promote union with the divinity 
through the vehicle of blood. Connected with 
this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Phrygian worship of Cybele and analogous cults 
in Syria, etc. In these the priests also wounded 
themselves in the arms and scourged each other 
(Tert. Apol. 25 ; Lucian, de JDea Syria , 50). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the priests 
made gashes in their shoulders and the blood was 
sprinkled on the image of the goddess and used in 
the sacrifices (Lactantius, i. 21 ; W. R. Smith, 304). 

(2) Amputation of fingers. — This practice, already 
met with as a mourning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. In sick- 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their fingers 
(Farrer, Prim. Manners and Customs, London, 
1879, 143). The Cochimis of California, when all 
other means had failed, cut off a finger from a 
daughter or sister of a sick man, in the belief that 
the blood would preserve him ( Adelung, Gesch. von 
Calif or., Lemgo, 1769, i. 76). This was also done 
by the Tongans in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
offering to the gods, while a man would also cut 
off his own finger to avert their anger when danger 
threatened (Mariner, Tonga Islands , i. 454, ii. 210). 
During initiation the candidate among the Mandans 
held up his finger to the Great Spirit expressing 
his willingness to offer it, and then had it chopped 
off with a hatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Travels , 
London, 1817, 86). In India the practice is found 
in custom and myth. Mothers will cut off their 
own fingers as sacrifices for the preservation of 
their children, while Siva is said to have cut off 
his finger to appease the wrath of Kali (Tylor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Bengal frequently draw blood 
from their chests, when a husband or son is ill, to 
propitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo- Aryans, London, 1881, i. 111). This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut off 
the ends of her children's little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windisch-Stokes, Irische Texte, 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). We may compare 
with these rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while offering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
self-immolation on behalf of a sick relative, who 
then was given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op. cit. 

iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision . — This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood ; and, 
in general, where it occurs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as with the Jews, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
here with the various reasons assigned for it by 
the different peoples who practise it, or with its 
original intention, though this may have been, as 
already suggested in other cases, to ward off danger 
from the whole organ by removing a part, which 
part might also harbour dangerous influences. 
What concerns us here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its wide-spread use. Practised by many 
peoples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Herod, 
li. 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 
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N. and S. America, in Polynesia, Australia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and sporadically elsewhere. 
Among most of these peoples it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
unclean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
frequently considered unmanly, but occasionally 
he is in such a frenzied state as not to feel pain at 
fche moment. But sometimes, besides the actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth has to undergo other 
ordeals. Thus, among the Bantu peoples of W. 
Africa cayenne pepper is squirted on the wound 
(Nassau, op. cit . 12), and among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa the candidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to treat- 
ment of a harsh nature (JAI xxxv. 268). See 
art. Circumcision, and Andree, Ethnographische 
Parallelen, Leipzig, 1889, 166 ff. ; Ploss , Das Kind, 
Leipzig, 1884, i. 340 ff. ; Stoll, op. cit . 499 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Edinburgh, 1885, 360; 
L’A nthropologie, Paris, 1896, vii. 653 ff. 

(4) The practice of sub-incision or mika or 
pura-ariltha-kuma has already been referred to 
(§ 2). This terrible rite involves the slitting open 
of the under side of the urethra, and is found in 
Queensland, N. S. Wales, S. Australia, and among 
N. and W. Australian tribes (Spencer-Gillen a , 
212 ff. ; ib. h 133, 328 ff). Analogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castration, practised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots (op. cit. 420 ff'. ), though it 
has been questioned by later observers; it is also 
found among the Ponapes in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Friendly Islands (Finsch, ZE xii. 316). 
For other mutilations of the sexual organs for 
different purposes among the Davaks, Battas, 
ancient Romans, etc., see O. Hovorka, Mitt, der 
Anthr. Gesell. in Wien , 1894, xxiv. fasc. 3 ; JAI, 
1892, xxii. 45 ; Stoll, op. cit. 496 ff, 921 ff. 

(5) Girls at puberty among many separate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
cision, probably with the same original intention 
as circumcision, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among various African 
peoples, in Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla and Masai 
Lands, on the west coast, and also in the south, 
while it is also met with among several S. American 
peoples, occasionally in N. America, and sporadi- 
cally in Indonesia (Stoll, op. cit. 523 ; Ploss, Das 
Kind , i. 379 ff. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
60 ff'. ; Martius, Zur Ethnog. Amerikas, Leipzig, 
1867, 445 ; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it may 
be classed the cutting or artificial rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
but occurring elsewhere also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and also serves as an im- 
mediate preparation for marriage (Spencer-Gillen*, 
93 ; ib. b 133). Even more painful is the rite of 
‘ infibulation 5 of marriageable girls, which is 
found mainly in the Nile region, the Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nubia, Kordofan, and the 
Abyssinian highlands, and also in Pegu (Stoll, 
op. cit. 548 ff.). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con- 
siderable suffering may be mentioned ( a ) knocking 
out one or more of the front teeth, usually as an 
initiation ceremony, though various interpretations 
of its purpose are current among those who practise 
it, ana with some it is regarded as an ornament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the reception 
of new food at puberty, it soon became a mark of 
acquired manhood, and sometimes, as with the 
Kavirondos, any one not undergoing it endangered 
his life in battle (Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, ii. 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremony 
performed only on youths, but among the central 
tribes it has ceased to be so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Gmen*, 588 ff). 
The custom is found among most African tribes. 
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Bantu and Negro ; in N. America, e.g. among the 
Seri Indians, who practise it on girls before mar- 
riage {17 RBEW, p. 169); in Formosa among the 
Pepos, who think it assists breathing {Floss, Dm 
Kind, ii. 424); while it was practised by the 
ancient Peruvians, who regarded it as a punish- 
ment ordained on their ancestors and binding upon 
themselves, or as & service rendered to the divinity 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, Lx. 3 ; Herrera, Hist or ia 
general » Madrid, 1730, v. 6, 1). It is also found as 
a mourning mutilation at the death of a chief in 
the Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through Hawaii , 
London, 1826, 146). 

(b) Filing the teeth, usually to sharp points, 
grinding them down, and breaking part of them, 
are found sporadically, sometimes as initiation ' 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the first method 
takes place soon after circumcision; the rite, 
though painful to behold, is borne with great 
patience (Skeat, Malm f Magic , London, 1900, 355). 
Elsewhere, as in Sumatra, Borneo, etc., the teeth 
are hied, broken, or pierced, and then ornamented 
with gold or blackened, the operation sometimes 
causing great pain (Marsden, Sumatra, London, 
1811, 62; Hist, gin . des voyages, Hague, 1757, 
xv. 97 ; Ling Both, Natives of Sarawak , ii. 78). 
But the custom is also supposed to preserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
Mayas of Yucatan (Diego de Landa, Bdatntin, 
Paris, 1864, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes {JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 138), and peoples 
of the Congo region {Stoll, op. cit. 235) ; and, as 
among the Californian tribes, they were ground 
down to the gums [SR i. 333 f. ; see also Frazer, 
Totemism , Edinburgh, 1887, 28; ZE xiv. 213). 

(c) Making holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, i 
or ears, in which are inserted various objects, is a 
world- wide practice, and, though regarded as a 
means of ornamentation, was probably in its origin* 
of a magical character {the objects serving as 
amulets), while it was also and still is in many 
cases associated with initiation rites. Frequently 
the hole or slit is begun in childhood, but the 
permanent obj ect is inserted only at puberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of this form of mutila- 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets the under lip of female children is pierced and 
a small obiect inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a painful and continuous strain, until, at 
the age of maturity, a grooved block of wood 
sometimes six inches long and half an inch thick 
can be inserted {NR l 99). The Botocudos of 
S. America treat the under lip and the ear lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlarging the aper- 
tures, until wooden plugs of a considerable size can 
be inserted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied-Neuwied, Reise nach 
Brasilien , Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of these mutilations, either singly or together, is 
found over the American continent; lip-slitting 
occurs in Africa, ear-slitting and ear-extension in 
Fiji, Easter Island, and the Nicobar islands, while 
ear-piercing^ with a religious significance, occurs 
all over India, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula 
(see Stoll, op. cit. 98 If. ; Hovorka, * v erzierungen 
der Nase, 5 Mitt . der anthr. Ges . in Wien , xxv. 
pts* 4 and 5, 1876 ; S RBE W, p. 76 ff.). 

(d) The well-known and painful custom of de- 
formation of the foot among Chinese women is 
regarded as the chief point of beauty and attrac- 
tiveness, while it has apparently also some erotic 
character. The process is begun in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
is hindered, until they become little more than 
stumps, rendering walking a matter of difficulty 
(Brandt, Sittenbilder aus China , Stuttgart, 1895, 
53 ff.; Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib , Leipzig, 1904, i. 


173 ff.). A similar custom ^ is found among the 
Kutehin Indians, where a child** feet- are bandaged 
to prevent growth, small feet ^ being there thought 
handsome ( Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tion, London, 1851, 884). 

9 . Tatuing.-— This custom is of world- wide ex- 
tent; but while every variety of motive m ascribed 
to it, it frequently has a religious or magical signi- 
ficance, and it is commonly done ns an Initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the process usually consists in 
passing a needle and thread dipped in soot tolow 
the skin ( Egede, Bmrh, nm Grwdmid, Copen- 
hagen, 1790, 153). More usually pricking the skin 
or cutting it, and then rubbing in some pigment, 
is resorted to. Or in some cases figures are < ut or 
cauterized on the skin ami the cicatrices painted, 
as in the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indians 
(Forster, Voyage round tlm World, London, 1777, 
588 ; NR i. 716). Still, however clone, the process 
involves much suffering, especially where great 
parts of the body are talked ; but to shrink from it 
or to show signs’ of suffering is held as evidence of 
cowardice. Mcerenhout says of the operation in 
Polynesia that it was the cause of such sufferings 
that sometimes the girl plied under them . Yet in 
spite of this the operation, which is 11 tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Mm. Voyage, 
London, 1799, 389). Nearly every observer of the 
actual carrying out of the process speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever purpose it 
is undergone, m by no means the least serious of 
the many kinds of austerities practised by lower 
races. Thus, when it its undergone at puller ty, it 
affords a test of the individual’s capacity for endur- 
ing pain and showing courage (d. JAI f 1882, xiL 
331). Where it has a religious sign ii! canoe, m in 
Fiji, where it was held to 'have been appointed by 
the god Ndengei, it may lie regarded as' a kind of 
offering made to a divinity, while it also secured 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, un-t&tued persons lasing there 
subjected to torture (Williams, Fiji, i. 160; ef. 
FI, 1894, v. 33, 318 ; Hall, U.S, Hxpfor. Exped., 
Philadelphia, 1846, 99, for other instance*). The 

r&efeiee of making marks or designs on the body 

y cuts or scars, into which some ‘"pigment is often 
rubbed, Is found among many peoples, especially 
those with darker skins (Australian*, Tasmanians, 
Papuans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
suffering. _ See art. Tatuino ; Joeat, Tat&mren , 
Narbenzeichnen und Korperbematen, Berlin, 1887. 

10 . Medical austerities.— The methods of heal- 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
societies are often of a drastic and acutely painful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
missively by the patient. Besting mainly upon 
the theory that all disease is caused" by evil spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to drive these away 
or to obtain possession of the object which they 
have placed in the body. Hence a great part of 
the treatment consists of yelling and singing, 
noises of all kinds, dances, and fumigations. But 
in addition the patient is subjected" to a variety 
of vigorous remedies wrought upon his person. 
Among the most common of these are scarifying 
the flesh and bleeding. Thus among the Anda- 
manese the flesh is cut with quartz or glass flakes 
{JAI, 1882, xii. 85), elsewhere, m among the 
Dinkas {JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
medicine is rubbed in {JAI, 1895, xxv, 215), 
Similar scarifications are used by many other 

K ies — Australians, Papuans, American Indians, 
north and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found In different parts of Africa, con- 
sisting of making an incision m the flesh, placing 
a horn above the incision, exhausting the air by 
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suction, and then closing the orifice. The horn is 
then gradually filled with blood (Nassau, op. cit. 
183). Sucking the surface of the skin till it is 
blistered, or sucking blood from an incision in the 
flesh, is common, e.g. in N. America (Bancroft, 
passim ; P6titot, Traditions indiennes, Paris, 1886, 
434). There, too, kneading and pounding the 
body violently, and pressing the fists into the pit 
of the stomach until the patient’s strength is 
exhausted, are in great favour, and occasionally 
the medicine * man bites the patient with his 
teeth and shakes him (NB i. 246, 355; Kane, 
Wanderings , London, 1859, 225). Another remedy 
is to make the skin smart by applying pungent 
spices, or by stinging it with ants or whipping it 
with nettles (GB 2 i. 301, iii. 216}. This, like 
flagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
drive off the demon of disease. A favourite remedy 
for fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. This is a small hut 
which by various means is heated to suffocation. 
In it the patient is placed, and afterwards, dripping 
with perspiration, he rushes out and plunges into 
cold water. This treatment sometimes causes 
death, but it is also in use as a purificatory rite 
(NB i. 246, 285). A similar remedy for madness 
is found in Gabun (Nassau, op. cit . 273). It is to 
be noticed also that sometimes the relatives of the 
patient, or even of the medicine-man, fast, to assist 
the progress of the remedy (Ploss, Das Kind , i. 
150; Dali, 8 BBEW, p.426). See Bartels, M edecin 
der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1893. 

II. Self-restraint. — A certain degree of self- 
restraint, especially in marital relations, though 
scarcely coming under the heading of Austeri- 
ties’ as do other forms of self-restraint, e.g. 
fasting, is found on particular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of current theories or beliefs or 
customs to strengthen the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stifle bodily desires. Thus, though 
the ultimate purpose is no doubt different, such 
forms of self-restraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and continence of later forms of asceti- 
cism. Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, the intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generally. But in some cases the pro- 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes. The Winnebagos 
observe continence in war because it was com- 
manded by the Great Spirit ; among other tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grounds, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1884, i. 188; 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop ., Leipzig, 1859-1871, iii. 
158 ; Schoolcraft, op. cit . iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to be seen in those 
cases where such continence has become a bind- 
ing form of tabu, as among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during war, but on other im- 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men, who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (JA I, 1889, xix. Ill ; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New Guinea, 
where the warriors are helega, or sacred, for some 
days before fighting, and must not even see a woman 
(Cnalmers, Pioneering in N. G., London, 1885, 65). 
But the original basis of such continence may be 
seen in the Seminole belief that connexion with 
women enervated men and unfitted them for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272) ; or, as in 
Halmahera, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Riedel, ZE xvii. 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 


the period immediately preceding war or during 
the actual course of the war, while it also appears 
at higher levels of civilization (cf. Caesar, vii. 66 ; 
2 S IP 1 ). The rule also applies frequently before 
or during a hunting or fishing expedition. Chastity 
is part of a seven days’ tabu among the Malays 
when fishing (Skeat, op. cit. 315), but a similar rule 
prevails generally in such cases ; while, as among 
the Aleuts, it is connected with religious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaithfulness 
on the part of the men or their wives would be 
punished by the whale, an object of reverence to 
them (Reelus, op. cit. 53). In some cases, too, 
the rule of continence is accompanied by fasting, 
ceremonial preparations, and the infliction of pain. 
Thus, among the Nutkas, before war, some weeks 
are spent in preparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
skin with briers till it bleeds, and finally painting 
the whole body jet-black (NB i. 189). Among the 
Bondeis a man is scarified down the arms as a 
charm against sword-cuts (JAI, 1895, xxv. 205) ; 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Guiana 
subject themselves to the stings of ants and the 
irritation caused by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(Im Thurn, 229). Again, probably on the principle 
of sympathetic magic and the intimate connexion 
between a man and his wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on women 
in many quarters while the men are absent on war 
or the chase, as in the Babar Islands, where women 
must fast and abstain from sexual intercourse 
(Riedel, Selebes en Papua, Hague, 1886, 341). 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other circumstances. In Congo, when the Chitom& 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is proclaimed, the 
penalty for breaking it being death. By such 
continence * they preserve the life of their common 
father 3 (Reade, Savage Africa , London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed by men during 
the Cherokee new year’s festival of purification 
already referred to (§ 6 (e)). It is also a common 
tabu after slaying a man or touching the dead, here 
probably connected with the contagion of death, 
which necessitates the avoidance of one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elapsed or certain purifica- 
tions have been performed. Easting frequently ac- 
companies continence on such occasions. Contact 
with women is forbidden for one month after the 
shedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Africa 
(JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 264) ; and among the Natchez, 
after the first scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the warrior had to abstain from seeing his wife or 
eating flesh for a month (Charlevoix, Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France , Paris, 1744, vi. 186 ; cf. Wester- 
marck, op. cit . i. 375). In many places continence 
must be observed for a time after marriage and after 
a birth (Crawley, op. cit. 345 ff. ; Lubbock, op. cit. 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon- 
quin priests were ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a woman (NB ii. 
212), ari in Yucatan the ‘captain,’ during his 
three years’ tenure of office, had to observe the 
same rule (ib. ii. 741). This corresponds to the 
general rule of chastity found among higher priest- 
hoods, while there, too, celibate orders are found, 
e.g . those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quetzalcoatl, and the virgins of the sun in Peru, 
who, though regarded as the brides of the Inca, 
had otherwise, on pain of a cruel death, to live in 
chastity, in this exactly resembling the Vestal 
virgins in Rome (Zockler, op. cit. 85 ; Prescott, Peru, 
London, 1890, 53 ; cf. also the purity enjoined on 
the Roman Elamen Dialis and his household). 

See also the articles on Asceticism. 

Literature.— This is given in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 
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AUSTRALASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and 
Ethics). —A ustralasia is here taken in its widest 
sense, so as to cover the great insular world which 
comprises nearly the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The term is practically 
synonymous with Oceania , which is still favoured 
bv most Continental geographers, but for which 
English writers now generally substitute Austral- 
asia, as harmonizing better with the other 
divisions, and at the same time serving to recall 
its essential characteristics — * firstly, that it is 
geographically a southern extension of Asia ; and 
secondly, that the great island-continent of Aus- 
tralia forms its central and most important 
feature* (A, R. Wallace, Australasia , p. 2). 

As thus understood, this Oceanic region comprises 
five main insular groups, which form the subjects 
of separate articles, but may here be summarily 
tabulated with their more important subdivisions : 

I Australia with Tasmania. 

II. Malaysia, comprising the Malay Peninsula ; the large 
Stmda Islands (Sumatra and Java) ; the Lesser Sunaa 
Islands (Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Smnha, Allor or 
Ombay, Timor, Wetta, Serwatti) ; Borneo ; Celebes ; Jilolo 
or Halmahera ; Ceram ; the Moluccas ; Sulu ; the Philip- 
pines ; Formosa; and the outlying Andaman and Nicobar 
roups. 

III. Pafuasia, with two sections ; 

L, New Guinea, with the D'Entrecasteaux, Louisiade, and 
other insular dependencies. 

2. Melanesia, comprising: the Bismarck Archipelago (New 
Britain, New Ireland, .Duke of York); Solomon ; Santa 
Cruz ; Banks ; Fiji ; New Hebrides ; New Caledonia ; and 
Loyalty Archipelagoes. 

IV. Polynesia, including New Zealand; Tonga (Friendly); 
Cook or Hervey (Mangaia, Baratonga, etc.); Austral 
(Tubuai) ; Society (Tahiti); Low (Tuamotu) ; Mamue^as 
(Nukahiva, Fatuhiva, etc.); Navigator (Samoa); union 
(Tokelau); Ellice (Funafuti); Savage (Niue); Sandwich 
(Hawaii) and Easter (Rapanui) groups. 

V. Micronesia, comprising the Pelew (Palau); Lad rones 
(Marianne); Caroline; Marshall (Ralick* Radak) ; Gilbert 
(Kingsmill) ; Phoenix and Penrhyn (Manahiki) group*. 

For Madagascar, which should properly be included in No. II., 
see art. Africa. The Seychelles, Maacarenhas, and other 
scattered clusters in the Indian Ocean ate excluded because un- 
inhabited when discovered, and the mine remark applies also to 
Norfolk, Kermadec, Pitcairn, and a few other South Sea islands. 
Note that South Sea is synonymous wife Pacific Ocean. 

All the lauds in this table have been occupied 
by man since the remotest times, and it is argued 
in the art. Asia that the cradle of the human 
family lay most probably in Malaysia (Java). 
From this central area of dispersion the first 
migratory movements ranged north to Asia, west 
to Africa, and east and south over the whole of the 
Oceanic world by land connexions which have since 
been greatly reduced by subsidence {see art. Eth- 
nology, § 3). It would thus appear that the first 
inhabitants of Australasia must have been direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor whose proto- 
type is found in the Javanese pithecanthropus 
erectus , and who are themselves represented by 
the black elements still persisting in Malaysia 
(Malay Peninsula, Flores, Timor), in Papuasia, 
Australia, and even in Polynesia and Micronesia, 
though here mostly absorbed or assimilated by 
later intruders from Asia. As in Africa, there are 
two black elements in Oceania : (a) the dwarfish 
Negritos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Semangs), in the Philippines 
(A8fca$), and in Java (the nearly extinct Kalangs) ; 
and (6) the medium-sized or even tall Papuasians , 
who form nearly the whole of the population in 
New Guinea (Papuans proper), and throughout 
Melanesia. Fox several reasons, such as their 
physical, linguistic, and religious differences, it is 
desirable to treat the Papuans proper and the 
Melanesians as two distinct though closely related 
sub-groups, while both may be conveniently com- 
prised under ^ the collective name of Papuasians . 
The Melanesians, for instance, are of Malayo- 
Polynesian speech, and worship no devils, whereas 


the Papuans speak numerous languages funda- 
mental! v distinct from any others, and are pro- 
nounced demonolatera. Dr. flamy speaks of 
their origins as lost * dans tea profondeurs d’un 
insondable passe,* while W, Volz shows that in 
pre-Malay times they occupied all the Pacific 
Ocean (A A, Nov. 1894), Their westward exten- 
sion to the large Snnda Islands, where no- full- 
blood Papuans are now found, is also established 
by B. Hagen, who groups together the Balias, 
Gay os, and Alas of Sumatra, the Ulu-ay&rs of 
Borneo, the Semangs and Actus of Malacca and 
the Philippines, theTorajan, and the Toahta recently 
discovered by Dr. Sarasin in Celebes, the Melan- 
esians, Papuans, and Australians, Urn local varieties 
and remains of a great wide-spread primitive 
southern race,’ which he calls * the old pre-Malay 
ethnical element* in Oceania (Globus, 1904, 78, 
No. 2, p. 24 f. }. These pre-Malayan** therefore con- 
stitute the substratum, the true aborigines, every- 
where in Australasia. 

Their watery domain wm later, but still in 
remote pre* historic times, encroached upon first by 
Caueasic and then by Mongoloid immigrants, l»oth 
from the Asiatic mainland. It is shown in art 
Asia that during the Stone Ages two branches of 
the western Caucasians readied the uttermost con- 
fines of the continent, one probably from Europe 
through Mongolia to Korea and Japan, the other 
from North Africa through Iraida to India and 
Isdo-China. Some of the northern branch, all 
dolmen or megalith ie builders, appear to have 
passed from Japan to Micronesia, where they may 
nave joined hands with those of the southern 
branch who ranged from Indo-China southwards 
to Malaysia and thence eastwards to Polynesia. 
Thus are explained those astonishing marais and 
other monolithic structures which are found scat- 
tered over the Pacific islands as far east as Rapanui 
(Easter Island), and culminating in the stupendous 
works of Ponape (Eastern Carolina.*) with cyclopean 
walls 10 to 18 feet thick, constructed ^ of fmge 
basaltic blocks, some measuring 25 ft. in length 
by 8 ft. in circumference (F. J. Moss, A tolls and 
Islands, passim). There is a trill thon at Maui 
(Tonga group) which looks like one of those 
‘ Druidieal-like slimes’ seen by Mr. R. T. Turley 
in North Korea, where some of the people ‘show 
Caucasian and not Mongolian features * {GmgmpL 
Jour., April 1904, pp. 478, 479). That the two 
Caueasic streams must have met and commingled 
in these North Pacific waters is shown, amongst 
other indications, by the fact that the Nukuor 
islanders near Mortlock (Central Carolines) still 
speak a pure but archaic form of the Maori lan- 
guage away to the south (New Zealand). 

In order to distinguish between the Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and these primitive Caucasians 
who long sojourned in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and are there still represented, amongst others, 
by the Mentawi islanders (west coast Sumatra)# 
Logan introduced the term Indonesian, which has 
now been extended to all the natives of European 
type throughout Australasia. They are found 
sporadically in Papuasia and Melanesia, and are in 
exclusive possession of Polynesia, m that all the 
South Sea Islanders east of a Mae running from 
New Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may be called 
Indonesians, and the collective names Mahon* 
Sawaiori, and others formerly applied tentatively 
to them may now be discarded* Their claim to be 
regarded as an Oceanic section, not of the ‘ Aryans,* 
as is sometimes assumed, but of the pre-Aryan 
Hamitic and Iberian Caucasians, can no longer be 
seriously questioned, since by the unanimous testi- 
mony of ail competent observers they are one of 
the very finest races on the globe, with physical 
characters connecting them anthropologically with 
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the western Caucasians. Of the Tonga natives 
Lord George Campbell writes : 

* There are no people in the world who strike one at first so 
much as these Friendly Islanders. Their clear light copper- 
brown coloured skins, yellow and curly hair, handsome faces, 
their tout ensemble , formed a novel and splendid picture of the 
genus homo ; and, as far as physique and appearance go, they 
gave one certainly an impression of being a superior race to 
ours’ ( Log Letters from * The Challenger ’ ; and see also Guide- 
mard’s Australasia, ch. 14). 

But it was shown above that the whole Oceanic 
area was first peopled by the Papuasians, which 
explains the constant occurrence of a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but also met with 
all over Polynesia. The natives of Niue (Savage 
Island) have a tradition that, when they occupied 
the island from Samoa, they found a black popula- 
tion with whom they intermixed. The same state- 
ment is made by the Hervey people, and is con- 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
while in Mangaia the Melanesian features— frizzled 
hair, dark-brown skin, and full beard — predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re- 
spects splendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
the dark element in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, curly hair, and slightly developed 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned Men- 
tawi islanders are the finest of all the surviving 
Indonesians, and of them Von Rosenberg writes 
that, 4 as regards physical appearance, speech, cus- 
toms, and usages, they stand almost quite apart. 
They bear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
race that one might far sooner compare them with 
an inhabitant of the South Sea Islands’ (Der 
malayische Archipel. i. 189). 

‘It is somewhat difficult to say what the original type of the 
true Polynesian was ; hut it is probable that the handsome, tall, 
oval-faced, high-browed, lithe, active, light brown, black straight- 
haired, black or very dark brown-eyed, cheerful, dignified indi- 
vidual so frequently met with, is the nearest to the true original 
Polynesian’ (Percy Smith, HawaiiU, , p. 14). 

As the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 
their present homes in the Pacific, their place was 
taken by the Asiatic Mongols, who are now repre- 
sented in the Eastern Archipelago by the light- or 
olive-brown populations commonly called Malays . 
They form, in fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mongol family, and as their right to he regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested,, the | 
point need not here be laboured. Interminglings 
with the pre-Malayan dark and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indonesians) have caused consider- 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
marked varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayans, the Bugis and Mina- 
hassas of Celebes, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigines. But 
the dominant historical Malays, whose original 
home was in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra, 
and whose language has become the lingua franca 
of the Archipelago, are a true Mongoloid people, 
distinguished by their ‘light yellowish and brownish 
skins, long lank and black hair, small stature, 
rather oblique eyes, and prominent cheek-bones ’ 
(Meyer, Minahassa auf Celebes , Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the whole of 
the Archipelago, the eastern parts of which are 
still held by full-blood and half-caste Papuans, the 
ethnical parting line, as drawn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the west side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending hack by Sandalwood 
so as to take in Rotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 


Archipelago 5 , p. 590). ' ■ . , . . 

Now comes a difficulty. All the Australasian 
peoples except the Papuans, and Australians 
Malayans, Malagasy, Philippine Islanders, Mela- 
nesians, Indonesians, . and . Micronesians. speak 
numerous idioms which differ greatly m their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structure, but are none the less 


regarded as members of a common stock language 
which is usually called Malayo-Polynesian, and has 
a prodigious range— from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, within some 2000 miles of the South 
American coast, and from New Zealand, across the 
Pacific to Hawaii. All are ‘polysyllabic and un- 
ioned, whereas those of the south-eastern Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese and others — are monosyllabic and 
toned . But the Malayans belong to this con- 
nexion, hence should presumably speak toned 
languages like Burmese, for instance, or Siamese, 
or Annamese. The explanation seems to he that 
the Oceanic Mongols reached their present domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Chinese tongues 
had become disintegrated — that is, before the de- 
velopment of monosyllabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, bub they so closely resemble the 
Oceanic tongues that they may be called proto- 
or arehaic-Malayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are several varieties, such as 
Khmer (Cambodian), Redais, Bahnar, Samie, and 
Charay, which are all toneless, and have a great 
number of words in common with the Oceanic 
Malay, while 4 the grammatical structure of both 
is absolutely identical’ (C. Fontaine, quoted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les royaumes de Siam , 
etc., Paris, 1868, p. 216). The organic kinship is 
seen especially in the characteristic infix system, 
which is everywhere precisely the same, as in the 
Khmer sank, 4 to corrupt/ samnauk , 4 a bribe ’ ; 
the Malagasy tady , ‘twisted/ 4 a rope/ tomady, 
‘strong’ ; the Javanese hurub , ‘flame/ humurub, 

4 to flare up ’ ; the Tagalog kapatir , 4 brother/ Jcina- 
patir, ‘brotherly’; the Malay sipit, ‘to grasp/ 
sinipit , 4 an anchor/ and so on (the infix elements 
always the same, m, n, and mn), 

A harder problem is the extension of this vrai 
groupe malay continental (Dr. Hamy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, hut also to Mela- 
nesia, whose black inhabitants speak many more 
primitive varieties of Malayo-Polynesian than 
either the Polynesians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor Malays them- 
selves, but a branch of the primordial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codrmgton, the leading 
authority on the subject, vouches for three essen- 
tial points : (1) the substantial unity and homo- 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
Futuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java; 
(2) their fundamental kinship with the Malayo- 
Polynesian family ; and (3) their archaic character 
as compared with all the other members of that 
family. ‘As compared with Fiji [a Melanesian 
tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Indo- 
nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed’ (Codring- 
ton, Melanesian Languages , Oxf. 1885, p. 26). The 
question therefore arises, How came these savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose their original 
forms of speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New Guinea and of Aus- 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania? And then, how did they everywhere, 
from the Bismarck to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of primitive type? 
Early Indonesian or Malayan conquests, followed 
by miscegenation, naturally suggest themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence of those modified 
Negroid physical characters which must necessarily 
have resulted from such postulated interminglings. 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood Negroes as 
the Papuans, and show even more marked Negro 
features than the somewhat modified Australian 
aborigines. Codrington, who gives a few instances 
of mutual assimilation and interchange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that — 
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‘It is conceivable, on the supposition that the languages 
now spoken by Melanesians, are not originally their own, that 
the original stock is not now represented anywhere, either in 
vocabulary or in grammar, that languages derived from without 
have entirely token the place of some earlier (Papnasianij 
speech : but it is difficult to allow it to he more than possible. 
. . . There is the great difficulty that the present Melanesian 
languages certainly have not- been introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Polynesian languages/ He then 
suggests a tentative solution of the problem which * would 
account for the Polynesians having a language allied both to the 
Malay and to the Melanesian’ (p- 31). 

It should be added that Malay o-Polynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either with the hetero- 
geneous tongues of the New Guinea Papuans or 
with the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. As a rale the Negritos 
both of the Philippines and of Malacca have lost 
their original tongues, and now generally speak 
those of the surrounding Malayan peoples. On the 
other hand, the Andamanese may claim to have 
developed in their long secluded island homes per- 
haps the most remarkable form of speech known 
to philology. It has no kinship with any other, 
ana its most striking feature is a superabundance 
of pronominal prefixes and formative postfixes, so 
that ‘in adding their affixes they follow the 
principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues; 
m adding their prefixes they follow the well- 
defined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
principles in full play have never been found to- 
gether in any other language. In Andamanese 
both are fully developed, so much so as to interfere 
with each other’s grammatical functions’ {K. C. 
Temple, Anthrop. Journ. 1882, p. 123). Yet, like 
the Australians, these paradoxical * M incomes,’ as 
they were formerly called, have an infantile arith- 
metic with no words for the numerals beyond txoo. 

In the Oceanic area the various religious systems 
may be broadly described as consisting of divers© 
forms of the crudest and the most advanced 
animism, leading in some places to the purest 
psycholatry, in others to nature- and ancestor- 
worship, above which has been raised a luxuriant 
growth of myth and legend. With all this are 
combined some strange aspects of demonology and 
tabu, wide-spread over the Indo-Pacific domain, 
besides totemism, ordeals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms which throw light on the origin of these 
practices. Less wide-spread are true idolatry, 
shamanism, priestcraft, animal and human sacri- 
fices, lyeanthropy, tree-cult, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, rain- and weather-doctoring, and the other 
superstitions usually associated with primitive 
religions. The ethical standards present enormous 
differences, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 
general way be spoken of rather as non-moral than 
immoral* In fact, the moral sense, as understood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, who indulge openly 
in unbridled licence; Melanesians and Borneans, 
who glory in the trophies acquired in their head- 
hunting expeditions ; and Papuan marauders, who 
treat with fiendish cruelty the captives secured for 
their cannibal feasts. Nor are these atrocities con- 
fined to the lower races, as seen by the unspeak- 
able horrors of the cage-prisons in the unprotected 
Malay States described by H. Clifford {In Uourt and 
Kampong, p. 1611). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offering to their war-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed with a mixture of sliced 
ginger, red pepper, and salt. When he is nearly 
raving mad with thirst, he is induced by the offer 
of a little water to promise to plead the tribal 
cause in the next world. But, the promise made, 
molten lead instead of water is poured down his 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried in an 


earthenware pot under a large tree in the village. 
These Battas are idolatrous cannibals, who, before 
the fight begins, prepare a rudely carved wooden 
effigy with asquare hole in the place of the navel. 
The pot is then dug up and the soft parts of the 
head are thrust into the hole, which is closed with 
a leaden plate. The idol thus becomes animated 
[hat hkrdurrh mine Seek bekmnmcn), and m at once 
sent offto the enemy, from whom another is received 
in exchange, and the pot is put aside for future 
use (Von Bosenberg, Die vmmyuri 'm Arckipd , i, 
60). And thus we seem to get a hint of how crude 
animism may in some places have j Massed through 
the fetish stag© of the indwelling soul up to true 
idolatry or image-worship. The Pa nghul udmiang, 
as the Battas call this wooden effigy, lim already be- 
come a true anthropomorphic entity—* has received 
its soul ’-—and, like the war-gods of Olympus, can 
now champion their cause in this and t lie next world. 

Amongst the Karo Battas the doctrine of soul 
receives its utmost development. Here the tsndi, 
like the kra of the Gold Coast negroes |see art. 
EtkxolooYi f» 9b is a second ryo—a sort of * double’ 
dwelling in the body, winch it may mTimmmlly 
leave— and at death become k a fr*tu i spirit, properly 
* shade 1 ) m earth, or a dibriUm 4 , rod) of the middle 
spaces. Often there are m many as seven such 
imdL% which are partly generated m individualized 
activities or properties of man. Two are clearly 
distinguished, one more Sfwklkinl which later 
becomes a brgu 9 the other representing more 
generally the vital force, and after death resolved 
into breath, or becoming wind, and returning to the 
soul of the world ( WatmeJe), Not only men, hut 
animals and even plants., are endowed with tendi% 
and the Si Dayang* as the rice temM is called, is 
represented m a goddess who plays a great part in 
the creation myth. She in the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the universe, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
cosmic notions being no doubt due to later Hindu 
influences f J. H. Neumann, quoted by W. Foy, in 
Gentralbtattf. Antkr&p . 1604, v. 

In the neighbouring Nias archipelago the Mal- 
ayan natives are both idol- and devil- worshippers, 
and also head-hunters in the son them districts. 
Having no idea of a pure bodiless spirit* they 
fabricate numerous stone and wooden statuettes 
as tutelar deities, protectors of the chief, of the 
village, of the weapon, or else guardians against 
sickness and other troubles. The chief cod, how- 
ever, is Lubudangi, who dwells in the wind, 
which, although it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is conceived as a tree waving in the 
atmosphere and shedding fruits which' become 
either spirits or men, forefathers of the present 
generation, according as they fall in space or on 
the ground. In fact, Lubu-fangi is the origin of 
everything, and from him comes nothing but good. 
Their forefathers dwell in constant association 
with him, and that is why they are invoked for 
blessings and against all lands of evils. Here we 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, which Is 

f aid also to the subordinate chthonlc god Batu~ 
ea?m t while appeal is likewise made to- the other 
deities, amongst them some goddesses, all collect- 
ively called Aju, But more ' numerous appear to 
be the demons, of whom the most powerful and 
most dreaded is Naddim, i H them no images are 
made, since they dwell in the woods, the ’ fields, 
the gardens, the houses, even in men and animals 
when they fall sick* Then they send for the Bri 
(wizard), who smells out the particular spook that 
is causing the mischief, and bribes him with the 
heart and blood of a fowl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger measures 
fail, it is concluded that there are several devils 
about, and these are got rid of fry stopping all the 
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doorways except one, through which they are driven 
off by cutting and slashing in all directions and 
making a tremendous uproar with much shouting, 
tom-tomming, and beating of pots and cans. The 
Nias people are not clear about an after-life, but 
say that the body came from and returns to no- 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-langi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Earthquakes, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister influences, even the rainbow being 
a net cast out by Nadaiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) world with woes. 

Farther south the Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarly plagued with demons, and here, strange 
to say, the natives of Pora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet where all become devils, 
hence this is called £ Devil Island. 5 Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes off in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. There 
are no idols or religious rites, but numerous oracles 
and omens and divinations by the inspection of 
birds 5 entrails, exactly as amongst the old Etruscan 
haruspices; and children are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. Much 
dancing accompanies all festive gatherings, which 
would appear to have a sacred character, since 
they wind up, if possible, with a human sacrifice, 
the victim being obtained by raiding a neighbour- 
ing island. The sinitu (fiends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they are appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they are supposed 
to reply in the thin squeaking voice of an old man 
(Yon Rosenberg, i. passim). 

Most of the other Sumatrans, and all the Java- 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadans since about the close of the 15th 
cent, ; but the new religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thrown over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, which itself barely conceals the ever- 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, we have three religious 
systems intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf . art. Aborigines, § 5). Hindu blood 
still flows in the veins of the Javanese nobility, such 
as the 'Emperor 5 of Solo (Surakarta), and the Prince 
of Jokjokarta, while the triumphs of Hindu archi- 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batta and Padang uplands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Sumbawa, and culminate in the stupend- 
ous temple of Boro-budur in Central Java. Hence 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis- 
play a more vigorous growth than the arid teach- 
ings of Islam. The Qur’anic texts may be daily 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
Allah and his Prophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where sacrifices and 
prayers are still offered to the old Hindu deities. 
Even the primeval tree-cult is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-tree, such as the pipal {Ficus religiosa) and F. 
benjamina. Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to worship 
the old earth-gods, for whose long-forgotten names 
those of the Hindu pantheon are substituted. 
Respect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
monkeys ( Cercopithecus and Somnopithecus) which 
have their homes in the branches of the sacred 
pipal-tree, and even to certain strangely shaped 
blocks and rocks, carrying the mind back to 
the stone-cult of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
Kolnische Zeit ., Aug. 26, 1906). 

Hinduism still holds its ground in Bali and parts 
of Lombok, but is here also associated with many 
old superstitions, so that these islands present the 


strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro- 
fessing every form of belief, from the grossest 
heathendom to pure pantheism. It is everywhere 
evident enough that ‘just as Hinduism has only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
failed to penetrate into their social institutions, 
which, like their gods, originate from the time 
when Polynesian [Indonesian] heathendom was 
all-powerful 5 (W. Cool, With the Dutch in the 
East , p. 139). 

A local myth relates how these gods established themselves in 
Bali after their expulsion from Java by the Muslim invaders in 
the 15th century. They had first to contend with the wicked 
Rakshasas, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the 
struggle were annihilated, all but the still worshipped Mraya 
Dewana. Then new thrones for the Olympians had to be 
erected as in Java ; but there being no mountains at that time 
in Bali, the four nearest hills in East Java were brought over 
and set down in the east, west, north, and south, and assigned 
to the different gods according to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never made much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has Islam anywhere penetrated much beyond 
the seaboard, so that the great bulk of the Dayaks, 
Kayans, and other aborigines are still pagans. 
Head-hunting, cannibalism, and human sacrifices, 
attended with shocking barbarities, are being 
slowly repressed by the British and Dutch author- 
ities ; but the Muslim and Christian propagandists 
appear to make little headway amongst the heathen 
tribes of the interior. All are still in the wild 
state, and the whole island has not inaptly been 
described as *300,000 square miles of savagery. 5 
As in Africa, the human sacrifices, formerly uni- 
versal, were the direct outcome of the prevalent 
ancestor-worship, the ostensible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dead relatives, or to honour 
them by these sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a slave was tied up and bound round with cloths, 
and then, 'after some preliminary dancing and 
singing, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way — an inch or so — into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased friend as he did 
so 5 (W. B. Pryer, JAI, 1886, xvi. 234). The wicked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, Sisyphus-like, to be everlastingly 
clambering up the rugged slopes of Kina Balu, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
good, that is, those who have collected most 
human heads in this world for provision in the 
next, easily reach the top, whence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, where the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander- 
ings up hill and down dale, across rivers, through 
fire and water, until ‘ at last they are safely landed 
in the heaven of their tribe 5 (C. Bock, Headhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 

Dr. W. H. Furness describes the Borneans as 
'savages of a high order, 5 without 'any definite 
forms of religious worship, 5 although they make 
'wooden idols, 5 regarded apparently as mere 
'scarecrows to frighten off evil spirits 5 [Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). They are ' saturated with super- 
stitions ; every pool, every tree, every rock is the 
home of an evil spirit, and all mysterious noises in 
the forest are ghostly whisperings. Everywhere 
are signs and omens to warn man of danger, ox 
direct his course, 5 and the mountains are so in- 
fested with antu (demons) that ' the summits can 
be gained only at the risk of body, and, still worse, 
of soul 5 ( ib . p. 6). Head-hunting 'is part of their 
religion ; no house is blest which is not sanctified 
by a row of human skulls, and no man can hope 
to attain to the happy region of Apo Leggan unless 
he, or some relative of his, has added a head to the 
household collection 5 (p. 14). The practice is ex- 
plained by the myth of the great chief Tokong, 
who when on a raid was told by Hop, the frog, to 
carry off the heads of the enemy. Having d.one 
so, the war party retreated quickly to the river 
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down which they had come. After they had again 
embarked, the current of the stream was, for their 
sakes, reversed, and like a flash they were carried 
up-stream to their homes. During their short 
absence the rice crop had ripened, the sick were all 
well again, the lame could walk and the blind see ; 
so they ever afterwards observed the custom that 
Kop had taught them {p. 15). # In the Kayan 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but sky and 
water, when a huge rock fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the surface was covered with soil 
by the action of the little haiang worms. Then 
from the sun was dropped the wooden handle of a 
big sword, which, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, with branches spreading over all the 
new land, and this was followed by a rope-like vine 
from the moon, which also took root and twined 
round the tree. N ow the vine became the husband 
of the tree, which gave birth to a male and a female, 
from whose union are sprung the Havana and all 
the other Bornean tribes, and lastly Tokong, father 
of head-hunting. At first they were only half- 
human, with head, chest, and arms, but no legs, 
so that they had to crawl along the ground by their 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octopus, 
which plays such a large part in the Oceanic 
mythologies (pp. 7-9). The Kayan Hades is not in 
the sky but underground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has its Charon and its Styx, a deep wide 
ditch swarming with worms, and crossed, not by a 
ferry, but by a fallen tree-trunk which is guarded 
by trie great demon Maligang . By him all comers 
are challenged, and if they have no record of 
bravery, no store of captured heads, the tree-trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor- 
tured for ever by the worm that dieth not. But 
there are * many mansions/ as for those dying a 
violent death, or on the battlefield ; for mothers 
dying in child-birth, or for suicides. In Apo 
Leggan, one of the chief divisions, dwell those 
dying of sickness or old age, and these * have much 
the same lot as they had in this world ; the poor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
©state * (p, 16). 

In Malacca the dominant Malays are all nominal 
Muhammadans ; but here, as elsewhere in the Malay 
world, the cloak of religion is a very loose garment 
which covers a multitude of primeval rags and 
tatters. These were never touched or repaired by 
Brahman or Buddhist, who appear to have got no 
farther than Singapore the ‘Lion City~ over 
against the mainland. Hence Islam is here directly 
superimposed on the old heathendom, which it has 
barely penetrated a little below the surface. Raja 
Dris, himself a Mus&lman, tells us that the people 
of Perak are still specially noted for many strange 
customs and superstitions ‘utterly opposed to 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of 
devil-womhip. ... An enormous belief m the super- 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islam state * 
{JA I, 1886, xvi. 227). One is here reminded, how- 
ever, that even the Arabs, if they do not worship 
the devil, still pelt him with stones at Muna near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah.* Referring to the 
Malays generally, Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) wishes 
that ‘ it were possible to know to what extent they 
are a religious people as Muslims. That they are 
bigots and have successfully resisted all attempts 
to convert them to Christianity there is no doubt, 
as well as that they are ignorant and grossly su- 
perstitious * ( Golden Chersonese , Loud. 1883, p. 361). 
Elsewhere (p. 314) she tells us that ‘ buffaloes are 
sacrificed on religious occasions, and at the births, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of wealthy people. The buffalo 
sacrificed for religious purposes must be always 
without blemish. Its bones must not be broken 
after death, neither must its horns be used for 


common purposes. It is slain near the mosque 
with solemn sacrificial ceremonies, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
“ parishioners.” * 

But the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the universal belief in the wer-wolf sutnirKtition, 
which here of course takes the form of the wer- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tigers 
with indwelling souls (C. Bock, op. cit, p. 226). 
But in the Malay lands the tiger himself is wor- 
shipped, and the belief that men assume his form 
at night is inextinguishable, II. Clifford remarks 
that — * 

* In the Malay Peninsula w® live in fc&ii MliMle Agm Magic 
and evil spirits, witchcraft and sorcery, spells and love-potlona 
charms and incantations art m real and a* much a matter of 
everyday life as are the miracle of the growing dm and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species. Tales of the marvel, 
lous and the supernatural excite Interest and fear In tbs Miday, 
but they occasion no furprl.it. Every Malay know* that stamp 
things have happened is topi, and are dally occurring to 
them and to their fellows. Thus the existence of the Malayan 
Loup Garou to the native mind it a fact and not a mere 'belief. 
The Malay knows that it i» true* (pp, cit. p. «), 

Then follows a wer-tiger story which for vivid- 
ness and intense horror could scarcely be surpassed. 
For details, see art. LycaNTMKOPY ; and for pre- 
valent religions notions in Min«hftn*& and other 
parts of Celebes* see art A I it 

Even magic, which becomes gradually divorced 
from the religions of more advanced peoples, is still 
interwoven with the beliefs ami practiced of the 
Malayan Muhammadans. In his Malay Magic (p. 
60) W. Ske&t tolls us that one of the ways by which 
the Malays ‘get magic* is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
mystic ceremony must be performed at the grave 
on a Tuesday at full moon, when the person need- 
ing help conjures the departed spirit and states his 
request. After a time an aged man appears, and 
to mm the request is repeated, and is supposed to 
be ultimately granted. The magic here m ques- 
tion appears to be what is elsewhere called mana 
(Melanesians), wakanda (Dakotans), ormda (Iro- 
quoians), arungquiliha (Anmtas), and by other 
names. It colours all primitive beliefs, from which 
it is inseparable, although by some recent theorists 
it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link between the Malayan and Papuan domains 
was discovered by Wallace in the island of Jilolo 
(Halmahera), whose * Alfaro * inhabitants * are radi- 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
stature and their features, as well as their disposi- 
tion and habits, are almost the same as those of 
the Papuans ; their hair is semi-Papuan, neither 
straight, smooth and glossy, like all true Malays, 
nor so frizzly and woolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs among the true Papuans, but never 
among the Malays* {op. cit . p. 316). The term 
Alfuro applied to these aborigines has no ethnical 
value, being the general Malay designation of the 
uncultured non-Muslim peoples in the eastern 
parts of Malaysia. 

From them the transition la easy to New Guinea, 
the home of the true Papuans* on whose religious 
views much light has been thrown in recent years. 
In the western parte, subject to Holland as "far m 
140“ E., prevalent features are pure demonol&try 
and the worship of ancestors represented by the 
so-called wooden karwar effigies of the dead, 
fashioned by the wizards. In the Sekar district, 
lately visited by J. S. A. van Diesel, scrap of 
food, tobacco, and sugar-cane are scattered about 
wherever goblins are suspected to be lurking. 
Here the arch-fiends are the so-called Atitigi, 
gigantic monsters of white colour, with an eye to 
front and another behind, six fingers on each hand, 
and the right index finger furnished with a very 
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long sharp nail. They dwell in underground caves, 
and hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the flesh 
is found to their taste. To test the quality, a piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with the long finger- 
nail, and if palatable the victim is roasted and 
eaten, but otherwise is allowed to go free. These 
supernatural beings are vulnerable only in the eye- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks (k&ra-Mra) — leaves, 
rags, shells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground — are 
very effective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of the owner, but also the 
wrath of the presiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Foy, loc . cit. p. 305). 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has made a careful study of the 
above-mentioned karwars , which are met with 
among the Mafors (not Nufors) of the North-West 
Coast, and appear to be real idols, not merely 
ornaments or emblems, as is often asserted. He 
calls them Ahnenbilder, 4 ancestral effigies. 5 

* After a burial a block of wood is brought from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished with eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, all amid much feasting 
and dancing, which is kept up for several days. When the 
supplies, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flitting about, and 
every effort is now made to entice him into the finished image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum- 
beating in all the houses and neighbouring hamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wizard all the time holding 
the block in his hands with much contortion of face until he 
falls down — a sign that the soul has entered its future abode, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about working 
mischief. Henceforth much homage is paid to the idol, which 
is carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and hidden from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It is 
consulted and invoked on all occasions by the near relatives, its 
intercession being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it with shreds of bright cloth, and holding it in the hand till it 
moves, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
journeys to guard them from harm, until at last, having lost its 
virtue [its mana ?], it is thrown aside as so much lumber, or 
otherwise disposed of, for this point still remains obscure. But 
there is no doubt that * the Mafors worship the departed spirits. 
This belief in the immortality of the soul is the main principle 
of their religion, and with it are associated many rites and 
usages ’ ( Glauben u. Sitten der Papuas , etc., passim). 

In recent times the upper reaches of the Fly 
River, about the Anglo-Dutch frontiers, have been 
depopulated by the incessant razzias of the fero- 
cious west coast tribes, especially the Tugare or 
Tugere cannibals, whose extreme savagery and 
cruelty may be taken as representing the lowest 
state of human culture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole world. Little is known about their 
religious views, if they have any; hut we have 
now official information regarding the almost in- 
credible horrors accompanying their slave-raiding 
expeditions. 4 They are a cannibal tribe of pirates/ 
wntes the Rev. S. MacFarlane, 4 who make period- 
ical raids upon the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arms and legs of the prisoners, so 
as to prevent their fighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresh meat until required, cook- 
ing one or two bodies at a time 5 ( Cannibals of 
New Guinea , London, 1888, p. 106). Or else the 
captives 5 palms are pierced, a string passed through 
the holes, and the arms tied together at the back. 
When the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and fished out by those on the beach sticking 
barbed spears into the fleshy parts. Then they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed 
round their necks to make them sit up, and after 
much slow torture they are wrapped in dry coco- 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from the ground, 
and slowly roasted with fire-sticks. ‘When the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage^ scene takes place. 
The natives rush with knives in their hands, each 
slashing a piece of the body, which may be still 
alive, in the midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing 5 (L. Loria, Official Report, 1895, 
Appendix S, p. 44 f.). 

In British New Guinea, witchcraft causes much 
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trouble, and everywhere presents the same general 
features. A sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pares a parcel of rubbish containing a hair or 
something taken from the person to be operated 
upon. The parcel then acquires diabolical powers 
and frightens people, who sometimes sicken and 
die through fear. Thus the sorcerers cause great 
trouble, and 4 the people generally would gladly 
see them put down, but fear keeps them from 
reporting their threats and swindles 5 (Report for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu are met everywhere, but 
in the British districts 4 it has never been gro un ded 
on any deep religions sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deep root. So far as is known at 
present, it is used, only in order to store up food 
for a coming feast. It is most frequently applied 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
the prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wielded by a fishing-rod. From the 
Fly River to the far east, branches, usually of sago, 
are tied on the prohibited trees. Sometimes strings 
are put round gardens ; branches are tied into the 
door of a house that is not to he entered, or are 
laid across a road that is not to he traversed 5 (ib, 
p. 38). With the statement about storing up food 
should be compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of Papuasia. Here tapu has no 
religious significance, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food— that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It is much 
the same in the Marshall Islands, where Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco- 
nut ‘when the tapu had been placed upon them 5 
(Through Atolls and Islands , p. 126). The reser- 
vation and safeguarding of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New Zealand, 
where 4 tapu and its observances, in a sense, took 
the place of religion 5 (A. Hamilton, Art Workman- 
ship of N. Z. Maori Race , 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New Guinea 
ancestor-worship is a prominent feature of the 
religious systems, and here the moral sense is 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no pro- 
vision is made for saints and sinners in the after 
life. Thus in Murua (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New Guinea, 4 all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away by death, go like the 
wind to the small island of Watum ; there they 
enjoy the full pleasures of life, the women culti- 
vating and cooking food for their lords and masters 5 
(J. P. Thomson, British New Guinea , p. 184). 

A far higher plane of thought has been reached 
by the kindred Melanesians , though not in the 
ethical order. They are still mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannibals, as is clearly shown by 
the very latest observers, such as Dr. H. Schnee 
and Carl Ribbe. The treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Solomon Islands are referred 
to by Ribbe as 4 von Natur liignerisch, verraterisch, 
rauberisch, hinterlistig, diebisch, und grausam 
angel e^ten Kannibalen 5 (Zwei Jahre unter den 
Kannwalen der Salomo-Insulen, 1903). They appear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
with Europeans; and, if not devil- worshippers in 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly betray 
great fear of the surrounding demons, in many 
places setting up scarecrows to drive them away. 
An equally dark picture is drawn by Dr. Schnee 
of the Bismarck and Admiralty natives, amongst 
whom cannibalism with all its attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering death of the victims and the 
bartering of dead bodies in the local ‘markets/ is 
far more prevalent than had hitherto been sus- 
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pected (Bilder aus der Aiidsee, 2904, passim). Yet 
the strictly religious views of these undoubted 
savages may be called ‘respectable/ in some in- 
stances almost elevated— a phenomenon obviously 
due, perhaps like their language, to the proximity 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. Al- 
though the English word ‘ devil * is common 
enough, adopted by the natives in ignorance of its 
meaning, there is very little true demonol&try. 
Dr. Codrington says none at all : * It may be 
asserted with confidence that a belief in a devil, 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no place whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind ’ {The Melanesians, p. 
117). This seems to be stated rather too forcibly ; 
but the writer is our very best authority on the 
religious beliefs of these aborigines. Even gods are 
little in evidence ; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very powerful subordinate 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
objects, such as a tree, rock, storm, or waterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit ; nor professional 
shamans, or hereditary priests. * There is no 
priestly order, and no persons who can properly 
be called priests/ but any one may undertake the 
priestly functions who can gain access to some 
object of worship, and such a man ‘is in a way 
their priest and sacrifices for them all > [ih, p. 127). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
appears to be a belief in spirits and in the subtle 
power called inarm , which is common also to Poly- 
nesia, and presents analogies with the wakanmt 
of the Dakotans (see art. America, i. 382*) and 
with the Augustinian (trace. 

For Maori land, Hamilton defines mana as ‘power, 
authority, influence, prestige ’ (op. cit . p. 396). 
The same definition would also apply to the orentfa 
of the Iroquoiaus, ‘which exactly expresses this 
potentiality, this atmosphere, which they believe 
inheres in and surrounds every personality. . . * 
Anything reputed to have been instrumental in 
obtaining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to possess orenda * (Sidney Hartland, Address, 
1906, p. 5). 

With regard to spiritual beings, the essential 
point to note is the distinction clearly drawn by 
the natives between two classes of spirits, the 
bodiless and the disembodied— that is, pure spirits 
that never were men, and the ghosts of the de- 
parted. Both are worshipped, the homage paid to 
the first being pure psycholafcry, to the second 
ancestor-cult, so that the two primitive forms of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 

f eneral, all pure spirits, most ghosts, and some men 
ave mana, and after death those souls alone are 
worshipped who are supposed to possess it. These 
are, of course, mainly the chiefs ; hence the remark 
of the Fijian chief that after death he would be a 
kalou, that is, would be invoked and worshipped ; 
while common people, having no mana in this life, 
would have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected^ and soon forgotten. There axe numerous 
minor deities— gods or the sea, land, mountains, 
valleys ; and these may apparently be either pure 
spirits or ghosts, the natives themselves getting 
confused when it comes to particulars. For details 
and accessories (magic, witchcraft, weather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifices. Hades, and the like), see art. 
Melanesia. 

For Micronesia, where both Papuasian and Poly- 
nesian elements axe represented, one of our best 
guides is J. Kubary, who has made a thorough 
study especially of the Mortlock Islanders on the 
south-central fringe of the Caroline Archipelago. 
Here the influence of the Indonesian myth-mongers 
already begins to he felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-worship presents some peculiar features, 
its main purpose being to uphold the prestige of 
the chiefs both in this and in the next world. In 


some places the headmen have both a temporal and 
a divine aspect, being^ at once the supreme rulers, 
the supreme gods {dk Hauptgottheiten ), and the 
priests of their several tribes. At the same time, 
the officials honour the spirits of their own fore- 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasions 
before the somewhat costly appeal in the last 
resort to the supreme god— that is, to the tribal 
chief. In theory this chief is absolute, hut does 
not receive divine honours till after Ins death, and, 
as the souls of all the departed are also mipposed 
to lie deified, the number of the aim (spirits, minor 
gods) would be legion, but for the provision that 
practically only those are honoured who were 
distinguished by some special qualities when alive. 
They do not communicate directly with mortals, 
but only through the mi - ua - rq - «r, a kind of 
shaman, whose office is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself without monopolizing Ms 
services, since he is still free to act: on behalf of 
any other god willing to employ him. Besides the 
tribal (ancestral) gods there, are several others, 
such as the war-god A rang, honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Anu-set, the sea-gwi A rung repre- 
sents a famous hero, itauss&u, who was slain in the 
island of Lukunor and buried in the sea ; hence all 
warriors who fall m battle are now* also buried in 
the sea, so that they may join the brave Bawmu, 
the mythical god of these a. Wind her the myth 
was invented to explain the practice, or is a local 
tradition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
but it shows how ‘ religion, like all other institu- 
tions, has been profoundly influenced by physical 
environment, and cannot be understood without 
some appreciation of those aspect* of external 
nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole life of a people * { J. 
G, Frazer, Adonis * Atti$% Osiris). 

Besides the ancestral and other god*, there is no 
lack of demons, one of whom infests the large 
trees, but is dangerous only to young girls and 
children. Apparitions and other supernatural 
phenomena are much dreaded, and no Micronesian 
would venture from home alone after nightfall. 
They also believe in divination, and ‘ have two 
ways of foretelling the future, one by means of 
knotted cocoa leaves, the other more complicated, 
but known only to the professional .soothsayers* 

{ Kubary, Die BewoAner der Mortiuck Imdn t p, 
259). Tabu is universal, and there is a * mourning 
tabu* for the great chief*, which is exceedingly 
burdensome to their bereaved subjects. Other 
forms are concerned with the food question, m in 
New Guinea and New Caledonia. 

Polynesia (see Table, p. 236% Ho* IV.) is a region 
of surprising, almost monotonous, uniformity in the 
physical and mental characters, the speech, social 
and religious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Indonesian inhabitants. The oral literature is 
partly historical and traditional, but mainly sacred 
and religious— cosmogonies and theogomes merging 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of primitive religious notions, 
without some knowledge of which It is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the labours of Sir 
G. Grey, G. Turner, W, vV\ (Jill, A. Pomander, 
Percy Smith, and some other Indonesian students, 
only a few of these legends have yet been rescued 
from oblivion, and so great are their volume and 
variety that Adolph B&sti&n, their chief inter- 
preter, ventures to gay that 4 the Polynesian range 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the world, stretching through 
the length and breadth of the Pacific Ocean, and 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Malaya be included 1 ; and he adds that the 
mythologies are meaningless without a knowledge 
of the religious substratum on which they are 
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raised [Die keilioe Sage der Polynesia, p. ix.). 
In this work Bastian himself has published three 
priceless documents with valuable commentaries : 
a very old creation myth from New Zealand ( Die 
Schopfungssage der Maori) ; from Hawaii a com- 
plete theogony, beginning, like all Polynesian 
myths, with Chaos and Night ; and The History of 
Ancient Hawaii in the Hawaiian language, by 
David Malo, a converted native. 

Apart from their great variety and the sublime 
cosmic concepts often embodied in the texts, 
students are puzzled to understand how such 
voluminous unwritten records could be accurately 
handed down from very remote times, as many of 
them certainly have been. On this point Mr. 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘it is difficult for a 
civilized people which habitually uses writing in 
recording events to conceive of the powers of 
memory possessed by people who have nothing but 
the memory to trust to. Some few instances of 
this may be mentioned. A Maori and his wife 
dictated to Mr. Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and 
could generally tell the names of the composers 
and the incidents alluded to in them. Another 
dictated to the writer 164 songs, and these were so 
impressed on his memory that the quotation of 
one line was sufficient to recall the whole of the 
song at once. Another has written eleven volumes 
of MS. treating of the traditions, songs, customs, 
etc., of the Maoris, and this at a very advanced age, 
all of this matter having been retained in his mind, 
and including hundreds of proper names’ (Smith, 
Hawaiiki , p. 20). It is to be remembered that most 
of the documents are of a sacred character, hence 
jealously guarded by the priests, who were mostly 
hereditary, so that ‘ it was the duty of the father, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their 
offspring in the tribal lore. This teaching was 
accompanied with many ceremonies and karakias , 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in order to im- 
press the pupil with the importance of the matter. 
There was a special sanctity attached to many 
things taught; deviation from the accepted doc- 
trines was supposed to bring on the offender the 
wrath of the gods ’ ( ib . p. 19). The statement may 
thus be accepted that the Maori cosmogony is of 
immense antiquity, having been transmitted ver- 
batim from priest to priest for thousands of years. 

In this as in many other such records the dis- 
tinction is not always clearly drawn between the 
divine and the human elements. Sometimes gods 
become men and men gods, while the theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often merge imper- 
ceptibly in the human genealogies, as if the * in- 
spired singers,’ after deriving the deities from 
mortals, had redressed the balance by reversing 
the process. Thus Maui, who looms so largely in 
Polynesian romance, appears to be at first human, 
and then through his exploits becomes clothed by 
later generations with divine attributes, and in 
another place we are told that one Maui (for there 
are several) is the son of Tangaroa , and becomes 
man, Tangaroa himself being both god and man. 
The renowned chief Tu-tarangi also, who in Raro- 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a 
demigod, is known to the Niue islanders as a 
deified ancestor. Now Turner, a great authority, 
tells us that ‘the Savage [Niue] islanders wor- 
shipped the spirits of their ancestors’ ( Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago , p. 306). Here perhaps we 
have an explanation of the apparent confusion. 
The all-pervading ancestor-cult evidently underlies 
the whole mythological superstructure, and from 
this source were derived the gods of the Polynesian 
Olympus. But the living chiefs are the direct 
heirs of these Olympians, consequently their gene- 
alogies are mere continuations of the theogonies, 
and to the native mind there is no real confusion 


at all. Thus it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear when we grasp 
the root ideas out of which flourish these wonderful 
efflorescences of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Being, as when out of the trans- 
formed body of Tangaroa (Taaroa and other 
variants) the lesser gods, the demiurges, fabricate 
the universe, and Taaroa himself is spoken of as 
Toivi, the ‘ Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
Brahma, or the Dodonian Zeus that * was, is, and 
shall be,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
dwelling ‘ in the limitless void of space, when the 
World was not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
nor Man; from on high he calleth, changing to 
fresh forms, root of the earth, under-prop of the 
rocks, Taaroa as the Sea-sands in the broad ex- 
anse, bursts into Light, cometh down as Wisdom, 
orn the Hawaii land, Hawaii the Great, the Holy.’ 
Similar elevated language pervades the Mangaian 
cosmogony, which begins with Te-aka-ia-Roe , the 
‘ Root of all Being,’ and is logically developed in 
harmony with those of the other Polynesian 
systems (Gill, Myths and Songs , passim ). Here, 
too, the genealogies of the gods pass gradually, as 
in Hawaii, and with scarcely a break, to those of 
mortals, all in the interest of the living rulers of 
the land. Such sublime conceptions, such subtle 
theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Im- 
mensity, Gloomy Night, and other pure abstrac- 
tions, in these children of nature, excite wonder 
and remain inexplicable in their present frag- 
mentary state. Everywhere we find Heaven, Earth, 
the Universe, the After- World, recurring under 
diverse names and forms, personified by language, 
embodied in theocratic and anthropomorphic 
philosophies — echoes, as it were, of the Vedic 
hymns reverberating from isle to isle over the 
broad Pacific waters. The question arises, Have 
there been Yedic contacts ? It is a chronological 
question which cannot be answered until the date 
is approximately determined of the eastward 
migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration precede or follow the arrival of the 
Hindu missionaries in that region? This vital 
oint has engaged the attention of Mr. R. Stud- 
olme Thompson, whose ‘Origin of the Maori’ 
appeared in The Maori Record for 1906-1907. 

Some light is thrown on the origin of a whole 
class of bird-omens by what Dr. Turner tells us of 
a superstition prevalent in Savaii (Samoa group), 
where ‘ Sepo Malosi (“ Sepo the Strong ”) was wor- 
shipped as a war-god, and incarnate in the large 
bat, or flying-fox. While the bat flew before the 
warriors all was right, but if it turned round and 
shut up the way it was a sign of defeat and a 
warning to go back’ [op. cit. p. 51). And again: 

‘ The bat was also an incarnation [of Taisumalie, 
“Tide gently Rising”]. One flying ahead of the 
troops was always a good omen’ (p. 57). We are 
at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
by Romulus and Remus at the foundation of Rome, 
although at that time the Western Aryans may 
have ceased to believe in any spirits incorporated 
in the birds. We also learn something about the 
origin of ordeals from the statement that in the 
Samoan temples were kept conchs, stones, coco- 
nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
veneration, which were used as aids in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In the presence of such 
ordeals ‘ the truth was rarely concealed. They 
firmly believed that it would be death to touch 
the cup [coco-nut shell] and tell a lie’ {ib.). And - 
when these things became discredited, as having 
lost their hidden virtue — their mana , so to say — 
they were replaced by more efficacious processes : the 
poison-cup hot iron bars, stones to ue fished out 
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of boiling water, duelling, and the like. But the 
principle was the same, n steadfast belief in a 
supernatural power regulating the application of 
the tests in the interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian beliefs and religious observances, see 
art. Polynesia. , . 

Owing perhaps to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the purely social and the religious institu- 
tions of primitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the best observers 
regarding the religious views of the A miration 
aborigines , Some hold with Ernest Giles that 
they have no beliefs on the subject of gods or an 
after-life, and that those who credit them with 
such notions * have been Imposed upon, and that 
until they had learned something of Christianity 
from missionaries and others, the blacks had no 
beliefs or practices of the sort’ (Australia Twice 
Traversed , Lond. i. [1889] 45). This may be taken as 
the extreme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lumholtz so far agrees as to assert that * at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to be found in Australia. Nor have 
the natives, so far as I know, ever been seen to 
pray’ (Among Cannibals , p. 284). Elsewhere we 
read that 4 it is a well-known fact that the Aus- 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
fiiisceptibiliticis ’ (p. 339), and that to deposit food 
or other things with the dead 1 was an idea which 
they could not comprehend * (p. 275), implying dis- 
belief in an after-life. And the remarks of George 
Angas are quoted (p. 284) on the Murray Itiver 
tribes, who ‘appear to have no religious observ- 
ances whatever. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of ill, and regard with superstitious dread. 
They are in perpetual fear of malignant spirits, or 
bad men, who, they sav, go abroad at night ; and 
they seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusk . . . without carrying a fire-stick in their 
hands, which they consider has the property of 
repelling these evil spirits.’ 

This belief in an evil spirit is already something ; 
but Lumholtz himself goes much further, and after 
referring inconsistently to ‘ their fear of the spirits 
of the departed 7 (p, 277), admits ‘a wide-spread 
belief In the soul’s existence Independently of 
matter, the Kulin tribe {Victoria) believing that 
every man and animal has a Muurup (spirit) which 
can pass into other bodies, leave a person in his 
lifetime, and visit other people in their dreams. 
After death it may appear again, visit the grave 
of its former possessor, eat remnants of food lying 
near the camp, and warm itself by their night 
fires. A similar belief has been observed among 
the blacks of Lower Guinea’ (p. 279; here read 
< Upper Guinea,’ and cf. the bra described in art. 
Ethnology, § 9). Then a native woman is men- 
tioned who * repeatedly brought food to the grave 
of her deceased husband’ (p. 282) ; and ‘definite re- 
ligious notions’ are credited to the southern tribes, 
while ‘ some very interesting information in regard 
to the idea of a God . . . has been furnished by 
Mr. Manning, who in 1845 discovered among some 
tribes of New South Wales a doctrine of the 
Trinity (sic), which bears so striking a resem- 
blance to that of the Christian religion that we are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of missionaries. But according to the author, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until many 
years later’ (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
benevolent, omnipotent Being, Boyma- , with an 
omniscient son, Grogoragally , mediator between 
Boyma and mortals, and a third person, half 
human, half divine, Moogeegally, the great law- 
giver to men, and lastly ‘ a hell with everlasting 
fire, and a heaven where the blessed dance and 


amuse themselves ’ {ik% After this the passage 
quoted in Primitive Culture* fi, 418 * by Tylor, 
tii at they have no hhra of a supreme “divinity, 
creator, and judge— that, *111 short, they have 
nothing whatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to ribunpihli loom from 
the leasts that perish ‘—will appear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these aborigines. 

The extreme view on the fwdfive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in rii tribal Ail -Father,’ 
is perhaps most clearly emphiudzci I by Dr. A. W, 
Hewitt* who finds this W*lU»f wide-spread in ‘the 
whole of Victoria and of New South Wales, up to 
the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
Biver’ (Tribes of South-East A miraim, p, 500 ), 
Amongst those of New South Widen are XhvPmh- 
ktyi, whom Mrs. Langloh Parker \E%mhlmji Tribe, 
Lond. 1905} describes as having a more advanced 
theology and a more* developed worship than any 
other Australian tribe. These now eat their 
hereditary totems without scruple— a sure sign 
that the totem ie system is dying out, Although 
still outwardly in full force. Amongst t he Aruntas, 
Kaitish, and the other Central and Non hern tribes 
studied by Spacer and Gillen, the system still 
survives, and totems are ^ even awdgm d to the 
mysterious Iruntarmw entities, vague ami invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
in the A Inhering a (g.r.) time, the dim remote past, 
the beginning of everything. They lire far more 
powerful than living men, l»ean» their spirit part 
is associated with the so-called ehuringr 1 , stocks, 
stones, or any other object which in deemed sacred 
■as possessing a kind of mama which makes the 
yams and grass to grow, enables a man to capture 
game, and so forth. That the ehuringa are simply 
objects endowed with mm m is the liappy sugges- 
tion of Sidney Hartland, whose explanation has 
dispelled the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
enveloping the strange beliefs and observances of 
these Central and Northern tribes. 

‘They are mjvterkms objects in the el«w»t Association with 
the tribal ancestors, the outward and visible «%», It sot the 
embodiment, of the Ancestral souls or inritsM# portions, m4 u 
inch regarded with veneration. They are endowed with ma*o» 
emanating from the ancestors whom they 
which not merely heals wounds, but when tbs dmring* are 
brought ceremonially In contact with the bDdy,_prod««» other 
physical, menial, and even moral offsets. . , . The churing* Is 
intimately associated with the MKMetor » and ha* "feelings” 
Just m human beings have, which mn Im toothed fey the robbing 
m the same way in 'which those of living men can bo' (Address 
at Brit Assoc., York, 1900). 

Hence a man, as he sings and nibs it with his 
hand, ‘ gradually conies to feel that there is some 
special association between him and the sacred 
object— that a virtue of some kind passes from it 
to him, mid. also from him to it ’ (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes, eh. viii. p. 278 f A By whatever 
name it be called, this is obviously arungquUtha, 
the Australian mana, and it is 'equally obvious 
that the primitive Australian religions are still 
interwoven with magic (see above). 

About the religious and ethical views of the 
extinct Tasmanians a good deal of information 
has been gathered from various sources by Brough 
Smyth (A borigines of Victoria), J. Bon wick [Daily 
Life , etc., of the Tasmanians), and. Tylor (JAI 
xxiii. 141, Nov, 1893), Socially they appear * to have 
remained to our day living representatives of the 
early Stone Age, left behind in industrial develop- 
ment even by the ancient tribes of the Somme and 
the Ouse. , , . The life of these savages proves to 
be of undeveloped type alike in arts and institu- 
tions, so much so that the distinction of being the 
lowest of normal tribes may be claimed for them * 
(Tylor, loc. cit. 148, 152), Yet the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened. They feared to 
move about after dark, believing that their de- 
ceased relatives might be hovering about, and 
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there was a god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the night, and to the god 
the women addressed songs or prayers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husbands (Smyth, 
ii. 390). Bonwick, however, doubts this, while 
admitting that ‘the Tasmanians had some dim 
apprehension of a future state 5 (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in a tree 
beside a dead body, ‘ to fight with when he sleep 5 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogether very conflict- 
ing, although on the whole rather against the 
belief in a beneficent deity, and Dr. Nixon, first 
bishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that ‘ no 
trace can be found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name the dread of a 
malignant and destructive spirit, which seems to 
have been their predominant, if not their only, 
feeling on the subject’ (p. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
about 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA. — I. Introduction. — Linguistic 
research shows that Australia is occupied by three 
distinct groups of languages, of which two are 
related to each other, while the third is inde- 
pendent of them in vocabulary and grammar, and 
shows little internal cohesion. The last group, 
named ‘ northern ’ by Schmidt, occupies the north 
of Australia and descends beyond 20° S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as far as 27° S. (the 
Aruutas). The other two groups, ‘ old’ and 4 new’ 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
the continent. By far the greater area falls to 
the ‘ new ’ group, split into nine sub-groups. The 
main ‘old’ Australian area is in Victoria with 
traces along the east coast ; it seems to be related 
to the Tasmanian languages. The two Australian 
groups are related to each other in syntax and 
vocabulary, but less intimately than are the com- 
ponent parts of each group among themselves 
{Man, 1908). The grouping of tribes arrived at 
on this philological basis does not correspond very 
closely to those given by any other mode of classi- 
fication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somewhat conflicting results; but on the whole 
the three last are distributed in a way which may 
be harmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
allow for a certain amount of lateral transmission. 
Thus, the eight-class tribes are wholly within the 
‘northern’ area; they reckon descent in the male 
line, and though there are other districts in Aus- 


tralia— notably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland — where there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or phratries, both these and the no-class 
areas belong to the old Australian speech-groups 
or are contiguous to them. 

, The same holds good with regard to the initia- 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
Wales, the greater part of Queensland, and the 
coastal portions of West Australia; but we may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian south-central area as the result of 
transmission, though, of course, some amount of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, as a rule, charac- 
teristic of both the Australian groups, and in the 
old group it is accompanied by the practice of 
building a hut upon the grave— a custom which 
they shared with their neighbours, the Tasmanians. 
The grave seems to be looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, though we find sporadically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the west, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘ Northern ’ area, on the other hand, and 
certain adjacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various processes, and the essential funerary 
rite seems to be the disposal of the bones, which 
marks the time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place. It may he noted 
that special treatment of the hones is a well-marked 
feature of funeral rites in parts of New Guinea. 

When we come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of beliefs, we are on more uncertain ground; 
it is indisputable that belief in a tribal All- Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New South Wales, and parts 
of South Australia ; that it has been recorded but 
rarely outside this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very far into the ideas of the natives with whom 
he was familiar. So far, however, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the All-Father belief is pre- 
eminently characteristic of the old Australian 
group ; it is found among important tribes of the 
Neo -Australian group, such as the Wiradjuri and 
the Kamilaroi, hut there is no record of it among 
the Darling tribes and in the greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the totemism of the northern area seems to differ 
widely from that which is found elsewhere in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes there is no record of Intichiuma 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent. 

2 . Religion. — There has been a good deal of con- 
troversy as to the genuine aboriginal character, 
and, this being conceded, the real status of the 
Australian All-Father. There is, however, satis- 
factory evidence that Baiame, about whom the 
controversy has turned in the main, was recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
Church of England Mission in 1832 {Man, 1905, 
No. 28) ; and, though a Wesleyan mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to suppose that it could have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce such a figure as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aborigines, as it must have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthropomorphic beings is to be maintained. 

There is naturally more doubt as to the precise 
position occupied in the aboriginal view of the 
universe by Baiame and his congeners; some 
authors have denied that the term ‘ god ’ can pro- 
perly he applied to them {Folklore, ix. 290-329), 
while others nave maintained that they are eternal, 
omniscient, all-powerful creators. Probably the 
truth lies nearer the latter than the former view. 
At the initiation ceremonies of the Euahlayi tribe, 
according to Mrs. Langloh Parker, an excellent 
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authority, Baiame is proclaimed as * Father of 
All, whose laws the tribes are now obeying. He 
established the rule that tribes at the fishing 
ground should keep peace ; he gives rain to the 
orphan who cries for it ; he is prayed to at the 
bora initiation ceremonies’} ana at funerals, and 
his name means * great’ ; his figure is made m earth 
on the bora ground (Parker, Euahlmji Tribe , 7 f.}« 
Some of the difficulties which surround the^qnes- 
tion of the status of the Australian Alb Fat her 
have arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only different degrees of develop- 
ment, but actual differences in kind. Schmidt has 

E ointed out ( Anihropos , 100$) that we seem to 
ave three strata: (1) the belief in an All- Father 
pure and simple ; (2} the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a tribal ancestor ; 
(3) the belief in a being of this kind who is also 
the creator, has wives and children, and (in the 
case of Baiame) is sometimes depicted as ruling 
the world through a subordinate. As examples of 
these three classes of belief may be cited : (!) the 
Kurnai view of Mungan-ngaua ; {2} the Theodora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, and Yum view of Daramulun ; 
and (3) the Wiradjuri, Kamilaroi, and Enahlayi 
view of Baiame. Bunjil also, the All- Father of 
the Central Victorian tribes, belongs to the third 
category. This theory depends on complicated con- 
siderations connected with the distribution (a) of 
phratries, (b) of totems, and (c) of sex-totems, from 
which Schmidt has produced evidence in favour 
of a primary dark race, represented by the crow, 
upon which two successive waves of migration, 
represented by the eaglehawk and the emu, have 
descended, lie argues that both Daramulun and 
Baiame were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the invaders, the former of the eagle- 
hawk race, the latter of the emu race ; or, at any 
rate, that Baiame, if he were the All-Father of the 
indigenous tribes, combined therewith the charac- 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tribes. On 
this point there is not much evidence on either 
side, but, such as it is, it tells in favour of the 
view that Baiame was introduced by the invaders ; 
for it is reported (Australian Anthropological 
Journal , i. 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichardt, south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Warnoo ; Baiamai 
came from Warderah and taught them initiation 
ceremonies. So, too, the Mikadoons in the same 
neighbourhood believe in Gumhoo, and say that 
Baiamai, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island beyond Australia. Howitt 
has already called attention {Native Tribes , p, 49S) 
to the fact that the evil spirit, Coen, at Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on the Herbert River ; and 
if, as it seems, we are entitled to regard these as 
identical, there is no reason for mistrusting the 
evidence for a belief in Baiame just south of the 
Gulf on the score of its distance from the seat of 
the Baiame-cult in N. S. Wales. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that precisely at this point 
south of the Gulf the Neo-Australian languages 
stretch northwards into the territory of the 
northern group. In this account Baiame figures 
as tribal Hero, not as creator or All-Father, pre- 
cisely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 

The following tribes are mentioned by Howitt 
(op. cit. 488 ff) as having the All-Father belief: 
Narrinyeri (Nurrundere or Martummere); Wiim- 
baio (Nurelli) ; S. W. Victoria (Pirnmeheal) ; 
"Wotjobaluk, Kulin, and WoSworung(Bunjil, Mami- 
ngorak, or Mamingata) ; Kurnai (Mungan-ngaua) • 
Wathiwathi (Tha-tha-puli) ; Tatathi (Tuiong ) ; 
Theddora, Ngarego, and Yum (Daramulun, Papang, 
or Biamban) ; Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri (Baiame) * 
Port Stephens and Herbert River (Coen) ; S. 


Queensland (Maamba and Birral). About some of 
these, however, e.g. Birral, we have no information, 
and it is mere guesswork to include them among 
the Alb Fathers.' Birral may well, be identical with 
Bedall {Thorne, Queen of the Colonies, 317), who is 
said to have made the world long ago, when he 
floated on the water, in form like a huge turtle two 
miles across the back. In tins being we see few 
or none of the traits of the Alb Pal her. In the 
Moreton Bay district, however, Buddai seems to 
have been the equivalent of Baiame (Lang, Cooks* 
land , 1847, 439). 

There is therefore good prima farm evidence for 
the existence of the belief in an Alb Father south- 
east of the line from the month of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay. Beyond this area we have certain 
evidence only from the west coast between Gerald- 
ton and Albany, where Mamma Gnarrn, Father of 
All, is reverenced (Trans. Hop. Sm. S* Ami . xvi. 
488). Captain Bradshaw has informed the present 
writer that on the Victoria River a being is recog- 
nized who watches over the morals of the tribes, 
and the same is reported of Kohin on the Herbert 
River ; but in neither ease is the epithet * Father 
of All ’reported* and there is no evidence even of 
moral influence on the part of the being* reported 
from the Larrakia of Port Darwin by Foelache 
(Ourr, Australian Hme , L 253). The Cape River 
tribes ara said {ib. iiL 140) to Mievt* in a being in 
the sky, to whom good men go when they die. 

In the central area mnm trite mmm to believe 
in a being not unlike Baiame ; hut the evidence as 
to the beliefs of these people* is hardly satisfactory. 
Spencer and Gillen (Northern Tribe*, 602 L) say 
that Tw&ityirika of the Aruntaa and Unmat jerss, 
and Katajalina of the Binbingas are bugbears, pure 
and simple, whose function is to keep the women 
■and children in subjection ; Tum&na of the Kaitish 
and Murtu-murtu of the Warr&mangas are simply 
Alcheringa (g.v.) ancestors. Atnata of the Kaitish 
stands by himself ; he made the Alcheringa and 
stands in a real relation to the initiation cere- 
monies ; for he is pleased when the operators sound 
the bull-roarer, and angry when they do not ; but 
he does not trouble himself about morality. 

In this account, however, there is no mention of 
the being known as Aitjira, whom Strehlow reports 
as known to the Aruntas ( Vemjfmiikhungm am 
dem Vidker-Mmmm Frankfurt, 1 . 1), and who -seems 
to have been mentioned by Gillen in the Mqmrt of 
Ike Horn Expedition (1890) under the name of 
Ulthaana (‘ spirit ’). It is therefore open to question 
how far the account given by Spencer and Gillen in 
Northern Tribes mum regarded m exhaustive. 

For the Dieri oar evidence is equally uncertain. 
Gason reported that they believed in & good spirit 
Mura-mura; but subsequently the Mura-mura were 
ascertained to be mythical ancestors, like the Muk- 
Knrnai and the Alcheringa ancestors generally 
(Howitt, op. cit. 487). Recently, however, it has 
been .asserted that the Dieri believe in Mura, a 
good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mura. 

Associated with the AIL Father of the south- 
eastern area is often an evil being, sometimes 
described as his son, sometimes ‘independent 
Thus Henderson (Notes, 147) says : 

* Modg I* an evil spirit, who* itfttr having derived M® 
existence from Mama ( « BelameX dta&red war upon him and 
now endeavours with all hii power to faatntie his umlvrtaWns*. 
The offspring of Marne were numerous, but the whwltt with the 
exception of two were-daittfoyed by XudMgong* who converted 
them into different wiki animal.®. , . , Tn« evil spirit teemed to 
be described under she form of the wnflehawi. . » . Certain 
dramatic representation® appear to be performed ; the principal 
one is emblematic of the destruction of -the eeglehawk by Maw. 

Another account (Macarthur, N. S* Wales, 1837, 
ii. 301) makes Wandong— one of the sons of Baiame 
mentioned by Henderson— the author of evil ; and 
a third makes Daramulun himself the opponent 
(on these myths and their explanation see Soxunidt^ 
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in Anthropos , iii. )- The same antithesis is made 
between Bunjil and Paly an, Coen and Potoyan, 
etc. Schmidt’s view is that these myths date from 
the racial conflicts: where the crow race gained 
the day, Bunjil (‘ eaglehawk ’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Mudgegong (‘eaglehawk’) is also defeated, 
but not by the crow. 

It should be noted that there is a certain amount 
of confusion in the various reports ; thus Coen, 
whom Howitt regards as equivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see Howitt, op. cit. 
486). Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kumai (JAI xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2), Tou in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingi in 
West Australia. 

It has, however, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, who, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of a dead man. 
Thus among the Wiraajuri buageen is not a proper 
name ; in Western Victoria Nisbet {Colonial Tramp , 
1891, 99) reports an evil deity Muurup, who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats children, etc. ; 
the owl is his messenger; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we learn from 
Howitt that Muurup is the soul of a dead man ; 
hence the name can hardly be of any specific deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
especially feared in the south of Australia. 

Female deities are unknown in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believed 
to be of the female sex ; thus Kurriwilban, wife of 
Kogorowen, is described as an enemy of mankind 
(Threlkeld, Aust. Language , 1892, 48). 

3. Burial. — From the point of view of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups. 
(1) In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial without alternative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rule, save in an enclave near the mouth of 
the Murray River. (2) In Northern Territory and 
Queensland, simple burial without alternative rites 
is also found, though how far the absence of alter- 
native rites means that our information is defective 
is an open question ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 

osed on a platform, or the flesh is eaten, or the 

ody is buried and the bones subsequently exhumed. 
The main funeral ceremony is connected with the 
disposal of the bones. This rite, however, is often 
reserved, as is cannibalism, for specially favoured 
individuals, such as warriors, magicians, etc. Alter- 
native rites are used where the subject was un- 
important, owing to old age or youth. 

Corresponding to these two classes — simple burial 
and complex rites — there seem to be different views 
as to the destiny of the soul. In the south the 
grave seems to be regarded in many cases as its 
abode ; in the north it remains with the body or 
the bones till the latter are finally disposed of, and 
then goes to its own place. Fear of the dead seems 
to be more prominent in the south. 

In Victoria and the south of N. S. Wales a hut 
was frequently built upon the grave, in which the 
widow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is also a Tasmanian custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian tribes with the Tasmanian (see 
Folklore, vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

4. Future life. — Australian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln (Traits. Philosophical 
Institute of Victoria, v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul was so small as to be able to pass through 
a chink; after death it went to an island, and 
could dispense with further nourishment ; a redbill 
accompanied the soul on its journey. Near Adelaide, 
however (Gerstacker, Reisen, 1854, iv. 364), it was 
held that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came down at night to eat caterpillars, frogs. 


etc. ; concurrently with this (?), it was believed 
that the soul went west to an abyss at death. The 
Euahlayi believe that the spirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Gobi Oobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which he is hoisted to 
Bullimah, Baiame’s residence, by certain spirits 
called Mooroobeaigunnil (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe , 

According to Spencer-Gillen b (145, 174), re-incar- 
nation is everywhere the creed. This has been 
questioned by Strehlow ( Globus , xci. 285, xcii. 
123 ; Veroffentlichungen aus dem Volker- Museum 
Frankfurt , 1, Introduction), and the real facts are 
not yet ascertained. Strehlow, however, reports 
two Aranda beliefs. According to one, there is 
an island of the dead, from which a spirit returns 
for temporary re-incarnation, lasting for a year or 
two, and is finally annihilated ; the other affirms 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky-being. 
In the place of the re-incarnation doctrine, Strehlow 
finds the belief that the germ ( ratapa ) of a child 
issues from the body of a totemic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throws a small bull-roarer at a woman, 
in whose body it changes to a child. 

5. Cult of the dead. — Although totemic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some parts, there is 
nothing in the nature of a cult of ancestors. The 
dead are feared ; certain powers are ascribed to 
them, such as raising storms, sending rain, pro- 
curing a good catch of fish, and appeals of various 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng. Colony vn 
N. S. Wales , 1798-1802, i. 601 ,* J. S. Lang, Abori- 
gines, 31 ; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 1889, 282 ; 
Ogle, Colony of West Aust., 1839, 58 ; Salvado, 
Mimoires historiques, 1854, 276; Stephens, Mist. ofS . 
Aust., 1838, 78, etc.), but not specially as ancestors. 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies were kept quiet 
by magic spells ( Verb. d. Gesell.f. Erdkunde, i. 194). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 
methods of becoming a magician (Mauss, Pouvoirs, 
17, etc. ). There is a wide-spread belief that natives, 
when they die, return as white men (Roth, Bull . 5, 
p. 16). There are also traces of a belief in trans- 
migration (Man, 1905, No. 28). 

6. Soul. — All natives of Australia seem to have 
held an animistic view of man, though the sky- 
beings are regarded as corporeal. But as to their 
view of the soul, etc., we have only scanty informa- 
tion. Mrs. K. L. Parker records that the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yowee, the 
soul which leaves the body only at death ; Dowee, 
a dream spirit ; Mulloowil, a shadow spirit ; and, 
sometimes, Yunbeai, or tutelary animal ([?] spirit) 
(Ettahlayi Tribe, 35). 

On the Tully R., Qu., the soul is associated with 
the shadow and the breath; the hoi goes away 
during sleep ; after death it goes into the bush. On 
the Bloomfield R. the wau-wu is associated with the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford it is part and parcel of a man’s spiritual 
part. On the Pennefather R. the ngai and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and wanders in the bush ; the former 
passes into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 
Both are associated with the heart and afterbirth 
(Roth, Bull. 5. 17-19). 

7. Magic.— With regard to magical practices, 
there are well-marked differences between the 
northern group and the remainder of Australia. 
Among the central tribes magic is practised^ by 
both men and women without special initiation, 
save in the Anula tribe, where the magician is the 
producer of evil, not the doctor. The initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com- 
munity or individual members against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how- 
ever, the medicine-man is both worker of magic 
and doctor indifferently ; and, so far as can be seen* 
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the practice of magic is usually confined to initiated 
men, though Mrs. Parker mentions a witch-woman 
among the Euahlayi. 

In some tribes the magician Is so by birth ; 
among the Anulas only one kin performs these 
functions ; among the Tongarankas a boy inherits 
his powers from his father (Mauss, op. cit. 10 ; 
Howitt, 404). More often, however, Initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
the All-Father, or else knowledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
escaped miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of quartz, upon 
which their magic powers depend, ana which may 
he caused to leave their bodies if they partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Euahlayi believe that all magicians have a 
nagual (‘individual totem’), which is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whose shape they can themselves 
assume. 

The commonest form of magic, practised all over 
Australia, is ‘ pointing’ ; hair, etc., are used m the 
south and east ; spells are common ; in Queensland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be withdrawn by the 
mangani ; and magic may be worked by an effigy 
of the victim (Roth, 5. 28; Howitt, 354 ; Spencer- 
Gillen b , 455 ; Mauss, Pouvoirs, passim, etc.). 

In connexion with magic, mention must l>e made 
of rain -making. The office of rain -maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially , 
among the Dieri, where all participated in the 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost be termed re- 
ligious. The same remark applies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north. 

8. Totemism. —The nagual, associated with the 
magician among the Euahlayi and elsewhere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for pos- 
sible cases see Amt. Assoc, for the Advancement of 
Science Reports, iii. 515, v. 638 ; Science of Man , 
vii. 91 ; cf. Man , 1904, No. 53). Of kin totemism 
in the S. and E. we know little beyond the names 
of the animals. In some cases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Euahlayi there 
is no restriction. It is the nagual that is sacro- 
sanct, but it is forbidden to mimic or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human being 
(Howitt, 400 ; Parker, 21). 

The totemism of the north and centre appears to 
oe generically different from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
totems, and their connexion with Intkhiuma cere- 
monies, are all important differentia. Still more 
important perhaps is the fact that in the south-east 
totems are animals ; In the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, the latter 
fewer than the former ; among the Aruntas both 
in fairly equal numbers ; and m North Australia, 
as in New Guinea, the plant totems outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Anthropos, iii.). 

A progressive change is also noticeable with 
regard to the eating of the totem, which is per- 
mitted among the Arandas alone ; in both the 
Aranda and the Kaitish tribes the totem must be 
eaten at the Intichiuma ceremonies. Among the 
Warramungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, hut not eaten. Finally, in the Binbinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 
been mentioned above that the yunbeai (‘nagual’) 
may be regarded as a fourth soul There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordinary totemism. 
Among both the Euahlayi and the Warramungas 
one of the divinatory ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 


the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen \ 
519, 526 ; K. L. Parker, op. cit . 89). 

So-called ‘ sex-totemism ’ is found In South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, mainly 
on the coast. Each sex has & ‘ brother * or ‘ sister/ 
whom they respect and regard as the creator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals are usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

9 . Initiation ‘ceremonies.— The initiation cere- 
monies fall into two main groups: (I) the central 
tribes west of a line from near Adelaide to the 
south end of the Gulf of Carpentaria practise 
circumcision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub- incision also ; knocking out 
of teeth is known and practised in this part of 
Australia, but has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the west coast and in Victoria and New 
South Wales the initiation ceremony ^consists In 
the knocking out of the boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland border even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test the manhood of the youths. Whereas in 
the central area the ceremonies are performed by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi- 
leges gradually, the initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to all the jmvi leges of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in the govern- 
ment of the trite is naturally small until he has 
attained riper years ( Howitt, 509-677 ; Curr, op. cit, 
passim ; Spencer-Gillen h , passim). 

In connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must he made of the system of food pro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop- 
ment in Australia than in any other part of the 
world. Eyre {Journal, 1845, in 293) records parti- 
culars of South Australian customs. Up to the age 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any food ; then 
twenty or thirty different animals and birds were 
forbidden them ; ten years later some of these re- 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
married men up to the age of thirty-five were for- 
bidden eight or ten articles of diet ; old men were, 
again, free to follow their inclinations. There were 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and women. 

10 . Bull-roarer. — There are well-marked varia- 
tions with regard to the bull-roarer. In the south- 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramulun ; elsewhere in the colony and in Centra! 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine ; but the young men 
are taught its real nature at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to be male and female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer is 
rare, but here too the women are told that it is the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred bull-roarer is found, and side by side 
with it a small one, which Is simply a toy. In some 
parts of North Queensland children of both sexes 
use it as a toy, in others only boys. On the Bloom- 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 

; initiation ceremonies; but they are permitted to use 
it in the presence of women, so that it partakes 
more of the character of a toy. See Bull- roarer. 
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AUTHORITY . — Definition and scope . — The 
word ‘ authority/ as used in ordinary language, 
always implies a certain amount of eoerciveness. 
The most common meaning is that of a power to 
enforce obedience. But the sense varies according 
to the sphere in which the authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is the power which 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience are 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of authority, and dependence on the part of 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no appeal. Its judg- 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reveals it as operative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The final test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
authority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
issues in obedience. It reveals the process by 
which obedience is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persuade a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obedience. 
Yet there is a shade of difference in the two aspects 
of authority set forth above. In that view which 
regards authority as the power that commands 
obedience, we abstract from the way and means 
by which it persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must be obeyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, as proving its right to com- 
mand, as presenting itself in an attitude of per- 
suasion, as leading the object of authority to lend 
his own assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This power may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to the sphere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, the view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge which few others 
have at command. It may take the form of testi- 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is ~>r has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms ; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to influence 
action. 

The common element in all forms of authority is 
ultimately to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
belief. Without this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
be prepared to justify itself, and to show that it 
has the right to command, and the power to en- 
force its behests. It is not an end in itself ; it is a 
means to an end. What that end may be it is not 
necessary here to determine. It may be that 
Hoffding is correct when he says : 

* Authority can never be anything but a means, and the prin- 
ciple of authority is subordinate to the principle of personality, 
as mediate value must always be subordinate to immediate 
value. The burden of proof must always lie with those who 
wish to inhibit, limit, force, or pain. Authority pleads as its 
justification that it is the necessary condition for the complete 
carrying out of the principle of personality’ {The Philosophy of 
MeUgion, p. 279). 

To Hoffding the principle of authority, while it 
has its own place and function, is subordinate to 
the principle of personality. This is a different 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesis of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquainted. Hoffding is concerned with the 
principle of the Conservation of Values, and for 


the right estimate of values the principle of Per- 
sonality, he holds, is of supreme worth. It is not 
necessary to enter into his theory, or to discuss it. 
The mam thing is that for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. _ It must justify itself. 
There is another view which we may take from 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

‘Authority, as I have been using the term, is in all cases 
contrasted with Reason, and stands for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces 
its results by psychic processes other than reasoning’ (The 
Foundations of Belief , p. 219). * If we are to judge with equity 
between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which, in the main, we owe 
not religion only, but ethics and politics ; that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science ; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life ; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its superstructure. And though 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to 
say that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, we should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and being in- 
fluenced through the action of Authority ’ (ib. p. 229 f .). 

In drawing out the contrast between authority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with delight on 
customary opinion, habit, and on that ‘group of 
non-rational causes — moral, social, and educational 
— which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than reasoning.* He has forgotten to ob- 
serve that in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational influences in the 
midst of which we live, have been the products of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who have been 
implicitly rational from the beginning. All the 
causes which he claims for authority may be better 
assigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos- 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘ Authority as such is, 
from the nature of the case, dumb in the presence of 
argument.* It is instructive to read why it should 
be so. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that authority 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in groups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to which Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can we turn a deaf ear without paying an 
appropriate penalty. That penalty may he stated, 
and the sanction of any true authority may be 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may he broadly stated that in every sphere of 
human activity, and in every sphere of human 
thought, there is something which may rightly be 
called authority. The sanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each sphere, 
but in all of them there js authority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the spheres 
in which authority has its appropriate place and 
function. To do so would he to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, all the philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the human mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But we may ask — 

I. Is there an authority in science ? And if so, 
what are its functions, and what are its sanctions ? 
Waiving the question as to the abstract nature of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that we have won control 
over the external world, and subdued it to the uses 
of man ? It may he quite true that nature is more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that, while we speak of heat, light, electricity, 
gravitation, and dwell on these in our abstract 
fashion, every particle of matter is at the same 
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time in some state of 'temperature, in some electric 
condition, and so on. Yet so far science has read 
the meaning of nature, and has subjected itself to 
the authority of nature. The external world has 
been controlled by man, and subdued to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to its 
authority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore the law of gravitation, but, if he dnesso, he 
will never build a house. Practical work in the 
external world is possible only if a man submits to 
the authority placed on him by the nature of that 
world. We do not mean only that he must recog- 
nize those great and universal characteristics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and such like,— -he 
must have regard to the particular nature of every 
natural object with which he has to do. He must 
deal with stones according to the qualities of stones, 
with timber according to the qualities of timber, 
and with other things after their kind. These 
dictate to science and to men generally the con- 
ditions under which work must be done. In 
building his bridges man must make allow- 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for its expansion under heat. The nature of his 
material and the laws of physics speak to him 
with an authoritative voice, and if he ventures to 
disregard that authority, he must pay the price. 
He will find it sanctioned by tumbling houses, 
falling bridges, and general wreck and ruin. 
Nature will do anything for one who knows how 
to make her work, but she will do nothing for one 
who does not know her way and her limitations. 
We take from the sciences our first example of 
authority, and we have begun here because we 
find that the authority of nature can be Justified, 
and that reason quite recognizes the validity of 
the claim which nature presents to man in the 
system in which he lives. 

.Reason can recognize the processes and methods 
of nature. Indeed, the possibility of science de- 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science has 
questioned nature, has experimented with her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know- 
ledge of nature in the special sciences, and has 
succeeded in this venture just because it has 
recognized the order of nature as real, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that they may be verified in the 
processes and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as authoritative, and science has taken it as 
such. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tween the order of nature and the constitution 
of the human mind. The correspondence exists, 
whatever the explanation of it may be. It would 
lead us too far afield to inquire into the origin 
and character of the correspondence. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether we hold that mind gives 
laws to nature or the converse, the correspon- 
dence stands. Mind and nature are related the 
one to the other. So, whether we inquire into 
the order of nature or into the constitution of 
mind, we are led to something common to both. 
For nature is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of which it is conscious in itself. 

2. Authority of the laws of reason. — When we 
inquire, therefore, into the constitution of mind, 
we start with the presupposition that we shall 
find it rational, just as we have found nature to 
be rational. One of the chief characteristics of 
mind is that it has the power of transcending par- 
ticular experiences, and of making universS and 
necessary propositions, which it believes to be 


true always and everywhere. These judgment* 
are disclosed to it on reflexion, but from their verv 
nature they lie at the foundation of all expert 
enee, and without them experience would not be 
possible. They are of such a kind that the mind 
recognizes their truth and validity as mmn as it 
understands therm They bear on the face of them 
their own irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for us to think of an event happening without a 
cause. The law of causation niles our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event we are unable to con- 
ceive. Axioms are axiomatic. We cannot think 
without them. It makes no difference whether we 
call them * axioms/ or designate them 1 postulates’ ; 
in either case they are there as the foundation 
of all our thinking. Without them we should 
fall into contradiction, and lapse into confusion. 
Thought must be consistent with itself, that is, it 
must not be self-contradictory, and thought roust 
be consistent with reality. On the other hand, 
these universal and necessary judgments must be 
prepared to vindicate their validity. They must 
submit to criticism, and show themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
show themselves in all the glory of their self- 
evidence ; they mutt bo prepared to prove that the 
opposite of them is inconceivable ; and they must 
prove that, unless we accept them, our thinking 
will be self-contradictory. It in not noeesoary to 
enumerate these axioms. Two and two make 
four, a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time— on such axioms m these all are agreed, 
whatever the explanation of their validity may 
be. All thinking must assume the law of non- 
contradiction, m all fruitful thinking must re- 
cognize the validity of the laws of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are authori- 
tative in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce obedience to them under the sanction that, 
if they are disregarded, thinking will be inept, 
unfruitful, nonsensical In this sphere the anti- 
nomy between authority and freedom, between 
authority and reason, between the principle of 
authority and the principle of personality, does 
not emerge. For the principle of authority here 
is the very principle of reason itself, and these 
necessary and universal Judgments are those which 
make freedom, personality, and reason possible. 
For reason can be exercised only on the basis of 
universality and necessity. Because there is a 
fixed order of nature, and necessary laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may be conceived 
and realized. If there were no axioms, If there 
were no universal and necessary judgments, no 
fixed properties of things, it would not "‘be possible 
for mind to conceive ends and adopt means for 
their realization. Nor would it be possible for 
man to maintain a rational relation to a random 
world. The main thing, however, to insist on 
here is that these universal and necessary judg- 
ments speak to us with authority, coerce oar 
opinions and beliefs, and constrain os to action 
consistent with them. They have thus the note 
of authority, and enforce themselves on us with 
very drastic sanctions. Oar thinking, oar ad ion, 
and even our feeling must be consistent with them, 
and must proceed with a due regard to their 
supremacy, 

3- Authority in the sphere of civil life*— We 
have seen that authority is rightly exercised over 
us by the external order of the world, and by the 
laws of mind itself, and that the sanctions are of 
the most real and emphatic order. Can we find a 
legitimate sphere for authority, with appropriate 
sanctions, in the sphere of civil life, in the sphere 
of morals, and in the sphere of religion! It is 
impossible to say that in these spheres a denial of 
authority involves self-contradiction. Disloyalty, 
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disobedience, and anarchy are possible, as history 
abundantly shows. Take the case of government, 
and ask, What is the place of authority in it? 
Here clearly we must bring in a number of con- 
siderations which were not needed in relation to 
the authoritativeness of laws of nature and laws 
of mind. With his usual insight and sagacity, 
Bishop Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says : 

* The annexing 1 pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, 
in our power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this ap- 
pointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper 
formal notion of government. ... If civil magistrates could 
make the sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing 
at all, after they had passed them, without a trial and the 
formalities of an execution ; if they were able to make their 
laws execute themselves, or every offender to execute them 
upon himself — we should be fust in the same sense under their 
government then as we are now ; but in a much higher degree, 
and more perfect manner ’ (Analogy, pi. 1, ch. ii.). 

Attaching pleasure to some actions and pains 
to others, and giving notice of the appointment 
beforehand, is the proper notion of government. 
Let us take this conception with us, as we seek 
to investigate the function of authority in civil 
government. The State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the maker of laws: 
in its judicial function it is the administrator, and 
in its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local authorities are de- 
rived from the State. These may be administra- 
tive, like town and county authorities, authorities 
dealing with public health, and so on ; they may 
be judicial ; or they may be commercial ; yet each 
delegated authority derives its power from the 
State, and is responsible to the State for its exer- 
cise. The authority of each independent State is 
supreme within its own dominion. It might he 
asked, What is the State, and from what source 
is its authority derived ? That is too large a 
question to he discussed here (see art. Govern- 
ment). But it may he well to learn from com- 
petent authority what is meant by law, by 
sovereignty, and by subjection and obedience. 
Austin tells us that— - 

‘Laws set by God to men, laws established by political 
superiors, and laws set by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) are distinguished by numerous and important differ- 
ences, but agree in this, that all of them are set by rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational beings’ 
(Lectures on Jurisprudence , vol. i. p. 3 [3-vol. ed. 1861]). 
Again, 1 Of the laws set by men to men, some are established 
by political superiors, sovereign and subject ; by persons exer- 
cising supreme and subordinate government, in independent 
nations, or independent political societies ' (p. 2). As to the 
source of law, it is thus stated : 1 Every positive law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person, 
or a sovereign body of persons, to a member or members of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a monarch or sovereign member to a person or persons in a state 
of subjection to its author* (p. 169). Again, ‘The notions of 
sovereignty and independent political society may be expressed 
concisely thus: if a determinate human superior, not in a 
habit of obedience to a like superior, receive habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) 
is a society political and independent* (p. 170). 

It may "be well to refer in this connexion to 
Maine’s The Early History of Institutions , p. 
3491, for an independent contribution to Austin’s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to the 
theory itself, it is very abstract, and the great 
political facts are reduced and attenuated to ab- 
stractions, in which the fact of sovereign service 
and the loyalty of subjects have disappeared. It 
is well to have a description of abstract sovereignty 
and abstract obedience attenuated to the utter- 
most. Yet, after all, it does not help us much in 
our inquiry. It may be desirable for the student 
to read more modern contributions to the theory 
of the State, especially those which have been 
influenced by the philosophy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
this regard by Hegel. Reference may be made to 


Greens ‘Principles of Political Obligation’ (Col- 
lected Works, vol. ii. p. 445) : 

• a raist&ke to think of the State as an aggregation ot 

individuals under a sovereign — equally so whether we suppose 
the individuals as such, or apart from what they derive from 
society, to possess natural rights, or suppose them to depend 
on the sovereign for the possession of rights. A State pre- 
supposes other forms of community, with the rights which 
arise out of them, and exists only as sustaining, securing, and 
completing them. In order to make a State, there must have 
been families of which the members recognized rights in each 
other (recognized in each other powers capable of direction 
by reference to a common Good) : there must further have been 
intercourse between families, or between tribes that have grown 
out of. families, of which each in the same sense recognized 
rights in the other. . The recognition of a right being very far 
short of the definition, the admission of a right in each other 
by two parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being 
very different from agreement as to what the right consists in 
—what it is a right to do or acquire— the rights recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in a general law. When 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the position 
of members of a family towards each other and the dealings of 
families or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily recog- 
nized by a community of families or tribes, and maintained by 
a power strong enough at once to enforce it within the com- 
munity and to defend the integrity of the community against 
attacks from without, then the elementary State has been 
formed.’ 

For the vindication of the exercise of authority 
in a State, it is not sufficient to dwell on the ab- 
stract relationship of sovereign and subject or on 
the independence of a State ; the authority must 
he vindicated on other grounds. Green has shown 
that a State is not an assemblage of mere indi- 
viduals under a common government. Individuals 
are already united by moral bonds; they are in 
families, in tribes, and as such are in mutual 
recognition of rights and duties. Those in authority 
must do service, and must justify their action on 
the ground of recognized worth or good achieved; 
or even on the lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aristotle has well re- 
cognized and insisted on the obligation to service 
which attaches to those who exercise authority. 
He shows that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for the acquisition of wealth, or for 
military strength, or for the encouragement of 
commerce. The object of the State is the pro- 
motion of the higher life. When men are associ- 
ated together in a State, ‘the object of their 
association is to live well — not merely to live.’ 

* Virtue and vice are matters of earnest consideration to all 
whose hearts are set upon good and orderly government. And 
from this fact it is evident that a State which is not merely nomin- 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should devote its 
attention to virtue. To neglect virtue is to convert the political 
association into an alliance differing in nothing except in the 
local contiguity of its members from the alliance formed be- 
tween distant States, to convert the law into a mere covenant, 
or, as the sophist Lycophron said, a mere surety for the mutual 
respect of rights, without any qualification for producing good- 
ness or justice in the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, i.e. that it promotes the virtue of its 
citizens’ (Aristotle’s Politics, bk. iiL ch. 9, Welldon’s tr. p. 
124 f.). 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereignty must be 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must be an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
and justice are produced in the citizens. The 
State, in more modern phraseology, must be an 
institution in which a man can find himself, realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
full, and gracious life. It must he the home in 
which his ideals are so far realized, which in the 
history of the past and in the situation of the pre- 
sent affords ideals worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our. The authority of a nation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before them at the present hour, and by its pro- 
mise for the future. The authority of a State can 
neither be measured nor justified by the material 
force which it has at its command to enforce 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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the loyalty of the governed* Without loyalty 
the exercise of authority is hindered, confined, 
rendered ineffective* It makes no difference in 
the final issue whether power is exercised by a 
king or by the citizens themselves ; for, if it is 
exercised unworthily, it casts a blight on the dower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. Briefly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethical institution, and while material 
force is needed, yet the exercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always be 
exercised for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of the higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must go hand in hand in every State which 
is worthy of the name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of the claims which the 
State has a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of the individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obedience it is not pos- 
sible to speak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sphere must 
always be in such ways as to carry with it the 
consent of the citizen, to arouse his loyalty, to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to . 

f uicken him to do the State enthusiastic service, 
n this sphere, too, authority has to justify itself 
by its fruits. 

4 . Authority in morals.— We have passed In- 
sensibly to the exercise of authority in the sphere 
of moral life. Is there a Categorical Imperative? 
Is there an Ought, a law binding on us, which we j 
must obey unconditionally, and cannot disobey 
except at our direst peril ? To these questions it 
is not possible to give an exhaustive answer 
within our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of them so numerous, 
and the theories of ethics so manifold, that It Is 
difficult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
the ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, of goodand evil, and of right and wrong, 
and it has definite meanings when it uses these 
ethical contrasts. It has a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to the end of life, and that right and wrong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and wrong, it sets up a standard 
of conduct ; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
passes a judgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it speaks of virtue and vice, it recognizes 
an ideal of character which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

Students of ethics will remember Kauris treat- 
ment of the ordinary moral consciousness, which 
in his Metaphysio of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
way towards his theoretical exposition of ethic. 
Kant lays stress on the Good Will as the 
absolute example of Good. He insists that the 
aim of the practical reason is to produce an 
absolutely good will, not a will which is good only 
as a means to happiness. A good will is the 
supreme good, though it may not have attained 
to completeness. Inasmuch, however, as a per- 
fectly good will is not attainable in its fullness 
here, Kant proceeds to set forth the notion of 
duty. He assumes that the good will in its com- 
pleteness is wholly rational, and obeys without 
question or hesitation the law of reason. But in 
a being like man, who has passions and desires as 
well as reason, the good will is not wholly good. 
Hence the need of the conception of Duty. Kant 
insists that duty excludes not only all direct viola- 
tion of morality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even when these are not in themselves 
opposed to duty. In the second place, he shows 
that the moral value of an action is determined by 
the maxim or subjective principle of will which it 


manifests, not in relation to the object which acts 
upon desire. And he concludes, in the third place, 
that duty may he defined as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (cf. J. Watson, The Phil- 
osophy of Kant Explained [11*01 j, to which the 
present writer is deeply indebted). Man, how- 
ever, is a being whose desires are not invariably 
in harmony with reason. But a good will cannot 
be determined by natural inclination ; it must be 
determined solely by the principle of duly for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants and desires which demand 
satisfaction, and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire? In answering this question, Kant 
passes from the analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness to the problem of moral philosophy. And 
among other questions he asks this one, What is 
the nature of the supreme good ? He derives it 
from the idea of moral perfection, which reason 
forms a priori and connects inseparably with the 
conception of a free will. The principle of mo- 
rality is, and must be, independent of experience, 
and derives its authority solely from reason* As 
Dr. Watson says : 

* We learn three thing* : firstly, tt»l all mcsrml conceptions 
proceed from ration entirely a priori ; secondly, that it is of 
supreme importance to set the conceptions of morality before 
the mind in their purity, and not rncrch in the snicrwt of a 
true theory of morality, hot also m an aid in practical lift ; and 
thirdly, that the principles of port practical reason, unlike those 
of theoretical reason, do not depend in a sense upon the peculiar 
nature of man, but are derived from the very conception of a 
rational being, and therefore apply to all rational being* * (m t 
ctf. p. 317). ‘ ' “ 

Following out these assumptions, Kant proceeds 
to set forth the metaphysic of morality. The 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, and in pur- 
suance of it he sets forth the laws of the universal 
imperative of duty. * Act as if the maxim from 
which you act were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature/ Another law reached by 
him after a prolonged discussion, into which we 
cannot enter, is, * Act so as to use humanity, 
whether in your own person or in the person of 
another, always as an end, never as merely a 
means*’ And a third law arises to complete the 
series : * Act In conformity with the idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which 
lays down universal laws, or action/ [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.} Enthusiastic 
Kantians have compared these with Newton’s 
three law's of motion. There need 'be no hesita- 
tion in recognizing their abiding worth. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in ‘acknowledging 
the indebtedness of mankind to Kant for his 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent gain that he has shown the 
impossibility of deriving the Categorical Impera- 
tive from what he calls the Hypothetical Im- 
perative. It Is the practice in some schools of 
thought to derive the binding character of obli- 
gation from the fact that, if wo are to gain an end, 
we must use the appropriate means. This is quite 
true. If I am to become a teacher, I must qualify 
myself for the office. And so with regard to the 
use of any other means by which an end is gained. 
I may decline to 'be a teacher, and so be discharged 
from the training needed for a teacher. But I 
may not decline to 'be moral. The demand of 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra- 
I tion the world is indebted to Kant, 

The severely abstract character of Kant’s ethic 
has given rise to difficulties. It is hard for the 
student of Ms ethic to find a point of contact with 
this working-day world. It is also severely intel- 
lectual, and seems to disregard the real nature of 
man. A common prayer of religious men, both in 
the congregation and in solitude, is, * Incline my 
heart to keep Thy law.’ If this prayer is answered, 
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and the heart is inclined to keep the law, immedi- 
ately the act is removed from the sphere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality with emotion would seem to destroy 
its character. Yet on some occasions Kant seems 
himself to be filled with emotion. This is specially 
the case in his commanding and striking address 
to Duty, and when he contemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. Are we to say that in these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality ? The 
truth seems to be that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousness has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as disturbing ele- 
ments, as hindrances to the working of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. He has not apparently con- 
templated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because he likes to do it. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love the law, how 
does it stand with him? Is he moral or is he 
outside of morality ? Apparently in his analysis 
Kant has left out this possibility. It is curious to 
reflect that Herbert Spencer also comes to a similar 
conclusion, for he thinks that in a perfectly evolved 
State the sense of obligation will cease, as duty 
will become pleasure, and the strain will no longer 
be needed ( Data of Ethics, § 47). In his exposition 
Dr. Watson says : 

* A perfectly good will agrees with the rational will of man 
in conforming to objective laws, but it differs in not being 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning as applied to the Divine will or any other holy 
will, such a will being by its very nature in harmony with the 
law of reason. Imperatives are therefore limited to beings 
whose will is imperfect, such as the will of man, expressing as 
they do the relation of objective law to an imperfect will ' (op. 
cit. p. 318). . 

It seems a somewhat curious outcome, is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its 
rationality, and consent with my whole nature so 
completely that all its impulses, desires, and 
longings are constrained so thoroughly that all 
opposition to it passes away ? Is the imperative- 
ness of the Imperative less than before ? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it binding on myself ? 
Does it cease when I am able to make it wholly 
operative ? It would seem, therefore, that there is 
something lacking in the analysis of the moral 
consciousness instituted by Kant. It neglects feel- 
ing. It forgets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone ; to the will alone. It 
commands that the inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires shall he yoked to duty, and that man 
as a whole and as a community shall become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when the will of 
man becomes wholly the good will, nor does obli- 
gation cease when man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to he a statute when it be- 
comes a song, nor does the law vanish when the 
heart of man is inclined to keep it. We may not 
inquire further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor need we discuss the various 
views of it which have appeared in the history of 
ethics. It is sufficient for ns to have indicated 
that morality has authority, from whatsoever 
source it may be conceived to flow. Man feels 
that he is hound to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standard, and to attain to that 
ideal of life which can be described as good. The 
inward moral feeling must agree with an objective 
reality, and his judgment of values must be rooted 
in reality. The objective worth must be realized in 
the inward life. Here, however, we pass beyond 
the bounds of ethics, and enter into the sphere of 
religion. , _ , 

5 . Authority in religion. — In the sphere of re- 
ligion, authority takes on a new form, speaks to 
us with a new voice, and passes from the sphere of 


the impersonal into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says : 

* All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious con- 
sciousness they possess truth, and they have always regarded 
religion as constituting their true dignity and the Sabbath of 
their lives. Whatever awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all care, ... we leave behind on the shores of time ; and as 
from the highest peak of a mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earthly, we look down calmly on all the limita- 
tions of the landscape and of the world, so with the spiritual 
eye man, lifted out of the hard realities of this actual world, 
contemplates it as something having only the semblance of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, bathed in the 
beams of the spiritual sun, merely reflects hack its shades of 
colour, its varied tints and lights, softened away into eternal 
rest ’ ( Philosophy of Religion , Eng. tr., vol. i. p. 3). 

It is in the sphere of religion that all the 
authorities referred to above are harmonized, 
unified, and made effective in a grander manner. 
For it is here that we can gather them into a 
unity, and see them to he one, for they reflect the 
absolute, central unity of the universe. When we 
speak of the unity of nature and the authoritative 
character of its system, we really mean the unity 
which is given to the universe by the mind which 
informs it, and by the presence enshrined in it. It 
is the primary revelation of God, and speaks to us 
with a Divine meaning; and when we read its 
meaning we are thinking the thoughts of God. 
So, also, when we read and decipher the laws of 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
and act on its axioms, we are dealing with reason 
which is not merely ours, hut is also objective and 
authoritative. So, also, when we read history, 
dwell on the life of man organized into communi- 
ties, and realize what in this sphere authority and 
subjection mean, here too we are in a Divine pre- 
sence, and the powers which be have been ordained 
of God. All authority is thus ultimately Divine 
authority. This is true whether we regard the 
world from the theistic or from the pantheistic 

E oint of view. In the latter case authority comes 
:om the perfect whole, in the former case it comes 
from the living God who has made, sustains, and 
rules the world. So, too, the binding power of 
morality flows from God. It is for this reason 
mainly that we are dissatisfied with the analysis 
of Kant, and regard it as imperfect. For religion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it from the 
dry abstractions on which it delights to dwell, and 
strives to bring it into the warm relation of per- 
sonal affection. It would relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal law or to abstract truth, hut to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Loving Will. 
Religion would not distinguish minutely between 
a Divine nature and a Divine will, nor would it 
seek to derive the Divine authority from a Divine 
will as distinguished from a Divine nature, for to 
religion the Divine will is only the expression of 
the Divine character. . 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law, religion regards it as valid 
in its own place and way. They are expres- 
sions of the Divine nature, and express it as 
far as they can. But nature is an imperfect ex- 
pression of the Divine nature. It may show forth 
certain aspects of the Divine nature, hut the full 
meaning of God cannot he expressed in nature, or 
in human reason, or even in man as yet. God has 
really put a meaning into His works, and that 
meaning we are hound to read. Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as we have 
been able to read it. There is a wider, deeper 
meaning in history, and in the nature of man, for 
here we deal with a world of persons, each of 
whom has or may have a meaning in himself. 
But even here the language of human life ana 
destiny which God has had to use to express xiifl 
meaning is not adequate to its work. For man is 
imperfect, man has been so far non -rational and 
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non-moral, and the meaning of an absolutely moral 
and rational Personality cannot be expressed by 
these imperfect means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal God, and their value 
for religion consists in the fact that they reveal 
the living, personal God. It is for this reason 
that they speak with an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authority 
is God, and the motive to obedience is love to God, 
who has thus revealed Himself to man through 
nature, reason, and history. The ultimate sanc- 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something new. 
No longer is man impelled by the fear of conse- 
quences, or by the dread of an external penalty 
somehow connected with disobedience. The 
strongest sanction is t-hat^ he dreads with un- 
speakable terror the possibility of estrangement 
from God, and of losing that fellowship which is 
his very life. 

This, then, is the nature of authority in religion. 
And it sums up in itself all other authorities. Jfc 
deepens the sources of authority, it transforms its 
sanctions, and in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to be observed that this 
authority is wielded by God Himself and by Him 
alone. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He alone can command the conscience. Any 
other authority is at best ministerial, and is 
authoritative only in so far as it can produce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Laws of 
nature, laws of reason, laws of civil authority, 
laws of morals, are binding on men so far as they 
are laws of God, and no further. This seems to 
be what authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious point of view all 
things and agencies have their value in this, that 
they express God’s meaning, and are of worth Just 
so far as they are able to express that meaning, j 
Thus they have to be supplemented and added to 
by those other ways of Divine expression which 
are to be found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelations of God. This is not the place 
for a lengthy discussion of revelation, or of that 
form of it which Christians believe to be the 
highest and fullest, viz. the revelation of God given 
to man in Christ. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revelation of God in Christ there is a com- 
plete expression of the Divine nature, and the 
manifestation of authority binding on all. Truth 
for the intelligence, life for the heart, and energy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Leaving these topics for adequate treatment in 
their proper places, we may note here that the 
authority of God vindicates itself on every ground 
on which it could be vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the wisest and the most pure, to the mightiest ami 
the greatest. We bow down to this authority and 
regard its behests as binding, not merely because 
we recognize its right to command, but because we 
find also that its service is perfect freedom, because 
we are persuaded that it cau guide, strengthen, 
comfort, and console. Here also authority ap- 
pears finally in its strongest and most persuasive 
form. Perhaps the most picturesque, as it is also 
the strongest form of authority, is that exerted by 
a person upon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to the general in whom they trust, think of 
the devotion of disciples to a master, think of the 
loyalty of men to a great political leader ; they 
will work for him, serve him, live for him, die 
for him ; his word will send them forth to fulfil 
his will or die. This element of personal devotion 
appears in religion in the very form which religion 
in its highest flights takes. From this point of 


view natural laws, laws of reason, laws of morals, 
become ways by which we acquaint ourselves with 
God ; but these do not satisfy, they simply impel 
us on to acquaint ourselves with God ana be at 

peace. 

From this point of view certain discussions re- 

f arding the ways by which God makes Himself 
nown simply "become irrelevant. There is no 
need to inquire into infallibility, or inerrancy, or 
any other categories of the same kind. These are 
categories which men cannot use. Nor are they 
needed. For the ways by which God makes Him- 
self known are simply means to an end, and we 
need not spend time on their characteristics. We 
only ask, Do they lead to God? However good 
and sure the ways may be, their ultimate value 
lies in this— that they lead to God. Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their beauty, inerrancy, and so on, till they place 
them in a position which belongs to God* alone. 
It is time that men should use them as they are 
meant to be used, and cense to attribute to them 
qualities which belong to God alone. 

Authority then is real is ever present with men, 
is indispensable for the training and education of 
man. It is exercised in many ways and in many 
degrees. It has to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of power, and by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it 1ms to meet the demands of human 
reason, to satisfy the requirements .of the human 
conscience, and to prove itself tiny guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The mull 'must find 
in it purpose, guidance, ami energy ; the heart 
must find in it something to stir the emotions, to 
win the affections, and to arouse the higher pas- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it truth, principle, and reality. 
When we trace all authority up to God, we have 
named that name which at once satisfies all the 
demands that men have a right to make on the 
authority which confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 

Tie PolUm of Aristotle, tar. Welldoo, London, 
1883; Austin, Ledum m Jurwpnahmm, 111., Loudon, 1883; 
A. J. Balfour, Fmndmtimi of m(kf% Loudon, mi ; T. H, 
Green, CoHeetel Fort#, «t NtUlwhip, tondon, 1886, ’tot it 
p. 448 ; H, Hdffdlng’, PMfoi, of fyfignan, ©ct, Meyer, London, 
1806, p, 279; j. Mart mean, Seat of Authority in Religion*, 
London, 1881; D. W. Forrest, Auik&rUp §/ChriM, Edinburgh, 
1906; J. Oman, ¥i*im ami AuthmiMy, Loudon, 1883; A. k* 
Wh&tetey, The inrnr Light » London, 1808; A* M, Fairhalra, 
Catholicism Raman and dmikmm, 1898, up* 100, 333. 378; 
W. Ward (Rom. Oath.), ‘The Philosophy of Authority in 
Religion,* in UJ l (1902-8] 677; B. E. Warfield, * Augustine's 
Doctrine of Knowledge and Authority/ In- Prmrnim TMmdmimi 
Review, v. [1907] 353. 329 ; j. Kaftan, * Authority m a Principle 
of Theology,' in AJTk W. (1800] 6' 7 8 ; J. H. Bernard, * Authority 
and Infallibility,* in Rrpo«iiar f 'sixth series, xii {1906] 173; 
J. H. Newman, t)*r*tnpment ef Christian Doctrine, 1878, p. 75; 
J. Watson, The PhUm&phy of Rant £®§iammi t 1801, 
also The PMimapkimt Bmm%?Rdigmn t IS©#* jj* 1 : A, Sabatier, 
The Religions m Authuritg, i»M ; A, R6viue, Prategamena of 
the History of Religion, 1384, p. MS. 

James Ivbrach. 

AUTOMATISM,— Originally the ‘automatic* 
meant that which happens of itself and without 
any visible external cause, and the uses of the 
word in the various sciences may all be traced 
back to this etymological signification. 

t* The first of these is the' phtfMfHfirn ri. When 
motions are observed in an organism which are not 
apparently initiated by any external stimulation, 
the action is described as automatic, and this 
automatism is one of the chief marks of & living 
body. Physiologists, however, generally hold that 
such spontaneity is only apparent, being really a 
secondary rearrangement and interaction' of the 
chemical and physical forces which have been 
taken into the organism,* AH physiological activity 
is thus taken as continuous with and included in 
the general scheme of physical interactions, 

* See, however, art. ATrwmojq p. 213*, and H. Dritscb, The 
Pkiia»<^kp : ofih» "■ 
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2. When this point of view is extended to the 
psychological plane and confronted with the fact 
of consciousness, it may engender that form of 
psycho-physical parallelism known as psycho- 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to form 
a closed system with a fixed amount of energy 
and incapable of being affected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory be denied that consciousness has any 
efficacy, i.e. that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem ; but it may be 
regarded as an epi-phenomenon , a sort of unsub- 
stantial reflexion which accompanies, and is pro- 
bably in some unexplained way produced by, the 
flux of physical changes, or as a series of changes 
running parallel to, and somehow corresponding 
with, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
different order. The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallelism is to distinguish 
sharply between psychical and physical process, 
and it has the methodological advantage of freeing 
the consideration of the latter from the perplexing 
influence of the former. It may assume a double 
form, according as the automatism is supposed to 
be conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon- 
scious, the motions of the organism merely simu- 
late the phenomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals are unconscious 
automata of this kind. But inasmuch as the only 
consciousness of which any one has direct experi- 
ence is his own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, be extended also to human actions. Another’s 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawn from his actions. We assume our fellow- 
men to be conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are. But though in our own case we have 
direct experience of the existence of consciousness, 
we have not even here direct experience of its 
efficacy, if (with, e.g ., Hume) we choose to set 
aside the testimony of the direct experience of 
agency as a proof of ‘ causation.’ The theory of 
psycho-physical automatism, then, fits in well 
enough with the assumptions of physics; but it 
comes into conflict with the biological presumption 
of the survival- value of any characteristic of life 
which has been progressively developed. For, 
unless consciousness possessed efficacy and altered 
the course of physical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have had survival-value. A com- 
plete refutation of psycho-physical automatism, 
however, can be achieved only by displaying the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3. In psychology proper , action is said to be 

automatic wherever the organism functions with- 
out the voluntary control (and in extreme cases 
even without the knowledge) of consciousness. 
Thus functions which are ‘ automatic * in the first 
sense may or may not be ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sense of 1 automatism ’ is 
adopted, it follows that all bodily motions are 
* automatic ’ also, in this third sense. In practice, 
however, psychologists do not work with this 
theory, but are wont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic psychic processes. Auto- 
matism in this sense is closely related to the 
phenomena of Volition and Habit (g-v.). 

Fully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
position on a continuous scale, the other end of 
which is steeped in complete automatism. Such 
volition appears to be the condition of organic re- 
sponse only to relatively new situations, and, as in- 
volving effort, strain, thought, and time, is too. ex- 
pensive a process biologically not to be economized 
as much as possible. Accordingly, the volitional 
character of an action recedes more and more 


into the background as a function becomes estal. 
lished. As actions become familiar and habitus., 
by repetition, volition and consciousness both tenc 
to fade from the experience which accompanies th<- 
action, though for a long time the continuance 0 1 
these factors as powers kept in reserve is- .sug- 
gested by their re-appearance in emergencies, li 1 
this way what was originally a highly conscious, 
difficult, snd volitional act [e.g. walking or read 
ing) may become degraded into almost any degree 
of facile automatism, though it should always be 
remembered that this psychological declension 
means a biological gain. Hence it may even be 
maintained that the distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and the 
primary automatism of all the organic functions 
which are not (normally) under the control of the 
will or within the cognizance of consciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The difference be- 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a newer and of an older date, and 
primary automatism may be regarded as that part 
of vital functioning which has become so regular 
and certain as no longer to require conscious super- 
vision. This interpretation is evidently attractive 
from an evolutionary standpoint, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined with some biologically 
acceptable theory of the transmission (or apparent 
transmission) of habits. 

The philosophic importance of this secondary 
automatism is considerable. For it enables the 
moralist to include within the sphere of his com- 
petence many acts and processes which as experi- 
enced are no longer voluntary or even conscious, 
and so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
ethical data. It plainly suggests, moreover, a 
definite theory of the origin, function, and future 
of consciousness. If it is a law of function to 
tend from the conscious and volitional towards 
the habitual, involuntary, and unconscious, it 
would seem that any perfectly adjusted func- 
tioning must be unconscious, that consciousness 
itself was essentially a concomitant of a disturb- 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
was both the beginning and the end of conscious 
life. Thus consciousness would be essentially 
evanescent and transitory. This inference can 
be avoided only by denying that the growth of 
automatism is to be conceived as a mechanical 
process. It must be conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, i.e. as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions upon stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciousness which always 
has more work than it can properly attend to, 
and so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their urgency. A good deal of evidence may be 
adduced, from the actual distribution of conscious- 
ness and automatism in the performance of organic 
functions of the same antiquity, to show that the 
lapsing into automatism does in point of fact occur 
in this teleological way. 

4. In addition, however, to the actions which 
are removed from conscious control after having 
once been conscious, other automatisms are found 
to occur which seem never to have formed part of 
the conscious personality. They seem to be initi- 
ated outside the normal course of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may assist it, 
or more frequently disturb it, whence they are 
usually regarded as pathological. Such auto- 
matisms are usually sporadic and discontinuous, 
but may attain to a considerable degree of co- 
herence and persistence in cases of ‘multiple ’ and 
‘alternating’ personality ( g.v .). They have been 
classified as sensory [e.g. dreams [#.v.] and visual 
and auditory hallucinations [<7.^.]) and. motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter- 
pretation raises the important question of sub - 
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conscious mental life (see St T BCOKSCiorsNK,ss) and 
its relation to consciousness. It is also thought by 
some that in such automatisms traces of super- 
normal knowledge and powers may be detected, 
and these have been claimed as evidence of the 
possibility of communications from the departed. 
Their biological value for the guidance of conduct 
is not as a rule great, and this is precisely the 
reason why they 'are usually treated m patho- 
logical. But the whole subject has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is clear, however, that? 
historically these automatisms have contributed, 
greatly to "the belief in possession, inspiration, and 
in the supernatural generally. 

Liter atcrs.— *.* Michael Foster, TextJmk of Phyttotm, 
Load. 1900.—*. T. H. Huxley, CatlecUd JSfcwtf*, tod. 1988-91 5 
S. H. Hodgson, Mtetaphysic of Bxperimu, tend. VM t it 2, 

| 6; J. Ward, JSatumlmn and Agnmtitmn, tend. MB, 
Lecfc. 12; W. James, Principles of Ptyekotoyit , Land. 1800, 
i. ch. 6.-3. H. Spencer, principle* of Pm •duiomf, toad. I SSI, 
§§ 212, 218, 244 ; W. James, t.e.— 4. F. W. H. Myers, Hmmn 
Personality, tend. 1903 ; P. Janet, Automatisms Pmffhd&jviue, 
Paris, 1889 ; T. Flournoy, tk$ Indnt & la planets Man*, Paris, 
1000 ; Sidis and Goodhart, Multiple Permmiitw, Kew York, 
1906 ; Morton Prince, The BinoekUkm of a Prrmmalitp, Ism 
York, IMS. F. Cb S. SCllXLhKB. 

AUTONOMY. —The term ‘autonomy,’ an em- 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly political, 
signifying civil or national independence. Some 
authors of the 17th and ISth cents, uws it to denote 
the freedom of the religious conscience. Kant is 
the only one who introduces it into the language 
of moral philosophy, in a truly characteristic sense 
(* Grand legung zur AfetaphystK dcr Sit ten,’ Strmmt* 
Hake Wcrke, ed. JRosenkninz, Leipzig, 1636-1845, 
viii. 71 fF. ; * Kritik der praktischen Vernunft/ *4 
p. 145 IF. I. By autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the faculty that the will possesses of being its 
own lawgiver, of being itself, by its own nature, 
the source and substance of the moral law, the 
moral law itself. 

Under what conditions can the will be auto- 
nomous ? 'When it is determined by its own form, 
not by its object. This condition is fulfilled if the 
will obeys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those maxims {Le. motives) which can be trans- 
formed into general laws. The will which always 
acts with regard to the universal, as such, provides 
its own laws ; it is autonomous ; it is free. 'For 
to be free is to obey absolute imperatives, and. 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, but solely of reason as practical 
reason. 

The opposite of autonomy Is heteronomy. It is simply the 
subjection of the will to some object or other, is. ultimately, to 
the desire of being* happy, Ifeteronomous Imperatives are 
never absolute, because they imply empirical conditions in the 
subject and object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
times. They therefore cannot submit to that moral position 
which consists in the unconditional surrender of the free will to 
absolute laws (i.e. of the will to Itself, for nothing is absolute In. 
the practical order of things except liberty itself) ; or, in other 
words, of the empirical wilt to the pure will One form of 
heteronomy is theonomy. It consists in obeying God, because 
He has sanctioned certain laws, arbitrarily Imposed by Him* by ' 
namns of punishments and rewards. 

The ethics of autonomy, therefore, is the ethics 
of the pure will or of liberty. This pure will 
naturally has an object, hut it is not the matter of 
this object that determines it; it is its form only, 
or rather the quality that makes it worthy of 
being sought after by a will which aims at realizing 
the universal, Le. general, laws. Thus general 
happiness can be sought after by a free will * yet 
not always so far as to embrace the well-being 
of humanity, which is of interest to our human 
sensibilities, but only in so far as it can form the 
contents of a general law, which concerns the 
understanding of all rational beings. 

Autonomy is a kind of summary, forming the 
kernel of Kantian ethics. Before it can be 
* These numbers refer to the paragraphs of the article. 


; thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
examination of the ethics must be made. We 
shall coniine ourselves to a few brio! remarks. fo 
particular, notice that in Kant the idea of an 
autonomous will baa two motive#. » I » The first i 8 
the conception of liberty that if 1ms within it 
According to Kant, the will civises to be free when 
; it is determined by the at t rat lion which any object 
| other than itself may exercise over if ‘This jg 
I what might be called the am flic **to*m*nt of Kant’s 
! eihieft. In all love, of whatever kind it j», he per. 
| reives only motives that are governed by the 
passions and self, |2) We must desire the uni- 
versa!, for only tin* universal in presented to ua m 
an element of pure reason ; all that is empirical is 
contingent. Here we find oumdves in the presence 
of the rational and social element of Kants ethics. 
These two arguments, which in Kant are blended 
in erne, are in reality of very di Iterant kinds. The 
submission of the empirical will 10 the pure will is 
not connected with the idea of the universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewhere with the wkmhI ; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal a fleets the 
will only when it become* the object of an attrac- 
tion* the contentful » feeling, Kant’s ideal is & 
will which is identical with reawm* but experience 
doe* not bear out the infomire* and it in not con. 
dhndvely proved, that the man whose will has 
' become ** pure** in the wanm implied by Kant* is the 
moral mtm par esfrUrmf, !« serins* imtewi* that 
he would lack what const it u to* flics mi! of all com- 
plete and profound morality. The Kantian idea of 
autonomy is &n abstract idea ntripjied of all psycho- 
logical ba.sk, It- rXjfr«‘AM‘s an ideal of liberty in- 
deed, but Kant was quite unable to deduce from it 
practical rules for human conduct, 

Of present-day philosophers, the chid to revive 
the idea of autonomy k Chihcn F l>i«t Kt Irik des 
reines Wilkmst/ Smiem ekr Phi 'l\m*phk\ 1807, pt 
it,}. But, inspired by Fichte’s ideas, Cohen con- 
ceives autonomy* not m the faculty of preetieel 
reason, producing laws freely for human conduct* 
but m the faculty of man, making the human 
individual the supreme end of all ' his actions. 
Under this conception, autonomy becomes, in a 
direct and positive manner, a nodal principle, 
which it is in Kant only indirectly or rather 
negatively, 

Lttsiurrt*.— P, Jodi tfaftsft&A t# <f*r Bthik in dir mmmrm. 
Phiimmhu, mmnn, ; F» Paulsen, Bnittprt, 
1866; V, Deltas** imphikmphie 4# Rant, ffcri*, IWL 

EuciIne Khkhardt. 

avalokiteSvar a. r 1. The no me.* —{a} 

Invam, which, among nnfy&yikas (philosophers) 
and bMktm (devotees) alike, refers to the personal 
and supreme god, means etymologically 1 king/ 
* monarch.* It is an epithet common to tie Bodni- 
s&ttv&s* or at least— for that name includes every 
individual who seeks to attain the Bod hi, even 
although he la still a * natural man ’ (mihagfana) 
—to all the Bodbisattva* who are in complete 
possession of the qualifications of Bodhlsattvfts, 
viz, those who are * great Hodhisattvas* fBodhb 
s&ttvfeMah&anttva), ‘ masters of the ton stages of 
Bodhiaattva-ahip* idaimbMmiMmm} (see Afo/id- 
ryutpatti, *22, 15). But, when *pmkim{ of Avalo- 
kita, who h not only a * great god* out a *gmb 
providence/ we cannot forget that Biva is called 
the * -great lord * (Maheivarn) or simply, * the lord * 
(ilmra}. ' ■ ■ 

{5} The meaning of the compound ‘Amlokltot* 
vara* is not at all dear. Scholars do not agree as 
to its signification. It may mean either 4 the lord 
of what we aw/ i*e» ‘of the present world/ or *of 

* See Kern, Gmeh, L SS4 # Inter, wit mlimmimm* *S ; Burrsouf* 
/ ntrodticium, SS§ ; MiaaytlL Qmmtmim ». 7: * le »o»ve- 

volt tent" ; Grtinwedtl, JLamaim t »* l!j<i ; Hhys iJavlda 
Buddhism (im% p. m%; Waddsil, Mmaimn, p. 4G» m& 
JR AS, ism; WaCtev*. Tmm*Ckimm, 1 54$: *the beholdiiur 
lord.’ 
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the view/ or ‘the lord whom we see, 5 ‘the lord 
revealed, 5 ‘ the master who is or was seen. 5 * 

But the Tibetans, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘the lord who 
looks 5 ; for their translation ‘ Spyan * ras - gzigs 5 
seems to dispense with the idea of ‘visible lord. 5 f 
Some modern interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to signify : ‘ lord who looks down 
from on high. 5 This meaning is not quite satis- 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha ( ‘ Bhagavanmukhavalokana- 
para 3 ) and at the creatures with a look of com- 
passion (‘ karundsnigdhdvalokana ’).£ 

This interpretation makes Avalokita an active 
present participle, which, as M. Kern remarks, 
is bad grammar ; but Bumouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument against the current 
interpretation, and we may agree with him.§ 
Further, from the grammatical point of view, 
Avalokitesvara, ‘lord of compassionate glances 5 
=Avalokana, ‘lord of special mercies, 5 ‘lord with 
compassionate glances. 5 H Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order to 
see everything and to save everybody ; he is called 
‘the all -sided one, 5 ‘ samantamukha. 3 IT 

(c) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one which gives us the best idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is LokeSvara, Lokandtha , 
‘ Lord, Protector of the world. 5 M. Kern expresses 
it very well when he says that he is the ‘ god of 
the present, 5 ‘he who bears the world, 5 ‘son of a 
Buddha (Amitabha), as the present is the son of 
the past, 5 the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law 5 (j Dharmakdya), the present form of the 
Buddha, ‘ the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amitabha, who dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise. 5 ** The texts clearly show that 

* See Kern, Inscr. uit Battairibang : ‘lord contemplated’ = 
Avalokita igvara=vyakta isvara, i.e. a name of Siva; ‘lord of 
the view or of that which is seen ’=drsti-guru, i.e. another name 
of Siva. 

f Spyan-ras ~ chak$us> ‘eye.’ It is a lofty expression. We 
have, e.g ‘ thugs-rjei spyan-ras-kyis gzigs-pa : karunachaksusa 
avalokayan’ (Sarat Chandra, Diet). Gzigs also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning * to see,’ and, owing to the influence of 
the name of Avalokita, meaning ‘to give,’ ‘ compassion.’ If the 
Tibetan translation caused any doubt, the following quotation 
from the versified Karanda (Burnouf, Introd. p. 226) would dispel 
it : * He is so called because he regards with compassion beings 
suffering from the evils of existence.’ The Mongol has niduber 
utcfiektchi, * who beholds,’ from niduber utchego , * to see,’ from 
nidun, ‘ eye.’ 

X Stidham (text of incantation), quoted by Foucher, Icon. ii. 
pp. 16, 18. Waddell explains * look down from on high ’ by the fact 
that the usual dwelling-place of Avalokita is on mountains. 
This information is correct, and establishes a point of contact 
between Avalokita and Siva. But the prefix ava has no such 
precise meaning. The vyavalokana , ‘glance,’ like the smile 
(smita) and the beam ( ratimi ), is a mode of communication. 

§ Burnouf, Introd. p. 226, note. Parijita {Mahavyutpatti, 126, 
63) seems quite clearly to mean parijitavan, and it as possible 
that there are other examples. 

|| See B6htlingk-Roth, s.v. lok with ava (§ 2). Further, 
avalokita means *a person to whom good-bye has been said,’ 
‘one who has been seen for the last time’ (see indexes to 
Divyavadana and Mahavastu). Avalokitesvara is indeed the 
lord of the departed and the help of the dying. The present- 
writer owes these valuable observations to Mr. F. W. Thomas. 

Lotus, ch. xxiv. ; Kern, ii. 171; Beal, Catena, 384. Like 
samantachandra and samantalokha , it is an epithet common to 
all the Bodhisattvas (Lalitavistara, 560, 11). 

** See Kern, op. cit. With regard to the solar character of 
Amitabha and Avalokita, the first of the meditations on Ami- 
tabha, as it is described in the Amitayurdhyana , is full of in- 
formation: ‘all beings . . . see the setting sun’ (see § 9}. 
Amitabha is Siva unrevealed ; Avalokita is Siva revealed. 
The infinite indivisible light which characterizes the former 
( amita-abha ) is contrasted with the finite light (mita) of the 
latter ; ‘ Brilliant is LokeiSvara, who bears on his head Amitabha, 
brilliant with, as it were, the appearance of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.’ Elsewhere Avalokita is repre- 
sented as having the sun as his body ( dinakaravapus ). The 
Paradise of Amitabha is closely connected with the town of 
Varuna in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
called’ Sukha (Max Muller, SBE xlix. p. 22). It may also 
have some connexion with the city of Kusavati, where the 
‘great King of Glory' reigns (. Mahamdassanasutta , SBE xi. 
p. 247). 


Avalokita is the sun; and, in fact, Padmapani, 
‘lotus-bearer, 5 which is a name of Avalokita, * is 
also a name of Surya (‘sun 5 ). Avalokita is the 
Visnu of the Buddhists. 

2. If Avalokitesvara signified originally ‘ the lord 
who is seen, 5 ‘ de geopenbaarde Herr, 5 * the revealed 
god, 5 it looks as if we ought to trace back this 
conception to the very origin of the personage 
under discussion. This would present difficulties.* 
However that may he, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and monographic material 
historically, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gives an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion as described by the sources 
are two very different things. 

3. Although the Mahavastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the bhumis (‘ spiritual stages 5 ) of the 
Bodhisattvas, although it abounds with ‘ areas 5 or 
‘ fields of Buddhas 5 { Buddhaksetra ), there are no 
Great Bodhisattvas in it, playing the part of pro- 
tector of creatures and patron of Buddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita. 

In the Lalita , among the 32,000 Bodhisattvas, who 
listen to Buddha, the author mentions Maitreya, 
Dharanlsvara,t several others, and particularly a 
Mahakarunachandrin. Dr. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Tibetan translation, this last name is re- 
placed by Mahakarunasattva (‘ Snin-rje chen-po 
sems-dpa 5 ); now Mahakaruna , ‘the great and 
merciful one, 5 is one of the innumerable synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
whether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular opinion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in the Lalita.% 

4. A great many authorities § do not give 
Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place him 
along with a certain number of companions, five 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Bodhisattvas, 
and accord him a kind of pre-eminence : ‘ the 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Manjughosa 
at their head . . ., 5 ‘Avalokita, Samantabnadra 
(‘the wholly auspicious 5 ), Manjughosa (‘lovely 
voice 5 = Man jusri 5 ), Ksitigarbha (‘ earth- womb 5 ), 
and V ajrin ( * thunderbolt - holder 5 = V ajrapani), 5 
whose special task is the struggle against the 
demons. 

In these texts we are confronted with a great 
superhuman saint, the chief of that noble group of 
Bodhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
constitute ‘the congregation 5 ( Sahgha ) or third 
jewel. Avalokita plays a most important part in 
some of the sutras, e.g. in the Dharmasahgiti, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compassion, 5 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one must give oneself np entirely without fear of 
committing sin ; if the exercise of charity involves 
wrong-doing, it is yet better to suffer the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of the hope he has 

* The present writer thinks that M. Kern gives a perfect 
explanation of the nature of Avalokitesvara, who is a Buddhist 
Siva in visible form, while Amitabha is the Siva Brahman. The 
former is characterized by the ‘ measured ’ light of the sun and 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite light ( amita ). The 
Battambang inscription is very clear. But the present writer 
thinks that before becoming Siva, Avalokitesvara was a 
Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named Avalokita. 

+ ‘Lord of the earth,’ one of Siva’s names, a ‘ dhy&nibuddha ’ 
in the Suvarnaprabhasa ; according to Waddell, ‘a common 
title for Man ju§ri’ (JBAS, 1894, p. 55). 

X Lunar names ( chandra ) are frequent among the Bodhisattvas 
(cf. Mahavyutpatti, 23). 

§ e.g. Bodhichary avatar a (ch. ii. 1, 48). In Mahavyutpatti 
(published a.d. 816-838) 23, we find the following order : Avalo- 
kite^vara, Maitreya, Akaiagarbha, Samantabhadra, Vajrapapi, 
Manjugrikumarabhuta, Sarvanivarapaviskambhin, Ksitigarbha, 
Mahasthamaprapta, Ratnaketu, Ratnapani, etc. It must be 
observed that Ratnapani (a future so-called Dhyanibodhisattva) 
is not the first of the Bodhisattvas * beginning with Ratna ’ and 
also that ManjuSrf holds quite a subordinate place. Cf. Dhar- 
masahgraha , xii., where among the eight Bodhisattvas there 
is no mention of Avalokita. 
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placed Ib von,.* Avalokita is a Great Bodhisattva, 
but he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 

the first. . , t . . . . 

It is probably this sta^e m the history of Avalo- 
kita that is represented In the very old reliefs, 
where a ‘ Lotus-bearer 1 P&dmapam (afterwards 
the equivalent of Avalokita} appears with four or 
seven other Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below* a Buddha. + 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 
position is better established, must originally 
have taken precedence of him,? and there are 
noteworthy and well-authenticated writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon {Mahuvyutpatti) 
and the Chinese records, which lead us_ to believe 
that Maitreya was able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must be noticed that the rble 
of 4 Good Bodhisattva,’ helpful and divine, the 
very noble (paranmrya), the giver of security 
(abhayandada), etc., was divided among K$iti- 
garbha and his companions, before it became the 
more or less exclusive designation of Avalokita. § 
Now it must be borne in mind that the preceding 
remarks are very hypothetical ; for, from the 
dawn of the Christian era, in certain circles at 
least, Avalokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

5. Lotus of the True Law , SukhdmiimjiiJm, 
A mxtdyurdkyCmasutra. — (a) Avalokita is not the 
protagonist of the Lotus, but there is a 'whole 
chapter on his dpmrefa, his * gesta/ in Skr. his 
m&mtmya. 1} He is far superior to the other Great 
Bodhisattvas i Ak§ayanmti, etc.), who along with 
him listen to S&kyamuni, with the single exception 
of Manjuiri, who is probably his equal. He is the 
‘saviour’; it is better to think of him than to do 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the form IT of Buddha, Bodliisattva, Mahesvara, 
Kuvera, Vajrapani,** as the case may be, the more 
easily to fulfil his task of mercy. Ak§ayamati 
(‘ undecaying intelligence ’) presents him with 
flowers ; he divides them between S&kya and the 
stapa of an 4 extinct * Buddha. According to the 
versified text, his real dwelling-place is in the 
‘ Sukhakara,’ the paradise of Amitabha, where he 
sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha. 

* Sec p. 28ft ; Bodhieharydvatdra, p. 814. 

f See Grunwedel, Buddh. Art in India, pp. 196, 201 ff. 

t Maitreya Is the only Bodhisattva acknowledged In the 
Little Vehicle. He Is the second in Mahavyvtpatti, 28, the first 
In Bharmmaiigraha, adi; and plays the chief part in the 
foundation of the Great Vehicle. Grunwedel (Buddhistiscke 
Burnt) has some hesitation in recognizing Avalokita in the 
Gfindhara sculptures, and is certain only of the identification 
of Maitreya (Buddh. Art in India f p. 192 m). Nevertheless, 
the view winch, following his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supported 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognized by 
the Little vehicle (Beal, Buddhist Records, il. 61), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who were 
more interested in the heaven of Maitreya than in that of 
Amifcfibba, more interested in the coming of Maitreya than 
in the present living Avalokita (see especially ib. it 228, i. 
227). 

§ More or less exclusive, according to Wassilieff, as is proved 
by the collections of the one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, Rgyu, xiv.; Avalokita, Maitreya, 
Xkfifiagarbha (Khagarbha), Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, ManjuSri, 
8arvamvaranavi§kambhin and K§itigarbha (Wass,, 175), the 
eight Bodhisattvas of the Dharmasafigraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of Gaganaganja. 

8 See the translations of Burnouf and Kern. The tfdhatmya 
forms ch. xxv. of the Chinese edition. In China it is one of 
the official texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
kusu, 162 : Beal’s tr.. Catena, p. 888). 

U The Sikf&s ascribes to every Bodhisattva this power of 
transformation. Even the wish of all the Bodhisattvas to be- 
come food and drink (pdnabhojana) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 

** The association of Vajrapani with divinities who are any- 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of Tara (ed. de Blonay) Vajrapani begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita. See E. Senart, Cmgrte d’ Alger, 
* Vajrapapi ’ ; and below, p. 259*> n. 8. 


(b) The Sukhdvati and the A 771 itayu rdhycl nasfdra * 
supply us with a very fine theology of Amitabha 
and Avalokita, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera- 
tions of bhakti , or devotion. 

Amitabha or Lok&n&tha was in ancient times a 
bhiksu called Dhannakara,f ‘ mine of the law 5 • It 
is now ten ages (kalpas) since he became Buddha, 
and it will be a very long time before he is extinct. 
In principle all the Buddhas are equal ; they possess 
the same intrinsic perfections, the same knowledge.? 
But it is very probable that they are differentiated 
in the exercise of their Buddhahood, according to 
the vow that they have made. Now Dharmak&ra, 
the future Amitabha, under the Buddha Lokesva- 
rariija,§ vowed that, when he readied Buddha- 
hocxf, he would have a ‘ Buddha field, 5 wondrously 
blessed, the happy land {SuMmmti),\\ and that is 
why there flock to him from all the 4 Buddha fields* 
the beings appointed to nirv&tm, either as future 
arhats or as Buddhas. IF It is with Amitabha 
that those who are guilty but possess the promise 
and potency of deliverance spend their period of 
probation in lotus-flowers; with him also the 
iodhisattvas become prepared for their last birth, 
by having good importunities of going to visit, to 
honour, and to listen to the Buddhas of all the 
worlds. # * A f ter this period these Bodhimtiv&s will 
Wome Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of our age that he will appear as 
the thousandth and last' Buddha of the age. ft 
The Bodhisattvas are not equal among them- 
selves. In the heaven of Amitabha there are two, 
Avalokita and Mah&ath&mapr&pta,?? almost as 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on thrones 
equal to his. Avalokita is the more majestic ; this 
is due to his vow to bring all beings, without ex- 
ception, into the * happy "land/ And while his 
glorious body illumines a great many worlds, he 
traverses them all in different forms, some- 
times real and sometimes magical ; like Amitabha 
himself, he has parts of himself incarnated here 
and there ; he never forgets for a moment his rfile 
as provider of the Sukh&vatf. And it is lie, rather 
* Sukh&mtivyuha (Chinese tr. 147-186), In two redactions, 
edited by Max Muller, A need. Oxmimma, and also In fac-tlmlle. 
Musto Guimet, il, translated In SBB xllx, with the AmUAym, 
the Skr. original of which seems to be lost (translated into Chinese 
in 424). On this text cf. alto JBTS, 1884, 2. 1. 

f On the human antecedents of Amita and Avalokita, cf. also 
Bftmusat, Fo-kmm-kL 

t There are two things which have no limit, the brilliance of 
AmitAbha and the prajMpraiibhdna of every Buddha, The 
light of Amitabha Illumines all the fields of Buddha, owing to 
the * special vow 1 of 'this Buddha to lighten hit own field ana an 
infinite number of other fields. Although Amit&bba is pmised, 
glorified, and preached by all the Buddhas, he cannot lay claim 
to any kind of monarchy. A fairly just; Idea of the system may 
be formed by regarding the Buddha* a* saint* (In the Homan 
Catholic sense of the word), who are all mint* for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or less 
powerful saints. Cf. Mahdmstu, ML 330. 16. 

§ A name of Avalokita. 

S More refined in charity is the wish, expressed in Karuw 
pu^darlka ‘to have a Buddha, field* Inhablfcid by inferior beings 
overwhelmed by calamities, in order to have a more worthy 
object of pity, 

1 to the kingdom of Amitabha all toe Bodhisattvas are in 
their last birth, and live there without limit, owing to. their 
special wish (prai}idMna'viM$a) to ' save, others, ft is note- 
worthy that our text, admits the •xtsteno* of arlmfcs, saint*, 
according to the Little Vehicle, i.r. beings appointed to attain 
to nirvana without pawing through' the .g tag* of Buddhahood.. 
The Great Vehicle believes 'that all Wm 'win .'become Buddhas, 
but this was not the belief of Hiuen Triang. 

** They do not even have to move In order to worship and 
listen to the Buddhas of all the worlds. 

ft Schmidt, Uber die tausend Buddhas (p. 106 ) ; and ECmusat, 
Cosmogonie, Mitanges Pmthxmm. 

It In modern (Tibetan) pictures of the Sukhfivati, Vajrapani 
takes the place of .MaMathSma; (Itouch^ .83). 

The Japanese representation of the 'Sukhfivati is . neater the 
onginal text. Maitreya, Avalokita, and Mahasthfima often have 
stupas on their heads (Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, p. 193 and 
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than Amitabha himself, who is the lord of the 
Sukhavatl.* 

This ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitabha and Avalokita corresponds, in our 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very different 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Little Vehicle, the Buddhas were 
only instructors ; in the ‘ rationalist 5 Great Vehicle 
they have become models, and the Bodhisattvas 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors ; + their 
presence does not in any way lessen the necessity 
for personal effort. In the Sukhavatl, Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth (a Kraisnavite metaphor). There 
is, however, one reservation : beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins’ are excluded from the Sukhavatl. 
The Amitayurdhyana does away with this restric- 
tion : the parricide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Vi§nupurdna, have to dis- 
tinguish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, etc., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(c) It is to this period that the iconograpnic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
Chinese pilgrims had given us their testimony, 
before the archaeologists examined them; and 
we are quite justified m referring to them here, as 
the Amitayurdky&na speaks of statues in which 
the characteristics of the god are reproduced. We 
find isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 

f iant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 
e is facing Maitreya, Tara, and Manju^ri, and 
probably also Mahasthama — wonderful statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist world 
from the extreme North-West to Ceylon. X They 
give us a sculptured representation of the texts, 
which describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualities of the gods. The Amitayurdhyanasutra 

E laces a ‘magical* Buddha, twenty-five leagues 
igh, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated on the left of Amitabha ; this is clearly repre- 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Hiuen Tsiang), where Avalokita 
wears in his head-dress a seated statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be- 
ginning, was identified with Amitabha. § 

The Chinese pilgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
that worship was bestowed on the Bodhisattvas, 
Manjusri and Avalokita, and on the Prajna. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
was worshipped in a district which is quite ‘ hum- 
anistic* ( Buddh . Records , ii. 61) — the same thing 
appened with the statues of Avalokita in Ceylon 
— but he tells the curious story of Gunaprabha, 
who, when he was transferred to the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained bhiksu * is superior to a Bodhisattva 
(i. 192).|I 

* He is called SukhavatiSvara (Trikanidatesa). 
t See the * Code du Mahayana en Chine,' where Avalokita 
does not play any part at all (J. J. M. de Groot, p. 98). 

X The information of the Buddhist pilgrims on this point is 
confirmed and explained by the miniatures published by M. 
Foucher. The last inscription devoted to Avalokita is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, cf. Foucher, Icon. 110 ; 
Beal, Buddhist Records, u. 247 ; JRAS , 1900, p. 42. Some 
authors think that Mount Potala, to the east of the Malay 
Mountains, is perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
well known that this Potala has been transported to China and 
to Tibet ( Taranatha , 144, 203 ; Foucher, Icon., 28 ; Waddell, 
Lhasa, 1905, pp. 364, 388). , „ , ■ 

§ The relation between ‘ Dhyambuddhas’ and their Bodhi- 
sattvas is explained in the art. Adibuddha. Wassilieff mentions 
Vairochana as the father of Avalokita. Of. Griinwedel, Buddh. 
Art in India, p. 196 f. 

|| For a study of this problem the reader is referred to art. 
Matt a van- a. To avoid any misunderstanding, let us merely 
point out that the Avalokitavrata and the Bhadrachariprarii- 
dhana (Nanjio, 1142), which corresponds closely to it, are looked 
upon as sacred texts by the Sautrantikas, who are supposed to 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 


6_. Avalokita rises still higher in the Kdranda- 
vyuha* and in the Surahgama ; + but here the 
theology seems to be extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a sutra, but with Puranic 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate that, 
on account of the above-described notion of the pro- 
vidential polymorphism of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with all the Hindu deities, both mild 
and cruel. Avalokita is a Buddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and a magician. 

[a) In some of its features the K&randavyuha X 
recalls the Lotus and the Amitayurdhyana-. 
Avalokita learns the law from Amitabha, he comes 
to worship Sakyamuni, and brings him flowers and 
Amitabha’s compliments ; he is therefore in some 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantabliadra : no Buddha possesses clair- 
voyance ( pratibhdna ) equal to his, all the Buddhas 
together eould not estimate his worth. No other 
being besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in seeing, and each 
pore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat . 
p. 25), regarded from another point of view, that 
the inferior gods issue: the sun and the moon 
come out of his eyes ; § Mahesvara, who will be 
called Mahadeva, and receives the promise of 
Buddhahood, comes from his forehead; Brahma 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour; from his fingers flow rivers which cool 
the hells and feed the pretas ( ‘ ghosts *) ; he terrifies 
all the demons and puts Vajrap&ni to flight. || 

There is no need for astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician ( vidyadlii - 
pati, anekamantraSatavaJdrna ) ; he is in possession 
of the formulae (in which he glories in the Ami- 
tayurdhyana) ; but, above^ all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula dm mani padme hurfi.^ 

* See the Calcutta edition, 1873 ; Csoma-Feer, p. 246 ; Hodg- 
son, Extracts ; the summary of Rajendralala (Buddh. Lit. pp. 
95, 101) ; the masterly exposition of Burnouf (Introd. p. 221). 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.d. 616 (Schlagint- 
weit, p. 84 ; Rockhill, p. 212), but the original is supposed to 
have been in existence from the time of the mythical king 
Lha-tho-tho-ri (a.d. 427); see Griinwedel, Myth. 451, 247. On 
the Mapi-bka-hbum, ‘the hundred thousand precious com- 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, which is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time, see Rockhill, 212, and Schla- 
gintweit, 84. For the history of the Raksasis, cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ii. 241. 

f Ch. vi. See Beal, Catena , 39. 284 ; Nanjio, 399 (tr. a.d. 
384-417); Wass., 175 ; Csoma-Feer, 249 ; and the quotations from 
the Siksasamuchchaya. Enumerating the innumerable, we dis- 
tinguish 32 manifestations of the god, 14 cases in which he 
provides safety, etc. For the worship of Avalokita and Ami- 
tabha the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

X Sakyamuni speaks to Maitreya, Sarvanivarapaviskambhin 
and Ratnapani. Avalokita receives 61 designations. Are the 
lists of 108 names later? 

§ Suryavalokanakara (see Foucher, loc. cit.); cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

H Vajraparcividravaiiakara. In the Bodhichwry avatar a, Vaj- 
rapani is par excellence the demon-dispeller, and the charitable 
visitor of hells ; but from most ancient times Avalokita too has 
been engaged in the salvation of infernal beings. 

It is this famous formula that is in view in the Divyavqd&na 
(foot of p. 613) which makes no mention of Avalokita. Sakya- 
muni imparts it to Ananda ; it was preached by the six Buddhas, 
it is known to Sakra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a talisman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Introd. p. 541 ; Kern, Gesch. i. 400). 
The Tibetans claim that it fell down to them from heaven 
about a.d. 400. So far as the present writer knows, it is neither 
mentioned nor contemplated in Nanjio, No. 326 (tr. a.d. 420), 
which contains two dnara^is and two bijas. A great deal 
has been written about the ‘formula of six syllables.’ We may 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1831 ; R6musat, Melanges, p. 99, 
Fo-koue-ki, p. 118; Schlagintweit, pp. 54 and 65; Griinwede], 
Lamaism, p. 82. 

There is no doubt that the tantrik literature gives it ar. 
obscene interpretation. Mani and padme in this jargon have 
a verv distinct value. On the other hand, Rdmusat’s cosmo- 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable. See 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 
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Is there a Buddha who possesses this ‘ hexausyliabic 
(sadctksarl) knowledge {vuiijd} * 1 No, Is there a 
being who possesses it ? No, It belongs to Av&Io- 
kita alone, and he reveals it to whomsoever he 
pleases. This magical omnipotence has ifce other 
side; whoever knows the formula does away with 
the god, whose 1 heart,’ i.e. * mystery/ the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

Further, the single word ‘ Adored one ’ (mndita) 
is a sufficient description of him. He is the refiige, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sahgha all in one. Who- 
soever pronounces or traces on ids body the magical 
syllables receives a body which participates in the 
body of the thunderbolt ( mjrakiya$anra) t the 
apex of knowledge of the Buddhas { Tat Mg a ta- 
vlanakoii), and becomes like a dhatu&tupa, a stupa 
with relics, f 

{b) Iconography and the manuals of incantation, £ 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous way, prove that this deification of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
close connexion with worship and daily idolatry,! 
All the Tibetan forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, which are attested as early m 
the 10th and 11th cents., but are undoubtedly 
much more ancient. In fact, our literary evidences 
{mdhrinm) prove that the foreigner had had an 
influence on the mother - country, for there are 
representations of Avalokita, as well as of other 
gods, after the fashion of Udyina, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossible to describe the whole 
iconography of Avalokita; that task has quite 
recently been performed extremely well. 11 We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features. 

Avalokita is polymorphous ; but, in many eases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retains the 
human form, two anus and a head. There is 
usually on his head a small figure of the Jina 
Amitabha.1T In one hand he "bears the lotus 
( padma ),** with the other lie makes the gesture ! 
of the * bestower of favour/ and a ghost (prcta) 
is represented holding up its thin lips towards 
the ambrosia which nows from his fingers. As 
satellites Avalokita has Tar& (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva {* horse- 
necked 1 ), the guardian of the 36,500,000 magical 
formulae, and Sudkana, who is also a friend of 

*This magician (mdy&rin) with eleven heads — this shows 
the best ana truest form of his polymorphism — is incom- 
prehensible. He appears and disappears like a meteor ( jmlatm 
tv&gnipindab). He has a hundred thousand arms and a hundred 
thousand times ten million eyes. He exists in the past, the pre- 
sent, ^ and the future (trikdla). He was at work when Sakya- 
muni was merely a worshiper. There is no limit put upon 
his activity except when all beings have entered nirvana. The 
Buddhas, in fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
* matured/ and who owe everything to him ; there is deliver- 
ance only in the hexasyllabic formula. 

f Let us recall the fact that the Karapdanpuha in verse adds 
some details in the * Adibuddhiatic ’ sense (see art, XoimmoHA). 
But note that there is nothing to indicate the generation of 
Avalokita by Amitabha (in the Mapi-bka-hbum, Avalokita is 
born from a white ray from Amitabha's left eye, or he issues 
from a lotus as a young man of sixteen years of age) ; nor is 
there any trace to be found of the system of the * Dhyfmi- 
buddhas ^and their ‘ sons ' ; Vajrapani is a malevolent wing, 
Batmipani Is a personage of secondary rank, Avalokita Is 
nowhere, so far as we can see, called Padraapani. 

t The bija of 'Avalokita seems always to- be hrih ; bis mantra 
Is the hexasyllabic formula (see the beautiful plate, Schlagintweit, 
p. 55), but sometimes we find offi vajrad/mrma hrify. 

■. $ There are representations of Avalokita after the style of the 
" Kdraipimryuha and of the Mdpajdtdbhisambodhi. 

$ Foucher, loonopraphie, i, and ih . . 

H Trikdimah^a, which gets' its information from Vyadi (Vln- 
dhyavasin f) gives the names Loke6vara, Amitabhasekhara, Pad- 
. mapani, and also Khasarpana, Karandavyuha, Sukhavatx6vara. 
Tara is 'the daughter of Avalokita. 

** Already at Safichi the ‘lotus’ is represented in the hand of 
a great many personages, as an offering intended for Buddha. 
Those who carry lotuses are not all Avalokitas, for Maitreya is 
among them (see Grunwedel, Buddh. Kunst, p. 1G7). It is 
worthy of notice that neither the Lotus of the True Law nor the 
Suhhdvati nor the Amitdyus nor the Rdra^a seems to know 
Padmapani. 


Maitreya. When Avalokita has four arras, two 
of them are joined in anjnli (the hands forming 
a cup) as a sign of respect; the cither two hold 
the lotus and the rosary. But the ascetic attri- 
butes are the antelope'i* *kin and the water*poL 
And then, when the gml receives the names of 
Siva, Amoghapft&a, H&lfthala, NHakantha, l’adnia- 
n&rteAv&ra. etc,, his arms, his faces, and his eves 
become multiplied, and he carries trident* encircled 
with serpents, skulls tilled with flowers, bows, 
arrows, etc. 

Among the curious figures, those which 

clearly show the identification with Siva, the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy ; {1} the figure of Siih- 
hanida f * lion’s cry s )» This /was tin* name given to 
the solemn declarations of $&kyaninni ; Mafijnsri, 
who in Buddhism is the personification of wisdom, 
is mounted on a lion. Avalokita becomes confused 
with Manjusri, is seated cm the Mon, carries the 
book and the sword of Mafiju4ri« imt all the time 
retains, his own attributes as well. (21 The figure 
with the thousand arras, in which the anas," ar- 
ranged in the form of a peacock's tail, give a 
graphic representation of the metaphor ; * this is 
a sculptured interpretation of jthe universality 
of the god. |3) The figure with eleven heads 
| fthms* three, three, one, one, the last one being 
| the head of AmitAbhn) and a thousand arum is the 
i translation, m it wore, of Ids former name Samoa- 
: tamukha.t It eorre«|wnde to & legend which shows 
| very dearly the diameter of Avalokita : * May my 
| head split asunder/ the god had said, ‘if I fail in 
! my vow to save being! 1 '—an old Buddhist ex pres* 

; sion. As a matter of fart, he did give way for 
: an instant to dioeouragament, on seeing the in- 
efficacy of his efforts ; his head split into a thousand 
pieces, and Amit&bha put it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in which the old 
is mixed with the new* 

We shall also quote a modern Nepalese inscrip- 
tion which gives a good account of tfie dignity and 
the physiognomy of our hero : ‘ The chiefs of the 
Yogms call him the King of the Fishes {Matty- 
mam), the devotees of the female deities { i&kta*) 
call him Sakti, the Buddhists call him JLofei- 
vara. AH honour to this being, -whose true form 
is Brahma/i.’S This identification of Avalokita 
with the Sakti par excellence, t\«. with the per- 
sonification of the cosmic female energy, shows, 
in a more striking way than the coupling of the 
god with the twenty-one TiriwJ that the "Chinese 
transformation of Avalokita into & woman had 
probably Wen already effected in India,! 

7 . We need not say very much about the Tibetan 
doctrine of incarnations, according to which all 

* * With m eye la the palm of emb band * {Sandberg, Collo- 
quial Tibetan, p. 187). sometime* mi§ sixty •mix arse*- are 
represented (Foucher, Catal U% 

f See Schlagintweit, p. 54 ; Schmidt, Fomimngm, p. SCfi (tee 
head is broken into ten piece*). Tbit number recalls 

the eleven Rutlras, and shows us Avalokita as % dispiised Siva. 
[Being V&giSvara, he is none the toss BxshiuA. when he becomes 
Siva.] It may be useful to mention that the Amiukita- 
ekadaftamukhadh&ranh (Xanjlo, 827. 088) were translated into 
Chinese in 657-58Z. Among the other Kamanin ■ (Mtthdnytd- 
Pftti , 23, 31, 33, 28, W) the most famous Is Hatuantabhadra 
(Lotus, xxvl ; Kern, p. 437, note), a double of Siva, and tee 
only one of the * l>)b‘!o»t^hl«attva» * who is safe a pip* 
(vajra, ratm, padma, 

X Inscription dated 792 ; we Ind. Antiquary, lx, 192, Kern, 
Verttmiqmg, p. 14 ; m Matsyendra, *» Wilson, it 80, and i 
£14 ; Kern, op. at, 42, and Mvt, AVjswiI, jL 849 tt. He belongs 
to the mysterious line of * Siddha®,* master* of the Hafhaycg®, 

; civilizers (?) of Nepal. Sometimes he is the son of Adinatha, 
and is placed five spiritual generations previous to Oorakb* 
mUh ; sometime! he is 0omkbnith*« dlwple. There may.' 'be 
concealed under 'Ms name a historical persons^ e Identified with 
Abjapani - PadmapapL But although the mythical explana- 
tion finds very little favour, euhemeriam in 'such a subject 
seems almost chimerical. An Important looaogiaphlo 'detail 
is teat Avalokita; is 'white, ■except; in Nepal, where he Is '.red 
(Foucher, Cat, 15, etc,). 

§ JBTS, 1894, 2. 1. 

1 On the Chinese Avalokita, see EStel, Handbook, p. S dt 
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the monastic dignitaries are nirmanas (sprul-pa= 
khoubilgan) of the chief deities ; it will be suffi- 
cient to refer the reader to the article Lamaism 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that Ava- 
lokite&vara, the patron of the Tibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the Great Lama {rgyal- 
ba ryga - mtslio), while Amitabha dwells in the 
Great Pandit (Pan-chen) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though without adequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the theory is a recent 
invention (1640). There is no doubt that Lamaic 
hierarchy is peculiarly Tibetan ; but it is quite as 
certain that many Hindu Siddhas or Yogins have, 
by their magic, succeeded in identifying them- 
selves with gods. 

Literature.— D etailed bibliography in Burg-ess, Arch. Sur- 
. vey of Western India , No. 5 (1883), p. 14, and Griinwedel, 
Mytkologie, 1900, notes 29. 

ORIGINAL SOURCES . — Lexicons ; Mahavyutpatti, Dharmasan- 
gTaha, Trikandagesa, Saddharmapundarika, Sukhavatlvyuha, 
Amitayurdhy§,iiasutra, BodMcharyavatara, Karandavyuha. 

Tibetan sources. — Csoma-Feer, A MG ii. *330; Sarat 
Chandra Das, Dictionary , p. 806, J AS B (1882) ii. 126. 

CHINESE SOURCES. — Nanjio, Catalogue , 1883, Nos. 327 ff.; 
Beal, Catena , 1878 (Surafigama); the Buddhist pilgrims. 

Besides the general works of Hodgson, Burnouf, Wassilieff, 
Kern, Koppen, Schlagintweit, Pander, Waddell, and Grtin- 
wedel, the reader is referred to Wilson, Select Works , i. 213, 
ii. 1-39, Bauddha Tracts from Nepal , 1862 ; Kern, Inscrip. uit 
Battambang t Amsterdam, 1899, Vermenging van Qivaisme, 
1888; Foucher, Iconographies i., 1899, and ii., 1905; Blonay, 
D4esse Tara, 1895 ; Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddh. Art m 
India 2 , 1901 ; Waddell, * The Indian Cult of Avalokita,’ 
JR AS, 1894, 51-89, Gazetteer of Sikhim , 1893, p. 260 ; specially 
on Iconography, Burgess, Arch. Surv. Rep. of Western India , 
No. 9, Bombay, 1879, and No. 5, 1883 ; Pander, PantlUon des 
Tschangtscha Butuktu, Berlin, 1890. 

L. de la Vall&e Poussin. 

AVARICE. — Avarice may be defined as an ab- 
sorbing passion for earthly possessions and a selfish 
gratification in their retention. It includes both 
the getting and the keeping of wealth. In the 
getting the avaricious man is tempted to put aside 
all considerations that stand between him and his 
object, and in the retention he looks less to the 
beneficial use to which any possession can be put 
than to his own luxury in possessing it. In ordin- 
ary language, avarice is largely restricted to this 
second feature, while the passionate desire that 
begets the avaricious character is described as 
covetousness (wh. see). Avarice is thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the storing of 
wealth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. Covetousness stirs up the discon- 
tented to clutch at what other people have ; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily all that he has. 

The avaricious mind seems almost to make money 
or possessions ends in themselves, and yet it may 
be doubted whether money is not always thought 
of as a means of gratifying the love of pleasure or 
the love of power in some of their many forms. 
The miser gloats over his gold, but even in his 
most debased state he probably sees in it the possi- 
bility of acquiring ease or satisfying ambition. He 
probably pictures in his imagination the splendour 
with which he might surround himself, the security 
he has against poverty, or the greatness of the one 
who will inherit all as his heir. Certainly, at first, 
avarice leads men to amass money because of the 
command it gives over the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, and because of its efficacy as an instrument 
of ambition (cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory 2 , 1886, ii. 172). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
strongest human passions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of power ; although it may continue even 
when pleasure and power seem no longer likely to 
he gratified. In its last stage it becomes repellent 
to all, as its selfish absorption reveals the degrada- 
tion and folly of the mammon -worshipper. 

The degradation of avarice is graphically described by Dante, 
who represents the miser as cleaving to the dust, in Purgatory 
(Longfellow’s tr. xix. 120ff.)~ 


1 Even as our eye did not uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things. 

So justice here has merged it in the earth.’ 

A similar conception is found in Milton’s description of Mammon 
(Par. Lost , i. 680 ff.), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were always downward bent — 

* admiring more 

The riches of heav’n’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d, 

In vision beatific.’ 

Of. also Bunyan’s account of the man with the muck-rake, who 
was so intent upon the things of earth that he had no eye for 
the crown of glory. It is little wonder that the folly of the 
miser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly possessions 
is keenly felt by the noblest writers. Dante ( Inferno , vii. 64) 
expresses the thought of all spiritual minds when he depicts 
the ignorance and folly of avarice— 

‘For all the gold that is beneath the moon, 

Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.* 

The miser is represented frequently in literature, as in Moli&re’s 
L'Avare and in Plautus’s Aulularia , on which Molifere’s play 
was founded. The unhappiness of the avaricious is well 
summed up in the closing words of Euclio, the miser in the 
Aulularia: ‘Nee noctu, nec diu, quietus unquam eram: nunc 
dormiam.’ He has bestowed his treasure upon his son-in-law, 
and has thus divested himself of all future cares. Now he 
hopes to sleep quietly, while formerly he had no rest by day or 
night. 

The petty meannesses of the miser are illustrated in the 
Characters of Theophrastus (ed. Ussing) : ‘ If he gives a dinner, 
he does not serve up as much food as is necessary. . . . When 
sent out ... on a public commission, he leaves the provisions 
for the journey to his family, and lives at the expense of his 
fellow-travellers. ... If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or is about to have his daughter married, he speedily undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present.’ 

Restraints may be put upon avarice by the laws 
of a country. Thus, certain methods of increasing 
wealth may be declared illegal. Stealing, fraudu- 
lent practices in trade, adulteration to make extra 

E rofit, the exaction of exorbitant interest, may all 
e declared punishable offences. Law may also 
deal with the misuse of wealth, e.g. money may 
not be hoarded by any one in such a way that his 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
is not allowed to be dependent on the State for 
support while he has money at his command. A 
father is bound to use bis wealth to support his 
children. Children are bound to support their 
parents. In these and other ways law may put 
limits to the right of a citizen to hoard possessions. 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
bound up with all theories of socialism or com- 
munism. Under these all private capital would be 
almost, if not altogether, abolished. Rent might 
still be paid to the community, but interest would 
cease. Each individual would be remunerated in 
proportion to the services be had rendered. Thus 
socialism would seek, by abolishing the present 
system of competing capitalists, served by com- 
petitive wage-labour, to strike at the system that 
encourages the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an effort may be made to 
check avarice by one great act, as by the vow of 
poverty, depriving the subject of all personal 
interest in property and all power over it. This 
vow, along with the vow of chastity and obedience, 
was adopted by the Dominicans and Franciscans 
to complete the irrevocable surrender of those who 
entered the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of general ethical and Christian 
truths to the personal life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth. . Christi- 
anity teaches that selfishness is a deadly sin which 
must give place to a supreme love for God, and to 
the love of neighbour as well as self. Wealth is 
to be looked upon not as an end in itself, but only 
as a means towards attaining higher ends in life. 
When a man earns money, he should not be taken 
possession of by worldly things, hut possess them 
as if he possessed them not. He should not hoard 
wealth uselessly in fear of want, for he should 
believe that, if he seeks first the kingdom of God, 
all things needful for life will be aaded by God. 
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in using wealth, he is not to allow himself to he 
dominated by the selfish love of pleasure or of 

f ower, but, regarding himself as a steward of God, 
e is to use it as a means of procuring a free and 
independent human existence and development for 
himself and those around Mm. 

Literature.— Hume, Essays, Marat, Political, and literary , 
ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grcwe, London, 1S75 ; Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory \ London, 1S86; Stalker, Seven 
Deadly Sins , London, 1801 ; Moztey, University Sermons*, 
London, 1876 ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals , 
Oxford, 1894; Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
astidsm , London, 1903. D. MACRAE TOD. 

AVERROfiS, AVERROISM. — i. Life.— 
* Averroes 5 is a corruption of the Arabic name I bn 
Rushd. Abu T-Waliu Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Rushd was bom at Cordova in the 
year a.h. 520 (A.D. 1126), of a family of standing. 
His grandfather, who was kadi of Cordova, wrote 
some important works on law. His father also, 
and afterwards Averroes himself, held the post of 
kAdi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Ahil Jafar Harim 
of Traxillo. He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zuhr, a famous physician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated theosophist Ibn 'Arab!. In 54B we 
find him at Marrakesh (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufail to the Amir of the Faithful, the 
Almohad* Aba Ya’qdb Yusftf. His account of this 
introduction has been communicated as follows : 

* When I came into the pretence of the Amir of the Faithful,' 
he says, 4 1 found him alone with Ibn fufatl, who began to 
eulogize me. . . . After asking my own, my father's, and my 
family name, the Amir opened the conversation with the ques- 
tion : “ What is the opinion of philosophers on the sky f Is it 
an eternal substance, or did it have a beginning? ” A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechless/ The Amir, how- 
ever, soon put him at ease by himself treating the question with 
a knowledge unlooked for in a prince, and sent him away laden 
with presents. 


It was Ibn Tufail too who advised Averroes to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that the Amir often complained about the obscurity 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to undertake 
the explaining and arranging of them. There is a 
passage in Ibn Tufail’s philosophical romance, gay 
ben Yakz&n, that is supposed to be an allusion to 
Averroes, who was just then beginning to write. 

In A.H. 565 Averroes "was appointed a kadi at 
Seville, and, about 567, was installed at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to the 
composition of his greatest works, although he felt 
burdened all the time with public duties. He 
travelled a great deal. In 574 he was at Mar- 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 578 back again at 
Marrakesh, where Yusuf appointed him his chief 
physician, a post that had been held by Ibn Tufail 
When Yusuf sent him back to Cordova, he bore 
the title of 4 Grand Kadi.’ 


Averroes continued in favour during the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ya'qUb al-MansGr, YusUfs 
successor; then he fell into disgrace. This was 
the result of the opposition his writings en- 
countered from the theologians, and it bears 
witness to the influence that his philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him of vari- 
ous heresies (see below, § 3 ) ; and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew, 
After undergoing an examination on the subject 
of his orthodoxy, he was banished to Lueena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (a 1195 A.ix) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Medicine, Arithmetic, and 
elementary Astronomy. 

These decrees were afterwards reversed, and 
Averroes was recalled to Marrakesh ; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9fch of Safar, A.H. 595 (11th Dec. A.D. 1198). His 
tomb is at Marrakesh, outside the Tagaztlt gate. 


2 . Works. — Averroes 7 great claim to glory Mbs 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s commentator. 
To this he owes his renown and popularity in the 
West in the Middle Ages. His philosophy proper 
has been fiercely attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often misunderstood. But the care 
with which he composed his commentaries, their 
compass, their abundance, and their ingenuity, 
have 'Caused them to be used as a basis " for the 
study of philosophy in schools. 

In accordance with & custom which still prevails 
in Mnsalm&n teaching, these commentaries are of 
three kinds: short, medium, and long. These 
three degrees correspond to the three years or three 
periods into which philosophical instruction was 
divided. It is in this way too^ that the Quran or 
the *akaid (‘articles of faith *) is commented on in 
the universities of Isl&m, recourse being had to 
more and more comprehensive glosses, aceordingto 
the progress of the pupils. 

In Latin or Hebrew^ we have the three kinds of 
Averroistic com mem. arms for the Second A rnlytks, 
the Physic*, the treatises cm the Sky and the Void, 
and the Metaphysics ; but no long commentaries 
for the other works, and none at all for the History 
of Animats, and the Politico* In Arabic we have 
the medium commentaries on Politic* arid Rhetoric, 
a treatise on four book* of Aristotle on Leyk, and 
a translation of fragments of Alexander’s com- 
mentary on Metaphysics, H, Itarenbuurg has 
brought into evidence the existence of an Arabic 
collection of short commentaries or com{iendiums 
{jmcdnn } in the library of the Bscuri&L This 
work has almost exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the author of the History of the 
Aimohnds (Pagnan’ss tr. p* 211). 

Besides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Polemics, the 
Taktfut aPTahdfut (‘Vanity of Vanities *), which 
was levelled against the theologians. It is in the 
Arabic text. There are also a' few fragments in 
Arabic which are not so important. Among the 
works that Renan mentions m having been written 
by Averroes besides his commentaries, but winch 
are perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are : 
commentary on Plato’s Republic, opinions on al- 
Fftr&bl’s Logic and on his manner of comprehend- 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Avicenna’s 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics, 
treatises on the abstract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
of Faith {'Apidah) of the Ilalidl Ibn Ttm&rt 
Averroes was the author also of works on Juris- 
prudence, Astronomy, and Medicine. Of the last- 
named, we possess the text of a treatise which, in 
the Middle Ages, enjoyed a somewhat wide-spread 
reputation, the Kuiliydi (i.e. * Generalities '). 

3- Doctrine. — It is by no means certain that the 
Western writings which we possess- on Averroes 
give us a very true idea of his doctrine. His 
philosophy was fiercely attacked by the theo- 
logians, who represented it in the light most 
favourable for their own ends. With the inten- 
tion of pointing out the dangers that it presented to 
the faith, they forced wsertions out of it, they drew 
! overstrained inferences from it, they told whither, 
according to them, this doctrine led rather 
than what It really was. We know this method 
of procedure well from the work of ai-GhazSl! 
entitled TahQfut {‘Destruction, 1 or ‘Vanity of 
Philosophers 1 ), where he applies It to &1- Farabi 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carefully 
studied. It is clear that id-Qhas&l! reproaches 
* philosophers,’ not so much for explicitly profess- 
ing anti-religious doctrines, as for holding opinions 
and hypotheses which are not likely to be useful 
for proving religious truth, but from which con- 
clusions contrary to the faith would rather be 
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inferred. This does not mean that al-Farabi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with dogma. 

Now the same thing happened in the case of 
Averroes. He was opposed by theologians, not only 
by Musalm&ns, but by Christians as well ; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
but through the distorting criticism of these theo- 
logians. Some of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averroes, whose ideas have to be 
sought either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is very obscure and difficult. 

It seems that even Renan, in spite of all his 
intelligence, his facility, and his perspicacity, has 
not absolutely guarded against this fundamental 
injustice ; and too often, in his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averroes’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the authentic doctrine of Averroes as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol- 
lowing is, very briefly, Averroes’ doctrine according 
to Renan : 

It had a very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
evolution of the germ by its latent power, an undetermined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and re- 
absorption of the individual, constitute its essential points. He 
further represents AverroSs as a downright determinist, whose 
God does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe. He says, moreover, in several 
places that Averroes denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 
impressed with the great influence of Neo-Platonism in Islam — 
an influence brought into evidence by JDieterici— he tries to 
trace the ideas of the Arabic philosopher to Aristotle, which he 
sometimes finds rather difficult, and is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs give preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
manner. 

We cannot quite agree with these different wavs 
of looking at Averroes. We believe that ne 
must be studied as belonging to the school called 
al-faldsifa (‘Philosophers’), of which we shall 
hear more in connexion with al-Farabi and 
Avicenna ; that the doctrine of this school is more 
Neo- Platonic than Peripatetic ; that Averroes 5 
doctrine is precisely the same in principle, differ- 
ing from it only in unessentials ; and this is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahdfut al-Tahdfut (‘Vanity of Vanities’) which 
Averroes wrote in reply to al-Ghazall’s Tahdfut. 
Al-Ghazali attacked al-Farabi and Avicenna. 
Now it frequently happens that Averroes finds 
al-Ghazall’s criticism justified, and he reproaches 
his predecessors for giving him this advantage. 
Then he modifies something in their system ; but 
these modifications deal only with details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting tne doctrines ; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, ^ as has been suggested, to 
regard these modifications of Averroes on the doc- 
trines of the school of * Philosophers ’ as an approx- 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics ? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtful 
whether there is much less Neo-Platonism in 
Averroes than in his predecessors. His opponents 
in the Middle Ages accused him of having often 
misunderstood Aristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems well founded. 

Let us now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averroes’ philosophy by comparing them with the 
corresponding points m Avicenna’s philosophy. 
This is not a very easy task ; for Averroes himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difficulties 
of the philosophical problems. He is less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic ; he disputes more, 
is more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have less firmness about his own con- 
clusions. 

(1) Eternity of the world. — The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early partisans in Islam 
in the Mu'tazilites, such as Abu’l-Hudail and 
Tum&mah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of putting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of Averrogs, published by Dr. 
Worms, which is very clear on this question. He 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power ; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a different manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renewed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre- 
ceding ; but he does not admit creation ex nihilo. 
According to him, this continuous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that which is accomplished once for all. AverroSs 
claims that fundamentally this idea does not differ 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reached 
in time— a point which the orthodox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo- 
logians, creation does not take place in time : it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment as the world, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalman thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement of the spheres. 

The world then, although it is eternal, has a 
‘ mover ’ or ‘ agent.’ On this point Averroes recti- 
fies a proof of Avicenna’s which does not seem con- 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, which produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial bodies, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement; that which gives them this movement 
is their ‘ agent.’ In this way Averroes distinguishes 
between eternity with cause and eternity without 
cause ( ceternitas secundum tempus, ceternitas sec- 
undum essentiam ). God alone is eternal without 
cause and without mover or agent. The world is 
eternal, but has an agent. 

(2) Origin of multiplicity. — Renan remarks that 
the problem which engrossed Averroes most was 
that of the origin of beings ; we might say, with 
more precision, the origin of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic school. God being 
one, how does multiplicity emerge from Him? 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘ out of one 
only one can spring’; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came from God a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘ first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroes does not absolutely maintain this prin- 
ciple. The opinion he professes is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to be more 
supple and synthetic. 

He admits, like all his school, the succession of 
the celestial spheres, considered as incorruptible, 
animated, and moved by intelligences. He makes 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
different aspects of knowledge that they have of 
one another, but also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘ dispositions ’ that they have in them. 
Averroes, moreover, does not admit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted — an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on one 
another for subsistence. By rejecting this opinion, 
Averroes continues to diminish the importance of 
the r61e of creator. 

A single power, he holds, comes from the first 
principle. The whole world results from it, and 
all its parts are so ordered and connected that the 
whole, moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the different faculties, the mem- 
bers, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and each animal is judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single power. It is because of 
this diffusion of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the sublunary sphere, that it can 
be said that God created, maintains, and preserves 
the world, as we read in the Qur’an. It does not 
necessarily follow that, because this power pene- 
trates into manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There flows then from the unit, i.e. from the first 
principle, a power, single itself, which becomes 
manifold in the beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
different beings that compose the world harmonize. 
But Averroes seems to have avoided explaining 
the origin of these beings. 

(3} Knowledge in God.— Averroes gives ns his idea 
of the philosophic argument that ‘the first prin- 
ciple comprehends only its own essence/ He does 
not agree with the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that God is ignorant of the 
whole world, and does not know His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion is that God com- 
prehends in His essence beings in their most 
exalted state of existence; and when the philo- 
sophers say that He does not comprehend the 
beings that are below Him, it signifies that He 
does not know them in the way in which we know 
them, but in a certain manner that is peculiar to 
Him. For if any other being existed who pos- 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, God would 
have an ‘associate’ in His knowledge, and_ He 
would no longer be unique. This is why it is 
impossible to say that Divine knowledge is general, 
or that it is particular ; these are modes of human 
knowledge, and they refer to beings, who are the 
causes of human knowledge, but who cannot be 
the cause of God’s knowledge. 

To sum up : we cannot, according to Averroes, 
admit that the knowledge of God depends on 
beings, for then the less perfect would be neces- 
sary to the more perfect ; nor that God does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He would not be intelligent. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that He conceives things in a 
higher order of existence than that in which we 
know them. 

This theory of the different orders of existence is, 
nevertheless, a little obscure. Averroes tries to 
explain it by comparing it to colour, which is one 
in its essence but has different degrees of exist- 
ence, according as it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or our other faculties in 
their order. In view of this explanation it would 
be unjust to claim that Averroes’ system denies 
Providence. 

(4) The soul and the intellect . — We may take 
it that Averroes’ psychology is, as a whole, con- 
structed like that of Avicenna. But there is one 
point in this system which we must not forget, the 
distinction between the soul and the intellect. 

This distinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the question of the survival of the soul 
and its ‘unity/ It has often been said that 
Averroes taught the ‘unity of the soul’ and the 
unity of the intellect in the universe, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present writer does not believe that this latter 
assertion is correct ; the former, about the universal 
unity of the soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is. But still we must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the school of * Philosophers/ the intellect and 
the soul are not merely distinct in degree ; that is to say, the 
Intellect is not merely the most elevated kind of soul. We feel 
that there is a more profound difference between these two 
ideas, a real difference in their nature. The intellect alone 
seems absolutely free from all matter ; it is essentially that 
which is opposed to the common idea of matter; it represents 
the higher domain of general or abstract; it is pure thought. 
The same can by no means be said of the soul. The idea of 
soul, in Musalman philosophy, is closely allied to our modern 
ideas of power and energy. The soul is the energy that 
animates matter; and as such, far from being absolutely 
opposed to matter, it is, on the contrary, profoundly mixed up 


with and involved in it. At times we are inclined to believe 
that the Arabic philosophers have m idea of this power similar 
to that of the modern psychical schools, and that they believe 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually apprehended by the 
senses. That is the impression given by reading passages like 
the following 

‘There are some who say that the soul resides in a subtle 
thing called celestial heat, in which are the souls that form 
the bodies. Xo philosopher will deny that there Is & celestial 
heat in the elements which serve as support for the faculties of 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the “ natural celestial 
faculty.* Galen calls it the “ informing faculty." These souls 
form bodies ; this is the reason why Plato says that the soul 
is separate from the body; for if it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul is something that is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul; intermediary between 
those of the celestial bodies .and the souls that are here below in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said ; ** At the death 
of the bodies, the souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see." " (Tahtifut, p. IBS). 

It follows, then, that if the intellect exists perfectly and 
actually only when general and freed from the conditions of 
individuality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates in the world, may be in- 
dividual and remain so. That is what Averroes points out 
after a passage hi which he has been speaking of the unitv of 
the intelligence: ‘This argument/ he wys, ‘is of value for ‘the 
intelligence, for there is nothing in the intelligence of the 
nature of individuality ; but it is a different thing with the 
soul ; for even if it ts despoiled of the accidents” by which 
individuals are multiplied, the most celebrated of the sages 
say: 41 It Is not exempt from the condition of individuality *»* 
(op. cit. p. 137). 

The soul, therefore, according to this doctrine, 
may remain individualized after the death of the 
body. It may do so. Arguments of a purely 
philosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality really exists, but they show that 
it is possible. Such seems to be Avemdfs* point of 
view on the question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the end, he leaves it to revelation to 
settle this question. * It is a very difficult prob- 
lem/' he says. The philosophical introduction to 
the problem is pushed to the point we have just 
seen— the knowledge that the soul forms the body, 
and that, since it forms it, it cannot depend upon 
it. We cannot therefore deduce the destruction 
of the soul from that of the body. This agrees 
with what we find in Avicenna. 

Belief in the survival of individual souls, com- 
bined with belief in the eternity of the world, 
brings up a difficulty with regard to infinite 
number. Since the number of souk produced at 
the beginning of the world is without end, there 
would be an infinite number of individuals exist- 
ing at one and the same time. How, most of t lie 
Arabic philosophers, Avicenna excepted, refused 
to admit infinite number. Averroes agrees with 
the majority. He seems to solve the difficulty by 
counting only a single soul as a principle ; he does 
not apply number to the particular souls that are 
bound to it. There is but one soul, just as there 
is but one light ; its multiplication to infinity in 
individuals is only a secondary matter. In short, 
AverroSs refuses to admit infinite number in the 
case of objects that are quite detached from one 
another; but he does admit it, in a secondary 
manner, in the ease of objects previously bound to 
a general unity. 

Bucb is, as nearly as we can judge, the real im- 
port of Averrofis’ system on the problem of the 
unity and the survival of the soul. It is also 
evident that it is quite impossible to admit the 
contrary opinion, which is that Averroes denied 
the survival of the soul. For there in no doubt 
that Averroes claimed to remain mm of the 
faithful. Now it m an absolute impossibility that 
he could believe himself a Mnmlmin and at the 
same time deny the immortality of the soul His 
thought must liave been, like that of the whole 
school of Philosophers, that the former philosophy 
was true in the main, and that the Muhammadan 
faith was also true ; that consequently there should 
be no essential point of contradiction between them. 
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but that, on the contrary, the one should complete 
and explain the other. 

As for the question of * the unity of the intellect,’ 
it is by no means the same as that of ‘ the unity 
of the soul.* It is, moreover, a question that pre- 
sents no difficulty if it is made quite clear what 
the author means by the terms in question. 

The unity of the intellect signifies merely the 
universality of general ideas. Averroes explains 
this universality of rational knowledge at the 
same time as its perpetuity: ‘Ghazali, he says, 

* has taken this argument from the Philosophers : 
the intelligence, starting with the individuals of 
any species, lays hold on a single conception, which 
is the quiddity of this species, and which is not 
divided with the persons that are multiplied 
through origin, position, or constituent. This 
conception, therefore, cannot be subjected to birth 
and destruction, like the individuals to which it 
pertains. This is why the sciences are eternal ; 
neither are they bom nor do they die except by 
accident, that is to say, by their relation to such 
and such an individual. They are not perishable 
in themselves.’ 

General ideas, according to the school of Philo- 
sophers, exist really in the active intellect, i.e. in 
the world of celestial intelligences. This world is 
eternal, and is harmoniously arranged under the 
First Principle, which is God. The human intelli- 
gence perceives general ideas only in so far as they 
succeed in entering into relation with the active 
intellect, in which these ideas reside. These exist 
actually. Whenever man’s intellect perceives 
them, this intellect itself becomes perfect ; it is 
completely developed and actual. Before this, it 
was incomplete, unfinished; it was not yet the 
intelligence but only a prelude to the intelligence, 
a general possibility of understanding, what the 
Philosophers call the ‘ material,’ or passive, in- 
tellect. W e see in the works of al- Kindi, al-Farabl, 
and Avicenna the different degrees through which 
the intelligence passes in order to become actual 
instead of ‘material,’ as it originally was, i.e. to 
pass from the potentiality to the fact. 

This system is quite clear. It is very evident 
that the material intelligence, which is a mere 
possibility, is not persistent in itself. The only 
persistent intellect is the realized, ‘acquired,’ or 
‘perfected’ intellect, as the Philosophers call it. 
It is, therefore, a grave error to deduce, as Munk 
has done, from the non-immortality of this 
material intellect, the non-immortality of the 
human soul. 

From this point of view, then, it can easily be 
understood why the Philosophers considered the 
question of individual survival in connexion with 
the unity of the soul, but not in connexion with 
the unity of the intellect. 

(5) Resurrection. — Al-Ghazali accused the school 
of Philosophers of denying resurrection. The ac- 
cusation was grave, considering the importance of 
this dogma in the Qur’an. Averroes denies the 
charge, and gives his views on this subject at the end 
of his Tahafut. Renan gives a somewhat free trans- 
lation of a few lines of this passage (Aver. p. 158). 
Averroes says that the theory that denies resurrec- 
tion is nowhere found among the Philosophers. He 
remarks that the religious law, prior to philosophy, 
always taught resurrection, and that this dogma is 
useful for leading people to seek after the happi- 
ness of the beyond. ‘ Philosophers,’ he says, ‘ teach 
happiness only to a few well-educated men, while 
religions make it their aim to teach the crowd; 
but this special class of philosophers arrive at 
complete existence and perfect happiness only by 
associating with the multitude’ ( Tahafut , p. 139). 
They must therefore accept the teaching that suits 
the people, interpreting it as best they can. 


Averroes interpreted this doctrine thus: the 
body which we shall have in the other life will 
not be the same as that of this life ; ‘ that which 
will be resuscitated will be a representation of 
what is seen in this world ; it will not be that 
very thing in essentia. For what has perished 
cannot be born again, except in so far as it is 
individualized ; and existence can be bestowed 
only on the semblance of what has perished, not 
on the object that has perished in its identity.’ 
To strengthen his argument, he uses the words of 
Ibn 'Abbas, a traditionist who had great authority 
in Islam: ‘There is of the other world nothing 
but names in this world.’ ‘That proves,’ says 
Averroes, ‘ that the future existence has a kind of 
generation more elevated than that of actual exist- 
ence, and constitutes a more excellent order than 
the order of this world * (op. cit. p. 140). 

# Here again it is clearly a question of interpreta- 
tion, not a denial of the doctrine. In the same 
way, we must not understand in a dogmatical 
sense passages such as Renan quotes (pp, 156, 157), 
in which Averroes disapproves of the use of myths 
regarding the state of souls after death, or says 
that it is not the sanctions of the other life that 
must press men on towards virtue in this life. 
That simply means that too precise a representa- 
tion of the other world may be false and dangerous, 
and that virtue may have nobler motives than fear 
of punishment or promise of reward. 

(6) Truth and law . — In politics, Averroes, like 
al- Farabi, follows in the footsteps of Plato, whose 
Republic he commented on ; and, according to the 
custom of Oriental thinkers of his school, he does 
not criticize the text he comments on. He accepts 
it as truth, almost as religious truth. He accepts, 
therefore, that political ideal, half socialistic, half 
mystic, which on many points, such as the status 
of woman, does not at ail agree with the customs 
of Islam. 

We must not lose sight of the part played by 
syncretism, which dominated the whole philosophy 
of the Oriental Middle Ages. Ancient philosophy 
was considered true as a whole ; and all its docu- 
ments, even the most diverse, could be brought 
into accord, the commentator having the settled 
conviction that they could neither contradict one 
another nor contradict religious truth. There are 
two important treatises or Averroes in which he 
tries to point out this conformity between religious 
truth and philosophical truth. This work required 
some ‘interpreting’ of the Qur’an and a slight 
changing of its meaning. We get used to efforts 
of this kind in the study of the philosophers 

E revious to Averroes, and certain more or less 
eterodox sects in Islam, like those of the Faithful 
Brothers of Basra or the Brothers of Purity. We 
find, too, in Averroes the extreme form of this 
conception, which, admitting a priori the two 
truths, philosophical and prophetic, ends in assimi- 
lating the philosopher and the prophet. Just as 
there must always be prophets here on earth, or 
at least great mystics, who bring the human world 
into relation with the world beyond, so also must 
there be philosophers. And here the idea takes a 
distinct turn that makes it still more unusual. As 
the human intelligence exists in actuality only 
by its union with the active intellect, there must 
always be in the human race, if this intelligence is 
really to exist and subsist, a few men of great intel 
lectual gifts, a few great philosophers whose spirit 
participates in eternal truth. 

In this passage, Averroes is no longer Peripatetic : 
but neither is he original ; he is merely in accord 
with his world and his time. He is a syncretist ; 
he is combining mysticism with a system that, 
from many points of view, is somewhat antagon 
istic to it. He is placing a kind of illuminative 
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system at the end and summit of his philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he himself 
did not give the impression of being naturally much 
drawn to considerations of that kind. 

4 . Short history of Averroism.— Averroes influ- 
ence was felt in Jewish philosophy and Christian 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translated 
into Rabbinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jews 
translated them during the 13th and the first half 
of the 14th century, in the 13th cent., Jacob, son of 
Rabbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, of 
Lunel, edited versions of several treatises ; in the 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others. Samuel 
b. Tibbon and Juda b. Solomon Cohen, of Toledo, 
compiled philosophical encyclopaedias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averroes’ works. The 
Spaniard Shem-Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera in- 
serted several long passages from A vermes in his 
own works. Towards the middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism readied its zenith in Jewish schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Bagnols commented on 
Averroes, just as Averroes had commented on 
Aristotle. This great influence on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola following the teaching 
of Elias del Medigo, professor at Padua, the last 
representative of Averroism among the Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroes. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the J ew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville ; they worked under 
the direction of Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150. 
The Jews had cut down the work ; the translators 
put into form the version prepared by the Jews. 

A few years later, translations of ab Kindi and 
al-Farabl were edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay, In 1 230, M iehael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averroes. Of most importance are his interpreta- 
tions of the commentary on de Ccelo et Munm and 
of the treatise On the Soul. Hermann, a German, 
likewise attached to the house of Hohenstaufen, 
translated, from Averroes, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso x. and Frederick XL 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addressed a series of philo- 
sophical questions to the Musalraan scholars, to 
which he received only very vague answers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that Aristotle’s works have 
passed into the West ; or have the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, played the prin- 
cipal part in this transmission t M. Forget, who, 
a few years ago, again took up this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot be given 
comprehensively either to the one or to the 
other group of versions. It depends upon the 
treatise. The Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics , the nineteen books on 
History of Animals , the treatises On the Sky and 
the World , On Plants , On Meteors, and summaries 
of the Rhetoric , and the Poetics * The first com- 
plete version of the Ethics was from the Arabic* 
The treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made directly from the Greek. 

At the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 
16th cent., when Averroism reached its zenith in 
North Italy, Niphus and Zimara made some cor- 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of Averroes. Then new versions were written, 
based on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
Among the translators may be mentioned Jacob 
Mantino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul in., 
Abraham of Balmes, also a Jew, and Giovanni 
Francesco Burana of Verona, a Christian. 


Averroism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologians in the Christian world as it had 
met with from the Musahnuns. Later, because of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by the Humanists, 
who loved to philosophize in a freer manner and a 
more elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti- 
cized Averroes 5 interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, having Marsilio Ficino in their mind, 
placed the doctrine of the Academy in all the 
freshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and Ids commentator. 

In the Middle Ages, Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Gilles of Rome wrote against 
Averroism. Raymond Lully attacked it fiercely, 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, and 
intended to refute it. Formal condemnations of 
Averroism were passed at different periods ; by the 
provincial council of Paris in 1209; by Robert de 
Courson in 1215; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240; by Etienne Tem pier, also bishop of Paris, in 
1270 and 1277. Shortly after, these censures were 
ratified by the theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Robert of Kiiwardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided. 

Averroism, which, through the Jews, had held 
sway in the centre of Prance until the Hf.h cent, 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the I0t.li century, Jo the school of 
Padua it raised the famous disputes in which 
Achillmi and Pompon am took part. Its reign 
extends down to the appearance of modern experi- 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo, 
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AVESTA* — The A vesta, the sacred book of 
ancient Iran, contains the teachings of the pro- 
phet Zarathushfcra, or Zoroaster, mi serves at the 
present day as the holy scriptures of the Parais of 
India and the so-called Gabars of Persia (see artfc. 
Gababs, Parsis). Although fragmentary in its 
present form, the Avesta is one of the great 
religious monuments of antiquity, and preserve# 
the records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
spread through Europe in early ages, but for the 
victories of tire Greeks over Um Persians at 
Marathon, Plates, and Salamis, and for the 
triumphal incursion of Alexander into the East* 

1 , Name. —The designation 4 A vasts * is derived 
from the Pazand mvast& t PaM&vi or 

avistdk, a word of uncertain meaning and deriva- 
tion. Possibly this term, like the Sanskrit mdm p 
may signify * wisdom J ‘knowledge’} more pro- 
bably, however, it is derived from a presumable 
Av. form upastd, and denotes 1 the original text,’ 
4 the scriptures,’ as opposed to the term mnd (cl. 
Av. dsatnti), ‘commentary/ ‘explanation** In 
the exegetical and religious works of the Middle 
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Persian period these two words occur together 
constantly in the phrase dpastak va zand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary, and it is the erroneous 
inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta , which was used by Hyde (1700) and 
by Anquetil du Perron (1771), and was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans- 
lators. 

2, Original form. — The Avesta in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 1200 chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari ( Annales, i. 675) and Mas'udI (ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,000 cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred book, and Pliny the Elder 
{HN xxx. 1. 2) mentions 2,000,000 verses composed 
bv Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
of the original Avestan writings are in agreement 
with the frequent insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss of texts during the dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further confirmed by the 
fragmentary character of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera- 
ture, however, are removed by the Pahlavi Dinkart 
and the later Persian Rivdyats, which give a de- 
tailed account of the early scriptures and a summary 
of their contents. 

According' to these works, there were originally 21 Nasks 
(Nosks), or books, each of which was considered to correspond 
with one of the 21 words of* the Ahuna-Vairya (q.v.) prayer, 
and comprised both the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com- 
mentary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven books each, the first (called gdsdn, or Gatha group, and 
consisting of Nasks 21, 1, 2, 3, 11, 20, 13) containing the spiritual 
and moral teachings, the second (called dafik, or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 15-19, 12, 14) containing laws and pre- 
scriptions, and the third (called hdtak-mdnsarik , or Hadha- 
manthra group , and consisting of N asks 4-10) containing matters 
belonging partly to the first and partly to the second group. 
The number of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to 65, but 
many of these sections were no longer extant at the time of the 
composition of the Dinkart. Of Nasks 8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 15, and 10 
sections respectively are said to have existed * after Alexander.’ 
The subjects treated in the Nasks may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Nask 1, virtue and piety; 2, religious observances ; 3, 
exegefcical — the three chief prayers of the religion being ex- 
plained in it ; 4, cosmogony ; 6, astronomy and astrology ; 
6, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to be derived there- 
from ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
considerations and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for various ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) and his wars with Ar jasp ; 11, various 
religious and worldly duties ; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
and various genealogical information ; 13, account of Zoroaster 
and the Saviour that is to come ; 14, worship of Ormazd and 
the archangels ; 15, dispensing of justice and various laws ; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law; 17, priestly and ritual code, 
general regulations ; 18, law of property ana family relations ; 
19, the Videvdad, or Vendidad, pollution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and qualities ; 21, praise of 
Ormazd and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some- 
what encyclopaedic in character. 

3 . History. — According to traditions, the sub- 
stance of which there is no good reason to doubt, 
the Zoroastrian scriptures were preserved with 
great care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Achsemenians. Tabari 
states that King Vishtaspa, Zoroaster’s patron, sent 
the original copy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the 4 Stronghold of Records ’ at Stakhra 
(Persepolis)— a tradition which is in substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in the Dinkart 
(III. 3, VII. vii. 3 n., V. iii. 4) of a sumptuous copy 
that was preserved in the 4 treasury of Shaplgan ’ at 
Persepolis (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and Present , 
p, 306 f,). According to the Pahlavi treatise 
Bhatroihd-l Air an , another copy, containing 1200 
chapters inscribed on gilded tablets, was kept in 
the 4 treasury * of the fire- temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, Aiyadgar-i Zarirdn , Shatroiha-i Airdn , 
Bombay, 1899, pp. 133-136, and JRASBo xx, 


No. 54 ; and Jackson, Noldeke Studien , Strassburg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). These two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealous care, were de- 
stroyed in the invasion of 4 the accursed Iskandar ’ 
(Alexander) in B.c. 330, when he burned the palace 
of the Achsemenians at Persepolis, and when his 
conquering hosts took possession of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the power of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid and Parthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original scriptures. 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por- 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According to a proclama- 
tion of Khusru Anushirvan (A.D. 531-579), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identified with Volo- 
geses I., ordered that all sacred writings should be 
searched for, and that such portions as were pre- 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. This work was eagerly continued by the, 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhslrir* 
Papakan (A.D. 226-240), who commissioned the 
high priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and by his son, Shahpuhr I. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reign of Shahpuhr II. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision of the Avestan texts was made by his 
prime minister, Adarbad Maraspand, and this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of books, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta , iii. In trod. pp. xx-xxxvi, ‘Zend- 
Avesta/ SBE iv. pp. xxx-xlvii, and JA, new 
series, iii., Paris, 1894, pp. 185-250, 502-555; con- 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Par si High Priest Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Tansar’s Alleged Letter, 
Leipzig, 1898, and the same author’s Observations 
on Darmesteter’s Theory, Leipzig, 1898; and Mills, 
Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achcemenids, and Israel , 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

Ear more serious even than the ravages of Alex- 
ander and the centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur’an. Through religious persecu- 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazd were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could be found were ordered to be burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastrians who 
remained in Persia and by the Parsis, their co- 
religionists who had taken refuge in India; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re- 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4 . Present contents.— The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions : (a) Yasna, 
including ( b ) the Gdthds , (c) Vlsparad, (d) Yashts, 
(e) Minor Texts, such as Nyaishes , Gdhs, etc., (/) 
Vendidad, (g) Fragments . These divisions fall 
naturally into two groups. ( 1 ) The first group 
comprises the Vendidad, Vlsparad, and Yasna, 
which are classed together for liturgical purposes. 
In the ritual these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
manuscripts often present them in the order in 
which they are to be used in the service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation is omitted, and the 
collection is called Vendidad Sddah, * Vendidad 
Pure/ that is, without commentary. On the other 
hand, these books also appear in some manuscripts 
* See art. Ardashir X. vol. b p. 774 
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as separate entities, and in that case each part is 
usually accompanied by a rendering in Pahlavi. 
(2) The second group comprises the Minor Prayers 
and the Yashts, which are often included with 
these in the manuscripts, and is called Khordah 
A vest a, ‘Abridged A vesta/ or ‘Small A vesta. 5 
This forms a species of prayer-book for the 

la (a)* Yasna.—The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, apart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre- 
paration and offering of the parahom (the juice of 
the Haoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
ingredients). Parts of the book, however, deal 
omy indirectly with the ritual. The Yasna^ is 
composed of 72 chapters, called Haiti , Ed, which 
are symbolized in the girdle of the Parsis ( kusti ), 
woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere repetitions to swell the apparent number. 
Chapters v. and xviii. are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii., and chapters IxiiL, 
Ixiv., Ixvi., IxviL, and lxxii. are composed of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The book falls into three 
nearly equal divisions (i.-xxviL, xxviii.-lv,, lvi.- 
lxxii.). The first part begins with an invocation of 
Ormazd and the other divinities in order of rank 
(i.~ii), and the dedication of the oblation (i myazda ) 
and other offerings with similar formulas (iff. 1-8, 
iv.). After a short prayer (viii. 5~8) there follows 
th effom Yasht (ix.-xL), in which Haoma, the branch 
from whose twigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink was prepared, is personified and wor- 
shipped both as plant and as divinity. This section 
is in turn succeeded by the Zoroasfcrian creed (xii.) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). With chapter xiv. 
begin the so-called Staota Yesnya , chapters of the 
Stot-Yasht , or twenty-first Nask, of the earlier 
A vesta, which continue, with interruptions, as far 
as chapter Iviii. In the early chapters of the Staota 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the periods of day and year, and of 
the various forms of fire (xviL). Chapters xix,- 
xxi. contain commentaries on the three most sacred 
prayers, the Ahuna Vairya, Ashem Vohu , and 
Yenghe Hatam, and represent part of the third 
original Nask, called the Bak Nask. The suc- 
ceeding chapters (xxii.-xxvii. ) make up a further 
liturgical sequence, called Homast Yasht , which 
accompanies the second preparation of the Haoma 
juice m the ceremony. The five Gdthds, which 
together with the Yasna Haptanghaiti form 
chapters xxviii.-liiL (excepting lti. ), stand out in 
marked contrast with the other parte of the Yasna, 
and are described in the next paragraph below. 
Chapter liii. is a brief interpolation between the 
fourth and fifth Gafchas. Chapter liv. consists of 
but a single verse, aside from the introductory 
formulas, and forms the Airyaman Ishya prayer, 
with which the Saoshyants are to restore the dead 
to life at the day of resurrection. After a brief 
poetical summary of the G&th&s (lv.) comes the 
Srosh Yasht (Ivii), a long and detailed glorification 
of the angel Sraosha, preceded by a briefer chapter 
in the same vein (In.) by way of introduction. 
Chapter Iviii. is in praise of prayer in general, and 
especially of the prayer to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The_ following chapter (lix.), with its 
renewed invocations, leads over to a formula of 
blessing on the house of a pious worshipper (lx.), 
a formula of exorcism (LdL), and a series of stanzas 
to be recited in propitiation of the sacred fire (Ixii. ). 
Chapters lxiii.~lxviii. constitute the Ab-zor, * offer- 
ing to the waters/ which consists of an introduction 
(lxiii.~lxiv.), praises of Anahita, the goddess of 
the waters (Ixv.), and the formulas used in the 
consecration and offering of the holy water (lxvi.- 
lxviii.). The book ends with further invocations 


(Ixix. -lxxii,), which mark the conclusion of the 
Yasna ceremony. 

(b) Gdthds. — • The metrical Gfffch&s (* songs./ 
c psalms *) constitute the oldest as well as the most 
important part of the whole A vesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are live in number, comprising 17 
hymns ( Fas. xxviii.-xxxiv., xliii-xlvi., xlvii -L, 
li, liii,), and are arranged a according to their 
metres, and named Ahun&vaiti, Ushtnvaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu Khshathra, and V&hishtoishti, after 
their opening words. These Zoroasfcrian psalms 
contain the teachings, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, who seems a more 
distinct personality here than elsewhere in the 
A vesta. The style of the G&th&s is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity and barren 
reiteration of some of the latex portions; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. Ceremonies 
and ritual observances are, but little referred to, 
and the H&oma-cult, the FravasMs, and the whole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present the religion in an earlier 
and loftier form, or, more probably, because they are 
concerned chiefly with the prophet's teaching re- 
garding the conflict between Ormazd and Aim man, 
the relation of the human individual to that con- 
flict, its ultimate outcome in the routing of the 
forces of evil and the final victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. The detached character of the verses, 
which nevertheless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the supposition that, like the versa portions 
of many Buddhistic works, they were the text 
of discourses of th© prophet and a summary of his 
teachings in a form, available for oral tradition (cf. 
Pischel and Geidner, Vedkche Studien, Stuttgart, 
1889, i. 2871- 

In the midst of the G&th&s is inserted the so- 
called * Yasna of the Seven Chapters* { Yasna 
Haptanghaiti), which is written In prose, but in 
the same dialect as the G&thia. It consists of a 
number of prayers and ascriptions of praise to 
Ormazd, the Amesha Spentas, or archangels, the 
souls of the righteous, the fire, th© waters, ‘and the 
earth. By some scholars it is held to represent a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
appears in the G&th&s. Its language. In fact, 
shows certain departures from the "Gat hie dialect. 
Under the Gafchas are also included four specially 
sacred prayers or formulas. These are the Ahuna 
Vairya (Ym. xxvil 13), the Ashem Voh&{ Yas. xxvil 
14), Yenghe Hdtdm ( Yas, iv. M) f and the Airyaman 
Ishya previously mentioned ( Yas, liv. I). 

(c) Visparad *-— The Ylsparad (Av. nHspi ratavo, 

‘ all the lords *) is not a body of connected texts, 
but consists merely of additions to portions of the 
Yasna, which it resembles in language and form. 
It comprises 24 (according to some, 23 or 27) 
chapters, called Kardah, and is about one-seventh 
as long as the Yasna. The Ylspar&d contains 
invocations and offerings of homage to *&1I the 
lords/ whence its name. In the ritual its chapters 
are inserted among those of th© Yasna. 

(d) Yashts.— Tho Yashte (Av. yeshti, ‘worship 
by praise*} form a poetical book of 21 hymns, 
chiefly in verse, in which the angola of the religion 
{yazatas) and the heroes of ancient Iran are praised 
and glorified. The order in which the divinities are 
worshipped corresponds largely with the sequence 
in which they are used to name the days of the 
month. In external form the Yashts are char- 
acterized by their identical introduction and con- 
clusion, but they differ greatly in length, age, and 
character. The first four are largely composed of 
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late and ungrammatical material, and the last two 
consist chiefly of regular Yasht formulas with a 
number of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer Yashts are 
almost entirely in verse, and have considerable 
poetic merit. Of chief importance among these 
are: Yasht v., in praise of Ardvi Sura Anahita, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii., which exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of drought; Yasht x., dedicated to 
Mithra, who, as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied their oath or broken their 
pledge ; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifying and pro- 
pitiating the guardian spirits { fravashis } of the 
righteous ; Yasht xiv., in honour of Verethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory ; and Yasht xix., which 
sings the praises of the Kingly Glory (kavaya 
hvarenah) t a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
been possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of their rulership by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from pre-Zoroastrian sages ; there is a 
mythological and legendary atmosphere about 
them, and Firdausi’s Shah Ndmah serves to throw 
light on manjr of the events which they portray, 
and on allusions that would otherwise be ob- 
scure. 

(e) Minor Texts . — Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec- 
tion of five short prayers or ascriptions of praise 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and Fire, and 
to the angels KhurshSd, Mihr (Mithra), Mah, 
Ardvisur (Ardvi Sura Anahita), and Atash, who 
preside over these elements. These litanies form 
an important part of the Khordah Avesta. They 
are composed of fragments from the Yasna and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supplications, 
deprecations, and obsecrations employed daily by 
the laity as well as by the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the^ five Gdhs, 
addressed to the spirits of the five periods of the 
day ; the two Sirdzahs, the greater and the lesser, 
which in their 30 paragraphs invoke in turn the 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on the thirtieth day after the 
death of a Zoroastrian ; the Afringans, or blessings, 
four in number, used for various purposes with an 
accompanying offering: the Afringdn-i Dahman , 
repeated in Jionour of those who have died in the 
faith; the Afringan-i Gdthd , recited on the five 
concluding days of the year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth ; the Afringan-i Gahanbar i 
composed chiefly of instructions to worshippers 
concerning participation in the celebration of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afringan-i 
Bapithwin , recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Khordah 
Avesta. 

(/) Vendidad . — The Vendidad (Av. mdaevo- 
data, ‘the law against the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gathas 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code prescribing the various 
purifications, penalties, and expiations. It origin- 
ally formed the nineteenth Nask of the Avesta 
handed down to Sasanian times, but its parts vary 
greatly both In point of style and in time of com- 
position. Much of it must be of late origin. 

In its present form it contains 22 chapters, called fargards. 
Chapter i. is a dualistic account of creation that attributes all 
the disagreeable features of the otherwise delightful regions 
of the earth to the counter-creative activity of Ahriman. 
Chapter ii. tells the legend of Yima, of the Golden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrible winter and destructive floods, to preserve 
mankind from which the princely Yima is directed by Ormazd 
to build an enclosure (vara). The following chapter (iii.) treats 
Of the pleasures and pains of earthly life, the manner of life 
prescribed for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), praise 
of agriculture, and the defilement of the earth by corpses. 


Chapter iv. concerns legal matters— breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments. Chapters v.-xii. relate mainly to impurity in- 
curred through contact with the dead and to the methods of 
purification for removing the pollution, notably by undergoing 
an elaborate lustration for nine nights, the so-called Barasnnum 
(ix.). Chapters xiii.-xv. are devoted chiefly to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held in almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroastrians. In chapters xvi.- 
xvii. instructions are given for purification from several sorts 
of uncleanness, and for the disposal of parings of the nails and 
clipped ends of the hair. Chapter xviii., one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive in the Vendidad, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false priest, and 
with the cock that wakes the pious to prayer early in the 
morning ; and it relates a conversation between the angel 
Sraosha, club in hand, and the evil spirit Druj, concerning the 
progeny of the latter. In chapter xix. are found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
the soul after death. Chapters xx.-xxii. are chiefly of a medical 
character. 

ig) Fragments.— In addition to the preceding 
books there are also a considerable number of 
fragments. There survive, for example, three 
chapters from the original Hadolcht Nask, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with the destiny of the soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag- 
ment (Fr. W. 4), which refers to the efficacy 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, which is to he 
chanted by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
day of judgment, to confound Ahriman and his 
hellish crew and to raise up the dead (cf. Haas, 
‘An Avestan Fragment on the Kesurrection,’ 
Spiegel Memorial VoluTne, Bombay, 1908, pp. 181— 
187). _ Among the longer fragmentary texts may he 
mentioned also the Afrin-i Paighambar Zartuskt 
in honour of Zoroaster, a blessing invoked upon 
kings, and the so-called Vishtdsp Yasht , an enig- 
matical compilation, disconnected and ungram- 
matical, which is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fragments are found as quotations 
in the Pahlavi ancillary literature. Most import- 
ant of these is the Nirangistdn , a work in three 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a number of Avestan Nirangs , or ritual pre- 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc- 
tions of the same kind from another source. This 
work is of value for our knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexicography, but unfortunately 
the manuscript material is poor and the text con- 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlavi treatise 
that contains Avestan passages is the Afrin-i 
Dahman , also called Aogemadaecd after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Pahlavi commentaries 
on the Vendidad and the Yasna, and other Pahlavi 
works, such as the Shayast-ld-Shdyast, the Vijir- 
kart-i Dinik , and the Pursishnihd , contain a large 
number of Avestan quotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and brief formulas and prayers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Khordah 
Avesta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicography in the Frahang 
i-Oim , an Avesta-Pahlavi glossary (ed. Hoshangji 
Jamaspji and Haug, Bombay, 1867 ; cf. Reichelt, in 
WZKM xiv. 172-213, xv. 117-186). For a com- 
plete list of fragments and their editions see 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch, pp. viii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta owe their preser- 
vation chiefly to their employment in the ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly used in priestly 
observances and ceremonies, were naturally con- 
sidered of greater importance and cherished with 
greater care, whereas the other books that may 
have escaped destruction gradually fell into desue- 
tude and neglect, were not copied as much as the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Thus it happens that the 
present Avesta corresponds but little with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex- 
tent. Only two of these original 21 books are 
now represented with any degree of complete- 
ness. The Yendidad, or nineteenth Nask, has 
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survived in approximately its full form ; yet even 
tins shows evidence of having been patched up and 
pieced together. Many of the chapters of the Stofc- 
Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, are contained in the 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from 
chapter xiv. to chapter Mil (cf. Geldner, ‘Awes ta- 
litteratur,’ in Glrfi ii. 25-20). There exist also, in 
addition to these two remnants, an important part 
of the Bakan Yashfc, or fourteenth Nask (most of 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise 
lost book), and portions or fragments of others 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci- 
mens of about 15 of the original 21 Naaks, This 
material is supplemented, however, by various 
passages that have been translated from the 
A vest a into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in 
that form. The Pahlavi Bundakishn, for example, 
is largely based on the old Avestan Damdat Nask, 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. 

5 . Age and growth. — The present form of the 
A vesta dates, as lias been mentioned above, from 
the Sasanian period, but the various portions 
differ considerably from one another in age. The 
relative age of the component parts can be ap- 
proximately determined by a study of their metre, 
grammar, and style. Although it is impossible to 
go into details here, it may be said in general that 
the later texts as a rule are written in prose, show 
lack of grammatical knowledge on the part of their 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great 
extent of formulaic material. The application of 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows ; (I) 
Gafchas (Fas. xxviii.-Iiri.), including ( 2 ) the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti (Fas. xxxv.-xlii.) and some other 
compositions in the Gatha dialect ( Fas. xii., IviiL 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, 
mentioned above), (3) metrical Yasna and Yashts 
(Fas. ix.-xi., Ivii., lxii., Ixv. ; Ft. v. t viii.-x., xiv,, 
xv., xvii., xix.), portions of Vendid&d ii.-v., xviii- 
xix., and scattered verses in the Visparad, Nyaishes, 
Afring&ns, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por- 
tions of the A vesta. 

The determination of the actual date of com- 
position of the different parts of the Avesta is 
largely a matter of speculation. According to the 
generally accepted view, the Gathas, the oldest part 
m substance as well as in form, date back to an 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet 
Zoroaster himself, whereas certain minor portions 
of the scriptures may have been written or com- 
piled as late as the time of Shfihpuhr II. of the 
Sasanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the 
period of development would thus be about B.c. 
560 and A.D. 375. In his latest -works (Le Zend- 
Avesta, iii., Introd. ; see also Zend-Avesta*, 
SBJS iv.), the brilliant French scholar, Darme- 
steter, put forth a radical theory in regard to the 
composition of the Avesta as we now have it. In 
Ms opinion all sacred writings that may have 
existed under the Achsemenians were lost alter the 
invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any 
earlier work has come down intact. The pre- 
Alexandrian spirit may be recognized, however, 
in the Vendidad, which, although later than the 
Gathas in composition, is older in material and 
Achsemenian in tone. According to this theory, 
the G&thas, though the oldest part of the Avesta 
in form, represent the latest growth of the 
Zoroastrian spirit and show the influence of Gnos- 
ticism, the school of Philo J udaeus, and Judaism. 
Darmesteter assigns their origin to the middle of 
the 1st cent. A.D. This radical hypothesis con- 
cerning the age and growth of the Avesta met at 
once with spirited opposition on the part of scholars 
best qualified to judge, and can hardly be said to 
have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists 
are at present agreed that there is no adequate 


reason for making so strong a claim that the 
tradition was lost. It is known that the latest 
Parthian monarehs were filled with the true 
Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Latin, and other writings that the tradition of the 
wisdom of Zoroaster lived on during the long 
period between Alexander and the rise of the 
house of Sasan in the 3rd cent, A.D. 

6 . Language. — The language in which the 
Avesta is written is named * Avest&n.' It belongs 
to the Iranian branch of the Indo* Germanic family 
of tongues, and is most closely allied to the Sans- 
krit, though individually quite distinct from the 
latter. This relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
the means of establishing the authenticity of the 
Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
agrees with Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
shows a greater variety in its e and o sounds. 
Final vowels, except & are, as a rule, short A 
striking peculiarity is the insertion of transitional 
and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
improper diphthongs, Some of the consonants are 
identical with those of Sanskrit, others correspond 
uniformly with certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
Sanskrit voiceless steps k, G />, for example, are 
generally represented m Avestan by the spirants 
J:h, th,f, when followed by mmommts; Sanskrit 
initial s appears in Avestan m h. Because of this 
dose correspondence, many Avestan words and 
phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
equivalents by the mere application of certain 
phonetic laws. In inflexion the language shows 
nearly the richness of Vedie Sanskrit, and It 
possesses almost equal facility of word -formation. 
In syntax it differs from the Sanskrit in certain 
points, showing marked individuality, especially 
m the later portions. 

Two dialects may be recognized in the Avesta ; 
one the Gatha dialect, the language of the oldest 
parts, often called Gat hit Avestan (GAv.) ; the 
other, the language of the great body of the 
Avesta, called Younger A t mtem ( FA a, ). The Gatha 
dialect is more archaic, tearing to the Younger 
Avestan somewhat the relation of the Vedic to the 
classical Sanskrit. Possibly this older dialect may 
owe some of its peculiarities also to an original 
difference of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
the lengthening of all final vowels and the frequent 
use of parasitic vowels. Its grammatical structure 
is remarkably pure. The same cannot be said of all 
the texts written in Younger Avestan, aa the late 
compositions in this dialect# owing to linguistic 
decay# show many corruptions and confusions. 
All that is old or written in metre# however# is 
correct, and occasional inaccuracies in such parts 
must te attributed to faulty transmission, 

7. Metres.— The metres "of the Avesta deserve 
considerable attention, because they assist In de- 
termining the relative age of the various parte. 
Almost ail th* oldest portions of the texts are 
found to te meu leal; the later, or inserted portions, 
are, as a rule, though not always, written m prose. 
The Gathas are composed In metres that have 
analogies in the Vedas. These were the only 
metrical parte known to the later ZornoBtrians 
until Western scholars discovered the rhythmical 
structure of many passages in the later texts. 
Almost all of these versified portions, etqmdally 
frequent in the Yashts, are written in eight -syllable 
lines (cf, Geldner, liber die Metrik des junrierm 
A vesta, Tubingen, 1877). 

8 . Alphabet.— The Avesta is written in an alpha- 
bet far younger than the language it presents. 
The characters are derived from the Sasanian 
Pahlavi, which was used to record the oral tradi- 
tion when the texts were collected and edited in 
Sasanian times. The writing Is read from right 
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to left. Nothing is known ahonfc the original 
Avestan script. 

9 . Pahlavi version.— The Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta was made in Persia in Sasanian times, 
when the general understanding of the sacred texts 
became more and more imperfect. Some of the 
exegetical portions and works of interpretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may be 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 A.D, 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasna, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The rendering is a 
word for word translation of the original, with the 
addition of occasional independent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
has to eke out the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles. These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac- 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glosses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 
It is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or phrase, and it serves to 
check the results of purely linguistic analysis. It 
must be conceded, nevertheless, that it abounds in 
errors and inaccuracies, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Furthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Gathas, for example, 
have m general very few glosses, whereas some 
other parts of the Avesta are accompanied bv an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect 01 the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
scarcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavish 
adherence to the original, the style of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Pahlavi of independent treatises. 

About the year 1200 a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into Sanskrit by Neryo- 
sangh, son of Dhaval, a Zoroastrian priest, who 
seems to have possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. His translation is of great value as a 
help in understanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacrifice 
the Sanskrit syntax to that of the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently assumes a peculiar 
Iranicized aspect. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi , or euphonic 
vowel-combination, so uniformly observed in other 
Sanskrit works. Neryosangh seems on occasion 
to have corrected the Pahlavi rendering when he 
thought it at fault, thus showing that he must 
have referred at times to the Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision as to its meaning. 

A modern Persian translation of portions of the 
Pahlavi version of the Khordah Avesta was pre- 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and two separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in India early in the last century, and 
appeared at Bombay in 1818 within five months of 
one another. These are the last independent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the influence of Western scholarship. These later 
versions have some merit, in that they occasionally 
help us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
passage in the Pahlavi, but they never venture 
upon an explanation other than that of the version 
on which they are based, and consequently they 
content themselves with reproducing the Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


10 . Discovery. — The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
interest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western world for only a little more than a cen- 
tury. A manuscript of the Yasna seems to have 
been brought to Canterbury as early as 1633, and 
a copy of the Y endidad Sadah was brought from 
Surat in 1723 by an Englishman, George Boucher, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to the wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas Hyde ( Ristoria 
Beligionis Veterum Persarum , Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later Parsi sources. 
To a young Frenchman, AnquetU du Perron, be- 
longs the honour of being the first to decipher 
these texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript were sent to Paris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred books. 
In his eagerness to carry out his plan he did not 
wait for promised financial support from the 
French Academy, but enlisted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
with them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him with his passage to India. After innumerable 
discouragements, and in spite of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, he succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with whom he was able 
to communicate after learning Modern Persian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, and even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the Parsis, he returned to 
Europe in 1761, stopping at Oxford, before he re- 
turned to Paris, to compare his manuscripts with 
the one in the Bodleian Library in order to assure 
himself of their authenticity. During the next 
ten years he worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanatory 
material, he published in 1771 under the title Zend- 
Avesta , Ouvrage de Zoroastre. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions regarding the authen- 
ticity of the scriptures that had been made ac- 
cessible. Some scholars were disappointed not to 
find the important philosophical and religious 
.ideas they had expected, and did not sufficiently 
realize the difficulties of pioneer work of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta was not genuine, but a forgery. 
The foremost advocate of this view was the Orien- 
talist Sir William Jones, who claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed off on du Perron a conglomera- 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
France the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
Kleuker was an ardent supporter of its authen- 
ticity, translating du Perron* s work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Persians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). This discussion 
as to the authenticity Tasted for fifty years, during 
which time little or no work was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About the year 1825 the texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholars. The close affinity 
between the two languages had already been 
noticed by various scholars, but the Danish philo- 
logian Rask first pointed out more exactly the 
relation between them. He had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had brought back with him many 
valuable manuscripts of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
writings. In a little volume published in 1826 he 
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proved the antiquity of the language in which the 
A vesta, was preserved, showed that it was distinct 
from Sanskrit, though closely related to it, and 
made some investigation into the alphabet of the 
texts. At about the same time the French scholar 
Bnraouf began to study the Avesta. He soon 
found philological inaccuracies in AnquetiTs trans- 
lation ; and with the help of Neryosangh’s Sans- 
krit version, he was able to restore sense in many 
passages where before there had been but little. 
These further steps soon settled the question of 
authenticity. The foundation tlms laid was built 
upon by such scholars as Bopp, H&ug, Windisch- 
mann, Westergaard, Both, and Spiegel, whose 
efforts were directed mainly to the establishment 
of a better text and the development of principles 
of Investigation. For a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Pahlavi ver- 
sion and the priestly tradition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison with 
Sanskrit and other tongues. It is only in recent 
years that it has become generally recognized that 
m the interpretation of the Avesta neither of these 
methods should be employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both have positive value, and a judi- 
cious balance of these two principles will hence- 
forth doubtless be a fundamental requisite for 
sound scholarship in this field, which is being 
cultivated by a small but active band of workers. 
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A. V. Williams Jackson. 

AVICENNA, AVICENNISM.— i. Life.-The 
name ‘ Avicenna ’ is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘Avert Sma,’ the transcription of the 
Arabic ‘Ibn Sma. 5 Aba *Ali al-Husain ibn ’Abd 
Allah ibn Sina was born in the year a.h. 370 (a.d. 
980-981), in the city of Kharmaitan. The son of a 
money-changer, and very precocious as a child, 
he received a first-class education. _ According to 
Musalman custom, he began by learning the Qur’an 
and belles-lettres {adah)< He then studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a greengrocer. 
His next tutor was a philosopher called Xatili, 
otherwise unknown, who came to reside with his 
father at Bokhara, and taught the boy the elements 
of Logie, Euclid, and the Almagest* Avicenna 
studied medicine without the help of a teacher, 
and, while quite young, began to visit the sick. 
Aristotle’s Metaphmks presented great difficulty 
to him at first. He read it forty times without 
understanding it, but at last grasped its purport 
by means of al-FAr&bf’s commentaries. 

His medical talent soon brought him into favour 
with royal households. He cured the S&mftnid 
Sultan of Bokhara, Nnh, son of Man^ilr, and then 
became one of his intimate friends. This gave 
him access to the Sultan’s library, a very valuable 
one, which shortly afterwards was unfortunately 
burned. Avicenna was officially employed at the 
court of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
his back on it, and travelled through many towns 
in search of a suitable patron. After short so- 
journs in Korkanj, Nasii, Abiward, and TBs, he 
arrived at Jorjan, where he became connected 
with al-Juzjani, who afterwards became his dis- 
ciple. In fact, it is to him we are indebted foi 
the rest of his life-story. The first part of this 
biography is culled from Avicenna’s own account, 
which has been preserved by Ibn Abl Ugaibia. 
This work is doubly precious to us because there 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic literature. 

The Shaikh, as Avicenna was called, continued 
to lead this wandering life, like many savants of 
his time, in the hope of finding a powerful and 
faithful patron, whose influence and favour would 
be lasting. He became, for a time, the protege 
of an admirer in Jorjan, then of the Princess of 
Eai ; but he soon passed on to K&zvin and Ham- 
adan. He cured the Amir of H&m&d&n, and was 
entrusted with the post of Vizier. But his term 
of government was not a happy one. He accord- 
ingly renounced all public functions, and, hidden 
in the house of a druggist, became immersed in 
the composition of his greatest works. Ah he had 
a strong desire to leave H&mad&n, he applied 
secretly to the Amir of If fail to, The Amir of 
Hamauta discovered this step and straightway 
imprisoned him ; but Ms captivity did not interrupt 
his literary work. After many adventures, he 
succeeded in escaping along with his brother, 
Juzjtoi, and two servants, all five disguised as Stiffs, 
and at last found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
Md prince AM ad-Daula, who reigned In Isfahto. 
There he received the honour and dignities he so 
well deserved; and there he enjoyed, what he 
appreciated far more than any honours, tran- 
quillity^ At night, he held philosophical meetings, 
over which the Amir himself sometimes presided. 
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And meantime he finished his greatest works. 
Avicenna died in A.H. 428 (a.d. 1036-7), at the age 
of 58, in the course of a journey, made in the train 
of his master, to Hamadan. 

His biography gives the impression of very great 
activity— an activity, too, which was exercised in 
more ways than one. Avicenna loved wine and 

E leasure almost as much as intellectual work ; and 
e committed excesses which shortened his life. 
Legend has seized upon his character, and has 
made of him a sort of powerful but beneficent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces. A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

2 . Works. — Avicenna’s works are very numer- 
ous. In Philosophy, the greatest is ash ShifcL ( 4 the 
Cure’). The Shaikh composed it by degrees at 
his different residences during his wanderings. 
When it was finished, he made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najat ( 4 Healing ’). This abridgment, 
written in very concise language, but clear and 
logical, is suitable for study. Another famous 
philosophical work is entitled Ishardt . The full 
title is Kitdb al-ishardt wcCl-tanbihdt , that is to 
say, * Book of theorems and propositions.’ Juzjani 
considered this Avicenna’s best work, while he 
himself put a high value on it. It has been com- 
mented on by the scholar Nasir ad -Din Tusi 
(f A.H, 672 [A.D. 1273-4]). 

Avicenna’s other philosophical treatises are: 
Philosophy el- A rudi, Philosophy el- Alai, so called 
from the names of the patrons to whom they are 
dedicated?; Guide to Wisdom , composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often commented on ; 
an epistle on The Fountains of Wisdom , printed 
several times in the East; several treatises on 
Logie , one of which forms a part of the Najat % 
a treatise On the Soul ; a short poem on The Soul, 
rather a mysterious piece, which has been com- 
mented on; an epistle on The Human Faculties 
and their Perceptions , printed at Constantinople ; 
lastly, a series of mystical treatises, and a few 
poems in Persian. 

In Medicine, Avicenna composed the voluminous 
work entitled Canon of Medicine, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages. He also produced works on 
the different sciences, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomy. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Daula 
for permission to resume the astronomical observa- 
tions which had been interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He was also credited in the Middle Ages 
with some treatises on Alchemy. 

3 . Antecedents and characteristics. — Avicenna 
belongs to the school which in Arabic literature 
took the name of 4 School of Philosophers ’ ( al-fald - 
sifa). This name denotes all the philosophers who 
made a special study of Greek works, and the 
scholars who translated them. Shahrastani (tr. 
Haarbriicker, ii. 212 f.) gives a list of about twenty 
who, before Avicenna’s time, received this title of 
Philosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Sabaaan translators, Hunain son of Ishaq, Thabit 
son of Qurra, Yahya son of Adi. Among the 
Musalmans, the most celebrated representatives 
of this school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Farabi. Of these, al-Kindi is the real organizer 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Farabi Avi- 
cenna is greatly indebted in Metaphysics, as he 
acknowledges, and probably also in Logic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school was a development of Neo-Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to have 
cleared up and systematized the work of his prede- 
cessors. In the following account of his original 
work, we shall not consider the medical or merely 
scientific portions, but confine our attention to his 
philosophical outlook. 
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4 . Philosophy.— Avicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows: Logic, Physics, Psycho- 
logy,. Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. This 
division is in conformity with the custom of his 
school. 

( 1 ) Logic. — The parts of the Najat relating to 
Logic were translated into French by Pierre Yattier 
(see Lit. at end of art. ). The Ishdrat also contains 
some, important passages in this connexion. In a 
treatise on the Classification of the Sciences, Avi- 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. His reason is not only the 
importance of Logic in itself, but also the compara- 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle’s logical works. They were not so inti- 
mate with his other philosophical works. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further subdivides the 
science of Logic into nine different parts, which 
correspond respectively to the eight books of 
Aristotle, preceded by Porphyry’s Isagoge , one of 
the best-known works of the Oriental Middle Ages. 

The first part, corresponding to the Isagoge , is a kind of 
general philosophy of language, and is occupied with the terms 
of speech and their abstract elements; the second treats of 
simple abstract ideas, applicable to all beings, and is called by 
Aristotle the Categories ; the third deals with the composition 
of simple ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
subject of the Hermeneutics', the fourth unites the pro- 
positions together to form demonstrations, and corresponds 
to the First Analytics', the fifth discusses the conditions to 
be fulfilled by the premisses of reasoning, and is like the Second 
Analytics', the sixth, seventh, and eighth parts respectively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 
persuading, and correspond to the Topics or Dialectics , the 
Sophistic, and Rhetoric. The ninth and last part treats of 
discourses whose aim is to stir the soul or the imagination, like 
the Poetics. 

Logic, then, is taken here in a very broad sense ; 
syllogistic is only a part of it. Syllogistic with 
Avicenna has no very special quality except that 
of being clear and well arranged, free from vain 
subtleties and all scholastic trifling. 

Although, as we have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important place, he did not, at the same 
time, exaggerate its power. He shows very clearly 
that this power is, above all, negative. 4 The aim 
of Logic/ he says in the Ishdrat, 4 is to provide 
mankind with a rule, the observance of which will 
prevent him from erring in his reasoning.’ Logic 
then, strictly speaking, does not discover truths, 
but helps man to make the best use of those he 
already possesses, and prevents him from making 
a wrong use of them. 

Reasoning, according to Avicenna, starts from 
terms settled at the outset — the first data of 
experience and the first principles of understand- 
ing. The chain of deductions^ proceeding by 
a known deduced from a previously known is 
not unlimited; it must have a starting-point, 
found outside of the reasoning, which will be the 
base of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex- 
periences or ideas, descriptions or definitions are 
formed, and then, by means of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is : by definition man is enabled to 
represent objects ; by argument he is able to 
persuade. Avicenna gives both the senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the primary 
data of the sciences. According to him, imagina- 
tion always supports reason ; opinion also, and even 
memory, fulfil the same office. There are primary 
principles which all hold because of common feel- 
ing, or because of the opinion of scholars which 
the illiterate do not contradict ; others, again, 
arise from habits formed in childhood ; and others 
are based on the experiences of life. All these 
principles (of feeling) join with the first principles, 
or principles of reason, which are produced in a 
man by his intellectual faculty without requiring 
the slightest conscious effort to persuade him or 
them. The mind realizes itself convinced and is 
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not even aware of bow the conviction has arisen. 
A self-evident example of these first principles 
is: ‘The whole is greater than the part/ This 
philosophy is very sound. It is a scholasticism, 
not yet antiquated, open and sincere, in many 
places recalling the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna further discusses the form and matter 
of definitions and arguments, distinguishes between 
definition and description, and sums up, in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the different kinds of 
questions that arise in science : first of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is ; next, where it is, when it 
is, how it is ; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the doctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes — material, 
formal, efficient, and final. He shows that they 
may all appear together in a definition. Thus an 
axe may be defined as ‘ an iron implement, of such 
and such a shape, for cutting wood/ At the very 
beginning of his Logic, Avicenna explains species, 
difference, property, and common accident, which 
together furnish another method of constituting 
definition* 

The Sciences are founded on experiences and 
reasonings. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there are universal premisses {see 
above), so each science has its own peculiar pre- 
misses. The different objects of the sciences 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their dignity. Besides this, the sciences are 
divided into theoretical science and practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ; 
and of practical, Applied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, and Ethics. The problem of the classification 
of the sciences was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, both in the East and m the West. 

(2) Physics. — In the philosophical part of his 
Physics, Avicenna discusses several of the primary 
ideas of the human intellect, e.g. power, time, 
and movement. He desires from Physics a first 
acquaintance with the ideas which Scholasti- 
cism employs in Logic and Metaphysics, that is 
to say, with the ideas of form and matter and 
the categories. The ideas of form and matter 
are suggested by observation of the physical 
world: ‘Physical bodies, strictly speaking, are 
constituted of two principles, matter and form; 
then there are attached to them the accidents 
which arise from the existence of the nine cate- 
gories/ Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, 
and secondary qualities, which can be taken away 
without annihilating the body, but which con- 
tribute to its perfection. 

Avicenna's conception of power is more closely 
allied to dynamics than to statics. He is interested 
in the energy acting from within the body rather 
than in the forces which move it from without 
Like Aristotle, he allows that each body has a 
natural place, to which it always returns, by some 
hidden power, when it has been removed from it 
The commonest example of these innate powers 
is ‘weight/ This idea of power is developed in 
Psychology and Metaphysics. In Physics there 
is no infinite power, ft® effects are always either 
greater or less. Avicenna recognized the principle 
of mechanics that ‘ what is gained in power is lost 
in speed/ 

Time he explains by movement, and it cannot 
be imagined otherwise. Time cannot be conceived 
in immobility ; it would then be of fixed duration, 
and no longer true time. ‘ Bodies,' says Avicenna, 
*are in time, not in their essence, but because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time/ 
Time was created, and it is nowhere except In 
itself. For the world in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the stars. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies, 
then of space and impenetrability. He tries to 
show, by somewhat subtle reasoning, that bodies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, he thinks, the 
dimensions of a vacuum are impenetrable, from 
which he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. 
He does not admit the possibility of actual infinity*. 
Like the ancients, he believes that the world Is 
finite, and that there is outside of it neither full- 
ness nor emptiness, but absolute nothingness. He 
admits, again, that bodies are divisible in potentia 
to infinity, and he rejects atomism. Atomism had 
its partisans at this time, the mutakallim theo- 
logians '), with whom Avicenna disputes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes the idea of contact very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic’ Physics, 
although he had the opportunity several times. 
Yet, from a philosophical point of view, his 
account, besides forming interesting reading, bears 
witness to a very acute intellect. 

{3} PSYCHOLOGY.— In Avicenna's doctrine, Psy- 
chology is carefully systematized, and adheres 'to 
the scholastic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
■are classified methodically according to a hier- 
archic arrangement. The general plan of this 
grand construction is as follows s 
' There are three kind# of minds. The** art, In tutcwMlSftg 
order, the vegetable mind, the animal mind, m4 t he 
able or human mind, 

The vegetable mind, or nature, poas«M«* three faculties; 
(I) nutritive power, which, when resident In a bodv, ehangat 
another body into the form of the first ; ft) power of growing, 
by which the body itself increases, without changing It# form, 
until it has attained its full maturity ; |3) power of generation, 
which draws from the body a part similar to itself in sotentfn, 
which will, in its turn, produce other bodies simitar to it 
in mttL 

The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties.; motive 
faculties and apprehensive or perceptive faculties, (!) 'The 
motive faculties embrace appetitive power and efficient power. 
The appetitive power itself is either attractive or repulsive, 
If attractive, it i§ simply desire, concupiscence ; if repulsive, 
it is irascibility, passion. The efficient power, which is the 
producer of movement, resides in the motor nerves and the 
muscles, (i) The perceptive faculties of the animal mind 
are classified aa external and internal. The former include 
the five senses— sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. The 
latter have their beginning in the common tense, a sort of 
centre in which all the ptrceptloais assemble before being 
elaborated by the higher ' f&eultiw. The common tense is 
situated In the front part of the bmln. The first faculty to 
acton the perceptions is the formative faculty or imagination. 
It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, situation, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the object has ceased to 
make an impression on the senses. The formative is followed 
by the cogitative faculty, which work* film of all by way 
of abstraction on thejpercepticmi, now prepared, and draws 
notions out of them. The estimative faculty next group* these 
notions into what might be. called judgments, but which are 
quite instinctive and not intellectual. This faculty it is which 
constitutes * animal intelligence/ For example, the sheep 
knows by it to flee from the wolf. The last of the fbeultlss 
of the animal mind is memory, which is situated is the back 
part, of the bmln, 

The^ human mind alone possesses intelligence. 
This intelligence is divided into active intelli- 

f ence, or practical reason, open which morality 
epends, and speculative intelligence, or theo- 
retical reason, which perceives ideas. The per- 
ception of ideas is built up through three faculties, 
which act so as to make the intelligence pass 
from mere power to actuality. The first of these 
faculties, the material intellect, is only a general 
possibility of knowing ; the second, the intellect 
of possession, recognizes first principles ; the third 
is that which is directly fitted to receive the forms 
of things that are Intelligible. It is called the 
perfected intellect. It seizes hold of that which 
is intelligible, when, outside the human mind, it 
mutes with the ‘ active intellect,* 

There naturally arise, in the course of this 
theory, physiological questions regarding the func- 
tions of the senses and the localization of the 
different faculties. Avicenna treats of these as 
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best he could at a time when the biological 
sciences were as yet hardly in their infancy. 

For example, he discusses the manner in which visual images 
are transmitted to the eyes, and draws a parallel between two 
processes of explanation, which he attributes respectively to 
Aristotle and Plato. He accepts Aristotle's method and rejects 
Plato’s. 

The discussion of the intelligence also brings up 
the question of nniversals. This question was 
not so pre-eminently important in Arabic as in 
Western scholasticism. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo-Platonists, he admits that the in- 
telligibles, which are universals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compre- 
hends them in actu , when it unites with the active 
intellect. It also frees them from the particulars 
which the senses recognize. But this process 
of abstraction is not sufficient ; it is only pre- 
paratory, and gives the comprehension of the 
nniversals only m potentia. Before this can pass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united with a superior intelligence. The reason- 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwhile the 
region of universal realities. Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of the 
spirituality of the soul. The soul perceives its 
own peculiar essence ; intellectual power perceives 
ideas apart from organs ; the locale of intelligi- 
bility cannot be a body. The immortality of the 
soul follows directly from its spirituality. The 
dependence of the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. Another form of this proof is that 
the soul is a simple substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is created at the 
same time as the body is formed, and is to a cer- 
tain extent in harmony with the body it is to 
animate. This condition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) METAPHYSICS . — There is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics which seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go hack in imagina- 
tion to the beginning of science to find any sense 
in it. It treats of the procession of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheres. On the other hand, there is a part 
which seems still good and sound, although it has 
a systematic character no longer found in modern 
works of philosophy. This part treats of primary 
cause and necessary being. The following is, very 
briefly, the theory of the spheres : 

The scale of beings, mentioned above [see § (3)1, from the 
vegetable world up to man, is continued beyond man into the 
region of the stars. At the top of this scale is the Necessary 
Being, the principle of principles, who is perfect unity. From 
this first Being emerges the world of ideas, which is a collection 
of pure intelligences, simple substances, exempt from multi- 
plicity and change. Below this world of ideas or intelligences 
is the world of souls. The souls are essences, bound to pure 
intelligences, which animate bodies. The bodies that they 
animate in this supra-human region are the stars, which are 
classed after the manner of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the intelligences of the stars, below the last of them, which 
animates the moon, is the active intellect. From it flows the 
sublunary world. 

Very noticeable in this theory is the analysis 
of the world of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The unchangeableness 
of the stars is an old belief which was disputed down 
to the time of Galileo ; and the comparison of 
their spheres with a superior kind of animal is an 
idea which dates back further than the Hellenic 
world, and which was long dear to the East. 

In connexion with this system, which strikes a 
modem reader as uncouth, Avicenna discusses in 
a dignified manner the metaphysical theory of 
causality. He considers that the ; pure intelli- 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the causes also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of their bodies. ^ He 
holds, then, that intelligence is essentially active ; 


it is even productive of being ; and cause usually 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is identi- 
fied with being itself ; it is perceptible especially 
in. the primary Being, who is intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence everything of which He is the principle. 

‘ He comprehends everything in a universal man- 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 
particular thing, in the heavens or on the earth, 
is hid from Him, not even the weight of a dirrah 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. . The final cause precedes fche 
efficient in potentia ; in actu the efficient pre- 
cedes. The cause of the efficient cause is the final 
end and aim. 

God is not the actual moving power of the stars, 
for this function would beget a certain multiplicity 
in Him, and, according to the spirit of Avicen- 
nism, He must above all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves the stars by the intermediation of the 
first caused, that is, of the first intelligence which 
springs from Him. This intelligence knows itself 
and it knows God. From this double knowledge 
arises a duality. The duality then changes to 
triplicity when the first caused still knows itself 
as possible in itself, and as necessary in the pri- 
mary Being. In this way this philosophy intro- 
duces multiplicity into the world. 

The doctrine of universals reappears in con- 
nexion with that of causes. There are causes of 
kind and causes of individual ; the general has its 
own causes, the particular has others. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, i.e . a cause by which it is what it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a thing is to be 
individualized, its idea must be able to receive the 
effect of particular causes. 

The idea of the necessary Being is the terminus 
of the theory of causality. The necessary Being 
as such has no need of causes. He exists from the 
beginning complete, with all His qualities. He is 
absolute. He is pure good, for He possesses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 

f oodness : existence, always in actu, is pure good. 

te is pure truth, for that is called true which can 
justly be said to exist, and, as His existence is 
necessary, He is therefore absolute truth. 

The theory then takes quite a geometrical form. 
A demonstration composed of three lemmas proves 
the necessary Being : 

(1) All possibles cannot spring from one possible cause, on 
which their series mounts up infinitely ; (2) a series of causes 
finite in number cannot be possible in themselves and necessary 
to each other, so that they depend on one another in a circle ; 
(3) everything produced has a cause, and every cause is deter- 
minating. This consequently signifies that all possibles must 
have cause, that causes are not linked together infinitely^ and 
do not return on themselves. Therefore the series of possibles 
ends in the necessary Being. 

This theory is a very fine effort to prove God 
and to deduce the world from Him in a vigorous 
way, by a dialectic of mathematical precision. 
Faith in the power of reason is manifested in this 
system. To us, who are now more sceptical, it 
seems pure rationalism, hut rationalism in. its 
infancy and slightly deceived by itself. It is re- 
deemed, however, by its vigour and power. 

(5) Mysticism. — It is doubtful whether Avi- 
cenna was really a mystic in the religious sense of 
the word. Here again he has followed the cus- 
tom of the Neo- Platonic school, regarding mysti- 
cism as primarily a subdivision of philosophy. 
Ibn Tufall seems to say that Avicenna had a kind 
of esoteric doctrine called hikmaUal-ishrdq, * philo- 
sophy of illumination,’ which really contained his 
true ideas. But we know from one of the treatises 
of Suhrawardi al-Maqtnl that this philosophy is 
almost exactly Avicenna’s own Neo-Platonism 
with a different nomenclature. 

Passing over mysticism as related to asceticism, 
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ecstasies, and illumination, we shall confine our 
attention to Avicenna’s teachings on Providence 
and the future happiness of the soul, in so far as 
they are complementary to metaphysics and morals. 
He describes Providence as the fact that the whole 
world is encompassed by the knowledge of primary 
Being. This knowledge is cognizant of the most 
perfect order as that which flows naturally from 
the Being. The theory of optimism, exhibited in 
this idea, is similar to Leibniz’s : evil is not a part 
of Divine decree in essentia ; its place there is 
accidental. Avicenna recognizes the three kinds 
of evil ; want, physical suffering, and sin. “We find 
evil only in what is still in potentia , and has not 
yet attained perfection. It affects only the indi- 
vidual ; species are shielded from it. Evil, more- 
over, is always a good from some superior point of 
view. * It does not enter into the plan of Divine 
wisdom to abandon lasting and universal good, 
because of fleeting evil in individual things.’ Like 
Leibniz, Avicenna decides that, however common 
it may be, evil is not the general rule ; it is only 
the exception to the good. 

After death, the reasonable soul attains per- 
fection. To effect this, it must become conscious 
and intelligent, and receive within it the form of 
harmony and well-being which pervades the world 
of superior essences. It unites with this idea of 
perfection, and so becomes like it. Only the soul 
which has been prepared by the practice of the 
virtues enjoys this happiness. _ Otherwise its taste 
is vitiated ; it cannot attain its end, and accord- 
ingly suffers. But if a man has lived a mediocre 
life, his actions never reaching the height of his 
intentions, his soul, when freed from the body, 
becomes the centre of a struggle between his pure 
desires and his bad habits. Only when purified 
by this grievous struggle does it attain perfect 
bliss. 

(6) ETHICS. — Avicenna, enamoured of the specu- 
lative part of philosophy, was on that account 
less interested m practical philosophy and moral 
analysis. In his mystical works, he has some 
fine pages on morals, but their character is 
distinctly metaphysical. He also wrote on ethics 
as well as a snort treatise on Government, 
which was published recently. It is written in 
a practical spirit, but is really an elementary 
treatise in economics. It explains how a man 
should govern himself, his wives, his children, and 
his servants. 

From the very earliest times, humanity felt a need of organ- 
ization. First of all, man had to settle in places where he could 
most easily and comfortably live. This led to the setting up 
and choice of dwellings. Once established, these required 
looking after. This duty was entrusted to the woman. From 
the woman the family was bom, and, as it increased, servants 
were added to the household. 

Man’s need of subsistence was also the primary 
promoter of commerce and the arts. Avicenna 
divides the arts into three kinds : (I) those which 
are dependent on intelligence of the highest order, 
e.g. guidance, judgment, counsel ; these are exer- 
cised only by the great ; (2) those dependent 
on education, e.g. writing, speaking, medicine ; 
(3) those founded on strength and courage, as 
military arts. Every individual should learn one 
of these and apply himself to it. 

The good Wife is her husband's associate in ruling and guid- 
ing. The best kind of wife is intelligent, religious, fond of her 
..children, and sparing in words. 

The management of the family is based on fear, dignity, and 
care. If & man does not make himself feared, his wives will 
domineer over him. The husband must see to the dignity of 
the family life by providing for clothing, veiling his wives, and 
preventing any jealousy from arising among them. The wife 
must give unremitting attention to her children and servants. 
Avicenna says a few words about the education of the one and 
the choice of the other. The woman whose mind is not occu- 
pied with domestic cares thinks of nothing except how she can 
best attract the attention of men by the beauty of her dress, 
and forgets the honour due to her husband. 


5. Avicenna’s school.— The school of Avicenna 
does not boast any very celebrated names. His 
philosophy was combated and refuted among the 
MusflJm&ns of the East by orthodox theologians, 
especially by aLGh&z&li. For the history of the 
school of * Philosophers * proper in Western Islam, 
see AverroEs, Ayerbozsm. 

Ltt«E,air&s. — (a) On the MSS of Avleturm'* works* €, 
Brockelmann, iksthieMs tier aratdmken Liirmiur , Weimar 
and Berlin, 1897-1902. For Avicenna's life l I bn Abi Ufaibia, 
'Uyun ai-AnU%\ «L Muller, Komgmbrnp 1 Knl, p p, 2~26, Avi. 
eenn» 4 s general philosophy : Carta do Vau*, Amman** Paris. 
1900 ; S. Munir, * lb n 811*1/ in Franck'# ihtiimtmm dm 
phikmphigum ; T, J. de Boer, 5TA# Historp ©/ Pkj£h 
mrph§ in Islam* London, WKi A wry important work Ir now 
in process of preparation in Germany on the Shijn of Avicenna, 

m The NmM was published at Borne along with the Canon 
of Medicine in 1503; the «i Forget, Leyden, 1802; 

La Loqiqm du fib de Sind* tr. Vattier, Paris, 1658. 

(c) (In logic, Al-FSLrdbf, Itettmnmla phxfanq-kiet Amfaum. 
ed. Scfcmdraers, Bobs, 1888. On jisychokigy, L&ndatxer, * i)|® 
Pmdwlogie 4m I bn Sfal/ in 1876; Martin Winter, 

uier Aticnmm qptw tffregium de anima, Munich, 1998 ; Carra 
de Vaux, * la Kapdah <i Avicenna sur rime; in J A, 1899, 0n 
mysticism, see collection nf treat i#r# pubUibfd by Ifehren ; 
* I/Qisrau/ in Mumm, 1887. *ttty ben Yaqi&n/ in Mu$4m t 
1888, L'mfanrie id dp wr Vaqtdn* teyden, IW, 

LVimau* 1891, La rri >rr. La Fripimta n m dm I tan mintt, 
La IMUmanm %U in trninfe de fa uu*rf* ]*■*-(» If Ihttfin, 1899; 
Efhi, Avimnm t*mm (arriym per mh ; Cana *ft Vjmix, Mj# 
Philoaophie illuminative i!a|»rcf Huhrawrrdi m 

3902, (to morals, * Vn Traits toMit d'A* fcenn*/ m the Mmkrits. 
Beirut, lfl06<textV IF* < AREA OK VAUX, 

AWE. — In the presence of an awe-inspiring 
object, we fee! ourmflven suMuel, but are placid ; 
we are powerfully laid hold of, but neither resist 
nor desire to 1*5 set free. > On the contrary, we are 
drawn towards the object, anti its presence is 
welcomed by us, though with a serious and pensive 
joy. The affections, then, are enlisted, as well as 
the imagination. The appeal is made to that part 
of our nature that is open to influences from what 
is higher or greater or grander or better than 
ourselves. We feel our inferiority, indeed, but 
there is no resentment ; we are conscious that the 
superiority in the case is the complement, and not 
the contradiction, of ourselves. This is in line 
with the experience of the finite resting on, and 
complemented by, the infinite,, and of ‘the less 
being blessed of the better.’ 

Greater, higher, grander, better— these are the 
conditions of the possibility of the emotion of awe ; 
and there is the further condition that these should 
not appear as threatening u« with danger, but as 
friendly, or, at any rate, as not unfriendly. If all 
were on our own level, this peculiar emotion could 
not arise; and if we were threatened with evil, 
a contrary emotion would be aroused. The 
antithesis to the awe-inspiring in objects is the 
commonplace and the obvious, or the despicable 
and the mean— everything that tends to lower, and 
not to elevate, the soul. Dealing with what im- 
presses us, awe is by its very nature contemplative 
and ennobling ; it allies itself with our Meals and 
our aspirations, and is helpful towards enabling 
us to purify and to perfect character. That is its 
ethical value. Hence, mystery intensifies it— the 
unknown and the unknowable* We cannot but 
be serious in the presence of mystery. The feeling 
of the mysterious, when it takes posaeMixon of us, 
necessarily subdues ns and keep us humble. 

We shall better understand the nature of the 
emotion, if we note the objects that call it forth. 
Some of these are imprecise!, and some are personal. 
Of the impersonal causes, we have (a) phenomena 
of nature showing either the vast or the incom- 
prehensible, objects that transcend our power of 
understanding or that give special scope and exer- 
cise to our imagination— such, therefore, as are 
exceptionally impressive and create in us a certain 
indefinite yearning, wonder, and admiration ; 
the starry heavens, the magnitude or vaatneas of 
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space, the infinity of time, the origin of life, the 
mystery of generation, and the like. But, besides 
these, we have ( b ) intellectual theories and moral 
principles — generalizations of commanding sweep 
and laws of transcendent excellence. Of the two 
things that made the profoundest impression on 
Kant, the Moral Law was one : the grandeur of 
it, the unconditionality of it, the authority of it — 
all contributed to make it awe-inspiring to a 
degree. In all this we have the feeling of feeble- 
ness or unworthiness on our part, and the contrast 
of might and worth set over against our impotence 
and imperfections. Next, we have (c) awe as 
associated with persons — an intellectual genius like 
Plato or Aristotle, a literary genius like Shake- 
speare or Goethe, a scientific genius like Newton, 
an ethical or a religious genius like St. John or 
St. Paul. But, of course, the highest of all ex- 
amples is God — supreme in Majesty, the source 
of all the excellences (‘ wisdom, love, might ’), and 
the fountain of Holiness. We have here the 
realization of the Ideal, which points the contrast, 
— * Woe is me ! for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts* (Is 6 5 ). It is the con- 
trast of the sinful and the weak, in presence of 
the Pure and the Strong ; and yet, the purity and 
strength do not repel but attract us. It is felt 
that underneath the majesty and greatness lie 
beneficence and mercy : in the hands of the 
Supreme, we feel ourselves secure. Again, we have 
(d) things sacred causing awe — things associated, 
therefore, with the Divine. Such are shrines and 
holy places (see art. * Bethel * in Hastings 5 DB and 
in j EBi), the soul-moving services of religion on 
special occasions — the dispensing of Communion 
in Protestant Churches and the Elevation of the 
Host in the Church of Rome. Last of all, and 
akin to this, is (e) the awe that is associated with 
solemnity — e.g. the presence of Death, the death- 
chamber, funeral rites. Speaking of St. Edmund, 
Carlyle says : — 

‘They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, with 
love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts ; consecrating him 
with a very storm of melodious adoring admiration, and sun- 
dyed showers of tears ; — joyfully, yet with awe (as all deep joy 
has something of the awful in it), commemorating his noble 
deeds and Godlike walk and conversation while on Earth’ ( Past 
and Present , bk. ii. ch. iii.). 

Now, this being so, there can be little difficulty 
in perceiving the relation between awe and fear. 
The dictionary subsumes the one under the other : 
it makes awe simply a species of fear or dread. 
No greater error could be committed ; for neither 
in their nature nor in their results have the two 
much in common. It would he ill both for ethics 
and for religion if they had. 

It is the peculiarity of fear (q>v.) to agitate and 
unsettle us. It deranges the body and unhinges 
the nerves, producing well-marked outward effects 
(shaking of the limbs and frame, disturbance of 
vocal utterance, erection of the hair, and such 
like) ; hut it has well-marked psychical effects 
also— intellectual and volitional. The first effect 
of fear is to stimulate us to resistance or to circum- 
vention, and, if the terror is not excessive, it braces 
us for the effort ; but, beyond that stage, it becomes 
detrimental and may be ultimately disastrous. 
However exhilarating fear in moderation may be, 
its normal action on the intellect is disturbing and 
disconcerting : it destroys the power of correctly 
appreciating the situation, and creates a tendency 
to magnify the danger, and so an inability to 
perceive the right course of action to be pursued 
if the impending evil is to be prevented. If at 
one moment the intellect, under fear, counsels 
resistance, at another moment it encourages to 
flight; till, last of all, it becomes powerless to 


counsel in any form — it simply collapses. So 
that, thus far, fear may he defined as ‘nothing 
else but a surrender of the succours which reason 
offereth 5 ( W isdorn of Solomon 17 12 ). But the effect 
on the will is no less conspicuous. Danger, if 
moderate, may act advantageously on the will and 
arouse it to effective opposition ; hut, beyond this 
point, the result is disquieting and weakening, 
until, in extreme cases, absolute paralysis sets in, 
and the subject can do nothing but remain helpless 
and await his fate. And so, fear repels , and does 
not attract ; and its tendency is to paralyze both 
intellect and will and bring about disaster. 
Moreover, when the moment of fear is past, our 
attitude towards the object that created it is one 
of hatred or dislike . 

Not so with awe. In most of the respects now 
enumerated, it is the antithesis of fear. It has 
a calming and quieting influence on the body 
(as seen m the bowed head, the soft walk, the 
restrained speech, and the reverential look, of the 
subject of it.) ; and, inasmuch as it attracts , instead 
of repelling, it produces satisfaction and content- 
ment, and a desire to continue in the presence or 
under the influence of the object that inspires it. 
In awe, we feel ourselves in the hands of superior 
power, but power that is conceived as beneficent 
or not maleficent, as well-disposed, or at least not 
ill-disposed, towards us, and under whose pro- 
tection we may rest secure. The consciousness of 
danger (and therefore fear) is wanting, and the 
feeling of reliance takes its place. We trust the 
awe-inspiring object, and are attracted towards 
it, and we rest m the experience of it, and are 
satisfied. Hence the importance and significance 
of awe as a religious emotion, with its concomit- 
ants of reverence and veneration. It lies at the 
root of worship, and is the indispensable condition 
of the highest spiritual peace. 

Hence, further, awe enters into the sublime. 
Not every sublime object, indeed, need beget awe 
(for pain sometimes is associated with sublimity, 
and fear is a distinctly felt ingredient of it, pro- 
ducing uneasiness) ; but much that is sublime also 
impresses us with awe. Both are results of the 
manifestation of power or excellence, and both are 
most effective when associated with Personality. 
Moral heroism, for instance, and magnanimity are 
of this stamp — greatness of soul rising superior to 
misfortune or adverse circumstances. ‘ Athanasius 
contra mundum * (a unique figure defying opposi- 
tion, standing erect in solitary grandeur in the 
face of fearful odds) can never cease to move us 
strongly — to draw forth our admiration and to 
enlist our regard ; and there are many acts of self- 
sacrifice and many lives of disinterested devotion 
that are sublime and awe-inspiring in the highest 
degree. They elevate our thoughts and win our 
affections ; they purify our souls, and we feel that 
we are all the better for the contemplation of 
them. 

Literature. -—W. L. Davidson, Theism as grounded in 
Human Nature , Lond. 1893; J. Sully, The Human Mind, 
2 vols. Lond. 1892, ii. 91 ; Tn. Ribot, The Psychology of the 
Emotions , Lond. 1897, p. 207 ; Hiram Stanley, Evolutionary 
Psychology of Feeling , Lond. and N.Y., 1895, p. 119 f. ; J. H. 
Leuba, ‘ Fear, Awe, and the Sublime in Religion,’ in AJRPE, 
ii. (Mar. 1906), 1 ; L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 
Lond. 1898, p. 294 : W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social 
Psychology, Lond. 1908, p. 131. 

William L. Davidson. 

AXE. — There were several forms of axe, or adze, 
in use amongst the Greeks, as amongst other 
nations ; but a special controversy has arisen oyer 
the 7 r£\eKvs or X&ftpvs with double blade, owing to its 
association with Zeus Labrandeus. 

The double axe is derived from one of the Stone 
Age types, in which the handle passes through the 
middle, and the stone is thinned away to the two 
flanges. Examples of this type may he seen in 
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any good collection, such as the Pitt - Hi vers 
Museum at Oxford. The type was first translated 
into bronze, and then the form was modified, the 
wings growing and assuming a more curved out- 
line. Ft may have been some variety of this axe 
that permitted the feat of Odysseus/ The axe is 
an ordinary tool or weapon in common use. In 
the black-figured vase-paintings of the Birth of 
Athene, Hephaistos uses it to split the divine 
skull* Specimens with the marks of use on them 
have been found with other tools in a carpenters 
shop at Anthedon,* and with other tools at 
Oournia and Palaikastro in Crete , 4 and at Troy.* 
A late Attic relief shows a youth holding one as a 
tool® On other works of art, Ino attempts to 
kill Phrixus with this axe , 7 Theseus fights with 
it , 1 the Amazons are frequently armed with it . 9 
It is represented as part of Gaulish war -spoil, 
along with other arms and weapons, upon many 
reliefs ; 10 and it was dedicated as war-spoil 11 It 
was used to slay the sacrificial victim by the 
Hittites and at Pagasee , 32 and in Crete, where a 
priestess is represented with one in each hand, 1 * 
and there is other evidence to be considered anon. 
Here is enough to prove that this axe was a war- 
weapon, or tool, and a sacrificial implement in 
common use. 

We are now in a position to understand its 
meaning in the hands of divine persons. Zeus of 
Labranda is well known to have field it : 14 but m 
does Artemis, 1 ® so does Dionysus , 16 so does Apollo 
in Asia Minor , 17 so do the local heroes in Asia l * 
and elsewhere . 19 These use it, no doubt, as a 
weapon of war ; and Zeus with his axe manifestly 
protects Labranda as Athene armed cap-h-pie 
protects Athens, or any other armed deity stands 
forth in his might. We may even fairly suggest 
that the name Xabranda has some such relation 
to labrus as Damascus or Toledo to their famous 
sword- blades. 

The use of the axe in sacrifice seems to be enough 
to account for its representation along with the 
ox-skull, first as a memorial of sacrifice, and then 
as a decorative scheme. Here our evidence comes 
largely from Crete and the Mycenaean age. Mr. 
A. J. Evans has found representations in which 
the ox-head is surmounted by an axe, the handle 
being fixed in the skull; one is a Knossian 
seal , 90 another a Mycenaean vase-painting from 
Salamis . 21 The object called by Evans * horns of 
consecration 9 (see A'gean Religion}, which is 
obviously a stand of some sort, and apparently is a 
conventionalized ox-skull , 22 also had the axe fixed 
in it ; 26 one was found in the Knossian shrine with 
a hole, and a small double axe of steatite lying 
near, so that it may be fairly assumed that the 
axe stood in the hole . 24 The axe also becomes an 
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ornament of vases anti other works of art. 1 We 
may compare with this the use of the ox-head 
with wreaths in a frieze, so common in Roman 
times; and the reliefs of ox-heads with other 
sacrificial implements carved on altars,* The axe 
shown is found carved with a late dedication to 
Apollo in Asia Minor, on ce apparently to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of a bull 1 It may perhaps 
be mentioned that the ox-skull, or its model, xx 
hung up m a charm in gardens and vineyards by 
the modern Greeks, commonly in the Asiatic 
islands, and less commonly elsewhere. 

The axe was an object of dedication, like any 
other weapon or tool. We have seen it aa part of 
war-spoil ; the axe was also dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi; 4 and in the Dklimn cave of Zeus 
19 axes were found,* along with 20 lance- heads, 
25 darts, 150 knives, pins, and tweezers, a cart 
drawn by oxen, human and animal figures, vases, 
and other things. All the Cretan axes are 
simulacra, being' too thin or too small for use; 
but m ©Hi are perforated, and wine have handles. 
Other tiny axes of this sort have been found, of 
different types : thick and solid, like stone axes; 
thin, ami sometimes marked with dots like dice; 
sometimes the handles are jserfoiafvil for hanging. 
Them; have been also dedicated toZtnis in Uodona, 
Olympia, ami Palaikantro (Crete) ;* to Artemis 
in Arcadia/ in Ithaca/ and at Ephoaua; 9 and 
to Athene and Artemis Orf Ida at Sparta. 11 The 
axe alto become* & motivts of ornament ; 14 ami axes 
were found made of gold ami bo tie m toio ha and 
elsewhere . n 

It is obvious that these dedication* cannot be 
held to have any peculiar a|mropriaUtnesa to Zeus, 
because they are dedicated also to Athene, Apollo^ 
ami Artemis, and with them are found many other 
things that are not peculiar to Zeus. They are 
not for use ; they may 'be either models of w&r- 
spo0, iS or ornaments, or perhaps fractions of the 
axe-unit of exchange. Similar axes are known 
in modern times as fractions of the axe-unit, and 
there, are indications that the unit was known in 
Greece ; 14 or again, the »haj« nrny have remained 
as traditional after they ceased to be used in 
exchange. 

# It remains to discuss the graphic representa- 
tions of the axe. The blocks that compose the 
walls of the palaces at Knom>» and Fhiubtos are 
scored with a number of different signs, which 
occur either alone or in conjunction, just .as the 
symbols of writing might do. Amongst these is 
the double axe, which is related alone a number 
of times on the four sides of a square pillar in the 
corridor at Knossoa* Whether the pillar he sacred 
or not/ — 'and there is at least room for doubt— 
there is no sufficient ground f or regarding these 
signs as sacred. Buck an explanation would 
account for only one out of many signs, , all used 
together in the same way. It must also be 
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remembered that these signs were certainly covered 
over with plaster, as some of them still partially 
are. The Italian excavators of Phaistos regard 
them as literary signs ; they all, or nearly all, 
occur on gems. Several, including the double axe, 
occur on the literary tablets of Knossos, and are 
interpreted as writing by Evans himself. 1 They 
are probably masons’ marks ; and some of them, 
including the double axe, have been noticed on 
stone blocks, apparently used for masons’ marks, 
in other places, as the old Hellenic blocks used to 
build the mediaeval fortress of Cos, 3 and the stones 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 8 

The above is enough to show that the double axe 
is not necessarily sacred, or necessarily connected 
with Zeus. But this is no reason why the axe 
should not have been the object of worship. Axe- 
worship is, of course, not fetish- worship, as some 
have loosely called it ; but instances are not un- 
common or weapons being worshipped, whether 
as weapons or as iron. Evans, in his paper on 
‘ Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult/ 4 has alluded to 
the subject ; and A. B. Cook has collected evidence 
for axe-worship outside Crete. 6 The evidence for 
Crete is of varying value : the most weighty piece 
of evidence is the representation on the Hagia 
Triadha sarcophagus : a priestess is pouring some 
red liquid into a jar between two double axes.® 
The other evidence, such as axes set between 
horns, held in the hands of god or priestess, or 
visible on the ground of engraved seals, is indeter- 
minate; but these may strengthen the case for 
worship, if it be established otherwise. Cook 
publishes a cut of a priest sacrificing before a 
number of objects, including an ibex, a star, a 
crescent moon, and two knobbed sceptres with 
a (one-flanged) axe set upright upon a stool 
(Assyrian); a Persian seal shows a worshipper 
before a stool with similar objects upon it. A 
coin of Tenedos 7 shows an axe upright standing on 
steps between two supports ; another, an axe con- 
nected with a jar by a fillet. These seem to be the 
most significant facts that bear on an axe-cult ; 
it is impossible here to recount all that has been 
brought in evidence to prove it, or to discuss the far- 
reaching and often fanciful inferences that have 
been drawn from them. The reader, however, may 
be reminded that there are several distinct ques- 
tions, which have been often confused: (1) was 
there an axe-cult ? (2) Was the axe specially con- 
nected with Zeus? (3) Was the axe a symool of 
Zeus, that is, was it treated as Zeus because 
associated with Zeus? (4) Is \aptipivdos derived 
from h&fipvs ? (5) Is the Knossian palace the 
Labyrinth ? 

Literature.— The literature has been given throughout the 
article. W. H. D. ROUSE. 


AXIOM. — I. Meanings of the term. —The 
various senses in which the term * axiom 5 is used 
are easily confused, and require to be carefully 
distinguished. We may mention five senses of the 
term, all of which are historically important. (1) 
Axiom in a predominantly epistemological sense : 
a proposition whose truth is self-evident ; an im- 
mediately certain, objective truth. (2) Axiom in 
a predominantly psychological sense : a proposition 
of whose truth the man who calls it an axiom feels 
a fixed persuasion, while he regards the proposition 
as indemonstrable, and his faith as something 
fundamental and, for him, necessary ; a proposition 
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held to be true with an unwavering faith. (3) 
Axiom in a predominantly logical sense : a first 
principle which, itself not demonstrated, can be 
used as a basis for demonstrations. (4) Axiom in 
a predominantly social sense : an opinion which is, 
as a fact, accepted by all who are competent to 
understand its import. (5) Axiom in a predomin- 
antly psycho-genetic sense: an opinion which the 
innate constitution and the original instinctive 
tendencies of the mind lead us to accept, and which 
we therefore do not derive merely from our ex- 
perience. 

1. From the point of view of sense (1) all our 
knowledge is supposed to be either ‘mediate’ or 
‘ immediate/ An axiom is a proposition known 
to be true, not ‘mediately/ but ‘immediately/ 
For this view, ‘ intuitive knowledge/ ‘ immediate 
insight/ ‘direct assurance/ or ‘evidence’ is pre- 
supposed, as a possible form of knowledge and of 
consciousness. The criterion of an axiom is said 
to be that, when we consider the import of a given 
axiomatic proposition, this state of consciousness, 
this direct assurance, arises, and makes wholly 
unquestionable the truth of the particular axiom 
which comes under our observation. Here the 
stress is laid, therefore, first upon the immediacy 
of the insight in question. To think the axiom, 
and to know it to be true, are supposed to be 
simply inseparable acts. The assurance or ‘in- 
tuitive knowledge ’ in question is further regarded 
according to sense (1) as objective . One does not 
mean by the term ‘ axiom/ when thus used, merely 
to point out the fact that a given person feels sure 
that this axiom is true. Sense (1) implies that 
whoever accepts the truth of the axiom ‘ intuitively 
knows/ that is, directly observes, the perfectly 
objective fact that the axiom is true. 

2. Sense (2), on the contrary, lays stress upon 
what may turn out to he the subjective necessity 
with which some one feels convinced of the truth of 
the proposition. When such a feeling of necessity 
attends a conviction, and when no demonstration 
of the truth of the conviction can be given beyond 
the mere observation that, so long as one conceives 
the meaning of the proposition, one feels thus con- 
vinced, sense (2) requires one to call the proposition 
an axiom. Sense (2) therefore makes the criterion 
of an axiom relative to the subject who feels the 
necessity , and who is unable to give other reason 
for his conviction. 

Sense (1) is present in the mind of Descartes when he speaks 
of propositions which we ‘ clearly and distinctly perceive to he 
true/ Sense (2) is emphasized if one lays stress upon some sort 
of ‘ unswerving ’ and, as one conceives, necessary ‘ faith ’ or 
4 assurance/ Aristotle maintains that the * principle of contradic- 
tion * is immediately evident in sense (1). But in sense (2) vari- 
ous subjects, appealing each to his own subjective necessity, 
may regard as axioms propositions which other thinkers are 
known to regard as false. Thus the proposition that "water 
cannot turn solid * might be regarded as an axiom in sense (2) by 
a dweller in the tropics, who, hearing for the first time a story 
of frosty weather in high latitudes, rejected it as essentially in- 
credible, and found his unbelief wholly insurmountable. 

Senses (1) and (2) are often confused. The question as to the 
relation between objective * evidence * and subjective * certainty * 
is central in the theory of knowledge/and only a thoroughgoing 
sceptic will deny that there is indeed a close connexion between 
at least some of our * assurances ’ and the objective truth. But 
the danger of confounding mere ‘conviction’ with objective 
4 evidence’ is manifest throughout the history both of science 
and of religion. 

3. Sense (3) makes the use of the term ‘ axiom ’ 
relative to a given or proposed theory or system , 
consisting of propositions and of reasonings. In 
this third sense an axiom is a proposition which is 
not demonstrated in the course of the development 
of the system in question, but is assumed or 
accepted at the outset, and used as a basis for 
demonstrations that form parts of that system. If 
the system in question constitutes, or is regarded 
as constituting, the whole of the possible system of 
knowledge, then the axioms in sense (3) appear as 
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* absolutely first principles,’ since, by hypothesis, 
they are essential to the rational demonstration of 
the truths of this system, and are nowhere to be 
proved in the course of any investigation that we 
can make. But if one is explicitly confining one's 
attention to some more or less limited province of 
knowledge, or to some special system of proposi- 
tions, axioms in sense {3) may be entirely relative 
to that special system, and are then merely the 
principles presupposed, used, but not demonstrated, 
by the system in question. 

Axioms in sense (3) might therefore be neither 
self-evident truths nor yet necessary convictions of 
anybody, but merely ‘ .assumptions* or * postulates. 5 
On the other hand, sense (3), in so far as it requires 
an axiom to be a ‘first principle, 5 emphasizes a 
character which we are ail especially accustomed 
to connect with the term, namely, that character 
of logical universality which a majority of axiomatic 
propositions are very commonly regarded as possess- 
ing. Senses (1) and {2) could be satisfied by par- : 
tieul&r, or even by individual, propositions. Thus 
the proposition ‘ t suffer,’ uttered by one who has 
toothache, may be viewed by the sufferer either 
its a necessary persuasion of ids own or as a * self- 
evident * objective truth. Various theories of 
knowledge have used such * intuitive evidence * of 
present experience as the very type of axiomatic 
knowledge. But particular propositions and re- 
ports of experience can be used as the principles 
of a set or demonstrations only when they are 
asserted along with universal propositions. And 
therefore at least some axioms, in sense (3) of the 
term, must be universal assertions. It especially j 
belongs to sense (3) to emphasize this universal 
character of at least part of the axioms of any 
theories. 

Sense (3), in contrast with, and sometimes to the exclusion of, 
senses (I) and (2), hm been made prominent in various modern 
logical discussions of the principles of theoretical science. Thus, 
by the 4 axioms * of a given mathematical theory, recent writers j 
mean, in many cases, propositions which one uses simply as the ; 

* fundamental hypotheses ’ of the theory in question <«.#., of the ; 
theory of someone of the * non-EucMean’or 1 son- Archimedean ’ ; 
geometries, or of the Cantorean ‘Theory of Assemblages *). One 
need not assert such hypotheses to. be true, except In the sense 
that one treats them, at least provisionally, as self-consistent 
assumptions about a logically possible state of things, and uses 
them as ‘principles’ or as ‘primitive propositions’ in some 
statement of a theory. An axiom, in this sense, is often opposed 
to a theorem^ which is a proposition that is shown to follow 
from the principles, and that is. In this sense, demonstrated in 
the course of the theory in question. In two different state- 
ments of a theory (e.g. in two different theoretical developments 
of geometry or of number-theory) decidedly different sets of 
‘hypotheses* or ‘postulates’ may be used as the axioms of the 
theory* In such cases what is an axiom in one statement of a 
theory may appear as a theorem in another statement, and con- 
versely ; and the concept of a ‘first principle’ becomes then 
relative, not merely to the theory in question, but to a particular 
way of stating that theory, and of showing that certain proposi- 
tions follow from certain other propositions. 

If one insists, as Aristotle did, upon sense (3) as 
applying to certain propositions which are said to 
form the indemonstrable principles of all science, 
so that, without these absolutely first principles, 
no system of knowledge whatever is possible, then 
indeed, unless one is a philosophical sceptic, one has 
to assert that the absolutely first principles are 
also axioms in sense (I). For if all science rests 
upon a determinate set of absolutely first principles, 
and if no science can demonstrate these principles, 
then either all science is uncertain or some principle 
is 'immediately evident.* Hence for Aristotle, 
and for those who follow Ms way of treating the 
theory of knowledge, there are propositions which 
are axioms both in sense (1) and in sense (3). In 
consequence of the Aristotelian tradition, senses (I) 
and (3) have therefore come to be viewed by many 
philosophers as actually inseparable ; so that the 
‘first and fundamental truths’ and the ‘self-evi- 
dent* or ‘immediately known* propositions are, in 
discussions of the problems relating to axioms, not 


infrequently simply identified. But the logically 
important ’distinction between the relatively first 
principles of a given theory and the intuitively 
evident propositions (if such there be) has been 
brought afresh to light, * specially by the modern 
logical investigations of scientific theories and 
should never be forgotten in dealing with the topic. 
If a proposition ii to Ins called an axiom both in 
sense f 1) and in , sense {3b special reasons (such, for 
instance, m those of Aristotle} should be advanced 
for asserting that this is the case* As & fact, it 
can never be 4 self-evident 1 that a proposition is an 
axiom in sense (3) ; for one can ascertain that & 
principle is indeed a logical basis for certain de- 
monstrations only by taking the trouble to go 
through the demonstrations themsdves—a highly 
* mediated * procedure. 

4. Sense (4) uses as the criterion of an axiom the 
‘ universal assent/^ the ‘consensus* of ‘all rational 
beings/ or sometimes the consensus of all the 
‘competent/ of all the ‘normal/ or of the 4 wise/ 
or of some class of knowing beings whose common 
opinion in the matter is treated' as the standard 
opinion. The criterion here in question has fre- 
quently been emphasised, and its- history forms 
part of the long annals of the doctrine of Nature, 
or of ‘the natural/ or of the ‘Law of Nature’ 
and the * exmaensua of humanity * aa the standard 
whereby both opinions and deeds are to be judged, 
Criterion {4} becomes an exact one only for those 
who hold that, as a fact of human nature, there 
are indeed propositions which mtlmdy denies, or 
which all who understand their import affirm. 
In practice, however, those who appeal to ‘uni- 
versal assent* m the warrant for an axiom usually 
render their criterion somewhat inexact, by the 
very fact that they employ this criterion in 'argu- 
ments directed against opponents, who, as appears, 
call in question either the truth, or the evidence, 
or the interpretation, of the axiom that is under 
consideration. If the opponent himself does not 
wholly assent, one can hardly appeal to 4 universal 
assent * as an evidence against him, without modi- 
fying the sense in which one calls the .assent 
‘universal/ Such modification occurs if one re- 
gards the consensus in question m that of the 
4 wise/ or of the ‘competent/ or if one insists, in a 
well-known polemic fashion, that * nobody who is 
in his senses* doubts the supposed axiom. Thus, 
in practice, an axiom In sense (4) is usually con- 
ceived in some close connexion with senses (1) and 
(2)— the connexion 'being often much confused in. 
controversy. Not infrequently a thinker first ex* 

; plicitly asserts that a proposition is, for himself 
personally, an axiom in sense (2) ; then he draws 
| the conclusion that it therefore must be an axiom 
S in sense (I); and thus he proves, by a more or 
less lengthy mediate course of reasoning, that the 
proposition, being 4 immediately evident/ cannot 
be proved. Since, perhaps, some opponent still 
remains unconvinced, and declines to admit the 
‘immediate evidence/ the defender of the proposi- 
tion in question hereupon makes use of sense (4), 
and now undertakes quite convincingly to silence 
the objector by assuring him that notxxly objects 
to the proposition, since it is * known to all/ Or, 
if the opponent even yet persists in calling atten- 
tion to the 4 immediately evident* truth that at 
least he himself objects, the defender of the axiom 
finally confuses sense (4) itself by a convenient 
definition of the ‘assent of all, whereby the 
opponent is excluded from the ‘all* who are 
worthy of consideration ; and hereupon the matter 
becomes, of course, quite clear, although not to 
the opponent. 

Such processes have played a great part to the history of 
controversy, A famous example' Is- '"furnished" by the con- 
troversies which have been sugjpsted by.itoeke’e .revival*, to 
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the First Book of the Essay on the Human Understanding, of 
the ancient questions as to whether all men possess in common 
a knowledge of logical, of mathematical, and of moral truths. 
Especially in the case of moral principles has the interest in 
making out whether there is any agreement amongst all men 
regarding the distinction between Right and Wrong been pro- 
minent in controversy ever since Locke. Numerous defenders 
of an axiomatic basis for morals have sought in Anthropology 
for the evidence that, regarding some moral opinions, all men 
agree, and have conceived their principles as definable in terms 
of sense (4). 

5. Finally, in sense (5) of our list, an axiom is 
defined by reference to the famous doctrine of 
* innate ideas. 5 This doctrine is one which Locke’s 
equally famous attack upon it, in the First Book 
of his Essay , long made central in controversy ; 
and the partisans of innate ideas, in the various 
forms which this doctrine has since assumed, have 
frequently connected, in many often conflicting 
ways, senses (1), (2), and (4), and to a certain 
extent sense (3), with the use of the criterion for 
an axiom which sense (5) emphasizes. From the 
point of view of sense (5) it is essential to an axiom 
that it should come to our consciousness by reason 
of the very ‘ constitution 5 or ‘ original nature 5 of 
the mind. Since the modern evolutionary view of 
the mind emphasizes the importance of our instinc- 
tive tendencies and inherited aptitudes as psycho- 
logically determining our whole intellectual life, 
evolutionists of the type of Spencer have been led 
to favour a theory of the innateness of those pre- 
dispositions which, when developed through our 
individual experience, lead us to regard some pro- 
positions as certainly true, and as true far beyond 
the range of our personal experience. For Spencer 
an axiom is, in general, an expression in an indi- 
vidual of the results of the ‘ experience of the race, 5 
and is in so far, indeed, innate in the individual. 
Such a doctrine has established new connexions 
between senses (4), (5), and (2), and has to some 
extent connected senses (1) and (3) with (5). 

Nevertheless, it is at least possible that an axiom 
in sense (5) might prove to be an actually false 
proposition, for the ‘innate constitution of the 
mind 5 might involve one or another aptitude to 
believe error. In fact, an evolutionary view, closely 
resembling Spencer’s, might lead, in a thinker less 
optimistic about human nature than is Spencer, to 
the doctrine that certain instinctive tendencies, 
determined by evolution, are still such as to deceive 
the individual. Thus the innate hostility and re- 
sentfulness which form one aspect of human nature 
may be viewed, by an evolutionist, as a necessary 
result of the conditions of conflict under which 
humanity has developed. And such tendencies 
might easily lead, in a civilized man, to a belief 
regarded by the individual as axiomatic in sense 
(5), and probably also in sense (2). This belief 
might take the form of the principle that one 
ought to avenge all injuries, and to destroy, if 
possible, all enemies. As a fact, however, this 
belief, although dependent upon the very ‘con- 
stitution 5 of the mind of one whose ancestors have 
lived by war and have enjoyed blood revenge, may 
be, and is, a false principle of ethics. Or again, a 
lover’s beliefs about his beloved are deeply affected 
by the innate constitution of his mind, and may 
appear to him to be, not only in sense (5) but also 
in sense (2), axiomatic. Yet they may be in many 
respects false. A pessimist, such as Schopenhauer, 
is fond of emphasizing the innate ‘ illusions 5 which, 
according to him, characterize human nature. Bud- 
dhistic doctrine is equally emphatic in characteriz- 
ing the most cherished and innate convictions of 
common sense as both logically false and morally 
destructive. Salvation for the Buddhist depends 
upon discovering axioms in sense (1) which are 
extremely hard to discover, so that only the 
Buddhas ever attain to them. But, when once 
seen, these axioms are for the enlightened indeed 


‘self-evident. 5 And the knowledge of them sets 
aside those axioms in sense (2) which are alsc 
axioms in sense (5), and which, according to Bud- 
dhism, are due to the innate deceitfulness of desire. 
So little, for some men, does either innateness or 
subjective necessity imply self-evidence and truth. 

Axioms in sense (5), furthermore, need not 
always be axioms in sense (2); for, as partisans 
of innate ideas generally admit, any individual 
may remain unaware of some of his inherited 
aptitudes for conviction. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why a new assurance, or an axiom in 
sense (2), may not appear in the life of somebody 
whom revelation or a sudden growth or ‘ mutation 5 
(such as may occur in the course of evolution) 
endows with a^ faith which, just because it is novel, 
does not constitute an axiom in sense (5). 

As for senses (4) and (5), they very frequently 
coincide in their denotation, but need not do so. 
Although what ‘ the very constitution of the human 
mind determines us to believe 5 is, ipso facto, ‘ be- 
lieved by all, 5 in case the constitution in question 
is precisely the constitution ‘common to all human 
minds, 5 there is no reason why the innate might 
not also he the individual, the congenital variation 
of this or of that mind. The individual may 
possess an aptitude for conviction which belongs 
to his ‘ constitution, 5 but which no other man, or 
nobody who has preceded him, possesses or has 
ossessed. This is as possible as is a new in- 
ividual revelation due to any other source than 
the inherited temperament of the individual. 
Prophets, Buddhas, poets, geniuses generally, 
have often been credited with such aptitudes for 
forming gout of the depths of their own natures 
new convictions, which they have then taught to 
other men. On the other hand, as Locke and other 
empiricists have frequently insisted, those convic- 
tions which in sense (4) are more or less common to 
many or even to all men need not on that account 
be regarded as mainly determined by our innate 
constitution. They may be supposed to be due to 
experience, which moulds men to common results. 

The foregoing survey shows us that the five 
senses of the term ‘ axiom 5 here in question are in 
a large measure independent of one another, so far 
as their logical intension is concerned, while by 
virtue of their various applications, now to the 
same, now to different sets of propositions, these 
five meanings of the term ‘axiom 5 have become 
painfully confused in the history of controversy 
and of the theory of knowledge. The result is 
that the term ‘ axiom 5 is a very attractive and a 
very dangerous term, which should never be em- 
ployed by a careful thinker without a due con- 
sideration of the sense in which he himself proposes 
to employ it. 

II. History of the term. — As to the history of 
the term ‘axiom 5 and of its uses, the ancient 
sources are above all : (i.) Aristotle’s theory of the 
axioms as propositions conforming both to our sense 
(1) and to sense (3); (ii.) Euclid’s actual use of Ms 
axioms in his geometry, especially in sense (3), 
and in union with certain propositions called 
‘postulates’ (which were also theoretical prin- 
ciples in our sense (3)). The treatment of the 
principles of science’ and of morals in sense (4) as 
principles ‘known to all, 5 or as known to the 
‘wise 5 or to the ‘competent, 5 has its beginnings 
in pre-Socratic philosophy, plays an important 
part in the Platonic Dialogues , and is in various 
special cases and passages carefully considered by 
Aristotle ; but becomes especially prominent in 
the Stoical theory of knowledge and of ethics. 
While sense (2) plays a part throughout the history 
of ancient thought, it becomes especially important 
in Christianity and in modem discussions of the 
psychological aspects of the problem of knowledge. 
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Sense (5), implied by the Platonic theory of re- 
miniscence, but long put into the background by 
the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, has come to 
play a very great part in modern discussion. I to 
com pie test classic expression is probably the one 
to be found in Leibniz’s Souveaux Esmis, 

The later discussion of the nature, the existence, 
the various senses, and the use of axiomatic truths, 
has been dominated since 1781 by three great 
movements: (1) the critical philosophy of Kant; 
(2) the various forms of modern Empiricism, 
Positivism, * Pragmatism * ; (3) the modern logical 
investigations of the principles of science — in- 
vestigations which were especially stimulated by 
the Famous inquiry into toe axioms of Euclid a 
geometry, and which have since extended to the 
whole range of the foundations of mathematics, 
and also to the principles of theoretical physics, 
and to still other branches of scientific theory. 

III. Significance For modern philosophy. — In 
the attempt to deal with the extremely complex 
philosophical problems which are suggested by the 
foregoing five senses of the term 'axiom,’ there 
are one or two guiding considerations which any 
student of the topic may well bear in mind. 

(a) First, not every philosophy which tries to 
avoid scepticism is forced to admit the existence 
of axioms in sense (1). The necessity of such an 
admission as the sole alternative to scepticism 
exists, indeed, for one who holds the opinions 
ascribed in the foregoing sketch to Aristotle. If 
all science depends upon a determinate set of 
absolutely ‘first principles’ (in sense (3)), then, 
unless these principles are also axioms in sense (I), 
our result would remain sceptical, for all scientific 
theory would lack basis. But the Aristotelian 
theory of scientific procedure is not the only 
possible one. That theory depends upon con- 
ceiving the structure of scientific theory m neces- 
sarily linear, # with chains of syllogisms leading 
from determinate beginnings to the conclusions 
that constitute the scientific theory. But for a 
thinker such as Hegel, the ideal form of the 
totality of scientific theory is cyclical rather than 
linear. Truth may be, as a whole, a system of 
mutually supporting truths, whose absoluteness 
does not depend upon any one set of first prin- 
ciples, hut consists in the rational coherence and 
inevitableness of the totality of the system. To 
assert such a doctrine involves considerations 
which cannot be developed here. It is enough 
that such a thesis has been attempted. From the 
point of view there would indeed be axioms in 
sense (3), viz., in relation to certain partial systems, 
such as this or that mathematical or logical doc- 
trine, whose theoretical development would indeed 
depend upon chains of deductive reasoning. And 
there would also be necessary truth, both in the 
parts and in the whole system. But there would 
be no absolutely first principles, and there would 
also be no immediate certainties— nothing, in fact, 
that is purely immediate in the whole system of 
truth. The whole would be mediated by the parts, 
and conversely. 

(b) Second, the traditional alternative : either 
this proposition is self-evident or else it is de- 
pendent upon some other proposition from which 
it is deduced, or else it remains uncertain, does 
not exhaust the logical possibilities regarding the 
rational discovery of truth. Omitting here the 
complex problem as to the relation between our 
experience of particular facts and the general truths 
which our scientific theories aim at establishing, 
we may point out that there are propositions 
such that to deny them implies that they are true . 
As Aristotle already observed, the principle of 
contradiction is itself a proposition of this type. 
Euclid’s geometry contains more than one instance 


where a proposition is demonstrated by showing 
that the contradictory of the prfdmntlum implies, 
the truth of this prohind urn, The proof that this 
is, in fact, the case may be no easy one, a ml may 
involve elaborate mediations. But any proposi- 
tion A, such that the contradictory of Aunplien A 
is, ipso fnetOf a true proportion, although nobody 
may yet have come Us fed its necessity. 

When we prove a proposition, however, by show- 
ing that it§ contradictory implies, it, we do not 
make this proposition 'self-evident. 1 Nor yet do 
we demonstrate the proposition merely by refer- 
ence to other propositions which we have to assume 
as prior certainties. What we find, in such cases, 
is not so much 1 self- evidence/ as * self. mediation ’ 
—an essentially cyclical process of developing the 
Inter-relations which constitute the system of truth. 
In ease, then, there are no axioms in mum f I), we 
need not abandon cither the ideal or the hope of 
the attainment of rational truth, 

f*q Third, axioms in sense |.tf) we need and use 
wherever arid whenever we are engaged in practical 
activities, or are aWrbed in contemplations, such 
as require a laying aside of the critical sense and 
a limitation of the business of reflexion. But the 
assertion * I wn sure of this 1 is never logically 
equivalent to the assertion * This it true/ And ft 
is no part of the business of science or of philo- 
sophy to seek, or to remain content with, merely 
private * convictions * or * persuasion*/ however 
1 necessary ’ the subject feels them to be. 

(d) Fourth, axioms is senses (4| and 0} interest 
the anthropologist^ and the student of society, of 
history, of religion, of psychology ; they can never 
satisfy the student of philosophy, or in particular, 
of logic, and of truth tor its own sake. 

(e) " Finally, tense |3J» interpreted not absolutely 
but relatively, so that an axiom is & principle 
w hich lies at the basis of a certain selected system 
of propositions, and which is not demxmet rated in 
the course of that system, remains the seme m 
which the term 'axiom* is still mmt mrmcmUy 
employed, in modem, theory* Philosophy seeks not 
absolute first principles, nor yet purely immedi- 
ate insights, but the self* mediation of the system 
of truth, and an insight into this eelf*mediatton. 
Axioms, in the language of modem theory, are 
best defined, neither as certainties nor m almolnteiy 
first principles, but as those principles which are 
used 'as the first in a special theory. 

Lmaunnia— A complete view of tee tlmmium of the problem* 
regarding axiom* is ImpoMtbie, sfmst the topic It ccontattd with, 
all the fundamental pkilmophimi issue* A few wmmm art s— 
Aristotle, A naiyt. Pmt, i 2. S, Meimphgi, Hi. « f iv. 1, 4 ; see also 
Zeller, Pktim, a. Grieehen^ h* 11 C84-SKX. Of works towing 
on the topic we may specially name Descartes. Ititceum m 
Method, and Meditations ; Spisoxa, Trm <, d# Emend, imeiiety 
tm % and Ethim, especially pta. I. and II. ; Locke, Emav on the 
Unman Undemanding, tsp, bin. I md it, ; Leibniz, Mon> 
rmux Bmam ; Reid, Inquiry into the Human. Mind % ISJL and 
Essay on the Power* of the tinman MindK 1812; Kant, Eritik 
der rumen Vemut\ft ; J. S. Mill, 187%; Hegel, topic: 

H. Spencer, PHnmpih q f Pspckokyp*, 3870*7%.' Bertram! 
Russell’s Foundation* of Geometry, 1 887* and Principles of 
Mathematics, 1P03, and L« Couturat* iefpgm mMAestmtigm* 
contain summaries of tee principal proMmm and mull* regard* 
‘mg the mathematical * lint principles * which arnof phUoeopluoal 
importance. JoSIAU ItoYCK. 

AZ A2 EL.— When the word *A mmV was first 
introduced into a Western Bible or language is 
unknown to the present writer. It does not occur 
in the Concordances of the Greek, Latin, and 
German Bibles; it found a place in AVm at 
Lv 16 s * 10 * * for t!w * scapegoat 1 of the text, and in 
the text of the KV, * dismissal * being Its inter- 

S rotation on the margin. In Greek it seems to 
ave appeared first ' in print In Moatfaucoa’s 
Hexapla, 1713, at Lv 16**, from Cod* X (CoislinI* 
anus, now M). It is found a second time, accord- 
ing to Field, in the text 'of that Codex at y. 10 , 
eh eh tpryiw rh v dvmropwh » ; this reading 
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being shared, according to Holmes-Parsons, by 
Cod. 18. (In Redpath, Concordance to the Proper 
Names of LXX, p. 7, this reference to v.™ is 
missing.) Though it appears in the Hebrew Bible 
three times in the famous chapter on the yearly 
Feast of the Atonement, lexicographers as yet 
completely disagree as to its explanation. The 
latest work on Hebrew lexicography, that of 
Brown -Driver -Briggs (1900), explains the word 
as * entire removal / seeing in the form a ‘ redupl. 

intens. absfcr.’ from \/[F]y]=Arab. 'remove 5 

= * entire removal ’ of sin and guilt from sacred 
places into the desert on the back of a goat, the 
symbol of entire forgiveness. This explanation 
is said to be preferable to another, which finds 
in it a proper name, either of a rough and rocky 
mountain (Yoma, 676, onra* wp), or of a spirit 
haunting the desert. The form is, in this 
case, considered as changed from ttja, 

being another name of a fallen angel. The name 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac 
Bible it is pronounced ’iizaza’il, and explained 
by the lexicographers as another name of the 
archangel Michael (after Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 285 i). The name be- 
came well known among the Syrians as that of 
a martyr in the days of Maximian, identified 
with St. Pancras of the Western calendars ; see 


* Histoire de Saint Azazail, texte syriaque inddit 
avec introduction et traduction franpaise: pre- 
cedee des actes grecs de Saint Pancrace, publics 
pour la premiere fois par Frederic Macler, ’ Paris, 
1902 [Bibliothique de Vltcole pratique des hautes 
ttudes, fasc. 141), and cf. on it H. Delahaye, Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana , xxiv. 93-95, and Brockelmann, 
ZDMG Iviii. 499-501. Recently the whole concep- 
tion has been derived from the Babylonians ; cf. 
J. Dyneley Prince, ‘Le Bouc Emissaire chez les 
Babyloniens’ ( JA x. 2 . 1 , pp. 133-156, Ju.-Ao. 
1903) ; but M. Fossey {La Magie assyrienne , Paris, 
1902, p. 85) seems to be right when he declares : 
‘Jene puis rien voir de semblable/ If one reads 
Lv 16 with an open mind, the impression is that 
Azazel must be a being related to Jahweh in some- 
thing of the same way as Ahriman to Ormazd, or 
Satan (Beelzebub) to God. To go into details on the 
rite of Atonement or the stories about the fallen 
angels (Gn 6 1 * 2 ) is outside the scope of this article.* 

Literature.— Driver, art. * Azazel,’ in Hastings’ DB ; Ben- 
zinger-Cheyne in Eneyc. Bibl. ; Volck in PEE ; Jew. Encye. ; 
the Comm, on Leviticus; Marmorstein, Studien zum Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targum, 1905, p. S7 if. EB. NESTLE. 

* In the Book of Enoch (ch. 6), Asael is the name of one of 
them, in the Greek text (ed. Radermacher) ’AtreaA, Syncellua 
’A£a7?A; in ch. 8ff. Azazel in the Ethiopic, ’A£av?A in the Greek 
and Syncellus, ’AcfafjjA according to Irenseus ; he is thrown els 
rrjv epyjixov ttjv oScrav cv rt £ AovScajA (Gr. Ao-SovtjA), explained by 
Geiger as abbreviated from Beth Hadudo (the modern Beth * 
fyudidun), the crag down which the goat for Azazel was pushed. 


BAAL, BEEL, BEL (fern. Baalat, Beela, 

Beltu). — - Ba al is a primitive title of divinities, 
which is found in all branches of the Semitic race 
6 ./ 

(Arab. J,x>, ba'l ; Eth. badly bd'l ; Min. and Sab. 
bad ; Sin. ba'lu ; Nab. Vya ; Canaanite and 
Heb. ^ 3 , ba* al ; Phoen. and Pun. Vyn, bal; Aram. 

and Syr. Wh ¥'el ; Palm, te, b6l } and Va, 

Ml ; Bab. and Assyr. Ml). 

i. Primitive meaning of the name.— The 
application of this name to deities is secondary ; 
primarily it is a common noun denoting ‘pos- 
sessor/ ‘ owner/ 

(1) It denotes ownership of physical objects. Thus the ba'al 
of a house, field, ditch, or animal is its * proprietor ’ ; the 
la'alat, its ‘ proprietrix ’ (so in Heb. Phoen. Aram. Assyr. Arab. 
EfchA The be'dtim of a town are its ‘citizens’ (so in Heb. 
Phoen.). Even in the singular the word may be used for 
‘citizen’ (cf. CIS 120, VUT3 nVyn Nnn, ‘Irene, a citizen of 
Byzantium ’). (2) It denotes a ‘ possessor ’ of certain physical 
characteristics. Thus a two-horned ram is described as a ba'al 
of two horns ; a bird, as a ba'al of two wings ; a hairy man, as 
a ba'al of hair (so in Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (3) It denotes a 
« possessor ’ of certain mental qualities. Thus a discerning man 
is called a ba'al of discernment ; a hostile man, a ba'al of 
hostility ; a sinful man, a ba'al of sin ; a dreamer, a ba'al of 
dreams ; an eloquent man, a ba'al of the tongue (so in Heb. 
Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (4) It denotes a * possessor ’ of certain 
rights or claims over others. Thus a plaintiff is called baal 
of a case : a prosecutor, ba'al of one’s justice ; a confederate, 
ba'al of one’s covenant (.so Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (5) ba'al 
denotes a ‘husband’ as the ‘owner’ of a wife (cf. Dt 5 i»(U) 
where house, field, male slave, female slave, ox, and ass are 
enumerated with wife as a man’s possessions) (so in Heb. Nab. 
Palm, Aram. Arab. Assyr.). It is noteworthy, however, that 
ba'al is not used of the master of a slave, or of any other person 
who exercises authority over men. For the idea master,’ or 
4 lord,’ the Semitic languages in general use the words adh&n, 
mar. tabby but not ba'al. Only in Bab.- Assyr. has ba (=ba al) 
developed the general meaning of ‘ lord ’ and become a synonym 
of the other names of authority; but this usage is evidently 
secondary, since it is not found in the other dialects. Even the 
meaning 4 husband ’ cannot be primitive, because the ba al or 
« owner ’ type of marriage was not original among the Semites. 
The evidence is abundant that the primitive constitution of 


Semitic society, as of so many other early peoples, was matri- 
archal (see 'Ashtart, 2 ). In such a society, where the mother 
was supreme and marriage was only a temporary union with 
men of other tribes, the husband obviously could not be called 
ba'al or 4 owner,’ since the wife was far too independent He 
was known rather as ’ abu , * nourisher,’ which in the meaning of 
* husband’ is older than in the meaning of ‘ father’ (cf. Jer 3* 
and old Bab. usage). In the stage of fraternal polyandry, 
which among some at least of the Semites succeeded the matri- 
archal stage, the husband was not yet a ba'al, and was probably 
still known as ’ abu (see ’Amm). Only at a relatively late date, 
when society had finally passed to the monogamous or poly- 

g amous stage and wives were secured by purchase, did the 
usband become an ‘owner.’ The old word abu could no 
longer be used in the sense of * husband,’ and was set apart to 
express the idea of ‘ father,’ which now for the first time be- 
came important, since children now first knew their fathers. 
A new term, accordingly, had to be found to express the new 
conception of the husband as an ‘ owner.’ The other names of 
authority, ’ ddhdn , mar, rabb, had already been pre-empted to 
express the relation of master to slave and of superior to 
inferior ; but ba'al, ‘owner,’ was an indefinite word that might 
be applied to the new relationship. It appears, accordingly, 
that in primitive Semitic usage ba'al designated an owner of 
things or qualities, but not an owner of persons. 

As a title of deity, ba'al retained its primitive 
meaning as a common noun, and described the 
divinity in question as an ‘ owner ’ or ‘ occupier * 
of some physical object or locality, possibly also 
as a ‘ possessor * of some attribute (see below, ii. 
io). If the numen was regarded as masculine, it 
was called a ba'al ; if feminine, a ba'alat. The 
name was thus the equivalent of Arab, dhd (fem. 
dhdt), ‘he of, possessor of/ which in the South 
Arabian inscriptions alternates with ba'al in names 
of gods. In Babylonian the common noun Ml 
( = ba'al) developed the secondary meaning of 
‘ master/ or ‘lord/ and, corresponding to this, 
in the A ssyro-Babylonian religion Ml described 
the god as an ‘owner* or ‘lord’ of persons. 
Thus in their inscriptions the Assyrian kings 
group the great gods of the nation under the 
general formula beU rabUte beUya t ‘the great 
lords, my lords.’ In such cases we have ba als of 
tribes and ba'als of persons, but this conception is 
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not found among the other Semites and cannot be 
primitive. Corresponding to the original usage 
which limited the name haul to owners of things, 
the ¥'alim are elsewhere uniformly regarded as 
proprietors of objects and of places, not m owners 
of persons. Lords of tribes or of individuals are 
7 ilmtm , WMntm, mddkhtm, rabbtm , trnrin, but 
never fc'alim. One never meets Bd al- Israel, 
Ba'al-Moab, Baled- Ammon, as one meets Bm’al- 
Sidon , Ba'al-Lebanon, Ba'al- Mmn, but instead 
’MCM- or Melek-Israel, -Mmb, - Ammon . 

In Bab.-Assyr, the worshipper addresses his 

f od as Bill, * my lord/ or Belti, ‘ my lady 7 (cf, 
fadonna, Notre Dame ) ; but this is not found in 
the other dialects, except where there is direct 
borrowing from the Babylonian. This is the case 
in Belli of Palmyra (de Vogue, Imcr . Simit. 1888, 
52, 155). She is the consort of the Babylonian 
Bel t who is worshipped alongside of the native 
B6L The Baalat of Gebal appears in Greek and 
Latin writers as BeUis ( = mSja), BijXrtr (Abydenus 
in Muller, FHG iv. 288, 9), (Hesychius, 

$.v.), BadXrts 1 (Philo Byblius in FHG iii 589, 25), 
Balti { GIL iii. Suppl, 10393, 10964} ; but this is 
never found in native Sem. inscriptions, and is 
due to late syncretistie identification of the Baalat 
of Gebal with Biltis of Babylon. The same m 
true of Bdh&nos (=fV$o), 4 our ba'al/ a title of 
Juppiter Heliopolifcantus in Chron. PmcL i. 56 L 
It is noteworthy, however, that, while the wor- 
shipper does not speak of the god as 4 my ba’al / he 
may call himself 1 slave of the ba'al,’ e.g. in the 
Phoen. proper names * Abd-ba'l , and the Palmy- 
rene name *Abdi-b6L 


It can be taken only as indicating a multitude of 
local numina. When the singular ba'al in used, it 
requires a noun in the genitive to indicate which 
baal is meant; ©, g. ^ Ba ’al-IJ aptr, IW altfidm, 
Baal'Ifarran, etc. The contention of Iiauduwm 
(PEE* 326} that these are merely the local forms 
of one god Baal, like the local forms of Zem 
among the Greeks, is untenable, because there is 
no evidence that ba'al ever because a proper name 
liko JZtus, and because the Semites never combined 
names of gods with name* **f places in this fashion ; 
e.g. we never meet such combination* as 'Ashtart- 
Sldon, 'Ash tart* Gebal to distinguish the various 
forms under which "vf/rAlarl was wc*rsliip|«d. 

If ba'al is used without a following genitive, ft 
regularly fakes the article in the Of and in the 
inscriptions. Thus the ba'al of Jg 6*^ **• M 2L ** is 
the local Rumen of Ophnih, ‘ the ba'al 3 of 1 K 
n pjij, & a a jc/i *>»&* ,w^ a |£ |(g8*« m* 

17 26 2I 3 23 4 *® land the corresponding passages in 
Ch), Jer 2 s IP 3, 37 12« lit v*3»- * ;i2* » Hos 
2 19 ^ 13 1 , Zeph l 4 is Mel kart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
whose cult was introduced into Israel in the reign 
of Almb (I K 16 SH, b whence it spread to Judah 
through the influence of AhubT daughter Athahah 
{ 1 K 22 M 2 K 8 Si j, In t hew vow* it cannot kt said 

that 4 the Im’al ' mean* f Im image of one god Ba’al, 
or that the article is umi to disungukli fin* local 
manifestation# of one deity illainli.Miti, PUE l lfM% 

In Babylonian, where there is no article, BB 
alone, as a designation of Mardnk, the chief god 
of Babylon, Womes a true proper name ; but this 
usage fx not found in the other dinlects. The in- 
sertion of the article in Hub, and in Phan, shows 


Where ba'al, ‘proprietor/ is identified with 
nUkk, * king/ as is the ease in certain Phoenician 
inscriptions, this is due to syncretistic combination 
of tlie tribal god of the invading Semites with the 
local numert of Tyre, and is analogous to the syn- 
cretism that is seen in such Heb. proper names as 
Ba'al- Yak, ‘the ba'al is J ah wen 7 (I Ch 12 5 }, or 
Yo-ba'al, ‘ Jahweh is the baal 3 if Kuenen’s re- 
storation of Jg 9 s ® be correct. Here Jahweh, the 
conquering God of Israel, is identified with one of 
the local ba'als. Thus Mel^art ( = nnp *$©}, * king 
of the city/ is called the ba'al of Tyre {CIS 121, 
■a Vjn npfe> pixb, ‘ to our lord, to Melfeart, the 
ba'al of Tyre 7 ). Similarly we find Milk- Ba’ l, 
‘king-owner/ a compound deity like M Uhl Ash- 
tart {CIS 123a, 147, 194, 380); Ba'al-MalMcu, the 
name of a son of the king of Arvad {KIB ii, 173), 
perhaps the prototype of the obscure Ba-al-ma- 
la-gi-e of the treaty of Esarhaddon { KAT 3 357); 
and Malak-bil in Palmyra (cf. also Jer 32 s2 }. In 
CIS, p. 155, the god paViD {-Ba'al - Adonis) 
occurs ; cf. the proper name Vpanac, Lat. Idnibal 
( CIS 139L and BeeX-/iapt {CIS I. i. p. 111). Such 
late combinations in Phcenician do not invalidate 
the^ general conclusion that ba'al as a divine name 
designates primarily the owner of a sanctuary and 
not the master of his worshippers. 

If this be true, it follows that there are as many 
b c 'dlim as there are sacred objects and sacred 
places which they inhabit. Except in late theo- 
logical abstraction, there is no such thing as a god 
Ba'aL The OT speaks habitually of the 
in the plural (Jg 2 n 3 7 8 s3 10 6 * » 1 S 7 4 12 1 *, 1 K 
18 18 , 2 Ch 17 s 24 7 28* 33 s 34 4 , Jer 2® 9 2S < 3 *!, Hos 
2i5(i3). 19 (it) nap According to Jer 2 s8 11 B , they 
were as numerous as the cities. This plural 
cannot be understood of images of one god Ba'al 
(so the older interpreters, and more recently 
Baethgen and Baudissin), for idols are never men- 
tioned along with altars, standing stones, or ash eras 
as part of the equipment of sanctuaries of the 
b e 'ajtm. Neither can it be treated as a ‘plural of 
majesty* like Elohim, for, unlike Mlohim , when a 
divine name it is never construed as a singular. 


[ that hard has not yet lost it* appellative force. 

| Only in proper minim h the article with ba'al 
omitted, e,f. in the place name* Hamath - ba'al 
iCirynth-ba al % in the ileb. jperaonal names Jerub- 
ba td, hh-ba’al, Merilmm, Ba abymta * , Ba'al* 
Yah , Ba'al*hanan f md in numerous similar Phean. 
personal names, such as Ba'ai-hanan, #. anni-bai , 
Baal-yaton (me Bloch, Phm.'Glmmr, t,v, ; 
Sch ok, GbtMndkmi, 168 IF,); but these forma- 
tions do not prove that ba'al m a proper name 
any more than the similar formations with *a6 t 

* father/ ’ah, * brother/ ’am, 4 uncle/ mdek, 

* king/ *&dhtm, ‘lord/ prove that these words are 
personal names of deities. The absent e of the 
article in these cases b due to the fact that these 
formations go back to a time when the article had 
not yet been developed in the varioua Semitic dia- 
lects. Ba'al is no more a proper »&nse in these 
compounds than $tbt in analogous Greek names. 
In the same manner we must estimate the omission 
ot the article in names of gods compounded with 
ba'al, e.g. M Uk-ba *al, ’Adh&n-ba'al, *Aditnrt*sh£m- 
ba'al , TanU'pm-ba'al, perhaps Ba'al -Gad and 
Ba'al-Zaphdn (see below, ii 4 10 ). When B?]\or 
without the article is mentioned in the Greek in- 
scriptions, the context shows that only the local 
deity is meant Even in the Occident no mm god 
Ba'al arose, but there were many local ba’als, 
whom names were either transliterated or trans- 
lated Jnto Greek or Latin. Augustine was still 
conscious of the appellative force of the name in 
Punic, when in his commentary on Judges (PL iii. 
797} he translated lad at 1 dominu*/ Jerome in hh 
commentary on Hos l 8 translates it * id esfc 
habeas * ; and Servian (ud «Bn. L 821} says, 
‘lingua Puzdca Baal clous dieiturJ In view of 
these facte It is impossible to agree with Baethgen 
{Bdtidge, p. 18} when lie say a, ‘ It b clear that 
there was originally always one and fc!;i© t same 
Ba’al, who stood in relations to various localities * ? 
or with Baudissin (PMB % 327}, * Ba’al was ap- 
parently originally a title of the male divinity m 

f eneral. Afterwards, when a number of such 
ivinities were worshipped alongside of one an* 
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other, this word became the designation of the 
chief god of each locality/ On the contrary, in 
Sem. inscriptions and in Sem. literature, outside 
of Babylonia and Assyria, ba'al never loses its 
appellative force. Only in the theological specula- 
tions of Gr. and Lat. writers does Belus appear as 
a great god. This syncretism is to be regarded as 
the work of the Greeks, who were ignorant of the 
primitive meaning of ba'al, and thus were able to 
identify all the Sem. b e 'dltm with the Bab. Belus 
(see below, iii. 7). 

If there was no such thing as a god Ba'al , and 
this name designated merely the individual pro- 
prietor of a particular sanctuary, then it is evident 
that the traditional identification of this deity 
with the sun has no foundation. It is true that 
the sun was the ba'al of certain places, as Larsa, 
Sippar, Heliopolis (Ba'al -bek), Beth-Shemesh ; but 
this was only one of many kinds of ba'als. The 
moon was the ba'al of Ur, of IJarran, of Palmyra, 
and perhaps also originally of Sin-ai (from Sin, the 
moon -god). Other gods of all sorts were ba'als of 
other places. If Ba' al-hamman has anything to 
do with the sun, this proves only that the sun was 
the ba'al of certain places (see below, ii. 5). By 
the Greeks and the Romans the local ba'als were 
identified with Zeus, Saturn, and Herakles as well 
as Sol. Only in the speculations of late writers 
such as Macrobius, who are disposed to regard all 
gods as of solar origin, is Baal formally identified 
with the sun. This theory has been revived and 
has been given wide currency in modern times 
(e.g. Creuzer, Symbolik u. Mythologies, ii. 413 ,* 
Movers, Phonizier , i. 169 ; Baudissin, PRE s 
329 ff.), but is nevertheless destitute of scientific 
foundation. So also Baethgen’s theory that ba'al 
was primarily the god of heaven ( Beitraae , p. 264), 
or any other theory that identifies ba al with a 
single god, goes to pieces on the fact that this word 
is not a proper name but an appellative. 

In the light of these facts it appears that the 
ba'al-culi carries us back to the polydsemonistic 
stage of religion (see Polydjsmonism). Among 
the Semites, as among other ancient peoples, and 
as among savages in all parts of the world, every 
object in nature that could do something, or that 
was believed to be able to do something, was 
reverenced as divine. The objects of worship were 
conceived, after the analogy of human beings, as 
living persons consisting of soul and body. The 
phenomenon was the body, the indwelling spirit 
was the ba'al or * owner/ In the case of celestial 
or atmospheric phenomena the name of the divinity 
was usually the same as that of the phenomenon 
(see below, ii. 8). Thus Shemesh was at once the 
sun and the sun-god ; Ramman, the thunder and 
the thunder-god. In other cases the numen was 
distinguished from the physical object by being 
called its ba'al. This is a striking difference be- 
tween Indo-European and Semitic polydsemonism. 
Among the Indo-Europeans Daphne , ‘the laurel,’ 
is also the name of the nymph that inhabits this 
tree ; Amymone, the sacred spring at Nauplia, 
is also the name of its indwelling nymph ; Athene , 
the patron goddess of Athens, bears the same 
name as her city: but among the Semites the 
numen of a palm-tree is not called Tamar but 
Ba'al-tamar (Jg 20 38 ) ; the numen of a well, not 
B e> er but Ba' a lath-b e> er (Jos 19 s ) ; the numen of 
a mountain, not Lebanon but Ba' al-Lebanon (CIS 
5) ; the numen of a city, not Sidon or Gebal but 
Ba'al- Sidon (CIS 3) and Ba' alat-Gebal (CIS 177). 
This difference of conception is significant for the 
later developments of Indo-European and of 
Semitic religion. The Indo-European could never 
free him self from the identification of his gods 
with nature, and consequently the highest forms 
of his religion remained pantheistic. The Semite, 


on the other hand, was accustomed from the 
earliest times to distinguish between the object 
and its ba'al. His religion tended towards tran- 
scendentalism, and in its highest form among the 
Hebrews became pure theism. Apart from this 
more independent relation of Semitic numina 
towards the physical objects that they inhabited, 
there was no essential difference between the 
b e 'altm and the nymphs, dryads, satyrs, fauns, 
genii, fairies, gnomes, elves, and local gods of 
primitive Indo - European religion (see Usener, 
Gotternamen). The o e 'dlim , as a rule, had no 
names of their own and no identity or existence 
apart from the objects or localities that they in- 
habited. Their cult was a lower stage of religion 
than polytheism, for they were not gods in any 
proper sense, but only da troves, numina , spirits. 
Hence the name polydsemonism, which recent 
writers apply to this sort of religion instead of 
the ambiguous term ‘animism’ used by earlier 
writers. Out of the b e 'dlim gods might grow by 
groups of phenomena coming to be regarded as 
manifestations of a single power, or by a par- 
ticular ba'al coming to be the patron of a tribe or 
of a city ; but, apart from such developments, the 
b e 'altm remained simply local daemons. 

ii. Classification of the Ba'als.— The 
ba'als may be classified, according to the physical 
objects which they inhabit, as terrestrial and 
celestial. Among the terrestrial ba'als we may 
enumerate : 

1. Ba'als of springs. — For the primitive Semitic 
nomad in the desert the spring was the most 
wonderful object in nature. Its waters gushed 
miraculously out of the arid sands, giving life to 
vegetation, to man, and to beast. On it the 
existence of the tribe depended, and about it as a 
centre the tribe rallied. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that it was reverenced as divine, and that its 
numen was regarded as the mother of the tribe, 
the giver of all earthly blessings (see ' Ashtart, 3). 
In all branches of the Sem. race springs retained 
their sanctity down to the latest times. 

The following sacred springs may he mentioned. — Among 
the Arabs: the Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, Rested, 103 f.); 
among the Canaanites and Hebrews, 'En-mishpal;, ‘ the spring 
of decision,’ an oracular fountain at Kadesh, ‘the sanctuary’ 
(Gn 147) ; Beer-lahai-roi, between Kadesh and Bered (Gn 16 14 ) ; 
Beer-sheba\ * well of seven ’ (Gn 21 31 20 33 , Am 55 8 14 ) ; ' En-rogel , 
near Jerusalem, by the sacred stone Zoheleth, where Adonijah 
offered sacrifices and was proclaimed king (1 K I s ) ; Gihon, 
‘the gusher,’ an intermittent spring near Jerusalem, where 
Solomon was crowned (1 K l 33 ), probably the same as Bethesda 
(Jn 5 2 - 4 ), the modern Virgin’s Fountain, which is still regarded 
with superstitious reverence by the people of Jerusalem ; the 
Dragon's Well, also near Jerusalem (Neh 2 13 ); * En-shemesh , 

* spring of the sun ’ (Jos 157 1817) ; Baal-Gad, or Baal- Hermon, 
probably the sanctuary at the source of the Jordan at Tanias 
(belonging to the god Pan), or Cassarea Philippi, the modern 
Banias. — Among the Phoenicians : a spring at Joppa connected 
with the myth of Perseus and Andromeda (Paus. iv. 35. 9) ; the 

* sanctuary of the spring Yidlal ’ (Eshmunazar Inscr., line 17) ; 

the nymph ’Avw/S per (=m3P }% ‘ overflowing spring’) in Philo 
Byb. (FHG iii. 570 1, frag. 4, 5); the river Adonis (=U'HK, 
‘my lord’), the modern Nahr Ibrahim, which bursts from a 
cave in the side of Lebanon at Affca, the seat of the cult of 
‘Ashtart and Adonis, according to Lucian (Lea Syr. 6) and 
Euseb. (Vit. Const, iii. 55); the river Asklepios ( the Gr. equiv- 
alent of the Phoen. Eshmun), near Sidon (Antoninus Martyr, 
ed. Tobler, p. 4 ; Levy, Ph'dn . Stud. i. 30 f.).— In the Phoenician 
colonies : the spring Ma/capta(=*TipD, ‘fountain’), the daughter 
of Herakles (Melfcart), at Marathon (Paus. i. 32. 6) ; the spring 
Kv&vri at Syracuse (Diod. Sic. v. 4. 1), and the hot springs at 
Himera, in Sicily (ib. iv. 23. 1), both of which were connected 
with myths of the Tyrian Mellprt-Herakles ; the spring at 
Gades, in Spain (Strabo, iii. 5. 7 ; Pliny, HN 97 [100], 219). — In 
Syria : Mdbbog 4 spring’), the native name of Bambyce 

or Hierapolis, the sanctuary of the goddess Atargatis (see 
Atargatis) ; the oracular spring Kandalia, at Antioch 
(Sozomen, HE v. 19).— In Assyria: Rish-Eni , ‘the fountain- 
head ’ (Ashurnasirpal, Annals, i. 104). Many of these sanctu- 
aries have retained their holiness down to the present time, 
being regarded as the seats of Christian saints or Muslim auliya 
(pi. of wall, * patron saint ’) ; and in all parts of the Muslim 
world springs are still regarded as the abodes of powerful 
spirits, whose favour is sought through sacrifice and offering? 
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(see Curtiss, Urum. Religion, pp. 94ff.. 118 ff., 1*1 ?*, 188, . SS?OX> 
On ipriiig»worship in geneml see ilntidisiin, Studwn, ii. 184*170, 
and the bibliography there given on p. 154. 

The numirm that inhabited the naered springs 
were known as their fa dlim ; thus Ba’aIath-b eT er, 
* proprietrix of the well,’ is the name of a town in 
the Negeb (Jos 19 8 , ct BeJLioth, Jem 15 s4 , 1 K 4 l % 
In 2 S 5 '^ ( = I Ch I4 11 ) the name Ba’al*p e razim is 
explained in such a way as to indicate that it 
meant originally * proprietor of the breaking forth 
of waters.* It was one of the fountains that gush 
out of the sides of the Valley of Reph&im, the 
modem Wady el-Werd. The sacred river BSlus, 
near Ptoleraais (Acre), took its name from the bad 
that inhabited it (Pliny, BN xxxvi. 28 [85], 190; 
Jos. BJ iL 10. 2). In Arabic the phrase 4 that 
which the ba* l waters/' or simply *5a7/ means 
land irrigated by subterranean waters (Lane, Arab* 
Lex, s.v.; Nestle, hr. Bigennamen, p. 128; W. E. 
Smith, p. 99 if. ; Wellhausen, Rente*, p. 148). The 
same usage survives in Mishnic Heb. Vpan 
{Baba batkra , iii. 1 ), or simply V$n [Suk. hi. 3; 
Terum . x. 11 ; Shebi. iL 9), and in the Gemara bpan n*a, 
in the meaning of * land subterr&neoiraly watered 1 
(see Levy, Child, Wbrterb. sak). If the text- of 
Ca 8 U be correct, Ba'al-haradn can mean only 
4 owner of the torrent/ but it is possible that tins 
name is corrupted out of the better known Baal* 
Ifermbn (see below, 4 ) or Raaldmmm&n (see 5 ). 
The title 'dVjo, which follows the* name of Hadad 
on the Had ad statue from Zenjirli, possibly means 
4 owner of water 1 (see I). IL Muller, WZKM vii., 
1893, p. 50 if). On the strength of the Arabic 
expression bal for ‘land subterr&neously watered/ 
and of Hos 2 ® 1 *, which speaks of the b*'alim m 

f ivers of corn, wine , oil, wool, flax, vines, and 
g- trees, W. R. Smith (p. 104 ff) concludes that 
the fc'dtim were primarily the numina of sub- 
terranean waters, and that they became the 
‘owners* of land by making it fruitful, just as 
the husbandman creates ownership in otherwise 
worthless land by irrigating it. These were 
doubtless an important class of the ¥ n Mim ; hut 
in view of the numerous other sorts that we shall 
consider in the following paragraphs, it cannot be 
said that they were the only kind, or even the 
original kind. Here, as elsewhere, the attempt to 
trace religious conceptions to a single root is a 
failure. Polydsemonism was complex in its origin 
and protean m its manifestations. 

2 . Ba’als of trees.— In the Arabian desert, trees 
grew only in watered oases, consequently they 
shared the sanctity of springs in the esteem of the 
primitive Semites. The date-palm in particular, 
whose fruit formed one of the staples of life, could 
not fail to be worshipped as a divine benefactor. 
The Garden of Eden, with the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil and the tree of life, in Gn 2 8 * 17 is a 
primitive Sem. tradition of an oasis with its sacred 
palm-trees. 

According to Tabari (ed. de Goeje, l 322; ed. Noldeko, 
P* 181)* J 11 the city of Najrin, before the introduction of 
Christianity, a great palm was worshipped and hung with 
garments and ornaments at the time of the annua! feasts free 
Osmnder, ZI> MG vii, 185$, p. 481), The sanctuary of the 
goddess al-'Uxza at Nabla, Uhe date-palm/ consisted of three 
. mmura trees, of which one was regarded as the proper abode 
of the goddess (Wellhausen, Rested p. 38). This seems to have 
been the same as ^ the tree known as Dhdt anwdt , ‘she of the 
hanging,* to which . the people of Mecca resorted yearly to 
adorn it with their weapons and to offer sacrifice (Krehi /W. 
der vonulam. Amber, p. 73 f.). By the holy spring Zemxem, 
at Mecca, there once stood a sacred tree (Doxy, fsrmlitm m 
Mekka, p. S>3). According to the Qur'An {Sura xix, 23-25), the 
Virgin Mary was nourished before the birth of Jesus by the fruit 
of a palm-tree miraculously produced out of season. 

Among the Oanaanites and Hebrews the cult of trees is 
copiously attested by the OT. According to Hos 41 s the- 
sacrificed under oaks, and poplars, and terebinths (cf. Is iatr* 
Dt 122, J er 220 35 . 13 172 Ezk 6*3 2028, 1 K 14®, 2 K 16* 1?H 
Is 57J state that they sacrificed ‘ under every green tree/ and 
Is 65» 68 1 ? speak of sacrifice in gardens. The following indi- 
y^ual holy trees are mentioned; the burning bush at Sinai 
(Ex 8*); the tamarisk at Beersheba (Gn 21*3, cf. 26 ® 4 fii) ; the 


ortrular mulberry trees m the valley of Urphaim (2 8 $34* 
1 Ch Hi*); the pemcirranal* at (ttbeata it h 14»); Hit umtriak 
a! Hamah (1 H ITJ*) ; the primdms of Jteburah hr>twr*n Kamth 
and Iteinri * Jg 4*1 ; thr ‘ ***« of " te 3$»tv 

the tore* inth a! Ophrih, * here Jhv apt * »r»* I to Ciideonl 
and wl'if re he offer# ! iftmftat and buiH an a/ sr iJ r ; *,13« it m* 
the terebinth of Jtor»h, * l he doiner/ at cbe nrm, where 
Jthweh ijfisrid unto Abram, and Abram built an altar 
(tin Ti«- 13* 8 ), and where Jacob buried the Images and the 
jewels (88*), pTHha! \% the same m * tht t # u hint!* of tht rttriners* 
inland 4 the terebinth of the *1 and*; g ihmr that was hr 
the sanctuary »d Jahweh* (!■« % W; Hit tamariiit at 

Jabrsh Cl 8 31 Ia . ft I Ch 1*^1, The nr §«vml fto^m 

often ttiefiUoncd in the t»T as part of the m\mptmnl of a 
aanctuar?' mm perhapa merely a ronventi'^hr^d symbol <rf 
a living tree. If ao, its u*e i« an additional etidenre of urn* 
worship among tht Car«*ait«* and llebreem ($©§ jputu*), 
The pertinence of tiiit cull 'among the Hi* ***«>! shown aim 
by the ocHttbmalion of »'hcrubim and palmdreri in She decora* 
sul ut slc l> > . K ' * - r . ; * . 1 t'-f t) 

nmd&2 s *di suggest also that tr# e» mrre \ las.tirt tn Use n srt of 
the Temple, m iri the modem |f ifttn. Ertn » kt« a writer a* 
Zlachariah m» myrtle irevt it tht etitranee Vi Jgkh%\®V% attend® 
(Zsc The cult stall linger* In thr Talniu i, in flit teliaf 
that certain tree* »r® inhabltatl by demons .(Urunbeutu, ZDMG 
xxxL tKiff,). 

Of the rh<anidan», Philo %bfl!i«»p that the p!nnl« of the 
earth w err in an« lent limes fwiermisl m gr4§ ®url hnnourad 
with iilwlmn* and IsrrAuee frmu i'urrn the auivemiva 

gmmnxknm of m*n drew the »u|4r*rl of their lift (Muller, 
FUG lib rj»» rmnn ft* pienlly exhibit rxptrmm 

vtandi ng In temple omtloaurert an*l fahii-iw* adorn! by a 
wonhl|i|wr* Thera waa a gnn r id Aaklepto* t Fahmun) taatween 
Beirut ami 8klnt» (dtrabn, sM • fd* a Xttn belitvwi to rm\tm 
the body cf Adoni# al iMm,l (Hut, de ##, 4 iimt, IS?,), and a 
grove «aer«t to 'Aahtarl at ApHaka (Ktiaab. Crnmi* ili M; 
mud. Conti. 8), In the Phv:,. cnlrmiaa Unm axlatia 

in Amrtm (lok)ard, Mtihra, pt, si t). In tfyprua Citrtii**, 
od ,m. v, 72; AfchaciiHtM, ili. ft ; Mm bo* am. I. is 

khotlaa (Pans. ill. 1». W% in Crete (that i&m, t. M, I ; kwm, 
l 410, at Corinth (Pane, ii. I. 8, li, t, 4 , Atfwn, tv. », p. 8?i4 , 
in Arcadia (Pau*. vill, 24), at MaubmitaCAOifn. tr. is,p, 675 u, 
at Oarthage (VJrg, l 441 If. ; Tern Apt*, m Ibtm 

(bajard, Miihra, p, 

In Syria holy brew* were known mi Baalbab fMleiintt, MMmBIm 
Antiqmt' r, 8PSf at l>a,miwma (Miminti, v. Witt A at Palmyra 
Clajard, €ppr*8 t pi. Hi, l), m% Antioch (Btratm* art* 1 § * Boa 
Mn v, S0X at Mount Kaaio* (Boniua, ad .ffn. Ill WO), Tlsa 
aarhr Syrian Cbrintiswi felt it their duty to cal dow n * iha traaa 
of the dmnonai* but many wild x»A rtitel tlie to 

turn tn (bam for help when they wart tick (Kayaar, «/aa*6v. 
Md§sm, p. 141). For itirvlvali of tim* wordtip assong tt» 
Sabians of M'iwpotamia, ac* Chwolaon* S nJtf*r t I. »3* li. m U t 
$4.. The cult of tins in Babylonia and A»yna is atteataa by 
mimermis wsiltfi and ImwripIkHii on wata. Moat traquanti^ 
the female dato-palm l» «tt|ilcied balng fcrtflUad by wlwpidl 
tgure®. that gymboUat the winds («m 'tetirwler, MB AW l&t, 
p. 43Sff. ; Bosnavia, 8$A, mwi Dr. If acwrd, hi. ; Tyler, JPSBA adUL 
181-184). tn all pa;riss of the modem ■Stent, world holy tawt are 
•tlB found which am visited with prayer a«4 sacrllc!#* and on 
which bite of cloth tom from tht garment* are hung to m rv® 
aa remlndei* of the emrehtpper (lktughty* dwfnte wrt«, i 
448 f, ; Curtiw, Crmm, Del, p». «ff n iilff.) For hterature 
on tree- worship aee SiudMa, irfndten^ iL 184, 

The numina that inhabited «mlt sacred trees 
were known as their fa'Mm or &*'& iitk, as the 
case might he. Thus in Arab, a pa!m*tree that 
imbibed water with its roots, and did not need 
to be watered, was known m bm*l (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. s.v.). A village near Gibeah bore the name 
of Ba al-tamar, abbreviated from BethbaaL 
tamar, * hooae of the bahU of the palm * 1 (see 
below, iii. 2 ; Jg90W; En»b. Omm, Sme * m 75% 
With this B&ndiwin ii. ill) compateB 

Zeus Demarous, the father of Herakies-Meik&rt 
in Philo Byblius (Miller, FUG iii, m% fr, i, 24), 
which represents a Bam* Ba*mi»TimMr v or Bm*ed* 
Timarbn, just m Z$m Karmdos represents Ba<d- 
Carmel (see Wow, 4 ), With thin ii also to be 
compared the river Tanmrm, in Strabo (xvL 2.22), 
the modern Nahr Damhr. Precisely analogous 
are the Arab, nara« of genii DhuJAnama f ZDMG* 
1875, p. 911) and Dhu4^«teH( Well hausen, Rmte*, 
p* 47), which describe the deitfei In question as 
owners of the plants known as *aimma and tyxJUpp*, 

3 * Animal ba'als.— -In all branches of the Sem. 
race_ names of animals used as proper names, 
particularly of clans and of places* prove a primi- 
tive totermstic cult. 

Thus In the OT we b&m the'- nsmes-St Inlu 1 vaKauNi * * " A Ikfeteb 
‘stag*; Arieh f * I|«m * ; Rmk$r and BmmLm 4 pn»Bg etittel’S 
Gemcdli, • camel * ; Qe&L ‘kid*; Mmmk, Dishm, 

‘ mountain goat*; Zeeb, i waM p ; Mmmw , * moonteln sheep ‘ ; 
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f agabah. ‘locust*; Bezir, ‘swine’; Huldah, ‘weasel’; 
. amor, ‘ass’; Burnt, ah, ‘lizard’; Telaim, ‘lambs’; Jonah , 
‘’dove’; Ja'el , ‘mountain goat’; Car and Cheran, ‘lamb’; 
Caleb, ‘dog’; Lebaotk, ‘lions'; Laisk , ‘lion’; N abash, 
‘serpent’; Nimrah, ‘leopard’; Susah, ‘mare’; * Eglah , 
‘heifer’; 'Epher, ‘young gazelle’; 'Achbor, ‘mouse*; * Oreb , 
‘raven’; 'Arad, ‘wild ass’; ‘ Etam , ‘vulture’; 'AJprabbim, 
‘scorpions’; Parah, ‘cow’; Zibiah, ‘gazelle’; %ippor, 
‘sparrow’; %orah, ‘hornet*; Pir'am, ‘wild ass’; Par'osh, 
‘ flea ' ; Rachel, * ewe * ; Seirah, ‘ goat ’ ; Sku'al , ‘ f ox ’ ; Shaphan, 
‘badger’; Shzphupkan, *a kind of serpent’; Tola', ‘worm’; 
Talia&h, ‘porpoise ’ ; ftibe'on, * hyaena * ; Sha'albim, ‘ fox ’ ; Leah, 
* wild cow ’ ; Nun, * fish ' ; Boglak, ‘ partridge ’ (list taken from 
Gray, Beb. Proper Names , p. 88 L). For similar animal names 
among the Arabs and Syrians see W. R. Smith, JPh ix. 75-100 ; 
Noldeke, ZDMG, 1886, pp. 148-187. The worship of the bullock 
among the Hebrews is attested by Ex S2 4f -, 1 K 12‘^f*, Hos 8® 
10® 132, and by the survival of TUN, ‘bullock,’ as a title of 
Jahweh. Such place names as Beth-car, ‘ house of the lamb ’ ; 
Beth-lebaoth, ‘house of lions’; Betk-nimrah, ‘house of the 
leopard’; Beth-'boglah, ‘house of the partridge,’ are analogous 
to Beth- Dagon, Beth- El, Beth-Shemesh, compounded with 
names of gods, and seem to indicate that these places were 
seats of totemic animal- worship. If the name Dagon be derived 
from dag, ‘fish,’ this is an additional evidence of Sem. animal- 
worship (see Dagon). The * hairy ones, he-goats,’ of 

Lv 177, Is IS 21 34 14 , 2 Ch ll 1 ®, like the hairy Jinn of the Arabs 
W. R. Smith, p. 119 ff.), are survivals of the same sort of cult, 
n Arabia we find also Asad, ‘lion’; Nasr, ‘vulture’; 'Auf, 
* bird of prey ’ (see Arabs, i. 3) ; in Babylonia, N IN -SB A $ = BSl- 
shafti, ‘lord of the wild boar.’ 

Totemic animals were classed by OT writers 
along with other local numina under the general 
name of the fr'aUm, hut it was not Semitic usage 
to speak of the ba'al of an animal as one spoke of 
the ba'al of a spring or of a tree. The bullock 
was worshipped directly, not the ba'al of the 
bullock (yet compare Bil-shaht above). The reason 
for this, apparently, was a stronger sense of person- 
ality in the animal. It was an individual like 
a man, while a spring or tree was not an indi- 
vidual but an abode of one. The only exception 
to this rule is the name Ba'al-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by Ahaziah 
(2K1 1J>6 - 16 ). If the text be sound, this means 
‘owner of flies’ ; so LXX BdLaX p.v?a debs. Baudissin 
(PBE* ii. 515) compares Zeds dir<$/mos in Paus. v. 
14. 1, viii. 26. 7 ; Clem, of Alex. Protrept . ii. 38, 
ed. Dindorf (cf. Pliny, HN x. 28 [40]. 75 ; Aelian, 
Nat . Anim. v. 17), hut there is no evidence that 
the cult of this deity was of Sem. origin. The 
name Ba'al-Zebub occurs nowhere else than in the 
passage just cited in 2 Kings. Cheyne {JEBi i. 407) 
holds that this form is a contemptuous Jewish per- 
version of Ba' al-zebul = Be'el-zebul, ‘owner of the 
dwelling/ the form which occurs in the best MSS 
of Mt 10 28 12 24 , Mk 3 s2 , Lk II 18 * 18f * (see below, 6). If 
so, this name has nothing to do with flies, and the 
one instance of a compounding of Ba'al with the 
name of an animal disappears (see Baalzebub). 

4. Ba'als of mountains. — The sanctity of moun- 
tains anionjy all the Semites was due, perhaps, to 
the awe which their grandeur inspired, perhaps to 
their connexion with clouds and storms. 

In Arabia, Sinai was counted holy from the earliest times 
(Ex 31 427 24 13 ). Its name is probably derived from the moon- 
god Sin. It retained its sanctity down to a late date (1 K 19 s ). 
Other Arabian holy mountains were HM, Taur, Tabir, 
Ko'aika'&n, and "Araf&t (v. Kremer, Culturgeschichte des 
Orients, ii. 14). In" Ethiopia dabr means both ‘ mountain ’ and 
‘ monastery.’ According to Dt 122 j er 220 36 172, Ezk 613 2028, 
1 K 1428, 2 K 16 4 17 10 , Is 577, Hos 4 18 , the Canaanites and 
Hebrews sacrificed ‘upon every high hill.’ So conspicuous 
was this cult that it seemed to the Aramaeans that the gods of 
the Hebrews were gods of the hills (1 K 20 29 ' 28). The following 
holy mountains are known in Canaan : — Hor (Nu 2025ff.), p e or 
(Nu 23 28f -)» Nebo (Dt 32 49 34 1 ), which derives its name from the 
Babylonian god Nebo (Is 46*) ; the hill at Kiriath-jearim where 
the ark was kept (1 S 71), the mountain of the land of Moriah 
(Gn 222. 14), Zion (Is 2* 8 and often), the Mount of Olives (2 S 1532, 
1 K 117), Mizpah (Jg 201. 18. 26-28 211-2. «, 1 S 7®), Ramah (1 S 717 
912-14. 19, 25) Gibeah (1 S 10®- 13), Gibeon (1 K S 4 ), the mountain at 
Ophrah (Jg 628), Ebal and Gerizim (Dt 27^ 12, Jos 830. 83, j n 420), 
Tabor (Jg 4®- 12. 14, Hos 51), Carmel (1 K 1820* 30), Gilead (Gn 31 4 ®-® 4 ), 
Hermon (Jerome, Onom. Sac., ed. Lagarde, p. 90, 19 ff. ; Euseb. 
Onom. s.v. 'Aep/jMv). In the case of Hermon the ancient 
sanctity is still attested by the numerous ruins of temples that 
remain upon its slopes. The word bdmdh, which in the OT has 
come to be the general designation of seats of idolatrous 
worship, seems to denote primarily a * height.’ It is thus a 


witness to the wide diffusion of worship on hill -tops (see High 
Place). Among the Phoenicians, Philo Byblius names Anti- 
lebanon, Lebanon, Kasios, and Brathy as holy mountains 
(Muller, FHG p. 566, frag. 2, 7). Baudissin (Studien, ii. 247) 
conjectures that Brathy is a corruption of Tabor. Strabo 
(xvi. 2. 15 f.) also mentions a sacred promontory near Tripolis. 
For holy mountains in the Phoen. colonies see Baudissin, 
Studien, ii. 249. For holy mountains in Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia see Baudissin, ii. 246. For modern survivals of 
this cult see Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. p. 153 ff. 

The divinities that inhabited these mountains 
were their b c 'aUm. The name of Serb&l, the 
traditional Sinai, is probably compounded with 
ba'al. An Egyptian text speaks of the ‘ ba'al 
upon the mountains 5 (W. M. Muller, Asien u. 
Europa , p. 309). In Canaan we find Ba'al-Pe'or 
(Nu 25 3 * 5 , Dt 4 s , Hos 9 10 , Ps 106 28 ), or simply Pe'or> 
as the name of the god (Nu 25 18 31 16 , Jos 22 17 , cf. 
Betk-Pe'or , Dt 3 s9 etc.) ; Bamdth-ba'al, ‘the high 
places of the ba'aV (Nu 22 41 23 lf *, Jos 13 17 ) ; Har- 
hab-ba'alah, ‘mount of the ba'dlah ’ (Jos 15 11 ) ; Zeus 
A tabyrios= Ba'al-Tabor (Gesenius, Thes. s.v. nun) ; 
Ba'al-Hermon ( Jg 3 s , 1 Ch 5 23 ) ; Zeus Karmelos 
= Ba'al- Carmel (Tac. Hist. ii. 78); among the 
Phoenicians, Ba'al-Lebanon ( CIS 5), probably the 
same as the god 4 Amurru, lord of the mountain 5 
(Reisner, Hymn. p. 139, lines 143, 145 ; cf. KAT S 
433), and Zei)s 6peios of Philo Byblius ; Ba'li-ra r si 
= Ba'al-ra 5 s, ‘ba’al of the promontory 5 (Shal- 
maneser II., fragment of annals, KIB i. 141) ; Zeus 
jfiTa^os=Ba‘al-Kasiw, ‘ba'al of the precipice, 5 in 
Nabatsean inscriptions vxp (Baudissin, Studien 
ii. 238 ) ; at Carthage, Saturnus Balcaranensis = 
Ba'al-Karnaim, ‘ ba'al of the two horns/ who 
was worshipped on a two-peaked mountain near 
Carthage, the modern Jebel bft £urnein, where a 
temenos and altar have been discovered with 
hundreds of stelae, dating from the 2nd and 
3rd cents. A.D., bearing the inscription ‘Saturno 
Balcaranensi, domino, magno, sancto, augusto* 
(Toutain, Melanges 6cole frang,, Rome, 1892, pp. 
1-124, pi. i.-iv.). 

5. Ba'als of stones. — Among the Semites, as 
among other primitive peoples, massebdth, or 
fetish-stones, were reverenced as abodes of spirits. 

Among the Arabs the most famous instance is the black stone 
at Mecca, which still forms the religious centre of the Muslim 
world. There was also a holy stone at the sanctuary of al-’Uzza 
at Nahla (Wellhausen, Rested, p. 39), and at the sanctuary of the 
god of Petra (Suidas, s.v. Zeus aprrjs ; Epiphan. Panarion , li.). 
The prohibitions of the Law assume that such stones were stand- 
ing in all parts of Canaan, and were adopted by the Israelites as 
part of the worship of Jahweh (Lv 2G 1 , Dt 123 1322, Jer 227 38). 
The following holy stones are particularly mentioned: the twelve 
pillars at Sinai (Ex 24 4 ) ; * Lot’s Wife * (Gn 1928) ; the stones at 
Gilgal, * the circle’ (Jos 4 3 - 20 ) ; the stone at Beth-Shemesh (1 S 
6^8), at Zor’ah (Jg 13* 9 ) ; the pillar of Rachel’s grave at Bethlehem 
(Gn 35 2( f) ; the stone of Bohan (Jos 15® 18 17 ) ; the stone Zoheleth, 
near Jerusalem (1 K l 9 ) ; the ‘ foundation-stone ’ in the Temple 
(Bab. Talm. Yoma, 54a) ; the stone of help at Mizpah (1 S 7 12 ) ; 
the stone ’EzeJ, near Gibeah (1 S 20 19 ) ; the stone at Bethel (Gn 
2818-22 3113 3514), at Ophrah (Jg 620), a t Shechem (Jos 2427, Jg 96) ; 
the stones on Ebal (Dt 27 4 ), on Mount Gilead (Gn 31 4 ®-® 2 ). Among 
the Phoenicians the name £ur, Tyre, ‘rock,’ is perhaps derived 
from the sacred stone of the local god. Coins of Seleucia, in 
Pieria, bear the inscription ‘Zeus Kasios,’ and show an upright 
stone standing in a temple (Mionnet, M&dailles Ant. v. 276 f.). 
The goddesses of Gebal and of Paphos were similarly represented 
(see ‘Ashtart, 4), so also in Syria the god Elagabal at Emesa 
(Cohen, Description des monnaies, p. 530 ff., Nos. 126-129, pi. xv. 
127). At Nisibis in the 4th cent, there was a similar holy stone 
(Beitr. z. Alterthumskunde, 1880, p. 772 ; see Massebah). For 
stone-worship in modern Arabia see Zwemer, Arabia , pp. 36, 89, 
284, and for modern Syria see Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. p. 90 ff. 

Similar in character to the massebdth, or ‘standing stones’ 
were the hammanim, which along with altars, 'dsherim, and 
idols formed part of the equipment of high places (Lv 263°, Is 17® 
27 9 , Ezk e 4 - 2 Ch 14 4 - (®) 34 4 - 7). In the Palmyrene inscription 

(de Vogii6, op. cit. 123a) a bammdna is dedicated to the sun. In 
an inscription from Um el-'Awamid (CIS 8) and in the Ma'sub 
inscription (Hoffmann, ‘ Phon. Inschr,* AGG xxxvi. , 1890, p. 20 ff.) 
the deity 'ElJiamman occurs. Over 2000 inscriptions on small 
upright stelae, iike gravestones, from Carthage, bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the Lady Tanit, face of Ba’al, and to the Lord Ba'al ■ 
bamman, go and so has dedicated this.’ Ba’al-hamman is also 
mentioned frequently in inscriptions from Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. In three inscriptions (CIS 404, 405 ; Euting, AariA. 
Inschr . 123) the dedication is to Bammdn without the prefixed 
Ba'al. Rashi first suggested that bammdn was derived from the 
late Heb. and Rabbinic word ftammd, ‘ sun/ and translated it 
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* sun-images ’—an opinion that lias been followed by many modem 
versions and commentators ; but this translation is unknown to 
the ancient versions. LXX renders £rAu-«, Beakiryttara, tlSw Aa, 
reuivn. v4rn\a ; Jerome, si mulacra, ddmra. No support is 
afforded to this theory by the fact that a hammAna is dedicated 
to the sun, since, according to 2 Ch 34«. the ftmmmUiim belonged 
to ‘the beaTim* in general. That Ba'al>bammtm had solar 
attributes, or that the name means 4 owner of the sun * or ‘ glow- 
ing baal,* has. not been proved. Ba’al is never compounded with 
site, mesh, * the sub,* or with the names of any of the other heavenly 
bodies (see below, 8); It is unnatural, therefore, to regard 
haminan as a synonym of shermsh, To take it os an adjective, 

* glowing/ agreeing with Ba'al* is also without analogy (see below, 

to). The suggestion Of Renan (C/5 i. i. 2881.), that (ammdn 
is the same as the Egyptian god Atuun Ra, is untenable, because 
in Heb. his name appears as 'Anion. The theory of Halevy 
(Melanges, p. 426), that hammdn is Mb Amanui, ana that Ba'aB 
hammdn is the Ba’al of this mountain, is more, in accordance 
with Sem. analogy ; but in the B&b.-Awyr. inscriptions Axnanus 
appears as Amalia without the strong initial guttural. It is also 
hard to see how objects used in the cult of this deity 'should have 
been called ‘ A man uses/ For such a visage there Is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain -gods. We seem accordingly to 
be shut up to the view that fiamman is a cult-object of unknown 
etymology, and that Ba'al-liammtm is the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly in accordance with the analogy of 
such names as Bd aldamar, * Raai of the palm/ and Bddath* 
Irt'tr, * Ra'alath of the well/ From the OT references it appeal* 
that the bamtndnim were artificial products, * the work of their 
fingers * (Is 17% that they ‘rose up '(Is 27®)* above the altars* 
(2 €h 84% that they could be * cut off* (Lv 2fiW), * broken * (E&k 
6% End *hewn down* (Kxk 0®, 2 Ch 34% These expressions 
seem most applicable to stone pillars similar to the uta^dMh. 
It is interesting to note that in none of the paamge* where bam* 
mdnim are mentioned are nm§0ddh mentioned. On the con- 
trary, the ftamm&nlm are combined with the in Is IT® 

27®, 2 Ch 84*- 7, just as the inaftthtith and the 'tUMrim are 
ordinarily combined. This suggests that the fimnmdtiim are 
only variant forms of the mafftwth, perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter were native rock. In all probability the stein, 
dedicated to Bdaljmmmdn at Carthage and other Fhmn, 
colonies were just such ftammmitm. 

A survival of stone-worship is seen In proper names com- 
pounded with $&r, *ux, * rock/ t.g, Zurid, * my rock is a god * ; 
Zur-Shaddai, * a rock is Shaddai * ; Eh'-ptr, * my g<xl .is a rock ' ; 
iletk*?ur, 4 house of rock ' ; and, in the Pananmm inscript ion from 
Zenjirli, Bar-pir, ‘son of rock * (Lidxbttski, Xumlmn, Kpig. p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of Zur as a name of J&hweh (Dt 324* I*- J& aW. 1 K 23 
2 s 223- sa. 47 f i 8 1710 80'-®, Hab 1» etc.). The proper name Hi;* 
pah, * hot stone/ probably refers to a meteoric stout or supposed. 

* thunderbolt ' that was reverenced m a fetish. 

The sacred stone was regarded as the residence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known as beth-el, 

‘ abode of deitv * (cl Gn 2S 18 * 23 , where Jacob calls 
the stone that he sets up beth-d, and Gn 3 1 13 , where 
God says, * I am the God of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a masgebah, where thou didst vow a 
vow *). This name for holy stones was common also 
among the Phoenicians, from whom it spread to the 
Greeks and the Homans as jScuruXo?, paiTvXtov {see 
Stones), 

The divine proprietor of the ‘ house of deity * was 
its baal, just as the human owner of a house was 
it& ba'al ; e.g. Ba'al-hamman, ‘owner of the stele,* 
in the numerous Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba* al-ma$$ebah does not happen 
to occur, but is perfectly in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the massebah as a betk-el. 

6 , Ba'als of sanctuaries. — In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the ba'al is not named from the sacred 
object in which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclosure that surrounds this object. 
The Sabsean goddess Dhat Himd, ‘she of the holy 
ground ’ {ZDMG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
from her temenos. A similar formation seems to 
lie found in nnnn n^a (CIS 41), which with Renan 
is probably to be rendered * Ba'alat of the inner 
sanctuary/ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret Babaddiris {=nn bjo), who was 
worshipped at Signs, in Numidia (OIL viil 5279 : 
Suppl. 19121 - 19128 ). If Ba’al-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Ba'al-Zebub (see above, 3 ), then 
this f oa*al of the dwelling* may take his name 
from the sanctuary in which he was worshipped 
(but see below, 8 ). 

7 , Ba’als of places. — In the foregoing cases we 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was with which the baal was connected. In other 
eases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
baa! m named from the place in which he was 
wonthipped. Thus in Canaan we find Ba‘aI-Me*on 
(Nu 32* Jos 13» Bask 25®, 1 Ch h% Baal-Shalishah 
(2 K 4 43 ), Ba’al-Hazor (2 S 18°) * in Phoenicia, Ba*al- 
§idon (CIS 3), Ba' sI-Tyre (Hoffiimnn, AGO xxxvi. 
1890, p. 19), Ba'aiat-Gebal {CIS 1, 177); in Syria* 
Belos of Aparnea | GIL xii, 1277) ; in Asia Minor, 
Ba’al-Tarsus (Bcholz, Gbiundirmt, 149), Ba*ab 
Gazux { H end , II kt. N u ?«. 631), In all lit etc eases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected with 
some striking physical phenomenon, only we are 
not told what this wan, but are merely gives the 
name of the* town where it was located. Sometimes 
we know from other sources that there were sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 

8. Celestial ba'als, —The object, with which the 
divinity was connected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth ; it might tie the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Phmnbdan, and Punk inscrip- 
tions we find frequent mention of Bft‘£l-sh e xnayin, 
B&’&bshim em* This name is not derived from 
skernwh, ‘win/ as many have supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of tills goif with the sun 
by late Greek w rifom, hut is derived from mkdmmjm, 
‘sky/ m Augw*tine [Quirt tt in Jut!, xvi.) correctly 
translates, * Balnaiiiem qna«i domimim wli Pnnici 
xntellignntur dicerc/ It does not mean ‘ Lord of 
Heaven* in any abstract theological sense, hut ‘the 
one who lives in the sky/ It m thus the exact 
equivalent of the Kalaean god, DhihSmmiwt , 1 he of 
the sky/ Ba*aCS!mmrmh the Hem, counterpart 
of Varuna, among the Indo> Europeans* It 

is noteworthy, however, that, while the latter 
worship the sky directly, the former worship the 
ba'al of the sky (Lidzb?irski, Bpkenmrit, L 3). 

Closely connected with BaaLik/imim in concep- 
tion is Ba'al-fCphdn (zlphdn), ‘owner of the north/ 
This was the name of a town on the Red Sea (Ex 
1 4 s - \ Nu 33 7 )» A goddms, Ba’ alat-zlphdn, was also 
worshipped at Memphis (W. M* Miiller, Aden n. 
Europe^ p. 315). In the annals of Tigiath-piieaer 
III. {KIB IL 26 f.) a pak of I.€banon bears the 
na me Ba* nii~$apnna (ch Sargon, Annals* 204). In 
the treaty between Ba’al, king of Tyre, mi Esar- 
haddoa, king of Assyria, one of the gods mentioned 
is Ba'aCmpunu l&AT 8 357). There was & town 
Zaphon in Gad (Jos IS* 7 , Jg 12 s ), also in Southern 
Palestine { KIB v.. Ho. 174, 16), but it does not 
seem likely that this god can have derived his name 
from either of these 'insignificant places, since his 
cult spread all the way from Phoenicia to Egypt. 
jfnphm is rather an abbreviation of Ba* al*f$pkm t 
and that in its turn of BHh-ba*nt^Jpkdn t just as 
we find the series jl/£'dn, Ba'af-Afti 'in, ana Beth- 
ba al-M{V 6a (Hu 3*2®* m f Jos I3 w b Moreover, 
ZapMn alone occurs as the name of a deity in the 
Pham, proper names faro from Abydos (CIS 108), 
pvtey from Carthage (CIS 265), Vpaa&x from Carthage 
{CIS 201, 857). The last name is B<*'id*f8ph6n r 
with the element* reversed. The name Gtr-tapfinv, 
* client of %&pMn,* appears also m the name of an 
eponym in the time of Ashurbanipal (KIB L 207, 
iv. 139), These names throw light upon the Heb. 
proper names £&plmn v Zephcm, Zephomtcs, Zijdrion. 
If Zaphtm is a god, we mm either suppose with 
Gray {Heb, Bn Nanm f p. 135} that this is & ease 
of compounding two divine names, like Jahweh- 
Elohim, or, more probably, we may regard g&phdn, 
‘the north/ as an object that might either be 
worshipped directly or be regarded as the abode of 
a deity, so that the god might be called indiffer- 
ently ZapkSn or Bfl ai*$Apk£m» The sanctity of 
the north as the dwelling-place of the gods is widely 
attested among the Semites (Is 14*®; el Baethgen, 
Bdtrage, p. 221 ; Baudissin, Studim, h 278}* Ba'al- 
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zaphdn , ‘owner of the north/ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba'al-$hamem> * owner 
of the sky/ although in the Phoen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side ( KAT * 357). The 
name Ba'al-zebul , ‘owner of the dwelling ’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Cheyne, EBi 514), 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge , p. 61 ; Grunwald, Eigennamen , pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Bel* Bab.*pp. 134, 151 ; iL4T 8 pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the b e 'aMm of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba'al of the sky or the ba al of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the b e 'dUm, but as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 
atmospheric phenomena. Ramman , ‘ thunder * 
{KAT* 442) ; Begem , ‘ storm* ; Barak , ‘lightning* 
{KAT* 446) ; Resheph , ‘flame* {KAT* 478) ; Riz- 
pah , ‘ thunderbolt ^ (?) ; Barad f ‘ hail * ; Matar, 

‘ rain ’ ; Geshem , ‘ shower * ; fal, ‘ dew * ; IfCreph, 

* frost/ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Eigennamen , p. 28 f.). 
These phenomena are worshipped directly. Ram- 
many Regem f Barak, and Resheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never meet Ba'al-Ramman or Ba'al- 
Regem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see Arabs, I. 1). 

9. Adopted ba’als. — Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial b e 'alim often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the b e 'dltm of these places. 
Thus Dhd-Sam&vAy * he of the sky/ appears in the 
Sabsean inscriptions also as ba'al of Baqir ; and in 
like manner Ba'al-shamem , ‘owner of the sky/ is 
ba'al of Tyre {KAT* 357), of the Phoenician 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogiid, op, cit . 50). Ba' al-zdphdn, ‘owner of 
the north/ as we have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
Egypt and of Phoenicia. Shamsy * the sun/ is in the 
Sabsean inscriptions also ba' alat of Guhfat {CIS 
iv. II. 1) and ba'alat of Gabbaran {CIS iv. 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba'al of Ba'al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, the spring sun, was the Ml of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the Ml of Ur and of Uarran 
(Lidzbarski, Nordsem . Epig, p. 444, pi. xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-bdl (Vurrv), 

‘ the moon is ba'aV On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
EphemeriSy i. 12) the name Ba'al-Regem appears, 
which shows that in some districts Regem, ‘the 
storm/ had become the local ba'al. Similarly, 
various 'ddhdnim, mlakhim, 7 ashtdrdth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion with 
physical phenomena, might become the b e 'alim of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became for the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
Mel kart for the Phoenicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
Ashtart for the Gebalites the ba'alat of Gebal. 
Certain local Malim also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the b^&lim of these new places. Under 
the name of Zeus Atabyrios the cult of Ba'al-Tabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247). Zeus Kasios {=zBa al-I£asiw) was also the 
ba'al of Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, FHG p. 568). Mel^art, the ba'al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
Phoen. colonies. Ba'al- ffarran was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Nordsem, Epig, 444, 
vol . 11. — 19 


pi. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where b e *&Hm 
were not originally connected with sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10. Departmental ba’als. — The ba'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘proprietors* of certain physical 
objects or places. This usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘ owner ’ or * citizen * of 
the common noun ba'al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘possessor of an activity/ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener {Gotternamen) have been 
entitled ‘ departmental deities.* Of the existence 
of such fr'cLlim in the Semitic religions there is no 
clear evidence. At the temple 01 Deir el-Qal’a, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of Ba\fiapKii)8T]Sy Ba\/j.a pK&0. This name is translated 
Kolpavos K&pwvy ‘ leader of dances * (le Bas, 1855 = 
Kaibel, Epig. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Phoen. original is Ba'al-Marqdd. Margdd is evi- 
dently a derivative of raqaa, ‘dance/ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘ dancing.* This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured by the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a ba'al who pre- 
sided over a human activity, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. Margdd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place/ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 
‘Owner of the dancing-place’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘ leader of dances/ 
In this case we have simply a ba'al who takes his 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ba'als we have studied thus rar. 

In an inscription from Cyprus {CIS 41) we meet 
kstd byi. This is commonly read Ba'al-marpe, 
‘possessor of healing,’ or Ba al-m e rappe, ‘ Baal the 
healer/ in which case we have another departmental 
ba'al ; but marpe, ‘ healing-place/ or m e rappe, 

‘ healer/ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of which this ba'al was the owner. 
This will then be a local ba'al of the familiar type. 

In Jg 8 88 9 4 mention is made of Ba'al-berith (clc. 9*® 
El-berith ). This is commonly interpreted ‘ Ba'al 
of the covenant.* The ‘covenant* is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as Zei)s "Op/uoy (Noldeke, ZD MG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
Judges. Instead of nna, b e rtth, we should perhaps 
read nro, b*r&th, ‘cypress* (Cal 17 ). The worship 
of a Phoen. goddess, Berouth , is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Muller, FHG p. 567, fr. 2, 12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechem (see above, ii. 2). Or 
perhaps we should read nma, b e erdth , ‘wells.* Ba'al - 
b e erdth would then be the counterpart of B a' Hath- 
b e er (Jos 19 8 ). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba'al - 
Berdthy Ba'al of Beirut (Berytus). 

Ba'al-Gad (Jos II 17 12 7 13 5 ) is commonly rendered 
‘ lord of fortune/ and is supposed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 65 u , probably also in 
the proper names Migdal-Gad ( Jos 15 87 ) and Gaddi-El 
(Nu 13™), Gaddi (Nu 13 11 ), and the tribal name Gad . 
The name Gad-melek , ‘ Gad is king/ occurs on a 
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Heb. seal ; Gudn-bcd=z Gad-bet al (Hoffmann, Pham, j 
Jnscr. 27) and such names as Gadi-ya, Gadi-Uu, in i 
Assyrian business documents (Johns, Deeds, No. 2?o, i 
5 ; 443, etc.). For the cult of this god in Syria - 
see Baethgen {Beilr. p, 76), and in Arabia, Well- : 
hausen [Reste\ p. 146) ; see 4 Gad * in HUB and EBL \ 
If Gad be regarded as the name of a deity in Baal- : 
Gad, the difficulty arises that this is an abnormal 
formation for names of places. Such compounds 
as Baal-Gad, ‘the owner is Gad/ and Gudu-ki L 
4 Gad is the owner/ are common as names of persons, : 
but not as names of places (Gray, Heb, Pr. Names, 
p. 134). Baal-%&ph6n furnishes no real analogy, ; 
since Zdphon is not only the name of & god, but 
also the name of a place, 4 the north/ If we might , 
suppose that Baal-Gad was original ly the name of ' 
a man, and that the place was named after him, 
the difficulty would be solved ; but there are no 
trustworthy analogies for such a procedure. Baeth - 
gen {Beiir. pp. 79, 254) regards this as a ease of the 
synthesis of two deities, like ’ A shlar-Chemmh, 

* Atar-Ate , Jahtcrh-Elohim ; but this implies that 
ba’al had become a proper name, and of this there 
is no evidence among the Hebrews or among any of 
the other West Semites until a late period. Ac- 
cordingly, it is best to follow with Stele {Geseh. hr. 
i. 272 n.) the analogy of the other hauls, and to 
regard Gad as the name of the district occupied by 
the tribe of Gad, The name of Ba’al-Gad will then 
be parallel to Ba al- Judah. Even if Ba’al-Gad 
were not situated in the tribe of Gad, this would 
make no difference, for, as we have just seen, If ’dlim 
frequently migrated. 

The name dd* (CIS 86 h. 4 ) in commonly re- ■ 

garded as the equivalent of Heb. Ba'al-yamim, j 
‘owner of days/ 'and is supposed to be a sort of j 
Sem. Kronas ; but the reading is very uncertain, 
and the name may be the equivalent of Ba’al- 
yammim , 4 owner of the seas.’ 

These are all the cases that can be cited of 
apparent departmental bn’ ah, All are capable of 
an interpretation which makes them local ba’al* 
of the familiar type. ^ Accordingly we are probably 
justified in concluding that baah who presided 
over human activities" or abstract qualities were 
unknown to Semitic thought. Such functions 
belonged rather to 'ftdhdntm, mSldkhtm, and other 
tribal deities. Thus Eshmun, the great god of the 
Phoenicians, was the god of healing, and Ishtar of 
Babylon was known as MtfaUidtu, Mylitta, the 
goddess of childbirth. From our investigation, we 
reach the conclusion that the b € ’dlim were origin- 
ally all numina of physical objects or localities, and 
that the only sense m which ba’al was used as a 
divine name was that of 4 owner* or 4 proprietor.* 
vL m Eistoet of the Ba’al -cult. — I, In 
Arabia. — In South Arabian inscriptions ba’al is 
constantly used to describe the great gods as 4 pro- 
rietors * of particular shrines established in their 
onour. Thus, Ta’lab Riyam, ba’al of Turiat, or 
ba’al of I£aduman ; fjagar, ba’al of Maryab ; 
Ilnmlclk&h, ba’al of /Awwam, or ba’al of Baran ; 
'Athfcar, ba*al t of * Alam ; Shams, ba’alat of Guhfafe, 
or ba’alat of Gabbaran {CIS iv. 2. 3, 11. L 19. 
2f., 28. If., 41. 2f., 43. 2f.,46. 5, 67. 3, 74. 3f., 
80. 2f., 99. 2 ff.% 100. 1). These names all belong 
to the ninth class noted above, ‘adopted ba’alsJ 
To express the primary relation of a god to the 
physical objects that he inhabits, or the sanctuary 
where he is originally at home, the Mimean and 
Sabasan inscriptions use dhti (fern, dhdt), 4 he of/ 
‘she of/ Thus instead of Ba’al-Shamrm we meet 
DM-Samdwi, 4 he of the sky, 5 who is also ba’al of 
Baqir ; and similarly Dhdt JJimay, Dhdt-Ba’d&n, 
Dkdt- Gadrdn, who also become the ba’als of 
various shrines {CIS iv. 145, 155). 

In Ethiopie ba’al occurs as a loan-word in the 
version of the OT as a name of the Canaanitish 


deity, but is not used elsewhere. A trace of th« 
old religions meaning of the word survives, how- 
ever, in ba’&l, ‘feast/ In the Sinaitic inscriptions 
haul occurs as a . designation of the god of the 
mountain. Thus iVjksVk crp t 1 in the presence of the 
ba’al* (Eating, Sin, Insehr 327); also in proper 
names, e.g. Atualbadi, Garmnlbudi, ’Abdalba’B 
f see Eating). In Nabatean the name ‘Occurs in 
3*’el-SMmin (CIS 163, of. 176) and in the personal 
names A'iH-bM f CIS 198) and Ba’al Adhdn p CIS 
192). This ba’al apparently hm been borrowed 
from Syria, In classical Arabic hm mi is not used 
as a title of divinities. From this W. R. Smith 
(109 IT.) infers that the If’ Mm were deities of 
watered land and of agriculture, who were un« 
known to the desert Semites, and were first 
worshipped in the fruitful lands of Syria and 
Mescqmtamia. This conclusion is unwarranted, 

(1) because, as noted above, the h^nllm cannot be 
limited to watered land, and IfMim of trees, 
stones, mountains, celestial bodies, etc,, can be 
worshipped in the desert as well as anywhere else ; 

(2) because there in no evidence that the phrase 
ba’l, or what the bad waters ( * *AthtarJand) or 
a fa 7-palm, is borrowed from the Aramaic j (3) 
because the word can be nmd in inch ex pres* 
sioim as 4 the (Christian) I gal have the mm m 
their fa 7/ and the verb bad la, *t*e fa’tatruck, 
frightened ^ ; (4) because the sacred mountain Serial 

. is probably a compound of wnu ami bad. These 

| are sufficient indications that bad was once a 
designation of deities in Arabic, although in the 
eiiiKsieal literature it Im* dropped emt of use (so 
Noldcke, Eh MG xl, 1880, p. 174; Well hausen, 
Jfatfe®, p, 146 ; art. ARAIKS, l. 9). Instead of bad, 
dkil , which has already begun to displace it in 
$abn»an and Mimean, is commonly used in Arabic 
in forming titles of gods, e.g» Dhuh fining DM- 
l-Myl, IMud-KaJfain , Dhti-' A nama, 2)htii-An:wd4 $ 
Bhud-hnhlm % BMi-Hinm, DM-sh-Skard, The* 
all describe the divinity in question as belonging 
to a particular object or locality, and are thus' the 
exact ‘equivalent of ba’al name*. On DM-sk- 
Shard, Wall hausen fp, 51) remark! that three 
Sharts are known, all wooded thickets with water. 
This god was widely worshipped in Arabia (Well- 
hausen, op. at, pp. 48-51 ) t and was the chief god 
of the Nabateans (Bsethgen, Bmtr, pp. 92, 11)8). 
The primitive religion of Arabia was evidently 
the worship of a multitude of local minima. Sub- 
sequently, through trade and shifting of popula- 
tion, cults migrated, and gods became ba’ab of 
regions far removed from their original homes. 
Thus at Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, there 
were 360 different g ode. Under Islftra theee old 
fc’alim still survive as the jinn (W, R„ Smith, 
119 ff.) and the t dm (Zwemer, Arabia* p. 47 &). 

2. In Canaan.— The earliest evidence of the 
faW-calfc in Canaan is found in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, where 5-V (s&km’al) ia mentioned ^as 
a god of the Caimanites and of the Hyksoe in* 
vaaers (see E. Meyer, S$t-Typkon f p, 47 ; ZDMG 
xxxi., 1877, p. 725; W, hi hliiller, A turn, p, 309). 
In the Tell- el- A manta letters the of Gidmi 

is frequently mentioned \KIB v.. Nos. 18. 25, 55 if. ; 
61. 54), Ba’al does not occur. In the jiemmal 
names BM-garih and BU-mm, the gcxi in ay the 
Babylonian Ml It ia probable that the ideogram 
IM m these letters should often be read Ba’al in- 
stead of A dad (Hommel, A Bur* USerlmf* p. 220; 
Knudtsson, Beitr. Ass. iv. 3201 ; Zimmcrn, if AT® 
357). The OT says that the fr'&ltm were the gods 
of the Caaaaxiltee, -and that they were adopted by 
Israel after the eonquest of the land (Jg 2 lIwUf Mr, 
Hos 2 2 * 13 ) ; con*quently it is jHWsible to learn a 
good deal about them from survivals In Israel 
With the exception of Ba’al-Jmiak. (2 S 6 s ), and 
possibly Ba'od-Gad 0m II 1 *), all the place names 
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in the OT compounded with ba'al were probably 
derived from the earlier inhabitants. The original 
form of such names was like Beth-ba' al-Ma on, 
‘house of the owner of Ma'on’ (Jos 13 17 ), which 
might then be abbreviated into Ba al-Ma on (Nu 
32**) or Beth-Ma ' on ( J er 48 23 ). The following names 
occur : Ba' a lath-h e ' er or Ba'al (Jos 19 8 , 1 Ch 4 s3 ), 
Ba'alah (Jos 15 29 ), Ba'alath (Jos 19 44 ), Be'aloth 
(Jos 15 24 ), Ba'al-bertth (Jg 9 4 ), Ba'al-Hdm6n (Ca 
8 11 ), Ba'al-Ifazor (2 S 13 23 ), Ba' al-Qermon (Jg 3 3 ), j 
Ba' al-p e rdzhn (2 S 5 20 ), Ba' al-Shalishah (2 K 4 42 ), 
Ba al-tamar (Jg 20 33 ), Har-hab-ba dlah (Jos 15 n ), 
Kiryath-ba' al (Jos 15 60 ). These names are found 
in Benjamin, Gad, Judah, Simeon, Reuben, Ban, 
so that they witness to a general diffusion of the 
ba'al- cult throughout Canaan. There must have 
been innumerable other b e 'alim whose names have 
not come down to us, since, according to Jer 2 s8 
±x M 2 20 , they were as numerous as the towns, and 
were worshipped on every high hill and under 
5 very green tree. The existence of 5a'a£-worship 
n Philistia is attested by the name Ba'al-zebub 
[Ba' al-zebul) at Ekron (2 K l 2 *-) ; in Edom by the 
ersonal name Ba'al-hanan (Gn 36 S8ff *) ; in Moab, 
y the names Ba'al-Peor (Nu 25 3 ), j Bamoth-ba'al 
(Nu 22 41 ), Beth -ba'al -Ma' on (Jos 13 17 ,' Mesha 
Inscr. lines 9, 30) ; in Ammon perhaps by the per- 
sonal name Ba' alls (Jer 40 14 ; see Ammonites). 

The b e 'dlim who were worshipped in the fertile 
region of Israel where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, 
vines, and fig-trees (Hos 2 s * *• 12 ) ; but it is unsafe 
to infer from this that all the b e 'dltm of Canaan 
had an agricultural character. As the names 
just enumerated show, there were also fc'dltm of 
springs, trees, mountains, and cities that did not 
necessarily have such a character. The Old 
Testament often combines the b e 'dlim with the 
'ashtdrdth in such a way as to suggest that the 
'ashtdrdth were regarded as the consorts of the 
local fr'dttm (e.g. Jg 2 13 10 6 , 1 S 7 4 12 10 ). Perhaps 
we may suppose that, under the influence of the 
meaning * husband,’ which the common noun ba'al 
had, every ba'al was regarded as the ‘husband’ of 
an * ashtart . It was the introduction of this sexual 
element into the ba'al- cult of Canaan that made 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the prophets, and led 
them to stigmatize it as adultery (Am 2 7 , Hos 4 11 ’ 14 
7 4 ). The places where the be'dlim were worshipped 
were known as bdmdth, ‘ high places ’ (see High 
Place; cf. the place-names Bamoth-ba'al [Nu | 
22 41 ] and Bambula at Citium in Cyprus [?]). The 
^eck-hewn high places that have lately been dis- 
sovered at Petra give a good idea of the arrange- 
ment of such sanctuaries (see Robinson, BibL World , 
i908, pp. 8-21). Such high places contained altars, 
dsherim, massebhdth, and hammanim (Jg 6 26 , 2 Ch 
I4 8 ' 6 34 4-7 ). Idols are not mentioned in connexion 
with the ¥'dUm, and were probably not found in 
most of the high places. They belonged rather to 
the temples of the great gods. The existence of 
altars implies sacrifice. The offerings were doubt- 
less similar to those which Israel brought Jahweh 
In the developed Hebrew cult, and to the offerings 
of the Phoenicians. Hos 2 8 indicates that grain, 
new wine, oil, silver and gold were presented to the 
¥'dUm . Hos 2 13 speaks of ‘ the days of the b e 'dlim 
unto which she (Israel) burned incense, when she 
decked herself with her ear-rings and her jewels, 
and went after her lovers ’ (see Canaanites). 

3. In Israel. — The conquest of Canaan by Israel 
was a process extending over several centuries. 
The Hebrews did not exterminate the aborigines, 
but certain clans forced their way into the land, 
and occupied the rural districts, while the cities 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites. For 
some time there was constant warfare between the 
two races, but gradually hostilities ceased and 


they, began to mingle. Little by little Israel 
acquired agriculture, industries, ana all the other 
forms , of Canaanitish civilization. With this 
came inevitably the adoption of the worship of 
the local gods of. Canaan. Agriculture could not 
be carried on without observing the ceremonies 
that accompanied the planting of the grain and 
the reaping of the harvest. Altars, shrines, sacred 
trees, and holy stones in all parts of the land 
could not be appropriated without taking with 
them the divinities that belonged to them. As 
the Book of Judges and the early prophets re- 
peatedly inform us, ‘Israel served the b e 'dMm’ ; 
that is, alongside of Jahweh the national God it 
also worshipped the local numina of the land that 
it had conquered. Through this process it was in 
danger of losing the measure of national unity 
that had been achieved by Moses, and of splitting 
up into a number of small communities that 
rallied about the local ba'al . Consciousness of this 
peril was awakened through the rapid develop- 
ment of the Philistine power. About B.c. 1050 
the Philistines con<juerea Israel, taking captive the 
ark and burning its sanctuary at Shiloh (1 S 4, 
Jer 26 6 ). Hebrew nationality was now in danger 
of extinction, and the only thing that could save 
it was a union of all the clans in a supreme effort 
to shake off the Philistine yoke. No one of the 
¥'dltm of Canaan was important enough to form 
a centre for such a union ; but Jahweh, the God 
of Sinai, who had brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and who had united the clans in a common cmt in 
the desert, was able once more to rally them for 
the common defence. The leaders of Hebrew 
thought perceived that the only way to save 
Israel was to forsake the b e 'dlim and to return to 
Jahweh. Some extremists, such as the Kenites 
and the Nazirites, wished also to reject agriculture, 
life in towns, and the other elements of Canaan- 
itish civilization that were associated with the 
fc'dlim; but the wisest men saw that it was 
impossible to return to the life of the desert. If 
the fc'dttm were to be conquered, it could only be 
by appropriating to the service of Jahweh all that 
had hitherto belonged to them. Through the 
efforts of the Levites, the so-called ‘Judges’ or 
Vindicators, the Seers, and other enthusiasts 
for Jahweh, He finally triumphed over the 
b e 'altm, not by avoiding them, or by destroying 
them, but by absorbing them. The name ba'al 
became a synonym of Jahweh, and the b e 'altm 
were regarded as local manifestations of Jahweh. 
He ceased to be the God of Sinai and became the 
God of Canaan, the patron of agriculture and 
civilization. The ancient shrines of the land 
became His shrines, and the legends connected 
with them were retold as stories of His dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and 
the harvest festivals of the b e 'dlim were re-con- 
secrated to His service. By the time of David 
the process was complete. Jahweh had appro- 
priated everything that belonged to the ¥'dUm 
that was worth saving. Observe how in 2 S 5“° 
David interprets the name j Ba' al-p e rdztm as mean- 
ing ‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
like the breach of waters.’ 

This process of syncretism has left an interesting 
monument in some personal names of the period of 
the early monarchy. These are as follows : Jerub- 
ba'aly ‘the ba'al contends’ (JgS 38 ); Ish-ba'al, 
‘man of the ba'al, a son of Saul (1 Ch 8 s3 ), also 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch II 11 ) ; Merib-ba'al, a 
son of Jonathan (1 Ch 9 40 8 34 ); Ba'al-yada ', ‘the 
ba'al knows,’ a son of David (1 Ch 14 7 ) ; Ba'al- 
hanan, ‘the ba'al is gracious,’ a Gederite (1 Ch 
21 28 ). No names of this type are found after the 
time of David. In most of these cases it is certain 
that ba'al is not a foreign god, but a title of 
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Jahweh, who has- become the ba'al of Canaan, 
since Jerub-ba'al, Saul and David, were all loyal 
adherents of J&hweh. In Ba ’ ah Yah , * the ba ’ al is 
Jahweh/ the name of one of David's helpers (1 Ch 
12 5 ), the identity of the ba'cd with Jahweh is 
asserted ; so also in Yo-ba'ai { Jg 9*)* if Kuenen's 
emendation be correct. These names accordingly 
belong to a period when worshippers of Jahweh 
were conquering the if'cUfm by identifying them 
with Jahweh. In popular conception in the time 
of Hosea the h*'alim were not foreign gods, but 
local J ah wehs. Hos 2 lfi says that Israel has called 
J&hweh ba'al, and 2 n * n identify the feasts of 
J&hweh with the days of the fc'aiim. An a 
result of this process the b*'dltm lost their power, 
and Jahweh became the God of Canaan ; but the 
victory w T as purchased at the cost of a mixture of 
the religion of Jahweh with all sorts of alien 
elements. The early prophets faced the problem 
how to maintain the supremacy of Jahweh ; the 
later prophets from Amos onward faced the pro* 
Mem how to purge the religion of Jahweh from 
the heathen innovations that had entered it. 
Their efforts were only partially successful, and 
Judaism, as seen in its chief literary monument, 
the Law, is properly regarded as a compromise 
between Prophetwm and Ba'alism. 

A totally different sort of ba'al - cult was the 
worship of Melkart, ba’al of Tyre (see below, 4), 
which was introduced into Israel in the time of 
Ahab. Pressed by repeated attacks of Damascus, 
Ahab was constrained to seek the help of Phoen- 
icia, and formed an alliance by marrying Jezebel, 
the daughter of Ethha'af, king of Tyre (1 K 16**). 
Such a relation of dependence usually involved the 
worship of the chief god of the protecting State 
(cf. 2 K 16 7 * 1 ®} ; consequently Ahab was compelled 
to- establish the cult of Melt art in Samaria fl. K 
IS 31f *). Against this religious innovation Elijah 
and Elisha warred (1 K 18. 2 K 9. 10). 

There is no record that either of these prophets 
opposed the old native ¥'dUm that were identified 
with Jahweh, The golden bullock at Bethel, for 
instance, they never attacked as Hosea did sub- 
sequently ; but the ba'al of Tyre was a foreign god, 
and to worship him was to repudiate Jahweh (I K 
hence the intensity of the opposition of these 
prophets. According to 1 K 18, Elijah w f as suc- 
cessful, and in agreement with this we learn from 
the annals of Shalmaneser II. that in B.C. 858 Ahab 
was no longer in alliance with Phoenicia, but was 
fighting with Damascus against Assyria. Proii&bly 
Damascus was so hard pushed that it was willing 
to grant an alliance without the condition of the 
adoption of its god Rimmon by Israel, and public 
sentiment was sufficiently strong in Israel to com- 
pel Ahab to give up the Phoenicians and their god 
and seek this new ally. Subsequently Ahab must 
have repudiated the Syrian alliance and have 
re-established relations with Phoenicia, for he died 
fighting against the Syrians (1 K 22 s ®). After his 
death, under the influence of the queen-mother, 
Jezebel, the cult of the Tyrian ba'al was intro- 
duced once more in full force (1 K 22 s8 ). This cost 
the dynasty of Omri the throne. Instigated by 
Elisha, Jehu slew Jezebel and her son Jelto- 
ram, and exterminated the worship of Melkart 
TOth fire and sword (2 K 9. 10), Immediately 
after this, in b.c. 842, we find him paying tribute 
to Assyria instead of Phoenicia, apparently on 
terms that did not demand the worship of Ashur. 
Melkart never again gained a foothold in the 
northern kingdom. The problem which confronted 
Amos and Hosea was not the expulsion of this 
foreign deity, but the purification of the religion 
of Jahweh from admixture with rites of the ancient 
b^aUm of Canaan. 

The worship of the Tyrian baal was introduced 


into Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel 
(I K 22* <»>, 2 K 8 if ), doubtless as the price of a 
Phoenician Alliance that maintained her on the 
throne. In the suhssaoent revolution that was 
incited by the priest* Ath&liah perished, * and all 
the people of the land went into the hoi, use of the 
baal m.d brake it down * hi* altar* and hi* linage® 
brake they in piece* thoroughly, and slew Mattan 
the priest of the baal before the altars* (2 K IP®), 
In the recrudescence of all eorU of heathenism under 
Mana*aeh» the Tyrian ba'al wm once more wor- 
shipped (2 K 21*). To this Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
allude whenever they speak of * the ba'al * is con- 
trast to * the ¥*&U m/ Under Joei&h this cult was 
stamped out (2 K 28 4 and did not again gain a 
foothold in Judah. It was & foreign religion that 
never appealed strongly to the mm» of the people. 

With the old fr'ctiim of Canaan it was very 
different. They were m thoroughly identified with 
Jahweh in the conception of the nation that it was 
unconscious of apostasy in worshipping them. All 
the efforts of the pre-exilic prophets to banish 
them were unsuccessful Under the reign of every 
good king, and idler every attempted rcfoim&tion, 
the editor of Kings records: ‘Nevertheless the 
high places were not taken away, the people still 
sacrificed and burned in venae in the high place*.* 
The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation of 
Jewish had for their centra! aim the destruction of 
the fc'fUim by the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem ; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess 
that the effort was unsuccessful* It was the Exile, 
which removed Israel from the old holy places and 
old religions associations of Canaan, that finally 
eradicated this cult. Orthodox Judaism detested 
this inveterate habit of the forefathers, and, in- 
terpreting literally the words of Hoe 2** * I will 

take away the names of the out of her 

mouth/ substituted idahetk* * shameful thing/ in 
the place of ba'al in the reading of the Scriptures. 
In Jer 3* and elsewhere bfaktin has actually taken 
the place of ba'cd in the Hob. text. The Greek 
version often has b BdaX to indicate that the 
reader is to substitute for ba'al t and in 

I K lg»*» this alternates with ba'al in the text 
Particularly in the Books of Samuel ba'al has 
been eliminated from, names of pexaons, although 
it has been allowed to stand in the parallels in 
Chronicles. Thus hh-ba'al ( I Ch 8*} * Iih*bo*kdk 
throughout Samuel {hh-vi t IS 14 4 *) ; l$h-baal 
(1 Ch IP 1 )® Jostob-bashshebethiZS^*} ; Mcri«ba'al 
(1 Ch or Mtrih-ba'al (I Ch 9«\ 1 Ch 8*) = 


2 S 21*); Baal yftda* {l Ch M 1 ) * El*ydda' (2 S 
5 l# ). Ahi-allmn (2 S 23® 1 } is perhaps a perversion 
of Ahhbaal, and *Bbed $ ‘slave* fdgflF), of some 
ba'al compound {see Geiger, ZDMQ xvl, 1882, pp- 
728-73 2; Nestle, Dm isr* Ei§mmawmm f pp. Im™ 
132; Dillmann, SB A W, pML4»t KJL» 1881, p. 
609 ff. ; Wellhausen, B. Samudm, pp, xii ff., 301 ; 
Driver, Samml 9 pp. 186, 195!., 279$ Gray, iM. 
Prmwr Namm t pm 121*136). In spite of these 
efforts, however, ba'al remained in M mimic Heb. 
as a designation of naturally irrigated land 
(see above, Ik i), and under modified forms the 
ba'al cult lingered ia the ratal districts. In 
modern Palestine* the Jews unite with the Chris- 
tians and Muslims in reverencing numerous local 
mints that are only the thinly-disguised, If'dlim 
of earlier days. In spite of all the efforts of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mnhainxnadanism» one 
may still say with the author of Kings, * Never- 
theless the high places are not taken away, the 
people still sacrifice and bum incense in the high 
places* (see Curtiss, Urtenu MeL p. 81 ff.}. 

4. In Phoenicia and the Phanxldaxi colonies#— 
In Phoenicia the name seems to have been pro- 
nounced ba% to judge from such proper names m 
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Hannibal , Asdrubal (Schroder, Die Phon. Sprache, 
p. 84). The most important of all the Phcen. 
tP'dlim was * our lord Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre’ 
(CIS 121). He is mentioned in the treaty of 
Esarhaddon with Ba'al, king of Tyre ( KAT* 357), 
as (ilu) Mi-il-kar-ti, one of the great gods of Tyre. 
His name Melkart ( = Melek-kiryath , ‘king of the 
city 1 ) shows that he was originally a tribal god 
who was identified with the local ba'al, just as 
Jahweh was identified with the be'dlim of Canaan. 
In all the names of the kings of Tyre the element 
ba'al refers to Melkart : thus, Abi-ba'al , the father 
of Hiram; Ba'al' azar the contemporary of 
Rehoboam ; Eth-ba'al (Assyr. Tu-ba-'-lu), the con- 
temporary of Ahab (1 K 16 31 ) ; Ba'al-azar II., the 
successor of Eth-ba'al ; Ba'al I., the contemporary 
of Sennacherib; Eth-ba'al //., the contemporary 
of Nebuchadrezzar; Ba'al II . (B.C. 573-564), and 
somewhat later Mer-ba'al . He is also the ba'al 
meant in the numerous Tyrian proper names com- 
pounded with this name (see Lidzbarski, Nordsem. 
Epig. 239 ff.). Under the name of Herakles his 
temple at Tyre is mentioned by Menander in 
Josephus (Ant. VIII. v. 3, cont . Ap. i. 18) and by 
Herodotus (ii. 44). In regard to his cult little is 
known from native sources. Our fullest informa- 
tion is derived from the OT accounts of his wor- 
ship in Israel. He had a temple, an altar, and an 
'dsherah (1 K 16 s2 , 2 K 10 21 ll 13 ), also a massebdh, 
or standing stone (2 K 3 3 10 26 ). An image is 
mentioned (2 K ll 18 ), and is implied in 1 K 19 18 , 
Hos 2 10 ( 8 >. There were prophets of the ba'al and of 
the associated ’ dsherdh (1 K 18 19 ), also Chemarim , 
or priests of the ba'al (2 K 23 5 , Zeph l 4 ). The 
bullock was sacrificed to him (1 K 18 26 ). Like 
other mfldJcMm, Melkart received human sacrifice 
(see under art. Ammonites, vol. i. p. 391 ; and cf. 
Jer 19 5 32 30 ), but this was in his capacity as melek 
and not as ba'al. From this the inference cannot 
be drawn that such sacrifices were customary in 
the service of other b e 'alim. Kissing his image is 
mentioned as a rite in 1 K 19 18 ; dancing round the 
altar, and cutting the body with knives and shouting 
the name of the god, in 1 K 18 26 ' 28 . 

Distinguished from Ba al-Melkart in the treaty 
of Esarhaddon, in spite of its identical etymology, 
is Ba'al-ma-la-gi-e (KAT* 357). This is apparently 
Ba'al-Malki, ‘Ba’al my king/ and is the same as 
Milk-ba'al of the Phoenician colonies (CIS 123 a, 
147, 194, 380). What his character was, and how 
he was differentiated from Melkart is unknown. 
Ba-al-sa-me-me = Ba’al-shamem, ‘ owner of the sky* 
(see above, ii. 8), is also mentioned as one of the 
great gods of Tyre in the treaty of Esarhaddon 
(KAT* 357). In an inscription from Um-el- 
’Awamid, near Tyre (CIS 7), a certain Abdelim 
states that he has dedicated to Ba'al-shdmem a 
doorway and its doors, that it may serve as a 
memorial of him and a good name under the feet 
of his lord Ba'al-shdmem. Philo Byblius also 
records the worship of Bee\crd/jt.7jp in Phoenicia 
(Muller, FHG p. 566). Menander and Dius in 
Josephus (Ant. vili. v. 3 ; cont. Ap. i. 17 f.) speak 
of the golden pillar in the temple of Zeus Olympios 
(. Ba'al-shdmem ), which they distinguish from the 
temple of Herakles (Melkart). Herodotus (ii. 44) 
also distinguishes the temple of the Thasian 
Herakles from that of Melkart. As a different 
deity from Ba'al - shamem the treaty of Esar- 
haddon mentions Ba-al-sa-pu-nu= Ba al-zaphSn, 
‘owner of the north* (see above, ii. 8). Baal- 
hamman (see above, ii. 5) is apparently men- 
tioned in the Ma’sub inscription, line 3 (RA t 1885, 
p. 380 ff.), and in the second inscription from 
Um-el- Awamid (CIS i. 8). Besides these b e 'dlim 
which had risen to the rank of great gods, there 
were numerous local b e 'dltm of a more primitive 
character. Ba'al-Lebanon is mentioned in CIS 5 


(see above, ii. 4). The worship of Zeus Atabyrios 
(=Ba'al-Tabor) in the Phoenician colonies makes 
it certain that he must also have been worshipped 
in the mother - country (see above, ii. 4). The 
river Belus , near Acre, proves the existence of 
a local ba'al of the stream (see above, ii. 1). Ba'al - 
Sidon is mentioned in CIS 3. With him was asso- 
ciated 'Ashtart shem-ba' al, *’ Ashtart name of the 
ba' aV He still survives in Neby Saida , the Muslim 
patron saint of modern Sidon. At Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, there was Ba' al-Marqdd (see above, ii. 
io), and Ba'al-rosh , * owner of the promontory/ at 
the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb just north of Beirut 
(KAT* 43). At Gebal ’Ashtart was worshipped 
as the local ba'alat in connexion with her spouse 
Adonis (CIS 1 ; KIB v., No. 55 ; Philo Bybf , ed. 
Muller, p. 569 ; Lucian, Dea Syr. 6 ; see 'A shtart). 

In the Phoenician colonies all the great fa'dlim 
of the mother-country were worshipped, and in 
addition a number of new local b c 'altm. Ba'al- 
Zaphdn is found in Egypt (Ex 14 2 * 9 , Nu 33 7 ), and 
in the proper name Bod-Zdphdn at Abydos (CIS 
108); also Ba' alti - sapund at Memphis (Muller, 
Asien, p. 315). Zeus Kasios (=Ba'al-]£asiw) was 
transplanted from his mountain near Antioch to 
Pelusium (see above, ii. 9). In Cyprus we find 
Melkart the ba'al of Tyre (CIS 88. 3-7) and the 
proper name Abd-Melkart (CIS 14. 7) ; Zeus Kerau- 
nios (Waddington, 2739), who in a Palmyrene 
bilingual is equated with Ba'al-shamem (de Vogii6, 
50=le Bas, iii. 2631); Ba'al -Lebanon (CIS 5) ; 
Ba’al-Mrp’ (CIS 41) and Ba’al-ymm (CIS 846. 4; 
see above, ii. 10). In Rhodes there is Zeus 
Atabyrios (=Ba’al-Tabor) (see Baudissin, Studien , 
ii. 247); in Corcyra, Zeus Kasios (Baudissin, ii. 
243) ; in Thasos, Melkart (Paus. v. 25 ; Herod. 

ii. 44). At Carthage, Melkart the ba'al of Tyre 
appears frequently in proper names, e.g. 'Abd- 
Melkart (CIS 179, 234, and often). ' Abd-Melkar 
(Euting, Karth. Inschr. \8~Ammicar, CIL viii. 
68), Ammat- Melkart or Mat-Melkart (Euting, 153, 
320), Bod- Melkart (Euting, 28, 261) = Bodmilcar 
(CIL 9618), Hat - Melkart (Euting, 213), Ba'm- 
Melkart for Ba'l-Melkart (Euting, 15), Melkart- 
mashal (Euting, 130), Melkart -halaz (CIS 234; 
Euting, 48), #an-I)fei^ar£ (Euting, 165), and many 
others. The compound deity Milk-Ba’al is also 
found, as in Phoenicia (CIS 123a, 147, 194). Ba’al- 
Adon (CIS i. p. 155) is a combination of the ba'al of 
Tyre with the A donis of Gebal. Ba’ al-shamem also 
appears (CIS 379). In Plautus ( Pcenulus , 1027), 
Hanno swears guneb Balsamem ( = odb^j /3 uitu). 
Augustine also knows him as a Punic deity (PL 

iii. 797). The worship of Ba’ al-Zaph6n at Carthage 
is attested by the proper names Zaphdn-ba'al (CIS 
207, 857) and 'Abd-£dph6n (CIS 265). Ba’al- 
hamman (see above, ii. 5) attained at Carthage 
the rank of a patron deity. More inscriptions have 
been found in honour of him than of any other 
Punic god. In Carthage itself he is always asso- 
ciated with the goddess Tanit, whose name stands 
first, showing that she was considered the more 
important deity. In the Carthaginian depen- 
dencies Ba’al -bamman is named alone. The god 
is represented with rays surrounding his head, and 
holds a tree in his hand. Above him stands the’ 
sun. On another stele he grasps a grape-vine with 
his right hand and a pomegranate with his left. 
Still other stelse bear representations of palms, 
flowers, and fishes. The god is thus seen to 
have been a patron of fertility, like the b e 'dlim 
of Canaan (see Gesenius, Phcen. Monumenta, 
‘Humid.’ i. ii. iv.). Balcaranensis (~Ba' al-Kar- 
naim , ‘ owner of the two horns ’), was a local 
divinity who was worshipped on a two-peaked 
mountain near Carthage (see above, ii. 4). Ba’alat- 
ha-hdrt and Bal-addiris are also local Numidian 
deities (see above, ii. 6). In Malta, Melkart ba'al 
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of Tyre is named in inscriptions on two votive 
pillars (CIS 121). Another pillar from Malta bears 
the inscription, ‘ Pillar of Milk- Ba'al, which Nahum 
has placed for Ba'al gamman the lord, because he 
has heard the voice of his words ’ { CIS 123a). This 
shows syncretism of the already compound deity 
Milk- Ba'al with Ba cd-kammfm. * In Sicily we 
find a Rodi-Mdkart (Renan, Mission, p. 145) and 
Zeus Atabyrios (~ Baal - Tabor, see Baudissin, 
Studkn , if, 247) ; in Sardinia, the proper names 
*A bcIMdkart (CIS 152} and BmlJldkart { CIS 
138), Milk- Ba'al and Ba'al- hammdn (CIS 147}, 
Bdal-shdmem {CIS 139). The 'sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonged perhaps to a temple of 
Bdal-zdph6n (CIS L 227). At T&rtessus in Spain 
the Tynan Hercules (Melkart) was worshipped 
(Arrian, Alex. ii. 16. 5); also at Gades (Sciiolz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 201 ff.), and at Lixus on the West 
Coast of Africa (Pliny, HN v. 1, 19-22). 

5. In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia.— 
In the Aramaic dialects the name assumes the form 
Vg? b*tl (cf. LXX Ikelphegor [Nu 25** 8 ], Bedzdmi 
[Mt 10®]). The name Ba'albek is evidently a 
compound with ba'al, but what the second element 
of the name means is uncertain. Hoffmann {ZA 
xi. 246 f.) thinks that it is a broken-down form of 
melek (cf. Milk- Ba'al in Tyre and Mukik-hd in 
Palmyra). Bulanios ( = ba atari, 4 our baaV) is 

f ’.ven as a title of Juppiter Ifeliopolitanus (Chrrn. 

asch. i. 561). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows that tire sun was the local haul. 
In Damascus, Juppiter I)amasctnm{ = pfercn hp2) was 
worshipped with 'Athtar ( ss* Ashtart ) as his consort 
(Justin, xxxvi. 2; Etym. Map, s.v. Aaga <r«r4s). In- 
scriptions from Damascus show that his temple 
was richly endowed (le Bas- W addington, 1879 ; 
cf. 2549 f.j. His cult was important enough to 
spread to Italy (OIL vi. 405, x. 1576). 

The recently discovered inscription of Zakir, 
king of Hamath and La* ash, which probably 
comes from a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that Bedshamayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir his sovereignty, and has 
helped him against Bar-Hadad, eon of Hamel, king 
of Aram, and his allies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, hut Zakir has raised his hands to Beelsham - 
ayin, and he through his seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Renhadad of the OT is shown to belong to 
8th cent. B.c. ; and, like the inscription of Bsar- 
haddon mentioned above, witnesses to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba 'al-shewmyim (see Pognon, Inscrip- 
tions slmitiques, 1908, pp. 156-178). 

In Palmyra, Ba' al-shlimhn, £ owner of the sky J 
whom we have met already among the Nabataeans, 
the Phoenicians, and in the Phoenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form B e 'el- 
shamin, pv hp 2 (de VogM, Inner, Sem . 19, No. 16 : 
50, note 1; 53, No. 73; Euting, Berichte Akad. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4). His full Sem. title hyn 
kd>p ktd, * owner of the sky, lord of the world,’ is 
in the Gr. parallel translated, Ad tuyUrry Kepawttp. 
Most of the altars dedicated to him do not bear his 
name, but have the inscription, *To Him whose 
name is for ever blessed, the good and compas- 
sionate’ (de Vogite, Palm . 74-105 al); that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from the Greek 
parallels which read, Ad bft<rr<f xal 6 v. One 

inscription (de Vogu6, 16) is so restored by de 
Vogiie as to identify him with "HXtos ; but this is 
very doubtful. The form ¥'el in his name shows 
that he is of foreign origin. hp2 does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except in 
the sense of 4 husband.’ Instead of this the native 
form of the word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is bdl. Ba al-shctmem was probably origin- 
ally a Phoenician deity. Thence, as B* B-shamtn, 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 


Nabataeans, In the Palmyrene inscriptions the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the fc'&Um of the Bern, world. 

Associated with him are the subordinate deities 
'Agli*b6l and Malmk-bil (de VogM\ 93). Apart 
from Be el - shdmin, these two deities are also 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions (ZDMG 
xviii. 99 f. ; GIG 6015 ; da Vogue. 140, 153). 'AgH- 
b6I ’AyklpuKot) wan evidently a moon-god, 

since he is depicted as a young warrior with & 
crescent on his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is obscure. De VogiI4 connects 'Agli with 
hip, * bullock,’ an a symbol of the new moon. He 
was probably the original ba’al of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names compounded with 
b(il ; eg. 'Abdi-hU, *A$$iftufkn (Vog. 6 ), Zebad-b6l 
(frequently), Repha*b6t, (Vog, 66 ), Aari- 

fiuXos (CIG 466 5), ( Waddington, 2579), 

BM-barak, BU-taha, Bvl'azor, etc. (On the use of 
bid over against b f, <l ami Ml in Palm, see N bid eke, 
ZDMG xliL, 1888, p. 474 Pllt? 324; 

on the proper names. Let i rain. Bktvmmnte des 
mtm prapres tmlmyrlnkm.) Malak-b£l ftaks, 
Ma\4x£h}Xor), like Milk-Mi al (wrn above, i., ni. 4 ), 
is a compound of Malik f s. JkM, Milt* /#» 

4 king,’ with Ml f The form MI Migg mU 

that the deity is ni Bah. origin (mi Malik as a 
Babylonian god see Zimmern, EA P 461# ; J&strow, 
Bit fid. Bah. u. Am. n. 182)* The rays with which 
this god in represented on the monuments 1 Laj&rd, 
Ctfprm, pL I,, II.) suggest that he was a sun-god 
like the Babylonian IMBMarduk {mm below, 6). 
In the Lat. version of the Palmyrene inscription of 
the Capitol | ZDMG xviii. 101 f.) the god is called 
4 sol s&netiasimus/ 

Another pair of Palmyrene deities that appear 
together in the inscriptions are BH and YamiMl 
(de Vogii^, p, 64), Bel, m the form of his name 
and his conjunction with Edit show, is im- 
ported from Babylonia. He is Marduk , the great 
ml of Babylon (see below, 6). His name occurs 
with special frequency on seals {Mordtmana, .50, 
51 ; de VogU4, op. cit. 132, 133, 134), Many proper 
names are compounded with Ml m with ml, e.g. 
Ela - bit (*EXii)3yXof), BilAaqab (BrfXdxa^m), BH- 
barak, BH-mH (ByX&o&pm), A*ilr-5II 
'Abdi-bil (see Led rain, Bkiimimirt,}. As in 
Babylon, so b Palmyra Bel m a solar deity. 
Seals hearing his name show also the disc of the 
sun (Mordtmann, 77, 78), and one seal (Mordt- 
mann, 77) bears the two names BH, SkewmL As 
In Babylonia, Bll has his consort B£ltt, * my 
lady * (de Vogiid, 52, 155). B5Pa parmlrm Varm- 
bol ( TagfjSwXor) has the masculine predicates uVm 
and Mt. The name is compounded of m\ ‘the 
moon,’ and Vs3=5a*ol (de Vogii^, 93 ; W addington, 
257 k). Yarhi alone occurs as a personal name 
(de Vogii6, 18). To Yarhi-bM a medicinal spring 
called *B$m (=kpdk) was iledieated (de Vogde, 99 ; 
Waddington, 2571c). Like 'Agli-bbl, Yarhi-bbl Is 
to be regarded as a germine P&lmyrone deity. 
How these two moon-da ate came to m worshipped 
side by side, or how they were differentiated from 
one another, is unknown. Still another Palmyrene 
ba'al seems to be found in BwXd%, known to 
Damascus (in Photius, cod, 242), This is a com- 
pound of the two gods B61 and "ills (sea * ATE), On 
the 5a*af-cult at Palmyra see de Vogiid, Palmyra ; 
and Baethgen, Beitmge, pp. 81-88. 

A Ba’al of Apamea, 4 fortunss rwter men tisf|ue 
magister,’ Is mentioned In a Gallic inscription 
(OIL xii. 1277), From him Caracalla received an 
oracle, according to Dio Casa (lxxviii. 8). He Is 
perhaps to be identified with Zeus BaUokaikeus, 
the ba'al of the village of Baitokaike, near 
Apamea (CIG 4474 =Le Baa, 2720a ; CIL Hi, 184 
and p. 972). Specially famous was Zeus Kasios 
( = Ba , al-?A§iw), whose cult we have found al- 
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ready in Egypt. Among the Nabataeans he 
appears as J£asiw or Ela gasiw (de Vogiid, Syr. 
Gent. Nabat. iv. 2, vi. 2, vii. 1, 2 ; Hauran. v.). 
Baudissin conjectures that he is the same as Koze, 
the chief god of the Edomites (see Edomites). He 
was worshipped on a lofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root nup, ‘ cut off, 5 de Vogii6 refers 
to the ‘precipice 5 on which his temple stood. 
Baudissin thinks that it rather means ‘decider, 
judge. 5 The former interpretation is more in 
accordance with the local character of most ba 'al 
names. At his sanctuary a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 5). 
Seleucus Nicator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Seleucia (Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con- 
sulted him ( Misopog ., ecL. Spanheim, p. 361 ; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 14. 4). Trajan dedi- 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian was preserved there (Suidas, s.v. K&mov 
6po$). Euhemerus (in Euseb. Prcep . Evang. ii. 2) 
and Philo Byblius ( FUG , p. 566) say that Kasios 
was formerly a ruler of this part of the country. 
Coins of Northern Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios , and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mionnet, Description des 
mbdailles, iv. 276-280). It is evident that Ba'al- 
J^asiw was one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de Vognb, Syr. Cent. Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 103-105; Scholz, Gotzendienst , p. 144; 
Baudissin, Studien, ii. 238-242). The famous 
Ba'alat of Mabbog (Bambyce, Hierapolis), on the 
road between Antioch and the Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see Atargatis). At Sam? al (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of Mt. Amanus, Ba' al-Harran, i.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of IJarran, was worshipped (Lidz- 
barski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.). At 
Tarsus there was a Zeus Tarsios—™ hyi (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst , p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba al -Gazur appears on coins of Ariarathes I. 
(f B.C. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. The god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of grain and a dove (Head, Hist. Num. 631 ; 
Beinach, Trois royaumes d’Asie Mineure , p. 28 f.). 

The Ba'al of Harran in Mesopotamia is men- 
tioned in the inscription from Zenjirli referred to 
above, and occurs in numerous Assyrian proper 
names of the time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Ashurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-god. His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Ur in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to Harran at a very early period 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
Harran in Gn ll 81 ). From the earliest to the latest 
times he received the homage of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians along with their domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.c. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that H arran enjoyed 
as the city of Sin (A finals, ed. Winckler, xiv. 
5). Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon (B.C. 
555-539), rebuilt the temple of Sin at Harran 
(Bawlinson, v. 64, col. i. 8— ii. 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of Be’el-shamin, ‘the owner 
of the sky, 5 at H arran » perhaps through syncretism 
of the Syrian god with the ancient moon -god 
(Jacob of Sarug, in ZDMG xxix. p. 131). B e 'el- 
shamtn is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i. 209, v. 78 ff. ; Bickel, Be el-Shamin princeps 
deorum Nisibis , etc.). From Mesopotamia the 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
Bap<rafjL , t)V7)s ( Barshimma , Parshamin , Par sham), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
in Armenia, was none other than B e el-shdmin 
(Agathang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to Moses of Chorene, Tigranes brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Mesopotamia 


(Langlois, Historiens de VArmtnie, i. 24, 40, 166 ; 
ii. 66, 88). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of B 6 'el - shamtn was generally diffused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of summits deus . Thi 3 was 
doubtless due to his identification with Zeus 
Olympios in Phoenicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere. 
Zeus was the chief god of the Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre- 
eminence (cf . his titles ‘ lord of the world, 5 ytyurros, 

icrros, at Palmyra). Identification with Anu, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may also 
have assisted in the process. In Syriac writers 
his name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mac 
6 2 ; Isocrates in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca , 176, 
line 24). In Dn 12 u Ba al-shdmem, as a transla- 
tion of Zeus Olympios , whose cult Antiochus 
Epiphanes established in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, has been perverted by the Jewish scribes 
into shikkus-shdmem, * the appalling abomination. 5 

6. In Babylonia. — Babylonia was originally 
occupied by the non- Semitic race now commonly 
known as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was a polydsemonism that differed in no essential 
respect from the polydsemonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of divinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was known as en , ‘owner, lord, 5 and a 
female one as nin, ‘ proprietrix, mistress 5 ; thus, 
En-ki , ‘ master of the sea 5 ; En-zu , * master of 
wisdom 5 ; Nin-ki, ‘ mistress of the sea 5 ; Nin-tytr- 
sag, ‘mistress of the great mountain 5 ; Nin-sun , 
‘mistress of destruction 5 ; N in-e-gal, ‘mistress of 
the great house (temple) 5 ; Nin-Mar , ‘mistress 
of Mar 5 ; Nin-a , ‘ mistress of water 5 (?). By a pro- 
cess common among the Semites (cf. 'Ashtart, 2) 
many originally feminine divinities were trans- 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Sem. 
Origins , p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
as en ; thus, Nin-Girsu , ‘master of Girsu 5 ; Nin- 
a-gal , ‘master of great strength, 5 the patron of 
blacksmiths ; Nin - shah , ‘ master of the wild 
boar 5 ; Nin-gish-zida , ‘ master of the tree of life. 5 
Celestial phenomena were objects of special rever- 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character which it retained down to the latest times. 
Here may be mentioned Anu , * the sky 5 ; En-lil , 
‘master of the wind, 5 not ‘master of the spirits, 5 
as many have rendered his name, since Gudea 
( Cylinder , A 23. 14, 19= VAB [ Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek ], I. i. 114) calls him ‘king of the storm, 
king of the whirlwind 5 ; Utu, ‘the sun 5 ; Ur or 
En-zu , ‘the moon 5 ; and all the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one way or another the ‘proprietors 5 of certain 
cities that were specially devoted to their worship. 
Thus Erech became ‘ the residence of Anu 5 (KLB 
vi. 63) and Der ‘ the city of Anu 5 (KIB iii. 165) ; 
Nippur, the residence of En-lil ; Sippar and Larsa 
of Utu ; and Ur, of Ur. Through the growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became great gods whose worship spread through- 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centres 
declined in political importance, their patrons still 
retained much of their old dignity, though they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest period disclosed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the god of Nippur, 
had become the most important of all the Sumerian 
deities. He was the en, or ‘lord, 5 par excellence, 
and was worshipped in all parts of Babylonia as 
well as at his proper residence. He bore the titles 
‘ king of heaven and earth 5 ( VAB p. 15), ‘ king of 
the lands, father of the gods 5 (VAB p. 37). As 
chief of the gods, who had his seat upon the 
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of Tyre is named in inscriptions on two votive 
pillars (CIS 121). Another pillar from Malta bears 
the inscription, * Pillar of Milk- Baal, which Nahum 
has placed for Baal $ ataman the lord, because he 
has heard the voice of his words ’ {CIS 123a). This 
shows syncretism of the already compound deity 
Milk- Baal with Ba al-hamman* In Sicily we 
find a Roli-Mdbirt ( Kenan, Mmion, p. 145) and 
Zeus AtahyrkfS *{= Baal - Tabor, see Baudioftis. 
Studkn , in 247) ; in Sardinia, the proper names 
'Ahd-Jlclkart {CIS 152} and BodJhlmrt {CIS 
138), Miik-Baal and Baaldmmmun | CIS 147), 
Bd al’Shumim (CIS 139). The sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonged perhaps to a temple of 
Baal-zdphCn (CIS i. 227), At Tartessus in Spain 
the Tynan Hercules (Melkart) was worshipped 
(Arrian, Alex, il 16. 5}; also at G&des (Scholz, 
Gdtzendknst , p. 201 ff.) f and at Lixus on the West 
Coast of Africa (Pliny, BN v. 1, 19-22). 

5 , In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia.— 
In the Aramaic dialects the name assumes the form 
H:? b*B (c f* LXX Bedpkegor [Xu 25** *], BtMzdml 
[Mt BP]}, The name Baalbek is evidently a 
compound with ha' at, but what the second element 
of the name means is uncertain* Hoffmann (ZA 
xL 246 f.) thinks that it is a broken-down form of 
melck (cf. 31 ilk- Bn al in Tyre and Mnlakdmi in 
Palmyra), Balanios (» 6a man » * our ba'ai'} is 

f 'ven as a title of Jnppiter Heliopolitanus [Uhrm, 
aseh. i. 561). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows that the sun was the local mat. 
In Damascus, J uppiter Damaseenm ( = pfczr* ips} was 
worshipped with % Athtar { ^'Ashtart) as his consort 
(Justin, xxx vi. 2; Etym. 3faq, #.i\ Mnmx.6 rf, In- 
scriptions from Damascus show’ that his temple 
was richly endowed (Je Bas-W&ddington, 18,9 ; 
cf. 2549 f.). His cult was important' enough to 
spread to Italy (OIL vi 405, x. 3576), 

The recently discovered inscription of Zakir, 
king of Hamath and La' ash, which probably 
comes from a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that SeeUhamayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir Ins sovereignty, and has 
helped him against Bar-Hadad, son of Hamel, king 
of Aram, and his allies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, but Zakir has raised his hands to Bidiham- 
ayin, and he through his seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Benhadad of the OT is shown to belong to 
8 th cent. B.c. ; and, like the inscription of Boar* 
haddon mentioned above, witnesses to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba ' al-shamaybn (see Pognon, Inscrip- 
tions stinitiques, 1908, up, 156-178). 

In Palmyra, Ba'al-smmem, ‘owner of the sky J 
whom we have met already among the Nabateans, 
the Phoenicians, and in the Phoenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form B*' 5 I- 
shamm, pr >ps (de Vogito, Inter. Se>rm 19, No, 16 ; 
50, note 1 ; 53, No. 73; Eating, Berichte A had. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4), His full Sam. title pr bpi 
mb? hid, 4 owner of the sky, lord of the world/ is 
in the Gr. parallel translated, Att parv&crrtp mpawitp. 
Most of the altars dedicated to him do not bear his 
name, but have the inscription, ‘To Him whose 
name is for ever blessed, the good and compas- 
sionate* (de VogM, Palm . 74-105 al); that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from the Greek 
parallels which read, Ad tylery m l 4^x6^ One 
inscription (de Vogtt4, 16) is so restored by de 
Yogite as to identify him with "HXw ; but this is 
very doubtful. The form WM in hm name shows 
that he is of foreign origin, hyi does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except In 
the sense of ‘ husband.* Instead of this the native 
form of the word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is b6L Ba'al-sh&mem was probably origin- 
apy a Phoenician deity. Thence, as B'el-shamin, 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 


Nabateans, In the Palmyrene inscription* the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the h*'izlim of the Hem. world/ 

Associated with him are the? m hordin ate deities 
*Agli‘h6l and Mulak-M (de Vogue* 93)* Apart 
from Bril- tfuimin, these two deities are also 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions (ZB MU 
xviii. 99 f. ; CIO 6015 ; de Vogue 14M, 153). Agli- 
bol 'AyhlfkiXvt) was evidently a moon -god, 

since he is depicted m a young warrior with a 
crescent cm his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is obscure. De Vogue connect*! * A gii with 
bsp ) * bullock/ a* a symbol of the new mmn. lie 
was probably the original im'ai of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names fomprmfiaVd with 
b&l ; €.g. ' A brti-Ml, fVng. 61, Zdtad*b6l 

(frequently), Efphn-hM, Tbi (Vug. ik f n, Aavi. 
fiw\m {VIC 4665 k Maf^a.febwi' ( Waddington, 2579)? 
BMdmmk, B&Muha, Bx »*t*\ (tin the use of 

Ml over against fcVfand Ml in Palm. w* Xtddeke, 
ZBMG xlii., 1888, p. 474 ^Baudiwdn. PHI? 324 ; 
on the proper names* Led rain, /Vfrowirrire tin 
mans proprm nalMyrinifm* } MalaSc-bel f/sri©, 

line Mi ikd*a ti$ (w? ate»v»% i,„ iiL 4), 

b a compound of Mnlaki m Mdtk, M* hi k* Miic&m},, 

* king/ with Ul { ■» ha 'all The for m Ml suggests 
that the deity is of Bab, origin inn Malik m & 
Babylonian god N*e Ziuimern, AM ,/"* 469 ; J 4*1 row, 
Die ltd. Bab. u, Asm. a 182). *11*0 rmya with which 
thin goal tn represented on tfm momtmente |Laj«d, 
Cypres, pi. I., II) suggest that ho was a sun -god 
like the Bain Ionian hd*$hmlnk (see Mow, 6), 
in the Lat. version of the Palmyrene inscription of 
the Capitol iZBMQ xviii. 3U.ll f . 4 the god is called 
‘sol s&ncliftsimu*/ 

Another pair of Palmyrene deitim that appear 
together m the inscriptions are BM md YarMMi 
(de Voga*. p. 84). Bel, m the form of Ids name 
and his conjunction with Belli show, is im* 
ported from Babylonia, He is Mardmi% the great 
Ml of Babylon |»e® Iwlow, 6). His name occurs 
with special frequency on srals (Mordtmann, 50» 
51 ; de Yogiid, cil/l32, IBS, 134), Many proper 
names are impounded with M m with w, e.g, 
Eia~Ml Ml -Viffid Bm * 

bamk, Bii-iuH Nir»Ml 

'Abdi - bit (mm Mlrain, DHmnnmrf). As in 
Babylon, m In Palmyra lid is m eoler deity* 
Seals bearing his name show a!» the disc of the 
sun {Moxdtma&n, 77, 78}, and one seal fMordte 
mann, 77} Wars the two names Bil f Skmmk As 
in Babylonia, BM hm his eoneort Bilti *iay 
lady*(de Yogii^, 82, 155). IMP* paredra* Yortti* 
bol (Tapl/5wXaf) hm the moaealine predicates wVe 
and Mt, The name is compounded of m% ‘the 
moon/ and Vi3«6fs*aJ (tie 93 ; Weddingtoe, 

257 lei FarAi alone occur® m a personal name 
(de YogM, 16), To YarhkhM s medicinal spring 
called Ti#Ka ( = upm) wm dedicated fete Vogde* 99 ; 
WaddittgUm, 2571®), like MffbMf, YmmkbM is 
to be reganled m a genuine Palmyrene deity* 
How these two mmm-ha als eame to be worshipped 
side by side, or how they were differentiated from 
one another, is unknown. Still another Palmyrene 
im'al seems to be found in Bwkd®% known to 
Damascius (In Photius, cml 242), This U a com- 
pound of the two gods BM and *At$ (see. ‘ Atk). On 
the (m al* cult at Palmyra mm de Vogu^ Palmyra ; 
and Baethgcn, Bdimge, pp. 81-88* 

A Baal of Apamek, ‘rortnnm rector mentisque 
magister/ is mentioned in a Gallic inscription 
(OIL xil 1271), From him Coreeolia »c«lv«d m 
o rode, according to Dio Cue. (Ixxviih 8|* He is 
perhaps to be identified with BmiokaUma, 
the m*al of the village of Boitok&ike* »e«r 
Apamea (CM 4474*Le Ifas, 270a? OIL Bl 184 
and p. 972). Specially fa mom wm £t$m Kmtm 
( = Ba al-^Cailw), vrhoee cult we have found al- 
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ready in Egypt. Among the Nabataeans he 
appears as gcisiw or Ela gasiw (de Vogiid, Syr. 
Cent . Nabat. iv. 2, vi. 2, vii. 1, 2; Rauran. v.). 
Baudissin conjectures that he is the same as Koze, 
the chief god of the Edomites (see Edomites). He 
was worshipped on a lofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root nsp, ‘ cut off,’ de Vogiid refers 
to the ‘ precipice ’ on which his temple stood. 
Baudissin thinks that it rather means ‘decider, 
judge.’ The former interpretation is more in 
accordance with the local character of most ba'al 
names. At his sanctuary a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 5). 
Seleucus Nieator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Seleucia (Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con- 
sulted him ( Misopog ed. Spanheim, p. 361 ; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 14. 4). Trajan dedi- 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian was preserved there (Suidas, s.v. K &<riov 
6pos). Euhemerus (in Euseb. Prcep. Evang . ii. 2) 
and Philo Byblius {FHG, p. 566) say that Kasios 
was formerly a ruler of this part of the country. 
Coins of Northern Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios, and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mionnet, Description des 
dailies, iv. 276-280). It is evident that Baal- 
l£asiw was one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de Vogiid, Syr. Cent. Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 103-105 ; Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 144 ; 
Baudissin, Studien , ii. 238-242). The famous 
Ba'alat of Mabbog- (Bambyce, Hierapolis), on the 
road between Antioch and the .Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see Atargatis). At Sanral (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of Mt. Amanus, Ba' al-Ifarran, i.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of IJarran, was worshipped (Lidz- 
barski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.). At 
Tarsus there was a Zeus Tarsios^'nn Sjo (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst , p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba'al -Gazur appears on coins of Ariarathes I. 
(f B.c. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. The god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of grain and a dove (Head, Hist. Num. 631 ; 
Reinach, Trois royaumes d'Asie Mineure , p. 28 f.). 

The Ba'al of Harr an in Mesopotamia is men- 
tioned in the inscription from Zenjirli referred to 
above, and occurs in numerous Assyrian proper 
names of the time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Ashurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-god. His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Ur in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to JTarran at a very early period 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
IJarran in Gn ll 81 ). From the earliest to the latest 
times he received the homage of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians along with their domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.C. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that Bar ran enjoyed 
as the city of Sin ( Annals , ed. Winckler, xiv. 
5). Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon (B.C. 
555-539), rebuilt the temple of Sin at JJarran 
(Bawlinson, v. 64, col. i. 8— ii. 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of Be'el-shamin, ‘the owner 
of the sky,’ at JJarran, perhaps through syncretism 
of the Syrian god with the ancient moon -god 
(Jacob of Sarug, in ZDMG xxix. p. 131). B e 'el- 
shamin is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i. 209, v. 78 ff. ; Bickel, Be'el-Shamin princeps 
deorum Nisibis , etc.). From Mesopotamia the 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
J$cipcrafxJ)V7)$ ( Barshimnia , Parshamin , Par sham), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
in Armenia, was none other than B e 'el-shdmin 
(Agathang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to Moses of Chorene, Tigranes brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Mesopotamia 


(Langlois, Historiens de VArmtnie , i. 24, 40, 166 ; 
ii. 66, 88). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of B 6 'el- shamin was generally diffused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of summus deus. This was 
doubtless due to his identification with Zeus 
Olympios in Phoenicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere. 
Zeus was the chief god of the Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre- 
eminence (cf. his titles ‘lord of the world,’ pdyurros, 
fyiaTos, at Palmyra). Identification with Anu, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may also 
have assisted in the process. In Syriac writers 
his name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mac 
6 2 ; Isocrates in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 176, 
line 24). In Dn 12 A1 Ba' al-shdmem, as a transla- 
tion of Zeus Olympios, whose cult Antiochus 
Epiphanes established in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, has been perverted by the Jewish scribes 
into shikkus-shdmem, ‘ the appalling abomination.’ 

6. In Babylonia. — Babylonia was originally 
occupied by the non-Semitic race now commonly 
known as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was a polydsemonism that differed in no essential 
respect from the polydsemonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of divinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was known as en, ‘owner, lord,’ and a 
female one as nin, 1 proprietrix, mistress ■ ; thus, 
En-Jci , ‘master of the sea’; En-zu, ‘master of 
wisdom ’ ; Nin-Jci, ‘ mistress of the sea ’ ; Nin-tyzr- 
sag, ‘ mistress of the great mountain ’ ; Nin-sun, 
‘ mistress of destruction ’ ; N in-e-gal, ‘ mistress of 
the great house (temple)’; Nin-Mar, ‘mistress 
of Mar ’ ; Nin-a , ‘ mistress of water ’ (?). By a pro- 
cess common among the Semites (cf. 'Ashtart, 2) 
many originally feminine divinities were trans- 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Sem. 
Origins, p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
as en ; thus, Nin-Girsu , ‘master of Girsu’ ; Nin- 
a-gal, ‘master of great strength,’ the patron of 
blacksmiths ; Nin - shafy, ‘ master of the wild 
boar ’ ; Nin-gish-zida, ‘ master of the tree of life.’ 
Celestial phenomena were objects of special rever- 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character which it retained down to the latest times. 
Here may be mentioned Anu , ‘the sky’; En-lil , 
‘ master of the wind,’ not ‘ master of the spirits,’ 
as many have rendered his name, since Gudea 
{Cylinder, A 23. 14, 19= VAB [ Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek ], l. i. 114) calls him ‘ king of the storm, 
king of the whirlwind’; Utu, ‘the sun*; Ur or 
En-zu, ‘the moon*; and all the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one way or another the ‘proprietors’ of certain 
cities that were specially devoted to their worship. 
Thus Erech became ‘ the residence of Anu ’ ( KIB 
vi. 63) and Der ‘the city of Anu’ {KIB iii. 165) ; 
Nippur, the residence of En-lil ; Sippar and Larsa 
of utu ; and Ur, of Ur. Through the growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became great gods whose worship spread through- 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centres 
declined in political importance, their patrons still 
retained much of their old dignity, though they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest period disclosed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the god of Nippur, 
had become the most important of all the Sumerian 
deities. He was the en, or ‘lord,’ par excellence , 
and was worshipped in all parts oi Babylonia as 
well as at his proper residence. He bore the titles 
‘king of heaven and earth’ ( VAB p. 15), ‘king of 
the lands, father of the gods’ {VAB p. 37). As 
chief of the gods, who had his seat upon the 
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mountain of the north where the gods assembled, 
he was called * great mountain. His tower- 
temple at Nippur was known as E-kur, 4 the 
mountain house/ All this indicates that Nippur 
must once have been the political as well as 
the religious centre of Babylonia ; but this was 
in prehistoric times. In the period represented 
by the earliest inscriptions { c . 4000 B.C.), Nippur 
had lost the political hegemony, although its god 
still retained his ancient pre-eminence. 

Alongside of En-lil stood his consort Nin-lil, 
who shared the high rank of her husband. She 
was known as 4 the lady of the lower world, the 
mistress of heaven and earth/ One of her common 
titles was Nin-har-sag, * lady of the great moun- 
tain/ with reference to her supremacy on the 
mountain of the gods. Associated with En-lil as 
the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon were 
Ami, 4 the sky/ and En-ki, 4 lord of the sea/ Ann 
is mentioned in the earliest inscriptions, and, like 
En-lil, had temples in all parts of Babylonia. 
En-ki, otherwise known as E-a, 1 house of water/ 
was the patron-god of Eridu, In pre-historic times 
this city lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
must have been politically one of the most im- 
portant cities of Babylonia. In the Inscriptions of 
Lugalzaggm (perhaps as early as B.C. 4000} the 
triad En-lil , Ann, and En-ki is already known 
(VAB i. 155), and it is frequently mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions. Thus the visible universe 
was portioned out between Ann, lord of the sky ; 
En-hl , lord of the earth ; and En-ki or E-a , lord of 
the sea. There is reference perhaps to this triad 
In the words of the second commandment, 4 the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth * (Jastrow, Die Eel. Bab. p. 
140). A second triad of inferior dignity consisted 
of Ur, the moon-god of Ur ; Utu, the sun-god of Sip- 
par ; and Nana, the goddess of Erech. The superior 
rank of the moon-god in this triad was due to the 
greater political importance of his city, Ur. 

The Semites who entered Babylonia used the 
word bSl{—baal, cf, Aram. >$3) in all the senses in 
which it was used by the otner Semites, and, in 
addition, developed the meaning 4 master 5 or 4 lord/ 
which is not found in the other dialects. They 
spoke of their gods as Ml, both with reference to 
their ownership of physical objects and places, and 
with reference to their authority over tribes and 
individuals. The worshipper addressed his god as 
bili, 4 my lord*— a usage that is not found in the 
other Semitic languages. When they conquered 
Babylonia, they found the Sumerian gods on the 

E ound, and adopted them as their own, just as 
rael adopted the b c 'dlim of Canaan. The en of a 
particular object or locality became for them the 
Ml ; the nin, the Mlit. The old Sumerian moon- 
god Ur became Sin, the Ml of Ur ; the sun-god of 
Sippar, Shamash, the Ml of Sippar ; Nana of Erech, 
Ishtar, the Mlit of Erech. The names of other 
Sumerian gods, such as Ea and Ningirsu , were 
retained untranslated, and they were known as 
the bUs or Mlits of their respective sanctuaries. 
En-lil, as the chief god of Babylonia, was known 
as Bel par excellence (there is no article in Bab. }, 
and in course of time this appellative drove the old 
name out of use and became the common designa- 
tion of the god, so that, when Bil was mentioned 
without any qualifying word, En-lil was understood 
to be meant. Thus in Babylonia Bil became the 
name of an individual god in a way that was never 
true of Ba'al among the West Semites. In like 
manner, Nin-har-sag, the consort of En-lil, was 
known as Bilit, 4 the lady/ For many centuries 
after the conquest of Babylonia by the Semites 
their language was not reduced to writing, and the 
ancient Sumerian was employed as a sacred tongue 
for all the inscriptions in the temples. The result 


is that before the time of gammurabi the name 
of the god of Nippur is always written En-lil, 
although it is certain that the Semites habitually 
called him Bel. From the time of Hammurabi 
onward Semitic inscriptions begin to be common* 
and then the name of the god appears written 
phonetically Bel or Belv. The old name En-lil 
continued, however, to be used as an ideogram for 
Bel down to the latest times. The Sem. kings of 
all parts of Babylonia have left inscriptions in 
honour of this god, E&nnatum, king of Lagash 
(c. 3000 B.C.), calk him 4 the lord of heaven and 
earth/ and speaks of Sin, the moon-god of Ur, as 
4 the strong calf of En-lil. 7 When he conquers the 
people of Gishhu, it is in the name of En-lil { VAB 
i. 14). He speaks of himself as ‘endued with 
strength by En-lil, nourished with holy milk by 
Nin-har-sag 7 {VAB i. 19). He owes his position as 
king "to the fact that 4 his name has been spoken 
by En-lil ’ ( Vxi B L 19). Entemena of Lagash under- 
took restorations of the temple at Nippur, and 
constructed there a I&ver for the god ( VAB L 34). 
Gudea also ascribes his appointment as king of 
Lagash to En-lil { VAB i. 114), and wages his wars 
in the name of En-lil { VAB L 128, 130). Nin- 
girsu, the patron-god of Lagash, is called the son 
of En-lil {VAB l 123). The temple of En-lil at 
Shirpurla, the capital of Lagash, was called E-adda, 
‘house of the father/ which shows the superior 
position that he held over against the local god. 
Ur-engur, king of Ur, rebuilt E-kur, the temple of 
En-lil at Nippur ( VAB i. 189). By the dynasty of 
Ur En-lil was honoured to an extraordinary degree 
(cf. VAB lMb~c, 198, 2QQb-d). Aradsin of Larsa 
calk En-lil his god, who has given him the throne 
(VAB i. 212). votive inscriptions in his honour 
from kings in all parts of Babylonia have been 
found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur. His worship spread even as 
far as Elam {VAB i. 181). 

The primitive character of Bel of Nippur is diffi- 
cult to determine, on account of the confusion of 
this god with M&rduk in all the later religious 
texts. From the oldest inscriptions we gather that 
he was conceived as a mighty warrior, armed with a 
net, who marched forth for the destruction of the 
enemies of his worshippers ( VAB L 14, 19, 128, 130). 
The Creation-epic shows that in its original form he 
was regarded as the creator of heaven and earth. 
He determined the fates of men (VAB L 21, 122). 
Oaths were administered in his name, and he 
punished those who violated them ( VA B i. 14). 
On his temple at Nippur and the remains there 
found see Peters, Nippur ; Hilpreeht, Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Explorations in Bible Lanas. 

The high position that Bel of Nippur maintained 
for centuries he finally lost through the rise of the 
city of Babylon to political supremacy. Before 
the time of Hammurabi (c.2200 B.C.), Babylon was 
a relatively obscure place, and its chief god, 
Marduk, enjoyed only a local celebrity. He is 
never mentioned in the inscriptions of kings who 
reigned before the first dynasty of Babylon. He 
was originally the god of the morning and the 
spring sun, who had become the Ml of Babylon by 
a process similar to that by which Sin, the moon- 
god, had become the Ml of Ur. When Hammurabi 
expelled the Elamites and united all Babylonia 
beneath his rule, Babylon became the chief city 
of the empire, and Marduk, its god, was suddenly 
exalted to the chief place in the pantheon. He 
now became B&l, or 4 lord/ par excellence ; and this 
title presently became a proper name that was 
used even more frequently than his real name, 
Marduk. There were now two B6h in Babylonia 
—the old Bil of Nippur, who, in spite of the fallen 
state of his city, was still reverenced through fores 
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of religions conservatism, and the new Bil of 
Babylon, who had proved himself to be the de facto 
lord through the strength of gammurabi’s arms. 
What was more natural than to attempt to prevent 
conflict between the two potentates by affirming 
their identity ? This step was taken by the priests 
of Babylon as early as the reign of Jammurabi. 
All the attributes of the old BU of Nippur, * lord of 
lords/ ‘lord of heaven and earth, 5 ‘lord of the 
lands/ * creator/ etc., were transferred directly to 
the new Bil of Babylon. All the ancient hymns 
and prayers to BU of Nippur were appropriated to 
the use of his rival. When Hammurabi and his 
successors of the first dynasty speak of Bel , and 
use the language of the ancient inscriptions, they 
mean Marduk. In spite of this attempted syn- 
cretism, however, the priests were unable to 
banish the old BU entirely even from Babylon. 
As a member of the supreme triad — Ann , Bel , Ea 
— BU held his own, and was constantly invoked in 
the inscriptions along with Bd-Marduk ; but this 
was more a religious formula inherited from the 
past than an active belief. For all practical 
purposes of worship, Enlil-Bel was absorbed by 
Marduk-Bil. Outside of the city of Babylon the 
claim of Marduk to be the same as the older BU 
was not received without opposition, and there are 
evidences of a long struggle before it became a 
dogma acknowledged throughout Babylonia. The 
priests of Nippur naturally never accepted it, and 
throughout the entire period of the Kassite third 
dynasty Nippur retained its place as a sanctuary, 
to which pilgrims flocked from all parts of Baby- 
lonia. The Kassite kings had no special fondness 
for the patron-god of the dynasty of Hammurabi, 
and they bestowed special honour upon the old 
BU of Nippur (Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr. I. i. 
Nos. 28-32). With the fall of the Kassites and the 
establishment of a native Babylonian dynasty, 
Marduk regained the place that Hammurabi had 
given him, and BU of Nippur waned until little 
remained but the memory of his former glory. 
Curiously enough, BUit of Nippur did not share 
the fate of her husband and become the wife of 
Marduk when he was identified with BU. Marduk 
had already a consort, Sarpanitum , a relatively 
unimportant goddess, who was in no way com- 
parable with the old BUit of Nippur. The two 
were never identified, as logical consistency would 
have demanded, but BUit held her own as an 
independent great goddess. 

In the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, BU 
usually means Marduk . He occupies the second 
place m the pantheon (after Ashur), and is usually 
named in connexion with his ‘ son 5 Nabu , the 
patron-god of Borsippa. The Assyrian kings 
showed him the highest reverence ; and even when 
they conquered Babylonia, they claimed to do it 
in the service of Bel, and took the throne by the 
formal ceremony of grasping the hands of Bel at 
Babylon. Along with this there existed also the 
cult of the older BU of Nippur. The old triad, 
Anu, BU , Ea, still stands at the head of lists of 
gods in which Marduk appears as a separate deity ,* 
and when the Assyrian kings speak of BU, the lord 
of the lands, who dwells on the holy mountain, 
they mean the BU of Nippur. Tiglath-Pileser I. 
states expressly that he restored a temple of ‘ the 
old BU 5 at Ashur (Rawlinson, i. pi. 14, col. vi. 87). 
This double use of BU as a proper name lasted 
through the entire Assyrian period, and, besides 
this, oil retained its generic meaning as a title of 
all the gods. The standing formula for the gods in 
general is ildni rabdti biliya , ‘ the great gods my 
lords/ BUit was worshipped in Assyria partly as 
the ancient goddess of Nippur, partly as the con- 
sort of Anu or Ashur. Her name is also used, as a 
title of the Assyrian Ishtar. This confusion is 


due to the fact that the common noun belit never 
lost its appellative meaning of ‘mistress/ Many 
goddesses might be called ‘mistress/ and thee 
through this similarity of title be confused with 
one another. When Ashurbanipal wishes to dis- 
tinguish the older BUit , he calls her Belit of 
Nippur (Eawlinson, v. 8, col. viii. 98, 99). v 

In the New Bab. period Bil-Marduk regained 
the supremacy that in the Assyi*. period he tempor- 
arily surrendered to Ashur. His cult was revived 
with great glory by Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Nabonidus, and all the attributes of supreme 
divinity were heaped upon him. Throughout Baby- 
lonia he was acknowledged without question as the 
BU, and his cult spread widely in the provinces of 
the empire. We have found it already at Palmyra 
(see above, iii. 5). Its presence at Edessa is attested 
by Jacob of Sarug (ZDMG xxix., 1875, p. 131). 
When Bil is mentioned in the OT and Apoc. it is 
always Marduk that is meant. The old BU is 
unknown, except in so far as his character survives 
in his successor. In Jer 51 44 he is called ‘ Bil of 
Babylon/ In Is 46 1 he is named in connexion with 
Nebo, the god of Borsippa, the suburb of Babylon. 
In Jer 50 2 Merodach ( = Marduk) stands in poetic 
parallelism with Bil. Cf. also Bel and the Dragon 
(=Dn 14 in LXX), Baruch 6 41 (cf. 6 16 ). Bel also 
occurs in a few late Heb. proper names. 

7. Among the Greeks and Romans. — Through 
Phcen. colonies in all parts of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and through Greek colonies in 
Syria, the worship of the old Sem. b^alirn was 
widely disseminated throughout the Graeco-Roman 
world, and exerted a deep influence upon Occidental 
thought. The local divinity was either called by 
his original Sem. name, e.g. Balanios at Heliopolis, 
Balsamem at Tyre, Palmyra, and the Phoenician 
colonies, Balmarcodes at JDeir el-Qal'a, Beelmaris 
at Tyre, Balcaranensis at Carthage, Baladdiris at 
Sigus, Aglibolos and Iaribolos at Palmyra ; or else 
his name was translated into its supposed Gr. or 
Lat. equivalent. The local ba'al was everywhere 
regarded as the supreme god, hence he was fre- 
quently identified with Zeus or Juppiter, the name 
of his city being appended to distinguish him from 
other similar divinities, e.g. Zeus Kasios, Zeus 
Damascenes, Zeus Karmelos, Zeus Atabyrios, 
Zeus Tarsios, Juppiter Heliopolitanus (see above 
under the corresponding Semitic names). Other 
ba'als had peculiarities which led to their identi- 
fication with Kronos-Saturn. Balcaranensis of 
Carthage, for instance, is regularly called Satumus 
in the inscriptions (cf. Alex. Polyh., f rag. 3 in FHG 
iii. 212 ; Servius, Aen. i. 642, 729 ; Damascius, 
Vit. Isid. § 115 ; Joh. Chrys. on Ps. 105, § 3 ; Theo- 
doret on Ps 105 28 in PG liii. 1730). The ba'al of 
Heliopolis, who was the sun, was, of course, identi- 
fied with Helios and Sol. Malak-Bel at Palmyra is 
in the Latin parallel called ‘ Sol sanctissimus 5 (cf. 
Servius, Aen. i. 642, 729 ; Nonn. Dionys. xl. 392 ff.; 
Macrobius, Saturn, i. 23). Hesychius (s.v. Bijhos), 
the Etym. Mag. (s.v. B if\), and Parmenius (in Becker, 
Anecd. 225), connect ba'al with Ouranos. Ba'al- 
Melkart of Tyre is almost uniformly identified 
by classical writers with Herakles (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitraqe, 20 f . ). Late writers assert that in Persian 
Ba'al is the same as Ares (Mai alas, p. 19 ; John of 
Antioch, frag. 5, in FHG iv. 542 ; Chron . Pasch . i. 
18). This variety in the identification bears 
witness to the multiplicity of the b^altm with 
which Greeks and Romans came into contact (see 
Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 148 ff . ; Baethgen, Beitrdge , 
p. 19 ff.). 

The Bah. BU is also known to the classical 
writers. In Servius (Aen. i. 612) a dim memory 
survives of a distinction between the older and the 
younger Bil , but in general only Marduk-Bel is 
known, and all the attributes of Enlil-Bil are 
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ascribed to him, as in the later Bab. theology. 
Eudemos (in Damascius, de Princip. 125) knows 
that he is the son of A os (Pa) and Da uke (Dam- 
kina). Berossus (in FUG ii. 497, 4 ff.) and Castor 
(in Euseb. Chron ed. Schoene, p. 53) narrate, in 
direct dependence upon the Bab, Creation-story, 
how Bel slew the dragon of the deep, and out of 
her body created heaven and earth. Of him Arrian 
(Anab. iii. 16. 4) says that the Babylonians honour 
him most of ail the gods (cf. Minueius Felix, vi. 1). 
The building of his temple at Babylon is ascribed 
to Semiramis (Diod. ii. 9 ; Dionysius Periegetes, 
1007). Berossus (in Euseb. Chron . ed. Schoene, 
p. 48) and Josephus (Ant. x, xL 1) tell how it was 
beau tided by Nebuchadrezzar ; Arrian (Anab. iii. 
16. 4), how it was destroyed by Xerxes and rebuilt 
by Alexander. It is often mentioned by the classi- 
cal writers (Herod, i. 181 ; Pans. i. 16. 3, viii. 33. 3 ; 
Pliny, vi. 121 ; Mart. Capell. vi. 701 ; Solin. lx. 3). 
A grave of BU at Babylon was known to Ctesias 
(frag. 29, 216 ; cf. Aelian, xii. 3 ; Strabo, xvi, 738 ; 
Diod, xvii. 102). The cult of the Bab. Bel was 
never directly adopted by the Greeks or the 
Romans, as were the cults of the Pham, and Syr. 
b*'dlim; but indirectly many elements of Bab. 
theological speculation concerning his character 
and his creation of the world drifted ink* the 
Occident, and re-appear in the worship of Mithra 
(see Mithra). Through the Bab. use of BU as a 
proper name, and through the exalted Bab. concep- 
tion of his character as creator and supreme god, 
the Greeks were led to the idea that there was a 
single god Bil , of whom the numerous Syr. and 
Phoen. Wallin were only the local manifestations, 
Strabo speaks of Bibs as a great god, worshipped 
throughout Africa and in Asia as far as Persia 
(xvi 744; cf. Excerpta Barbari in Frick, Chron. 
Min. 281, 27 ; Curtius, iii. 3, 16). The form Bilos 
as a proper name without additional determinative 
is evidently derived from the Bab. BU rather than 
from the Phoen. ba'al, and shows that the idea of a 
single god Ba'al is ultimately of Babylonian origin. 
On the Bab. Bel in Greek writers see Scholz, 
Gotzendienst (p. 365 If,). 
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Lewis Bayles Baton. 

BAALZEBUB and BEELZEBOUL. —These 
two names probably refer to the same supernatural 
being; or, at any rate, file second of them is 
derived from the first. Baal zebu b ( 312 ? Via) is the 
QT form (2 K •* l % ami Beelzeboul * (fatXfrSovX. 
WH jtaftSo u\) the NT form (Mt lu» 12-*- » Mk 
3 s9 , Lk IP**- 1 *). 

Baalzebub is in the OT represented m the god 
of the Philistine city of Ekron, whose oracle was 
so famous that A ha zi all, king of Israel, sent to 
consult it, to the neglect of the oracles of Jahweh. 
The Hebrew word 2 a? Vp3 would mean ‘lord of 
flies’; 3131= Assyrian zumbu , 4 a fly ’ (cf. Ec I0 1 ). 
The LXX and Josephus so understood it, since 
they make the name of the god jSdaX /mav (cf. LXX, 
ad lac and Jos. Ant. IX. ii. 1). Aquila supports 
the same reading by transliterating faa\'y.favfa 
while Symmadtus supports the XT form pet 
Bezold found, in an inscription of the Assyrian 
king Assur-hei-Kala (11th cent.), mention made 
among the gods of Eblr-nari (a name applied in 
Xeh T’ $ to Syria and Palestine) of a god Behze-bu- 
bi (or-na). W ere the last syllable certain, it would 
show that Baalzebub was found there earlier 
(see Catalogue, K. 3500, and Homniel, A JIT 
195). ’Movers (Die Phimizkr, L 26011*.) held that 
the original name k was dm ^3 = * lord of the 
mansion/ which originally meant a heavenly man- 
sion, but afterwards the god of the nether world. 
This view' is of very doubtful certainty, since in 
the sense of * house’ (I K 8 18 and Ps 49 J «) is very 
uncertain (cf. LXX). In Is 63 5S and Hah 3 n it is 
used of a station or abode in the heavens, while in 
the Talmud {Chagiga, 12 b) is the fourth heaven, 

in which are the heavenly Jerusalem and the altar. 
This would hardly be possible, if in Jewish thought 
the word had ever represented a region the lord of 
which was the prince of demons. Mal&vy (JA xix. 
[1892] p. 304 and GAIBL xx. [1892] p. 74) thinks 
Zebub the name of a place, comparing the Sapuna 
of the el- A mama letters (A r B v, 174. 16)— a theory 
which Kittel (‘ Konige/ in Nowack’s Handhom- 
mentar , ad lac.) rightly rejects. The resemblance 
between Zebub and Sapuna is too slight, and the 
Biblical text states that the deity in question was 
the god of Ekron. In all probability Baalzebub 
means /lord of flies/ which are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Ekron (See Barton, A Feuds 
Wandering in Bible Lands, 1904, p. 216 ff.). This 
title was given as an epithet to the god, whether 
by the Ekronites or the Hebrews we do not know, 
though Baethgen (Bek. &, sem, Beligionsgesch. 1 888, 
p ; 25) holds that he represented a process of divina- 
tion by dies. In the NT, as already noted, the name 
is faeXfrpouX and is applied to the lord of the devils, 
and made a synonym of Satan (cf. Mk 3^* *\ Lk 
II 18 - 1S ). Cf. above, p. 287\ 

These facts have given rise to various conjec- 
tures. (1) The theory of Movers already referred 
to, that the name was kn Vjn, is thought by some 
to receive confirmation from the fact that in Mt 
10 29 olKodeoxbritt ( = ‘ master of the house ’ t) may 
be considered a translation of it. There is no 
real reason, however, to consider one of these 
words a translation of the other. If ^3? ( = * house *) 
was an original element of the name, a punning 
Jew would easily have Van (=Syr. K^ir^dungJ 
suggested to him, and might so understand the 

* Beelzebub of AV has no authonty in Greek MSS. It owe* it* 
currency to the Vulgate. 

t Cheyne (EBi, col. 514) hold* that elxoSsmrfnjf snggeets the 
reading V3t Vj?2, Is Aram. * of/ and 3a changed from ft'3= 
‘house.* 
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name (so Gould, ‘ Mark/ in Inter . Crit. Com . p. 82). 
(2) It is supposed that the name is a variation of 
Baalzebuby and that both the form and the signifi- 
cance have undergone change. As to the form, it 
is supposed ( a ) that the final b was changed to l 
by conscious perversion, so as to make it mean 
* dung/ as ba'al ( = ‘ lord ’) is sometimes changed to 
bdsheih ( = ‘ shame’) (cf. Esh-baal , 1 Ch 9 39 , with 
Ish-boshethy 2 S 2 10 ) ; this perversion transformed 
‘fly’ to ‘dung/ or ‘filth/ (b) Baudissin (FEE 3 ) 
holds that b was changed to l in popular pronuncia- 
tion, without intent to change the meaning, as 
Bab-el~Mandeb is sometimes changed to Bab-el- 
Mandel ; and ( c ) Biehm (IIWB?) held that in the 
time of Christ Baal-zebub was Aramaized to Kaav^ya 
( = ‘lord of enmity 5 ), and so was the exact equiva- 
lent of AidjSoXos, or Satan. 

As to the significance of Beel-zeboul in the NT 
period different theories have been proposed to 
account for his evolution from the OT god. Geiger 
( Ursehrifty p. 53) thought that the god of the 
hated Philistines became the representative of 
heathen power, and so the arch-enemy of Israel. 
He found confirmation of his view in the fact that, 
in Aramaic, am would be phonetically transformed 
into 221 ( = ‘ hostility ’). This theory, though 
plausible, lacks historical confirmation. The Philis- 
tines were not a formidable enemy after the early 
days of the kingdom. Syrians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans took succes- 
sively the place of principal enemy, and it is hardly 
probable that the god of Ekron, who is mentioned 
in but one narrative of the OT, could have con- 
tinued to hold this place. Had he done so, he 
could not have escaped mention. 

Another view is expressed in the Talmud, which 
regards the fly as the representative of evil. In 
B e rdkhdthy 61 a, it is said : * The evil spirit lies like 
a fly at the door of the human heart.’ Again, 
in B e rdkhothy 105, it is said that the Shunammite 
woman (2 K4 8 ff.) perceived that Elisha was a man 
of God, because no fly crossed his table. This 
estimate of the fly goes back to the Mishna , for in 
Abothy 5 8 , we read ; ‘ A fly, being an impure thing, 
was never seen in the slaughter-house of the 
temple.’ In reality the revival of interest in Baal- 
zebub in the NT was due to literary causes. 
Cheyne has pointed out that Lk 9 54 shows that in 
the time of Christ the narrative of 2 K 1 possessed 
a strange fascination for people. Probably both 
the hostility to Baal-zebub expressed in that narra- 
tive and the perversion of liis name into the 
Aramaic arm \p 2 ( = ‘lord of hostility’) helped 
this literary interest to make Beel-zebub a synonym 
of Satan. As the name meant ‘lord of flies/ 
this would be sufficient to call into existence the 
Talmudic conception that the fly is a kind of imp, 
especially as Lv 11 and Dt 14 imply that it was to 
be reckoned among unclean flying things. 

The change of zebub to zebul in the NT was, no 
doubt, due to conscious perversion. In addition to 
the analogy of bdsheth , cited above, the Talmud 
('Abodd zdrdy 186, cf. Dalman, Aram, . Gram . p. 
137) shows that mi as applied to the sacrifices of 
the heathen was changed to Var (‘ dung’). 

LiTKRATtrRi.— Lightfoot, Boras Hebraiccs on Mfc 12^, Lk 
111®; Movers f Phimizier, 1841, i. 260 fit.; Geiger, Ursehrifty 
Breslau, 1867, p. 63; Riehm, MWB^\ Baudissin, PRE 3; 
Winckler, Geschichte IsraelSy 1896-1900, i. 223, 225 ; Peake, 
in Hastings’ DB i. 211 b ; Cheyne, EBiy col. 407 ft. ; Kohler, JE 
ii. 629 b ; Kittel, * Konige,’ in Nowack’s Handkommentar, p. 182 ; 
Allen, * Matthew ’ (Edm. 1907), in Inter. Crit. Comm. p. 107 ; 
Gould, ‘Mark,’ 1896 (ib.), p. 62 ; Plummer, ‘LukeV 1898 (ib.), 

p. 301 . George A. Barton. 

BAB, BABiS. — Bab = ‘Gate’ in Arabic) 

was the title first assumed by Mlrza 'All Muham- 
mad, a young Sayyid of Shiraz, who in A.H. 1260 
(=A.D. 1844) began to preach a new religion, 


which spread through Persia with extraordinary 
rapidity, and, in spite of violent persecutions, cul- 
minating in the execution of the founder on July 
9, 1850, and of some twenty-eight of his principal 
disciples on September 15, 1852, has continued to 
gain strength until the present day. Both the 
history and the doctrines of this religion present 
so many remarkable features, that the subject has, 
almost from the first, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the East hut in Europe, and 
latterly in America; and the literature dealing 
with it, even in European languages, is very ex- 
tensive ; while the Arabic and Persian writings, 
manuscript, lithographed and printed, connected 
with it are so numerous and, in some cases, so 
voluminous, that it would hardly he possible for 
the most industrious student to read in their 
entirety even those which are accessible in half 
a dozen of the best-known collections in Europe. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is there- 
fore impossible, and we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the most important outlines of 
the history, doctrines, and literature of the religion 
in question. 

i. Antecedents. — In order to understand properly 
the origins and developments of BabI doctrine, it 
is, of course, essential to have a fair knowledge of 
Islam, and especially of that form of Islam (the 
doctrine of the Ithnd ' ashariyya division of the 
Shl'a, or ‘Sect of the Twelve’ Imams), of which 
Persia has from the earliest Muhammadan times 
been the stronghold, and which, since the 16th 
cent, of our era, has been the State religion of that 
kingdom. Information on this subject must be 
sought elsewhere in this Encyclopaedia under the 
appropriate headings; but, even for the most ele- 
mentary comprehension of the early BabI doctrine, 
it is essential to grasp the Shl'ite doctrine of the 
Imamate, and especially the Messianic teaching 
concerning the Twelfth imam, or Imam Mahdi. 

According to the ShTite view, the prophet Mu- 
hammad appointed to succeed him, as the spiritual 
head of Islam, liis cousin 'All ibn Abi falib, who, 
being married to Fatima, was also his son-in-law. 
'All’s rights were, however, usurped in turn by 
Abu Bakr, 'Umar, and 'Uthman; and though be 
was elected Khalifa after ' Uthman’s death, he was 
assassinated after a brief and troubled reign of 
five years (a.d. 656-661). His eldest son, al-ljasan, 
the second Imam, abdicated five or six months 
after his father’s death in favour of the Umayyad 
Mu'awiya. His younger son, al-ljusayn, the third 
Imam, attempted to regain his temporal rights by 
a rash revolt against the Umayyads, but perished 
on the fatal field of Karbala (Kerbela) on Muhar- 
ram 10, a.h. 61 (Oct. 10, a.d. 680), a day still 
celebrated with wailing and mourning in all Shl'ite 
communities, especially in Persia. The nine re- 
maining Imams all lived in more or less dread of 
the Umayyad, and afterwards of the 'Abbasid 
khalifas, and many of them died by poison or other 
violent means. They were all descended from 
al-Uusayn, and, according to the popular belief, 
from a daughter of Yazdigird III., the last Sasanian 
king, who was taken captive by the Arabs after 
the battle of Qadisiyya, and given in marriage to 
al-IJusayn. This belief, which was prevalent at 
least as early as the 3rd cent, of the Hijra, since 
it is mentioned by the historian al-Ya'qubl (ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 293, 363), undoubtedly explains, as 
remarked by Gobineau,* the affection in which 
the Imams are held in Persia, since they are re- 
garded as the direct descendants not only of the 
prophet Muhammad, but also of the old royal 
house of Sasan. The Divine Right of the Imams 
to the temporal supremacy of which they had been 
unjustly deprived, and the absolute dependence 
* Rel. et Philos, dans VAsie Centrals (ed. 1866), p. 276. 
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of the faithful on the spiritual guidance of the 
4 Imam of the Age/ thus became the two most 
characteristic and essential dogmas of all the 
various Shfite sects. ‘Whosoever dies/ says 
a well-known Shiite ^ tradition, ‘without recog- 
nising the Imftm of his time, dies the death of a 
pagan/ 

Now, according to the ‘Sect of the Twelve/ the 
Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi, was the last of 
the series. But since, according to their belief, 
the world cannot do without an Imam, and since 
this last Imlim, who succeeded his father in A.H. 
260 ( = A.D. 873-4), disappeared from mortal ken 
in A.H. 329 (=a.d. 940-1), it is held that he never 
died, but is still living in the mysterious city of 
Jabulqa, or J abulsa, surrounded by a band of 
faithful disciples, and that at the end of time 
he will issue forth and ‘ fill the earth with justice 
after it has been filled with iniquity/ This Mes- 
sianic Advent is ever present in the mind of the 
Persian Shiite, who, when he has occasion to 
mention the Twelfth Imftm, or Imam Mahdi (also 
entitled gvjiatuTl&h, ‘the Proof of God/ Baqit /• 
yatu'll&kl * the Remnant of God/ $ahiWz-Zaman, 
4 the Lord of the Age/ and QdHmu 'All Muhammad , 
‘ He who shall arise out of the house of Muham- 
mad ’), always adds the formula &>* ^ dill 

(‘ May God hasten his glad Advent !’). 

Now, in connexion with Bftbi doctrine, it is to be 

noticed first of all that the * Manifestation ' (j^£) 

of Mirzft All Muhammad the Bftb took place, as 
already said, in A.H. 1260, exactly a thousand 
years after the succession of the Imftm Mahdi to 
the Imamate, or, in other words, at the completion 

of a millennium of ‘ Occultation * For 

the Imam Mahdi, according to the Shiite belief, 
appeared in public once only, on his accession, 
when he performed the funeral service over his 
father, after which he became invisible to the bulk 
of Ms followers. During the first 69 years of the 
millennium of ‘ Occultation/ however, his instruc- 
tions and directions were communicated to his 
followers, the Shi* a, through four successive inter- 
mediaries, each of wliom bore the title of Bab, or 
‘Gate/* This period is known as ‘the Minor 

Occultation’ (^yJL? In A.H. 329, how- 

ever, this series of ‘Gates/ or channels of com- 
munication between the Imftm and his followers, 
came to an end, and such communication became 
impossible. This later and longer period (which, 
according to the Bftbi view, lasted from A.H. 329 
to a.h. 1260) is known as ‘the Major Occultation’ 

)« 

It was in this sense, then, that Mlrzft All Mu- 
hammad, at the beginning of his career, declared 
himself to be the Bab, or ‘Gate/ viz., the gate 
whereby communication, closed since the end of 
the ‘Minor Occultation/ was re-opened between 
the Hidden Imftm and his faithful followers. He 
did not invent this term, nor was he even the first 
to revive it, for it was used in the same sense by 
ash-Shalmagham, a Messiah of the 10th cent, of 
our era, and by others.t So far as recent times 
are concerned, however, it was the Shaykhi school, 
founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsft’i (b. A.D. 
1733, d. A.D. 1826) which revived the idea that 
amongst the faithful followers of the Twelfth 

* For their names, and & fuller account of the whole matter, 
see the present writer’s tr. of the Traveller's Narrative . 
IL 296 ff. 

t For a full discussion of this matter, see the note on the 
meaning: of the title ‘ Bib’ in the tr. of the Traveller's Narra- 
tive, ft. 226-234. 


Imftm there must always exist one, whom they 

entitled ShVa-i-KamU LxnN), ‘the Perfect 

Shfite/ who was in direct spiritual communication 
with him. Neither Shaykh Ahmad nor Mb successor 
Sayyid Kftfim of Rasht (d. A.D. 1843-1844) made 
use of the title ‘Bab/ but their conception of ‘the 
Perfect Shfite’ was practically identical with the 
idea connoted by that title. To this Shaykhi 
school, or sect, belonged not only Mlrzft 'All 
Muhammad himself, but Mu 11a blusavn of Bush- 
raw ay h, QurratuVAyn, and many others of his 
first and most zealous disciples. On the death of 
Sayyid Kazim his followers were naturally im- 
pelled by their doctrine concerning ‘the Perfect 
Shfite’ to seek his successor. There were two 
claimants, Mlrzft All Muhammad, who on May 23, 
1844,* within a short time of Sayyid Karim’s 
death, announced himself to be the ‘ Bah/ and 
whose followers were consequently called * Babis ’ ; 
and $ftjji Muhammad Karim Khan, a scion of 
the Qftjar Royal Family t who was recognized, and 
whose descendants are still recognized, by the con- 
servative or stationary Shaykhis as their spiritual 
head. It is in the teachings of the Shaykhi 
school, therefore, that the immediate origins of 
early R&bf doctrine must he sought; but no 
European scholar has yet made a critical study 
of the works and doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad and 
Sayyid Kftjpim, Those who desire somewhat fuller 
information on this subject may be referred to 
the Traveller $ Narrative, li. 234-244. A full and 
critical study of the Shaykhi doctrines would, how- 
ever, form an indispensable preliminary to such a 
philosophical history of the Babis as must some 
day be written. 

2 . History of the movement during the life of 
the founder. — The first period of Bftbi history 
begins with the 1 Manifestation ’ on May 23, 1844, 
and ends with the martyrdom of the Bftb at Tabriz 
on July 9, 1850, The detailed history of these 
six years will be found in the translations of the 
Traveller** Narrative (Camb. 1891) and the New 
History. of the Bab (Camb. 1893), while a fairly 
complete bibliography of earlier works on the sub- 
ject, both European and Oriental, is given in the 
former work (ii. 173-211), In the JR AS for 1889 
(vol. xxi new set. pp. 485-528 and 881-1909) are 
also discussed critically various matters connected 
with both the history and the doctrines of the sect. 
Of the three chief histories composed in Persian 
by members of the sect, the earliest and most 
instructive is that written between 1859 and 1852 
by Hajjl Mlrzft Jftni of Kftshftn, who must have 
finished it only a little while before he was put to 
death among the twenty-eight Babis who suffered 
martyrdom at Tihran (Teheran) on September 15, 
1852. Of this work the only complete manuscript, 
so far as the present writer can ascertain, which 
existed (until he caused it to be transcribed for 
himself) was SuppL Per s. 1071 in the Bibliothbque 
Nationale at Paris, one of the MSS brought from 
Persia by M, le Comte de Gobineau, the 'talented 
author of Les Religions et Us philosophies dans 
TAsie Centrals, Another MS in' the same collec- 
tion (SuppL Per*. 1070) contains the first third of 

it, while the New History (Jo Jo- i* & re- 

cension made (about A.D. 1875-1880) by Mlrzft 
Husavn of Hamadftn, containing many .additions, 
but also remarkable for some extremely important 
omissions and alterations. There is thus sufficient 
material for an edition of this most important docu* 
ment, which the present writer is now (1908) print- 
ing. The Traveller's Narrative, the third of the 
three principal systematic accounts compiled by the 

* This date, and even the exact hour of', his * Itonifaststtoo/ 
is given by the Bab in two passages of the ■ Persian Bst,0n 
(Wl^id ii. 7, and vi 13). See Trav~Narr. ii. 218-226. 
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Babis of their history, is not only later, hut deals 
less with the early history of the movement than 
with the biography and writings of Baha’u’llah, to 
whose son ’Abbas Efendi (also called 'Abdu’l-Baha) 
its authorship is ascribed. The accounts of Babi 
history given by Muhammadan writers (notably 
by the Lisanu’l-Mulk in the NasikhiTt-Tawarikh 
and by Ri?a-qulI-Khan in his supplement to 
the Rawzatu’s-Safd) must, as a rule, be used 
with great caution, but exception must be made 
in favour of the late Sayyid Jamalu’d-Dln al- 
Afghan’s article on the Babis in Butrusu’l-Bustani’s 
Arabic encyclopaedia the DdHratu’l-Ma ' dr if (Bei- 
rut, 1881), and of a more recent history compiled 
in Arabic by a Persian doctor named Za'Imu’d- 
Dawla, and published at Cairo in A.H. 1321 (A.D. 
1903-4),* from both of which, in spite of the pre- 
judice against the Babis which they display, im- 
portant facts may be gleaned. 

A very brief summary of the events of this first 

S eriod (A.D. 1844-1850) is all that can be given 
ere. The Bab himself, who was only twenty- 
four years old at the time of his ‘ Manifestation/ 1 
and not thirty when he suffered martyrdom, was 
a captive in the hands of his enemies during the 
greater portion of his brief career, first at Shiraz 
(August-September 1845— March 1846), then at 
Isfahan (March 1846 — March 1847), then at Maku 
near Urumiyya, and, for the last six months of 
his life, at the neighbouring castle of Chihriq. He 
enjoyed the greatest freedom at Isfahan, where the 
governor, Minuchihr Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
treated him with consideration and even favour ; 
but he was able to continue his writings and to 
correspond with, and even receive, his followers 
during the greater part of his captivity, save, 
perhaps, the last portion. He himself, however, 
took no part in the bloody battles which presently 
broke out between his followers and their Muslim 
antagonists. Of these armed risings of the Babis 
the chief were in Mazandaran, at Shaykh TabarsI 
near Barfurush, under the leadership of Mull a 
JJusayn of Bushrawayh and H&jji Mulla Muham- 
mad ’All of Barfurush (autumn of 1848 to summer 
of 1849) ; at Zanjan, under Mulla Muhammad ’All 
Zanjani (May-December 1850); and at Yazd and 
Niriz, under Agha Sayyid Yahya (summer of 1850), 
while a second rising at Mriz seems to have 
occurred in 1852.4: Amongst other events of this 
period to which the Babis attach special import- 
ance, and of which they have preserved detailed 
accounts, is the martyrdom of * the Seven Martyrs 5 
at Tihran, which also took place in the summer of 
1850. § During the later period of his career Mirza 
’All Muhammad discarded the title of ‘ Bab ’ (which 
he conferred on one of his disciples) and announced 
that he was the Qa?im y or expected Imam, and even 

more than this, the Nuqta (^kil ), or * Point.* It is 
by this title {Hazrat-i-Nuqta-i-Ula, ‘His Holiness 
the First Point’), or by that of Hazrat-i-Rabbiyu’l- 
A'la , ‘ His Holiness mv Lord Most High/ that he 
is generally spoken of by his followers, though 
latterly the Baha’is, desiring to represent him as 
a mere forerunner of Baha’u’llah— a sort of John 
the Baptist — seem to have abandoned the use of 
these later and higher titles. But from the Bab’s 
own later writings, such as the Persian Bay an, 
as well as from what is said by Mirza Jam and 
other contemporary writers, it is clear that he was 
regarded as a divine being, and that in a very 
full sense, as will be shown when the doctrines 


* This work is entitled Mifttityu BabVl-Abwab (* the Key of the 
Gate of Gates ’), 

t The most reliable evidence points to October 9, 1820, as 
the date of his birth. Mirza Husayn ‘All, afterwards known as 
Baha’u’llah was a year or two older (see Trav. Narr. ii. 
218 ff.). 

% See Trav. Barr. ii. 263-261. I lb. ii. 211-218. 


of the Babis are discussed, when the term ‘ Point ’ 
{Nuqta) will also be explained. The circumstances 
attending the execution of the Bab at Tabriz on 
July 9, 1850, and especially Ms strange escape 
from the first volley fired at him,* are fully 
recorded in the histories already mentioned, and 
need not be recapitulated here. His body, after 
being exposed for several days, was recovered by 
his disciples, together with that of his fellow- 
martyr Mirza Muhammad 'All of Tabriz, wrapped 
in white silk, placed in a coffin, and concealed for 
some seventeen years in a little shrine called 
Imam-zada-i-Ma'sum between Tihran and Bibat- 
Karlm. At a later date it was transferred to 
'Akka (St. Jean d’Acre) by order of Baha’u’llah, 
where it was placed in a shrine specially built for 
that purpose, f 

3. Period of Subfc-i-Ezel’s supremacy (A.D. 1850- 
1868). — Before his death the Bah had nominated 
as his successor a lad named Mirza Yahya, son 
of Mirza Buzurg of Nur, and half-brother of the 
afterwards more famous Mirza Husayn 'All, better 
known as Baha’u’llah, Mirza Yahya was, accord- 
ing to Mirza Jam, only 14 years old at the time of 
the Bab’s ‘ Manifestation/ so that he must have 
been bom about A.H. 1246 (=A.D. 1830-1831). His 
mother died when he was a child, and he was 
brought up by his step-mother, the mother of his 
elder half-brother Baha’u’llah, who was about 13 
years his senior, t Mirza J anl, our oldest, best, and 
most unprejudiced authority (since he was killed 
in 1852, long before the schism between the Ezells 
and Baha’is took place) reports Baha’u’llah as 
saying that he dia not then know how high a 
position Mirza Yahya was destined to occupy. 
At the early age of 15, about a year after the 
‘ Manifestation/ he was so attracted by what he 
heard of the Bab and read of his writings, that 
he set off for Khurasan and Mazandaran, met 
Janab-i-Quddus (i.e. Mulla Muhammad ‘All of 
Barfurush) and Qurratu’l-'Ayn, and, with Baha- 
’u’llah, attempted to join the Babis who were 
besieged at Shaykh TabarsI, but was prevented 
by the governor of Amul. In the fifth year of 
the ‘Manifestation’ (A.H. 1265= A.D. 1849), shortly 
after the fall of Shaykh TabarsI, the Bab, having 
heard of Mirza Yahya’s youth, zeal, and devotion, 
declared that in him was fulfilled the sign of the 
Fifth Year given in the tradition of Kumayl, 
‘A Light shining from the Dawn of Eternity/ 
conferred on him the title Subh-i-Ezel (‘the Dawn 
of Eternity’), sent him his own rings and other 
personal possessions, authorized him, at such time 
as he should see fit, to add 8 wahids (or ‘ Unities ’ 
of 19 chapters each) to the Bay an, and appointed 
him his successor. On the Bairs death, therefore, 
Subh-i~Ezel ; as we shall now continue to call him, 
was recognized with practical unanimity by the 
Babis as their spiritual head ; but, owing to Ms 
youth and the secluded life which he adopted, 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the Babi 
community devolved chiefly on Ms elder half- 
brother Baha’u’llah, or Janab-i-Baha, as he is 
called by Mirza Jam. There seem to have been 
some rival claimants, notably Mirza Asadu’llah 
of Tabriz, entitled ‘ Dayyan/ who was, according 
to Gobineau (p. 277 f.), drowned in the Shattu’l- 
'Arab by some of the Babis who wished to put 
an end to his pretensions ; and, according to Mirza 
Jam, certain other persons, such as ‘the Indian 
believer’ Sayyid Baslr, Agha Muhammad Karawl, 

and a young confectioner entitled ‘Dhabih’ (^J J 

* See, however, the New History, p. 301, n. l ad calc., which 
contains a correction of a detail given by Gobineau. 

t See the Traveller's Narrative, ii. 46, and n. 1 ad calc. 

% The date of Baha’u’llah’s birth is given in Nabil’s rhymed 
chronicle as 2 Muharrain, A.H. 1233 (=November 12, 1817). See 
JRAS, 1889, p. 621. 
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jUj), claimed to be theophanies or Divine Mani- 
festations.* MirzS Jam actually exulted in this 
state of things, declaring that just as the tree 
which hears most fruit is the most perfect, so the 
religion which produces most divine or g-wori- Divine 
Manifestations thereby shows its superiority to 
otlier creeds. But none of these persons appears 
to have had any considerable following, and for 
some time Suhfi-i-Ezel enjoyed, nominally at least, 
an uneon tested supremacy. 

For two years {July 1850-August 1852) little 
was heard of the Babis ; but on August 15, 1852, 
three or four adherents of the sect made an attempt 
on the life of Nasiru’d-Dm Shah as he was leaving 
his palace at Kiy&var&n to go out hunting. The 
attempt, which appears to have had no counten- 
ance from the leaders of the Babis, failed, but led 
to the fierce persecution of the sect, of whom some 
twenty-eight prominent members, including the 
beautiful poetess Qurratu’l-Ayn, Mulla Shaykh 
‘All, called ( Janab-i- A?lm/ Agna Sayyid fjusayn 
of Yazd, the Bab’s secretary Sulaym&n Khan, and 
our historian Hajji Mirza Jam, were among the 
most conspicuous victims. The object being to 
make all classes participators in their blood, the 
doomed Babis were divided among the different 
classes and gilds, beginning with the * utamcl , the 
princes of the Royal House, and the different 
Government offices, and ending with the royal 
pages and students of the Ddru'l-Funiin, one 
victim being assigned to each, and a rivalry in 
cruelty was thus produced which made that day, 
Wednesday, September 15, 1852, equally memor- 
able and horrible to all who witnessed it. The 
fortitude of the Bald martyrs, and especially the 
death -ecstasy of Suiavm&n Khan, produced a pro- 
found impression, ana, as Gobineau says, probably 
did more to win converts to the new faith than all 
the previous propaganda. f 

BahaVIlah and Subfi-i-Ezel both escaped death 
on this occasion, though the former was arrested, t 
and a price was set on the apprehension of the 
latter. § Both ultimately escaped to Baghdad, 
where they arrived about the end of 1852, Baha’u- 
’llah, who was imprisoned in Tihran for four months, 
arriving soon after his half-brother, f For the 
next eleven or twelve years (1853-1S64) Baghdad 
was the headquarters of the sect, of which Subfi-i- 
Ezel continued to be the ostensible head, and is 
even implicitly acknowledged as such by Baha’u- 
Tl&h in the Iqan, composed by him in 1861-1862. 
In the Traveller's Narrative (iL 54 ff. , especially 
pp. 55 and 62-63 of the translation), which contains 
the official Baha’i version of these transactions, it 
is implied that the nomination of Subfi-i-Ezel was 
a mere blind, that BahaVIlah was from the first 
intended, and that his 4 Manifestation * took place 
in A.H. 1269 (=A.r>. 1853), which the Babis call 

the year of ‘after a while 1 Jou for 

‘while,’ = 8 + 10 + 50 = 68, and the year 

‘after’ is ’69). Ostensibly, however, his claim to 
be ‘He whom God shall manifest’ dates from a.h. 
1283 (A.D. 1860-1867), the end of the Adrianople 
period, which agrees with Nabll’s statement f that 
he was fifty years old when he thus manifested his 
true nature, for he was bom in a.h. 1233 (=a.d. 
1817). 

: * Another such claimant, 'according to §ubh-i-EzeI, was 
■■ Hn8«rn"0f ,.MIlanr'Whc ; perisbcd'in the persecution of 1S52 (see 
the Travellers Narrative, ii. 330 f.), while two other claimants, 
Sayyid Husayn Q f Hindiyan and Shaykh Isma’il, are mentioned 
: (see also p. 8571. of the "mine, where other pretenders are 
named). 

t For further details see the Traveller's Narrative, ii 328- 
834. 

X lb. pp. 51-53 and 327. § lb. p. 3741 

H See JMAS, 1889, pp. 945-948. 

II JJRAS, 1889, pp. 984 and 988, verse 10. 


The records of the Baghdad period are compara- 
tively scanty, but the propaganda went steadily 
on, though conducted with a caution and prudence 
foreign to the early days of the sect. About a 
year after his arrival at Baghdad, Bah&Vll&h 
retired alone for two years into the highlands of 
Turkish Kurdiat&n, living chiefly at a place called 
Sarkalu, and occasionally visiting Sulaynuiniyya. * 
By the Baha’is this retirement 'is regarded as a 
kind of preparation and purification ; by the Ezells, 
as due to annoyance at the opposition which he 
encountered in his plans from several prominent 
Babis of the old school. Subh-i-Ezel, a man of 
modest and retiring disposition, seems to have 
lived in great seclusion both before and after this 
event, and the disputes which appear to have 
occurred at this period seem to have been chiefly 
between Bah&VUah and his adherents on the one 
hand, and Mulla Muhammad Ja'far of Niraq, 
Mulla Rajah ’AH Qakh% Sayyid Muhammad of 
Isfahan, Sayyid J awful of Kerbela and the like on 
the- other. Ultimately, owing to the hostility of 
the Persian Consul at Baghdad, Mirza Buzurg 
Khftn of Qazwin, arid Mirza yunayn Khan Mu- 
shiru'd-Dawla, the Persian Auth&*Hadur at Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish government was induced 
to expel the BAbis from Baghdad, where their 
proximity to the Persian frontier, and to the 
Shf ite shrines of Kerbelfi and ISajaf, Afforded 
them great opportunities of proselytizing among 
their countrymen. This took place in the spring 
or early summer of 1864. They were first taken 
to Constantinople, where they remained for four 
months, and thence banished to Adrianople, where 
they arrived about the end of the year above men- 
tioned. There they remained for nearly four years 
{Dec. 1864- August 1868), and there it was that in 
A.H. 1283 {A.D. 1866-67) Rah&Vll&h publicly an- 
nounced that he was 4 He whom God shall mani- 
fest,’ foretold by the Bab, and called on all the 
Babis to recognize him as such, and to pay their 
allegiance to him, not merely as the Bab’s suc- 
cessor, but as him of whose Advent the Bab was a 
mere herald and forerunner. 

This announcement, which naturally convulsed 
the whole Babi community, was gradually accepted 
by the majority, but was strenuously opposed not 
only by Subfi-i-Ezei but by a considerable number 
of prominent Babis, including more than One of 
the original 18 disciples of the Bib known as the 

‘Letters of the Living’ The strife 

waxed fierce ; several person® were killed ; t charges 
of attempted poisoning ware hurled backwards and 
forwards between the two half-brothers 5 % and at 
length the Turkish government again intervened 
and divided the two rival factions, sending Subfi-i* 
Ezel with his family to Famagusta in Cyprus, and 
Bah&Vll&h with his family and a number of his 
followers to ‘AkkI in Syria, which places they 
respectively reached about the end of August 
1868. To cheek their activities, however, and 
provide the government with the services of a 
band of unpaid informers, they caused four 
Baha’is with their families and dependents to 
accompany Subb-i* Ezel, and four of the Ezells to 
accompany Bah&VlIfih, All of the latter were 
killed, one before they left Adrianople, and the 
other three soon after their arrival at’Akkl. Of 
the Baha’is at Famagusta, one died in 1871 and 
one in 1872, while the third escaped to Syria in 
1870. The fourth, Mnshkin Qalaoi, a celebrated 
calligraphic, remained in Cyprus for some time 
after the British occupation, but finally left on 

* Traveller's Narr. ii 64 1, 356 f, Nabft say# that he ms 38 
years of age when he withdrew, and 40 when he returned. 

f Bee TmmUefs Narrative* ll $62-304. 

t IK pp. 359 f . and 365-369. 
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Sept. 14, 1886, for 'Akk&, where the present writer 
met him in April 1890. The Famagusta exiles 
numbered in all thirty persons, of whom full par- 
ticulars are preserved, in consequence of the allow- 
ances to which they are entitled, in the State 
Papers of the Island government, which are epi- 
tomized in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 376-389). 
Subh-i-Ezel and some of his family are still (1908) 
residing at Famagusta, while descendants of some 
of the other exiles are also living in the island in 
various capacities. Concerning those banished to 
'Akka the same detailed information is not avail- 
able, but their number appears to have consider- 
ably exceeded that of the Ezells. 

4 . Period of Baha’u’llah’s supremacy (A. D. 1868- 
1892). — The schism which divided the Babis into 
the two sects of Baha’is and Ezells, though its 
beginnings go back to the earlier period of which 
we have just spoken, now became formal and 
final, and henceforth we have to consider two 
opposed centres of Babi doctrine, 'Akka in Syria, 
and Famagusta in Cyprus. Although there is 
much to be urged in favour of Subh-i-Ezel’s posi- 
tion, it cannot be denied that practically his influ- 
ence is very slight and his followers very few. 
When the present writer visited him in 1890, apart 
from his own family only one of his adherents, an 
old man named 'Abdu’i-Ahad, whose father was 
among the Babis who perished at Zanjan in 1850,* 
was resident at Famagusta. In Persia very few 
Ezelis were met, and those chiefly at Kirman. 
One of ^ubk-i-EzeFs sons-in-law, Snaykh Ahmad 
of Kirman, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, but he was put to death at Tabriz in 
1896 on a charge of complicity in the assassination 
of Nasiru’d-Din Shah in May of that year. He 
was the author of the Hasht Bihisht , a lengthy 
treatise on the philosophy, doctrine, and history 
of the Babi religion, from the polemical portions 
of which, directed against Baha’u’llah, extracts 
are cited in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 351-373). 
Subh-i-Ezel is still (July 1908) alive and well ; but, 
interesting as he is historically and personally, he 
can no longer be reckoned a force in the world, 
though as a source of information about the early 
history and doctrines of the Babis he is without a 
rival, and speaks with a freedom and frankness 
not to be found at 'Akka, where policy and ‘the 
expediency of the time’ necessarily play a much 
larger part. Subfi-i-Ezel may, in short, in his 
island seclusion, be compared to Napoleon I. in St. 
Helena — a man who has played a great r61e in 
stirring events and times, hut whose active life 
and power to mould men’s thoughts and deeds have 
passed away. His writings are numerous, but 
little known or read outside his immediate circle, 
and no one has yet devoted himself to the study 
of the large collection of those acquired by the 
British Museum in recent years, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. C. Delaval Cobham, lately Com- 
missioner at Lamaca in Cyprus. Of Babiism as a 
living force, affecting both East and West, 'Akka 
has been the centre for the last forty years, and 
seems likely so to remain ; and thither we must 
now divert our attention. 

The claim of Baha’u’llah to be a new and tran- 
scendent * Manifestation * of God steadily and 
rapidly gained ground among the Babis, and in- 
volved a complete re-construction of the earlier 
Babi conceptions. For if, as Baha’u’llah declared, 
the Bab was a mere precursor and harbinger of his 
advent, then, in the blaze of light of the New Day, 
the candle lit by Mirza 'All Muhammad ceased to 
merit attention, and, indeed, became invisible. 
The Baha’is, as a rule, show a marked disinclina- 

* In JRAS, 1897, pp. 761-827, the present writer published 
a tr. of a memoir on the insurrection at Zanjan, written for him 
by this oM man. 


tion to talk about the Bab or his early disciples, 
or to discuss his life or doctrines, or to place his 
writings in the hands of the inquirer, while latterly 
they have avoided calling themselves Babis, pre- 
ferring to be known simply as Baha’is. The Bab’s 
doctrines were, in their eyes, only preparatory, 
and his ordinances only provisional, and Baha’u- 
’llah was entitled to modify or abrogate them as 
seemed good to him. The real question at issue 
between Ezel and Baha was admirably described 
by Sir Cecil Spring- Rice, lately British Minister at 
Tihran, as entirely similar to that which divided 
the respective followers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the early days of the Christian Church — the 
question, namely, whether Christianity was to be 
a Jewish sect or a new World-religion. The old 
Babi doctrine, continued unchanged by the Ezelis, 
was in its essence Shi'ite ; for, though the Babis 
put themselves outside the pale of Islam by re- 
jecting the finality of the Qur’an and the mission 
of Muhammad, as well as by many other in- 
novations both in doctrine and practice, their 
whole thought is deeply tinged with Shi'ite con- 
ceptions, shown, for example, even by their hetero- 
dox views as to the ‘return to the life of the 
world’ of the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter 
Fatima, and the Twelve Imams, and their identifi- 
cation of their own protagonists with one or other 
of these holy personages. 

A wholly different spirit pervades the teachings 
of Baha. His religion is more practical, his teach- 
ing more ethical and less mystical and meta- 
physical, and his appeal is to all men, not especi- 
ally to Shi'ite Muhammadans, His attitude 
towards the Shah and the Persian government 
is, moreover, much more conciliatory, as is well 
seen in the celebrated Epistle to the King of Persia 
{. Lawh-i- Sultan ) which he addressed to Nasiru’d- 
Din Shah soon after his arrival at 'Akka.** This 
letter, of which a translation will be found in the 
Traveller's Narrative (ii. 108-151 and 390-400), 
was sent by the hand of a young Baha’i called 
Mirza Badi', who succeeded in carrying out his 
instructions and delivered it in person to the 
Shah, for which boldness he was tortured and put 
to death. t At the same time Baha’u’llah ad- 
dressed other letters (called by the Baha’is Alwah- 
i-Salatin , ‘ Epistles to the Kings ’) to several other 
rulers, including Queen Victoria,. the Tsar of 
Russia, Napoleon ill., and the Pope-t 

For a complete history of the sect during this 
period full materials are not available, but generally 
speaking it may be said to consist, so far as 'Akka 
itself is concerned, of alternations of greater and 
less strict supervision of the exiles by the Ottoman 
government, gradual development of organization 
and propaganda, and the arrival and departure of 
innumerable pilgrims, mostly Persians, out, since 
the successful propaganda in the United States, 
including a good many Americans. In Persia, 
where the religion naturally counts most of its 
adherents, there have been sporadic persecutions, 
to which the Baha’is, in accordance with Baha’s 
command, ‘ It is better that you should be killed 
than that you should kill,’ have patiently sub- 
mitted. Among these persecutions may be especi- 
ally mentioned, since the execution of Mirza 
Badi' in July 1869, the following. About 1880 
two Sayyids of Isfahan, now known to their co- 
religionists as Sultanu'sh - Shuhada (‘the King 
of Martvrs’), and Mahbubu'sh-Shuhada (‘the Be- 
loved of Martyrs’), were put to death by the 
clergy of that city.§ In October 1888, _Agha Mirza 
Ashraf of Abada was put to death in the same 

* Probably in the summer of 1869 (see Trav. Narr. ii. 392). 

t See Trav. Narr. ii. 102-106. 

t Extracts from these, translated Into English, will he found 
in JRAS, 1889, pp. 953-972. 

| See JRAS, 1889, pp. 489-492 ; Trav. Narr. ii. 106-169. 
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plac®, and Ms body mutilated and burned. * In 
the summer of the following year, seven or eight 
B&bls were put to death with great cruelty, at the 
instigation of AghS-yi-N&jaff, in the villages of 
Si-dm and Najaf-Ab&d near Iffahftn.t On Sept. 
8, 1889, a prominent Bahai named Bajji Muham- 
mad Ri?a of Isfahan was stabbed to death in broad 
daylight in one of the chief thoroughfares of’Ishq- 
abad (Askab&d) by two Shiite JwUTu sent from 
Mashhad for that purpose. The assassins were 
sentenced to death by the Russian military tri- 
bunal before which they were tried, but this sen- 
tence was commuted to one of hard labour for life. 
This was the first time in the fifty years during 
which the sect had existed that condign punish- 
ment had been inflicted on any of their perse- 
cutors ; their rejoicings were proportionately great, 
and BahaVllah made the event the occasion of two 
revelations in which Russian justice was highly 
extolled , % and BahA’s followers were enjoined not 
to forget it. In May 1891 there was a persecution 
of B&bls at Yazd, m which seven of them were 
brutally killed (on May 18), while another, an old 
man, was secretly put to death a few days later. 
In the summer of 1903 there was another fierce 
persecution in the same town, of the horrors of 
which some account is given by Napier Malcolm 
in his Five Years in a Persian Totem (Bond. 
1905). 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
recent history of the Baha’is lias been the pro- 
paganda earned on with considerable success in 
America. This appears to have been begun by a 
Syrian convert to Bah&isra named Ibrahim George 
Khayru’il&h, who is the author of many English 
works on the subject, and is married to an English 
wife. He seems first to have lectured on the sub- 
ject at Chicago about 1892, for in the Preface to 
his book, BehfYu'lldh (Chicago, 1900), he says (p. 
vii.) that he 1 began to preach the fulfilment of the 
truth which Christ and the Prophets foretold over 
seven years ago." § Born in Mount Lebanon, he 
lived twenty-one years in Cairo, and was then 
converted to the Bah&l doctrine by a certain 
' Abdu’l- Karim of Tihran. Afterwards he settled 
in America and became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States. The propaganda which he 
inaugurated seems to have been at its height in 
1897 and 1898, and there is now a community of 
several thousand American Bahais, a considerable 
American literature on the subject, and a certain 
amount of actual intercourse between America and 
the headquarters of the religion at *Akk&. More 
will be said on this subject presently. 

5. From the death of BahaVllah until the pre- 
sent day (a.d. 1892-1908), — Bah&VH&h died on 
May 16,1 892, leaving four sons and three daugh- 
ters. Differences as to the succession arose be- 
tween the two elder sons, * Abbis Efendi (also called 
' Abdu'l-Baha, ‘ the Servant of Bah&/ and Ghusn-i- 
A 'zam, * the Most Mighty Branch ’) and Mirza 
Muhammad 'All (called Ghu^n-i-Akbar, ‘the Most 
Great Branch ’). Bah&VU&h left a testament, 
entitled Kit&bu ’ Ahdl , which was published, with 
some introductory remarks and a Russian tr., by 
Lieut Tumanski in the %api$ki of the Oriental 
Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society, viii. (1892). In this important document 
he says : # 

‘God’s injunction is that the Branches (Agh$an) t and Twigs 


* See Trav. Narr. ii 169 and 400-406. 

t /&. i. 406-410. 

t See Trav . Narr. ii. 411 f. The texts of the revelations 
were published by Baron Rosen on pp. 247-250 of Collections 
Scienti^ieit de Vlnstitut des Langues Orientates, vl (St. Peterg- 

$*f t was at the * Parliament of Religions,’ held at Chicago in 
1898, that the Baha'i doctrines first began to arouse consider- 
able attention in America. 


(Afndn)* and Kinsfolk t (Muntasabin) should all look to the 
Most Mighty Branch (Gnu*n4-A '$am f £,#. 'AbbSe Efendi). 
Look at what We have revealed in my (sic) Most Holy Book 
(Kitdb-i-Aqdas): “When the Ocean of Union ebbs, and the 
Book of the Beginning and the Conclusion l« finished, then 
turn to Him whom God intendeih (man ar&daAu'Uah), who is 
derived from this Ancient Stock.” He who is meant by this 
blessed verse is the Most Mighty Branch : tbur have we made 
clear the command as an act of grant on oar part. Verify, I 
am the Bountiful, the Gracious. God hath determined the 
position of the Most Great Branch (Ghufn-'-Akbar, Mtrxl 
Muhammad ’AH) t after hi* position. Verily, He is the 'Com- 
manding, the Wit©. Verily, we have chosen Us* Most Great 
after the Moit Mighty, & command os the port of One All- 
knowing and Wise. . , . Say, O Servant* I Do not make the 
means of order a means of disorder, nor an instrument for (pro- 
ducing! union into an instrument for f producing! discord . , .* 

Thus far, then, it would appear that, in face of 
so clear a pronouncement, no room for dissension 
was left to BahaVlI&h’s followers. But almost 
immediately, it would seem (for the history of this 
fresh schism has not yet been dispassionately in- 
vestigated, though much has been written on 
either side, not only in Persian but in English), 
the old struggle between what may be described 
as the * stationary * and the 4 progressive * elements 
broke out. ’AbbAs Efendi apparently claimed 
that the Revelation was not ended, and that 
henceforth he was to be its. channel. This claim 
was strenuously resisted by bin brother Mfrzft 
Muhammad ’All and those who followed Mm, 
among whom were included hi* two younger 
brothers, Mlrzli Bad Pull Ah and Mirza Ziy\Vu- 
r llfih,§ BahaVllah’* amanuensis, entitled Jan&b- 1- 
KhadirruYllah {* the servant of God/ Mirza Aghft 
Jan of Kfiahftn), and many other prominent Baha’is, 
who held that, so far as this manifestation was 
concerned, the hook of Revelation was closed, in 
proof of which view they adduced the following 
verse from the Kitah-i-Aqdas, or * Most Holy 
Book*: ‘Whosoever lays claim, to any authority S 
before the completion of a millennium is assuredly 
a liar and a calumniator.* The dispute has been 
darkened by a mass of words, but In essence it it 
a conflict between these, two sayings, viewed in the 
light of the supernatural claim— whatever It* exact 
nature— which *Abbfts Efendi did and does ad- 
vance. On the one hand, Bah&VU&h’ft Testament 
explicitly put* him first in the succession ; on the 
other, being so preferred, he did * lay claim to an 
authority * regarded by the partisans of his brother 
as bringing him under the condemnation equally ex- 
plicitly enunciated by BahaVllah in the Ktiab - 
t-Aqdas. As in the case of the previous schism 
between Bah&Vll&h and Subb * i - Ezel, so here 
also the conflict was between those who held that 
every day of Theophany must be- succeeded by a 
night of Occultation, and those who felt that the 
Light by which they had walked could not be ex- 
tinguished, but must rather increase in brightness. 
And, as before, the conservative or stationary party 
was worsted. For a time ascertain equilibrium seems 
to have been maintained, but steadily and surely 
the power and authority of ’Abb&s Efendi waxed, 
while that of his brother waned. Very bitter feel- 
ing was again aroused, and this time over a large 
area ; for not only Persia, but Egypt, Syria, and 
America were involved* Ibrfthfm Khayru’llfth, 
the protagonist of the Bah&’I faith in America, 
finally espoused the cause of Muhammad 'All ;f 

* “The Branches* (GAwfn, pi, AgkMn) mm de- 

scendants ; the * Twigs * { «) art tat . mb’s klnftfelk. 

f Or perh&ps * adherents * is meant by Mmn&mmUm*,. 

t We have placed 'Abbas Efendi first, then Min* Mu- 

hammad ‘AIL 

§ One of these brothers subsequently died, and In 190* 
the other joined ‘AbtAs. Efendi .and raaou&asa hie previous 
allegiances 

l *-*. authority to promulgate fresh revelations, and enact 
new or repeal old ordinances. 

H According to his own statement (ft* T§me'Que$iims, jv 
23), he visited *Akka and wag well received fey *Abbfts Efendi, 
but was not allowed to hold intercourse with the other brothers. 
Only seven months after Ms return to America did he denounce 
‘AbbSs Efendi and declare his allegiance to Muhammad 'AH. 
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but missionaries, including the aged and learned 
Mirza Abu*l-Fa?l of Gulpayagan, were sent out 
in the beginning of 1902 to the United States to 
oppose him,* and at one time he professed to be 
in fear of his life. 

6. Doctrine. — A full discussion of Babi and 
Baha’i doctrine, even were the time ripe for it, 
would far exceed the limits of an encyclopaedia 
article. Before proceeding to set forth such a 
sketch of its most salient features as is possible 
within these limits, we must call the reader’s 
attention to one or two general considerations. 

(1) The Bab’s own doctrine underwent considerable develop- 
ment and change during the six years (a.d. 1844-1850) which 
elapsed between his ‘Manifestation’ and his death, and to 
trace this development it would be necessary to examine all 
his voluminous writings in a much more careful, detailed, and 
systematic manner than has yet been done. To mention only 
a few of the chief substantive works which issued from his pen, 
there is the Ziydrat-ndma (of which Gobineau quite misunder- 
stood the nature when he described it as the Journal du 
PUerinage, for it is a devotional work designed for the use of 
pilgrims to the shrines of the Imams) and the $ahifatu 
Bayyia’l-Raramayn , both composed in the year of the ‘ Mani- 
festation. 1 Then there Is the Bald’il-i-sab'a (* Seven Proofs ’), 
and a number of Commentaries (Tafastr) on different suras of 
the Qur’an, notably the Commentary on the Chapter of Joseph 
(also called Qayyumu'l-Asmd), and the Commentaries on the 
suras entitled respectively al-Baqara, al-Kawthar, al-'A$r, 
etc., all of which belong to the earlier period before the Bab 
announced that he was not merely the ‘ Gate ’ leading to the 
hidden Imam, but the Imam himself, nay the ‘Point’ (Nuqta) 
of a new Revelation. Of his later writings, to all of which, as 
we shall see, the name Bay an (‘ explanation,' * utterance ') is 
applied, the Persian Baydn is, perhaps, the most systematic, 
but there are also several Arabic Bayans, a Kitabu’l-A hJcam, 
or * Book of Laws ’ (tr. by Gobineau at the end of his Religions 
et Philosophies dans I’Asie Centrals), and one or two ‘ Books of 
Names * (Kitabu’l-Asmd). Pew of these books are easy reading, 
and he who has read even one or two of them will be inclined 
to agree with Gobineau’s judgment, *le style de Mirra Ali 
Mohammed est terne, raide et sans 6clat * ; while some are so con- 
fused, so full of repetitions, extraordinary words, and fantastic 
derivatives of Arabic roots, that they defy the most industrious 
and indefatigable reader. The works of §ubh-i-Ezel closely 
resemble those of the Bab, but the Baha’i writings, especially 
in the later period, are much clearer and easier of compre- 
hension, besides which the tendency of Baha’i thought was 
to avoid abstruse metaphysics and unintelligible rhapsodies, 
and to treat chiefly of ethical subjects. 

(2) As there has never been anything corresponding to a 
‘Church Council’ among the Babis, the greatest divergence 
of opinion will be found among them even on questions so 
important as the Future Life. All agree in denying the Resur- 
rection of the Body as held by the Muhammadans ; but while 
certain passages in the Persian Baydn seem to indicate that 
the spirit of the deceased continues to take an interest in his 
earthly affairs, and while certain sayings of the older Babis 
lend colour to the assertion of their enemies that the}' inclined 
to the doctrine of Metempsychosis (Tanasukh-i-A rwtih), gener- 
ally held in abhorrence by the Musalmans, other Babis under- 
stand the ‘Return ( Rij'at ) to the life of this World ’in a less 
material and more symbolic sense, while some disbelieve in 
personal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who are 
endowed with a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. 

(3) It must be clearly understood that Bablism is in no sense 
latitudinarian or eclectic, and stands, therefore, in the sharpest 
antagonism to §ufiism. However vague Babi doctrine may 
be on certain points, it is essentially dogmatic, and every 
utterance or command uttered by the ‘Manifestation’ of the 
period (i.e. by the Bab, §ubb-i-Ezel, Baha’u’llah, 'Abbas Ef endi, 
and Muhammad ‘All respectively} must be accepted without 
reserve. Tolerance is, indeed, inculcated by Baha’u’llah: 
‘Associate with [those of other] religions with amity and 
harmony’ is one of the commands given in the Kitab-i-Aqdas. 
But the same book begins as follows: ‘The first thing which 
God has prescribed unto His servants is Knowledge of the 
Day-spring of His Revelation and the Dawning-place of His 
Command, which is the Station of His Spirit in the World of 
Creation and Command. Whosoever attaineth unto this hath 
attained unto all good, and whosoever is debarred therefrom is 
of the people of error, even though he produce all [manner of 
good] deeds.* In other words, works without faith are dead. 
The Bah himself, and his immediate followers, were still less 
inclined to tolerance ; according to the Bayan> no unbelievers 
were to be suffered to dwell in the five principal provinces of 
Persia, and everywhere they were, as far as possible, to be 
subjected to restrictions, and kept in a position of inferiority. 
The Babis are strongly antagonistic alike to the $ufls and to 
the Muhammadans, but for quite different reasons. In the 

* Several American papers describing this mission are in the 
present writer’s possession. One (The North American , Feb, 
16, 1902) gives portraits of Mirza Abu’l-Fa?l, his companion 
9ajji Niyaz of Kirm&n, and of ’Abbas Efendi himself, and 
heads its leading article ‘Astonishing Spread of Babism.’ 
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case of the §ufls they object to their latitudinarlanism, their 
pantheism, their individualism, and their doctrine of the 
‘Inner Light.’ With the Muhammadan outlook they have 
really more in common ; but, apart from the natural resent- 
ment which they feel on account of the persecutions which 
they have suffered at the hands of the 'ulamd of Islam, they 
condemn the refusal of the Muslims to see in this new ‘Mani- 
festation * the fulfilment of Islam, and, in short, regard them 
much as the Christians regard the Jews. For similar reasons 
the Baha’is detest the Ezells, whilst among the former the 
followers of ’Abbas Efendi dislike and despise the followers of 
his brother Muhammad ’All. 

According to the Babi conception, the Essence 
of God, the Primal Divine Unity, is unknowable, 
and entirely transcends human comprehension, 
and all that we can know is its Manifestations, 
that succession of theophanies which constitutes 
the series of Prophets. In essence all the Prophets 
are one ; that is to say, one Universal Reason or 
Intelligence speaks to mankind successively, al- 
ways according to their actual capacities and the 
exigencies of the age, through Abraham, Moses, 
David, Christ, Muhammad, and now through this 
last Manifestation, by which the old Babis and 
the present Ezelis understand the Bah (whom 
they commonly speak of as ffazrat-i-Nuqta, ‘ His 
Holiness the Point’ ; Hazrat-i-Rabbiyu'l-A'ldy * His 
Holiness my Lord the Supreme,’ etc.), while the 
Baha’is, who reduce the Bab’s position to that of 
a mere forerunner, or herald ( mubashshir ), com- 
paring him to John the Baptist, understand Bah&- 
Vllah. In essence all the Prophets are one, and their 
teaching is one ; but (to use one of the favourite 
illustrations of the Babis) just as the same teacher, 
expounding the same science, will speak in different, 
even in apparently contradictory, terms, according 
to whether he is addressing small children, young 
boys and girls, or persons of mature age and 
ripe understanding, so will the Prophet regulate 
his utterances and adjust his ordinances according 
to the degree of development attained by the 
community to which he is sent. Thus the material 
Paradise and Hell preached by Muhammad do not 
really exisb, hut no more accurate conception of 
the realities which they symbolize could be con- 
veyed to the rough Arabs to whom he was sent. 
When the world has outgrown the teaching of one 
‘Manifestation,’ a new ‘Manifestation’ appears; 
and as the world and the human race are, according 
to the Babi view, eternal, and progress is a uni- 
versal law, there can he no final Revelation, and 
no * last of the Prophets and seal of the Prophets,* 
as the Muhammadans suppose. No point of the 
Bab’s doctrine is more strongly emphasized than 
this. Every Prophet has foretold his successor, 
and in every case that successor, when he finally 
came, has been rejected by the majority of that 
Prophet’s followers. The Jews rejected their 
Messiah, whose advent they professed to he 
awaiting with such eagerness; the Christians 
rejected the Paraclete or Comforter whom Christ 
foretold in prophecies supposed by the Muham- 
madans to have been fulfilled by the coming of 
Muhammad ; the Shfite Muhammadans never 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Mahdx, without 
/ / / >«• -» * " 

adding the formula (‘May God 

hasten his glad Advent ! *), yet when at last after 
a thousand years the expected Imam returned (in 
the shape of the Bab), they rejected, reviled, 
imprisoned, and finally slew him. The Bab was 
determined that, so far as it lay in his power to 
prevent it, his followers should not fall into this 
error, and he again and again speaks of the 
succeeding Revelation which ‘He whom God shall 

manifest* { ^y) shall bring, and of 

other later Revelations which in turn shall succeed 
that ad infinitum. Indeed, he goes so far as to 
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say that if any one shall appear claiming to be 
* He whom God shall manifest/ it is the duty of 
every believer to put aside all other business and 
hasten to investigate the proofs adduced in support 
of this claim, and that, even if he cannot convince 
himself of its truth, he must refrain from repudi- 
ating it, or denouncing him who advances it as an 
impostor. It is these provisions, no doubt, which 
have always given so great an advantage^ to every 
fresh claimant in the history of B&bllsm, and 
have placed what may be called the * Stationary 
Party 5 {e.g. the followers of Subfi-i-Ezel and, later, 
of Muhammad, * AH) at so great a disadvantage. 

From what has been said above, the Western 
reader may be tempted to think of the Babi 
doctrine as embodying, to a certain extent, the 
modem Western rationalistic spirit. No mistake 
could be greater. The belief in the fulfilment of 
prophecies ; the love of apocalyptic sayings culled j 
from the Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan 
Scriptures and traditions ; the value attached to 
talismans (especially among the early Babis) ; the 
theory of correspondences, as illustrated by the 
mystical doctrine of the Unity and its manifesta- 
tion in the number 29, and the whole elaborate 
system of equivalences between names, based on 
the numerical values of letters, point to a totally 
different order of ideas, and are, moreover, in- 
grained in the true Babi doctrine, as distinguished 
from the same doctrine as presented to and under- 
stood by most American and European believers. 
Even the practical reforms enjoined or suggested 
by the Bab are generally based on some quite 
non-utilitarian ground. Thus the severe chastise- 
ment of children is forbidden, and consideration 
for their feelings enjoined ; but the reason for this 
is that when ‘ lie whom God shall manifest ’ comes, 
he will come first as a child, and it would be a 
fearful thing for any one to have to reproach 
himself afterwards for having harshly treated the 
august infant. This and other similar social 
reforms, such as the amelioration of the position 
of women, are not, as some Europeans have 
supposed, the motive power of a heroism which 
has astonished the world, but rather the mystical 
ideas connected with the * Manifestations/ 
‘Unities/ numbers, letters, and fulfilment of 
prophecies, which to European rationalists appear 
so fantastic and fanciful But, above all, the 
essence of being a Babi or a Bah&’i is a boundless 
devotion to the * Person of the Manifestation/ and 
a profound belief that he is divine and of a different 
order from all other beings. The Bab, as we have 
seen, was called by his followers * His Holiness my 
Lord the Supreme/* and BahaVUsh is called not 
only ‘the Blessed Perfection’ {Jamal-i-M uharak), 
but, especially in Persia, ‘ God Almighty ’ {Ifaqq 
ta'ala). Then also there are differences of opinion 
as to the degree of divinity possessed by the 
‘Person of the Manifestation/ and not all the 
faithful go so far as the poet who exclaims : 4 Men 
call thee “God,” and I am filled with angry 
wonder as to how long thou wilt endure the shame 
of Godhead !’ 

Something more must now be said as to the 
‘Point/ the ‘Unity/ and its manifestation in the 
number 19, and other kindred matters. The idea 

of the ‘Point’ (ZkB) seems to rest chiefly on 

two (probably spurious) Shl'ite traditions. ‘ Know- 
ledge/ says one of these, ‘ is a point which the 
ignorant made multiple.’ It was this * point of 
knowledge’ — not detailed knowledge of subsidiary 
matters, but vivid, essential, * compendious ’ know- 
ledge of the eternal realities of things— to which 
the Bab laid claim. The second tradition is 
ascribed to ’All, the first Imam, who is alleged to 
have declared that all that was in the Qur’an was 


contained implicitly in the $um£u%Fdtiha , or 
opening chapter of the Quran, and that this in 
turn was contained in the Bimiilla A which stands 

over it, this in turn in the initial B of the 
Bimnlldh, and this in turn * in the Point which 

stands under the L-J’ ; ‘and/ *AH is said to have 
added, * I am the Point which stands under the 

Now the formula *jo*. <dl! 

(* In the Name of God the Merciful, the Forgiving’) 
comprises 19 letters, which, therefore, are the 

* Manifestation 1 of the * Point under the c-V just 
as the whole Qur’an is the further ‘Manifestation/ 
on a plane of greater plurality, of the Bmm'llah. 
Moreover, the Arabic word for ‘One’ is Wahid 

(JoJu), and the letters composing the word 

Wahid ~ 6 ' ; !? = 1; ^>=4} give the sum- 

total of 19. This * first Unity 9 of HI in turn mani- 
fests itself as 19 x 19 (19*) or 361, which the Babis 

call ‘the Number of AH Things* Jo Dju:), 
and the words Knlln shag {‘All Things’) are 
numerically equivalent to (A - tiO + J =30 + 

= 300 + ^*=10) 360, to which, by adding ‘the 
one which underlies all plurality/ 361, ‘the 
Number of All Things/ or 19% is obtained. 

To the number 29 great importance is attached 
by the Balds, and, ao far as possible, it is made the 
basis of all divisions of time, money, and the like. 
Thus the B&bi year comprises 19 months of 19 
days each, to which intercalary days ‘according 
to the number of the II (>)/ i.e. 5, are added to 
bring the solar year (which they proposed to 
restore in place of the Muhammadan lunar year) 
up to the requisite length. The same names 
{BaJuly Jalal, Jamal, etc.) serve for the months 
and the days, so that once m each month the day 
and the month fas in the Zoroaatri&n calendar) 
correspond, and such days are observed as festivals. 
The year begins with the old Persian Naw-ruz, or 
New Year’s Day, corresponding with the Vernal 
Equinox, and conventionally observed on March 21. 
The month of fasting, which replaces the Ramadan 
of Isl&m, is the last month of the year, i.e, the 19 
days preceding the Naw-rOz. The Bairs idea of a 
coinage having 19 as its basis has been abandoned, 
along with many other impracticable ordinances, 
some of which are explicitly abrogated in the 
Kitab-i-Agdas or others of Bah&Vll&h’s writings. 
The ‘Unity’ is also manifested In the divine 

attribute I}ayy f^-), 4 the Living/ which equals 

8 + 10=18, or, with the ‘ one which underlies all 
plurality/ 19. The Bab accordingly chose 18 
disciples, who, with himself, constituted the 

‘Letters of the Living’ (JjkJ or ‘First 

Unity/ The choice of Mirzft Yah} a, SSubfi-i* 
Baser (‘the Dawn of Eternity’), by the Bib as his 
successor, was probably also determined by the 

! fact that the name Yahyd » 36) was a 

■ multiple of 18, on which account §ubb-i-Ezel was 
also called Wahid which is numerically 

equivalent to 28 (the number of -the letters con- 
stituting the Arabic alphabet), and signifies 
‘ unique/ i.e. manifesting the Unity. 

The importance attached by the Bfibis to the 
numerical equivalents of words Is seen elsewhere. 
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and especially in their habit of referring cryptically 
to towns connected with their history by names 
of an equivalent value. Thus Adrianople, called 

in Turkish Edirnt (*5j jl), is named Arzu's-Sirr 

«* m 

kk e Mystery, 9 both 
words, Edim6 and Sirr s being numerically 
equivalent to 260. So Zanjan (^lrsri=lll) is 
called A rzuV-A ' la ( 1 = 111), and so on. Other 

strange expressions with which the Babi writings 
(especially the earlier writings) abound constantly 
puzzle the uninitiated reader, who will have to dis- 
cover for himself that, for example, the expression 

‘the Person of the Seven Letters 9 LU\3 

is one of the titles of the Bab, whose name, 

*Ali Muhammad, consists of seven letters. Even 
in Baha’u’llah’s works such obscure terms occur as 
al-Buq' atu'l-IJamra, ‘the Red Place, 9 which means 
*Akka, and the like. 

The Bab laid down a number of laws, dictated 
in many cases by his personal tastes and feelings, 
which have practically fallen into abeyance. Such 
are his prohibition of smoking and the eating 
of onions (though these are still observed by the 
Ezells), his regulations as to clothing, forms of 
salutation, the use of rings and perfumes, the 
names by which children might be named * in the 
Baydn , 9 the burial of the dead, and the like. The 
laws enacted by Baha’u’llah in the Kitab-i-Aqdas, 
with the exception of the law of Inheritance, are 
simpler and more practical, and the whole tone of 
the Baha’i scriptures (which, of course, according 
to the Baha!i view, entirely abrogate the Bab’s 
writings) is more simple, more practical, and more 
concerned with ethical than metaphysical questions. 
Historically, there is much to be said in favour of 
Subb-i-Ezel’s claim, since he was certainly nomi- 
nated by the Bab as his immediate successor, and 
was equally certainly so recognized for a good 
many years by the whole Babi community ; while, 
assuming the Bab to have been divinely inspired 
(and this assumption must be made not only by 
every Babi but oy every Baha’i), it is difficult to 
suppose that he should choose to succeed himself 
one who was destined to be the chief opponent of 
‘ Him whom God shall manifest. 9 Yet practically 
it cannot be doubted that the survival and exten- 
sion of the religion formed by the Bab were secured 
by the modifications effected in it by Baha’u’llah, 
for in its original form it could never have been 
intelligible, much less attractive, outside Persia ; 
and even there, when once the ferment attending 
its introduction had subsided, it would probably 
have sunk into the insignificance shared by so 
many Muslim sects which once played an im- 
portant r61e in history. 

At the present day there are a few Babis of the 
old school who call themselves ‘ Kullu-shay’Is, 9 and 
decline to enter into the Ezeli and Baha’i quarrel 
at all ; there is a small, and probably diminishing, 
number of Ezells ; and a large, but indeterminable 
number of Baha’is, of whom the great majority 
follow ’Abbas Efendi (’Abdu’l-Baha), and the 
minority his brother Muhammad ’All. Latterly 
the followers of Baha’u’llah have shown a strong 
disposition to drop the name of Babi altogether, 
ana call themselves Baha’i, and to ignore or 
suppress the earlier history and literature of their 
religion. Alike in intelligence and in morals the 
Babis (or Baha’is) stand high ; but it is not certain 
to the present writer that their triumph over 
Islam in Persia would ultimately conduce to the 
welfare of that distracted land, or that the toler- 


ance they now advocate would stand the test of 
success and supremacy. 

Literature.— An exhaustive treatment of the literature of 
this subject would have to deal with the following divisions : 

i. BIbI Scriptures, all in Arabic or Persian, regarded by 
all or by certain aections of the Babis as revelations, and in- 
cluding : 

(a) Writings of Mirza 'AH Muhammad the Bab (a.d. 

1844-1850).—' These were divided by the Bab himself^ into 

4 five grades* (Shu’un-i-Khamsa, 

viz. verses (ayat, supplications (munajdt, 

CIjW-LL*), commentaries (tafasir, jj^Asijy scien- 


tific treatises (Shu’un-i- 'ilmiyya, 




$uwar-i-' ilmiyya, AaAkLZ and Persian writings 

(Kalimat-i-Fdrsiyya). The term Baydn applies especially 
to the writings of the 4 first grade,’ and includes all the 
ay at, or verses in the style of the Qur’an, produced by the 
Bab during his whole career. To special collections of such 
verses the term Baycin is also applied, and in this sense 
there are several Arabic Baydns and one Persian Baydn , 
which last is, on the whole, the most systematic and in- 
telligible of the Bab’s writings.* 

(b) Writings of Mirza Yahya, ‘ Subh-i-Ezel.’ — Of these one 
of the earliest (composed before 1865, since it is men- 
tioned by Gobineau, whose book was published in that 
year) is the Kitdb-i-Nur , or * Book of Light.’ A list of 
some of §ubh-i-Ezel’s writings, drawn up by himself, will 
be found in Traveller's Narrative , ii. 340 ff. Others are 
described in the 4 Catalogue and Description of 27 Babi 
Manuscripts’ by the present writer, published in JRAS, 
1892 (xxiv. 483-493, 600-662, etc.). In the last few years 
the British Museum Library has, through the good offices 
of Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham, lately Commissioner at 
L&rnaca in Cyprus, been enriched by an extensive collec- 
tion of manuscript works by ^ubh-i-Ezel. 

(c) Writings of Mirza Husayn ‘All * Baha’u’llah. * — One at 
least of these— a polemical work in Persian named Tqdn , 
*the Assurance ’—was composed about a.d. 1858-1859, 
during the Baghdad period, that is to say, previously 
to Baha’u’llah’s ‘Manifestation.’ The remainder belong 
chiefly to the period intervening between that event 
and Baha’u’llah’s death (a.d. 1866-1892). Since every 

‘tablet’) written at Bah&’u’llah’s 


letter 


(lawli, = 


dictation— and many were written every day— is regarded 
by his followers as a revelation, it would be manifestly 
impossible for any human being (except, possibly, his 
amanuensis) to enumerate them. The most important 
of his books, besides the earlier Tqdn, the Sura-i-Haykal , 
the Alwab-i-Saldtin, or ‘Letters to the Kings’ (includ- 
ing the letter sent to Na$iru’d-Din Shah, as above de- 
scribed, in a.d. 1869), are the Kitab-i-Aqdas (which con- 
tains the most systematic and compendious statement 
of the doctrines, laws, and ordinances promulgated by 
Baha’u’llah), the Lawh - i - Bashar at, the Ka.li.mdt - i - 
Maknuna, and, lastly, the final Testament (Kitdbu * AJidi ) 
already mentioned. Several * authorized ’ collections of 
these and other Baha'i scriptures have been lithographed 
in the East. The Kitab-i-Aqdas has been printed at 
St. Petersburg, in 1899, with a Russ, tr., by Captain 
Tumanski, who also published the Kitdbu 'Ahdi in 1892. 
In the same year Baron Victor Rosen published the Lawh-i- 
Basharat. The whole of the Epistle to Nasiru’d-Din Shah 
and portions of the other Epistles to the Kings have been 
translated by the present writer in the J RAS , 1889, and 
in Traveller' 8 Narrative, ii. ; and a French translation of 
the Tqdn (‘ Livre de la Certitude ’) was published by M. 
Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza Habibu’llah Shirazi in 1904. 

(d) Writings of 'Abbas Efendi (now called "Abdu’l-Raha). 
— Of these mention may be made of the Mvfdwa^dt 

(CuLitlAe), or 4 Outpourings,’ recently published in 

the original Persian, and in Fr. and Eng. translations, 
by Miss Laura Barney and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus. 

(e) Writings of Mirza Muhammad ‘All, the brother and 
rival of Abbas Efendi. 

ii. Devotional . doctrinal, and apologetic works by 
companions and disciples of the Bab, Subh-i-Ezel, Baha’u’llah, 
‘Abbas Efendi, and Mirza Muhammad All, of which in recent 
times a considerable number have been composed in English 
by American believers and a smaller number in French. Many 
of the early Babis, such as Mulla Muhammad 'All of Barfurusb 
(J anab-i-Quddus), left writings which have been preserved in 
manuscript, t Mirza AbuT-Fa?l of Gulpayagan, a devoted fol- 

* See the Traveller’s Narrative, ii ; 835-347, especially the 
definitions from the Persian Baydn given on p. 344 f. concern- 
ing the ‘ five grades ’ ; see also JRAS xxiv. (1892) 452 f. 

f For description of such a collection of the writings of 
J anab-i-Quddus, see JRAS, 1892, 483-487. 
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lower of Bahfi'ullS.h, composed, about a.o. 1887, a Persian tract 
called IstidUliyya* in which be endeavoured to prove to the 
Jews that the advent of their expected Messiah was fulfilled by 
the * Manifestation ’ of Baha'u'il&h ; and be also wrote and pub- 
lished in Cairo a Persian work of 731 pages entitled Kitfwu’L 
Far&'id, in which he replied to attacks made on the Baha'is by 
Shaykh 'Abdu's-Salam. In defence of gabh-i-Bzel's position 
and in elucidation of the primitive B&bi doctrine and the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying it, there is the very rare and in- 
structive Easht Bihisht f of Shaykh Ahmad of Barman (called 
Buhi), who was put to death at Tabriz about 1806. There is 
also a considerable literature, manuscript and lithographed, 
connected with the controversy which arose after the death of 
Baha’u’ilah between his sons, $ and this controversy is reflected 
in numerous English printed works produced in America by the 
respective partisans of the two brothers. 

m. Historical works written by believers (such as the 
History of Mired Jani of Ktiskdn, the New History, the 
Traveller's Narrative, and part of the Easht Bihuht), or by 
opponents (such as the account given by the official historians 
of the Persian Court, Ri^-quli-Khan and the Lisanu’l-Mulk, in 
the supplement to the Maw$atu*9 - Safa and the Ndsikhu% \ 
Tawdnkh respectively), or by more or less impartial observers, 
Asiatic or European. Among the most valuable of those 
written in the East from a hostile, or at least a critical and not 
very friendly, point of view, mention should especially be made 
of Sayyld Jaraalu’d-Dm's art. in the Bd’iratu’l-M a'drif, or 
Arabic Encyclopedia, of Butrasul - Bustani, and of Mfrzl 
Muhammad Mahcif-Khan ZaTrau'd-Dawla's Miftahu Bdhi'l- 
A biedb, also. in Arabic, published at Cairo in a. it, 1331 (a.d. 
1903-1004). This last, though written in the form of a history, 
i® rather polemical than historical, but it contains important : 
information obtained from, original oral .sources, and a certain 
number of pUm$ fmtiffmtims, Another more purely polemical 
work, composed in Persian by a Christian convert to Islam, 
named |lusayn-guli, dedicated to some of the muitahids of : 
Kerbel& and N&jaf, entitled M inhdju'f* fdlMn fi mddi't - : 
Bdbiyya, and lithographed at Bombay in. A. II, 1320 (a.0. 1002), ; 
also deserves mention. 

iv. Bisl POEMS* — From the time of Qurmtul - 'Ayn, the ! 
Babi heroine who suffered martyrdom in a.». 1852, until the 
present day, poetry of a religious and often of a rhapsodical 
character has been produced, though not in very great abund- 
ance, by Babi writers. The most celebrated Baht poet® sine# 
the time of Qtirratu’l-'Ayn are Nabil, ‘Anriah'b, Ka'im of Abada, 
and Mirzi Yahya Sar-Khmh ; but their poems are sporadic, and 
there does not seem to be any considerable collection of Babi 
poems, either from one or from diverse pens. 

v. Polemical womcs.~8otno of these have been incidentally 
mentioned above under classes ii and ill., but there exist 
ethers, such as the Rajmu’sh -Shay tan fi razd'ili'l- Baydn 
(‘Stoning of the Devil, on the vices of the Bayun '), by Hajji 
’Abdu'r-jRahim, lithographed (without date or place of issue) 
about a.d. 1892. This tract professes to be written in refutation : 
of a Babi apology entitled KitObu'LImdn JL idkhdri-Nuqtai i'l- 
Baydn (‘ the Book of Belief, setting forth the Point of Revela- 
tion/ Le. the Bab), which apology is incorporated in the 
refutation. There are, however, reasons for believing that, 
under the guise of a weak and unconvincing refutation, the 
writer's object was to argue in favour of the B&bi doctrine, as 
held by the elder B&bl® and the Ezells, since he speaks respect- 
fully of the Mb * on account of his holy lineage/ makes the 
refutation of ^ublpi-Eze] depend on that of the Bab (whom he 
does not effectively refute), and practically confines his attacks 
to Bah&’u’IMh. 

vi. THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH WRITINGS of American and 
French believers in BaffiVism (for only in the latter days of 
Baha’u’ilah did the doctrines of which the Bib was the origin- 
ator spread beyond Asia) may conveniently be placed in a 
separate class. The chief of those which have come into the 
present writer’s hands (and there are, no doubt, many others 
with which he is unacquainted, for Baha’ism is now active in 
America, and has its centre®, associations, schools, and endow- 
ments) are, in chronological order, as follows : 

Ibrahim George Kbeiralla (le. Ehayrullih) assisted by 
Howard MacNutt, Behd’u’lltih (‘The Glory of God ’), 2 vote., 
Chicago, 1900 ; Facts for' Behaists, tr. and ed. by L G. Kheir- 
alla (this pamphlet deals with the dispute between 'Abbas 
Bfendi and his brother Muhammad ’Ah, and supports the 
claims of the latter), Chicago, 1901 ; Ibrahim George Kbeiralla, 
The Three Questions. 26 pp. of English and U pp. of Arabic 
puces justifimtims (n.d.) ; Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky, Mo- 
hammedan Gnosticism in America; the origin, history, char - 
acter, and esoteric doctrines of the Truth - hnowers (from 
AJTh, Jan. 1902, pp, 67-78), Boston, 1902; Gabriel Sacy, 
Le Mgm de Mm et de VA gneau, connu sous le nom de 
Babysme, Cairo, 1902 ; Le Lime dm Sept Prmxm (a tr. of the 


♦ JR AS, 1892, pp, 701-705. t lb. pp. 686-695. 

t Of works belonging to this class the two following (pub- 
lished in A.H. 1818 and 1819 [~a.d. 1900-1901 respectively}), 
of which the present writer happens to possess copies, are In 
defence of MirsA Muhammad 'All and against the claims of 
Abbis EfendL The first is entitled Itydnu’d-DaVd li-man 
yuridui-Jqbdla ila siwa'Cs-sabil, and the second appears to be 
from the pern of Mlrzt Aqft J&n of Kashan, called Khddimu’lldk 
(‘ the Servant of God ’), who was for many years Baha’u’llah’s 
amanuensis, and was afterwards among the most prominent of 
the supporters of MlnA Muhammad ‘All and the opponents of 


Bib’s Dal&'iM-Sab'a), tr. by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1902* 
The Revelation of Bahd'u’liah, compiled by Isabella D. Brit* 
tingham, U.S.A., 1902; Myron H. Phelps, The Life and 
Teachings of Abbds BJfcndi , with Introduction by Edward G. 
Browne, London aricf New York, 1903 ; As Lime de fa Certu 
tmh (a tr. of the Tqdn), tr. by Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirxl 
Habibullah. Shsrizf, Paris, 1904 ; Le Riyim Arabs,, le lime 
Maori du Babystm de Styyhi Ali Mohammed dit U Bab, tr. from 
the Arabic by A, L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1905 ; Arthur Piisbury 
Dodge, Whence f Why f Whither t Man; Things: Other 
things , Westwood, Hm, 1997. 0m Krol.1 manifesto, con- 
sisting chiefly of extracts from the New IHmory, the 
Traveller's Narrative, and other works by the writer of this 
article, has also appeared in America under the title of A 
Call of Attention to the Behaists or Batdsts of Amorim, by 
August J, Stenstrand, and is dated from Naperville, HI, 
Feb. 13, 1907; Miss Laura Clifford Barney, wiro at differ- 
ent periods spent a considerable time at ‘Akkfi, and has 
also travelled m Persia, collected orally the answers of *Abhis 
Bfendi to a number of questions which she put to him on all 
sorts of subjects, and to which he replied from time, to time. 
These replies have been published in the original Persian, in 
English, and in French almost simultaneously. The Persian 
text is entitled An-Nuru'l-ahkti fi MufmratfaU *AMiT Bakd, 
and on the English title-page Table Talks, collected bp Laura 
Clifford Barmy, London, 1903. The English version is entitled 
Some Question* anmrrml . ... * from the Persian of "AbduL 
Bahd, translated by Miss L. 0, Barney, The French version, 
translated from the Persian fey Hippolyie Dreyfus, 1® entitled 
■Le$ Lemm de St Jmn d'Acre . » . rmmilim par Lmtm 
Clifford Barmy , Paris, 1908. 

Edward G. Browne. 

BABA LALlS.— The name of a modern Indian 
monotheistic sect founded by mm Sibil Bill in the 
first half of the 17th cent, A.D, The sect is ap- 
parently now extinct. BAbfi L&l was a Khafctrf 
by caste, bom in M&Iwfi in Rfijput&na, He be- 
came the pupil of a Bhakti apostle (nee Bhakti- 
Marga) named Ghe tan Swlmi, whom he followed 
to Lahore. He finally settled at Deli an pur, near 
Sarhind (Sirhind) in the Pan jib, where he founded 
the sect which hears, his name. 

Bahii Lai was one of those Indian reformers of 
the 16th and 17th cents, who, like K&btr, Dada, 
and the Emperor Akbar, endeavoured to found a 
purely monotheistic religion, combining elements 
derived partly from the beliefs of the Musalman 
Stiffs ana partly from those of the followers of the 
llindil Bhakti-mfirga. Like Kablr, he followed the 
Bhakti-mfirga in the name by which he referred to 
the Supreme, viz. B&ma ; but also, as in KabiPs 
teaching, this R&ma was not to him the Deity 
incarnate as the earthly prince of Oudh, but was 
God the Father Himself, or, in other words, R&raa 
after he had returned to heaven from his incarnate 
soiourn upon earth. The doctrine of incarnation, 
which is an important part of the teaching of the 
Bhakti-m&rga, had no place in his system,. On 
the other hand, as in the Bhakti-mfirga and as in 
Safiism, the keynote of his system was an all- 
absorbing love directed to a gracious personal 
God. As he himself says, * The feelings of a per- 
fect disciple have not been, and cannot be, de- 
scribed ; as it is said ; “ A person asked me, What 
are the sensations of a lover l n I replied ; <g When 
you are a lover, you will know.” * 

Baba Lai’s doctrine attracted the attention of 
the liberal-minded prince Dfirft Shukoh, the eldest 
and favourite son of the Emperor Shlih Jahfin, 
who sent for him and had several interviews with 
him in the year A.D. 1649. A report of these 
interviews is preserved in a Persian work entitled 
the Nadirtffn-nikat, our only authority on B&bfi 
LfiFs teaching. From this we gather that, besides 
the devoted love which was the essence and founda- 
tion of his religion, he taught that the human soul 
is a particle of the Supreme Soul, just as water 
contained in a flask is a part of the water of, say, 
the river Ganges. The flask which separates it 
from its source is the body, and blessed is the 
moment when the flask ceases to exist, and the 
water once contained in it can be reunited with 
the parent stream. The difference between the 
water in the flask and that in the Ganges is that a 
drop of wine added to the former would impart to 
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it its flavour, but would be lost in the river. 
Similarly the Supreme Soul, or in other words 
the Deity, is beyond accident, while the human 
soul is afflicted by sense and passion. 

Withdrawal from worldly life is prudent, but 
not necessary. The real 4 world * from which the 
disciple must withdraw is forgetfulness of God, 
not clothes, or wealth, or wife, or offspring. All 
created things are derived from one material 
source, or Nature, as the tree is derived from the 
seed, but the evolution of the former from the 
latter requires the interference of an evolving 
Cause, or the interposition of the Creator. 

Literature. — A fuller account of the sect will be found in 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus (vol. i. of ‘ Works ’), 
London, 1862, p. 347 ff., from which most of the above has been 
drawn. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 

[H. ZlMMERN.] 

Introduction . — At the present moment it is an 
exceedingly difficult task; to give a short com- 
prehensive account of the Babylonian religion. In 
the first place, in spite of much diligent research, 
particularly in the course of the last two decades, 
the copious materials derived from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which are ever increasing through 
new discoveries and publications, are far from being 
thoroughly investigated or arranged in a systematic 
form. The difficulty of acquiring a clear know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles and the his- 
torical development of the Bab. religion is increased 
by its complex character, due to an intermingling, 
not only of Sumerian and Semitic, but of other 
foreign elements which find expression in it. Then, 
finally, it must be noted that among students of 
the subject great differences of opinion exist as to 
the essential character and historical evolution of 
this religion. In an objective account, such as is 
here demanded, these differences must necessarily 
be referred to. We have to deal, in the first place, 
with the following question : Are we to hold, with 
Winckler especially, that the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and their theory of the universe in general 
are to be regarded, at the time when our sources 
begin, i.e. about B.c. 3000, as essentially complete — 
a fixed system, based on astronomical principles, 
which arose in a period which, for us, is entirely 
pre-historic ? Or, are the undoubted traces of the 
systematizing of the religion, which are found in 
our sources, and its close connexion with an astral 
scheme, only the product of a comparatively late 
period ? Was it only in the post-Babylonian, the 
Hellenistic, period that the system was perfectly 
completed, instead of having taken place, as 
Winckler supposes, in the earliest known historical 
period ? The present writer feels compelled, from 
his study and interpretation of the sources, to 
adopt an intermediate theory between the two 
extremes just mentioned. It seems to him un- 
deniable that there was among the Babylonians, 
even at an early date, a tendency to reduce the 
world of the gods to a single system, and to carry 
out the law of correspondence between great and 
small, heavenly and earthly, time and space, the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. At the same time, 
he does not feel inclined to exclude the element of 
historical evolution from the actually known period 
of Assyro-Babylonian history to the same extent as 
Winckler does. In particular, it seems to him that 
the close connexion between almost all the chief 
deities and heavenly bodies and the proportionate 
distribution of the cosmos among them rest on a 
secondary element in our sources, which it is still 
possible to trace, at least partially, in the history. 
The present writer further feels inclined to ascribe 
a more individual character to the several Baby- 


lonian divinities than is done by Winckler, and to 
harbour a strong suspicion of the theory that even 
in ancient times the several divine forms were re- 
garded in Babylonia as only partial manifestations 
of a single deity, so that they could at will be 
substituted for each other. Moreover, to a far 
larger extent than Winckler is disposed to admit, 
we seem to have to deal in the Babylonian religion 
with unreconciled differences, due partly to widely 
deviating local cults which once existed, and partly 
to the combination of Sumerian and Semitic ele- 
ments already mentioned, as well as to the varied 
survivals from older stages of the Babylonian 
religion. We cannot, then, speak of a finished 
scheme as present in the Bab. Weltanschauung and 
consequently in its religion. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that Winekler’s construction of 
a Bab. Weltanschauung has in many ways, in spite 
of its one-sidedness ana evident exaggeration, made 
possible a better understanding of the religion of 
the Babylonians. 

i. History : The principal places of worship 
and the character of the Babylonian religion in 
general. — At the very commencement of the cunei- 
form sources, about the year B.c. 3000, we find in 
the original documents — royal inscriptions and docu- 
ments pertaining to civil law — a perfectly confusing 
multitude of divine figures and names of temples. 
On closer inspection, these distribute themselves 
among various local cults, which possess greater or 
less importance, according to the political or re- 
ligious eminence of the respective seats of worship. 
Now, seeing that in Babylonia, in the earliest 
times, the seat of the supreme political power often 
changed, it is clear that the city-gods of different 
and successive capitals might, in turn, have supreme 
significance for the whole land — a significance 
which, as a rule, continued to influence the cult 
long after the city in question had lost its political 
supremacy. In connexion with this change of the 
seat of political power, it must early have been 
felt necessary to harmonize the local cults, which 
originally differed widely, and to bring the gods of 
the different places of worship into some definite 
relation to each other. In this way would be 
formed a divine State and divine families— pre- 
ferably in the triad of father, mother, son — after 
the model of the earthly State and the human 
family. Along with this went the division of the 
different parts of the cosmos among the several gods. 
The matter is still further complicated by the fact 
that in most cases, particularly in towns of South 
and Middle Babylonia, the cult of an earlier 
Sumerian population was taken over by their 
Semitic successors. Here there must naturally 
have taken place new combinations of the original 
Sumerian and the imported Semitic religious ideas. 

The most important seats of worship and their 
local deities which have to be considered are, pro- 
ceeding from south to north, as follows: Eridu 
with the cult of Ea, XJru (Ur) with Sin (the moon- 
god), Larsa with Shamash (the sun-god), Uruk 
(Erech) with Anu and Ishtar-Nana, Lagash with 
Ningirsu, Nippur with Enlil, Isin with Belit-Isin, 
Kish with Zamama (Ninib), Kutu (Cuthah) with 
Nergal, Babilu (Babylon) with Marduk (Merodach), 
Barsip (Borsippa) with Nabu (Nebo), Sippar with 
Shamash, Akkad with Ishtar-Anunltu. In addi- 
tion to these, we have in the Assyrian domain : 
Ashshur with the god Ashshur, Nmua (Nineveh) 
with Ishtar, Arbail (Arbela) with Ishtar, and in 
Mesopotamia Harr an with Sin. 

Among these cities or seats of worship, Uruk, 
Nippur, and Eridu must in the earliest times have 
been very specially prominent, since their gods, 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea, occupy from ancient days the 
chief place in the Babylonian pantheon— a position 
which they retained (even if this was often a mere 
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form) down to the latest times. But Urn and Larsa he reigned as king and father of the gods, who, for 
nust also at one time have held a chief place {as their part, had their homes in the stars which circle 
can he partially traced in the actual history), for round the pole. Even the evil demons are in the 
their local deities. Sin and Shamash, play quite last resort subject to him. The chief seat of the 
a pre-eminent part in the whole scheme of the worship of Ann was Uruk ; but in later times he 
Babylonian religion. We cannot say with equal had also a temple at Ashshur, in common with the 
certainty whether the important rdle assigned to storm-god Adam But, at least in the period known 
Ishtar is due to her position as city-goddess of Uruk to us from our sources, his cult retired strangely 
or as that of Akkad. Undoubtedly in the case of into the background. On the other hand, he con- 
the cults of Shamash and Sin we have from the tinuea to play a certain part in the mythology, 
very beginning to do with worship of the mm and where he is regarded as the supreme disposer of all 
the moon ; but it is not so certain that, in the later events. The high esteem which, notwithstanding, 
systematic scheme of the pantheon, the connexion Ann at ail periods continued to enjoy as the chief 
of heaven with Ann, the earth with Enlil, and of the gods, can only be explained as the after 
the water with Ea, corresponds entirely with the effect of a wide-spread A nu- worship belonging to a 
original nature of these three gods. Rather may it pre-hist one time. We find Antu 9 or Ana'tu, men- 
have been that, under the Influence of the systems- tioned as the wife of Ann, She appears sometimes 
tizmg process which had set in, particular features as the goddess of the earth, In contrast with her 
connecting one of these gods with heaven, a husband, the god of the heavens, 
second with earth, a third with water, were so Enlil (Ellil)— a name which used to be generally 
utilized as afterwards to distinguish them sharply misread Bel — is the second god of the highest triad, 
in these three directions, and to- distribute the Here he is regarded as the lord of lands, as con- 
cosmos among them correspondingly. Again, in trusted with Ann, the lord of the heavens. From 
the case of Ishtar it is a question whether her cult the mythical (cosmic) great mountain of the world 
had originally to do with the worship of the morn* {earth-mountain), where he had his dwelling-place, 
mg (and the evening) star, the planet Venus, or he bears the frequent epithet of the 1 great moun- 
whether here once more the astral character of tain.’ His wife is called iYiniil, also 
Ishtar is not a secondary phenomenon, so that we the * lady of lands,’ as well as MUi4k % the * lady of 
have originally in this deity a 'personification of the gods,’ the mother-goddess m&t EniiFs 

fertility in human, animal, and plant life. It is scat of worship was the city Nippur, with the 
still less certain that the gods Marduk, Nalul, temple E-kur, whose remains have been excavated 
Ninib, Nergal, who in later times were associated by an American expedition. The worship of this 
on the one hand with phases of the sun, and on the deity must have held a specially important place 
other with the four remaining planets known to in the earlier Babylonian period. This can be 
the ancients, had, to begin with, any solar or astral gathered, not only from the direct evidence of the 
significance. There is much, on the other hand, to excavations at Nippur, but also from the rdle 
indicate that the connexion of these gods with the which, down to Hie latest times, Enlil plays in the 
heavenly bodies did not belong to their original Bab. mythology (cf. the story of the Flood) and 
cult and nature, but that other features connect- hymns. For, although in later days much which 
ing them with nature and human life are the real had been ascribed to Enlil was transferred to other 
key to their original character. gods, particularly to Marduk of Babylon, this very 

Accordingly, we are of opinion that It is im- fact proves that at a certain period Enlil must 
possible to postulate a purely astral basis for the have occupied the chief place. 

Babylonian religion, either in its Sumerian or its Ea is the third god of the highest triad, and, as 
Semitic elements. On the other hand, it must such, ruler of the water-depths. The pronuncia- 
cerfe&inly be granted that at a relatively very early tion of the name as Ea lias not yet f>een quite 
date, is, partially at least, in the period repre- fully established. Perhaps, judging from the Aos in 
seated by our oldest sources, all the chief gods, and Damascius, the name ought rather to be read Ae 
not merely those who, like Shamash and “Sin, had or something similar. H is seat of worship was 
their origin in the worship of the heavenly bodies, Eridu in the south of Babylonia, lying near the 
had been connected with the stars and the cosmos, sea and the embouchure of the Euphrates and 
and that the Babylonian religion had assumed an the Tigris. The cult of Ea must also once have 
astral stamp. This comes to light in ail the outward enjoyed the highest reputation, as is indicated by 
forms of the religion, and finds particularly clear the after-effects in the myths (cf., again, the story 
expression in the cults and the mythology. This of the Flood) and the literature of exorcism, 
wide-spread astral vein most undoubtedly be re- Owing to the fact that at a later date the cult of 
garden as an inheritance from the Sumerians. In Eridu came, in a way that is not yet quite clear, to 
its origin it is connected with the remarkable be combined with the cult of Babylon, Ea as the 
conception of the world as a unity— another un- father of Marduk remained an object of living 
doubted heirloom received from the Sumerians, worship to the latest period of the Babylonian 
which Winckler has set before us so clearly, religion. He is regarded as the one of the great 
According to this view of the universe, all pheno- gods who stands nearest to mankind, and is thus 
mena in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in most ready to help in difficult situations, and who, 
heaven and on earth, are in a relation of mutual as the wise god, the lord of wisdom, has always 
correspondence. the necessary means of assistance at hand. In 

2 . The chief figures of the pantheon.— Some of particular, he helps by means of his own element, 
these have been already mentioned, but we must the healing water of the streams and the under- 
now proceed to notice and characterize them more ground springs, which play an exceedingly 
My- , ■ important part in , exorcism— the peculiar domain 

Ann (Anum) stands at the head of the supreme of the Ea-eult. Here he is assisted by his son 
divine triad— Anu, Enlil, Ea. Whatever may Marduk, who in this connexion is to be regarded 
have been the original signification of the name, it not as the city-god of Babylon, but rather as a 
was interpreted as meaning 1 heaven,* corresponding deity of Eridu, whose identification with the god 
to the Sumerian ana , 4 heaven/ and thus the deity of Babylon was only secondary. Ea’s wife is 
was regarded as the heaven-god, over-against Enl! 1 Damkina, * 

(the earth-god) and Ea (the water-god). He was Sin, the moon-god, the first of the second triad 
thought of as enthroned in heaven, especially on of gods consisting of Sin, Shamash* and Ishtar (or 
the northern pole, which is eternally at rest. Here also Sin, Shamash, and Adad), is the city-god of 
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Urn (OT Ur) in South Babylonia, where his temple, 
E-kishshirgal (‘house of light 5 ), stood. But the 
Sin-cult had a strong hold at an early date also 
at Harrftn in Mesopotamia. For even as early as 
the sources derived from Boghazkoi (middle of 
the 2nd mill. B.C.), Sin of HarrSn is mentioned. 
Here also a name readily applied to him is Bel- 
ffctrrdn, ‘lord of Harran. 5 His wife is always 
called Ningal, ‘the great lady, 5 ‘the queen. 5 His 
son is Shamash, the sun-god (in Harran, Nusku 
specially appears as the son of Sin). According 
to the one view at least, Ishtar is regarded as 
his daughter. The figure of Sin was undoubtedly 
connected from the very first with the worship of 
the moon, for the name Sin was actually used by 
the Babylonians as an appellative for the moon. 
Moreover, in the hymns addressed to Sin his 
character as moon-god is quite clear ; and it may 
be noted in this connexion that the moon-god is 
regarded as a pre-eminently benignant and well- 
disposed deity. Also connected with the moon is 
Sin’s rdle as the god of oracles, although in this 
respect he is somewhat overshadowed by Shamash, 
the oracle-god /car’ Qoxfiv. 

Shamash, the sun-god, comes next to Sin in the 
series of deities, ana is regarded as his son — a 
circumstance to be explained perhaps by a later 
sun-cult having displaced an earlier cult of the 
moon. In the case of Shamash also the name of 
the god is identical with the Babylonian and the 
common Semitic name for the sun, so that here 
also the connexion of this deity with the great 
star of day is at all events original. The sun-god, 
moreover, of Babylonian religion is always of the 
male sex ; whereas in South Arabia, e.g. t the sun 
was worshipped as a goddess. The seats of 
worship peculiar to Shamash are: in Southern 
Babylonia, Larsa ; in Northern, Sippar. In both 
of these places his temple was called E-babbar , 
* clear shining house, 5 that which 4 is as the dwell- 
ing of heaven. 5 His wife or mistress is Aja t * the 
bride. 5 As son of Sin he is also regarded as the 
brother of Ishtar. As children of his we find men- 
tioned Kettu, ‘justice, 5 and Mesharu, ‘rectitude 5 
— personifications of qualities which belong to 
Shamash pre-eminently as the supreme divine 
judge. There is further associated with him his 
charioteer, Bunene. In many hymns Shamash is 
celebrated as the sun-god, who every morning 
favours mankind with his light, who is the 
champion of all good and the enemy and avenger 
of all evil. Thus he is specially regarded, as is 
noted above, as the supreme judge in heaven and 
on the earth, to whom all legislation is ascribed (cf. 
the introduction to the laws of Hammurabi and 
the relief figure of Shamash on t£e stele contain- 
ing this code). As sun-god he was at the same 
time the supreme oracle-god, in whose name all 
soothsaying was carried on, and who was the 
patron-god of the gild of soothsaying priests which 
held so important a place in Babylonia. 

Ishtar, often placed third in the triad of divin- 
ities along with Sin and Shamash, is the most 
prominent female deity in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Starting with local cults in which, as 
a female deity, she occupied the chief place, Ishtar 
came in the end practically to absorb all other 
goddesses of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, so 
that her name became, even at an early date, a 
Bab. appellative for ‘ goddess. 5 Whether her cult, 
like that of Sin and Shamash, was from the 
beginning connected with star-worship — especially 
that of Venus — cannot be decided with certainty, 
although this connexion of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus and her character as ‘queen of heaven 5 
may go back to remote antiquity. The name 
Ishtar , whose origin and etymology are still 
matter of dispute, does not enable us to come to 


any definite conclusion on this point. As little 
can we gather any certain information from the 
Astarte figures of the other Semitic religions, 
which are in name and character closely related to 
the Babylonian Ishtar. Possibly we ought rather 
to assume a greater antiquity for her character as 
the goddess of fertility. Her principal seats of 
worship were Uruk (where she was also worshipped 
as Nana), Akkad (here worshipped as Anunitu), 
Nineveh, and Arbela. Here too, as is indicated by 
the very names Nana and Anunitu, we have un- 
doubtedly to do with what were originally in- 
dependent local deities, who came only in the 
course of time to be connected and identified. 
This no doubt also accounts for the way in which, 
in the later Assyro-Babylonian religion, quite 
heterogeneous elements are combined in the figure 
of Ishtar. Her many-sided origin is again re- 
flected in the varying genealogical relation in 
which she is placed to the other gods. Thus she 
appears at one time as the daughter of Ann, at 
another as the daughter of Sin. The following 
are the most prominent of the varied qualities of 
Ishtar. She is the goddess of love and of the liff 
of Nature in general, the goddess in whose cult* 
particularly at Uruk, temple-prostitution was a 
feature. In the mythological literature, especially 
in ‘ Ishtar 5 s descent to Hades, 5 this characteristic 
of Ishtar as the goddess of the sexual impulse 
occupies a prominent place. On the other hand, 
she is expressly the goddess of war and of the 
chase. In this aspect she is hailed with predilec- 
tion by the Assyrian kings who were lovers of war 
and the chase. The character of a mother-goddess 
appears to have been attached to the person of 
Ishtar only after the figures of other mother- 
goddesses, particularly Ninlil (Belit-ile) and 
Dam kina, had been assimilated by her. In respect 
of astral connexion, we find Ishtar associated not 
only with the planet Venus, but also with the 
brightest fixed star Sirius. Her sacred animal 
is the lion, but perhaps the dove also belongs 
to her. In the countless hymns addressed to her 
Ishtar is hailed as goddess in all the aspects men- 
tioned above. But these Ishtar-hymns some- 
times reach also a relatively high ethical level, 
glorifying her as the mightiest and most merciful 
helper of mankind, who frees from curse and sick- 
ness, and forgives sin and guilt. A unique feature 
in Bab. mythology is the relation between Ishtar 
and Tammuz (see below, under ‘Tammuz’). 

Marduk (OT Merodach), the citv-god of Baby- 
lon, is, from the point of view of his significance 
in the Bab. mythology, most closely connected 
with the fate of the city of Babylon. Just as 
Babylon came to the front politically at a late 
date as compared with the other cities of Baby- 
lonia, but thereafter always overshadowed the 
whole in importance and power, so also Marduk 
is a younger figure in the Babylonian system 
of deities, and yet he finally comes near to 
absorbing all the other gods. The meaning of 
the name Marduk has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. His temple in Babylon was called 
E-sagila (‘lofty house 5 ), with the temple- tower 
E-temenanki (‘house of the foundation of heaven 
and earth 5 ). Mention is found of his wife 
Sarpanitu (‘the silver-gleaming one 5 ), of his 
father Ea, and of his son Nabu. But this connect- 
ing of Marduk with Ea and Nabu is undoubtedly 
accounted for by an assimilation of the local cults 
of Eridu and Borsippa and their gods Ea and 
Nabfi with those of Babylon. On the other hand, 
an original feature of the Marduk-cult at Babylon 
appears to be present in the fact that his chief 
feast, the later general New Year festival <T 
Babylonia, fell at the time of the spring equinox; 
This fact, along with many other phenomenal 
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leads us to conclude that M&ruuk was essentially 
a deity who, as far as the year is concerned, was 
conceived as embodied in the spring sun bringing 
new life and light, and similarly embodied in 
the morning sun by day. At & still earlier date, 
perhaps, he was regarded m only a god of vege- 
tation, who had his chief form of manifestation 
in the reviving vegetation of spring-time. On the 
other hand, the rdle of arbiter of destiny, which 
Marduk assumes at this New Year festival, seems 
to have been first taken over from NabtL The 
same holds good with regard to further features, 
which came later to be regarded as essential 
characteristics of Marduk, although certain ori- 
ginal traits in his character may have facilitated 
this assimilation. Thus the quality of Marduk as 
the god of healing and the helper in all sickness 
and need— the rdle which he accordingly plays in 
the literature of exorcism— is derived, as we saw in 
the case of Ea, from the cult of Eridu. The same 
source, in all likelihood, is responsible for the 
emphasis laid on Marduk as the wise and prudent 
among the gods. In like manner, the rdle of 
creator, ascribed to Marduk in the Bab. mytho- 
logy, was only secondary and transferred to him 
from other gods, like Enlil of Nippur and Ea of 
Eridu— a conclusion clearly indicated by the 
respective myths themselves. The connecting of 
Marduk with one of the planets— during 'the 
supremacy of the city of Babylon, with the clear 
shming Juppiter— is certainly not original, but 
merely a product of priestly astral speculation. 
We have still to mention that the proper name 
Marduk was, in the later period, more and more 
displaced by the appellative belu f ‘the lord,* so 
that finally Marduk was almost exclusively 
designated as Bel . In like manner, his spouse 
came to be called by preference Bilit, 4 lady/ In 
the extant hymns to Marduk naturally all the 
features are reflected which were finally ascribed 
to him as the supreme being, the king of all the 
gods. Like the hymns addressed to Ishtar and 
Shamash, riie M&rduk-hymns belong to the noblest 
and relatively highest ethical products of the 
Babylonian literature. 

Nabfi (OT Nebo), the city-god of Barsip 
(Borsippa), occupied, it would seem, in the more 
ancient period before the rise of Babylon as the 
recognized capital, a more important position than 
later, when in the system of the Babylonian priest- 
hood he is regarded merely as ‘son* of Marduk 
and as ‘ recorder* of destiny at the New* Year 
festival. The name Nabu is Semitic, and signifies 
‘announcer.* What kind of ‘announcement* — 
possibly that of destiny— is in view is uncertain. 
His later function, already mentioned as recorder, 
writer of destiny, at all events favours the notion 
that the determining of destiny belonged originally 
to him, and was perhaps transferred from him to 
Marduk. NabU is regarded not only as the writer 
of destiny, hut in general as the god of the art of 
writing and of science. Among other essential 
qualities of Nabu we have to note that he often 
appears as a god of vegetation— probably one of the 
most original traits in his nature. On the other hand, 
Nabfi probably owes his connexion with a planet — 
latterly Mercury, in the pre-Babylonian period pos- 
sibly Juppiter— to priestly speculation, which drew 
all the deities into its astro-mythological system. 
The same reason will account also for sporadic 
references associating him with the darker half of 
the year, in opposition to Marduk, the god of the 
bright half. The. temple of Nabu in Borsippa 
bore the na m&E-mda { 1 perpetual house *}, with the 
tower E-uriminanki (‘house of the seven rulers of 
heaven and earth*). Naha’s wife is called Tash- 
metUy a personification of an abstract idea, 
‘ audience/ without much living content. Nana, 


too, frequently appears as the wife of Nabu, and so 
does Nisaba the goddess of corn. 

Ninib is merely the conventional pronunciation 
of the name of & chief god of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Unfortunately we are still in ignorance 
m to the real phonetic reading of the name. 
Lately, indeed, we have got nearer the goal by the 
discovery that the Aramaic reproduction of the 
name of this god was composed of the consonants 
r -n~w-S4 ; but opinion is still divided as to the Bab. 
prototype of this Aram, equivalent. Ninib origin- 
ally belonged to the cult which had its seat at 
Nippur. Here he was regarded as the first-born 
son of Enlil, and the third of a triad composed of 
father, mother, and son { Enlil, Ninlii and Ninib), 
which we encounter in a similar fashion in most 
of the old Bab. seats of worship. His essential 
character is that of a mighty hero, who victoriously 
casts down all opposing powers— the aspect under 
which he was afterwards taken over by the 
Assyrians as specially the god of war and the 
chase. In this aspect Zamama of Kish closely 
resembles Ninib, and is occasionally directly 
identified with him. At the same time, Ninib is 
a god of healing— a quality which is specially 
ascribed also to his wife Gula , the great physician, 
the guardian patroness of the hewing art. He is 
further regarded as a god of the fields —a trait which 
brings him into clow contact with Nmgirsu, the 
city-god of Lag&ah, a deity who in later times was 
very often directly identified with Ninib. Here 
again, perhaps, as in the similar case of N&bt, it 
m possible that this relation to vegetation is one 
of the oldest features in the character of Ninib. 
On the other hand, the solar and astral traits in 
Ninib may again be due to his introduction into 
the priestly astro-mythological system. As far 
as his solar character is concerned, it is still doubt- 
ful whether he is to be regarded m connected 
with the morning and spring sun, or rather to be 
thought of as associated, with the sun of noon and 
summer. The planet associated with him is called 
Kaim&nu (K&w&d) — the name in the Babylonian 
period at least for Saturn, but perhaps in the 
earlier period for Mars. In the heaven of fixed 
stars he was localized in Orion, and it is very likely 
that the conception of the constellation of Orion as 
a warrior goes back to the elevation of the war- 
like Ninib to the skies. 


Nergal is properly the city-god of Kuiu (OT 
Cuthah), where his temple 'bore the name of 
JB-shitlam. The (Sumerian) name Nergal is un- 
fortunately of uncertain significance, although the 
pronunciation is fixed by its reproduction m the 
OT and on other grounds. Nergal has quite a 
peculiar position in the Babylonian pantheon and 
mythology, 'being expressly the god of the under 
world, ruler of the realm of the dead, and as such 
the husband of Eresh~kiga & 9 the sovereign lady of 
the under world {although goddesses with other 
names — La$ (Lax) and Maraltu— are associated with 
him as city-goddesses of Cuthah}. It is very 
questionable, however, whether this relation of 
Nergal to the realm of the dead is original, and 
not a later development due to some other trait in 
his character, or some peculiarity of the city of 
Cuthah. Thus Nergal is also a god of plague 
and fever, and as such stands very close to Ira, the 
“ lague-god proper, and Is often identified with 
im. Like Ninib, he also appears, as the god of 
war and of the chase. Again, in the same way as 
Ninib, he also appears as a benevolent god of the 
fields, granting fertility. It is possible, as was 
suggested in the case of Ninib, that in this 
relation to vegetation is to be found the original 
feature of his character. On the other hand, the 
solar and astral associations may in his case also 
be secondary. For the connexion of Nergal with 
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the sun, the destructive influence of the noonday 
and midsummer sun would be the determining 
factor. As far as connexion with the planets is 
concerned, he was, at least in the Babylonian 
period, associated with Mars, but possibly at an 
earlier date with Saturn. In the firmament of 
fixed stars he was probably represented in the 
constellation of Leo (which was known in the 
Babylonian age), as we meet elsewhere with the 
lion as the symbol of Nergal. 

Nusku (or Nushku), the meaning of whose 
name is still uncertain, belongs to the cult-group 
of Nippur, where he appears as the great pleni- 
potentiary of Enlil. Besides, he is met with m the 
sphere of Sin of Harran, and is here occasionally 
introduced directly as the son of Sin. As to his 
nature, we are at least certain that he is a god of 
light. Frequently his name even alternates with 
that of the fire-god Girru (Gibil). Hence, like the 
latter, Nusku is ethically regarded as the enemy 
and conqueror of all evil and the promoter of all 
good. As thus connected with the moon-god Sin, 
Nusku is specially associated with the sickle of the 
crescent moon. 

Girru (the Sem. form of the Sumer. Gibil) is the 

S srsonification of fire, the fire-god proper of the 
ab. pantheon. As such, he is, for instance, the 
god of smith-craft ; he is also the god of the holy 
sacrificial fire. But, above all, he readily assumes 
an ethical aspect, as the terrible god, who destroys 
evil by his purifying fire. 

Ramman (also called Adad) is the special storm- 
and thunder-god of the Babylonians. Both forms 
of his name, Ramman and Adad, of which the 
latter is the more common in Assyria, are of 
Semitic origin, and may refer to the roar of the 
thunderstorm. It is likely that the designation 
Adad is not native to Assyro-Babylonia, but 
goes back to the Western Semitic Radad . But 
in any case the figure of a storm-god as such is 
of very old standing in the Babylonian pantheon, 
being found even in the Sumerian period, when he 
seems to have borne the name Ishfcur . The great 
importance assigned to the storm-god in the Baby- 
lonian pantheon is evident not only from the rdle 
which he plays in the myths {e.g. the story of 
the Flood), but also, e.g., from the fact that, in the 
official lists of the gods, he often occupies the third 
lace in the second divine triad, namely, Sin, 
hamash, and Adad, instead of the usual Sin, 
Shamash, and Ishtar. As storm-god he was natur- 
ally hailed as the giver of the beneficent rains; 
while, on the other hand, by withholding rain he 
could bring drought and famine on the land. In his 
aspect as thunder-god he is readily viewed as one 
who by his thunder and lightning destroys the host 
of the enemy. His symbol is the thunderbolt, his 
sacred animal the ox. In Babylonia, among other 
seats of Ramman - worship, there is mention of 
Karkara and Khallab ; in Assyria, at the ancient 
capital Ashshur, a temple was consecrated to him in 
common with Anu, who is represented as his father. 
Ramman also appears with Shamash as the god of 
oracles. The name of his wife is given as Shala. 

Tammuz is a deity who occupies an altogether 
unique position in the Bab. pantheon. He does 
not oelong to the number of the great principal 
gods. His cult must, notwithstanding, have en- 
joyed great prestige. This is indicated by the fact 
that the Tammuz-cult survived in the lands adjoin- 
ing Babylonia on the west, and in the post-Baby- 
lonian period. The name Tammuz is derived from 
the Sumer. Dumuzi , and signifies literally ‘real 
child > ; the older form is Dumuzi-zuab = ‘ real child 
of the water-depths.’ He is described as the god 
of the green plant-growth, which is produced and 
nourished by fresh water. For Tammuz is essenti- 
ally the god of vegetation, whose reviving in spring 


and withering in midsummer this deity personifies. 
Our sources do not, so far at least, enable us to 
decide whether (as in the Egyptian Osiris-cult and 
probably in the later Tammuz- Adonis-cult outside 
Babylonia) the native Bab. Tammuz-cult saw in 
that deity a figure of human life with its growth 
and decay, and even included the hope of a continu- 
ance of life for man after death. One of the main 
features of this cult is the mourning for the prema- 
ture death of the youthful Tammuz, which found 
expression in the weeping for him by male and 
female professional mourners — a custom witnessed 
to by a number of hymns referring to it. There 
are. also traces of a joyous festival in honour of the 
revivification of Tammuz. The myth of T amm uz 
brings him into close connexion with Ishtar, making 
him her husband, or rather her lover. True, it is 
Ishtar also at whose door, according to the Gil- 
gamesh epic, lies the responsibility for the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz. But side by side with this 
appears another conception, for instance in several 
Tammuz- hymns and in the so-called ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ according to which it is Ishtar 
that follows Tammuz to the depths of the under 
world and seeks to bring him up again. The sister 
of Tammuz, Geshtinanna, is also found playing 
this part. 

Ashshur, the national god of the Assyrians, also 
deserves special mention. Originally the local god 
of the city bearing the same name, the old capital 
of Assyria, Ashshur thus gained the position of 
supreme god of Assyria. As such he appears at 
the time of the Assyrian supremacy especially as a 
god of war, who during campaigns gives the As- 
syrian kings victory over their enemies, and calls 
them to hold sway over all nations. It is easy to 
understand how all that was attributed originally 
to the supreme gods of Babylon — such as Anu, 
Enlil, and Marduk — came to be transferred, not 
only in the mythology but elsewhere, to Ashshur, as 
the chief god of Assyria. Thus, e.g., he undertakes 
the conflict with the sea-monster Tiamat, which 
plays so large a part in the Bah. Creation epic. 

Finally, mention must be made of the names 
Igigi and Anunnaki — designations for the Bah. 
deities as a whole, in their arrangement as gods of 
heaven and gods of the earth (under world). In 
the astral sense, in particular, we have to under- 
stand by the Igigi the gods who were thought of 
as embodied in the stars above the horizon ; while 
the star-gods, who had sunk below the horizon, 
were regarded as Anunnaki. 

Alongside of the great gods, properly speaking, 
whose chief representatives have Been described 
above, the Babylonians included in their religious 
system a great number of lesser divine beings. 
These again were divided into those who mani- 
fested a character positively good and well-disposed 
to mankind, and those who showed a disposition 
positively hostile to man, and a desire to injure 
him. To the good spirits belong, among others, the 
guardian deities (god and goddess), one of whom 
was supposed to he assigned to every man. The 
evil demons by a favourite conception make their 
appearance in groups of seven. They play a very 
important part in the literature of exorcism, as all 
misfortune and sickness against which the exor- 
cisms were directed were traced back to their evil 
influence. In the same category with these evil 
demons were placed the spirits of the dead, the 
ghosts, to whom all kinds of hostile action towards 
the living were ascribed. 

3. The myths and epics.— In the study of the 
Babylonian religion we have at our command a 
considerable treasure of myths and epics. The 
following is a list of those which are most im- 

E ortant for our purpose, and thus far best known 
:om the excavations : the Creation and cognate 
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myths the Adapa myth, the story of the Flood legend proper* we have in the myth of Adapa a 
‘ vfth the other Atrakhasls myths and the myth of story which seems intended to explain the mortality 
the primeval kings, the Ira myth, the Labbu of man as opposed to the immortality of the gods, 
myth, the Zu myth, the Etana myth, Nergal and Adapa, a son of Ea* has received from his father & 
Eresh-kigal, Isiitar's descent to Hades* the Gib high degree of wisdom— hence his designation 4 the 
«*&mesh epic. Most of these literary remains are superlatively prudent* (AirakkasMj— hut not the 
derived, in the form in which we now have them, gilt of eternal life. On account of an act of vio- 
f or the* greater part, from the library of Ashur- fence committed by him, he is cited to appear before 
ban i pal. But internal and external evidence shows the throne of Ami, the god of heaven. Adapa 
that their composition belongs to a much earlier here had the opportunity, by partaking of the food 
period. In the case of some of them we have even ami water of life which Ann offered him* of acquir- 
aetuai copies of an earlier date (c. 2000-1500 B,C.}. ing immortality for himself. But* acting on a prior 
(a) The Creation.— This part of the Babylonian counsel of Ea, he rejected the offered gifts, and thus 
mythology— partially known to us, even before forfeited eternal life. 

the re-discovery of ancient Babylonia, from the (e) Between the Creation and the Flood the Bab, 
Greek tradition of Berossus— receives fullest treat- mythical chronology* at least as we know it from 
ment in the cuneiform mythological literature in Berossus,— the cuneiform originals supply as yet 
the seven-tablet epic Enuma elish, so called from only sporadic traces* — interposes a list of ten 
its opening words. The contents are briefly as primeval kings, of whom the hero of the Flood, 
follows: Before the heavens and the earth were Utnapishtim- A t rakhams (in Berossus* Ximtkros), 
made, the primeval father Apsft and the primeval is the last The inscriptions hitherto have yielded 
mother Tiamat (both personifications of the prim- no details concerning any of these kings except 
eval ocean) along with their son Mumniu were in the seventh in Berossus* list, Kvedoranrhfm, Ac- 
existence. From these in a succession of genera- cording to them, Kn med u ran ki the native form 
lions sprang the gods. Apsil and TiAmat, disturbed of the name— was king in Sippar, the city of the 
in the peace they had up to this time enjoyed* and sun-god Hhamash. The latter adopted him as Ids 
accordingly discontented with the new condition associate* and taught him all the secrete of the 
of affairs* devise a plan against the new world of soothsayer’s art. Hence Knmedur&nki was re- 
gods. Apsff perishes at this stage. But Tifmi&t gardcd by the Babylonians as the ancestor of tte 
vigorously prosecutes the scheme, and chooses for highly esteemed soothsaying priests, 
herself anew husband and assistant in the person (r/) It is most likely the same Atrakhmh as the 
of Kingu* to whom she gives the tablets of destiny, hero of the legend of the Flood that meets us in 
She attracts a section of gods to her side* and another mythical story. This myth tells how all 
creates a number of monsters — the eleven— to help kinds of plague* blight, pestilence, famine, and 
her in the battle against the gods. The contest at sickness were’ sent upon men by Enlil, the lord of 
once begins. After several other gods have at* gods, on account of their constantly repeated trans- 
tempted in vain to overcome Tiamat, Marduk at gressions. But Atrakhasls, who also appears in 
last offers to enter the lists against her. But he this myth as a confidant of Ea, always succeeds 
stipulates that* if he is victorious, the highest place by his intercession in securing the cessation of the 
among the gods shall in future belong to him. In judgment. The connexion of this with the Flood 
a solemn conclave of the gods this condition is myth is probably that the Flood was thought of 
accepted, and homage is done to him as the future as the last great judgment of Enlil on men be- 
king of the gods. Then comes a detailed and most cause of their continual relapses into sin— a judg- 
vivid picture of the preparations for the battle of ment from which there was no escape except for 
Marduk with Ti&mat and of the battle itself. Atrakhasls himself. 

Marduk proves victor, and puts an end to Tiamat. (e) It is not so certain whether the myth of the 
He then tarns his attention to the gods in her train, destroying god Ira should be placed in the same 
overcomes these also, and makes them prisoners, category, i.e. among the judgments preceding the 
In the same way he renders harmless the monsters Flood. In this myth Ira’s plenipotentiary, Isflum, 
she has created to assist her, and finally her hus- at his command traverses all lands, and works a 
band Kingu suffers the same fate. Marduk then frightful carnage among men. 
returns to the corpse of Tiamat and cuts it in two {/) The Bab. Flood narrative, like that of the 
parts, from which he fashions the heavens and the Creation, was long known from the pages of 
earth. Then follow the several acts of creation. Berossus. In the original recovered by the ex- 
Aceounts have been discovered of the formation cavations, the story forms part of the Gilgamesh 
of the heavenly bodies, and, after a large gap, the epic, although there are clear indications that It 
beginning of an account of the creation of man. once existed Independently. The chief features 
The whole concludes with a hymn to Marduk as of the story are briefly as follows. The gods in 
the creator-god. It is worthy of note that this solemn assembly determine to send a flood in 
version of the Creation myth is clearly adapted to ; order to punish men for their sins (this is plainly 
the position of Marduk as city-god of Babylon, the stated, at least at the close of the narrative), 
tole of creator being ascribed to him, although in The god Ea, who had been present at the council, 
other versions and at other centres of worship it reveals this design to a proteg^ of his, Utna- 
was filled by such gods .as Anu, Enlil, or Ea. pishtim — also called Atrakhasls, * the superlatively 
The creation of the world by Marduk forms at the prudent ’—of the city of Shuriupak, and commands 
same time the festal legend of the Babylonian New him to build a ship for his safety, and to take 
Year festival, the creation of the world being evi- living creatures of every kind with him into it 
dently paralleled with the annual reviving of nature Utnapishtim carries out the command, builds his 
m the spring. Alongside of this highly detailed ship according to a scale supplied by the god, and 
version of the Creation myth we possess a shorter introduces his family and relatives, as well as all 
one, which, apart from a number of other marked kinds of animals, into it. Shortly before the be* 
variations differs from the other particularly in ginning of the flood, wh am advent had been pre- 
tins, that it knows nothing of the battle of Marduk viously indicated to him by a divine sign, he 
with Tiamat, but describes the world as arising-- enters the ship himself and closes the door, en- 
here also out of the ocean without conflict, in trusting the steersman with the guidance of the 
a peaceful m * rm f vessel. Early next morning the flood breaks 
(o) While, as yet at least, we cannot prove the forth, accompanied by violent storms and thick 
existence m Babylon of a so-called Paradise darkness. The gods themselves are afraid of the 
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flood, and ascend to heaven. The mother of the 
gods laments over the destruction of her human 
offspring, and repents having given her assent to 
the flood in the conclave of the gods. Six days 
and six nights the flood rages. But on the seventh 
day the sea is calm and the storm ceases. Utna- 
pishtim opens an air-hole, and the light falls on 
his cheeks. Then land begins to appear, and the 
ship grounds on the mountain Nisir. After seven 
days, Utnapishtim lets a dove fly from the ship. 
But she comes back because she finds no resting- 
place. The same happens with a swallow, which 
Utnapishtim next sets free. At last a raven, 
which was the third bird liberated, does not re- 
turn, having settled down to feed. Then Utna- 
pishtim brings out all that are in the ship, and 
offers a sacrifice, whose sweet smell the gods per- 
ceive with pleasure. Then follows a scene in 
which the mother of the gods and Ea wrangle 
with Enlil for having caused the flood. Enlil 
himself, however, is enraged that all men did 
not perish, and that one, Utnapishtim, with his 
family, has been saved. In the end, however, he 
changes his mind, and even endows Utnapishtim 
and his wife with the divine nature, and removes 
them to the realm far distant, to the ‘ estuary of 
the streams.’ 

We do not purpose here to discuss the real 
meaning of the Babylonian Flood myth — a subject 
on which the opinions of students are very much 
divided. We may say, however, that in all pro- 
bability no actual historical occurrence is even 
reflected in it ; it is more likely that we have to 
do with a nature myth whose background is 
formed by events in the daily and yearly course 
of the sun. 

(g) The subject of the Labbu myth is the raging of 
a fabulous lion-like monster, allied with a mythical 
water-serpent, against men on the earth. After 
vain attempts on the part of other gods, one god 
finally succeeds in overcoming this lion {labbu), 
and thereby procures for himself divine supremacy, 
as Marduk did after his victory over Tiamat. 

{h) The Zu myth relates how the tablets of 
destiny, whose possession ensures the supreme 
power, were once stolen from Enlil by the storm- 
god Zu. Here, again, the supremacy is promised 
to whoever recovers the tablets from Zu. And, as 
in the case of Tiamat and of Labbu, it happens that 
various gods make vain attempts till at last — for so 
we may complete the defective text — one of them 
is successful. 

(i) The Etana myth has for its principal figure 
Etana, a primeval hero, who seems to be regarded 
as the founder of the kingship on earth. In order 
to bring about the happy birth of his son, who is 
to be the first king on earth, he applies, by the 
advice of Shamash, to the eagle for help to bring 
from heaven the medicinal herb which shall secure 
a safe delivery. Etana, seated upon the eagle, 
undertakes a journey, described with epic fulness 
of detail, to the highest heaven, to the throne of the 
queen of heaven, Ishtar, where the wonder-working 

E lant is kept. But when he has almost reached 
is goal, Etana is overcome with fear, and drags 
the eagle down with him till both fall on the earth. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion is wanting, but pre- 
sumably it was to the effect that the child, in 
spite of the deadly fall of Etana, came happily 
into the world and became the ruler of the land. 
The same myth further tells how this eagle, as an 
enemy of the serpent, once devoured its brood, in 
return for which the serpent plucked his wings and 
left him in a pitiable condition in a ditch. This 
event seems to have taken place before the flight 
to heaven with Etana ; hence we may assume that, 
after his misfortune with the serpent, the eagle 
regained his lost powers. 


(j) The myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal tells how 
Nergal effected a violent entrance into the under 
world and threatened its goddess, Eresh-kigal, 
but afterwards became her husband and king of 
that realm. The visit of Nergal to the lower 
world was occasioned by a dispute, caused by 
N ergal, between Eresh-kigal and the gods of the 
upper world. In his passage he is accompanied by 
twice seven fever-demons. 

{ty The following are the principal points in the 
so-called Descent of Ishtar to Hades . Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, directs her steps to the realm 
of the dead, which, so far as its appearance and 
inhabitants are concerned, is painted in the 
darkest colours. On arriving at the door of the 
realm of death, she imperiously demands entrance 
from the doorkeeper, and, on the command of 
Eresh-kigal, this is granted. At every one of the 
seven doors, however, an article of clothing is 
taken from her by the doorkeepers, so that finally 
she has to enter the kingdom of the dead perfectly 
naked. Here she is imprisoned by Namtaru, at 
the command of his mistress Eresh-kigal. Coinci- 
dent with Ishtar’s descent to the lower world, all 
sexual intercourse ceases on earth among both 
men and animals. In this extremity Ea inter- 
poses. He creates a messenger, Situshunamir, 
and sends him to the under world, with the 
result that Eresh-kigal, although against her will, 
commands Namtaru to sprinkle Ishtar with * water 
of life ’ and to lead her out through the seven doors 
of the under world, restoring her garments as she 
goes. The conclusion of the mythical narrative 
then refers, in a way as yet not very clearly 
understood, to Tammuz, the youthful husband of 
Ishtar, and his worship, which seems to be con- 
nected with the cult of the dead. 

(1) The Gilgamesh epic is, so far as we can now 
judge, the most extensive epic poem of the Baby- 
lonians. It is specially rich in mythological 
matter, and hence, in spite of its being for the 
most part a heroic epic, its main contents deserve 
to be indicated here. The story is as follows. 
Gilgamesh is the ruler of the city of Uruk. His 
yoke rests heavily on the citizens. In answer to 
the prayer of the people of Uruk, the goddess 
Aruru creates Eabani in order that he may go on 
adventures with Gilgamesh. Eabani, a creature 
possessed of great strength of body and violent 
sensual desires, dwells at first in the steppes with 
the wild beasts. It is only by means of a variety 
of treacherous devices, among which the seductive 
arts of a prostitute play the chief rdle, that he can 
be prevailed upon to enter Uruk and become the 
companion of Gilgamesh. Together, the two make 
an expedition to the cedar mountain in the East, 
where dwells the goddess Ishtar — probably the 
city-goddess of Uruk, who had been carried off by 
the Elamites-- guarded by the watchman Hum- 
baba. Their aim is to kill the watchman and 
obtain possession of Ishtar. After a fierce conflict, 
Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed in slaying Hum- 
baba. Ishtar then offers her love to the victorious 
Gilgamesh, who, however, repels her advances, 
because she has had many lovers and has always 
destroyed them. Highly incensed at this affront, 
Ishtar gets her father Anu to create the ox of 
heaven, and sends him against Gilgamesh to de- 
stroy him. But Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed 
in slaying the ox, and thereby rouse afresh the 
wrath of Ishtar, who is besides cruelly taunted 
by Eabani. It may be as a consequence of this 
conduct that we find Eabani attacked by severe 
sickness which ends in his death. Gilgamesh, 
deeply affected by the death of his comrade, 
hurries unresting over the steppes. His object 
is to seek in the far distance, at ‘ the estuary of 
the streams,’ his deified ancestor, Utnapishtim— 
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also called Khasisatra (Atrakhasis), * the super- 
latively wise'— the hero of the Flood. But the 
way is exceedingly difficult. First it leads through 
the uncultivated steppe, where lions have their 
dens; then it goes through the dark mountain 
Mashu, whose entrance is guarded by two terrible 
scorpion-like men, who only with difficulty allow 
him to pass. When he emerges on the other side 
of the mountain Mashu, Gilgamesh comes to a 
wonderful park of the gods, lying on the seashore, 
where the goddess Sabifcu, covered with a veil, 
sits on the ‘throne of the sea.’ From her Gib 
gamesh receives directions as to the way to Uina- 
pishtim, and is advised to apply to his boatman in 
the neighbourhood that he may ferry him over the 
sea and the 1 water of death * to his great ancestor. 
Gilg&mesh follows this counsel, finds the boatman, 
and after all kinds of adventures, especially in 
crossing the ‘water of death/ he reaches Utna- 
pishtim. That hero imparts to the new arrival 
instruction regarding the meaning of human life, 
and, at his request, gives him a detailed account 
of the Flood and or his own translation to his 
present dwelling-place at the close of the Flood. 
It is. In fact, the Babylonian account of the Beluga, 
shortly sketched above, which is here interwoven 
as an episode into the Gilg&mesh epic. At the 
close of this narrative, Utnapishtim and his wife 
have recourse to all kinds of magic manipulations, 
in order to assist their guest to 1 life/ but only 
with very imperfect success. By direction of 
Utnapishtim, the boatman then causes Gilg&mesh 
to bathe at the place of purification, and thereafter 
embarks with him to restore him to his home. 
Gilg&mesh luckily finds in the deep waters a 
wonder-working plant mentioned by Utnapishtim, 
to which he gives the name ‘ when grey-haired, the 
man becomes young again/ This he intends to 
take with him to uruk, to eat it, and to return 
to the condition of youth. But on the way the 
wondrous plant is snatched from him by a serpent. 
Great lamentation follows. Finally, along with 
the boatman, he reaches Uruk, but without the 

E lanfc. The conclusion of the epic then relates 

ow Gilg&mesh, by means of necromancy, enters 
into communication with the spirit of his dead 
friend Eabani, and obtains information from him 
regarding the nature of the realm of the dead. 

# 4. The realm of the dead and belief in a future 
life. — The ideas of the Babylonians regarding a life 
after death are to be discovered from various pass- 
ages in the mythological literature containing 
descriptions of the realm of the dead: e.g. the 
Descent of Isht&r to Hades, the Ilnd, Xth, and 
Xllth tablets of the Gilg&mesh epic, the myth of 
Nergai and Eresh-kigal, and a variety of sporadic 
passages. On the other hand, certain pictorial 
representations, the so-called Hades reliefs, which 
were formerly regarded as pictures of funeral rites 
and of the Babylonian hell, cannot, according to 
later investigation, be viewed in this light. The 
Bab. realm of the dead is depicted in the above 
passages as a dark place under the surface of the 
earth, full of dust, wherein the dead, clothed in 
"ringed raiment, spend a shadowy existence, having 
the dust of the earth as their food. The approach 
to this home of the dead appears to be situated in 
the western region of the earth, and is effected 
through seven gates, and therefore seven walls. 
The entrance is guarded by sentinels. The fate of 
the dead in the lower world seems to vary accord- 
ing to the way in which they passed from life— 
those, for instance, who fell in battle obtain a 
relatively endurable lot (drinking pure water} — or 
according to the degree in which they are provided 
with offerings by surviving relatives. The worst 
fate, according to Bab. notions, that could befall a 
dead person was to remain unburied. The judg- 


ment, too, which the A nunnahi pronounced at the 
entrance of & dead man into the under world no 
doubt determined largely the conditions of his so- 
journ there. The ruler of the realm of the dead 
is the goddess Eresh-kigal, also called Ali&tu, who 
is enthroned in a palace as queen. Her husband 
appears, sometimes as. Nerg&l and again .as Ninazu. 
To her retinue belong also Belit-seri, the great 
reeorderess of the under world, and N am tar u, the 
attendant of Eresh-kigal, who carries out her com- 
mands. In this place of the departed there is also 
to be found a spring of * the water of life/ which 
seems to be under the control of the A mumaki. 
The fate of the dead in the under world seems, 
according to Bab. conceptions, to have been unalter- 
able and permanent. Thus far, at all events, no 
certain traces have been found in the Bab. litera- 
ture of any belief in a general resurrection or In 
the transmigration of souls. The deification of the 
kings in the old Bab. period — partial 1 y during 
their lifetime and especially after their death— is 
to be otherwise interpreted, and proves nothing 
regarding a belief in a general resurrection. 

The cult of the dead had an important place in 
Babylonia and Assyria, although not nearly to the 
same extent as in Egypt. Among it* rites were 
the arranging of the obsequies, coupled with the 
appropriate funeral dirge and the usual mourning 
ceremonies, as well m the regular provision of food 
and drink as offerings to the departed. The method 
of disposing of the corpse was. always, at least in 
the historic period (as we learn from the inscrip- 
tions and the excavations), that of burial ; and all 
kinds of ornaments and u tonsils accompanied the 
body into the grave. 

5. Soothsaying and exorcism. — Soothsaying 
and exorcism in their various forms play a very 
large rdle in the Bab. religion. Both of these arts 
were not merely practised unofficially, but formed 
an important part of the official State religion. 
Thus in all the inscriptions of the Bab. and Assyr. 
kings, from the earliest to the latest date, we read 
of their having recourse to the soothsayer and 
exorcist at every critical moment of their under- 
takings as well as in connexion with all important 
religious ceremonies. This accounts for the high 
esteem which was always enjoyed by the priestly 
soothsayer and the priestly exorcist in Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the mim reason the texts relat- 
ing to soothsaying and exorcism are so exceedingly 
numerous as to form the chief component of the 
whole Bab. religious literature. 

The principal 'spheres from which the soothsayer 
drew his omens were the heavens— particularly 
solar, lunar, and planetary phenomena— and entrails 
—particularly the liver of sheep offered, in sacrifice. 
Thus, astrology on the one hand and examination 
of livers on the other could almost be described as 
the characteristic features of Bab. soothsaying. 
There were, however, numerous other phenomena 
from which omen® were obtained. Thus, even as 
early as the Hammurabi period, we have texts re- 
lating to hyarom&ney. There are also numerous 
instances of soothsaying from dreams, from the 
action of animals of all kinds, especially from the 
flight of birds, from unnatural phenomena such 
as monstrous births — human or animal, — from 
atmospheric changes, and, so on. The copious Bab. 
literature on the subject consists of exhaustive 
catechism-like text-books for the soothsaying 
priests. All possible occurrences are casuistically 
stated, and their various interpretations given, 
according to a scheme such as the following: ‘If 
such and such is the condition of the liver of the 
sheep, then the king (or the land) will have such 
and such an experience (happy or otherwise). 5 In- 
scribed clay models of sheep livers, of which only 
two specimens have an yet been discovered, were 
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even used to educate in this kind of soothsaying. 
There have also come down to us very minute in- 
structions regarding the ritual to be observed in 
practising the art in question. The patron of the 
soothsaying priests was Shamash, although Adad’s 
name is frequently coupled with his as occupying a 
secondary place. 

From a religious point of view a much higher 
stage than this act of soothsaying in the narrower 
sense exhibits is to be found in oracular responses 
of a comforting and encouraging character, which 
were given by priests and especially by priestesses, 
in the name of the deity. But the extant litera- 
ture belonging to this department cannot with 
certainty be dated earlier than the 7 th cent., the 
time of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. 

The art of exorcism occupies a similarly import- 
ant place in the Assyro-Babylonian religion. The 
priest-exorcist found his sphere of work especially 
in cases of sickness, where the function of the 
physician was only gradually evolved from that 
of the exorcist. It was the duty of the latter to 
remove the ban which was supposed to lie on the 
sick person, and to drive out the hostile demons 
who had presumably caused the trouble. But in 
addition to cases of actual sickness, the exorcist 
was called in whenever there was any suspicion of 
enchantment by evil demons or human beings — 
witches and wizards — who were conceived to act as 
the instruments of demons. In the same way it 
fell to the exorcist to assist at all kinds of cere- 
monial actions, such as the consecration of temples, 
the erection of pictures of the gods, etc., and also 
at the worship oi the dead — in short, on every occa- 
sion on which men believed they had to fear the 
interposition of hostile divine powers, and where 
accordingly the exorcist by means of his charms 
would be able to counteract the activity of evil 
spirits. The means used by the exorcist in the 
ritual consisted, in the first place, in the repetition 
of incantations, a huge mass of which have been 
handed down to us in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
literatures. In addition, there were a great many 
ritual actions, such as sprinkling with water, smear- 
ing the body of the patient, the practice of symbolic | 
ceremonies such as the burning of all kinds of 
objects, and the like. An important r61e was 
played also by the penitent who was the subject of 
exorcism. He had to take a multiform part in the 
whole proceeding, by recitation and various other 
actions, such as casting himself on the ground, 
kneeling, etc. As in the case of soothsaying so in 
the service of exorcism, an extremely complicated 
ritual was in use, of which we possess extensive 
fragments in the form of texts relating to liturgical 
arrangements. Ea and Marduk appear as the 
chief gods of the exorcist cult. Ericfu, the seat of 
Ea’s worship, is regarded as the home of the rites 
of exorcism. 

6 . Hymns and prayers.— The Bab. hymns and 
prayers to the gods reach a much higher religious 
level than the extensive literature of soothsaying 
and exorcism. Here again a large literature is at 
our disposal, although much of it is unfortunately 
as yet in a very fragmentary condition. This 
hymn-literature, as we are now able to prove from 
identical copies belonging to the oM Bab. period, 
emanated preponderatingly from this very early 
date. From that time they were handed down 
with little variation, through thousands of years, 
to the latest times of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
We obtain from these hymns valuable insight into 
the religious ideas of the earliest Babylonian period. 
On the other hand, they can hardly be used as 
sources for the knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonian 
religion of the later epochs. For this we have 
rather to take account of the prayers and hymn- 
like invocations which are frequently introduced 


in the royal inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. rulers, 
and whose date can thus he exactly fixed. It must 
also he noted that the Babylonian hymnology, so 
far as yet known, is almost exclusively of a litur- 
gical character. Further, by far the greater 
number of the hymns in question belong to the 
ritual of exorcism, although the connexion of a 
hymn with this cult must often have been only 
secondary. As to form, the Bab. hymns are, as 
was to be expected, characterized by a strongly 
marked rhythm. This strikes the eye at once from 
the fact that the verses each occupy a separate 
line, and often half-verses are indicated by the 
writing being in columns. The same impression 
is made on the eye by the frequent combination of 
two verses into a double verse. Similar phenomena 
are found in the other poetical literature of the 
Babylonians, in the myths, epics, incantations, etc. 

Most of the liturgical pieces, so far as they 
are not formulae for exorcism, consist of festal 
hymns in honour of a god or goddess. These were 
sung by the priests or priestesses on the parti- 
cular feast days, and were intended for the glori- 
fication of a particular deity — often through the 
description of his exploits as portrayed in the 
myths. Thus we possess a series of New Year 
hymns, which were intended to be sung at 
the New Year festival, Marduk’s festival in the 
spring. So there are a number of hymns to 
Tammiiz, which no doubt were used especially on 
the occasions of the weeping for Tammuz and the 
rejoicing for his return. In the case of many 
otner hymns, such, for instance, as those to Sin, 
Shamash, or Ishtar, there is little doubt that these 
also were intended mainly for festivals in honour 
of these deities. On the other hand, the numerous 
incantation hymns, as is at once indicated through 
their frequent introduction into the exorcistic 
liturgies, were destined for the mouth either of the 
priest or of the penitent, to he employed for purposes 
of exorcism. These incantation formulae, like the 
act of exorcism itself, exhibit a fixed type, the 
different successive acts of the ritual finding 
expression in the hymn, now in a shorter and now 
in a longer form. In the case of the priest we 
have the recitation of his credentials, the de- 
scription of the action of the demon, the praise of 
the god who overcomes the hostile demon, and 
finally the act of exorcism proper. . In the case of 
the penitent, there is the confession of sin, the 
singing of a lament, the repetition of a penitential 
litany, and, finally, the offering of a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the singing of a hymn of praise 
for the divine help received. So far as their 
contents are concerned, we constantly encounter, 
alike in the festal hymns and the incantation 
formulae, the most elevated religious and ethical 
conceptions to be met with in the whole Babylonian 
literature. 

7 . Temples, priests, sacrifices* rites, festivals. — 
The inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest 
period, all go to show how numerous were the 
temples which the Babylonians and Assyrians 
erected for the worship of their gods. Not only 
had every citv-god his chief sanctuary at his 
special seat of worship, hut also all the gods 
belonging to the same group with him, as well as 
a multitude of gods outside it, had temples erected 
for their worship, at least in all the larger cities. 
The structural plan of the Babylonian temple can 
to a certain extent be gathered from the numerous 
inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. kings relating to 
temples built by them. Lately our information has 
been extended by the discoveries in Nippur, Baby- 
lon, and Ashshur, where a number of ground-plans 
have been unearthed. Allowing for all kinds of 
variations in detail, the general type of building 
seems to have been as follows. A large rectangular 
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court, approached through a smaller fore-court, 
occupied the principal space. At the end farthest 
from the entrance there was a small sanctuary, 
the most holy place of the temple, where the 
image of the got! was set up. At the sides of the 
great hall there were to he round a variety of side- 
chambers, used for keeping the temple- vessels, 
and as apartments for the priests. The temple 
proper had attached to it a storeyed tower {ziqqurat) 
rising from a square foundation. This tower was 
regarded as specially sacred, and bore a special 
name. Like the temple as a whole, the tower in 
particular was looked on as an earthly copy of the 
world-structure, which was also conceived as of 
storeyed form. The tower seems also to have 
been frequently looked on as the f grave * of the 
god to whom the temple belonged. The names of 
the temnles and temple-towers belong almost 
exclusively to the old sacred Sumerian language 
—an indication of the influence which ideas 
originally Sumerian continued to exert on the 
Bab. cult We must note also a very important 
part that was played by the temples m the great 
cities such as Babylon, Nippur, and Sippar, alto- 
gether apart from the religious sphere. Owing to 
their possession of extensive lands and their wealth 
derived from other sources, they were a deter- 
mining factor in the economic life of Babylon, 
becoming to a large extent centres of trade. Proof 
of this is found in the numerous commercial 
contracts, belonging to the earliest as well as tine 
latest period, which have been discovered in the 
temple archives. 

In view of the important place which religion 
occupied in the life of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, the prestige and power of the priests 
were at all periods naturally very great. When- 
ever any of the kings, as, e.g. y Sennacherib, 
attempted to free himself from the tyranny of 
the priesthood, his action simply recoiled apon 
himself, and a reaction always set in which 
only intensified the power of the priests. The 
subdivisions of the priesthood were many, as is 
sufficiently evidenced by the great variety of 
designations applied to them. A specially im- 
portant place was held by the priestly soothsayers 
and the exorcists or propitiatory priests, whose 
functions have been dealt with in the foregoing 
section on * Soothsaying and exorcism.’ A peculiar 
position was occupied also by the priestly 
musicians, whose duty it was to sing the hymns 
in the performance of the cult. For each of these 
separate classes of priests there were special 
ritual instructions, which are still partially extant. 
These give most minute directions regarding the 
separate functions of the priests in the various acts 
of worship. The different classes of priests also 
formed among themselves exclusive bodies with 
their own traditions. In this connexion the 
gild of soothsayers was specially exclusive, the 
office descending from father to son, and very 
strict rules being laid down as to physical con- 
dition as a qualification for priestly service. 
Similar, though presumably not quite so stringent, 
regulations would apply to other priestly gilds. 
The fact that the arts of reading and writing, and 
indeed every branch of knowledge, were In the 
hands of the priests, readily explains ^ why in the 
Bab, literature almost every subject is looked at 
from the point of view of religion and priestly 
wisdom^ This knowledge as well as acquaintance 
with writing and literature — in Babylonia no easy 
attainment — were communicated esoterically in 
the priestly schools, where successive generations 
of priests underwent long years of instruction. 
Of this we have abundant evidence through our 

f ossession of the actual tablets used in this training, 
'riestesses are also repeatedly to be met with in 


Babylonia, especially in connexion with the cult 
of Ishtar ; but women make their appearance in 
the cult more especially as discharging the function 
of hierodouloi or temple -prostitutes. 

At all periods of the A ssyro- Babylonian religion 
the sacrificial system was extensive and multiform. 
Much can be gathered about Bab, sacrificial 
customs not only from numerous notices in the 
inscriptions, but also from pictorial representations 
of sacrificial scenes. Very frequently the sacrifice is 
regarded, quite in accordance with its original idea, 
as a gift, supplying the god with food or drink, or 
{in the case of the * incense ’-offering) causing him to 
smell a sweet odour. But in other passages the idea 
clearly emerges that the animal sacrifice is a sub- 
stitute for a human sacrifice that would otherwise 
have to be offered to the gods. At the same time, 
there is not any certain trace of actual human sacri- 
fice either in the literature or in the pictorial repre- 
sentations. The offerings came to be regarded to a 
large extent as simply a temple-due, and as means 
of support for the numerous priests. The materials 
of the bloodless offerings were chiefly bread, wine, 
water, mead, honey, butter, milk, oil, grain, and 
fruit. The animal sacrifices usually consisted of 
oxen and sheep, but other domestic animals were 
also offered, as well as fowls anti fish, and even wild 
animals. For the 1 incense ’-offering cedar and 
cypress wood, and flour, cane, and . myrtle were 
used. In the case of the animal sacrifices, definite 
parts were reserved for the god, while other parts 
became the portion of the priests, Strangely 
enough, the blood of the sacrificial victim does hot 
seem to have played any conspicuous part in the 
Bab, ritual, in addition to the offerings proper, 
it was customary at all periods of Bab. antkmity 
to bring the most varied gifts to the temple as 
votive offerings. 

Side by side with sacrifices and votive offerings, 
there w as a great variety of other rites in the Bab. 
religion. Among these an important place is held 
by the propitiatory rites practised by the exorcizing 
priests, who have been referred to in the section 
on * Soothsaying and exorcism.’ Then we have also 
the mourning customs connected with the cult of 
the dead. These included such practices as the 
beating of the thigh and the breast, the plucking 
out of the beard, and the mutilation of the body by 
means of knives. The supreme occasions of the 
cult were naturally the festivals. Of these by far 
the most prominent was the Babylonian New Year 
festival. This feast was in earlier times held in 
honour of other gods. But when the Marduk-cult 
of the capital, Babylon, came to the forefront, the 
New Year feast became at once the chief festival 
of Marduk and the greatest and most important 
festival in the Bab. calendar. It was celebrated 
on the first days of the month Nisan, at the time of 
the spring equinox. One feature of it was a 
procession, in which the image of Marduk was 
taken in a gorgeously equipped ship-car along 
the festal street from lus temple, E-sagila, to the 
house of the New Year festival, and thence back 
to his temple. Neighbouring towns also brought 
the images of their gods to Babylon to join in 
this procession. At the time of the festival the 
gods were supposed to sit in solemn conclave, 
under the presidency of Marduk, in the chamber 
of destiny, in order to determine the fates for the 
coming year. Among other festivals mentioned 
in the Bab. literature, a special place belongs to the 
lament for Tammttz in midsummer, In the month 
called after him. Prominent also is the feast of 
Ishtar in the following month, Ah. Among the 
days of each month the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, and 
also the 19th were supposed to be specially un- 
lucky, and therefore there was a general suspension 
of business on these days. 
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General remarks on the character of 
the Babylonian religion.— It is very difficult 
to form a just estimate of the value and relative 
standing of Babylonian religious thought. This is 
due to the fact that we are for the most part 
dependent on official documents, such as royal 
inscriptions, liturgical collections, etc. ; we have 
very few documents of a private and individual 
nature which would give us actual insight into the 
religious ideas which the people connected with the 
external and traditional ritual forms and doctrines. 
But we may regard it as practically certain that in 
course of time, even when external religious forms 
were retained unaltered, the mental attitude to- 
wards them underwent important changes. This 
may be assumed, in particular, for the later 
Assyrian and the New Bab. period, and it finds 
support in isolated expressions in the inscriptions. 
Again, it is difficult to judge whether, and to what 
extent, there existed a simple unquestioning piety 
among the people, alongside of the learning and 
partially conscious deception of the priestly specu- 
lations. The presence among the Babylonians of 
this simple piety, a child-like trust in the divine 
help in all situations of life, is proved — and that 
even in the earliest period — by many deeply re- 
ligious passages in the hymns and prayers, as well 
as by other indications, e.g. the religious ideas 
which find expression in the formation of Bab. 
proper names. The religious sense of the Baby- 
lonians admittedly never rose beyond a certain 
limit. They never attained to a stage at all 
corresponding to the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets, or even the ethically elevated 
Ahura Mazda religion of the Persians. A purer 
development of the nobler germs present in the 
Babylonian religion was hampered by the strong 
predominance of the magical and superstitious 
element, which at all periods played so great a 
part in it. At the same time, the Babylonian 
religion is a historical factor whose importance in 
its own genus must be fully recognized. Even the 
strong emphasis laid on the astral element led, in 
movements historically connected with it, to many 
pure and elevated ideas, if also to much that was 
abstruse and superstitious. 
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Leipzig, 1900, Altorient. Forschungen, 2nd and 3rd series, Leipzig, 
1900 ff., ‘ Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch,’ Berlin, 1901 ( Mitten . 
der vorderas. Gesellschaft, v i. 4), ‘ Himmels- und Weltenbild der 
Babylonier’ 2 , Leipzig, 1903 ( Der Alte Orient, iii. 2/3); A. Jere- 
mias, Das AT im Lichte des Alten Orients*, Leipzig, 1906, also 
artt. ‘Marduk/ ‘ Nebo/ ‘Nergal/ * Ninib/ ‘ Nusku/ ‘ Cannes 
(Ea)/ etc., in Roscher; Frdr. Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel , L, Leip- 
zig, 1902, ii. iii., Stuttgart, 1903, 1905 ; G. A. Barton, A Sketch of 
Semitic Origins, New York, 1902 ; M. J. Lagrange, _ Etudes sur 
leg religions sdmitiques 2 , Paris, 1905 ; O. Weber, Die Literatur 
der Bab. und Assyr., Leipzig, 1907 ; Ed. Meyer, Gesch . des 
Altertums 2 i. 2, Stuttgart, 1909. 

II. ON SPECIAL POINTS .— In addition to the general accounts 
contained in the works just cited, cf. the following (omitting 
works which consist exclusively of editions of the original texts) : 

(a) Myths and Epics: P. Jensen, ‘ Assyr. -bab. Mythen und 
Epen/ Berlin, 1900 (KIB vi. 1) ; L. W. King, The Seven Tablets 
of Creation , 2 vols., London, 1902 ; F. Hroznjr, ‘ Sumer. -bab. 
Mythen von dem Gotte Ninrag (Ninib)/ Berlin, 1903 ( Mitteil . der 


vorderas. Gesellschaft, viii, 6) ; P. Dhorme, Choix de textes rel , 
assyr. -bab., Paris, 1907. 

(b) Realm of the dead and belief in a future life : A. Jeremias 
Die bab. -assyr. Vorstellungen vom Leben naehdem Tode, Leipzig 
1887, also * Holle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern ’ 2 Leipzig. 
1903 (Der Alte Orient, i. 3). 

(c) Soothsaying and Exorcism : K. Tallqvist, Die Assyr. 
Beschwbrungsserie Maqlii, Leipzig, 1895; H. Zimmern, ‘Die 
Beschworungstafeln “ Shurpu in his Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
bab. Rel. (i.), Leipzig, 1896 ; J. A. Knudtzon, Assyr. Gebete an 
denSonnengott, Leipzig, 1893 ; R. C. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spints of Babylonia, 2 vols., London, 1903-1904, also The 
Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, 2 vols., London, 1900; J. Hunger, Becherwahrsagung bei 
den Babyloniern, Leipzig, 1903 ; D. W. Myhrman, ‘ Die Labartu- 
Texte/ in ZA xvi., 1902 ; A. Boissier, Choix de textes relatifs 
a la divination assyr. -bab., 2 vols., Geneva, 1905-1906; F. 
Kiichler , Beitrage zur Kenntnis der assyr.-babylonischen Medi - 
zm, Leipzig, 1904 ; C. Virolleaud, Vastrologie chal&Aenne, 
Paris, 1903 ff. ; C. Fossey, La magie assyrienne, Paris, 1902; 
K. Frank, Bab. Beschworungsreliefs, Leipzig, 1908. 

(d) Hymns and Prayers : H, Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen , 
Leipzig, 1885, also ‘ Bab. Hymnen u. Gebete in Auswahl/ Leipzig, 
1905 ( Der Alte Orient, vii. 3), and ‘Sumer.-bab. Tamuzlieder/ 
Leipzig, 1907 (SSGW, philol.-histor. Klasse, lix. 4) ; L. W. King, 
Bab. Magic and Sorcery .London, 1896 ; F.Hehn, * Hymnen und 
Gebete an Marduk/ in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, v. 3, 1905 ; J. 
Bollenriicher, Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal, Leipzig, 1904 ; 
E. G. Perry, Hymnen und Gebete an Sin, Leipzig, 1907 ; Et. 
Combe, Hist, du mite de Sin, Paris, 1908; S. Langdon. 
Sumerian and Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909. 

(e) Rites, Festivals, etc . ; H. Zimmern, ‘ Ritualtafeln fur den 
Wahrsager, Beschworerund Sanger/ in his Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
der bab. Rel., ii., Leipzig, 1901, also ‘Zum bab. Neujahrsfest/ 
Leipzig, 1906 (SSGW , philol.-histor. Klasse, lviii. 3); W. 
Schrank, Bab. Siihnriten, Leipzig, 1908 ; J. Morgenstern, ‘ The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion/ Berlin, 1905 ( Mitteil . der 
vorderas. Gesellschaft, x. 8). 

(f) Miscellaneous : F. Martin, Textes religieux assyr. et bab., 
Paris, 1900, 1903; E. Behrens, Assyr.-bab . Brief e kultischen 
Inhalts aus der Sargonidenzeit, Leipzig, 1906; K. Frank, Bildcr 
und Symbole bab. -assyr. Gbtter, Leipzig, 1906 ; J. Hehn, Sieben- 
zahl und Sabbat bei den Babyloniern und im AT, Leipzig, 1907. 

H. Zimmern. 

BACKSLIDING. — A falling from grace after 
identification with religion, a reversion to sin and 
worldly ways after conversion, or a return to old 
habits after reformation. The term historically 
has several times shifted the centre of weight of 
meaning. One can distinguish nerh aps four different 
qualities of interpretation, although the various 
meanings will much overlap. (1) The first is that 
before it acquired any special technical significance. 
This applies, for example, to the use of 4 backslid- 
ing * in the OT, although the more special 

sense is recognized in the numerous Scripture pre- 
cepts to constancy, and in such examples as Saul, 
Judas, and Demas. Our Lord predicts times of 
falling away in times of trial (Mt 24 10 - ia ) and the 
First Epistle of John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are full of warnings against the same 
danger. During early Christian centuries the fact 
of backsliding was also fully appreciated, but the 
content of the term had its discussion chiefly under 
the heading of ‘apostasy’ (q.v.), or of ‘persever- 
ance’ {q.v.). 

(2) The second stage in its use was that in which 
it assumed a theological meaning. It was at the 
time of and following the Calvinist and Arminian 
controversy that the distinctly practical human 
interest in the idea was drafted on in the direction 
of speculative theology. If the salvation of the 
elect is foreordained, how can it be otherwise than 
that the chosen of the Lord shall persevere to 
the end? The Arminians said, however, that 
if the will of man is in any sense free, if the 
unction of the gospel has any significance, and if 
the efforts of the righteous have any value, there 
must be not only the possibility, but the danger of 
falling away. The Arminians busied themselves in 
explaining away such passages as Ro 8 28 ' 80 , which 
formulate a doctrine of predestination and election, 
and in softening the ‘ impossibility of repentance ’ 
on the part of those who ‘fall away/ as presented 
in He 6 4 " 6 (cf., e.g ., Tillotson, Works [ London, 1820], 
vi. 65 ff. ). It is an interesting fact that Calvinists 
have been almost as diligent in preaching the need 
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of perseverance as have the Armmians. J onathan 
Edwards, for example, writes : 

* As persons are commanded and counselled to repent and be 
converted, though it is already determined whether they shall 
be converted or no ; after the same manner, and with the same 
propriety, persons are commanded and counselled to persevere, 
although by their being already converted, it is certain that they 
shall persevere. By their resolutely and steadfastly persevering 
through all difficulties, opposition, and trials* they obtain 
an evidence of the truth and soundness of their conversion ; 
and by their unstableneea and backsliding, they procure an 
evidence of their unsoundness and hypocrisy * (Forks, N.Y. 
1830, vol. vii. p. 483). 

(3) Another change in meaning was that in which 
the idea assumed an evangelistic flavour. After pro- 
nounced conversions came to receive a high degree 
of emphasis among Protestants as the desirable, 
if not the only, method of regeneration, the danger 
of backsliding came to be accepted as a matter of 
course, and was made the subject of the most 
zealous admonitions and sermons (ef. Baxter, 
Works [London, 1830], iv. 351-371). The need of 
a * renewal ’ after backsliding was a common ex- 
perience, and the frequency of such an occurrence 
may be regarded as the occasion of the formulation 
of the notion of the ‘second experience’ or 
* sanctification * (g. v , ). 

(4) Later there has arisen the psychological in- 
terpretation of the term. Even at the height of the 
evangelical interest in the question, say during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
groundwork was being laid for an explanation 
of the lapses from the lively experiences at the 
inception of the religious life. Among the causes 
of backsliding usually specified in treatises and 
theological dictionaries were : ‘the pares of the 
world, improper connexions, inattention to secret 
and closet duties, self-conceit and dependence, 
indolence and listening to and parleying with 
temptations.’ As early as 1835 there was published 
a novel in Boston, entitled The Backslider , the 
chief point of which seems to have been to show 
the differences in the temperamental and other 
characteristics of the hero and heroine of the tale, 
which would account for the constancy of the one 
and the backsliding of the other ; and a reviewer in 
the Christian Register ([1836], vol. ii. pp. 198-206) 
expresses the conviction that we shall ‘ succeed in 
the attempt to arrange the present multifarious 
mass of mental phenomena, and evolve the first 
principles to which they must all be referable,’ as 
is being done in the material sciences; and he 
appeals by analogy to the success of Mr. Louis in 
the investigation of the causes and conditions of 
diseases. Recently, something of a study has 
been made, of a statistical and psychological 
character, upon backsliding (see Starbuck, Psycho- 
logy of Religion, 1899, pp. 354-391). 

It appears that nearly all persons who experience 
conversion are sooner or later beset with difficulties. 
When the character of these difficulties is cata- 
logued, they are clearly the same in kind, essenti- 
ally, as those which ordinarily belong to adolescent 
development when not attended with conversion. 
It is worthy of note that the frequency of troubles 
is slightly greater among those who have undergone 
conversion than among the others* One may look 
for the cause of this difference in several directions. 
In the first place, those who experience conversion 
are more open to suggestion and more impression- 
able, and accordingly more liable to have mental 
crises. Their emotional difficulties predominate, 
while intellectual doubts and questionings are 
more common among those whose growth is not 
attended by conversion. The difference seems to 
be due in part, likewise, to the fact that at con- 
version the ideal life and the past life are brought 
into definite conflict. There is a sharper cleavage 
between the higher and lower selves; an ideal 
is established which is more difficult to attain 


because of its great incongruity with the old life. 
The person is suddenly expected to identify himself 
with the conventional ways of the Churches, which 
are at variance with his usual habits of life. It 
seems natural, if these causes obtain, that tbe 
conflict and friction in the adjustment of life to 
the new standard should be greater in the case of 
the conversion type. 

Still another cause of backsliding is the persist- 
ence of old habits which for the time have lost 
their force, and are hidden from view in the 
presence of new lines of activity. When, after a 
time, the newly-acouired enthusiasm has partially 
spent itself, the old habits re-assert themselves. 
The difficulties usually continue until there is 
formed a new set of neural habits which -correspond 
to the conduct of life on the spiritual plane, and 
have become so deeply ingrained that life expresses 
itself naturally and easily through them. 

A very central condition underlying backsliding 
seems to be found in the natural '“tendency of 
human interests to ebb and flow* Nervous energy, 
when directed vigorously in a certain way, com- 
pletely ex pends iteel f, and must then have a period of 
recuperation. Rhythms in the supply of available 
energy are fully recognized, as m shown in experi- 
ments upon continuous muscular activity, in the rise 
and fall of the wave of attention when focused upon 
a continuous object, in the successive presence and 
absence of a stimulus on the threshold of sensation, 
and in many like phenomena. It is observable in 
the spells of depression that follow an exceptionally 
busy day, and m subnormal temperatures following 
fever. I’ersons very active in religious matters are 
apt to have ups and downs in their degree of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Those have been found who 
have experienced wave-like fluctuations of religious 
interest at pretty regular intervals. If a rhythmical 
flow of energy is a law of life, it should be: expected 
that, following the great enthusiasm attendant 
upon conversion, there should be a decline. 

The rise and fall of religious feelings may some- 
times be the attendant of other natural rhythms. 
One person reports that during five successive years 
he was awakened to a religious enthusiasm during 
the winter, which declined during the summer; 
and many other similar, though less striking, 
instances are on record. It has Been ascertained 
by Mailing- Hausen that physical growth is acceler- 
ated during the autumn months and retarded from 
April to July. The rise and fall of religious feel- 
ing may be conditioned somewhat by the rate of 
the metabolisms going on in the organism at 
different times of the year. It is an interesting 
coincidence that religious revivals are held most 
commonly during the winter. 

There is a distinction between backsliding in so 
far as it affects the will -attitudes and that which 
centres in a fluctuation of warmth of feeling. 
While there are many instances of the former, due, 
perhaps, to the re-assertion of old habitual modes of 
reaction, the analysis of religious confessions shows 
another type, in whom the changed attitude towards 
life brought about through conversion is fairly 
constant, in spite of the fact that the intensity of 
their religious ardour suffers a decline* Their real 
religious status seems not to be affected, even while 
they are inactive in the direction of the new life. 
These would seem to require a different spiritual 
regimen from those who backslide in the former 
sense. 

The point of greatest practical significance, 
perhaps, in respect of the post-conversion experi- 
ence, is that the new insight or mode of conduct, 
however genuine it may be, must, in order to be 
permanent, become so incorporated into a new set 
of neural habits that the new life may be as 
natural and spontaneous as the old. The former 
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type of life which is still structurally a part of 
consciousness, must either be refined and co-ordin- 
ated with the new, or the newly acquired spiritual 
selfhood become so persistent and constant as to 
draft off the available energy and so cast out the 
evil with the good. 

Literature. — Tillotson, Works , London, 1820, vi. 65 0. ; 
Calvin, Institutes, bk. iii. ch. 23; Wesley, Works , vi. 60S. ; 
Edwards, Works, New York, 1830, vii. 483 0. ; Baxter, Works, 
London, 1830, iv. 351-371 ; Starbuck, The Psychology of Re- 
ligion , London, 1899, pp. 364-391; William James, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, New York and London, 
1902 ; J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of Religious Belief, New 
York, 1907. EDWIN D. STARBUCK. 

BACON, FRANCIS. -i. Life. — The second 

g reatest of the stars that shed their brilliance upon 
lizabethan England,— great both in power and 
achievement within his chosen field of speculation, 
— Francis Bacon has left a name that is a byword 
among popular moralists. Conscious of failure in 
his own time, he trusted his name and memory 4 to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the next ages/ but the stain of his deeds, or of his 
omissions, has not yet allowed the splendour of his 
intellect to be clearly seen and understood. 

He was born in London on the 22nd of January 1661, his 
father. Sir Nicholas Bacon, being- then Lord Keeper to Queen 
Elizabeth. His mother, second wife of Sir Nicholas, was a sister 
of the wife of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, the 
Queen’s chief minister. His father had the gifts of humour, 
audacity, and duplicity essential to success at Elizabeth’s 
court ; his mother possessed a classical training- and resultant 
taste, which were grafted upon a rigid Calvinism in religion. 
Some trace of all of these influences may be found in the char- 
acter and attainments of the son. At the age of twelve, Francis 
Bacon entered Trinity College, Cambridge, of which Whitgiffc, 
the future ‘ moderate’ Archbishop, was the head. He remained 
till he was almost fifteen (Christmas 1676), forming at the time 
a boyish disapproval of Aristotle’s philosophy, which was after- 
wards gravely recorded. In 1676 ne became a member of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, being destined no doubt for political 
office, to be secured through the profession of the Law. From 
1676 to 1679 he was in the retinue of Sir Amyas Paulet, Ambas- 
sador of the Queen to France, but was summoned home on the 
sudden death of his father in the latter year. Dean Church 
dates from this event, and the immediate downfall of his reason- 
able hopes which it occasioned, the deterioration of Bacon’s 
character. At any rate he began soon afterwards the series of 
canvassing, importuning, obsequious, and servile letters to his 
relatives and others, asking for promotion or help, which are so 
pitiful to read, as coming from one so nobly endowed. He 
entered into residence at Gray’s Inn, became an ‘ Utter 
Barrister’ in 1582, and a ‘Bencher’ (which gave him the right 
to practise) in 1686. Meantime he had entered Parliament as 
member for Melcombe Regis in 1684, and in subsequent Parlia- 
ments he sat successively for Taunton, Liverpool, and Middle- 
sex. He became one of the foremost speakers of the day, and 
one of the most eloquent, according to the well-known descrip- 
tion of Ben Jonson : « There happened in my time one noble 
speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, 
when he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. . . . 
The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make 
an end ’(Ben Jonson, Timber or Discoveries, ed. Schelling, p. 30). 

In politics, both in the reign of Elizabeth and in that of her 
successor, he supported the supremacy of the personal authority 
of the sovereign, but urged, wherever possible, toleration and 
moderate reform. In 1691 he made the acquaintance of the 
Earl of Essex, a young favourite of the Queen, between whom 
and Bacon a strong friendship speedily grew up. In 1693, 
Bacon’s action in the House of Commons upon the Subsidy Bill, 
which he opposed for good reasons, brought him into disfavour 
with the Queen. Although he did not recant his opinion, Bacon 
prostrated himself at the feet of the Queen and her Minister, 
but beyond his recognition as one of the Counsel to the Crown, 
he did not either then or during the Queen’s lifetime receive 
mry public appointment. His uncle seems to have looked with 
distrust upon his brilliant abilities, and may have feared him as 
a rival to his own son (and successor), Sir Robert Cecil. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, it is recorded, said of him that he had * a 
great wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and much other good 
learning, but in law thought he could rather show to the utter- 
most of his knowledge, than that he was deep* (Spedding, 
Letters and Life of Bacon , vol. L p. 297). His share m the 
trial and condemnation of Essex will always remain a blot 
upon Ms character, however many the extenuating circum- 
stances that may be urged. To strengthen his waning authority 
with the Queen, Essex obtained the appointment of Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland for himself. He failed lamentably and 
utterly, and returned to face his ‘enemies’ at Court, after 
being expressly forbidden to leave his post. Placed under 
arrest, but afterwards released, he entered into a plot to seize 
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the Queen’s person, control the appointment of her ministers, 
and, above all, force the nomination of her successor. The rash 
attempt, foolishly conceived and recklessly begun, might have 
had the gravest consequences. Essex was (along with the con- 
spirators) arrested, arraigned for high treason, condemned and 
executed (1601). Bacon, as Counsel to the Crown, was one of 
those selected to carry out the preliminary examination, and 
he took active part in the trial — to the prejudice of the 
prisoner’s chances. Essex being a popular hero, it was neces- 
sary to justify his execution, and Bacon was entrusted with the 
task of blackening the memory of his friend and benefactor. 
It is true that Bacon was bound, and had always professed, to 
place the service of his Queen and country above that of Ms 
friend ; and, as it has been pointed out, it is difficult to see at 
what stage he could either honourably, or even safely, have with- 
held his services. One can only regret that he showed himself 
so zealous. Perhaps he could not, and should not, have saved 
the life of Essex, but he need not have lent a hand in vilifying 
his name. 

After the death of the Queen and the accession of James in 
1603, Bacon rapidly rose in honour and position. He married 
the daughter of an alderman, with a good dowry, in 1606, be- 
came Solicitor-General in 1607, Attorney-General m 1613, and 
Lord Keeper (a title which was soon exchanged for the higher 
one of Lord Chancellor) in March 1616-17. When he was 
Attorney-General there occurred the famous Peacham case, of 
which Macaulay has made unscrupulous use against Bacon. 
The discovery of a sermon, evidently intended for publication, 
and containing treasonable language, suggested a conspiracy, 
and it was decided to apply torture to Peacham in order to 
elicit the names of his fellow-conspirators. The warrant was 
signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by leading mem- 
bers of the Lords and of the Commons. Bacon, as Attorney- 
General, attended the examination, hut cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination he held responsible for it. It was one of the 
last occasions on which torture was applied in England ; Bacon, 
however, was not, in this matter, in advance of his time. 
Another of the unpopular cases in which Bacon, owing to his 
position, was involved, was that of the trial and execution of 
Sir Walter Raleigh (1618) after his worse than foolish expedition 
to South America. 

The real evil of his life, however, now as ever, was his sub- 
servience, sometimes immoral, and always mean, to the great 
men of the day, who under King James were invariably selfish, 
grasping, regardless of popular rights and even of the common 
virtues of life. Buckingham, whom Bacon allowed to intervene 
in the Courts and to influence the judges, is the most con- 
spicuous instance. Bacon, who had been knighted in 1603, was 
in 1618 made Baron Verulam, and in January 1620-21 Viscount 
St. Albans. 

But at the very moment when fortune seemed to smile most 
sweetly upon him, she was preparing a volte-face unparalleled 
in history. James, who for many years had been governing 
without a Parliament, but who was in urgent need of subsidies, 
called a Parliament at last, which began to sit in 1621. From 
the first the members showed that money would not be voted 
for nothing : they began an investigation into certain abuses, 
the infamous monopoly-system and other matters. But it was 
soon clear that the Lord Chancellor himself was the principal 
quarry they hunted. Certain evidence was brought forward of 
his having taken presents of money from suitors after, and even 
during, the hearing of their cases. It was not proved that 
Bacon had ever actually given a wrongous decision on account 
of the bribes ; the practice was common at the time, along with 
much worse practices. But the fact remains that Bacon, from 
the moment he discovered that he himself was in danger, showed 
the white feather. He was in ill health and unable to attend the 
House of Lords when his case was being tried ; he confessed to 
every item of a long series of charges, and was condemned to he 
imprisoned in the Tower, to pay a fine of £40,000, to be deprived 
of all his offices, and to forfeit the right to sit in Parliament 
The imprisonment lasted only a few days, and the fine appears 
never to have been enforced, but Bacon was irretrievably ruined 
in character and in fortune. He had never been wise in money 
matters, or indeed in any of the practical affairs of life, and he 
now found himself hard pressed. He showed courage, however, 
in his misfortune, declaring, * I was the justest judge that was 
in England these fifty years : but it was the justest censure in 
Parliament that was these two hundred years. ’ Melodramatic as 
the statement sounds, it was probably correct. He had certainly 
been one of the most expeditious judges of his time. Although 
in 1624 Bacon’s punishment was finally remitted and he was 
even su mm oned to sit in Parliament, he did not return to 
public life. The remainder of his life he spent in retirement, 
working at his great project of the renovation of the sciences. 
His death was directly caused by an experiment entered upon 
to determine whether animal bodies can he preserved by cold. 
He caught a sudden chill in the process, and was carried to 
the house of Lord Arundel, where he died on 9th April 1626. 
To his host he had written, shortly before his death, — in ex- 

{ jectation of a speedy recovery—* As for the experiment itself, 
t succeeded excellently well ’ (printed in Sir Tobie Matthew’s 
Collection of Letters, 1660, p. 57). . 

2. Works.— Bacon’s earliest printed work, ana 
the most famous of all, was the Essays. It was 
published first in 1597 * and consisted of ten essays, 
along with which were printed the Meditationcs 
SacrcB and the Colours of Good and Evil. This 
edition was reprinted several times, hut in 1612 it 
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was expanded into forty essays, and m 1625 into 
fifty-eight, the final number. Within its own held, 
it is undoubtedly one of the great books of the 
world. The terseness and brilliancy of its phrases, 
the delicacy and point of its* criticisms upon life’s 
various phases, the depth and yet the lightness of 
its observations, have made it a 4 classic ’ almost 
from the date of its publication. It was followed 
in 1605 by the Two Books on the Advancement of 
Learning. This work was afterwards regarded by 
Bacon as a part of the e Great Renovation r {Imtaur- 
atio Magna), was translated into Latin (the second 
book being expanded into eight new books), and 
published in 1623 as the de Dignitate et A ugmentis 
Scientiarum, Libri IX. It is a review of the whole 
state of knowledge as it was in Bacon’s time, and 
as Bacon desired it should be. It pointed out the 
defects of man's present knowledge, the lacunas or 
desiderata, and suggested a detailed classification 
and systematization of the various branches^ of 
knowledge. The de Sapicntia Veterum , 1609, is a 
fanciful attempt to show that in the Myths of the 
Ancients lies concealed a body of physical and 
moral knowledge which dates from an earlier, 

g reater, golden age of man. The work on which 
aeon’s fame as a philosopher chiefly rests is the 
Novum Organum , published, although incomplete, 
in 1620. It contains his logical method, his criti- 
cism of earlier methods of scientific study, his 
warnings as to the dangers of fallacy which lie in 
wait for human thought— the famous doctrine of 
the Idola , etc. The treatise had been written and 
re-written by Bacon no fewer than twelve times. 

* Severe as it is/ says Church, * it is instinct with 
enthusiasm, sometimes with passion. The Latin 
in which it is written answers to it; it has the 
conciseness, the breadth, the lordliness of a great 
piece of philosophical legislation ’ {Bacon, p. ’225). 
Few other works {Historic Vent arum, Hist aria 
Vitas et Mortis , History of Henry the Seventh) 
were published during Bacon’s lifetime, but a great 
number of works and fragments appeared at differ- 
ent dates after his death. The Sylva Sylvarum — 
a collection of facts, fables, and problems in various 
branches of Natural History — and the New Atlantis 
■—Bacon’s scientific Utopia— wore edited by Hawley 
in 1627, Others followed in 1629 (Certaine Miscel- 
lany Works), 1638 ( Opera Moralia et Civilia), 1648 
{Remains of Francis, Lord Verulam), 1653 {Scripta 
in Nat . et tlniv . Philosophic : Gruter), 1657 {Resits - 
citatio), 1658 (Opmcula Varia Posthuma), 1679 
{Baconiana : Tenison). The majority of these were 
edited by Rawley, who was Bacon’s secretary in 
the last years of his life, and who remained his 
profound admirer. The complete works are to be 
found in Ellis, Spedding, and Heath’s edition, re- 
ferred to below. ^ The works include many occa- 
sional pieces of historical and legal interest, as well 
as a number of sketches and appendixes to Bacon’s 
Instauratio Magna of the Sciences. The majority 
of these are in Latin, hut the more important 
pieces, along with the de Augmentis, and the 
Novum Organum, are translated by Spedding in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of the Complete Edition. 

3. Philosophy.— Bacon, said Macaulay, * moved 
the intellects which have moved the world’ ; he did 
not himself produce anything original in Science, 
in Philosophy, or in his own chosen region of the 
latter, Logic. But he inspired others with his 
enthusiasm for Natural Science, his hopes of the 
great issues for man which depended on its study, 
his ideal of the methods by which it was to be 
approached. It is largely through his inspiration 
that what is vaguely described as the Scientific 
Method, the Positive or Empirical Method, is uni- 
versally applied to-day to the investigation not 
merely of natural, hut of psychological, ethical, 
social, and religious phenomena, when Bacon 


wrote, thought had already awakened from the 
sleep of the Middle Ages ; here and there observers 
had arisen who looked to nature itself rather than 
to human authority for information, and who had 
recourse to experiment to compel nature to answer 
their questions. Such were Roger Bacon, Nicolaus 
of Cusa, Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Vesalius, 
Telesio, Severinus, Tycho Brahe, Bruno, Gilbert, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Harvey. The mental horizon 
had been widened equally with the physical horizon; 
the discovery of America and the invention of 
printing were still novelties to the world into which 
Bacon was bom. There seemed no limit to the 
possibilities of wealth, of happiness, of knowledge, 
within man’s reach. In Bacon’s view it was the 
last of these, knowledge, that was to be the means 
of gaining the other two : md from the beginning 
of his maturer life he set himself the task of show- 
ing men how the knowledge, which was also power, 
•was to be attained. At '25 he wrote an essay on 
the subject which he called the * Greatest Birth of 
Time’ (Temporis Partus Maximus % and, six years 
later, sent to Burghley the letter in which occur 
the famous words, * I confess I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends ; for 
I have taken all knowledge to be my province’ 
{ Letters and Life , L 108 f. ). In the fragment called 
de Interpretations Natures Promnium (complete 
ed. iii 518), he describes his qualifications for the 
task ; 

* For myself* I found that 1 was fitted for nothing to well as for 
the study of Truth ; m haring a mind nimble and veimtHe enough 
to catch the resemblances of thing* (which Is the chief point)* 
and at the same time steady enough to fix and distinguish their 
subtler differences ; os being gifted by nature with desire to seek, 
patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, 
readiness to reconsider, oarefulnesi to dispose and set in order ; 
and as being a man that neither affects what I* mw nor admins 
what is old, and that bates every hind of imposture. & I 
thought my nature had a kind of familiarity and relationship 
with Truth 11 (Spedding*® tr., Letters and Life, iii. SS> 

This is no mere bombast, for these were strictly 
the real qualities of Bacon’s mind when face to 
face with the facts of nature. Truth became the 
passion of his life — or rather the discovery of truth, 
for truth itself he regarded rather as a means to 
man’s advancement than as an end in itself. From 
the first he set before him as his goal the Kingdom or 
Empire of Mm—Regnum Hominis — the dominion 
of man over nature, and, through this power, the 
increase of his happiness and Ins dignity. In this 
sense, no doubt, he was the true forerunner of the 
Utilitarians in England. Of Salomon’s House— 
the college which was the * eye ’ of the kingdom of 
New Atlantis— -it is mid : * The end of our founda- 
tion is the knowledge of causes and secret motions 
of things ; and the enlarging of the bounds of human 
empire, to the effecting of all thiyigs possible. 7 

In Bacon’s design the Instauratio Magna was to 
consist of six parts, only one of which, the first, 
was completed by him. The parte are as follows : 
(I) Partitiones Scientiarum ; classification of the 
sciences, and the distribution of inquiries among 
them, a map of the conquests already made, and 
a survey of the unoccupied lands. (2) Novum 
Organum, dm Indicia de Interpretatimie Naturae : 
the new method of discovery, or suggestions on the 
interpretation of nature, by which the old and 
futile method of ‘ anticipating ’ nature was to be 
displaced. (3) Phenomena Universal tables of 
facts, the results of observation and experiment, 
on which philosophy (or science) was to be built 
up. (4) Scala Intellectus dm Filum Labgrinthi ; 

* the ladder of the intellect/ or * clue of the laby- 
rinth/ was to consist in examples, types, or models 
of the method in actual working, concrete applica- 
tions of Bacon’s inductive scheme. (5) Proaromi, 
dye Anticipations Philosophies Secundw * anticipa- 
tions of the new philosophy, before toe latter should 
have been completed, a Kind of foretaste, or, as 
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Bacon suggests, a kind of interest before the prin- 
cipal is produced. The last part (6), Philosophic % 
Secunda , or Scientia A diva, was to be the final 
completion and crowning of the whole structure. 
Bacon himself was merely laying the foundations, 
it was to be left to others to finish ; indeed, it could 
only be the work of many hands and brains. Bacon 
long hoped for royal support for his cause ; he con- 
stantly writes as if he desired wealth and position 
only that he might have more influence and author- 
ity in promulgating his ideas. He was to be the 
bell-ringer, who is ‘ first up, to call others to 
church/ the man who sounds the clarion, but 
enters not into the battle. His hope was in a 
Society such as he describes in New Atlantis , and 
such as the Royal Society became soon after his 
day — a body of workers directing their powers of 
observation and inference upon limited fields of 
inquiry, after the first great collection of facts has 
been made. In one passage he anticipates that 
the future judgment passed upon himself would he 
that he did no great things, but simply made less 
account of the things that were accounted great 
{Nov. Ora. i. Aph. 97). 

(1) It is unnecessary here to give Bacon’s classi- 
fication of the Sciences in full, although it is 
important in the history of scientific method. It 
appears in the Advancement of Learning , the de 
Augmentis, and the Descriptio Globi Intellectuals , 
with certain variations. The ground of division 
is the radically false one of the human mental 
faculties — Memory , Imagination, Reason. Thus 
the branches of knowledge are classified under three 
heads : History (corresponding to Memory, and 
dealing with Individuals), Poetry (corresponding 
to Imagination, and also dealing with Individuals), 
and Philosophy (corresponding to Reason, dealing 
with General Notions or Universals). Poetry is 
merely feigned history. ‘ As all knowledge is the 
exercise and work of the mind, so poesy may be 
regarded as its sport. In philosophy the mind is 
bound to things, m poesy it is released from that 
bond, and wanders forth, and feigns what it pleases 5 
(complete ed. v. 503). The term 4 Philosophy 5 with 
Bacon covers all Arts and Sciences, as well as 
Philosophy in the narrow sense. .Parallel to the 
three divisions of Rational or Acquired Knowledge 
are those of Theology, or Revealed Knowledge. 
Like Locke, Bacon regarded the senses as the 
ultimate and only source of natural knowledge ; 
the notions of science are abstracted from sense- 
impressions by composition and division according 
to the Laws of Nature and evidence of the things 
themselves {ib. i. 494). Bacon anticipates modem 
methods in his insistence on keeping close to 
nature, and in his suggestion that Natural History 
should take special account of aberrations and 
monsters, i.e. pathological or morbid phenomena, 
and also of the products of human art, as well as of 
the normal and unmodified phenomena of Nature. 
In other words, he insisted both on the unity of 
Nature, on the identity in substance of the natural 
and the artificial, and on the value to science of a 
knowledge of limiting cases and borderland pheno- 
mena (cf. also Nov. Org. ii. 28, 30). Philosophy or 
Science, with its three subdivisions— Divine Philo- 
sophy or Natural Theology, Philosophy of Nature, 
and Philosophy of Man— was to be preceded by a 
Prima Philosophia , a form of Metaphysics ; the 
Sciences were to be ‘like branches of a tree that 
meet in one stem, which stem grows for some dis- 
tance entire and continuous before it divides itself 
into arms and boughs ’ (complete ed. i. 540). It was 
intended by Bacon to deal with two sets of subjects : 
(a) the most general principles, those which are 
common to several of the sciences, and ( b ) the ‘ ad- 
ventitious conditions of essences/ such , as Much- 
Little, Like -Unlike, Possible - Impossible. The 


second part was to be a kind of Teleology ; it was 
to give the reasons or grounds of the distribution 
of Much-Little, etc. — why there is much of one 
thing, little of another. In other words, Prima 
Philosophia was to take the parts which are played 
now by the Theory of Knowledge on the one hand, 
and the Doctrine of Evolution on the other. Meta- 
physics was also to form one of the divisions (Physics 
being the other) of the Speculative part of Natural 
Philosophy, or that which was to inquire into the 
causes of things. Physics was to deal with the 
Efficient and Material Causes, Metaphysics with the 
Formal and Final Causes. The latter Bacon there- 
fore excluded from Physics, but not from Natural 
Philosophy itself. 4 The inquisition of Final Causes 
is barren, and, like a virgin consecrated to God, 
produces nothing/ he said in the de Aug. (iii. ch. 5). 
According to Fowler, Bacon meant not that the 
knowledge of them is useless, but that knowing 
the purpose or end an object serves does not help 
us to produce the object, which is the true aim of 
Science. 

The Classification, with its wealth of sub- 
divisions., details, appendixes, should be studied, 
as showing the remarkable comprehensiveness, 
fertility, and penetration of Bacon’s mind. It has, 
of course, been superseded by the actual advance 
of the Sciences themselves, in many instances along 
different lines from those anticipated by Bacon, 
but it is still fruitful of suggestion in this age of 
specialists. 

(2) The second part of the Instauratio, to which 
the Novum Organum belongs, and which remains 
incomplete, was to reveal the New Logic of Dis- 
covery. It was to differ from the ordinary Logic 
in three things — its end, its methods of proof, its 
principles of inquiry. Its end was to be, not argu- 
ments, but arts ; its method, not syllogism, but 
induction ; its principles, not the first notions of 
the mind, or the immediate data of the senses, but 
notions duly abstracted by the mind purified of its 
errors and prejudices, according. to the evidence of 
| things themselves (complete ed. i. 135 ff). 

I Bacon’s influence on scientific method has lain 
chiefly in the fact that he showed so clearly and 
incisively the errors and the psychological sources 
of the errors to which inquirers are liable, and to 
which they had before his day so conspicuously 
fallen victims. The mind must become as far as 
possible a tabula abrasa, if it is to be a true mirror 
of Nature ; to this end it must first be cleared of its 
prejudices or preconceptions. The famous doctrine 
of the Idola (or 4 phantoms ’) of the mind (see Nov. 
Org. i. Aph. 38-70, and the Distrib. Operis) classifies 
these as : (1) Idola Tribus, Phantoms of the Tribe, 
or those common to all men ; (2) Idola Specus, 
Phantoms of the Cave, those wldch depend on the 
nature, character, or training of the individual ; 

(3) Idola Fori, Phantoms of the Market-place, those 
that spring from words, the counters which men 
exchange so carelessly in society, but which so 
often are false coins, suggesting a value which does 
not exist; (4) Idola Theatri , Phantoms. of the 
Theatre, which include the false philosophies, the 
Sophistical, the Empirical, and the Superstitious 
(see also the Bedargutio Philosophiarum and the 
Cogitata et Visa), which had held the stage of 
thought until Bacon’s time, and which, it was neces- 
sary to show, were mere vain imaginations, fan- 
tastic shows, neither realities nor copies of reality ; 
this is the idea underlying the term ‘Theatre/ 
But the mind, once cleared, would only grow 
another crop of weeds if left to itself ( intellectus 
sibi permissus). How the Tree of. Knowledge is to 
spring, to branch and to blossom in the mind, it is 
the purpose [of the Method to show. It was to 
be purely mechanical : ‘ My way of discovering 
sciences goes far to level men’s wits, and leaves but 
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little to their individual excellence, because it 
performs everything by the surest rules and de- 
monstrations ^ 9 (Nov. Ora. i. Aph. 122). The steps 
are (a) the collection of facts m the Natural and 
Experimental History, (b) the arrangement of 
these facts according to Topics or Natures. Bacon 
thought Nature was like a printed book, containing 
many and varied combinations of a few simple 
natures or elementary qualities or forces. Given 
the knowledge of these, the book might be read by 
any one. Further, he seems to have thought that 
each nature is a limitation or ‘mode" of some 
more general nature, irrespective of the supposed 
simplicity of the former nature. This more general 
nature is the Form. At other times, however, the 
* form * seems to mean the nature itself which is 
being inquired into, i.e. its essence, or simple state, 
when apart from the many other natures with 
which it is combined in things. Thus the ‘ form * 
of heat is something which is common to all 
instances of heat, diverse as these may be in other 
respects, and which is absent from all instances 
from which heat is absent. According to Fowler 
(Noth Orff. 2 Introd. ), Bacon’s ‘Form 1 ' sometimes 
means Essence or Definition, at other times Cause or 
Law of Production (‘ verm rerun* differentia*/ ‘res 
ipsissima/ ‘ natura alia mue sit cum naturadata 
convertibilh et fcamen ait limitatio naturae notions,’ 
‘ fons emanationis/ ‘ lex actus puri/ etc,, Nov. Orff. 
L 75, ii. 1, 2, 4). Both of these conceptions are con- 
tained in the modern idea of Cause, Thus, in Ins 
own remarkable example of the working of his 
method, he shows that heat is a kind of motion, a 
motion of restrained or checked expansion, in the 
smaller particles of a body (Nov. Org. ii. 20) ; this 
motion would be the * form * of heat, i.e. its state- 
ment would give the definition of heat, and its 
production would mean the production of heat. 
Needless to say, it was the latter result, operation , 
that Bacon aimed at, although he held that Light- 
bringing experiments should be tried rather than 
Fruit- bringing, in the first instance. 

(3) The third step in the Method is the arrange- 
ment of the Material, for a given nature or quality, 
into certain Tables m a basis for Induction— Tables 
of Essence or Presence, Le. of instances which agree 
in the presence of the given quality, e.g. all cases 
and kinds of heat ; Tables of Deviation , or of 
Absence , i.e. negative instances, or instances, anal* 
ogous to the affirmative instances , in which the 
nature is absent; and Tables of Degrees or Com* 
parison , instances in which the nature occurs in 
varying degrees. 

(4) The fourth step was to be the Exclusion of 
all those natures which are either absent when 
the given nature is present (by the first Table), 
present when the latter is absent (by the second 
Table), or which increase when the given nature 
decreases, or vice versa (by the third Table). 
And it is on the application of Exclusion that 
Bacon places the main stress of his Induction. He 
expected that within a few years after the Experi- 
mental History had been formed, every tiling would 
be known about Nature 1 As a matter of fact, the 
Exclusion itself, for a single quality, would have 
been an endless process. 

The two chief flaws in Bacon’s Method are his 
erroneous conception of the simplicity of Nature, 
and his disregard of hypothesis, of the scientific 
imagination, as a source of ‘ probable * knowledge. 
Bacon looked for certainty, not probability. Yet 
he recognizes the value of hypothesis, first, in his 
own Vindemiatio Prima , or First Vintage— the 
example he gives of an anticipatory induction 
(Nov. Org r. ii. 20, on the Form of Heat) ; and 
secondly, in the aids to Induction, of which only 
one class were dealt with by him, viz. the Pre- 
rogatives Instantiarum, or Prerogative Instances 


(id. ii. 21-51). These are instances such as throw 
light more readily or effectively than others upon 
the true nature of a quality ; they include such 
well-known terms as ‘Solitary,’ ‘Striking’ or 

* Glaring,’ ‘ Parallel,’ ‘ Limiting ’ or * Borderland/ 
and ‘Crucial’ or * Finger-post ’ Instances. It is 
possible to say that his statement of these Preroga- 
tive Instances, and the illustrations he gives, have 
had more influence upon scientific procedure than 
his Method itself has had. For the rest, the laws 
expressing the Forms were to give the lowest prin- 
ciples of Induction, from which men were to rise, 
first, to Middle Principles, and thence to the Highest 
Principles; from these, and from these only, the 
Deduction of new particulars and operations was to 
take place ; they were to express the very heart or 
marrow of Nature. Such axioms, so derived and 
abstracted, would, Bacon believed, bring whole 

* flocks of works * in their train. 

Of the remaining parts of the intended Instau - 
ratio, Bacon wrote only some chapters of a 
description of the Universe— the Natural and 
Experimental History — in the History of the 
Winds, of Life and Heath, of the Dense and the 
Bare, the Sulim Sglmrum , etc. ; but it was not a 
work for which he felt himself fitted, and much 
that he has collected is absurd, aujicratitious, or 
unverified report from unknown or untested author- 
ities. Active science was not his part in life. But 
he undertook the work only because it was a neces- 
sary preliminary, and he could get no others to do 
it for him. It remains true of his Method as a 
whole, that it was neither m novel as he believed 
nor so effective as he hoped. No discoveries were 
made by its use, and the great scientific masters 
that followed him employed the imagination much 
more than his doctrine allowed. Nor can it be 
otherwise ; science is further than ever from Bacon’s 
ideal, viz. that of a method which any one whatever 
may leam and apply. At the mine time. Bacon 
stands, along with Aristotle, as one of the * masters 
of those who know’; he stimulated, if he did not 
awaken, the passionate devotion to Nature and to 
the pursuit of truth which has been a characteristic 
of European science since his day. Directly or 
indirectly, he initiated the study of mental, moral, 
and social phenomena by scientific and experimental 
methods. He laid the foundation-stone of English 
Empiricism, and of the French Enlightenment A 
more specific claim is made by Fowler (Francis 
Bacon , p. 91): ‘ Inductive Logic, that is, the system- 
atic analysis and arrangement of Inductive evidence, 
as distinct from the natural induction which all 
men practise, is almost as much the creation of 
Bacon m Deductive Lope is that of Aristotle/ 
And of both Dean Church says ; * The combination 
of patient and careful industry, with the courage 
and divination of genius, in doing what none had 
done before, makes it equally stupid and idle to 
impeach their greatness’ (Bacon, p. 204). While 
ignorant or unappreciative of many of the great 
discoveries of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
Bacon’s remarkable catholicity of interest and im- 
partial judgment enabled him to anticipate, or at 
least to foreshadow, many of the most recent 
generalizations of science. 

Moral Philosophy Bacon still regarded as the 
Handmaid of Theology ; and neither in his division 
of its parts (de Ana mentis, bk. 7) nor in the prac- 
tical rules and wisdom of the Essays is he ahead of 
his time. In Theology he was whole-heartedly 
with the Moderate party in Ms Church ; he de- 
fended toleration both by Ms voice and by his pen, 
but he preferred Atheism to Superstition (i.e. 
Romanism). Theoretically, he insisted on tl le com- 
plete separation between Theology and Philosophy 
or Science, between Faith and Season, Revelation 
and Natural Experience, just as in Psychology also 
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fee recognized in the soul of man two principles or 
parts, the one divine, inspired, immortal, the other 
animal, created, perishing — a doctrine adopted from 
Telesio, but ultimately Aristotle’s. For the deeper 
questions of Metaphysics or of Theology he had, 
however, no taste, and it is only in his criticism of 
his predecessors and in his inspired proclamation 
of the New Method of Discovery that he has in- 
fluenced the thought of the world. 
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BADARAYANA. — The name of the supposed 
author of the Vedanta - or Brahma-sutras. In 
Indian tradition he also bears the name of Vydsa , 
Vedavyasa, or Krsna Dvaipayana ; but nothing 
is known of his person or life. Cf. F. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, 
p. 153 ff., and art. VedXnta. B. Garbe. 

BAD(A)RrNATH. — A famous temple and place 
of pilgrimage situated on the banks of the Vishnu- 
ganga, a tributary of the Alaknandft (wh. see), 
m British Garhwal, on the lower slopes of the 
Himalaya, lat. 30° 44' 15" N. ; long. 79 f 30' 40" E. 
The place takes its name from the worship of 
Vishnu in his manifestation as Bad&rmatha or 
Badarinarayana, ‘Lord of the badari or jnjube 
tree 5 {Zizyphus jumbo), which, however, does not 
now grow there. Probably an ancient tree-cult is 
here associated with the thermal spring close by, 
which suggested the sanctity of the place ; and it 
has been from time immemorial a resort of pilgrims, 
the merit of the pilgrimage being enhanced by the 
difficulties of the journey to the spot. The temple 
is said to owe its foundation to the great teacher 
Sankar&ch&rya, a Malabar Brahman, who lived 
about the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D., and 
was the leading Brahmanical missionary to North- 
ern India. But the building has been repeatedly 
devastated by earthquakes and avalanches, and 
the^ present temple has no appearance of great 
antiquity. 

*The idol in tbe principal temple,’ writes Atkinson {Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, iii. 24 f.), ‘is formed of black stone or marble 
about three feet high. It is usually clothed with rich gold 
brocade, and above its head is a small mirror which reflects 
the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps always 
burning, and a table also covered with brocade. To the right 
are images of Nar and Nar&yana, and on the left those of Kuvera 
and Narada. The idol is adorned with one jewel, a diamond of 
moderate size, in the middle of its forehead, whilst the whole 
of the properties, including dresses, eating vessels, and other 
paraphernalia are not worth more than Rs. 5000 (£333).’ 

‘A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid to the personal 
comfort of the idol at Badari. It is daily provided with meals, 
which are placed before it ; the doors of the sanctuary are then 
closed, and the idol is left to consume its meals in quietness. 
The doors are not opened again till after sunset; and at a 
late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendants, the doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol 
is served are of gold and silver, and a large establishment of j 
servants is kept up, both male and female, the latter as dancing- 
girls and mistresses of the celibate priests. The only persons 1 


who have access to the inner apartments are the servants, and 
no one but the Rawal himself is allowed to touch the idol ’ (ib.). 

The temple is closed in November, and the 
treasure and valuable utensils are shut up in a 
vault beneath the shrine, after which all the estab- 
lishment retires to a lower valley in the hills. As 
a rule, from November until the end of May the 
temple is covered with snow. The idol itself is said 
to have been miraculously discovered in the bed of 
the river, and, as it bears scarcely any resemblance 
to the human form and exhibits obvious traces of 
having been worn by water action, this seems pro- 
bable. As an illustration of the miraculous powers 
attributed to the image, it is said that a Sonar, or 
goldsmith, visited the shrine, and, finding that his 
iron ring on touching the image became gold, 
cut off one of the god’s fingers for his private use. 
But the stump began to ooze with unmistakable 
blood, and from that day to this no Sonar dares 
to approach the shrine and risk incurring the judg- 
ment which befell the sinner, who was immediately- 
struck blind (Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, iv. 340). 

The close connexion of the temple and its ritual 
with Southern India is shown by the fact that the 
principal priests are Namburi or Nambutiri Brah- 
mans from Malabar, the head man of whom is 
called Baval (Skr. raja'kula, ‘king’s family’). In 
order to provide for the succession in the event of 
the illness or death of the Baval, a disciple {chela) 
is always in attendance to take his place. For- 
merly the priests were supposed to be celibate, 
but they excuse their failure to maintain this rule 
by the fact that they have almost altogether broken 
on their connexion with Southern India. The chief 
pilgrims to the shrine, which can be reached only 
after a dangerous and difficult journey, are Yogin 
{q.v.) and Bairagin {g.v.) ascetics. Every twelfth 
ear, when the sun is in the sign of Aquarius, is 
eld the Kumbha fair, and the Aahkumbha, or ‘half 
Kumbha,’ every sixth year. On these occasions 
the shrine is visited by large numbers of pilgrims. 

Literature. — Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer , iii. 23 ff.; 
Traill, Statistical Account of Kumaun, ed. Batten, p. 67; 
Punjab Notes and Queries , iv. 196. For a full account of the 
Nambutiri Brahmans of the Malabar Coast, see Fawcett, Bul- 
letin of the Madras Museum, iii. pt. i. 33 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

BADGES.— i. Totem marks and tribal badges. 
— The earliest and most wide-spread use of badges 
was their employment on the persons of men; 
among savage peoples every man bore on his body 
his totemic mark, in addition to his tribal badge . 
These two are quite distinct; the totem mark, 
which is by far the more ancient, was intended to 
indicate the totem from which the bearer believed 
himself to be descended, so that all the members 
of the same stock were recognized by their totem 
mark. It was a later stage in civilization when a 
number of stocks, or clans, joined together, and 
thus brought about the formation of tribes; the 
communities which were so formed were differ- 
entiated from each other by their tribal badge. 
The religious significance of these badges must at 
one time have been very great ; for, though the 
totem mark was not originally religious in charac- 
ter, yet with the development of the religious 
instinct it became so in process of time. 

* A totem tribe — which is not necessarily a local unity . . . is 
one in which the belief that all members of the tribe are of one 
blood is associated with a conviction, more or less religious in 
character, that the life of the tribe is in some mysterious way 
derived from an animal, a plant, or more rarely some other 
natural object.’ 

* Totem tribesmen in savage countries often affect a resem- 
blance to their sacred animal, even at the cost of slight mutila- 
tions and other self-inflicted deformities. In other cases stocks 
are distinguished by the patterns of their tattooing, which there 
is reason to believe were in many cases originally meant as rude 
pictorial representations of the totem.’* 


* Robertson Smith, Kinship 2 (1903), pp. 217 f., 247. 
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Some examples of these totemic badges are as 
follows. Among the Omahas, a North American 
tribe, the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns ; the members of another 
Buffalo clan 4 wear a crest of hair about two inches 
long, standing erect and extending from ear to ear; 
this is in imitation of the back of a buffalo.* A 
bird clan among the same people ‘leave a little 
hair in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and 
some at the back of the head, for the bird’s tail, 
with much over each ear for the wings.* The 
Bakotas, in Africa, knock out the upper front 
teeth in order, as they say, to be like oxen ; the 
Mangangas chip their teeth in order to make them 
resemble those of a cat or a crocodile.* Tatuings, 
cicatrices, and the like are now often of a merely 
ornamental character, but it seems certain that 
originally they always denoted something more 
specific ; the fact that they are very frequently 
made at initiation ceremonies is significant.f The 
tribal badge, as indicating kinship with a god, was 
probably a religious emblem from the beginning. 

2 . Totem dress.— A badge of a different kind, 
but lineally descended from the totem badge, is 
that which indicates being under the special pro- 
tection of a totem -god ; tills is the totem dress. It 
is represented in a great variety of forms, but the 
principle underlying each is the same, namely, that 
of effecting a resemblance as close as possible to 
the totem-god, and thus ensuring his protection. 
Association of ideas, not reason, is what guides 
men in the stage of undeveloped civilization in these 
things. It Is at the great crises of life, such as 
initiation, marriage, and death, that these badges 
are assumed; for example, among many savage 
peoples, when a youth is definitely made a member 
of his tribe by being Initiated into the tribal mys- 
teries, lie is dressed or painted or otherwise made 
to resemble tiie totem— or god, as the case may be 
— by some means or other ; that is to say, he is 
brought into closer contact than usual with It* 
The custom of which Lucian gives an example 
is probably connected with this ; 

1 When a man intends to go on a pilgrimage to Hlerapolis, he ! 
offers up a sheep and eats some of its flesh. He then kneels 
down, and draws its head over his own head, and prays at the 
same time to- his god.' % 

3* Secret Society badge.— Of an entirely differ- 
ent character are the badges worn among certain 
savage peoples to indicate membership of a secret 
society. Among the most striking examples of 
this category are the leaf or flower badges of the 
various tamate associations which exist in the 
Banks Islands and the neighbouring Torres group. 
Here the badge is usually worn on the head, the 
distinctive flower or leaf being stuck in the hair.§ 
To assume the badge without being a member of 
the tamate is an offence against the society, and is 
punished according to the powder and position of 
the society offended.]! 

4. Analogous customs among Semites.— What 
has been said may be paralleled by analogous 
customs among races within the Semitic area. 
While direct evidence for the existence of the 
totem badge among the Semites is wanting, there 
are a good number of data to be gathered from 
various sources which suggest that examples of 

♦Frazer, Totemism (1887), p. 27 t, where many other ex- 
amples are given, 

t Cl, e.g.> Haberl&ndfc, MittheUungen der anthrop. Ges. in 
Wwn t xv. (1886) p. 63 ff. ; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria (1878), L 296, ii 313 ; Frazer, op. eit. p. 29: hmg. 
Modem Mythology (1897), p. 71; A. W. Howitt, The Mative 
Tribes vf South-east Amtraka0J^Bpp. 619-836, 858f.,743ff. 

. ' t de Dm Syria t 66 . ' 

I Ornamentations of thin kind must not be confused with the 
head decorations of the most varied character worn to indicate 
success in battle and the like, i.e. honorific badges ; for ex- 
Mnples of these see R. Andree, Mtknographische Parallslen und 
Vergleiche y Stuttgart (1878), p. 190 f. 

8 Oodrington, The Melanesians (1891), pp, 76, 76, 87. 


this must at one time have existed among them. 
Thus among the Arabs every tribe 1ms its wmm 
(‘tribal mark*), which is branded on its cattle;* 
this is paralleled by the custom of the Bechuanas, 
who mark the ears of their cattle with an incision 
which resembles the open jaws of a crocodile, one of 
their totems. f The Indian hook-cross, or swastika 
— whatever its origin — was likewise a badge of 
ownership, which was branded on the ears of the 
cafctle.£ The same custom, though the badge was 
different, was practised by the ancient Icelanders, 
by the Madagascans, Somalis, etc. ;§ as. regards 
the Romans, Columella gives the following testi- 
mony ; * His etiam diebus nt&turi agni, et reliqui 
foatns pecudum, nec minus majors quadrupedia 
character® signari debent.* || These, and many 
other examples that might be given, doubtless all 
descend from similar origins. 

Such analogous instances among peoples, some 
of whom still use totem badges on their persons, 
suggest the probability that originally, the wasm 
a mosg the Arabs was branded on the tribesmen as 
well as on their cattle; II this is confirmed by the 
fact that, according to Lucian, all the Syrians* bore 
stigmata of religious significance on their wrist 
or* neck.** Just as the cattle were marked with 
the badge of ownership, «o, one may reasonably 
surmise, ’in earlier days men were marked with the 
badge of their god to denote that they belonged to 
him and were" under his protection. Herodotus 
tolls us that fugitive slaves who fled for sanctuary 
to the Heracleum at the fish -curing station near 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, were dedicated by 
being tatued with sacred marks, and were thus 
made over to the god, so that they could not be 
reclaimed by their master, ff Among the Semites 
generally it may be said that all "marks upon 
the body, within the categories referred to, were 
badges of relationship either to a god or to a fellow- 
creature. The nature of these relationships differed, 
of course. In a large number of cases, as we have 
seen, it denoted ownership ; but it Is probable that 
both types of relationship go back to a common 
original, vis. the totemic badge. ££ Perhaps one 
may conceive the sequence of ideas and practice to 
have been, roughly speaking, something of this 
kind. The totem formed the background ; from 
this arose the totem mark, or badge of kinship 
with the totem ; the next step would be the de- 
velopment of totem gods, necessarily conceived of 
as tribal ancestors, to whom worshippers would 
dedicate themselves by stigmatization ; closely 
related to the latter would be the mourning 
custom known as ‘cuttings for the dead/ which 
was a remnant of part of the ritual connected with 
ancestor-worship. Thus the badge of kinship 
became the god's mark of ownership. Regarding 
the relationship between the god and his worship- 
pers there were always reciprocal duties ; in return 
for worship, and all that this Implied, the god was 
bound to look after hi® people. It was always, 
therefore, a question of covenant, and the stigma- 
tization became thus the badge of the covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. This is 
brought out by the fact that the ultimate Semitic 
root is the same for * mark * and * covenant * (cf. the 


* Robertson Smith, Kimhip\ p* 247 ; BurcJch&rdt, Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahdbys (1$»X p. 112 1 ; see, In the 'latter 
work, the plates explaining *- bum humber 'of these marks, 
t E. OasaUn, Its Bommdm (l869Vp* 221. 
t R. Andree, JBtimag, Par. und Vergleiche (mew «er.) (1889)# 
pp. 75, 78. 

§ tb. p. 77 ff., where many examples are given* 
ids Re rustica, xi 2, quoted by A* ii J. Mlchelsen, Die 
Hausmarke (1853), p. 17. 

n Of, Robertson Smith, Kinship* p. 248; Wefczstein, VerhtmdL 
der Bert, anthropol. Ges. xiv. (1877). 

** de Dea Syria » 59. 

ft Herodotus, ii. 118 5 cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites % p. 148. 
tt Oh Andree, op. cit. p. 82 ff. 
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Arabic sharat , * a mark/ and shart, * a covenant 5 ; 
cf. Gn 9 13 31 48 ).* On the analogy of this badge of 
covenant between a god and his people arose 
that of a covenant between man and man. Among 
the Arabs, when two men made a covenant, they 
inflicted a wound in their flesh, either in the hand 
or arm, and drank each others blood. + It is true 
that the reciprocal blood-drinking constituted the 
central act, but the mark left on the person of 
each party to the covenant was the visible badge 
of the covenant. $ 

What has been said may be illustrated by some 
Old Testament data. We shall not expect to find 
here any reference to marks which could be con- 
sidered as directly totemic, for it is only remnants 
of the later stages, referred to above, that we come 
across in the OT ; at the same time, the existence 
of animal names of clans and men § suggests the 
probability that totemism existed among the early 
ancestors of the Israelites. Circumcision was the 
badge of the covenant between Jahweh and His 
worshippers (cf. Gn 17 14 ). Originally it must have 
denoted something else. This is proved by the 
very wide observance of the custom by a great 
variety of peoples, || and more especially by the 
fact that there are strong reasons for the belief that 
the rite came to the Israelites through Egypt ; IT 
but to the Israelites it became the distinguishing 
mark of Jahweh’s ownership. Belonging to the 
same category was the prophet’s badge. The story 
preserved in 1 K 20 38 ‘ 48 is sufficient evidence of the 
existence of such a badge. As the prophets were 
dedicated to the service of Jahweh in a special 
manner, a badge peculiar to their order in early times 
would be appropriate enough. Of the character of 
this badge nothing is known beyond the fact that 
it was made on the forehead or on the top of the 
head (cf. the tonsure of later days). An interesting 
arallel is the Buddhist badge of priesthood. After 
aving served his novitiate, the candidate goes 
through the ceremony of admission to the priest- 
hood ; he kneels before the idol, and ‘ three small 
heaps of incense are laid upon his forehead, and 
these are set fire to. The man must kneel till the 
incense heaps bum down, and thus burn an in- 
delible mark on the head. This ordeal is repeated, 
as the man rises in the priesthood, till he bears 
nine scars upon his scalp.’ ** The distinctive dress 
of the Israelite prophet, which may be regarded as 
a badge of office, is paralleled by the yellow robe 
of the Buddhist priest. The Taoist priest also 
wears a distinctive dress, which differs from that 
of the Buddhist priest. 

‘ Cuttings for the dead 5 (cf . above) are mentioned 
in Lv 19 28 (cf. 21°, Dt 14 1 ). In the last passage it 
says : ‘Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make any 
baldness [the cognate Arabic root means ‘wound 5 ] 
between your eyes for the dead. 5 The custom is 
prohibited on account of its being a heathen rite. 
From this it is permissible to assume that it was 
both ancient and widely prevalent. Cuttings in 
the body such as those mentioned in I K IS 27 * 2 ** may 
perhaps be a remnant of a practice whereby a god 
was, in times of great emergency, reminded of the 
badge denoting his ownership, and thereby called 
upon to fulfil his part of the covenant. 

Badges which may also have at one time pro- 
* Robertson Smith, Kinship 2 , p. 2£0. 

t Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heident .2 p. 125 ; Doughty, Travels 
in Arab. Res. i. 540, ii. 41 (1888). 

% On another covenant-sign, viz. the cairn, see Frazer, in 
Anthrop. Essays, 1907, p. 131 ff. 

§ e.g. ‘the house of Caleb* (1 S 25 8 ); cf. the ‘dog 1 tribes* 
in various parts of Arabia; see Robertson Smith, Kinship 2, 
p. 238 ff. ; ‘Akbor (2 K 22 i2 >, ‘mouse’; Levi, ‘antelope’; 
Rachel, *ewe* ; see, further, Robertson Smith in JPh ix. (1879) 
p. 76 ft. 

II See, e.g.y Frazer, ‘The Origin of Circumcision,’ in The In- 
dependent Review (Nov. 1904). 

% Cf. Stade, JBiblische Theologie des AT (1905), p. 45. 

** Deans, in Expos. Times , xviii. (Dec. 1906) p. 144. 


claimed Jahweh’s ownership were the ‘sign’ on 
the hand and the ‘memorial 5 between the eyes 
mentioned in Ex 13 9 * 16 (cf. Rev 20 4 ). These must 
originally have been marks cut into the hands and 
forehead, and were preserved perhaps in their 
original form only by the prophetical order ; later 
on the ‘ phylacteries 5 took their place (see Dt 6 8 ll 18 
etc.).* Lineally descended from these, too, is per- 
haps the badge referred to in Job 31 s ® (‘ Lo, here 
is my mark, let the Almighty answer me ’). The 
word used here for ‘mark 5 comes from the root 
meaning ‘to wound/ and it is the same as that 
used in Ezk 9 4 6 , the reference being to those who 
are true to God, and therefore belong to Him. 

A mark of an entirely different character is the 
badge of the manslayer, mentioned only once in 
the OT, in reference to Cain.f 

5. Jewish Badge. — One of the most extra- 
ordinary uses of badges is exemplified in the 
various forms of the ‘ Jewish badge 5 worn by the 
Jews during the Middle Ages. This first origin- 
ated among the Muhammadans ; by the ‘ Pact of 
Omar (640) all Jews living in Muhammadan 
countries were ordered to wear a yellow seam on 
their upper garments. J In later times Jews in 
Egypt were compelled to wear bells on their gar- 
ments, and a little calf carved of wood ; the latter, 
according to Lane-Poole, was to remind them of 
the Golden Calf. In the 14th cent, the badge took 
the form of a yellow turban § among Jews in 
Egypt ; in other parts, e.g. in Tripoli, a parti- 
coloured turban marked the Jew. If It was, m the 
first instance, the Muhammadan precedent which 
was followed when in Christian lands the Jewish 
badge was introduced. It appears that this badge 
was already in use in some lands before the central 
authority in Rome put forth an ordinance on the 
subject applying to all Christendom ; thus in 
France the badge was in use in 1208 ; IT but its 
use was made universal by a decree, prompted by 
Innocent III., of the fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
and it applied to Muhammadans as well as to Jews. 
The reason given for the decree was the need of 
preventing inter-marriage and concubinage between 
Christians and non-Christians. 

* Contingit interdum quod per errorem Christian! Judaeorum 
seuSaracenorum et Judasiseu Saraceni Christianorum mulieribus 
commisceantur. Ne igitur tam damnatse commixtionis excessus 
pervelamentum erroris hujusmodi excusationis ulterius possint 
habere diffugium, statuimus ut tales utriusque sexus in omni 
Christianorum provincia et omni tempore qualitate habitus 
publici ab aliis populis distinguantur.’ ** 

In accordance with this the badge was every- 
where enforced; but it differed in size, shape, 
and colour in different countries. In France it 
was a circular piece of cloth, usually yellow in 
colour, sewn on to the outer garment. The alter- 
native of a yellow head-dress was permitted, while 
Jewesses wore a distinctive veil. The age at which 
Jews had to begin to wear the badge varied in 
different parts of France, at some places seven years, 
at others not Until fourteen. The badge could be 
worn on the breast, or left shoulder, or on the 
girdle, or even on the hat. In France, Spain, and 
Italy the customs were similar ; in these countries, 
too, exemptions from wearing the badge were often 
permitted, usually in consideration of a money 
payment. In Germany the badge took the form 
of a special hat, the ‘ Judenhut/ It was pointed 

* At the present day all orthodox Jews wear the *head- 
tefillah’ and - the ‘hand-tefillah* when at their prayers; see 
Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue 
(1907), p. 418 ff. 

t See Frazer, in Anthropological Essays (1907), pp* 102-110 ; 
Hastings’ S.RB, s.v. * Marks.’ 

1 D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols , iii. (1854) p. 274, quoted in 
JE ii. 425b. 

§ Lane-Poole, Hist, of Egypt, vi. (1901) pp. 126 ff., 800 ff. 

|| Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1896), p. 802. 

% Robert, Les Signes dHnfamie au moyen-dge (1891), p. 11. 

** Labbe, Sacrosancta concilia ad regiam editionem ezacta, 
xiii. col. 1003 and 1006, quoted by Abrahams, op. dt. p. 296. 
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at the top, and the brim was often twisted into 
the snape of a pair of boras. Bed was the usual 
colour, in later times green. But the wheel-bad^e, 
of yellow or saffron and of various sizes, was also 
worn in Germany in the 15th cent, by the men, 
while Jewesses were obliged to wear two blue 
stripes on their veils or cloaks* Sometimes the 
letter S ( =sipnvm) appeared in the yellow circle. 
In Switzerland the badge took the form of a piece 
of red cloth shaped like a pointed hat ; later on it 
became a wheel fixed on the back.* In Crete the 
circle was worn; this was also marked upon the 
houses of Jews, a custom which is in vogue even 
at the present day.f In England it would almost 
seem as though the badge was at first introduced 
as a safeguard for the Jews. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was regent during the early years of 
the minority of Henry ill., sought to encourage the 
settlement of the Jews again in England after 
their cruel experiences during the reign of John. 
It was to ensure their security, so that no one 
could plead that he had assaulted a Jew in ignor- 
ance of his race, that the badge was, so far as is 
known, first introduced into England, and worn 
by Jews whenever they appeared in public. The 
ordinance containing this provision was put forth 
in 1218, The badge consisted of two strips of 
white linen or parchment, imitative of the Two 
Tables of stone, which were fastened to the dress 
in a prominent manner. Originally these were 
white m colour, but later yellow was ordered. By 
the statute of Edward I., dc Judaiwno (3 Edw, I. 
1274-1275 ), X which dealt exhaustively with the 
Jewish Question, Jewesses as well as Jews were 
forced to wear a badge, and its object now was to 
mark out Jew’s, who by this statute were prohibited 
from mixing with Christians, Thus it became, as 
in other countries, a badge of shame. § 

Literatfre.— T here do not seem to be any work* definitely 
occupied with the subject of badge*. 'Data have to be gathered 
from & great variety of sources. See the reference* in the foot- 
notes above, which represent only a selection. 

W. 0, E. Oesterley* 

BAGDL — A Dr&vidian, cultivating, fishing, and 
menial caste of Central and Western Bengal, which 
at the Census of 1§0I numbered 1,042,550. Their 
religion is a compound of orthodox Hinduism with 
survivals of animism and nature- worship. In the 
former stage, the regular Hindu deities are wor- 
shipped in a more or less intelligent fashion. 
But besides these they venerate Gusain Era, the 
goddess of the Santals, and Bar Pah&r or Marang 
Burn, the mountain-god of the hill races (see 
Oraon). According to their own statement, their 
favourite deity is the snake-goddess, Manasa, 
whose image, represented with four arms, crowned 
by a tiara of snakes, and grasping a cobra in each 
hand, is paraded through their villages, and finally 
flung into a tank — apparently a rite of mimetic 
magic intended to remove her dangerous influence. 
They also parade the effigy of a female saint named 
BhadG, who is said to have been daughter of the 
Kaja of Pachet, and who died a virgin for the good 
of the people. Her worship consists of songs and 
wild dances, in which men, women, and children 
take part. The legend supplies one more instance 
of the development of local gods in India from 
actual historical personages, as illustrated by 
Lyall {Asiatic Studies*, i. 39 ft). 

LraBRATU&*.—Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, !. 41 L 

*W" Crookp 

BAGHDAD. — i. Sketch of history.— Baghdad 
is the capital of the Eastern Kh allfate, founded in 
A.D. 754 (A.H. 136) by al~Man§fir, second Khalif of 

* Abrahams, op. dt. p. 298, 

f JE il. 427 & ; see, too, the interesting' plate given. 

t See Rig-g, Select Pleas, Starrs, ana Records of the Jewish 
Exchequer (1902), p. xxxviii. 

§ See, further, A. M. Hyamson, A History of the Jews in 
England (1908), pp, 62, 94 & 


the ’Abb&sid dvnastv, whose metropolis it re- 
mained, except for the period 836-862, when the 
court was transferred to Samarra, until the over- 
throw of the dynasty by the Mongol H&I&gt in 
1258 (A.H. 656), after which the seat of the Khali- 
fat e was removed to Cairo. Baghdad remained in 
the hands of the Behans, or Persian Mongols, til! 
1507, when it was taken by Shah Ism&’il, founder 
of the Safawid dynasty, from whom it was taken 
in 1534 by the Ottomans, in whose hands it has 
ever since continued, except for the brief period of 
occupation by the Persians, 

The name Baghdad {b&gha - ddta, * given by 
Bagha or God ’) is one of the many eases in which 
the older name of a locality outlasts newer appel- 
lations. The name which Man^fir gave his city 
was either his own, or Madinat al-Saldm, * City of 
Peace.' Another appellation was al-Zaurd, ‘the 
Crooked,’ on the analogy of similar names given 
to the chief cities of IsSftm. Of the older name 
there are several dialectic forms. Jews and Chris- 
tians often called it Babel 

An account of the secular history of this city 
should he sought in historical works dealing with 
the Khalifat©, or in the monograph of' Guy 
Ie Strange, Baghdad muter the Amrmd Caliphate, 
Oxford, 1900. " We shall confine ourselves to its 
importance for the history of Religion and Ethics. 

The accession of the*Abhtoid dynasty marked 
the recognition in Isl&m of a principle which at 
the first had been vehemently repudiated — the 
hereditary right of the Prophet’s family to the 
sovereignty (imAma). The rise of this is clearly 
due to" the hereditary principle having been 
adopted by the usurper Mu’&wiyah, founder of 
the Uinayyad dynasty ; when it was once recog- 
nized that the sovereignty belonged to on© family, 
the majority of Muslims would be disposed to 
agree that that family should be the Prophet’s. 
Only, since the Prophet’s line was continued 
through a daughter, there was room for difference 
of opinion as to which of two families had the right 
to his inheritance. The law of the Qur’an seemed 
to favour the doctrine that, where there was no 
male issue, the father’s brother succeeded, and on 
this theory the claim of the Abb&sids was based. 
But to those who held that there could be succession 
through the female line the Prophet’s heirs were 
the descendants of his daughter Ffttima and her 
husband Alt — the Allds, Alawids, or Kfttimids. 

Bo long as the problem was to dispossess the 
Umayyads, these two families worked together, 
leaving the question between themselves to be 
decided later ; but when the organizing genius of 
Abft Muslim had won the throne for the Abb&sids, 
they fell out, and, the latter being In possession, 
the Alids were perpetually rising, but never pro- 
duced in the Eastern provinces a leader capable of 
securing success; they were decimated % mas- 
sacres, and -were intimidated by torture and im- 
prisonment. Nevertheless they formed a potent 
factor in Baghdad politics till the coming of the 
Mongols, and in the fatted which decided the 
assassination of the last of the Khalifa of Baghdad 
the influence of Alid sentiment is noticeable. 
The Mongol general asked whether it was true 
that the execution of the Khalif would cause a 
general convulsion of nature. The jurists whom 
he consulted replied that, if such an act could 
cause a natural convulsion, nature would have 
been convulsed by the death of ’All and that of 
his son Rusain. 

The site of the Abb&sid capital was selected 
with a view to avoid Syria, where the Umayyads 
were popular, and Arabia, where the Alid cause 
was strong, and to he near Persia, especially 
Khorasan, where the Abbftsids had their chief 
adherents. And, indeed, the triumph of the Abbft- 
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aids is sometimes regarded as the re-conquest by 
Persia of it's ancient hegemony. Persian influence 
speedily grew strong at the Khalifs court, and 
the institution of a foreign bodyguard soon took 
aH power out of the Khalifs hands, and placed it 
in tnose of a Dailemite or a Turkish Sultan. 

2. Literary importance of the foundation of 

Baghdad. — The rise of the new dynasty syn- 
chronized with the popularization of paper , an 
invention nearly as momentous for the diffusion 
of knowledge as that of printing. It also broke 
with the illiterate tradition of the earlier periods 
of Isl&m, which indeed some of the Umayyads had 
shown a tendency to discard. The production of 
literary works proceeded apace, and the 3rd cent, 
of Isl&m produced polygraphs such as Ish&k of 
Mausil and of Basra. Translation from 

foreign languages was encouraged, especially 
Greek, Syriac, and Pahlavi ; a royal library was 
founded by Ma’mftn (ob. A.D. 833), and his ex- 
ample was followed by other men of eminence, 
such as the vizier of Mutawakkil, al - Fath b. 
Kh&k&n (ob. 861). The respect which the creations 
of the Greek genius have universally won was 
accorded to them at Baghdad, where indeed the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Greeks in all 
scientific questions had its adherents. Debates, 
in which religious questions were not absolutely 
avoided, were encouraged by literary viziers, and 
fanaticism on such occasions was at times un- 
fashionable (cf. Y&kfit, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, ii. 46 
and the Pahlavi Gujastak-A bdlish, ed. Barthelemy, 
Paris, 1887). A public library with endowments 
for the assistance of students was founded in the 
4th cent. A.H. by the vizier S&bfir b. Ardashir; 
and the building of colleges on a large scale char- 
acterized Seljfik rule in the 5th. 

3. Islamic religious buildings in Baghdad.— 
The founder of the city, Mansftr, built a mosque, 
known subsequently as al-Sahn al -* Alik , ‘ the 
Old Court,’ side by side with his Palace of the 
Golden Gate. This was subsequently enlarged by 
succeeding Khalifs, and appears to have survived 
the sack of the city by Hlll&gfl, though no trace 
remains of it now (le Strange, op. cit. 32-37). 
Since the building of mosques counted as a meri- 
torious act, apart from the needs of worshippers, 
they continued to be erected so long as the Khali- 
fate lasted ; and the quarter called * the Basra 
Gate ’ was said to contain 30,000 of these edifices 
(Safadi, Com. on Ldmiyyat al-'Ajam, i. 64). 
Round the tombs of famous men several notable 
sanctuaries arose ; such were the mashhads of 
Abtl IJanifa and Mfis& b. Ja'far, the tomb of 
Ma'rflf of Karkh, etc. Preachers and teachers 
built or had built for themselves hermitages, called 
ribdt , of which the number must have been very 
great ; perhaps the most celebrated of these was 
the ribdt of the Shaikh al-Shuyftkh, built by order 
of Amid al-Ir&k for the §fifi Abtl Sa'd of Nisabur 
(ob. 1086 : Ibn al-Athir, annis 450 and 479 A.H.). 
Another of some note was the ribdt of al-Zauzani, 
opposite the mosque of Mansftr, built for 'Alt b. 
Mahmfid al-Zauzani (ob. 1060). The preacher 
‘Abd al-QMir al-Jil&ni (g.v.) had a ribdt as well as 
a school. The works hitherto made accessible on 
the topography of Baghdad do not offer the same 
variety of names for mosques as i3 exhibited by 
the topographies of Cairo, but this is likely to 
be accidental. The doors of the mosques were 
used for placarding government notices (Ibn al- 
Athir, A.H. 533), and the inside of the buildings 
served for many uses not directly connected with 
religion, e.g. the recitation of verses, and the 
narrating of stories (J&fii?, Eayawdn , iii. ^ 8 : 
* Mosque of 'Att&b ’), or the publication of political 
intelligence (Tabari, iii. 2216 : * in the two public 
mosques of Baghdad’ ; 2224, 13 : 2249, 3, etc.). 


4, Religious history of Baghdad.— Shortly after 
the founding of the city an inquisition was started 
by Manstlr with the view of suppressing the 
zindiks (see art. Atheism [Muhammadan]), and 
this was continued by his successors Mahdt and 
H^d! ( Aghani , xii. 100, xiii, 74 ; Tabari, iii. 517, 
548) j on the accession of H&rtin ‘al- Rashid all 
criminals except those under this charge were re- 
leased. After the taking of the city by Ma’mfln’s 
forces (A.D. 813) the dogma of the createdness of 
the (Jur’&n was adopted by the new Khalif, who 
instituted an inquisition into the tenets of his sub- 
jects, and violently persecuted those who rejected 
this doctrine : the inquisition was maintained by 
the two succeeding Khalifs, and was finally stopped 
in the second year of Mutawakkil (A.D. 848-849, 
W. M. Patton, Ahmed Ibn Jganbal and the Mihna , 
Leyden, 1897). The followers of the most distin- 
guished martyr in these persecutions, Ahmad Ibn 
JJanbal, presently became a power in the city, and 
riots between them and the Sh&fi'ites took place 
at many periods ; they are first mentioned in the 
year 934, when the Ranbalites endeavoured to 
enforce their ascetic rules on the population by a 
variety of violent proceedings. A furious mani- 
festo was fulminated against them by the Khalif 
Rad!, charging them with anthropomorphism, and 
threatening them with the extreme penalty of the 
law unless they abandoned their system. Similar 
troubles are mentioned as late as 1082. The Khalif 
Radi, immediately after his accession (a.h. 322, 
A.D. 934), had started an inquisition, having for its 
purpose the suppression of the sect which believed 
the deity to be mcarnate in one Ibn Abi’ 1- Az&kir 
al-Shalmaghanl. His published letter on this 
subject is in part preserved (see Ya^fit, op. cit. 
i. 298). One of this person’s followers refused to 
retract his opinion even when the alleged posses- 
sor of deity was publicly scourged. The sect was 
not extinguished by this persecution, as in the 
year 952 a fresh inquisition was instituted by the 
vizier Muhallab!. 

The chief cause for religious riots, however, 
was the ceaseless dispute between Sunnites and 
Shi'ites, whose differences, in spite of the centuries 
that have intervened, are still a cause of trouble 
in India and elsewhere. The dispute was in origin, 
as has been seen, more political than religious ; and 
although the founder of Baghdad massacred the 
Alids, some of the later ‘ Abb&sids were inclined to 
favour their cause, and it is asserted that Ma’mfln 
had the intention of willing away the sovereignty 
to a member of their family. This was frustrated ; 
and the perpetual risings of the 'Alids led Muta- 
wakkil in the year 850 to destroy the grave of al- 
JJusain, and penalize visits to it, an act which 
was regarded by his son as justifying parricide. 
The process by which Shl'ism was transformed 
from a political movement into a religion is not 
quite easy to trace ; but it seems likely that the fan- 
tastic beliefs which gathered round the person of 
'Al! and his descendants were due to the infusion 
of Indian and Persian ideas into Isl&m. It is pro- 
bable that the separation of Shl'ism from Sunnism, 
as a system with a code and a liturgy of its own, 
was due to the rise of the F& timid dynasty of 
N. Africa, whose rulers after their conquest of 
Egypt proceeded to the work of codification, their 
practice having doubtless existed some time before. 
In the disputes between Turks and Dailemites 
which marked the 4th and 5th cents, of Isl&m, 
the former theoretically favoured Sunnism, the 
latter Shi'ism ; and the Buyid (Dailemite) con- 
queror of Baghdad, Mu'izz al-Daula, in 962 ordered 
certain Sht'ite execrations to be affixed to the 
mosque doors. These were erased by the popu- 
lace ; and on the advice of his vizier Muhallab! he 
had a harmless formula substituted. The next 
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year, however (983), he insisted on the observance 
of the fast of Muharram 10 in Shf'ite fashion ; and 
this practice continued some time after his death, 
as in 968 it is spoken of as 'celebrated as usual. 5 
His successors appear to have been far less keenly 
attached to Shl'ite doctrine ; and it is asserted by 
a good authority {Ras&’il of Hamadh&nl, p. 424) 
that 'Adud al-Daula went so far as to impose a 
poll-tax’ on the Skt'ifces, as being members of a 
tolerated religion. The practice of the fast ap- 
pears to have become gradually restricted to the 
Shi'ifce quarter of the city, which in 971 (perhaps 
for the first time) appears as Karkh, also at that 
time * the quarter of the merchants. 5 In the first 
riot (of that year) many sects and parties are in- 
volved, but on subsequent occasions the Sunnites 
and ShTites appear to have been the chief combat- 
ants. In 973, when the dispute between Bakhtiyar 
and Snbuktakin gave the Turkish party the, upper 
hand for the time in Baghdad, the Sunnites, who 
were in possession of ‘ the Food Market’ mounted 
a woman on a camel, and called her 'A’isha, and 
made two of their number represent falfia and 
Zubair respectively ; they then made an onslaught 
on the Shi i tea, thus reproducing the Battle of the 
Camel, in which ’ A’iaha and her allies had attacked 
the forces of * Alt I n 1 0 1 5 there was a riot between 
the two parties, resulting in the Shfites being 
forbidden to celebrate the Fast by order of Fakhr 
al-Mulk ; we find the Shfites still in occupation 
of the quarter called Karkh, whereas the KalJAin 
and Barley-gate were in possession of the Sunnites : 
in 1048 the B^b al-Azaj (Eastern side) and the 
‘ Cobblers 5 are further specified as Sunnite abodes. 
The following year, owing to an armed force 
having attempted to prevent the Shiites from 
celebrating the Mufiarram lamentations, the latter 
began to fortify their quarter (Karkh) with a 
wall ; and the Sunnites proceeded to do the same 
with their Ifall&tn quarter, which immediately 
adjoined the other. After considerable fighting 
the parties agreed to a truce, with the view of pre- 
venting government intervention ; they proceeded, 
however, with their fortifications, and a fresh out- 
break was caused by the Shiites building towers 
on which they inscribed the words ‘Muhammad 
and "All are the best of mankind ; whoso assents 
shows gratitude, but whoso denies is an unbeliever * 
— & formula which charged the Sunnites (with 
whom Abft Bakr is the second best of mankind) 
with unbelief. The Sunnites were headed by the 
5 an halites. The mashkad B&b al-Tibn (according 
to le Strange’s maps, at a long distance from the 
disturbed quarter), apparently a Shiite sanctuary, 
was in the course ol these riots violated, plun- 
dered, and burned by the Sunnites, to avenge the 
death of one of their number. The Shiites in 
revenge burned the fjanafite institutions. The 
disturbance soon spread to the eastern city, where 
the dwellings of the sects were also divided. At 
the beginning of 1053 the Turkish mercenaries 
mixed themselves up with the dispute, and killed 
a member of the ’Alid family ; in the riots which 
followed, a large part of the Karkh quarter was 
burned down, and the inhabitants moved to other 
parts of Baghdad. Karkh, however, remained 
the headquarters of the Shiites, and in 1086 we 
hear of a riot between them and their Sunnite 
neighbours on the west, in the Ba§ra Gate 
Quarter. Something like a final reconciliation 
between the two parties was effected in 1108, when 
the people of Karkh, fearing a fresh persecution, 
gave the Sunnites free passage through their 
quarter on a visit to the tomb of Mus'ab b. 
Zubair, a practice which had been forbidden for 
fear of giving offence to the Shiites ; and the 
Sunnites in their turn granted some correspond- 
ing concessions. Karkh, however, remained the 


Shiite quarter after this settlement of the dispute 
(Sibfc Ibn al-TaAwidhf, ed. Margoliouth, p. 215). 

Besides the disputes which led to riots, there 
were frequent bickerings between members of 
rival sects, and it would appear that all which 
were started had some representation at the 
capital. Attempts were at times made to sup- 
press the discussions between them, but without 
permanent success. 

The history of Muslim ritual was doubtless 
largely influenced by Baghdad practice, which 
itself was at times dictated by political motives. 
So we are told (Ibn al-Athir, anno 494 A. H.) that the 
ractice of crying aloud the formula called basmala 
ad been abandoned for years in the mosques of 
Baghdad, because it had been adopted in the rival 
Khallfate of Cairo ; the Khali f who re-introduced 
this practice adopted another which was also 
against the principles of the Sht'a. Islflm in these 
matters is extraordinarily conservative, and inno- 
vations found little favour. 

5. Standard of morality.-- Tim lalAmic principles 
of the relations between the sexes, embodied in 
the practices of polygamy, comm bin age, and the 
veiling and seclusion of women, render the morality 
of a Muslim community too different from that 
of a Christian or Aryan community to admit of 
comparison. Thus we find & leading theologian 
at Baghdad having MS concubines (Ibn Khallikan, 
i. 386) without offending public opinion. Such pic- 
tures as have come down to us of Baghdad society, 
as in the Arabian J&ights, imply a state of affairs 
on which it would be painful to dwell ; of the most 
elaborate of these descriptions (Abu’ i.gftsim, 
Ein Bagddder Sittmhild, of the 4th century; 
ed. A. Mez) few pages could be rendered into a 
modern language without infamy. The dignity of 
the highest offices of state, the Khallfate and the 
Vixier&fce, did not appear inconsistent with the 
bandying of the grossest jests (see, e.y., Ibn Khalli- 
kan, tr. de Slane, i. 29). Allusions to immoralities 
not sanctioned by the Muslim law are also so 
common in the literature of the period, that we 
can only suppose the practices to nave been wide- 
spread. Towards drunkenness popular opinion was 
more decidedly unfavourable ; yet this vice seems 
to have been prevalent in fashionable circles, and 
scenes in which the leading men and their associates 
are all under the influence of liquor are common 
during the whole period. An example may be 
taken from the middle of the fourth century, 
which is recorded by (tw. eit. L 342); a 

letter comes from the Bui tan Mu izz al-Daula to 
the vizier al-Muhallabt, who has all Ills secretaries 
and undersecretaries with him. The letter is 
urgent, but every man in the room has drunk 
deep. Ibr&htm the Sabian has drank no less than 
the others, but, having a stronger head than they, 
is able to write the necessary reply. We have 
another contemporary description of the wine- 
parties of this vizier { Yatimat al-dahr, ii. 106), 
which took place twice a week ; the chief judge of 
Baghdad with other judges took part on these 
occasions, when each ‘ received a gold cup weigh- 
ing 1000 mitkMb or less, into which he would 
plunge his beard ; after exhausting most of the 
contents, they would sprinkle the remains on each 
other and then dance. In the 6th cent, the poet 
Ibn al-TaAwidht introduces descriptions of wine- 
drinking into his encomiums on Khalifa (p. 162) and 
other distinguished persons (p. 86). From the 4th 
cent, onwards the history of Baghdad is frequently 
occupied with the 'awjar&n, or robbers ; and the 
Mfakdmahs of Hamadn&nt (late 4th cent.) furnish 
us with a list of thieves’ tricks showing that their 
trade was highly specialized ; the ' contemporary 
anecdotes of Tanffknt indicate, however, that the 
metropolis was fairly well policed. The same 
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tales indicate that the practice of hanking was 
fairly developed, implying the existence of a well- 
established code of rectitude in monetary trans- 
actions ; they also show that there was a 
considerable amount of sympathy and mutual 
kindness between the poorer members of the 
community, but great disregard for the sanctity 
of human life, and an insufficient sense of responsi- 
bility in the domestic relations. Public opinion 
seems to have been ordinarily in favour of the 
kindly treatment of slaves (J&hi?, Misers > p. 38), 
and against severe punishments. 

6. Agencies for reform. — For dealing with the 
criminal classes the rulers of Baghdad employed 
spies, whose business it was to report at head- 
quarters whatever seemed to them worthy of 
notice; certain rulers occupied themselves parti- 
cularly with public morality : so the Khalif 
Mu'tamid (A.D. 892) issued an edict forbidding 
story-tellers, astrologers, or fortune-tellers to sit 
in the street or in the great Mosque ; while book- 
sellers had to take an oath that they would sell no 
metaphysical or theological works. Similarly the 
Khalif Muktadir (ob. A.D. 1094) banished from the 
capital all singing- women and jilles de joie, forbade 
the entry to the public baths except in decent 
attire, and ordered the demolition of various 
galleries in which games were played, and which 

E ermitted the players to look down into people’s 
ouses. Probably the efficacy of these and similar 
edicts was of no long duration. In the year 816 
we read (Tabari, iii. 1008) of an interesting case of 
a voluntary organization of the peaceful citizens 
of Baghdad to repress crime and outrages ; one of 
the leaders in this movement 4 hung a Qur’&n on 
his neck, and began by exhorting the inhabitants 
of his locality ; and when he had obtained a 
hearing, proceeded to admonish all the inhabitants 
of Baghdad, high and low, beginning with the 
noblest family of all, the Banft H&shim; he 
established a register in which he inscribed the 
names of all those who undertook to observe his 
regulations and coerce those who disobeyed them. 
With the followers thus acquired he patrolled the 
streets of Baghdad, and put a stop to robbery and 
blackmailing.’ His proceedings were at first dis- 
approved by the government, but afterwards they 
acquiesced and bade him continue. A less drastic 
method of dealing with the vicious propensities of 
the citizens was furnished by the efforts of the 
preachers, of whom we have notices for all periods 
of the Khaltfate; the satirists Hamadh&ni and 
jjartri endeavour to represent them as shameless 
hypocrites, whose interest lay only in the collection, 
but there is no reason for believing this account 
to have been ordinarily correct. The earliest of 
these preachers whose sermons have come down to 
us is al-IJ&rith b. 'Abdallah al-MuMsibl (ob. 857) ; 
they are practical in character, but are said to 
have attracted vast audiences, and to have pro- 
duced ecstatic phenomena among their hearers. 
It is chiefly in and after the 5th cent, of Isl&m 
that the historians call attention to the perform- 
ances of the Baghdad preachers, for whom colleges 
(or, as we should say, chapels) were often erected. 
In 1093 the capital was visited by a preacher from 
Merv, Ardashir b. Mansfir; he met with such 
signal success that, when the ground occupied by 
his hearers was measured, it was found to cover 
157 by 120 cubits. The Khalif himself at times 
condescended to attend these discourses, which 
were occasionally used for political or seditious 
purposes. The aim of the preachers was not only 
to ameliorate the morals of their co-religionists, but 
to convert members of other communities to Isl&m ; 
and fabulous accounts are given in their biog- 
raphies of their success in both endeavours. The 
preacher about whom we possess the largest 


amount of information is 'Abd al-Q&dir al-Jll&nt 
(ob. A.D. 1165). He appears to have carried on 
an agency in which the temporal as well . as 
the spiritual wants of his converts were served. 
Money for the purpose was provided partly by four 
wealthy wives of the preacher, and partly by gifts 
taking the form of thank-offerings which came 
in from the many regions whither his fame had 
spread ; and others who followed this calling were 
financed in the same way. 

< 7. Christian communities in Baghdad. — Re- 
ligious toleration, as understood by the Muslim 
community, was practised by the * Abb&sid Khallfs, 
and a Christian community began to gather in 
Baghdad almost immediately after its foundation. 
Perhaps the earliest scene which introduces 
Christians in this city is one recorded in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahrd, when the 
Jacobites in the year A.D. 767 refer to the 
Khalif Mansfir the question of appointing a 
Patriarch for their sect. The Khalif, ordinarily 
terrible, treats them with courtesy, and tells them 
to make the choice themselves ; they select one 
David of Dara, and the Khalif gives him a deed of 
investiture, authorizing him to punish with the 
extreme penalty of the law any Jacobite who fails 
to acknowledge his authority. The Nestorian sect, 
however, was of greater importance than that of 
the J acobites at the 'Abb&sid capital. In the reign 
of Mahdl (A.D. 775-785) the great Nestorian 
monastery, called Dair al-Rflm, was founded in the 
Shammasiya Quarter, where the chief Christian 
settlement, called Dar al-Rum, was located. It 
was followed by the erection of many more churches 
and monasteries, several of which were destroyed 
when Baghdad was taken by Hfil&gff ; their names 
are collected by le Strange {op. cit. 208-212). The 
different sects had different churches, and kept 
apart in religious matters; only at some time 
the Nestorian Patriarch, whose residence was in 
Baghdad, came to be regarded as the official head 
of the whole Christian community, and as such he 
is described in the deed of investiture of the year 
A.D. 1138 (H. F. Amedroz, in JBAS, 1908, p. 448). 
The sects there enumerated are four: the two 
already mentioned, the Melchites, or Greek 
orthodox, and the Rhm, whom there is some 
reason for identifying with the Franks, or Roman 
Catholics. Owing, probably, to the superiority of 
Christian morality and education, the members of 
these communities had a tendency to monopolize 
all the professions, trades, and situations in which 
skill and trustworthiness were required. The 
humiliating and intolerant edicts of Omar I. had 
repeatedly to be proclaimed, owing to outbreaks 
of Muslim jealousy (A.D. 849, 853, 1091, etc.), but 
fell quickly into abeyance ; Mutawakkil, who in 
the year A.D. 849 tried to enforce them, ten years 
later put into the charge of a Christian scribe the 
money for the building of his contemplated city, 
Jafariyyah. Normally it would appear that the 
Christian doctors (in all senses of the word) enjoyed 
high favour at the Khalils’ and Sultans’ courts. 
The History of the Nestorian Patriarchs (ed. 
Gismondi, Rome, 1896) tells of the familiar inter- 
course enjoyed by the Patriarch Timotheus with 
the Khallfs H&dl (A.D. 785-786) and his son the 
famous H&rtin al-Rashld. A specimen of their 
conversation is there given (p. 65) : 4 O father of 
the Christians,’ said H&rftn to the Patriarch, 4 tell 
me briefly which religion is the true one in God’s 
eyes.’ without hesitation Timotheus answered : 
‘That religion of which the rules and precepts 
correspond with the works of God.’ The reply 
was regarded as felicitous, because the Khallfs 
request contained a dangerous trap ; and the mere 
rumour that a Christian had spoken disrespectfully 
of Isl&m or its Prophet would have been sufficient 
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to cause a riot (Tabari, iii. 2162). The sanguinary 
rule that punished apostasy from Isl&m with death 
remained unaltered (ib. 1434, A.D. 856) ; but, 
owing to the mild spirit of AM. Ifanlfa’s legisla- 
tion, there was a tendency to mitigate the more 
barbarous regulations of ‘the Pious Khalifs, 5 and 
the tone of the code drawn up b^ his pupil AM 
Yfisuf for the Khali f H&rftn is decidedly humane. 
The magnificence with which the Christian feasts 
were celebrated attracted many Muslims to take 
part in these occasions, and even attend services in 
the churches; if the poet Sibt Ibn al-Ta'&widhi 
may be believed (ed. D. S. Margoliouth, p. 400), he 
went so far as to fast fifty days in order to gratify 
his Christian friends. The monasteries were also 
visited by Muslims anxious to purchase wine, the 
sale of which in shops was, nominally at least, 
forbidden ( ib . 240, 14-18} ; while the beauty of the 
youthful deacons attracted other visitors for a 
still less reputable reason (ib. 52). The form of 
immorality alluded to appears at times to have 
led to shameful persecution (Y&tftt, op. cit. ii. 26, 
where the scene is at Edessa). 

8. Other religious communities. — The Jews en- 
joyed the same rights as Christians in Baghdad, 
and had a special quarter, with a bridge called 
after them. Numerous synagogues were founded, 
of which the largest was called Bar-Nashala (?) 
(Gratz, Geschichte der Juden , v. [1895] 198). Ke- 
ferences to the Jews are not very common in the 
historical and anecdotic literature concerned with 
the city ; they appear, however, to have had their 
share of the State appointments, and, indeed, in 
a.d. 1091 _ we read or one holding the very high 
posts of Vice-Sultan (wakil al-Sidtan) and Manager 
of the Empire (Nizdm al-Mulk). They practised 
the medical profession, and probably various 
trades, including that of scribe ; as early as the 
time of Ma’mfin (813-833) we read of one who 
made his living by executing copies of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Qur’&n (Amedroz, in 
JRAS t 1907, p. 38), At times they were in 
possession of great wealth, and were notorious for 
the^ display of finery (Ghaz&l!, Revival of the 
Religious Sciences , hi. 182). It was thought 
meritorious to refuse to teach them Arabic 
grammar even for large sums, as the proof-passages 
came from the Qur&n; and insulting language 
about them is used by poets (Sibt Ibn al-Taa- 
w!dh!, 75, 246). Nevertheless the foundation of 
Baghdad and the improvement in their condition, 
due to the greater toleration of the 'Abb&sids, 
seem to have beep epoch-making for the Jewish 
community. Jewish literature from this time 
follows Muslim literature almost slavishly, the 
various departments of grammar, codification, 
philosophy, poetry, elegant prose, homiletics, 
collections of anecdotes, all taking their rise from 
Arabic models ; and since no Jewish non-Biblical 
MS earlier than the 'Abb&sid period has hitherto 
been discovered, it has been argued by the present 
writer that the remaining departments of Jewish 
literature (notably the collections of Tradition) are 
based on Islamic models also (cf. JE ii. 435-8). 

A community which produced some men of 
eminence in the scientific and literary world of 
Baghdad, chiefly in the 4th cent, of Isl&m, were 
the Sabians, who arbitrarily took a Qur’&nic 
appellation, properly belonging to a very different 
sect. The most distinguished member of it, the 
state-secretary Ibr&him, appears to have found in 
his religion no obstacle in the way of promotion, 
and to have enjoyed the friendship of even such 
ecclesiastical dignitaries as the Begistrar of the 
'Alids, who honoured him with a memorial poem ; 
while the familiar acquaintance with the Qur’&n 
which his profession demanded was regarded as a 
merit. His grandson, however, found it desirable 


to embrace Xsl&m. The Maqian, or Mazdayan, 
system enjoyed fewer privileges than the above- 
named sects, as intermarriage with them and the 
use of meat slaughtered by them were forbidden 
the Muslims; nor were they allowed to have 
acknowledged places of worship. Nevertheless it 
would appear that some of them were settled in 
Baghdad, and even enjoyed wealth. They were 
to be found (according to J&hi?, Misers , p. Ill) 
all over Baghdad and the other cities of Ir&fc 
distinguished by their bare feet or their laceless 
shoes. Of other sects, usually offshoots of those 
which have been mentioned, there are occasional 
notices. 

Literature.— To the references given throughout the article 
there may be added the historical romance (Arabic), HagdrcU 
al-Isldmf% Ddr al-Saltim, by a modern writer, Jamil hlakhlah 
al-Mudawwar (Cairo, 1905). I). S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

BAHAISM.— See Bab, BXbXs. 

BAH ELIA (Skr. vyddha , 1 one who wounds’). — 
A tribe of hunters and fowlers in Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 53,554, the 
majority of whom are found in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. They are probably survivors 
of a non-Aryan race, who still practise their primi- 
tive occupation of hunting, trapping birds, and 
collecting jungle produce. They are, in name at 
least, all Hindus, but are never initiated into any 
of the orthodox sects. They worship a pantheon 
of deified ghosts, such as KalCL Bir, PariMr, Har- 
deo or Hardaur L&Ia, the cholera codling, Kale 
Deo, and Miyan, probably the Musalm&n saint of 
Amroha in the Moradabad district. To these, 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, or pigs are made, with 
offerings of cakes, fruits, and grain. Parched 
grain and milk are offered to the household snake 
at his festival, the Nagpanch&im, or Dragon’s 
Fifth. Besides these they observe the ordinary 
Hindu feasts, and their religious rites are superin- 
tended by a low class of village Brahmans. 

Literature.— Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh t 1896, L 109. “W. CrOOKE. 

BAIDYA (Skr.^t midya, ‘one learned in the 
Veda,’ esp. in the Ayur Veda, on which the Hindu 
system of medicine is based). — The Bengal caste of 
physicians, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
90,036, found under this name only in Bengal 
and Assam. They are a highly respected caste, 
claiming descent from a Brahman father and 
Vaisya mother. Their religion is that of the 
orthodox high-caste Hindu. The older families 
worship the Saktis, or Mother-goddesses. Some 
among the poorer classes follow the rule of Vi§nu. 
Many have in recent years joined the Brahmo 
Samaj . They were closely associated with the Neo- 
Vaisnavism preached by Chaitanya (q.v.) in Bengal 
(q.v.), and several of the best known Gusains, or 
spiritual guides, of that sect are drawn from the 
ranks of the Baidy&s. The business of a physician 
is naturally confined to men of high caste, because 
taking medicine from the hands of a BaidyS is a 
sort of sacramental act, so that some orthodox 
Hindus in Bengal, when at the point of death, call 
in a Baidya to prescribe for them, in the belief that 
by swallowing the drugs he orders they obtain 
absolution from their sins. In the Deccan the 
Vaidus, who have adopted a name derived from the 
same Skr. root, are wandering Telugu beggars, who 
gather healing drugs and simples and hawk them 
From door to door, or beg for alms. Their religion 
is of the vaguest type, their family-god being 
Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati (g.v.), in North 
Arcot. But when they are on their begging tours 
they seldom carry his image with them. They 
never go on pilgrimages or keep any fast or feast, 
except the Dasahra in September, when they offer 
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boiled mutton to their god, and after laying it on 
his altar eat it themselves. 

Literature.— For the Bengal Baidyas, Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, 1891, L 49 ; for the Deccan Vaidus, Bombay Gazetteer , 
xviL 2121. W. CHOOKE. 

BAIGA. — A term of Dravidian origin, applied to 
designate the non-Brahmanic priests of the Gonds 
and kindred races along the hills of the Cent. Prov. 
and Bengal. It has been specially applied to a 
cultivating tribe, which at the Census of 1901 num- 
bered 33,914, found in the Cent. Prov. and in Cent. 
India. The best account of them is that by Ward, 
who found them in the Mandla district of the Cent. 
Provinces. He describes them as the acknowledged 
superiors of the Gond races, being their priests and 
authorities in all points of religious observance. 
The decision of a Baiga in a boundary dispute is 
almost always accepted as final, and, from this right 
as children of the soil and arbiters of the land belong- 
ing to each village, they are said to have derived 
their title of Bhumiya (Skr. bhumi , ‘ the land ’). 

These Baigas, who are found in the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Cent. Prov., are reported to be quite 
different from the Gonds, their vocabulary consist- 
ing almost entirely of Hindi words. Tnose who 
occupy the Maikal range of hills do not show the 
flat head and nose and receding forehead character- 
istic of the Gonds, but have longer heads, more 
aquiline features, and particularly small hands. It 
is thus possible that they may represent an intrud- 
ing race from the Gangetic valley, who introduced 
the northern culture among the Gonds and gained 
the position of priests among that people, with 
whom they afterwards intermingled. Their re- 
ligion much resembles that of the Gonds ( q.v .), 
and they reverence the same gods, adding to the 
Gond pantheon Mai Dharitri, or Mother Earth. 
The god in charge of the village is Thakur Deo, 
the ‘Divine Lord,’ and he is honoured accordingly. 
But they fully believe also in the spirits which 
haunt the forests — the primary basis of the religion 
of the Dravidians of Northern India— and in the 
laces which are regarded as more especially the 
aunts of these spirits, shrines {pat) are erected, 
each under the charge of a special member of the 
tribe. There is no special rule regulating the erec- 
tion of these shrines, except that they are built at 
places where it is believed there has been a spirit 
manifestation. Sometimes it is a place where a 
man has been killed by a tiger or a snake, or has 
met his death in a sudden or tragical manner ; 
and a special rite is performed to lay the ghosts 
of those who have died in an unexpected way. 
Some members of the tribe are supposed to be 
gifted with special powers of magic or witchcraft, 
and it is common for the Baiga medicine-man 
to be called in to bewitch the tigers and prevent 
them from carrying off the village cattle. The 
Gonds thoroughly believe that they are possessed 
of lowers such as these. 

The religious rites of the Baigas are of the same 
type as those of the Gonds ; at marriages, births, 
and deaths the customs of the two tribes are 
identical. In the Chhattisgarh District the Baiga 
worship centres round Dulha Deo, the deified 
bridegroom god, and Devi, the Mother-goddess, 
in her manifestation as Bhavani. They have a 
peculiarly brutal mode of sacrificing a pig in 
honour of Narayan Deo, who is identified with 
the Sun, and is regarded as their household god. 
The wretched animal is crushed to death under 
a beam, after having been cruelly tortured — this 
rendering the sacrifice more acceptable to the deity. 

Further east, in the hill country of the United 
Provinces and Bengal, the Baigas do not form a 
special tribe, but are the exorcists, medicine-men, 
and priests of the hill races. They are generally 


drawn from the wilder and more secluded tribes who 
are supposed to have maintained the race tradi- 
tions in the most perfect way. They discharge all 
the religious duties of these peoples, the functions 
of the priest being as yet differentiated from those 
of the exorcist or sorcerer only in the most im- 
perfect way, if at all. 

Literature.— Central Provinces Gazetteer , 1870, 278 ff. ; JASB 
lviii. pt. i. 291 ; Punjab Notes and Queries , iii. 20 ; J. Lampard, 
Imperial Gazetteer, new ed. 1908, vi. 214 Iff. 

W. Crooke. 

BAIN.— i. Life and personality.— (1) Born in 
the part of Aberdeen known as Gilcomston, on 
the 11th of June 1818, Alexander Bain died at 
Ferry hill Lodge, in his native city, on the 18th of 
September 1903, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Although he reached this long term of years, he 
was never a man of very robust constitution : on 
the contrary, from the time, in early days, when a 
serious breakdown in health occurred, he had to 
husband his strength, and to make the most of 
favouring circumstances. This he did by careful 
habits and a well-planned system of simple living, 
subjecting everything to rule and method. He 
was specially attentive to diet and to physical 
exercise ; and walking in particular (his chief re- 
creation) was timed and regulated with almost 
mathematical precision. As a hoy, and during his 
student days at Aberdeen, he worked as a handloom 
weaver — his father’s occupation. When he was 
a pupil at Gilcomston Church School, his ability 
was recognized; and as he was emerging into 
youth he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the Rev. John Murray, minister of 
the North Parish of Aberdeen, who introduced him 
as a promising youth to Dr. John Cruickshank, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Marischal 
College, and a patron of talented and aspiring 
young men. This was in 1835. From that 
moment, Dr. Cruickshank took yonng Bain by 
the hand; and his interest in him was fully 
rewarded by the high position that the pupil 
achieved in most of the University classes. In 
1841, Bain (having just passed from studentdom) 
received an appointment in the University as 
Assistant to Dr. Glennie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, who had fallen into ill health. In 
this capacity he had to conduct the class on the 
Professor’s approved methods, and to read the 
Professor’s lectures, being responsible for the 
order of the class. In the interests of discipline, 
he made innovations little by little in the teaching, 
bringing the subject more up to date, and giving 
expression (in more or less guarded fashion) to 
his own views. This, when discovered by the 
Professor, was resented, and led, after three 
sessions, to Bain’s losing the post of Assistant. 
Thereafter he made his way to London, the goal 
of all ambitious Scotsmen, where, in 1848, he was 
appointed to an office in the Board of Health 
under Edwin Chadwick. In London he soon 
came into contact with great literary and political 
leaders— more especially with George Grote and 
J. S. Mill, who became his fast friends, and with 
whom he was closely associated in philosophical 
and other work. From London he returned to 
Scotland, where he wrote many literary produc- 
tions for Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh; then 
went again to London, where he married and 
settled down for a time, producing there his two 

f reat philosophical works, The Senses and the 
ntellect in 1855, and The Emotions and the Will 
in 1859. 

These works raised him at once to the front rank 
of psychologists. Consequently, when the two 
Universities of Aberdeen (King*s and Marischal) 
were united (or, as the local term is, ‘fused’) in 
1860 , Bain was presented by the Crown, on the 
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recommendation of Sir G. Cornew&ll Lewis, then 
Home Secretary, to the Chair of Logic and English 
in the united University. For twenty years from 
this date-down, that is, to the year 1880— he 
occupied this Chair with great distinction, teach- 
ing the two subjects of English and Logic 
(including in the latter Psychology) and making 
his influence felt. These were years of enormous 
intellectual activity and literary productiveness, 
when there issued from his pen m unceasing flow 
works on English Grammar, on Rhetoric, on Logic, 
on Psychology, on Ethics, and on Education ; when 
also he originated the philosophical journal Mind , 
which he owned and financially carried on for 
sixteen years at considerable pecuniary loss ; and 
when, in the Senates and the Council of his 
University, he pushed forward with untiring 
energy, and in the face of strenuous opposition, 
rejects of University reform. Nor did his activity 
iminish when he resigned the Chair in 1880. 
There ceased only, at that time, his class-teach- 
ing. His writing of books went on, as well as his 
active interest in local affairs ; and it was while 
he was Emeritus Professor that the students of 
the University, appreciating his genius and his 
faculty for practical work, and proud of his fame, 
elected Mm their Lord Rector for two separate 
terms of three years each. This entailed his 
constant attendance at, and presiding over, the 
meetings of the University Court, and his inde- 
fatigable piloting of University schemes to success- 
ful issue at a most important and electrically 
charged moment of the University’s existence. 

His professorial labours were in part rewarded 
when former pupils, in 1884, had his portrait 
painted by Sir George Reid, and presented as a 
tasting memorial to the University. Reward for 
services done to the community came also about 
the same time, or somewhat later — in particular, 
the presentation of his bust in marble to the Free 
Public Library, in 1892, in recognition of his long- 
sontinued and whole-hearted interest in the educa- 
tion of the masses, dating from his student days, and 
bis early connexion, as lecturer and as secretary, 
with the Mechanics 5 Institute of the city. All 
the while, his pen continued active. New works 
appeared, old works were revised (often in large 
art re-written) ; and, though the energy slackened 
y degrees as the years advanced, it could hardly 
be said ever to have actually ceased, for, as late as 
1903 (the year of his death), appeared Ms Disser- 
tations on Leading Philosophical Topics , and to 
bhe end he retained a keen interest in the progress 
of Psychology and the movement of Philosophy. 
Passing by minor productions, his chief works are 
these: — The Senses and the Intellect ( 1855 ), The 
Emotions and the Will ( 1859 ), On the Study of 
Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology 
( 1861 ), An English Grammar ( 1863 ), English 
Composition and Rhetoric ( 1866 , enlarged ed. 
1887 - 8 ), Mental and Moral Science ( 1868 ), Logic 
( 1870 ), Mind and Body ( 1872 ), A Higher English 
Grammas' ( 1873 ), Education as a Science ( 1879 ), 
James MM— a Biography ( 1882 ), John Stuart 
Mill — a Criticism, with Personal Recollections 
( 1882 ), Practical Essays ( 1884 ), On Teaching 
English ( 1887 ), Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topics ( 1903 ), Autobiography ( 1904 ). 

(2) His personality was striking ; and a stranger 
seeing him for the first time could not but ask 
who he was. A dapper figure, somewhat under 
medium height, he nad a well-knit frame, with 
expansive chest and broad shoulders; a finely 
formed head, with a brow marked by notable 
prominences at the temples ; keen, piercing hazel 
eyes, with unusually long eyelids; a strong 
curved nose ; thin lips, which gave the mouth 
the character of determination, and readily 


expressive either of satisfaction or of contempt; 
a face covered by a copious beard — all save the 
upper part of the chin, which, till his later years, 
was clean shaved ; hands with long fingers, and 
particularly expressive thumbs, which bent hack 
in a significant fashion as he gesticulated. His 
gait was peculiar. While walking, he bent his 
body forward and placed a hand behind his back, 
as if steadying the movement, and forthwith 
accelerated his pace till it became a moderated 
run— indicative of mental activity, exhilaration, 
and the utter absence of self-consciousness and 
regard for outward appearance. Keen as a needle 
intellectually, he never spoke in public or wrote 
for publication without showing the logician’s 
subtle power ; and, in private talk, one could not 
help feeling that one was in the presence of a 
supremely observant and analytic mind — a 
modem Aristotle, noting and dissecting every- 
thing. Yet he was a man of very wide interests 
and of warm heart. He took an active part in 
many public duties— School Board, Mechanics* 
Institute, Free Library, etc. His feelings were 
always under control, and those who met him 
casually (and to whom he would be dry and 
reserved) pronounced him to be hard and un- 
sympathetic (as, indeed, he not infrequently was, 
if he met conventional and commonplace people). 
But let genius or sterling character appear, no 
matter where (it might be in the humblest ranks 
of life), and he was immediately attracted. It 
was genuine worth alone that counted with him. 

Readers of his works have often complained that 
his writings are devoid of emotion. They have 
ground for their complaint. Bain did himself an 
injustice here. Whenever he took upthe pen, his 
feelings seemed to forsake him. But with a 
special friend — say, a favourite student (these 
were not many, hut they were choice) — looking to 
him for help or counsel, his real nature came forth. 
All his resources — his advice, his ideas, his MSS, 
his library, his patronage — were put at his disposal ; 
and he spared no effort to further his interests and 
aspirations. Underlying all was true generosity 
of disposition. In like manner, in the small circle 
of his intimates, his gentler and more attractive 
qualities came out. He had wit and humour; 
and he possessed a fund of anecdotes, which he 
told well. He was a kind host, and a staunch 
friend. On the other hand, he had his dislikes 
and his animosities. Like all true-hearted people, 
he was sensitive to insult and determined in his 
opposition. It was no light matter to arouse his 
enmity. He was a man of strong convictions and 
loved a controversy; and in debate he hit hard, 
but never took a mean advantage of an opponent. 
Meanness raised his indignation and contempt, 
and he had none of it himself. He was dominated 
by a sense of justice and of truthfulness (few men 
more so), and his judgment was ever balanced — a 
fact that comes clearly out in his published 
writings, as it did in his daily life. He had the 
ower of judging apart from personal feeling, to a 
egree that is very unusual. Hence his criticisms 
were pre-eminently impartial. And it mattered 
not whether he were criticizing himself or others. 
As he looked back upon it, his own work was viewed 
with a clear unprejudiced eye, and commented on 
and appraised accordingly — as may be seen in 
some striking instances in the Autobiography „ In 
like manner, his criticisms of others^ work were 
frank and honest, and they frequently gave offence 
to friends. He had not learned the art of saying 
what he did not mean, and such an art he heartily 
despised. He had many fine qualities, which 
those who knew him best could best appreciate; 
and his defects not infrequently arose from 
these. 
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2 . Position in Literature and in Philosophy.— 
In estimating Bain’s position in Literature and in 
Philosophy, we must keep his offices apart. 

(1) First of all, let us take him as grammarian . 
This need not detain us long. His works show his 
merit to be that of a subtle analyst and a clear 
expositor — scientific and methodical, and not 
afraid to express his views, even when they might 
be unacceptable ; and when we remember the 
backward condition of the North of Scotland in 
grammatical attainments at the time when Bain 
came as Professor to Aberdeen, we can see the 
magnitude of the task that lay before him as he 
set forth to instruct in grammar. But the task 
was successfully accomplished, although not with- 
out difficulty. He had to get hold of the teachers, 
and these were apathetic, when not actively 
hostile. He solved the difficulty by indoctrinating 
his students, a large proportion of whom were to 
be teachers, with newer and progressive views, 
and thus by degrees revolutionized the teaching 
of English in Scotland, and made his name one to 
conjure with throughout the North. 

(2) But his work as rhetorician is even more 
remarkable. Campbell and Blair had ruled 
supreme in this realm ; but now a new impulse was 
given to the study and the practice of composition, 
and the effect for good was soon visible on all 
hands. It has sometimes been objected to Bain’s 
teaching that he did not produce stylists. It may 
very wSl be doubted whether the stylist is not a 
man * bom and not made.’ But, be that as it may, 
the objection is superficial. For style is wherever 
clearness of exposition is, and wherever there is a 
writer who has an intelligent appreciation of the 
shades of meaning in words and can give utterance 
to his thoughts in definite logical form and with 
exact precision. Such writers Bain produced in 
abundance. Rhetoric was to him, first and fore- 
most, an intellectual discipline, designed to secure 
clearness of expression; and for this end he was 
supremely critical. Not even Shakespeare, still 
less the minor poets, neither Bacon nor He Quincey 
nor Macaulay nor Carlyle among our master prose 
writers, escaped his scalpel : all were subjected to 
analysis and dissection, so that the student might 
be warned against their faults, while encouraged 
to imitate their virtues. This cold, critical, dis- 
secting process has been greatly objected to in the 
teaching of style ; and perhaps it may be admitted 
that Bain made too drastic a use of it. But if it 
be the safeguard against that florid vacuous 
writing which so frequently passes for style, a 
little excess in the use of it may be tolerated with 
equanimity, if not actually excused. 

(3) As an educationist , Bain holds a very high 
position. He held advanced views on University 
reform, and advocated the due recognition of 
the modem languages (as against the traditional 
monopoly of Classics), and the right of Natural 
Science to have an equal place in the University 
training with the older established subjects. But 
besides, he went outside University requirements 
and took a wide view of Education, raising the 
question of Education in general and the grading 
of subjects at the various stages of instruction. 
In this connexion he gave expression to very 
definite notions about the proper order of studies, 
and about how teaching should be conducted so as 
to be best suited to the harmonious development 
of the individual mind. His contributions to this 
highly important subject are to be found chiefly in 
his book on Education as a Science . 

(4) As logician , Bain holds a place with J. S. 
Mill. He never pretended to start afresh here, 
but simply to amend and carry forward Mill. 
This he succeeded in doing. His amendments and 
additions are noteworthy, both in Deductive and 


in Inductive Logic ; but specially valuable is his 
carrying of logical principles to their practical 
issues and his splendid application of them to the 
sciences in detail (see bk. v. of his Logic). This 
stands by itself in Logic manuals. 

(5) But Bain’s greatest fame must ever rest on 
his psychology. He was a reformer here in a 
supreme and lasting sense. One of the earliest 
in modern times to recognize the importance of 
bringing psychology into close relation with physi- 
ology, he devoted much attention to the elabora- 
tion of this position, and presented it in a striking 
fashion. From the standpoint of the cerebro- 
psychologist, he handled mind in all its processes 
— emotive, intellectual, and volitional. This led 
to his discarding the old ‘ faculty ’ psychology, 
which looked upon the mind far too much as if 
made up of self-contained compartments, where 
the processes worked in independence of each 
other, and in which the connexion with the body 
was slurred over or ignored ; and it led also to his 
devising a natural-history plan for the description 
of mental phenomena — a plan where the physical 
embodiment of mental states was recognized as 
rigorously as the specifically psychical aspect of 
them. It is obvious that we have here the pre- 
cursor of what has come to play so prominent a 
part in more recent psychology, viz. psycho- 
physics and the experimental determination (de- 
termination by experiments systematically carried 
out in the laboratory) of the workings of mind. 
Next, Bain was supreme among his fellow-psycho- 
logists in the persistent application of Association 
and its laws to the interpretation of mind, and in 
the thorough treatment that these laws received 
at his hands (see also art. Association). He 
is first and chiefly an Associationist, and his whole 
strength is devoted to showing that the great 
problems of psychology — especially the problem 
of the Perception of an External (Material) World 
— are to be solved on Associationist principles. 
This stupendous task he accomplished m a way 
that, whether we be fully satisfied with the result 
or not, gives him a foremost place in the history 
of psychology. No one can know what modem 
Associationism is at its best who does not go to 
The Senses and the Intellect for information ; but 
this must be supplemented by Bain’s most recent 
utterances in other productions. For example, 
the objection had frequently been made that his 
Associationist explanation is too mechanical, and 
neglects to take account of the activity of the 
mind. Here is his reply, gjven in Mind, in criticism 
of Wundt, and reprinted in Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics (pp. 50, 51) : 

* I propose to remark upon the bearing of Wundt's specula- 
tion upon the laws of Association, properly so called. Notwith- 
standing: the stress put upon the action of the will, he still 
allows that will is not everything: he does not shunt the 
associating links, and lay the whole stress of the exposition on 
the apperceptive volition. What he says as to the essential 
concurrence of emotion and will with the workings of associa- 
tion we fully admit. No associating link can be forged, in the 
first instance, except in the fire of consciousness; and the 
rapidity of the operation depends on the intensity of the glow. 
In like manner, the links thus forged are dormant and inactive, 
until some stimulus of consciousness is present, whether feeling 
or will. . . . The subsequent rise or resuscitation of ideas con- 
sequent on association is a fresh field of study. . . . Over and 
above the original adhesion, there are circumstances that assist 
in the reproduction, and make it a success or a failure. Chief 
among these is the power of the will, but not to the exclusion 
of other influences. Even the addition of emotional excite- 
ment, which of itself counts for a great deal— that is, apart 
from moving the will— is not all. The purely intellectual con- 
ditions, under which I include the number and nature of the 
associating connexions at work in a given case, bear a large 
part in the process of resuscitation. More particularly, as to 
the influence of the will in apperception, everything that 
Wundt advances is supported by our experience. The will 
may make up, in some small degree, for the feebleness of a 
contiguous linking, partly by a more strenuous attention, but 
far more by the search for collateral links in aid. It may like- 
wise favour the recall of a resembling image. But neither of 
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these two oases represents its habitual and all-powerful effi- 
cacy: in both, the limits of its reproductive force are still 
narrow. The operation that represents Wundt’s Apperception 
in its full sweep is that crowning- example of voluntary power 
— the command of the thoughts, by detaining some and dis- 
missing others, as they arise, and are found suitable, or the 
contrary. Too much cannot be said as to the importance of 
voluntary attention in this lofty sphere* All thinking for an 
end— whether it be practical or speculative, scientific or 
aesthetic — consists in availing ourselves of the materials 
afforded by association, and choosing or rejecting according 
to the perceived fitness or unfitness for *' a end, when, there- 
fore, wundt says that Association alon* does not explain the 
higher intellectual functions, he only says what we all admit, 
namely, that Association needs the control of will and feelings, 
in order to bring forth our more important thinking products. 
In the absence of some degree of conscious intensity, Associa- 
tion can no more unite ideas, or restore the past by virtue of 
such unions, than a complete set of water-pipes can distribute 
wafer without a full reservoir to draw from. The scheme of 
Wundt does not lead to the slighting of Association as a great 
intellectual factor. His Apperception would be nothing with- 
out it.* 

Next, Bain excels in his analysis of mental states 
and processes and his fullness of telling illustra- 
tions. We have only to look at his handling of 
the Sensations, or at his treatment of the Emo- 
tions, to see that he has subtlety and insight of 
a very exceptional kind. Even when dissenting 
from him, we must confess that he is penetrative 
and suggestive to a degree. He is too analytic at 
times— this we may frankly allow ; but his keen 
dissection is a helpful preliminary to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon dissected. 
Where his psychology stands him in least stead 
is when the distinction between psychology and 
epistemology comes in and needs to be specially 
attended to. Though he was quite aware of this 
distinction, it never assumed in his thoughts its 
rightful place ; and his exposition sometimes suffers 
accordingly. He is also, in his general handling 
of mind, too individualistic. Although in his later 
years he explicitly recognized that the growth of 
the human mind cannot be thoroughly explained 
without taking into consideration tne fact of 
Heredity (see, for example, the latest edition of 
The Senses and the Intellect ), he had originally 
shaped his theory on the supposition that each 
individual had to learn for himself what he comes 
ultimately to attain, and this prevented his ever 
giving to the wider conception the due seope in 
psychology that it merits. In like manner, he 
never laid sufficient stress on what the fact of his 
being bora into a formed language does for the 
individual, enabling him to appropriate with com- 
parative ease, at an early age ana in a compara- 
tively short time, knowledge which, if he had to 
acquire it for himself from the beginning without 
such aid, would take him an indefinitely long 
time, and perhaps might not he achieved at afi 
within the three score years and ten of his life. 

(6) It was in line with Bain’s psychological 
principles and with his democratic nature that, 
in Ethics , he should be a thoroughgoing Utili- 
tarian. _ The same analytic spirit that he had 
shown in his handling of intellectual and emo- 
tional phenomena he shows in his treatment of the 
will. His analysis of conscience and his review 
of moral principles in his Moral Science show what 
Associationism can do in explanation of our ethical 
nature. They are certainly subtle and practical, 
and_ put the matter with calm scientific precision. 
Ethics is to him a science or nothing at all. He, 
therefore, has no trust in high ideality : principles 
tested by concrete facts of experience are what he 
requires. Yet, the whole of the facts must be 
attended to. Hence, he was emphatic in acknow- 
ledging the altruistic and disinterested, as well as 
the egoistic, side of our ethical constitution. Con- 
sequently, if we take morality as simply concerned 
with our relations as members of society, having 
our own and other men’s interests in view, then 
Bain’s teaching commands attention and no small 


measure of approval. It is essentially a doctrine 
of justice as between man and man, and between 
the individual and the community, and of the 
right of the State, having regard to the interests 
of the social units, to legislate with authority. 
It would, if accepted and consistently acted on, 
produce good citizens and promote the general 
welfare. Where it is defective is in not recog- 
nizing the value of the ideal side of morality and 
in not making adequate allowance for the strength 
and potency of the emotions in moral conduct. 
Appeals to ideality and the dignity of man ap- 
peared to him ‘ gross pandering to human vanity* ; 
and he did not think that much practical good 
could come from that, Man, as we actually find 
him, is too frail and erring, and, what is worse, too 
malevolent by nature (for Bain was insistent on 
the native malignity of human nature) to permit 
onr catering with impunity to his self-conceit. 
We must view him as ne is, not blinking the dis- 
agreeable facts, and legislate accordingly; and, 
doing so, our Ethics must be sober and reason- 
able. Hence, his teaching lacks the glow which 
the Ethics that recognizes the Ideal as supreme 
unquestionably possesses. 

(7) Bain was not, in the strict sense of the term, 
a metaphysician. Indeed, it was his claim to have 
purged psychology of metaphysics, and he had 
an inveterate distrust of unbridled speculation. 
Speculation, indeed, was not absolutely forbidden ; 
but it must be speculation based on experiential 
data, and verifiable by appeal to experience again. 
Here he was the prototype of modern Pragmatism. 
In both, we have the same inductive spirit, the 
same determination to trust experience alone, the 
same regard to utility or the practical needs of 
man — experience the test, practicality the end. 
True, he could not avoid occasionally being him- 
self, at least, half metaphysical ; as, for example, 
when, at the end of his chapter on the * History of 
the Theories of the Soul ’ in Mind and Body y he 
says : 

‘The arguments for the two substances have, we believe, 
now entirely lost their validity. . . . The one substance, with 
two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental — 
a double-faced unity— yvould appear to comply with all the 
exigencies of the case. We are to deal with this as, in the lan- 
guage of the Athanasian Creed, not confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance.’ 

Nevertheless he regarded the higher philo- 
sophical thinking, as we find it, e.g., in Spinoza 
or in Hegel or in Kant, with great suspicion. 
Such metaphysical terms as ‘personality,’ ‘self- 
consciousness,’ ‘the Absolute,’ he would, if he 
could, have banished from the language. He con- 
stantly protested his inability to read any mean- 
ing into them. He also refused, because of the 
ambiguity of the term ‘self,’ to accept ‘self- 
realization’ as adequate to express the ultimate 
ethical end. Moreover, the great metaphysical 
problems— those of the External World and of the 
Freedom of the Will — seemed to him to be in great 
measure mere word-puzzles : they arose from our 
inability to find a formula or a linguistic setting 
fully adequate to express what we are conscious or 
in our experience. 

Such, then, was Professor Bain as a thinker and 
a writer. His attitude towards Metaphysics being 
discounted, he made a name in Logic and in Ethics, 
as well as in the spheres of Grammar and Rhetoric. 
But in the realm of Psychology he occupies a 

osition all his own. It is here that his influence 

as been greatest, and it will continue. Not only 
has the professed psychologist learned from him, 
hut his principles have been effective in their prac- 
tical application to many sciences (such as Educa- 
tion), and they cannot be ignored by any teaching 
that has respect to experience and the nature of 
man as we actually find it. What is best in his 
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system has been assimilated by philosophy, and is 
being carried forward to greater issues. That, 
perhaps, is the highest compliment that can be 
paid to a thinker. 

Literature. —A. Bain, his works as enumerated in this 
article ; Th. Ribot, La Psychologie anglaise contemporaine 
(1870); W. L. Davidson, art. in Mind, xiii. (new series) 151- 
165 and 161-179, also art. ‘ Bain, Alexander,’ in EBr 10 xxvi 

77-79. William L. Davidson-. 

BAIRAGI (Skr. V air agin [vi-rdga, ‘ one who has 
subdued all earthly desires 5 ]). — A sect of Hindu 
ascetics, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,253, of whom the vast majority are found in 
Bengal and Bajputana. The term is usually re- 
stricted to those who follow the cult of Vishnu, 
or of one of his incarnations, especially those of 
Rama and Krishna. There is some evidence to 
prove that this worship, which is specially popular 
in Northern India, arose on the spread of the 
Rajput power which followed the overthrow of the 
Buddhist dynasties. The Bairagls 
* probably represent a very old element in Indian religion, for 
those of the sect who wear a leopard’s skin doubtless do so as 
personating Narasiiiiha, the leopard incarnation of Vishnu, just 
as the Bhagauti faqir imitates the dress, dance, etc., of Krishna. 
The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found 
in “almost every rude religion, while in later cults the old rite 
survives, at least in the use of animal masks,” a practice still to 
be found in Tibet’ (Rose, Panjab Census Report , 1901, i. 131, 
quoting Trumpp, Adi-Granth, 98 ; Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites'*, 437 ; see also Frazer, Adonis , Attis, Osiris , 64 ff.). 

Though the particular cult followed by this 
sect is most influential in the Gangetic valley and 
in Bajputana, it arose in Southern India from 
the teaching of Ramanuj achary a, who was born 
about A.D. 1017 at Sriperumbudur, near Madras. 
He taught the existence of a triad of principles 
{padartha-tritayam\, viz.: (1) the Supreme Spirit 
{Para-Brahman or Bvara) ; (2) the separate spirits 
{Chit) of men ; and (3) non-spirit (A-chit). Vishnu 
is identified with the Supreme Spirit ; individual 
beings are separate spirits ; the visible world 
(dptyam) is non-spirit. All these have eternal 
existence and are inseparable ; yet Chit and A-chit 
are different from, and at the same time dependent 
upon, Isvara (Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism 4 , 1191). But the sect did not attain 
much prominence in Northern India until the time 
of Bamananda, who was bom at the close of the 13th, 
and preached in Northern India at the beginning 
of the 14th, century. Indeed, it is only to the 
followers of Bamananda and his contemporaries 
that the title Bairagi is properly applied. His 
teaching marked the progressive popularization of 
Hinduism; and in particular the ascetic Orders, 
which had been previously monopolized by Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas, were now opened to men of 
lower rank. In addition to this, the religious 
books published by the adherents of Bamananda 
were now written in Hindi, not in Skr., and thus 
Northern India was provided with a new national 
religion of a very clear and vigorous type. 

Though this liberal movement marked a decided 
advance, the Bairagls since the time of Bama- 
nanda have been outdone by the still more liberal 
teaching for which he provided the impulse, and 
at the present day Bairagls may be regarded as 
representing the more conservative, orthodox school 
of Hindu theology. As a rule, they are followers 
of Vishnu in one or other of his incarnations, 
and they are all agreed in the veneration of 
both Krishna and Rama ; but some sections pay 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other. 
In the Pan jab this divergence is represented by the 
Ram&nandl and Nlmanandl sections, the former 
specially addicted to the worship of Bama, the 
latter to that of Krishna. Each has different 
sectarian marks, and each visits the sacred places, 
and studies the literature, connected with the 
deities which are special objects of their venera- 
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tion. In the Central Provinces the old rule that 
admission to the Order was gained only by a rite 
of initiation is now generally neglected, and many 
are married and have families. Thus the Order 
is gradually tending to become a caste (Russell, 
Census Report, 1901, i. 162). In the United Pro- 
vinces there are four sections, of which the two 
most important are the Ramanuja or Sri Vaish- 
nava, and the Nimavat or Nimbarak. The former, 
the most ancient and respectable of the reformed 
Vaishnava communities, is based on the teaching 
of Ramanuja, and its special tenet is that Vishnu, 
the one Supreme God, though invisible as a cause, 
is visible as effect in a secondary form in material 
creation. They refuse to follow the example of 
other Mathura sectaries in worshipping Radha, 
the spouse of Krishna, whom they either com- 
pletely ignore or regard as merely the mistress of 
the deity. This branch is also divided into the 
Tengalai or Southerners, and the Vadagalai or 
Northerners, who differ in some points of doctrine, 
which, however, they consider to be of less im- 
portance than the manner in which the frontal 
sectarian mark is to be made. Of the other sect, 
the Nimbarak, the doctrines, so far as they are 
known, are of a very enlightened character. As 
Growse ( Mathura , 181 f.) writes ; 

* Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many 
scholars to have been directly derived from the Gospel ; while 
another article in their creed, which is less known, but is 
equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu senti- 
ment, is the continuance of conscious individual existence in a 
future world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not 
extinction, but the enjoyment of the visible presence of the 
divinity whom they have served on earth ; a state, therefore, 
absolutely identical with heaven, as our theologists define it. 
The one infinite and invisible God, who is the only real exist- 
ence, is, they affirm, the only proper object of man's devout 
contemplation. But, as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond 
the reach of human faculties, He is partially manifested for our 
behoof in the book of Creation, in which natural objects are the 
letters of the universal alphabet, and express the sentiments 
of the Divine Author. A printed page, however, conveys no 
meaning to any one but a scholar, and is liable to be misunder- 
stood even by him ; so, too, with the book of the world. Thus 
it matters little whether Radha and Kjishpa were ever real 
personages ; the mysteries of Divine love which they symbolize 
remain though the symbols disappear.’ 

Though the Bairagi, a follower of the mild- 
natured Vishnu, does not a rule practise the 
austerities characteristic of Saiva ascetics, like the 
Yogi or Paramahaihsa, we find him occasionally 
lying on the nailed couch, the Sara^ayya, or £ arrowy 
bed 5 of Bhlshma, as described in the Mahabharata 
{Bhishma jparva, 119ff.,tr. M. N. Dutt, vi. 208 ff., 
tr. Kisari Mohan Ganguli, iv. 444). Monier- 
Williams [op. cit. 560 f.) describes an ascetic of 
this kind whom he met at the Lake Pushkar. 
But even he, with the catholic feeling of JHinduism, 
included in his worship not only the Salagrama, 
or ammonite of Vishnu, but the Bana-linga, or 
white stone of Siva, and the red stone of Gane6a. 

Literature. — Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir 3 , 1883, 
179 f. ; Jogendranath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 
443 ff.; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 112 ; Panjdb Census Report , 1891, 
i. 122 ; Ronibay Gazetteer, viii. 155 ; Nagam Aiya, Travancore 
State Manual, ii. 292 f. W. CROOKE. 

BAITARANI. — A river of North India in the 
Keonjhar State of Orissa, which, after joining the 
BrahmanI, flows, under the name of Dh&mra, into 
the Bay of Bengal. The name represents Skr. 
Vaitarani (vi-tarana, in the sense of* crossing* or 
‘giving’), liberality to Brahmans being supposed 
to assist the soul in crossing this, the Hindu Styx 
or River of Death. The term Vaitarani is also 
applied to one of the many Hindu hells, which, 
according to the Vishnu Purana (tr. Wilson, 209), 
is reserved for the man who destroys a beehive 
or pillages a hamlet. An important part of the 
Hindu death-rites is devoted to assisting the soul 
to cross this terrible river, the current of which is 
supposed to run with great impetuosity, hot, fetid 
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in odour, and filled with blood, hair, and all 
manner of foulness. After the lustration, done at 
an early period of the mourning, it is customary 
to present the funeral priest with a vessel full of 
black sesamum (tila), and a cow to whose tail the 

f host may cling in crossing the hated waters — a 
elief, as Ward {Hindoos \ ii, 62) suggests, based 
upon the common habit of cowherds in Bengal, 
who cross rivers in this way. He doubts whether 
the Hindus ever imagined the existence of a 
Charon to escort the dead over the stream. But 
Bisley (Tribes and Castes of Bengal , i. 359) says 
that the Jugis place with the dead four cowries 
with which ‘ the spirit pays the Charan (see BhIt) 
who ferries it across the yaitaranL’ This is an 
example of the world-wide belief that the depart- 
ing soul on its way to the land of the dead must 
cross a river, which is sometimes spanned by a 
bridge (Tylor, Primitive Culture 3 , ii. 94, Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind, 349 ff. ). The 
legend of the Juangs, that remarkable tribe which 
down to quite recent times, and perhaps still in some 
places, wears only aprons of leaves, tells that when 
the river-goddess, isaitaranl, emerged for the first 
time from a rock, she * came suddenly on a rollick- 
ing party of Juangs dancing naked, and, ordering 
them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere to 
that costume for ever or die ’ (Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal , 156). 

Lttkraturk. — T o the literature mentioned throughout the 
art, add Imperial Gazetteer, new e&, 1908, vi. 218 f. 

W. Ckooke. 

BALI. — The term bali , a Kanarese word corre- 
sponding to bari in Tamil and bedagu in Telugn, 
means an exogamous totem istic section, that is to 
say, a section of a caste or tribe worshipping a 
totem and strictly prohibiting marriage between 
those who have the same totem. The term is 
derived from an old Kanarese word meaning (1) 
way, road, (2) place, spot, (3) vicinity, nearness, 
company, (4) way, order, (5) race or lineage.* It 
also means the navel. It is in use among the 
cultivating, fishing, and forest tribes and castes 
of the Kanarese tracts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, and of the Mysore State. A bali is 
thus the name of an exogamous section. It may 
be named after some well-known animal, fish, 
bird, tree, fruit, or flower. The following are 
common names of balls in the districts referred to ; 
the elephant, elk, spotted deer, hog deer, mouse 
deer, wolf, pig, monkey, goat, porcupine, tortoise, 
scorpion, the ndgchampa (mesua ferrea ), turmeric, 
the screw pine ( pandanus oaoratissirmis), the 
bonne tree (pterocarpus marsupium), the neral 
(i eugeniajambolana ), the soapnut ( acacia concinna ), 
and many other local trees and shrubs. 

It is noteworthy that the section named after 
one of these balis not only worships the animal or 
object after which it is named, but obeys strict 
rules framed to protect the animal or object from 
injury. Thus, a member of the elephant section 
may not wear ornaments of ivory, a woman of the 
ndgchampa section must never wear the flowers 
of the mesua ferrea , and turmeric must not be 
used in the marriage ceremonies of the turmeric 
section, though commonly applied to the bride 
and bridegroom in the weddings of many Indian 
castes. The mouse deer section will not kill the 
mouse deer, and the screw pine section will not 
cut the branches, pluck the leaves, or even sit in 
the shade of the screw pine. The bali, or totem, 
of these primitive people, or an image of the same 
in stone or wood, is usually to be found installed 
in a rude temple near the village site. Ordinarily 
the temple is a mere thatched shed of mud walls, 
surrounded by a small mud-wall enclosure. Here 
* Kittel, Kanarese Dictionary, e.v. 


will be found the image of an elk, or a branch of 
the tree representing the object from which the 
bali takes its name. To this coco-nuts and other 
suitable offerings are constantly brought, with the 
object of securing its favours and protection. At 
certain seasons the members of the section assemble 
from the surrounding villages, and make special 
offerings under the guidance of the caste priest. 
Contact with more advanced castes and tribes, 
who are organized by family stocks, or kuls, is 
tending rapidly to supplant the balis oi the Kanarese 
country, which are forgotten or ignored as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, by a system of family 
stocks named after an ancestor. It is not easy to 
induce these primitive people to describe their 
balis in reply to inquiries. The offspring of 
parents who, under the system above described, 
must be members of different balis, is sometimes 
allotted to the bali of the father, in other cases, 
of the mother. The practice varies with different 
tribes. It is probable that the earliest practice 
was to trace the bali through the mother, and 
that this system is gradually being supplanted by 
the Aryan custom of tracing descent through the 
father. 

The bali, or totem, organization is a primitive 
system of which traces are to be found in India in 
many castes that stand high in the social scale, 
A remarkable instance of this is the Marathas 
and the allied castes of undoubted Maratha origin, 
which have crystallized into separate castes, such 
as washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, or grain 
parch er, owing to the influence of occupation. 
Among these, in varying degree, is to be found 
a system of devaks , or marriage guardians, closely 
resembling the balis of the kanarese country, 
though the devak, by the progress of events, has 
in many cases ceased to regulate marriage, and no 
longer forms a bar to the union of two worshippers 
of one devak. The devak is usually some common 
tree such as the bei (cegle marmelos ), fig ( ficus 
religiosa ), banyan, or the sami (prosopis spicigera ). 
In its commonest form it is the leaves of five trees, 
of which one, as the original devak of the section, 
is held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly 
at the time of marriage, which suggests its former 
close connexion with marriages. It is also wor- 
shipped at the time of entering a new house. The 
installation of the devak is still an important part 
of the marriage ceremony in many castes in the 
Maratha country. 

The existence of the bali in Southern India as 
an obsolescent system of totem-worship, and the 
survival of traces of a similar system farther north, 
seem to point to a time previous to the Aryan 
penetration into the central portion of the Indian 
continent, when a wide-spread system of totemism 
prevailed among the Dravidian population. 

Literature. —See literature under Totemism, 

R. E. Enthoven. 

B ALLAB HPUR ( Skr. Vallabhapura , * city of 
the beloved ’). — A suburb of Seram pore in the 
Hooghly District of Bengal (lat. 22° 45" 26" N. ; long. 
88* 23' 10" E.), famous for the ceremonies performed 
in honour of Vishnu in the form of JagannStha, 
4 Lord of the World,’ Ward (Hindoos, ii. 164 ff.) 
describes the rites of the Snana-yatra, or cere- 
monial bathing of the god, and the Ratha-yatra, 
or car procession. In the first, held in the month 
Jyeshtha (May-June), Br&hmans, in the midst of 
an immense concourse of spectators, bathe the god 
by pouring water on his head, while incantations 
are recited. The worshippers prostrate themselves 
before the image, and depart after being assured 
by the priests that they shall not be subject to 
re-birth, but be admitted to heaven after the death 
of the body. About seventeen days after this rite 
the Ratha-yatra is performed. The idol, after 
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being worshipped, is placed in an enormous car. 
Jagannatha (see Jagannath) is here accompanied 
by his brother, Balarama, and his sister, Subhadra. 
This triad of deities is believed to be an adaptation 
of the Triratna of the Buddhists, or of the Trisula, or 
trident. The former, the Three Jewels, symbolizes 
Buddha, Dharma, or Law, and Sahgha, or the Con- 
gregation. It is, however, doubtful whether this 
symbolism is found in India (Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, 346). The modern triple image is probably 
due to a modification of the familiar Trisula, or 
trident symbol (D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, 
254 ff.). As these idols are moved, an attendant 
fans them with a tail of the holy Tibetan cow. 
The object of the procession is that the triple deity 
should visit the temple of the god Radhavallabha, 
‘ lover of Radha,’ one of the forms of the erotic 
cult of Krishna. The visit lasts eight days, and 
the gods then return to their own temple. _ The 
rite is said to commemorate the sports of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or milkmaids. It really marks the 
association of Jagannath, a survival of Buddhism, 
with the cultus of Krishna and its adoption by 
Vaishnavism. The pilgrimage, the Rath-yatra, 
everything in tact connected with the worship of 
Jagannath, as Fergusson says {Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 429), ‘is redolent of Buddh- 
ism, but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be 
recognizable by those who know that faith only in 
its older and purer form/ The idol car is found still 
in the Buddhism of Tibet (Waddell, op . cit. 313). 

Literature. — The most important references have been given 
in the article. W. CKOOKE. 

BALUCHISTAN. — The country of Balu- 
chistan, in the widest sense of the word, comprises 
all the territory occupied by the Baluch and 
Brahul races and some minor tribes subordinate to 
or mixed up with them, and must be understood 
as including not only the _ Baluchistan Agency 
under the Government of India (that is, the Knanat 
of Kalat, Makran, and Las Bela), but also the 
southern part of the Province of British Balu- 
chistan, parts of the Districts of Dera Ghazi 
Khan in the Pan jab, Jacobabad in Sind, and the 
Province of Persian Baluchistan. 

The two main races, the Baluch and Brahul, 
although differing from one another in origin, 
appearance, and language, are yet bound together 
as members of one social organization. The tribes 
of both races live in close contact, and their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices cannot easily be dis- 
criminated. The universal religion among them 
is Muhammadanism. The few Hindu traders 
found scattered through the country are either 
themselves immigrants from India or the descend- 
ants of recent settlers. The Baluches and Brahms 
all profess to be Sunnis, or followers of the 
orthodox creed ; but in practice they show great 
laxity, and follow many customs rather resembling 
those of the Shi'ahs and others, which no doubt 
go back to the days of paganism. They show the 
greatest respect to 'All, Hasan and Husain, and 
observe the full ten days of the Muharram fast, 
like the Shi'ahs, and not only the last day, as 
among the strict Sunnis. The observance of the 
five times of prayer prescribed for all Musalmans 
has till lately not been at all prevalent among the 
hill-tribes. It was considered sufficient for the 
chief of a tribe to say prayers for the whole 
body of tribesmen. 

The Baluches all wear their hair long, and 
cut neither hair nor beard, except to clip the ends 
of their moustache in the Sunni fashion, to show 
that they are not Shi'ahs. Many of their more 
civilized or orthodox neighbours say that Baluch 
orthodoxy consists of little else,, and. indeed deny 
them the possession of any religion except one of 


a negative kind. They are fond of repeating a 
Persian verse to the effect that a Baluch earns 
heaven for seven generations of his ancestors by 
committing robbery and murder. This is unjust ; 
for although the tribesmen are addicted to raiding 
and the blood-feud, yet many of them have a keen 
sense of right and wrong, and their defects are 
those common to all races in the same stage of 
civilization. Their laxity has its good side, for it 
is accompanied by a tolerant spirit and an absence 
of the fanaticism so prevalent among their Afghan 
neighbours. As Sir D. Ibbetson has well observed 
of the Baluch, if 4 he has less of God in his creed 
he has less of the devil in his nature.’ * His faith- 
fulness to his code of honour, and the respect 
shown to women and children (who are never 
injured in Baluch raids), are points in his favour 
which should not be forgotten. There are few 
Mullahs and Sayyids among the Baluches, nor have 
they great influence; on the other hand, great 
respect is shown to the shrines of saints, as will be 
described below. Mosques are not common, and, 
where found, often consist only of a pattern of 
stones roughly marked out on the hillside, sufficient 
to indicate the qibla, or direction of Mecca. 

The conversion of the Baluches and Brahuis to the 
Muhammadan faith had taken place before their 
settlement in the country now known as Balu- 
chistan, and may be assigned to the period follow- 
ing the first Arab conquest of south-east Persia. 
The Baluches occupied the mountains and deserts 
of Kirman, and were associated with another race 
known to the Arabs as Qufs and to the Persians 
as Koch, who may possibly be identical with the 
Brahuis ; but the origin of this race is obscure. In 
any case, there is no historical information regard- 
ing their presence in Baluchistan until after the 
Baluch settlement there. The conversion of these 
races is ascribed by the historian Istakhri, who 
wrote in the 10th cent., to the period of the Abbasid 
Khalifs. Yaqut, on the authority of er-Rohini, 
speaks of the Qufs as savages without religion of 
any sort ; but er-Rohini added that they did show 
some respect for 'All out of imitation of their 
neighbours. The hatred of a Sunni writer for 
Shi'ahs is clearly perceptible here, and his lan- 
guage is very like that used to-day regarding the 
Baluch and Brahul mountaineers. 

The settlement of the Baluches in the country 
they now occupy took place during a period ex- 
tending from the 13th to the 16th century. They 
gradually spread over Makran, and in the begin- 
ning of the 16th cent, a great migration took place 
in the Indus valley, the Brahuis taking the place 
of the Baluches on the plateau of Kalat. The 
invasion of India was led by Mir Chakur and his 
son Shahzad. It is probable that the Shiah sect 
was still prevalent among the Baluches, for Ferishta 
relates that Shahzad was the first person to bring 
the Shl'ah creed into vogue at Multan. Baluch 
legend represents Shahzad as of mysterious origin. 
A shadow (that of 'All) fell upon his mother while 
she was bathing, during Mir Chakur’s absence at 
the siege of Delhi with the emperor Humayun. 
She conceived and gave birth to a son shortly 
before her husband’s return. When he returned, 
the child, who was then three months old, addressed 
him and told him to fear nothing, as he had been 
begotten by the influence of the saint. A mystical 
poem, half in Baluchi and half in corrupt Persian, 
which is attributed to Shahzad has been verbally 
handed down to the present day. The following 
extract will give an idea of its nature ; 

‘ I gaze upon the brightness of the King; he created the 
golden throne of Heaven ; his speech was sweet and heart- 
entrancing ; he was like unto the Lord of Light. Day anc 
night he created, day and night are of small account to nun 

* D. Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjab Ethnography, 1888. 
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The dry earth he created, and the smoke that went upwards. 
There was neither sky nor firmament : there was neither exist- 
ence nor speech ; there was neither Grandmother Eve nor 
Grandfather Adam. There was no Ibrahim the Friend of God, 
nor was there the ark of Noah, nor Isa the Spirit of God, nor 
the throne of Sulaiman. He himself was “ He is," Hamid 'All/ 

After this period the Baluches seem gradually to 
have adopted the Sunni faith, in name at least, 
although the change has made little practical 
difference. 

r Ali figures largely in Baluch legend, and In some of the stories 
about him it is impossible not to suspect a Buddhist origi n. Such 
is the legend of the hawk and the pigeon. A pigeon was struck 
down by a hawk at 'All’s feet and appealed to him for protection. 
The hawk, on the other hand, represented that he had left his 
young ones starving, and could find no other food for them but 
the pigeon. ’All in order to satisfy the hawk cut off a piece of 
his own flesh. Whereupon both the pigeon and hawk revealed 
themselves as angels sent by God to try him. 

On another occasion 'All had himself sold as a slave in order 
to pay the marriage portion of the daughter of a petitioner. 
Again he is said to have given a whole caravan of money to a 
blind beggar by the roadside, who afterwards developed into 
the celebrated saint Sakhi Sarwar, whose shrine at Nigaha, near 
Hera Ghazi Khan, is one of the chief places of pilgrimage, not 
only for Baluches but equally for Hindus and Musalmans from 
all parts of the Panjab. 

The shrines of saints, or plrs, are centres of 
worship and pilgrimage throughout the country, 
and form the most important feature in the actual 
religion of the people. In many cases there can 
be no doubt that these shrines have been in exist- 
ence from times preceding the introduction of 
Islfim, and that most of them were found already 
established by the Baluches and Briihuis when 
they settled in the country. Some are of great 
importance, and attract visitors from far and wide, 
while others are known only locally. Pieces of 
cloth, bells, horns, fossils, and other objects are 
left at the shrines by pilgrims in fulfilment of their 
vows.* Among the most frequented shrines are 
those of Sakhi Sarwar (already mentioned) ; 
Sulaiman Shah of Taurisa Sharif, a modern ortho- 
dox Muhammadan shrine ; Hazrat Ghaus on Mt. 
Chihl-tan, or Forty Saints, so called from the 
saint’s forty children who were exposed on the 
mountain ;t Pir Sohri at Sohri Kushtagh in 
the Bughti country, a truly Baluch shrine ;t 
Chetan Shah near Kalat ; Pir *Umar near Khozdar, 
where the ordeal by water is applied ; Sultan Shah 
in Zehri, visited by sufferers from fever ;§ and 
Jive Lai (otherwise called Lai Sh&hb&z) at S eh wan 
in Sind. |1 

A strict adhesion to the tribal code of honour is 
regarded by all Baluches as of supreme importance, 
and this code has greater influence than the 
tenets of their nominal religion. Liberality to all 
petitioners and hospitality to all comers stand 
first, and all people are judged by this standard, 
which plays a large part in the legends of the 
saints. The legendary hero most admired is 
Nodhbandagh, who gave away all his possessions ; 
and his verses in praise of giving are often 
quoted : 

‘Whatsoever comes to me from the Creator, a hundred 
treasures without blemish, I will seize with my right hand, I 
will cut with my knife, I will deal out with my heart, I will let 
nothing he kept back/ 

Next comes the duty of supporting and protect- 
ing refugees, and refusing to surrender them to 
their enemies or to the law. The maintenance of 
family honour by the punishment of infidelity in 
wives is considered also of the greatest importance, 
and death is the penalty both for the woman and 
for her paramour, although in modern times under 
British influence compensation is accepted. This 
is fixed in money, but in practice the debt is 
generally discharged by the marriage or betrothal 
of a woman belonging to the family of the 

* See * Balochi Folklore,’ in Folklore, 1902, pp. 259-283. 

t Masson, Travels, ii. pp. 83-85 ; Folklore, 1893, p. 295. 

X Hetu-Ram, Biluchi-nama, tr. by Douie, Calcutta, 1885, 
P* 77 * 

$ Baluchistan Census Report, p. 40. 

I Burton, Sind Revisited , 1877, ch. xxv. 


aggressor to a man of the family of the injured 
husband. These are the principal articles of the 
tribal code, and in addition to these customs there 
are others of a superstitious nature. Signs and 
omens are observed, and augury is earned out 
by examining the blood-vessels on the surface of 
the shoulder-blade of a newly killed sheep. To 
see a shrike on the left hand when starting on a 
journey is an inauspicious omen, and is sufficient 
to make a whole band of horsemen tnrn back. 
The flesh of swine is, of course, forbidden, as to all 
Musalmans, but the Baluches add certain national 
or tribal prohibitions. Fish is universally avoided 
by them, the reason assigned being that they cannot 
be killed in the orthodox fashion by cutting the 
throat ; and eggs also are often considered carrion 
or unclean. The Sardar Khels among the Rinds of 
Kachhi will not eat camels’ flesh, and the Lashari 
clan of the same tract avoid the dlro or launsh , 
a small milky-juiced plant much eaten by the hill- 
men generally. It is possible that some of these 
prohibitions have a totemistic origin. A few tribal 
or clan names are derived from the names of plants 
or animals — which gives some countenance to this 
idea. There is, however, no instance of an actual 
survival of totemistic practice among either 
Baluches or Brahuls. The wearing of the hair 
and beard long is a national custom almost possess- 
ing the force of a religious precept, as among the 
Sikhs. It is considered most disgraceful for a 
Baluch to cut either hair or beard, although the 
moustache is trimmed in the Sunni fashion. 

The ordeal by fire and water is still occasionally 
met with. A case of the ordeal by fire occurred 
among the Bozdars in the present writer’s own 
experience in 1889, * and Mr. Hughes-Buller de- 
scribes a slightly differing form, as also the ordeal 
by water. 

There are certain tribes or sections of tribes 
which have special Levitical functions, and whose 
members are believed to have the power of curing 
the sick by breathing on them. Such are the 
Nothani clan among the Bughtis, the Kaliiri tribe, 
and the Kalmati tnbe. The last named are prob- 
ably not Baluch by origin, although now assimi- 
lated. There seems to be a probability that they 
are the descendants of the Karmati or Karmathian 
heretics who were expelled from Multan by 
Mahmud of Ghazni at tne commencement of the 
11th century. 

The only heretical sect which now has any 
influence in Baluchistan is that known as the 
Zikri, which is powerful in Makran and Las Bela. 
Its members appear not to he Baluches but Jats 
and other tribes of Indian or indigenous origin, and 
some Brahuis, especially the Bizanjo tribe. The 
Zikris believe that their founder, Dost Muhammad, 
was the twelfth Mahdi, and his abode, Koh-i- Murad, 
near Turbat, takes the place of Mecca as the object 
of their pilgrimages. Their Mullahs have great 
power. + 

The Baluches are much given to poetry, both 
ancient and modem; and, in addition to their 
ballads of war and love, poems on religious sub- 
jects are by no means uncommon. To illustrate 
their feelings and ideas on these subjects, we append 
translations of some extracts from religious poems 
taken down from verbal recitation among the 
Baluches, in the case of the first poem from the 
author himself: 

x. By Brahim Sharribdm : 

* I remember 'All the King 1 , who has poured a torrent into my 
heart, and the pure Prophet who sits upon his throne to do 
judgment and justice. 

‘The true God is merciful, with him Is neither greed nor 
avarice ; nor is he father of any fair son ; nor is there mother 


* See JRASBo , 1890. 

t A full account of this sect is given by Mr. Hughes-Buller in 
the Baluchistan Census Report, 1902. 
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or sister with him. I cannot tell who has begotten him, nor 
can I fathom his might. Five angels stand close to him in his 
service to do his bidding. The first is Wahi (Jibra’il or Gabriel), 
then 'Azra’il, the third is Khwaja Khidr (instead of Mika’il or 
Michael), and the fourth is the trumpet-blower (Israfil), who 
sends forth the winds that blow upon the earth. Lastly, there 
Is Shaitan, who rebelled on account of the creation of mankind. 

He sits alone, and adds up the full reckoning of every man, 
and then he gives his command to 'Azra’il to take his breath at 
once. He looks not at good or evil, he heeds not prayer or 
supplication, he carries away sons from parents, nor does he 
take their money or sheep or goats with them. He carries 
a man away by the hair ; there is no pity in his stony heart, 
and he is no man’s enemy. 

The poet Brahim has spoken. Listen to my words, to the 
story of God. I have heard with my ears that there was no 
heaven and earth, neither Mother Eve nor Adam. In a moment 
he made the firmament ; by his might he made the water ; from 
the foam he created the dry land ; he spread forth the mountains 
and trees and placed them on the earth, and the smoke he 
made to go upwards. He built up the seven heavens, and the 
Garden of Paradise, and hell. 

And these are the tokens of heaven. A tree stands by the 
gate to shade the city. The fruit of the garden ripens at all 
seasons ; by his might there are figs and olives, grapes, pome- 
granates, and mangoes, and the scent of musk and attar. There 
the Peris may not enter. There is the place of the great assembly 
where he himself sits with the martyrs, the king Kasim sits by 
him, and royal Ipusain with his followers. Beds and couches 
are spread, huris are their attendants standing in their service. 
There dwell the men of Paradise and eat of the fruit of the 
garden. 

Listen, oh young men I I have seen the greatness of God, of 
the Lord the breaker-down of strongholds. I have seen, and 
am terrified, how hundreds of thousands are born, and if he 
does not give them breath their bodies are dust and their souls 
go to meet their fate. Some are lords of the land, some are 
poor and hungry. I am not a great man, I fear how I shall 
speak, I ask of the Mullahs. . . . 

Save me from Doomsday, from the fiery flames of hell ; make 
my passage over Sirat like the crossing of a bridge. May I pass 
over at once by the order of God the Creator, and enter mto 
Paradise r 

a. By Lashkardn Sumelani : 

* . . .No one is free from sin. I am in dread of thy wrath. 
When Munkar and Naklr examine me, and the clouds come 
rolling up, and the turbaned heads are laid low, with both 
hands they heave up a weighty fiery club. God preserve my 
body in the heat of that fiery wrath 1 Having gone through 
that narrow pass, clouds again gather beyond. Have mercy at 
that time ! . . . 

When the earth heats like copper, the son will not love his 
father, brother will be separated from brother, the babe torn 
from the mother. Each must bear his burden on his own head, 
each pour forth his own sweat. Eve and Adam are departed, 
they have gathered what their hands sowed. . . . Have mercy 
through the Prophet’s intercession; let me pass over Sirat 
behind him. Those who are misers, cowards, and usurers lose 
their souls in their accounts, the Karuns (Corahs) are the 
world’s carrion ; the cowardly wretches groan in their grief ; 
they are cut off from the scent of Paradise. Their eyes are 
fixed on the sun so that their heads boil in hell. My brethren 
and friends, hear the words of a Bind. This is the song of the 
hospitable. Their sins are forgotten, they sit on an equality 
with martyrs and pluck the fruit of the Tuba-tree by the golden 
dwellings of Paradise and the noble fountains of Kaunsar.’ 

3 . Another by the same author: 

“Mighty is the Lord without companion ; by his power he 
created the world. God is King, Muhammad his minister, 'All 
the helper and attendant of the Imamat. There are four 
angels at the holy gate ; one (Jibra’il) is the ambassador to the 
prophet, the second (Mika’il) rides upon the storm-clouds, the 
third ( Azra’il) wanders about at deaths, the fourth (Israfil) has 
the trumpet in his mouth, his loins girt up, his eyes on his 
Lord : the north wind blows from his mouth, and when the Lord 
gives the order he sweeps all things away. 

The pure spirit looks upon his creation ; one half he colours 
like a skilful craftsman, the other half is left plain, with a life 
of distress. My soul l Do not possess your heart in grief, the 
place of all is one, in the dust and day. The prophet is 
responsible for all creation, men of the faith carry their own 
provisions for the journey, the five times of prayer and fasting 
for their sins. Debts are due to God by his slaves, for all are 
mad and out of their minds ; the Almighty will demand his 
debts, and our hope of paying is in our Surety. With my hands 
I cling to thy skirt, my eyes are open, my trust is in thee. 

When he attacks the infidels and beats the gong of the faith 
against the ranks of the heathen, men and homes fall in the 
midst as a tree sheds its leaves. The King breaks the rear of 
the infidels and they flee at the sight of the Lord Jesus. Then 
by God’s mercy the clouds come, rain pours down with a rain- 
bow, and the earth becomes cool. The prophet will return and 
proclaim his message to the four quarters, the gardens will 
bloom for those firm in the faith.* 

4 . A Story of Moses the prophet and Sultan Zumzum : 

* Moses the prince was given to wandering, and one day while 
out hunting he saw a skull lying in a desert place. Seven times 
did he address the skull, and at the eighth it spoke to him and 
said: 

“I was a king, my name was Sultan Zumzum. I was a king, 
but I was blind in my rule, a tyrant, and harsh to the poor. I 


had wealth beyond that of Karun. Your herd of camels is 
three thousand all told (i.e. including females and young), but 
I had three thousand strong male camels of burden, and three 
thousand youths rode with me, all with golden rings in their 
ears. As many as your friends are, so many drank of my cup, 
and when they raced their steeds they spread mattresses on the 
ground lest the dust which arose from the hard hoofs of the 
chestnuts should settle on the turban of Zumzum. 

One day I took the fancy to go a-hunting ; I saw a wild goat 
in the wilderness and spurred after it, but it disappeared into 
the air, and I thereupon fell sick of a fever. I became insensible, 
delirium seized me, and my tongue wandered. Men came to 
give medicine to Zumzum, but with the Angel of Death medicine 
is worthless. One hundred and thirty remedies were in my red 
pouch, but when he swoops down he comes on a man suddenly. 
With a thousand insults he dragged out my breath ; they carried 
out my body to bury it, and when they had buried it, and the 
funeral procession turned back, I was brought to the Lords of 
the Club (Munkar and Nakir), who raised their clubs and struck 
me in the face, and made my body earth and ashes and fine 
dust. Ants and snakes feed under my ears, and black wasps 
make their nests in the hollow of my nostrils. My shrunken 
eyes are filled with earth and dry sand, and my dried-up teeth 
are like shrunken betel-nut. ... 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw women 
with their locks all matted, women who had killed their little 
children ; they were ground under rocky millstones, and their 
loud lamentations came over the blue water. 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw men with 
their faces and beards all withered up. These are those men 
who followed unlawful lusts, and cast their eyes on their fathers’ 
and brothers’ wives, and trod their brethren under foot. 

Pass on now, and tell all the youths who follow after to stay 
their passions, and to give freely to all who come, without dis- 
simulation. Leave me now and do good to the poor.” ’ 

Literature.— -Little information is to be found in the works of 
most travellers in Baluchistan, with the exception of Pottinger 
(1815) and Masson (1844). Some information may be obtained 
from Burton’s Sind Revisited (1877), and from Dome’s trans- 
lation of Hetu-Ram’s Biluchi-ndma (Calcutta, 1885). The 
chapter on Religions by Hughes-Buller in the Baluchistan 
Census Report , 1902, is most valuable. The present writer’s 
monograph, * The Baluch Race ’ (Royal Asiatic Society , 1904) and 
an article on ‘Balochi Folklore’ ( Folklore , 1902) may also be 
referred to. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 

BAMBINO. — ‘ Bambino 5 is the Italian word 
for a male infant, especially applied to artistic 
representations of the Infant Christ, hut particu- 
larly to certain images or doll-like figures exhibited 
in churches about the time of the Christmas and 
Epiphany festivals. 

1 . Early representations of the Christ Child. — 
Christian art only by degrees ventured to depict 
the Saviour. Yet as early as the 2nd cent, a fresco 
in the catacomb of S. Priscilla at Rome has for its 
subject the Virgin (represented as a woman of 
classical type) holding on her knee the Child, 
naked, his hand on her breast, his face turned 
round towards the spectator, as in the best artistic 
types of much later times. To the left stands a 
male figure, the prophet Isaiah, pointing to a star 
(Michel, Histoire de VArt, Paris, 1906, i. 134 ; Liell, 
Die Darstellungen der allerseligsten Jungfrau und 
Gottesgebdrerin Maria , Freiburg, 1887, 316). A 
similar fresco with the same figures is found in the 
catacomb of Domitilla, and dates from the 3rd 
century. The Virgin and Child is the subject of 
several other frescoes on the walls of the catacombs, 
and doubtless many more have perished. In cer- 
tain cases the adoration of the Magi before the 
Child is represented, the Magi being two (catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellin, 3rd cent.), three, or 
four (catacomb of Domitilla) in number. Here the 
infant is naked, in swaddling-clothes, or clad_ in a 
tunic and seated on his mother’s knee (Michel, 
i. 34; Leclereq, Manuel d'ArcMol. chrttienne, 
Paris, 1907, i. 194). The prototype of all these 
Magi representations occurs in the catacomb of 
Priscilla, where the Child is in swaddling-clothes 
(Liell, 225). From the time of Constantine on- 
wards, if not before, the scenes of the Infancy 
were depicted in fresco on the walls of churches — 
the Nativity, the crib with the Child, the ox and 
ass looking on, the shepherds, the adoration of the 
Magi, etc. (S. John Damascene, JEpisL ad Theo- 
phiium , c. 3 ; Michel, i. 171 ; Leclercq, ii. 186). To 
the period after the peace of the Church belongs a 
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new method of representing these scenes of the 
Infancy, viz. in mosaic, an art already in use in 
the catacombs. An early example is found in the 
decorations of S. Maria Maggiore in the 5th cent, 
by Sixtus in., where among other subjects is that 
of the Adoration, the Magi presenting gifts to the 
Child, who is seated on a throne and makes a 
gesture of benediction (Michel, i. 49). The arts of 
bas-relief and sculpture also depicted the scenes of 
the Infancy. The earliest known examples of these 
are found on sarcophagi from the catacombs, which 
give the first representation of the crib. The Child 
lies in a basket crib ; the ox and ass, Joseph and 
the Virgin, the Magi, and the shepherds are also 
represented. To the year a.d. 343 belongs the 
first example which has been preserved (Michel, 
L 66 ; Leelereq, ii. 317). Similar scenes were 
represented in statuesque decorations of churches. 
Figures of the Magi seeking and adoring the Infant 
Christ seated on his mother’s knee were sculptured 
on the ambon of a church at Saloniea, dating from 
the 5th cent. (Michel, i. 261); while a fragment of 
a statue of the Virgin and Child, probably from 
another 4th cent, church, exists m a museum 
at Constantinople (Reinaeh, Catalogue du muste 
d'antiquiMs, Constantinople, 1882, 62). The Virgin 
and Child are also represented on early gems, one 
in the Cabinet de France being dated before A.D. 
340 (Rabelon, Guide Illustrt , Paris, 1900, 14005), 
and on a variety of works in metal, glass, etc. The 
themes of the Nativity, and the Madonna and 
Child, were favourite subjects for art treatment in 
every department, but especially in painting, which 
down to the present time has produced innumerable 
examples, some attaining the highest degree of 
artistic skill, of the Mother and her Divine Child. 

It has sometimes been claimed that the representations of the 
Madonna and Child are founded on those of the Egyptian Isis 
suckling Boras (cf. Budge, ii 220-221). But whatever the 
stories of the Apociyphaf Gospels and the later cult of the 
Virgin may owe to the myth and cult of Isis, the earliest 
examples in which the Madonna and Child are represented are 
purely classical in form, and there is no reason to doubt their 
originality. Certain Coptic representations may continue the 
pagan Egyptian types, since there is a close resemblance between 
the two ; while later Byzantine images or paintings probably 
borrow certain accessories from pagan sources, perhaps through 
Gnostic influences, especially after the cult of the Virgin de- 
veloped. But the simplicity of the composition — a mother suck- 
ling or holding her child, would tend to make all representations, 
whether pagan (a goddess and child) or Christian (the Madonna 
and the Infant Christ), similar in character and type ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that the early Christian artists had to 
borrow the motif from existing pagan models. Thus certain 
Buddhist examples closely resemble the Christian representa- 
tions, while an Egyptian stele, which almost certainly depicts Isis 
and Horns and a worshipper, had been adapted to Christian uses, 
and has frequently been regarded as depicting the Virgin ana 
Child (Leelereq, u. 325). The same motif is found in Graeco- 
Boman, Assyro-Babylonian, and Hindu religious art The council 
of Ephesus (a.d. 431) defined the manner in which the Virgin and 
Child were to be represented. 

2. Liturgical drama.— The Bambino as an image 
is connected with the liturgical and symbolic 
elements of the Christmas festival. The dramatic 
aspect of Christian beliefs, culminating in the 
Mystery-plays, was already present in germ both 
in liturgy and ceremonial. First, the custom of 
antiphonal singing and the use of antiphons sug- 
gested dialogue, while the symbolical actions in 
various parts of the service suggested dramatic 
action. But more particularly the tropes sung at 
festivals in the form of dialogue were a point of 
departure for the Mystery-play. Thus a 9th cent. 

MB at S. Gall already has a dialogued trope for 
Easter (Gautier, Hist, de la poiste liturgique , Paris, 

1887, i. 216). This seems to have given rise to others 
of the same character for Christmas. One of these 
is found in an 11th cent. MS, in which two cantores 
represent the shepherds, and are addressed by two 
deacons in the words : ‘ Quem quseritis in prsssepe, 
pastores, dicite? 5 They answer: ‘ Salvatorem 

Christum Dominum, infantem pannis involutum, 


secundum sermonem angelicum. 2 * * 5 To this the 
deacons reply : ‘ Adest hie parvulus cum Maria, 5 
etc. (Gautier, 215). These tropes at first had their 
place before mass, but were sometimes separated 
from it. In the 10th^ cent, the Easter tropes are 
connected with the mimetic action and exhibition 
of the empty sepulchre, which probably had a 
separate origin as a symbolic act (see the Concordia 
Regularis of S. Ethelwold, Dugdale, Mona^tieon, 
I. xxvii.). Similarly the Christmas tropes gave 
rise to a liturgical drama, in which a preesepe 
(‘ manger 5 or ‘crib’} with an image of the Virgin 
and Child was the central feature. Clergy as 
shepherds approached the choir, and heard a boy 
as the angel singing ‘Gloria in excelsis. 5 They 
were met by priests quasi obstetrices singing * Quem 
quseritis, 5 etc., and the dialogue of the trope and 
adoration by the shepherds followed. This is from 
an Officium Pastorum used in the 14th cent., and 
probably earlier, at Rouen (Davidson, English 
Mystery Plays, 1892, 173). A similar office occurs 
in the Ordinarium of Amiens, 1291 ; and here the 
figure of a child was placed in the preesepe, and it 
is supposed that the office originated not later than 
the Ilth century. But here, as in the Easter 
drama, the preesepe probably had a separate exist- 
ence before it was connected with the dialogued 
trope. This Officium Pastorum was early con- 
nected with a similar dramatic representation of 
the Three Kings, which originally had also a 
central symbolic action, that of the movement of a 
star across the church. In a Rouen Officium Stellas 
(Davidson, 176) the kings point to a star and sing. 
The office included the showing of the Virgin and 
Child to the kings, while they worshipped and 
offered their gifts. Elsewhere the two offices 
followed each other, and occasionally they were 
combined into one drama. In 1336, at Milan, an 
elaborate representation took place, the kings, 
with their attendants, walking in procession to a 
church, on one side of the high altar of which was 
a preesepe with the ox and ass, and the Madonna 
and Child (Chambers. Book of Days, 1863, i. 62). To 
such early dramatic forms the rise of the Mystery- 
play must be traced. But the exhibition of the 
preesepe was probably not at first connected with 
the liturgical office, and it still exists as a mere 
spectacle, without accompanying dramatic action 
(see Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, 1903, ii. chs. 18, 19). 

3. The prsesepe. — Later tradition ascribed the 
origin of the preesepe to S. Francis of Assisi in the 
ear 1223. Having obtained the Pope's permission, 
e caused a scenic representation to be prepared in 
the church at Greccio on Christmas Eve. In it an 
ox and ass figured, and all was prepared in accord- 
ance with the narrative of the Nativity in realistic 
detail. The whole population flocked to see the 
sight, the saint stood rapt by the manger, and mass 
was said (Mrs. Oliphant, Francis of Assisi, 1871, 
223). But suchprcescpfa were certainly in existence 
long before. The earliest form of such representa- 
tions is probably not now discoverable, but Origen 
says: ‘There is shown at Bethlehem the cave 
where Christ was bom, and the manger in the 
cave where He was wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 
And this sight is greatly talked of in surround- 
ing places 5 {adv. Cdsum,bk . i. cap. 1). S. Jerome 
complains that pagans celebrated the rites of 
Adonis in the cave {Ep. ad Paulinum, 58), but 
after S. Helena built the basilica over the cave in 
a.d. 335 it became a regular place of pilgrimage, 
and was luxuriously adorned. A homily ascribed 
to S. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and dating at latest 
about the beginning of the 5th cent., and certain 
sermons of S. Proclus, bp. of Constantinople (A.D. 
432-446), both use language which suggests actual 
representations in churches of the virgin and 
Child and Joseph in a Nativity scene (Pitra, Anal. 
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Sacra, iv. 394; PG lxv. 711). Such figured re- 
presentations may first have been introduced in 
connexion with the manger-cave of the basilica at 
Bethlehem, and, if so, would rapidly be imitated 
elsewhere. In the West the earliest notices of a 
prcesepe are connected with the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome. This church, originally built 
in the 4th cent, by Pope Liberius, was re-con- 
structed and dedicated to the Virgin by Sixtus HI. 
(432-440). In the 7th cent., if not earlier, it was 
known as S. Maria ad prcesepe ; and this points to 
a ‘ crib ’ in the church, which may even have 
existed in the basilica as built by Liberius (Usener, 
Beligionsgesch. Untersuchungen , Bonn, 1889, i. 288, 
290). This ‘crib’ was in a chapel in the right 
aisle, described in the time of Gregory HI. (731-741) 
as an ‘ oratory,’ and in that of Sergius II. (843-847) 
as a ‘chamber’ {Lib. pontiff ap. Usener, i. 280). 
Here the Pope celebrated mass on Christmas Eve, 
the crib serving as an altar. Probably the 
* manger ’ was at first only a copy of that in the 
cave at Bethlehem, but figures may have been 
associated with it at an early date. Gregory III. 
furnished it with a statue of the Madonna and 
Child in gold. This crib-chapel became the model 
for others. Gregory IV. (827-843) erected a similar 
one in the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, which 
he provided with ‘imaginem auream habentem 
historiam dominse nostrse cum diversis et pretiosis 
gemmis.’ This probably refers to actual figures in 
a Nativity scene (Usener, i. 291). To such crib- 
chapels may be traced all others, whether per- 
manent or temporary, in mediaeval and later church 
usage. 

4. The Santissimo Bambino. — Of all examples of 
the prcesepe with figures of the Child, that of the 
Church of S. Maria in Ara-Cceli at Rome is the 
most famous. It is arranged with many accessories 
— side-scenes, vistas, and lights in the Chapel of 
the Presepio — and exhibited from Christmas to 
Epiphany. In a grotto are the Virgin, with the 
Bambino on her knee, and S. J oseph. Behind are the 
ox and ass, and grouped around are the shepherds 
and kings. Arranged in perspective in the back- 
ground is a pastoral landscape, with small figures 
of shepherds and flocks, giving the idea of distance. 
Women are represented bringing presents of fruit. 
The whole scene is beautifully arranged to give the 
illusory effect of reality, while above is represented 
the Father, with angels and cherubs. Formerly 
Augustus and the Sibyl pointed to the Child, the 
legend being that the Emperor raised an altar 
on the site of the church to the Son of God, 
whose advent was made known to him from 
the Sibylline books. During the festival season 
the Presepio is visited by crowds of people. On 
Epiphany, mass being concluded, a procession 
of clergy moves towards the chapel, and, arrived 
there, the bishop removes the Bambino from 
the arms of the Madonna with much solemnity. 
To the strains of triumphal music, the image is 
borne through the church to the great outer 
steps. There it is elevated by the bishop before 
the kneeling crowd, while tne music thunders 
and censers are swung. This done, it is carried 
back to the chapel. The more important figures 
are of life-size, painted and appropriately dressed. 
The Bambino is of olive wood, rudely carved and 
painted. It is magnificently dressed, and covered 
with great numbers of costly jewels, while during 
the period of its exhibition it wears a crown 
encrusted with rich gems. During the festal 
season the stairway of the church is thronged with 
pedlars selling sacred objects, among others prints 
of the Bambino, and wax dolls clad m cotton wool 
representing the Child. During the rest of the 
year the Bambino is kept in the inner sacristy, 
where it is shown to pilgrims and visitors. An 


inscription in the sacristy relates that a devout 
Minorite carved the image in Jerusalem out of 
wood from the Mount of Olives, that it might be 
used at this festival. But, as paint was lacking to 
make it more lifelike, prayer was offered that fresh 
colours might be bestowed upon it by Divine inter- 
position. The vessel which carried it to Rome was 
wrecked, but the image was floated ashore in its 
case, and, being recognized by the brethren there 
(for its fame had spread from Jerusalem to Italy), 
it was brought to its destination in safety. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the painting was miraculously 
done by St. Luke or by an angel. 

To the Bambino are ascribed miraculous powers 
of healing, and it is taken with great ceremony 
to patients in cases of severe illness. A special 
carriage is provided for the image, which is 
accompanied by two frati; and, as it passes 
through the streets, the people show it great de- 
votion, kneeling or crossing themselves, while some 
implore its assistance for their needs, spiritual or 
temporal. At one time the Bambino was left on 
the bed of the patient, but now it is never out of 
sight of its attendants ; because on one occasion a 
woman, feigning illness, exchanged another image 
for the Bambino, sending the fraud back in its 

lace. ■ During the night the frati were disturbed 

y knocking at the door of the church. Hastening 
thither and opening it, they found the Bambino 
waiting to be admitted, having returned of its own 
accord. In a variant of this tale, the Bambino was 
stolen from the church and returned at night, the 
thief being thus discomfited. The story is referred 
to in the inscription. It is obvious that the Bam- 
bino is regarded as a species of fetish ; and this 
appears further in the popular belief that, when 
carried to the sick-bed of a child, it reddens if the 
child is to recover, and turns pale if it is to die 
(Story, Boba di Roma, 1875, 74 ff. ; Rouse, FL, 
1894, v. 7 ; Hare, Walks in Borne , 1903, i. 102; 
Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to Christian and 
Feel. Rome , 1900, ii. 212). Similar exhibitions of 
the prcesepe , some of them equally elaborate, are 
seen in other Italian churches (see Rouse, loc. cit.\ 
and they are a usual feature in most Roman 
Catholic and in some Anglican churches, the equi- 
valent name being erbehe or ‘ crib.’ 

Other images of the Infant Christ, though not 
used in the representation of a prcesepe , have 
acquired great fame. Some of these are black, 
as in the parish church of Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Brittany, and some are well known as being 
equally miraculous with the Santissimo Bambino, 
e.g. the famous miraculous image, dating from the 
17th cent., in the church of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Prague. 

Literature. — The literature has been given in full in the course 
of the article. J. A. MACCULLGCH. 

BAN.— -See Cursing and Blessing. 

BANERJEA, KRISHNA MOHAN.— Krishna 
Mohan Banerjea was one of the early converts of 
the North India Protestant Missions, and one of 
the most learned Indians of his time. He was bom 
at Calcutta in 1813, and spent his life in that city. 
A Brahman by caste, even among Brahmans he 
belonged to the kulins , or recognized aristocracy, 
his family claiming descent from one of the r$is 
or ancient sages. The distinguished Indians of 
the 19th cent, were the product of the new life 
inspired by India’s contact with the West through 
British rule. Dr. K. M. Banerjea was no exception, 
and in the capital of India, where he was brought 
up, the new influences were naturally most direct 
and concentrated. In 1828 the Brahmo Samai, or 
Indian Theistic Church, had been founded at 
Calcutta by Rammohun Roy and others. In 
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1830, Dr. Duff, first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, had landed in Calcutta. But the in- 
fluence that confessedly formed young Banerjea 
in his teens was that of a Eurasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Banerjea had entered in 1824. Derozio’s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youthful disciples, and indeed affected the minds 
of a whole generation in Calcutta. In that atmo- 
sphere of negation and destruction, in 1830, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful hand 
publicly repudiating Hinduism and all religious 
belief, and demanding the abolition of caste and 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the extreme of throw- 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
grossly outraging the feelings of Hindus. The 
insult was naturally followed by the excommunica- 
tion of young Banerjea from his family and caste ; 
but a few European, Eurasian, and Hindu friends 
still gave him countenance, and the reformer thus 
contrived to continue what lie felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr, 
Duff*, in whom he found an equally ardent tempera- 
ment, but also convictions as definite and positive 
as his own had been merely negative and critical, 
October 1832 finally saw Krishna Mohan Baner- 
jea received into the Christian Church by Dr, 
Duff. 

The great native reformer, Bammohun Roy, was 
still living in 1832 at the time of Banerjea’s conver- 
sion, Both men possessed an acute and powerful 
intellect, and manifested an independence of char- 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
a European. But the younger possessed an intensity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Bammohun Boy’s campaign had been that of 
reason against unreason, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [as he conceived 
it to be], and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christianity, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of K. M. Banerjea, on the other hand, was from 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief ; out 
of which, again, he passed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Christian faith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

Taking orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clergyman of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Roman Church. 
In the Anglican community in Calcutta he soon 
became the leading figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of theological and 
religious literature for the young Christian com- 
munity, He has justly been called the Father of 
Bengali Christian Literature. But his activity 
was by no means limited to the Indian Christian 
community. In journalism and in every public 
movement connected with education or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numbers of the Calcutta 
Beview, founded in 1844, on ‘The Kulin Brahman 
of Bengal * and * Hindu Caste/ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
considerably modified. With these may be con- 
joined a later paper on ‘ Human Sacrifice 5 in the 
JR AS, written in 1876. In 1846 he began the 
publication of a work of great importance in 
its day, the Bncyclopcedia Bengalensis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in English and Bengali. In it, for 
the first time, Euclid was presented to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
years we find his attention devoted more particu- 
larly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal he edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the MdrMndeya Parana and the Narada 
Pahchardtra , both published in the Society’s Biblio- 
theca Indiea ; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an English translation of the Brahma 
Sutras with Sankara’s Comnientary, and of the 
Mahimnastava , a jiymn to Siva. An edition of 
a portion of the Bigveda with notes and an intro- 
ductory essay appeared in 1875. 

The work by which Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is his Dialogues on the 
Hindu Philosophy, an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
kama [Desire of Truth], representing the modem 
spirit of impartial philosophic inquiry, discusses 

lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo- 
sophical systems, and Brahmanism. Satyakama 
proceeds by the historical method, setting forth 
as foundation the chronological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems he regards as rationalizing efforts 
on the part of the Br&hmanical order, partly the 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit that had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con- 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of which Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nyaya earliest, then the 
Valsc^ika and the Saiikhya. The application of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
obscure constitutes the chief merit and originality 
of the Dialogues . As a critic in the West- 
minster Be view in 1862, believed to be Professor 
Goldstikker of London University, observes, no 
writer before Dr. Banerjea ‘ had ever attempted to 
give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu 
Philosophy.’ It was, of course, almost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the historical 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unchal- 
lenged. Dr. Goldstiicker himself regarded the 
Mlmamsa system as the oldest. Professor Mac- 
donell [Sanskrit Literature) and others regard 
the S&nkhya as the oldest among the Hindu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and as 
forming the basis of the two heterodox systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono- 
logical order, however, Dr. Banerjea’s exposition 
of the systems is justified by the latest writers as 
against his early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Saiikhya denial of a Supreme Soul is now 
accepted without question by modern students. 
The atheism of the Saiikhya system and the 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other systems 
Dr. Banerjea associates with the conception of the 
eternity of souls implied in the doctrine of trans- 
migration common to all the systems alike. That 
again is virtually the position of Professor Mae- 
donell, viz. that the doctrine of transmigration 
scarcely leaves room for the idea of deity. Dr. 
Banerjea’s position in regard to Ved&a tic pan- 
theism , repudiated by his critic in the Westminster 
Beview , is similarly not far from the position of 
modern Sanskritists. Vedantic pantheism, accord- 
ing to the Dialogues, is essentially as much a 
denial of deity as it is professedly a denial of man, 
and fails to supply the dualism implied and inherent 
in the idea of duty. 

The author’s erudition we find more directly 
enlisted in the cause of Christianity and his 
countrymen in The Arian [Aryan] Witness to 
Christianity , published in 1875. it belongs to the 
period of Indian missionary work in the 10th cent., 
in which stress was laid upon the discovering in 
Hinduism of a preparation or call for Christianity, 
if not also of the rudiments of Christian doctrines. 
Dr, Banerjea’s main point, for example, is that in 
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the sacrifice of Purusa, the primeval male,* else- 
where put as the self-sacrifice of Prajapati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin 
to those of the voluntary atoning death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning, however, has no longer the 
same prominence. Experience has shown that 
such parallels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to Hindus than it brings Christianity to 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Banerjea was all his life a standing refuta- 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified him- 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 
National Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise had no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in the truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized his position as a 
scholar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867-1869, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has been given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years’ existence of the University. His 
public services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the * Companionship of the Indian 
Empire ’ in 1885, the year of his death. 

LiTEnATvms.-~Biographical Sketch by Ramachandra Ghosha, 
Calcutta, 1893 ; cf. Bistory of the Church Missionary Society , 
London, 1899, vol. i- pp. 307 f., 315, vol. ii. pp. 508-524; G. 
Smith, Life of Alexander Duff, London, 1879. 

John Morrison. 

BAN I A, BANYA (Skr. vanijya , banijya , ‘trade, 
traffic’). — A generic name for the great merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India. Under the 
titles of Bania, Banya, or Vani, persons numbering 
2,898,126 recorded themselves at the Census of 
1901. But this does not include numerous prac- 
tically identical castes, like the Agarwala, num- 
bering 557,596 ; the Oswal, 382,712 ; the Marwari, 
49,108, and many others. These may be taken as 
examples of the religion of this caste in general. 

The Agarwala, who are found in greatest num- 
bers in the United Provinces and Rajputana, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the Jaina element being 
quite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popu- 
lation who, under the protection of British rule, 
obtain promotion to a higher social rank than 
they ever acquired under the native governments, 
they are precise and liberal in the observances of 
their religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their 
lavish expenditure on Brahmans. Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of Vishnu; and 
though a small minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, in deference 
to tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of animal life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter- 
marriage between the followers of the two creeds. 
When husband and wife differ in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal deity of the 
Agarwala sub-caste is Lakshml, goddess of fortune 
and beauty, who in the later mythology is fre- 
quently identified with Sri, and is regarded as the 
* Rigveda, Map<Jala, x. 90. 


consort of Vishnu. They are careful to perform 
the Sraddha, or mind-rite, for the repose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. Their tribal 
legends connect them closely with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women worship the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the jpipal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears among 
the Oswal, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the J aina faith. They take their name 
from the old town of Osi in Marwar, and all 
their associations connect them with Rajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, when their clients adopted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became known by the significant name of Bhojak, 
‘eaters.’ They preside over and receive the 
offerings dedicated to the footprints of the saints 
who have passed into a state of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the Oswal are the Jaina Jatls, 
who are bound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
purity, and in particular must avoid any possi- 
bility of destroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage to the chief holy places of Jainism 
— Mount Abu, PalitanS, Parasnath (see artt.); 
Sam eta Sikhara, in Western Bengal, where twenty 
of the Jinas are said to have attained beatitude ; 
Satranjaya and Girnar in Kathiawar, sacred re- 
spectively to the Jinas Rishabhanatha and Nemi- 
natha ; Charidrapuri, where Vasupujya died ; and 
Pawa in Bengal, the scene of the death of Vardha- 
mana. The worship thus largely concentrates 
itself on the cult of the Tlrthakaras, ‘ the finders 
of the ford’ through the ocean of samsctra, the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the Western Indian 
temples, under which the right to make the daily 
offerings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy season, which resembles the retreat {varUTca) 
of the Buddhists, when the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism , 80). 

Another important sub-caste of the Banias is the 
Marwari, who take their name from the State of 
Marwar in Rajputana. According to the Census 
of i901, they number 49,108, the vast majority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder- 
abad, but settle in all parts of the Peninsula Jh 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig- 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. They generally worship the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara they worship 
as their family deities Ambu, Jaypal, and Hilaji, 
whose shrines are at Sirohi in Marwar ; but those 
of Ahmadnagar worship Balaji of Tirupati in 
North Arcot, and in Poona, Kshetrapala, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abu. 

Many Banias, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vallabhacharya or Gokulastha Gusains. This 
sect, or rather its pontiffs, known as Maharaja, or 
‘great king,’ acquired rather disgraceful notoriety 
in connexion with the celebrated Maharaja libel 
case which was tried in Bombay in 1862. 

They are thus described by Growse at Mathura : 

‘They are the Epicureans of the East, and are not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. ^ Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even in .matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious, that the 
Maharaja of Jaipur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained special veneration, and has further conceived such a 
prejudice against Vaishpavas in general, that all his subjects 
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are compelled, before they appear in his presence, to mark their 
foreheads with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary 
of Siva.* 

Literature. —F or the Agarwala and Oswal, see Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal » 1891, i. 4ff., ii. 150!.; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh , 
1896, i. 23, iv. 104 f. For the M&fff&P* Bombay Gazetteer , xv, 
pfc. i. 191, xvii. 75, xviii. pt. i. 278 ; R&jput&na Census Report , 
1901, i. 155 ; Punjab, do. i. 827 L For the Vallabhachilrya, 
[Karsandas Mulji], History of the Sect of the Maharajas or 
Vallabhackaryas m Western India , 1805 ; Report of the Maharaj 
Libel Case , Bombay, 1802; Growse, Mathura , a District 
Memoir 2, 1883, 281 ff. W. CROOKE. 

BANISHMENT. — i. Banishment (patting 
under 1 ban 5 or proclamation as an outlaw) is the 
punishment of expelling an offender from his native 
land. By analogy with the most primitive surviving 
social systems, we can infer that m very early stages 
of civilization the family was the unit of society, 
and that any member of a family who disputed the 
rule of its head was cast out. As civilization 
advanced, and families and tribes united to form 
States, the easiest way, short of summary execu- 
tion, to rid the State of an evil-doer was to expel 
him from its boundaries. We find evidence of 
this in the records of all ancient nations. 

2. In ancient Israel, banishment invariably 
occurs as a Divine, not a human, punishment. Such 
was the banishment of Adam from the Garden of 
Eden (On 3 24 ), and of Cain from the presence of the 
Lord (Gn 4 1 ®}. This penalty was inflicted not only 
on individuals, but on the whole nation. The 
Captivities befell the idolatrous people, but the 
assurance, * the Lord will gather thee, and will bring 
thee into the land which thy fathers possessed * 
(Dt 3Q* f *), lent to banishment the character of a 

a srary punishment, of a trial of faith. In 
inical Law, banishment (gdlutk) is the name 
given to the fleeing of the manslayer, in cases of 
unintentional murder, to one of the Cities of 
Refuge (Sifri Num . 60 ; Mak. iL 6). The banish- 
ment spoken of by Abt&lion (Aboth. L 12, ed. 
Taylor) as befalling * the wise * refers to political 
events. The Pharisees, during the reign of Queen 
Salome Alexandra, exerted ‘ the power and author- 
ity of banishing and bringing back whomsoever 
they chose ^ (Jos. BJ I. v. 2 ; cf. also JE ii 400 f.). 

3. In India, banishment was a recognized form 
of punishment as early as the Yedic period, for 
Bigveda x. lxi. 8 clearly alludes to the ‘exile* 
(parcivrj) as fleeing to the south ; while the later 
codes prescribe banishment for those who express 
hostile sentiments concerning the king, or for false 
witnesses; and crimes punished by death in the 
case of the lower castes, were visited with banish- 
ment in the case of Brahmans (Jolly, Becht und 
Stiie , Strassburg, 1896, pp. 127, 129, 142). Among 
the Teutonic peoples, banishment was equally well 
known, as is shown by Old High German reecho , Old 
Norse rekr^ Old Saxon wrekkio, and Anglo-Saxon 
wrecca, * exile,* ‘outcast,* ‘wretch* (cf. Schrader, 
Bealleodkon der indogerm. Altertumskunde , Strass- 
burg, ^ 1901, p. 835) ; while among the Gauls, at 
least in some cases, murder of a compatriot was 
punished by banishment, at all events from the 
territory of the city (Dottin, Manuel pour servir d 
VAtude de VantiguiU celtigue , Paris, 1906, p. 191 f.). 

4. In Greece, banishment seldom appears as a 
punishment appointed by law for particular 
offences. ^ The general term <pvyfj, in heroic times, 
was applied, for the most part, to those who, to 
escape some punishment or danger, fled from their 
own State to another. This was the rule in cases 
of homicide. Even in historical times, exile was 
usually voluntary, to escape the death-sentence for 
murder. The accused was permitted to leave the 
country after the first day of trial ; but in that 
case he was condemned to perpetual banishment 
and confiscation of property. When appointed by 
law as the punishment for certain offences, banish- 


ment might be for a specified period, as in cases of 
accidental homicide ; or, if the crime was sacrilege, 
the murder of a non-citizen, or wounding with 
intent to kill, the penalty was exile for life. 
Ostracism (y.v.), a form of banishment peculiar to 
Athens, was designed to guard against any citizen 
becoming a tyrant. After passing a decree that 
an ostracism should take place, on a fixed day the 
citizens voted by tribes in the agora, each writing 
on an 6<rrpcucov the name of the man he considered 
a danger to the State. He who obtained the 
majority of votes, provided there was a minimum 
of 6000, was banished for ten years, though he 
might be recalled earlier by a special vote. 

5. In Rome, during the Republic, exsilium 
meant banishment inflicted by the State as a 
punishment, accompanied by loss of civitas ; if the 
person banished did not cease to be a civis, it was 
not properly exsilium but relegatio . Since the 
Romans shrank from depriving a man of his 
citizenship, exsilium was very rare. The accused, 
however, might voluntarily go into exile to escape 
capital punishment ; and in the earlier times of the 
Republic, a Roman citizen had the right of going 
into exsilium to another State, by virtue of the 
isopolitical relations between that State and 
Rome. The voluntary withdrawal of the criminal 
being regarded as an admission of his guilt, the 
Romans confirmed it by a plebiscitum , which gave 
it a legal character ; and, to prevent his return, for- 
bade the citizens to afford him shelter, fire and 
water (agues ignis tecti interdictio). In later 
times it became usual to inflict this punishment as 
an ordinary penalty, independent of any voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the criminal. The 
Emperors introduced a new form of banishment— 
deportatio in insulam — by which the criminal was 
confined for life, or for an indefinite time, to an 
island or other prescribed space, within which he had 
personal liberty though he suffered loss of civitas . 
This gradually supplanted the old interdictio . 

6 . During the Middle Ages banishment was a 
common punishment, and indeed still occurs 
among many nations. In England the punish- 
ment of banishment was prohibited by Magna 
Charfca, but was still practised, as a criminal was 
permitted to go into voluntary exile to escape 
death. The punishment was again made legal by 
the Vagrancy Act of Queen Elizabeth, which, by 
giving Justices power ‘to banish offenders and 
remove them to such parts beyond the seas as 
should be assigned by H.M. Privy Council,* con- 
tained the germ of transportation. This Act was 
given full effect in the reign of James I., 1619 (‘ 100 
dissolute persons to be sent to Virginia*), though 
the name ‘ transportation * does not occur till the 
reign of Charles II. In 1718 the system of trans- 
portation became more fully developed ; political 
offenders and others who had escaped the death- 
penalty were handed over to contractors for trans- 
portation to the American Colonies, and these 
contractors farmed out the convicts to the planters 
as labourers. The War of Independence, however, 
ended this system. After 1787, Penal Colonies 
were founded in Australia, in New South Wales. 
At first the convicts were employed on Government 
works, but as their numbers increased they were 
hired out to private employers. Supervision was 
necessarily lax, and the convicts terrorized the 
country, so that the worst offenders were returned 
to the care of the Government and confined in the 
penal settlements. The Australians began to 

rotest in 1835, and transportation gradually 

immished, till in 1867 the penal settlements in 
Australia and Tasmania were abolished in favour 
of convict prisons at home. France and Russia 
still maintain the system of transportation. The 
French penal settlements founded in French 
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Guiana in 1853 were disastrous, owing to the un- 
healthy climate and the harsh regulations, so they 
were abandoned in 1864 except for Negro and 
Arab convicts. The Settlements in New Caledonia, 
however, are still continued. Russia transports 
criminals and political offenders to Siberia, where, 
after a term of imprisonment, they are employed 
in mining and agriculture. 

Transportation has not been found to act as a 
deterrent from crime. It does not possess the 
reformatory qualities which are an essential part 
of an effective system of punishment. See Ostra- 
cism, Outlawry, Punishment. 

W. D. Morrison and I. Low. 

BANJARA (Skr. vanij, ‘a merchant,’ Jcaraka , 
‘doing’). — The tribe of wandering grain-carriers in 
India, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,861, most numerous in Hyderabad, but found 
in all the Indian provinces. As a result of their 
wandering habits, which have now much decreased 
since the carrying trade has fallen into the hands 
of the railway authorities, they are a very mixed 
race. Their origin is probably Bra vidian, out they 
now all trace their descent from the Brahman or 
Rajput tribes of Northern India. It is in the 
Deccan and in the State of Hyderabad that they 
still retain more of their primitive beliefs and 
customs than in the scattered colonies in the more 
northern parts of the country, where they have 
largely fallen under Hindu or Muhammadan influ- 
ence. Of the Deccan branch an excellent account 
has been given by Cumberlege from the Wun 
district of the province of Berar. There they seem 
to be descendants of the emigrant sutlers who 
followed the Muhammadan armies into Southern 
India. Though some vague references to them 
have been traced in the earlier Sanskrit literature, 
the first mention of them in Musalman history is in 
the account of Sikandar’s attack on Dholpur in 
A.D. 1504 (Elliot, History of India, v. 100 ; Briggs, 
Ferishta , i. 579). 

1. Religion of the Deccan Banjaras : witchcraft. 
— In the legends of the Deccan branch of the tribe, 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, figures 
as a worker of miracles and as their spiritual 
adviser. They have a priest or medicine-man, 
known as a bhagat, or devotee (Skr. bhaJcti, i faith,’ 
* devotion ’). He is called in to cure all manner of 
disease, which they believe to be the result of the 
attacks of evil spirits, sorcery, or witchcraft. In 
fact, there are few Indian tribes more witch-ridden 
than the Banjara. They are, says Lyall {Asiatic 
Studies V 1st series, 117 f.), 

‘terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which their wandering 1 and 
precarious existence especially exposes them, in the shape of 
fever, rheumatism, ana dysentery. Solemn inquiries are still 
held in the wild jungles where these people camp out like 
gypsies, and many an unlucky hag has been strangled by sentence 
of their secret tribunals. In difficult cases they consult the 
most eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men who may 
be within reach ; but it is usual, as a proper precaution against 
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
trifling article on the road to the consultation, and to try the 
diviner’s faculty by making him guess what it may be, before 
proceeding to matters of life or death. The saint works him- 
self into a state of demoniac possession, and gasps out some 
woman’s name. She is killed by her nearest relative or allowed 
to commit suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it 
worth the diviner’s while to have another fit, and to detect some 
one else.’ 

2. Gods of the Deccan branch . — These Deccan 
Banjaras have a large pantheon of deities. First 
comes Mariyai or Mahakali, the great Mother- 
goddess in her most terrible form. It is she who is 
supposed to enter the bhagat medicine-man and 
inspire him to utter oracles. The Charan branch 
are deists, with special proclivities towards Sikhism, 
which they brought with them from their original 
home in the Panjab. With them Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, is supreme. They also worship 
Bala j I, or Krishna in his infant form ; Tulja Devi, 


the famous South Indian Mother of Tuliapur in 
the State of Hyderabad; a number of deified 
men, such as Siva Bhaiyya, a holy man of Pohora 
in the Wun district in the Berar province ; Sati, 
the ghost of some noted woman who perished on 
the funeral pyre of her husband ; and Mitthii 
Bhukiya, a famous freebooter of olden days, for 
the last a hut is set apart in every camp, and, when 
a white flag is raised before it, this is a sign that 
the people are engaged in the worship of Mitthii 
Bhukiya, who is always invoked to give his aid 
when any plundering expedition or other crime is 
being planned. In such cases an appeal is also 
made to the deified Sati. Clarified butter is placed 
in a saucer, and in this a wick is lighted. Appeal 
is then made to Sati for an omen, the worshippers 
mentioning in a low tone the object of the con- 
templated expedition. The wick is watched, and, 
should it drop, the omen is regarded as auspicious. 

3 . Ox-worship in Central India. — In Central 
India the Banjaras have a peculiar form of ox- 
worship. This animal is known as Hatadiya (Skr. 
hatya-adhya , c he whom it is an exceeding sin to 
slay ’), and he is devoted to the service of the god 
Bala j I, or Krishna in his infant form. No burden 
is ever laid upon the animal, and he is decorated 
with streamers of red silk and tinkling bells, with 
many brass chains and rings on his neck and feet, 
and strings of cowry shells and tassels. He moves 
steadily at the head of the convoy, and wherever 
he lies down there they make their halting-place 
during the heat of the day. At his feet they make 
vows whenever trouble befalls them, and in illness, 
whether of themselves or among their cattle, they 
trust to the worship of him for a cure. 

4 . Forms of worship in Kathiawar. — In Kathia- 
war their worship is paid to the dread Mother- 
goddess, Kalika Mata. In Khandesh they mostly 
worship Bala j I and Khandoba, and in honour of 
the latter a dance known as the Gondhal is often 
performed in discharge of a vow or on the com- 
pletion of a marriage. On the day after the Holl, 
or spring fire-festival, the Lad branch of the tribe 
have what is known as the Vira, or hero proces- 
sion, when one of the descendants of an ancient 
warrior who died in battle is led in triumph round 
the camp. At marriages, two married couples, 
one representing the bride and the other the bride- 
groom, fast all day, and at night cook a mess of 
rice, grain, molasses, and butter. While cooking 
this they cover their faces with a cloth, as the 
touch of the steam rising from the pot bodes evil 
to the couple. This food, when cooked, is eaten 
by the men of the party, and anything that re- 
mains must he given to a cow or thrown into a 
river. To allow a stranger, or the son of a slave, 
to partake of this holy food is considered a griev- 
ous sin, which will bring a fatal curse upon the 
family. This is known as the worship of Yadhi 
Devata, the god of increase. If this rite, 'which 
seems to be an elaborate form of confarreatio, be 
not performed at a wedding, the married pair are 
looked down on by the community. All the 
sections of the tribe in Khandesh wear the sacred 
Brahmanical thread, worship Balajx, and celebrate 
the Gokul-ashtami feast, or birthday of Krishna, 
with rejoicings and public entertainments. In 
Nasik the Lad section worship Khandoba, Bhai- 
roba, Devi, and Ganapati or Gane£a, and keep in 
their houses images representing their ancestors. 
When they arrive at a village where there is a 
temple of Maruti or Hanuman, the monkey god, 
they worship him daily. In Ahmadnagar their 
family deities are Vyankoba of Tirupati in North 
Arcot, and Mariyai, the Mother-goddess, whom 
they worship in conjunction with the other Hindu 

oas. Their special pilgrimages are made to 

ejurl in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholapur, and 
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S ur in Hyderabad. In Kanara they are 
ly devoted to the Krishna cultus. 

* 5 . Religion of the North India Banj&ras. — 
Passing to Northern India— in Chhattisgarh of the 
Cent. Prov. they have a special tribal goddess, 
Banjiiri, the impersonated female energy of the 
tribe, who is represented by a piece of stone daubed 
with vermilion at the Divali, or feast of lamps. 
Farther north those who are Hindus worship the 
local gods of the places where their camps or 
settlements are situated. This pantheon is of a 
very heterogeneous description, including Musal- 
man saints, like Zahir Pir and the Miyan or Amroha 
in the Moradabad District, and deified ghosts like 
Hardaur Lala, the cholera-god, and Kalu Deo. To 
these, sacrifices of goats are offered ; but some- 
times there is not a complete sacrifice, the ear of 
the animal being only pierced, and a drop or two 
of blood sprinkled on the altar. In some places, 
as in the Kheri District of Oudh, they incline to- 
wards monotheism, and worship a single Creator 
under the name of Bhagvan or Pararaesvara. 

Litkratur®.— T he best account of the Banj&ras of the Deccan 
is to be found in a pamphlet by N. R. Cemberlege, printed in 
abstract in Berar Gazetteer, 195 ff,, and in full with additions in 
Mortk Indian Naim and Queries, iv. 163 ff. For the United - 
Provinces, see Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 149 ff., where references to the 
literature will be found. For the Bombay branch, BG viii. 
169, xii. 107, 112, xv. pt. i. 339, xvi. 62, xvii. 161 ff. For Central 
India and the Central Provinces, JASB lviii.pt. i. 299. 

W. Crooke. 

BANNERS. — x. In considering the use of 
banners from very early times, and onwards, we 
must employ the word in a wide sense, for both in 
form and significance banners have passed through 
a long and varied history. In their origin, and 
throughout their history— until down to, compara- 
tively speaking, recent times — banners served 
primarily a 4 religious * purpose, and their object 
was, in the first instance, to indicate something 
rather than to gather people together. The in- 
cluding of banners, standards, flags, and ensigns 
within one comprehensive category, while justifiable 
perhaps in view of modern usage, tends to obscure 
the originally clear distinction between what corre- 
sponded to the staff and the flag respectively. There 
seems to be no doubt that each of these was repre- 
sented in very early times ; nevertheless, the * staff’ 
— whether of stone or, later on, of wood — might, 
and evidently often did, do service for the ‘nag 5 
as well. Sometimes what corresponded to the 
‘ flag 1 was a rude engraving figured upon the 4 staff,’ 
while at other times the 4 nag’ was a separate 
object which was attached to the 4 staff’ ; for as 
banners always had the primary purpose of indicat- 
ing something, or of drawingattention to something, 
the thing indicated could be represented upon the 
upper part of the 4 staff’ itself, or else it might he 
a separate object attached to the ‘staff.’ The 
Phosniciau cippi, for example, dedicated to Tanith 
and Baal Hamman, which often have a hand figured 
on them, must be objects which have a long history 
behind them, and represent, as one may reasonably 
suppose, an early form of * sign-post . 5 That primi- 
tive pillars of this kind were the originals from 
which in later times monuments on the one hand, 
and banners on the other, developed and diverged, 
seems fairly obvious when all the facts are taken 
into consideration. An instructive example of a 
very early kind may be seen, for instance, in the 
‘ banner-stones ’ of the American Indians. In form 
these vary greatly, but there are certain funda- 
mental features of their shape which are practically 
constant, and which are of such a nature as to 
suggest the justifiable use of this term ‘ banner- 
stone . 5 These features are the ‘ axial perforations 
and the extension of the body or midrib into two 
wing-like proj ections. ’ They are strongly reminis- 
cent of the ‘double axe’ which played such an 


important part in Minoan worship.* The presence 
of the perforations makes it probable that these 
4 banner-stones 5 were mounted for use on a staff, 
or on a handle as a ceremonial weapon, or on the 
stem of a calumet. 

‘These objects are- usually made of varieties- of stone selected 
for their fine grain and pleasing -colour, and we carefully shaped 
and finished. In Florida, and perhaps elsewhere, examples 
made of shell are found. The perforation is cylindrical, and is 
bored with great precision longitudinally through the thick 
portion or midrib, which may symbolically represent the body of 
a bird. . . . They are found in burial mounds and on formerly 
inhabited sites generally, and were probably as a class the out- 
growth of the remarkable culture development which accom- 
panied and resulted in the construction of the great earthworks 
of the Mississippi valley." t 

2 . Banners of a different character were the 
poles carried in battle by the North American 
Indians , to the top of which eagles’ feathers were 
attached. A similar custom prevailed among many 
other savage tribes. These were probably the pre- 
decessors of the types of banners in vogue among 
the nations of ancient civilization. Thus the 
banners of the Egyptians consisted of representa- 
tions of various lands— holy animals, the sacred 
boat, and other emblems, sometimes also the name 
of a king,? fans and feather-shaped symbols— which 
were raised on the end of a staff, ana carried by the 
standard-bearers of each company when an army 
was marching out to battle. 

* Being raised on a spear or staff, which an officer bore aloft, 
each standard served to point out to the mm their respective 
regiments, enabled them more effectually to keep their ranks, 
encouraged them to the charge, and offered a conspicuous rally- 
ing point in the confusion of battle.' § 

Besides these ordinary banners, there were also the 
royal banners and those home by the principal 
persons of the household near the king himself. 
Only royal princes or sons of the nobility could 
carry these. |j The earliest known representations 
of Egyptian banners are those found on the votive 
tablet of Nar-Mer (B.C. 4000-5000) at Hierakon- 
polis ; on this are represented four bearers carry- 
ing poles with various emblems on the top of 
them. Something similar^ though the pole is not 
so long, is found on a relief of Raineses I. ; the 
banner-bearer precedes a company of archers. 
Banners seem also to have been placed on fort- 
resses ; on the Heta-fortress of Dapuru, for example, 
a standard is fixed ; it consists of a shield pierced 
with arrows upon a pole. This is shown in the 
representation of a siege. IT Mention should also 
he made of the masts which stood in front of the 
pylons said propylons of Egyptian temples. These 
masts were decorated with small flags.** The 
Assyrian banners usually took the form of the 
representation of a deity placed within a disc 
fixed to the top of a pole. Immediately beneath 
the disc there was sometimes a species of orna- 
mentation in the shape of flag-like streamers. 
Judging from the inscriptions, they were fixed to 
the chariots. It is noteworthy that in none of the 
battle scenes given in Layard’s magnificent series 

* See Evans, ‘ The Minoan Quit of the Double Axe,* In the 
Report of the Third International Congress for the History of 
Rdigions (1908), and art. Axe. 

t See F. W. Hodge in the Handbook of American Indians 
(‘Bureau of American Ethnology,* Bulletin 30, pt. i., 1907), 
art. ‘ Banner Stones,* where the whole subject is treated, ana 
where further literature is referred to. See also Squier and 
Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (1848); 
Wilson, Prehistoric Man (1862) ; Fergusson, Rude Stone Monu- 
ments (1872) : Squier, Peru (1877) ; Schliemann, Mycenae (1878) ; 
Moorehead, Prehistoric Implements (1900) ; Evans, The Ancient 
Stone Implements , Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain^ 

X D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, p. 220 ff. 

§ Diodorus, i. 86, quoted by Wilkinson, The Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians (new ed. 1878), 1. 196. 

II Wilkinson,#. ; see, further, Rosellini, 3/ on. Cimli, pi. crsd. 
Nos. 1-15 ; Rawlinson, Hist, of Ancient Egypt (1881), 1 . 463 ff. 

IT Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Ancient Egypt (1383), 
ii. 46. 

** Perrot and Chipiez, op. d i’ii. 158 f. ; cf. Chaffipollion, Monu- 
ments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, notices descriptives (1831), 
p. 504. 
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do banners figure in connexion with foot-soldiers, 
though in several cases chariots are furnished with 
them.* The device usually represented is that of 
a deity, f In the few Phoenician battle-scenes and 
the like which are extant no sign of any banners 
appears. J The Persians , like the Assyrians, fixed 
their banners on chariots. One of their banner- 
designs consisted of a golden eagle upon a lance. 
They also appear to have had masts, similar to 
those which stood in front of the entrances to 
Egyptian temples. These, too, were probably 
decorated with flags. § The earliest form of banner 
among the Greeks consisted of a piece of armour 
fixed to the top of a spear ; in later times different 
cities carried sacred emblems, e.g. the Athenians 
the owl and the olive, the Thebans a sphinx, and 
so on. The Dacians carried on their standard the 
representation of a serpent^ also a dragon ; this 
latter was the military ensign of the Parthians, 
and is that of the Chinese at the present day. 
Among the Romans there was, firstly, the vexillum. 
This appears to have been the oldest form of banner 
in the Roman army. j| It corresponds to the modern 
flag, its main feature being a piece of cloth with a 
fringe which hung down from a transverse beam ; 
the name of the legion was embroidered on this. 
The vexilla were the ‘ standards of those divisions 
of infantry which were separated from the main 
division for some special duty, or of the troops of 
discharged veterans called out for further service. 5 IF 
Secondly, in the Roman army each maniple had its 
own signum . When the army was on the march 
the signa were borne in front, but during the battle 
the signiferi stood behind the hindmost rank. The 
pole of the signum was a lance pointed at the lower 
end so that it might the more easily be fixed into 
the ground. It had a transverse bar near the top 
from which ribands hung down. Below this bar 
there were several discs, varying in number from 
two to seven. These were usually of silver ; below 
them was the crescent moon, above them either a 
small shield, or a corona aurea , or a symbol of 
some other kind. These discs could be removed 
from the pole ; this was done at military funerals. 
The signum was also carried on war-galleys. ** The 
standards of the praetorians differed from those of 
the legions in that crowns took the place of the 
phalerce ; a medallion containing a picture of the 
Emperor was placed in the middle of the pole. 
These imagines , ‘effigies 5 (irporopal), represented 
the reigning and earlier Emperors. Another of the 
Roman standards was the aguila , i.e. an eagle with 
outstretched wings, placed on the top of a long 
pole ; this was usually of silver, but sometimes 
of gold. The eagle was sometimes represented 
with an oak-leaf in its beak, perhaps as a presage 
of victory, ft 

Among the Indo-Germanic peoples, indeed, the 
use of banners goes back to very early times. The 
Atharva Veda (V. xxi. 12) speaks of the armies of 
the gods as suryaketu (‘ sun-bannered 5 ), and the 
Mahkbharata (XIY. lxxxii. 23) of the hero Megha- 
sandhi as vdnaraketana (‘monkey - bannered 5 ), 
while vfsabhadhvaja (‘bull-bannered 5 ) and maka - 
raketana ( ‘ dolphin - bannered 5 ) are conventional 
epithets of Siva and Kama (the god of love) re- 
spectively. In the Avesta ( Yasna x. 14) there is 
mention of the ‘ kine banner 5 {gau£ draf&o), which, 

* Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, 1st aeries (1849), pL 14, 
22, 27 ; 2nd series (1853), pi. 24. 

t See also Ragozin, Assyria , 1888, p. 252. 

t See Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Phoenicia (1885). 

$ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Persia (1892), ii. 342. 

|| On a tombstone found at Worms, belonging to the 1st cent. 
A..D., a soldier is represented carrying this on horseback. 

t Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities , ii. 673. 

** An illustration of this may be seen, for example, in Du 
Fresne, Families Augustas Byzantince (1682), pi. v. p. 21. 

ft See the exhaustive treatment of the subject in von Domas- 
zewski, Die Fahnen im rdmisohen Heere (1885). 


in view of the sanctity attached to kine by the 
Indo-Iranians, may not be without an ultimate 
totemistic significance. In Rome, besides the 
instances already noted, previous to the second 
consulate of Caius Marius, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars had figured on the standards of 
the army in addition to the eagle (Pliny, HN 
x. 16). A similar state of things is implied for the 
ancient Teutons by Tacitus (Germama, vii.), and 
this is borne out by the fact that the Old High 
German chumbirra , ‘tribe, 5 is cognate etymologi- 
cally with the Anglo-Saxon cumbor , cumbol , * sign 5 
(especially ‘military standard’). The Gauls, in 
like manner, possessed banners with images of 
theriomorphic deities which were carried into 
battle, ‘car ces enseignes k representations ani- 
males ont une sorte de vie magique ; elles mena- 
cent vdritablement ceux vers qui on les tourne; 

. • . il se d£gageait d’elles des effluves magiques, 
salutaires k leurs d£fenseurs, funestes h leurs 
ennemis, et les dieux se mMaient ainsi aux guerres 
des hommes 5 (Renel, Religions de la Gaule avant 
le christianisme , p. 185). The Arch of Orange 
represents a number of the Gallic banners, chiefly 
of boars, though the horse also occurs. It should 
also be noted that the figure of the theriomorphic 
deity was often affixed to the helmet among the 
Gauls as among the Anglo-Saxons (cf. Anglo- 
Saxon eof or cumbol, ‘ boar-sign, 5 ‘ helmet 5 ). The use 
of banners in war was equally common among the 
ancient Irish, their word for ‘banner 5 being meirge , 
cognate with the English mark, ‘sign. 5 * 

All these were originally, without doubt, carried 
in the belief that they would ensure victory, t a 
fact which further emphasizes their religious charac- 
ter. The employment of banners as rallying-centres, 
though very ancient, was a secondary idea ,* this, 
however, appears to have been their main use among 
the Israelites. An ensign was set up upon a hill for 
the purpose of gathering the people together (Is 13 2 , 
cf. II 10 18 s ). t This was called a dz (nSs), a word 
which is used in connexion with the setting np of 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness (Nu 21 9 ). 
Another word used in the OT is (degel) ; this 
would perhaps correspond more with banner in the 
stricter sense, though the character of both types 
is conjectural, since no hints as to this are given in 
the OT.§ According to Nu 2 2ff - each tribe had its 
own standard. In Midrashic literature || it is said 
that the various emblems and colours of these 
standards corresponded to the twelve precious 
stones set in the breast-plate of the high priest. 
The emblems comprised a lion, a mandrake, the 
sun and moon, a ship, a snake, etc. IF On the 
analogy of the character of other ancient banners, 
it is possible that a substratum of historical 
truth may underlie this statement. According to 
a legend preserved in the Tar gum Jerushalmi, 
the banner of the Hasmonseans had inscribed 
upon it the letters raao, an abbreviation for qiba y D 
" trines (‘Who is like thee among the mighty, 
Jahweh! 5 ). 

3. As an example of another and altogether dif- 
ferent use of banners, reference maybe made to what 


* Renel, Religions de la Gaule avant le christianisme ( 19061 
pp. 185-186 ; Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gauloise (1903), 
pp. 70-71; Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland (1903), i. 
135-137. On Indo-Germanic banners in general, see Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indog. Altertumskunde (1901), pp. 207-209, s.v. 
‘Fahne.’ 

t Cf. the Ark of Israel in battle, 1 S 4«, and the little dwarf 
figures ( pittulyim ) carved on the prow of Phoenician war-galleys. 

t Cf. the * Eighteen Blessings’ in the modern Jewish Liturgy ; 
in the tenth Blessing occur the words : ‘ Sound the great horn 
for our freedom ; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles, and 
gather us from the four corners of the earth ’ ; see Oesterley 
and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (1907), 
p. 222. 

§ Of., for OT data on the subject, Cheyne’a art. * Ensigns and 
Standards,’ in BBi ii. 1298 f. 

U Bamidbar Rabbah , ii. IF JB v. 405 b . 
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are called ‘ Trees of the Law J among the Tibetans. 
These are lofty flagstaffs, with silk flags upon them 
emblazoned with that mystic charm of wonder- 
-working power, the sacred words ; Om Mani padme 
hum {‘Ah, the jewel is in the lotus/ i.e. [?] the 
Self-creative force is in the Kosmos). 

‘Whenever the flags are blown open by the wind, and '“the 
holy six syllables " are tamed towards heaven, it counts as if & 
prayer were uttered— a prayer which brings down blessings, not 
only upon the pious devotee at whose expense it was put up, but 
also upon the whole country-side. Everywhere in Tibet these 
flagstaff s meet the eye.' * 

4 . Ecclesiastical banners, which were adapted 
from military usage, have always played a great 
part in Church ceremonial. The idea underlying 
the use of these is that of the Christian emblem, 
figured on the banner, going before the army of 
Christian soldiers. They are thus intended for 
processional use. Banners of this kind are, as a 
rule, attached to a transverse bar which is fixed by 
means of a cord to the staff ; in this way the re- 
presentation of a cross is made. The banner itself 
is made of silk, linen, or other material, on which 
is embroidered or painted the picture of a saint, or 
a sacred symbol expressive of some Christian truth, 
or else mottoes, either Biblical or based on some 
Scripture passage, are inscribed upon it. The use 
of banners in the Christian Church dates from a 
very early period, namely, from the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, at the beginning of the 4th 
century. According to the well-known story, 
Constantine saw in a vision the Cross upon a 
banner which bore the inscription, to cry vUa. On 
awaking, he caused a banner to be made after the 
pattern of this, and henceforward the labarum , as 
it was called, was carried before his troops. Upon 
it was figured the Cross in combination with the 
initial letters of the name of Christ. The labarum 
was the ordinary cavalry standard ( vexillum ) 
adapted to a specifically Christian use by having 
Christian symbols upon it. The eagle of victory 
surmounting the pole gave place to the sacred 
monogram placed within a chaplet ; other Christian 
emblems were embroidered upon the banner itself, f 
Banners used in procession must have come into 
vogue soon after this. The bearers were called 
draconii or vexittiferi. Bede, in describing the 
approach of St. Augustine and his followers to 
King Ethelbert, says that they came ‘bearing a 
silver cross for a standard, ana the image of the 
Lord and Saviour painted on a panel.’ $ Gregory 
of Tours, also, in referring to a procession to a 
basilica, uses the words ‘post crucem prsece- 
dentibus signis/ § A later custom was that of 
carrying a banner of sackcloth in processions of 
the reconciliation of penitents. This is prescribed, 
for example, in the Sarum Use. 

Literature. —The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article, W, 0. E. OESTERLEY. 

BANSPHOR (Hindi b&hs, ‘a bamboo, ’ phofha f 
* to split — A branch of the Dom tribe (wh. see), 
with whom in the Census returns of 1901 the Basor 
and BasuhS are included, the whole numbering 
95,979, of whom a large majority are found in the 
United and Central Provinces. The chief occupa- 
tion of B&nsphors is, as their name implies, work- 
ing in bamboo, out of which they make fans, 
baskets, and boxes. But they also occasionally 
take service as sweepers, and are therefore subject 
to the tabu which all orthodox Hindus impose on 

" - *Rhys Davids, Buddhism, new ed. 1899, p. 210 f. 

t See, further* Eusebius, vit. Const . i 81 ; and for illustrations 
of the labarum see Du Fresne, op. cit. pL xii, xiii. pp. 84, 87; 
Lowrie, Chr. Art and Archceol. p, 240. One of the earliest 
extant representations of it is on a gold coin of the Emperor 
■Theodosius Cc3L.3963b-'.- : ' . 

X JSccles. Hist. 1 . xxv. Fora cross instead of astandard see the 
illustrations in Cabrol’s Diet. WArcMologie Chr6t. % fasc. xii. p. 247. 

§ Hist. Franc, v. 4. See, further, Maskell, Monumenta Mtu- 
aMa% 1882, 1 . cxi. 


those who practise a trade of this kind. Their 
religion is of the animistic type found among all 
branches of the Dom tribe, their chief deities being 
in Upper India the Vinciliyabasini Devi, the moun- 
tain-goddess of the Vindhyan hills, -whose temple 
is at Bindhachal in the Mirz&pur District. They 
also worship local village gods who are venerated 
in the places where they settle, such as K§2ika 
and Sarnai. To the former, at household cele- 
brations, such as marriage and childbirth, a young 
ig, spirituous liquor, flowers, and ground rice 
oiled in treacle and milk are offered, all the food 
after dedication being consumed by the worship- 
pers, The offering to Samai is a yearling pig. 
The ordinary Hindu feasts are observed, among 
which in particular the Holi, or fire feast, in spring 
is celebrated with drinking and coarse revelry, and 
the Kajari in the rainy season, when drunken- 
ness prevails and all rules of sexual morality are 
disregarded. They have a great respect for the 
snake, and, at the GuriyS feast, girls make dolls of 
rags, which are supposed to represent snakes and 
are beaten with rods by boys and flung into a tank 
—the real origin of the celebration probably being 
the expulsion of the powers of evil impersonated 
in the snake. They fear the spirits of the dead, 
and propitiate them by laying out food for them, 
which is afterwards eaten by the children and 
by crows. The ancestors, especially, rejoice in 
the savour of roast pork, and if not honoured by 
the sacrifice of a pig, which is cooked and eaten 
by the worshippers, may bring trouble upon the 
household. At a birth the Bansphoj* worship the 
spirit of the well from which they draw water, 
and they hold the Pipal tree {Ficus indica) in great 
respect, and will not cut or injure it. The same 
reverence is felt with regard to the Giilar [Ficus 

f lomerata) and the Semal ( Bombax heptapkyllum). 
*0 Brahman officiates at any of their rites, all of 
which are performed by a member of the tribe or 
household. 

Literature. — Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh , 1896, i. 171 1 W. CROOKE. 

BANTU AND S. AFRICA. 

[E. Sidney Hartland.J 

1. Race and geographical distribution of the Bantu. 

2. Culture and organization. 

8. Toteimsm. 

4. Worship of the dead and other spirit*. Burial rite® 

6. Idols. 

6. Priests, medicine-men, diviners, and sorcerers. 

7. Supreme Being, Nature-spirits. 

1 . Race and geographical distribution of the 
Bantu.— The term Bantu (pi. of Muntu, a native 
•word meaning ‘man’) is applied to that variety 
of the Negro race which, prior to the coming of 
Europeans, was politically, and still is numerically, 
redominanfc in South Africa, The Bantu are 
istinct alike from the West African or true 
Negroes, and from the Nilotic Negroes of the Sudan 
ana adjacent lands. They were differentiated at 
some remote period, probaoly by intermixture with 
a Hamitic stock. They seem to have originated as 
a distinct variety somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Great Lakes, and thence to have spread 
southward and westward over the greater part of 
the continent. North of the equator they are 
found from the northern shores of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza right across to the Gulf of Guinea, thus 
embracing the entire valley of the Congo, Still 
further to the north they have thrown out numerous 
colonies, as far as the northern Cameroon, among 
the true Negroes. On the other hand, the latter 
are traceable down the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Guinea until they finally disappear in French 
Congo, giving place to the Bantu not very fax 
south of the Equator. The Bantu never penetrated 
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into that part of Cape Colony which lies west of 
the Great Fish River, or into the southern portion 
of German South-west Africa. 

The Bantu are usually divided into three main groups, dis- 
tinguished by the manner in which the plural name is formed, 
viz. : — * 

1. The South-eastern tribes (Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa, etc.). 

2. The Central tribes (Be-Chuana, Ba-Suto, Ma-Shuna, etc.). 

3. The South-western tribes (Ova-Mbo, Ova-Herero, etc.). 

To these, however, we may conveniently add as distinct 
groups— 

4. The Northern tribes still living in the region of the Great 
lakes, such as the Baganda, Warundi, Awemba, and others. 

5. The Western or Forest tribes, occupying the Congo valley 
and a large tract of country north and south of that region, 
such as the Ovimbundu, Bavili, etc. 

This distribution, though geographical, corresponds in the 
main to the ethnical peculiarities of the different groups, due 
doubtless to the streams of emigration and the various in- 
fluences, human and climatic, which met the immigrant tribes 
on their way to the regions where they finally settled. It 
would occupy too great a space to discuss the details here. 
The causes of difference are largely conjectural, and the ques- 
tions raised are greatly complicated by the incessant wars 
which have resulted in the intermingling or extermination of 
many distinct tribes, or in wholesale emigrations of hordes 
which have broken away from the parent stock after it had 
settled in its present habitat. 

2. Culture and organization . — The primary 
application of the term Bantu is linguistic. The 
Bantu languages are formed on common principles, 
and are related to one another in the same way 
as the Aryan languages of Europe and Asia are 
related to one another. But, since the peoples 
speaking those languages belong, with few excep- 
tions, to a well-marked anthropological type, it is 
usually and conveniently applied to that type. 
The Bantu peoples are in a fairly uniform stage of 
culture, and may . be generally described as both 
pastoral and agricultural. As the climate of the 
continent varies from desert to forest, from table- 
land intersected by broad but often intermittent 
rivers to mountain regions embracing deep fertile 
valleys and vast inland seas, so necessarily do the 
occupations of the people differ. On the western 
side the extremes are found — that of the Hereros, 
who, living in a waste and well-nigh waterless 
country, practise no agriculture at all, and that of 
the tribes of the Congo, among whom the rearing 
of domestic animals is reduced to a minimum. All 
the Negroid peoples of Africa are acquainted with 
the use of iron ; some of them are capable and 
ingenious smiths. Excellent spears, or assagais, 
knives, and hoes are produced by their simple 
forges. Small implements are carved from horn 
or bone; and among many tribes basket-work is 
much developed. The typical Bantu house is a 
circular hut, beehive-shaped among some tribes 
such as the Zulus, or with a true roof. These huts 
are built in groups, or villages, enclosed with a 
palisade, a hedge, or a wall of mud or stones. 
Every village is ruled by a chief, who in some 
tribes may be a woman, and whose authority 
varies,, according to the tribe, from absolute rule to 
a rule exercised with the concurrence of the heads 
of the houses composing the village. In the more 
highly organized and military tribes the village 
chiefs are subject to a very real control by the 
supreme chief or king, who is surrounded by a 
number of ministers, and often keeps up a large 
measure of barbaric state. His power is in such 
cases exercised ruthlessly, and, however limited in 
theory, is in practice checked only bv the dread 
of assassination, or (at all events m the southern 
portions of the continent) by the knowledge that 
his people may gradually desert him and go to 
augment the following of a more popular rival. 
The continuance, therefore, of a Bantu realm de- 
pends upon the political genius of its king. Within 
a couple of generations the mightiest kingdom is 
apt to fall to pieces, and another will arise on its 
ruins. This instability could be illustrated again 
and again from South African history ; it has been 


a serious barrier to the progress of the arts of 
peace, has frequently depopulated large tracts of 
country, and has caused endless confusion and 
misery in every direction. 

In addition to their political divisions, all the 
Bantu peoples are divided into stocks or clans. 
The members of each of these clans are united by a 
real or imputed community of blood, symbolized 
by a common name, usually derived from some 
animal or plant. Two opposite methods of reckon- 
ing the kinship are in use. It is probable that 
mankind originally reckoned kinship only through 
females. This mode of reckoning is called mother- 
right. The Western, or Forest, and some of the 
Northern tribes are still in this stage. Conse- 
quently the husband and father, though the head 
of the household, has a very limited power over 
the children, who in many cases are liable to be 
sold into slavery by their mother’s brother, or 
pawned for his debts. Their mother’s brother is 
their nearest male relative, and they inherit his 
property and liabilities. When a Bantu marries, 
he is required to pay what is usually, but in- 
accurately, called a ‘ pride-price.’ Where kinship 
is reckoned through women only, this is often paid 
to the bride’s maternal uncle. On the other hand, 
the Eastern and Central tribes have advanced to 
the stage of father-right, or the reckoning of kin- 
ship through males only. The husband and father 
owns the children of his wife, by whomsoever they 
are begotten. He has extensive powers over them, 
though these powers are often, as among the 
Basuto, limited by the rights of the wife’s eldest 
brother. The malume , as the wife’s brother is 
called, is the special protector of the child. The 
Basuto perform the rite of circumcision about 
the age of puberty. On this occasion the malume 
makes his nephew a present of a javelin and a 
heifer. He subsequently furnishes a part of the 
bride-price on the youth’s marriage ; and, if sur- 
viving, he presides at his funeral. He is entitled 
to a share of the spoil taken by his sisters’ sons in 
war, and of the cattle which form the bride-price 
of his sisters’ daughters. These rights and duties 
are best explained as a survival from the stage of 
mother-right. 

If we turn to the South-western tribes, we find 
among the Ovaherero a peculiar organization inter- 
mediate between mother-right and father-right. 
The Ovaherero are the predominant Bantu people 
of German territory. According to the older 
organization, they were divided into clans called 
eanda (pi. omaanda), in which kinship was reckoned 
exclusively through females. These are now being 
superseded by clans called oruzo (pi. otuzo ), in 
which kinship is reckoned exclusively through 
males. The consequence is that every Herero 
belongs to two distinct stocks — to an eanda through 
his mother, and to an oruzo through his father. 
Kinship is thus reckoned through both lines. The 
patria potestas is, as might be surmised, greatly 
limited. The husband and father is responsible to 
his wife’s kin for the death of wife or child in con- 
sequence of his acts. The wife is capable of own- 
ing property apart from her husband, to which on 
her death he does not as a rule succeed. It is 
taken by her kin reckoned through the eanda . 
On the death of a man his property does not neces- 
sarily fall to his son as in- strict father-right ; but 
the claims of the son as oruzo- heir and of his 
sisters’ sons or other ecme?a-heirs are the subject of 
adjustment (Dannert, 32, 47, 58). 

3. Totemism. — The object from which a Bantu 
clan or gens derives its name is, as already stated, 
usually a species of animal or plant, generally the 
former. More rarely, such an object as the sun or 
rain, iron or an artificial product like the hoe, is 
found as the name and symbol of a clan. 
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The organization in clans thus distinguished was first observed 
among the North American Indians; and totem, the name 
scientifically adopted to denote the clan-symbol, is derived from 
an Ojibwa word. The condition or status of peoples thus 
organized and possessing totems is known as totemism. Much 
obscurity still hangs over the origin of totemism. Without 
discussing the question here, it is sufficient to observe that totem- 
ism takes its rise in savagery and among peoples who trace 
their descent exclusively through the mother, A special bond 
unites every member of the clan to every individual of the ; 
totem-species, all of which are under a ban or tabu. They are 
sacrosanct. Save in special cases, they may not be killed or 
eaten or used in any way ; if killed or found dead, they are 
often honoured with funeral rites and mourning, like human ' 
members of the clan. At puberty the children of the clan 
usually undergo initiation into the mysteries and privileges of 
the clan ; not until then are they considered full members. 
Marriage is contracted exclusively outside the clan, sexual re- 
lations being wholly forbidden between members of the same 
dan. As soon as the stage of pure savagery is passed, totem- 
ism begins to decay. No Bantu tribe is in the stage of pure 
savagery. Consequently totemism, though found among them 
.as the basis of their social organization, Is nowhere in its 
pristine power .and ■ development. From many of the tribes, 
indeed, it has disappeared, leaving only traces of its former 
presence. Totemism is often regarded as an incipient form of 
religion ; but it should he observed that it lacks some of what 
we are aca.wton.ied to consider distinctive features of religion, 
such as prayer and sacrifice. See, further, art. Totemism. 

{a) Central and Hauth-eastern tribes . — The Bech- 
ixana are a congeries of tribes in the centre of 
South Africa, for the moat part of common origin, 
Livingstone tells ns that the different tribes 
‘are named after certain animals. , . * The term 
Bakatla means “they of the monkey” ; Bakuena , 
“they of the alligator Batin pi, “they of the 
fish ” ; each tribe having a superstitious dread of 
the animal after which it is called. They also use 
the word bina , “to dance,” in reference to the 
custom of thus naming themselves, so that, when 
you wish to ascertain what tribe they belong to, 
you say, “What do you dance?” It would seem 
as if that had been a part of the worship of old, 
A tribe never eats the animal which is its name- 
sake, using the term Ua, “ hate or dread,” in refer- 
ence to killing it. We find traces of many ancient 
tribes in the country in individual members of 
those now extinct, as the Batau, “they of 
the lion”; the Banega , “they of the serpent”; 
though no such tribes now exist’ {Missionary 
Travels, 13), 

It is right to call attention here to the confusion between 
tribe, the local or political unit, and dan, toe social unit. This 
arises partly from the great explorers low© terminology ; but it 
must be said that toe tracing of descent through toe father 
instead of through toe mother tends to localize toe clans, and 
the political instability already mentioned from time to time 
■wipes out many of the dans thus localised, or absorbs them 
among the followers and subjects of one or more of the power- 
ful chiefs. A body of men belonging to different dans localized 
under the rule of a chief soon learns, in the stage of father- 
right, to reverence his ancestors and his totem, and to regard 
their own as of less importance. 

In the middle of the 19th cent, the clan of the 
Bakuena was thus an important tribe living about 
the sources of the Notuani river. They are 
reported as calling the crocodile their father, 
celebrating it in their festivals, swearing by it, 
and making an incision, resembling the mouth of 
a crocodile, in the ears of their cattle to distinguish 
them from others. The chief was called 4 Great 
Man of the Crocodile ’ (Casalis, The Basutos , Lond. 
1861, 211). None of the Bakuena would approach 
a crocodile. If they happened to go near one, 
they would spit on the ground, and indicate its 
presence by saying Boleo ki bo, ‘There is sin.’ 
They imagined the mere sight of it would give 
inflammation of the eyes (Livingstone, op. cit . 255). 
In the decay of totemism, however, either the wide 
distribution of the crocodile clan, or the power of 
chiefs belonging to it, has resulted in an extension 
of #ti<m-religious practices relating to the crocodile 
far beyond the bounds of the Bakuena clan. The 
nation of the Basuto was formed by the genius of 
its great ruler, Moshesh, of men belonging to many 
clans and, indeed, of different tribes. But Moshesh 
belonged to the Bakuena ; and he succeeded in 


transmitting his rule to his descendants, one of 
whom still wields the power under British pro- 
tection. Consequently the crocodile has become 
the sacred animal of the whole nation, and is the 
subject of various rites. The blood of a young 
crocodile, caught alive and afterwards returned to 
the water, is a favourite 4 medicine * to make a chief 
4 strong.’ * Medicine * for a kraal is prepared with 
the brain of a crocodile mixed with that of a man. 
Both among the Basuto and the Bechuana a man 
who is bitten by a crocodile is expelled from his 
village ; for the people say, 4 A man who is so bad 
that the crocodile bites him can come no more into 
our community,’ as if they saw in this bite a Divine 
judgment. The death of a crocodile causes the 
children to cough. Its body is handed over to the 
medicine-men, who slay a black sheep on the spot 
where it was killed, as a sort of atonement for its 
death. The crocodile’s blood kneaded up with mud, 
its hide, teeth, and claws, are used as talismans 
(Merensky, Beit rage zur Kenntniss Siid-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, 92, i32). These usages and others 
that might be named probably result from a decay 
of totemism under the social and political influences 
dominant on the central plateau of South Africa. 
Among more certain evidences of still existing 
totemism is the practice of addressing the chief of 
a clan as the animal itself. The totem of Kharaa, 
the famous chief of the Bamangwato, was a duyker 
antelope. If one were in agreement with some- 
thing he had just said, it would be highly respect- 
ful to reply, 4 Yes, Duyker.’ Similarly it would 
be proper to say to the chief of the Bakuena, 

4 Yes, Crocodile ’ ( W. C. Willoughby, in JAI xxxv. 
301). No one dares to eat the flesh or clothe him- 
self with the skin of the animal whose name he 
bears. Even if this animal be hurtful, as a lion for 
instance, it may not be killed without great apolo- 
gies being made to it, and its pardon being asked. 
Purification is necessary after the commission of 
snch sacrilege (Casalis, 211). The great oath of the 
Baperi 4 is that of ka nohu , 44 by the porcupine,” 
because the majority of them sing, to use the 
consecrated phrase, intimating that they feast, 
worship, or revere that animal. . . . When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afflict 
themselves, grieve, collect with religious care the 
quills, if it has been killed, spit upon them, and 
rub their eyebrows with them, saying, 44 They have 
slain our Brother, our master, one of ours, him 
whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if 
they eat the flesh of one’ (Arbousset, An Explora- 
tory Tour to the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Lond. 1852, 176). 

Most of the central tribes practise circumcision. 
The ceremony is performed upon boys about the 
age of puberty. It takes place at intervals of time 
which depend on the number of candidates. The 
lads who are to be subjected to it are gathered into a 
hut, where they have to reside for several weeks, 
and where they are initiated into the traditions of 
the tribe and the duties of manhood. When they 
are at length released, they issue with the rights of 
adult and fully qualified members of the tribe. 
Among some tribes, such as the Basuto of the 
Transvaal, the 4 schools,’ as they are of en called, 
are spread over three periods, held at intervals of 
three years ; but they are more usually completed 
in one term. The discipline undergone by the 
candidates is intended to harden them and develop 
their endurance and self-restraint. In regard to 
sexual matters, however, it is the reverse of what 
we should consider moral. The actual perform* 
ance of circumcision is not an original or necessary 
part of the initiation ceremonies. Though ancient 
among many of the tribes, it has only recently 
been introduced among some, and is still rejected 
by others. Among the Baronga it fell into 
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desuetude in the early years of the last century ; 
and Chaka, the great Zulu king, abolished it about 
the same time among the Zulus (Maclean, 94, 153 ; 
Alberti, De Kaffers , Amsterdam, 1810, p. 73 ; Journ . 
African Soc. v. 247; JAIxxxv . 251, 267, 372 ; Junod, 
28). The Basum of Basutoland, the Bechuana, and 
many other tribes require a similar period of retire- 
ment and instruction to be undergone by girls before 
they are esteemed marriageable. 

The Zulus, the Xosas, the Pondos, and other 
tribes of the south-east, observe the rule of 
exogamy . They are forbidden to marry members 
of the same clan, though belonging to different 
tribes. The rule, however, is breaking down 
(Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore , Lond. 1882, 198 ; Shooter, 
Kafirs of Natal , Lond. 1857, 45). Among the 
tribes of the interior it has rarely been recorded. 
A somewhat similar rule forbidding marriage within 
the kin has recently, however, been noted by a 
German traveller as characteristic of the Batauana, 
an offshoot of the Bamangwato inhabiting the 
Okawango marshland near Lake Ngami ( ZE xxxvi. 
704) ; and though it has escaped record, it is 
possible that it may be observed by others of the 
central and south-eastern tribes. 

(6) Northern tribes. — Amongthe northern tribes, 
such as the Baganda and the Banyoro around the 
Victoria Nyanza, totemism is still a powerful part 
of the social organization. Sir Harry Johnston 
gives a list of twenty-nine clans in Uganda proper 
and its southern province of Buddu, named after 
various animals and vegetables. The object which 
serves as the name of the clan is in some way 
identified with the original founder, though there 
is no evidence that the clan is believed to be 
actually descended from it. It is held so far sacred 
that the members of the clan do not willingly 
destroy or eat it. The mamba , or lung-fish, though 
generally appreciated as an article of diet, is not 
killed or eaten by the Mamba clan ; the elephant 
is not injured by the members of the Elephant 
clan ; members of the Leopard or the Lion clan 
will endeavour to avoid killing the animal whose 
name they bear ; and so on. The word used for 
* totem 5 is muziro , ‘ something tabued or avoided/ 
and is, Sir Harry Johnston declares, * a fair trans- 
lation 1 of the word totem (Johnston, ii. 587, 588, 
691, 692). The same distinguished author was of 
opinion that there was no prohibition of marriage 
within the clan. More recent investigations, how- 
ever, have resulted in a different conclusion ; and it 
seems fairly certain that, whatever was the custom 
among the Banyoro, the Baganda and probably the 
Basoga forbade marriage between even the most 
distant members of the same clan. As elsewhere, 
the kin is reckoned through the father, and has 
the consequent tendency to localize itself. Every 
family has its Halo , or place of origin ; and the 
residents in a given village usually belong to the 
same totem. Circumcision and other initiatory 
ceremonies appear to be unknown. 

Meagre as is our information with regard to the 
Uganda Protectorate, we know still less of the 
totemism of the other northern peoples. Father 
van der Burgt, to whose monograph we are in- 
debted for all that we know of the Warundi of 
German East Africa, uses the word without any 
clear notion of its meaning. The goat, the wild 
hoar, and the domestic fowl are not eaten, though 
the first and last are offered in sacrifice. Mutton 
is not eaten by every one. Fish is not eaten, save 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. But whether 
these tabus are totemic we cannot say. The 
Warundi seem to count kinship through the father. 
The wife, however, occupies a much better position 
than among the tribes south of the Zambesi. In- 
dications given here and there by Father van der 
Burgt point to an organization in clans. How far 
vol. ii . — 23 


it is effective, and whether the clans are exogamous, 
does not appear. Circumcision is not practised. 
On puberty rites we have, no information ; but 
secret societies exist, and serpents and other 
animals are said to play a part in their ceremonies. 
Nothing, however, is really known of the facts. 

On the Shire Highlands, between Lake Nyasa 
and the Zambesi, the Wayao and Mang’anja 
reckon descent through the mother. When a man 
marries, he settles in his wife’s village. He does 
not, as a rule, take a second wife whue the first is 
living, unless he inherits her from his elder brother 
or maternal uncle. When he dies, any property he 
may have which is not buried with him or con- 
sumed in the funeral feast and expenses devolves 
on his next brother, or, failing younger brothers, 
on his eldest sister’s son, and so on (Macdonald, 
Africana , i. 187 ; Werner, 132). The Wayao are 
divided into exogamous clans. These clans appear 
to be totemic, but no list has been made of them. 
Each of them is said to have a mwiko , or tabu, with 
regard to some animal. The subject, however, 
still awaits investigation (Werner, 252). Girls and 
boys undergo initiation about the age of puberty. 
The retirement and ceremonies for a girl occupy 
about a month, for a boy about six weeks. A 
boy’s name is changed, and after he has gone 
through the mysteries it is not permitted to call 
him by his previous name. Among the Mang’anja 
only the girls undergo puberty rites. Their names 
are changed, like those of the Yao boys (Mac- 
donald, op. cit . i. 125; Werner, 123). The front 
teeth of both sexes are chipped into saw-like points ; 
but this does not appear to be done at the puberty 
rites. 

The Awemba inhabiting North-Eastern Rhodesia 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Bangweolo 
have totems which descend exclusively through 
women. The crocodile, the hoe, and the mush- 
room are stated to be totems. * But no special 
worship is paid to the crocodile, though the natives 
believe that the souls of the drowned migrate into 
the bodies of crocodiles’ ( JAI xxxvi. 154). Our 
information is at present too meagre to enable us to 
judge how far totemism is still the basis of society. 

(c) South-western tribes. — Turning to the Hereros 
in the south-west, we find a curious condition 
corresponding to the double reckoning of kinship 
already noted. Each eanda has a totem, and 
nearly all of them a number of sub-totems. Most 
of the characteristics of totemism have, however, 
been taken over by the otuzo , and are no longer 
observed by the omaanda . Thus the chameleon is 
sacred to the oru-esembi (the oruzo of the chameleon). 
The members of the clan call it * Our Old Ancestor,’ 
and they will not touch it. The members of the 
oruzo of the sun eat and drink only while the sun 
is above the horizon. The chief tabus of the oruzo 
have been concentrated on domestic animals. The 
oruzo of the chameleon prefer brown and especially 
piebald cattle ; they neither keep nor eat sheep or 
oxen into the colour of which grey enters. Another 
oruzo neither keep nor eat yellow or grey cattle; 
they are forbidden to eat the tongue or other part 
of the flesh of pack-oxen. The oruzo of the Koodoos 
not only eat no koodoo-flesh ; they keep no cattle or 
sheep without horns or with mutilated horns ; nor 
will they eat of such as have lost their ears. At the 
death of a member of the clan no sacrifice is offered. 
Hence the characteristic ornament of Herero graves 
— that of the ox-horns — is wanting ; but koodoo- 
horns are laid on the grave and by the sacred fire 
at the werft (‘ village’). These tabus of domestic 
animals having certain colours and other marks, 
and of portions of animals, bear the stamp of com- 
paratively recent origin — an attempt to import into 
the oruzo a distinctive series of observances parallel 
with, and yet different from, those which were pro- 
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bably characteristic of the canda, but which have 
now disappeared. The blood-feud, however, still 
attaches to the eanda, and has not been transferred 
to the ortLZo. It is to be inferred that the eanda 
was exogenous. At present the Herero prefers to 
marry within the circle of his relatives ; hut- 
significant exception— 'Children of two sisters or 
of two brothers cannot intermarry. According to 
the Herero reckoning, they are themselves brother 
and sister. If children of two sisters, they would 
belong to the same eanda ; if children of two 
brothers, to the same oruzo. There appear to be 
no puberty-mysteries for either boys or girls. 
Circumcision is practised, but it is an individual 
rite performed for the most part at a very early 
age. The hair of a girl, except a tuft on the middle 
of the head, is shaved in her eighth year. The 
lower front teeth of both sexes are broken out, and 
the upper teeth chipped into a pointed form, 
between their eleventh and fourteenth years. 
These appear to be relics of puberty-rites ; but 
none of them are said to be performed collectively 
when the parents can afford the sole expense of 
the festivities usual on the occasion. Only from 
motives of economy are these rites now imposed 
upon the young people in companies. 

{d) Western or Forest tribe*,— So far as our 
information goes, the vestiges of totemism among 
the Western tribes are few and uncertain— and 
this in spite of the fact that most of the tribes 
are still in the stage of mother-right. The pre- 
valent tabus, especially those of food, however, 
point to a totem ic origin. They are generally 
known under the name of xina, orunda, or kazila 
(compare the ila of the Bechuana), or some dialectic 
variation of one or another of those words. The 
Congo tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the 
river as far inland as Stanley Pool call a tabu 
mpangu . These tabus are of two kinds. 

There is, first, the personal orunda, observed by 
virtue of a vow by the individual concerned or of 
the directions of a medicine-man, or else promised 
and vowed, after divination, for an infant at birth, 
and sometimes expressed in his name. Many of 
these prohibitions are attributed to the direct 
commands of a Nh'ci (tutelary god or ‘fetish 5 ). 
Many are self-imposed as a religious observance 
in honour of a Nkiei, or as a measure of precaution. 
Some are connected with a secret society, and 
are required of all its members. Natives are 
frequently named after animals ; and such of the 
prohibitions as go with the name of an animal 
may have been taken over from totemism. The 
rest are perhaps due to the development of ‘ fetish- 
ism 5 ana idol-worship (see § 5 ). 

The other kind of orunda is observed by entire 
families. In Calabar, as we are told by a mission- 
ary, ‘ certain kinds of food are forbidden by some 
juju law or custom of their own to families and 
persons bearing certain names 5 (Waddell, Twenty - 
nim Years in the West Indies and Central Africa , 
Loud. 1863, 369). Among the Bavili or Fy&t, in 
French Congo, the pig is forbidden to all royal 
blood; other families ‘will not touch certain 
animals because their ancestors owe such animals 
a debt of gratitude . 5 The buffalo is forbidden * to 
the Bakutu, as a punishment to them for not listen- 
ing to the words of Maloango ; the antelope to a 
family round about Fahi, for refusing to give 
water to a voice in the bush when asked for it ; 
fish of certain inland waters to certain people, near 
Cabinda, for not giving water to Nzambi (§ 7 ) and 
her child ; and so on 5 (Dennett, Folkl. of the Fjort , 
10, 149 ; cf. Bastian, Loango-Kiiste , i. 183 ff.). 
Du Chaillu 5 s evidence is to the same effect. He 
tells ns that the flesh of the Bos brachiceros was 
an abomination to the king of the Bakalai and all 
his family, because many generations previously 


one of their women gave birth to a calf instead 
of a child ; that the crocodile was forbidden food 
to another family for the same reason ; and that 
further inquiry disclosed the fact that ‘scarce a 
man could be found to whom some article of 
food 5 was not orunda. Crocodile, hippopotamus, 
monkey, boa, wild pig are enumerated by the 
traveller as objects of such prohibition, -which is 
observed even at the risk of starvation, and under 
the belief of supernatural punishment by mis- 
carriage of women of the family or the birth of 
monstrosities in the shape of the prohibited animal 
(du Chaillu, Bguat . Ajr Bond. 1861, 308). The 
word ‘family 5 used by our authorities corresponds 
with little doubt to a clan tracing its membership 
through women ; and the fact that the name fre- 
quently indicates the prohibited food lends counte- 
nance to the belief that we have here a survival of 
a genuine totemic tabu. It seems, however, that 
by a curious exception, the totem, if totem it be, 
descends, among the tribes of the Lower Congo, 
always from father to son, though in other respects 
the tribes in question are in the stage of mother- 
right (Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, L 263). 
Further investigation is needed on this point. 

The Barotse are an outlying Western tribe on 
the upper waters of the Zambesi. They reckon 
descent through the father only, though traces 
linger of the earlier form of organization. Our 
information as to their food -prohibitions is very 
meagre. The members of the royal family are 
forbidden the flesh of the sheep and the goat. 
The pig seems more generally tabued ; and the 
young women abstain from a certain fish lest it 
render them sterile (Bdguin, Les Ma-Eotst, Laus- 
anne, 1903, p. 124). But whether the latter prohibi- 
tions are confined to the Barotse themselves or apply 
also to any of their subject peoples does not appear. 

More uncertain as a trace of totemism are the 
puberty-rites. Circumcision is very general, 
excepfc among the Barotse ; and though sometimes 
performed upon boys individually when they 
arrive at the proper age, and, indeed, among 
certain of the Upper Congo tribes a few days after 
birth, it is frequently, as in Angola, a collective 
rite, at which the boys who are subjected to it 
live for a month in seclusion under the care of a 
nganga {§ 6 ). Girls on reaching puberty are 
required to undergo seclusion in a hut called ‘ the 
pamt-house , 5 where they are instructed by an old 
woman in the duties of adult life, and whence 
they often do not issue until they are about to be 
married. But this is an individual rite. Secret 
Societies flourish all down the West Coast. They 
have probably been introduced from the Negro 
tribes, and seem to be connected with the worship 
of special gods. Boys and often girls about the 
age of puberty are compelled to be initiated. 
Tney are taken away into the bush for a season 
and there instructed in the cult of the Society. 
Absolute obedience to its commands is required; 
and oaths of secrecy are imposed. So well are 
these kept that even converted natives refuse to 
speak or the rites. Consequently very little is 
known of them. As among many of the Australian 
tribes, it is believed by the uninitiated that the 
novices are killed and brought to life again. On 
returning to the village they feign ignorance of 
their language, and even of their nearest relatives 
and the most familiar objects of their daily life. 
‘ They appear dazed, and cannot talk* They want 
whatever they see, seize whatever takes their 
fancy. No one is allowed to resist, because “ they 
do not know any better . 55 They behave like 
lunatics, and pretend not to know how to eat; 
even food has to be masticated for them, so 
well do they act their part. After a few days 
the excitement and interest of the deception 
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wear off, and they gradually resume intelligence ’ 
(Bentley, i. 287). The Societies wield enormous 
political and social power, of which they frequently 
give public demonstration; and it is one of the 
main objects of civilized governments to put them 
down. We may conjecture that here, as elsewhere 
in the lower culture, they are a development of 
the puberty-rites arising on the decay of totemism. 

Certain of the tribes also, both inland and on 
the coast, knock out the two middle front teeth 
in the upper jaw at puberty. The Mushieongos, 
like the Hereros, chip all their front teeth into 
points (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa , Lond. 
1898, 81 ; Monteiro, Angola and the River Congo , 
Lond. 1875, i. 262), The one or the other mutilation 
is common in Africa, as well as in other parts of 
the world ; and although generally connected with 
puberty cannot be reckoned as necessarily a relic 
of totemism. 

The laws of marriage, so far as relates to pro- 
hibited degrees, have scarcely been investigated ; 
but at all events some of the tribes forbid marriage 
within the clan, however remote the relationship 
according to our reckoning. 

4 . Worship of the dead and other spirits. 
Burial rites. — (a) Central and South-eastern tribes. 
— The principal factors in the decay of the 
totemism of the Central and South-eastern tribes 
have been their pastoral and warlike habits. 
These have necessitated a higher social organiza- 
tion with father-right as its basis. As already 
pointed out, the change from mother-right to 
father-right tends to localize the clans, and to 
merge them in the local organization under the 
recognized head of the clan. The social and 
religious rites of each household are performed 
by its head ; those of the tribe are performed by 
its chief. Thus they gradually centre round him 
while living; nor does his power cease with his 
death. The very ancient ana world-wide belief in 
the life after death leads to the conviction that 
the chief is still a chief ; the father of a household 
still exercises his functions of owner, provider, 
controller, preserver, behind the veil that separates 
him from his survivors and descendants. No other 
life can be imagined for him ; and the people over 
whom and for whom he exercises these functions 
are the same whom he ruled in his lifetime. The 
chief is the father of his tribe ; he is its head, and 
his tribesmen are in a sense his children. In 
South Africa the tribe is often called by his name. 
Many a tribe credits its chief with extraordinary 
powers ; he controls the rain ; he gives or with- 
holds plenty; he performs the ceremonies which 
give success in war. 4 The chief,’ says Merensky, 
‘ is the focus of witchcraft and superstition ; he is 
the high priest of his people ; and faith in his super- 
natural power is the strongest bond which unites 
his subjects to himself 5 ( Beitrdge , 116). Such an 
one receives in his lifetime a reverence hardly 
distinguishable from worship. That reverence is 
exalted and intensified by death. His powers are 
now released from many of their limitations, and 
are exercised in more terrible, because more 
mysterious, ways. He becomes part of the tribal 
religion, for the moment the most prominent object 
of worship ; and such he remains until his successor 
in his turn supplants him. 

Ancestor-worship thus developed — worship of 
their ancestors by the members of a family, and 
of their departed chiefs by a whole tribe — is the 
religion of the Central and South-eastern Bantu 
peoples. 

It is to the ancestors of the reigning: chief, says M. Junod, 
speaking of the Baronga, * that prayers and sacrifices are always 
presented when the interest of the tribe as a whole is con- 
cerned— in national calamities, in time of famine, drought, 
war, or at the opening of a new season when it is desired to 
obtain from the divinities an abundant harvest. Their names 


compose the genealogy of the royal family. They are invoked 
one after another; and it is doubtless this religious practice 
which has saved from oblivion the names of these revered 
chiefs, become the protecting genii of the tribe. Moreover, 
each family possesses also its string of ehikwembo [ancestral 
manes], longer or shorter, better or worse preserved. If the 
family pride be well developed, if the ancestors have been men 
of mark, and if their sons have guarded the family tradition 
with intelligence, this family religion will be well developed’ 
(Les Barongas , 382). 

As the ancestors of the chief are worshipped on 
national occasions, the ancestors of the family are 
worshipped on occasions of family interest, such 
as marriage, death, or sickness, or any occasion of 
rejoicing, prayer, or mourning. 

The Central and South-eastern Bantu believe 
that the ordinary existence of the soul after death 
is led underground (a conception which is the 
natural consequence of burial), often in villages 
like those on earth, and with cattle variously said 
to be entirely white or (among the Basuto) of a 
blue colour with red and white spots. But the 
dead retain the power of appearing in dreams, or 
of assuming the form of animals. Sometimes they 
enter into men and inspire them. They retain 
their human feelings, and desire to be remembered 
by their descendants and nourished by sacrifice. 
It would seem as if they were dependent for their 
continued existence, or at all events for their 
comfort, on the continuance of their line. If 
they have no one to remember them and to offer 
sacrifices to them, they will be reduced to eating 
grasshoppers, and they will ‘die of cold on the 
mountains.’ This expression is perhaps not to be 
taken literally; but at least it indicates a state 
of extreme misery (Callaway, Bel. Syst. 145, 225; 
Arbousset, 237). Though worshipped, the dead are 
feared rather than loved. They are possessed 
of more than human power and knowledge, and 
appear sometimes for beneficent purposes, as to 
warn of danger, or to reveal medicines. Sneezing 
is caused by the manes ; it is a sign that the 
spirit of an ancestor is with the man to help him. 
More usually, however, the visits of the dead 
are to demand sacrifice or to call the living. 
They often harass the living by their presence, 
and must be laid. The dead, husband is jealous 
of his wife ; and, before she marries another, the 
spirit must be laid, and she must be ‘purified.’ 
When the dead reveal themselves to their de- 
scendants and tribesmen in dreams, they usually 
appear in their own proper forms. When they 
appear otherwise than m dreams, it is as animals. 
Buffaloes, hippopotami, lizards, and even mice 
are mentioned among the animals held by the 
Zulus to he manifestations of their dead. Among 
the Matabele and the Mashuna the dead may he 
changed into animals such as elephants, bucks, 
lions, and so forth. Other tribes hold croco- 
diles or hyaenas to be manifestations of their 
departed members. In fact, almost any animal 
may he credited with being an incarnation of the 
dead. But by far the commonest form assumed 
is that of a snake. Several kinds of such snakes 
are distinguished by the Zulus. Some of them 
are appropriated to deceased chiefs; others are 
incarnations of the common people ; and one kind 
is shared by chief tainesses with commoners (Calla- 
way, op. cit. 196). All animals to which these 
beliefs attach are, of course, treated with respect ; 
offerings are made to them; and they are never 
killed or injured. 

In addition to the animals referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph, a sacred character attaches to the ox. The chief wealth 
of these tribes consists of their domestic cattle. The Zulu 
cattle-pen, or kraal , is placed in the centre of the village, and 
the human habitations are built round it in a circle. The 
Pondos build their villages in horse-shoe form, with the kraal 
between the two ends. Farther to the north the Bavenda 
huts are scattered irregularly in a palisaded enclosure on a 
hill-side, the kraal occupying one of the lower comers. Each 
tribe has its own type of village ; but in any case, the kraal 
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is the most sacred spot. There the chief of the village receives 
and feasts his visitors and people on great occasions ; there 
he offers his sacrifices to the manes; and often, when he 
dies, he is buried there. AH public assemblies are held there, 
and all solemn rites performed. The burial of the chief in the 
kraal involves the identification in some sense of the cattle 
with the deceased. A Bechuana chief is frequently addressed 
as ‘One who came forth from cattle.’ Among the Basuto 
the cattle are called * vidimo (spirits, manes) of the wet 
noses.* Yet the cattle are not regarded with the reverence 
and fear which the animals previously mentioned enjoy. As 
domestic animals they are treated as the property of their 
owners ; they are driven forth to pasture and back to their 
kraal ; they are milked ; superfluous bull-calves are castrated ; 
above all, they are killed for sacrifice and for food. Probably, 
in the first instance, they were never slain except for sacrifice. 
But a sacrifice to the manes results in a feast on the slaughtered 
animals by the living members of the village or the tribe ; and 
now among tribes like the Baronga the cattle are killed for 
food, while the goat, a less valuable beast, is the largest 
sacrifice (Junod, op. dt 200). Among the Bechuana and other 
tribes a bull or an ox is still offered on all important occasions. 
In extreme emergencies, when the ordinary prayers for rain 
have been of no avail, the Bamangwato offer an ox on the 
grave of a chief. On setting out for war the Bechuana sacri- 
fice a bull with special ceremonies, and the contents of its 
stomach are carried before the host as a talisman of victory. 
The same uninviting substance is smeared over warriors in the 
purification ceremony after returning from a fight; and chiefs 
who have quarrelled, meeting in a reconciliation ceremony, 
smear it over one another’s, arms as they clasp hands. At a 
Bechuana marriage the fat surrounding the entrails of the 
slaughtered ox Is rubbed with * medicine * and laid about the 
shoulders and bosom of the bride. Among the Basuto an ox 
is sacrificed at a death, the corpse is buried wrapped in the skin 
with a piece of the meat and some grain, and the contents of 
the victim’s stomach are placed on the grave. The ritual in all 
these cases indicates the sacredness of the animal ; and many 
other native customs and phrases point in the same direction 
(fAI xxxv. $01 ff. ; Martin, Basutoland , London, 1903, p. 90 f. ; 
Junod, op. dt. 200). 

The origin and exact bearing of these practices are still unde- 
termined. They are possibly to be traced to the special care 
and affection with which cattle are thought to be regarded by 
the deceased ancestors whose chief possessions they were, and 
who are held to incarnate themselves in, or to inspire, them 
from time to time. The Sesuto phrase, for instance, above 
quoted, is said to be used because it is believed by the Basuto 
that the spirits of the departed take up their aboae for a time 
in the bodies of the cattle (Mrs. Cartwright, in FL xv. 246). 
It would seem, however, that such possessions are to be dis- 
tinguished from those previously referred to, being usually no 
more than temporary. 

Some tribes are accustomed to "bury their chiefs 
in a special burial-ground. The royal burial- 
grounds of the Baronga are described as vast 
and almost impenetrable thickets. A small path 
hardly traceable leads into them, trodden only at 
intervals by the reigning chief, the descendant of 
the sacred line, for the purpose of sacrificing to 
his ancestors. To all others entrance is forbidden. 
Within the thicket the illustrious dead rest be- 
neath harrows, on which are to be seen the dried 
and decaying remains of offerings, and often 
calabashes and other household utensils, broken 
and cast upon the grave at the time of burial. 
Naturally serpents abound in the underwood, 
probably deemed to be manifestations of the de- 
ceased. These cemeteries are invested with all 
the terrors of superstition ; and awful tales are 
told of sacrilegious persons who have dared to 
pluck the fruits of the trees, or even to cut a 
branch of dried wood for fuel (Junod, op, cit, 
383 ffi). The kings of the Bavenda are similarly 
buried with their ancestors in the holy grove. 
Formerly the body was laid on a low wooden scaf- 
fold ana left until the flesh had fallen off, when 
the skeleton alone was buried. Kings are not 
said to * die/ but to ‘ go away for a time.’ At 
their graves sacrifice is offered from time to time. 
The altar consists of three stones fixed in the 
ground, in the centre of which a shrub, flower, or 
rush has been planted. This plant is probably the 
modzimo (‘soul’ or ‘manifestation’) of an ancestor; 
for among the Bavenda the dead retnm into vari- 
ons objects, such as cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons 
and tools of the defunct, which are then held 
sacred (JAI xxxv. 376 ff.). In the same way 
among the Baronga, at a chiefs death his nails, 
hair, and beard are cut, and the cuttings are 


kneaded up, together with some of the dung of 
the oxen slain at his death, into a hall, which is 
carefully surrounded with thongs of hide. When 
his successor dies, a second ball is made and added 
to the first, and so on. The sacred object thus 
formed is called a mhavnba. It is not an idol, but 
a sort of national palladium. It is placed in the 
custody of an officer, who is specially chosen for 
his calmness and sobriety. He becomes a sort of 
! high priest of the tribe ; and on all national occa- 
sions he offers the sacrifice and brandishes the 
mhamba before the eyes of the people (Junod, 
op, cit . 398). The Basuto of the Transvaal have 
sacred trees in which the manes dwell (Merenskv, 
132). 

(b) South-western tribes , — Among the Hereros 
the worship of the dead is well developed. When 
a man dies, he is buried near a tree, or, if the chief 
of a werft , or village, in his cattle-kraal ; cattle are 
slain, especially any supposed to be favourites of 
the deceased, cut to pieces, and cast away as offer- 
ings to him, the horns being taken to adorn the 
tree beside the grave. The werft is then aban- 
doned and allowed to fall into decay. Nor do the 
people return, unless the deceased has himself ex- 
pressed the wish to hear again after his death the 
lowing of his cattle about his grave. When they 
do return to rebuild the werft , they lament for the 
dead at the grave and address the omukuru (* de- 
ceased J ) : ‘ See, father ! we are here, we thy children. 
See, we have done as thou hast ordered us. We 
have brought the cattle thou gavest us here/ and 
so on. New fire is kindled on the old hearth, a 
sheep is slaughtered, of which all the people eat. 
Every son of the deceased then approaches the fire 
with a branch or a small tree. These are set up 
in a row half-way between the fire and the cattle- 
kraal. An ox or sheep is slaughtered for each of the 
sons, and its flesh is laid upon the grave. When 
it is thus consecrated at the grave, it is further 
consecrated by tasting by the sons of the deceased. 
Married men who have children are the only per- 
sons allowed to eat of this flesh. So long as these 
ceremonies are proceeding (apparently for some 
days), all milk must in the same way be conse- 
crated by presentation at the grave, and a little of 
it is always left standing in a pail on the grave. 
Another ceremony is also performed, but it does 
not seem clear whether it is an invariable part of 
the rites. The eldest son, standing at the grave, 
personates his father, and pretending to he angry 
throws stones at the assembled people. At first 
they are frightened and flee, crying out, ‘Our 
father is angry l Our father fights V Regaining 
courage, they return to the grave and throw stones 
back. After a sham fight of this kind for a little 
while the omukuru is supposed to become quiet ; 
and the son standing at the grave begins to 
speak in his father’s name. He asks first about 
the cattle individually by name or colour, and then 
about the people. The people reply suitably to 
the questions {S, Afr. F. L. Joum . 1. 55 ff.). Here 
we have beyond doubt the recognition of a new 
divinity with whom direct relations of worship on 
the one side and tutelage on the other are entered 
into. But he is not taken as a divinity in substitu- 
tion for another. He is only the most recent of 
the ovakum, or deceased ancestors, all of whom 
are regarded as powerful beings. 

In the closest connexion with the worship of ancestors is the 
sacred fire. The household fire bums before every hut. The 
chief’s hearth is between his hut and the cattle-kraal. The fire 
is in charge of his eldest unmarried daughter, who is responsible 
for keeping it alight. Its extinction is a calamity to be expi- 
ated only by solemn offerings of cattle (Andersson, Lake E garni, 
223), and it must be re-kindled with the fire-sticks which repre- 
sent the male and female ancestors. It Is thus that the new 
fire is kindled at the ceremony just described. When, as some- 
times happens, a portion of the population swarms off from an 
old vitrft under the leadership of a son of the chief, a portion of 
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the old fire is taken with them ; and if it go out, it must, if 
possible, be re-kindled by a brand from the old hearth ; if not, 
then by means of the fire-sticks. Every child is presented a 
few days after birth at the sacred hearth to the omukuru . The 
father then takes the child into his arms and gives it a name, 
calling upon his ancestors and presenting the child to them. 
Birth takes place in a special hut, and until this ceremony has 
been performed the mother is not re-admitted into her own 
house. The meat slaughtered at the festival when a youth is 
circumcised is holy, and must be cooked at the okuruo (‘ sacred 
fire ’). It is solemnly eaten there in the presence of sticks repre- 
senting the ovakuru , which are brought for the purpose from 
the sacred house where they are kept. The ceremony of break- 
ing-out and chipping the teeth of children (§ 3 ) is likewise 
performed at the sacred hearth. Marriage rites, too, are per- 
formed before the okuruo. The sick are carried round and 
round the sacred fire with a chant addressed to the omukuru , 
praying for their recovery (S. Afr. F. L. Joum. i. 41 if., ii. 160 ; 
Dannert, 23, 48). 

(c) Northern tribes . — We turn to the Northern 
tribes, and first to the Protectorate of Uganda. 
Ancestor- worship is described as ‘the founda- 
tion of such religious beliefs as are held by the 
Banyoro.’ Every clan has its own muchwezi (pi. 
bachwezi ), or ancestral spirit, sometimes confused 
with the totem. The same word is applied 
to the priest or medicine-man who conducts the 
worship. It is also given to the individual mem- 
bers of the light - coloured Galla race which is 
dominant in these lands and, mingled with Bantu 
blood, now forms the Bahima aristocracy. The 
fearful thunderstorms common in the Protectorate 
are looked upon by the Banyoro as caused by the 
bachwezi. When a person is killed by lightning, 
his death is regarded as the manifestation of anger 
on the part of the bachwezi either against him 
or his clan. A great ceremony is performed ; the 
medicine -man is summoned to investigate the 
cause; and sacrifices are duly offered to appease 
the bachwezi (Johnston, Uganda Prot. ii. 588 if.). 

The religion of the Bahima, as we might ex- 
pect from their Hamitic ancestry, is somewhat 
more developed. They have small huts, built 
close to the houses in every village, where offer- 
ings are made. Either in addition to the ancestral 
spirits, or as a specialized form of them, a number 
o I beings are believed in who are looked upon as 
‘ devils^ or evil influences, and who therefore re- 
quire to be constantly propitiated. The Bahima 
worship deceased chiefs and prominent personages, 
though they have ‘ little definite belief in a future 
life on the part of any individual man or woman.’ 
Nevertheless, they are said to believe in a land of 
the departed, called mitoma , away to the east, 
whither all Bahima go (Johnston, op. cit. ii. 631 ; 
Cunningham, 22). 

The Baganda, now nominally either Christians 
or Muhammadans, formerly worshipped a number 
of ancestral and other spirits. Their religion ap- 
pears to have been somewhat nearer to a genuine 
polytheism than that of their Western neighbours 
the Banyoro and Bahima. The most influential 
of their gods was Mukasa, who is believed by Sir 
Harry Johnston to have been originally ‘an an- 
cestral spirit, and whose place of origin and prin- 
cipal temple was on the biggest of theSese Islands.’ 
He became in time the god of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. He was propitiated by those making a 
long voyage. He and some of the other gods were 
provided with earthly wives in the persons of 
virgins, who were required to live chaste, though 
it is a question how far they complied with the 
requirement. Mukasa is, however, of uncertain 
sex, being often referred to as female. The 
highest god was the sky-god Kazoba , whose name 
is derived from a word signifying ‘sun.’ There 
were other departmental gods. 

On the east of Uganda proper and immediately 
to the north of the lake lies a district called 
Busoga. The people, called Basoga, closely re- 
lated to the Baganda, are said to worship a 
number of spirits ( balubare ), each of which has 


its priests. Here, as among the Baganda, the 
worship is frequently localized. Certain rivers 
are reputed to be the homes of special lubare. 
Thus the river Ntakwe is the home of the lubare 
Takwe, who ‘ personifies that stream.’ If a virgin 
had been seduced and become pregnant, she and 
the man, with stones tied to their ankles and 
legs, and with a sacrificial sheep, were thrown into 
the river to he drowned. Human sacrifices with 
revolting details were offered to the river Nagua 
on the occasion of a chief’s death. Certain trees 
also were associated with spirits. Johnston relates 
the performance of a ceremony at the native town 
of Luba at a time when the famine was threatened. 
In this ceremony all the details of sacrifice of a 
young girl at the foot of a sacred tree were per- 
formed in mimicry, but in fact her life was spared 
to be devoted to perpetual virginity (Johnston, op. 
cit ii. 718 ff.). 

Little need he said of the burial rites of these 
tribes as indicative of their religion. The Bahima 
are a purely pastoral people. At each cattle-kraal 
there is a huge heap of manure, which is of course 
daily added to. In this heap the dead are buried. 
Peasants, who do not belong to the Bahima, or 
ruling aristocracy, are buried at the hut-door. 
The Banyoro kings were put into a circular pit 
about twelve feet deep, along with nine living men. 
The pit was then covered with a cowhide tightly 
pegged down all round, and a temple built over it. 
A headman was placed as watcher ; and many of 
the personal servants of the deceased were ap- 
pointed to live in the temple. They and their 
descendants (who continued their duty) were sup- 
plied with food by the surrounding country. 
Bahima chiefs are buried beneath their huts ; 
other persons are exposed to be eaten by hyaenas. 
The kings of Uganda were buried at a place called 
Emerera. A great house was built to receive the 
royal corpse. Wrapped round with many layers 
of native bark-cloth, the body was laid on a low 
wooden scaffold in the middle of the house. The 
door was then closed and securely fastened, not to 
be opened again. The deceased king’s cook, his 
headman of the beer-pots, and his chief herdsman 
were seized, together with three women of corre- 
sponding rank ; they were dragged in front of the 
house and there slaughtered, their bodies being 
left to the vultures. The king’s under-jaw had 
been cut off previously to his entombment. It was 
ornamented with cowries and kept in a house in 
an adjacent enclosure. Hard by in the same en- 
closure lived a chief who was appointed guardian 
of the jaw, another chief who was guardian of the 
tomb, and the wives of the deceased and their 
successors, who were supposed to keep watch over 
the tomb for ever. The late king, Mutesa, abol- 
ished this custom ; hut his wives, so long as they 
lived, were to be, and they remain, the official 
guardians, dwelling in the great house which has 
been erected over his grave (Cunningham, 10, 29, 
224). A chief of the Basoga is buried beneath his 
own house, which is then suffered to fall into 
decay. An ordinary peasant is buried in front of 
his dwelling. If a man die at a distance from 
home, a reel or stick, over which the deceased has 
been called to come for burial, is wrapped up in 
bark-cloth and buried as the dead man. 

Passing by a number of tribes about which we 
are even more imperfectly informed than about those 
of the Uganda Protectorate, we turn to the Man- 
g’anja and the Wa-yao in the Shire Highlands. 
These two tribes believe themselves to be of common 
origin. The latter are an intrusive people, whose 
original seat was probably the Unango mountains 
between Lake Nyasa and the Mozambique coast, 
whence they were driven by pressure of other 
tribes from the north in the earlier half of last 
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century. They conquered the Mang’anja, ulti- 
mately settling side bv side with them and inter- 
marrying. In all probability at no distant date 
they will fuse into one people. To that fusion 
their religion will offer no difficulties, for it is in 
all essentials the same. It is primarily a worship 
of the dead. The soul or spirit is called lisoka (pi. 
masoka }. As usual in the lower culture, it is be- 
lieved to depart from the body during sleep, and 
its adventures are the cause of dreams. At death 
it departs to return to the body no more. One 
of the words for * spirit 1 is msimu , obviously re- 
lated to the Sechuana morimo (p. 364 a ). Just as a 
lunatic, moreover, is called by the Bechuana 
barimo , so among the Yaos sufferers from mad- 
ness, idiocy, or delirium, are tea masoka (‘ they of 
the spirits’). After death the lisoka is said to 
have ‘gone to Mulungu* i it is even called mu- 
lung u, This word is used by the missionaries to 
translate 1 God/ for which it is no more the equiva- 
lent than is the Sechuana morimo. But the fuller 
discussion of mulungu must be reserved for a sub- 
sequent section {see p. 365*), 

Besides the manes, the Yaos recognize other per- 
sonal beings who receive worship. Of these the 
chief is Mtanga, often identified with Mulungu, 
Mfcanga is said to have pinched up the earth into 
mountains, dug channels for the rivers, and brought 
down the rain to fill them. He is associated with 
Mangoehi, the great hill in the country to the 
north-east of their present habitat , which the Yaos 
occupied until the middle of last century. He 
does not appear to be identified with Mangoehi, 
but there is some evidence that tribes at no great 
distance worshipped remarkable hills. Borne of 
these divinities seem to have been originally spirits 
of the departed. It is possible that some or all of 
them may have been local objects of worship, and 
in consequence of the removal of the tribe from its 
earlier seats they may have become more or less 
generalized in character and attributes. In any 
case a tendency is discernible on the part of the 
Yaos, as of other Northern tribes, to develop 
from ancestor- worship to polytheism (Macdonald, 
Africana, 1. 58 if. ; JA1 xxxii. 89). 

The spirits are approached with offerings of 
native flour or beer, or of fowls or goats. These 
are presented at the shrine and left for the spirit’s 
consumption. In the case of a goat, however, 
only one leg is usually presented, the remainder 
being eaten by the villagers themselves. Some- 
times the spirit asks for some other offering. If for 
tobacco, a quantity is put on a plate and set on 
fire ; if for a house, a new hut is built for him. 
Offerings are made not only at the grave or shrine 
of a dead man. The first-fruits of the crops are 
placed in a rough shed outside the village or near 
the hut of the chief or head-man. Occasional small 
offerings of flour or beer are placed at the foot of 
the tree in the village courtyard where men sit 
and talk or work. On sitting down to a meal the 
native throws a piece of the food at the root of the 
nearest tree. On a journey a little flour is often 
laid at the foot of a wayside tree or at an angle 
where two roads meet. All these offerings are 
made to Mulungu, and the act is kulomba Mu- 
lungu, Ho worship Mulungu. 7 

T'he reigning chief is the priest of his deceased 
ancestors, and the head of a family is the priest of 
the departed of his family. When a man dies, he 
is buried in his own house, or in the forest. If he 
owned slaves, some of them are put to death or 
buried alive with him ; his body rests on theirs in 
the grave. Valuables such as ivory and beads are 
ground to powder and put into the grave with him ; 
food and drink are left upon the surface. If he is 
buried in his house, the house becomes a shrine or 
temple for his worship ; otherwise it is broken down, 


but still considered sacred to him, and offerings are 
presented on the site. At a chiefs death the village 
is abandoned — at all events, for the time. Prayer 
is made to the deceased before hunting, for rain, for 
crops, and on other occasions. He -manifests him- 
self in dreams or in animal-form. A great hunter 
takes the form of a lion or a leopard; witches 
appear as hyaenas ; other spirits often appear as 
serpents. The chiefs principal wife or some other 
woman is set apart as prophetess or oracle of the 
spirit. He inspires her at night; she becomes 
frenzied, and her ravings are heard all over the 
village. Sometimes she announces the demand 
for a human sacrifice. If the divinity be resident 
on a mountain, the victim is bound and left to be 
eaten by wild beasts or to die of hunger. If, on 
the other hand, the divinity’s abode be near a lake 
or river, the victim is tied to a stone and thrown 
into the water. 

In almost every Yao village is found a shrine, 
consisting of a hut within a strong fence of cactus 
enclosing the grave of some chief. Such a shrine 
is regarded with awe. If the village be removed 
the old shrine is not forgotten ; periodical visits 
are made to it. On the occasion of a long journey 
or a warlike expedition, or in case of drought, 
prayers are offered to the deceased, and a feast is 
field, his successor or some other near relative 
officiating as priest. Slaves and common people 
are regarded as of no account. Their graves are 
in the thick bush, and no offerings are made to 
them, for they can have no influence in the spirit- 
world. 

The Mang’anja bury in groves or thickets, 
called nkalango, which often form landmarks; 
but important men may be buried in their own 
houses. Miss Werner describes one such grove 
visited by her. Pots of all sorts and sizes, each 
with a hole broken in the bottom, were scattered 
over the graves, and broken sifting-baskets, and 
handles of hoes or axes were laid upon them. 
Among the other graves was a body wrapped in a 
red mat slung from a pole supported between two 
trees — a case of what is called sub-aerial burial 
(Werner, 155). 

Upwards of 800 miles to the north-north-west, in 
German territory, the Warundi hold beliefs in all 
essentials similar to those of the Y&os. The 
foundation of their religion is the worship of the 
dead. Father van der Burgt gives a list of thirty 
names of spirits distinct from the ordinary manes . 
Many of these turn out on examination to be col- 
lective appellations. One of them, Umugassa, 
little regarded by the Warundi, is, as the good 
Father points out, Mukasa, the god of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza venerated by the Baganda. 
Another, Rugaba, is said to be the name of the 
most ancient king of the Wallin da, the parent 
tribe of the Warundi, Others seem to be depart- 
mental spirits ; but the natives are vague about the 
matter, and there is reason to think that some of 
them at least are local divinities on their way to a 
more general acceptance. Several are declared to 
be identical with I mans, who is spoken of in the 
same way as is Mulungu among the Wa-yao. The 
name Mulungu is found among the Warundi, but 
is not employed as that of an object of worship : 
Imana seems to take its place, Imana is vaguely 
said to make all, see all, and be able to do all ; 
to give life, health, death, the fruits of the earth, 
and so forth. But there is no idea of creation, 
properly so called; at most Imana or one of 
the other spirits is an arranger, a transformer. 
The name Imana is, however, a collective name, 
like Mulungu (p. 365*). Another spirit, Kiranga, 
often identified with Imana, receives most of the 
practical worship. As the name Imana is applied 
to the sacred grove or ancestral kraal of the king. 
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and to the king himself as invested with a religions 
character, so the priests and hierophants of Ki- 
ranga are called by his name and he is believed to 
inspire them. 

The great national rite is the adoration of the sacred spear of 
Kiranga. It is performed at the birth of twins, in case of grave 
sickness, at a marriage, or on some other important occasion. 
The chief priest, wearing a cap of tiger-cat skin with the tail 
hanging down his back, and with the sacred spear grasped in 
his hand, sits between his assistants. When the priest is a man, 
his assistants are women. But the priest may be a woman, in 
which case her assistants are men. Carrying gourd-rattles, the 
people gravely dance to a solemn chant. Then each, taking a 
little quantity of straw, bows before the spear, offering the straw 
with a short prayer. When all the participants have performed 
this rite, they quit the hut and go to the ikitabo , or place of 
assembly, found in every village. This consists of a bed of fine 
white grass strewn round a sycamore tree, bordered by a circle 
of branches or stalks of manioc. Hither sick persons are 
brought to sleep and recover; dying persons are carried hither, 
and over them is recited a formula ascribing their condition to 
the manes, or to witchcraft or other suspected cause. The | 
ikitabo is in fact sacred to the manes. At the adoration of the J 
spear the opportunity is often taken to consecrate a new ikitabo 
by the solemn planting of a young tree as its centre. After a 
certain time of silent rest at the ikitabo from the fatigues of the 
rite, the hut is re-entered, one of the priests takes a winnowing 
basket, and, turning it upside down, pours water over it. He 
then asperses the assembly by striking it with his hand, so that 
drops of water are scattered round. This is perhaps a rain- 
charm, for the upturned bottom of the basket is said to repre- 
sent the vault of heaven, whence the priest causes the blessing 
to descend on the expectant people, who are meanwhile mur- 
muring prayers. A pot of sacrificial beer is brought in, and 
each one drinks of it in turn. The assembly is then dismissed, 
and the chief priest is paid for his services with beads and a 
mat. 

The Warundi also possess small huts or votive 
shrines dedicated specially to the mizimu (pi. of 
umuzimu , the Kirundi form of the Sechuana 
morimo), or manes. Such huts are also dedicated 
with the adoration of the spear. The men eat 
beside the hut ritual food by way of communion 
with the manes , and what is left is put into the 
hut. A little beer is put into a pot, and the pot 
placed in the hut. Every time afterwards that 
the adoration of the spear takes place, a little food 
and beer are deposited in the hut. This is also 
done on other occasions ; and it is believed that 
the manes often visit these huts, if they do not 
reside there. Heaps of stones are also to be found 
by the roadside, to which every passer-by adds. 
These are said to be dedicated to the mizimu . 
They may perhaps now be connected in the 
eople’s minds with the manes ; but this must 
e considered doubtful, unless the statement be 
limited to the manes of the Watwa, a subject 
pygmy tribe, who, though having many customs in 
common with the Warundi, bury in the bush, raise 
a heap of stones over the grave, and plant a hedge 
of thorns around it. Such heaps are found practi- 
cally all over the world, and are usually raised to 
more or less vaguely conceived local spirits. 

The Warundi bury not by the roadside, hut in 
the village. A father’s grave is dug in the midst 
of his courtyard, opposite the door of the principal 
hut. A heap of stones is made over the grave, 
and on it are flung the door of the hut and the 
basket used to remove the earth from the grave. 
Before the body is put into the grave, the wife of 
the deceased anoints the head with butter, praying 
to the departed to be propitious to those who are 
left behind, to herself and to the children. The 
tumulus in the courtyard becomes a shrine, at 
which rites similar to those just described are per- 
formed : prayers and sacrifices are offered, and the 
sick are laid upon it. W hen the king dies, his 
remains are wrapped in the skin of a black ox and 
desiccated at a fire. The body is then laid on a 
low scaffold in the middle of his courtyard. The 
people come from all parts to pay homage to the 
deceased, to adore his manes , and to pray for 
favours. The body remains until the ants have 
eaten away the feet of the scaffold. It is then 
buried on the spot. Many of the chiefs and of the 


royal widows are sacrificed to the manes. The 
burial ceremony is accompanied by that of the 
adoration of the sacred spear ; a sycamore is 
planted over the grave j and the royal kraal then 
abandoned becomes a sacred grove, haunted, 
mysterious, which no one enters but the official 
guardian whose duty it is from time to time to 
bring food and beer for the spirits. These groves 
are numerous, though the country is in general 
bare of trees. Tree- worship proper, however, can 
hardly be said to exist. 

Elsewhere Father van der Burgt tells us that, 
when the king or a member of the royal family 
dies, one of the worms generated in the process of 
putrefaction is said to be chosen and fed with milk. 
Hence we should infer that desiccation is not in- 
variably practised. The worm is subsequently 
transformed into a lion, or in the case of one of 
the king’s wives into a python, or in the case of a 
prince of the blood royal into a leopard. The 
spirit of the deceased is thought to reside in the 
animal. It is regarded as sacred; sacrifices are 
ottered to it, and it must not be injured. 

Sacrifices usually consist of beer and sorghum- 
meal. Goats, cocks, and oxen are, however, also 
offered. A special kind of pipe with two bowls 
is. smoked on certain occasions by the father or 
mother of the family as chief priest of the manes. 
This ceremony is a sort of ottering. 

At the head of the pantheon of the Awemba 
stands Leza, the consideration of whose character 
and position is reserved for § 7 . Inferior to him 
are the milungu (a word obviously the same as 
mulungu of the Wa-yao). The milungu reside in 
hills, mountains, and rivers, and their chief function 
is to send rain and to fertilize the crops, for which 
they are worshipped with prayers and sacrifice. 
Another being with a similar name is Mulenga, 
the ‘god’ of the rinderpest, who is said ^ to come 
periodically to wreak vengeance on chiefs who 
have not worshipped him with offerings of cattle. 
He is reputed to be the father of all albino children. 
The spirits of dead ancestors are called mipashi. 
They appear to be distinct from the milungu f who, 
it is conjectured, are either the nature-spirits wor- 
shipped by the aborigines of the country before the 
Awemba conquest and subsequently taken over by 
the conquerors, or mipashi of very ancient chiefs 
of the Awemba exalted to something like deity. 
At any rate, they now bear the characteristics of 
I nature-spirits, haunting prominent natural objects 
rather than the groves and burial-places which are 
the resort of the mipashi. The spirit of the head 
of each family is worshipped inside the hut, at the 
hearth. The mipashi of chiefs are worshipped at 
the thickets or groves which are the royal burial- 
places. Occasionally they take the form of a 
python. More usually they communicate with 
the living by appearing in dreams, or by ‘ posses- 
sion.’ There is another class of spirits called 
vihanda , which are regarded as malicious. They 
appear to be spirits of deceased wizards and other 
criminals. They are said to be worshipped by the 
waloshi (wizards), of whom more hereafter (p. 363 b ). 

Burial takes place in a thicket or grove near the 
village where the deceased lived. The corpse is 
rolled in a mat in the crouching position common 
in the lower culture. Flour is sprinkled over the 
body on the way to the grave. After the body has 
been lowered into the grave, the nearest relative 
is let down and cuts a hole in the mat, over the ear 
of the deceased, that * he may hear when God [pre- 
sumably Leza] calls him.’ One of the relatives 
then makes a speech (probably to the deceased), 
promising that they will take care of his wife pud 
children, and expressing the hope that he will be- 
come a good spirit in the next world (see § 7)- 
Food, calico, and his pipe are buried with the corpse. 
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If he was an iron- or ivory- worker, his implements 
are broken over the tomb. When the late king 
died, two of his wives were instantly sacrificed. 
The body was then shut up in his principal hut 
until the funeral, which could not take place 
before his successor was appointed and had given 
permission for it. By that time the corpse was 
reduced to a skeleton. It was buried wrapped in 
a bull’s hide, and all the servants, councillors, and 
wives were paraded before the tomb, smitten be- 
tween the eyes with a club, and left for dead. 
Those who survived were not afterwards troubled, 
as they were declared to be unacceptable to the 
dead chiefs spirit. When a chief of the Wabisa 
(one of the tribes subject to the Awemba) was 
buried, only his head wife was killed. Her body 
was split in two, the bones of the chief were put 
inside, and so buried. The successor offered liba- 
tions and sacrifices to his predecessor’s mupashi . 

(d) Western tribes, — One of the chief elements 
in the religion of the Western tribes is the fear of 
the spirits of the dead ; but seeing that mother- 
right still prevails, it has not become so highly 
organized a worship of ancestors as among the 
Central and South-eastern tribes. Dr. Nassau 
distinguishes five kinds or classes of spirits: — (1) 
Inina (Mpongwe ; pi. anina) or Ilina (Benga ; pi. 
maiina), a human embodied soul. This appears 
to be divided bv some native philosophers into two, 
three, or even four. Of these the first is the body- 
soul or animal-soul, which dies with the body ; the 
second is the personal soul, which survives death ; 
the third is the dre&m-soul, which leaves the body 
during sleep and whose adventures are the dreams ; 
the fourth is * vaguely spoken of by some as a com- 
ponent part of the human personality, by others as 
separate but closely associated from oirfch to death, 
and called the life-spirit.’ Worship is paid to the 
last by its possessor, and it seems to be looked 
upon much in the light of a genius or guardian- 
angel. — (2) Ibambo (Mpongwe ; pi. abambo), the 
spirits of ancestors, as distinguished from the 
spirits of strangers. The ibambo is regarded with 
superstitious dread, like a European ghost. — (3) 
Ombwiri (Mpongwe ; pi. awiri), a localized spirit, 
but spoken of by Dr. Nassau with the nkinda and 
olaga mentioned below as all coming from the 
spirits of the dead. The ombwiri has its seat on a 
rock, tree, or mountain-top, or in a cavern or some 
such place. It resents trespass there, and passers- 
by must go reverently and with an offering, even 
if it be only a pebble or a leaf. It is also regarded 
as a tutelary spirit ; and almost every man has his 
own ombwiri , for which he provides a small house or 
shrine. ‘ Ombwiri is also regarded as the author 
of everything in the world which is marvellous 
or mysterious. Any remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect of the country, any notable pheno- 
menon in the heavens, or extraordinary event in 
the affairs of men [is] ascribed to Ombwiri.* He 
has no priest, ‘his intercourse with men being 
direct and immediate.’ Souls of great chiefs and 
other important persons become awiri . White 
men are themselves awiri . Awiri are in general 
well-disposed, especially to their human kindred. 
They are gratified by these with worship; and 
among the special boons they grant is the gift of 
children. They continue to dwell in the district 
of their own people even if the latter remove, when 
they remain on the old site and enter into rela- 
tions with any new-comers who may occupy it. 
A curious belief about them is that they become 
small and inert during the cold dry season. — (4) 
Nkinda (pi. sinkinda ), a class partly consisting of 
spirits of common people deceased, partly of un- 
certain origin. Sinkinda are usually evil-disposed. 
They enter the bodies of living persons, causing 
disease, or, if many of them enter, raving or de- 


lirium.— (5) Mondi (Benga; pi. myondi), a class 
resembling sinkinda , but more evil-disposed, 
powerful, and independent. They require to be 
exorcized. Ildgd (the spirits of deceased strangers), 
sinkinda, and awiri are invoked for their expulsion 
from a patient of whom they have taken possession. 
They are worshipped, especially at new moon, 
almost always in a deprecatory way (Nassau, 
Fetishism in W, Africa, 64 if.). 

The classes of spirits thus recognized by the Mpongwe and 
their neighbouring tribes are not always enumerated in the 
same way. But we have in Dr. Nassau's analysis a fair illus- 
tration of the beliefs of the Western Bantu with regard to the 
soul. They are intimately related to those of the true Negroes 
(g.c.). Excepting the first class, which is rather' an earlier 
condition of some of the others than a separate class of spirits, 
they are by no means distinctly defined. As Dr. Nassau ob- 
serves, their * powers and functions shade into each other, or 
may be assumed by members of almost any class.* Individual 
spirits differ in kind and degree of power ; none is omnipotent. 
All ‘can be influenced and made subservient to human wishes 
by a variety of incantations* : in other words, they are objects 
of worship. However, therefore, we are to regard these class 
distinctions, it is clear that the essential fact is that the worship 
is to a large extent the worship of the dead. 'That it is not 
entirely so appears from the fact that spirits are very often 
localized in particularly prominent natural objects. Localities 
are spoken of as having good or bad (that is, favourable or malig- 
nant) spirits. Such objects and localities are found all over 
West Africa. It is very improbable that all the spirits haunting 
them are spirits of the dead. Rather they would seem to be 
vague nature-spirits, the product of awe, wonder, fear, and the 
sense of mystery. As we shall see in a subsequent section (§ 7 ), 
an idea of sacredness and mystery attaches to various objects of 
the external world ; and though many of them are not objects 
of worship, still they are something apart, they contain a germ, 
or it may be a vestige, of nature-worship. One means by which 
the localization of spirits, especially the spirits of the dead, is 
effected is by images. Contrary to the general practice of the 
Bantu tribes previously discussed, image® are in frequent use 
among the Western Bantu. Even more than images the skulls 
and other bones of distinguished men and ancestors are vener- 
ated. Among the Benga on Corisco Bay, the family fetish, 
called by the name of y&k&, consist® of a bundle of finger- and 
toe-joints, nail and hair clipping®, eyes, and other portions of 
the anatomy of deceased members of the family. The spirits of 
these deceased members are associated in the native belief with 
their relics. Their efficiency is called Into action by prayer and 
the medicine-man's incantations. Among the Bavili, the nkuLu, 
or spirit of the deceased, is secured by picking up at the funeral 
a portion of the earth from the grave and mixing it with some 
* medicine,* to be afterwards put by the nganga (priest, or 
medicine-man) into an antelope's horn or other receptacle. 
Having thus been secured, the spirit is ultimately transferred 
by means of a special ceremony to an abiding-place In the head 
of a relative. Those spirits which are not fortunate enough to 
obtain such a habitation continue to haunt unseen the abodes 
of their kindred, and to mourn with them in trouble, though 
without the power to help them. Like the Ombwiri mentioned 
above, they tend to become local spirits, for it is believed ‘ that, 
if every one of the Bavili were destroyed to-morrow, these baJculu 
woukfhover about in the grass around their towns for ever and 
ever * (Dennett, Black Man's Mind , 82). 

In accordance with these beliefs, the dead are 
buried in the forest, or in low-lying lands and 
tangled thickets along the sea-beach or the river- 
bank away from the villages, or occasionally in 
the plantain-ground behind the houses. Some of 
the Coast tribes, however, bury such of their dead 
as they specially desire to honour under the floor 
of the hut. This is more common among certain 
of the inland tribes. A considerable part of the 
dead man’s property is laid upon his grave — if a 
rich man, in a little hut built upon the grave. 
The body itself is often wrapped in a large amount 
of cloths and habiliments; food, drink, and 
tobacco are placed in the coffin. Slaves and wives 
are buried with a man of importance, that he may 
not enter the spirit-world unattended. The usual 
purification by bathing, to rid them of the contact 
of the spirit, is undergone immediately after the 
burial by those who have dug the grave or taken 
part in the ceremony. The next day the medicine- 
man sprinkles the survivors, their property, and 
the entrances to the village with a decoction of 
balondo-bark for the same purpose, while the 
people ejaculate prayers to the spirit for wealth or 
food. The mourners remove to another house and 
remain there during the period of mourning, lest 
the spirit return and eat with them, thus causing 
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sickness. For any important person, dances are 
held from time to time as a gratification to his 
spirit during the mourning. Improvised songs are 
sung in praise of the deceased. Wailing, rending 
of garments, and other signs of woe are practised 
in abundance. When anything untoward happens 
of which the cause is unknown, it is put down to 
the spirit, and prayers are made with offerings of 
food and drink at the grave, that the spirit may 
cease from disturbing the survivors, and bless 
them instead. The usual inquiry is held as to the 
cause of death, and the person accused is compelled 
to disprove the charge of witchcraft by the poison- 
ordeal, to which he generally succumbs. 

Whether it is held definitely and dogmatically 
that spirits never die may be doubted. But they 
are unquestionably believed by many of the tribes 
to be capable of re-incarnation. Some of them, 
at all events, are born again, either in their own 
family or another, or even as beasts. This, it 
seems, may happen repeatedly. 

The Barotse are firm believers in the trans- 
migration of the soul after death into an animal. 
A chief re-appears as a hippopotamus ; others come 
back as snakes, hyaenas, crocodiles, and so forth 
(Decle, 74 ; Bertrand, The Kingdom of the Barotsi , 
London, 1899, 278). The deceased monarchy are 
the principal divinities. They are called ditino . 
The town where a king has lived has a sacred grove 
adjacent to it, surrounded by a palisade covered 
with mats ; and in that grove is his tomb. It is 
kept scrupulously clean and tidy. At every new 
moon the women piously sweep both the tomb and 
its approaches, as well as the village itself. The 
custodian of the tomb is a kind of pries t; he may 
enter the immediate presence of the divinity ; he 
is an intermediary between the latter and those 
who come topray. No others are allowed to enter 
the grove. Even the reigning king, when he comes 
to consult the ancestor who reposes there, must re- 
main without ; he must make known his request 
to the custodian, deposit his offering, and await 
the result of his petition. The ditino are con- 
sulted in case of sickness, drought, and public 
calamity of various kinds. In 1896, when the 
cattle-plague swept through the continent, . the 
Barotse had recourse to their ditino ; and it is 
curious that their cattle escaped the pestilence, 
thereby greatly adding to the prestige of the ditino. 
No one thinks of passing by the shrine of one of 
these divinities without leaving an offering, how- 
ever trifling, to show respect and pray for a pros- 
perous journey, or to render thanks on a safe return 
(B 6 guin, 120). An ordinary chief is usually buried, 
as among the Zulus, in his cattle-kraal. _ A father’s 
grave, we are told, is respected and visited by his 
offspring on certain occasions (Bertrand, 278), pro- 
bably for purposes of worship. 

5 . Idols.— Among the Central, South-eastern, 
and South-western tribes idols are unknown. 
The objects which have sometimes been described 
as idols are merely dolls. Most of these dolls are 
no more than playthings, though some are carried 
by women as amulets to produce children. A sort 
of amulet or fetish is made, as already mentioned 
(p. 356 a ), by the Baronga at a chiefs death, of por- 
tions of his exuviae. Among the Northern tribes 
idols are of the rarest occurrence. The sacred spear 
of the Warundi is hardly an idol. The Achewa of 
North-eastern Rhodesia are said to conjure the 
spirit of the dead into a doll or image composed of 
small pieces of wood enclosing a tiny box made of 
the handle of a gourd-cup ; the whole is bound 
round with calico and bark-rope, and afterwards 
receives the prayers of the survivors. Elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika, the 
habitation of the disembodied soul is a carved 
human image. It is set up in or near a village. 


and prayers and sacrifices are addressed to it 
{FL xiv. 61). An image of a god is reported 
on apparently good authority to nave existed at 
Mwaruli, tended by priestesses, who were called 
the wives of the god. This seems to require fur- 
ther investigation. Among the Western tribes the 
case is different. As has been already (§ 4 ) noted, 
images are used in the worship of the dead, as well 
as family fetishes comparable with those of the 
Baronga chiefs. On the West Coast the objects 
most usually associated in the mind of Europeans 
with the religion of the natives are called * fetishes.* 
Properly speaking, the word fetish (from the Portu- 
guese feitigo) means * sorcery ’ or 4 amulet/ Fetishes 
are of two kinds, protective and imprecatory. The 
protective class consists of wooden human (fre- 
quently ithyphallic) figures and objects of various 
other substances and shapes. Some of them are 
regarded as personal beings, or, at least, as pos- 
sessed of an indwelling spirit; others are mere 
amulets. When one of the former is made, a man 
(or, according to the kind of fetish, a woman) who 
is a member of the family for which it is made is 
chosen as its custodian and spokesman. A cere- 
mony of consecration is performed by the ngangct , 
by which the spirit, or voice, is supposed to enter 
the spokesman’s head. The spirits of such fetishes 
are said to be brought by one or other of the winds. 
The imprecatory fetishes consist entirely of wooden 
figures, generally human, into which nails are driven 
from time to time, and which are therefore known 
as nail-fetishes. Into every one of these fetishes 
the spirit of some known person is conjured when 
it is made. It is first decided whose spirit is to be 
secured. The nganga then goes with a party into 
the bush and calls out the name of the doomed 
man. Having done that, he proceeds to cut down 
a tree, from which it is believed that blood gushes 
forth. A fowl is killed, and its blood is mingled 
with that of the tree. The fetish is shaped from 
the tree, and the person named dies, certainly 
within ten days ; his spirit, in fact, is thenceforth 
united with the fetish. The nail-fetish is used for 
two purposes. Oaths are sworn by it : the person 
swearing calls upon it to kill him if he do or have 
done such and such a thing, and he thereupon 
drives a nail into it. At a ‘big palaver* (dispute 
or lawsuit) the fetish is brought out, and each of 
the parties strikes it, thus imprecating death upon 
himself if he do not speak the truth. The other 
purpose for which nail -fetishes are used is to call 
down evil upon another person. The client goes 
to the fetish, makes his demand, and drives a nail 
into it. The palaver is then settled, so far as he 
is concerned. 4 The kulu (spirit) of the man whose 
life was sacrificed upon the cutting of the tree sees 
to the rest’ (Dennett, Black Man’s Mind, 85 ff.). 
Numerous examples of the nail-fetish are to be seen 
in European museums, of which the finest, perhaps, 
is one called * Mavungu,’ left by Miss Kingsley to 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. The nail- 
fetishes, however, because used for purely impre- 
catory purposes, are regarded quite differently from 
all other objects of prayer or supernatural beings. 
They are connected in the minds of the people 
with hostile magic rather than with religion. 
Their priests form a class apart. 

6. Priests, medicine - men, diviners, and sor- 
cerers.— -(a) Central and South-eastern tribes.— 
Among the Central and South-eastern tribes sacri- 
fice is usually offered by the living head of the 
family or tribe to his ancestors. But there is an 
order of men some of whom among certain tribes 
are charged with this duty. These men, who 
are now suppressed as far as possible by the law 
of the white man, are commonly called witch- 
doctors or medicine-men. Among the Bavenda 
they are divided by a recent observer into nine 
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If he was an iron- or ivory-worker, his implements 
are broken over the tomb. When the late king 
died, two of his wives were instantly sacrificed. 
The body was then shut up in his principal hut 
until the funeral, which could not take place 
before his successor was appointed and had given 
permission for it. By that time the corpse was 
reduced to a skeleton. It was buried wrapped in 
a bull’s hide, and all the servants, councillors, and 
wives were paraded before the tomb, smitten be- 
tween the eyes with a club, and left for dead. 
Those who survived were not afterwards troubled, 
as they were declared to be unacceptable to the 
dead chiefs spirit. When a chief of the Wabisa 
(one of the tribes subject to the Awemba) was 
buried, only his head wife was killed. Her body 
was split in two, the bones of the chief were put 
Inside, and so buried. The successor offered liba- 
tions and sacrifices to his predecessor’s mupashi. 

[d) Western tribes. — One of the chief elements 
in the religion of the Western tribes is the fear of 
the spirits of the dead ; but seeing that mother- 
right still prevails, it has not become so highly 
organized a worship of ancestors as among the 
Central and South-eastern tribes. Dr. Nassau 
distinguishes five kinds or classes of spirits :— ( I ) 
Inina (Mpongwe ; pL anina) or Hina {Benga ; pL 
malina ), a human embodied soul. This appears 
to be divided by some native philosophers into two, 
three, or even four. Of these the first is the body- 
soul or animal-soul, which dies with the body ; the 
second is the personal soul, which survives death ; 
the third is the dream-soul, which leaves the body 
during sleep and whose adventures are the dreams ; 
the fourth is * vaguely spoken of by some as a com- 
ponent part of the human personality, by others as 
separate but closely associated from birth to death, 
and called the life-spirit.* Worship is paid to the 
last by its possessor, and it seems to be looked 
upon much m the light of a genius or guardian- 
angel. — (2) Ibambo (Mpongwe ; pi. abarnbo), the 
spirits of ancestors, as distinguished from the 
spirits of strangers. The ibambo is regarded with 
superstitious dread, like a European ghost.— -{3} 
Ombwiri (Mpongwe ; pi. awiri ), a localized spirit, 
but spoken of by Dr. Nassau with the nkinda and 
olaga mentioned below as all coming from the 
spirits of the dead. The ombwiri has its seat on a 
rock, tree, or mountain-top, or in a cavern or some 
such place. It resents trespass there, and passers- 
by must go reverently and with an offering, even 
if it be only a pebble or a leaf. It is also regarded 
as a tutelary spirit ; and almost every man has his 
own ombwiri , for which he provides a small house or 
shrine. * Ombwiri is also regarded as the author 
of everything in the world which is marvellous 
or mysterious. Any remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect of the country, any notable pheno- 
menon in the heavens, or extraordinary event in 
the affairs of men [is] ascribed to Ombwiri.* He 
has no priest, ‘his intercourse with men being 
direct and immediate.* Souls of great chiefs and 
other important persons become awiri. White 
men are themselves awiri. Awvri are in general 
well-disposed, especially to their human kindred. 
They are gratified by these with worship; and 
among the special boons they grant is the gift of 
children. They continue to dwell in the district 
of their own people even if the latter remove, when 
they remain on the old site and enter into rela- 
tions with any new-comers who may occupy it. 
A curious belief about them is that they become 
small and inert during the cold dry season. — (4) 
Nkinda (pi. sinkinda), a class partly consisting of 
spirits of common people deceased, partly of un- 
certain origin. Sinfcinda are usually evil-disposed. 
They enter the bodies of living persons, causing 
disease, or, if many of them enter, raving or de- 


lirium. — (5) Mondi (Benga; pi. myondi }, a class 
resembling sinJdnda, but more* evil -disposed, 
powerful, and independent. They require to be 
exorcized. Ildgd (the spirits of deceased strangers), 
sinlcinda* and awiri are invoked for their expulsion 
from a patient of whom they have taken possession. 
They are worshipped, especially at new moon, 
almost always in a deprecatory way (Nassau, 
Fetiehism in W. Africa , 64 ff.). 

The classes of spirits thus recognized by the Mpongwe and 
their neighbouring' tribes are not always enumerated in the 
same way. But we have in Dr. Nassau’s analysis a fair illus- 
tration of the beliefs of the Western Bantu with regard to the 
soul. They are intimately related to those of the true Negroes 
(q.v.% Excepting the first class, which is rather an earlier 
condition of some of the others than a separate class of spirits, 
they are by no means distinctly defined. As Dr. Nassau ob- 
serves, their ‘powers and functions shade Into each other, or 
may be assumed by members of almost any class.* Individual 
spirits differ in kind and degree of power ; none is omnipotent. 
All ‘can be influenced and made subservient to human wishes 
by a variety of incantations* : In other words, they are objects 
of worship. However, therefore, we are to regard, these class 
distinctions, it is clear that the essential fact is that the worship 
is to a large extent the worship of the dead. That it is not 
entirely so appears, from the fact that spirit® are very often 
localized in particularly prominent natural objects. Localities 
are spoken of as having good or bad (that is, favourable or malig- 
nant) spirits. Such objects and localities are found ail over 
West Africa. It is very Improbable that alt the spirit®, haunting 
them are spirits of the dead. Rather they would seem to. be 
vague nature-spirits, the product of awe, wonder, fear, and the 
sense of mystery. As we shall see in a subsequent section (§ 7 ), 
an Idea of sacred ness and mystery attaches to. various objects of 
the external world ; and though many of them are not object® 
of worship, still they are something apart, they contain a germ, 
or it may be a vestige, of nature-worship. One means by which 
the localization of spirits, especially the spirits of the 'dead, is 
effected is by images. Contrary to the general practice of the 
Bantu tribes previously discussed, images are in frequent use 
among the Western Bantu. Even more than images the skulls 
and other bones of distinguished men and ancestors are vener- 
ated. Among the Benga on Corisco Bay, toe family fetish, 
called by the name of ytikd, consists of a bundle of finger- and 
toe-joints, nail and hair clippings, eyes, and other portions of 
the anatomy of deceased members of the family. The spirits of 
these deceased members are associated in the native belief with 
their relics. Their efficiency is called into action by prayer and 
the medicine-man’s incantations. Among the Bavili, the nkttht, 
or spirit of the deceased, is secured by picking up at the funeral 
a portion of the earth from the grave and mixing it with some 
‘medicine,* to be afterwards put by the nganga (priest, or 
medicine-man) into an antelope's horn or other receptacle. 
Having thus been secured, the spirit is ultimately transferred 
by means of a special ceremony to an abiding-place in the head 
of a relative. Those spirits which are not fortunate enough to 
obtain such a habitation continue to haunt unseen the abodes 
of their kindred, and to mourn with them in trouble, though 
without toe power to help them. Like the Ombwiri mentioned 
above, they tend to become local spirits, for it is believed * that, 
if every one of the Bavili were destroyed to-morrow, these baktdu 
would hover about in the grass around their towns for ever and 
ever * (Dennett, Black Man's Mind , 82). 

In accordance with these beliefs, the dead are 
buried in the forest, or in low-lying lands and 
tangled thickets along the sea-beach or the river- 
bank away from the villages, or occasionally in 
the plantain-ground behind the houses. Some of 
the Coast tribes, however, bury such of their dead 
as they specially desire to honour under the floor 
of the hut. This is more common among certain 
of the inland tribes. A considerable part of the 
dead man’s property is laid upon his grave— -if a 
rich man, in a little hut built upon the grave. 
The body itself is often wrapped in a large amount 
of cloths and habiliments ; food, drink, and 
tobacco are placed in the coffin. Slaves and wives 
are buried with a man of importance, that he may 
not enter the spirit- world unattended. The usual 
purification by bathing, to rid them of the contact 
of the spirit, is undergone immediately after the 
burial by those who have dug the grave or taken 
part in tne ceremony. The next day the medicine- 
man sprinkles the survivors, their property, and 
the entrances to the village with a decoction of 
balondo-bark for the same purpose, while the 
people ejaculate prayers to the spirit for wealth or 
food. The mourners remove to another house and 
remain there during the period of mourning, lest 
the spirit return and eat with them, thus causing 
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sickness. For any important person, dances are 
held from time to time as a gratification to his 
spirit during the mourning. Improvised songs are 
sung in praise of the deceased. Wailing, rending 
of garments, and other signs of woe are practised 
in abundance. When anything untoward happens 
of which the cause is unknown, it is put down to 
the spirit, and prayers are made with offerings of 
food and drink at the grave, that the spirit may 
cease from disturbing the survivors, and bless 
them instead. The usual inquiry is held as to the 
cause of death, and the person accused is compelled 
to disprove the charge of witchcraft by the poison- 
ordeal, to which he generally succumbs. 

Whether it is held definitely and dogmatically 
that spirits never die may be doubted. But they 
are unquestionably believed by many of the tribes 
to be capable of re-incamation. Some of them, 
at all events, are born again, either in their own 
family or another, or even as beasts. This, it 
seems, may happen repeatedly. 

The Barotse are firm believers in the trans- 
migration of the soul after death into an animal. 
A chief re-appears as a hippopotamus ; others come 
back as snakes, hyaenas, crocodiles, and so forth 
(Decle, 74 ; Bertrand, The Kingdom of the Barotsi , 
London, 1899, 278). The deceased monarchs are 
the principal divinities. They are called ditino. 
The town where a king has lived has a sacred grove 
adjacent to it, surrounded by a palisade covered 
with mats ; and in that grove is his tomb. It is 
kept scrupulously clean and tidy. At every new 
moon the women piously sweep both the tomb and 
its approaches, as well as the village itself. The 
custodian of the tomb is a kind of priest ; he may 
enter the immediate presence of the divinity ; he 
is an intermediary between the latter and those 
who come topray. No others are allowed to enter 
the grove. Even the reigning king, when he comes 
to consult the ancestor who reposes there, must re- 
main without ; he must make known his request 
to the custodian, deposit his offering, and await 
the result of his petition. The ditino are con- 
sulted in case of sickness, drought, and public 
calamity of various kinds. In 1896, when the 
cattle-plague swept through the continent, _ the 
Barotse had recourse to their ditino ; and it is 
curious that their cattle escaped the pestilence, 
thereby greatly adding to the prestige of the ditino. 
No one thinks of passing by the shrine of one of 
these divinities without leaving an offering, how- 
ever trifling, to show respect and pray for a pros- 
perous journey, or to render thanks on a safe return 
(B6guin, 120). An ordinary chief is usually buried, 
as among the Zulus, in his cattle-kraal. A father’s 
grave, we are told, is respected and visited by his 
offspring on certain occasions (Bertrand, 278), pro- 
bably for purposes of worship. 

5. Idols. — Among the Central, South-eastern, 
and South-western tribes idols are unknown. 
The objects which have sometimes been described 
as idols are merely dolls. Most of these dolls are 
no more than playthings, though some are carried 
by women as amulets to produce children. A sort 
of amulet or fetish is made, as already mentioned 
(p. 356 a ), by the Baronga at a chiefs death, of por- 
tions of his exuviae. Among the Northern tribes 
idols are of the rarest occurrence. The sacred spear 
of the Warundi is hardly an idol. The Achewa of 
North-eastern Rhodesia are said to conjure the 
spirit of the dead into a doll or image composed of 
small pieces of wood enclosing a tiny box made of 
the handle of a gourd-cup; the whole is bound 
round with calico and bark-rope, and afterwards 
receives the prayers of the survivors. Elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika, the 
habitation of the disembodied soul is a carved 
human image. It is set up in or near a village. 
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distinct classes, viz. (1) rain-makers; (2) witch- 
finders; (3) medicine-doctors ; (4) a class whose 
duty it is to consecrate weapons and make the 
warriors invulnerable ; (5) women who, armed 
with a calabash - rattle, foretell fortune or mis- 
fortune ; (6) another kind of medical practitioners 
who cure illness by sucking the evil out of the 
patient’s body ; (7) a third kmd of medical practi- 
tioners whose duty it is to cure insanity ; (8) a 
further kind who undertake the cure of the sick 
by dancing during the night ; (9) family or clan 
priests, called chefi (sing.). The head of each clan 
or family chooses his chefi, whose duty it is to 
sacrifice once a year at the beginning of harvest ; 
who speaks with the divine ancestors, and brings 
their answers to mankind. The chefi of the 
JBavenda king is a woman, his eldest sister or 
nearest female relative. In all other cases it is a 
man. The generic name of all these classes is 
dzi-ilanga (sing, hang a) (JAI xxxv. 379). The 
word hanga is common to many of the Bantu 
tongues, and means in strictness a man who is 
skilled in any particular matter (Callaway, op. 
cit. 131), The Zulus have a class of hang a who 
are diviners, another class of rain-makers, whose 
business it is to make rain and drive away light- 
ning and hail, a third who practise medical magic, 
and so forth. To become a diviner a man must 
be entered by the amdtongo {mams). They are 
said to * walk in his body. 5 He complains of pain, 
conceives a distaste for food, and habitually avoids 
certain kinds. He becomes ‘a house of dreams.’ 
After some time he manifests possession by re- 
peated yawning and sneezing. Then he has con- 
vulsions. He sleeps merely by snatches ; he begins 
to sing. Sacrifices are offered for him. Finally, 
he takes an emetic which ‘makes the Itongo 
white,’ and after being subjected to various tests 
he is recognized as a diviner. Candidates for the 
class of rain-makers, on the other hand, are chosen 
by other izihanga, who put them through a course 
of fasting (Callaway, op. cit 259 ff., 388), Further 
to the south the Xosa tribes enumerate five kinds 
of doctors : (1) witch-doctors, including diviners 
and prophets ; (2) surgeons or bone-setters ; (3) herb- 
doctors ; (4) rain - doctors ; and (5) war -doctors. 
Except the last, who are always men, they may be 
of either sex. The word used for * doctor 5 among 
these tribes is igqira , perhaps of Hottentot deriva- 
tion (Hewat, Bantu Folklore , 1905, p. 27 ff.). 

Sickness is caused by the maim, or by fabulous monsters, or 
by the magical practices of some evil-disposed person, or else it 
is * only sickness and nothing more.* The first thing when 
attacked with disease is to ascertain to which of these kinds of 
sickness it belongs. This is done by divination ; and the diviner 
often knows or can divine the remedy. In cases of sickness 
declared to be due to witchcraft, the next step is to divine, or 
* smell out,* the sorcerer, and to counteract his magic. * The 
one subject that all Kafirs are agreed upon,* we are told (and 
the statement is true of the whole Bantu race, and indeed of 
all peoples in their stage of civilization), Ms the reality of magic. 
No Kafir in his senses dreams of doubting the tremendous power 
of magic* (Kidd, The Essential Kafir , 1904, p, 139). Magic is 
inextricably mixed up with religion. It is applied to everything. 
In worship, in war, at birth, at marriage, it is part of all cere- 
monies. It protects the cattle, the cultivated grain and roots, 
the lives and health of the people. It is performed at puberty, 
in sickness, on a journey. By magic, rain is made to bring forth 
the fruits of the earth, or thunderstorms, hail, and blighting 
droughts are averted. All these are beneficent applications of 
magic, approved by public opinion. But there is another aspect 
of magic. The power that can work good can work evil. Some 
of the ceremonies on the occasion of a war are intended to terrify 
or to injure the enemy. In like manner an evil-disposed indi- 
vidual can cause misfortune, sickness, or death to any one of 
whom he may be envious, or against whom he may have a 
grudge or an injury to avenge. It is the business of the 
hanga on any such occasion to discover the witch. On every 
death (at any rate, on the death of every wealthy or important 
person) an inquest Is held to ascertain the cause, and, if deter- 
mined to.be witchcraft, then to divine the criminal. A favourite 
method of divining is by means of small bones, stones, and shells, 
which are used as dice. According as they fall when thrown 
by the diviner, they indicate the answer to the questions he 
puts. The diviner is generally a shrewd, experienced man, who 
knows how to attune his discoveries to the expectations and the 


prejudices of his clients. The penalty of witchcraft exercised 
against individuals is death and confiscation to the chief of all 
the offender’s goods. The practice of ‘ smelling out,’ or dis- 
covering, witches is therefore profitable to the ruler, and is, 
besides, a means of keeping his subjects in continual fear and 
subjection. Its result has very often been so disastrous, and 
has spread so much misery, devastation, and death among the 
tribes, that it has been prohibited in all the British colonies. 

(6) South-western tribes.— The Herero medicine- 
men are divided into three classes, viz. (1) witch- 
doctors proper ( onganga , pi. ozonganga ), who 
combine the professions of physician and poisoner; 

(2) soothsayers ( ombuhe , pi. ozombuhe ), who foretell 
the outcome of political action by the inspection of 
the entrails of slaughtered cattle; (3) diviners 
{ombetere, pi. ozombetcre). These last are called in 
to ascertain the person who has caused misfortune, 
disease, or evil of any kind. The modus operandi 
is to take three iron beads or small round stones 
in the left hand, and slowly move the hand up 
and down. From the way in which the beads 
arrange themselves, on the lines of the hand and 
the fingers, as this is done, the diviner arrives at his 
conclusions. The medicine-man’s art descends from 
father to son, or if there be no son, to the prac- 
titioner’s younger brothers, to whom it is secretly 
taught. Ordeals are not in use. There is no 
order of priests strictly so called. The father of a 
household is the priest of his ancestors ; he offers 
the sacrifices and prayers (see § a). 

(c) Northern tribes. — It has already been men- 
tioned (§ 4 (c)) that the priests of the Banyoro in 
the Uganda Protectorate are called, equally with 
the ancestral spirits whose worship they conduct, 
bachwezi . They combine the functions of priest, 
sorcerer, and witch-doctor, and each clan seems to 
rejoice in one such accredited official. But there 
are, besides these, private practitioners in black or 
white magic. The Bahima aristocracy have a pro- 
found belief in witchcraft. The country of Ankole 
used to be continually agitated by the 4 smelling- 
out ’ of witches and wizards, and their execution. 
The Hima medicine-men collect a certain grass, of 
which they make hay. This hay is put into a jar 
of mead, banana-wine, or sorghum-beer, and left 
for twenty-four hours in one of the small huts or 
shrines already (§ 4) described. The liquor is 
afterwards removed, and drunk as a medicine. 
The medicine-men also make little oval-shaped 
or cubical pieces of wood, over which they mutter 
incantations, and then sell them for amulets, 
especially to persons who are troubled with sick- 
ness or bad dreams (Johnston, Uganda , ii. 588, 
632). 

Among the Baganda the priests of gods and 
ancestral spirits were termed bamandwa . They 
wore aprons consisting of little white goat-skins, 
and were adorned with amulets. They were also 
diviners. If a man was travelling, and wished 
for news of his parents and his wife, ne went to the 
mandwa, who, furnished with his nine cowry shells 
sewn on a strip of leather, would with this strip 
make the sign of the cross and fling it before him, 
and then, as if inspired, would reply to the ques- 
tions. The cross was employed as a symbol by the 
priests before the introduction of Christianity. 
Besides the priests there were three classes of 
‘doctors’ in Uganda, viz. (1) musawo , a physi- 
cian, skilled in kerbs and the treatment of ulcers, 
wounds, and skin-diseases ; (2) mulogo , a sorcerer ; 

(3) mwabutwa, a poisoner. The mulogo is reputed 
to travel about at night stark naked, a disembodied 
spirit at all events in some respects, and in his own 
belief as well as in that of others. If In this con- 
dition he dance at midnight before a banana 
plantation, the trees will wither and the fruit 
shrivel. He is said to exercise mesmeric influence 
over weak-minded people, 4 He is used as a de- 
tective of criminals f (presumably a f smeller-out ’), 
and for casting love-charms or secretly injuring an 
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enemy. He is often confounded with the priest, 
and carries on the worship of spirits (Johnston, 
op. cit . ii. 678, 676). 

The Wa-yao and Mang’anja seem to possess no 
priests as a special order in whom are vested the 
right and duty of approaching the higher powers. 
As already mentioned (§ 4 ), the head of every 
family offers the prayers and sacrifices to his 
ancestors, and a woman is often set apart as 
prophetess or diviner. The msinqanga practises 
as a physician, using simples and charms, and per- 
forming rough surgical operations. The diviner or 
sorcerer ( mchisango ) determines the cause of disease, 
4 smells-oud * the witch who has produced sickness 
or misfortune, and generally advises (for a sub- 
stantial consideration) any clients who may seek 
his aid. This he does ostensibly by inspecting the 
contents of a gourd filled with sticks, bones, claws, 
pieces of pottery, and so forth, much in the way 
previously described, and by shaking a gourd - 
rattle filled with pebbles. After a death and on 
other occasions an inquiry is held. The diviner is 
usually a woman. On the day appointed for the 
ceremony she proceeds, accompanied by a strong 
guard of armed men, to the place, and goes through 
a dance, wherein she is gradually wrought up into 
a more or less delirious condition, and is then sup- 
posed to be under the influence of the masoka. 
Witches are believed not only to have supernatural 
knowledge, but also to be addicted to cannibalism. 
They kill, as Hamlet’s father was killed, by instil- 
ling a powerful poison into the ear as the victim 
sleeps. When he is dead, they are believed to hold 
midnight orgies and eat the body. The person 
accused of witchcraft is required to undergo the 
poison-ordeal, which is rarely refused, everybody, 
of course, being confident of innocence. Sometimes 
it is administered by proxy, the recipient being a 
dog or a fowl, which is tied to the accused. In 
case of refusal to undergo the test, the alleged 
witch used to be burnt. One who dies under the 
poison-ordeal is denied the ordinary rites of sepul- 
ture (Macdonald, chs. ii. iii. iv. v. xv.). Rain- 
making is practised, but there is no professional 
class of rain-makers. There is some evidence that 
the ceremonial clearing-out of wells by women, as 
among the Baronga, is a rain-charm. Mpambe is 
supplicated for rain. In an account given by a 
missionary of one such ceremony, which may pro- 
bably be taken as representative, the leading part 
was taken by the chief’s sister, who occupies an 
important position in the tribe. After prayer and 
dancing, 4 a large jar of water was brought and 
placed before the chief; first Mbudzi (his sister) 
washed her hands, arms, and face ; then water was 
poured over her by another woman ; then all the 
women rushed forward with calabashes in their 
hands, and, dipping them into the jar, threw the 
water into the air, with loud cries and wild 
gesticulations.’ Amulets and 4 medicine ’ of differ- 
ent kinds are used for various purposes, offensive 
and defensive — for protection against thieves, 
against crocodiles and other fierce animals, to 
assist hunters, warriors, thieves, and so forth ; and 
objects are buried to bewitch, or at least they are 
discovered . by diviners in the process of 4 smelling- 
out.’ These practices, however, offer no striking 
peculiarity (Werner, 56, 76, 80). 

Among the Warundi the father or mother of the 
family acts as priest of the manes . Other objects of 
worship are served by special priests. The chief of 
these is Kiranga. As we have seen (p. 359 a ), his 
priest may be either a man or a woman, who is called 
by the same name as the divinity, and is held to be 
inspired by him. A kiranga is made in one or 
other of three ways : ( 1 ) by inheritance ; ( 2 ) by 
being struck by lightning ; or (3) by inspiration or 
possession during the adoration of the sacred spear. 


Divination is practised by professors of the art 
similar to those among other Bantu tribes. The 
belief in witchcraft presents no special features. 
When sickness occurs, a medicine-man is called in 
to counteract the sorcery, though various vegetable 
remedies are known, as well as bleeding and cautery. 
Ordeals (red-hot iron or boiling water) are resorted 
to in order to discover the witch. The dead bodies 
of such as are convicted of sorcery are left unburied. 

The Awemba king was the chief priest of the 
milungu and of his ancestors, though the manage- 
ment of the ritual was generally left to the 
basing’ anga (pi. of sing’anga ), who formed the 
regular priesthood. 4 Their main function was to 
interpret the will of the milungu and the mipashi 
(p. 359 b ), and to combat the evil enchantments of the 
sorcerers. They named children at birth, superin- 
tended the sacrifices, tended the sick, and charmed 
away diseases by divination and their amulets’ (JAI 
xxxvi. 155). Their office was not hereditary. Most of 
the old people claimed to be basing’ anga, by virtue of 
their position as the oldest members of the family. 
There is a class of women who assert that they are 

ossessed by some dead chief. They hold what may 

e described as stances at times, and are regarded 
with great veneration. It need hardly be said that 
sorcery is an article of belief. The waloshi (wizards 
or sorcerers) are reputed to compass, by means of 
black arts and powerful 4 medicines,’ the death of 
anybody who comes under their ban. They and 
they alone worship the vibanda (p. 359 b ), who impart 
to them instructions, ‘medicines,’ and power to 
change into predatory wild beasts. Wizards are 
sometimes possessed by vibanda ( JAI> loc. cit,). 

1 d ) Western tribes. — Turning to the Western 
tribes, we have already mentioned the nganga in 
treating of the nail -fetishes (p. 361 b ). The other zin- 
ganga (pi. of nganga)— at any rate, among the Bavili 
— form a hierarchy, at the head of which is the king. 
Some of them are attached to special divinities or 
sacred groves. As might be expected, many of 
them officiate not merely as priests, but also as 
physicians ; for disease and misfortunes of all sorts 
are held here, as elsewhere, to be due to more than 
what we call natural causes. The nganga , there- 
fore, treats the sick, and, like his brethren among 
other branches of the Bantu race, provides pre- 
ventive 4 medicines 5 intended to avert danger from 
witchcraft, weapons, wild beasts, and other possible 
fatalities. He also divines the origin and remedy 
for sickness, the wizard who has caused it, and 
many other matters connected with the hopes and 
fears of his clients. On the death of the king, the 
nganga mpuku, or chief diviner, decides by the aid 
of a magical mirror, in case of doubt, which of the 
eligible children of the royal princesses is to be the 
new king. Certain of the zinganga officiate in the 
administration of ordeals. In so far as these ordeals 
are distinguishable from other methods of divina- 
tion, they may be described as the taking of 
powdered bark of the Ukasa (tree) or the Bundu 
(herb), or passing of hot knives across the palms 
and calves of the accused. Some of the Upper 
Congo tribes are said to be happy enough to be 
destitute of any ordeal for witchcraft, and indeed 
of any nganga. 

7 . Supreme Being. Nature-spirits.— (a) Central 
and S.E . tribes. — The most obscure and difficult 
question connected with the religion of the Bantu 
is whether they have any belief in a Supreme God, 
a Creator, an overruling Providence. Confining 
our attention for the moment to the Central ana 
South-eastern tribes, we may say without fear of 
contradiction that the notion of creation is foreign 
to their minds. As they dwelt on a great continent, 
the question of the origin of heaven and earth never 
entered their thoughts. Concerning the origin of 
men and of animals, they were not wholly devoid 
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of speculation. The Zulus speak of Unkulunkulu 
as the first of men^ the man who in some way 
brought men into existence. ^ But they are by no 
means agreed as to how he did so. lie himself is 
said to have sprung out of a bed of reeds. It is not 
clear, however, that this expression is to be taken 
literally. Some were of opinion that he begat 
men, or that he made them out of a reed. Others 
thought he had dug them up or split them out of a 
stone. The word unkulunkulu simply means the 
most remote ancestor known to a tribe or a clan. 
Every clan has its own Unkulunkulu , and the 
word is ordinarily used as equivalent indifferently 
to our £ great-great-grandfather 5 and 1 great-great- 
grandmother’ (compare the nkulu of the Bavili, 
pp. 360 b , 361 b ). Uthlanga is another name fre- 
quently cited as that of a Zulu creator. The word 
means a reed, and is metaphorically used for a 
source of being. Thus a father is described as the 
Uthlanga of his children, from which they stooled 
or brolie off as the offsets from a reed. Unkulu- 
nkulu, in the sense of First Man, is sometimes said 
to have begotten men by Uthlanga ; in such a case 
Uthlanga is regarded as his wife. Umdabuko (from 
ukudabuka , * to be broken off’) is a third expression, 
sometimes used in a personal sense as £ the lord or 
chief who gives life,’ and identified with Uthlanga. 

Nor have the Zulus any belief in a personal, 
supreme, overruling Providence. There are tradi- 
tions of a lord, or chief, in heaven. Bishop 
Callaway, however, after a most patient inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that in the native mind 
there is hardly any notion of Deity, if any at all, 
wrapt up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 

* When [this expression] is applied to God, it is 
simply the result of [Christian] teaching. Among 
themselves he is not regarded as the Creator, nor 
m the Preserver of Men, but as a power’ (Calla- 
way, op. cit. 124). The result or M. Junod’s 
inquiries among the allied tribe of the Baronga is 
to the same effect. The problem of creation does 
not trouble the Bonga mind. But the word Tilo, 

* Heaven,’ ordinarily applied to the sky, embraces a 
much vaguer, vaster, but quite embryonic notion. 
As such it means a place, and more than a place, 
a power which manifests itself in thunder or in 
portents such as twins. It is called * Lord,’ but is 
regarded for the most part as essentially im- 
personal. 

(6) Central tribes. — The religious beliefs of the 
inland tribes have never been the subject of in- 

S so systematic and minute as that to which 
way subjected the beliefs of the Zulus. But 
the evidence, so far as it goes, concerning the 
Basuto and the Bechuana is to the same effect. 
There is a word common to these and other tribes 
of the interior which has been adopted by the 
missionaries to translate ‘ God. 5 It was adopted 
many years ago before the native ideas were fully 
understood ; and it is now too late to displace it, 
although, as it turns out, it was an unfortunate 
choice. That word is, in its Sechuana form, 
Morimo. It means a ghost or disembodied spirit, 
and it has a strong flavour of malevolence. 

* Morimo/ says Moffat, ‘to those who knew anything about it, 
had been represented as a malevolent seta or thing/ Arbousset 
declares: ‘ All the blacks whom I have known are atheists, but 
it would not be difficult to find amongst them some theists.* 
This seems contradictory. What he probably means is that 
individuals might be found, though he had not met them, who 
had a vague speculative notion of a Supreme Being. He goes 
on: ‘Their atheism, however, does not prevent their being 
extremely superstitious, or from rendering a kind of worship to 
their ancestors, whom they call Barimo, or in the singular 
Morimo * (Arbousset, 89). Barimo beyond doubt means the 
ancestral mams. A phrase for dying is ‘going to Barimo. 1 ' A 
lunatic, or one delirious or talking foolishly, is called Barimo, 
that is, one possessed by one or more of the manes. There is 
another plural of Morimo, namely, Merimo, which is often trans- 
lated ‘ gods/ and which is the word used in the Sesuto phrase 
above cited (§ 4) for cattle. In the tongue of the Ba venda the word 
Modzimo, which is a dialectic form of Morimo , means * nothing 


else but the totality of the good souls of their ancestors, who have 
not been valoi [maleficent sorcerers], with the founder of their 
tribe as head, and the ruling chief as living representative. 
Besides this Modzimo, of which the plural is Vaazimo {corre- 
sponding to Barimo], meaning the single souls of their ancestors, 
they also have Medzimo [corresponding to Merimo ], another 
plural of Modzimo, which denotes the many objects on earth 
which have been made the visible representative of the ancestors 
of each clan and family. 1 Among these Medzimo are enumerated 
‘ cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons and tools of old dead ancestors.* 
‘ Even shrubs, flowers, or rushes,* we are told, * may be created 
Medzimo * (JAI xxxv. 378 1). 

Besides the Modzimo , the Bavenda are said to 
have a dim idea of a Creator, whom they call 
Kosana, and who no longer interferes with the 
affairs of the world. He has left the business in 
the hands of another divinity named Ralowimba, 
who is the rewarder of good and the punisher of 
evil. Ralowimba is much feared, and in everyday 
life the people pray to him, though the two annual 
sacrifices at ploughing and at harvest, and sacrifices 
ordered by the witch-doctors on account of illness 
or calamities, are offered exclusively to Modzimo. 
There is a third deity named Thovela, the protector 
of pregnant -women and unborn children, and of the 
stranger and visitor travelling through the country. 
The Bavenda have a tradition that they are immi- 
grants into the Transvaal from another country. 
Their language points to their affinity with the 
peoples of the Great Lakes, though it has been 
thought that they came from the Lower Congo 
{ib. 378, 365). The belief in the gods just men- 
tioned is quite different from that of the more 
southerly tribes, and it seems to need more ex- 
tended inquiry. All attributions, for example, to 
savage and barbarous peoples of belief in a god who 
dispenses rewards and punishments after death are 
to be received with great caution. Such state- 
ments are generally foreign to their religious ideas, 
and on close examination are discovered to be 
founded on a misapprehension. 

(c) South-western tribes . — The Herero word used 
by the missionaries to translate ‘ God ’ is Mukuru 
— a choice as unfortunate as the others we have 
noted, since it is the same word as that used for a 
deceased father or person of importance who has 
attained ^mm-divine honours. When the Hereros 
entered what is now German territory, they found 
in possession of the country, besides the Bushmen, 
a people called the Ovambo, or Hill Damaras. 
Concerning the Ovambo little is known. They 
are, unlike the Hereros, a peaceful and retiring 
people, and are probably earlier Bantu immigrants 
considerably mingled with Hottentot blood. In 
common with the Ovambo, the Hereros have a 
word, Kalunga or Karunga , which seems to he 
etymologically related to the Zulu word Unkulun- 
kulu. Kalunga is said to be the name among the 
Ovambo of a mythical being who gives fertility 
to the fields, and kills only very bad people. He 
has, according to Ovambo tradition, a wife named 
Musisi, and two children, a girl and a boy. He 
lives in the ground near the chief village. In one 
tale it is related how he came up from the earth 
and ‘created’ from ouna (‘little things’) which he 
set up three couples, the ancestors of the Ovambo, 
the Bushmen, and the Hereros. His residence in 
the ground, and the fact that the word musisi is 
the singular of aasisi, the spirits of the dead, 
oint to his being a deified ancestor. This identi- 
cation is the more probable if it be the fact, 
as reported by one of the missionaries, that the 
Hereros hold Mukuru, Musisi, and Karunga to be 
one and the same. Yet, according to another mis- 
sionary, Karunga is to be distinguished from the 
ovakuru , and never was a human being. On the 
whole, the same vagueness and uncertainty on these 
subjects as in the case of the Central and South- 
eastern tribes is characteristic of the Ovambo and 
Hereros. Their practical interest is centred in 
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the ovakuru , to whom alone they offer sacrifice, 
though the Hereros sometimes cry to Karunga for 
help in danger, and on the occasion of a violent 
thunderstorm they pray to Karunga and Musisi to 
go away and flash into the animals of the field and 
into the trees. According to their legend of origin, 
the human race is to be traced to a tree called 
Omumborombonga, near Ondonga, out of which a 
man and woman came in the beginning (S. Afr. F. 
L. Journ. i. 67, ii. 88 ff.). 

(d) Northern tribes. — Dr. Bleek, whose etymology 
has been generally accepted, connects with Kal- 
unga and Unkulunkulu a word we have already 
found in use among several of the Northern tribes, 
and translated by the missionaries as ‘ God.’ That 
word, Mulungu , is applied by the Wa-yao ‘to the 
human lisoka (p. 358 a ) when regarded as an object 
of worship or as an inhabitant of the spirit-world. 
But it is also used to denote that spirit- world in 
general or, more properly speaking, the aggregate 
of the spirits of all the dead. The plural form of 
the word is rarely heard, unless when the allusion 
is made to the souls in their individualities. . . . 
The untaught Yao refuses to assign to it any idea 
of being or personality. It is to him more a (juality 
or faculty of the human nature whose signification 
he has extended so as to embrace the whole spirit- 
world. ... Yet the Yao approaches closely to the 
idea of personality and a personal being when he 
speaks of what Mulungu has done and is doing. 
It is Mulungu who made the world and man and 
animals. . . . Mulungu is also regarded as the 
agent in anything mysterious. “ It’s Mulungu ” is 
the Yao exclamation on being shown anything 
that is beyond the range of his understanding.’ 
When it thunders Mulungu is speaking ; and the 
rainbow is Mulungu’s bow. Mulungu is sometimes 
represented as assigning to the spirits their various 
places in the spirit- world. He arranges them in 
rows or tiers. If, however, we consider the various 
applications of the name and the usages connected 
with it, and compare it with the Zulu Unkulu- 
nkulu and the Konga Tilo, we are compelled to the 
inference that there is a very small element of 
personality in it. It is vague, and essentially 
impersonal. When a missionary endeavoured by 
means of it to convey to a Yao the idea of a 
ersonal God, such as Christians entertain, the 
eathen beginning to grasp the idea spoke of Che 
Mulungu (Mr. God !), as if without the personal 
prefix it meant something quite different to him 
(JAI xxxii. 94 ; Macdonald, i. 67). 

The Mang’anja are acquainted with the word 
Mulungu , which in their dialect is Morungo , But 
the word they generally use for the same con- 
ception is Mpamoe. Mpambe is invoked for rain. 
In some parts the word is reported as meaning 
thunder, and sometimes lightning. Among the 
tribes of the coast Muungu or Mulungu seems to 
mean ‘ Heaven,* and thus to correspond with the 
Bonga Tilo (Krapf, Suahili Diet., Lond. 1882, s.v.). 
Molonka, which appears to be the same word, is 
the name given by the Batonga on the banks of 
the Zambesi to that river (Thomas, Eleven Years 
in Central S. Africa, 377). 

The use of the word Mulungu by the Warundi 
and Awemba has been explained in* § 4. The 
latter people acknowledge but do not worship a 
vague being, in some sense supreme, called Leza. 
He is said to be the judge of the dead, dividing 
them into vibanda, or evu spirits, and mipashi , or 
good spirits. This recalls the Yao representation 
of Mulungu as arranging the dead in tiers. Pro- 
bably neither statement is indigenous to the Bantu 
mind. The name of Leza is invoked only in bless- 
ing or in cursing; but the ordeal which a man 
accused of witchcraft or other serious crime is 
required to undergo is said to be regarded as an 


appeal to Leza. In any case he is not anthropo- 
morphic, and . receives no direct worship ; he is 
little if anything more than a name. 

Further still to the north the Bahima have no 
clear idea of an overruling God. It is said indeed 
that they have a name for God ; but such name is 
apparently associated Only with the sky, the rain, 
and the thunderstorm. Whether the Baganda re- 
cognized any Supreme Being is at least doubtful. 

It appears from the foregoing account of the 
beliefs of the Northern tribes that, while among 
none of them, so far as we know, is there, any more 
than among the Central and Southern tribes, a de- 
finite idea of a Supreme Being, there is a tendency 
towards polytheism. Many, indeed, of the tribes 
recognize and have entered into relations of worship 
with beings so much above mankind, either living 
in the flesh or in the state of disembodied spirits, 
that they may fairly be described as gods (see § 4 ). 
Whether these gods have been developed, as Sir 
Harry Johnston and others think, from ancestral 
manes , or owe their origin to local spirits, or to 
vaster, more vaguely conceived nature-spirits, is a 
very difficult question. 

(e) Western tribes. — Nature-spirits at all events 
seem to play their part in the religion of the 
Western tribes. We have seen (§ 4 ) that localized 
spirits are commonly known. 

According to the belief of the Bavili (if we may 
trust Mr. Dennett’s exposition in his book, At the 
Back of the Black Man's Mind), the world as con- 
ceived by them is filled with Bakici Bad (pi. of 
Nkici Ci). This phrase he translates as ‘ speaking 
powers on earth.’ To these Bakici Baci a number 
of sacred groves, which are known by their various 
names, are dedicated. Various kinds of trees and 
animals are also held sacred, or Bakici Baci All 
the provinces of the kingdom and the rivers are in 
addition reckoned sacred, and the representatives 
of all the different families owning sacred ground 
within the kingdom are Bakici Baci. One of the 
titles of the king is Nkici Ci ; and he is said to be 
regarded as the product and final effect of the 
, Bakici Baci. Certain of the Bakici Baci, such as 
Xikamaci, the north wind, and others, besides the 
king, are regarded as living beings and are pro- 
pitiated. But, speaking generally, they are not 
objects of worship-— -still less actual gods. They 
may be vaguely recognized as ‘ powers ’ ; they are 
ratner, it would seem, sacred categories, in which 
practically everything (including many things that 
to us are mere abstractions) is included. 

They are said to be the personal attributes or 
manifestations of Nzambi. Over the concept of 
Nzambi, however, no little obscurity hangs. The 
name is found under various forms among all the 
Western Bantu, and perhaps even among the 
true Negroes to the north of the Gulf of Guinea. 
Its meaning is quite unknown. A wider know- 
ledge of Bantu philology is required to interpret 
it than is possessed by anybody who has hitherto 
guessed at it. Among the South-western tribe of 
the Hereros, Ndyambi is said to be identical with 
Karunga, already discussed. By the Barotse, 
Nyambe is sometimes identified with the sun, 
sometimes regarded more vaguely as a kind of 
Supreme Being, and the progenitor by a female 
being of the animals and man. Concerning the 
Mpongwe our information is contradictory. Dr. 
Nassau represents the people as speaking of Njambi 
as their father, and attributing to him the making 
of things in general. They suppose him to exist 
from an indefinite time past, and to have made 
some spirits, but not necessarily all. ^ Those whom 
he has made live with him in N iambi’s Town. Dr. 
Nassau, however, quotes an earlier missionary who 
refers to Onyambe as hateful and wicked, and as 
only one of two spirits associated under ‘God’ in 
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the government of the world, but apparently with 1 
very little influence. The Fans, near neighbours 
of the Mpongwe, are reported to believe in a 
number of gods at the head of whom stands Nzame, 
or Anyambi, the Father who made or begat all 
things. But the accounts given by the missionaries 
vary so much that it is impossible, in the present 
state of our information, to be sure of the exact 
status of the ‘god* in question. In any case he 
has long ago deserted the world, and is indifferent 
to human wants and sufferings. On the Upper 
Congo, N jam be figures as only one of four seem- 
ingly equal beings. He is the author of death, 
sickness, and evils of all kinds ; Libanza, another 
of the four, being called * Creator.' On the Lower 
Congo two beings are spoken of: Nzambi and 
Nzambi Mpungu. The latter is generally repre- 
sented as superior to the former, who is sometimes 
called^ his daughter, sometimes his wife, and 
sometimes is a male undergod. Nzambi, as a 
female being, is the subject of many legends. She 
is always ‘ spoken of as the “ mother,” generally of 
a beautiful daughter, or as a great princess calling 
all the animals about her to some great meeting, or 
palaver ; or as a poor woman carrying a thirsty or 
hungry infant on her back, begging for food, who 
then reveals herself and punishes those who refused 
her drink or food by drowning them, or by re- 
warding with great and rich presents those who 
have given her child drink. Animals and people 
refer their palavers to her as judge' (Dennett, 
Fjort, 2), Mr. Dennett has, however, in a more 
recent work given a different version of Nzambi. 
According to this, Nzambi is the abstract idea, 
the cause. f From the abstract Nzambi proceed 
Nzambi Mpungu, Nzambi Ci, and Kiel.' Nzambi 
Mpungu is ‘God Almighty, the father God who 
dwells in the heavens and is the guardian of the 
fire 5 ; Nzambi Ci is ‘God the essence, the God on 
earth, the great princess, the mother of all the 
animals, the one who promises her daughter to the 
animal who shall bring her the fire from heaven,' 
the Nzambi, in short, of his earlier account ; Kiel is 
‘the mysterious inherent quality in things that, 
causes the Bavili to fear and respect.' Mr. Den- 
nett proceeds to say that * it is not unnatural that, 
one of the personalities of Zambi being Kiel, his 

S >wers (or perhaps attributes) are called Bakici 
aci, the speaking powers on earth, and that their 
product or final effect is Nkici’ci (Kici on earth), 
one of the tribes of the king Maluango' {Black 
Man's Mind , 105, 366). Elsewhere, however, he 
makes Nyambi (to which he attaches the same 
meaning as to Nzambi) the nephew of Bunzi, the 
South Wind, and one of the Bakici Baci, while ad- 
mitting that ‘ some people call God Nyambi instead 
of Nzambi’ ( ib . 116). This agrees more nearly 
with Bastian’s account. He represents Nzambi as 
a family fetish, originally descended from Bunzi, 
the Father and Mother of All, a local fetish or 
divinity of Moanda. It is, however, a fetish of 
high rank, since special powers for the consecration 
of other fetishes are assigned to it. It seems, in 
fact, to be the royal fetish ; for pork is the orunda 
of all its worshippers, and pork, as we know, is 
forbidden to the royal family. When a woman 
becomes pregnant she is required to appear before 
Nzambi, m order that the nganga inspired by the 
fetish may formally declare her condition, paint 
her, and put a girdle round her as an amulet for 
easy delivery. Not until then is she permitted 
to mention the fact of her pregnancy (Bastian, 
Loango-Kustc y i. 175, 173). 

On the whole, we may probably conclude that 
the Western tribes have developed the belief in 
*& relatively Supreme Being/ to use Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s phrase, to a point at which, though still 
vague, it does embrace the idea of the author of 


the present condition of the world as they know it, 
and that of a far-away, somnolent and indifferent 
overlord, whose government is exercised by inferior 
and practically independent chiefs, comparable with 
the subordinate chiefs of a Bantu realm. These, 
the real powers with which mankind comes into 
contact, are not arranged in any system intelligible 
to us from our present information. They com- 
prise all the personal beings imagined to infest the 
native’s environment, whether unseen or attached 
to a ‘fetish/ or to superintend the affairs of the 
world, including a vast variety of more or less 
vaguely conceived nature-spirits. Unless secured 
to a protective fetish, or unless ancestral spirits, 
their activity is dreaded as at all events primarily 
hostile. Even their favour is of a very precarious 
description, easily lost by the neglect, voluntary or 
involuntary, of offerings or of some orunda, 

CONCLUSION . — Bantu religion thus divides into 
two great branches. The religion of the roving 
and warlike tribes of the centre and south of the 
continent is pure, or nearly pure, worship of 
ancestors. That of the more settled and agri- 
cultural tribes of the Great Lakes and the west 
of the continent is a mingled worship of nature- 
spirits and ancestors. Partly corresponding with 
this division is the distribution of the names Un- 
kuhmkulu and Nzambi, Neither of these names 
has been reported from the north-eastern region, 
which was the centre of distribution of the Bantu 
peoples. The one has been developed on the 
eastern side of the continent among the ancestor- 
worshipping tribes ; the other on the western side 
among the tribes acknowledging nature-spirits and 
paying worship to them as weU as to the manes. 
But, whereas the former do not, so far as we can 
discover, attach a definite personal concept to Un- 
kulunkulu or its etymological variants, Nzambi, 
on the other hand, among the Western tribes, does 
seem to convey a personal meaning, and is the 
subject of many mythological stories. It has been 
suggested with probability that these two names, 
with the two different types of mental and 
religious evolution which they mark, indicate 
separate streams of emigration by distinct branches 
of the Bantu race. But whether the distinction 
had arisen before these two branches parted eom- 

S , or how far the evolution was helped or 
sred by the climate, the nature of the country, 
the habits consequently acquired by the people, and 
the influence of other races, nas yet to be determined. 

Literature. — Our information with regard to nearly all the 
Bantu peoples is of a fragmentary description. Those best 
known to us are the tribes inhabiting the southern part of the 
central plateau of South Africa and the coast-fringe from 
Delagoa Bay southwards. In the following list no attempt 
is made to enumerate more than the principal works to which 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the customs and religion 
of the Bantu. Incidental contributions of value are often to 
be found in other writings by missionaries, travellers, and 
administrators. 

I. South-eastern' trtbes: John Maclean, A Compendium, 
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Nursery Tales , Traditions and Histories of the Zulus, London, 
1868, also Religious System of the Amazulu , London, 1870 (both 
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Baronga, Neuchatel, 1898 [the only systematic monograph 
on any of the tribes hitherto published] ; Beport of the Cape 
Government Commission on Native Laws and Customs , Cape 
Town, 1883. 

II, Central TRTBES : General reference may be made to 
the writings of the missionaries : Moffat, Missionary Labours 
in S. Af rica, London, 1842 ; Campbell, Travels in South Africa, 
3 vols.» Lond. 1815-22; Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859 
(Eng. tr. London, 1861); Merensky, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss 
Siid-Afrikas, Berlin, 1875 ; Mackenzie, Ten Tears North of 
the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871, Day-Dawn in Dark Places , 
London, 1884, Austral Africa, 2 vols., ib. 1887 ; Thomas, 
Pleven Tears in Central S. Africa, London, 1872; Arbousset 
and Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, and others, 
and of numerous explorers. 

III. South-western tribes: Andersson, Lake Ngami: 
Explorations and Discoveries during four Years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of South-western Africa , London, 1856 ; Edward 
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Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906 [a juridical 
treatise by a German official] ; articles on the Herero and Ovambo 
by German missionaries in the South African Folk-Lore J oumal. 
Cape Town, 1879-1880. 

IV. Northern tribes j Sir Harry H. Johnston, The 
Uganda Protectorate , 2 vols., London, 1902, also British Central 
Africa, London, 1897; J. F. Cunning-ham, Uganda and its 
Peoples, London, 1905 ; J. M. M. van der Burgt, Un Grand 
Peuple de VAfrique Equatoriale, Bois-Ie-Duc, 1904 [a work by a 
Koman Catholic missionary on the Warundi] ; Duff Macdonald, 
Africana; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa, 2 vols., London, 
1882 [a valuable work by a Scottish missionary to the Wa-y&o 
and Mang’anja of the Shire Highlands); A. Werner, The 
Natives of British Central Africa , London, 1906 [dealing chiefly 
with the same two tribes). The Swahili and other tribes of the east 
coast have been to a large extent Arabized. For the most part 
they profess Muhammadanism, which is, however, greatly de- 
based by native superstitions. They need no special treatment. 
The Masai, and neighbouring peoples of mingled Hamitic and 
Negro or Bantu blood, do not come within the limits of this article. 

V. Western or Forest tribes.— For the coastal tribes, 
A. Bastian, Ein Besuch in San Salvador, Bremen, 1859, also 


Die Deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kuste, 2 vols., Jena, 
1874 ; Heli Chatelain, Folk-tales of Angola , Boston, 1894 ; 
M. H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa , London, 1897, also 
West African Studies, 1899 ; R. E. Dennett, Notes on the Folk- 
lore of the Fjort , London, 3898, also At the Back of the Black 
Man's Mind, 1906. To these must be added the old writers 
Proyart, Histoire de Loango, Kakongo, et autres royaumes 
d’Afrique, Paris, 1776, and Merolla, * A Voyage to Congo, and 
several other Countries in the South Africk . . . in the Year 
1682,’ in Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels, i., Lond. 
1782, as first-hand authorities, all the more important because 
they describe (though often without understanding it) the con- 
dition of native society before it became so largely contaminated 
by foreign intercourse. For the more inland tribes, see Du 
Chaillu, Explorations and Adventures in South Africa, 
London, 1861, also A Journey to Ashangoland , 1867; Sir 
H. H. Johnston, The River Congo, London, 1884. Bentley, 
Pioneering on the Congo , 2 vols., London, 1900, the works of 
other members of the Baptist mission to the Congo, and 
Coillard, On the Threshold of Central Africa, Lond. 1897, and 
the works of other French Protestant missionaries to the Barotse, 
should also be mentioned. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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BAPTISM (Ethnic).— Among many peoples a 
rite is found, performed either at infancy or later 
in life, which has considerable likeness to the 
ceremony of Christian baptism. Sometimes that 
likeness is only on the surface ; in other cases it 
extends deeper, and the pagan rite has also a 
religious and ethical purpose. The use of water 
in such a ceremony is connected with its more 
general ceremonial use among heathen races as a 
means of ritual purification. This subject will be 
considered by itself (see Purification) ; we con- 
fine ourselves here to such rites as may be described 
as baptismal, and to an inquiry into the rationale 
of these, as well as into the causes which have led 
to water being used for this purpose. 

1. Origin of ethnic, baptismal rites. — First, let 
it be clearly understood that the ceremonial use of 
water in rites which are sometimes exceedingly 
simple, but at other times are profoundly symbolic 
and complex, though now inextricably connected 
with other opinions regarding its nature and 
power, has proceeded by a regular process of evolu- 
tion from the simple use of water as a cleansing 
and purifying medium. Water obviously purifies 
the body from dirt ; then, as its powers become en- 
hanced in the primitive mind, it can cleanse from 
evil considered as a material or spiritual pollution, 
or can ward it off by a species of magical virtue ; 
until, finally, it comes to be thought that it can 
also cleanse from the stain of moral guilt. This 
comes into view when it is considered that the 
ceremonial use of water occurs frequently at pre- 
cisely those times which require its ordinary 
purifying powers, e.g. childbirth, or afte r contact 
of the person with disease or death. We shall 
now refer to some of the causes which have ex- 
tended the idea of simple purification by water, or 
have transformed it into a special ceremonial 
purificatory rite, more or less symbolic, and con- 
nected with the giving of a name. 

2. Mother and child tabu at birth.—. As a result 
of the general theory of sexual tabu, by which, 
through the mystery which surrounds certain 
periodic or occasional functions of woman s life, 
she is considered more or less dangerous, and must 
therefore be avoided, it is usual among savage 
races for the woman, during and after childbirth, 
to be set apart from her fellows. She is frequently 


Jewish (A. J. H. W. Brandt), p. 408. 

Muhammadan (D. B. Macdonald), p. 409. 

Parsi. — See 4 Indian ’ and Initiation (Parsi). 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 410 . 

Sikh. — See 4 Indian,’ p. 406. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 410. 

Ugro- Finnic. — See Initiation. 

isolated in a special hut prepared for hex, as m 
certain parts of Australia, in North America, and 
in New Zealand {JAI ii. 268 ; Petitot, Traditions 
indiennes du Canada nord-ouest , Paris, 1886, p. 257 ; 
Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders , London, 1854, p. 143) ; elsewhere 
she is set apart for some days after the birth 
to undergo rites of purification. Childbirth is 
one of those crises in human life, occasional or 
periodic, in which the persons passing through 
them are regarded as centres of danger either to 
themselves or to others. It is as a result of this 
primitive belief that the period of maternity is a 
period of ceremonial 4 uncfeanness ’ ; the woman is 
then tabu. But equally the child, which is part 
of herself, and has been in such close contact with 
the mother, is also unclean— another centre of 
danger. As a rule, therefore, whatever ceremonies 
have to be undergone by the mother to remove the 
tabu have also to be participated in by the child. 
Thus, with the Koragars of West India, mother 
and child are ceremonially unclean for five days, 
and both are restored to purity by a tepid bath 
(Walhouse, JAI iv. 375). 

Among the Polynesians the child is tapu, and 
can he touched by none but sacred persons. He 
becomes noa (free from tapu) by the father touch- 
ing him with roast fern root, which he then eats. 
Next morning the eldest relative in the female 
line does the same (Shortland, op. cit. 143). Lus- 
tration of the woman and newborn child is prac- 
tised among the American Indians, Negroes, and 
Hottentots, who purify both mother and child by 
smearing them 4 after the uncleanly native fashion 5 
(Tylor, Trim. Cult} ii. 432). Among the Karens 
4 children are supposed to come into the world 
defiled, and, unless that defilement is removed, 
they will be unfortunate and unsuccessful in their 
undertakings, * This defilement is therefore fanned 
away by one of the elders with appropriate words, 
after which he binds thread round the child’s wrist 
and gives it a name ( JBASBe xxxvii. pt. 2, 131). 
So with the Malays, infants are purified by fumi- 
gation, and women after childbirth are half -roasted 
over the purificatory fire (Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, 77). . 

q. Mother and child at the mercy of evU spirits. 
— In addition to mother and child being regarded 
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as unclean or tabu, they are also, according to a 
widely distributed opinion, especially subject to 
the attack of evil spirits. Their very helplessness 
probably suggested this idea among peoples who 
believed themselves surrounded at all times by hosts 
of spirits ready to snatch them away or to do them 
an ill turn, 'f he child is thought by the people of 
East Central Africa to be most open to attack 
nntil seven days old. Here the spirits are pro- 
pitiated by sacrifice (Macdonald, A fncana , London, 
1882, i. 224). The Kalmuks drive off the evil spirits 
from mother and child by rushing about, shout- 
ing and brandishing cudgels (Pallas, Beisen, St. 
Petersburg, 1771-76, i. 360), while the tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula scare them away with bon- 
fires {Jour. Ind . Arch. L 270). A similar pre- 
caution is prescribed by the Pars! sacred books — a 
fire or a lamp is kept lit for three days to keep 
away the Devs and JDrajs, wizards ana witches, 
who use their utmost efforts to kill mother and 
child (West, Pahlavi Texts , i. 316, 343-344, iff. 
277). Such beliefs have survived among the Euro- 
pean peasantry, but with them it is now mostly 
either witches or fairies who are feared. In some 
districts witches were believed to carry off children 
to devour them in a ritual orgy at the Sabbat; 
while fairies stole the child in order to bring it up 
among themselves, leaving a puny changeling in 
its place. Hence the recent Scandinavian custom 
of never letting the fire out till the child is baptized 
—a custom identical with one followed by the 
ancient Romans; and the Celtic practice of pro- 
tecting mother and child from fairies, spirits, and 
the like by carrying fire round them sunwise. 

4 . Removed of tabu. — In order to remove the 
dangerous influences which were supposed to 
emanate from the child and to neutralize the evils 
to which it was in turn exposed, various methods 
were and are resorted to. Among these are puri- 
fication by water, or by blood, or bv fire, while 
analogous rites at birth or puberty, frequently in 
connexion with the name-giving ceremony, are 
tatuing, circumcision, and other bodily mutila- 
tions, or initiation, with the simulation of death 
and re-birth. Where such efforts had for their 
end the removal of tabu, they were mainly of a 
purificatory nature. The tabu, in savage opinion, 
resembles both a contagious and an infectious 
disease. It is a kind of invisible essence, surround- 
ing the tabued person or thing, and easily passing 
over to other things and persons. All rites for 
removal of tabu are, therefore, largely purificatory. 
Much the same may he said of the evil influences 
to which mother or child is exposed. But their 
removal is effected not only by purificatory rites, 
but by magical ceremonies, by sacrifices, or by 
terrorizing them. Examples of various methods 
of removing tabu or external evil influences may 
be referred to. The subject is frequently placed 
by the fire, or fumigated with smoke or incense. 
Or the tabu or the evil is wiped or scraped off 
with the hands, which are then washed, or with 
a scraper, which is afterwards buried or destroyed. 
Or, again, the evil is transferred bodily to some 
other person or thing, according to a wide-spread 
series of rites of which that of the scapegoat is an 
instance, and that of ‘ carrying out death y another. 
But the most natural method of all is that of 
washing or lustration with water. ‘The tabu 
essence, as if exuding from the pores and clinging 
to the skin, like a contagious disease, is wiped off 
with water, the universal cleanser ’ (Crawley, 
Mystic Bose , London, 1902, 228). With the Jews, 
washing with water was one of the necessary cere- 
monial methods of removing uncleanness or tabu ; 
so among the Navahos the man who has touched 
a dead body must remove his clothes and wash 
himself before he mingles with his fellows [BE, 


First Report, p. 123); and Skeat tells us that 
among the Malays purification of mother and child 
is usually accomplished by means of fire or a 
mixture of rice-flour and water {op. cit . 77 ), the 
process not only removing tabu, but ‘destroying 
the active potentialities of evil spirits/ This 
ceremonial use of water is further illustrated by 
its use among the Kafirs, who, as Lichtenstein 
says ( Travels in Southern Africa, London, 1812-15, 
i. 257), remove the contagion of the guilt of 
murder, of death, or of magic, by washing. So 
Rasuto warriors bathe after battle to wash off the 
ghosts of their victims, * medicines ’ being put in 
the water by a sorcerer farther up the stream 
(Casalis, Basutos, London, 1861, p. 258). The wash- 
ing with lustral water is thus necessary to remove 
the contagion of ‘ uncleanness * ; it is also a safe- 
guard against impending evil, and acts as a kind 
of magic armour which turns aside the attacks 
of a visible or invisible foe. We go on now to 
ask why water should have this efficacy, as a 
preliminary to showing its actual use in ethnic 
baptismal rites. 

5 . Water as a safeguard . — The animistic theory 
of the universe which underlies all primitive re- 
ligion and philosophy suggested that water was a 
living being, which, in so far as it assisted the 
processes of growth and aided men in other ways, 
might be presumed to be beneficent. But even 
apart from the animistic theory, water, more than 
any other thing in the universe, seemed to be 
alive. Its motion, its sound, its power, hinted at 
life; hence the vivid Hebrew phrase (occurring 
with other peoples also) of ‘ living water/ It may 
be presumed also that man soon discovered the 
punfying effects of water for himself; its power 
of quenching thirst he already knew ; that of in- 
vigorating the body by a plunge in its cool waves 
he must soon have found out, for he did not confine 
this invigorating process to himself, but even bathed 
the images of his gods on stated occasions, in order 
to renew their powers. The further idea arose, 
aided by the belief in a spirit or divinity of the 
waters, that certain waters, more usually springs, 
lakes, or wells, had miraculous healing properties 
— a belief which has survived centuries of Christi- 
anity. We find these various beliefs about the 
Water of Life conferring immortality, strength, 
or beauty, or about the Fountain of Youth, 
idealized in folk-lore in the many European folk- 
tales, with parallels from all stages of barbaric 
and savage culture (cf. MacCulloch, CF, London, 
1905, ch. 3). Another concrete survival of such 
primitive ideas is the belief that no spirit or power 
of evil can cross running water. It was thus by a 
logical process that water, considered as having 
all these various powers and as being itself the 
vehicle or abode of spirits favourable to man, 
should have been used as one method of removing 
the contagion of tabu or the influence of evS 
spirits, or at a higher stage should have been held 
to possess the power of removing the guilt of sin. 
This last function may be conveniently illustrated 
by the Hindu belief in sacred rivers, e.g. the 
Ganges, in which the sins of a lifetime may be 
removed by a plunge— a process known also to the 
superstitious Roman whom Juvenal (vi. 520-23) 
satirizes for washing away his sins by dipping his 
head three times m the waters of the Tiber. 
Water, which removed dirt from the body, could 
therefore remove the contagion of tabu ; and if it 
could do this, it was presumed that it had the 
further power of removing the stain of moral evil. 
It is on such a basis that what are justly to be 
called ethnic baptismal rites are founded. Pri- 
marily, they are simple purifications to remove 
tabu, or to ward off spirits who are intent on 
doing the child an injury. Then they are con- 
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nected with the process of name-giving. Lastly, 
with some correspondence to Christian adult bap- 
tism, they are used at initiations or before the 
celebration of Mysteries, and have then a certain 
ethical content; they remove sin. But all alike 
arose out of the necessary washing of the child 
after birth, which is itself sometimes a religious 
rite, connected also with name-giving, and from 
those primitive ideas about water just referred to. 
Each of these stages will now be considered 
separately. 

6. Ceremonial lustration without name-giving . — 
Among the people of Sarac, E. Africa, it is custom- 
ary to wash the child, when it is three days old, with 
water which has been specially blessed for this pur- 
pose (Munzinger, Ostafr . Stud., Gotha, 1865, p. 387). 
The act has even greater significance among the 
Basutos, with whom the Naka, when he comes to 
consecrate the child, makes a foam out of water 
and various 4 medicines,’ with which he lathers the 
child’s head. He then binds a medicine bag round 
his thighs (Tylor, Prim. Cult* ii. 435). Among 
many S. African tribes — Giacas, Gcalekas, Tembus, 
Ponaos, Pondomisi, Eingoes, etc. — the mother is 
secluded for a month after the birth. The father 
slaughters an ox to obtain the favour of the 
ancestral spirits, and during the month wise women 
sprinkle the child daily with a decoction of herbs, 
and repeat meaningless hymns to ensure its de- 
velopment and health. It is also passed through 
the smoke of aromatic wood to bring it wisdom, 
vigour, and valour. Later the father gives the 
child a name, usually from some passing event. 
Similar customs prevail amongthe Yaos, Makololo, 
Machuas, Angoni, and other East African peoples 
(Macdonald, JAI xix. 267, xxii. 100). A com- 
bined use of water and fire is found among the 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, who wash 
the newborn child in a stream, and then, bringing 
it back to the hut, pass it frequently over a newly- 
kindled fire on which pieces of sweet-smelling wood 
have been thrown (Jour. Ind. Arch. ii. 264) ; while 
in Java the ceremony consists in shaving the child’s 
head forty days after birth, before an assembled 
throng, after which he is dipped in a brook. In 
Fiji the child’s first bath is made the occasion of 
a feast ; in Uvea, at the feast held after the birth 
of a child, his head is ceremonially sprinkled with 
water ; while in Rotuma the head, face, gums and 
lips of the newly- bora are rubbed with salt water 
and coco-nut oil (Ploss, Das Kind , i. 258). With 
these ceremonies may be compared the custom of 
the Chinese, who, when the child is washed at 
three days old, hold a religious rite in connexion 
with this act of purification (Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese , New York, 1867, i. 120). The 
intended effect of such ceremonies is seen in the 
custom, common in Upper Egypt, of bathing the 
child at its fortieth day and then pronouncing it 
‘clean.* All the examples cited show that the 
first washing of the child is itself made a religious 
and social nte, or that such a rite, more or less 
symbolic, occurs soon after birth. 

7. Lustration with name-giving. — The custom 
of name-giving may occur at birth, or again at 
puberty, when the boy is initiated into the totem- 
clan, the tribe, or the tribal mysteries, at which 
time, as entering upon a newer or fuller life, he 
usually receives a new name. Among the Zunis 
the initiation and first name-giving occur any time 
after the child, till then called ‘ baby,’ is four years 
old. Although there is no use of water, the rite 
is so like that of Christian baptism in other 
respects that it may be described. A 4 sponsor * 
breathes on a wand which he extends towards the 
child’s mouth as he receives his name. The initia- 
tion is ‘ mainly done by sponsors, and the boy must 
personally take the vows as soon as he is old enough ■ 


(BE, Fifth Report, p. 553). Among most races the 
name-giving is usually a religio-soeial ceremony of 
great importance, since the name is considered 
among primitive folk to be a part of one’s person- 
ality (see Name), and since the ceremony admits 
the child to the privileges of the clan or tribe. 
We are here concerned with the ceremony only as 
it is accompanied with a ritual use of water. 
First it should be observed that the custom of 
giving a name at a ceremonial washing which has 
become * baptismal ’ has probably arisen accident- 
ally. W e have seen that the newly -bom child is 
washed as a protection against evil, or to make 
him ceremonially pure. But an equally important 
part of the child’s dawning life was the conferring 
of a name upon him — the name, as a part of the 
personality, being a thing of magic or sacred im- 
port. What more natural, then, than the combi- 
nation of two rites, which must frequently have 
been performed successively, into one which in- 
cluded both ? But as a further stage in the evo- 
lution of the rite, the purificatory act becomes 
then more and more symbolic, and, in certain 
aspects, subsidiary to the name-giving ceremony. 
Actual washing and name- giving immediately after 
birth occur among the Kichtak Islanders (Billings, 
N. Russia , 1802, p. 175). 

(1) Africa. — The more ceremonial act is well 
marked among several African tribes. Among 
the Yoruba Negroes a priest is sent for at a birth, 
and it is his duty to discover from the deities which 
ancestor means to dwell in the child, so that he 
may be called by his name. At the actual name- 
giving ceremony the child’s face is sprinkled with 
water from a vessel which stands under a sacred 
tree (Bastian, Geog. und Eth. Bilder, Jena, 1873, p. 
182). Such ceremonies are general in West Africa. 
Further south, among the Mfiote people of Loango, 
when the child is three or four months old he is 
sprinkled with water in presence of all the dwellers 
in the village, and is called by the name of an 
illustrious ancestor (Ploss, Das Kind , i. 259). The 
same social significance of the religious rite — the 
reception of the child into the corporate com- 
munity — is well marked among the tribes of the 
Gabun. When a birth has taken place, the fact 
is announced by a public crier, who claims for the 
child a name and place among the living. Some 
member of the community then promises for the 
people that the child will be received, and will have 
a right to all their privileges and immunities. 
The people then assemble, and the child is brought 
out before them. The headman of the family or 
village sprinkles water upon it, gives it a name, 
and blesses it — the blessing usually referring to 
its future material welfare (Nassau, Fetkhism in 
W. Africa , N. Y. 1904, p. 212). This social signifi- 
cance of the rite will be met with in other cases. 
With the Baganda of Central Africa the ceremony 
forms part of another which tests the legitimacy 
of the child. Several children of two years old are 
usually brought together. Each mother throws the 
fragment of the umbilical cord which she has pre- 
served into a bowl containing a mixture of water, 
aim-wine, and milk. If it floats, the child is 
eclared legitimate. A name is conferred, and 
art of the fluid is then poured upon the child’s 
ead (J. Roscoe, in JAI xxxii. 25). Among the 
Ova-Herero the rite is most elaborate. The child 
is carried by the mother from the lying-in house 
to a sacred fire which is constantly tended by the 
headman’s eldest daughter, who sprinkles child 
and mother with water as they proceed. Arrived 
at the place, mother and child are again sprinkled 
with water by the headman, who then addresses 
the child’s ancestors, and, after various acts, 
touches its forehead with his own and gives it a 
name. Each man present does the same, repeat- 
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mg this name or conferring a new one ; thus a 
child may have several names. After this cere- 
mony the child's forehead is touched with that of 
a cow, which now becomes his property. He is 
then considered an Ova-Herero (Globus, xxxviii. 
864). 

(2) Malay Archipelago.— Similar rites are found 
all over the Malay Archipelago, as the following 
instances will show. In Sumatra, at the name 
giving ceremony, the child is carried to the nearest 
running water by the men ; there the father dips 
it, and gives it a name (Floss, op. cit . i. 253). 
Among the Papuans the name-giving takes place 
as soon as the child can run ; at the same time it 
is taken to a spring and there solemnly bathed 
several times (ZE, 1876, p. 185). The rite is made 
the occasion of a feast among the relatives. W ith 
the Negritoes of the Philippines the mouth of the 
newborn child is filled with salt ; after this women 
hasten with it to the nearest brook, in which they 
bathe it. The name-giving occurs at the same 
time (Floss, op, cit . i. 258}. The use of salt occurs 
among several peoples as a ritual act, and is part 
of the baptismal ceremony of the Roman Church. 

(3) Among various Polynesian tribes the rite 
was usually connected with the removal of tabu 
from the child. Tim priest asperged the head with 
a green twig dipped in water, or else immersed the 
child bodily in the water, accompanying the act 
with prayers and conjurations in dialogue form, 
and in an archaic language. With the Maoris, 
the priest repeated a number of names borne by 
ancestors till the child sneezed, and the name 
spoken at that moment was bestowed upon him, 
along with the act of asperging or dipping him in 
water. The child was, at the same time, dedi- 
cated to the war -god Tu (Tregear, JAI xix. 
98 ; Ellis, Polynesian Researches , 4 vols., London, 
1832-34, i. 259 ; Taylor, New Zealand , London, 
1868, p. 184). Sir George Grey, in his Polynesian 
Mythology (p. 32), cites a myth which shows the* 
importance attached to the exact observance of 
the ritual. When Maui’s father baptized him, he 
hurried over or omitted some of the karakias— 
prayers offered to make him sacred and free from 
impurities — and for this he afterwards feared that 
the gods would be angry. This, of course, is akin 
to the fear shown by savages everywhere regard- 
ing the non-observance of tabu rites. At a later 
period, when the child had grown up to be a youth, 
he was again sprinkled with water, in order to be 
admitted to the rank of warrior. 

(4) Similar observances are found among the 
American Indian tribes. The Cherokees performed 
the rite when the child was three days old, and 
firmly believed that, if it were omitted, the child 
would certainly die (Whipple, Report on Indian 
Tribes , Washington, 1855, p. 35). _ The Mayas be- 
lieved that the ceremonial ablution washed away 
evil, hindered the influence of evil demons, and gave 
the child inclinations to good. The priest having 
appointed a lucky day, a feast was prepared, and 
the father fasted for three days. Among the cus- 
toms observed at the rite were cleansing the house 
to drive out evil, throwing maize and incense on a 
fire by each child who was to be baptized, striking 
the child to drive away unclean thoughts. The 
priest then signed the child and sprinkled him 
with sacred water ; this act was repeated by the 
father, and the rite concluded with the cutting 
of a lock of the child’s hair by means of a stone 
knife (Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 1883, i. 664). 
This most elaborate ceremony had an evidently 
ethical as well as a religious import ; the same is 
true of the Mexican and Peruvian rites, though 
we should be careful to observe that the ethical 
standard of these races was far from being that 
of our own. Dr. Brinton has pointed out that 


the purification of the child by water was, with 
several of the native races of America, styled 
by a word signifying * to be born again ’ (Myths 
of the New World, N. Y. 1868, p. 148). Astonish- 
ing as this may appear, it is on a level with the 
psychology of other savage religious rites, e.g. 
those of initiation to the mysteries, or at the 
making of sorcerers, when the youth is believed 
to die and come to life again, receiving a new 
name, and acting in all respects as if all life was 
new to him. It is well known that both Aztecs 
and Peruvians used some kind of baptism ; and 
while the facts may have been exaggerated by 
contemporary reporters, the Christian priests who 
witnessed the rites believed firmly that the devil, 
for his own evil ends, had mimicked the Chris- 
tian sacrament. We may therefore assume that 
the description of the rite among these peoples 
is, on the whole, correct. Sahagnn says that the 
order of baptism among the Aztecs began, £ 0 
child, receive the water of the Lord of the world, 
which is our life ; it is to wash and purify ; may 
these drops remove the sin which was given thee 
before the creation of the world, since all of us are 
under its power’ ; and concluded, * Now he liveth 
anew and is born anew, now is he purified and 
cleansed, now our Mother the Water again 
bringeth him into the world.’ The ceremonial 
washing was repeated twice, at birth and four days 
later, and at the later ceremony the child received 
its name, usually that of some ancestor, who, it 
was hoped, would watch over it until the time of 
the second name-giving and baptism in later life 
(Hist, de la Nueva Espaha , lib. vi. cap. 37). The 
expressions used here concerning the water show 
that the rite was based on those primitive ideas of 
the power of water which have already been re- 
ferred to. The Peruvian rite had much the same 
purpose. A priest immersed the child in water, 
at the same time exorcizing evil spirits from it, 
and bidding them enter the water, which was 
then buried in the ground. A first name was at 
the same time conferred upon the child (Reville, 
Religions of Mexico and of Peru , London, 1884, 
p. 234). Both Aztecs and Peruvians had a con- 
siderable sense of moral evil. _ This is especially 
noticeable in the Mexican rite, where also it 
was sought to free the child from evil spirits as 
well as from inherited sin. . With both peoples, 
it should also be noted, as with the Hindus, ritual 
ablutions were used to remove the guilt of sins 
when these were confessed to the priests. Similar 
rites were common among the wild tribes of 
Mexico, after the name had been selected at the 
moment of birth (Bancroft, op. cit . i. 661) ; and 
they are known to exist among various tribes of 
S. America, e.g. the Yumanas of Brazil, with whom 
the child is, as it were, made one of the family by 
receiving an ancestral name, while it is sprinkled 
at the same time with a decoction of herbs 
(Martius, Beitrage zur Ethnographic undSprachen- 
kunde Amerikas , 2 vols., Leipz. 1867, i. 485). The 
Eskimos of North America, who believe that the 
name is a living thing, call the child after a dead 
ancestor. Its mouth is damped with water, the 
name is repeated, and it is believed to enter the 
child at that moment. Until then, the name 
having left the body of the dead man, both he and 
it have been restless, but now both are at peace 
(Nansen, Eskimo Life , Lond. 1893, p. 228). 

(5) Asiatic races and religions frequently com- 
bine name -giving and lustration. Among the 
Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhists the ceremony 
takes place from three to ten days after birth. 
Candles are lit on the house-altars, and over a 
vessel of water the lama repeats the consecration 
formulae. He then immerses the child in the 
water three times, signs it, and calls it by its 
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name. He also draws its horoscope by means of 
certain * medicines ’ which he places in the bap- 
tismal water, and names the guardian divinity of 
the child. The ceremony ends with a feast and 
the offering of a present to the lama (Koppen, Eel. 
des Buddha , Berlin, 1857-59, ii. 320). Frequently, 
as Smolev relates of the Buriats, the name is 
changed if it proves unlucky (L 3 Anthropology 
xii. 482). In Japan the name is given to the child 
when it is a month old, water being at the same 
time sprinkled upon it (Siebold, Nippon , v. 22). 
The ceremonies, as conducted among the Chinese, 
are of an elaborate character. On the third day 
after the birth a Taoist priest comes to the house 
and sprinkles the rooms with water — a rite known 
as ‘ the Purification.’ Onions, garlic, celery, and 
other things with magical virtues are then placed 
in the water in which the child is to be washed, 
after which its fortune is told and its mythic 
guardian tree is ascertained. The next step is for 
the priest to inquire through * cup -divination ’ by 
what name the child shall be called, and when 
this has been discovered, he then bestows it on 
the infant. It should be noted that, to prevent a 
demon soul taking possession of the child’s body 
in the absence of its own soul, the mother mixes 
the ash of banana-skin with water, and paints a 
cross with this mixture on the sleeping child’s 
forehead ( FLJ v. 222 f.). With the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and Burma, on the fourteenth day after 
birth, at an hour fixed by an astrologer, the re- 
latives and friends feast together, the child is 
named, and its head is washed for the first time. 
The ceremony is analogous to the Brahmanic rite of 
Jatakarman (M. Williams, Buddhism , 1889, p. 353). 

(6) The Indian and Iranian rites, though scarcely 
baptismal, are worth noting, especially when they 
are taken in connexion with the rites of initiation 
(see § 12 ) which are their complement. Among 
the ancient Hindus (and, less completely, in modern 
times) the following ceremonies were performed. 
Before the navel-string was cut the Jatakarman 
rite was performed for male children, and while 
the sacred formulae were recited, the child was fed 
with honey and butter. Ten or twelve days after 
birth the father performed, or caused to be per- 
formed, the Namadheya, or rite of naming, giving 
the child a secret name besides the name for 
common use, which had to be auspicious if he 
were a Brahman, connected with power if a 
Ksatriya, with wealth if a Vaisya, or contemp- 
tible if a Sudra. Later, there were rites in con- 
nexion with first leaving the house, making the 
tonsure, etc. Other writers speak of the child 
being ceremonially washed, or dipped in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges or some other river {Laws of 
Mann , ii. 29, 30; Dutt, Civ. in Ancient India , 
London, 1893, i. 262 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben , 
Berlin, 1879, p. 320). Little is known of the birth 
ceremonies among the ancient Iranians beyond 
those already described, and the statements some- 
times made regarding the use of a kind of baptism 
may rest on erroneous renderings of passages in the 
sacred books (see Geiger, Civ. of E. Iran , London, 
1885, i. 56, and translator’s note). Beausobre 
{Bist. Manich, ., Amsterdam, 1734-39, lib. ix. cap. 6, 
sec. 16) says the child was carried to the temple, 
where the priest plunged it into a vessel of water, 
and the father gave it a name. Corresponding 
to the Hindu feeding with honey and butter is 
perhaps the old custom of giving the newly -born 
child some haoma- juice and aloes, in order to 
confer wisdom upon it, as well as to drive off 
fiends and evil spirits ( Sad ))ar, xxiv. ; Shayast la- 
Shayast, x. 15-16 ; and cf. Gomme, Eth. in Folk - 
lore , London, 1892, p. 129, for the purpose of this 
ceremonial feeding). Among modern Parsis there 
are no formalities in connexion with name-giving, 


| the mother conferring a name upon the child 
(Geiger, i. 57, translator’s note), although the 
joshi (astrologer) ‘first gives out the names the 
child can bear according to its affinity to the 
stars under whose influence it was born ’ (Karaka, 
History of the Parsis , London, 1884, i. 161-162). 
With them, the Bareshnum rite (see § 12 (2)) washes 
away all defilement contracted in the womb. 

. (7) Among the ancient pagan races of Europe 
similar customs were also found. The heathen 
i Teutons had a baptismal rite long before Christian 
influences had reached them. The ceremony took 
place immediately after birth, the father sprinkling 
the child, giving it a name, and consecrating it to 
the household gods. In this way he acknowledged 
it as his own, and after the rite the child could 
not be exposed, as it had now become one of the 
kin. The ceremony was known as vatni ausa, 
‘sprinkling with water’ (Grimm, Tent. Myth., 
London, 1880-83, ii. 592). References to the rite 
occur in the Chronicles. Snorro Sturleson ( Chron . 
c. 70) relates that a noble, in the reign of Harold 
Harfagr, took a newborn child, and, pouring water 
upon its head, called it Haco. Pope Gregory ill. 
directed the missionary Boniface how to proceed 
in such cases where this pagan baptism had already 
been used. Mallet [North. Antiq ., London, 1770, 
i. 335) rightly shows the true nature of such rites 
when he says they were intended to preserve chil- 
dren ‘from the sorceries and evil charms which 
wicked spirits might employ against them at the 
moment of their birth. The Celts also had 
similar customs ; and here the priest is more in 
evidence, although, as some think, the method of 
naming and the whole of Druidism were taken over 
from the non-Celtic races with whom the Celts 
found themselves in contact. Saga and legend 
alike give many instances of the Druid bestowing 
a name on the child from some casual circum- 
stance which had happened at the birth or after, 
— a method of name-giving common among various 
savage races. As with the Eskimos, the name was 
an entity, an actual substance put upon the child 
by the Druid. Occasionally, also, a baptismal rite 
is mentioned as performed by the Druid; e.g. 
Conall Cernach was so baptized (Windisch, Irische 
Texte , Leipzig, 1891-97, iff. 392, 423). There is no 
reason to think with M. D’Arbois de Jubainville 
{Rev. Celt. xix. 90), that there is here only a 
product of the imagination of the saga - writers, 
reflecting Christian ideas, since such a rite is so 
wide-spread in paganism, while (see (8) ) some trace 
of it still remains as a survival on Celtic ground 
(Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People , London, 1900, 
66 f. ; W. Stokes, Cdir Anmann [in Windisch, 
Irische Texte , iff.] sec. 251 ; and Academy , 1896, 
p. 137). The birth-ritual of the Greeks (among 
whom ritual purification occupied so large a place) 
was as follows : The child was at once bathed in 
water, sometimes mixed with oil or wine. On the 
fifth or seventh day, a more formal purification 
took place (the &fi^i8p6fua), and the child was also 
carried round the fire. On this day or on the 
tenth day, on the occasion of a family festival, 
which was also sacrificial, the father recognized 
the child, which (as in the Teutonic instance) 
could not then be exposed, and the name, usually 
that of a grandparent, was given (see scholium 
on Aristotle, Lysistr. 757). The Romans, on the 
Dies Lustricus, — the ninth day after birth for 
boys, the eighth for girls, — conferred a name on 
the child, which was passed through water, the 
nurse at the same time touching its lips and fore- 
head with saliva to avert magical and demoniac 
arts (Macrobius, Saturnalia , lib. i. cap. 16). 

(8) It is curious to observe how, occasionally, a 
pre-Christian rite remains as a superstitious ob- 
servance, even where Christian baptism is common. 
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A good example of this occurs among the Lapps, 
who, in heathen times, had a ceremony called 
lango (see more fully art. Birth, Firms and 
Lapps). This consisted in bathing or sprinkling 
the child with water in which alder- twigs had 
been placed, while a name was given to it, and 
it was placed under the protection of Sar&kha, 
the birth-goddess. At any illness the ceremony 
was repeated and a new name given. But when 
Christian baptism was introduced, the old rite 
was still continued privately, both by way of 
confirming the Christian rite and continuing the 
advantages supposed to be given by the heathen 
ceremony (Pinkerton, General Collection of . . . 
Voyages and Travels , London, 1808-1814, 1 . 483 ; 
Floss, i. 257, 258). Such a case as this distinctly 
points to the rationale of ethnic baptismal rites as 
already set forth, viz. a defence against evil in- 
fluences as well as a removal of * uncleanness.’ 
The baptismal ceremony of the pagan Celts already 
referred to has not altogether been destroyed by 
the use of the Christian rite; for even now, in 
remote districts, the following survival is found. 
After birth, the nurse drops three drops of water 
on the child’s forehead in Nomine . A temporary 
name is given until the real name is conferred in 
the Christian ceremony. This earlier baptism 
keeps ofl‘ fairies (evil influences) and ensures burial 
in consecrated ground. It is thus a clear survival 
of an earlier purificatory and protective rite, which 
at the same time admitted to the tribal religious 
privileges (Carmichael, Cannina Gadelica, 1900, 
i. 115)." The pagan rite also persists with the 
Lithuanian peoples on the Baltic coast. On the 
evening before the baptism by the priest, the child 
is bathed in warm water, while an old -woman 
kills a cock at the place where the child was born 
{L* Anthropologic, v. 713). 

8 . Suggested influence of Christian and Jewish 
rites . — Tile possibility of the derivation of some 
of these ethnic baptismal rites from Jewish or 
Christian sources should not be overlooked. Dr. 
Nassau suggests this in the case of the West 
African ceremonies ; nor is it improbable in this 
and in other cases when we consider the diffusion of 
belief, ritual, myth, folk-tale, or of art and indus- 
trial products outwards from various centres, and 
their ready acceptance by races at a great distance 
from such centres. But, on the other hand, simi- 
lar beliefs everywhere produce similar results, and 
the universality of the opinions regarding unclean- 
ness, the contagion of evil, and harmful spirits, as 
well as concerning the power of water, may quite 
easily have given rise to similar purificatory rites 
in various regions and religions, without any neces- 
sary recourse to imitation of Jewish or Christian 
rites. To these, name-giving was sometimes at- 
tached, here by accident, there by intention. 
Frequently, too, what makes these heathen rites 
appear so much to resemble the Christian sacra- 
ment is the use of Christian formulae in describ- 
ing them by those who have witnessed them and 
have been struck with the resemblances rather 
than with the differences. The universality and, 
in some cases, the antiquity of these rites point 
to their originality. 

9 , Religious and social aspect of the rites . — Ana- 
lyzing the various examples of ethnic baptism, 
we note several points. First, the purificatory 
washing frequently passes over into a mere sym- 
bolic act of sprinkling, a process analogous to 
the change in the Christian rite from dipping to 
pouring water over the candidate. Next, the re- 
ligious aspect of the rite is emphasized by the 
dedication of the child to the gods (Polynesia, 
Mexico, etc.); by the solemnity of the act; by 
its frequent performance by priest or medicine- 
man (various African tribes, Polynesians, Mexi- 


cans, Peruvians, Mayas, Tibetans, Chinese, 
Hindus, Iranians, and Celts), or by the father 
as house-priest ; by the use of ‘ medicine 5 in addi- 
tion to, or in place of, water ; and by the general 
intention of the rite as already pointed out. 
Lastly, the social aspect of the rite is emphasized 
in its public performance, occasionally by the 
headman of the community ; by the reception of 
the child into the kin ; by the feast held on the 
occasion, which is attended by the relatives ; and 
also by the common custom of naming after an 
ancestor. (For examples of name-giving by itself, 
accompanied by a feast attended by relatives, or 
as making the child a member 01 the kin, see 
Hind, Labrador , 2 vols., Lond. 1863, i. 286 ; JAI 
xix. 324 [Torres Straits ] ; BE, Third Report, p. 246 
[Oinahas, the child’s face is marked with the privi- 
leged symbolic decoration]; V Antkr op. x. 729 
[Borneo]). Thus ethnic baptism, accompanying 
the act of name-giving, cannot be considered as a 
casual rite, but must be regarded as one of con- 
siderable importance for the religious and social 
life of the child. The occasional performance of the 
rite by the mother or by other women of the tribe 
must have originated through the matriarchate 
and descent through the mother, 

10 . Baptism with blood.— The aspect of the bap- 
tismal rite as a formal admission into the clan or 
tribe is further seen in those cases where the child 
or, later, the youth is sprinkled with his father’s 
or kinsman’s, or with sacrificial, blood. Among 
the Caribs the newborn child was sprinkled with 
blood drawn from the father’s shoulder, to give it 
courage and generosity, and, since the life of the 
clan is in the blood, to admit it to the circle of 
the kin (Rochefort, Ees Antilles , 1660, p. 550). 
Among certain Australian tribes at the initiation 
of youths, it is customary for the older men to 
cut themselves and let the blood run upon the 
novice, the object being to strengthen him, or to 
transfuse the kin-life into him. Especially is this 
the case where the smearing with blood takes 
place after the pretended killing and restoration 
of the candidate, when he also receives a new 
name (Howitt, pp. 658, 668 ; Frazer, Totemism ; and 
for corresponding uses of blood, Spencer-Gillen b , 
p. 596 f.). Among the Alfoers the child is smeared 
with swine’s blood (Bastian, Die Volker der ostlichen 
Asien , Jena, 1866-1871, v. 270); and on the Gold 
Coast, rum (replacing blood) is squirted over him 
by the father (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 
1887, p. 233). The modern Arabs retain the custom 
from heathen times of washing a child’s forehead 
with the blood of an animal sacrificed to a saint 
whose favour has caused the child’s birth, and 
whose protection is thus expected to be given to 
him. There is also some idea of identifying the 
child with the sacrifice by which he is redeemed 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem . Bel., Chicago, 1902, p. 201). 
In heathen times this rite had greater significance 
as bringing the child within the stock; he was 
dedicated to the stock-god in connexion with a 
sacrifice, the blood of which was daubed on his 
head. The blood united god and child. The child 
was also named and its gums nibbed with masti- 
cated dates (symbolic food-giving rite, cf. § 7 ( 6 ), 
India, Persia) on the morning after its birth, 
probably by the priest. All these rites signified 
reception into the privileges, social and religious, 
of the kin -group (W. R. Smith, Kinship in 
Arabia, Cambridge, 1903, p. 152 f.). 

11 . Use of saliva.— The same intention of acknow- 
ledging kinship, and of bestowing it ceremonially 
through contact of the child with something be- 
longing to the kinsman, is seen in several rites 
where the child is rubbed with the saliva of a rela- 
tive or is spat upon. Actual examples in connexion 
with the giving of a name are found among the 
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Mandingos and Bambaras of West Africa, the 

D riest spitting thrice in the child’s face (Park, 
hterior Districts of Africa , Edin. 1860, p. 246). 
Among the Banyoro of Uganda, on the third or 
fourth day after the child is bom, the priest 
presents it to the ancestral spirits and begs their 
favour for it, accompanying each special request by 
spitting on the child’s body and pinching it (Sir EL. 
Johnston, Uganda Protectorate , Lond. 1902, ii, 
687). Muhammad is said to have done the same 
when he named his grandson IJasan (Ockley, 
Saracens *, Lond. 1847, p. 351). Persius, in his 
Satires (ii. 31), ridicules the female relative who 
rubs the baby’s forehead with saliva when it receives 
its name (see § 7 (7) for the Roman custom). The 
practice survives in the use of spittle in baptism in the 
early Church and in modern Roman Catholic usage, 
as well as in folk-custom in Europe. Here the in- 
tention is altered, and the purpose is to ward off 
the evil eye, spells, witches, and fairies. But this, 
which brings the custom into line with the general 
owers of water in this direction, is probably 
erivative. Saliva is in many other instances used 
to ward off evil, but it probably does so because it 
is a bond between two or more persons who thus 
form a strong array against the powers of evil 
(see Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii. 261 f.). 

12 . Baptism at initiation. — These social and 
religious aspects of the rite are also marked in the 
ceremonies at initiation to tribal or totem-group 
privileges, or to sacred mysteries. As an example 
of those initiatory rites, we may first refer to such 
a simple form as the sprinkling of girls who have 
just reached womanhood, as practised among the 
Basutos (Casalis, p. 267). This form of purifica- 
tion is analogous to the tatuing, scourging, fast- 
ing, etc., of other peoples, undergone by the boy or 
girl on arriving at puberty, as a means of driving 
out evil (see under these titles). We have noted 
that baptismal and cognate rites at birth or soon 
after have the effect of admitting the child into 
the community or into the religious privileges of 
the tribe. But sometimes this admission, however 
it is accomplished, is deferred until the dawn of 
manhood or womanhood, or a little earlier, or is 
repeated then, as in savage initiations to the 
totem clan or to the tribal mysteries (see Totem, 
Mysteries). In such cases the same ideas of 
purification from the infection of evil, sometimes 
by means of water, or again by sprinkling with or 
bathing in blood, by circumcision, or by simulated 
death and re-birth, are found, with the intention 
of introducing the postulant to a fuller life. 

(1) As an example of such ceremonies in the 
higher religions, the Brahmanic rites may be 
referred to. The ceremony of Upanaya , or initia- 
tion to the privileges of religion, took place when 
a boy had arrived at years of discretion. The 
guru asked the boy’s name, and, taking water, 
sprinkled his hands with it three times. In modem 
times the investiture with the threefold sacred 
thread, which is blessed by a Brahman, while texts 
from the sacred books are recited over it and it 
is sprinkled with holy water, is the chief part of 
this rite. Before this the boy is not called a 
Brahman ; but now he becomes ‘ twice-born ’ or 
regenerate, and it is open to him to read the sacred 
books, and to take part in prayers and in the re- 
ligious ceremonies (Manu, ii. 36 ; Dutt, L 263 ; M. 
Williams, Bet, Thought and Life in India , London, 
1883, p.358). 

(2) This ceremony resembles that of the Parsis, 
whose sacred books lav strong emphasis upon the 
undeanness contracted by the child in the womb 
of its mother (see § 2). In order to be free from 
all such defilement, it is necessary for each one at 
or before the age of 15 to perform the elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies of the Bareshnum, else at 


death he will not pass the Chinvat bridge. The 
rite includes sprinkling with gomez and washing 
with gomez and water (for the ceremony see SBE 
i.. 122 ; xviii.). About the same time, and still in 
view of the pre-natal defilement, the sacred girdle 
thread is assumed, ‘ to establish the wearer in the 
department of Ormazd, and to take him out of the 
department of Ahriman’ {Sad Bar, x.). The result 
of these ceremonies is to make the youth navazad, 
‘newly- born, 5 a term corresponding to the Brah- 
manic * twice-born,’ and to the view taken of such 
ceremonies elsewhere, while he now becomes a 
member of the community (West, Pahlavi Texts , 
i. 320, iii. 262 ; Shayast la-Shayast, x. 11). 

(3) A species of baptismal rite occurred as a 
formula of admission in separate religious societies 
or mysteries. Candidates for admission to the 
Egyptian mysteries of Isis were baptized by the 
priest, the result being purification and forgiveness 
of sins, ‘ [Sacerdos] stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
deducit ad proximas balneas et prius sueto lavacro 
traditum, prsefatus defim veniam, purissime circum- 
rorans abluit’ (Apuleius, Met . xi.). 

(4) In the ritual of the Orphic mysteries the 
mystic affirmed Zpupos is y 6X iirerov, 1 a kid I have 
fallen into milk,’ but the significance of the words 
is uncertain, and they do not seem to . point to a 
rite of immersion in milk. The use of milk in 
early Christian baptism — the newborn in Christ 
drinking the food of babes — may suggest a symbolic 
drinking of milk in the rite (for a discussion of the 
formula see Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Greek Pel., 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 596 f.). 

(5) But of all such purificatory rites the best 
known are those of the Greek Eleusinia, in which 
the initiation was most searching, and no one could 
be admitted to the celebration of the mysteries 
who had not undergone it, while to reveal these to 
the uninitiated was a criminal act. Purification 
by water was part of the preliminary rites, which 
were regarded as a kind of new birth. The candi- 
date bathed, and emerged from the bath a new 
man with a new name. This purification, or 
K&dapcns, is constantly referred to by the Greek 
Fathers, especially Clem. Alex., as a parallel to 
the Christian rite of baptism both in its nature and 
in its intended effects of admitting to a higher 
life, to the ‘Greater Mysteries’ {Strom, v. 71, 72). 
Whatever view of sin was held in the doctrine of 
the Mysteries, whether it was highly ethical or 
simply ceremonial, these purificatory rites freed 
the candidate from the stain of sin and prepared 
him for the revelation to come, while he himself 
was required to be dya66s eiicre^s ml ttyvos. By 
the preliminary ceremonies the candidates became 
reared, and were admitted to the reXtar^piov and 
the revelations which awaited them there (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus , Konigsberg, 1829 ; Foucart, Re- 
cherches sur les mystires d’Eleusis, Paris, 1895). 

(6) Similar purificatory rites entered into the 
ceremonies of the various Religious Associations 
which, entering Greece from the east, gained such 
a hold over the people. The candidate was ex- 
amined to prove whether he was * pure, pious, and 
good,’ dyvos eiicre^rjs Kay ad 6s, and all members who 
had become impure had to submit to purificatory 
rites. Such impurities were, however, material 
rather than moral, and correspond on the whole to 
those savage tabus which had to be removed by 
various rites. The eating of pork or garlic, con- 
nexion with a woman, contact with a corpse, the 
defilement of murder, are some 0 f those enumerated 
on inscriptions or in Greek writers. Purification 
was of different kinds, according to the society ; 
sometimes it was by means of water thrown on the 
head, as in savage baptismal rites. Plutarch de- 
scribes these vigorously as hvvapaX dyveial, dMaproi 
tcadapfioi, but all alike had to do with outward 
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purification alone. Theophrastus and Plutarch 
(■ Char . 16 ; de Super. 3) give an excellent picture of 
the man who was careful to perform all such puri- 
fications after every defilement, imaginary or real 
— ‘ Call the old woman who will purify thee by 
rubbing thee with bran and clay ; plunge in the 
sea and pass the day seated on the ground.’ 
Menander also refers to purifications by means of 
water drawn from three different sources, and into 
which salt and lentils had been thrown (Dcisi- 
daimon, fragp 3). Later, the philosophers explained 
them by saying they were the image of that purity 
of the soul which alone was agreeable to the 
gods (Cicero, de Leg . ii. 10) ; but their nature and 
intention obviously connect them with primitive 
purificatory and baptismal rites, and explain the 
existence of the latter as a preliminary of entrance 
to the Mysteries. 

Of all these associations, the initiatory rites of 
the worshippers of Sabazios, a Phrygian god, corre- 
sponding on the whole to Dionysus, are best known 
to us from the scorn which Demosthenes poured 
upon them (de Corona , 313). They are an excellent 
type of such initiatory baptismal rites as form our 
third class. The period is B.o. 315, and Demos- 
thenes says to /Ksehines : ‘ When you became a 
man, you assisted your mother in the initiations. 
At night you clothed yourself in a fawn-skin. 
You poured on the candidates water from a bowl , 
ou purified them, you rubbed them with clay and 
ran ; then you made them stand upright after the 
purification, and say, “ I have fled the evil, I have 
found a better ” 1 ($<pvyov kclk6v, eupov d/xeivoy). These 
rites, which had only the slenderest ethical value, 
led up to the revealing of the Mysteries and the 
sacred symbols of the association. The society 
which worshipped the Thracian goddess Cotytto 
was ridiculed under the title of pd-m-cu by drama- 
tists like Eupolis and poets like Juvenal, and the 
title suggests a purification by water similar to 
that practised by the worshippers of Sabazios 
(Foueart, Associatiom ret ckez les Crecs, Paris, 
1873). The daubing with clay or dirt is a common 
savage practice at initiations, and doubtless in the 
Mysteries it was a survival of some earlier primi- 
tive rite. In the Mandan mysteries the candidate 
was covered with clay and then washed (Gatlin, 
O-Kee-Pa, London, 1867, p. 21); the same is re- 
corded of the Busk festival of the Cree Indians — 
the ceremony removing them * out of the reach of 
temporal punishment for their past vicious con- 
duct * (Adair, Mist of Amer. Ina., London, 1875, 
p, 96 f.); in the Victorian and other Australian 
rites of initiation, as well as in Fiji, the body was 
covered with charcoal, mud, and clay, and then 
washed (Brough Smyth, Abor . of Viet. , London, 
1878, i. 60; Howitt, op. cit. p. 536); in Banks 
Island the youth is blackened with dirt and 
soot and then washed (Codrington, Melanesians , 
Oxford, 1891, p. 87) ; and a similar rite is referred 
to as occurring in West Africa (W. Eeade, Savage 
Africa London, 1863). Name-giving accompanies 
most of these ceremonies which introduce the 
candidate to a new life; the symbolism of re- 
moving the dirt is expressive of the passing from 
an old to a new life, 

(7) Mithraism, perhaps the most eclectic of all 
religious faiths, is frequently accused of borrowing 
many of its ceremonies from Christianity. The 
early Fathers, like the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in the case of the religions of Mexico and 
Peru, and of Buddhism, did not hesitate to say 
that Mithraism was the devil’s counterfeit of 
Christianity, as they described its rites with their 
ready resemblance to Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Communion. But while there may have been 
deliberate imitation, the actual rites were already 
in use both in Persia and Greece, and, as Cumont 


says, Mithraism was Parsisme helUnist The 
initiatory ceremonies were many — by blood, by fire, 
by fasting ; while, as in many savage mysteries, 
death and resurrection were simulated as typifying 
the dawn of a better life. The purification by 
water washed away sin, and was thus a kind of 
adult baptism, while the later stage of sealing the 
candidate’s forehead as the mark of his initiation 
to the grade of ‘soldier/ was compared by Ter- 
tullian to the rite of confirmation (Cumont, 
Mysteries of Mitkra, Chicago, 1903, p. 157). We 
may refer, finally, to a baptism or blood, the 
Taurobolium, used for purification, whether per- 
sonally or by proxy, as well as in initiating the 
candidate to the rites of the Great Mother, which 
became so popular all over the Roman Empire 
at the dawn of Christianity. The underlying idea 
of the Taurobolium (q.v.) bears a curious resem- 
blance to the doctrine of regeneration in Christian 
life. The candidate was seated in a trench under- 
neath an open grating on which a bull was sacri- 
ficed. The blood, as it fell through the roof, 

f ushed all over him, and he was then declared to 
e re-born. Monuments which commemorate this 
baptismal rite on the part of its grateful recipients, 
speak of him by whom it was received as ‘re- 
generate/ renatus in externum Taurobolio ( Pru- 
dent! us, Peristeph. x. 101 f. ; Saint e-Croix, MysHres 
du paganisms, Paris, 1817, i. 95). Whether original 
or imitated from Christianity, these later classic 
Mysteries speak of the growing need of a new life 
and of certitude in matters of faith. These were 
supplied by Christianity, and, after a long struggle, 
it gave the deathblow to the pagan Mysteries. 

13 . Ethnic rites in folk-custom.— Finally, refer- 
ence must be made to the superstitious views 
entertained by European peasants regarding 
Christian baptism. These are a direct inheritance 
from pre-Christian beliefs as to the vulnerability 
of the newly-born child to attack from evil spirits 
until certain rites, such as those enumerated above, 
have been performed. Christian baptism, taking 
the place of those earlier baptismal rites, has in folk- 
belief been credited with their efficacy ; the beliefs 
concerning them have been directly transferred to 
it ; and the unanimity as concerns this transfer- 
ence is seen by the similarity of the superstitions 
among Celts, Scandinavians, Germans, Slavs, and 
the Latin-speaking races. With the first three 
groups fairies are feared, and they have taken the 
place of evil spirits. These have great power over 
.an unbaptized child ; hence the utmost precautions 
are taken to guard it from their power, and to pre- 
vent its being stolen away and an ugly changeling 
left in its place. Baptism, however, is the com- 
plete safeguard against these terrors. Among the 
last two groups it is generally some evil demon or 
witch whose power over the child is neutralized 
by baptism ; with some of the Slavs and with the 
Greeks (a survival from classical times) it is the 
Lamia , regarded as a being half -demon, half- witch, 
who has power over the unbaptized. But even 
where the fairy belief is prevalent, the witch’s 
power over the unbaptized is also feared. In early 
mediaeval times, witch and wise-woman and mid- 
wife were hardly discriminated ; all alike were the 
survival of the priestesses of a goddess of fertility, 
to whom an occasional sacrifice of a child was 
made. This custom survived as a vague belief 
that witches took a toll of unbaptized children on 
Walpurgis night (Grimm, op. cit iil, 1060-1061 ; 
Pearson, Chances of Death, London, 1897, ii. passim). 
But in all cases the real power of fairy, demon, or 
witch over the unbaptized child lay in this, that 
the child was yet a pagan, and therefore, until it 
had been received into the Christian fold, was the 
natural prey of those who were clearly pagan 
witches, fairies, and demons. This is emphasized 
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in the fact that the child, till baptized, is in Sicily 
and Spain called by some name signifying its un* 
regenerate character — Jew, Moor, Turk, Fagan, or 
(in Greece) Drakos (see Hartland, Science of Fairy 
Tales , London, 1891, p. 100 f.). In Greece, too, it is 
believed that an unbaptized child may disappear 
as a snake. This belief in the unbaptized child’s 
being a pagan is further illustrated by the idea, 
found in various parts of England and in Scotland, 
that such children, if they die, become fairies, or 
that their souls wander about restlessly in the air 
till the day of judgment, as well as in the curious 
16th cent. Irish custom of leaving the male child’s 
right arm unchristened so that it might deal a 
deadlier blow. All these customs denote not only 
the survival of paganism and its ideas in Chris- 
tianity, but also the continued struggle between 
the two forces when the latter had ostensibly 
triumphed (see a paper by G. L. Gomme, Folk- 
Lore, lii. 17). 

Literature. — Ploss, Das Kind , vol. !., Berlin, 1882; E. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture S, vol. II., London, 1891 ; Baringf- 
Gonld, Origin and Development of Religious Belief , London, 
1869-70, i. 397 ff.; MacCulloch, Comparative Theology , London, 
1902, ch. xii.; Nassau, Fetichismin West Africa , 1904, p. 212 f. ; 
Grey, Polynesian Mythology , 1855, p. 32; Mallet, Northern 
Antiquities , Eng. tr., London, 1770, i. 335. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BAPTISM (New Testament). — The term * bap- 
tism * does not occur in the LXX, either in its more 
general (p awna/ibs) or more special form {Sdunafia). 
While the verb pdw reiv, ‘ to dip ’ or 1 immerse 5 
( e.g . Ex 12 22 , Lv 4 6 * 17 , Job 9 81 ), occurs there fre- 
quently, we find the intensive pawrlfap — with which 
alone we are concerned when dealing with baptism 
— only four times : twice in a literal sense, of 
bathing (2 K 5 14 , Jth 12 7 ), once metaphorically 
(Is 2I 4 7] dvopta fie pawrlfei, cf. Mk 10 ssf \ Lk 12 50 ), and 
once of ritual lustration (Sir 31 80 [S4 25 ] pawTitf/ievos 
awb vsKpov).* The earlier and more usual word for 
such lustration is Xotfe<r0cu (Lv 14 8f * cf. Jn 

X3 10 , He 10 22 XeXovcr/xiifoi rb <rG>n a ijSan icadapqi), the 
middle voice denoting the active participation of 
the subject of purification, as also in the NT use 
of diroXofiecrdai in connexion with baptism (Ac 22 16 , 
I Co 6 U ). But with the NT pawTlfav emerges 
prominently and without any explanation of its 
specific sense, viz. thorough washing for religious 
cleansing, as though this were already fixed by 
the current usage of later Judaism, of which 
Sir 31 30 is itself a significant Instance (cf. Lk ll 38 , 
Mk 7 4 ). Both forms of the substantive, pawner fibs, 
pdwnap.a, occur, the former in a more general sense 
(Mk 7 4 , He 9 10 , cf. 6 a where the specific meaning 
is included), the latter in the specific sense of 
* cleansing rite of initiation ’ into a new religious 
status (defined by the context), whether John’s or 
Christ’s (Mk 1 4 H, Lk 7 29 20 4 , Ac l 22 10 87 13 24 18 25 19 8f *, 
Ro 6 4 , Eph 4 B , Col 2 12 , 1 P 3 21 ). Naturally pdwnrrya 
becomes the regular ecclesiastical term for the rite, 
along with Xovrpbv (‘washing,’ later passing into 
the more concrete sense oi ‘laver, lavacrum), 
already found in Sir 31 80 [34 s5 ], cf. Ca4 2 6® W ; thus 
\ovrpbv rod Udaros (Eph S 26 ), X. wd\iyyeve<rla$ (Tit 3®). 

i. Sources. — In what follows we have to do, 
not with ritual washings or lustrations generally, 
but only with that special form of religious 
washing which admitted to the Christian sphere 
or community. Accordingly we say nothing about 
the prevalence, both on Semitic and non-Semitic 
soil, of such lustrations (like those of the Essenes) 
as have no bearing on baptism as a public rite of 
incorporation into a religious fellowship with God 
and man, and that once for all. In fact we need 
begin our study no further back than the point 
at which the term first emerges in the Bible — 

* In 2 K 6 14 efiairTlcraro translates ‘dip,* and in Is 21 4 
pam-i&t paraphrases nya, * fall upon, startle/ The Heb. original 
of Judith and of Sir 81^0 is no longer extant 


the baptism of John the Baptist, and what it 
assumes. 

(a) TAe baptism of John and its associations.— 
OT religion rests upon the notion of a covenant 
relation between Jahweh the God of Israel and 
Israel as a people or religious unit. When the 
actual state of Israel was in accord with the will 
of God, as expressed in the Torah unfolding the 
contents of His covenant, then Israel was ‘right- 
eous’ and in the enjoyment of ‘salvation,’ or full 
well-being as determined by Divine favour. But 
such a state, conceived as indicated by obvious 
national prosperity, was felt to have been fully 
realized only at intervals in the past, and was 
certainly not Israel’s when John the Baptist 
appeared. For was not the alien in power in the 
Holy Land ? It was felt, also, that only by that 
supreme intervention of God, as Israel’s true King, 
which was thought of as His Messianic Kingdom, 
—and beyond which there was no further horizon, 
— could that betterment or ‘redemption of Israel’ 
come for which all true Israelites longed and 
waited. Yet the best among them, and John in 
particular, knew that only through a radical 
change in the nation’s religious state, in conduct 
both public and private, could this deliverance be 
reached. Messiah would come only to a righteous 
Israel, fit and ready for God’s holy rule in its 
midst. Hence a general repentance towards God 
and His covenant, such as the prophets of old had 
called for, was needed ere the Spirit of the Lord 
could be ‘ poured forth ’ in that fullness which was 
to mark the Messianic age. John stood forth, 
then, in the spirit of those prophets, to preach his 
‘ baptism of repentance ’ — a repentance symbolized 
by cleansing with water (Jer 4 14 , Ezk 36^®, 
Zee 13 1 ) — with a view to the near approach of 
‘the Kingdom of God.’ Such a baptism was 
primarily corporate in idea, relative to salvation 
as of a holy people— an Israel answering to its 
idea as in vital covenant with its God. This is 
the main reason, at least, why Jesus was able to 
accept John’s ‘ baptism of repentance ’ without any 
feeling of sin save in a corporate sense. To Him 
personally it was but an act of obedience to a 
Divine ordinance — * a righteousness ’ (Mt 3 1 ®). 
But as yet salvation, even for Israel, was only 
a promise conditional upon obedience to Messiah 
when He should be manifested, and with Him the 
Kingdom or real Sovereignty of God. Hence 
John claimed no saving virtue for his baptism, 
only a certain preparedness when it was the 
outward sign of an inward penitence; the real 

g ift of a new experience was to come with the 
igher order of ‘ baptism ’ which Messiah Himself 
would impart. This was not to be with ‘water’ 
at all, but with Holy Spirit, i.e. a holy inspiration 
of soul, such as the prophets had foretold (Mk l 8 , 
cf. Mt 3 11 , Lk 3 10 ‘ holy spirit and fire ’). 

(b) The relation of Messiah's baptism to the Fore- 
runner's.— Oi this contrast, however, there was at 
first no sign in Christ’s ministry. While not 
Himself administering water- baptism, like His 
forerunner, Jesus permitted His disciples (them- 
selves doubtless baptized by John [cf. Lk 7 2jf *, 
Jn l 85 ®*], and so forward to do for their new 
Master’s preaching what John had done to seal 
his own) to do so for a time, i.e . during the 
preliminary stage when He was preaching parallel, 
as it were, with John (Jn 3 22ff * 4 lf *). During this 
period Jesus’ message was outwardly the same as 
John’s in tenor, viz. ‘ Repent ye ; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 4 17 , cf. Mk l 18 , which is 
perhaps . rather less accurate here). Such a 
practice, however, seems confined to the early 
Judaean preaching ; we find no trace of it in the 
later stages, which began with John’s imprison- 
ment and Jesus’ return to Galilee (Mk 1 14 ||). 
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Baptism never appears among the conditions of 
discipleship {e.g. Mt 8 21f# , Lk 9 59 ' 02 ) ; and this 
silence can hardly be accidental. "We find instead, 
in final interviews with the inner circle, promise 
of a Spirit-baptism, to which John had referred 
as distinctive of Messiah (see Lk S4 43 , Ac l 4f * ll 16 , 
Jn 20 22 , cf. Jn 14-16). But nothing is said as to 
water-baptism as entering into Messianic baptism 
(the two are contrasted in Ac l 0 II 10 ), which is 
referred to in terms recalling His own words 
about the purely spiritual baptism of suffering 
(Mk 10 3Sf *!|). Christ's direct sanction, then, for 
water-baptism by His followers after His own 
earthly life (Jn 3® does not apply here) must 
depend on our view of Mt 28 1S [Mk 16 16 not being 
an original part of Mark's Gospel]. 

There is no real .ground for doubting the authenticity of 
Mt SS 1S as part of Mfc/s Gospel in its final form (cf. F. H. Chase 
'In J TkSt vi 483 ff.). But this is far from settling its historicity 
as a word of Jesus Himself. The clause touching baptism as 
part of the ‘ diacipling ’ of Vail the nations ' might easily arise 
as merely descriptive and directive of the Church's actual 
practice in the matter, whenever and wherever this Gospel was 
composed. For the same reasons it cannot be held to settle 
the question of the formula originally used (see the careful 
.discussion in Rsndtorff, Die Taufe im UrchrUtentwn , 1905, 
p. 39 IT., for both points). Further, had Paul known of such a 
commission to baptise, he could hardly have said, as he does 
in 1 Go JW 1 Christ did not commission me to baptize, but to 
evangelize/ Cf. p. 381*. 

(c) Apostolic This, in its conjunction 

of water- baptism with the Spirit sensibly out- 
poured, seems due to the Apostles' own initiative, 
like other primitive Christian rites, the forms 
of which were adopted instinctively from their 
Jewish training. Thus when, on the crucial Day 
of Pentecost, the Messianic Spirit described in 
J1 2 s8fL was felt to be * poured out' upon Messianic 
Israel, in fulfilment of Jesus' promise and in 
ratification of His Messianic dignity (Ac 2 s3 ' 80 ), it 



you get baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah 
unto remission of your sins, and ye shall receive 
the free gift of the Holy Spirit/ and so escape the 
fate of * this crooked generation ’ — revealed as 
such in its treatment of Messiah. This thought 
connected itself with the closing words of the 
passage just cited from Joel : * And it shall be, 
that whosoever shall invoke the name of the Lord 
shall be saved/ i.e. from wrath in 4 the day of the 
Lord, the great and notable day/ There was a 
recognized connexion between solemn invocation 
of the Lord as Protector and the rite of baptism. 
Possibly this had existed in John's baptism; it 
certainly did so in that of proselytes, with which 
the former was perhaps felt to have affinity — an 
affinity which affronted Pharisees and scribes (Lk 
l m ). Thus Maimonides ( Issure Biah> 13) says: 
‘ Israel was admitted into covenant by three things ; 
namely, by circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice. 
Circumcision was in Egypt. . . . Baptism was in the 
wilderness before the giving of the Law, for it is 
said: 44 Thou shalt sanctify them . . . and let 
them wash their garments . . So, whenever a 
Gentile desires to enter the Covenant of Israel 
and place himself under the wings of the Divine 
Majesty, and take the yoke of the Law upon him, 
he must be circumcised and baptized, ana bring a 
sacrifice/ This passage bears directly upon the 
baptism of Gentile Christians; but it casts light 
also on the genesis of Jewish Christian baptism; 
for, apart from circumcision, the cases were largely 
parallel. Sinful Israelites, too, needed to re-enter 
the covenant in a deeper sense (‘the new covenant' 
of Jer 31 31 *', Mk 14* \\, 1 Co II 20 )— on the basis of 
Messiah's * sacrifice ' for them (Is 53 4flr *, cf. Ac 8 SOff -, 

. He 9-10) — so placing themselves ‘ under the wings 
of the Shekinah ' for protection (cf. He 6 1 ‘ Bepent- 
ance from dead works and faith fixed upon God/ 


and Ac 20 21 ‘ Bepentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus'), and pledging themselves 
to obedience to the Lord's will, under the yoke of 
His Law ; and in this connexion the ‘clean water' 
of Ezk 36 25ff * would readily occur to mind (cf. 
Zee 13 1 ). Here the words of Ananias to Saul are 
instructive : ‘ Arise, get thyself baptized (middle 
voice, as usual), and so wash away from thyself 
thv sins, invoking his name ' (Ac 22 18 ). 

How fundamental was this conception of water- 
baptism as denoting, on the one hand, confession 
of sins and renunciation of the old, false allegiance 
they involved, and, on the other, confession orJesus 
as Messiah or Lord (as J ah well was Israel's Lord) 
and loyalty to the new and true allegiance (cf. 
Ac 2G 21 ), appears from Bo 10 8ff % in allusion to the 
act of baptism. In that passage Christians are 
described as ‘those who invoke Jesus as Lord/ 
J1 2 n being cited in support of the descrip- 
tion (cf. Ac 9 W * 21 ). ‘ With the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation ’ (Bo I0 10 ) ; that is the 
outward or objective side of the faith in the heart 
on which ‘ righteousness ' is bestowed, and which 
expresses itself both in the water of baptism and 
in the word of the mouth to which Paul here 
directs attention. The very phrasing of this 

E arallel statement suggests that salvation was at 
rat thought of mainly in its collective aspect 
(in keeping with OT religion). It was the com- 
munity^ state of true prosperity, in which through 
confession of faith in baptism— /rom, the old sinful 
state to the new, holy, or consecrate one— the 
justified individual came to participate. Indeed, 
J udaeo - Christians tended always to realize this 
objective side of admission to the covenant sphere 
of ‘ the saints’ (cf. Col 1 18L ‘who rescued us from 
the sway (££awla) of darkness, and transferred 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love; in 
whom we have the redemption, the remission of 
sins') more than the subjective side of the 
believer's fitness, qua believer, for such admission, 
formally and definitively, in the act and article of 
baptism, ‘sealed' by manifest Holy Spirit power 
or inspiration. Hence, though Paul's teaching as 
to baptism starts from the common basis of 
primitive Judseo- Christian thought, it goes far 
further in inwardness and psychological analysis ; 
and it is needful to study the two types of repre- 
sentation apart, when we come to consider more 
closely the significance attaching to the rite and 
its symbolism. 

Baptismal * laying on of hands * confirms the view of baptism 
as simply an Apostolic practice derived from Jewish usage. As 
referred to in He 6 2 » ‘doctrine of baptisms (Christian and 
Jewish, e.g. John’s, cf. Jn 32®, Ac 19 2ff *) and of laying on of 
hands,' it is a piece of Jewish Embolism for which no word of 
Christ can be cited, adopted to express union between the new 
believer and the holy community. As such it constituted the 
psychological moment when the Messianic gift, or Spirit- 
baptism, was, as a rule, experienced (Ac 8 17 19®, yet see 
for ‘ the rift ’ before baptism and apart from laying on of 
hands). There is no evidence that this act was confined to 
Apostles (the case in Ac 8 15ff * is exceptional, as the admission 
through Apostles of a new class of believers, the Samaritans) ; 
it might be performed by any member of the Spirit-bearing 
community. This appears not only from Ac 9 17fc (cf. S 38 ) but 
also from 1 Co l**, where Paul could not so have spoken had he 
performed this most impressive part of baptism in the case of 
his Corinthian converts generally. It was an edifying symbol, 
with no constant or essential relation (save, perhaps, in the 
minds of the simpler sort) to Spirit-baptism, God’s ‘seal* of 
‘ownership’ upon His ‘heritage' in * the sainte* (Eph l* 4 ** 8 , 
cf. Tit 214). 

2. Significance of baptism. — (a) One , yet various . 
— From the first, and in all circles, baptism im- 
plied definite identification with Jesus as Messiah 
or Lord, the head of the Messianic kingdom or 
the Body, the determinative centre of life for the 
whole spiritual organism. After ‘ baptism in the 
name of the Lord/ a man was regarded as ‘in 
Christ’ or ‘in the Lord/ Jesus the Christ was 
Himself the Covenant (Is 49 s ) for His own, and He, 
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as Lord, became the very sphere of the religions 
personality of the baptized, hence fitly called 
* Christians/ The metaphor of the marriage bond, 
used in the OT of the moral union between 
Jahweh and Israel, is in the NT applied to the 
relation between Christ and the Church; and 
baptism was as the marriage rite, openly sealing 
for the individual this intimate spiritual relation 
already virtually present in faith, as marriage is 
in plighted love (Eph S 28 ' 32 , cf. 1 Co 6 17 ‘he that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit’). The 
matter was, however, conceived rather differently 
in different circles. Jewish Christians viewed 
baptism mainly on its objective or collective side, 
through the OT associations of covenant and 
Messiah, as related to the solidarity of Israel, 
the chosen people ; while Paul thought more of 
the subjective and personal side, bound up with 
his profound idea of faith as the bond between the 
believer and his spiritual Head, ‘ our life ’ (Col 3 4 ). 
But to both baptism was corporate in idea, 4 into 
one body ’ (1 Co 12 13 , cf. 10 lf *), while repentance and 
faith were presupposed in the baptized, by Jewish 
Christians no less than by Paul. Still the differ- 
ence of emphasis remains, and shows itself in the 
figures used, Paul’s being the more experimental 
or psychological. He alone could pen passages 
like Ro Gal 2 19 ~ 21 , implying such spiritual 

identity with Christ by faith as resulted in his dis- 
tinctive metaphor of baptism as formally marking 
transition from death to new life (Bo 6 lfft , 2 Co 
5 14 " 17 , cf. 1 P 3 21 4 lf - I s - m ‘ 2 2 , which are probably 
adaptations of Pauline ideas to a less mystical 
mode of thought). 

( b ) The 'psychological side of baptism. — In all 
attempts to extract from the NT a connected view 
of primitive baptismal thought and practice, we 
must never forget its essentially experimental 
nature. Really to enter into its meaning, we 
must enter the very souls of the primitive Chris- 
tians and share their experiences. In so doing, 
we get our best aid from analogous fresh Chris- 
tian beginnings, whether in revivals of religious 
life, as seen, e.g., in George Fox’s Journal , or on 
the more virgin soil of the mission field. While the 
former analogy warns us against exaggerating the 
value of the rite, as compared with the Spirit-bap- 
tism — the distinctive Christian element (Ac l c ), — 
the latter saves us from divorcing the inner reality 
altogether from the outer symbol. Due proportion 
between the two is preserved by the vital experi- 
ences of mission converts,in relation both to previous 
state and to alien environment. So seen, baptism is 
the seal by which life-giving faith (as in Abraham’s 
circumcision, Ro 4 10f *) is ratified, and so confirmed 
through a definitive act in which consciousness of 
separation from the sphere of moral deadness, and 
unto that of full moral life, is enhanced and made 
the more effective for the subsequent ‘walk in 
newness of life.’ It is thus truly an ‘efficacious 
seal’ for faith, yet only for faith. It completes 
and makes more vivid the experience of * regenera- 
tion ’ — both objective, as between the old social 
world and the new, and subjective, as between two 
inner states of the soul. So is it ‘regenerative 
washing and Holy Spirit renewal * (Tit 3 5 ) in an 
experimental, a religiously real sense; it is the 
final stage in experience of ‘ salvation 9 (in prin- 
ciple) from self and ‘the world’ to God and His 
Kingdom of Christian fellowship. 

( c ) Symbol and sacrament . — It is not a bare 
symbol, as of something already complete, but a 
sacrament, i.e. a symbol conditioning a present 
deeper and decisive experience of the Divine grace, 
already embraced by faith. But all is psychologi- 
cally conditioned, being thereby raised above the 
level of the magical or gwasi-physical conception 
of sacramental grace, native to paganism, but alien 


to perfected Hebraism — the religion of revelation 
and faith. 

The recent attempt of the strict ‘religious-historical* school 
m Germany and elsewhere to trace the influence of the magical, 
non-ethical notion of sacraments, prevalent in the ‘ syncretist ’ 
or mixed religious consciousness of the age, upon the NT 
writers and their circles, is for the most part mistaken. It 
minimizes the Hebraic basis of primitive Christianity, not only 
in Palestine, but also outside it. In particular, it fails to read 
Paul’s language sufficiently in relation to his personal experi- 
ence and essential teaching of faith as the uni versal coefficient 
of all spiritual blessing (ex iriareias els iriartv, Ro 1*7) ; while it 
does not distinguish enough between Paul’s own belief and the 
suggestions of terminology used by him in becoming * to the 
Greeks a Greek.’ In a word, it confuses Paul the missionary 
with Paul the theologian. The only excuse for this theory as 
regards baptism lies in false exegesis of a single passage, 1 Co 
1529, where Paul in passing seized upon an arg . ad horn . from 
a usage existing among his Christian converts, without mean- 
ing to give it his positive sanction (see 1134 for minor abuses as 
left over against his own coming). On the whole subject see 
Rendtorff, Die Taufe im (Trchristentum, pp. 16-37. 

# 3* The baptismal formula. — To sum up : as bap- 
tism bad in Judaism come to mean purificatory 
consecration , with a twofold reference — from an 
old state and to a new — , so was it in Christianity. 
It denoted (1) the convert’s attitude towards his 
past sinful state with its ‘ dead works,’ or towards 
God as sinned against (He 6 1 , Ac 20 21 ) — repent- 
ance ; and (2) his new attitude, faith towards God 
(He 6 1 ) or Christ (Ac 20 21 ), as the ground of hope 
for the future, of which Christ’s resurrection was 
the guarantee or type (cf. I P 3 21 ). The practical 
effect was remission of past sins or justification, 
the token of which was the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
in sensible experience, as marking Divine accept- 
ance of the new subject of Messiah’s Kingdom. 

All this is present in germ in Peter’s words 
(Ac 2 38 * 40 ), ‘Repent, and let each of you get 
himself baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto remission of sins,’ etc. The phrase ‘in the 
name ’ now calls for closer consideration. It is 
clear from contemporary usage (e.g. Ac 1 1S , Rev 3 4 
ll 13 ) that ‘name’ was an ancient synonym for 
‘ person.’ Parallels, moreover, from the colloquial 
Greek of the time show that the expression ‘in 
the name’ was itself widely used, especially in 
solemn or formal connexions, and with special 
reference to proprietorship. Thus a payment is 
made els tivo/ud nvos, ‘ into so-and-so’s account ’ ; 
a petition is presented els rd roO ftacriXtws 6vofia t ‘ to 
the king’s person’; and, still more significantly 
in our connexion, soldiers swear ‘in the king’s 
name’ (Rendtorff, op. cit. p. 9f.). Such solemn 
invocation of the king’s name in token of personal 
allegiance answers exactly to one marked aspect 
of baptism (cf. 2 Ti 2 3f *), which was further de- 
veloped in Christian thought after the Apostolic 
Age, in the notion of the militia Christi (see 
Hamack’s monograph so entitled). Only, in primi- 
tive Christian baptism, * the name,’ possibly as sum 
of the Divine perfections (cf. Ps 115 1 where ‘ mercy’ 
and ‘truth’ are elements of God’s name), was 
invoked, in the first instance, for mercy and pro- 
tection. In any case the formula ‘in the name 
of,’ with or without associations from OT usage 
(=o»J> rather than so Dalman), came to have in 
all Christian circles — though with different shades 
of thought, as between typical Jews and others — 
the pregnant sense of identification between the 
baptized and Him in whose name baptism took 
place. The one became thereby the personal pro- 
perty of the other, as part of the people of peculiar 
possession (\abs els Tcepnrolrjatv with other synonyms 
ml P 2 9f * ; 7r€piovcnos, Tit 2 14 ) and the ‘ bondservant’ 
of the true Lord (see 2 Co 4®), as all NT writers 
agree in putting it. That this was the essence of 
the matter appears from the very title, ‘the Lord 
Jesus,’ usual among Gentile converts, just as ‘the 
Christ’ or ‘Christ Jesus’ was in more Jewish 
circles. ‘The Lord Jesus’ seems, indeed, to grow 
out of the central phrase of the baptismal con- 
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fession, viz., ‘Jesus is Lord/ Beading 1 Co 12 s 

* No man can say K bows 5 177 crofo save in Holy Spirit * 
(ef. l 2b 6 11 }, in the light of Ro HP * If thou con- 
fess “the utterance” (pftaa, more fully rb p. rrjs 
7 rl(TT€u$ 6 K 7 jpvff(rojU€p) in thy month (phrases just 
quoted from Dt 30 H , cf. Epli 5 m * cleansing it with 
the washing of water 4v jfiftart), to wit, Kbpias 
’iTfo-aus (cf. Ph 2 n ), and believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from out the dead (in proof of 
Messianic Lordship, Ro I 4 ), thou shalt be saved ’ — 
one perceives this dearly. * Christ Jesus,’ as distinct 
from ‘Jesus Christ’ (= Jesus the Christ), perhaps 
arose from a similar Jewish Christian form of con- 
fession, ‘Jesus is Christ (Messiah)’ — whence ‘one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism 5 (Eph 4 5 ), But did 
the formula used in baptism, els rb Svojua rod K vpLov 
'Irpov (Ac 8 ie 19 5 , 1 Co 6 n ), embrace more than 
this distinctive element, having, for instance, such 
explicit reference to the unity of God as must 
have been the heart of proselyte baptism? This 
is suggested not only by I Co 8 s {ijpuv els 6c6s, 6 
rtiTpp, 4% ob rb, xdvra. ml iffiets els atrrbv, ml els 
Kvptos, 'lijtrovs Xpiarbs, Bl ob rk T&vra ml rpxeh bi 
airroy, cf, Eph 4 5f *), but also by the constant dual 
form of Apostolic salutations and benedictions 
(cf. Rev 14 1 ‘having his name and the name 
of his Father written on their foreheads’). The 
use of a Trinitarian formula of any sort is not 
similarly suggested, in spite of 2 Co 13 14 . Ac 19"*- 5 
tells against any view that explicit reference to 
the Holy Spirit occurred in baptism : so also 
1 Co 6 U . it is probable, then, that God the 
Creator was in some way confessed in baptism 
(cf. Hernias, Aland. i. 1 : ‘ First of all yield belief 
[rlcrciwov] that God is one,’ etc.); yet exactly in 
what form remains an open Question, one which 
depends upon another, to which attention has 
recently been directed (see A. Seeberg, Der Kate- 
chmnus tier Ur christ enheit, 1903). 

4. Procedure in baptism. — Here light is cast 
forward by Jewish proselyte baptism and back- 
ward by sub- Apostolic Christian usage, both of 
which make it unlikely that baptism was a bare 
rite of confessing a sacred Name, followed by 
immersion in water. This were too formal and 
abstract a conception to suit the intense moral 
reality of the religious crisis in question. The 
rite itself had a concrete setting of ethical exhorta- 
tion and pledging, to which missionary experience 
of all ages affords parallels. According to this 
conception, the confession Kbpios ’I tja-ods was pro- 
bably the answer of practical allegiance, given by 
the candidate for baptism, to instruction in the 
rudiments of Christian piety, on lines best indicated 
by the ‘Two Ways’ of Life and Death, preserved 
in expanded form in the first half of the Didache. 
Thus the confession in baptism (‘in the name of 
the Lord,’ Did. 9 6 , and perhaps originally in 7 1 
likewise) pledged the baptized to trie Christian 
obedience (cf. Justin, Apol. 6, piovv otirws dvvacr&ai 
(nrurx* ’&rrm) — a pledge which may have been weekly 
renewed in early Christian worship, at least in 
certain regions. For in Bithynia-Pontus, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s Epistle of c. 112 A.D., the Christians 
used in their Lord’s Day morning meeting to 

* pledge themselves with a solemn oath ( sacramento 
se obstringere) not to the commission of any crime, 
but to avoidance of theft, robbery, adultery, breach 
of faith, denial of deposit when called upon.’ This 
is most suggestive, not only as to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship as profoundly ethical 
in tone, but also as to the obligations undertaken 
in baptism, no doubt in very solemn and explicit 
fashion, including the witness of those best able 
to answer (sponsors) for the candidate’s good faith 
and fitness. Thus the Didache , after giving the 
‘Two Ways,’ continues: ‘All these things first 
pronounce and so baptize/ a practice probably 


referred to in Mt 28 19 ‘Disciple all nations, 
baptizing them into the name . . teaching 
(Scbdo-Koyres) them to observe all the precepts I have 
given to you’ {6<m 4verei\dpi}v=& dibaxh K vplov con 
sisting or tvroXal). There is, moreover, hardly a 
doubt that the bulk of the ‘Two Ways/ as found 
in the Didache and related documents, goes back 
to the J ewish ethical instruction, on a monotheistic 
basis, given to proselytes among the Diaspora, 
under the figure of a Way of Life and a Way of 
Death set before men, found in the OT, but also 
among Greek moralists. To this, in its earliest 
Christian form, reference may be found even in 
the Pauline letters ( e.g . 2 Th 2 15 wapadbcrets ks 4 Bl- 
ddx&pre, Ro 16 17 robs . . . Trapk ryv StSaxw ty 
vjxeis ifJL&dere toiovptcls, where 5txo<rracrtcu and cncdv- 
BaXa are in view, 1 Co 4 17 rks obobs /xov rks 4v 
XpL<rrtp [’IijoroO], mQCas iravraxov 4v wdcry iiocXycrlq, 
dioda-Kw). Most significant is the language of 
Ro 6 15t % where occurs the notion of prior ‘bond- 
service’ to sin ‘unto death/ followed by obedi- 
ence to a tvttos biSaxys issuing in new ‘ bond 
service ’ to ‘ righteousness/ or to God and Christ, 
and the end ‘life eternal.’ So again 2 Ti 2 19 
* Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord 
forthwith abstain from iniquity/ which is the 
human side of the seal placed on God’s firm 
‘foundation’ of piety among men. All this sug- 
gests such a formal renunciation of the service of 
Sin as the Way of Death, and a placing of oneself 
under obedience to Christ as Lord, as emerges 
after the sub-Apoatolic age in the abrenuntiatio 
diaboli < and the ranging of oneself with Christ 
{Xpiartp o-vurdo-tfopcu ; cf. tire Two Ways of 4 teaching 
and dominion * in Bam. 18). This is perhaps the 
key to the description of baptism in 1 P 3- 1 , 1 not 
a putting aw r ay of filth in the sphere of the flesh 
(as by water), but the appeal of a good conscience 
directed to God/ as pledged to give part and lot in 
Christ’s resurrection to those who yield * obedience 
of faith’ to God in Him. This appeal may refer 
specially to the invocation of the Name by the 
candidate, in answer to the baptizer’s interrogation 
as to his acceptance ex animo or the true allegiance ; 
whereupon tne latter sealed the reception of the 
candidate into the holy community by invoking 
4 the fair name ’ of the Lord Jesus upon his head 
(see Ja SF, cf. Rev 7 s 9* 14 1 22*}. 

This human sealing by sacred formula was 
normally countersigned, as it were, on the Divine 
part by the Messianic gift of a holy enthusiasm 
(‘Holy Spirit’ as a phenomenon in the human 
spirit), the spirit of adoption, through the deeper 
and abiding consciousness of which the Christian 
henceforth utters his soul in the word ‘Father’ 
(Ro 8 15 , the Aramaic exclamation, Abba, even 
passing into use in Gentile circles ; cf. Maranatha , 
‘Lord come/ 1 Co 16 22 , Did. 10). Such Divine 
‘confirming’ of the baptized ‘into Christ’ as a 
member of His Body, by an * unction/ a sealing, a 
giving of the Spirit m ‘earnest’ (dppaptbr, 2 Co F 1 **), 
took place in experience at baptism. But as it 
issued from a more secret working of the Spirit, 
as author of the faith which qualified for baptism, 
so it gave place to an abiding * fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit ’ (2 Co 13 14 } in which Christians shared 
and by which they were ‘led’ in their ‘walk’ 
(Ro 8 9 * 14 - 16 , Gal The effect of all this was 

such a spiritually real, or mystical, union with 
Christ that in baptism Paul regarded Christ as 
‘ put on ’ like a robe (Gal 3 s7 ), or again as entering 
the believer as his ‘life’ (Ro 8 10 , Gal 2 20 ). 

Immersion and affusion. — Immersion seems to 
have been the practice of the Apostolic age, in 
continuity with Jewish proselyte baptism ; and 
it is implied in Paul’s language, especially in his 
figure of baptism as spiritual burial and resurrec- 
tion (Ro 6 8 * B , Col 2 U ). But the form was not held 
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essential ; and when conditions presented practical 
difficulties — whether local, climatic, or due to 
physical weakness — it came to he modified (cf. 
Did. 7). The most usual form, of which we have 
evidence from the 2nd cent, onwards, as regards 
adults, was that of standing semi-immersed in 
water, up to knees or waist, combined with three- 
fold pouring over the head (trine affusion). 

5. Adult and infant baptism. — So far we have 
been dealing with adult baptism only. It alone 
occupies attention in the NT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-day. But this by no 
means exhausts the facts of the case, as we may 
learn from the analogy of Jewish missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation with 
God as an individual merely, i.e. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all to a Jew. There 
were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp modern sense 
of the term. All were seen as members of larger 
units, of which the family was the chief in the 
time of Christ, when the clan and nation were no 
longer so overshadowing as in earlier days. The 
paterfamilias included legally and in social ethics 
the members of his household. Any change in his 
religious status ipso facto affected them. Hence 
to any one familiar with the modes of antique 
thought, no proof in any given case is needed 
that children from their birth were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religious status, objectively 
or socially considered: the onus probandi falls 
entirely on those who, under the influence of certain 
modern modes of thought, would maintain the 
contrary. Now, not only is there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, i.e. with due regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what is said or implied, that children .stood to 
the Christian community in a different relation 
from that belonging to them in ancient religions 
generally, and especially in Judaism ; but what we 
know of the Jewish practice touching proselytes— 
which usually regulated practice among Gentile 
Christians — makes it most improbable that Chris- 
tianity here introduced any novel usage. Had 
such been the case, it must have been emphasized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its mark 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to be 
reared ‘in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey their parents ‘in the Lord’ {i.e. for 
Christian motives, Eph 6 1 " 4 ), must have been 
viewed as already Christians in status or objec- 
tively — ranking, according to their stage of de- 
velopment, with * those of the household of faith ’ 
and not with * those without.’ This went back to 
infancy; for Paul regards the child of faith, even 
on one side only, as thereby ‘ holy,’ i.e. objectively 
in covenant with God (1 Co 7 14 ). No subjective 
difference between such children and others is 
implied any more than in Judaism itself. But 
as in Judaism the child’s objective status was con- 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natural to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
Col 2 uff *). The only possible doubt is whether the 
child was regarded as baptized vicariously in its 
parent, or whether the rite was administered to it 
also. For the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose- 
lyte baptism. Thus we read that ‘a little prose- 
lyte’ is baptized without his intelligent consent, 
on the principle that one may act for another to his 
advantage, though not to his disadvantage, apart 
from his knowledge and consent. Where the 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidarity 
with him as their head or authority is enough to 
warrant baptism ; where only the mother, baptism 
is conferred ‘on the authority of a beth din ’ or 
Jewish court of law (see C. Taylor, Two Lectures 


on the Teaching r of the Twelve Apostles , p. 54 ff.), 
In^ either case its effect is only provisional ; the 
child is brought within the covenant so far as social 
or family life goes, but his personal or subjective 
relation to the covenant waits on the development 
of reflective will, just as with the circumcision of 
a bom J ew, who, as a rule, became a ‘ son of the 
Law,’ and was publicly accepted into the visible 
membership of the Synagogue, only on his thir- 
teenth birthday. Thereupon a father became free 
from the burden of his son’s sins, i.e. full responsi- 
bility for his religious condition. Here is the 
obvious analogue of Christian ‘Confirmation,’ or 
joining the Church on personal confession. The 
regeneration effected by baptism in the case of an 
adult proselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
to define his new relations with his holy environ- 
ment ; for ‘ a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
born child ’ (Bab. Yebamoth 486). So was it with 
children both of proselytes and of Christians. 
Their status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
and from the nature of the case only objective. 
It related to the holy or saving environment amid 
which they stood, first by birth and then by formal 
covenant seal — ratifying their birthright of good 
(cf. Ac 2 89 ) so far as human act and recognition 
could, i.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
admonition’ in the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con- 
ditions, as with child proselytes, who, on coming 
to years of discretion (like young Jews), were free 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found themselves, without thereby being classed 
and treated as ‘apostates.’ That is, all was pro- 
visional as regards subjective reality. There was no 
idea of infant baptismal ‘ regeneration ’ in the later 
and still prevalent sense, a confusion of thought re- 
sponsible for anti-paedobaptist reaction — away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘ children of the cove- 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holiness and salvation (united 
in the case of adult subjects of baptism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transferred from 
Jewish to Gentile soil, with its less ethical and 
more physical notions of religious grace. Here the 
influence of the ‘ Mysteries ’ played a considerable 
part in working a change, wnich was unconscious 
for the most part in the minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article. 

Literature.— For Jewish baptisms, especially that of prose- 
lytes : Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 819 ff. (later German ed. 1898, 
iii. 129 ff.) ; see also separate article Baptism (Jewish), and 
art. ‘Baptism/ For Jewish practice in relation to Christian: 
C. Taylor, Two Lectures on the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles , 1886, p. 64 ff. ; J. E. Hanauer, Baptism , Jewish and 
Christian , 1906. For the Greek and other ethnic analogies : 
F. M. Rendtorff, Die Tavfe im Urchristentum , Leipzig, 
1905, where full references will be found to recent German 
discussions of the Religionsgeschichtliche type and a sober 
criticism of the same (cf. preceding art. ). Fuller reff. in Hastings* 
££, art. ‘ Baptism,' to which may be added E. Vaucher, Le 
Bapttme, Paris, 1894. J. V. BABTLET. 

BAPTISM (Early Christian).— 1. The origin 
of Christian baptism. — There are three possible 
views. The traditional belief is that baptism was 
instituted by Christ in His parting address to His 
disciples ; hut in recent times it has been main- 
tained either that baptism was a custom used by the 
Jews, practised by John the Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Graeco-Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between the first and the second — the third is not 
by itself adequate to explain the facts, though it 
is probable that the general ideas of the Graeco- 
Roman world did much to determine and modify 
the exact form which early Christian baptism 
took. The evidence consists so largely 01 the 
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exegesis and criticism of the same passages that 
the case for and against each view cannot be put 
separately. The main Scripture passages con- 
cerned are Mt 2 8 1 ®, Mk 16 16 , and Jn 3 5 , of which 
Mt 28 1 ® is the central piece of evidence for the 
traditional view of the institution of baptism by 
Christ. It describes the Risen Lord as saying to 
His disciples, 4 Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit/ If it were undis- 
puted, this would, of course, be decisive, but its 
trustworthiness is impugned on the grounds of 
textual criticism, literary criticism, ana historical 
criticism. 

(a) Textual criticism , — In all extant MSS and 
versions the text is found in the traditional form, 
wopevSirr-et oiV ftaffifre&ffare T&vra rh 48pq f fiairri^opres 
at hobs elf rb 6 pojm tou warpbs ml rod viov ml rod aylov 
wpevfiaras, SiS&crKorres atirovs rijpeip irdrra Sera iveret- 
\dfi7jv ufur, though it must be remembered that the 
best manuscripts both of the African Old Latin 
and of the Old Syriac versions are defective at 
this point. The evidence of Patristic quotations 
is not so clear. It was formerly thought to be 
as unanimous as that of the MSS and "Versions, 
but F, C. Conybeare (Z.XTW, 1901, p. 275 ff.) has 
shown that tins is not true, at least m the case of 
Eusebius of Caesarea. 


The facts are In summary that Eusebius quotes Mt 28* a 
twenty-one times, either omitting everything between i6vy\ and 
■$t$d0x®rr*$ or In the form tr opev$4pres fiaBifrm* trare ndvra ret 
fitrt} iv ry wofxari ftov, #r.rA.» the latter form being 

the mom frequent He also quotes it four times in the ordinary 
text ; but it is significant that these four quotations are all in 
the later writings of Eusebius [once in the Syriac Theophany, 
It. B (bet's tr. p. 223), once in contra MarceUum, p. 3 C, once 
in the de Ecclesiastic® Theotepa, v. p. 174a., and once in the 
letter of Eusebius to the Church at Caesarea quoted by Socrates, 
ME I. 8. 38 ; it should be noted that there is reason to think 
that the Syriac translator is giving, not the text of Eusebius, 
but the version to which he was accustomed (cf. Burkitt, 
Emngdvm da-Mepharre&he, it 171), and that the authorship 
of the contra MarceUum and the de Ecclesiastic® Thsologia is 
doubtful (cl Conybeare, ZNTW y 1905, p. 250 ff., and a reply by 
Gerhard Lowehcke, ib. 1806, p. 69 ff.)]. At first sight this evi- 
dence seems to prove that Eusebius, in his earlier writings at 
aU events, used MSS of the Gospels which omitted the com- 
mand to baptise in Mt 2S la , hub Biggenbach (* 3>ie trinitarische 
Tsoifbefehl.* Bdtrdge astir Forderung christl. TheoL 1903) and 
C&»ee (JTkSt, 1905. p. 481 ft) have argued that his method of 
quotation to due ■ to the influence of the arcani disexplina. 
Ibis suggestion does not seem *o bear examination, for the 
quotations in Eusebius are not found in works intended for 
unbelievers or for catechumens. The most reasonable view 
seems to be that Conybeare has shown that the quotations in 
Eusebius point to a text which omitted the baptismal formula, 
though it is still open to question whether Eusebius knew also 
the traditional form* It is naturally important to ask whether 
there is any other evidence for the ‘ Eusebian ’ type of text. 
Conybeare thinks that he can see traces of it in Justin Martyr, 
JMaL xxxix. 258, and liii. 272, and in Hermas, Simil. ix. 17. 4 ; 


but none of these passages is convincing, and perhaps more 
striking than any of them is the passage in which Justin gives a 
description of the regeneration of Christian converts in con- 
nexion with baptism (Apol i. 61). Here he quotes a saying of 
Christ (* Except ye be bom again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven*) as a proof of the necessity of regeneration, 
but Mis back upon the use of Isaiah and Apostolic tradition to 
testify the practice of baptism and the use of the trine formula. 
This certainly suggests that Justin did not know the traditional 
tat of Mt28X 


Whether the £ Eusebian 5 text, if its existence be 
granted, has any real claim to be regarded as a 
serious rival to the traditional form, is a wholly 
different question. The answer depends on the 
view taken of the general problem of textual 
criticism. If a high value be attached to the ex- 
isting MSS of the HT, the traditional text, though 
no longer unassailed, must be accepted. But if it 
he thought (as many critics think) that no MSS 
represent more than comparatively late recensions 
of the text, it is necessary to set against the mass 
of manuscript evidence the influence of baptismal 
practice. It seems easier to believe that the tra- 
ditional text was brought about by this influence 
working on the * Eusebian ’ text, than that the 
latter arose out of the former in spite of it. 


{ b ) Literary* criticism. — The objection raised to 
Mt 28 19 by literary criticism is that it can be 
shown by a comparison with the other Gospels to 
be no part of the earliest tradition. The greater 
part or Mt 28 rests on a source almost or quite 
identical with our Mark, which is generally re- 
cognized as the oldest and best account of the 
life of Christ ; it is possible, though perhaps im- 
probable, that the writer was acquainted with the 
lost conclusion of Mark, but the method in which 
Matthew treats his sources is such that it is im- 
possible to be certain that any one sentence (such 
as 2$ 19 } was found in it. The other accounts of the 
parting words of our Lord differ so much, that it is 
improbable that they may he traced to any com- 
mon documentary source. Still it is possible that 
they represent a common tradition which reported 
our Lord’s parting words, and they may be ex- 
amined in order to see if they suggest that those 
parting words contained any command to baptize, 
whether in the trine name or in the name of the 
Lord. 

The account* which we possess are Mt 28*8-20, Mk 16*5-18, Lk 
2444-18, and perhaps Jn 20»*®. Of these Mk 1615*18 is generally 
considered to be a patchwork composition based on Matthew 
and Luke. If this be so. it affords evidence that at the time 
when It was written baptism was connected with the preaching 
of the gospel. It does not support the trine formula, but 
rather the * Eusebian * text (cf. *v rtp hv6p<uri pov in 16* 7 ), and 
it is as easy to think that the reference to baptism was derived 
from contemporary usage as from Mt 2818. Lk 2447 is more 
closely allied with the Eusebian than with the traditional text, 
and both this passage and Jn SO 2 *- 23 suggest that the earliest 
form of tradition as to the Lord's parting words to the disciples 
said nothing about baptism. It may be argued that the 
idea of repentance and forgiveness of sin was for early Chris- 
tianity so closely connected with that of baptism that one 
implies the other. But this is not the point. It is probable 
that baptism and the preaching of the gospel went hand in 
hand from the beginning. The question is whether this was 
due to their direct association in the * parting words ’ of the 
Lord, or to other causes. The evidence of Mt 2819, if the tra- 
ditional text be sound, points to the former alternative ; but 
the Third and Fourth Gospels suggest that the earliest tradi- 
tion knew only of a command to preach the gospel of repent- 
ance for the forgiveness of sins. In the case of the Third 
Gospel this argument is especially strong. Either Luke knew 
of the commission to baptize (whether in the trine name or 
not) and omitted it, or he did not know it. It seems impos- 
sible to find any reason why he should have omitted it. At 
first sight this argument holds equally good for the Fourth 
Gospel, but it is not nearly so strong, as the writer has not 
unreasonably been thought to show a tendency to omit the 
material side of the sacramental rites of early Christianity, 
because of a tendency to over-emphasize its importance. Hence 
he omits the institution of the Eucharist. So that his omission 
to connect baptism with the forgiveness of sins in Jn 20® Is not 
so strong an argument as is the similar omission by Luke. 

On the whole, then, the evidence of literary 
criticism is against the historical character of the 
traditional text of Mt 28 19 . 

(c) Historical criticism , — The objection made to 
the authenticity of Mt 28 19 from the standpoint of 
historical criticism is that the references to bap- 
tism in the Acts point to the earliest form as 
baptism ‘in the name of the Lord/ Thus it is 
not, like the previous objections, directed against 
the command as a whole, but against the formula 
used in it. 

Christian baptism, when connected with the mention of a 
formula, is alluded to four times in the Acte (2® 8** 1048 195), 
and the formula is never that of Mt 28*9, hut is twice iv rtf> 
ovo/xart T^jcrov Xpiorov (288 1048) and twice etv rb avopa rov 
Kvpiov 'l-rjcrov ( 8*6 19 6 ). That this was the usual formula of 
Christian baptism is supported by the evidence of the Pauline 
F.pistles, which speak of being baptized only sis Xpctrrlv (Gal 
3-7) or els Xpttrrbv 'lya-ovv (Bo 6*). Is it possible to reconcile 
these facts with the belief that Christ commanded the disciples 
to baptize in the trine name ? The obvious explanation of the 
silence of the NT on the trine name, and the use of another 
formula in Acte and Paul, is that this other formula was the 
earlier, and that the trine formula is a later addition. It 
would require very strong arguments to controvert this pre- 
sumption, and none seems to exist (a statement of curious 
attempts, ancient and modern, is given in ‘Baptism* in 
Hastings’ ME, voL i., by 3>r. A. Plummer). 

The cumulative evidence of these three lines of 
criticism is thus distinctly against the view that 
Mt 28 19 represents the ipswsima verba of Christ in 
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instituting Christian baptism. If this be so, it is 
plain that neither Mk 16 16 nor Jn 3 5 can prove the 
institution. Mk 16 16 has been incidentally dealt 
with ; Jn 3 5 is more difficult. Doubts have been 
cast on the text of this verse, so far as the refer- 
ence to water is concerned, but for the present it is 
enough to point out that, even if the reference to 
baptism be undisputed, it does not follow that it 
implies the institution of baptism by Christ ; it 
rather suggests a practice which He found existing 
and accepted. It is also necessary to remember 
that in the present position of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel no one can confidently build on 
historical statements which are found only in that 
document. 

The case against the indirect evidence in support 
of the traditional view is less convincing. The 
position in defence of that view is that, even if the 
evidence in Acts be admitted to prove that baptism 
in the trine name was not instituted by Christ, it 
shows that from the beginning it was unquestion- 
ingly practised by all Christians, and it is urged 
that this would not be so if it had not been in- 
stituted by Christ. Against this it is alleged that 
the last conclusion is unwarranted, and that some 
of the evidence in the Epistles, properly regarded, 
tells against rather than for the traditional view. 
The crucial passage is 1 Co l 14 " 17 : 

evxapL<rr<*) on ovSeva vyJav efiairricra el /xtj Kpunrov /cat Batov 
tva fxvj ns ewr# ort els to e/xov ovo/xa i^<mriarQn]Te. eParmcra fie 
/cal rbv 2re<f>a va oXkov * Aotnw ovk olfia et nva aX\ov epa.jrrt.cra. 
ov yap twreVretAeV fxe Xpicrros (Hairrt^eiv aAA’ evayyeAttJecr&u. 

It is urged with great force that Paul could not 
possibly have written this if Christ had given the 
definite command to baptize, related in Mt 28 19 . It 
is possible to argue that Paul is speaking of himself, 
not of the other disciples; but this introduces a 
limitation into the commission to baptize which 
cannot be supported, and is also contrary to the 
constant claim of Paul that he has the Apostolic 
commission as fully as any of the other apostles. 

Thus, so far as the negative side of the argument 
is concerned, the opponents of the traditional view 
have decidedly the better case. The weak spot in 
their position is when they attempt to give any 
positive explanation of the origin of Christian 
baptism. The suggestion is that baptism was an 
already existing custom which the Church took 
over from the beginning. But if so, from what 
source did it take it? The answer is that that 
side of baptism which is concerned with cleansing 
from sin is found in Graeco-Roman and Jewish as 
well as in Christian baptism, and was a feature of 
John’s baptism, in which also it had an eschato- 
logical significance. It was, in fact, part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 1st century. 

Similarly, the use of the ‘name’ in baptism is 
only part of the complex of doctrine connected with 
the use of names as a means of employing the 
power which belonged to the original owner of the 
name. This also was common to Jew and Gentile 
alike. It is therefore plain that, on what may be 
termed the negative side of baptism, i.e. the side 
which is especially connected with purification, 
and so far as the use of the ‘ name ’ is concerned, 
there is no reason to quarrel with the view that 
Christian baptism is an adaptation of customs and 
ideas which were common to the whole world in 
the time of Christ. There is nothing in them so 
strange as to force us to suppose that they were 
due to the special institution of Christ. The more 
difficult side of the question is concerned with the 
relation of baptism to the gift of the Spirit. The 
baptism of John did not claim to give the Spirit, 
nor did Jewish baptism. It is also not quite possible 
to prove the existence of exactly the same thing in 
the Mysteries, though they did undoubtedly present 
cognate ideas, especially that of regeneration. This 


is therefore the strongest point of the argument 
for either a specifically Christian or a specifically 
Graeco- Roman origin for baptism. The Pauline 
Epistles are the earliest evidence for a connexion 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. If 
this view was not known to the Jews, St. Paul 
must have received it from the original disciples 
(who again received it from Christ), or have 
adopted _ it from the general stock of Grseco- 
Roman ideas. Yet the prima facie strength of 
this argument must be qualified by the following 
considerations : 

(1) In the first place, it may be thought with much reason 
that Christ spoke of the Spirit, and compared it, as the ground 
of Christian life, with baptism, which was the ground of dis* 
cipleship to John the Baptist. If so, a natural confusion of 
thought would be made stronger by the fact that the beginning 
of the life in the Spirit did, in fact, often coincide with the water- 
baptism which marked the initiation of the Christian. That it 
was coincidence and not identity would not be observed until 
later, but that it was observed can be seen in the Acts. 

(2) In the second place, there seems no reason to doubt the 
tradition in the Gospels that John the Baptist himself referred 
to a baptism in the Spirit. Such a reference seems to go back 
to the use of a passage in the OT which lies behind his baptism, 
viz. Ezk 3625-27. In 36 25f * we read : ‘ I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you and ye shall be clean (baptism). ... A new heart will 
I put within you (/xerai/ota [?]).’ This clearly is the background 
of John’s preaching ; but it leads up to the next verse : ‘ And 
I will put my spirit within you.’ It does not therefore seem too 
much to say that the teaching by John the Baptist of a water- 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, to the mind of 
any Jew familiar with the OT, seemed to fulfil this passage, and 
so inevitably suggested that the gift of the Spirit, which fulfilled 
the second half and was found in the Christian Church, was to 
be looked for also in baptism. 

(3) Moreover, our real knowledge of popular Jewish theology 
and religious observances in the time of Christ is small. It is 
true that the official Rabbinical religion had no sacramental 
washings or baptisms, and probably did not give any such in- 
terpretation to the baptism of proselytes; but the Essenes 
probably went further in this direction, attaching a sacramental 
meaning to their baptisms ; and it is possible that this view was 
common among the people outside the official classes. If so, 
this may have been an important factor in the genesis of Chris- 
tian baptism (see Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, pp. 230 
and 529 ff.). 

These arguments cannot he said to prove that 
Christ did not institute baptism, but they may 
fairly be said to show that the existence of Christian 
baptism is most intelligible on the supposition that 
it was a Jewish custom which the Christians took 
over, modifying it by the natural adoption of the 

* name,’ ana by an equally natural connexion with 
the gift of the Spirit. Moreover, there is certainly 
no satisfactory positive evidence that Christ did 
institute baptism. It is therefore more probable 
that the origin of Christian baptism is the adoption 
and adaptation of a Jewish custom than that it was 
directly and specially instituted by Christ. This 
is also far more probable than that it was first 
borrowed by St. Paul from the Graeco -Roman 
world. At the same time, baptism was certainly 
one of the elements in Christianity which were 
most likely to obtain a favourable reception from 
the Roman world, and this may have led to the 
emphasis which was laid upon it, and to the^ rapid 
development of the doctrine connected with it. 

2. Baptism in the NT. — i. DOCTRINE OR 
baptism. —{ 1) In the Pauline Epistles.— 
There are four main ways in which baptism is 
regarded in the Pauline Epistles. 

(a) Union with Christ. — In Ro 6 Sff * the immersion 
in and the rising out of the water are regarded as 
a union with the death and resurrection of Christ. 

* Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? 
We were buried with him through baptism into 
death : that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life.’ Baptism is thus 
the beginning of a new life of union with the risen 
Christ. The same idea is found in Gal & ‘As 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put 
on Christ, ’ and in Col 2 12 * > buried with him 
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in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him . . / In the light of these passages it is 
difficult to doubt that St, Paul regarded baptism 
as more than symbolical ; it was an act which 
really brought about the result ascribed to it, and 
not merely an acted description of that result, 
which was actually caused by something else. 

(b) The gift of the Spirit . — In 1 Co 12 iS the 
baptized are regarded as members of Christ's body, 
inspired by the same Divine spirit; ‘For as the 
body Is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body ; 
so also Is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body . . / At first sight this 
seems an idea which is difficult to reconcile with 
the former ; but the difference is probably quite 
superficial. To St Paul the Christ of spiritual 
experience and the Spirit were almost if not quite 
identical. This may be seen in Ro 8 9 ' 17 and 
2 Co 3 n . 

(a) Gloaming from sin .— In 1 Co 6 U , where 
baptism is not mentioned but certainly implied 
it is represented as a cleansing effected through 
the name of the Lord and through the Divine 
spirit ; * Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our God/ This view is com- 
plementary to the others, and describes some of 
the results which follow from them. The im- 
portance of this passage is that it explains that 
baptism can produce these effects because it works 
4 in the name/ and so links up baptism with the 
view, prevalent at the time in almost every circle, 
that the pronunciation of the name of any one could, 
if properly used, enable the user to enjoy the 
benefit of the attributes attached to the original 
owner of the name (see also art. Name), 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of baptism is that on 
the positive side It gives the Christian union with 
Christ, which may also be described as inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit, while on the negative side it 
cleanses from sin. This it accomplishes by the 
power of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by the sacramental effect of the water, according 
to the well-known idea that results could be reached 
in the unseen spiritual world by the performance 
of analogous acts in the visible material world. 
Baptism is regarded as really giving these results, 
ana not merely as a sign that they have been, or 
can be, obtained in some other way. 

id) Vicarious baptism . — It would also seem from 
l Co 15 29 that St. Paul recognized the practice of 
vicarious baptism for the dead. It is impossible 
that * Else what shall they do who are baptized for 
the dead I If the dead are not raised at all, why 
then are they baptized for them?* can refer to 
anything except vicarious baptism. 

( 2 ) In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 

AUTHENTICITY.— Under this heading it is perhaps 
wisest to deal with the evidence of Epk 5^* 
Tit 3*~ 7 . 

In Ephesians the cleansing* efficacy of the water is emphasized, 
and is connected with the -word* (‘having cleansed It by the 
washing of water with the word ’). This emphasis is somewhat 
Stronger than anything in the unquestioned Epistles, but it is 
practically implied in 1 Co 6**, in wh" 
may correspond te the 1 word ’ (p-fj/xa) 
union with Christ's risen life is regard' . . 
cording to his mercy he saved us through the washing of 
.regeneration . and renewing of the Holy Spirit.’ The phrase 
‘regeneration* is strange to the Pauline vocabulary, but the 
idea which it conveys is involved in Ro 8* 4 ‘ For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God,’ when taken in 
connexion with the view that the Spirit' was given in baptism 
(cf. also Gal 3 26f -, where the idea of sonship to God and baptism 
are closely connected), 

(3) In 1 Peter. — The only place in the Catholic 
Epistles which explicitly speaks of baptism is 
1 p 3 21 «. . . which (i.e. water) in the antitype 
doth now save you, namely baptism, not a putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but a “ question ” of 


a good conscience toward God. . . / Here the 
doctrine of the * real 5 efficacy of baptism is clearly 
asserted ; but there is a protest against too material 
an emphasis on the water, to counteract which 
mention is made of a <rvp€i$Tjcrem ayadijs ^-rrepca- 
Tiym. It is not quite certain what this phrase 
means. It is improbable that it refers to prayer 
to God, for <~7T€porrQ is never used in this sense, 
or of inquiry after God, for this would require 
iirepiimjcris, and the best interpretation seems to be 
that it is a reference to the question directed to- 
ft convert at his baptism (see C. Bigg, * 1 Peter* in 
The Intern . Crit. Comment . p. 165). In this ‘a 
good conscience* probably defines the content of 
the demand made on the candidate— it was of a 
moral rather than a doctrinal nature. The writer 
also goes on to explain that the water of baptism 
receives this power ‘through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is on the right hand of God, 
having gone into heaven, angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him/ This 
seems to be an explanation why the name of the 
Lord was so potent in baptism ; He had triumphed 
over death, and regained life, and those who used 
His name were able to use His power to do the 
same. It is true that no actual statement is made 
in 1 Peter that baptism was in the name of the 
Lord, but no one is likely to dispute that this was 
the case. 

(4) In the Synoptic Gospels.— Christian bap- 
tism is mentioned only in Mt 28 19 and Mk 16 f6 . 
The former passage (‘ Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit*) claims the direct institution of baptism 
by Christ, but its authenticity is open to doubt 
(see § i). 

Here it is only necessary to ask. What is the meaning of the 
formula translated * in the name of*? The question is whether 
ely ro ovofitt means the same as iv r<j> bvSfxan* The probability 
seems to be that the two phrases are, in the late Greek of the 
NT, identical. It is now common knowledge that and ev 
were interchangeable in late Greek, and the Latin and Syriac 
translators of Mt 28 19 clearly took this view, which is con- 
vincingly defended by J. Armitage Robinson in JTkSt vii. 
(Jan. 1906) in answer to an article By F. H. Chase in JThSt vi. 
(July 1905). The meaning of the writer of the Gospel (or of 
the redactor who added the clause relating to baptism) was 
that Christians had the power of baptizing in the name com- 
municated to them by the Lord who had gained the power 
(iiova-ia.) over everything in heaven and earth. The idea Is 
parallel with that in 1 P 3 21f -. 

In Mk 16 18 (‘He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved*) baptism is regarded as a necessary 
means to salvation, but no further details are 
given. 

(5) In the Acts.— The references to baptism 
in the Acts are doctrinally important in connexion 
with the formula used, ana with the relation 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. The 
former point is sufficiently discussed in § i. The 
latter may best be formulated thus : (a) There is 
in the Acts a series of passages in which baptism 
seems to be clearly identified with the gift of the 
Spirit ; (6) there is a second series in which it is 
clearly distinguished from this gift ; and (r) there 
is a third series which either does not allude to 
the point, or may be interpreted equally well on 
either hypothesis. This third series can, of course, 
be disregarded (such passages are Ac 8 36 ‘ 39 16 15 16 s ® 
18 s 22 18 ); but an attempt must be made either 
to interpret the two others in sjich a way as to 
remove the apparent contradiction, or to see in 
the difference between them an indication of 
different sources. 

(a) The passages which seem to identify baptism with the 
gift of the Spint are Ac 15 238 nie and 19 2 A in 1» (‘John 
indeed baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit not many days hence *) a contrast is apparently 
drawn between John’s baptism and Christian baptism, the latter 
being regarded as baptism with the Holy Spirit; but as the 
narrative goes on to describe the fulfilment of this promiseon 
the day of Pentecost, in which there is no suggestion of baptism 
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in the ordinary literal sense, it is probable that the word * baptize ’ 
in 1* is used metaphorically, and not with reference to ordinary 
Christian baptism. This interpretation is supported by Ac ill®, 
where the words of 1® are quoted by St. Peter in connexion 
with the episode of Cornelius, for here the gift of the Spirit is 
conferred without baptism in water, and baptism in water is 

S iven to those who have already received the Spirit. In Ac 2^8 
t. Peter says: ‘Repent and be baptized . . . and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ This certainly seems to 
identify the gift of the Spirit with baptism, but it is not decisive. 
The context is that the promise made in Ac X 5 has just been 
fulfilled, and St. Peter says, ‘Be baptized and you also shall 
receive the same gift.' The prima facie suggestion that this 
means : ‘ You shall receive it through baptism,' is discounted by 
the fact that this was not the way in which the disciples had 
received it, and it is significant that we are not told that those 
who were baptized did receive the Spirit, but merely that they 
were added to the Church. Thus it is possible that the meaning 
of the passage really is that baptism was the means of entry 
into the Church, to the members of which the Spirit would 
ultimately be given. Similarly ambiguous is Ac 19 2 - 8 . Here 
we have the case of certain Ephesians who had become 
Christians, but had been baptized not with Christian baptism, 
but with the baptism of John. St. Paul said to them : ‘ Did ye 
receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed ? And they said unto 
him. Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Spirit 
was given. And he said, Into what then were ye baptized ? And 
they said, Into John’s baptism. And Paul said, John baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that 
they should believe on him which should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus. And when they heard this, they were baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them ? the Holy Spirit came on them.’ The prima facie 
interpretation certainly connects the gift of the Spirit with 
baptism ; not so much because the Spirit was actually given, 
as because of St. Paul’s second question. It is, however, 
possible that his surprised question was due, not to the non- 
reception of the Spirit, but to their ignorance ; his first question 
supports this view, for it seems to contemplate the possibility 
of Christian belief and baptism without the gift of the Spirit. 
If so, the writer may have intended to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism. 
Thus in each case the prima facie connexion of baptism with 
the gift of the Spirit is indecisive : a different interpretation is 
possible, and which of the two should be followed must depend 
on the evidence of the other series of passages. 

(6) The passages which distinguish baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit are Ac 8l 2f - and lO 4 ?* The former is the incident of 
the first Samaritan converts. When Peter and John came to 
Samaria, they prayed for the converts * that they might receive 
the Holy Spirit, for as yet he was fallen upon none of them, 
only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Spirit.’ Here it is plain that the gift of the Spirit was 
separate from baptism, and there is no suggestion that the 
baptism was imperfect; the ‘name of the Lord Jesus’ is the 
usual formula in Acts for Christian baptism. In i0 4 ? f; the 
matter is less simple. The narrative relates that, while St. Peter 
was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius and his company. 
‘Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ Obviously in this case the gift of the 
Spirit was not dependent on baptism, but it appears true that 
the case of Cornelius was regarded as an exception. The 
general rule was that baptism came first, and the gift of the 
Spirit afterwards. The implication is that the two were 
separate even in normal cases, but this is not definitely stated. 

If an attempt be made to bring these data 
together, and so establish the doctrine of baptism 
held bv the writer of the Acts, the starting-point 
must be Ac 8 12t * as the most definite of all the 
passages. It shows that (a) baptism was the 
regular and general initiation to membership in 
the Church ; (6) the Spirit was not conferred in 
baptism, but given after it, and was specially 
connected with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles. This explains Ac 19 2ff *, in which the 
situation partly resembles that in Ac 8 12tf *. The 
Ephesians, like the Samaritans, were, at least in 
some sense, Christians, but had not received the 
Spirit. The difference between the two incidents 
is that the Ephesians, unlike the Samaritans, had 
received imperfect baptism. Therefore St. Paul 
did not merely ‘lay hands’ on the Ephesians, as 
the Apostles did on the Samaritans, but first had 
them baptized. The gift of the Spirit was, how- 
ever, due to the laying on of hands, and not to 
the baptism. In this way the two classes of 
passages can be so interpreted that they all fall 
mto place in one system of doctrine, and there is 
no need to postulate a variety of sources in the 
Acts with different views on baptism. 


A difficulty, however, arises out of the relation 
of Acts to the Pauline Epistles. Which is the 
truer or earlier presentment of early Christian 
thought— that which closely connects baptism and 
the gift of the Spirit, as the Epistles do, or that 
which separates them, as the Acts does? The 
followers of van Manen would probably say that 
Acts represents an earlier stratum or thought, 
that early Christian baptism was like John’s — only 
for the remission of sin — and that the idea of the 
gift of the Spirit in this connexion was a late 
ecclesiastical figment due to external influences, 
which has left traces in the Epistles. But this is 
probably an inadequate view. The fact is that 
the Acts distinguishes where the Epistles do not, 
and so is probably the later document. St. Paul 
simply connects baptism with the gift of the 
Spirit ; he makes no fine distinctions. St. Luke, 
while constantly bringing the two together, is 
apparently anxious to maintain that the gift of 
the Spirit is not the direct result of baptism, but 
is more closely bound up with the laying on of 
hands by the Apostles. 

(6 ) In the Epistle to the Hebrews.— -I n 
He 6 4 * 6 and in 10 22 - 23 the references to baptism are 
probable but not explicit. In the latter passage 
the writer says : 

‘Let us draw near with a true heart in fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
body washed with pure water : let us hold fast the confession 
of our hope that it waver not.’ 

It is almost certain that this is an indication that 
the writer regarded baptism as the necessary 
beginning of Christian life; but, like the writer 
of 1 Peter, he connects the spiritual cleansing 
with a good conscience (though he expresses it 
negatively and I Peter positively); and in the 
last sentence it is probably possible to see a 
reference to the baptismal profession of faith 
represented in 1 Peter by iweptirripa. In the 
former passage he says : 

* For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, and fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.’ 

Here the reference to baptism is rendered probable 
by the fact that 0om<rju.<5s afterwards became a 
technical term for baptism. It is, however, neces- 
sary to point out one qualification to the view 
that ‘ enlightenment ’ means baptism. 

In the immediately preceding verses the writer says : * There- 
fore let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and 
press on unto perfection; not laying again a foundation of 
repentance from dead works and of faith towards God, of the 
teaching (v.l. namely, the teaching) of baptisms and laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection from the dead, and eternal judgment ’ 
(He 6 1 - 2 ). Here he regards baptism as one of the foundations 
of Christian life, but he joins to it the laying on of hands. Now 
it seems probable that St Luke connected the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism itself 
(see § 2, i. (5)), whereas St. Paul connected it with the latter. 
Therefore it is impossible to say precisely what the writer of 
Hebrews regarded as the effect of baptism, and what as the 
effect of the laying on of hands. It is possible that enlighten- 
ment and tasting of the heavenly gift may be intended to be 
especially connected with baptism, and the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands ; but in the absence of further 
evidence certainty is impossible, and perhaps tne writer was 
not concerned with this question. His interest lay rather in 
the question of sin after baptism ; from passages such as 21-* 
312-411 6 412 and 10 19 - 31 , it is clear that he regarded a relapse 
into sin as unforgivable, and it is probable that 6 8 ought to 
be regarded as implying the existence of a school of thought 
which maintained the possibility of a second baptism in case 
of relapse. 

(7) In the Johannine writings. — These 
books give little information on the subject of 
baptism. In Jn 3 22 it is stated that Jesus baptized, 
but the text is open to suspicion in view or Jn 4 2 
which denies that He did so : ‘ Jesus himself used 
not to baptize, but his disciples.’ In any case there 
is no reference to the doctrine of baptism. In 
Jn 3 8 in the received text there is a clear reference 
to baptism, which is described as regeneration by 
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water and the Spirit. It may, however, fairly be 
questioned whether the words ‘water and’ are 
really original In the text. They are without con- 
nexion with the context, and seem to have been 
unknown to Justin Martyr. If they be omitted, 
the reference to baptism is only indirect ; in view 
of such passages as Tit S 6 * 7 it can scarcely be 
doubted that there is some connexion, but it would 
seem to be rather of the nature of a significant 
silence as to the material element, which amounts 
to a protest against the emphasis laid on it in 
other circles. Even if the words be retained, it 
remains true that the emphasis in the passage is 
entirely on the Spirit and not the water. This 
characteristic treatment of baptism is exactly 
parallel with that of the Eucharist, the institution 
of which is not mentioned, but the doctrine of 
which is fully expounded on the spiritual side. 

In the Johan nine Epistles there is no definite allusion to 
laptlsm; there are many references to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but there is no proof that the writer connected it with 
baptism, though in the tight of the information of other docu- 
ment® it is extremely probable that this is the meaning in 
1 Jn pMR of the reference to an * anointing from above '--it is 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed in (or at least connected with) 
tolsro, Perhaps more important, though even less explicit, is 
filw. * If any mm. see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and God will give him life for them that sin not 
onto death. There is sin unto death : not concerning this do I 
my that he should make request. All unrighteousness is sin, 
and there is sin not unto death/ This passage is intelligible 
only In light of the discussion as to the possibility of forgiveness 
for sin after baptism. The writer tries to solve the difficulty by 
introducing a distinction between mortal and venial sin. 

Summary of doctrine of baptism in NT. — As a 
summary of these results from a study of the NT, 
certain lines of development of doctrine which 
begin to manifest themselves may be pointed out. 
The earliest writings, the Pauline Epistles, regard 
baptism as a cleansing from sin and as the means 
whereby Christians join the life of Christ — which 
in Pauline thought is almost (and probably quite) 
identical with the gift of the Spirit. There is, 
however, no attempt to explain its working except 
that it was * in the name of,* and so endued with 
the power of, the Lord Jesus Christ, who had been 
raised from the dead. In later documents the 
development of more than one line of thought may 
be traced. In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
authenticity emphasis Is laid on the cleansing from 
sin given by the water of baptism, and the Idea 
(already implied by the other Epistles) of regenera- 
tion is formulated. This development was rather 
in the direction of a magical conception of baptism. 
Against this we find traces of protest, (a) The 
writer of the Acts would seem to represent a school 
of thought which associated the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of the hands of the Apostles 
rather than with baptism itself. ( b ) In 1 Peter 
and perhaps in Hebrews emphasis is laid on a con- 
fession of faith by the baptized person, probably of 
a moral rather than a theological nature. It is 
possible that this is a protest against a magical 
view of 4 the name 9 in baptism, (c) The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel is anxious to emphasize the 
importance of the gift of the Spirit rather than 
that of the water ; obviously this is closely related 
to the line of thought represented by Acts ; and if 
I Peter represents a protest against a magical view 
of ‘ the name,’ these documents represent a protest 
against a magical view of the water, (d) A differ- 
ent line of development is testified to by the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and 1 John. As soon as baptism 
was regarded as the forgiveness of sin,— that is, 
from the beginning, — the question of sin after 
baptism must have arisen. Hebrews bears witness 
to, and protests against, a tendency to allow a 
repetition of baptism. Tim writer regards sin 
after baptism as beyond forgiveness. The writer 
of I John, on the other hand, bears witness to the 
fact that this teaching was already found to be too 


severe, and begins the distinction, so important for 
the later Church, between mortal and venial sin. 

ii. Method of baptism.-— O n this point we 
have hardly any information in the NT. The 
language of Bo 6 1& is thought to point to im- 
mersion, and it is said that this is confirmed by 
the descriptions in the Gospels of the baptism of 
Christ ; but these arguments cannot be pressed. It 
is still less safe to argue from the etymological 
meaning of fia? rr/fw as a frequentative of fi&Trru ; 
for the meaning of words depends ultimately on 
use, not on etymology, and fiawrlfa means by use 
‘to wash ceremonially 9 (cf. Lk ll 88 ‘he wondered 
that he had not washed [ipairrlc-dn] before dinner’). 
Here partial ablution is certainly intended ; and 
it must remain doubtful whether immersion was 
ever actually practised, though St, Paul’s language 
certainly points to the view that it was regarded 
as an ideal The formula used was * in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ or some synonymous 
phrase; there is no evidence for the use of the 
trine name. There was no doubt from the begin- 
ning a confession of faith by the convert, but the 
only probable reference to this as a formal part of 
the act of baptism is 1 P 3 21 [the text of Ac 8 s7 in 
the AV is certainly late]. 

There is no indication of the baptism of children, 
and no suggestion that baptizing was the privilege 
of a class ; but it would seem from 1 Co 1 that 
St. Paul delegated the office of baptizing to some 
one else, and Blass argues that this is implied by 
( Ac iO* 8 * And he (St Peter) commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.’ The 
suggestion is that he did not actually baptize them 
himself. 

3 . Baptism in the 1 st and 2 nd centuries.— i. In 
ORTHODOX CIRCLES.— { 1) BARNABAS.— The writer 
of Barnabas is interested in baptism only so far as 
it concerns his main thesis that the promises in the 
OT refer to the Christians and not to the Jews. 
In eh. 11 he illustrates this thesis from baptism. 
He argues that Is 16 1 ** 45 2lT - 33 16ff *, Ps I s " 6 are all 
prophecies which find a fulfilment in Christian 
baptism. It is only incidentally in the last para- 
graph (§ 11 ) that he gives any description of 
baptism : Karafialvopev els rb vdojp y tyovres afxaprtCov 
Kal pt/7rov, teal avapalvo/iev Kaprro<f>opovvres iv rrj KapSla 
rbv <pbfiov Kal tt)v i\rl8a e/s rbv T rjaovv iv r $ 7 rvetf/ttm 
^(.ovres. This seems to imply immersion, but 
otherwise throws no light on baptismal practice. 
Doctrinally it shows that the writer regarded bap- 
tism as a * real 5 cleansing from sin opere operato . 
It is possible that he regarded it as conferring the 
gift of the Spirit, and that this is the meaning of 
the phrase iv rip irvebpari ; but obviously this exegesis 
is open to doubt. Finally, the phrase els rbv ’Irjaodv 
may be a reference to the baptismal formula, but 
the text is uncertain. 

(2) I Clement. — There is no reference to bap- 
tism in this document. 

(3) Ignatius.— Nothing in the genuine epistle# 
of Ignatius throws any light on the doctrine of bap- 
tism, but in accordance with his general emphasis 
on episcopal supremacy he insists that baptism 
may not be performed * without the bishop — o$k 
i£6v i<rnv rod imcrKbirov . . . (Hairrlfeiv {Smyrn. 
viii. 2 )— which probably means without the per- 
mission of, rather than without the presence of, 
the bishop. 

(4) Hermas.— The Shepherd of Hermas gives 
little information as to the practice of baptism, but 
manifests a considerable interest in the doctrine. 
The passages which are important are Vis. iii. 3, 
iii. 7, Mand. iv. 3, Sim. ix. 16. The foundation, 
he says, is a belief in the necessity and efficacy 
of baptism. In Vis. iii. 2 the Church is repre- 
sented as a tower built over water, and in in. 3 
it is explained that this is because v frh tywr 
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tidaros 77 teal cro^o-eTac. This must mean 
that baptism is the foundation of the Christian life, 
and the next sentence may be a reference to the 
baptismal formula : t€&€/jl6\Lptcu 8£ 6 irtipyos np 
ffifiari rov wavroKpdropos Kal 4v86^ov dvSparos. This 
is rendered probable by the fact that in Sim. ix. 
the condition of entry is described as the ‘ name of 
the Son of God.’ It is also clear that baptism was 
regarded as really effecting an essential change in 
Christians ; and from the emphasis which is laid 
upon it, it would seem that this was regarded as 
primarily due to ‘the name’; but the water is 
also mentioned. The most important passage is 
Sim. ix. 16. 3 f. : 

irplv yap, (fnpa'C, <f>opecr<u tov dvOpoiirov to ovo pa tov vtov rov deov 
ve/epos ecrrtv' arav Se kdfiy) rrjy cr^paylSa, dirorlderai rrjv vetcpcocnv 
Kal avakapfSavei rrjv tJtuTjv. f <rj>payls o£v to vSt op ecrrtv* els to 
vStop o\>v KarafiaLVovcrL ve/epot Kal avaj3atvov<rt gtbvres. 

But this strongly defined doctrine naturally 
called for development on various points. 

(a) There was the danger of a purely magical and unethical 
view of baptism. To counteract this, in Sim. ix. great emphasis 
is laid on the insufficiency of ‘the name * if it be not accompanied 
by the Christian virtues. These are represented as twelve 
virgins, and the explanation given of them in Sim. ix. 13. 2 is 
that they are dy 1 .a 7 rvGvp.ara. Without being endued with them 
no one can enter the kingdom of God— eav yap to ovo pa povov 
\ajS7js, to Se evfi vpa irapa rovrtov pr) AajSfls, ovoev tb<f>ekrjcrr)' avrat 
yap at irapdevot Swaps 15 eitrl rov vtov rov deov. eav to ovo pa 

ttjv be Svvaptv prj ^op^s avrov , els pdrrjv eery to ovo pa 
avrov <[)opu)v. 

(b) A natural result of the emphasis laid on the insufficiency 
of baptism without virtue was a proportionately increased 
emphasis on the question as to sin after baptism which (cf. § z 
i. (6)) seems to be discussed in Hebrews and to be implied in 
1 John. The distinction between various sins which appears 
in 1 John is unknown, and the position adopted in Hebrews, 
though substantially confirmed, is in some degree relaxed. 
This question is dealt with in Mand. iv. 3. Hermas asks the 
Shepherd rjKovcra, 4>rjpC, Kvpte, wapa rtvtov StSaarKaktov on en pa 
peravota ovk ecrriv el pr) gkgLvt), ore els vStop Karefirjpcv Kal 
ekdfiopev atpeaiv apapntbv rtbv irporeptav (considering that Hermas 
is a Roman document, and that the earliest witness to Hebrews 
is the earlier Roman document I Clement, it is not impossible 
that this is a reference to Hebrews 6 4 ' 6 ) and the answer is icoAS* 
ij Kovtras, ovrto y dp evet, efiet yap rov elkri<f>ara a^ecriv dpapncov 
prjKert apapraveiv, akk' ev ay vet a KarotKelv. This is simply a 
re-affirmation of the doctrine of Hebrews, but a relaxation 
is then introduced. God has instituted perdvocav , and has 
appointed the Shepherd as the angel to watch over it ; hut this 
may be used only once — pera rrjv kAtjctiv eKeivrjv rrjv peydkrjv 
xal orepvrjv eav ns eK-nretpacrdels in ro rov Stafiokov dpdprrj plav 
peravotav e^et. One of the main objects of the Shepherd' seems 
to have been the emphasizing of peravota, which is clearly 
(cf. esp. the Similitudes) regarded in a concrete way which 
approached the later ecclesiastical use, and is half-way to 
meaning ‘ penance.' 

(c) ^mother result in practice of the assertion of the high 
sfet^tftard of Christian life, and the danger of relapse after 
baptism, was a tendency to postpone baptism. Against this 
Hernias protests in Vis. iii. 7, where those who shrink from 
baptism for this reason are compared with the stones which 
he saw in Vis. iii, 2 : iriirrovras eyyvs vSartov koX prj SvVapev ovs 
KvkiaOrjvat Kal ekdeiv els to iiScop. 

( d ) In the sphere of doctrine a natural consequence of the 
stress laid on the necessity of baptism was inquiry into the 
ultimate fate of the righteous unbaptized dead. Hermas settled 
this inquiry by ascribing to the apostles the function of baptiz- 
ing in Hades (cf. esp. Sim^ix. 16. S and 6: ol airoorokot Kal ol 
fiifiatncaAot ol KYjpv^avTGs to ovo pa rov vtov rod deov, Kotprjdevres 
ev Svvapet Kal 7 vLorret rov vtov rov deov eidjpv^av Kal rots irpoKCKOt- 
prjpevots, Kal avrol efiw/eav avrots rrjv rrtfrpaytSa rov tcrjpvyparos . . • . 
ev fitKatocrvvr} yap eKoiprjdrurav Kal ev peyakjj ayvetcf.’ povov Si rrjv 
a^paylSa ravrqv ovk etxov). 

(5) The Didache. — I n this document there is 
no information as to the doctrine of baptism, but 
much concerning the practice, and it is unfortunate 
that there is no possibility of fixing either its date 
or provenance with certainty. The passage which 
actually deals with baptism is ch. vii., and runs 
thus : 

Uepl Se rov ^atrrior paros t ovrto fUairrCrrare * Tavra irdvra Trpoei- 
1 rdvres flairricrare els to bvopa rov rear pbs icat rov vtov Kal rov 
aytov rrvev paros ev vSan £tbvrt. eav fie prjf^xis vStop £a>v, eis 
akko vStop jsdirncroV" ei 8* ov fivvacrat ev tf/vxpf, ev Beppw. eav Si 
i.p<f>6repa pr) J%r)S, eK^eov els rrjv KC<f>akrjy rpls vSwp els ovo pa 
irarpbs Kai viov Kal aytov rr vevparos. rrph Se rov JianrC<r paros 
trpoviftrrevo-drto 6 f5aTrrt£(t)v koX 6 (3ann£6pevos Kal ei Ttvef akkot 
Svvavrat' Kekevets Si vqarevtrai rov /3a7m£op.evov rrph pt as rj 
Svo. 

The main points in the ceremony thus described 
seem to he these : 

(a) The recitation of the previous part of the Didache (the 
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* Two Ways ’). This seems to imply a developed system of pre- 
paration for candidates for baptism, of a moral rather than a 
theological kind. 

(b) Baptism in the trine name. But it must be noted that in 
the following Eucharistic section mention is made of those who 
are baptized * into the name of the Lord.’ 

(c) Immersion, by preference in running (£<5>v) water, is the 
rule, but affusion is recognized as legitimate. 

(d) Previous to the ceremony, the baptizer, the baptizand, and 
any other who will are to fast. 

It is probable that this document belongs to the 
2nd cent., perhaps to the earlier half; but the 
evidence is not conclusive, and one must not regard 
arguments based on the ‘Two Ways’ as valid for 
the dating of the Didache as a whole. 

(6) II Clement.— I n II Clement vi. 9, vii. 6, and 
viii. 5-6 there are three indirect references to 
baptism, which is spoken of as the seal ( <r<f>payls ). 
They are all concerned with emphasizing the neces- 
sity of sinless life after baptism, and so form one 
of the links between this document and Hermas ; 
but they are only homiletic, and do not throw 
any light on the question of repentance after 
baptism. 

The use of a^payts, which afterwards became very common, 
has sometimes been traced to the influence of the Mysteries ; 
but this is probably not the case— at least directly. More than 
any other expression it emphasizes the eschatological hope 
which was never far from the early Christian mind : those who 
had the correct seal would pass into the Messianic Kingdom at 
the day of judgment. It thus helped to unite the two— logically 
somewhat inconsistent-Mdeas of sacramental and eschatological 
salvation. Passages of importance, besides those in II Clem., 
are Hermas, Sim. viii. 6, ix. 16 ; Clem. AL ' Quis Dives salv. 39. 
42, Strom, ii. 3, Bxc. Th. 83. 86, Eel. Proph. 25 : and in later 
writers, Clem. Horn. xvi. 19; Acta Theclee , 25; Const. Apost. 
2. 14, 89, 3. 16 ; Hippol. de Antichristo , 6. 59 ; Ps.-Hippol. de 
Consumm. 42 ; Acta Philippi , 28 ; Eus. BE 6. 5, 6, Vit. Const. 
4. 62. 1. See also Hatch, Hibbert Lectures , p. 295 ff. ; Anrich, 
Das antike Mysterienwesen, p. 120 f. ; and Gebhardt and 
Harnack, Patres Apost., note on II Clem. vi. 6. 

(7) Justin Martyr.— I n his first Apology (c. 150) 
Justin gives (ch. 61 ff.) a description of Christian 
baptism. It may be best treated as falling under 
three heads: (a) a description of the rite, ( b ) an 
exposition of the doctrine concerning it, and (c) a 
justification of this doctrine. 

{a) Description of the rite . — This is given in ch. 
61. 65 

"0<ro«. av 7 reicr 0 w<rt <al rnarevtocnv dkrjOr} ravra ra itf)’ rjpaiv 
StSaaKSpeva Kal keydpev a elvat, Kal fiiovv ovrtos SvvaaOat irnritr- 
Xvtvvrat, evye<r$ai re <al airelv vrfarevovres rrapa rov deov 
Trpoy]paprr)pevu>v afienv StSdtXKovrat, rjptbv o-vvevxopevtov tcai 
<rvvv7)crTev6vTiov avTOt?. eretra ayovrai inf)’ ijpcov evda vStop lert, 
Kal rpovov dvayevvrjtreus, hv Kat Yjpels avrol avayevvrjdrjpev, 
avayewtavrat. err' bvoparos yap rov irarpos twv oAwv Kal rov 
ctorripos rjptbv ’Itjctov Xpiarov Kal trvev paros aytov to ev tm vSan 
r6re kovrp'ov irotovvrat . . . (c. 65) rjpels be pera ro ovrtos kovara 1 
rov ireiretorpevov Kal crvyKarareOetpevov eirl rovs \eyopevovs 
a.8ektf>ovs t ayopev, evda trvvrpypevot elert, KOtva? evxds irotv)tr6j*evoi 
vtrep re eavrtov Kal rov tfatortardevros Kal akktov iravraxov wavrtov 
evr6vtos, oirtas Karai-ttodibpev ra akrjdr) padovres Kal Si epytov 
dyadol iroktrevral Kal <f>vkaKes rtbv evrerakpivtov evpedrjv at, oirtos 
rrjv aldovtov trtonjptav ertodtopev. 'Akkrjkovs tpikypari atriragopeOa 
iravtrdpevot rtbv evx<bv . . . and then follows an account of the 
Eucharist, which was immediately celebrated. 

The important points in this description are the 
definite allusion to a period of instruction pre- 
ceding baptism ; the trine formula ; the ‘ moral ’ 
vow ; and the obviously developed character of 
the service. It is also usually thought, probably 
rightly, that the opening words of the description 
imply a reference to a definite creed ; if so, this 
may perhaps be identified with an early form of 
the Symbolum Bomanum , to which some critics see 
allusions in I Apol. 13, 21, 31, 42, 46, 52, in Dial. 
32, and in some other passages which are collected 
in Gebhardt and Hamack v s Patres Apost . 1. 2, 
p. 128 ff. Negatively it is remarkable that there 
is no allusion to the laying on of hands, such as is 
prominent in Acts, or to any^ connexion of baptism 
with the bishops, such as is found in Ignatius. 
The agreement with the Didache , both negatively 
and positively, is remarkable. 

( h ) The doctrine of baptism. — Justin regards 
baptism chiefly as a new birth, and in the passage 
quoted above refers to it as &vay£vvi}<ns. He also 
regards it as a forgiveness for past sin ; and he 
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expresses Ms doctrine (apparently using some older 
source, see below) on this point in eh. 61 : 

iiretStj Tf]v irpurrjv yevetrw rjfitov ayvooyvres kwt* avayKYjy 
•yeyevvtipeda vy pa$ cnropds Kara, lupyv^v rutv yovemv trpbs aAAiJ- 

Aovs, xat ex' tdetri $aiiAois xai •nrOi'Tjpats aMrpo^ats yeyovaucv, Struts 
fzij dvayrcrp rixva pv/Sk , dyvoiap p.fvu>fx«v, aAAa 7rpoatpe<r*«? xal 
d'‘«e<rru>s 3$ d K aaprmy virep tax' trpofjadpro/xft' ru'x<oftcv 
(V rtf vSart, ttrovopaCerai r<j» woart rtp iAopevy avayevvrt&fjvcu. xal 
ftcrax'O^craiTt exrt row Tjjuaprrjpuwuy rh row xrarpoj rwv oAtov xal 
3ecrr070V 0«ov owopa, x.r.A. 

Thus, if one may press his words, he seems to 
have connected forgiveness especially with the 
water, and the new life with £ the name.' It was, 
however, the name that gave the water the power 
to remove sin. Justin also regarded baptism as 
bestowing the gift of the Spirit. In Dial. 29 he 
says : rls 4 Kelp ou (i.e. Jewish) rod ^airrlffyaros xPf ' La 
&yl(p xpcd/tavt §€§vLTTTL<rfjj4vip. Also, at the conclusion 
of the passage just quoted from eh. 61, he describes 
baptism as an 4 enlightenment* (xaXemu 84 rodro rb 
Xovrpbv <pMTicrfx6$, coy i pfartfofUvwr rijp di&voiav rwv ravra 
jmp0aw6vTbjp). 

{€) Justification of baptism. — The correctness of 
the doctrine and practice of baptism is proved by 
Justin by an appeal to the OT, to the words of 
Christ, and to Apostolic tradition. The necessity 
of regeneration is proved by the saying of Christ, 
dr /*§ dvayepvTjBrjre oi) jxrj elatXBTjTe eh rijv ftaatkdav 
rwr ovpavwv, which seems to be a free quotation of 
Jn 3 3 . That this regeneration can he effected by 
baptism is proved by Is l 16 ’ 20 ‘Wash you, make 
you clean/ etc. ; and" the explanation of the way 
m which this was effected is introduced by teal 
X&yov 84 eh rodro rrapa r&v dwocrroXiov 4pd6op.ev 
tovtow, and then follows the passage quoted above 
(Apol. 61). It is remarkable that it is to this X6yos f 
and not to Mt 28 19 , that Justin turns for a justifica- 
tion of the trine formula. 

Besides tins direct justification, Justin uses a 
curious argument from heathen religion. His 
view was that this was the result of demonic 
attempts to deceive the world by producing false 
fulfilments of prophecy. This theory he applied 
to the whole of Christian and heathen systems, 
which represented the true and false fulfilment of 
OT prophecy. Thus the lustrations of the Greeks 
were demonic recognition of the truth of baptismal 
doctrine. 

(8) Irenabus. — T his writer nowhere gives an 
account of the practice of baptism, but bis doctrine 
concerning it is expressed positively in the* Att68€i£l$ 
rod dirocrrokiKov Krjpdyparos and negatively in his 
adverms _ Hmreses, while from these passages it is 
also possible to find some reference to the practice 
of the Church in his time. 

In the * Ar68ei£is, eh. 3 (TIT xxxi. 1), he says: 

‘The Faith ... as the Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles, have delivered it to us . . . above all teaches us that 
we have received baptism for the forgiveness of sins in the 
name of God the Father, and in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Sou of God, who was incarnate, died, and rose again, and in 
the Holy Spirit of God ; and that this baptism is the seal of 
eternal life, and the regeneration to God, by which we become 
the children, not of mortal man, but of the eternal and ever- 
lasting God.’ 

In oh. 7 he explains why the trine formula was 
necessary : 

‘ And therefore the baptism of our regeneration takes place 
through these three points, because God the Father blesses us 
with regeneration through the Holy Spirit by means of His Son. 
For those who bear the Spirit of God in themselves are led to 
the Word, that is, to the Son, but the Son leads them to the 
Fattier, and the Father lets them receive incorruptibility. 
Therefore without the Spirit it is impossible to see the Word of 
God, and without the Son no one can approach the Father. 
For the recognition of the Father is the Son, and the recognition 
of the Son is through the Holy Spirit, but the Son gives the 
Spirit, in accordance with His function, following the good 
pleasure of the Father, to those whom the Father will have 
And as the Father will.’ 

TMs positive statement is borne out by the nega- 
tive statements in the adversus Hcereses. In ill. 
xviii. 1 {ed. Harvey) he refers to baptism as the 
potestatem regeneration is in Deum , and identifies 


it with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Similarly in 
I. xiv., when speaking of the Marcosian heresy in 
relation to baptism, he implies that baptism is the 
aToXtirpu }tn$ rod Xpurrov KareXdbvros, which the Mar- 
cosians regarded as a separate rite, though his 
own phrase is again rod paTrrlcrparos rtfs eh Bebv 
dvayevv^crem. 

The two important pieces of information con- 
cerning the practice of baptism conveyed in these 
passages are (1) the use of the trine formula, which 
for the first time is connected definitely with Mt 28 13 ; 
and (2) the use of a Confession of Faith, as dis- 
tinct from any moral or ethical vow. The allusions 
to this Confession in adversus Hcereses , I. i. 20 and 
I. ii. 1 identify it with an early form of the Sym- 
bolum JRomanum ; and the passage quoted above 
from the ’ Awdfei&s, ch. 3, suggests that Irenseus de- 
rived it from the teaching of those Presbyters of 
Asia Minor to whom he so often alludes. The fact 
mentioned above {7}, that Justin also seems to show 
signs of a knowledge of the Symbolum Romanum , 
suggests that the \6yos of the Apostles to which he 
alludes in Apol . i. 61 may be the same writing or 
tradition of the Presbyters as that referred to by 
Iremeus. 

(9) Tkrtullian. — This writer tells us more 
about the practice and doctrine of baptism than 
any previous authority. 

(a) The practice. — This is summed up in de 
Corona , 3 : 

‘ Aquaxn adituri ibidem sed et aliquanfco prius in ecclesia sub 
antistitis manu contestamur nos renuntiare diabolo et pomp® 
et angelis ejus. Dehinc ter mergitamur amplius aliquid re- 
spondents quam dominus in evangelic determinavit. Inde 
suscepti Iaetis et mellis concordiam pmgustamus, exque ea die 
lavacro quotidiano per totam. hebdomadem abstmemus.’ 

But this sketch was not intended to be complete, 
being given only as a proof that catholic practice 
outran Scripture, and must be supplemented by 
numerous allusions in other hooks. From these 
we can form the following scheme for the practice 
of baptism in the Church of Africa in the time of 
Tertuilian. 

(a) There was a preliminary period of preparation by 
fasting, vigils, and confession (cf. de Bapt. 20: * Ingressuros 
baptismum orationibus crebris jejuniis et geniculationibus 
et pervigiliis orare oportet et <mm confession© omnium retro 
dellctorum’). 

(jS) A public renunciation of the devil before the head of 
the community ( antistes ) followed (cf. de Cor . 3), at which 
sponsors or a sponsor were also present (de Bapt. 18). This 
* renunciatio ’ seems to take the place of the moral vow implied 
by 1 Peter, J ustin Martyr, and the Didache. As it is practically 
certain that Tertuilian was acquainted with the Symbolum 
Apostolicum, it is probable that this also formed part of the 
baptismal rite ; but there appears to be no definite statement to 
that effect in Tertuilian. 

(y) The name of God was invoked on the water, in order to 
give it the power of sanctifying those who were baptized (de 
Bapt. 4) : see passages quoted below. 

(5) Trine immersion in the trine name (cf. de Cor . S 6c and 
adv. Prax. 26 : ‘nam nec semel sed ter aa Bingula nomina in 
personas singulas tinguimur*). 

(e) Immediately after coming out of the water unction was 
administered (de Bapt. 7: ‘Exinde egressi de lavacro per- 
unguimur benedicta unctione de prisfcina disdplina, qua ungui 
oleo de cornu in sacerdotio solebant/ etc.). 

(0 There followed the laying on of hands (de Bapt. 8): 
‘ Hehinc manus imponitur per benedictionem advocans et 
invitans spiritum sanctum ’). 

(tj) After this there was a ceremonial tasting of milk and 
honey (de Cor. 3 : * Inde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam 
prsegUBtamus,’ and adv. Marc. 1. 14 : 1 sed ille quidem usque 
nunc nec aquam reprobavit creatoris qua sues abluit . , . nec 
mellis et lactis societatem qua suos mfantat’), followed by 
abstinence from washing for the whole of the next week (de 
Cor. 3 : * exque ea die lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem 
abstmemus*). The minister of this ceremony was usually 
the bishop or, with his sanction, the presbyters and deacons ; 
but this was a ‘right of order’ not ‘of necessity,’ and every 
Christian man (but not woman) might baptize in case of need 
(deBapt. 17 : ‘JDandi quidem habet jus summus sacerdos qui 
est episcopus ; dehinc presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine 
episcopi auctoritate, propter ecclesi® honorem, quo salvo salva 
pax est. Alioquin etiam laicis jus est. Quod enim ex sequo 
accipitur ex sequo dari potest % . . proinde et baptismus seque 
dei census ab omnibus exerceri potest’). No special time was 
necessary for baptism, but Easter and Whitsun were especially 
suitable (de Bapt. 19: ‘Diem baptismo sollemniorem Pascha 
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praestat . . . exinde Pentecoste ordinandis lavacris lsetissimum 
spatium esfc. . . . Ceterum omnis dies domini esfc, omnis hora, 
omne fcempiis habile baptismo ; si de sollemnitate interest, de 
gratia nihil refert ’). 

(6) The doctrine of baptism. — Tertullian’s views, 
though in the main the same as those of earlier 
writers, show a development on certain points. 
Baptism is the source of salvation and of forgive- 
ness of sins, a regeneration, and a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But the following points are elaborated : — 
(a) The question is raised in the de Baptismo 3-6 why and 
how sanctification was to be found in baptism. The answer 
given by Tertullian is too long to quote in full, but the argu- 
ment is as follows : — There was from the beginning a special 
affinity between water and the spirit, which had hovered over 
it at the Creation (Gn 12), and the same spirit returns to the 
water if God be invoked, and so gives it the power of imparting 
sanctification. He argues that there is no reason for doubting 
this, seeing that it is generally recognized that water is fre- 
quently the means by which evil spirits entrap unwary men. 
Moreover the incident of the pool of JBethsaida (Bethesda) in 
Jn 5 1 - 9 led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
was effected by an angel who descended for the purpose. It is 
not plain, nor is it for the present purpose material, how far 
Tertullian identified this angel with the Spirit itself (cf. Adam, 
* Lehre v. d. hi. Geist in Hermas und Tertullian’ in the Theol. 
Quartalsehrift , Jan. 1906). 

(0) The distinction between cleansing from sin and the gift 
of the Spirit, which is made in Acts, is emphasized, ana a 
further distinction is introduced between the cleansing of the 
soul and of the body. The body is cleansed from sin by the 
water, the soul by the ‘answer’ of the candidate (de Resurr. 
Cam . 48 [where it is argued that baptism implies a resurrection 
of the flesh] : ‘anima enim non Iavatione sed responsione 
sancitur *). The gift of the Spirit in baptism is connected with 
the laying on of hands and not with the water (de Bapt. 6 and 
8 : * non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum consequamur, sed in 
aqua emundati sub angelo spiritui sancto praeparamur . . . 
dehinc manus imponitur. . . , Tunc ille sanctissimus spiritus 
super emundata et benedicta corpora libens a patre descendit 
. . .’). The * benedicta’ in the last phrase explains the meaning 
attached by Tertullian to the unction : it blessed the body (and 
sacramentally the soul) of the candidate just as the water 
cleansed it, and so prepared it for the gift of the Spirit. 

(y) Tertullian held strong views as to the proper recipients 
of baptism. These were due to his belief that sin after baptism 
was either unforgivable (only martyrdom could atone for some 
sins [cf. de Pud. 9]), or at least exceedingly dangerous (cf. e.g. 
de Bapt. 8 : 4 Itaque igni [sc. mundus] destinatur, sicut et homo 
qui post baptismum delicta restaurat’). The result was that 
he objected to child baptism as dangerous both to the child 
and to the sponsors (de Bapt. 18: ‘Itaque pro cuiusque 
personae condicione ac dispositions etiam setate cunctatio 
baptism! utilior est, prascipue tamen circa parvulos . . .'). For 
the same reason he dissuaded the unmarried and widows from 
baptism (de Bapt. 18 : * non minore de causa innupti quoque 
procrastinandi in quibus tentatio prseparata est tarn virginibus 
per maturitatem quam viduis per vacationem, donee aut nubant 
aut continentiae corroborentur ’). The suggestion of his words 
is that he would not countenance the marriage of the baptized, 
a position maintained later on in Edessa by Aphraates, but was 
willing to baptize those who were already married-— unlike 
Marcion, who would consent to baptize only those who were 
unmarried or had divorced their wives. 

(fi) In two passages (de Resurr. Cam. 48, and adv. Marcion. 
6. 10) Tertullian speaks of the reference in 1 Co 1629 to a baptism 
for the dead. In the former place he uses it as an argument for 
the resurrection of the flesh : ‘ certe ilia prsesumptione hoc eoa 
instituisse contendit qua alii etiam carni ut vicarium baptisma 
profuturum existimarent ad spem resurrectionis, quae nisi 
corporalis non alias sic baptismate corporal! obligaretur.’ Here 
there is nothing to show whether Tertullian was actually 
acquainted with a vicarious baptism for the dead, but the 
suggestion of the other passage is that he had no such know- 
ledge. Here he uses the same argument in favour of a material 
resurrection, but prefaces the following obscure statement: 

‘ quid, ait, facient qui pro mortuis baptizantur si mortui non 
resurgunt? Yiderit institute ilia. Kalendse si forte Februaries 
respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo apostolum 
novum statim auctorem aut confirmatorem eius denotare, ut 
tanto magis sisteret carnis resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane 
pro mortuis baptizarentur fide resurrectionis hoc facerent.’ 
In view of the generally affirmative sense of ‘si forte* in 
Tertullian, it seems probable that he means that St. Paul 
was using an argument from the Roman custom of special 
sacrifices for the departed (cf. Oehler’s note, ad loe.), and this 
renders it improbable that Tertullian was acquainted with any 
contemporary Christian custom of baptism for the dead. 

(e) The question of heretical baptism first appears in Ter- 
tullian. He did not recognize it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who afterwards joined the Church was re-baptized 
(de Pud. 19 : ‘unde et apud nos ut ethnico par immo et super 
ethnicum haereticus etiam per baptisma veritatis utroque honune 
purgatus admittitur ’ ; de Bapt. 16: ‘ Hseretici autem nullum 
habent consortium nostra discipline, quos extraneos utique 
testatur ipsa ademptio commumcationis. Non debeo in illis 
cognoscere quod mihi est prseceptum, quia non idem deus 
est nobis et illis, nec unus Christus, id est idem, ideoque nec 
baptismus unus quia non idem, quern cum rite non habent 


sine dubio non habent . . . ’ ; cf. also de Prcescr. Peer. 12). 
It should be noted that the de Baptismo probably belongs 
to the pre-Montanist period of Tertullian, while the de Pud. is 
Montanist. 

(10) Clement of Alexandria.— Clement does 
not so frequently discuss baptism as do some of 
the other writers, hut his standpoint seems to be 
similar to theirs. The chief passages in which he 
deals with baptism are in tne Pcedagogus. He 
draws a parallel between the baptism of Christ 
and that of Christians, and claims that each had 
the same effect. Christ, on the side of His human 
nature, was regenerated in baptism and made per- 
fect by the regeneration ; so also with Christians : 

to 6e avrb <rujj.pa.Cvei tovto ical irepl rgxas, 8>v yeyovev imaypoufry) 

o, /cvptos’ /3a7m£o/aevot <£am£6/xe0a, <f>a)Tig6/xevoL vtoTrotovp.e0a, 
viorroLovfJLei/oc Te\eioup,e0a, yeA.etovp.evoi airaSavari^d ueda ‘ iyco * 
<f)7]<rC * elya,^ 6eoC e<rre ical viol v^/Ccttov iravrcr ’ #caA.etrai fie irok- 
kax<*>S f to epyov tovto, x^P l<T H ia Ka ‘ ^coTicr/ta feat reA-eov /cat 
kovrpov (Peed. 1. 6, the whole of which chapter is important for 
defining Clement’s attitude). 

But Clement’s chief interest was directed to 
proving not so much that baptism was the beginning 
of the new life as that it was complete, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who introduced a series of 
stages. Of course, Clement did not mean to ex- 
clude the idea of progress, but only to assert that 
baptism was the dividing line between two states 
essentially differing from each other. Probably 
the doctrine of Tertullian as to the relation between 
the water and the Spirit would not have been 
strange to Clement. He argues that there is a 
special reason for water in baptism, because of its 
power of mixing with milk, which represents the 
Logos, and thinks that the union of the Logos 
with baptism is similar to that of milk w|th 
water: 

Kcu rjV 6 A oyo? ex« irpbff rb fidirTi<rjia KoivoivCav, ravnjv e^trt 
to ydka rrjv (ruvakkayyjv wpos to vSwp, fie^erat ydp fi6vov rwv 
vyptav tovto /cat rrjv 7rp'o$ to vSojp pX^iv eiri teddapenv irapaXafi- 
Ba.v6u.evav Ka.6d.Trep to BdirTuraa eiri cufieVei d.aapri5>v (Peed. 1. 6, 
p. 120, ed. Stahlin). 

Similarly in Protrep. 10 (p. 72, ed. Stahlin) he 
speaks of the iidoop \oyuc6v. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to say precisely what was 
Clement’s view as to the exact relation between 
symbols and their signification ; there is room for 
a good monograph on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like Tertullian, did not recognize the 
baptism of heretics as genuine. This is proved by 
an exegesis of Pr 9 18a : 

elTa em<j>u>vei ‘ ovtio yap Bia^crg vficop aAAfirptov ’ to /3a7m0>ia 
aiperiKOV ovk ol/cecov /cal yvqcnov vB(ap kayi^Ofxevi} (Strom, i. 19, 

p. 62, ed. Stahlin). 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient position than 
Tertullian or even Hermas. In the Quis dives 
salvetur (chs. 39-42) he devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and supports it by the 
long and well-known story of St. John and the 
brigand captain. 

ii. Among Heretics.— (l) Menander.— Men- 
ander, who, according to Irenaeus, was the suc- 
cessor of Simon Magus, attributed to baptism the 
power of conferring immortality. 

Of. Iren. i. 17: ‘Resurrectionem enim per id quod esfc in 
eum baptisma accipere ejus diseipulos et ultra non posse mori 
sed perseverare non senescentes et immortales/ and Tert. de 
Anima , 60 : ‘Menandri Samaritani furor conspuatur dicentis 
mortem ad suos non modo non pertinere, verum nec pervenire. 
In hoc scilicet se a superna et arcana potestate legatum, ut 
immortales et incorruptibiles et statim resurrectionis compotes 
flanfc qui baptisma ejus induerint.* 

It is, however, difficult to think that a view of 
this kind could have long endured ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality was a 
generally received Christian teaching, and possibly 
Menander did not mean much more than this. 

(2) The Y alen tini ans. — The main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is the Exc&rpta 
Theodoti of Clement of Alexandria. The whole 
passage, Exc. Theod. 76-86, is most instructive, and 
is the most important extant passage for deter- 
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expresses his doctrine (apparently using some older 
source, see below) on this point in ch. 61 : 

iirei&i} rrp wptarrjV yevecrtv ryuhv ayvooyvres tear dvaytajv 
•yzyevtnjfLtiOii «£ vypsw errropas Kara ftij-O' rijp w yovitov rpos aA Ai)- 
Aovs, ml cj* tdeert «ftavAot$ ml rronpaec ararpo^ais yeyauapev, ottws 
pt 7 | amyKVTS Tema .utjSc ayt-oia? u.evwfj.w, dAAd rtpocupecrews i cal 
ixumjjirjs, d$e<r<ws 51 duaprithv xnrip wi’ rrparjU.dp7op.iv Tux^pcy 
ev rtf Man, iirovopa^tvat ria vSan rtf eAoptmp dvayevvqBrjvcu koX 
peravorjeravn esrl rots? rjpaprtipivots rb rov rrarpos t<ov oAwv ucal 
Starxrdrov ikov ovopa, k.t.A. 

Thus, if one may press his words, he seems to 
have connected forgiveness especially with the 
•water, and the new life with 4 the name/ It was, 
however, the name that gave the water the power 
to remove sin. Justin also regarded baptism as 
bestowing the gift of the Spirit. In Dial . 29 he 
says: rls imlvop (i.e. Jewish) rov ^airrLr paros xpfi a 
ayicp Tveupari ^e^aTrruxpivcp. Also, at the conclusion 
of the passage just quoted from ch. 61, he describes 
baptism as an £ enlightenment * {mXurai rodro rb 
Xovrpbv tpivrtcrpds, &$ (pum^opiycoy rfyv dt&voiav r&v ravra 
paySaybyrmy). 

(c) Justification of baptism * — The correctness of 
the doctrine and practice of baptism is proved by 
Justin by an appeal to the OT, to the words of 
Christ, and to Apostolic tradition. The necessity 
of regeneration is proved by the saying of Christ, 

fn) <kpayevv7}$TjT€ oi pi} elaiXdrjre tit r\v fiacnXetav 
w o&pav&v, which seems to be a free quotation of 
Jn 3 s . That this regeneration can be effected by 
baptism is proved by Is l 10 " 33 4 Wash you, make 
you clean/ etc. ; and the explanation of the way 
m which this was effected is introduced by ml 
X6yop db eis rodro rrapa tQp &ro<rr6Xojy dpddopev 
rodroPf and then follows the passage quoted above 
(Apol. 61). It is remarkable that it is to this \6yo s, 
and not to Mfc 28 19 , that Justin turns for a justifica- 
tion of the trine formula. 

Besides this direct justification, Justin uses a 
curious argument from heathen religion. His 
view was "that this was the result of demonic 
attempts to deceive the world by producing false 
fulfilments of prophecy. This theory he applied 
to the whole of Christian and heathen systems, 
which represented the true and false fulfilment of 
OT prophecy. Thus the lustrations of the Greeks 
were demonic recognition of the truth of baptismal 
doctrine. 

(8) IBEN7EUS. — This writer nowhere gives an 
account of the practice of baptism, but his doctrine 
concerning it is expressed positively in the’ AttSBcl^ls 
rod &7ro<XTo\LKov icyptiyparos and negatively in his 
adv&rms Hcereses, while from these passages it is 
also possible to find some reference to the practice 
of the Church in his time. 

In the ’ AvdSeL&s, ch. 3 (TU xxxi. 1), he says : 

‘The Faith ... as the Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles, have delivered it to us . . . above all teaches us that 
we have received baptism for the forgiveness of sins in the 
name of God the Father, and in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who was incarnate, died, and rose again, and in 
the Holy Spirit of God ; and that this baptism is the seal of 
eternal life, and the regeneration to God, by which we become 
the children, not of mortal man, but of the eternal and ever- 
lasting God,* 

In ch. 7 he explains why the trine formula was 
necessary : 

* And therefore the baptism of our regeneration takes place 
through these three point®, because God the Father blesses us 
with regeneration through the Holy Spirit by means of His Son. 
For those who bear the Spirit of God in themselves are led to 
the Word, that is, to the Son, but the Son leads them to the 
Father, and the Father lets them receive incorruptibility. 
Therefore without the Spirit it is impossible to see the Word of 
God, and without the Son no one can approach the Father. 
For the recognition of the Father is the Son, and the recognition 
of the Son is through the Holy Spirit, but the Son gives the 
Spirit, in accordance with His function, following the good 
pleasure of the Father, to those whom the Father will have 
and as the Father will.* 

This positive statement is borne out by the nega- 
tive statements in the adversm Hcereses. In Hi. 
xviii. I (ed. Harvey) he refers to baptism as the 
potestatem regenerationis in Deum , and identifies 


it with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Similarly in 
I- xiv., when speaking of the Marcosian heresy in 
relation to baptism, he implies that baptism is the 
dToXtrpcocns rov Xpurrou /careX&dyros, which the Mar- 
cosians regarded as a separate rite, though his 
own phrase is again rov fiarrr la paras rijs eis $ebv 
Avayevvtfcrem. 

The two important pieces of information con- 
cerning the practice of baptism conveyed in these 
passages are (1) the use of the trine formula, which 
for the first time is connected definitely with Mt 28 1S ; 
and (2) the use of a Confession of Faith, as dis- 
tinct from any moral or ethical vow. The allusions 
to this Confession in adversm Hcereses , I, i. 20 and 
L ii. 1 identify it with an early form of the Sym- 
holum Bomanum ; and the passage quoted above 
from the ’A ch. 3, suggests that Irenseus de- 
rived it from the teaching of those Presbyters of 
Asia Minor to whom he so often alludes. The fact 
mentioned above (7), that Justin also seems to show 
signs of a knowledge of the Symbolum Bomanum , 
suggests that the X6yos of the Apostles to which he 
alludes in Apol. i. 61 may be the same writing or 
tradition of the Presbyters as that referred to by 
Irenseus. 

(9) Tertullian. — This writer tells us more 
about the practice and doctrine of baptism than 
any previous authority. 

(a) The practice . — This is summed up in de 
Corona, 3 : 

‘ Aejuam adituri ibidem sed et aliquanto prius in ecclesia sub 
antistitis manu contestamur nos renuntiare diabolo et pomp© 
et angel is ejus. Dehinc ter mergitamur amplius aliquid re- 
spondents quam dominus in evangelio determin&vit. Inde 
suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam pnegustamus, exque ea die 
lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem abstinemus.’ 

But this sketch was not intended to be complete, 
being given only as a proof that catholic practice 
outran Scripture, and must be supplemented by 
numerous allusions in other books. From these 
we can form the following scheme for the practice 
of baptism in the Church of Africa in the time of 
Tertullian. 

(a) There was a preliminary period of preparation by 
fasting, vigils, and confession (cf. de Bapt. 20: ‘ Ingressuros 
baptismum orationibus crebris jejuniis et geniculationibus 
et pervigHiis orare oportet et cum confessione omnium retro 
delictorum ’). 

(j3) A public renunciation of the devil before the head of 
the community ( antistee ) followed (cf. de Cor. 8), at which 
sponsors or a sponsor were also present (de Bapt. 18). This 

* renunciatio * seems to take the place of the moral vow implied 
by 1 Peter, Justin Martyr, and the Didache. As it is practically 
certain that Tertullian was acquainted with the Symbolum 
Apostolicum , it is probable that this also formed part of the 
baptismal rite ; but there appears to be no definite statement to 
that effect in Tertullian. 

(y) The name of God was invoked on the water, in order to 
give it the power of sanctifying those who were baptized (de 
Bapt. 4) : see passages quoted below. 

(£) Trine immersion m the trine name (cf. de Cor . 3 6c and 
adv. Prax . 26 : * nam nec semel sed ter ad singula nonuna in 
personas singulas tinguimur ’). 

(e) Immediately after coming out of the water unction was 
administered (de Bapt. 7: ‘Exinde egressi de lavacro per- 
unguimur benedicta unctione de pristina disciplina, qua ungui 
oleo de cornu in sacerdotio solebant/ etc.). 

(£) There followed the laying on of hands (de Bapt. 8): 

* Dehinc manus imponitur per benedictionem advoc&ns et 
invitans spiritum sanctum *). 

(tj) After this there was a ceremonial tasting of milk and 
honey (de Cor. 3 : * Inde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam 
pr©gu8tamus/ and adv. Marc . 1. 14 : ‘sed file quldem usque 
nunc nec aquam reprobavit creatoris qua suos abluit ... nec 
mellis et lactis societatem qua suos Infantat’), followed by 
abstinence from washing for the whole of the next week (de 
Cor. 3 : * exque ea die lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem 
abstinemus > The minister of this ceremony was usually 
the bishop or, with his sanction, the presbyters and deacons ; 
but this was a ‘right of order* not ‘of necessity,’ and every 
Christian man (but not woman) might baptize in case of need 
(de Bapt. 17: ‘Dandi quidem habet jus summus sacerdos qui 
est episeopus ; dehinc presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine 
episcopi auctoritate, propter eedesi© honorem, quo salvo salva 
pax est. Alioquin etiam laicis jus est. Quod enim ex ©quo 
accipitur ex ©quo dari potest . . proinde et baptismus ©que 
dei census ab omnibus exerceri potest’). No special time was 
necessary for baptism, but Easter and Whitsun were especially 
suitable (de Bapt. 19 : * Diem baptismo sollemniorem Pascha 
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prsestat , . . exinde Pentecoste ordinandis lavacris Isetissimum 
epatium est. . . . Ceterum omnis dies domini est, omnis hora, 
omne tempus habile baptismo ; si de soUemnitate interest, de 
gratia nihil refert ’). 

( b ) The doctrine of baptism. — Tertullian’s views, 
though in the main the same as those of earlier 
writers, show a development on certain points. 
Baptism is the source of salvation and of forgive- 
ness of sins, a regeneration, and a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But the following points are elaborated : — 
(a) The question is raised in the de Baptismo 3-6 why and 
how sanctification was to be found in baptism. The answer 
given by Tertullian is too long to quote in full, but the argu- 
ment is as follows -There was from the beginning a special 
affinity between water and the spirit, which had hovered over 
it at the Creation (Qn l 2 ), and the same spirit returns to the 
water if God be invoked, and so gives it the power of imparting 
sanctification. He argues that there is no reason for doubting 
this, seeing that it is generally recognized that water is fre- 
quently the means by which evil spirits entrap unwary men. 
Moreover the incident of the pool of Bethsaida (Bethesda) in 
Jn 61-9 led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
was effected by an angel who descended for the purpose. It is 
not plain, nor is it for the present purpose material, how far 
Tertullian identified this angel with the Spirit itself (cf. Adam, 
‘Lehre v. d. hi. Geist in Hermas und Tertullian’ in the Theol. 
Quartalschrift, Jan. 1906). 

03) The distinction between cleansing from sin and the gift 
of the Spirit, which is made in Acts, is emphasized, and a 
further distinction is introduced between the cleansing of the 
soul and of the body. The body is cleansed from sin by the 
water, the soul by the ‘answer’ of the candidate (de JResurr. 
Cam. 48 [where it is argued that baptism implies a resurrection 
of the flesh]: ‘anima enim non lavatione sed responsione 
sancitur ’). The gift of the Spirit in baptism is connected with 
the laying on of hands and not with the water (de Bapt. 6 and 
8 : * non quod in aquis spiritum. sanctum consequamur, sed in 
aqua emundati sub angelo spiritui sancto praeparamur . . . 
dehinc manus imponitur. . . . Tunc ille sanctissimus spiritus 
super emundata et benedicta corpora libens a patre descendit 
. . .’). The ‘benedicta’ in the last phrase explains the meaning 
attached by Tertullian to the unction : it blessed the body (ana 
sacramentally the soul) of the candidate just as the water 
cleansed it, and so prepared it for the gift of the Spirit. 

(v) Tertullian held strong views as to the proper recipients 
of baptism. These were due to his belief that sin after baptism 
was either unforgivable (only martyrdom could atone for some 
sins [cf. de Pud. 9]), or at least exceedingly dangerous (cf. e.g. 
de Bapt. 8 : ‘ Itaque igni [sc. mundus] destinatur, sicut et homo 
qui post baptismum delicta restaurat’). The result was that 
he objected to child baptism as dangerous both to the child 
and to the sponsors (de Bapt. 18 : ‘ Itaque pro cuiusque 
ersonse condicione ac dispositione etiam setate cunctatio 
aptismi utilior est, prsecipue tamen circa parvulos . . .’). For 
the same reason he dissuaded the unmarried and widows from 
baptism (de Bapt. 18 : * non minore de causa innupti quoque 
procrastinandi in quibus tentatio praeparata est tam virginibus 
per maturitatem quam viduis per vacationem, donee aut nubant 
aut continentiae corroborentur ’). The suggestion of his words 
is that he would not countenance the marriage of the baptized, 
a position maintained later on in Edessa by Aphraates, but was 
willing to baptize those who were already married— unlike 
Marcion, who would consent to baptize only those who were 
unmarried or had divorced their wives. 

(fi) In two passages (de Resurr. Cam. 48, and adv. Marcion. 
6. 10) Tertullian speaks of the reference in 1 Co 1629 to a baptism 
for the dead. In the former place he uses it as an argument for 
the resurrection of the flesh : ‘ certe ilia praesumptione hoc eos 
instituisse contendit qua alii etiam carni ut vicarium baptisma 
profuturum existimarent ad spem resurrectionis, quae nisi 
corporalis non alias sic baptismate corporali obligaretur.’ Here 
there is nothing to show whether Tertullian was actually 
acquainted with a vicarious baptism for the dead, but the 
suggestion of the other passage is that he had no such know- 
ledge. Here he uses the same argument in favour of a material 
resurrection, but prefaces the following obscure statement: 
‘quid, ait, facient qui pro mortuis baptizantur si mortui non 
resurgunt ? Viderit institutio ilia. Kalendse si forte Februarise 
respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo apostolum 
novum statim auctorem aut confirmatorem eius denotare, ut 
tanto magis sisteret carnis resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane 
pro mortuis baptizarentur fide resurrectionis hoc facerent.’ 
In view of the generally affirmative sense of ‘si forte’ in 
Tertullian, it seems probable that he means that St. Paul 
was using an argument from the Roman custom of special 
sacrifices for the departed (cf. Oehler’s note, ad locX and this 
renders it improbable that Tertullian was acquainted with any 
contemporary Christian custom of baptism for the dead. 

( e ) The question of heretical baptism first appears in Ter- 
tullian. He did not recognize it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who afterwards joined the Church was re-baptized 
(de Pud. 19 : * unde et apud nos ut ethnico par immo et super 
ethnicum hasreticus etiam per baptisma veritatis utroque homme 
purgatus admittitur’; de Bapt. 16: ‘Hseretici autem nullum 
habent consortium nostras disciplin®, quos extraneos utique 
testatur ipsa ademptio commumcationis. Non debeo in illis 
cognoscere quod mihi est prseceptum, quia non idem deus 
est nobis et illis, nec unus Christus, id est idem, ideoque nec 
baptismus unus quia non idem, quem cum rite non habent 


sine dubio non habent . . . ’ ; cf. also de Prcescr. Hmr. 12). 
It should be noted that the de Baptismo probably belongs 
to the pre-Montanist period of Tertullian, while the de Pud. is 
Montamst. 

(10) Clement of Alexandria. —Clement does 
not so frequently discuss baptism as do some of 
the other writers, but his standpoint seems to be 
similar to theirs. The chief passages in which he 
deals with baptism are in the Pcedagogus. He 
draws a parallel between the baptism of Christ 
and that of Christians, and claims that each had 
the same effect. Christ, on the side of His human 
nature, was regenerated in baptism and made per- 
fect by the regeneration ; so also with Christians : 

to fie avTo <rufifia.ivu rovro Ka l irepl rjfx,as, &v yeyovev V7roypa<f>vj 
O, Kvptos* fia.7TTi£6fxevot, $eim<To|ue0a, fyuiri&fxevoi vioiroiov/xizda, 
vionoLov[J.evoL reXeiovj aefia, jeXetov/xevoi cwraflavanffi/xefla * eyw’ 
<f>y(r£ 1 elira^deo i e<rre koX viol xnpCorov Travre?* ’ KaAevrat fie ?roA- 
Aa^to^ to epyov touto, x*P«rjua icax ^amor/ia Ka! rekeov ical 
\ovrp6v (Pcsd. 1. 6, the whole of which chapter is important for 
defining Clement’s attitude). 

But Clement’s chief interest was directed to 
proving not so much that baptism was the beginning 
of the new life as that it was complete, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who introduced a series of 
stages. Of course, Clement did not mean to ex- 
clude the idea of progress, but only to assert that 
baptism was the dividing line between two states 
essentially differing from each other. Probably 
the doctrine of Tertullian as to the relation between 
the water and the Spirit would not have been 
strange to Clement. He argues that there is a 
special reason for water in baptism, because of its 

E ^wer of mixing with milk, which represents the 
ogos, and thinks that the union of the Logos 
with baptism is similar to that of milk with 
water : 

Kal rjv o Aoyoy e^et jrpb? t6 f$6.irn<rft.a Koivtoviav, ravrrjv e%ei 
to ya\a tt]v orwaAAayijv Trpby to vfiwp, Several yap fx.6vov rtov 
vypcov tovto «a! rrjv irpog to vScop pt,£$iv m Kadapenv irapaAa/i- 
fiavofievov Ka£direp to /Sa7m<rju,a eurl a0ecret afx.apn.Siv (Peed. 1. 6, 
p. 120, ed. Stahlin). 

Similarly in Protrep. 10 (p. 72, ed. Stahlin) he 
speaks of the iidcop \oyuc6v. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to say precisely what was 
Clement’s view as to the exact relation between 
symbols and their signification ; there is room for 
a good monograph on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like Tertullian, did not recognize the 
baptism of heretics as genuine. This is proved by 
an exegesis of Pr 9 18a : 

etra imtfxave 1 ‘ ovrea yap Sta^crr] vStop aAA.6rpi.ov * to jSaimcr/aa 
atperiKov ovk oIkslov Kat ynjcriov vfiwp Aoyijjbftevi} (Strom, i. 19, 
p. 62, ed. Stahlin). 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient position than 
Tertullian or even Hermas. In the Quis dives 
salvetur (chs. 39-42) he devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and supports it by the 
long and well-known story of St. John ana the 
brigand captain. 

ii. Among Heretics.— (1) Menander.— M en- 
ander, who, according to Irenseus, was the suc- 
cessor of Simon Magus, attributed to baptism the 
power of conferring immortality. 

Of. Iren. i. 17 : ‘ Resurrectionem enim per id quod est in 
eum baptisma accipere ejus discipulos et ultra non posse mori 
sed perseverare non senescentes et immortales,’ and Tert. de 
Anima , 60 : ‘Menandri Samaritan! furor conspuatur dicentis 
mortem ad suos non modo non pertinere, verum nec pervenire. 
In hoc scilicet se a superna et arcana potestate legatum, ut 
immortales et incorruptibiles et statim resurrectionis compotes 
fiant qui baptisma ejus induerint.’ 

It is, however, difficult to think that a view of 
this kind could have long endured ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality was a 
generally received Christian teaching, and possibly 
Menander did not mean much more than this. 

(2) The Yalentinians.— T he main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is the Excerpta 
Theodoti of Clement of Alexandria. The whole 
passage, Exc. Theod. 76-86, is most instructive, and 
is the most important extant passage for deter- 
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mining the doctrine of baptism as it existed among 
the Valentinians, or, indeed, any other heretics' 
for it differs from the evidence of almost all other 
writers in being extracted from heretical writings, 
and not from orthodox polemical books. 

Baptism is an avayivinpris* By its means we are born • into 
the world dominated by Father, Son, and Spirit, and so become 
superior to all other powers. It is also a death to the previous 
life ; but this refers to the soul (tyyxy)* not to the body (crtdpa). 
Up to the time of baptism man is under the control of Fate 
(ttpappevy), but by baptism and yvSxns lie in released from this 
control, and the verdict of astrologers (which is recognized as 
valid for the rest of mankind) is rendered unimportant. The 
baptized person is, through regeneration by Christ, taken up 
Into the Ogdofcd. It was further explained that as the water 
of oaptimn quenched to aler&yrbv *n»p, the invisible part could 
quench the poyrbv two. So far as the rite is concerned, we are 
told that fasting and prayer are desirable before baptism in 
order to prevent the entrance of evil spirits in addition to the 
Holy Spirit. From eh. 22 of the Excerpta Theodoti it also 
appears that the rite of baptism contained an imposition of 
hands, and that the formula used ended with the phrase 
Awrjpwtrtv ayveAtjojv (for a formula used by the Mareosians 
containing this phrase see below). The doctrine underlying 
this is that the angels, with whom we are in some way con- 
nected, have been baptized for us ; and this explanation is given 
to 1 Co IS®#— in which the ‘they* refers to the angels, and 
* the dead * for whom they are baptized is mankind. 

(%) The Marcosxans. — The authorities for these 
heretics are Ireiueus and Hippoivtus. They be- 
longed to the Valentin ian school, and, like the 
class of heretics who are represented later in a 
more developed form by the Pistis Sophia, did 
not merely, as Marcum, allow a repetition of 
baptism in ease of sin, but had actually two forms 
differing from each other in function. Their first 
baptism was not a means of regeneration ; it 
merely had the negative function of the forgiveness 
of sin, and is described in Iren. L xiv. 1 as a 
baptism roc t tpatpopjvov M yerod dtpiaews ajmpTLwp. The 
second baptism was called droXtVpwtm, and accord- 
ing to Ilippolyfcus was regarded as raising those 
who participated in it above the power of sin, even 
though they committed it (. , . ebKbXovs piv etra i 
Si86 £|as Trpos rb dgaprdvetv, dKivSbvovs Si Sib. rb etvcu rrjs 
reXelas Svrdf. tews, ml perix^iv rys dvevvorjrov igovalas, 
oh ml fiera rb pdmafM frepov iircLyyiXkom-cu 8 mXovtnv 
tiTroXirrpcoaiv . . . Hippol. Refut. vi. 41). The 
justification for this was found, as Marcion found 
his for a renewed baptism, in Lk 12 50 (‘I have a 
baptism, 9 etc.) ; and the references in the Epistles 
to an dvoXbrpwns £p Xpiarcp Tijcrou were explained 
as references to this sacrament (Iren. Lc .). This 
‘ redemption 9 was regarded as the same as that of 
the Spirit which entered Jesus at His baptism, and 
was the power of regeneration and of entrance 
into the Pleroma (kiyoocn Si abryv dvaytcaiav elvai 
rots ttjp riXecap yvGttnv etkycpbaiP, ha els rty b-rrip 
redvra Sbpafuv toaiv av ay eyevvy pivot * dXXcos yap advvarov 
turds irXypdjptaros elaeXdetp, 4 tt€lS^ adry iarlu y els rb 
fidOos [row fibdov) Kardyovtra abrobs, Iren. l.C. ). 

As to the rite itself there seems to have been 
no uniformity of practice. Irenseus distinguishes 
seven varieties, and leaves it quite uncertain what 
was the relationship subsisting between them 
(Iren* I. xiv. 2). 

The seven varieties are as follows : (a) A ceremony referred 
to as a spiritual marriage. There is no definite statement that 
a water-baptism formed part of it, and perhaps the contrary is 
to be inferred from the general drift of Irenams’s language, 
(b) A ceremony of baptism with the formula Eh ovopa ayvibcrrov 
warpbs riav oAwv, els a kydetau pyrdpa rrdvrcov, eh rbv /carek$6vra 
eh Ttjctouv, eh evtoertv tea l d-trokvrptocnv kcu tcotvtovlav twv 
Swdpetov. (c) .In another circle a Hebrew or Syriac formula 
was used, of which the text is very corrupt in Irenams, but the 
meaning, according to Harvey’s re-construction, was ‘in the 
name of the Wisdom of the Father, and of Light, which is 
called the Spirit of Holiness, for the Angelic Redemption.’ 
It is not stated whether this formula was used in connexion 
with water; but it probably was. (d) Irenaeus gives an im- 
portant extract from the rites of a fourth, hut his meaning is 
not clear, and the Syriac words are difficult to re-construct 
(see Harvey’s note); it is therefore best to give the text: 
*AAAot Be nakiv ryv kvrpcacrtv hrtkeyovcriv ovtws* to ovopa rb 
airoxeKpvppevov dirb irdtrys Qeoryros, /cat Kvptoryros, /cat akydelas, 
$ iveSn5<raro ’Itjcrovy b Nagapyvbs ev rats (waty row cfnarbs rov 
Xptcrrov, Xpurrov £(bvros Bid irvevparos ayCov eh kyrptacnv dyyekt- 
inf*. * Ova pa rb rys Karaaraaretas’ Mecrcrta ov^apey vapep^j/atpav 


XaXSalav pocropySaea aK<f>paval i^/aova ’lycrovJS agapta. kcu tovtmv 
Be ippTjveia ierri rotavry ov Biatpui rb vvevpa, ryv xapBiav icai 
ryv vTrepovpdvtov Bvvaptv ryv ohrlppova* ovaipyv rov avdparas 
crov % lutryp dkydetas. /cat ravra pev emkeyovcrtv oi avroi 
rekowres. "O be rerekeerpevos arroKptVerac* t ? <rnjptyptat, kox 
kckvrpwpcu, Kal kvrpovpat ryv ftv^yv pov dirb rov aiwvos rotifov, 
koX TrdvTwv riov trap avrou ev tw ovopart row ’law, oy ikvrptbaaTo 
ryv tyvxyv avrov eh dvokvrpiacnv cv rw Xptcrrc# t<5 (wnrt. Etra 
errtkeyovatv oi irapovres' Etpyvy rrdcrtv, eft ovs to ovopa rovro 
etra^affaveTat* erretTa pvpt^ovcrt rbv rerekeerptevov tu ojtuJ to» ana 
jSaAcrapov (tw airofUakcrdpu*]' rb yap pvpov rovro rvrtov rys virep r <k 
oka evioBias elvax keyovenv. Whatever the precise meaning of 
this extract may be, it is clear that the service bore a marked 
resemblance to Catholic practice. There is the use of a formula 
* in the name of* ; a service of question and answer alternating 
between the administrator and the recipient of the rite; 
unction ; and apparently at an earlier part of the ceremony water- 
baptism. This last point is rendered probable by the beginning 
of the next section, (e) A fifth party rejected water, but used 
instead an unguent of water and oil, with a formula similar 
to those given above, and also using balsam. (/) A sixth 
party rejected the whole of the outward ceremony, and said 
that knowledge alone was the true Redemption, (g) Finally, 
there were those who in other respects seem to have agreed with 
those mentioned above as the fifth party, but deferred baptism 
until after death. Epiphanius perhaps thought that this must 
mean * in articulo mortis ’ (Epiph. xxxvi. 2), but the text of the 
Latin Irenaeus is clear: ‘ Alii sunt qui mortuos redimunt ad 
finem defunct ion is, mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et aquam,’ 
etc. (Iren. x. xiv. 4); for ‘mortuos’ can only mean dead, and 
Theodoret (EE i. 11) alludes to the same practice. The object 
of this was to safeguard the soul of the dead person in its 
tourney through the realm of the spirit-world. This view may 
be paralleled with the Fistia Sophia, and seems to have Egyptian 
affinities. 

(4) The Carpocratians. — Irenaeus (i. xx. 3) 
says of these heretics : robreou rtvis Kal mvryptd^ovcrt 
robs IS lows puadyrds iv rots bwtffta pipetn rod Xofiou rod 
Beglov urrSs. It seems probable that this was an 
attempt to provide a literal fulfilment of the 
promise of a baptism with the Holy Spirit and 
with Fire. 

(5) Marcion. — The evidence for Marcion is 
given by Tertullian and Epiphanius. According 
to Tertullian {adv. Marc . iv. II), Marcion 4 morti 
aut repudio baptisma servatj which seems to mean 
that he refused baptism except to those who were 
prepared to put away their wives, or were at the 
point of death. The reason for this provision was 
that Marcion’s doctrine led him to exclude married 
life. Epiphanius {adv. Hmr. I. xlii. 3) says that 
Marcion admitted a second and third baptism in 
case of sin after baptism (igemv %ws rpitbv Xovrpwv, 
rovriori (3 airr Laptop, els Scpeaiv &pa priQp StS&adat). 
He adds that Marcion had himself been obliged 
to make use of this provision, and that a Scripture 
basis was found in jLk 12 50 {fiaimadels b Kbpios bird 
rod ’Icodppou £\eye rots paOyrats, fidwricrpa ^aima- 
Qrjv at . . . Kal odrto rb SiSbpat irXelto fiairrlapara 
idoyp&riaep). Esnik, an Armenian writer, also 
attributes vicarious baptism to him. 

(6) Tertullian’s opponents.— From the lan- 
guage used by Tertullian in the de Baptismo it is 
clear that there was a party which denied the 
necessity of baptism. One of them he identifies 
(de Bapt. i, 1) with the Cainites, but it does not 
follow that this applies to them all. From his 
treatise we can re-construct, at least partially, 
their arguments. 

The following can be distinguished : — (a) The Lord Himself 
did not baptize (see the reply m de Bapt. 11). (b) The Apostles 
were never baptized (answered in de Bapt, 12). (c) Baptism 
is not necessary to those who have faith, as Abraham had 
(answered in de Bapt. 13). (d) St. Paul says ; * Christ sent me 
not to baptize ' (answered in de Bapt. 14). 

(7) The Acts of Thomas.— This curious docu- 
ment probably represents views and practices 
which obtained in the neighbourhood of Edessa 
towards the close of the 2nd century. It is doubt- 
ful whether they come from an orthodox circle, 
and it is perhaps probable that they represent the 
views of Bardesanes. 

The following accounts of baptism are to be found :— (a) In 
chs. 26-27, the baptism of King Gundaphorus and his brother 
Gad. Of this the text presents two recensions. The shorter 
(probably a ‘Catholic’ version) only relates the fact; it men- 
tions the water and the trine formula. The longer (apparently 
Gnostic) does not mention water, but only an anointing with 
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oil, which is called <r<£>payi<r. The formula which is used is: 
ekQk to ayiov ovo/xa rov Xptcrrov to virep irav ovopa- ekQe r\ 
SvvafJLLS rov inj/Caroy Kcd r) eyoTrkayxvia -rj rekeia- ekde to xdpicrpa 
rb vifncrrov’ ekde rf pyryp ’t] eycnrkayxyos’ ekde ^ Koivuivia rou 
dppev os' ekde yj ra pvarmjpt.a airoKakv7rTovcra ra airo Kpv<f>or ekde 
rj pijrrjp ru>v eirra olkoiv tva v} dvdiravais crov els rbv oySoov oIkov 
yeVijrat* ekde 6 vpecrfivrepos rtav ireVre ju.eA.tov, voos evvoias tfipovT)- 
treias evdvp-rjcrecos koyio'pov, Koivu>vt}crou juera tovtwv rtov vemre'pcov 
ekde to ayiov Ttvevpa ical Kadapurov rovs vetf>povs avr&v k at rrjv 
xapS Cav, Kal errurcfnpdyicrov avroiis els ovopa iraTpos nal vlou teal 
dyiov irvevjuaros. After this baptism the Eucharist followed 
immediately. 

(b) In ch. 121 Mygdonia is baptized in the trine name, and 
the Eucharist follows immediately. 

( c ) In chs. 131-133 is the account of the baptism of Siphor. 
Here we are given a valuable statement of the doctrine of 
baptism : TO fid-rmerpa rovro dpapruZv ecrrlv d<f)ecris‘ rovro 
dvayevva (jxas irepieKXvvopevov rovro avayevvq. rov veov dvdpm rov 
rovs dvQjximovs peiyvvov irvevpa kcuvovv tpvxw, avtcrredv rpur<r<os 
Kcuvbv av0pio7rov, icai eern Koivoivbv r<ov apapruSv d<}>ecre<os. So 
far as the rite is concerned, it consists of unction with the 
formula Sol So£a rj r<Bv cnrkdyxvtov dydr-rp crol 86£ a to rov 
Xpurrov ovopa' crol 8o£a rj ev XpurrcS Svvapis iSpvpivr). After 
this follows baptism in water (for which purpose a basin 
[cncd<f)r)v] is used — so that submersion was not practised) in 
the trine name, and finally the Eucharist. 

(d) In chs. 157-158 is the account of the baptism of Ouazenes, 
Tertia, and Mnesara. The main features are the same: first, 
unction with oil (over which the name of Jesus has been 
invoked) with the formula — *Ev ovopari crov, Tijcrov Xpurri , 
yeveado* rats xpvxols rav rats els d<j>ecnv apapruav Kal els airo- 
rporrqv rov evavriov /cat els crcorqpcav r<Zv \jsvx<*>v avrt Sv ; secondly, 
baptism in water in the trine name; and, thirdly, the 
Eucharist. It is noteworthy, in view of Tertullian’s protest 
against the custom of baptism by women, that Mygdonia, not 
Judas Thomas, anoints the women. 

Thus it would seem that the circle of Christians 
whose practice is represented by the Acts of 
Thomas used a form of baptism in which unction 
with an elaborate formula of consecration pre- 
ceded baptism, properly so called, in the trine 
name, and that the Eucharist always followed 
immediately. The unction with oil was more 
important than the water-baptism — so much so 
that in ch. 26 the latter is not mentioned at all. 
It is even possible that the references to water- 
baptism in the other passages are interpolations. 
The doctrinal ideas which play the greatest part 
are regeneration, forgiveness of sin, a new life, 
and the gift of the Spirit, which seem to be com- 
municated directly through the unction. It is 
also noticeable that the Acts of Thomas regards 
baptism and married life as incompatible. 

Summary of 1st and 2nd centuries. — The data 
supplied by the preceding paragraphs give the 
material for making certain generalizations as to 
the practice and doctrine of baptism, during the 
1st and 2nd centuries. It is, of course, the special 
object of an Encyclopaedia article to give informa- 
tion rather than draw conclusions ; but attention 
may be directed to the following points, which seem 
to be cardinal : — 

(1) The information given as to the practice of 
baptism is, as a rule, incidental, and never quite 
explicit ; yet the main features are fairly clear. 
As might have been expected, the rite gradu- 
ally became more and more complicated. The 
earliest form, represented in the Acts, was simple 
immersion (not necessarily submersion) in water, 
the use of the name of the Lord, and the laying 
on of hands. To these were added, at various 
times and places which cannot be safely identified, 
(a) the trine name (Justin), (b) a moral vow (Justin 
and perhaps Hernias, as well as already in the NT 
in 1 Peter), ( c ) trine immersion (Justin), (d) a 
confession of faith (Irenaeus, or perhaps Justin), 
(e) unction (Tertullian), (/) sponsors (Tertullian), 
(g) milk and honey (Tertullian). There was also, 
no doubt, an infinite variety of expansion in detail, 
especially among heretical sects (cf. especially the 
Marcosians), ana there were probably fixed forms 
for the administration of the sacraments, of which 
traces may be seen even in this period (Justin, 
Tertullian, and especially the Didache ), hut the 
existing baptismal services strictly belong to the 
3rd century. 


(2) As to the doctrine of baptism we have more 
information, though here also much of it is in- 
cidental. The dominant ideas were those of for- 

f iveness of sin, regeneration, and the gift of the 
foly Spirit. To some extent these three ideas 
may be fairly described as three ways of regarding 
baptism rather than as three separate benefits 
conferred by it. In baptism, the Christian passes 
from one sphere of life to another. He is born 
again to another world, and, whereas in the world 
which he leaves he was under the control of sin, 
evil spirits, and fate,* in the world which he enters 
he is under the control of the Holy Spirit. So far 
is this view carried, that baptism can be spoken 
of as a resurrection, though, as a rule, the gift 
conferred in baptism was regarded eschatologically 
so far as its complete realization was concerned 
(see the use of <r<ppayl$ in II Clem., p. 385 b above). 

The change effected by baptism was attributed 
to the ‘name’ and to the water, which were 
regarded as actually effective and not merely 
symbolic. This view is strange to modem minds, 
especially to Protestants, but it was part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 2nd cent., among 
heathen and Christians alike. A somewhat sub- 
ordinate part is usually played by the laying on 
of hands and by unction ; but probably both of 
these were regarded as cardinal in some places (see 
especially Tertullian and the Acts of Thomas). 
The general theory which underlies these views 
seems to be the well-known belief that by using 
the correct name it was possible to exercise the 
power of the bearer of the name. By this means 
the Spirit was brought into the water (in the Acts 
of Thomas into the oil) and thus communicated to 
the baptized person. The clearest expression of 
this view is found in Tertullian, but in a more 
or less developed form it was no doubt universal, 
except among a few heretics ( e.g . Tertullian’s 
opponents, and some of the Marcosians). 

As the rite became more complicated, there was 
a tendency to connect various details with various 
sides of the doctrine. Especially was this so with 
regard to the laying on of hands ; this, at least 
sometimes, was peculiarly connected with the gift 
of the Spirit, and the effect of the immersion in 
water was limited to the forgiveness of sins (see 
especially Tertullian, and compare the same ten- 
dency even earlier in the Acts). But this distinc- 
tion was probably never universal, or to any large 
extent the subject of discussion. 

In its crudest form the theory of baptism was 
quite unethical ; and there are many traces among 
early writers that they were aware of this difficulty. 
None of them, however, really succeeded in doing 
more than putting ethical requirements side by 
side with their sacramental theories, and demand- 
ing both without really co-ordinating them intel- 
ligibly (cf. Hermas and the development of the 
moral vow of which the first traces can probably 
be found in I Peter). 

In connexion with the name (which may mean 
one or more names) the question of formula arises. 
The earliest known formula is ‘ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ or some similar phrase ; this is found 
in the Acts, and was perhaps still used by Hermas, 
but by the time of Justin Martyr the trine formula 
had become general. It is possible that the older 
formula survived in isolated communities, but there 
is no decisive contemporary evidence. The ten- 
dency was all the other way, and it is probable 
that there were in use many formulae of an elabor- 
ate nature (see the Marcosians and the Acts of 
Thomas). The difficulty is to distinguish between 
* The question of Fate will receive a full treatment in a 
separate article. Justin and orthodox writers generally were 
inclined to deny its influence, but some Gnostics recognized 
its supremacy over the unbaptized (Theodotus in Clement of 
Alexandria). 
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the formula properly so called, and what we should 
now call the baptismal service attached to it. 
Probably the truth is that this distinction was 
somewhat foreign to the spirit of the 2nd cent. ; 
it was only gradually that a difference began to 
be made between the essential formula and other 
words which were connected with it. 

Starting from the belief that baptism was the 
beginning of a new life, released from sin and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, men naturally were 
forced to ask what was the relation of the regener- 
ate person to sin. The earliest view was that sin 
was excluded. Probably some even thought that 
sin was impossible to the baptized, but at least 
it is clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
sin after baptism was in some circles regarded 
as irremediable. Practical experience must soon 
have shown that if this view were held few could 
hope to see salvation, and the problem which thus 
arose was dealt with in diverse ways. The most 
obvious solution was to re-baptize those -who 
sinned* This view was adopted by the school 
opposed to that of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and was common to most of the 
Gnostic sects (see t.g. Harden), In the orthodox 
(as they afterwards 'came to be) circles this view 
was always rejected, and the difficulty was met 
in two ways— by the introduction of the theory 
of gercbom, rapidly developing into Penance, and 
by the attempt to distinguish between deadly and 
venial sin (ef. especially Her mas and 1 John), 
Among the practical results of this difficulty was 
the tendency, which long survived, to postpone 
baptism until death was approaching (cf. especially 
Hennas and Tertullian ; similarly the Marcosians, 
whose sacrament of 4 Redemption * was partly a 
repetition of baptism, partly a new rite that seems 
sometimes to have postponed its reception to the 
time of death). It would be an interesting subject 
for study how far the Catholic practice of extreme 
unction may once have been connected with a 
similar view. It is, however, plain that this post- 
ponement must sometimes have been carried too 
far, and death anticipated baptism. Baptism for 
the dead seems to have been practised by the 
Marcosians in such cases, and there are a few 
traces of a parallel custom of vicarious baptism. 

Besides this line of development, which recog- 
nized that sin after baptism was possible, there 
was another which denied that the regenerate were 
able to sin. They were risen from death, and any 
sin which their bodies might commit belonged to 
the realm of death : it was thus indifferent, and 
could not affect the risen life of the regenerate. 
This theory, which was obviously likely to give 
rise to the wildest excesses, is probably a partial 
explanation of the charge of immorality often 
brought against Christians, It appears from 
Hippolytus that some of the Marcosians adopted 
this view, and it is probable that the same is true 
of the Carpocratians. 

The relation of baptism to marriage is a cog- 
nate question. Some sects certainly thought that 
marriage was of the nature of sin, and rejected it 
altogether (cf. especially Marcion and the Acts of 
Thomas). The Church in general never seems to 
have taken this view ; but Tertullian, probably even 
in his pre-Montanist days, regarded marriage as 
forbidden to those who had already been baptized. 

In the earliest part of this period it seems prob- 
able that baptism was regarded as a sacrament 
which could be administered by all Christians, 
though it was in practice doubtless reserved for 
the head of the community (cf. Justin Martyr). 
The line of thought, as mentioned above, repre- 
sented in the Acts, which distinguished between 
the actual immersion in water (which gave forgive- 
ness of sins, and could be administered by every 


Christian) and the laying on of hands (which gave 
the Spirit, and was the prerogative of the Apostles), 
perhaps survived only in part. Tertullian shows 
that the doctrinal distinction was observed in the 
African Church (it seems very doubtful if this was 
true of every Church), but the evidence is not 
clear that the distinction was made between the 
ministerial rights of clergy and laity. In any case, 
as it was certainly the practice for the clergy — 
not the laity— -to baptize, the question was not 
likely to come to the front. But a similar problem 
began to appear during the 2nd century. What 
was the value of heretical baptism ? The answer, 
of course, turned on that given to the implied 
previous question, £ What is a Christian ?* The 
2nd cent, writers did not really reach a more 
advanced point than the affirmation that only 
a Christian could give Christian baptism (the 
attempt of Ignatius to confine the administra- 
tion of the rite to the bishop and those whom 
he licensed was really only a secondary result 
of quite a different question), and the Catholic 
Church triumphed in its attempt to exclude all 
the heretical sects as non-Christian. Thus the 
rule was more or less fixed that heretical baptism 
was invalid, but * heretical * meant heretics such as 
the Marcosians and other Gnostics, and the ques- 
tion probably never became a burning one. Still 
the principle was established, and became ex- 
tremely important in the 3rd cent., when it was 
applied to tne quite different types of heresy which 
then became predominant. 

Literature.— There is no satisfactory hook on the history of 
early Christian baptism before the great baptismal contro- 
versy in the 3rd century. Useful information will be found in 
Hdfiing, Das Sacrament d. Taufe, Erlangen, 1848; W. 
Heitmuiler, Im Namen Jem, Gottingen, 1903, and Taufe und 
Abendmakl bei Paulus, Gottingen, 1905; F. M. Rendtorff 
Die Taufe im Urchristentum, Leipzig, 1905; W. Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, GSttingen, 1907; H. Windisch, 
Taufe und, Siinde im ditesten Ckristentum, Tubingen, 1908. 

Kirsopp Lake. 

BAPTISM (Later Christian). — i. From the 
second to the eighth century. — * Since the middle 
of the second century the notions of baptism in 
the Church have not essentially altered. The 
result of baptism was universally considered to be 
forgiveness of sins, and this pardon was supposed 
to effect an actual sinlessness which now required 
to be maintained ’ (Hamaek, Hist, of Dogma , Eng. 
tr. vol. ii. p. 140). Baptism, in the words of 
Firmilian, was the life-giving bath {lavacrum 
salutare ), the second nativity: it involved the 
washing away of the filth of the old man, the 
forgiveness of the old sins of death, the becoming 
sons of God through a heavenly re-birth, the being 
renewed unto life eternal by the sanctification of 
the Divine hath (see Ep. 75, ap. Cyprian). How 
the nature and effects of regeneration were con- 
ceived by some of the leading writers in these 
centuries will be discussed in a later paragraph. 
The net result of the development of thought and 
practice in this period was to define the essentials 
of Baptism, and to lay stress on the importance of 
the ritual act, as itself conferring indispensable 
spiritual blessings. 4 In Baptism by the institution 
of God, the material element of water, together 
with the prescribed form of words, is used to confer 
spiritual gifts ’ (Stone, Holy Baptism , p. 214). This 
sentence from a modem writer adequately describes 
the conviction which, with increasing clearness, 
controlled the mind of the Church subsequently to 
the 2nd century. 

I. The intrinsic valujs of the ritual act. 
— This was emphasized principally {a) in the dread 
of repetition, (b) in the diminished importance 
attaching to the administrator of the rite, (c) in the 
tendency to regard conscious faith on the part of 
the recipient as non-essential. The first two points 
are evidenced mainly by the recognition of sohis- 
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matic and even of heretical baptism as valid, 

rovided water was used, and the subjects were 

aptized in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. The third point most clearly 
emerges in the growing custom of infant baptism. 

(a) The question of heretical baptism was raised 
acutely in the controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen. In dealing with converted heretics, 
different Churches followed divergent traditions. 
The Roman Church required only that the return- 
ing heretic be received with the laying on of hands. 
Pope Stephen’s position is summed up in the 
sentence : f Si quis ergo a quacumque hseresi venerit 
ad vos, nihil innovetur nisi quod traditum est, ut 
manusilli imponatur in poenitentiam 5 (Gyp. Ep. 74). 
The practice in Alexandria appears to have been 
the same (Eus. vii. 2, 7). Firmilian, bp. of Csesarea 
in Cappadocia, opposes the custom of Asia Minor 
to the custom of the Romans. There it had always 
been assumed that any baptism outside the Church 
was invalid. Returning heretics were re-baptized, 
or rather received true baptism for the first time. 
At Carthage, the Roman custom seems to have 
prevailed (in spite of the attitude of Tertullian [see 
above, p. 386 f.]), and Cyprian was making an 
innovation when he insisted that all heretics should 
be baptized on joining the Church (see Eus. BE 
vii. 3, and note Cyprian’s defence of truth against 
custom in Epp. 70-76). The African bishops fol- 
lowed Cyprian’s lead. 

The divergence in the customs of Rome and Asia may he 
accounted for by the differing characters of the heresies -with 
which each had to deal. Asia Minor in particular and the East 
in general were troubled with a variety of fantastic sects, and it 
appears from a letter of Dionysius, in Eus. EE vii. 9, that some 
who came over from heresy had the gravest misgivings as to the 
worth of the baptism they had received. The sects in the East 
frequently adopted such peculiarities both in creed and practice 
as to render the position of Firmilian natural, if not inevitable. 
At Rome, on the other hand, the practical issue lay in the re- 
admission of Novations, who were schismatics rather than 
heretics. They had broken from the Church on a question of 
discipline. In matters of faith they were quite orthodox. Their 
baptism did not seriously depart from the Church’s model. 
There was no difficulty in accepting such baptism as valid. 

The central arguments advanced by Stephen and 
his supporters were : (1) the appeal to tradition, 
for which Stephen claimed Apostolic authority (cf. 
Anon, de Bebaptismate , opening) ; (2) the majesty 
of the name of Jesus, which could not but be 
effective wherever and however pronounced. Thus 
Cyp. in Ep. 74 states his adversaries’ position as 
follows: * Effectum baptismi majestati nominis 
tribuunt, ut qui in nomine Jesu Christi ubicumque 
et quomodocumque baptizantur, innovati et sancti- 
ficati judicentur ’ (cf. also Firmilian, Ep. 75, ap. 
Cyp.). It is not clear that Stephen regarded 
baptism e in nomine Jesu Christi’ as valid; but 
the anonymous author of the de Bebaptismate ap- 
parently accepted the use of the earlier formula as 
sutlicient. ‘The invocation of the name of Jesus 
ought never to seem vain to us, because of the 
reverence due to it and the power that resides in it.’ 
Stephen was prepared to adopt the conclusion that, 
where water and the correct formula were used, 
the character and creed of the administrators 
became a matter of indifference. 

The positions laid down by the author of the de Eebapt. are 
not necessarily representative of his side, but they deserve 
notice. He held that heretical baptism did not of itself confer 
the gift of the Spirit, but it created a possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness which made its repetition superfluous. The im- 
position of hands supplied all defects. He distinguished baptism 
with water from baptism with the Spirit ; and though within the 
Church the two were usually connected, they are clearly separ- 
able in the NT, and may be administered distinctly at all times ; 
so that a man may receive water-baptism among the heretics, 
and the baptism with the Spirit through the laying on of hands 
at his entrance into the Church. He also claims that sound 
faith in the administrator cannot be an essential to the validity 
of water-baptism ; for the disciples baptized while the Lord was 
with them, and while they understood His doctrine very im- 
perfectly. The Divine name possesses peculiar powers, even 
when invoked by men who do not believe. Strangers to Christ, 
workers of iniquity, have cast out devils in His name. Conse- 


quently the name, by whomsoever invoked in baptism, is of itself 
operative, and a further invocation means reiterating baptism. 

This distinction between water-baptism and baptism with the 
Spirit really turned the flank of Cyprian’s position. He main- 
tained that heretics could not give Christian baptism, because 
they did not possess the Holy Spirit. To Cyprian, Idle Romans 
seemed to be involved in the contradiction of asserting that a 
man could be born spiritually in a community destitute of the 
Spirit (Ep. 74). A valid baptism requires the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit ; but it is impossible for heretics who do not possess 
the Holy Spirit to call down His blessing on the water (Ep. 70). 
If baptism is essentially spiritual, if it means regeneration, then 
it is impossible outside the Church. Nor can it be contended 
that the heretics hold the same faith. Even mere schismatics, 
like the Novatians, are at bottom heretics, and do not hold 
the same creed. Their baptismal confession does not coincide 
with that of the Catholic ^Church ; for when they question the 
candidate and say, * Credis remissionem peccatorum et vitam 
ceternam per sanctam ecclesiam ? ’ then they lie, because they 
have not the Church. The heretic and the schismatic cannot 
bestow forgiveness of sins ; that is, their baptism cannot confer 
any of the blessings associated with baptism. In other words, 
they cannot baptize. There is only one baptism, that of the 
Church ; and so, Cyprian maintained, those who come over from 
heresy are not re-baptized in the Church, but baptized (Ep. 71). 

The controversy did not immediately arrive at a 
definitive issue. The divergence of practice did 
not at once disappear. The Bonatists in the 4th 
century practically took their stand on Cyprian’s 
rejection of heretical baptism, and they seem at one 
time to have represented national feeling in Africa. 
But in general neither Cyprian’s sweeping rejection 
nor Stephen’s indiscriminate acceptance received 
the approval of the Church. The Catholic line was 
that laid down in the Council of Arles (314), whose 
eighth canon runs thus : f Be Afris quod propria 
lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit ut si ad 
ecclesiam aliquis de hsereticis venerit, interrogant 
eum symbolum, et si perviderint eum in Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse baptizatum, 
manus ei tantum imponatur ut accipiat Spiritum 
Sanctum. Quod si mterrogatus non respondent 
hanc trinitatem, baptizetur.’ In this council the 
African bishops, who sided with Caecilian against 
the Bonatists, abandoned Cyprian’s attitude to- 
wards heretical baptism. This rule eventually met 
with general acceptance. In the East, at any rate 
in Asia, it was reluctantly adopted (Cyril) ana care- 
fully applied. The title-deeds of any heretical 
baptism were carefully scrutinized. Any departure 
from orthodox custom, such as the Eunomians’ sub- 
stitution of one immersion for three, was eagerly 
noted and condemned. Basil clearly leans to the 
view of Firmilian and Cyprian, but grudgingly 
admits the canonical validity of baptism by the 
Cathari (see letter 1881 in ‘ Library of Post-Nicene 
Fathers ’). In the West, the rule was more readily 
adopted and more graciously applied. The weight 
of Augustine’s authority was thrown on this side 
(see de unico bapt. c. Petit. ch. 3, for the main 
principle). 

The central significance of the whole controversy 
lay (1) in the assumption, common to both parties, 
that there can he only one baptism/ and that this 
baptism is essential to salvation ; and (2) in the pro- 
gress made towards establishing the objective val- 
idity of the sacrament, defined as complete in the 
use of the correct material and the orthodox formula. 

(6) The Donatist controversy carried the insistence 
on the objective validity of the sacrament still 
further. The gist of the Bonatist contention was 
that the sacrament was invalidated by the misbelief 
or misconduct of the administrator. More particu- 
larly, the denial of the faith in time of persecution 
rendered all the sacramental acts of such traitors 
worthless. The Bonatists followed Cyprian in 
believing that the character of the administrator 
aff ected the value of the rite. To admit this would 
have thrown doubt on the sacramental life of the 
past, and would have made the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments depend upon men. The defenders of the 
Catholic position would never consent to this conclu- 

* Ultimately this was disputed only by the obsoure sect of 
Hemerobaptists. 
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sion. Optatus asserts unhesitatingly the essential 
efficacy of the ritual act : 4 The sacraments are holy 
in themselves, not through men ’ sacramenfca per 
se esse sancta, non per homines/ de Schismate Don. 
v. 4). The three essentials to baptism are the Holy 
Trinity, the believer, and the administrator. But, 
while the first two are indispensable, the last is 
only jwm-necassary. The administrator is not the 
lord of banfcism, but the agent; i.e. any admini- 
strator will serve the purpose (see Harnaek, op. cit. 
v. 45). Augustine took up a similar standpoint. 
Baptism, as defined in the 8th canon of the Council 
of Arles, confers an indelible stamp on the recipient, 
which ipso facto requires no renewal. To suppose 
that it does not is to do wrong to the sacrament, to 
deny the power of God in it. It is impossible to 
summarize here the numerous writings of Aug. 
against the Donatists, but the following points may 
be noted : — 

(I) Aug. is clear that the use of water, together with the 
words prescribed in the Gospel, suffices to make a valid baptism. 
The correct episcopal benediction is not essential. Heretical 
prayers may even be pernicious, but they cannot destroy the 
efficacy of the sacrament, provided the Gospel words are em- 
ployed (de Bapt. mntra Don. vL 25). Here Aug. distinctly 
denies th« importance attributed by Cyprian (me above) to the 
cleansing of the water by a correct benediction.— <2) In accord- 
ance with his own principles, Aug. regards lay baptism m valid. 
Ha is inclined to assert that any one who has truly received 
baptism * can pass on the gif t, though, of course, he distinguishes 
the mmxmmtuni baptismi from the sacramentum danai bap- 
tismum. But Aug. does not doubt that a layman who baptizes 
in the name of the Trinity has conferred a valid baptism, whether 
he acts under the pressure of necessity or not. If he acts in a 
earn of urgency, his action is at least pardonable, if not praise- 
worthy. If he baptizes when there is no need for him to under- 
take another maids office, his action is wrong, and may mean 
damnation for baptizer and baptized alike, but none the less is 
the baptism valid (contra Ep. Farm. ii. Id). This is an emphatic 
statement of the comparative unimportance of the minister, and 
of the all -importance of the ritual act, — (3) It is difficult to see 
what Aug. understood by the stamp (yapa«r?;p) conveyed, in 
baptism, but it seems to he a permanent possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness, such a*, is suggested by the author of the de Re~ 
bapt isolate. At least, Aug. la prepared to concede this efficacy 
'to heretical baptism, because in itself the stamp does not connote 
fee spiritual blessings secured by baptism within the Church. 
Heretical baptism conveys a something which is essential to sal- 
vation,— •this must be maintained, if fee sacrament is not to 
suffer wrong,— but fee heretiederives no benefit from this posses- 
sion so long as he remain# a heretic. He possesses baptism, but 
he does not posses# it unto salvation. * Aliud est non habere, 
aiiud non utr liter habere.* In fact, fee stubborn heretic or 
schismatic receives baptism, not to his profit, but to his eternal 
loss. The man who has received heretical baptism carries about 
wife him a hidden treasure, which he can enjoy only in the 
bosom of the Church. In this way Aug. was able to reconcile 
Ms belief in fee objective efficacy of the sacrament with his con- 
viction that union with the Catholic Church could alone ensure 
a saving use of baptismal grace. 

The Donatist controversy thus completed the 
development initiated in the dispute between 
Cyprian and Stephen. The two essentials of 
baptism, water and the Gospel formula, stand out 
with increasing clearness, and the minister is re- 
cognized to be of comparative unimportance. 

# (c) The insistence on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act is further evidenced by the tendency to 
regard conscious faith on the part of the recipient 
as non-essential. It is interesting to notice that 
this was one of the points of difference between 
the Maniehseans and the Christians. To the 
former, a baptism apart from conscious faith was 
absurd. 

There is an illuminating story in Aug.’# Confessions, bearing 
on this point. ■ A sick friend of hi# was baptized while uncon- 
scious. Aug... who was at fee time under the influence of 
Maniehaan ideas, . was ready to treat fee matter as a joke, 
thinking feat he would laugh at a baptism which he had re- 
ceived ‘ while utterly absent both in mind and feeling ’ (mente 
m sensu abmntissimus). The friend, however, took the matter 
more seriously, and Aug., as he tells the tale, clearly thinks 
that the baptism had wrought a real change in corpore nes- 
cisntis (Conj. iv. 4). 

But the principal evidence for the growth of the 
view that baptism was of worth apart from con- 
scious faith m the recipient is to be found in the 

* This is Jerome’s position : * Ut enim accipit quis, ita et dare 
potest* (Dial. c. Luaferianos, ap. Hofling, i. p. 505). 


custom of infant baptism. The existence of the 
custom from the time of Tertulli&n is undeniable, 
and Tertullian’s plea for delaying the baptism of 
children does not imply that the practice against 
which he protests was of recent growth.* 

Origen is familiar with the practice of child 
baptism, and assumes that it comes down from 
Apostolic times {Com. in Horn. v.). Cyprian’s 
letter to Fidus [Ep. 59) discusses the question 
whether, in the case of infants, baptism should be 
postponed till the eighth day or not. Fidus wished 
to make the rite parallel with circumcision, and 
suggested that the babe was unclean immediately 
after birth. Cyprian and his colleagues decided 
that a babe might be baptized at the earliest possible 
moment, and they repudiated Fidus’s suggestion, 
by saying that to kiss a new-born babe is in a 
manner to kiss the hands of God the creator. The 
whole discussion implies that infant baptism had 
long been in vogue. In the third century, infant 
baptism was regarded as an Apostolic institution 
at least in North Africa and in the Alexandrian 
churches. But while the evidence for the 
existence of the custom in the third century is 
overwhelming, we are, as Harnaek says, ‘in com- 
plete obscurity as to the Church’s adoption of the 
practice/ The clear 3rd cent, references to child 
baptism interpret it in the light of original sin, and 
if the adoption of the practice is due to this inter- 
pretation, it is almost certainly a late 2nd cent, 
development. Cyprian clearly understands infant 
baptism in this sense (Ep. 59). Origen seems to 
have based its necessity on the pollution acquired 
in birth (Horn. viii. and xii, in 1 Cor.), while m his 
case the idea of pre-existence also suggested that 
infants were burdened with the sins of a previous 
life which might be removed in baptism (de Erin. 
ili. 5), This deduction of the need of infant baptism 
from the idea of original sin, or from that or pre- 
existence, may safely be regarded as a theological 
after-thought. The first is the product of reflexion 
on the writings of St. Paul. It is probable that 
men pondered long on the conception of original 
sin before they drew any such conclusion. Refer- 
ences to original sin in Clement of Rome or other 
writers earlier than Cyprian cannot be held to 
imply a knowledge of the custom of infant baptism. 
Moreover, the idea that infants needed to be bap- 
tized for the remission of sins is contrary to all that 
is known of early Christian feeling towards child- 
hood. The teaching of Jesus about children runs 
counter to any such notion, and, however little His 
sympathy for the young was appreciated, it was 
not forgotten (see Rurkitt, Gospel Hist, and its 
Transmission , p. 285 f.). The most natural inter- 
pretation of the much-disputed text in St. Paul, 
I Co 7 14 , is that Christian parentage in itself some- 
how hallowed childhood. Tert. speaks of the 
innocence, the guiltlessness of children, and ap- 
parently deduced from it that baptism was un- 
necessary (see de Bapt., ed. Lupton, p. 52, n. 1). In 
this he represents what seems to have been the 
primitive Christian feeling, if the Apology of 
Aristides interprets that feeling aright ; £ And 
when a child is born to any one of them, they 
praise God ; and if, again, it chance to die in its 
infancy, they praise God mightily, as for one who 
has passed through the world without sins’ (Syriac 
Version, e. 15, ed. J. Rendel Harris, Camb. TS). 
Perpetua’s vision of her little brother Dinocrates, as 
in heaven, alive and well, shows how people clung 
to the idea that children as such belong to the 

* The fact that Tert. uses the term parmlus and not infans 
is of no particular significance. He is not thinking of new-born 
babes, but the reference to sponsors (and indeed his whole dis- 
cussion) implies that the children concerned are incapable of a 
public profession of faith. The principle involved is the same, 
though clear evidence for the baptism of new-born babes is not 
forthcoming till Cyprian’s letter to Fidus. 
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Kingdom. In such an atmosphere, a baptism of 
infants for the remission of sins is hardly conceiv- 
able. 

But it is probable that the custom did not 
originate with theologians. It should be noted 
that even in the 3rd cent, infant baptism cannot 
be described as a Church-custom. That the Church 
allowed parents to bring their infants to be baptized 
is obvious: that some teachers and bishops may 
have encouraged them to do so is probable, though 
there is no reason to suppose that Tertullian’s 
position was peculiarly his own. But infant bap- 
tism was not at this time enjoined or incorporated 
in the standing orders of the Church. [It was not 
till the middle of the 5th cent, that the Syrian 
Church made infant baptism obligatory (see DC A 
p. 170).] Indeed, in the 4th cent, so prominent a 
teacher as Gregory of Nazianzus, who was in 

f eneral eager to persuade people not to postpone 
aptism, urged the inadvisability of baptizing chil- 
dren before they were three years old, ‘ when they 
are capable to near and answer some of the holy 
words *( Or . de Bapt ., ap. Wall, ch. 11, § 7). Again, 
this does not sound like a personal idiosyncrasy of 
Gregory. In any case, it is probable that the custom 
arose from the pressure of parents and not through 
the direct advocacy of the Church. If this be so, 
the reason for the adoption of the custom may per- 
haps be sought outside the idea of the remission 
of sins. The Pelagians held that infants were 
baptized, not in order that their sins might be 
remitted, but in order that they might be sure of ad- 
mission into the Kingdom of Heaven. Unbaptized 
infants would not be punished, but could not go to 
Heaven. Among other passages, they set great 
store by a well-known utterance of John Chry- 
sostom, which runs thus : 

‘You see how many are the benefits of Baptism. And yet 
some think that the Heavenly grace consists only in forgiveness 
of sins : but I have reckoned up ten advantages of it. For this 
cause we baptize infants also, though they are not defiled with 
ain : that there may be superadded to them Holiness, Righteous- 
ness, Adoption, Inheritance, a Brotherhood with Christ, and to 
be made Members of him* (see Aug. c. Julian. I. vi. f.). 

Aug., in commenting on this extract, has no 
difficulty in showing that Chrysostom believed in 
original sin ; but he does not succeed in disproving 
the Pelagian contention that Chrysostom found a 
reason for baptizing infants other than the need of 
the remission of sins or the need of getting rid of 
original sin. And though at first sight the Pel- 
agian view of the necessity of infant baptism— the 
view that through it alone can certain positive 
advantages be secured — looks as if it were ham- 
mered out in the exigencies of controversy, yet it 
may after all be more primitive than that which 
eventually came to the front through the influence 
of Augustine. 

Undoubtedly the Pelagian position harmonizes 
with some seemingly primitive Christian ideas about 
baptism. It has been suggested that baptism was 
from the first regarded as a Messianic sign. To be 
baptized was to be sealed for the coming Kingdom 
(see Schweitzer, Von Beimarus zu Wrede , p. 373 f.; 
and note use of term <r<ppayls referred to on p. 385 b , 
and on Hermas, p. 384 f.). Baptism had a positive 
eschatological importance. To enter the Kingdom 
at all, one must wear the seal. The thought is 
expressed most simply in the apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas , where one of the Apostle's converts says : 
‘ Give us the seal : for we have heard you say that 
the God whom you preach recognizes His sheep by 
the seal.’ In the narrative, an anointing with oil 
follows; but this not improbably represents a 
primitive Christian view of baptism. Now it is 
possible that this thought even in NT times may 
have led parents to wish to have their children 
baptized. The primitive eschatological expecta- 
tions may have introduced the custom — in which 


case it will be very early. In any event, the influ- 
ence of Jn 3 5 , as Hofling points out, played an all- 
important part in developing the custom of infant 
baptism. This text laid hold of the imagination in 
the 2nd century. Before any explanation of the 
necessity of re-birth had been thought out, the 
mere statement that to see the Kingdom a man 
must be born of water would trouble the minds of 
some whose children had died unbaptized. To 
such doubt and^ fear the practice probably owed 
its origin. The influence oi the OT, and especially 
of the rite of circumcision, must also be taken into 
consideration ; but, in general, the idea extra eccle- 
siam nulla salus made people anxious to enrol 
their children as Church members as quickly as 
possible. 

When once the custom had been introduced, the 
interpretation which Aug. put upon it was almost 
inevitable. The conviction that there could be 
only one baptism, and that therefore baptism 
means always the same thing, to wit, remission of 
sins (the reference to * one baptism ’ in Eph. is a 
constant factor in all discussions in this period) ; 
the use of the term ‘ re-birth ’ in Jn 3, suggesting 
that baptism is a necessary supplement to natural 
birth; the ascetic view oi marriage; the Pauline 
doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God — all these elements combined to 
establish Aug.'s view. The Pelagians, in saying 
that children must be baptized, not in order to 
secure the remission of sins, but in order to secure 
the Kingdom, were introducing two baptisms — as 
clear a heresy as re-baptism itself. Moreover, the 
Pelagians could give no satisfactory account of the 
fate of infants who died unbaptized. They would 
obtain eternal life and happiness, but not the 
Kingdom. Aug. denies the distinction (see ad 
Marc . i. 20, and Sermo 294, where he says : ‘ hoc 
novum in ecclesia prius inauditum est, esse salu- 
tem seternam master regnum Dei '). If those who 
die unbaptized are outside the Kingdom, they 
must be in eternal misery, even though their 
torment he mitissima et tolerabilior ( Enchiridion , 
93). Baptism would be needless if it did not mean 
remission of sin. Since then the Pelagians admit 
that children should be baptized, and since chil- 
dren are innocent, the sin remitted to them must 
be original sin. That they are sinful is clear from 
the fact that Jesus called them to Himself, and He 
came to call not the righteous, but sinners {ad Marc . 
i. 19). But from Aug.’s standpoint the more serious 
error of the Pelagians lay in their optimistic view 
of human nature. To Aug. original sin was the 
most awful and obvious fact about men. The im- 
possibility of keeping God’s law apart from God’s 
grace is written clear in all experience. The 
human will in itself is hopeless. ‘We cannot do 
justly unless we are helped of God' {ad Marc. ii. 5). 
Human nature is tainted, and grace is a necessity 
from the first. The taint is explained monastically. 
Aug. admits that there is such a thing as a bonum 
conjugii, a legitimate use of wedlock, but lie claims 
that all men are bom of incontinence, and ‘hoe est 
malum peccati in quo nascitur omnis homo. . . . 
Sed nemo renascitur in Christi corpore, nisi prius 
nascitur in peccati corpore * {ad Marc. i. 29 ; cf. the 
discussion of the significance of virgin-birth, Ench. 
34). In all this, Aug. is developing the thought 
already suggested in Cyprian. His position found 
emphatic approval in the Council of Carthage held 
in 418-9, which promulgated the following canon : 

‘Item placuit ut quicunque parvulos recentes ab uteris 
matrum baptizandos negat, aut dicifc in remissionem quidem 
peecatorum eos baptizari sed nihil ex Adam trahere originalis 
peccati quod Iavacro regenerationis expietur (unde sit conse- 
quens ut in eis forma baptismatis in remissionem peecatorum 
non vera sed falsa intelligatur) Anathema sit ’ (ap. Wall, Infant 
Baptism , ch. 19). 

Though, as Hofling maintains, the final preva- 
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lence of infant baptism must not be ascribed 
entirely to Aug,, yet his defence of the practice 
must have done much to commend it. The 
emphasis on original sin made the rite seem natural 
and reasonable; for if, by their first unconscious 
and involuntary birth, children were born into an 
inheritance of sin, it was just that a second birth 
equally involuntary and unconscious should give 
them at least the chance of being co-heirs with 
Christ.* But however they interpreted the prac- 
tice, the whole development implies the concentra- 
tion of attention on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act. Aug. commends the African Christians 
because they spoke of baptism as salvation (solus). 
The giving of the sacrament to those ‘ who could 
not with their own heart believe unto righteous- 
ness, nor with their own mouth make confession 
unto salvation 5 witnesses to man’s conviction of its 
inherent power to bestow spiritual blessings. 

The growth of the practice of infant baptism 
broke in on the natural connexion between instruc- 
tion, conscious faith, and the sacrament. The 
customary arrangements for the ceremony and the 
prescribed order rested on the assumption of con- 
scious faith in the subjects. Up to the close of the 
5th cent,, baptism was still administered as a rule 
by the bishop (though later on the presbyters be- 
came the usual ministers— the anointing with oil 
on the forehead and confirmation being reserved for 
the bishop), and special seasons were devoted to the 
administration of baptism. Easter and Pentecost 
were observed in the West, and from the close of 
the 4th cent, many Popes made repeated attempts to 
confine baptisms to those seasons (see DC A, p. 165). 
The Eastern Churches further set apart Epiphany for 
this purpose, and local churches developed special 
usages. In case of necessity, baptism was adminis- 
tered at any time. Arrangements of this kind were 
natural when baptism regularly followed the cafce- 
chumenate.^ The special seasons disappear when 
infant baptism becomes universal. Similarly, the 
whole ritual was designed for adults. The confes- 
sion of faith in particular points to this ; and it must 
be admitted that the institution of sponsors was a 
somewhat clumsy device to adapt to infants a cere- 
mony which had clearly been ordered at a time 
when their baptism was not thought of. The 
Church reckoned baptized children as being among 
the faithful. The awkwardness of speaking of 
infants as f deles was felt by Bp. Boniface, to whom 
Aug. addresses a letter on the subject (Ep. 23). 
In the 8th cent., Theodulph (de Ordine Baptism. 1) 
naively remarks: * Infantes ergo et audientes et 
catechumen! hunt, non quo in eadem setate et 
instrui et doceri possint, sed ut antiquus mos 
servetur, quo apostoli eos quos baptizaturi erant 
primum docebant et instruebant.’ The ritual is 
frankly unsuitable for infants, hut it is retained 
because the tradition that instruction and faith 
precede baptism is undeniably primitive.t 
It should, however, be noted in this connexion, 
that it was never supposed that baptism apart from 
faith would suffice to secure eternal life. 4: Faith 
was still essential ; but whereas faith had as a rule 
preceded baptism, it was now held that baptism 
would be equally effective if it preceded faith. 
And even so, a vicarious faith was required for the 
valid baptism of infants. Not only the sponsors, 
but the whole congregation, help to forward the 
communication of the Holy Spirit to the baptized 

* Of. e.g. the sentence in Theodulph, the 8th cent. bp. of 
Orleans, who says (de Ordine Baptism. 7): ‘nec immerito 
dignum est ut qui aliorum peccatia obnoxii sunt, aliorum etiam 
confessions per mysterium oaptismatis remissionera originalium 
percipiant peccatorum.’ Aug. provided just this kind of raison 
& r ltre for infant baptism. 

t Incidentally, the evidence of the ritual is against a very 
early date for the practice of infant baptism. 

1 That faith ana baptism are inseparable is emphasized in 
Basil, de Sp. Sane . 12. 


child (see Aug. Ep. 23 ad Bonifacium). It is also 
true that baptism was administered only to children 
who would be instructed and trained m the Chris- 
tian faith. It was never thought, or at least 
men were never encouraged to think, that the 
mere isolated act of baptism ensured salvation, 
even though the African Christians called it solus. 

It remains to explain the ultimate prevalence of 
infant baptism. The catechumenate, and with it 
adult baptism, continued so long as the Church 
was making converts from heathenism. But 
infant baptism was not universally adopted by 
believers. For not only was the example of Con- 
stantine the Great, who postponed his baptism 
till near death, undoubtedly fashionable, ana not 
only did many who were within the close range of 
Christian influence delay the decisive step, but 
there is reason to suppose that many baptized 
Christians did notin the 4th cent, push forward the 
baptism of their children. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
whose parents were both Christians, was not bap- 
tized till he was come to years of discretion (see 
Wall, vol. ii. eh. 3). The same was true of Ephraim 
Syrus (Butler, Lives of the Saints), and probably of 
Basil the Great (see Introd. to vol. viii. m * Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nieene Fathers/ p. xvi). The 
want of reference to infant baptism m Basil’s dis- 
cussions of the subject, and the general character 
of his treatise, suggest that many were brought up 
in their homes, and were not put forward as can- 
didates for baptism until they entered the catechu- 
menate in riper years. The postponement of Aug.’s 
baptism till he was thirty-three years old is usually 
attributed to the heathenism of his father. But 
the passage in the Confessions (bk. I. ch. xi. in 
Gibb and Montgomery’s ed.) suggests that Monica 
was not anxious to have Aug. baptized, except 
when he was in danger of dying. During an ill- 
ness, Aug. was on the point of being baptized, 
when he recovered. The crucial passage runs 
thus: ‘Dilafca est itaque mundatio mea, quasi 
necesse esset, ut adhuc sordidarer, si viverem, quia 
videlicet post l&vaeram illud maior et periculosior 
in sordibus delictorum reatus foret,’ The alleged 
reason must have weighed with his Christian 
mother, not with his heathen father. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, then Monica’s view was char- 
acteristic of many Christians in the 4th century. 
‘Although/ says Hamack, ‘the principle was 
maintained that baptism was indispensable to 
salvation, still people dreaded more the unworthy 
reception of it than the risk of ultimately failing 
to receive it. In the 4th cent, it was still very 
common to postpone it, in order not to use this 
sovereign remedy till the hour of death’ (op. cit . 
iv. 284). Another motive of such conduct lav in 
the thought that a life of indulgence could be 
washed clean by a deferred baptism. The unbap- 
tized man could safely enjoy mmself. * Let him 
alone, let him do what he will ; he is not yet bap- 
tized’ (Ang. Conf. I. xi.). This sentiment is re- 
echoed by the objectors to whom Basil addresses 
his work. Aug. and other Church teachers could 
not deny the main premiss here assumed. They 
could urge the dangers of delay, but they did not 
deny that baptism, so deferred, would still be 
efficacious if received. Aug. regards it as one of 
the signs that grace does much more abound that, 
whereas Adam’s fall involves us in original sin, the 
grace of the Second Adam in baptism removes not 
only original sin but all the sins we have our- 
selves committed. Many were anxious that they 
and their children should secure this more abound- 
ing grace. Moreover, men hesitated before the 
pondus baptismi, the moral obligations of the step. 
In Edessa, at the time of Aphraates, baptism 
may have meant the adoption of celibacy and been 
confined to a spiritual aristocracy, ‘ the sons of the 
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Covenant’ (see Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity , 

р. 255 f.; but see also Connolly, JThSt vi.). 

In the course of the 5th cent, infant baptism 
became the prevailing usage. The action of the 
Syrian Church in enforcing on parents the duty of 
having their children baptized has already been 
noticed. Many causes contributed to this result. 
The Christianization of society diminished the 
numbers of adult converts, and so lowered the im- 
portance of the catechumenate. The influence of 
Aug. and other Church Fathers was cast on this 
side. The growth of the penitential system served 
to remove in part man’s fear of the pondus baptismi , 
while the readiness of the Church to administer the 
viaticumy or last sacrament, to all (see DC A, p. 2014), 
and eventually the practice of Extreme Unction, 
combined to meet the needs which had previously 
sought satisfaction in deferred and clinic baptism. 
Also, towards the latter part of this period, the 
penitential system became the means of moral 
instruction, which had previously been provided 
by the catechumenate. In the Church’s dealings 
with the Teutonic nations, the baptism of con- 
verts resembled the baptism of infants in so far as 
systematic instruction in the faith was postponed 
till after baptism. It is true, Clovis and his fol- 
lowers were baptized on confession of faith ; but the 
rude German warriors did not submit, and were 
not expected to submit, to a course of instruction 
such as had been given to catechumens. The 
catechumenate disappeared in the West, 4 because, 
as whole peoples were baptized at once, infant 
baptism was introduced as a matter of course ’ 
(EL Muller). The Church opened her doors to 
infant and barbarian, partly because only so could 
she influence them, and partly because she believed 
that baptism could of itself confer benefits before 
faith was instructed or even existent. 

(d) Some further Illustrations of the importance 
attached to baptism, at least in the earlier portion 
of this period, may be adduced here. (1) As soon 
as Christianity became the State religion, bap- 
tisteries were among the first public buildings to be 
erected by believers. 4 Of the construction of 
baptisteries in the time of Constantine the Great we 
have abundant proof ’ {DC A, p. 174). The practice 
of erecting separate buildings for the celebration of 
baptism continued in the West at least all through 
this period. It served to add solemnity to the rite 
of initiation. (2) The elaboration of the ritual 
served the same end. On p. 386 f. the development 
up to the time of Tert. is briefly summarized. If 
we compare the account in Theodulph of Orleans 
with that statement, the following additions are 
obvious. The practice of infant baptism by the 
close of the 8th cent, has led to the inclusion 
of the rites of the catechumenate in the Ordo 
Baptismi. The infants are first made catechu- 
mens, then breathed upon by the priest to receive 
the breath of the new life (insufflation). This is 
followed by exorcism and the reception of salt. It 
is probable, from Aug.’s reference in de Pecc. remiss. 

с. Pel. i. 34, that those rites were associated with 
infant baptism as early as his day. The scrutinium, 
to which Theodulph next refers, can have been only 
a form in the case of infants. The nose and ears 
were then touched with spittle, while the priest 
said 4 Ephphatha.’ This was followed by an 
anointing of the breast and shoulders with oil. 
This seems to be a weakened form of the pre- 
paratory unction which was certainly in use in the 
East in the time of Cyril of Jerusalem (see Catech. 
Led. xx. 3). After baptism, Theodulph mentions 
the bestowing of white robes and of a mystic veil 
on the candidate, in addition to the chrism referred 
to by Tertullian. The clothing of the baptized 
with white garments is quite early, well-attested 
in the 4th century. Theodulph does not refer to 


the practice of handing over candles or torches to 
the neophytes to be lit up towards the close of the 
service, but the usage is clearly evidenced in Gregory 
of Nazianzus and in Ambrose, and is still preserved 
in the Roman ritual (see Hofling, i. 543). The use 
of milk and honey, mentioned in Tert., does not 
appear in Theodulph, and the history of this usage 
is obscure. As late as the 9th cent, there seems to 
have been a custom in some Western churches of 
mixing milk and honey in the communion wine 
offered to infants (Hotting, i. 546). A Gallican 
sacramentary adds the washing of the feet {lotio 
pedum , pedilavium) to the other ceremonies. Per- 
haps the most important addition after the 2nd 
cent, was the elaborate renunciation of the devil, 
together with all his works and pomps. The cere- 
monial development is an elaborate repetition of 
the central idea of the rite in additional symbolic 
acts. It tended to increase the mystery element 
in baptism. (3) A well-known story related in 
Socrates {HE ii. 16) forms the most striking illus- 
tration of the 4th cent, belief in the objective 
validity of the sacrament. The story is simply 
that the bishop of Alexandria accepted as valid a 
baptism administered by Athanasius as a boy to 
some companions who joined him in a game of pre- 
tence in which the ceremonial was imitated. The 
writer in DCA (p. 167) remarks that, whether true 
or legendary, 4 it serves equally to illustrate the 
feeling of the Church at the time the story was 
first told.’ Though baptism declined somewhat in 
importance after the 5th cent., the point of view 
here obtained was never lost. It was held (1) that 
baptism is essential to salvation ; * (2) that baptism 
is valid if water and the true formula be used ; 
(3) that baptism so administered confers an in- 
dispensable spiritual gift. This leads on to the 
discussion of — 

II. THE CONCEPTION OF BAPTISMAL GRACE IN 
THIS PERIOD. — The primary gift in baptism is, of 
course, the remission of sins. 4 Baptizati sumus, 
et fugit a nobis solicitudo vitse prseteritse 5 (Aug. 
Conf. ix. 6). In the case of children, it is the guilt 
of original sin which is removed. There is an 
interesting observation in Cyril to the effect that 
4 remission of sins is given equally to all, but the 
communication of the Holy Ghost is bestowed 
according to each man’s faith’ {Catech. Led. i. 5). 
The grace of forgiveness was, at any rate, assured. 
But baptism means more than this. It is essen- 
tially regeneration, and perhaps two main ideas 
may be grouped under this head : (1) the loosening 
of Satan’s hold over the soul, (2) an organic inward 
change. (1) It is clear that to Cyprian baptism 
appealed as a peculiarly strong form of exorcism. 
Just as the Bed Sea drowned Pharaoh, so baptism 
drowns the devil out of a man. 4 Cum tamen ad 
aquam salutarem, atque ad baptismi sanctifica- 
tionem venitur, scire debemus et fidere, quia illic 
diabolus opprimitur et homo Deo dicatus divina 
indulgentia liberatur . . . Spiritus nequam . . . 
permanere ultra non possunt in honiinis corpore, in 
quo baptizato et sanetificato incipit spiritus sanctus 
habitare ’ {Ep. 76). Cyprian has previously pointed 
out that in exorcism the devil often plays the de- 
ceiver and says he has gone out when he has not ; 
but the life-giving water is a sure means of expul- 
sion. Somewhat similarly, in the apociyphal Acts 
of Thomas , a woman out of whom a devil has been 
cast asks the Apostle to give her the seal, ‘that 
yonder fiend may not return to me again ’ ( 4 Thomas- 
akten,’ § 49 ; ap. Hennecke, Neutest. Apoc.). In 
the baptism of infants, the exorcism and the re- 
nunciation were but parts of the process which was 

* The only exception contemplated was martyrdom. Thus 
Cyril: ‘If a man receive not baptism he has not salvation, ac- 
cepting only the martyrs, who even without water enter the 
Kingdom » {Catech. Lect. iii 10 ; ot. Baptism by Blood). 
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completed in immersion. Every one, in virtue of 
birth, stands within the kingdom of Satan. This, 
to Aug., is clear from the fact that the soul of 
a new-born infant suffers 4 several passions and 
torturings of the body, and, what is more dreadful, 
the outrage of evil spirits 5 (de Pecc . iii. 10). Why 
are infants exorcised at all, if they do not belong to 
the household of Satan! (de Pecc. i. 34). Aug.’s 
view's here rest ultimately on the grand conception 
of the two cities, the City of God and its rival. 
The transition from the latter to the former is 
effected in baptism. 

(2) Not only, however, is the devil driven out of 
possession, but the soul is cleansed and reformed in 
the process of regeneration. At times, and in the 
case of some persons, even bodily tendencies are 
completely removed. In a wonderful letter ( Ep . 1), ! 
Cyp. speaks of the thorough change of character 
wrought in baptism. He explains to Donatusthafc 
for a long time he was sceptical on the subject. He 
could not believe that the extravagant man could 
be made thrifty, the luxurious induced to return to 
simplicity, the licentious persuaded into chastity. 

* With enticement® always gripping a man fast, revelling must 
m usual attract, pride as usual inflate, anger inflame. Greed will 
not cease to disquiet, cruelty will not lose its sting. The delight 
of ambition, the overwhelming power of lust* will hot be less. So f 
thought . . . But after the taint of my past life had been washed 
away' with the aid of the regenerating wave* after light had 
poured from above into my cleansed heart, now calm and pure, 
after the second birth had made me a new man by the draught 
of the heaven-born spirit, then forthwith, in a wonderful fashion, 
things I hat! doubted 'became certain ; closed doors opened ; dark 
place* were filled with light; what had seemed difficult was now 
easy ; what I thought impossible became possible ; so that I could 
not but see that the “ I "of my previous fleshly birth, which had 
lived bound to sins, had been of the earth, whereas the “I," in 
which the Holy Spirit now breathed, bad begun to be o! God’ 
(Ep. I 3). 

Without attempting to analyze this beautiful 
passage, we may recognize that for Cyp. baptism 
meant the lessening of temptation. On this he is 
elsewhere very emphatic ; for, when a correspondent 
is puzzled that sick persons after being baptized are 
still tempted of the devil, Cyprian’s answer is prac- 
tically to deny the fact (see Ep. 76). The same 
thought is expressed more crudely in the Acts of 
Paul and Thsfda , where Thekia says, * Give me the 
seal in Christ, and no temptation will invade me ’ 
(Hennecke, op. cit. * Paulusakten,’ § 25). The pass- 
age in the Confessions (i. 11), where Aug. wonders 
whether it would not have been better for him to 
have been baptized earlier, suggests that he would 
have sinned less in that case, not only because of 
the sense of responsibility attaching to baptism, 
but also because of the grace to live up to that 
responsibility which he would thereby have re- 
ceived. But this idea hardly needs illustration. 
The lessening of the power of temptation is brought 
about in two ways, viz. by the loosening of the hold 
of previously formed sinful habits, and by the gift 
of new life in the Spirit. The distinction is most 
interestingly presented in a passage from Basil : 

* Hence it follows that the answer to our question why the 
water was associated with the Spirit is clear ; the reason is be- 
cause in baptism two ends are proposed : on the one hand, the 
destroying of the foody of sin that it may never bear fruit unto 
death ; on the other hand, our living with the Spirit and having 
our fruit in holiness : the water receiving the body as in a tomb 
figures death, while the Spirit pours In the quickening power, 
renew! nu our souls from the deadness of sin unto their original 
life. This then is what it is to be born again of water and of the 
Spirit, the being made dead being effected in .the water, while 
our life is wrought In us through the Spirit’ (de Sp. Sane. 15; 
'Oxford tr. by 0. H. Johnston). 

This first end — the death unto sin in baptism — is, 
of course, a commonplace in all discussions of the 
subject. The tendency was to conceive the grace 
of baptism as specially directed to counteract con- 
cupiscence, which formed the primary factor in 
original sin (see Aug. Ench . 64). Among the 
rhetorical epithets which Gregory of Nazianzus 
applies to baptism, not the least significant is his 
description of the new birth as Xm/ri) TradQv, in con- 


trast to carnal birth. Basil, again, explains the 
pillar of cloud as ‘a shadow of the gift of the 
.Spirit who cools the flame of our passions by the 
mortification of our members ’ {de Sp. Sane . ch. 14).* 
So much, indeed, was expected of this destruction 
of sinward tendencies, that Hilary had to warn his 
readers against supposing that baptism would 
restore to them the innocence of childhood. Simi- 
larly Aug. is very careful not to exaggerate the 
benefits of baptism when he says (de Pecc. i. 39) ; 

* Evacuatur [caro peccati] non ut in Ipsa vivente carne coneu- 
piseentia conspersa et innate repente aosumatur et non sit, sed 
ne obsit mortuo {parvulo] qu© merat nato. Nam si post bap- 
tismum vixerit, . . . ifoi habet cum qua pugnet, eamque adiuvante 
Deosuperet-, si non in vacuum gratiam eius susceperifc. . . . Nam 
nec grandibus hoc pmstatur in baptism© (nisi forte miraculo 
ineffabili omnipotentissimi creatoris) ut lex peccati qua inest in 
membris repugnans legi mentis, penitus extmguatur et non sit : 
sed ut quicquid mali ab homine factum, dictum, cogitatum eat, 
cum eidem concupiscent!© subjecte mente servirec, fcotum abo- 
leatur, ae velut factum non fuerit, habeatur.’ 

For Aug. baptism means the breaking down of 
sinful habit, the bestowal of a special grace of 
resistance, but not the entire removal of the enemy. 
The new life in the Holy Spirit is not altogether 
distinct from this loosening of sinful habit, but it 
is something more than this. * Baptism purges our 
sins and conveys to us the gift of the Holy Spirit ’ 
(Cyril, Catech . Led. xx. 6). More than once m the 4th 
and 5th cent, literature the thought appears that 
baptism makes a Divine impress (effigies) on the raw 
material (terra) of human nature (Aug. Conf. i. 11, 
xiii. 12). The raw material is, so to speak, cleansed 
for the reception of the Spirit, and then receives the 
stamp of the image of God. * The water cleanses 
the body, the Spirit seals the soul 9 (Cyril, Catech. 
Led . iii. 4). The natural powers of men did then 
and there receive a Divine reinforcement. Hilary 
claims that the doctrine of the Trinity can be 
understood only by the regenerate mind. 4 Novis 
enirn regenera ti ingenii sensibus opns est ut unum- 
quemque conscientia sua secundum ccelestis originis 
munus illuminet’ (Hil. de Trin. i. 18). The power 
and presence of the Spirit were bestowed in bap- 
tism, though, according to Cyril, the gift of the 
Spirit was proportioned to faith (Catech. Led. i. 5). 
Thus baptism did not simply secure the remission 
of sins : it tamed the fierceness of temptation ; it 
broke * the power of cancelled sin 5 ; it began the 
new life. 

Note an Confirmation and Baptism . — At the beginning of 
the 3rd cent.. Confirmation and Baptism were universally 
parts of the same rite. This close connexion continued to be 
normal for the 3rd and 4th cents., though in the West 
Confirmation began to be detached from Baptism ‘shortly 
before the middle of the 3rd century’ (Harnack, op. dt. ii. 
141, n. 3). By the close of the period, they are usually separated 
in the West (see Theodulph, de Ordine Baptism. 17); out ‘it 
was not till the thirteenth century that the two ordinances 
were permanently separated, and an interval of from seven to 
fourteen years allowed to intervene * (DC A, p. 425). 

The writers of this period do not hesitate to attribute the 
very highest spiritual blessings to baptism (see, e.g., the authori- 
ties cited in Stone, Holy Baptism , ch. v. n. 11). But it is 
difficult to say how far they attributed these blessings to 
baptism in the narrow sense of the term, as distinct from 
Confirmation. A definite line of doctrine associated the cleans- 
ing with immersion, and the gift of the Holy Spirit with the 
imposition of the hands of the bishop. The man who was 
baptized and not confirmed was like a cleansed temple without 
a Bivine tenant. This view rested on a very early tradition 
(see p. 382 f. on Acts and 387 on Tert.). It appears in Cyp. 
(Ep. 74, § 5), and most clearly in Cornelius’s verdict on Novatian 
(Eus. BE vi. 43). Novatian had been baptized on his bed during 
sickness. On recovery he failed to receive the supplementary 
rites : more particularly he was not sealed by the bishop. Since 
he missed this, how could^he have received the Holy Ghost? 
(ov fSjv ovSe rSiv Aowrov ervx«» Stmftvypv tt/v vooov, tov x/mj 
/xeraAa/xjSaveiv icarct rov rrjs i/CKkijerias Kttvoya, toy rejr<f>pay toSrjyai 
vttq rov emcrKOTTOV, Tovtov $e pin tvx&v* irws av row 'Ay lav 
Tlvevixaros ervxe ; ). Perhaps this passage should not be pressed, 
as it is the product of controversy; hut it is evidence for 
the practice of the Church in the case of ‘clinics.’ If they 
recovered, their baptism, which would otherwise have been 
counted sufficient in itself, must be completed by Confirmation 


* The connexion between chastity and baptism had been over- 
emphasized in some heretical sects. Cf. p. 388 on Marcion, and 
also note Acts of Thomas here. 
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if it was to be effective.* It further shows that normally baptism 
was not complete without the laying on of hands, and con- 
sequently this part of the ceremony was essential to the 
reception of the Holy Ghost. 

The development of thought on the subject during this 
period seems to have been briefly this : — 

(1) Cyprian and his supporters regarded immersion and the 
laying on of hands as inseparable parts of the same sacrament, 
which could not safely be administered apart. This latter 
assertion is aimed at the Roman view. See Ep. 73, and note 
the strong view of Remesianus (in Cypriani Opera , ed. 
Hartel, i. p. 639): 4 Neque enim spiritus sanctus sine aqua 
separatim operari potest nec aqua sine spiritu. Male ergo 
sibi quidam interpretantur ut dicant quod per manus im- 
positionem spiritum sanctum accipiant et sic recipiantur, cum 
manifestum sit utroque sacramento debere eos renasci in 
ecclesia catholica ’ (Harnack, ii. p. 141, n. 1). 

(2) As we have seen earlier, the author of the de Rebaptis * 
mate contends that spiritual baptism is essentially bound up 
with the laying on of hands, and that, though water and Con- 
firmation are necessary to a complete Christian baptism, yet 
the two parts of the one rite may be sundered in time. The 
benefits of immersion are latent until the rite is supplemented by 
the laying on of hands. On this view, as on Cyprian’s, the laying 
on of hands is essential to the gift of the Holy Spirit, but the 
two parts of the one sacrament are separable. It may be noted 
here that, even after baptism began to be more frequently 
administered by presbyters and deacons, and the episcopal 
Confirmation was separated from baptism in point of time, they 
were not immediately regarded as distinct sacraments. Con- 
firmation completes baptism. Thus the Council of Elvira 
(324 ?) ordered that in the case of those who had been baptized 
by a deacon, ‘sine episcopo vel presbytero,’ the bishop ‘per 
benedictionem perficere debet.’ In this edict, baptism by the 
presbyter includes the laying on of hands : but Jerome seems 
to confine the latter to bishops, who were to travel round their 
districts and lay hands on the baptized ad invocationem Sp. 
Sancti (see DC A, ‘Confirmation,’ p. 426, where c. Lucifer. 4 is 
cited). In the 8th cent. Theodulph, as noted, expressly reserves 
Confirmation to the bishop. However, the canon of the Council 
of Elvira clearly shows that Confirmation was regarded as the 
necessary complement to Baptism^ and that the two ordinances 
could be received at different times (cf. also Tracts for the 
Times i 67, p. 153 n.). 

(3) Jerome, in his discussion with the Luciferians, asserts that 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed in true baptism ; and he regards the 
insistence on episcopal Confirmation as mainly a matter of 
Church order, intended rather for the honour of the priesthood 
than for any rule of necessity (‘ ad honorem potius sacerdotii 
quam ad legem necessitatis’). He argues that those who are 
baptized in outlying districts, and who fail to be confirmed, 
would be in a deplorable position, if the gift of the Holy Spirit 
can be received only through the laying on of hands. He 
claims that the case of the eunuch whom Philip baptized proves 
that the Holy Spirit is really given in baptism (Dial. c. Lucif ., 
ap. Hofling, i. 605). In this position, Jerome represents the 
development which was almost inevitable as soon as baptism 
and Confirmation were considered as separable within the 
Church, and the separation was no longer that between 
heretical baptism and orthodox Confirmation. In the latter 
case, it was natural to assert that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
depended on Confirmation ; in the former it was equally natural 
to claim that there was a clear bestowal of the Holy Spirit in 
baptism apart from Confirmation. The ultimately predominant 
view in the West was expressed in a Gallican homily (author 
unknown) on Pentecost, from which the following sentences 
are taken : * Ergo Sp. Sanctus, qui super aquas baptismi 
salutifero descendit illapsu, in fonte tribuit plenitudinem ad 
innocentiam, in confirmatione augmentum praestat ad gratiam. 
Quia in hoc mundo tota estate victuris inter invisibiles hostes et 
pericula gradiendum est, in baptismo regeneramur ad vitam, 
post baptismum confirmamur ad pugnam, in b. abluimur, post 
b. roboramur. Ac sic continuo transituris sufficiiint regenera- 
tions beneficia, victuris autem necessaria sunt confirmationis 
auxilia.’ In this way Baptism and Confirmation tend to 
become two independent sacraments, each really bestowing the 
Spirit, and each endowed with a special grace. 

In Augustine’s discussion of heretical baptism, the conception 
of special graces attaching to baptism and the laying on of hands 
had been clearly emphasized. Baptism of itself imparted a cer- 
tain stamp to che soul, and the manus impositio resulted in 
the bestowal of that highest gift of the Spirit, the bond of love 
which could be received only in communion with the Qatholic 
Church (see passages collected in Hofling, i. 606 f.j. This 
highest gift of love was necessary to the heretic if what he had 
received in baptism was not to work him eternal ruin ; it was 
equally necessary to the orthodox believer, ad confirmationem 
unitatis in eccleda — to borrow the phrase of a later writer, 
Haymo. 

It should further be noted that all the effects of baptism were 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Even where there is a tendency 
to regard baptism as a preparatory cleansing, this cleansing is 
in itself the gift of the Holy Spirit, an evidence of the operation 

* This consideration rather weakens the force of the argument 
based on Oyp. Ep. 76. There Cyp. argues that clinid, although 
merely sprinkled ( perfusi ) and not immersed (loti), are as truly 
baptized as any, and that in them the Holy Spirit dwells. But, 
as he seems to be speaking of recovered clinici , it cannot be 
assumed with Darwell Stone (op. dt. p. 80) that they had not 
been confirmed. 


of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the baptized. The emphasis 
on this is universal. Take, e.g ., Origen’s insistence on the 
importance of the invocation : ‘ The bath of regeneration . . . 
is no longer mere water : for it is sanctified by a mystic 
invocation’ . . . ou/ceri /xhv ilScop’ ayi ajjerat yap pvarucft 

nvL f-TTucXrjaei (ad Jn 3 5 fr. 36). If in Aug. the invocation is 
not felt to be indispensable, the reason is that all water has 
been consecrated, both by the baptism of Jesus and by the 
fact of the Holy Spirit brooding over it at creation. Water is 
the natural instrument of the Spirit, and it is cleansing only 
because the Spirit works through it. Thus in the Ench. Aug. 
points out that, though Christians are said to be born of water, 
they are not sons of water, but sons of the Spirit and of their 
mother the Church (cf. Basil, de Sp. Sane. 15). All that takes 
place in baptism is spiritual ; and even those who connect the 
Holy Spirit most closely with Confirmation recognize a gift of 
the Spirit in baptism, if they accept baptism as valid at all. 
Indeed it is mainly in limiting the benefits of heretical baptism 
that the earlier view found in Tert. is pressed. When men’s 
thoughts were not troubled with the question presented by the 
separation of the two ordinances, they unhesitatingly attributed 
the gift of the Spirit in the fullest sense to baptism. Thus 
Basil (op. dt. 15) distinctly connects the pouring in of the 
Spirit and the beginning of the new life with immersion. ‘ The 
water receiving the body as in a tomb figures death, while the 
Spirit pours in the quickening power, renewing our souls from 
the deadness of sin unto their original life. ... In three 
immersions, then, and with three invocations, the great mystery 
of baptism is performed.’ Though Basil even here does not use 
the term ‘ the indwelling of the Spirit,’ yet surely it is implied ; 
and this is the unembarrassed expression of the natural 
Christian view of baptism. For further discussion see Mason, 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism , and Hofling, § 94. 

III. The bearing of baptism on the 

CHURCH LIFE OF THIS PERIOD. — One or two 
general observations must be added here. 

{a) The whole development in the earlier cen- 
turies here under review reflects the influence of the 
pagan background on the Church's life. * It is true 
that the institution of baptism cannot be traced to 
a Gentile source. But the insistence on the 
objective efficacy of the sacrament is largely the 
result of pagan presuppositions. The idea of 
regeneration may not be derived from the heathen 
world ; men’s preoccupation with it comes from 
this source (cf. Heitmiiller on John, in Die 
Schriften des NT, ii. 743). It may be that no 
parts of the Christian ceremonial are borrowed 
from the Mysteries : but the tendency to add to 
the solemnity of initiation, which is implied in th© 
ceremonial development, is one of the character- 
istics of the Mysteries. The close connexion of 
baptism with exorcism and with the renunciation 
of the devil is derived not from the NT, but from 
the demon environment in which the Church was 
actually living. If the bestowal of grace through 
visible objects be a primitive Christian conception, 
the emphasis on the material means was largely 
evoked by pagan feeling. The purpose of the 
sacramental side of the Church’s life may have 
been designed to give that assurance of real contact 
with God somewhere which so many despairing 
pagans failed to find anywhere. It may be doubted 
whether the certainty about God for which men 
longed intensely could have been mediated on any 
large scale to the world at that time except througn 
the conception of sacramental means of grace. 

In this connexion the reader must be referred to the popular 
views mentioned on p. 394. Some of these betray a non-Chris- 
tian emphasis. It is probable that the Punic Christians who 
spoke of baptism as salus implied much that Aug. would have 
hesitated to endorse. A perhaps more than Christian confidence 
seems to be displayed on sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
since the present writer understands that the description of the 
deceased as ‘baptized’ was as reassuring as phrases like infer 
sanctos. 

(b) The rite of baptism focused attention on some 
central Christian truths. Thus, those who received 
it were led to reflect on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the teaching of Aug. the idea of regeneration 
in itself suggested and enforced the fundamental 
concept of grace. Baptism meant that salvation is 
God’s work, and apart from Him it does not even 
begin (cf. Tracts for the Times, 67, pp. 91-97). 

(c) As interpreted by the great teachers, e.g. 
Basil and Cyril of Jerusalem,^ baptism became a 
powerful moral lever . The ethical and the sacra- 
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mental were neither separated nor opposed in the 
minds of the Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
dpct irdy 6 fawTojihh to row euayyehiou fidwrurfia 6<p€i\- 
4 t?]$ icFrl Kara to et/ayy iTuov ffiy — is the conclusion of 
the discussion of the first question in Bk. ii. of 
Basil's work on Baptism. It is the motto of all 
his treatment of the subject. To him baptism is 
primarily a death, which commits us to a new life 
(see his de Bapt. L, and de Bp. Sane. 15, § 35, and 
ef. Cyril, Catech. Led., In trod. § 4, and Lect. ii.). 
Clearly his view of baptism and its moral effects 
is derived from the conversions which must have 
been constantly associated with the rite. And his 
exposition of the life demanded from the baptized 
shows that it was possible only to a morally 
renewed character. The association of this moral 
change with baptism, and the emphasis on the 
moral obligations therein assumed, must have 
made it a powerful factor in raising the moral life. 
Moreover, the preparation for baptism and the 
actual ceremony marked most impressively the 
convert's complete break with paganism. The 
Christians thought of themselves as a distinct race 
(ef. Aristides) ; it is difficult to over-estimate the 
moral stimulus of the solemn initiation which made 
a man a member of that race. But the influence of 
baptism in this direction was certainly diminished 
as the c&techumenate decayed. The moral power 
of infant baptism could never be as great. 

{d) It must, however, be remembered that the 
decay of the c&techumenate and the practice of 
infant baptism enabled the Church to Christianize 
the barbarian nations more rapidly than if the 
older system had been retained. * At a later time, 
baptism brought a man under the jurisdiction of 
the Church. The Inquisition had no authority 
over a non- baptized person. To baptize a man was 
therefore to bring him under jurisdiction. Thus, 
in the case of the Saxons in Charles the Great’s 
day, and the Danes in Alfred’s, baptism was a 
token of submission’ (note by Foakes- Jackson). 
With this readier admission to the Church went, 
no doubt, the decay of the Puritan conception of the 
Church. 1 But it is clear that if the Church was to 
gain any hold upon the society of the old world 
which was to pass away, or upon the new races 
that were to take their place, it must receive them 
into its fold as they were’ (A. V. G. Allen, 
Christian Institutions, p. 408). This was certainly 
true of the new races. 

2. The Middle Ages and the Council of Trent. 
— Though Scholasticism devoted much attention 
to the sacraments, the mediaeval Church added 
little to the doctrine of Baptism. The position 
arrived at in the earlier period was simply de- 
fended and defined against heresy and malpractice. 
Developments were few. The re-statement of the 
orthodox view in the Lateran Council of 1216 may be 
taken as the starting-point for a few observations. 
The definition there adopted was ‘ Saeramentum 
vero baptismi, quod ad invocationem individual 
trinitatis, videlicet, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, 
consecratur in aqua tarn parvulis quam adultis, in 
forma ecclesise a quocumque rite collatum, proficit 
ad salutem ’ (Labbe, Concilia , xi. 143). 

(a) The main point asserted here is that baptism 
does produce a real effect which makes for salvation , 
even in infants , Innocent III. held that, as original 
sin was contracted by infants sine consensu, so they 
could be freed from it, per vim sacramenti, before 
they were of an age to understand and consent. 
Similarly, he thought that baptism would be 
effective if administered to men asleep or mad, 
provided they had previously shown an intention 
of receiving the sacrament. Only a definite re- 
sistance at the time of baptism could render it 
inoperative (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 3411). Be- 
pentant W&ldensians must approve the baptism of 


infants {ib. 370). Earlier Councils had anathem- 
atized heretics who asserted ‘parvulis inutiliter 
bapiismum conferred The Lateran Council of 1139 
condemned those who rejected the baptisma 
puerorum. Denzinger identifies these heretics 
with the followers of Peter of Bruys and Arnold of 
Brescia. Similarly, the Council of Kheims in 1148 
condemned the Henricians. The general sacrament- 
al ism of most Scholastics, early and late, em- 
phasized the real effectiveness of baptism. To 
Hugo de S. Victor, Augustine’s definition of a 
sacrament as signum rei divines seemed in- 
adequate. He preferred to speak of a sacrament 
as ‘ corporal© vel material© elementum foris sensi 
biliter propositum, ex similitudine reprsesentans, 
ex institution© significans, et ex sanctification© eon- 
tinens aliquam invisibilem et spiritual em gratiam.’ 

I Similarly, the sacraments of the NT differ from 
j those of the OT by being more effective. The 
; latter promise, whereas the former give, salvation 
; (see the well-known sentence in Peter Lombard ap . 
i Hagenbach, Doamengesch , 3 452). Later, Thomas 
I Aquinas holds that * necesse est dieere sacramenta 
I novas legis per aliquem modum gratiam causare.’ 
That the NT sacraments work ex opere operate 
was a not uncommon view (cf. Hagenbach, p. 453, 
n, 7). Consequently Thomas Aquinas regarded 
baptism as a causa instrumentalis of grace, though 
he held that it * does not act by virtue of its own 
form, but only through the impulse it receives 
from the principal agent’ (Hamack, vi. 206) 
For this reason the institution or appointment of 
the sacrament is all-important to Aquinas. He 
was the first to trace all the seven sacraments of 
the Schoolmen back to Christ, whose Passion made 
them of worth. More especially in Baptism, as 
in Confirmation and Ordination, a certain stamp 
{ character ) is irrevocably assumed by the recipient 
(see the definition by Eugenius IV, ; ‘ Inter haec 
sacramenta, tria sunt, Baptisma, Confirmatio, et 
Ordo, quse eharacterera i.e. spirituale quoddam 
signum a ceteris distinctivum imprimunt m anima 
indelebile, unde in eadem persona non reiterantur ’). 
From this standpoint the Lateran Council of 1216 
had rebuked the Greeks for re-baptizing those 
whom the Latins had already baptized (Denz. 361). 
Some of the Schoolmen seem jbo have doubted 
whether baptism conveyed to infants anything 
more than the remission of the guilt of original 
sin. But in 1312, Clement v. lent the weight of 
his authority to the alternative doctrine that not 
only was guilt remitted, but * virtutes ac informans 
gratia infunduntur quoad habitum, etsi non pro illo 
tempore quoad usum’ (Denzinger, 411). 

(5) The general necessity of water-baptism to 
salvation was steadily maintained, Jn 3 5 being the 
chief authority for the position (see Bull of Eug. IV. ; 
cf . Denz. 591). Thomas Aquinas, however, regarded 
Flagellants as, equally with the martyrs, baptized 
in Mood ; and such baptism made the use of water 
non-essential. Also, the clear intention to be bap- 
tized might stand for the deed. Thus Innocent III. 
declares that an unbaptized priest (!), who died sine 
unda baptismatis hut strong in faith, must be held to 
have reached the joy of the land celestial (see Denz. 
343). But baptism aut in voto aut in re is necessary. 
This position was maintained against the Cathari, 
who rejected water-baptism as an empty ceremony. 
It would also be maintained against those who, 
following Joachim de Flore, regarded sacraments 
as a temporary expedient, doomed to disappear in 
the Kingdom of the Spirit. That the sacraments 
might ultimately be left behind was not denied; 
but that such a stage had been reached or was im- 
minent, or that such a stage would ever come to the 
Church Militant on earth, was not to he admitted. 

(c) The minister of baptism was usually the 
priest, and in the mission churches of Germany 
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the ceremony was by preference administered in 
the mother-church of a given group (Hauck, 
Kirchengesch. Deutschlands , iv. 23). But the 
Lateran Council of 1216 is careful to state that 
baptism is valid, by whomsoever duly administered. 
In cases of necessity, no restriction is observed, 
provided the minister keeps to the Church’s form 
and intends to do what the Church does. Eugenius 

IV. states the matter thus: ‘Minister huius 
sacramenti est sacerdos, cui ex officio competit 
baptizare. In causa autem necessitatis non solum 
sacerdos vel diaconus, sed etiam laicus vel mulier, 
immo etiam paganus et haereticus baptizare potest 
dummodo formam servet Ecclesise et facere inten- 
dat quod facit Ecclesia’ (Denz. 591). Innocent in. 
does not even emphasize the occasion of necessity, 
and in the earlier Middle Ages lay baptism may 
have been not infrequent. The Church was also 
careful to assert that the character of the minister 
did not impugn the validity of the sacrament. 
This view was urged against the Waldensians, on 
whom Innocent ill. imposed the following recanta- 
tion: ‘Sacramenta quoque . . . licet a peccatore 
sacerdote ministrentur, dum Ecclesia eum recipit, 
in nullo reprobamus’ (Denz. 370). This position 
needed also to be upheld in the face of popular 
superstition. Thus, somnambulists were popularly 
supposed to have been baptized by drunken priests, 
and in 1375 there was an uproar in a Dutch town 
because an epidemic of St. Vitus’s dance was attri- 
buted to the incontinence of the priests who had 
administered baptism (see Lecky, Mist, of Ration- 
alism, i. 399, note). The prevalence of such ideas 
would make it necessary to assert that the 
sacrament depended on the intention and not on 
the character of the minister. That, however, a 
minister was necessary was as steadily maintained. 
Innocent in. condemns the self-baptism of a dying 
Jew (Denz. 344). 

(d) The essentials of baptism remained un- 
changed. The rite was duly administered if the 
name of the Trinity was invoked, and if water 
was used. Some phrase must be used to state 
the fact that the candidate is being baptized. It 
is not enough to say ‘ In nomine Patris et Eilii et 
Spiritus Sancti,’ and immerse. The omission of 
‘Ego baptizo te’ is condemned by Alexander ni., 
and the condemnation was repeated in 1690 (Denz. 
331, 1184). But both the Latin formula f Ego bap- 
tizo te in nomine , . and the Greek ‘ Baptizatus 
est talis in nomine . . .’ are recognized as valid 
by the Bull of Eugenius IV. (Denz. 591). 

As to the second element, the use of true natural 
water, hot or cold, was alone recognized in bap- 
tism (see Eug. Bull). Innocent III. declared a 
baptism of an infant in extremis with human 
saliva to be invalid (Denz. 345). A special sanc- 
tity attached to water. The earlier discussions as 
to the possibility of baptizing in wine or milk or 
sand were not seriously revived. 

Perhaps the only important change in the form 
of baptism was the general substitution in the 
West of sprinkling for immersion. The West 
seems always to have been readier to alter tradi- 
tion in this matter than the East. Thus, while 
the East retained trine immersion, Gregory the 
Great had permitted, in Spain, the adoption of one 
immersion {Ep. i. 43, ratified in Council of Toledo, 
633). Affusion had from the earliest times been 
permitted, at least in cases of necessity. In the 
Middle Ages, from the 13th cent, onwards, bap- 
tisma per aspersionem became -more and more 
common. The decree of Innocent in., cited in the 
previous paragraph, implies it. Thomas Aquinas 
compared sprinkling with immersion, and, while 
preferring the latter as better representing the 
death to sin, regarded the former as valid. Clement 

V. formally recognized the practice (1305), and 


m the 15th century Lyndwood (iii. 25) declared 
that 4 it is sufficient^ that a small drop of water 
thrown by the baptizer touch him who is to be 
baptized. It is sufficient that water which has 
been sprinkled touch some part of the body ’ (cited 
ap. Stone, p. 272). It appears that England did 
not so readily abandon the older practice of im- 
mersion as the Continental churches. According 
to Eloyer (. History of Cold Bathing , p. 63, ed. 1706), 
Erasmus noted it as a singularity in England that 
infants were still immersed, and sprinkling did not 
become general till after the Reformation (see Wall, 
pt. ii. ch. 9, for full discussion). 

(g) In Germany, at least, an attempt wees made 
to magnify the office of godfather . It was expected 
that godfathers would instruct their godchildren 
in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer (Hauck, op. cit . 
iv. 38). This was a poor substitute for systematic 
instruction by the priest, but it was an attempt to 
attach a real responsibility to the office of godfather. 
The Council of Trent subsequently emphasized the 
importance of sponsors by forbidding marriage 
between persons who stood in the relationship of 
godfather and godchild. They were regarded as 
within the prohibited degrees (Sessio 24, ch. 2). 

The moral power and general importance of 
baptism were diminished by the enhanced value 
set on the sacrament of Penance. In the decrees 
of the Lateran Council of 1216, the decree relative 
to baptism is immediately followed by a reference 
to penance: f Et si post susceptionem baptismi 
quisquam prolapsus fuerit in peccatum, per veram 
pcenitentiam semper potest reparari.’ The early 
Church had refused to follow the Novatians and 
condemn penitents to despair ; but, whereas the 
early Church held out hope to the penitent, the 
mediaeval Church offered them the assurance of 
recovery in the sacrament of Penance. This tended 
to minimize the horror of post-baptismal sin, or, 
perhaps it would be truer to say, it recognized the 
absence of any such distress in the mediaeval 
believer. 

The Council of Trent systematized the mediaeval 
doctrine and practice. In the 5th session, original 
sin and the relation of baptism to original sin 
were discussed. Adam’s transgression meant that 
he lost his original righteousness, incurred God’s 
wrath, became liable to death, was under the 
power of Satan, and suffered a change for the 
worse in body and spirit. These effects are trans- 
mitted to all his posterity. This sin of Adam is 
passed on to every one, and can be removed only 
by the merit of Christ. His merit avails for young 
and old in the sacrament of baptism. Infants are 
to be baptized, not that sins of their own commit- 
ting may be forgiven, but ‘ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur quod generatione contraxerunt.’ The 
necessity of regeneration rests on Jn 3 B . The guilt 
of original sin is removed in baptism, and the re- 
generate are no longer sinful in the eyes of God, 
though there remains in them a root of concupi- 
scence which is left for them to struggle against. 
This concupiscence must not be called * sin,’ if by 
the term it is implied that there is anything in the 
regenerate which can properly be called sin. It is 
sin only in so far as it comes from sin and leads to 
it. During the 7th session, the Council put forth 
16 anathemas on the subject of baptism. They 
assert the following points : the baptism of John 
is not the same as that of Christ ; natural water is 
necessary to baptism ; the Church of Rome has the 
true doctrine on this subject; heretical baptism, 
administered in the name of the Trinity ana with 
the true intention of the Church, is valid ; baptism 
is not a matter of choice, but is necessary to salva- 
tion; the baptized can lose grace, through sin, 
even if they retain faith ; the baptized are bound 
not simply to believe, but also to keep the whole 
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law of Christ: the baptized must conform to the 
teaching of the Church ; vows made after baptism 
cannot be regarded as cancelled by the baptismal 
confession ; post* baptismal sin cannot be done 
away with merely by the memory of baptism ; a 
repentant apostate does not need to be re* baptized ; 
no one should assert that a candidate for baptism 
must be of the same age as our Lord at His bap- 
tism ; infants must not be denied baptism because 
they cannot exercise conscious faith ; the ratifica- 
tion of baptism by the baptized when of age is 
not optional , 

The Council regarded baptism as the causa 
instrument ali* of justification, adopting the phrase 
of Thomas Aquinas (Sess. vL ch. 7), and further 
distinguished between Baptism and Penance. In 
the former the priest does not act as judge. He 
must admit all to baptism. Baptism means a new 
creation, and is the free gift of grace. It cannot 
repeated. Penance, on the other hand, is 
controlled by the priest as a judge, can be re- 
peated, and Is rightly described as a laborious 
baptism, 

A brief analysis of the Roman ritual for admini- 
stering baptism to infants may complete this 
section. The priest meets the company at the 
door of the church. After the question, What do 
you want of the Church? and the answer, the 
priest drives out the unclean spirit by exsufilation. 
lie then makes the sign of the cross with his finger 
over the forehead and over the heart of the child. 
After two prayers, salt— the salt of wisdom — is 
given to the child. A further prayer is followed 
by exorcism. The priest now brings the child into 
the church and approaches the font, repeating 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer as he goes. A 
second exorcism is pronounced, and the priest 
wets his finger, and with it touches the ears and 
nostrils of the child, saying ‘ Be opened/ The 
sponsors on behalf of the child renounce the devil 
with all his pomps and works, and the priest 
>roceeds to anoint the child with holy oil, on the 
>reast and between the shoulders, in the form of a 
cross. The sponsors repeat the Creed. Baptism 
follows by triple affusion or by immersion. Where 
there is a doubt whether the child has not already 
been baptized, the priest prefaces the formula with 
the words * si non es baptizatus/ The child is now 
anointed with the holy chrism on the top of the 
head, A white cloth is placed on his head and a 
lighted candle is given to him or his godfather to 
hold. The ceremony concludes with a benediction. 

The developments of the Reformation will most 
readily be classified by their relation to this 
standard of doctrine and practice. 

3, The Reformation Period and after. — The 
mediseval development, summed up in the Tri- 
dentine decrees, had emphasized the paramount 
importance of the sacraments for religion. The 
sacraments are pre-eminently the means of grace, 
and by them the Divine influence is accommodated 
to the varying necessities of differing periods of 
the Christian life. With Baptism is bound up the 
grace of regeneration, the forgiveness of original 
sin, and of all actual sins committed before its 
reception. Without it we cannot enter on the 
Christian life. Other sacraments — Confirmation, 
Penance, and the Eucharist — are ordained of God 
to provide the grace demanded by the later needs 
of the believer. The essential efficacy of baptism 
was strongly asserted. It imprints even on passive 
recipients a Divine impress or character.* An 

* Attention was In the main concentrated on the gift of God 
in the sacrament. The grace accorded in baptism was held by 
the Thomists to be necessarily and reasonably associated with 
water, while the Scotists would regard the spiritual effect as 
an arbitrarily predetermined synchronism with the use of the 
element. In either case, emphasis is thrown on the sacrament 
as a certain and indispensable means of grace. 


elaborate ritual, if explained and understood, 
enforced the central idea of the new birth by 
symbolic reiteration ; if unexplained and mis- 
understood, it still enhanced the sense of mystery 
surrounding the sacrament, though it tended to 
produce popular superstition.* For good or ill, it 
increased tlie importance of the ceremony. This 
standard of doctrine and practice underwent con- 
siderable modification in tne Protestant Churches. 

It would involve needless repetition to discuss 
in detail the position of each Church. Instead, 
we shall show how the views of the sacrament 
were affected by some of the leading ideas of the 
Reformation, giving illustrations from the formu- 
laries and practices of particular Churches. The 
changed conception of grace which carried with it 
a revised conception of the means of grace ; the 
new idea of faith, and the fresh emphasis thrown 
upon it ; the appeal from tradition to the Bible ; 
the humanism and rationalism of the Renaissance 
—all these influences in their several ways pro- 
foundly affected the doctrine and practice of 
baptism. These leading forces may be discussed 
in order, though any attempt to keep them rigidly 
apart must be artificial. 

A. The conceptions op Grace and Faith . 
—The Reformers’ conceptions of grace and faith 
are inseparably connected. It is a commonplace 
that the fundamental fact in the Reformation, at 
least as dominated by Luther, was the renewal of 
the Pauline experience of justification by faith. 
Forgiveness of sins and fellowship with God 
became realities to a penitent trust in the Divine 
Love. The assurance to which faith clung was 
mediated through the word or promise of God, 
however preached. The entry of the grace of God 
into the believing heart might be effected in many 
ways — by prayer, by the ministry of a preacher, 
by the reading of the Bible. Faith comes by 
hearing. Wherever the influence of Luther or 
of Calvin went, this kind of faith — a conscious 
penitent trust in the Gospel — was aroused, and it 
tended to revolutionize men’s views of the sacra- 
ments. 

(I) The sacraments came to be regarded as one 
means of grace among others . To Luther the 
sacraments are nothing but ‘a peculiar form of 
the saving word of God (of tne self- realizing 
promise of God)’ (Hamack, vii. p. 216). The 
influence of the sacraments was thus assimilated 
to the influence of preaching. Calvin, in the first 
edition of the Institutes , discusses prayer and 
faith before he comes to the sacraments at all. 
The sacraments have ceased to be central Other 
means of grace — prayer, the devotional study of 
the Scriptures, the development of preaching — 
have been placed alongside of and even above 
them. This tendency has worked itself out in 
Protestantism over against Roman Catholicism, 
in Calvinism as contrasted with Lutheranism, and 
in the Puritanism of Dissent in distinction from 
Anglicanism. To illustrate from the last only, 
the Puritans wanted lectures, Archbishop Laud 
wanted an altar; and, as Dr. Forsyth says, the 
sermon holds the central place in the church life 
of Nonconformity which the Mass holds in Roman 
Catholicism. In general, it followed that for the 
Reformers the sacraments were not absolutely 
indispensable; they did not communicate a grace 
which could not otherwise be mediated. * Believers 
before and without the use of sacraments com- 
municate with Christ’ is one of the heads of 
agreement between Zurich and Geneva in 1554. 
It is not true, of course, that all Reformers or 
Reformed Churches would have accepted the 
following position of Calvin, but it represents an 
undeniable characteristic of Protestantism : 

* See Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises , p. 276 f. 
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‘ It is an error to suppose that anything more is conferred by 
the sacraments than is offered by the word of God, and obtained 
by true faith. ... Assurance of salvation does not depend on 
participation in the sacraments, as if justification consisted in 
it. This, which is treasured up in Christ alone, we know to be 
communicated, not less by the preaching of the Gospel than by 
the seal of a sacrament, and it may be completely enjoyed with- 
out this seal * {Inst. rv. xiv. 14). 

The Westminster Confession applies this general 
principle to baptism when it says that ‘Grace 
or salvation is not so inseparably annexed unto 
Baptism that no person can be regenerated or 
saved without it.’ This point of view is more 
clearly expressed in Calvin than in Luther. 
Calvin maintained that baptism is necessary, 
‘not to give efficacy to God’s promise, but to 
confirm it to ns,’ and ‘ when we cannot receive 
the sacraments of the Church, the grace of God 
is not so inseparably annexed to them that we 
cannot obtain it by faith according to His word’ 
{Inst. iv. xv. 22). 

Calvin’s standpoint is well illustrated (1) by his rejection of 
the baptism of children in extremis as superstitious, and (2) 
by his abandonment of the traditional interpretation of Jn S 5 . 
Under the first head, he regarded lay baptism as unnecessary, 
and baptism by women as a presumptuous sin. Their only 
justification was the absolute necessity of baptism ; but this 
he denied. * Unbaptized children are not therefore excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven." The elect child will be saved, 
baptized or unbaptized. Under the second head, he claimed 
that the phrase ‘born of water' does not refer to baptism, 
but ‘water and spirit’ in this passage are one and the same 
thing— the action of the Spirit is cleansing, like that of 
water. 

The Reformed Churches differed widely in their 
estimates of the importance of the sacraments, 
ranging from the high esteem accorded to them 
in tne Anglican and Lutheran Churches, to their 
complete rejection by the Quakers. But even 
where baptism meant most, its absolute necessity 
to salvation was not asserted. Thus in the Church 
of England the two sacraments are held to be 
generally necessary to salvation. This was cer- 
tainly understood by some of the Elizabethans to 
mean generally, i.e. ordinarily, though not absol- 
utely necessary (2 Whitg. 523, 537). Wilful rejec- 
tion of baptism was no doubt damnable, and a prob- 
able sign of reprobation. But God’s grace was not 
tied to it (2 Jew. 1107 ; 2 Whitg. 538 ; 2 Bee. 215). 
The fathers of the Church of England refused to 
assert with Rome the damnation of the unbaptized, 
though they hesitated to make any large assertion 
on the other side. Hooker criticizes Calvin’s sup- 
position that predestination overrides the necessity 
of baptism ; but for him un baptized infants are not 
those who are certainly lost, but those ‘whose 
safety we are not absolutely able to warrant’ 
(Eccl. Pol . v. 60, 64). Though it is quite open to 
an English Churchman to hold a stricter view, the 
Church of England at the outset seems to have 
leant to the larger hope, and, while emphasizing 
the value of baptism, hesitated to affirm its 
absolute necessity. So far she sided with Pro- 
testantism against the Middle Ages. Other Pro- 
testant Churches went further. . Calvin’s position 
(see above) represents the attitude of Scottish 
Christianity, while the view of Independents may 
be summed up in this article from a Baptist 
Confession, on which it was hoped all Protestants 
would unite : 

‘ We do believe that all little children dying in their infancy, 
viz. before they are capable to choose either good or evil, 
whether born of believing parents or unbelieving parents, shall 
be saved by the grace of God and merit of Christ their 
Redeemer, and the work of the Holy Ghost, and so being made 
members of the invisible Church shall enjoy life everlasting. 
For our Lord Jesus saith, Of such belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. Ergo, we conclude, that that opinion is false, which 
saith, that those little infants dying before baptism, are damned ’ 
(Orthodox Creed, §44, in Confessions of Faith, Hanserd Knollys 
Soc.). 

If the majority of Protestants did not fall under 
the anathema of Trent by regarding baptism as 
liberum , free or indifferent, none gave exactly the 
Roman sense to necessarium . 
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(2) It followed from this that the outward ele- 
ments in the sacrament became of less importance , 
The Reformers denied the doctrine that the sacra- 
ments confer grace ex opere operato . At least 
in his earlier period, Luther held that the grace 
of baptism is conferred ‘not certainly by the 
water, but by the word of God, which is with and 
beside the water, and by the faith which trusts 
in such word of God in the water ’ (Harnack, vii. 
217 n.). Calvin was more emphatic: ‘Not that 
such graces are included and bound in the sacra- 
ment, so as to he conferred by its efficacy, hut only 
that by this badge the Lord declares to us that lie 
is pleased to bestow all these things upon us’ 
{Inst. iv. xv. 14). In the heads of agreement 
between the Churches of Geneva and Zurich, 
drawn up in 1554, it was asserted that the spiritual 
effect was not necessarily annexed to the elements : 
‘For those who were baptized as infants, God 
regenerates in childhood or adolescence, occasion- 
ally even in old age’ (Calvin, Tracts , vol. ii. p. 218). 
Also, the sacraments could of themselves convey 
no benefit to the reprobate, who, however, un- 
doubtedly participated in them. The Tridentine 
position, that the right use of the elements con- 
fers grace unless its reception is opposed by 
mortal sin, was therefore uncompromisingly 
rejected {op. cit. p. 217). The Westminster Con- 
fession likewise asserts that ‘the grace which is 
exhibited in or by the Sacraments rightly used 
is not conferred by any power in them ; ... . but 
[it depends] upon the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution which contains, together with 
a Precept authorizing the use thereof, a promise 
of Benefit to worthy receivers.’ 

It should, however, be noted (a) that Luther later emphasized 
* the objectivity of the means of grace,’ and threw more stress 
on the outward element of water, in order to gain certainty in 
the face of enthusiasts who made all turn on inner feeling. 
This meant the retention of earlier sacramental feeling in the 
Lutheran Church (see Harnack, vii. 250). 

(b) The article of the Church of England (Art. 27) speaks of 
baptism as the sign of regeneration, * whereby as by an instru- 
ment they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the 
Church.’ The use of the phrase, ‘as by an instrument,’ goes 
beyond the obsignatory view of the sacrament which followed 
from the Calvinist standpoint. It suggests the earlier idea of 
baptism as a causa instrumentalis of justification. The phrase 
emphasizes the value of the means used in baptism, and that 
this is its force is clear from the passages cited in Hardwick, 
Hist, of Articles , p. 379. Perhaps a Calvinist could have taken 
it to mean ‘an authoritative document.’ The Gorham case 
seems to legitimize the Calvinist view in the Church of England, 
but her normal doctrine is that baptism in itself bestows 
the grace of regeneration on all who receive it. Indeed, 
Dodwell, one of the Non- Jurors, set an extravagantly high value 
on baptism as the source of immortality (see Lecky, Hist, of 
Eng. 1. 80). 

(c) It is further of importance that both the Lutheran Church 
and the Church of England parted company from Calvinists on 
the question of the private baptism of infants. The Lutheran 
condemnation of the Calvinist view may be found in certain 
Articles of Visitation cited in Hardwick, op. cit. p. 379 f. 
Archbishop Whitgift defended the validity of baptism by women 
(though admittedly irregular), and also the practice of private 
baptism, against Cartwright. He quoted Martin Bucer’s praise 
of the form of private baptism inserted in the Prayer-Book. 
Bucer thought it well * that the baptism of infants be not 
deferred ; for thereby is a door opened unto the devil to bring 
in a contempt of baptism and so of our whole redemption ana 
communion of Christ, which through the sect of Anabaptists 
hath too much prevailed with many’ (2 Whitg. 553). To the 
Calvinists, baptism was a ceremony to be confined to the 
Church ; if a child could not be baptized in church, it should 
not be baptized at all. It was a matter of indifference, and, 
according to Cartwright, even if it did prejudice the salvation 
of the child, the glory of God was more important than a man's 
salvation. But the Calvinists usually held that such baptisms 
in extremis were mere superstition. The Church of England, 
on the other hand, in view of the close connexion between 
baptism and salvation implied in Jn 3 s , deliberately provided 
for private baptism, lest baptism as an instrument of salvation 
should be undervalued. 

(3) More fundamental was the changed concep- 
tion of forgiveness in the minds of the Reformers. 
Both to mediaeval doctor and to Protestant divine, 
baptism was unto remission of sins. But, according 
to the earlier view, baptism conveys forgiveness 
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for original sin and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is,, for 
penitent faith, the assurance that God is a for- 
giving God. According to the former, baptism 
brings a definite grace, a limited forgiveness, to 
meet particular sms. According to the latter, 
baptism witnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Boman view post - baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament; in Luther’s view, it suffices to^ re- 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9th anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther held that the Council did not under- 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not differ in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteousness. ‘In baptism we per- 
ceive that we are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
truly an intolerable flame, should lie upon us* 
{Inst IV. xv. 9}. Or, as Becon says, * By it we are 
removed from the fierce jndging-place to the court 
of mercy* (2 Bee. 635, Parker Society). Calvin, 
too, says that ‘at whatsoever time we are baptized, 
vpe are washed and purified once for our whole life, 
wherefore as often as we fall we must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds* (e£. 4 Bui. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not confined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by being 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giving us 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Ghrist by baptism has made 
us partakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it This is mortification (the death of the old 
man) and regeneration {the birth of the new). 
Moreover, baptism so unites us to Christ Him- 
self as to make us partakers of all His blessings ] 
(hut. TV. xv. 6). Somewhat similar definitions 
of baptismal grace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Church o? England and in the Westminster 
Confession. 

It should be noted that, though Calvin speaks of regeneration 
In baptism, his master- th ought is still the forgiveness of sins 
and the Imputing of Christs righteousness to us. ^ For he holds 
Hat baptism means the removal of the guilt of original sin and 
not the destruction of original sin itself. Bo 7 is the experi- 
ence of the baptized Christian. Here he would fall under the 
anathema pronounced in the Tridentine decree about original 
sin (Sessio v. § 5). For a vigorous statement of Calvin’s view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, ‘Of the Fall,’ 

But more important than the definition of 
baptismal grace is the thought that baptism is not 
so much the means whereby God conveys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sign and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies His promises to the 
believer. The obsignatory view of the sacrament 
is the essentially Calvinist view. Baptism is a 
kind of sealed instrument assuring us of forgive- 
ness. It is an authoritative declaration on God’s 
part of His willingness to fulfil the new covenant 
with the baptized. The phrase ‘ sign and seal ’ is 
the characteristic one. Depraved human nature 
can dispense with no props for faith. In the 
sacrament, God condescends to give an outward 
attestation of inward blessings. 

Th® following illustrations may oe adduced <1) Art. 27, 
Church of England : ‘Baptism is. . . also a sign of regeneration 
or new birth, whereby, as, by an instrument, they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church: the promises of 
the forgiveness of sin and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed: Faith is 
confirmed, and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.’ 
It has already been observed that this article goes beyond the 
Calvinist standpoint in regarding the sacrament as something 
more than a sign or seal (see above, under (2)). But the 
blessing of the forgiveness of sin is surely understood in the 
broader Protestant and not in the narrower Boman sense, 
and the language about the signing and sealing of the promises 


is quit®, in accord with Geneva.* (2) The Westminster Con- 
fession (ch. xxviii.) : ‘Baptism is a sacrament of the New 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ ... to be unto' (the 
party baptized) a sign and seal of the Covenant of Grace, of 
his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, 
and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in 
newness of life.’ The Confession goes on to say that in baptism 
* the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infante) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel 
of God’s own will.’ But this means little more than that 
baptism was a reliable sign of assurance— for the elect 1 The 
last words throw the whole into doubt. The position is simply 
Calvinist. A Particular Baptist (i.e. Calvinistic Baptist) Con- 
fession of 1688 holds almost exactly the same language (see 
Confessions, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 226). 

It was in pursuance of this obsignatory view of 
the sacraments that those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs witnessing to the Divine promises. 
They were as effective signs as the sacraments of 
the NT. Calvin maintained, against the School- 
men, that the baptism of John was the same as 
Christian baptism, ‘ only he baptized in the name 
of him who was to come, the Apostles in the name 
of him who -was already manifested.’ Similarly, 
the Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserts 
that ‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
regard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
those of the New’ (cf, 4 Bui. 354, Parker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a confirmation of 
faith, it presupposes conscious faith . The effective- 
ness of the sacraments depends on faith. The sacra- 
ments, including baptism, are appeals to faith; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
ments in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
that they are efficacious, non dum fiunt sed dum 
creduntur (Harnack, vii. 216). Leo X. condemned 
Luther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
the sacraments could confer justifying grace on all 
who did not make active objection (Deuz. 625). 
In other words, Luther held that passive recep- 
tion was not enough, positive faith was essential. 
Of Baptism in particular, th© Larger Catechism 
asserts that ‘in the absence of faith, baptism con- 
tinues to be a bare and ineffectual sign’ (Harnack, 
vii. 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
sents and requires a continual penitence. * Baptism 
means that the old Adam must he drowned in us 
day by day through daily sorrow and repentance, 

. . . and that there must daily come forth and 
arise a new man’ (Harnack, vii. 217 n.). Calvin 
is equally clear : ‘ From this sacrament, as from 
all others, we gain nothing, unless in so far as we 
receive in faith’ (Inst. IV. xv. 15). The assur- 
ance of Divine forgiveness can come only to a 
living faith. Moreover, baptism is also a confes- 
sion of such faith. It is not only God’s seal to the 
New Covenant ; it is man’s. It is ‘a sign of pro- 
fession* (Art. 27, Church of England). Baptism 
had always been a confession of faith. Almost 
every Ordo Faptismi contains a recital of the Creed. 
But to the Protestant, faith meant more than the 
recital of the Creed. It presupposed penitence, 
and was an undertaking to walk in newness of 
life. A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (p. 200 h ) 
represents an idea of faith which obtained a wide 
currency in Protestantism ; /L ' . , ' ' , 

‘As a rule, no one could possess the Spirit of Obnst without 
a conscious and full abandonment of the soul ; and this, however 
carefully led up to and prepared for with tears and. renuncia- 
tions, was not, could not be, made except at a .set moment of 
time. Faith in an esoteric and almost symbolic sense was 


* Parallels among the Elizabethans are frequent. Thus 
Bradford: ‘It requires that we should he regenerate, and 
confirms and seals our regeneration.* Or Becon: Of itself it 
brings not grace, but testifies that he who is baptized has 
received grace ’ (2 Brad. 289 ; 2 Bee. 220). And later, Burnet's 
view that 1 our Saviour has made baptism one of the precepts 
though not one of the means necessary to salvation develops 
a somewhat similar, though not exactly parallel, teaching 
(Burnet on Art. 27). 
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necessary, and could not be a result of argument , but was a 
state of heart.* 

But if baptism be the public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to such faith, then it is a natural corol- 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have passed through this experience. 

‘If the fundamental evangelical and Lutheran principle is 
valid, that grace and faith are inseparably inter-related . . . 
then infant baptism is in itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi- 
astical observance : if it is in the strict sense a Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid * (Harnack, vii. 251). 

Not many Protestants were prepared to draw the 
logical conclusion and abandon the practice of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Reformed Churches followed. ( a ) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.g . the Mennonites in 
Holland and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. (5) Some Churches retained 
infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration. The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency, (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its significance. 

(a) The position of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con- 
fession, printed at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art. 13 declares that ‘every Church is to receive all their 
members by baptism upon the confession of their faith and sins, 
wrought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive institution and practice. And therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ’s testament.’ Art. 14: ‘Baptism, 
or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walking in newness of life: and therefore in 
nowise appertaineth to infants.* Other Confessions add little 
to this. 

The following points deserve attention : (a) The 
Baptist position involved the Puritan conception 
of the Church. The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants of God are. 4 to 
lead their lives in a walled sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden.’ The early Baptist Churches were 
apt to be strongly disciplinary. (0) Though in 
other Confessions (op. cit , pp. 42, 226) the benefits 
signified by baptism are unfolded, yet the emphasis 
falls on the idea of baptism as a public profession 
of personal faith. This is still characteristic (cf. 
art. Anabaptism, i. 410 b ). ( 7 ) The essence of the 
Baptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should be made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of his own will. They 
asserted the liberty of the individual conscience. 
Their opposition to ‘the Blondy Tenent of Per- 
secution^ was based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to their being in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 
position that communion should be open. At 
first, most Baptists were strict Baptists, i.e . only 
baptized believers could join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of Confession 
fust cited). The American Churches still lean to 
this side. But from early days some Baptists 
held that the question must be left to the in- 
dividual for decision, i.e. those who were person- 
ally convinced of the truth of believers’ baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those who did not 
share this conviction, but still professed belief in 
Jesus Christ, were welcomed to Church-fellowship. 
See app. to Confession drawn up in 1688 (Conf. of 
Faith, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p, 244) : ‘The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
ns ... is such that we cannot hold church com- 
munion with any other than baptized believers, 
and Churches constituted of such : yet some. others 
of us have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits that way.’ The majority of Baptist 


Churches in England to-day are open in this 
sense, and the throwing open of Church member- 
ship in the face of trust-deeds led to one or two 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent, (see G. Gould, 
Open Communion and the Baptists of Norwich, 1860). 
The practice of open communion seems to be the 
natural issue of the stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point cf. Harnack, vii. 126, 
on ‘ The Anabaptists.’) (5) The dangers of the 
Baptist position clearly lie on the side of spiritual 
pride and the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyish 
but still instructive, instance may be studied in 
Gosse, Father and Son , pp. 211-217. 

(b) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Luther 
in another manner. ‘ Luther retained infant bap- 
tism rather as the sacrament of regeneration’ 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell hack on the Roman 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be- 
tween faith and baptism by continuing the inter- 
rogatio de Fide and the presence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kind 
of faith bestowed on infants. Similarly, Calvin 
maintained that ‘infants may have infused into 
them a kind of faith and knowledge, though not 
ours.’ Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith of the children. 
Thus Beveridge claims that the^ children of Chris- 
tian parents are disciples. This was, in fact, the 
abandonment of the Protestant view of faith (see 
Harnack, loc. cit). As already pointed out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to give baptism as a sign 
of a regeneration that should follow (see p. 401). 
Luther, on the other hand, distinguished between 
regeneration and justification. Regeneration was 
an inward effect, wrought in baptism. Justifica- 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and for- 
giveness, was a distinct and later stage in religions 
development. The Church of England retained 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terms. Re- 
generation is carefully distinguished from conver- 
sion, and the former may precede the latter. 

* Conversion is the act whereby, in response to and by the 
power ol divine grace, the soul turns to God in the desire to 
accept and do His will. Regeneration is the gift which God 
bestows on the soul by producing in its nature such a change as 
imparts to it the forgiveness of original sin, and makes it to be 
accepted by God instead of under His wrath’ (Darwell Stone, 
op. cit. p. 35). 

The Church of England likewise retained sponsors 
and the interrogatio de Fide, which is essentially an 
attempt to make faith still the introduction to 
baptism. Again, the Reformers’ first conceptions 
of faith and of regeneration are abandoned, and 
an approximation is made to the Roman doctrine. 

(c) The retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always mean the restoration of the older 
interpretation of the practice. The Puritans in 
England objected to the institution of godfathers 
ana godmothers, and in their Admonition of 1671 
complained that ‘they prophane holye baptisme, 
in toying folishly, for that they ask questions of 
an infante which cannot answere ’ (Puritan Mani- 
festoes , p. 26). In the form of baptism adopted in 
Geneva there are no sponsors, ana no prof ession of 
faith is made on behalf of the child. The parents 
or other responsible persons recite the Creed, as 
the faith which they hold and in which they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus in the order for the 
administration of baptism in the Presbyterian 
Church of England, based on the Westminster 
Confession, the minister says to the parents: 
‘Seeing it is your duty to nourish and bring up 
this child for God, it is fitting that yon renew the 
confession of your faith before God and this con- 
gregation.’ There is no attempt to preserve the 
connexion between faith and baptism by a vicarious 
declaration of faith and of willingness to be bap- 
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for original sin and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is, for 
penitent faith, the assurance that God is a for- 
giving God. According to the former, baptism 
brings a definite grace, a limited forgiveness, to 
meet particular sms. According to the latter, 
baptism witnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Roman view post - baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament; in Luther’s view, it suffices to re- 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9tli anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther held that the Council did not under- 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not differ in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteousness. ‘In baptism we per- 
ceive that w ? e are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
truly an intolerable flame, should lie upon us’ 
{Inst. IV. xv. 9). Or, as Recon says, 4 By it we are 
removed from the fierce judging- place to the court 
of mercy 5 (2 Bee. 635, Parker “Society). Calvin, 
too, says that ‘at whatsoever time we are baptized, 
we are washed and purified once for our whole life. 
Wherefore as often as we fall we must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds ' (cf. 4 Bui. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not confined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by being 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giving us 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Christ by baptism has made 
us partakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it. This is mortification (the death of the old 
man) and regeneration (the birth of the new). 
Moreover, baptism so unites us to Christ Him- 
self as to make us partakers of all His blessings 
(ImL IV* xv. 6). Somewhat similar definitions 
of baptismal grace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Church of England and in the Westminster 
Confession. 

It should be noted that, though Calvin speaks of regeneration 
In baptism, his master-thought is still the forgiveness of sins 
and the imputing of Christ's righteousness to us. For he holds 
■teat baptism means the removal of the .guilt of original sin and 
not the destruction of original sin itself. Eo 7 is the experi- 
ence of the baptized Christian. Here he would fall under tee 
anathema pronounced In tee Tridentine decree about original 
sin (Sessio v. f 5). For a 'vigorous statement of Calvin's view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, * Of the Fall.’ 

But more important than the definition of 
baptismal grace is the thought that baptism is not 
so much the means whereby God conveys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sign and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies His promises to the 
believer. The obsignatory view of the sacrament 
is the essentially Calvinist view. Baptism is a 
kind of sealed instrument assuring us of forgive- 
ness* It is an authoritative declaration on God’s 
part of His willingness to fulfil the new covenant 
with the baptized* The phrase ‘sign and seal’ is 
the characteristic one. Depraved human nature 
can dispense with no props for faith. In the 
sacrament, God condescends to give an outward 
attestation of inward blessings. 

The following illustrations may be adduced :-~-(l) Art. 27, 
Church of England : ‘Baptism is . . . also a sign of regeneration 
or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church : the promises of 
the forgiveness of sin and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by tee Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed: Faith is 
confirmed* and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.’ 
It has already been observed teat this article goes beyond the 
Calvinist standpoint in warding the sacrament as something 
more than a sign or seal (see above, under (2)). But the 
blessing of tee forgiveness of sin is surely understood in the 
broader Protestant and not in tee narrower Roman sense, 
and the language about tee signing and sealing of tee promises 


is quite in accord with Geneva.* (2) The Westminster Con- 
fession (ch. xxviii.) : ‘Baptism is a sacrament of tee New 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ ... to be unto (tee 
party baptized) a sign and seal of the Covenant of Grace, of 
bis ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, 
and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in 
newness of life.’ The Confession goes on to say that in baptism 
* the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel 
of God’s own will.' But this means little more than that 
baptism was a reliable sign of assurance — for the elect ! The 
last words throw the whole into doubt. The position is simply 
Calvinist. A Particular Baptist (i.e. Calvinistic Baptist) Con- 
fession of 1083 holds almost exactly the same language (see 
Confessions, Hanserd Knollys See. p. 220). 

It was in pursuance of this obsignatory view of 
the sacraments that those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs witnessing to the Divine promises. 
They were as effective signs as the sacraments of 
the NT. Calvin maintained, against the School- 
men, that the baptism of John was the same as 
Christian baptism, 4 only he baptized in the name 
of him who was to come, the Apostles in the name 
of him who was already manifested.’ Similarly, 
the Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserts 
that ‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
regard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
those of the New’ (cf. 4 Bui. 354, Parker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a confirmation of 
faith, it presupposes conscious faith. The effective- 
ness of the sacraments depends on faith. The sacra- 
ments, including baptism, are appeals to faith; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
ments in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
that they are efficacious, non dum fiunt sed dum 
creduntur (Harnack, vii. 216). Leo x. condemned 
Luther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
the sacraments could confer justifying grace on all 
who did not make active objection (Denz. 625). 
In other words, Luther held that passive recep- 
tion was not enough, positive faith was essential. 
Of Baptism in particular, the Larger Catechism 
asserts that ‘in the absence of faith, baptism con- 
tinues to be a bare and ineffectual sign’ (Harnack, 
vii, 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
sents and requires a continual penitence. 4 Baptism 
means that the old Adam must be drowned in ns 
day by day through daily sorrow and repentance, 
. , . and that there must daily come forth and 
arise a new man’ (Harnack, vii. 217 n.). Calvin 
Is equally clear: ‘From this sacrament, as from 
all others, we gain nothing, unless in so far as we 
receive in faith’ (Inst. iv. xv. 15). The assur- 
ance of Divine forgiveness can come only to a 
living faith. Moreover, baptism is also a confes- 
sion of such faith. It is not only God’s seal to the 
New Covenant ; it is man’s. It is 4 a sign of pro- 
fession’ (Art. 27, Church of England). Baptism 
had always been a confession of faith. Almost 
every Or do Baptism i contains a recital of the Creed. 
But to the Protestant, faith meant more than the 
recital of the Creed. It presupposed penitence, 
and was an undertaking to walk in newness of 
life. A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (p. 200 f. ) 
represents an idea of faith which obtained a wide 
currency in Protestantism : 

‘ As a rule, no one could possess the Spirit of Christ without 
a conscious and full abandonment of the soul ; and this, however 
carefully led up to and prepared for with tears and renuncia- 
tions, was not, could not be, made except at a set moment of 
time. Faith in an esoteric and almost symbolic sense was 


* Parallels among tee Elizabethans are frequent. Thus 
Bradford: ‘It requires that we should be regenerate, and 
confirms and seals our regeneration.* Or Becon : ‘Of itself it 
brings not grace, but testifies that he who is baptized has 
received grace * (2 Brad* 289 J 2 Bee. 220). And later, Burnet's 
view that *our Saviour has made baptism one of tee precepts 
though not one of tee means necessary to salvation * develops 
a somewhat similar, though not exactly parallel, teaching 
(Burnet on Art. 27). 
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necessary, and could not be a remit of argument , but was a 
state of heart.’ . 

But if baptism be the public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to such faith, then it is a natural corol- 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have passed through this experience. 

* jf the fundamental evangelical and Lutheran principle Is 
valid, that grace and faith are inseparably inter-related . . . 
then infant baptism is in itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi- 
astical observance : if it is in the strict sense a Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid ’ (Harnack, vii. 251). 

Not many Protestants were prepared to draw the 
logical conclusion and abandon the practice of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Reformed Churches followed. {a) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.g. the Mennonites in 
Holland and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, {b) Some Churches je tamed 
infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration. The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency, (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its significance. . ..... 

\a) The position of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con- 
fession, printed at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art;. 13 declares that ‘every Church is to receive all their 
members by baptism upon the confession of their faith and sins, 
wrought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive institution and practice. And therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ’s testament. Art. 14 : Baptism, 
or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walking in newness of life : and therefore m 
nowise appertained to infants.’ Other Confessions add little 
to this. 

The following points deserve attention : (a) The 
Baptist position involved the Puritan conception 
of the Church. The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (Hanserd 
— - « • "" ^ of God are ‘to 
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Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants -- ~ -- 

lead their lives in a walled sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden.* The early Baptist Churches were 
apt to be strongly disciplinary, (g) Though in 
other Confessions [op. cit. pp. 42, 226) the benefits 
sig nifi ed by baptism are unfolded, yet the emphasis 
falls on the idea of baptism as a public profession 
of personal faith. This is still characteristic (cf. 
art. ANABAPTISM, i. 410 b ). # ( 7 ) The essence of the 
Baptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should be made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of his own will. They 
asserted the liberty of the individual conscience. 
Their opposition to ‘the Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution^ was based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to their being in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 
position that communion should be open. At 
first, most Baptists were strict Baptists, i.e. only 
baptized believers could join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of Confession 
lust cited). The American Churches still lean to 
this side. But from early days some Baptists 
held that the question must be left to the in- 
dividual for decision, i.e. those who were person- 
ally convinced of the truth of believers baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those who did not 
share this conviction, but still professed belief m 
Jesus Christ, were welcomed to Church-fellowship. 
See app. to Confession drawn up in 1688 ( Conf . of 
FaitK, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 244) : ‘ The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
us ... is such that we cannot hold church com- 
munion with any other than baptized believers, 
and Churches constituted of such : yet some .others 
of us have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits that way.* The majority of Baptist 


Churches in England to-day are open * r 
sense, and the throwing open of Church mem ' 
ship in the face of trust-deeds led to ouc 01 tw 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent, (see G. brou , 
Open Communionand the Baptists of Norwich, 

The practice of open communion seems to De * 
natural issue of the stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point cf . Harnack, vii. uo, 
on ‘ The Anabaptists.’) (S) The dangers of the 
Baptist position clearly lie on the side of spiritual 
pride and the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyisn 
but still instructive, instance may be studied in 
Gosse, Father and Son } pp. 211-217. . , 

(6) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Burner 
in another manner. ‘ Luther retained infant bap- 
tism rather as the sacrament of regeneration 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell hack on the Roman 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be- 
tween faith and baptism by continuing the inter- 
roqatio de Fide and the presence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kmd 
of faith bestowed on infants. Similarly, Lalvm 
maintained that ‘infants may have infused ' into 
them a kind of faith and knowledge, though not 
ours.* Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith of the children, 
Thus Beveridge claims that the children of Chris- 
tian parents are disciples. This was, m fact, t 
abandonment of the Protestant view of faith i see 
Harnack, loc. cit.). As already P^d out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to give baptism as a sign 
of a regeneration that shonld follow (seep.O). 
Luther, on the other hand, distinguished fietwee^ 
regeneration and justification. Regeneration was 
an inward effect, brought in baptism. Justifica- 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and tor 
giveness, was a distinct and later stage in »hgio 
development. The Chureh of .England retamed 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terns. Ke 
generation is carefully distinguished fromconver- 
sion, and the former may precede the latter. 

‘Conversion is the act whereby, in desire to 

power of divine grace, the sonl turns to *3o jjcb God 

accept and do Sis will. Regeneration is i the ptt 
bestows on the soul by Pro duo ; n e. m . lt3 ”?*”®d^ keB it to be 
imparts to it the forgiveness of onsgai™, and mates i 
accepted by God instead of under His wrath (Harwell , 

TheChurch of England likewisetetained sponsors 

and the interrogate de Fide, which ^ essentially 
attempt to make faith still the Reduction to 
baptism. Again, the Reformers first ® 

of faith and of regeneration are abandoned, an 
an approximation is made to the Roman • 

(c) The retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always imean the restoration oft iheo^ ^ 
interpretation of the practice. Th > . . 

pwlnnd objected to the institution of godfathers 
anl godmoThers, and in their Admonition of 1571 
complained that ‘they prophane bolye baptisme, 
in toying Mudily, for tUt they ask questions rt 
an infante which cannot answere il 

festoes, p. 26). In the form of baptam adopted m 
Geneva there are no sponsors, and no ^ 

faith is made on behalf of the child. P , 
or other responsible persons recite t J' e < ^^ e 7 d 
the faith which they hold mid in whml i they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus m the order tor me 
administration of baptism in the ^ ter 

Church of England, based on the Westmm 
Confession, the minister says to the pa* 6 ™ • 

< Seeing it is your duty to nourish and bring P 
thfs ch S M for God, itisWng that > you ^renew the 
confession of your faith before God and this <son 
sregation.’ There is no attempt to P res ®? • „ 
connexion between faith and baptism by a 
1 declaration of faith and of willingness to be bap 
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tized, made in the name and on behalf of the child. 
The Calvinist Churches thus broke with a practice 
that claimed to come down from Hyginus in the 
2 nd century. Moreover, the ritual act is not con- 
ceived as in itself conveying regeneration at the 
time. ‘Baptism (is) the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set forth our 
union to Christ and regeneration by the Spirit, the 
remission of our sins and our engagement to be the 
Lord’s* (Articles of Faith, Presbyterian Ch. of Eng. 
20}. And in the ritual service, the minister is 
directed to pray that God will grant ‘that this 
child, having been in God's own good time born 
again by the Holy Ghost , may come to years of 
understanding, that he may confess the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent/ Bap- 
tism then stands not for an inner change neces- 
sarily wrought at the moment in the unconscious 
child, but for the recognition of the fact that the 
children of believers are already part of the visible 
Church, and should be at once admitted. It is, 
further, a declaration of God’s goodwill towards 
the child, and the sign and seal that He will in 
His good time fulfil in the child the promises set 
forth therein. In baptism the parents solemnly 
engage themselves to bring up the child in the fear 
of the Lord. 

The Wesleyan Church, which did not start from 
the Calvinist basis, but made much of conversion, 
retains infant baptism in a similar sense. There 
is no recitation of the Creed at all. After bap- 
tizing the child, the minister says : ‘ We receive 
this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
that he mag be instructed and trained in the doc- 
trines, privileges, and duties of the Christian 
religion ; and trust that he will be Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’ It is 
most .significant that this declaration is followed 
by the four short petitions ( e,g . ‘Grant that the 
old Adam in this child may be buried’) which in 
the Church of England service precede baptism. 
The Wesleyans pray that God will fulfil m the 
future the promisee symbolized in the ritual act: 
in the Church of England, prayer is ottered that 
these results may then and there be initiated. 

To the Congregationalists infant baptism is little 
more than a dedication service. The Calvinist 
Churches generally, and some other bodies, have 
thus retained the practice and altered its meaning. 

In the Churches which retained infant baptism, 
the sense of personal responsibility connected 
with believers’ baptism was attached to a later 
rite of admission to the full privileges of Church 
membership. Confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
and in the Church of England, First Communion 
among the Presbyterians, Covenanting with God 
among the Wesleyans, are in practice equivalent 
to believers’ baptism. Confirmation in the Church 
of England is administered to the baptized when 
they have come to years of discretion, ‘ to the end 
that they may themselves with their own mouth 
and consent ratify and confirm’ the promises 
made for them in baptism. This view and use 
of Confirmation Is distinctly Protestant. In the 
West, Baptism and Confirmation had become sepa- 
rated in point of time ; they were still united in 
the East, and were administered to children in 
succession, being immediately followed by the 
Communion. The Western separation of the two 
Sacraments did not, however, imply that Con- 
firmation was to be given only to those who had 
made a profession of conscious faith after reaching 
years of discretion. Confirmation was not intend ed 
to be the ratification of baptismal vows. The 
Council of Trent anathematized those who re- 
garded Confirmation as nothing else than a cate- 
chetical exercise by which those on the borders of 
manhood professed the grounds of their faith before 


the Church (Sessio 7, ‘De Conf ., 5 canon 1). The 
Church of England did not treat Confirmation as 
simply this, but, under the influence of Protestant- 
ism, she did limit it to adolescents, in order 
that it might serve this purpose. 

[Cf. D. Stone’s plea for restoring the primitive and Greek prac- 
tice of confirming infants. He notes that the Church of England 
continued and emphasized the mediaeval separation of Con- 
firmation from Baptism. He does not sufficiently recognize that 
this emphasis is the result of the Reformation— -a concession to 
tiie Protestant conception of faith ( Holy Baptism, p. 186). 3 

The sacrament of Confirmation is in effect de- 
pendent on the previous confession of faith. This 
meant a recognition of the fundamental connexion 
between grace and faith. Instead of abandoning 
infant baptism, most Protestant Churches put a 
fresh meaning into Confirmation or its equivalent. 
They thus adhered to the view that the full privi- 
leges of the Christian life could not be bestowed 
unless consciously desired. 

The reasons for the retention of infant bap- 
tism were many and complex. The Reformers 
were not all eager iconoclasts. Luther and the 
most influential Elizabethans departed only slowly 
from traditional doctrine and custom. Moreover, 
the new practice of adult baptism was connected 
with a party that was socially despised and politi- 
cally discredited. A supporter of adult baptism 
might be supposed to come from Munster. All 
the leading Reformers ascribed Anabaptism to the 
devil. A cloud of suspicion and contempt hung 
over Baptists and Mermonites in the 17th cen- 
tury. They were suspected of being ignorant and 
revolutionary. 

The Baptist historian, Thomas Crosby, is constantly twitting 
Neal, the learned author of the History of th& Puritans, 
with an affected contempt for Baptists. Here is one passage : 
‘the Rev. Mr. Neal has given us an account of [Vavasor 
Powell], and tells us he was educated at Jesus Coll., Ox on. ; and 
had he been an illiterate man, it’s not unlikely but he would 
have told us also that he was a Baptist* (Crosby, Hist, of Bap- 
tists, iii. 6). 

But there were deeper reasons than conservatism 
and the bad name attaching to the practice of 
believers’ baptism through the early Anabaptists, 
(a) Wherever a lively belief in original sin and the 
guilt attaching thereto continued, it was natural 
to bestow on infants the sign of the forgiveness of 
sins. It is perhaps noteworthy in this connexion 
that the first little group of Baptists were General 
or Arminian Baptists. (£) The doctrine of election 
made some recoil from the Puritan conception of 
the Church. It is, they argued, presumption to 
anticipate God’s judgment by confining church 
membership to those apparently saved. The very 
attempt tends to hypocrisy. The Church ought 
rather to welcome all mei. Along these lines 
Zwingli very strongly criticizes the ‘ Catabaptists’ 
and defends the practice of infant baptism. As 
baptism is admission to the visible Church, it is 
not for human judgment to attach conditions. 
( 7 ) But more important than these was the feeling 
that in religion one cannot separate parent and child. 
The child of believing parents has, ipso facto, a 
claim on the Church. The Church must recognize 
‘ the spiritual unity of the family ’ by welcoming 
the child. Burnet (on Art. 27) says, ‘It is legiti- 
mate that parents be allowed to bring their chil- 
dren under federal obligations, and, ^ therefore, 
procure to them a share in federal blessings.’ The 
idea of the covenant, and the parallel between 
baptism and circumcision, powerfully influenced 
men’s minds. A covenant mat binds the parent 
binds the child also. And if the covenant of the 
OT admitted children by circumcision on the eighth 
day, surely the terms of the new covenant are not 
so harsh as to exclude children altogether. The 
Lord’s welcome to little children, and the fact that 
children were reckoned holy through their parent- 
age alone (1 Co 7 14 ), were held to put any such re- 
striction out of court. The anomalies presented 
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by infant baptism to the Protestant conception of 
faith were met by an appeal to the parallel insti- 
tution of circumcision. Baptism, Calvin admits, 
implies repentance ; but so did circumcision, as is 
clear from Jer 4 4 . The rule that baptism should 
follow faith is not invariable: for circumcision 
comes after faith in Abraham and before intelli- 
gence in Isaac. It may be said that the parallel 
with circumcision was tne chief ground for defend- 
ing infant baptism as agreeable with the Scriptures, 
while Mk KP 4 * 1S and 1 Co 7 14 were the chief reasons 
for supposing it to be ‘ agreeable with the institu- 
tion of Christ.’ It was further urged that, since 
men believed in God’s goodwill towards children, 
the sign of that goodwill should not be withheld 
from them. ‘How sweet is it to pious minds to 
be assured not only by word, but even by ocular 
demonstration, that they are so much in favour 
with their heavenly Father, that He interests Him- 
self in their posterity ! ... It is no slight stimulus 
to us to bring them up in the fear of God 5 (Calvin, 
Inst. IV. xvi. 32). (5) With others, especially in the 
Church of England, the earlier ideas of sacramental 
efficacy, coupled with the obvious sense of Jn 3 5 , 
were the dominant influence. 

(5) Before passing on to discuss the effect of 
the Protestant appeal to Scripture, one other de- 
velopment of the conceptions of faith and grace 
as essentially inward must be examined. The 
Quakers’ rejection of water -baptism was based, no 
doubt, in part on principles peculiar or almost 
peculiar to them ; out it also sprang from the 
renewed experience of justification by faith which 
they possessed in common with other Protestants. 
Both points require illustration. 

(a) The doctrine of the inner light was not a uni- 
versally accepted doctrine among the Reformers. 
Its assertion sundered the Quakers from the Calvin- 
ists. Calvin advocated the use of sacraments be- 
cause carnal, depraved, human nature could grasp 
the spiritual only through the material, and 
needed every sort of aid if it was to retain faith at 
all. To Calvin, sin was the fundamental thing in 
men. But if Calvin preached sin, G. Fox preached 
perfection. He and his followers denied the dogma 
of human depravity. Deeper than sin lies the some- 
thing of God in every man. Men must be turned 
to this inward teacher, and cease to trust in the 
outward and the creaturely. From this point of 
view sacraments are not a means of grace but a 
source of error, an entanglement in the lower 
realms of religious life. 

(b) But, without pushing their peculiar tenets, 
the Quakers had a strong case in the ground they 
shared with Protestants in general. It was. ad- 
mitted that God’s answer to faith was not tied to 
the sacraments. All Protestants agi^ed that the 
grace of God was conveyed, if not as certainly, yet 
as really, through preaching and through prayer 
as through the sacraments. To the Calvinist, 
baptism was the sign and seal of a spiritual reality, 
which it did not necessarily confer. But if this be 
so, if the forgiveness signified in baptism and the 
communion with Christ offered in the Eucharist 
are granted to us in other ways, why insist thus 
on the outward ceremonies ? Our opponents, says 
Barclay, 

‘account not those who are surely baptized with the baptism 
of the Spirit, baptized, neither will they have them so denomi- 
nated, unless they be also sprinkled with or dipped in water : 
but we, on the contrary, do always prefer the power to the form, 
the substance to the shadow: and where the substance and 
power is, we doubt not to denominate the person accordingly, 
though the form be wanting. And, therefore, we always seek 
first and plead for the substance and power, as knowing that to 
be indispensably necessary, though the form sometimes may be 
dispensed with, and the figure or type may cease, when the 
substance and antitype come to be enjoyed, as it doth in this 
case * (. Apology , p. 800). 

The essential thing in baptism is the answer of a 


good conscience towards God. Where that pure 
and spiritual baptism is present, the use of water 
is indifferent. The Quaker position raised the 
question of the nature of the New Covenant. Did 
not the new differ essentially from the old in this, 
that now God would directly and immediately 
commune with the individual ? Barclay’s attempts 
to explain away NT references to water-baptism 
are bits of unsuccessful exegesis; but the truth 
‘ the kingdom of God is within you ’ (Lk 17 21 ) does 
not depend on the correct interpretation of 4vt6s. 

(c) The Quakers were indirectly the successors 
of J oachim de Flore, who thought sacraments 
would disappear in the realm of the Spirit. ‘The 
baptism of John,’ said Barclay, ‘was a figure, com- 
manded for a time, and not to continue for ever ’ 
{Apol. Prop. xii. ). He, with good reason, identified 
water-baptism with that of John. The other 
Protestant Churches vehemently denied this view 
of baptism as a temporary institution. Thus the 
Westminster Confession (ch. xxviii.) asserts that 
‘Baptism is by Christ’s own appointment to be 
continued until the end of the world.’ With this 
compare the orthodox creed in the Baptist Con- 
fessions of Faith (Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 147). 

B. The appeal from Tradition to the 
BIBLE. — The influence of the Reformers’ appeal 
to Scripture is more easily traced in the realm of 
practice than in that of doctrine. That the study 
of the Scriptures suggested some new doctrines is 
beyond doubt. Thus the beginnings of the Baptist 
denomination consisted of two small groups who 
successively detached themselves from the Inde- 
pendents because they were convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that in the NT baptism was administered 
only to believers. The first group, the General 
or Arminian Baptists, broke off from the Inde- 
pendents in Amsterdam in 1611, under John Smith 
and Helwisse. These two had derived their views 
from their own study of the Scriptures. They first 
baptized themselves; but when John Smith dis- 
covered that the Mennonites were already teaching 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism, he was baptized 
again by a Mennonite pastor. The first Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptist Church was formed in a 
similar way in England about the year 1638. Cer- 
tain members of an Independent church in London 
became convinced that ‘Baptism was not for in- 
fants, but professed believers’ (see Shakespeare, 
Baptist and Congregational Pioneers , pp. 180-184). 
Here, too, the influence of the study or the Scrip- 
tures was the prime factor. But all Protestant 
Churches claimed to justify their positions from 
the Scriptures, and it would be tedious to explain 
the justification each advanced. The more general 
effects of the appeal to Scripture may be traced in 
{a) the Protestant simplification of ritual, and ( b ) 
the tendency to take a somewhat legalistic view of 
the obligation of baptism. 

{a) The simplification of ritual was not every- 
where carried out with equal thoroughness. Luther 
at first retained the Roman Ordo almost exactly as 
it stood, though the traditional developments 
were accorded a steadily diminishing importance. 
When the demand for a simpler ritual, based on 
the appeal to Scripture, made itself effectively 
heard, it was resisted on the ground that the 
Church is free to make modifications in such com- 
paratively non-essential matters. (For the whole 
history, see Hofling, vol. ii. §§ 119-121.) In England, 
the signing with the cross and the presence of 
sponsors were retained, and the other ceremonies 
summarized in a previous section were discarded. 
The Church of England, like the Lutherans, showed 
a greater reverence for tradition : at the same tune, 
the simplifications introduced to avoid superstition, 
and to promote decency and order, were really the 
outcome of a desire to get nearer to NT usage. 
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The Puritans objected to the traditional elements 
still remaining in the Prayer-Book Order of Bap- 
tism, as having no warrant in Scripture. The 
Genevan Order was still simpler. 4 Chrisms, tapers, 
and other pomposities ’ were abolished, as 4 they 
have been devised without authority from the 
word of God/ Baptism by immersion was re- 
introduced by the believers in adult baptism, as 
being the Scriptural and only lawful method.* In 
brief, all Protestant Churches held themselves at 
liberty to revise the baptismal office, in so far as 
its elements were derived from tradition and not 
from Scripture ; while some wished to make the 
ritual conform to a Scripture model* 

(§) The authority attributed to the Scriptures 
went some way to create a new legalism . Thus 
the Baptists insisted on the duty of accepting 
immersion. This was the form instituted by 
Christ, and it became part of religious obedience to 
follow it. To be immersed was to fulfil more per- 
fectly than others a command of Christ. This 
tended to legalize the religion of Jesus, and to 
emphasize the value of obedience to a ceremonial 
observance— a step towards Pharisaism. From a 
literalism of this kind the more conservative 
Churches were preserved by their adherence to 
tradition, and Calvin escaped through his strong 
common sense. t The other Churches aid not escape 
legalism in other directions. When the sacra- 
mental efficacy of Baptism and its bearing on 
salvation -were questioned by nationalism, the 
defence was apt to be : this is part of the Divine 
will revealed m the NT, and it must simply be 
accepted. Hooker’s defence of the Church of 
England doctrine of Baptism rests largely on the 
plain sense of Jn 3 5 , which is taken as the final 
ruling of the Divine Lawgiver on this subject. 
This kind of appeal to Scripture is simply legalistic. 
It may further be paralleled in the strong tendency 
to interpret the NT in harmony with the OT. The 
explanation of baptism by means of circumcision 
seems to belong to a new Judaistic Christianity. 

C. Tee Humanism and Rationalism of 
TEE Renaissance, —The Reformation was influ- 
enced by the growing interest in the natural as 
opposed to the supernatural, and the assertion of 
individual independence which marked the later 
Middle Ages. This favoured views of baptism 
which removed mystery, and which made it the 
sign, not of a man’s dependence on, but of his 
adhesion to, the Church. Baptism then becomes 
a mere symbol or a confession of faith. 

* Sprinkling and immersion. — It has already been noted 
that the dipping of infants continued in England after the 
custom had altered in Europe. Sprinkling became more general 
In England about 1600, and was apparently the accepted custom 
by 1640 (Denne, Contention for Troth. 1658). With regard to 
adults, the first Mennonites and Baptists received the rite by 
affusion. Mr. Shakespeare says of the former, that * they admini- 
stered baptism by affusion, until in 1620 a section called the 
Collegianten, at Rhynsberg, began to immerse.’ A certain Mr. 
Blunt Introduced baptism by immersion among the Particular 
Baptists at the beginni ng of 1642. The practice was widely taken 
up, many being baptized for the second, or for the third time, 
as the case might be. It was this that roused up Dr. Daniel 
Fe&tley to write his book against Baptists, in which he claimed to 
dip the dippers head over ears in argument. Partly in reply to 
this work, the Baptist Churches published a Confession in 1646, 
which is their first public declaration in favour of immersion. 
'‘■'That the way and manner of the - dispensing this ordinance is 
dipping or plunging the body under water : it being a sign 
must answer the thing signified, which is the interest the 
saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ’ 
(Confessions, p. 42). For the whole subject, see Shakespeare, 
op. ait. pp. 186-189. . 

The Socimans, as is clear from the Racovian catechism of 
1619, and some Anabaptists had baptized by immersion before 
this. 

f * Whether a person is to be wholly immersed, and that whether 
once or thrice, or whether he is only to he sprinkled with water, is 
not of the least consequence : Churches should be at liberty to 
adopt either according to the diversity of climates, although It 
Is evident that the term baptize means “to immerse," and that 
this was the form used by the primitive Church ’ (Inst, i v. xv. 19). 


Zwingli treated baptism as a symbol, though by 
no means as insignificant. ‘Baptismus est re- 

f enerationis symbolum . . . sed non ita ut qui 
aptisati sunt ob id renati sunt’ (Answer to 
Quest. 17, in a letter on some questions raised by 
a Catabaptist). Some account of his views may- 
be found m Lecky’s Hist . of Rationalism , 

Socinus emphasized the confession-side of Bap- 
tism. It is — 

* the rite of initiation by which men, after obtaining knowledge 
of the doctrine of Christ and acquiring faith in Him, become 
bound to Christ and His disciples, or are enrolled in the Church, 
renouncing the world . . . professing ? besides, that they will 
regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as the only Guide and 
Master in religion, and in the whole of their life and conversa- 
tion, and by their ablution and immersion and emersion, 
declaring and as it were exhibiting that they lay aside the 
defilement of sin, that they are buried with Christ, teat they 
desire henceforth to die with Him and to rise to newness of life, 
and pledging themselves that they will really carry this out, 
receiving also at the same time at which this profession is made 
and this pledge taken the symbol and sign of the remission of 
sins and even the remission itself ’ (Harnack, vii. 151). 

As Harnack says, the stress is laid here on the 
confession, and the last clause sounds like an after- 
thought. The tendency to emphasize the confession 
made in baptism was not confined to Socinianism ; 
the Anabaptists, e.g., regarded baptism mainly as 
a badge or mark distinguishing Christians from 
others (cf. art, Anabaptism, i, 410). This shows 
the influence of Rationalism in so far as it implies 
less interest in the sacramental side. 

But the ultimate influence of Rationalism is to 
be discerned in the serious issues, for the doctrine 
of baptism, raised by Biblical criticism, by the 
science of comparative religion, and by the study 
of religious experience, 

: Hbfling, Las Sacrament der Tauft, 
2 vols., Erlangen, 1846-8 ; Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng 
fcr., 7 vols., London, 1896-9 ; Hagen bach, Dogmengeschichte\ 
1845 [useful quotations]; A. V. G. Alien, Christian Institute 
tions, London, 1898; Harwell Stone, Holy Baptism \ London, 
1905 ; Marriott, art. ‘ Baptism,’ in Smith’s DC A ; art. * Tatife,’ 
in PRBK 

ROMAN POSITION : Wilhelm and Scannell, Manual of Theo- 
logy, vol. ii. [1898], give a clear concise statement ; Denzinger, 
Enchiridion 1874, is indispensable. 

C BURGS OF ENGLAND: for mediaeval practice, consult 
Mask ell, Monumenta Ritualia, vol. L p, ccxl f. For Reforma- 
tion settlement, see index vol. to the Parker Society’s publica- 
tions; Hooker, EccL Pot. bk. v. [ed. Bayne in Ewrynum's 
Lib. 1909]. Besides Stone, see Tracts for the Times, Nos. 67 
and 76, and various commentators on the Articles, esp. Gibson, 
E.O.S. F. W. Robertson put forward a fresh and interesting 
view, in sermons 4 and 5 of the second series, 1889. 

LUTHERAN CBUROB: see H oiling, whose book, besides being 
of great historic value, represents the distinctly conservative 
Lutheran attitude. 

CALVINISM : Calvin, Inst. iv. chs. xiv.-xvi. in Beveridge’s 
later tr. vol. ii. [1863] ; Westminster Confession , any edition. 

BAPTISTS : Confessions of Faith , Hanserd Knollys Soc. 1854 ; 
T. Crosby, Mist, of Baptists, 1738-40 ; Cramp, Baptist History , 
1871 ; Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational Pioneers % 
1907. 

Infant BAPTISM : W. Wall, Hist, of Infant Baptism, 1705 
[new ed., London, 1862]. H. G. WOOD. 

BAPTISM (Indian).— In the initiatory rites 
which are peculiar to the great religions of India 
and their various sects, there is nothing which can 
be regarded as exactly parallel to Christian baptism, 
except the general fact that such rites imply ad- 
mission to or public recognition of a definite re- 
ligious status. In the Christian rite the use of 
water is based on a natural symbolism which has 
appealed to the human mind in all ages, and of this 
we have abundant examples in the purificatory 
ceremonies of all Indian religions. _ Hinduism 
abounds in such baptisms or washings as are 
referred to in Mk 7 4 . These are founded on the 
association of religious purity with water used 
either in bathing or in sprinkling the person or 
thing to be sanctified. 

In the rite of initiation into the Sikh religion we 
have the nearest approach to the form of Christian 
baptism ; but even in the symbolism of the rite 
there is, as we shall see, a fundamental difference. 
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The Sikh religion, which is professed by about 
two millions of the people of the Panjab, is of com- 
paratively modern origin. Nanak, its founder, 
who flourished in the 16th cent., was one of the 
many religious scholars of India in whose mind the 
philosophy which underlies Hinduism awakened a 
protest against the current idolatry. He was a 
follower of Kablr, and was also influenced by the 
writings of the Marathi poet Namdeva, who 
flourished about the year A.D. 1300. Passages 
from the writings of Kabir and Namdeva are found 
incorporated in the Granth (‘the Book’), the re- 
ligious book of the Sikhs (‘disciples’). While 
Hindu pantheism easily lends itself to the support 
of polytheism and idolatry, that side of it which 
emphasizes the oneness of the Supreme Existence 
has always been cropping up in the form of 
protests against the worship of the many. Nanak 
may be taken as an example of this frequently 
repeated tendency. Prom the movement which he 
initiated, there emerged under him as its first guru , 
and under his nine successors ending with Guru 
Govind Singh, a religion which, rejecting idolatry 
and caste, emphasizes the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. So far as this doctrine dissociated itself 
from its original pantheistic foundation and ap- 
proached the deistic conception, we may recognize 
in its subsequent development the influence of 
the Muhammadan religion with which it was in 
constant contact. 

The distinct religious community into which the 
followers of Nanak were ultimately organized 
bears the name of the Khdlsa . Initiation into the 
Sikh religion takes place by admission to the 
Khalsa by means of a rite called the Pahul . 

The Pahul is thus described in the Life of 
Govind Singh , the last of the gurus : 

4 When the guru had returned from the hills to Anandpur, he 
assembled the societies of the disciples and told them that he 
required the head of a disciple, and that he who loved his guru 
should make this offering. Most of them were terror-stricken, 
and fled ; but five of them rose and offered resolutely their 
heads. These five he took into a room, and told them that, as 
he had found them true, he would give them the pahul of the 
true religion. He made them bathe, and seated them side by 
side ; he dissolved purified sugar in water and stirred it with 
a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it some verses 
taken from his Granth in praise of the Timeless One, he made 
them drink some of this sherbet ; some of it he poured on their 
heads and the rest he sprinkled on their bodies. Then, patting 
them with his hand, he cried with a loud voice, ** Say, The 
Khalsa of the Yah Guru ! Victory to the holy Yah Guru ! ” 
After he had given the pahul to these five in this manner, he 
took it likewise from them; and in this way all the rest of his dis- 
ciples were initiated, to whom he gave the name of the Khalsa, 
adding to the name of each the epithet Singh (‘lion’). Then 
he gave the order that whoever desired to be his disciple must 
always have five things with him, the names of which begin with 
the letter k, viz., his hair (lees) which must not be cut, a comb 
(harppa), a knife (kathar\ a sword (kithpal), and breeches 
reaching to the knee (Jcachh ) ; otherwise he would not consider 
him a disciple.’ 

The rite itself is older than this mention of it 
in the Life of Govind Singh } for it is referred to in 
the Life of Nanak , written bv Guru Arjun, the 
fifth guru, in the beginning of the 17th century. 
As it is not mentioned in the Granth, it would 
appear to be later in origin than the time of Nanak. 
It was not, however, instituted by the last guru, 
Govind Singh, who in the passage just quoted 
from his life is described as administering an old- 
established rite. 

It is by no means clear that we ought to regard 
this rite as parallel to baptism except in the mere 
fact that it marks initiation into the membership 
of a religions community. The place given to 
bathing in the description quoted is subsidiary ; 
the essential parts are the drinking of the sherbet 
and the utterance of the words ‘Yah Guru 3’ 
In its oldest form the rite ^included nothing more 
than this, and its original as well as its later pur- j 
pose is to express communion and fellowship 
through joint participation in food and drink. J 


This, according to all Hindu standards, is the 
ultimate test of religious fellowship, and the Sikh 
pahul appears to be only one form of expressing 
this fact of religious communion. It is interest- 
ing to notice that, while devotion to the guru is 
included in the ceremony, the stress is laid on the 
marks of f ellowship. The Christian rite of baptism 
admits to the fellowship of the visible Church ; but 
the emphasis is not laid on this side of the sacra- 
ment. The sacrament of baptism expresses in 
the first instance a relation of the individual to 
God, not to the community of His people. Even 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, while the 
communion of believers with each other is an 
important element in the meaning of the rite, the 
thought of the believer’s relation to his Lord is 
predominant in every interpretation of the sacra- 
ment. This is an illustration of a characteristic 
difference between Indian religions and Chris- 
tianity. 

In orthodox Hinduism the ceremony that ap- 
proaches nearest in its specific function to baptism 
is the Munj ceremony, called also Upanayana 
(Skr. upa and m, ‘leading up to a teacher,’ 
‘initiation’), by which the members of the twice- 
born ( dvija ) castes are admitted to their respective 
privileges. The material element in this ceremony 
is the investiture with the sacred thread ; and, as 
one part of the rite consists in investing the 
subject with a girdle made of mufLj grass, in the 
case of Brahmans, it is known amongst them as the 
Munj ceremony. This investiture with the sacred 
thread, called upamta ( upa and vyd> ‘to cover’ or 
‘ clothe ’) or yajnopamta because it entitles to the 
privilege of offering" sacrifices, must take place 
between the ages of 8 and 16, 11 and 22, 12 and 24, 
in the Brahman, Ksatriya, and Vai6ya castes 
respectively. 

Bathing is not an integral part of this ceremony. 
The yajnopavita , or sacred thread, which in the 
case of the Brahman is a triple thread of cotton 
yarn, in the case of the Ksatriya of hemp, and in 
the case of the Vaisva of wool, is placed over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down on the 
right side of the wearer. At the time of investi- 
ture the youth is placed with his face turned 
towards the sun, ana is made to walk round a fire 
three times. Then the guru, taking the thread 
in his hand, consecrates it by repeating the Gayatn , 
the invocation to Savitr, the snn, taken from 
Rigveda , iii. 62. 10 — tat savitur varenyarn bhargo 
devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachodayat , ‘ that 
we may attain the glorious light of the god Savitr, 
may he further our prayer.’ 

After the thread is put on, the youth takes a 
staff in his hand (of different kinds of wood, ac- 
cording to caste) and goes forth to beg alms. This 
alms he begs of his mother, or, if she is dead, of his 
maternal aunt, and, failing her, of a sister. This 
symbolizes a covenant to support his guru and 
himself. 

The next step is the learning of the sandhya, 
or prayers appointed for the principal parts of the 
day, morning, noon, and evening. 

The last act of the ceremony is the mauhji- 
bandham t or the tying on of a girdle of munj grass. 
Before the girdle is put on, the guru teaches the 
boy the Savitr mantra , Bending with his right 
knee on the ground and saluting the guru with 
namaskdr , he says, ‘Repeat to me the Savitr 
mantra .’ Then the guru, wrapping the hands of 
the hoy with his garment, takes hold of them 
with both his hands and makes him repeat the 
mantra , at first line by line, and finally the whole. 
The young man thus initiated enters on the Brah- 
machdrilj disciple ’) period of his life (see Asrama). 

Now, while all the external features of baptism 
are absent from this rite, there is a certain inner 
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resemblance between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religious life. 
The most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is that by virtue of its performance the 
initiated ranks as twice-born. The idea that a 
certain act of religion marks the second birth 
presents a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as e a sensible sign ’ or as a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual effect, in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the expression of a deep human conviction 
that man as he enters this world is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be born again if 
he is to possess it? 4 Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God ’ (Jn 3 s ). 

If we look for any parallel to baptism In the 
Zoroastrian religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find it in the 
ceremony called Naujot , by which Parsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the age of six years and three 
months. Indeed the modern Parsi sometimesactually 
speaks of it as baptism. The name Naujot indi- 
cates that it marks the beginning of & new religious 
authorization, the outward symbol of which is the 
investiture with the sitdrn, or sacred shirt, and 
the kusti, or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
strands worn round the body. In this ceremony 
the ofiiciating priest recites verses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, and with his own hands places the 
midra on the boy or girl to be initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from which flames arise, fed by pieces of fragrant 
sandal-wood ; and, while the verses are being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Naujot is fre- 
quently made the occasion of a great social 
gathering, followed by a feast in which sometimes 
many hundreds of persons participate. So much 
does the social aspect predominate over the re- 
ligious, that the chanting of the priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a brass band discoursing 
the most secular and jovial airs. The sense of 
incongruity is felt by any one who tries to associate 
the ceremony with a spiritual purpose. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning ; but they have to a large extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritual instruction. An inter- 
esting fact in connexion with the Naujot ceremony 
is its administration to girls as well as to boys. 
The Parsi woman wears the sacred thread. No 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual significance of Christian baptism stands 
out more dearly ; but even Christian baptism may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
subserves as a mark of the Christian faith be per- 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the indivi- 
dual soul. 

biTKEArom— See under Ihitiation. 

D. Mackichan. 

BAPTISM (Jewish). — The fact that Judaism 
gained accessions from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
viz., the baptism of proselytes. Precisely as the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
pollution was, m the period after the destruction 
of the Temple, regarded by the Eabbis both as a 
purification and as a kind of consecration for 
intercourse with the sacred words of the Law, 
so was the bathing of proselytes considered as at 
once a purification from heathenism and an initia- 
tion or consecration of the convert before his 
admission amongst the people of God. It was a 


ceremony not unlike Christian baptism so far as 
the individual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the bath, and there immersed himself 
in the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 
portions of the Law. The proper term, however, 
is the * immersion of proselyfcism ’ (nru nirzm), as it 
is designated, e.g., by Rashi. 

The antiquity of proselyte baptism.— Epictetus, the Stoic 
philosopher, who taught in Rome till a.d. 94, and subsequently 
lived at Xicopolis, in Epirus, had heard of the practice, and 
speaks of it, indeed, as a matter of common knowledge. In his 
conversations, as recorded by the historian Arrian, prefect of 
Cappadocia, he illustrates the maxim that a man’s profession of 
faith should be carried out in practical life, by referring: to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call themselves, Jews, 
Syrians, or Egyptians, simply because they have adopted the 
religious usages of one or other of those peoples. Rut, he pro- 
ceeds, when a man goes only half-way in such a matter, it is 
usually said of him that tee is no Jew, but has merely the 
semblance of one ’ ; while, if he takes upon himself the arduous 
life of ‘ the baptized and the elect/ he is really what he calls 
himself (viz. a Jew).* 

In the Rabbinical literature (Mechilta, on Ex 1248) it is stated 
that a lady named Valeria, along with her female slaves, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. This story may 
possibly go back to a time at least equally remote. The Babylonian 
Talmud (VcbhCnndth, fol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Eliezer and Joshua, who both flourished towards the end of the 
1st cent a.d., disagreed in their views regarding the conditions 
under which a proselyte should be received, Rabbi Eliezer assert- 
ing that circumcision without immersion, Rabbi Joshua that im- 
mersion without circumcision, was sufficient It has been handed 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and— in theory at least— an oblation as well, were 
indispensable conditions of admission to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus good authority for believing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the 1st century. It is 
probable, however, that till about this time baptism was not 
regarded by all teachers or in all countries as a ceremony asso- 
ciated with the act of embracing Judaism. In view of this 
circumstance the silence of certain writers, in passages of their 
works where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
pected, loses the force which has sometimes been attributed to 
this particular case of testimonium e nlentio.f In one passage 
of the Mishna, proselyte baptism seems to be merely a bath of 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who * comes from the foreskin.’! The ceremonial of the practice 
likewise would be developed gradually. Making all the reserva- 
tions necessary in view of the diffusion, conception, and various 
forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish baptism 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According fco Talmudic testimony, the baptism of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial purification, and in presence of three, 
or at least two, witnesses. The candidate, if a male, 
was first of all circumcised, and when the wound 
had healed [this is left out of account in Pes. viii. 8] 
he was taken to the bath. While he stood in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the witnesses once more 
recited to him some of the great and the lesser 
commandments. Then the convert made a com plete 
immersion, and stepped forth as a fully privileged 
Israelite. A female was, for modesty's sake, taken 
to the water by women, the * disciples of the wise/ 
as legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain that 
served as a door. She was then placed in water up 
to the neck, and, while she remained in this posi- 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, but within 
hearing, gave their prelection upon the command- 
ments. She thereafter drew her head under water, 
and at that moment it was necessary for the 
witnesses to look on ; then, as she came out of the 
bath, the men retired with averted faces. The bap- 

* Dissert. Epioteti, ii. 9 <ed. Upton, London, 1841, i. 214 f.): 
otolv S’ avaAdfirf to iraflos to tov fafrafiudv ov tcaX flpi7/xivov, rore #c<u 
corn. t£ am *al KaXeZrat 'IovSouos. The perfect participles are 
conclusive. 

f This applies specially to Philo Alex., Josephus (Ant. xul 
ix., xx. ii.), and Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 96). . , 

t Pes. viii. 8: ‘A mourner may bathe and eat his pesach m the 
evening, but not (dong with the sacred meats. One who receives 
news of a death and one who gathers bones [a gravedigger] may 
bathe and eat (his pesach) along with the sacred meats. A prose- 
lyte who has become a proselyte on the evening before th e pesach 
[t.tf. the day before] (concerning him) the school of Sh&mmai 
says : “ He may bathe and eat his pesach in the evening.” But 
the school of Hillel says : “ One who comes from the foreskin is 
as one who comes from the grave.”* Note that, according tc 
Nu 1918, one who touches a grave remains unclean for seven days. 
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tism of a proselyte could not legally be performed 
by night, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* 

This description is to be understood as one of con- 
stitutive validity. Baptism, according to it, must 
be administered by orthodox Judaism whenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
according to Ex 19 10 * 14 * 22 , the Israelites were com- 
manded * to sanctify themselves ’ before the deliver- 
ance of the Law at Sinai. That sanctification 
involved ablution, but was designed by the writer 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The Rabbis, however, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant which was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24 4 ‘ 8 ), but which 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side by 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). They thus assumed 
that even at that early stage an ablution was the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant. t We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tism was regarded also as a bath of purification, 
designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism 
(cf. the passage of the Mishna, Pes. viii. 8, already 
cited). Thus, in the case of a woman who was 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath required after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva- 
lent to the bath required of proselytes. % It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum- 
cision. The incident j ust referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism was originally 
sanctioned by Jewish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, however, has not a shred of evidence 
to support it; while in the case mentioned by 
Josephus {Ant. xx. ii. 4), circumcision was simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the Jewish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo {de Pcen. i.), ‘ the proselyte comes 
from darkness into light,’ or the Rabbinical prin- 
ciple that ‘ the proselyte is like a newborn child,’ 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes was the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the Jewish religion. As a matter of 
fact, the baptism was. always preceded by instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, was 
concerned exclusively with the civil relations of 
the proselyte : he was required, on this interpreta- 
tion, to alienate himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest with them, etc. § 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
early references. This testimony, at the very 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica- 
tion. 

Literature. — Rabbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected by 
H. Ainsworth, Annotations on the- Pentateuch , 1612 ff. (at 
On 17) ; John Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae (at Mt 3^) ; J. A. 
Bengel, Ueber das Alter der jiidischen Proselytentavfe, 1814; 
M. Schneckenburger, Ueber d. Alter d.jud. Proselytentaufe 
und deren Zusammenhang mit dem johann. u. christl. Ititus , 
Berlin, 1828 (pp. 4-32 are a survey of the older literature); 
E. Schiirer, GJV*, iii. 129 ff.; artt. ‘ Baptism,” by S. Krauss, 
and ‘ Proselyte,’ by E. G. Hirsch, in JJE ; also art. ‘ Proselyte,’ 
by F. C. Porter, in HDB. W. BRANDT. 

* All this is set forth in the Bab. Talmud, Yebhamdth. fol. 45-47. 

f Bab. Yebhamdth , fol. 46 a, b ; Kerithdth, fol. 9 a. 

t Bab. Yebhamdth, 46 b ; cf. the Heb. commentators. 

f iVuiy pt2pD vurua? "U : Mishna, Yebhamdth , xi. 2 ; Bab. 

Yebh. fol. 62 a; Jerus. Yebh. fol. 4 a, et aliislocis. 


. B APT I S M ( Muhammadan). — Historically con- 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purificatory ablution, * 
vmdv? and ghusl (see Muhammadanism, § 6), 
goes back to divergent forms of Christian baptism. 
Muhammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabseans {q.v.) } a name applied 
also in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned with respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root saba\ or saba\ ‘to dip,’ ‘immerse,’ 
and means ‘dippers,’ or ‘ baptizers,’ and was used 
originally for different heretical Christian sects of 
Hemerobaptists, Elkesaites {q.v.) 3 and Mandseans 
{q.v.\ who practised frequent ceremonial ablution 
(see W ellhausen, Reste s , p. 236 f. ; in 1st ed. p. 205 ff. ). 
Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although there are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it ; and that some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, with all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to be practically certain (Lane- 
Poole, Saladin , p. 387 ff.). 

Baptism among Christians is regarded by Mus- 
lims as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
with circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as viewed by them, is given by al-Biruni, 
from Abu-l-JJusain al-AhwazI, in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 288 ff.). He 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an account 
of the calendar of the Melkite Syrian Christians in 
Khwarizm, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
a commemoration of the baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees with none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany [lailat al-ghitas ), 
the 10th of Tuba ( = the I7th or 18th of January), 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial of the baptism of Christ, and believing 
that on that night it could prevent and cure all 
illnesses. In this festival and usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-Mas’udl, who was in Egypt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great popular ceremony 
presided over bv the Ihshid himself {Muruj adh- 
dhahab, ii. 364 £ of Paris ed.). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any great 
extent. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become greatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany , 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1901. But 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to be a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-Dashtutl, just outside of the Bab ash-Sharlya 
at Cairo,* there is a well and a tank {maghiis), and 
it is the popular belief that if any one afflicted with 
a fever ( hummd ) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he will be healed ( Al-hitat al-jadxda , 
iv. 112). Others make the healing power of this 
maghtis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Michell, Egyptian Calendar, p. 122). 

One obscure passage in the Qur’an has generally 
been held by Muslims to be an allusion to baptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’an have accepted 
that view. In Qur’an ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraham, how he was a hanif of the primitive 
religion as contrasted with the faiths of the Jews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘The kind of dipping {or dip, qibgha) oi Allah! 
And who is better than Allan as to a kind of dip- 
ping {or dip)? And we are worshippers of him.’ 
The precise syntactical construction of sibgha we 
need not here consider. It is plain that, lexico- 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage [Lisan K x. 
319 ff. ) the word means either the act of dipping 
one thing into another, as, e.g., a camel dips its lips 
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resemblance between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religious life. 
The most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is that by virtue of its performance the 
initiated ranks as twice-born. The idea that a 
certain act of religion marks the second birth 
presents a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as *a sensible sign’ or as a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual effect, in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the expression of a deep human conviction 
that man as he enters this world is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be born again if 
he is to possess it? 4 Except a man be bom again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God ’ {Jn 3 s ). 

If we look for any parallel to baptism in the 
Zoroastrian religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find it in the 
ceremony called Naujot, by which Farsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the age of ‘six years and three 
months. Indeed the modern Farsi sometimes actual ly 
speaks of it as baptism. The name Naujot indi- 
cates that it marks the beginning of a new religious 
authorization, the outward symbol of which is the 
investiture with the $udm 9 or sacred shirt, and 
the kusti, or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
strands worn round the body. In this ceremony 
the officiating priest recites verses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, arid with his own hands places the 
sudra on the boy or girl to be initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from which flames arise, fed by pieces of fragrant 
sandal-wood ; and, while the verses are Being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Naujot is fre- 
quently made the occasion of a great social 
gathering, followed by a feast in which sometimes 
many hand reals of persons participate. So much 
does the social aspect predominate over the re- 
ligious, that the chanting of the priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a brass band discoursing 
the most secular and jovial airs. The sense of 
incongruity is felt by any one who tries to associate 
the ceremony with a spiritual purpose. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning ; but they have to a large extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritual instruction. An inter- 
esting fact in connexion with the Naujot ceremony 
is its administration to girls as well as to boys. 
The Farsi woman wears the sacred thread. No 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual significance of Christian baptism stands 
out more dearly ; but even Christian baptism may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
subserves as a mark of the Christian faith be per- 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the indivi- 
dual soul, 

Litkiiatum,— See under Ihitcation. 

D. Mackichan. 

BAPTISM (Jewish). — The fact that Judaism 
gained accessions from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
viz,, she baptism of proselytes. Precisely as the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
pollution was, m the period after the destruction 
of the Temple, regarded by the Rabbis both as a 
purification and as a kind of consecration for 
intercourse with the sacred words of the Law, 
so was the bathing of proselytes considered as at 
once a purification from heathenism and an initia- 
tion or consecration of the convert before his 
admission amongst the people of God. It was a 


ceremony not unlike Christian baptism so far as 
the individual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the bath, and there immersed himself 
in the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 
portions of the Law. The proper term, however, 
is the ‘ immersion of proselytism ’ (nm n^nss), as it 
is designated, e.cr,, by Rashi. 

The antiquity of proselyte baptism.— Epictetus, the Stoic 
philosopher, who taught in Rome till a.d. 94, and subsequently 
lived at Nicopolis, in Epirus, had heard of the practice, and 
speaks of it, indeed, as a matter of common knowledge. In his 
conversations, as recorded by the historian Arrian, prefect of 
Cappadocia, he illustrates the maxim that a man’s profession of 
faith should be carried out in practical life, by referring to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call themselves, Jews, 
Syrians, or Egyptians, simply because they have adopted the 
religious usages of one or other of those peoples. But, he pro- 
ceeds, when a man goes only half-way in such a matter, ft is 
usually said of him that ‘he is no Jew, but has merely the 
semblance of one * ; while, if he takes upon himself the arduous 
life of ‘the baptized and the elect,’ he is really what he calls 
himself (viz. a Jew).* 

In the Rabbinical literature (Mechilta, on Ex 1248) it is stated 
that a lady named Valeria, along with her female slaves, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. This story may 
possibly go back to a time at least equally remote. The Babylonian 
Talmud (Vebhdmdth, iol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Eliezer and Joshua, who both flourished towards the end of the 
1st cent, a.d., disagreed in their views regarding the conditions 
under which a proselyte should be received, Rabbi Eliezer assert- 
ing that circumcision without immersion, Rabbi Joshua that im- 
mersion without circumcision, was sufficient. It has been handed 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and— in theory at least— an oblation as well, were 
indispensable conditions of admission to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus good authority for believing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the 1st century. It is 
probable, however, that till about this time baptism was not 
regarded by ail teachers or in all countries as a ceremony asso- 
ciated with the act of embracing Judaism. In view of this 
circumstance the silence of certain writers, in passages of their 
works where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
pected, loses the force which has sometimes been attributed to 
this particular case of testimonium e silentiQ. f In one passage 
of the Mishna, proselyte baptism seems to be merely a bath of 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who * comes from the foreskin.’}; The ceremonial of the practice 
likewise would be developed gradually. Making all the reserva- 
tions necessary in view of the diffusion, conception, and various 
forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish baptism 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According to Talmudic testimony, the baptism of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial purification, and in presence of three, 
or at least two, witnesses. The candidate, if a male, 
was first of all circumcised, and when the wound 
had healed [this is left out of account in Pes. viii. 8] 
he was taken to the bath. While he stood in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the witnesses once more 
recited to him some of the great and the lesser 
commandments. Then the convert made a complete 
immersion, and stepped forth as a fully privileged 
Israelite. A female was, for modesty’s sake, taken 
to the water by women, the c disciples of the wise,’ 
as legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain that 
served as a door. She was then placed in water up 
to the neck, and, while she remained in this posi- 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, but within 
hearing, gave their prelection upon the command- 
ments. She thereafter drew her head under water, 
and at that moment it was necessary for the 
witnesses to look on ; then, as she came out of the 
bath, the men retired with averted faces. The bap- 

* Dissert. Epieteti, ii. 9 (ed. Upton, London, 1841, 1. 214 f.): 
draw 5' avaXdpj} rb trddos to rod pepa/xfievov teal ypTjfievov, rore Ktu 
eerrt rw om kclI KoActrat TovSouos. The perfect participles are 
conclusive. 

f This applies specially to Philo Alex., Josephus (Ant. xm. 
ix., xx. ii.), and Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 96). 

% Fes. viii. 8: ‘A mourner may bathe and eat his pesach m the 
evening, but not along with the sacred meats. One who receives 
news of a death and one who gathers bones fa gravedigger] may 
bathe and eat (his pesach ) along with the sacred meats. A prose- 
lyte who has become a proselyte on the evening before t)xe pesach 
j i a e. the day before] (concerning him) the school of Shammai 
says : “He may bathe and eat his pesach in the evening.” But 
the school of Hillel says : “ One who comes from the foreskin is 
as one who comes from the grave.”’ Note that, according tc 
Nu 1916, one who touches a grave remains unclean for seven days. 
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tism of a proselyte could not legally be performed 
by night, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* 

This description is to be understood as one of con- 
stitutive validity. Baptism, according to it, must 
be administered by orthodox Judaism whenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
According to Ex 19 10, 14, 22 , the Israelites were com- 
manded ‘ to sanctify themselves 5 before the deliver- 
ance of the Law at Sinai. That sanctification 
involved ablution, but was designed by the writer 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The Rabbis, however, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant which was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24 4 ' 8 ), but which 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side by 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). They thus assumed 
that even at that early stage an ablution was the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant, f We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tism was regarded also as a bath of purification, 
designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism 
(cf. the passage of the Mishna, Pes . viii. 8, already 
cited). Thus, in the case of a woman who was 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath required after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva- 
lent to the bath required of proselytes. J It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum- 
cision. The incident just referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism was originally 
sanctioned by Jewish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, however, has not a shred of evidence 
to support it; while in the case mentioned by 
Josephus {Ant. xx. ii. 4), circumcision was simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the Jewish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo {de Pam. i.), ‘ the proselyte comes 
from darkness into light, 5 or the Rabbinical prin- 
ciple that ‘ the proselyte is like a newborn child, 5 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes was the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the Jewish religion. As a matter of 
fact, the baptism was always preceded by instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, was 
concerned exclusively with the civil relations of 
the proselyte : he was required, on this interpreta- 
tion, to alienate himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest with them, etc.§ 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
early references. This testimony, at the very 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica- 
tion. 

Literature. — Rabbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected by 
H. Ainsworth, Annotations on the, Pentateuch, 1612 ff. (at 
Gn 17); John Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae (at Mt 36) ; J. A. 
Bengel, Ueber dm Alter der judischen Proselytentaufe, 1814 ; 
M. Schneckenburger, Ueber d. Alter d. jild. Proselytentaufe 
und deren Zusammenhang mit dem johann. u. ehristl. Ritus, 
Berlin, 1828 (pp. 4-32 are a survey of the older literature); 
E. Schiirer, GJV 5 , iii. 129 ff.; artt. ‘Baptism,” by S. Krauss, 
and ‘ Proselyte,’ by E. G. Hirsch, in JE ; also art. ‘ Proselyte,’ 
by F. C. Porter, in HDB. W. BRANDT. 

* All this is set forth in the Bab. Talmud, Yebhamdth. fol. 45-47. 

t Bab. Yebhamdth, foL 46 a , b ; Kerithdth, fol. 9 a. 

X Bab. Yebhamdth, 46 6 ; cf. the Heb. commentators. 

$ “iVusy papa V’JiW *u : Mishna, Yebhamdth, ad. 2 ; Bab. 
Yebh. fol. 62 a ; Jerus. Yebh. fol. 4 a, et aliis locts. 


' BAPTISM (Muhammadan). — Historically con- 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purificatory ablution,* 
vjudu? and ghusl (see Muhammadanism, § 6), 

f oes back to divergent forms of Christian baptism, 
luliammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabseans {q.v.), a name applied 
also in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned with respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root saba, or saba\ ‘to dip, 5 ‘immerse, 5 
and means * dippers, 5 or * baptizers, 5 and was used 
originally for different heretical Christian sects of 
Hemero baptists, Elkesaites (q.v.), and Mandaeans 
( q.v .), who practised frequent ceremonial ablution 
(see Wellhausen, Rests 1 , p. 2361; in Isted. p. 205 if. ). 

Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although there are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it ; and that some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, with all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to be practically certain (Lane- 
Foole, Saladm , p. 387 ff.). 

Baptism among Christians is regarded by Mus- 
lims as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
with circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as viewed by them, is given by al-Blrunl, 
from Abu-l-JJusain al-AhwazI, in his 'Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 288 ft*.). He 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an account 
of the calendar of the Melkite Syrian Christians in 
Khwarizm, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
a commemoration of the baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees with none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany {lailat al-ghitas), 
the 10th of Tuba ( = the I7th or 18th of January), 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial of the baptism of Christ, and believing 
that on that night it could prevent and cure all 
illnesses. In this festival and usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-Mas'udl, who was in Egypt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great popular ceremony 
presided over bv the Ihshid himself {Muruj adh- 
dhahah , ii. 364 £ of Paris ed.). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any great 
extent. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become greatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany , 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1901. But 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to be a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-Dashtuti, just outside of the Bab ash-Shariya 
at Cairo,* there is a well and a tank (■ maghtis ), and 
it is the popular belief that if any one afflicted with 
a fever (hummd) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he will be healed {Al-hitat al-jadida , , 
iv. 112). Others make the healing" power of this 
maghtis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Miehell, Egyptian Calendar, p. 122). 

One obscure passage in the Qur’an has generally 
been held by Muslims to be an allusion to baptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’an have accepted 
that view. In Qur’an ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraham, how he was a hamf of the primitive 
religion as contrasted with the faiths of the J ews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘The kind of dipping {or dip, sibgha) of Allah! 
And who is better than Allah as to a kind of dip- 
ping {or dip)? And we are worshippers of him.’ 
The precise syntactical construction of sibgha we 
need not here consider. It is plain that, lexico- 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage {Lisdn K x. 
319 ff. ) the word means either the act of dipping 
one thing into another, as, e.g., a camel dips its Bps 
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into water; or the thing into which something else 
is dipped. Thus dbg ha came to be the regular word 
for 4 dye/ and sibgh is used in Qur’an xxiii. 20 for 
‘sauce. 5 The oldest exegetieal tradition (Tabari’s 
Tafslr, i. 423) sees in Qur. ii. 132 a reference to 
Christian baptism. It differs only as to the nature 
of ‘the kind of dipping of Allah/ some holding 
that it is the fit rat Allah, the original nature in 
which Allah constituted all creatures, and from 
which Jews and Christians are perverted only by 
their parents (see Krehl, in BSGW, hist.-phil. 
Klasse, July 1st , 1870, p. 99), and others that it 
is Is! to, the religion (dm) of Allah. 

In the great scholastic commentary Mafdtlh al- 
(jhaib of Razi (d. A.D. 1209) a considerable advance 
is made, and the idea of £ dipping ’ has become 
distinctly * dyeing * (i. 505). The first explanation 
is that the ‘dyeing* of Allah is the religion of 
Islam, and that it is so called (a) because Chris- 
tians dip their children in a yellow water and say 
that it is a purification, and that they have thereby 
become Christians ; or (b) because Jews and Chris- 
tians dye their children in their respective faiths, 
in the sense that they instil these into them (said 
to be a possible meaning of the Arabic); or (c) 
because ilie form of Islam appears evidently from 
the traces left by purification and prayer, as Allah 
has said (Qur, xlviii. 29), 4 Their signs are on their 
faces front the trace of prostration/ i.e. the mark 
of dust on the forehead ; or (d) the difference be- 
tween the true faith and the false is as evident as 
that between colours or dyes. Or it may be the 
original nature of man mentioned above, or circum- 
cision ; but Kazi inclines to the first view. 

It may, however, l>e doubted whether any idea 
of baptism was in Muhammad’s mind. To him 
baptism would have suggested either %mtd$ or 
ffhuslf which, indeed, had sprung from it.* The 
chapter in which the word pbgha occurs is called 
* Of the Heifer/ from a section (vv. 63-68) evidently 
derived from Nu 19, which prescribes how a red 
heifer should be slaughtered and burned and its 
ashes used for ritual purification (* Bed Heifer ’ in 
Hastings* DB iv. 207 fit). Further, the same root 
mba\ used in Qur. ii. 132, is that used in Aramaic 
for the purificatory dipping connected with the 
ritual of the Red Heifer (Levy, Ckaldawches Wor - 
terbuch, p. 312, s.v . ). It seems, then, at least 
possible that Muhammad had in mind some such 
process, and not either baptism or dyeing. That 
the oldest exegetieal tradition should be in error 
is not surprising. The earliest interpreters of the 
Qur’an were evidently as far from a genuine oral 
tradition going back to Muhammad himself as 
were the translators of the LXX from a tradition 
going back to the Hebrew prophets. 

Literature. — W ellbausen, Rate arabischen Eeidentums 2 , 
Berlin, 1897 ; Lane-Poof e, SalacLin and the Fall of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, London, 1898 ; al-BIrlnl, Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879: John, Marquess of Bute, 
The BUming of the Waters on the Mm of the Epiphany , London, 
1901 ; Michell, Egyptian Calendar , London, 1900 ; Krehl, 
*Vebm die Koran lache Lehre von der Predestination, * in SSGW, 
hift-phi'L Klasse, July 1st, 1870; Levy, Ckalddisches Wbrter- 
buch, Leipzig, 18SK D. B. MACDONALD. 

BAPTISM (Polynesian).-— A rite closely resem- 
bling baptism has been observed in some of the 
Polynesian Islands. The best-known custom is 
that of New Zealand. For five days after the birth 
of a child both the mother and the infant are tabu , 
and remain in a sacred house. The women of the 
neighbourhood then assemble and give the child its 
first name, meanwhile dipping a twig in water and 
sprinkling the infant with it. Some months later, 
at the feast of the giving of the (second) name, the 
tiohuma (priest) dips a twig in water and sprinkles 
the child’s head, uttering formulas in an archaic 
and practically unintelligible dialect, the words 


varying according to sex. In the northern island 
of New Zealand the child was not sprinkled, hut 
was immersed. In both islands the infant was dedi- 
cated to Tu, the god of war, and the mother was 
forbidden to see the ceremony, although, on rare 
occasions, young people were allowed to be present. 
An additional baptism was also performed when a 
boy reached the age of eight, that he might become 
strong and manly. In the Fiji Islands the first bath 
of a child was celebrated with a feast, although this 
is hardly baptism. On the other hand, there is at 
least an approach to baptism in the custom observed 
in the island of Rotuma, by which the chief rubbed 
the face, gums, and lips of the newborn child with 
a mixture of sea-water and coconut oil ; while in 
the island of Uvea the birth of an infant was cele- 
brated with a feast, at which the child’s head was 
sprinkled with water. The ceremony has been de- 
scribed as the removal of the tabu which rests upon 
the newborn child. 

Literature. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologic der Natur- 
vblker, vi. 131-133 (Leipzig, 1872); Ploss, Das Kind*, i. 258 
(Leipzig, 1884) ; Reville, Lee Religions despeuples non-civilisSs, 

a. CiWis, 188$). Louis H. Gray. 

BAPTISM (Teutonic). — The practice of sprink- 
ling children with water shortly after birth, as 
found among many aboriginal races, prevailed also 
among the Teutons in heathen times. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the famous physician Galen had learned 
that it was their custom to immerse the infant 
directly after birth in cold river- water ; and about 
the same period, as well as later, it is recorded by 
Greek writers that the inhabitants of the Rhine 
country, who are designated Celts, but who were 
unquestionably Teutons, employed the river as a 
test of legitimacy, immersing all their infants 
therein in the belief that the illegitimate would 
sink. Unfortunately our authorities for the 
southern Teutons, and, to a large extent, those 
for the northern, yield no evidence regarding this 
primitive rite, the reason being that those authori- 
ties date almost entirely from Christian times, 
when Christian baptism had become the general 
custom. On the other hand, the practice finds 
frequent mention in the Icelandic sagas and the 
Eddie poetry. It is there spoken of as ausa vatni , 
* to sprmkle with water/ and in the sources it is 
clearly discriminated from sJdra, * to cleanse/ ‘ to 
baptize ’ in the Christian sense. 

The writings in which the expression occurs 
belong in all likelihood to the Christian period, 
hut the people spoken of as actually observing the 
practice were certainly pagans (cf. K. Maurer, 
Wasserweihe, 5ff.). The custom probably took its 
rise in religious ceremonial. By the Teutons, as 
by many other races, water was thought to be the 
habitat of supernatural, and especially of beneficent, 
powers, and the act of suffusion therefore brought 
the child under the influence of these. Hence 
the claim of the master-magician in the Hdvamdl 
(y. 158) ; ‘ This I can make sure when I suffuse a 
man-child with water — he shall not fall when he 
fights in the host ; no sword shall bring him low/ 
The rite was performed by the child’s father, or by 
one near of kin, or by some person of standing with 
whom the father was socially on familiar terms. 

Intimately connected with this initiation by 
water was the act of naming the child. Both 
ceremonies, in fact, were performed at the same 
time by one and the same person, and between 
the infant and the name-giver there was thus 
constituted a special bond of union, which was 
of life-long duration, and was signalized by the 
name-giver’s bestowing a gift upon the child at 
the ceremony itself. In connexion with the birth 
of Harald Grafeld, for instance, we are told that 
‘ Eirikr and Gunnhild had a son whom Haraldr 
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Haarfager suffused with water, and to whom he 
gave the name, ordaining that he should be king 
after his father Eirik 5 ( Heimskringla , ed. F. 
Jbnsson, i. 161). In virtue of this act of naming, 
which counted as the first legal transaction relative 
to the child, the latter acquired its status, so to 
speak, as a human being, and was admitted into 
the legal union of consanguinity. Hence, while 
initiation by water was in the first instance a 
religious function, the giving of the name was 
a legal one ; as both were performed by the same 
individual, however, the former soon acquired a 
legal significance likewise. So long as a child had 
not gone through the ceremony of suffusion, its 
life was as fully at the father’s disposal as that 
of a child who had taken no nourishment; he 
might expose it, or even kill it. After suffusion, 
however, the child enjoyed the full legal protection 
involved in consanguinity. This legal provision 
still remained in force m the legislation of the 
Northern Teutons even after the introduction of 
Christianity, and when baptism had superseded 
the older rite ; according to the earlier Norwegian 
law, indeed, the murder of an unbaptized child 
was much more leniently dealt with than that of 
one who had been baptized. This distinction was 
not abolished till king Magnus Erlingsson altered 
the law in the latter half of the 12th century. 
The provincial codes of Sweden and Denmark still 
retain traces of this ancient heathen point of view. 
Even when the slayer was a stranger, i.e. a person 
other than the parents, a much more moderate 
wergeld was exacted by Swedish law if the victim 
was still a heathen, i.e. unbaptized. Similar 
enactments are found in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Frankish codes. 

In the legislation of the Southern Teutons, no 
doubt, it was the ceremony of naming rather than 
that of baptism that gained prominence as the 
function which brought the child under the higher 
protection of the law. From this circumstance 
it is inferred by Maurer that the rite of initiation 
by water was not of Teutonic origin at all, but 
was adopted from the Christian peoples with 
whom the Northern Teutons came into contact 
upon the islands of the Western Sea. Bearing 
in mind, however, the genuinely Teutonic principle, 
still firmly rooted among many Teutonic peoples, 
that baptism invests the child with a higher 
legal status, and, above all, the fact that through- 
out practically the entire Teutonic race a child’s 
right of inheritance first becomes operative at 
its baptism— regulations never found among non- 
Teutonic peoples — we feel that Maurer’s con- 
tention is untenable. The circumstance that 
among the Southern Teutons the ceremony of 
naming, as marking the child’s entrance into his 
higher legal rights, took the leading place, and that, 
further, this ceremony was fixed for the ninth day 
after birth, goes rather to show the influence of 
the Roman practice of naming the child and pre- 
senting him in the temple on the dies lustricus. 

Literature.— K. Maurer, ‘ liber die Wasserweihe des ger- 
manischen Heidentums * ( Abhand . d. Is. Bayr. Ahad. der Wiss 
01. i. vol. xv. pt. iii., Munich, 1880); K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde , iv. 314, 632 ft (Berlin, 1900); H. Pfannen- 
schmid, Das Weihwasser im heidnischen u. christlichen Cultus 
(Hanover, 1869); W. Mannhardt, Germanische My then 
(Berlin, 1868), 310 ff. ; J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer * 
(Leipzig, 1899), i. 630 ft. E. MOGK. 

BAPTISM BY BLOOD.— Two uses of the 
expression ‘baptism by blood* must be dis- 
tinguished : (1) a literal use as applied to the 
practices of pre-Christian and ethnic religion, and 
(2) a metaphorical use, denoting the sufferings of 
Christian martyrs. 

(1) Literal me.— Among all primitive races the 
blood of beasts or of men plays an important part in 


religious ceremonies. In the East especially it 
had peculiar purgative and propitiatory properties 
ascribed to it, as being the seat and vehicle of life. 
The ancient Arabs sprinkled blood to lay evil 
spirits (cf. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums * , 
127), and a similar act was observed in Vedic 
ritual (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber , 
176, 179). Hebrew notions concerning blood were 
so far spiritualized that there is only one instance 
in the OT (1 K 22 38 ) which can properly be described 
as indicating a merely superstitious or magical 
use of blood (cf. Hastings’ DB i. 257, s.v. ‘Bath, 
Bathing’). For its employment in Jewish cere- 
monial see separate artt. Covenant, Purifica- 
tion, Sacrifice. Hellenic ritual is not without 
examples of cathartic sprinkling of blood (cf. 
Apollonius Rhod. Argonaut, iv. 704 f. ; ff£schylus, 
Hum. 282 f.), and in the Roman Lupercalia there 
was a piacular use of dog’s and goat’s blood (cf. 
Warde Fowler, Homan Festivals , 311). But it 
was probably at a somewhat late date and under 
the influence of prevailing Eastern cults that the 
practice of immersion in blood, resulting in moral 
cleanness, was brought into the Empire. In the 
Taurobolium and Criobolium (Hsemobolium, cf. 
Orelli’s GIL , No. 2334) the worshipper, issuing 
drenched with blood* of hull or ram from the pit 
over which the beast had been slaughtered, was 
regarded as being cleansed from his sins and ready 
for eternity (cf. ‘taurobolio criobolioque renatus 
in seternum,’ Berlin GIL vi. 510). See separate 
artt. Criobolium, Great Mother, Taurobolium. 
For savage rites of purification by blood-sprinkling, 
cf. J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris y 251 ; and for 
Scandinavian and German parallels, cf. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologies, i. 45; and U. Jabn, Opfer- 
gebrduche , 31. Cf. also p. 372 b . 

(2) Metaphorical use. — In the Christian Church 
allusion is very early made to a baptism by blood 
in connexion with martyrdom. Polycarp (A.D. 
156), who stripped himself of his garments at 
the stake, may very well have wished to signify 
by so doing a preparation for baptism by blood 
and fire; and although the action seems to have 
been unusual enough to attract the attention of 
Lucian, who in his de morte Per egrini describes 
Peregrinus as making a similar preparation for 
death, it was probably not the first time that a 
Christian martyr tried to carry out in his own 
person the prophecy of Mk 10 89 (cf. H. F. Stewart, 
Invocation of Saints , 54, 55). The germ of the 
idea that death for Christ had the effect of baptism, 
viz. , remission of sin, is found in Melito of Sardis 
(c. 170 A.D.), who in an extant fragment (ed. Otto, 
xii. ) says that two things confer forgiveness of sins, 
viz., baptism and suffering for Christ. Hermas 
(Pastor, iii., Simil. 9, § 28) says much the same; 
‘ Omnium eorum deleta sunt delicta, quia propter 
nomen Filii Dei mortem obierunt.’ 

But the first definite mention of baptism by 
blood in Christian literature is probably a passage 
in the Passio S. Perpetuce (A.D. 202) : * a sanguine 
ad sanguinem ab obstetrice ad retiarinm lotura 
post partum secundo baptismo’ (Passio S. Per- 
petuce, 118). To about the same date may be 
assigned the de Baptismo of Tertullian, who says; 
‘ est quidem nobis etiam secundum lauaerum, unum 
et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet, de quo dominus, liabeo, 
inquit, baptismo tingui, cum lam tinetus fuisset* 
(de Baptismo , 16, cf. Lupton’s ed. ad loc.). 

The distinction between the first and second 
baptism made by Tertullian in this passage and 
elsewhere is maintained by the anonymous author 
of de Rebaptismate, and by Cyprian, who says (de 
Exhort. Martyr . prsef. 3) that the first baptism 
(by water) gives remission of sins, while the second 
(by blood) gives union with God and man, or the 
final victory of God and Christ. 
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Origen holds that baptism by blood excludes 
the possibility of sin, and ventures to assert its 
superiority over baptism by water {Horn, in Jud. 
vii. 473 ; cf. Iiedepenning, Ungenes , ii. 28). 

These notions, struck out under stress of per- 
secution, were taken up in times of peace bv later 
writers, e.g. Ambrose, Augustine, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gennadius, and 
became the established teaching, until finally 
scholastic divinity definitely adopted the scheme of 
baptismum sanguinis aquas flaminis (sc. spirit us 
sancti) (cf. Thomas Aq. Summa, p. iii, q. xi. xii., 
where baptism by blood is assigned a higher place 
than the other two). 

It is doubtless possible to regard the expression 
baptism by blood, fire, tears as merely rhetorical 
(so DCA i, 169, $,v, ‘Baptism 5 ); but Hagenbach 
{History of Christian Doctrine*, i. 288) points out 
that the parallel between the efficacy of water and 
blood rests upon the antithesis which the Fathers 
desired to maintain between man’s free will and 
the influence of Divine Grace, In baptism by 
water man appears as a passive recipient ; in 
baptism by blood he contributes something of his 
own. 

Liter, A tm*. — H. Dodwell, Dissertatumes Gyprianicm 
Bremen, 1#W; J. G, Frazer, Adonis At tin Osiris, .London, 
1907; R W. Gass, * Das ohristliche Martyrtum in <ten ersfien 
Jahrhunderten * in Zeitschri/t /«r die histormhe Theologi*, 
Gotha, Grimm, BmUcm Mythologies Berlin, 1875; 

Hagenb&ch, H (story of Christian Doctrine ® (Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, I8SC1) ; U. Jahn, Die deutschen Op fergebrdwhe, Breslau, 
18S4 ; J. M, Lupton, Tcrtullian de Baptism® , Cambridge, 
1906 ; H. F, Stewart, Bactrim Bcmamnsium de Invocation* 
Sanctorum, London, 1907. H. F. STEWART. 

BAQIULNL— BaqilSni (f A.H, 403= A.D. 1012) 
was initiated into the system of orthodox theology 
associated with the Ash' antes — so named from the 
founder of the school — by his teacher Mugahid, a 
pupil of Ash' ari himself (t A. H. 324= A. D. 935) and 
B&nili (f A.H. 327 = A. D. 938). The aim of this 
school was to safeguard the doctrines of the Qur’an 
against the rationalistic tendencies of the Mu'ta- 
zilites, and at the same time to maintain a con- 


ciliatory attitude towards the claims of reason and 
the philosophy which contended for the rational 
interpretation of the Qur’an and the exclusion of 
all its irrational elements. Baqilani, in his endea- 
vour to hold the balance even between the two 
conflicting parties, was regarded by some as simply 
a Mu'tazilite, i.e. a rationalist and an infidel, but 
the majority saw in him the champion of orthodoxy 
among the Ash'arites. His whole active life was 
given to his polemic against the liberalism of the 
Mu' tazilites. That he had a potent influence upon 
Muslim theology may be inferred from the fact that 
his opinions are cited in conjunction with those of 
aI-GhazaIi(f A.H. 505=A.D, 11 11), the greatest theo- 
logian of Islam, and Ms teacher Juwaini (f A.H. 478 
= A.D. 1085), by ibn Taimiya (f A.H. 728 = A. D. 
1327) in his Letters (Cairo, 1323), p. 62, by Qushgi 
{+ A.H. 879= A.D. 1474) in his Commentary on Tusi’s 
(t A.H. 672= A.D. 1273) ‘System of Doctrine, 5 
(Tag rid). Treatise ii., ‘ Inquiry concerning the will, 5 
and by many others. Baqil&ni’s system is prac- 
tically that of Ash'arl (see al-Ash'arI, p. 111), 
although he certainly grafted several philosophical 
doctrines upon the orthodox theology, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the doctrine of empty space, the 
idea that the will (especially in Gdu) abhors the 
contrary of the thing willed, and that one accident 
cannot become the substratum of a second. The 
extant dicta of Baqilani, however, are too meagre 
to substantiate any further differences of note. 

All we know of his external life is that he was 
born in humble circumstances, his father being a 
greengrocer in Basra, and that he held the office of 
a judge in the same city. From the latter fact 
comes the title by which he is best known, viz,, 
Kadi Abu Bakr, but his full name was Abu Bakr 
Alined ibn Ali ibn at-Taiyib al-Baqil&ni. 

M. Horten. 

BARASHNUM, BARESHNU M. — See Puri- 
fication (Iranian). 

BAR COCHBA, BAR KOCH BA. — See 

i Messiahs (Pseudo-). 


BARDS. 


Breton (E. Anwyl), p. 412. 

Irish (Douglas Hyde), p. 414. 

BARDS (Breton). — Though the Breton tongue 
is closely related to Welsh, the history of Breton 
poetry is far more meagre than that of Wales. 
The reason for this is that in Brittany the ruling 
classes and those sections of the community that 
had literary interests turned, even in the early 
Middle Ages, to the French tongue for the satisfac- 
tion of their literary wants. The result was that 
in mediaeval times there appears to have been in 
Brittany no powerful and clearly established liter- 
ary tradition, carried on by professional or semi- 
professional bards, as there was in Wales ; while, 
in later times, there was no popular demand for 
native poetry except when it was of a purely 
popular kind (such as the ballads called Gwerziou 
and Soniou), or took the form of religious drama. 
Count Hersart de la Villemarqu6, in his zeal for his 
native land, imagined that in mediaeval Brittany a 
body of heroic poetry had flourished ; but there are, 
unfortunately, nowhere to be found any traces of 
such poetry. Nor have we in the case of Breton, 
as we nave in the case of Welsh, marked evidences 
of that linguistic conservatism which tends to keep 
the literary tongue distinct from the spoken lan- 
guage of a people. Breton has far more of the 
characteristics or a colloquial language than Welsh, 
and it approaches nearer in many respects to some 
of the Southern Welsh dialects than to the Welsh 


Welsh (E. Anwyl), p. 416. 


literary tongue. One of the great obstacles to the 
view that Chretien de Troyes derived his Arthurian 
material and nomenclature from Brittany is that, 
apart from popular folklore, there is no evidence of 
any Arthunan literary cycle in mediaeval Brittany 
at all ; and the other British heroes, who are asso- 
ciated with Arthur, do not appear even to have 
been known in Brittany ; while in Wales, on the 
other hand, they were the leading heroes both of 
prose and of verse narrative. In Wales the centres 
of the bardic system were the courts of the princes, 
but in Brittany there is no evidence whatsoever 
of any systematic princely patronage given to 
Breton poetry. As M. Loth of Rennes says, there 
is no continuous Breton text of any kind before 
the end of the 15th century. The language cer- 
tainly was written before then, since we have 
Breton glosses and Breton proper names in writing ; 
so that it is all the more strange, if Brittany had a 
flourishing literature in Breton, that there should 
be in existence no single fragment of it. In his 
Chrestomathie bretonneM.. Loth says : 

* After having 1 invaded all the coasts of the Armoxican pen- 
insula from the Couesnon. to the Loire, after having had the 
upper hand in the old dioceses of Dol, Saint-Malo, Saint-Brieuc, 
Treguier, L6on, Cornouailles, and Vannes on the Nantes coast, 
and in the interior having commenced to cross, from the 8th to 
the 9th cent., even the Vuaine to the neighbourhood of Redon, 
Breton is found, after the ll-12th cent., suddenly thrust back 
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towards the West, and from this period it occupies almost the 
same area as it does to*day. The alliances of Breton chiefs with 
French families, whether of French Brittany or of France itself, 
or of the Anglo-Norman zone, were not slow to make French the 
language of the aristocracy and the instrument of intellectual 
culture, even in the Breton-speaking zone. The most ancient 
texts in mediaeval Breton bear witness to this : they are almost 
all translations or imitations from the French ; they are entirely 
penetrated with French words.’ 

M. Loth shows how Breton was, even in mediaeval 
times, relegated to a lower place. Yet, as he points 
out, we should not be justified in thinking that there 
had never been in Brittany such a thing as Breton 
culture or Breton literature. He argues quite justly 
that the very existence up to the 16th cent, of the 
complicated Breton system of versification implies 
a literary period during which that system was 
evolved; such a system, which, he says, has features 
in common with the versification of Wales and Corn- 
wall, implies the existence at one time of a school of 
bards or wandering Breton poets ( trouv&res bretons). 
It is significant, however, that the Breton metres 
bear far fewer traces of professional elaboration 
than do those of Wales. In this case M. Loth is 
inclined to explain the complete disappearance of 
the older body of poetry by the very limited circle 
to which it appealed or tne oral character of its 
transmission. The significant fact for all students 
of Celtic influences on French mediaeval literature 
is that not a line of Breton mediaeval literature 
exists before the 15th century. How meagre the 
remnants of Breton poetry are, as compared with 
those of Wales, will be seen from the following list 
of the fragments and portions of Middle Breton 
poetry from the 15th and subsequent centuries that 
have come down to us : 

(1) A Breton fragment in the farce of M. Pathelin (Loth, RCel 
iv. 451, v. 225). (2) A score of quite mutilated verses, probably 
in the Vannes dialect and of the end of the 15th cent, (published 
by Loth, ib. viii. 161). (3) A metrical life of St. Nonn, the mother 
of St. David, in the form of a Mystery play (published in 1837 by 
the Abb6 Sionnet, with a translation by the Breton grammarian 
and lexicographer, Le Gonidec, and by M. Ernault, ib. viii. 230 ff .). 
The only source of this mystery is a MS in the Bibliothfeque Na- 
tionale of the 15th century. The story is that of the Latin Life 
of St. David dramatized. The scene is laid mainly in Wales, but 
an attempt is made to localize some features of the story in 
Brittany, such as the burial of St. Nonn at Dirinon. 

From the 16th cent, onwards the chief com- 
positions written in Breton have been Mystery 
plays, which show unmistakably the influence of 
French models. 

In 1530 there was published Le Grand Mysore de Jbsus, of 
which a copy exists in the Biblioth&que National e. From the 
evidence of language, M. Loth believes that this Mystery was 
written about the date of its publication. A second edition was 
published at Morlaix in 1622 by Georges Allienne. M. Loth 
points out that the edition followed by the Breton translator is 
that of Arnoul Gresban, or rather that of Jean Michel, played at 
Angers in 1486, and soon afterwards printed by V6rard. The 
same book also contains a Breton version of the Transitus Beatce 
Marice(Tremenvan an ytron guerches Maria ), the Fifteen Joys 
of Mary (JPemzec leuenez Maria), and the Life of Man ( Buhez 
Mabden). For the two latter there are no known French 
originals. Another Breton Mystery, which was published in the 
16th cent, and afterwards in the 17th, was Le Mystbre de Sainte 
Barbe. The first edition was published in 1557, and the second 
in 1647. The former was printed at Paris for Bernard de Leau, 
printer of Morlaix (see ‘ Bibliographie des traditions et de la 
literature populaire de la Bretagne ’ [pp. 315-316], by H. Gaidoz 
and Paul S6billot, published at Paris [1882] as an extract from the 
RCel). This Mystery has been reprinted after the 1557 edition, 
with the variant readings of the 1647 edition, by a distinguished 
Breton scholar, M. E. Ernault, professor at the Faculty of Letters 
of Poitiers (Nantes, Soci6t6 des bibliophiles bretons, 1885). This 
drama is substantially the same as the printed French drama of 
the same name, but M. Loth shows that there are differences 
between the two plays sufficiently marked to justify the supposi- 
tion that the Breton drama is an adaptation of a French version 
parallel to that which has been printed. Another Breton 
Mystery is The Mirror of Death , composed in 1519 and printed 
in 1575, at the Convent of St. Francis of Cuburien. This Mystery 
is in private hands, and M. Loth states that he was able to obtain 
a copy of a portion of it only through the good offices of the Abb6 
Gorr6 of Lesneven, who transcribed it. 

In the 17th cent, we find also some Breton hymns 
published by Tanguy Gueguen in 1650, hut there 
has been no development of hymnology in Breton 
comparable for a moment with that of Wales. In 
the 18th cent, the work of adapting and copying 


Mystery plays was carried on vigorously, and we 
have the following among other compositions of 
this type : 

(1) Robert le Diable, a Mystery in six acts and two days. This 
bears the date 30th November 1741. M. Loth shows it to be of 
French origin, but states that it is very different from the play 
of ‘Robert le Diable* in the Miracles de Notre- Dame, t. vf. 
(Soci6t6 des anciens textes franqais), and also from the Mystbre 
du cave sibcle , published at Rouen in 1836. (2) The Creation 
of the World . The oldest known MS of this play was written in 
1760, and is, like the Cornish Gwreans an bys (‘The Creation of 
the World ’), an imitation of the French. (3) The Tragedy of 
St. Alexis. This was represented in 1799, and is a translation 
into Breton from French, though its precise French source is 
not known. M. Loth points out that it is very different from 
the Miracle play of * St. Alexis’ in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, 
t. iii. p. 282 (Soci4t6 des anciens textes franqais). 

The leading Breton poet of the 19th cent, is 
Luzel (Francois-Marie), who was born on 6th June 
1821 at Plouaret, Cdtes-du-Nord, on the boundary 
of Lannion and Guingamp. Breton literature and 
the revival of Breton life in the 19th cent, owe 
probably more to the work of Luzel than to that of 
any other man. The Vicomte Hersart de la Yille- 
marqud (1st half of 19th cent.) undoubtedly did 
much to call attention to the history and literature 
of Brittany, bnt his uncritical attitude towards 
popular Breton poetry, which he imagined to he of 
remote antiquity, and his readiness even to alter, 
in accordance with his preconceived ideas, the text 
of the popular poems which he published, led to 
a reaction. Luzel, on the other hand, possessed 
the true scientific as well as the poetic spirit of his 
age, and was alive to the importance of basing 
theory on ascertained concrete fact. It is to his 
zeal that we owe the collection of numerous copies 
of Mystery plays that were scattered over Brittany. 
Nor did he confine his researches to plays ; he also 

g athered together a considerable body of popular 
reton ballad poetry, the Gwerziou Breiz-Izel and 
the Soniou Breiz-Izef. It is in these simple popular 
poems that we see the true reflexion of the poetic 
spirit of Brittany. Wales has, indeed, in her 
P million telyn a certain body of popular poetry, 
but it consists for the most part of isolated verses ; 
and, by the side of the earlier and later traditions 
of that poetry which is the fruit of conscious 
personal skill, the popular poetry of Wales has 
perhaps not been adequately prized. In Wales, too, 
there is a considerable ballad literature, which has 
characteristics that are very similar to those of the 
popular poems of Brittany. 

Breton popular poetry has a simple and artless 
character, but its very simplicity gives it a charm 
of its own. It is fond of those narrative and 
dramatic incidents which often occur even in the 
humbler life of man. It has various moods, but the 
graver and sadder strain of a life of toil pre- 
dominates. This poetry is especially interesting as 
the expression of a racial psychology that has been 
in close touch with Nature through hard toil on 
land and sea, and which has had, moreover, a life 
far away from that of the great centres of the 
wider world. In spite of the close kinship of the 
Welsh and Breton tongues, the Welsh and Breton 
types of mind are at the present day in many 
respects very different. The Breton mind is con- 
servative, the Welsh mind is progressive ; Brittany 
is the great Roman Catholic stronghold of France, 
Wales is the great Nonconformist stronghold of 
Southern Britain. The individualistic as well as 
the collective movements of the 19th cent, have 
met with a hearty response in Wales; and the 
industrial problems of the age are nowhere more 
keenly felt than in some of the populous centres of 
Wales. The spirit of competition has pervaded 
even her literary sphere. Yet it is pleasing to see 
the growth at the present day of a certain rap- 
prochement between Wales and Brittany, which is 
proving a stimulus to Breton literature and to 
Breton institutions. One feature of this rapproche • 
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merit has been the exchange of visits at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales and the Celtic festivals of 
Brittany by delegates from the two countries. In 
these visits the Marquis de rEstourbeillon, M. 
Fustee, M. le Goffic, and M, Jatfrennou, one of 
the ablest living poets of Brittany, have taken an 
active part. To M. le Goffic Brittany owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for the active part which he has 
taken in the publication of Breton ballads, and the 
stimulus which these have been to the further com- 
position of those simple poems in which the Breton 
mind delights. 

Liter at*: re, — J, Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne, Ire parfcie, 
* Breton-Armorieain,* Paris, 1890 ; Luzel, Gicerziou Breiz-Izel, 
L, Paris, 1868, ii. 1874, also Soniou Breiz-Izel (Poteies Lyriques), 
Paris, 1S.0O, and Beprea Breizad (Toujours Bretmi), with a French 
fer. by J. Has36, Paris, 1865 ; Count Hersart de la ViBem&rqtUS, 
Pokmes Breton# du Moyen Age, Paris (n.d,), also his Barzrn - 
Bftiz, Paris, 1838, 21845, 3 1887 ; P. Se billot and Henri Gaidoz, 
Bibliographic dm traditions et de la littimture populaire 
de la Bretagne, Paris, 1882, pp, 277-388 [this bibliography 
is invaluable for the study of all phases of Breton life}; 
Loth, Emigration bretonne m Armorique du ve au rife Steele 
de mire km, Rennes, 1883; Anatolo le Braz, Le Thidtre 
Udtigm, Paris (n.d,, but probably 1905) (this work has a most 
valuable r4#txm& of the characteristics of Breton literature] ; 
Victor Tourneur, * Eequlwe d’une histoire des etudes celtiques ’ 
C&'M. 4e la PamdU de Philos, et Lettres de VUnivernU de Ltege , 
t mu xv.), 1905 ; Keller and E, v. Seckendorff, Volks- 

HiAsr am dor Bretagne, Tubingen, 1841 ; Souvestre, Leg der- 
niits Bmtom, 2836, new ed. Paris, 1875; Hartmann and L. 
Pfau, Bretimwche Vdkslieder, Cologne, 1859 ; Tom Taylor, 
Ballads and Songs of Brittany , London, 1865 ; Ernault, * Potmes 
bretons, Merlin, Lez-Breiz, traduits du breton du Barzaz-Breiz 
en vers tr&nqah (Memoir es de la Sociiti d f Emulation dm Cdtes - 
du-Xord, t. xix. ,(18311) ; Luzel, Be £ Authenticity des chants du 
Barzaz-Breiz, Saint* Brietic and Paris, 1872; Liebrecht, art. on 
the authenticity of Barzaz-Breiz , in GGA, 7th April 1869. 

E. Anwyl. 

BARDS (Irish). — The earliest poems of the 
Irish bards are lost ; but although it is not easy 
to re-construct for ourselves, with any degree of 
fullness, the functions and surroundings of the 

re-Christian poets, we are by no means without 

ata to attempt such re-construction. We know, 
in the first place, that the poet was regarded as 
possessed of powers sufficiently supernatural to 
make even princes tremble ; for with a well-aimed 
satire he could raise boils and disfiguring blotches 
upon the countenance of his opponents, or even 
do them to death by it. This belief continued 
until the later Middle Ages ; and, even down to the 
days of Dean Swift, the Irish poet was credited 
with the power of being able to rhyme at least 
rats and vermin to death. Again, the early Irish 
poet was, by virtue of his office, a judge in all 
cases of tribal disputes and in other matters. He 
was also, if not a Druid himself, probably closely 
allied with the Druidic order ; and when Christi- 
anity superseded Druidism in the 5th cent., the 
mantle of Druidic learning seems to have fallen 
upon his shoulders ; and amid Christian times he 
seems to a large extent to have continued the 
Druidic traditions. His verses prior to the 6th or 
7th cent, were not rhymed, but seem to have 
depended for their effect upon diction— a sort of 
rhythm, and perhaps to some extent alliteration. 

The Irish memory, always very tenacious, has 
handed down to us in some of our oldest MSS 
several verses said to be the first ever made 
in Ireland. These are ascribed to no less a 
person than Amergin, brother of Eber, Ir, and 
Eremon, the three early Milesian conquerors, sons 
of Milesius himself, to whom (or to whose uncle 
Ith) every free Celtic family in Ireland traces 
itself back to this day, just as the Teutonic races 
of Germany traced themselves to one of the three 
main stems that sprang from the sons of Mannus, 
whose father was the god Tuisco. These verses of 
Amergin, like all other very early Irish poems 
that have come down to us, are composed in a kind 
of rhetoric or unrhymed outburst, called rosg by 
the Irish; and there can be little doubt that 


they were handed down from grandfather to father 
and from father to son, perhaps for hundreds of 
years before the Irish Celts became acquainted 
with the art of writing, which they probably did 
in the 3rd cent., when, having become acquainted 
with letters through the Romanized Britons, they 
invented for themselves their curious Ogam alpha- 
bet. As it has always been the belief ol the Gaels 
that these verses ot Amergin’s were the earliest 
ever composed in Ireland, it may very well be that 
they actually do represent the oldest surviving 
lines in the vernacular of any country in Europe 
except Greece alone : 

* I am the wind which breathes upon the sea, 

I am the wave of the ocean, 

I am the murmur of the billows, 

I am the ox of seven combats, 

I am the vulture upon the rock, 

I am a beam of the sun, 

I am the fairest of plants, 

I am a wild boar in valour, 

I am a salmon in the water, 

I am a lake in the plain, 

I am a word of science, 

I am a point of the lance of battle, 

I am the man who creates in the head (Le. of man) 
the fire (i.e. the thought). 

Who is it that throws light upon the meeting on the 
mountain (if not I)? 

Who announces the ages of the moon (if not I)? 

Who teaches the place where couches the sea (if not I)?’ 

It is only natural that D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
whose translation of these very difficult verses is 
here given, should discern in them a strong vein 
of Pantheism, which appears to run through the 
poem. It may, however, have no such pregnant 
signification, and may be merely a panegyric, 
couched in metaphor, upon the prowess of the singer 
himself. Another poem ascribed to the same 
Amergin appears to be an invocation of Ireland, of 
which he and his brothers took possession for the 
Milesians. It is unrhymed, has a tendency towards 
alliteration, and shows a strongly marked leaning 
towards dissyllabic diction, as — 

‘I invoke thee, Erin, 

Brilliant, brilliant sea, 

Fertile, fertile hill. 

Wavy, wavy wood. 

Flowing, flowing stream, 

Fishy, fishy lake/ etc. 

The Irish annalists themselves have never been 
agreed as to the time when Amergin is supposed 
to have sung these verses, some dating it as far 
back as 1700 B.c., and others placing it as late as 
800 B.c.. All that we can say with certainty is 
that they are very old. In like manner we find 
preserved the earliest satire said to have ever been 
pronounced in Ireland, and other pieces of the 
same nature, all undoubtedly of great antiquity 
and almost unintelligible, despite the heavy glosses 
added to them by the Irish of the Middle Ages. 

After the general establishment of Christianity 
in Ireland, which was largely owing to Saint 
Patrick, who commenced his missionaiw labours 
about the year 432 — though there were Christians 
in the South of Ireland before his time — we find 
the poets still occupying a very high position. In 
the preface to the old law-book the Seanchus Mdr , 
some of whose tracts in their present form cannot, 
says Jubainville, he later than the close of the 
6th cent., we read that the Old Law had been 
reduced to form by the Irish poets long before St. 
Patrick’s time. ‘Whoever the poet was/ says 
the text, ‘ who connected it by a thread of poetry 
before Patrick, it lived until it was exhibited to 
Patrick. The preserving shrine is the poetry, and 
the Seanchus, or Law, is what is preserved therein/ 
The tract itself begins thus : 

‘The Seanchus of the men of Erin— what pas preserved it? 
The joint memory of two seniors, the tradition from one to 
another, the composition of poets.* 

Here it is that we probably come upon the real 
secret of the early poet’s importance, which, as we 
know, placed him next to the prince and rendered 
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his person sacrosanct. This importance arose from 
the fact that, in an age when writing was not known 
or used, he, and he alone, possessed the power of 
throwing law, history, and, above all, genealogy, 
into such forms as could be stereotyped upon the 
only material then available — the human memory. 
We know from Csesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. xiv. 4) 
that the Gaulish Druids who could write, and who 
used Greek letters for ordinary purposes, neverthe- 
less refused to commit to writing any of the con- 
siderable number of verses which they were obliged 
to learn. Csesar seems to think that they did this 
partly to keep their lore a secret known only to 
themselves, and partly to strengthen the memory 
of their disciples. It is very probable, however, 
that the Druids’ verses, in which, as in the verses 
of the early Irish poets, laws, genealogies, rights, 
and prohibitions were enshrined, had had their 
origin, in Gaul as in Ireland, long before the art 
of writing had been diffused, and the priestly class, 
always conservative by nature, had continued to 
hold fast to tradition, not only in the matter of 
their learning, but also in their manner of trans- 
mitting it. There is no indication, however, that 
the Irish ever imitated them in this respect, or 
showed any repugnance to committing to writing 
their own traditional lore, so soon as letters had 
once become common amongst them. 

The schools of the Irish poets subsisted for 
generations, side by side with the colleges of the 
clergy, in Ireland, but they were perhaps less 
firmly localized, and showed a tendency to attach 
themselves to the personalities of their master- 
poets and teachers rather than to particular locali- 
ties. It is also probable that there may have been 
a certain amount of confusion when the ancient 
Druidic schools began to break up and disintegrate, 
or rather before the * sons of learning,’ as the Irish 
called the students who attended them, began to 
specialize ; and it is nearly certain that the offices 
of historian, judge, poet, and genealogist were 
not sharply distinguished from one another for 
many generations. This will be the more readily 
understood if we remember that one of the principal 
tasks of the historian in early times was to preserve 
the tribal genealogies upon which the holding of 
land, and indeed the entire tribal system, depended. 
But both his history and genealogy were preserved 
in a shrine of poetry, and whoever was master of 
the contents of this poetry became, naturally and 
inevitably, the judge, who alone was able, from his 
own knowledge, to settle the disputes of the tribe 
and the suits of its individual members. Indeed, 
the office of poet did once legally carry with it the 
office of judge as well, according to Irish accounts, 
until the reign of Conor Mac Messa, shortly before 
the birth of Christ. He it was who first made a 
law that the office of poet should not of necessity 
carry with it the office of judge also ; for, says the 
old text, € poets alone had the power of judicature 
from the time that Amergin Whiteknee [the son of 
Milesius mentioned above as being the first Irish 
poet] delivered the first judgment in Erin.’ 

The profession of poet was so popular in early 
Ireland, that at one time, it is said, one third of 
the patrician families followed this calling. They 
expected to be supported by the general public, 
and terrorized the wealthy with the threat of their 
satire. They constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the productive working part of the nation, 
and three distinct attempts were made to get rid 
of them altogether, the last at the Synod of Drum- 
ceat in A.D. 590, where their numbers were greatly 
cut down and their prerogatives restricted, though, 
to counterbalance this, certain endowments of 
land were apportioned to provide for their schools. 
These institutions actually continued, with scarcely 
a break, until the 17th cent., when those few 


who escaped the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath 
the sword of Cromwell. In these schools, which 
were the lineal descendants of the old pre-Christian 
Druidic foundations, there gradually arose a com- 
plete system of specialization in learning. There 
still exist fragments of the metrical text-books 
used in these schools, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster (c. 1150) and other MSS, and that they 
date, partially at least, from pre-Christian times 
seems certain from their prescribing, amongst other 
items of the poet’s course, a knowledge of the 
magical incantations called Tenmlaida , Imbas 
forosnai , and Dichetal do chennaibh na tuaithe. 
The poet was also obliged to learn an incanta- 
tion called C6tnad, of which the text says ; 

* It is used for finding out a theft : one sings it, that is to say, 
through the right fist on the track of the stolen beast [observe 
the antique assumption that the only kind of wealth to be 
| stolen is cattle], or on the track of the thief in case the beast is 
dead, and one sings it three times on the one track or the other. 
If, however, one does not find the track, one sings it through 
the right fist and goes to sleep upon it, and in one’s sleep the man 
who has brought it away is clearly shown and made known,’ etc. 
Another Citnad to be learned is one which desires 
length of life, and is addressed to ‘the Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who shape the thread of the 
long-lived children.’ Another cnrions operation 
with which the poet had to make himself familiar 
was the glam dichinn, intended to punish any 
king or prince who should refuse to a poet the 
reward or his poem. The poet, says the text, 

‘was to fast upon the lands of the king for whom the poem 
was to be made ; and the consent of thirty laymen, thirty 
bishops [a Christian touch added in later times to make the 
passage pass muster], and thirty poets should be had to com- 
pose the satire.' 

The proceedings were weird and terrifying. There 
were seven grades of poets, of which the ollamh 
[i ollav ] was the highest, and the whole seven were 
to go, 

* at the rising of the sun, to a hill which should be situated at 
the boundary of seven lands, and each of them was to turn his 
face to a different land, and the ollamh’s face was to be turned 
to the land of the king who was to be satirized, and their backs 
should be turned to a hawthorn which should be growing on the 
top of a hill ; and the wind should be blowing from the north ; 
and each man was to hold a perforated stone and a thorn of the 
hawthorn bush in his hand ; and each man was to sing a verse 
of his composition for the king, the chief poet to take the lead 
with his own verse, and the others in concert after him with 
theirs ; and each of them should place his stone and his thorn 
Under the stem of the hawthorn tree ; and, if it was they who 
were in the wrong in the case, the ground of the hill would 
swallow them ; and, if it was the king who was in the wrong, 
the ground would swallow him, and his wife, and his son, and 
his steed, and his robes, and his hound,’ etc. 

It Is evident that these magic incantations and 
terrifying ceremonies found amongst the remnants 
of the poets’ books are really renjnants of the pre- 
Christian teaching of the Druidic schools, which 
had embodied themselves in the text-books of later 
times. They show at once the superstitions rever- 
ence with which the poets must havebeen regarded, 
and the extreme antiquity of their schools and 
text-hooks ; for it can scarcely be contended that 
such pieces of obvious Paganism had their origin 
after Ireland had been Christianized. 

The Irish poet was not called a * bard ’ but a file 
( filla ). The bard was, in comparison with him, 
only a rhymester ; and, though both existed side 
by side, there was the greatest disparity of status. 
Where the file received his three cows for a poem, 
the bard bore away only a calf. The distinction 
between the file and the bard seems to have come 
to an end during the long-continued wars with the 
Norsemen, when much of Ireland’s internal policy 
was thrown into the melting-pot. There were 
seven orders of file , and the highest had something 
like a twelve years’ course before he attained his 
degree. The bards were divided into * free ’ and 
‘ un-free ’ bards. There were eight classes of each, 
and each class was allotted by law the metres 
which it was allowed to make use of. A lower 
class could not use the metres belonging to a higher 
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class. Whether the Celts invented rhyme seems 
open to doubt. Zeuss, the father of Celtic learning, 
asserts that they did. One thing is certain : we find 
the Irish as early as the 7th century —that is, long 
before any other people in Europe made use of it — 
bringing rhymed poetry to a high pitch of per- 
fection. ’ It is no exaggeration to say that by no 
people on the globe, at any period of the world’s 
history, was poetry so cultivated and so re- 
munerated as it was in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the 17th century. In the 
16th and following centuries the poets fell under 
the ban of the English State, because, as Spenser 
puts it, their poems were ‘ tending for the most 
parte to the hnrte of the English or [the] inaynten- 
aunce of they re owne lewde liberty e, they being most 
desirous thereof.* The severest Acts were passed 
against them, and numbers of them were hanged. 
The present writer cannot recall a single poet 
who took the side either of the English invaders 
or of the Information. So thoroughly was all 
indigenous Irish civilization stamped out under the 
Penal Laws, that, by the close of the 18th cent., 
there was probably not a single person living who 
could compose in any of the 400 metres practised by 
the ancient schools' A new school of poetry arose 
among the unlearned, and accentual metres took 
the place of syllabic poetry, and so it continues to 
this day. 

Outside of its marvellous development of metric, 
the most interesting feature of Irish poetry is 
perhaps its appreciation of nature in all its moods, 
Its love of the sea, the forest, and wild scenery, 
which it seems to have developed long before other 
European literatures. 

Lttkratcre. — O'C urry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, 8 vote,, London, 1873, and the same author’s lectures an 
the MS Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878; 
H&rdiman. Irish Minstrelsy, or Bardic Remaim of Ireland , 
London, 1831 ; Thurueysen, * Mitteliriache Verslehren,’ Irisehe 
Teste, 3rd ser. L, Leipzig, 1891 ; Transactions of the Ossianic 
Satiety, voL v., ‘The Wbceedings of the great Bardic Institu- 
tion/ Dublin, i860 ; O'Donovan, Bool: of Rights, Dublin, 1847 ; 
Slgerson, Bards fifth* Gael and GalH, London, 1907 ; Keating, 
Smof$ of Ireland (Irish Texts Society's ed. 1003), lit 93 ff. ; 
Atkinson. On Irish Jf#frfc, Dublin, 1884; Hyde, Literary 
JBMstor. f of Ireland, London, 1899. 
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BARDS (Welsh). — i. Definition and scope of 
the term. — In Welsh the modem form of the term 
for a poet is bardd [do? = English soft th], but, at 
an earlier stage in the history of the language, 
the form was bard. In one of the old Welsh 
glosses (8th or 9th cent.) on Martianus Capella the 
word 4 epica 5 is glossed as bardaul [=motL Welsh 
barddol]. In the Cornish Vocabulary (Zeuss-Ebel, 
p. 1070), ‘tubicen 7 is explained as oarth [th = W. 
ddd hirgorn (‘ the bard of the long horn 7 ), while in 
Breton the corresponding form barz is given in the 
Catholicon as menestrier {‘a mime 7 ). In Welsh, 
as in Irish, the term 4 bard 7 preserved the meaning 
which it had in Gaulish. Fosidonius, quoted by 
Afchemeus (vi. 49, p. 246 c_d ) f refers to the poets of 
the Celts as fi&p5m ( bardoi ), and says that these 
are poets who utter praises with song. The same 
writer, quoted by Strabo (iv. 4.4, p. 197), speaks 
of fi&pSoi, oudras [votes), and bpviSai ( druidai ) as 
1 three tribes* (-/da <pu\a) among the Celts, the 
bards being 4 composers . of hymns and poets 7 
{vpLwgraX sal rroiTjTai). Diodorus, also (v. 31. 2), 
speaks of the bards of the Gauls as 4 composers of 
songs 7 {votifral pekiav), while he further states that 
they sang, accompanied by instruments like lyres, 
praising some and reviling others. One of these 
instruments in use among the Britons, as we learn 
from Venantius Forfcunatus, was called crotta 
(Welsh, erwth ), It will be seen from these refer- j 
ences t hat the bards appear to have had a recognized 
place in Celtic social life, and one of the most 
characteristic features of the development of 


poetry in Wales has been the close association of 
the bards and their productions with the satis- 
faction of certain social needs of a literary 
character. 

The existence of the term 4 bard 7 in the same 
form in both the Goidelic and the Brythonic 
branches of the Celtic family shows that it was in 
use before the separation of these two branches. 
At the same time it can hardly have been used as 
a professional term in the period of Italo-Celtic 
unity (to which philological considerations point), 
since there is no trace of it in the Italic languages, 
while the term corresponding to oMtsls (Lat. vates, 
Irish fdith, Welsh gwaivd , 4 son<j’) appears to have 
been common to Italic and Celtic in that period. 
It was probably as the official spokesman m song 
of the feelings of his tribe on important occasions 
that the Celtic bard gained his name. He would 
be the recognized composer for his community of 
elegies and eulogies and, if need were, of satires. 
His elegies and eulogies may well have included 
in their scope not only the recently dead, but also 
the famous heroes of the tribe or family with 
which he was associated, while hymns in praise of 
the gods were no doubt from time to time com- 
posed by these official interpreters of tribal feeling. 
Caesar (de Bell . Gall. vi. xiv. 4) tells us that it was 
the practice of the Druids to teach their disciples 
a large body of oral poetry, which they were not 
allowed to commit to writing, lest thereby their 
memory should be impaired. 

Much of the interest of the evolution of Welsh 
poetry consists in a study of its correlation with 
the varying social needs of the Welsh community, 
and also the gradual growth of a body of poetry 
which, as in modern countries generally, is an 
individual rather than a social product. It Is of 
interest, too, to note how the poetry of Wales has 
been the expression, not only of various literary 
wants of a social character, but also of the thoughts 
generated by the beauty of Nature and by the 
vicissitudes of human life. It contains many 
poems and lines of true insight and real aesthetic 
beauty, and shows that the minds of many Welsh 
poets have been attuned to the signal grandeur 
and charm of the scenery of Wales. 

2 . The bards in the Welsh laws. — In the Welsh 
laws of Howel Dda (10th cent.), the bards have a 
recognized place in the social order, and have 
official representatives in the royal household. 
The three bardic grades appear to have been (1) 
Pencerdd (‘chief of song 7 ), or Bardd Cadeiriog 
(‘the throned bard 7 ); {2) Bardd teulu ( 4 the bard 
of the house-host or retinue 7 ) ; and (3) bards of 
the lowest grade, who were called sometimes 
Clerwyr, sometimes Oferfeirdd (‘superfluous 
! bards 7 ), and sometimes Beirdd Yspydeit (‘bards 
receiving entertainment 7 ). The throned bard sat 
next below the judge of the court in the upper 
portion of the hall, while the bard of the household 
sat on one hand of the chief of the household in 
the lower portion, the chief of the household being 
a son of the king, or his nephew, or some other 
member of the blood-royal. One of the duties of 
the chief of the household, we are told, was to 

E lace the harp in the hands of the bard of the 
ousehold at the three principal feasts (Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas). One of his privi- 
leges, too, was that he could have a song from the 
bard of the household whenever he might desire 
it. One section of the Welsh laws enumerates 
the duties and privileges of ‘the bard of the 
household, 7 and among them the following : — 

‘ He is to have his land free, and his horse in attendance, and 
his linen clothing from the queen, and his woollen clothing 
from the king. He is to have the clothes of the steward at the 
three principal festivals. When a song is desired, the chaired 
bard is to begin, the first song of Goa and the second of the 
king who shall own the palace, or, if there be none, let him 
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sing of another king. After the chaired bard, the bard of the 
household, is to sing three songs on various subjects. If the 
queen desire a song, let the bard of the household go to sing to 
her without limitation, in a low voice, so that the hall may not 
be disturbed by him. He is to have a cow, or an ox, from the 
booty obtained by the household from a border-country, after 
a third has gone to the king ; and he is, when they share the 
spoil, to sing the “ Monarchy of Britain ” to them. When he 
shall go with other bards he is to have the share of two/ 

The throned hard, or chief of song, who stood 
in the highest position of all, has his Functions and 
privileges also described. 

‘ He is to have his land free. He is to begin with a song of 
the Deity, and next of the king who shall own the palace, or 
of another. The chief of song only is to solicit, and of the 
common gains of himself and companions he is to have two 
shares. He is to have twenty-four pence from every minstrel, 
when he may have finished his instruction. He is to have 
twenty-four pence from every woman on marriage, if he have 
not received it from her before. He is to have the amobyr 
(“ marriage-fee”) of the daughters of the minstrels. He is to 
lodge with the ealina (“ heir-apparent ”).’ 

For a bard of unusual skill the term prydydd 
was sometimes employed, and the chieftainship of 
song was obtained by a bardic contest ( ymrysson ) 
in the form of a dispute between the two candidates. 
An ymrysson of this kind (probably incomplete) is 
still extant (see Myvyrian Archaiology 2 , p. 154a). 
Other terms used in the mediaeval period were 
Culfardd (found in the ymrysson in question), and 
Posfardd , the earliest instance of which is in the 
Book of Taliessin (14th cent.), poemi., 1. 13, but 
the precise force of these terms is uncertain. 

It is clear from these indications that the pro- 
fessions of the poet and the minstrel were closely 
linked together, and practised, not infrequently at 
any rate, by the same person. The chief of song 
appears to have exercised magisterial functions 
over those of lower rank, and also to have 
been the umpire in bardic disputes. Another 
function which the Welsh bards (even the pencerdd) 
exercised was that of the story-teller ( cyfarwydd ), 
and the term Mabinogi, representing the oldest 
stratum of Welsh mediaeval narrative, appears to 
he derived from mabinog , a term found in some 
of the triads for an apprentice or disciple hard, 
possibly because this body of narrative was com- 
mitted to memory by the bardic beginner. The 
men who composed the mediaeval vaticinations 
( daroganau ), such as we find in the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Book of Taliessin, were called 
derwyddon. In the Collatio Canonum (Paris, Bibl. 
nat.), 3182 (prior to end of 11 th cent.), dorguid (or 
darguid = derwydd) is a gloss on ‘pithonicus , 5 and 
means ‘ a seer . 5 

3 . The oldest remains of Welsh poetry. — The 
oldest remains of Welsh poetry now extant are 
contained in the following documents : ( 1 ) A MS 
of the paraphrase of the Gospels into Latin hexa- 
meters , made by C. Vettius Aguilinus Iuvencus , in 
the University Library at Cambridge, transcribed 
in the 9th century. 

This MS contains two Welsh poems written in the pre-Norman 
Welsh script and orthography, which are from all indications 
contemporary with the Welsh glosses of the 9th century. The 
first poem is a hymn, not unlike some of those contained in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen (see below), and the second a 
personal poem expressive of loneliness and sadness, of the same 
gqnre as the ‘Llywarch Hen* poetry of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Bed Book of Hergest. The subjective 
strain of this fragment is characteristic of this type of early 
poetry. 

(2) An 11th cent. MS of St. Augustine's *de 
Trinitate,’ now in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

In the opinion of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, three lines 
and a word of Welsh verse have been written by Johannes, son 
of Sulien, Bishop of St. David's (1071-1089). These lines are of 
interest, because they are undoubtedly taken from a poem of 
which we have some fragments in the Book of Aneirin (see 
below). 

(3) The Black Book of Carmarthen (12th and 
early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains some poems by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
which are undoubtedly of the 12th cent. ; also certain vaticina- 
tions put into the mouth of Myrddin (Merlin), which clearly 
refer to historical events of the 12th century. These yaticma- 
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tions are expansions of the legend of Myrddin and the story of 
the battle of Arderydd (see Merlin). The first poem in this 
MS deals with the same topic in the form of a short dialogue 
between Myrddin and Taliessin. One of the features of the 
poetry of the Black Book of Carmarthen is the fondness which 
it shows for the dialogue form. The fragments of old Welsh 
poetry which it contains consist, in addition to the preceding 
poems, of hymns, a dialogue between the soul and the body, a 
series of stanzas commemoratory of Welsh heroes, called ‘The 
Stanzas of the Graves,’ a group of poems which are related to 
the Arthurian legend, and a few other poems referring to 
legendary characters and episodes. Part of the interest of 
these poems consists in the indications which they give of the 
existence of a body of Welsh poetry forming a heroic cycle, 
parallel to the prose narratives of the Mabinogion and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and to the allusions and summaries of the Triads. 
The poems of this cycle were not, as a rule, long, and consisted 
sometimes only of a few englynion (‘stanzas’). Occasionally, 
as in the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen, we find a note of 
genuine poetry, as in the graphic description of the scenes of 
winter. Some of this poetry doubtless goes back at least to the 
9th cent., since it is similar in style to the second Welsh poem 
of the Oodex Juvenci. It is not improbable that subjective 
soliloquies of this kind were evolved out of more objective 
heroic poems descriptive of battle and adventure. 

(4) The Book of Aneirin (early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains the poem called ‘ Y Gododin,* a long poem 
of 938 lines, together with shorter poems called ‘Gorchan 
Tutvulch,” ‘Gorchan Adebon,’ ‘Gorchan Cynvelyn,* and 
* Gorchan Maelderw,’ the last-mentioned poem being attributed 
in the MS to Taliessin. Part of it is written in an orthography 
akin to that of the glosses, and a close analysis of it shows that 
it consists in parts of fragments of poems identical with portions 
of ‘the Gododin.* ‘The Gododin,* too, when analyzed, reveals 
signs of being of a composite character; it contains some 
repetition of stanzas, and series of stanzas have been broken up 
by intervening matter. * The Gododin ' is best regarded as a 
corpus of short poems relating mainly to the battle of Catraeth, 
fought between the Britons of the North and the men of Deira 
and Bernicia. The family which holds the leading place in 
this body of verse is that of Cynvarch, to which Oynon ab 
Clydno Eiddin and Urien Rheged belonged. It is of interest to 
notice that, in one line of ‘Gorchan Maelderw,” Arthur is 
mentioned in words which imply that he was a leading figure 
in this cycle. 

(5) The Book of Taliessin (14th cent.). 

This MS contains a collection of poetry that has clear links 
of connexion with the earlier heroic cycle. Just as in the 
vaticinations the personality of Myrddin is brought into the 
foreground and made the mouthpiece of prophecy, so in the 
Book of Taliessin the legend of Taliessin is taken as a basis, and 
he is made the mouthpiece of verses narrating events legendary 
and historical in the past, at which in the course of his trans- 
formations he had been present. The poetry that is attributed 
to him is interspersed with allusions to the monastic studies of 
the Middle Ages, which suggest that it was composed by a monk 
(or monks) rather than a professional bard. Much of the 
interest of this poetry, which is very difficult and obscure, is 
that it has preserved for us many verse parallels to narratives 
contained in the Mabinogion and the Triads, and, among them, 
some very interesting fragments of Welsh Arthurian legend. 
We here find, too, references to certain of the characters of the 
Four Branches of the Mabinogi, which enable us to supplement 
the account given of them in prose. Some of the poems in the 
book bear evidence of being poems of the heroic type, cognate 
with ‘the Gododin’ and the oldest parts of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and it is worthy of note that the interest appears 
to centre round Urien Rheged. 

( 6 ) The Bed Book of Hergest (I4th and 15th cents. ). 

This MS, which belongs to Jesus College, Oxford, and which 

is deposited for greater safety in the Bodleian Library, contains 
a considerable body of poetry belonging to the same strata as 
the MSS already mentioned. It is especially rich in poetry of 
the type attributed to Llywarch Hen, as, for instance, the 
elegies on Cynddylan and Urien Rheged. Doubtless much of 
this poetry has grown by accretion round an older nucleus, and 
the topography suggests that Powys (Mid- Wales) was the chief 
region where it was developed. It is in this body of poetry 
that much of the charm of early Welsh verse consists, though 
much that was once thought to be pre-Norman was doubtless 
composed in the Norman period ; and some of the poetry may 
even owe its origin to the Abbey of Strata Marcella (in Welsh 
Ystmd Marchell), near Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, where 
it is probable that the Red Book of Hergest was copied. 

(7) In the White Book of Rhydderchand the Red 

Book of Hergest texts of the Mabinogion there are 
a few englynion embedded in the narrative, as, for 
example, in Branwen, daughter of Llyr, Math ab 
Mathonwy, and Kulhwch and Olwen. Possibly 
these englynion may be older than the prose 
narrative, and may he as old as any portion that 
is extant of Welsh poetry. _ 

There can he little doubt that the struggle with 
the English gave rise to a series of poems com- 
memorative of the chief battles and their heroes, 
but it is difficult to say whether any of these poems 
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axe now extant. The existing body of pre-Norman 
Welsh poetry shows signs of evolution, due to the 
emphasizing of the personality of the ^ poets who 
were connected with the chief heroic figures, and 
the attribution to them of sentiments and poetry 
that seemed appropriate to them. For example, 
Aneirin is made to relate his own visit to the 
warriors at Catr&eth, his imprisonment, and his 
escape ; Taliessin is made to give the story of his 
transformations and his relations with M&elgwn 
Gwynedd and Elphin ; Llywarch Hen is made to 
utter lamentations over the past, and Myrddin 
prophecies m to the future. Behind these develop- 
ments, however, there lies in each case the older 
and simpler objective type of Welsh poetry. j 

4. The historical poetry of the * Gogynfeirdd.’ — ! 
This body of poetry is contained in the My Syrian \ 
A rchaiology, and is undoubtedly contemporaneous ' 
with the persons and the events which it describes. ■ 
It was written by the leading Welsh poets of their 
day, who were in close touch with the princes 
whose elegies and eulogies they for the most part 
sing. It is not improbable that much other poetry 
was composed in Wales at the time, but it is the 
work of the court-poets alone that has come down 
to ns. This poetry shows all the traces of pro- 
fessional skill and technique ; the language is 
singularly terse, the vocabulary and grammar are 
largely archaic and traditional, and there are not a 
few reminiscences of the older poetry. Bravery 
and generosity are the qualities most extolled in 
the princes. Allusions to battles and similar his- 
torical events are frequent. War is the dominant 
theme, though there are occasional glimpses of an 
interest in nature and even of the poetry of love. 
The spirit of this historical poetry is clearly akin 
to that of the earlier heroic poetry, to the characters 
of which it is full of allusions. There is not a trace 
within it of colloquialism, or of an effort after the 
simplicity of prose. Here and there we find lines 
of signal strength and 'beauty ; but the poet, as a j 
rule, aims far more at vigour and force than at 
aesthetic charm. The following are the chief re- : 
prescntatives of this type of Welsh poetry in the 
. 12th and 13th centuries • 

MeUlr (1120-1160), the hard of Gmffydd oh Oynaxi, prince of 


■.part in honour of the line o 
lorwctrfe, perhaps the gre&tes 
tradition was carried on by 


Gwynedd. Gwalchmai, ton of Meilir (1160-1X90), the bard of 
Gmffydd, ab Oyrwifs son, Owain Gwynedd, This poet, as his 
poem * Gw&Ichmai’g Delight * show’s, had a genuine appreciation 
of nature. Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr (1160-1200), the bard of 
Madog ab Meredydd, prince of Powys (Mid-Wales). ■ Eis verse is 
■dWtofulshed by. strength and terseness rather than beauty, but 
he too, in atooera addressed to Eva, 'daughter of Madog, shows 
something of that delicate sense of .beauty which characterized 
his contemporary Gwalchmai, Owain Cyveiliog (1160-1197), a 
prince, whose elegy on his dead warriors shows traces of. the 
study of ‘The Gododin * and of genuine poetic feeling. In 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd (1140-1172) we have a princely 
'bard, whose love;poems have fee true ring of Welsh amatory 
poetry, and show unmistakably that the poetic appreciation of 
Mature had its representatives in Wales even amid the stress of 
war. Llywarch ab Llywelya '(1160-1220) wrote for 'fee most 
..part- In honour of fee line of Gwynedd .and of Llywelyn ab 


•rince of that line. The same 
afydd Benvras (1190-1240), 


Einiawn ab Gwalchmai (1170-12201 Einiawn Wann (1200- 
1260k Blidyr Sals, Llywelyn Farad, Bleddyn Fardd, and 
others. SXnlawn ab Gwalchmai composed a very striking elegy 
on Fest, daughter of Hywel, During this period poetry, too, 
was' composed In . honour of fee Lord .Bhys of Deheubarth (8. 


which show feat there was no definite cleavage between' fee 
ecclc^iftstical and fee secular 'poetry of. Wales'. ' The spirit of this 
epoch of Welsh poetry may be regarded as culminating in the 
elegy written by Gmffydd ab Yr Ynad Cocb (1260-1300) on ; 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, fee last prince of Gwynedd, who was killed ! 
in 1282. This elegy is one of fee; finest in fee ..Welsh language, j 

5 , Welsh poetry from the death of Llywelyn to 
the Reformation. — It is a striking testimony to the 
vitality of Welsh poetry that the fall of Llywelyn 
appears to have made no appreciable difference to 
its progress. In Gwynedd, as had already been 
the case in other parts of Wales, some of the 


leading families became successors to tbe princes in 
their support of the poets. Among these families, 
none was more prominent than that of Tudur ab 
Goronwy of Pemnynydd, Anglesey, the ancestor of 
Henry VIL In various parts of Wales new zones 
of poetry grew up, grouped round centres of lay 
and ecclesiastical patronage ,* for the great abbeys 
of Basingwerk, Valle Crucis, Aberconwy, Cymmer, 
Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, Wbitland, Neath, 
Talley, Margam, and Tintern, together with the 

S riories of Beddgelert, Cardigan, Carmarthen, and 
lonmouth, were important factors in the en- 
couragement of Welsh literature. Side by side 
with the composition of original works had gone 
the translation of secular and religious legends 
from French, and the works of the poets hear 
abundant evidence of acquaintance with the names 
and the atmosphere of romance, both native and 
foreign. The fall of Llywelyn wonld appear to 
have turned the current of the Welsh Muse 
towards those gentler themes which were never 
alien to her. The language became simpler and 
more intelligible, though in formal eulogies and 
elegies the older style still maintained itself. 

Of the newer poetry the chief representatives were Gruff udd 
ab Maredydd, Gruffydd ab Dafydd ab Tudur, Hywel ab Einion 
Lygbw, Llywelyn Goch ab Meting Hen, and Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
Of these, Hywel ab Einion. Lygliw is best known as fee author 
of a poem on Myfanwy of. Dinas Bran, Llywelyn Goch as the 
author of a remarkably fine elegy on Lieucu Iawyd of PennaL 
while Dafydd ab Gwilym is the author of about three hundred 
■poems characterized in many instances by vivid observation of 
nature, fertility of imagination, a most catholic sympathy, and 
genuine poetic insight. His exact date cannot be determined 
with certainty, but he 'flourished approximately in the first, half 
of fee 14 th century. It is clear from Ms poetry that he was in 
touch wife all the leading zones of Welsh poetry in his time, 
those of Anglesey, North Cardiganshire, Emlyn, Morgannwg, and 
Gwent. In Anglesey he would appear to have been in his youth 
associated in some capacity wife a monastic Institution, but his 
poetry is animated by a deliberate anti-ascetic tendency and an 
Intense passion for, nature. Much of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s' skill 
consists in his power of describing the essentials of an object or 
a scene in a few telling lines. His spirit is that of a refined 
.humanism, and his verse bears fee impress of elegant and cul- 
tured surroundings. His poems abound in allusions to native 
and other legends and romances, and fee various series, which 
certain of his poems form, are, as it were, so many romances in 
verse. His favourite metre is the Cywydd, a metre invented 
either by himself or by one of his contemporaries, by stringing 
’ together a series of couplets consisting of ' the last two lines of 
; an englyn ; or else this metre, if not then invented, was one which 
had been kept in fee background of the poetry of the earlier 

S sriod, since no instance of it before the time of Dafydd ab 
wiiym appears to be extant. In all his poems, except his formal 
j eulogies and elegies, Dafydd ab Gwilym eschews archaisms, and 
| aims at a simple and, lucid, yet original and artistic, style. The 
! singular richness of his genius created a new epoch in Welsh 
: poetry , and he is succeeded by a number of imitators, especially 
in his love-poetry. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
feat his was fee sole influence current in Welsh poetry at this 
time. We find in Sion Cent (about 1360), for instance, emphasis 
laid on the ethical rather than the ritual or ascetic side of religion, 
and a note of poetic realism in a poem expressing sympathy with 
the toiler. 

One of the most characteristic features of Welsh 
poetry at all periods has been its fidelity to the 
facts of human life in Wales, a life mainly of toil 
by land and sea ; to the prominence in consciousness 
of the essential facts of the common lot of man, 
those of birth, of death, of the uncertainty of life, 
of disappointment, of failure, of poverty and 
struggle, relieved by love, by the beauty of Nature, 
by occasional success, by the kindness and gener- 
osity of friends, and by the charm of the muse. 
Until the accession of Henry VIL we find at intervals 
the continuance of the older tradition of the poetry 
of war and political interest, as in the poems of 
Iolo Goch (late 14th and early 15th cent,), the 
friend of Owen Glyndwr (Glendower), Gutto’r 
Glvn (1430-1468), and Lewis Glyn Cothi (1440- 
1490). The political interests of these periods are 
reflected also in the Brudiau, or ‘ Vatieinia/ to 
which they gave rise. In some of its aspects 
Welsh poetry was closely associated with the 
highly developed social life of the time, and re- 
quests for favours and thanks for favours granted 
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were not complete without being embodied in 
verse. This, led to the practice of minute descrip- 
tions of various objects, animate and inanimate, 
and at times there is a tendency to have recourse 
to over-ingenious and far-fetched comparisons. 

The chief imitators of Dafydd ab Gwilym are Dafydd Nanmor 
(1830-1390), Bedo Aerddren ( c . 1480) and Bedo Brwynllys (c. 
1450), Bedo Phylip Bach (o. 1480), Ienan Deulwyn (1460-1490), 
and Dafydd ab Edmwnt (1440-1480). 

The intimate connexion of the Welsh poets of this 

E eriod with the life of their country, ana their often 
igh sense of literary art, make their works 
invaluable for a study of the Welsh mind and of 
its social and other ideals at this time. Here, 
again, certain zones of poetry, often flourishing 
around the home of some powerful patron, rise 
into prominence, such as the North-East zone, 
where we have the ‘three brothers of March- 
wiail ’ (c. 1350), and also Iolo Goch, Meredydd ab 
Rhys, Gutto’r Glyn, Dafydd ab Edmwnt, and 
Guttyn Owain (1450-1480) ; the South-East zone, 
where Bedo Brwynllys, Hywel Dafi ( c . 1450), Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, Iorwerth Fynglwyd, Ieuan Deulwyn, 
ana others flourished; while there were other 
important zones around Tywyn in South-West 
Cardiganshire, and Machynlleth in Montgomery- 
shire. A large portion of the poetry of this period 
is still extant in MS, and, under the encourage- 
ment of the University of Wales, its serious and 
thorough study is now commencing. As the poets 
of the period were in close touch with the leading 
families of Wales, they reflect very faithfully the 
dominant ideas of the circles wherein they moved, 
especially during the Wars of the Roses. In these 
poems, too, we see the contrast between Welsh 
rural life, which was in harmony with the Welsh 
tradition, and that of the boroughs, which were 
practically English garrisons established in Wales. 

In some cases the bardic profession was continued 
from father to son, as in the case of Howel Swrdwal 
(1370-1420) and Ieuan ap Howel Swrdwal, Tudur 
Penllyn and Ieuan ap Tudur Penllyn, Dafydd 
Nanmor the elder, Rhys Nanmor, and Dafydd 
Nanmor the younger. The poets who most reflect 
political movements during this period are Iolo 
Goch, Dafydd Nanmor, Lewis Glyn Cothi, and 
Gutto’r Glyn. The joy felt by Wales in the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. is reflected in a poem by Dafydd 
Llwyd addressed to * Henry VII. after he had won 
the kingdom, and to Arthur his son when he was 
born. 5 Several of the Welsh bards appear to have 
regarded the accession of Henry VII. as in some 
degree a restoration of the prestige of Wales. 

One of the most striking features of this period 
is the interest taken in the language and metre of 
Welsh poetry, and even in the Red Book of Hergest 
there is a grammar of the Welsh language and an 
account of Welsh versification, which appears to 
have been widely copied and studied. During 
this period, too, the bardic profession became so 
popular that its maintenance threatened to become 
a burden on the country, and means had to be 
devised to distinguish between the competent and 
the incompetent. Whatever gatherings of their 
own the Welsh bards may have had when they 
met from time to time at the courts of the princes 
and the houses of their patrons, it is certam that 
the Carmarthen Eisteddfod of 1451 had a very 
definite aim and purpose, namely, to serve as a 
bardic assize for tne repression of the wanderings 
of uncertified bards and minstrels. The leading 
spirits at this Eisteddfod were Grufludd ab Nicolas, 
a prominent Carmarthenshire gentleman ; Llawd- 
den, a bard from South Wales ; and Dafydd ab 
Edmwnt, from the zone of North-East Wales. 
These emphasized the importance of skill in the 
twenty-four alliterative metres of Welsh poetry, and 
devised a regular system of bardic graduation. The 
Glamorganshire bards rebelled against the strin- 
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gency of this system, and set up a system of their 
own.. There are indications that, coincident with 
the introduction of English music into Wales, 
English metres, easier in character than those of 
the W elsh tradition, came in also. The consequence 
was that a new impetus was given to poetic com- 
position, and the number of professional bards 
steadily grew. In 1524 and 1568, Eisteddfodau, or 
Bardic Assizes, had again to be held to seek once 
more to classify the bards. It is significant that 
these two Eisteddfodau were held at Caerwys, in 
Flintshire, within the North-East zone, where 
Welsh poetry was at this time most flourishing. 
The leading bard of the first Caerwys Eisteddfod 
was Tudur Aled, from Llansannan, in Denbigh- 
shire, a . nephew and pupil of Dafydd ab Edmwnt. 
This brilliant poet is distinguished by his skill in 
description and in the composition of striking 
couplets. His pupil, Grufludd Hiraethog, was the 
teacher of some of the leading bards of the Second 
Caerwys Eisteddfod, such as Simwnt Fychan, Wil- 
liam Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and William Ltyn. In 
North Wales poetry flourished at this time chiefly 
in the North-East zone, but there was also an im- 
portant zone in South Carnarvonshire and West 
Merionethshire and another in Montgomeryshire, 
with which Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, a promi- 
nent Welsh grammarian and lexicographer of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., was in contact. 
The Mostyn family at Gloddaeth, near Llandudno, 
and Mostyn, in Flintshire, and the family of Salis- 
bury of Rug, near Corwen, were great patrons of 
W elsh poetry at this time. Some of the most beauti- 
ful poetry ox the Tudor period is that attributed 
to Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert (see Iolo MSS). It is 
characterized by intense feeling for Nature and a 
genuine aesthetic sense. The older social poetry, 
too, contains, especially in William Lfyn, some 
very striking ana graphic lines. The period of the 
Reformation was one of great activity in the poetic 
zones, especially of N. Wales. 

6. Welsh poetry from the Reformation to the 
present day.— During the period of the Common- 
wealth, Welsh poetry received little support or 
encouragement, owing to the decay of several of 
the older Welsh families, which were strongly 
Royalist in sympathy. Moreover, the Welsh 
gentry had ceased by this time, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases, to cultivate the Welsh tongue, so 
that the older social poetry fell into the back- 
ground. Nevertheless, it was in the period of the 
Commonwealth that Huw Morus of Pontymeibion 
in East Denbighshire, a strong Royalist and a 
brilliant composer of love poems, continued the 
tradition of the ‘ Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert ’ poetry, 
which was largely the outcome of the newer 
musical needs of Wales. The brothers Grufludd, 
William, and Rhisiart Phylip of Ardudwy carried 
on the literary tradition of their father, Sion 
Phylip, and there is extant a poem on the death 
of Charles I. written by William Phylip. After 
the Restoration we find this tradition carried on 
in Merionethshire by Sion Dafydd Laes, who 
wrote an elegy on Charles II., and in South 
Carnarvonshire from about 1692-1714 by Owen 
Griffith of Llanystmndwy. The newer and freer 
type of poetry was also represented by the hymns, 
carols, ballads, etc., whicn began to emerge into 
prominence and show that Welsh poetry was be- 
ginning to appeal to a new Welsh-speaking public. 
In the middle of the 18th cent, an able family of 
Welshmen, of whom Lewis Morris (the great- 
grandfather of the late Sir Lewis Morris) is the 
best known representative, gave a great impetus 
to the revival of Welsh poetry by collecting MSS 
and by encouraging young Welshmen of scholar- 
ship and genius to compose and publish poetry of a 
hign order in the Welsh tongue. The antiquarian 
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movement, chiefly inaugurated by Edward Llwyd 
(Lhuyd), keeper of the Ashmofean Museum at 
Oxford, also quickened an interest in the Welsh 
language in young Welshmen of ability and 
education ; and it is significant that some of the 
leading Welsh poets of the new movement were 
Oxford graduates, such as Goronwy Owen, Evan 
Evans (feuan Brydydd HIr), and William Wynn. 
At the same time the. great religious awakening of 
the 18th cent, bore fruit in Wales in the publication 
of a large number of hymns by 'writers of real 
poetic power, such as William Williams of Panty- 
eelyn in Carmarthenshire (author of the English 
hymns 4 Guide me, 0 thou great Jehovah, 5 and 
‘O’er those gloomy hills of darkness 5 ), Dafydd 
Jones of Caio, and others. The new Welsh-reading 
public of the middle and poorer classes, whose 
vernacular was still Welsh, read the new poetry, 
both secular and sacred, with avidity, and literary 
societies for the cultivation of Welsh literature 
sprang up in the Welsh community of London and 
in. many parts of Wales. Many members of the 
Welsh aristocracy, too, gave their patronage to 
the new movement by contributing prizes to suc- 
cessful competitors in the revived Eisteddfodau, 
the most prominent result of the new interest 
taken in Welsh poetry being the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, mainly through the exertions of Owain 
Jones (Owain Mvfyr), Dr. Owen Pughe, and Iolo 
Morgannwg. The competitions connected with 
the Eisteddfod and the facilities which the Welsh 
press now afforded to the publication of poetry led 
to renewed activity in various poetic, zones, as, for 
instance, that of Carnarvonshire, where Dafydd 
Bdu Eryri, Robert ab Gwilym Ddu, Dewi Wvn o 
Eifion, and others rose into prominence, and that 
of Denbighshire, associated with the names of 
Robert Davies of Nantglvn and Twin o’r Nant, 
the latter of whom, by Ills ‘Interludes, 5 sought 
to supply the rudiments of a Welsh drama, 
which had been only meagrely represented in the 
past by some portions of Biblical plays. The 
national Eisteddfod was followed by the institu- 
tion of provincial and local competitions, which 
have stimulated the composition of a great deal of 
Welsh poetry in addition to what is spontaneously 
composed as in other countries. Much of the 
Welsh poetry of the 19th cent, is of high literary 
merit, and is a very true and worthy interpretation 
of the life and aspirations of Wales, both on the 
religious and on the secular side. Many of the 
best Welsh poets of the 19th cent, have been 
ministers of religion, and, with rare exceptions, 
the poetry of Wales in this important period, 
which may be truly called the Golden Age of 
Welsh poetry, has a high and serious purpose, and 
is not marred by meanness or frivolity. The 
Welsh language has had for centuries a literary 
tradition, which is distinct from the spoken 
dialects, and the literary tongue is the speech of 
public speaking and of Welsh literature. 

The chief poets of the 19fch cent., in addition to 
those already named, have been Eben Fardd (1802- 
1863), Islwyn (1832-1878), Emrys (1813-1873), 
HIraethog (1802-1883), Ceiriog (1832-1887), and 
Hwfa Mon. Of recent years lyric poetry has been 
especially cultivated, and the younger generation 
of poets show in their works clear traces of the 
study of current English, and in some cases of 
Continental, poetry. The aesthetic spirit and a 
conscious striving after beauty of form are very 
conspicuous in current Welsh poetry, but, apart 
from certain brilliant exceptions, there is often a 
lack of naturalness and spontaneous grace. At 
the same time, Welsh poetry is very living at the 
present day, and poetic expression is in no sense 
behind the remarkable evolution of Welsh social 
life in education, politics, etc. It is no mere anti- 


quarian resuscitation of past ideals, but a living 
exponent of the mind of tne Welsh people. ° 
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Bangor, 1896 ; Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru , 1st ed. Shrewsbury, 
1773, 2nd ed. Carnarvon, 1864 ; Dafydd ab Gwilym (from the 
collection of Owen Jones and William Owen), London, 1789, 
2nd ed., ed. by Cynddelw, Liverpool, 1873; the Iolo MSS, 
1st ed. Llandovery, 1848, 2nd ed. Liverpool, 1888 ; Cowell, art. 
‘Dafydd ab Gwilym/ in Y Cymmrodor, iii. 101 (July 1878); 
Arthur Hughes, Cywyddau Cymru, Bangor, 1908; W. J. 
Gruffydd, Y Flodeugerdd Newydd, Cardiff, 1909 ; E. Anwyl, 
Grammar of Old Welsh Poetry , Denbigh, 1909. 

E. Anwyl. 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT.— See Buddha. 


BARNABITES. — The Congregation of the Re- 
gular Clergy of S. Paul Decollato (commonly called 
‘ Bamabites 5 from their ancient house of S. Bar- 
nabas in Milan, which was opened In 1547) goes 
back to the beginning of the 16th century. Its 
founder was Antonio Maria Zaccaria, a nobleman 
of Cremona, recently canonized by the Church of 
Rome (May 27, 1897). About the year 1530 Zac- 
caria united himself with Bartolomeo Ferrari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigia (Milanese gentlemen, 
who after their death gained through their reputa- 
tion for holiness the title of ‘ venerable ’), for the 
purpose of founding a Congregation of priests who 
should employ themselves in arousing the somno- 
lent faith, in removing abuses, in reforming the 
manners of the clergy and of the people, and in 
bringing them back to the practice of true Christian 
piety. 

By his Brief dated Bologna, Feb. 18, 1533, which 
commences, Vota per quce in Jmmilitatis spiritu , 
Clement VH. granted to Zaccaria and to Ferrari 
authority to set up the new religious Order. Paul 
in. by two other Briefs, Dudum felicis recorda- 
tionis dementi , etc. (July 25, 1535), and Past oralis 
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f oil cura , etc. (Dee. 1, 1543), placed the Order in 
ect dependence on the Holy See, granting it 
likewise many rights and privileges ; and finally, 
Julius hi. confirmed the Order by his Brief of 
Feb. 22, 1550, Rationi congruit et convenit hones - 
tati , etc. (cf. Litter ce et Constitutxones SS. PP. 
pro Congregate Clerr . Regg. S. Rauli Apostoli , 
Rome, 1853, p. 3ff.). In the meantime Zaccaria 
died prematurely in 1539 at the age of 37, after 
having set on foot in Milan various pious works, 
viz. spiritual conferences for ecclesiastics ; a pious 
society of married people ; and, in conjunction 
with the Countess Ludovica Torelli, an Order called 
the ‘Angelicals of S. Paul,’ for which he had also 
obtained the approval of Paul III. in 1535. 

But the work of Zaccaria was continued by his 
two companions who outlived him, Ferrari (f Nov. 
25, 1544) and Morigia (+ Oct. 23, 1545), and by their 
successors. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
we find them scattered in Brescia, Verona, Padua, 
Vicenza, Venice, Cremona, and Ferrara, intent on 
preaching with zeal to the people, instituting con- 
fraternities of lay persons, and reforming monas- 
teries, regardless of the hatred which they began 
to excite and of the persecutions which were 
directed against them. A fierce persecution arose 
against them where one would least have expected 
it, viz. in the territory of the free Venetian Re- 

f ublic. They were accused before the Republic of 
eing political revolutionaries, emissaries of the 
Spaniards to the injury of the Venetian seigniory, 
and as being infected with heresy ; and they were 
compelled 5) quit the territory of the Republic 
within the space of ten days. Nor did the matter 
end here, for, when Father Gianpietro Besozzi and 
Father Paolo Melso went to Rome, whither the 
same accusations had been carried, they were im- 
mediately thrown into prison, where they remained 
until, by the assistance of Ignatius Loyola and 
others, they were able to make their position clear 
and to unmask the conspiracy formed against the 
Congregation (cf. Arist. Sala, Biograjia di S, 
Carlo Barromeo , Milan, 1858, Dissert, ii. p. 251). 

x. Colleges. — Shortly after this time the Bama- 
bites began to establish themselves definitely out- 
side Milan ; but, as we need not trace minutely 
their later vicissitudes, we give here some dates 
which will serve to afford an idea of their subse- 
quent diffusion and increase in Italy and beyond. 

In Italy the first college, or house, of the Bama- 
bites outside Milan was founded at Pavia in 1558, 
for the purpose of educating their young adherents 
in literature and sacred learning. Next in chrono- 
logical order come: in Cremona, the college or 
house of S. Vincenzo, founded in 1570 and sup- 
pressed in 1810, and the house of S. Luca, founded 
m 1881; in Monza, S. Maria di Carrobiolo, con- 
secrated by the help of S. Carlo Borromeo, opened 
in 1571, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Casale in 1573 ; Vercelli in 1574 ; in Rome, 
S. Biagio in 1575, afterwards S. Carlo ai Catinari 
in 1611, suppressed in 1810 and re-established in 
1814, by the Bull of Alexander vn. the residence of 
the General Superior of the Congregation from 
1660 onwards ; in Milan, S. Alessandro, founded 
in 1589, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Zagarolo in 1592 ; Pisa in 1594 ; in Bologna, 
S. Andrea in 1598, the Seminary of S. Peter in 
1743, further, the college of S. Luigi in 1774, re- 
newed, after its suppression, in 1816 ; Novara in 
1539 ; Sanseverino m 1601 ; in Lodi, S. Giovanni 
delle Vigne founded in 1605, suppressed in 1810, 
and re-established at S. Francesco m Lodi in 1833 ; 
in Asti (in Piedmont), S. Martino, founded in 1606, 
suppressed in 1802, and re-established in 1822 ; in 
Perugia, S. Ercolano, founded in 1607, suppressed 
in 1775; and then passing to the House of Jesus, 
which was likewise suppressed in 1804 and re- 


established in 1837 ; Acqui in the same year 1607 ; 
in Naples in 1608, S. Caterina della Corona di 
Spine, in 1610, S. Maria di Portanova, which was 
suppressed in 1809, S. Giuseppe-in-Pontecorvo after 
1818, S. Maria di Caravaggio in 1821, the college 
Bianchi at Monte Santo from 1860 ; in Turin, S. 
Dalmazzo, a parish which was entrusted to the 
Barnabites in 1609 and taken from them only from 
1810 to 1826 ; in Genoa, S. Paolo ilVecchio in 1609, 
then in 1650 S. Bartolomeo degli Armeni, in 1895 
the Institute Vittorino da Feltre; Aquila, 1610; 
Foligno, 1612 ; Tortona, 1618 ; Chieti and Pescia, 
1664; in Florence, S. Carlo from 1627 to 1783, 
the Institute della Querce from 1867 ; in Leghorn, 
S. Sebastiano, founded in 1629, suppressed in 
1810, and re-established in 1814 ; Piacenza, 1632 ; 
Reggio, 1664; Alessandria, 1659; Crema, 1664; 
Parma, 1668 ; Udine, 1680; Finale Marina and 
Bergamo, 1711 ; Porto Maurizio, 1736 ; Aosta, 
1748 ; in Moncalieri (in Piedmont), the Royal Col- 
lege Carlo Alberto, founded in 1836 ; S. Felice-a- 
Canceilo (Terra di Lavoro), founded in 1854. 

2. Missions. — The first mission of the Bama- 
bites outside of Italy was in the island of Malta, 
whither they went in 1582 at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the principal heads of the Order of Malta, 
Father Paolo Maletta of Milan and Father Antonio 
Marchesi of Bergamo, and where they remained 
two years with profit to the inhabitants and to the 
Order of Malta itself. Later, in 1610, as we gather 
from a Brief of Paul v., King Henry IV. of France 
obtained some Barnabites to labour in B£arn in the 
work of destroying the heresy of Calvin, viz. 
Fathers Fortune Colome, Remigio Polidori, Hilaire 
Martin, etc. Almost at the same timers. Francis 
de Sales introduced them into Savoy to direct 
the college of Annecy. The Barnabites were thus 
able to penetrate from Bearn and Savoy into 
France. We may cite among the houses or Savoy 
and of France those of Annecy, Thonon, Mon- 
targis, Lescar, Paris, Estampes, Dax, Bonneville, 
Mont - de -Mars an, Bourg- Saint -Anddol, Loches, 
Bazas, Gudret, Oldron, Condamines-sur-Arve, and, 
after the Revolution, the college of Gien (Loiret), 
opened in 1856 under the auspices of Dupanloup, 
and the house in Paris, re-opened in 1857, owing 
to the influence and goodwill of the celebrated 
Russian count, Gregory Sehouvaloff, who had 
passed from the Orthodox to the Catholic faith, 
and then had entered the Order of Barnabites. In 
1820 the Holy Congregation of the Propaganda 
sent Fathers Mario Malagnino, Alfonso Caccia, 
and Comelio Porzio into Valtellina; but this 
mission, notwithstanding its fruitfulness, did not 
lead to the establishment of the Barnabites in 
that region infested by heretics. In 1625 some 
Barnabites were sent into Austria by Urban VIII. 
in consequence of a request made to him by Ferdi- 
nand II. for some ‘ religious 3 fitted to labour in the 
conversion of heretics and unbelievers ; and these 
Barnabites were placed in possession of the parish 
of S. Michael in Vienna, which was the parish of 
the Imperial court. They afterwards occupied 
other parishes, as, for instance, that of Mittelbach 
from 1661, and that of S. Margaret in Uligine 
from 1774. In 1719 the Barnabites took part in 
the missions in Asia. Among the first were 
Fathers Filippo M. Cesati and Sigismondo Calchi 
(both of Milan), and Onorato Ferrari (of Vercelli), 
who, as members of an embassage of Clement XI. 
to the Emperor of China, went to Pekin. The 
result of the embassage did not correspond to the 
hopes entertained of it ; and, in fact, an Imperial 
edict forbade the preaching of the gospel. Not- 
withstanding, it came about that Father Ferrari 
was able to stay some time in China, where in a 
few years he converted many adults to the faith, 
and baptized very many abandoned and dying 
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children. Father Cesafci with a companion re- 
paired to Cochin-China with the title of * vicar 
apostolic/ and Father Calchi with some others went 
into the Indian kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, where 
they all afterwards concentrated themselves. The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en- 
trusted to the Barn&Mtes by Benedict xiv. in 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one suffered martyrdom) until the sup- 
pression of the religious orders (Bala, op. cit. p. 284). 

The history of this mission Is recorded in the Description of 
the Burmese Empire by the Barnabite missionary Sangermano. 
who laboured in Burma in 1783-1808 (d. 1819). After Caleb! 
went to Syrian) (then the chief port of Pegu) in 1721, a number 
of other missionaries came about 1728, meeting with such 
success that Benedict xiv. appointed a vicar apostolic. Many 
churches were built— at Syriam were & house and church, a 
college for 40 students, ana an orphanage for girls ; at Ava a 
church ; at Pegu a church and house ; at Mania a church, 
presbytery, and college, with 6 churches in the environs of the 
city and 2 churches in Subarea ; at Chiam-sua-rooca 6 churches ; 
at Rangoon a church, a house, an orphan-school, and a convent. 
In 1745 the Vicar Apostolic Galizia and two priests were 
treacherously murdered, and the mission languished until 1749, 
when Pr, Nerini, who had been forced by the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow befell the 
mission at the capture of Syriam in 17.58, when Nerini was 
killed. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
activity until 1832, when the religious orders were suppressed 
by Napoleon sir. Among the Barnabite scholars attached to 
this mission special mention is due Fr. Percoto (d. at Ava, 
Dec* 1% 1770), who is recorded to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, and also to have 
made Burmese versions of Genesis, Tobit, Matthew, the 
Gospels, the Mass, and prayers and catechisms. 

At that ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few conspicuous members ; and, not 
to mention Cardinal Gerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher, Fathers Quadrupani 
(ascetic writer), Paolo Frisi and Francesco de 
Regi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead but a few years, it numbered among its 
members Father Francesco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pine VH, in his imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lambruschini (1776-1854), 
who was afterwards archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianchi, 
who has recently been beatified ; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal (f 1851} ; Fathers Stanislao Tomba (+ 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda (f 1843), who were 
made bishops, the former of Forll, the latter of 
Assisi; and Fathers Felice and Gaetano De Vecehi 
(ascetics), Erraenegxldo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(scientists), Antonio Grandi (orator and poet), 
Giuseppe Racagni and Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien- 
tists), and others. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church *. 
Alessandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and afterwards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (f 1592); Carlo Bascapb, bisnop of 
Novara (f 1615) ; Juste Gudrin, prince and bishop 
of Genoa ; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin ; 
Giacomo Morigia, archbishop of Florence and 
afterwards Cardinal ; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro ; Giovanni Maria Percoto, bishop of Mosul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu ; Pio Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modruss in Croatia ; 
and, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tornielli (annalist}; Reden to Baranzano (1590- 
1622 ; scientist) ; the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(ascetic writer); Bartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual) ; Dominique De la Motte, Maurice Arpaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians) ; Remi Montmeslier, 
Gabriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Champigny, Tom- 
maso Revere (Rofcarius), Salvatore Corticelli (gram- 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, etc. 

Commencing with the year 1865, missions were 
established in Sweden and Norway by Father Paul 
Stub (f 1892 at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
by other Fathers (Moro, Tondini, Almerici). In 
Belgium the Bamabites opened a house in 1886 at 


Mouscron, and another in Brussels in 1895 ; while, 
on the expulsion of all ‘ religious ’ from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnabites sought refuge 
in Great Britain. In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missions in Brazil. At present the Barnabites, 
who number almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 5 in Austria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium. 

3. Constitutions. —The Constitutions, or Statutes, 
of the Barnabites, of which the first nucleus is 
traceable back to the founder Zaecaria, and of 
which a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive until 1579 
(Constitutiones Clerr. Begg. S . Pauli Decottati libris 
quatt'uor distinctce , Milan, 1579 ; other editions, 
Milan, 1617 ; Naples, 1829 ; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the examination made of them by S. Carlo 
Borromeo and their approval by the General 
Chapter, they finally had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory XIII. by his Brief of Nov. 7. 

The greater part of these Constitutions have 
reference either to personal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by suggesting suitable 
exercises as an aid to the observance of the three 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty ; or they 
refer to the sanctification of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new members into the Order, mode 
of dress, etc. ; and, finally, others concern the ad- 
ministration of the Order. 

With regard to this last the following are some 
of the rules: — The General Superior of the Con- 
gregation is elected by suffrage. His office lasts 
three years, but he may be re-elected, though not 
more than once. All tne members of the Order owe 
him obedience, but at the same time every member 
may have recourse to him, since he is their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is composed of four 
Assistants, who are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. His usual residence 
was changed from Milan to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander VIII. (1690). The habit of 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re- 
sembling that of the regular clergy. Unlike the 
Jesuits and Theatines, they recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguishing characteristics are 
thus summed up by Currier ( History of Religious 
Orders , p. 363) : 

‘Besides the fast-days of the Church, these Religious fast on 
every Friday of the year, the two last days of Carnival, and 
from the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. They abstain 
every Wednesday and observe a rigorous silence from the even- 
ing examination until after Matins the following day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme poverty, 
neither possessing revenues nor begging, but at a later period 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Besides the three vows, 
they bind themselves by a fourth, never to seek after dignities 
within or without the Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Order without the permission of the Pope. Their lay- 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial of five 
years/ 

The Congregation of the Bamabites, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
which until a few years ago were six, namely, the 
province of Lombardy ; that of Piedmont, which 
included Liguria ; the Roman province, which 
embraced Lazio, Umbria, and Emilia; and* the 
Neapolitan, the German, and Franco-Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominated as Superior of the houses which the 
province contains. Every house has its own 
Superior, who, like the General and Provincial 
Superiors, has a Council which he must consult on 
the affairs of his own particular administration. 
All Superiors are nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may he changed 
at the end of every year, or maybe re-elected after 
the termination of the three years. The General 
Chapter meets every three years in Rome. Several 
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of the members who compose it are elected by 
the local and provincial chapters. The General 
Chapter examines the affairs of the Order, nomi- 
nates or confirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general well-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The Barnabites, like all the great re- 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjection to the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

Literature. — F r. L. Barelli, Memorie dell ? origine fonda- 
zione avanzamenti eec. della Congregaz. de Chierici Regolari 
di S. Paolo , 2 vols., Bologna, 1703-1707; Ant. Gabuzio, 
Historia Congregat . Glerr. Regg. S. P. ab ejus primordiis ad 
initium scec. ccvi ., Rome, 1852 ; L. Ungarelli, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum e Congreg. Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli , vol. i. (the only 
one published), Rome, 1846 ; Pietro Grazioli, Prcestantium 
Virorum qui in Congregat. S. Pauli vulgo Barnabitarum 
memoria nostra Jloruerunt, Bologna, 1751 ; G. Colombo, Pro- 
fill biografki di insigni Barnabiti , Orema, 1870 ; Collezione di 
vite dei piu distinti religiosi della Congregazione dei Chier. RR. 
diS. Paolo detti Barnabiti, 20 vols., Milan, 1858-1862 ; Helyot, 
Histoire des ordres monastiques , iv. 100-116, 8 vols., Paris, 
1714-19 ; Currier, History of Religious Orders , pp. 360-363, 
New York, 1894 ; Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen der 
katholischen Rirche\ iii. 270-274, 3 vols., Paderborn, 1908; 
Sangermano, Description of the Burmese Empire, compiled 
chiefly from native Documents . . . and translated from his 
MS by William Tandy , Rome, 1833 (reprinted, Rangoon, 1885) ; 
Griffini, Della Vita di Monsignor Giovanni Maria Percoto , 
Udine, 1781. The continuation of the Bibliotheca of Ungarelli 
will shortly be published by the writer of this article. 

G. Boffito. 

BARODA. — i. Name and history. — The original 
form of the name Baroda is said to be Skr. Vato- 
dara ( vata , ‘banyan-tree/ udarct, ‘cavity 5 ) f in 
the heart of a banyan grove* ; according to others, 
it is based on the shape of the city, supposed to 
resemble a banyan leaf ; a local legend (BG vii. 
829) suggests a cult of this sacred tree. The name 
is given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in W. India. Other early names were 
Chandavati, ‘city of sandalwood 5 or ‘of the Jain 
king Chandan * ; V: Iravati or Vlrakshetra, ‘ land or 
field of heroes.* The State consists of various 
fragments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the troub- 
lous times which followed the Maratha occupation 
from A.D. 1705 onwards, and successive annexations 
and re-distributions in contests with the Maratha 
Peshwa and the British Government. The do- 
minions of the Gaikwar ( ‘ cowherd ’ ; cf. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central India, NINQ i. 154 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times part of the kingdom of Anhilvada, 
the capital of which is now represented by the 
ruins of Patau at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by the raids of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who sacked the temple of Dwarka (wh. 
see) in 1206, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ala-ud-din Khiljl m 1298. The present Maratha 
dynasty was founded by Pilaji Gaikwar (1721-32). 

2 . Statistics of religion.— -The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,692, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79*22 per cent.); 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8*54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9*02 per cent.) ; 
the balance (3*31 per cent.) being made up of J ains, 
Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin- 
dus, who form the vast majority of the population, 
about two-thirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Visnu, and the remainder are nearly equally 
divided between Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and Saktas, or worshippers of the Mother-god- 
desses. Among the two last classes there are few 
sub-sects, the divisions among the Saivas repre- 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external observances than 
upon doctrine ; and the Saktas, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘ right-hand * (Dakshina-margi) 
and ‘ left-hand * ( Vama-mdrgi), the former worship- 
ping their deities in public, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantrxk cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming sub-sects, of 


which eleven were recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, five worship Krishna (Krsna) in one or 
other of his manifestations ; four the demi-god 
Kama ; the Kabirpanthis are followers of Kablr, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.D. 1485-1512) ; 
and the Ganesapanthi are worshippers of Ganela 
or Ganpati, god of luck and remover of obstacles. 
This enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the sectarian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to the latest authority : 

‘ Though thus there are three principal sects in the Hindu 
religion prevalent in this State, the followers of neither are 
exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, hut are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It is only the bigoted 
of any one sect who despise the worshippers of deities other 
than their own. But only few such are found amongst the 
extremists' ( Census Report , 1901, i. 137). 

The Maratha ruling dynasty have brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Khan- 
doba, ‘ sword father,* the chief guardian deity of 
the KunbI caste, from which the Marathas have 
mainly sprung {BG xviii. pt. i. 290). Regarding 
this and similar gods Sir A. Lyall ( Asiatic Studies s , 
i. 30) writes : 

* These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, by examining the legends of their embodiment and appear- 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable living men not so very long 
ago.' 

3 . Hinduism. — In its public and private worship 
{pujd) the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the standard type. The public service care- 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
garded as unclean ; and even those of lower rank 
than the ‘twice-born* ( dvija ) are kept at a distance 
and are not allowed to touch the temple images. 
Each household, again, has its private deities, and 
the animistic basisof thefaithisshowninthe general 
cult of Sltala, the goddess of smallpox ; the sun 
and planets ; cows, bulls, serpents, and the mon- 
goose ( Herpestes mungo), the destroyer of noxious 
snakes ; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal {Ficus 
religiosa ), and the acacia; of stones representing 
Siva, Visnu, and Ganesa, and the conch-shell ; of 
jewellery and books of account ; and of arms carried 
by the military classes ( Census Hep. 1901, i. 122 ff.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts; 
vows (most of which are special to women) ; pil- 
grimages ; and the domestic rules of ritual {sam- 
shara ) prescribed for each stage of life-conception, 
birth, marriage, death. The chief holy places 
within the State are Dwarka (wh. see), Sidhpur, 
the place where obsequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother can most properly he per- 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(wh. see) in Bengal ; Bechr&ji, where a married 
woman of the Charan or herald caste has been 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is worshipped in the form of th e yoiti, 
or symbol of the female sex {BG vii. 609 ff.) ; and 
Karnall on the hanks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4 . Jains. — The J ains, though numerically weak, 
are important on account of their wealth and their 
lavish expenditure on temples, many of which are 
of recent construction ana examples of exquisite 
workmanship and decoration {Census Hep. 1901, i. 
149). 

5 . Animists. — The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest tracts, belong chiefly to the Gam.it, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dubla, and Chodhra tribes. Each of 
these has its special tribal deity, which is wor- 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
bhagatj or medicine-man, or in less important cases 
by the votary himself. One of these, KavSdio 
Dev, has no image or temple ; hut he is supposed 
to live in a gloomy ravine ; another, one of the 
Mother-goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the tiger, alligator, and various 
Mothers who repel disease are worshipped, the 
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children. Father Cesati with a companion re- 
paired to Cochin-China with the title of ‘vicar 
apostolic, 5 and Father Galehi with some others went 
into the Indian kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, where 
they all afterwards concentrated themselves. The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en- 
trusted to the Barnahit.es by Benedict xiv. in' 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one suffered martyrdom) until the sup- 
pression of the religious orders (Bala, op. cit. p. 284). 

The history of this mission is recorded in the Description of 
tfm Bur mem Empire by the Bamabite missionary Sangerm&no. 
who laboured in Burma in 1783-1898 <d. 1819). After Galehi 
went to Syriam (then the chief port of Pegu) in 1721, a number 
of other missionaries came about 1728, meeting with such 
success that Benedict xrv. appointed a vicar apostolic. Many 
churches were built— -at Syriam were a house and church, a 
college for 40 students, and an orphanage for girls ; at Ava a 
church ; at Pegu a church and house ; at Monla a church, 
presbytery, and college, with 6 churches in the environs of the 
city and 2 churches In Subarea ; at Chi&m-sua-rocea 6 churches ; 
at Rangoon a church, a house, an orphan-school, and a convent. 
In 1745 the Vicar Apostolic Galizia and two priests were 
treacherously murdered, and the mission languished until 1749, 
when Fr, Nerini, who had been forced by the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow befell the 
mission at the capture of Syriam in 1758, when Nerini was 
kill'd. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
activity until 1832, when the religious orders were suppressed 
by Napoleon ill, Among the Barnabite scholars attached to 
tail mission special mention is due Fr. Pereoto (d. at Ava, 
Dec. 12, 1778), who is recorded to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, and also to have 
made Burmese versions of Genesis, Tobit, Matthew, the 
Gospels, the Mass, anti prayers and catechisms. 


At that ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few conspicuous members ; and, not 
to mention Cardinal Gerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher, Fathers Quadrapani 
(ascetic writer), Paolo Frisi and Francesco de 
Eegi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead but a few years, it numbered among its 
members Father Francesco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pius VII. In hie imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lambruschini (1776-1854), 
who was afterwards archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianchi, 
who has recently been beatified ; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal ft 1851) ; Fathers Stanislao Tomba (+ 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda <f 1843), who were 
made bishops, the former of Forll, the latter of 
Assisi; and Fathers Felice and Gaetano De Vecehi 
(ascetics), Ermenegildo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(scientists), Antonio Grand! (orator and poet), 
Giuseppe Raeagni and Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien- 
tists), and others. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church : 
Alessandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and afterwards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (f 1592); Carlo Bascapfe, bishop of 
Novara (f 1615) ; Juste Gudrin, prince and bishop 
of Genoa ; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin; 
Giacomo Morigia, archbishop of Florence and 
afterwards Cardinal ; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro ; Giovanni Maria Pereoto, bishop of Mosul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu ; Pio Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modruss in Croatia ; 
and, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tomielli (annalist); Reden to Baranzano (1590- 
1622 ; scientist) ; the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(ascetic writer) ; Bartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual) ; Dominique De la Motte, Maurice Arpaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians) ; Remi Montmeslier, 
Gabriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Champigny, Tom- 
xnaso Rovere (Rotarius), Salvatore Corticelli (gram- 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, etc. 

Commencing with the year 1865, missions were 
established in Sweden and Norway by Father Paul 
Stub (f 1892 at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
by other Fathers (More, Tondini, Almerici). In 
Belgium the Bamabites opened a house in 1886 at 


Mouscron, and another in Brussels in 1895 ; while, 
on the expulsion of all * religious 5 from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnabites sought refuge 
in Great Britain. In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missions in Brazil. At present the Barnabites, 
who number almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 5 in Austria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium. 

3. Constitutions. — The Constitutions, or Statutes, 
of the Barnabites, of which the first nucleus is 
traceable back to the founder Zacearia, and of 
which a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive nntil 1579 
( Constitutions s Clerr . Begg. S. Pauli Decollati libris 
quattuor distinctm , Milan, 1579 ; other editions, 
Milan, 1617 ; Naples, 1829 ; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the examination made of them by S. Carlo 
Borromeo and their approval by the General 
Chapter, they finally had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory XIII. by his Brief of Nov. 7. 

The greater part of these Constitutions have 
reference either to personal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by suggesting suitable 
exercises as an aid to the observance of the three 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty ; or they 
refer to the sanctification of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new members into the Order, mode 
of dress, etc. ; and, finally, others concern the ad- 
ministration of the Order, 

With regard to this last the following are some 
of the rules; — The General Superior or the Con- 
gregation is elected by suffrage. His office lasts 
three years, but he may be re-elected, though not 
more than once. All tne members of the Order owe 
him obedience, but at the same time every member 
may have recourse to him, since he is their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is composed of four 
Assistants, who are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. His usual residence 
was changed from Milan to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander vni. (1690). The habit of 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re- 
sembling that of the regular clergy. Unlike the 
Jesuits and Theatines, they recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguishing characteristics are 
thus summed up by Currier {History of Religious 
OrderSy p. 363) : 

‘Besides the fast-days of the Church, these Religious fast on 
every Friday of the year, the two last days of Carnival, and 
from the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. They abstain 
every Wednesday and observe a rigorous silence from the even- 
ing examination until after Matins the following day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme poverty, 
neither possessing revenues nor begging, but at a later period 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Besides the three vows, 
they bind themselves by a fourth, never to Seek after dignities 
within or without the Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Order without the permission of the Pope. Their lay- 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial of five 
years/ 

The Congregation of the Bamabites, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
which until a few years ago were six, namely, the 
province of Lombardy ; that of Piedmont, which 
included Liguria; the Roman province, which 
embraced Lazio, Umbria, and Emilia; and‘ the 
Neapolitan, the German, and Franeo-Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominated as Superior of the houses which the 
province contains. Every house has its own 
Superior, who, like the General and Provincial 
Superiors, has a Council which he must consult on 
the affairs of his own particular administration. 
All Superiors are nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may he changed 
at the end of every year, or maybe re-elected after 
the termination of the three years. The General 
Chapter meets every three years in Rome. Several 
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of the members who compose it are elected by 
the local and provincial chapters. The General 
Chapter examines the affairs of the Order, nomi- 
nates or confirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general well-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The Barnabites, like all the great re- 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjection to the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

Literature. — Fr. L. Barelli, Memorie dell * origine fonda - 
zione avanzamenti ecc. della Congregaz. de Ckienci Regolari 
di S. Paolo , 2 vols., Bologna, 1703-1707; Ant. Gabuzio, 
Historia Congregate Clerr. Regg. S. P. ab ejus primordiis ad 
initium scbc. xvi., Rome, 1852 ; L. U ngarelli, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum e Congreg. Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli , vol. i. (the only 
one published), Rome, 1846 ; Pietro Grazioli, Prcestantium 
Virorum qui in Congregat. S. Pauli vulgo Barnabitarum 
memoria nostra Jloruerunt , Bologna, 1751 ; G. Colombo, Pro- 
fill biografici di insigni Barnabiti , Crema, 1870 ; Collezione di 
vite dei piu distinti religiosi della Congregazione dei Chier. RR. 
di S. Paolo detti Barnabiti, 20 vols., Milan, 1858-1862 ; Helyot, 
Eistoire des ordres monastiques , iv. 100-116, 8 vols., Paris, 
1714-19 ; Currier, History of Religious Orders , pp. 360-363, 
New York, 1894 ; Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen der 
katholischen Kirche'\ iii. 270-274, 3 vols., Paderborn, 1908; 
Sangermano, Description of the Burmese Empire , compiled 
chiefly from native Documents . . . and translated from his 
MS. by William Tandy \ Rome, 1833 (reprinted, Rangoon, 1885) ; 
GrifSni, Della Vita di Monsignor Giovanni Maria Percoto , 
Udine, 1781. The continuation of the Bibliotheca of Ungarelli 
will shortly be published by the writer of this article. 

G. Boffito. 

BARODA. — i. Name and history. — The original 
form of the name Baroda is said to be Skr. Vato- 
dara ( vata , c banyan- tree/ udara, ‘cavity’) * in 
the heart of a banyan grove ’ ; according to others, 
it is based on the shape of the city, supposed to 
resemble a banyan leaf ; a local legend {BG vii. 
829) suggests a cult of this sacred tree. The name 
is given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in W. India. Other early names were 
Chandavati, * city of sandalwood ’or ‘of the Jain 
king Chandan ’ ; v iravati or Virakshetra, ‘ land or 
field of heroes/ The State consists of various 
fragments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the troub- 
lous times which followed the Maratha occupation 
from A.D. 1705 onwards, and successive annexations 
and re-distributions in contests with the Maratha 
Peshwa and the British Government. The do- 
minions of the Gaikwar ( * cowherd’ ; cf. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central India, NINQ i. 154 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times part of the kingdom of Anhilvada, 
the capital of which is now represented by the 
ruins of Patan at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by the raids of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who sacked the temple of Dw&rka (wh. 
see) in 1206, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1298. The present Maratha 
dynasty was founded by Pilaji Gaikwar (1721-32). 

2 . Statistics of religion.— The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,692, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79*22 per cent.); 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8*54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9*02 per cent.) ; 
the balance (3*31 per cent.) being made up of J ains, 
Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin- 
dus, who form the vast majority of the population, 
about two-thirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Vi§nu, and the remainder are nearly equally 
divided between Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and Saktas, or worshippers of the Mother-god- 
desses. Among the two last classes there are few 
sub-sects, the divisions among the Saivas repre- 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external observances than 
upon doctrine ; ana the Saktas, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘ right-hand ’ [DaTcshina-mdrgi) 
and ‘ left-hand ’ ( Vdma-mdrgi ), the former worship- 
ping their deities in public, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantrik cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming sub-sects, of 


which eleven were recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, five worship Krishna (Krsna) in one or 
other of his manifestations ; four the demi-god 
Rama ; the Kabirpanthis are followers of Kablr, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.D. 1485-1512) ; 
and the Ganesapanthi are worshippers of Ganesa 
or Ganpati, god of luck and remover of obstacles. 
This enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the sectarian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to the latest authority : 

‘Though thus there are three principal sects in the Hindu 
religion prevalent in this State, the followers of neither are 
exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, but are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It is only the bigoted 
of any one sect who despise the worshippers of deities other 
than their own. But only few such are found amongst the 
extremists’ ( Census Report , 1901, i. 137). 

The Maratha ruling dynasty have brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Khan- 
doba, ‘ sword father/ the chief guardian deity of 
the KunbI caste, from which the Marathas have 
mainly sprung {BG xviii. pt. i. 290). Regarding 
this and similar gods Sir A. Lyall {Asiatic Studies 2 , 
i. 30) writes : 

* These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, by examining the legends of their embodiment and appear- 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable living men not so very long 
ago.’ 

3. Hinduism, — In its public and private worship 
[pujd) the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the standard type. The public service care- 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
garded as unclean ; and even those of lower rank 
than the ‘twice-born’ {cfoija) are kept at a distance 
and are not allowed to touch the temple images. 
Each household, again, has its private deities, and 
the animistic basis of the faith is shown in the general 
cult of Sltala, the goddess of smallpox ; the sun 
and planets ; cows, bulls, serpents, and the mon- 
goose {Herpestes munao), the destroyer of noxious 
snakes ; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal {Ficus 
religiosa\ and the acacia ; of stones representing 
Siva, Visnu, and Ganesa, and the conch-shell ; of 
jewellery and books of account ; and of arms carried 
by the military classes {Census Bep. 1901, i. 122 ff.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts; 
vows (most of which are special to women) ; pil- 
grimages ; and the domestic rules of ritual {sam- 
skara ) prescribed for each stage of life— conception, 
birth, marriage, death. The chief holy places 
within the State are Dwarka (wh. see), Sidhpnr, 
the place where obsequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother can most properly be per- 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(wh. see) in Bengal; Bechr&ji, where a married 
woman of the Charan or herald caste has been 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is worshipped in the form of the yoni, 
or symbol of the female sex {BG vii. 609 ff.) ; and 
Karnall on the banks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4. Jains. — The Jains, though numerically weak, 
are important on account of their wealth and their 
lavish expenditure on temples, many of which are 
of recent construction ana examples of exquisite 
workmanship and decoration {Census Bep. 1901, i. 
149). 

5. Animists. — The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest tracts, belong chiefly to the Gamit, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dubla, and Chodhra tribes. Each of 
these has its special tribal deity, which is wor- 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
bhagat , or medicine-man, or in less important cases 
by the votary himself. One of these, KavSdio 
Dev, has no image or temple ; but he is supposed 
to live in a gloomy ravine ; another, one of the 
Mother-goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the tiger, alligator, and various 
Mothers who repel disease are worshipped, the 
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ritual being like that common to the other N. 
Dra vidian (wh, see) tribes (ib. L 155 if.). 

6 . Parsis. — One of the chief sacred places of the 
Parsis is Navsari, which they occupied in a.d. 
1142, after leaving their first settlement at Sanjan. 
Here they have erected numerous tire-temples, and 
towers of silence for the exposure ot the dead. 
Here burns the sacred tire, which they claim to 
have brought with them from Persia {EG vii. 566 ff.; 
Dosabh&i Pramji Karaka, Mist of the Parsis , 1884, 
L 37 ; Modi, A Few Events in the Early History of 
the Parsis, Bombay, 1905). 

7 . Christians. — The increase in the number of 
Christians, due to missionary work among the forest 
tribes and to the establishment of orphanages dur- 
ing the recent famines and plague epidemics, is 
noteworthy. The community which in 1872 num- 
bered 313 had in 1901 increased to 7691. 

I*tT Eli ATI 1 ? iis. — J . A. Dalai, Ctww Report, 1901, vol. xviii. 
of Report# 0 / the Census of India ; F. A. H. Elliott, Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol viL, 1883; J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 1813 ; 
A , K. Forbes, lids Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Gmiemi®, 1878* .For the early Muhammadan history see 
Elliot* Dawson, Hist, of India, 1860-77 ; Sir E, C. Bayley, 
L&mi Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat. 1880; J, Grant 
Duff, History of the Maheattm*, 1873. W, CROOK E. 

BARSOM (Ay* barmnan). — * Barsom * is the 
name given at the present day to a collection of 
small metal -wire rod* (tai)~~ used in the chief cere- 
monies of the Parsis — representing the cut stems 
of a plant which can no longer be identified. The 
number of the rods varies, according to the ritual 
in which they are used ; the lowest permissible 
number seems to have been three, while the 
numbers five, seven, and nine are also mentioned. 
The mini her now varies between five and thirty- 
three. These small rods, as used to-day, are bound 
together with a girdle formed of a date leaf or 
leaves. For the particular ceremonial recitals in 
which they are used see Hang’s Essays, p. 396 ft'., and 
Barm eate ter, Le Zend-Avesta, L p. Ixxiii. f,; see 
also there the description of the detailed operations 
with which their use is accompanied. It may be 
mentioned that the barsom is frequently sprinkled 
with the holy water (zaodra, star), ana with the 
consecrated milk in the yasna , or chief ceremony. 

The number thirty-three shows that the rods 
represent, even yet, most sacred objects and 
personified ideas, for that number is especially 
mentioned in Yasna i. 10, iii. 12 , as applying 
to the ratm of the yasna ceremony. What 
these special ideas originally were is no longer 
clearly defined. But, reasoning from the origin 
of their application, we may readily arrive 
at their significance. Few doubt that we have 
in the barsom (baresman) a form of barezti , Yedic 
Skr. barhis, the ‘ straw cushion ’ upon which the 
gods of the Veda were supposed to sit, as they 
descended in response to the sacrifice, and upon 
which also offerings to them were spread— and 
this at a time when the ancestors of the present 
Indian deva- worshippers and of the Ahura- ( Asura -) 
worshippers were one and the same people, and 
when * veda* and 4 A vesta ’ were blended in some 
now lost name for the one common holy lore. 
Several points are in favour of this, apart from the 
etymology: chiefly the word ‘spread/ which is 
used of the barsom as of the Yedic bar his. The 
rod- twigs, indeed, are hardly 4 spread * now, except 
upon the mah-ru (a sort of rack with two crescents 
for supports), the moon-faced stand upon which 
they, for the most part, rest. But the bar his was 
and is ‘ spread 5 as ‘ straw 5 ; compare the passage 
in Herodotus (i 132), where he describes, if some- 
what loosely, the offering of a Persian Mazda- 
worshipper : ‘He “spreads” [the verb used is 
farowdatjeir] the softest grass he can get, and places 
the pieces of flesh upon it/ (This item, by the 


way, is one of many which show how widely 
this form of worship was diffused in Persia, and 
iiow long it had been implanted there, seeing that 
the Greeks could speak of it so familiarly as be- 
longing to Persia in general, and not merely to a 
province of it. See also the Inscriptions of Darius 
at Behistun, etc., where Auramazcla is regularly 
mentioned as the God of all the Empire ‘ who made 
this earth and yon heaven.’*) 

The harsmn is, and was then, a sacred object 
frequently used in the holiest sacrificial cere- 
monies, especially in the celebration of the main 
Sacrificial Service, in the course of which the Gathas 
were sung without curtailment. It must therefore 
be understood by all serious Parsi worshippers to 
represent something of the most sacred character ; 
and on closer examination it may recall at times 
the entire throng of personified ideas which we 
might, with some reason, describe as ‘godlets/ 
whose worship, however, when sincere, did not 
in any conceivable sense approach idolatry, but 
was a mere sacrificial reverence. Further, all the 
symbolic rods were united by the sacred ‘ girdle/ 
as if to express the thought of oneness. And 
when we press our inquiries a little further, we see 
that the barsom with its uses is but the persistence 
of an original idea which was dear to the Indo- 
Iranian peoples while as yet they were undivided. 

Avesta and Pahlavi literatures add a number of 
details concerning the barsom, for which some 
similar plant might be substituted ( Yas . xxii. 3). 
In conjunction with the ‘libation 5 ( zaoBra ), it is 
used in calling Ahura Mazda and all other sacred 
beings, to whom it, with other holy objects, is 
duly consecrated [Yas. iv. ; Visp. xi. 2), to the 
sacrifice {Yas. ii., which bears the special name of 
Barsam YaSt ; cf. Yas. xxii. ; Visp. ii.) ; an im- 
portant part of the worship of Ahura Mazda is 
that ‘ one should offer barsom an aMa long, a yava 
(grain ?) broad 5 ( Vend . xix. 19) ; and it is also used 
in the $rd§ Darien , which grants to the soul of the 
dead the protection of Sraosha on its passage to 
the future life {Yas. iii.). Sraosha was, indeed, 
‘ the first who spread forth the barsom, both of 
three twigs, and of five twigs, and of seven twigs, 
and of nine twigs [the Pahlavi commentary on 
Nirangistan xc. raising the number of twigs to 
551], (reaching) both to the knee and to the mid- 
leg, for both the worship and the prayer and the 
ropitiation and the glorification of the Amesha 
pentas 5 {Yas. Ivii. 6), and the offering of barsom 
to the sacred fire is one of the acts which bring 
the blessing of that element ( Yas. IxiL 9). The 
barsom is numbered among the sacred beings and 
objects to which sacrifice is offered {Yas. Ixxi. 23) 
and which are invoked zo be present at the 
sacrifice ( Visp. x. 2), besides having obedience to 
them solemnly inculcated (Visp. xii 3). The 
barsom is among the offerings to be made by the 
* Aryan lands 5 to Tishtrya ( Yt. viii. 58) ; with it 
Haoma offered sacrifice to Mithra (Yt. x. 88), who, 
if a pious priest sacrifices with barsom, bestows 
blessings on him who employs the sacerdotal 

* [The barsom is also alluded to at least thrice by other Greek 
writers : Strabo, p. 730, rots 5’ einuSds voiovmtt [sc* ot Mayot] 
vrobvv xpovov pafiSuiP fMvptKtPtov Xeirroav 84<rfxi)P icarexot-res ; 
Dinon, as quoted by the scholiast on Nicander’s Theriaca, 613, 
xai rovs udj/rets Mi?Sous pdjSfio is fxavT«vea0cu , ; and the Acts 

of St. Sira , Rom., May, iv. 17. 6 (written in the^ reign of 
Chosroes II., d. 628), rd £uAa 81 ipayeverev Kara, rijp rov 
Zwpod<rrpov 8 a(.fxovtd> 8 y) iTapdSocriv. It is likewise mentioned by 
Armenian and Syriac writers (as by Eznik, Against the Sects , 
tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, pp. 92, 97 ; Hoffmann, Ausziige aus 
syr. Akten pers. At arty ret, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 94, 111). It 
should furthermore be noted that many scholars (e.g. Pinches, 
DB iv. 629) see in the words of Ezk 8*7, ‘and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose, * an allusion to the barsom. Herein they 
are probably right (for an opposing view see Toy, EBi ii. 1460), 
and it may also be suggested, at least tentatively, that the 
*l| mb], ‘twigs of a strange one (i.e. of a foreign god)/ of Is 17*® 
may likewise refer to the barsom.— L. H. G.] 
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mediator (Yt. x. 137-139) ; and, in turn, barsom is 
among the offerings to be made to Haoma ( Yas. 
xxv. 3). Even Ahura Mazda, who did sacrifice 
with it to Vayu, the Wind {Yt. xv. 2), and to Ashi. 
Righteousness ( Yt. xvii. 61), comes swiftly to one 
whose offering includes the barsom {Yt. xii. 2-3), 
and with it the Fravashis (q.v.) must be invoked 
{Yt. xiii. 27). In like manner it is used in sacrifice 
to the sun ( Nyayi§ i. 16), the fire {Yas. lxii. 1), 
Mithra and Rama Hvastra ( /end. iii. 1), and 
Anahita {Yt. v. 98, 126-127), as well as at the 
Rapithwina, or midday sacrifice (Af ring an iv. 5-7). 
So great, indeed, is the virtue of a single offering 
of barsom, as of a single offering of wood for 
the sacred fire, that by it the just is exalted and 
the Druj (the demon of evil) is weakened, Asha 
(Righteousness) is increased, and ad the just are 
borne to Paradise {Fragments of Tahmuras, xxiv.). 

Turning to the Avesta ritual concerning the 
barsom, we observe that the corrupt passage Ya&t 
xv. 55 seems to imply that it should be gathered 
after dawn but before full daylight. He who has 
carried a corpse alone must remain thirty paces 
from the barsom ( Vend. iii. 15-17 ; cf. Sdyast Id - 
Sdyast ii. 18), and a menstruous woman or one 
suffering from leucorrhea must keep Jhalf that 
distance (Vend. xvi. 4; cf. Sdyast la-Sdyast iii. 
10-11, 20, 32-33 ; Sad Bar lxviii. 14), while cut- 
tings of the hair and nails must be buried the 
latter space away (Vend. xvii. 4). The barsom 
must be removed from a house in which either a 
human being or a dog (a sacred animal in Zoro- 
astrianism) has died (vend. v. 39-40), though in 
the purification of a house, after the expiration of 
the proper period of mourning, which varies accord- 
ing to tne degree of kinship, the barsom plays an 
important r61e ( Vend. xii. Iff.). Barsom may not 
be carried along a road over which the corpse of a 
human being or a dog has been borne until the 
path has been duly purified (Vend, xviii. 14-22), 
and milk drawn from a cow that has eaten of such 
a corpse may not be used in connexion with the 
barsom within a year after such an act ( Vend. vii. 
77). Prosperity shuns the place where a heretic 
(aSemaoya) dwells, until he is slain and sacrifice is 
offered to Sraosha for three days and three nights 
with barsom, fire, and haoma (Vend. ix. 56-57). 
Among the penalties for killing an otter (udra) are 
the binding of 10,000 bundles of barsom and the 
presentation of barsom to ‘holy men/ i.e. priests 
(Vend. xiv. 4, 8), while 1000 bundles must be tied 
up by him who has had intercourse with a men- 
struous woman or one suffering from leucorrhea 
( Vend, xviii. 72). If a libation be poured into the 
barsom or the sacred fire, it becomes operative/ for 
the victory of the non- Aryan lands 9 ( Nlrangistdn 
lxviii.), and the binding of the barsom is one of 
the most important parts of the sacrifice ( Nlrang . 
lx.). For a variety of ritual prescriptions relating 
to the barsom, reference may be made to Nlrang. 
(ed. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta iii., and Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana,^ Bombay, 1894) lxix.- 
Ixx., lxxiv., Ixxix., xcvii. ff. (although the greater 
part of the text of the last passage is so corrupt 
in its present form as to defy translation) ; Sdyast 
la-Sdyast viii. 18; Dadistan-i Dlmk xliii. 4-5, 
xlviii. 17 ; Epistles of Mdnu&ihar iii. 13 ; Darme- 
steter, Le Zend-Avesta i. 398, 407. 

According to Pahlavi literature, the evils of the 
last times will be such that the barsom may be 
arranged in the very house of the dead (Bahram 
Yt. ii. 36), although the righteous man will still 
strew it, even if he cannot do it /as in the reign 
of King Vistasp 9 (Bahram Yt. ii. 58 ; for other 
eschatological data connected with the barsom see 
Bahram Yt. iii. 29, 37). The barsom might be 
consecrated by women ( Sdyast Id-Say ast x. 35). 
Faulty consecration was, however, possible if the 


barsom had too many twigs, or was cut from an 
improper plant, or was held toward the north, the 
region of the demons ( Sdyast la-Sdyast xiv. 2), an 
intentional substitution of such improper barsom 
being a very serious sin (Blnkart VIII. xliv. 65). 
The barsom was a powerful agent against all 
demons, fiends, wizards, and witches (Dina-i- 
Mdlndg l-Khrat Ivii. 28) ; it played a part ‘on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of war 9 (Blnkart viii. 
xx vi. 24) ; and it is particularly interesting to 
note that a distinct barsom- ordeal (baresmok-varih) 
was known (Blnkart viii. xix. 38, xx. 12, 66), 
although no details are given concerning it. 

The barsom is also mentioned in the Persian 
Sah-Ndmah , which records that King Bahram 
Gur and his bride were met by a Zoroastrian priest 
bearing barsom in his hand, and also that Yazdi- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, asked the miller who 
gave him shelter in flight for a bundle of barsom 
that he might say grace before eating (Pizzi, II 
Libro del re, Turin, 1886-88, vi. 465, viii. 442), a 
custom to which allusion is also made elsewhere 
(Rehatsek, JBASBo xiii. 88). It is possible that 
the five-twigged barsom is represented on a coin 
of Bahram II. (276-293), which shows two figures 
on opposite sides of a fire altar, one of the men 
holding the ‘ ring of sovereignty 9 and the other 
the object in question (Dorn, Collection de mon- 
naies sassanides de feu le lieutenant-general J. de 
Bartholomaei, i., St. Petersburg, 1873, pi. iv. No. 
13). In modern times, as has already been noted, 
the barsom in India is ritually represented by 
small wire rods ; but in Kirman, Anquetil du Perron 
(Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 532) records the use 
of twigs of the pomegranate, tamarind, or date- 
tree ; and at the present time ‘ in Yezd the tama- 
risk bush is used to form this bundle, and it is 
bound with a slender strip of bark from the mul- 
berry tree, probably in exactly the same manner 
as it was m Zoroaster’s day, 9 brass rods being 
substituted only in winter or at other times when 
it is impossible to obtain living branches (Jackson, 
Persia Fast and Present, New York, 1906, p. 369 f. 
and plate). See also Yasna. 

Literature.— Oldenberg - , Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, 
pp. 31, 342 ff. ; Haug, Essays on the Pams®, London, 1884, 
p. 396 ff. ; Wilson, Parsi Religion , Bombay, 1843, p. 231; 
Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien , Berlin, 1863, pp. 223, 
276 ; and other works mentioned in the article. 

L. H. Mills and Louis H. Gray. 

BARTER. — Barter is the name given to the 
simple and elementary form of traffic in which 
goods are directly offered in exchange for goods. 
An article upon barter is from one point of view 
an essay on the functions of money and the incon- 
venience of its absence, since barter is that form of 
exchange in which money is not employed as the 
intermediary of trading. Barter was the primitive 
mode of doing business before a measure of value 
or a common medium of exchange was devised. 
In such a set of conditions there are manifest 
difficulties ; without a common denominator it is 
not easy to compare the values of the articles 
exchanged or to arrive at an economic principle of 
bargaining. In any particular exchange the two 
parties must adjust their contract by their re- 
spective wants for each other’s commodity and 
the desire of each to part with his own superfluities. 
Thus the fisherman would need to measure his fish 
against the potatoes of the gardener at one moment 
and the bread of the baker at another, and so on 
round the whole circle of his purchases. It is 
obvious that a system of exchange so elementary 
and so casual must belong to a primitive period of 
society. A very slight advance in the methods of 
production, in separation of employments, and in 
traffic would inevitably lead to the use of a medium 
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some substance would be adopted for the double 
purpose, which all would willingly receive in ex- 
change for their own commodities, and which 
could in turn be parted with easily for others. 
The thing selected to serve these utilities in any 
community would be in the first place something 
much in common demand for its service or its 
attractiveness, and such a substance would have 
certain qualities of durability and approximate 
stability which would recommend it. The article 
adopted would vary with the locality. The various 
stages in this early employment of a primitive 
money need not be here pursued ; by degrees the 
more essential qualities of good money would 
emerge, and thus the currency of modern times 
would be gradually evolved. See art. Money, 

The term barter or truck is more usually applied 
to the exchange of articles for use ; the term pur- 
chase suggests" the employment of money and buy- 
ing for future sale or commerce. The Old Testa- 
ment supplies a good example of a transaction by 
payment in kind or barter. In 1 K 5 wf * we read 
that Hiram king of Tyre 1 gave Solomon cedar trees 
and fir trees according to all his desire/ and that 
* Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 measures of wheat for 
food to his household and 20 measures of pure oil/ 

Many forms of barter still exist in highly 
civilized communities ; the domestic servant barters 
her services for food, housing, and a, sum of money ; 
the farm labourer is often paid partly in kind, by 
the use of a cottage, a garden, supply of milk, 
butter, etc. , and partly by money wages. If we con- 
sider real wages, i.e. what money wages will buy, 
we see that in reality labour is exchanged for a 
supply of necessaries and comforts. In modem 
times we find some publications such as The Ex- 
change and Mart , which revive the old form of 
barter by advertising certain articles for sale and 
stating the articles desired in exchange for them. 
Private individuals, like schoolboys, often practise 
barter ; and bits of furniture, old garments, and 
even plots of land are exchanged for other de- 
sirable thin®. 

In uncivilized countries barter is widely prev- 
alent. Stanley in his journeys through Africa 
took quantities of cloth, brass rods, etc., with 
which to purchase food ; similarly cargoes of old 
rifles, knives, bottles, powder, etc., have been sent 
to some places to be exchanged for the natural 
products of the country. 

Under a system of barter there is a difficulty in 
securing mutuality of wants, or what Jevons called 
4 the double coincidence of exchange/ viz., that 
each party shall desire that which the other offers. 
Again, barter requires each article to be measured 
in terms of every other article of traffic, necessi- 
tating a separate bargain for each, and consequently 
a large and varied list of the ratios of exchange. 
A further drawback is the impossibility in some 
case® of dividing Hie article or of fractional 
payments; the pig or the rifle must be ex- 
changed for something which is deemed an exact 
equivalent. 

Competition (g*v.) has little play under barter. 
The mode of exchange is not such as can supply a 
market and give a market value. It is usually a 
case of a single exchange in which the values are 
determined by the individual wants and capacities 
of the two parties to the exchange. 

The evolution of trade was from barter to money 
purchases. Modem trade tends to revert to a 
refined form of barter by the employment of paper 
substitutes for money currency ; promises, credit 
documents, and what is called * representative 
money * take the place of coin. The highly organ- 
ized systems of Banking and the Clearing House 
have provided a mechanism which in effect reduces 
much of trade and commerce to barter, while pre- 


serving a measure of value and a reserve of the 
standard for reference and for use in emergency. 

And if home trade has been reduced mainly to 
barter again, much more has foreign commerce. 
Imports pay for exports ; goods and services are the 
only ultimate means of buying goods and services 
from other countries. Their values are expressed 
in terms of money, but the actual exchange is 
effected almost without the passage of a coin. The 
foreign trade of Great Britain, amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 a year (or nearly £25 per head 
of her population), is transacted with the trans- 
mission of a very trivial sum in gold. 

Imports and exports are balanced against each 
other by means of bills, and the mechanism of the 
money market enables the exchange of these in- 
struments of credit representing debts to accom- 
plish the equalization of the debts. The operations 
become a vast series of barter transactions, reduced 
to simplicity by the ingenious arrangements of a 
highly organized commercial system. 

under this refined system of trading no parti- 
cular parcel of goods is exchanged for any other 
particular parcel of goods, but each is represented 
by a bill. These bills are exchanged, i.e. bought 
and sold freely, by the persons doing business in 
the different countries, so that the equation is 
ultimately secured. The settlements need not be, 
nor are they, direct. Each country need not 
balance its accounts for goods with each of its 
customer countries so as to equalize their actual 
imports and exports to one another. But country 
A may pay its debts to country B by a bill upon C, 
just as is done by merchants at home. By this 
system of foreign ‘exchanges bills become an article 
of commerce ; and, following the law of supply and 
demand, they rise and fall in value, and are a 
means of regulating commerce and equalizing sales 
and purchases all over the world. 

Thus trade which started with simple exchange 
by barter has come, under a highly complex civiliza- 
tion and a world- wide commerce, to be once more 
only barter of a very refined kind, after passing 
through many stages and degrees of money pur- 
chase. Much the greater part of the business of 
nations is accomplished without the actual employ- 
ment of money at all, except as a unit of measure- 
ment and a reserve force hidden away in the strong 
rooms of banks. 

Literature.-— Jevons, Money (Lond. 1876) ; Bastable, Theory 
of International Trade (Dublin, 1887) ; Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, Note on ‘ Barter ' (Lond. 1907). 

G. Abmitage-Smith. 

BASIL.— See Cappadocian Theology. 

BASILIDES, BASILIDIANS.— i. Sources. 
— Basilides was one of the most famous Gnostic 
teachers in the 2nd century. We are told by 
Epiphanius (JE Tcer. xxiii. 1) tnat he was a fellow- 
pupil of Saturnilus in the school of Menander, at 
Antioch. This statement has been largely accepted, 
though it is by no means certain that Epiphanius 
had any trustworthy information on the subject. 
It Is quite as likely to be simply an inference of 
his own from the fact that Saturnilus and Basilides 
are coupled by Irenaeus (I. xxiv. 1), who, however, 
says that Saturnilus put forward his system in 
Syria, but Basilides in Alexandria. Apart from 
the reference in the Acts of Archelaus (c. 55 in 
Routh, Bel. Sac . v. 196) to his preaching among 
the Persians, to be discussed later, we nave no 
evidence for any activity outside Egypt. Possibly 
Epiphanius, who visited Egypt, had some warrant 
for his account of the places outside Alexandria 
where Basilides worked. The same uncertainty 
surrounds the date of his activity, but we shall 
probably be safe in accepting the usual view (cf. 
Clem. Strom . vii. 106) that His work fell mainly 
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within the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138).* He 
claimed to have received his doctrine from the 
Apostle Peter through Glaucias (Clem. lx.). His 
chief disciple was his son Isidore. According to 
Hippoly tus {Philos, vii. 20), they asserted that 
Matthias communicated to them a doctrine which 
he had received from Christ. They also appealed 
apparently to Zoroastrian authorities. Basilides 
wrote a work entitled Exegetica> that is, 4 Exposi- 
tions/ in 24 books {Strom, iv. 88; Euseb. HE 
iv. 7. 7). This was apparently an exposition of 
the Gospels. We learn from Origen {Horn. 1 in 
Luc.) that he wrote a Gospel. It is extremely 
unlikely that Origen with his facilities for in- 
formation should be mistaken upon this point. 
From the fragments which are preserved to us, 
we may infer that Basilides probably commented 
on the First, Third, and Fourth Evangelists, 
possibly also on Mark ; and it is by no means 
unlikely that he based his commentary on his own 
compilation from the Gospels. He is also said to 
have written incantations and odes ; but these are 
entirely lost. His son Isidore wrote several works 
— first, a treatise on Ethics, which, perhaps, is 
identical with the Parcenetics mentioned by Epi- 
phanius (xxxii. 3) ; secondly, a treatise on the 
Parasitic Soul {Strom, ii. 113); and, thirdly, 
Expositions of the Prophet Parchor, which must 
have contained at least two books, since we have 
a quotation from the second {Strom, vi. 53). 

The problems which are presented to us by this 
school of Gnostics are of an exceptionally per- 
plexing and baffling kind. The accounts given of 
Basilides’ system are hopelessly irreconcilable, 
and the new evidence which has come to light has 
made the problem still more difficult. Before the 
publication of the Philosophumena of Hippolytus 
in 1851, the main sources of information were the 
account of the system in Irenseus’ great work 
against heresies, and the related accounts in later 
heresiologists ; information given by Eusebius con- 
cerning a refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor ; 
and some extracts from the works of Basilides and 
his son Isidore, given by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and the author of the Acts of Archelaus. 
Even these authorities were so difficult to reconcile, 
that Neander (followed by Gieseler) treated the 
account of Irenaeus as referring to a later develop- 
ment of the sect, and said that, were it not for 
the fact that Clement of Alexandria referred to 
the misconduct of later Basilidians in language 
similar to that employed by Irenaeus, we should 
be tempted to suspect that the Basilidians whom 
the latter describes had no connexion whatever 
with the founder. The discovery of the long lost 
Philosophumena or Refutation of all Heresies , now 
unanimously assigned to Hippolytus, introduced 
a new complication. Hippolytus gives an account 
of Basilides’ system which differs fundamentally 
from that of Irenaeus. The majority of scholars, 
including Jacobi, Uhlhorn, Baur, Moller, and 
Hort, accepted the new evidence. The attack on 
Hippolytus’ account was led by Hilgenfeld (see 
Literature at end of present art.), who received 
the very influential support of Lipsius, and at a 
later time of Harnack and other scholars. At 
present the tendency seems to be to regard the 
account of Hippolytus as valueless (except in 
isolated details) for the re-construction of Basilides’ 
own system. But the theory that Hippolytus was 
duped by a forgery seems to be losing ground, and 
the opinion prevails that the document he employed 
was a genuine Gnostic treatise circulated among 

* Ei Schwartz argues that we must take Basilides and Satur- 
nilus at least to the time of Trajan, probably earlier ( Ueber den 
Tod der Sokne Zebedaei , 1904, p. 20 f.). He thinks that, while we 
need not accept the Gnostic claims to possess a tradition from 
the Apostles, we may well distrust the ‘tendency’ chronology 
of their opponents. 


the later Basilidians. Finally, a new manuscript 
of the Acts of Archelaus , containing the complete 
Latin translation, was discovered by Traube a few 
years ago, and made accessible by C, H. Beeson 
in 1906 (‘Hegemonius,. Acta Archelai/ in Die gr. 
christl . Schrtftsteller in den ersten drei JoUhr- 
hunderten). The text we previously possessed 
broke off in the middle of an important extract 
from Basilides. The newly found manuscript 
completes the quotation. It should be added that 
the task of the scholar is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the texts are often corrupt, and, 
even where this is not the case, frequently not 
very intelligible. 

The view that the account of Hippolytus rested 
on a forgery was first suggested in 1885 by George 
Salmon in an article in Hermathena , entitled 4 The 
Cross Beferences in the Philosophumena/ In 
reading the work of Hippolytus he had often been 
struck by the coincidences between the various 
systems. These had, in fact, drawn the attention 
of earlier scholars; but Salmon thought them 
suspicious, and formulated a theory to account for 
them. This was that Hippolytus became known 
as a zealous purchaser of Gnostic documents, the 
demand created a supply, the unscrupulous dealer 
forged a certain number of treatises purporting to 
be documents of Gnostic schools, and these were 
eagerly purchased by the credulous bishop, who in 
this way included in his work accounts of systems 
which had never really existed. Attention was 
drawn to Salmon’s article by Harnack {ThLZ x. 
[1885] 506 f.), and in his Gesch. des NT Canons 
(1889, i. 765 f.) Zahn signified his adhesion. 
Salmon’s theory was taken up by Stahelin in a 
special investigation, 4 Die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
polyts/ TU t 1890. Salmon had said comparatively 
little about Basilides, but Stahelin sought to show 
that the theory applied to this part of Hippolytus’ 
account as well as to that of the minor sects. For. 
a time the theory found several supporters, in- 
cluding C. Schmidt {Gnost. Schriften in Jcopt. 
Sprache, 1892, p. 557) and G. Kruger ( PRE S , s.v.). 
It has, however, been rejected not only by those 
who, like J. Drummond {Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel , 1903, pp. 316-331), assert 
the originality of Hippolytus’ account, but by Anz 
{Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnostizismus , 
1897, p. 9) and Bousset {Hauptprobleme der Gnosis , 
1907, p. 128). Bardenhewer in his Patrology also 
judges that ‘this hypothesis offers too violent a 
solution of the problem.’ Even Harnack, who in 
his Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur (1893, vol. i, 
p. 157) spoke of Hippolytus’ sources as probably a 
forgery, expresses himself with greater reserve in 
his Chronol. der altchristl. Literatur (1904, vol. ii. 
p. 231). The present writer can only repeat the 
unfavourable judgment he expressed in a notice 
of Stahelin’s work in the Classical Review , 1892. 
In the first place, the coincidences may readily be 
accounted for by the fact, which Stahelin himself 
admits, that Gnostic documents circulated freely 
from one school to another. Secondly, since they 
were thus in a measure, public property, it is 
difficult to understand how the forger could com- 
mand prices high enough to reward him for his 
trouble. Thirdly, it is still more difficult to 
explain the very striking difference in the level 
of speculative power which is displayed in the 
different systems. Few, it may be imagined, 
would assent to Stahelin’s view tnat the author, 
in the words he quotes from Basilides on the non- 
existent God, was trying to turn the whole Gnostic 
scheme into ridicule, which would surely have 
been a dangerous game to play if he had wished 
to palm off his forgeries as genuine. Bather they 
will recognize in the system a speculative power 
not inferior to that displayed in Valentinianism, 
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and account for the strange language which the 
author employs by his effort to explain the in- 
explicable— afl the more that his language has 
parallels in that of other deep thinkers* Moreover, 
Stahdin assumes rather than proves that Clement 
is on the side of Iremeus, whereas -several scholars 
who have no preference for Hippolytus’ account 
have recognized that it is very difficult to harmonize 
Irena* us with the quotations given by Clement. 
For these reasons we may justifiably reject this 
theory, which postulates a writer of incredible 
versatility combined with such strange limitations, 
and assume that, whether Hippolytus presents us 
with the genuine system of Basilides or not, he at 
any rate communicates a system which was really 
professed in the Basilidian school. 

The account of Basilides given by Hegemonius 
in the Ads of Archdaus has also created suspicion. 
Gieseler argued that the Basil ides there mentioned 
was to be distinguished from the heresiarch of 
Alexandria, inasmuch as he is said in the Acts to 
have been a preacher among the Persians. Hort 
considered that his denial had some show of 
reason, but on the whole regarded the arguments 
in favour of the identification as preponderating 
(Smith-W&ce, DCB L 277*). He should therefore 
not have been quoted by G. Kruger {PREP ii. 431) 
as agreeing with Gieseler. Usually the assertion 
that he was a preacher among the Persians is 
regarded as incredible. Thus Lipsius declares that, 
if the Disputation of Archelaus makes Basilides a 
Persian, 4 the remark is hardly necessary that this 
false statement is simply a deduction from the 
dualism of the Basilidian, system* (GnostkLnnus, 
186 0, col. 109). It is also rejected by Zahn and 
Hamaek ; while Kriiger thinks that, although we 
cannot control the statement, it is not so im- 
probable as Zahn considers it; and Hilgenfeld 
says that Basilides may quite well have been in 
Persia and learnt Persian dualism at first hand. 
The statement should probably be set aside and 
accounted for as by Lipsius. It is quite another 
question, however, whether we should reject the 
author’s account of Basilides’ beliefs, and, in 
particular, the extract which he gives from his 
work. This is said to be taken from the thirteenth 
book of his treatises, and, inasmuch as it contains 
an exposition of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the work should probably be identified 
with Basilides’ twenty- four nooks on the Gospels 
which bore the title Exegetka. The real objection 
felt by those who accept the genuineness of 
Hippofyfcus’ account is that, while this is monistic 
in character, the account of Hegemonius seems to 
pledge Basilides to dualism. There can be no 
question that the author of the Acts understood 
him to be a dualist, but that, of course, does not 
settle the question. He may have misunderstood 
Basilides, especially since his preoccupation with 
Mamehseism made such an interpretation of the 
Gnostic not unnatural for him. Accordingly we 
cannot attach decisive weight to his impression, 
in spite of the fact that he had the complete work 
before him. If, however, the extract given is 

g enuine, it must rank with those preserved by 
lenient of Alexandria, and it seems to the present 
writer that we have no good ground for disputing 
Its authenticity. 

2 , System of doctrine. — We may now proceed 
to an exposition of the various systems which 
have come down to ns. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to re-construct the somewhat desultory 
references in Clement of Alexandria, treating of 
ethics rather than metaphysics, into a complete 
system. It will accordingly be best to begin with 
the accounts which profess to give ns the original 
system. 

(a) We take first that of Irenmus (I. xxiv. 3-7), 


■which presents points of contact especially with 
the description he gives of the views of Saturnilus. 

According to Irenajus, Basilides began with the unborn 
Father, and represented Nous as His firstborn. Nous gave 
birth to Logos, Logos to Phronesis, Phronesis to Sophia and 
D.vnamis. From the last two came the first series of princi- 
palities, powers, and angels, who created the first heaven. 
From these emanated the second angelic series, who created 
the second heaven ; and so on till 365 heavens came into 
existence. The angels in the lowest heaven created the world, 
and divided it among themselves. Their chief was the God of 
the Jews, who aroused hostility by His favouritism to His own 
people. Thus all other nations were stirred up to be at enmity 
with the Jews. Hereupon the supreme God interfered to save 
the world from destruction, and sent His firstborn Nous, i.e. 
Christ, to deliver those that believe in Him from the world- 
angels. He appeared in human form and taught, but at the 
crucifixion changed forms with Simon of Gyrene, so that the 
latter was crucified in the form of Jesus, while Christ Himself 
stood by and mocked at His enemies in the form of Simon ; for, 
since He was incorporeal. He was essentially invisible, and so 
He returned to the Father. Hence no one who really knows 
the truth will confess the Crucified, for, if he does so, he is a 
slave to the world-angels ; but, if he understands what really 
happened at the crucifixion, he is freed from them. The 
Basmdi&ns denied the salvation of the body, asserting that it 
was subject to corruption, and that the soul alone is saved. 
They had no hesitation in eating meats offered to idols, and 
regarded every form of immorality as a matter of complete 
indifference. They also practised all kinds of magical arte, 
and sought to enumerate the names of the angels In the 365 
heavens. The name given to Christ, in which He ascended 
and descended, was Caulacau ; and just as Caulacau passed 
through the various heavens in His descent from the Father 
and returned to Him and remained invisible and unknown to 
all, so those who have learnt the doctrines of the system and 
known the names of the angels may themselves know all, but 
be known of none. Their mysteries they kept secret, and said 
that only one out of a thousand, or two out of ten thousand, 
were capable of knowing them. They had no hesitation in 
denying their faith under stress of persecution. They adopted 
the theories of mathematicians, and thus made out the positions 
of the 365 heavens. The chief of these they asserted to be 
Abraxas, and on that account the numerical sum of the letters 
in this word was 365. 

It is unnecessary to supplement the account of 
Ireneeus by reference to the other heresiologists 
who give us an essentially identical system ; but 
there are some features which call for notice at 
this point. Even those scholars who most warmly 
vindicate the superiority of Irenaeus’ exposition 
generally recognize that ne is quite unjustified in 
the charge of immorality which he brings against 
Basilides. Clement or Alexandria (Strom, iii. 
508 ff. ) rebukes the misconduct of the later members 
of the sect by reference to the teaching of the 
founder and his son. The docetic character of the 
Christology and the denial of the real humanity of 
Jesus must also be decidedly rejected, in view of 
Clement’s explicit testimony to the effect that 
from a certain taint of sinfulness Basilides held 
Jesus, in virtue of His humanity, not to be 
exempt. The story that Basilides taught the 
crucifixion of Simon of Cyrene is generally rejected, 
though Pfieiderer ( Ur christ entum 3 , ii. 384) considers 
that the statement in the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
went out bearing the cross for Himself (Jn 19 17 ), 
was intended to repudiate the Synoptic statement 
that Simon of Cyrene helped Jesus to carry His 
cross, and was elicited by the turn given to the 
story by Basilides. It is further noteworthy that 
in this account only five xEons are interpolated 
between the supreme God and the angels of the 
first heaven. Those who re-construct the original 
system by a fusion of this account with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, make the five into seven 
by borrowing two from Clement of Alexandria, 
and thus attribute to Basilides the usual Heptad. 
It is very questionable, however, whether they 
are correct in doing so. In any case nothing can 
be built on a combination of this kind. Moreover, 
Bousset has pointed out parallels to the scheme as 
given by Irenseus. The name Caulacau occurs in 
an unfortunately corrupt sentence,* but it is 

* f Quemadmodum et mundus nomen esse in quo dicunt 
descendisse et ascendisse saluatorem, esse Caulacau ' (Iren. 
adv. Beer. L 24 ). The general sense must be that given above, 
but the text is unintelligible in its present form. Hilgenfeld 
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sufficiently clear that it is intended to be the 
mystic name of Christ. It occurs in other Gnostic 
systems, and was probably derived from Is 28 10 . 
The statement in Tertullian (de Prcescr . Hcer. 4) 
that Abraxas was the name given by Basil ides to 
the supreme God is quite incorrect, and is not in 
harmony even with Irenseus. The fact that a 
considerable number of gems bear the word 
Abrasax, or more rarely Abraxas , on them has 
caused them to be regarded as Gnostic gems, 
many of them produced by the Basilidians. An 
enormous literature has been devoted to them, 
but it is now generally agreed that if any con- 
nexion existed it was of the slightest kind, most 
of the gems being of pagan origin. Harnack says : 
‘Not every where where Abraxas is mentioned are 
we to think exclusively of the Basilidians. It is 
doubtful whether even a single Abraxas gem is 
Basilidian’ {Altchrist. Lit. i. 161). Numerous sug- 
gestions have been put forward as to the origin 
and meaning of the term. None of them can be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory. The word 
is more probably an artificial formation, which 
may have originated in some form of speaking 
witn tongues, and been brought into prominence 
by the fact that, like Met dpds and NetXos, it was 
the numerical equivalent of 365. 

(6) The account given by Hippolytus. 

This account starts with a very transcendental doctrine of 
God. A definition is quoted from Basilides, in which language 
is strained to raise God above all the limitations involved in 
affirmations about Him. Even to predicate existence would be 
to limit Him, and thus to negative His absoluteness. Accord- 
ingly Basilides starts with the time when there was Nothing- 
using the term in a sense similar to that in which John Scotus 
Erigena spoke of God as Pure Nothing. That the author does 
not intend his words to be taken as a negation of all existence 
is clear from what follows. If we speak of God as Ineffable, we 
fall into self-contradiction, for the epithet is in itself a descrip- 
tion ; but God is not even Ineffable, since He is infinitely above 
every name that can be named. This non-existent Deity willed 
to create a world, though we are warned that the term ‘willed * 
is a necessary accommodation to the imperfections of human 
language. In pursuance of this purpose He deposited a seed, 
also non-existent, but containing within it the promise and 
potency of all life. In opposition to the usual Gnostic doctrines, 
Basilides firmly rejected the conception of emanation from God, 
who was no spider spinning the world out of Himself. The 
seed was rather the creative word of which we read in Genesis. 
Thus, against the gross and material conception of emanation 
he sets the doctrine of Creation out of Nothing. Just as the 
seed contains within itself the tree, or the peacock’s egg 
contains the bird with all its rich diversity of colour, so the 
world-seed holds within itself all that is subsequently to he 
developed into the manifold forms of being which the universe 

Within* this seed there was a threefold Sonship, one part 
pure and subtle, the second gross, the third needing purifica- 
tion. As soon as the seed was deposited, the pure Sonship 
burst forth, and by its unaided power rose with the swiftness 
of thought to the non-existent God. The gross Sonship strove 
to follow, but was unable to do so since his substance was not 
light in texture like that of the first. But he escaped from his 
detention within the seed by providing himself with a wing, 
identified by Basilides with the Holy Spirit. So helped in has 
infirmity by the Spirit and giving help to the Spirit in turn, he 
followed the First Sonship in his night to the non-existent. 
But here the Holy Spirit was compelled to leave the Second 

( Ketzergeschichte , p. 197) proposes to strike out mundus as 
a marginal gloss on Caulacau, and to read ejus for esse after 
nomen . This gives a smooth text. Harvey in his note re- 
translates the Latin as follows : bv rpoirov /cat tov Kocrjutov ovofxa 
etvai, iv <5, k.t.X. This he then emends : ov rporrov /cat to a/cocr/xov 
ovoju-a, £v cS, k.t.A., ‘as also that the barbarous name in which 
the Saviour, as they say, descended and ascended, is Caulacau.' 
Whether we accept this very ingenious suggestion or that of 
Hilgenfeld makes no difference to the main point, which is 
that the Saviour in His descent and ascent bore the name 
Caulacau ; Irenaeus cannot have meant that the world bore 
this name, since in the following sentence it is clear that the 
name was that of the Saviour. The term was not confined to 
the Basilidians, but is said to have been found among the 
Ophites and Nicolaitans. Epiphanius derives it from YjjJpjj, 

* line upon line,* in Is 28*0. This is corroborated by a statement 
of Hippolytus, in which the names Saulasau and Zeesar are 
added. These obviously go back to the Hebrew words in the 
same passage, meaning ‘precept upon precept* and ‘here a 
little.’ Bousset hesitates between this, which is the usual 
explanation, and the view that the term may have been a 
Gnostic loan-word to which the explanation was subsequently 
attached. 


Sonship ; so he dwelt between the supra-cosmic space and the 
world, and became tbe firmament, since he had nothing in 
common with the non-existent God. Yet, as the perfume of 
an ointment still clings about a vessel even after the ointment 
has been taken from it, so the Holy Spirit was filled with the 
fragrance of the Second Sonship.* The Third Sonship, however, 
still remained in the confused mass of germs within the seed, 
giving and receiving kindness. Then there burst forth from 
the seed the Great Archon, better in every way than all beings 
in the world save the Third Sonship. His upward flight, 
however, was stayed when he reached the firmament, for this 
he thought to be the limit of Bpace. And since he was 
ignorant of what lay beyond the firmament and knew of no 
power higher than himself, he imagined himself to be the 
supreme God. Then he formed from the seed a son far wiser 
than, himself, and, wondering at his loveliness, bade him sit at 
his right hand in tbe Ogdoad. This son inspired the Arcbon to 
create the whole ethereal creation, downwards to the moon. 
A similar process was repeated with a second Archon, far 
inferior to the first, who rose to the region below the Ogdoad 
and dwelt in the Hebdomad. He, too, formed a son far wiser 
than himself, who inspired his father to form the creation 
below tbe Ogdoad. But as to what takes place in the world 
itself, that is determined by the nature implanted within it at 
the outset by the non-existent God. But still there remained 
the Third Sonship, whose true place was with the First and 
Second Sonships near the non-existent God. To him St. Paul’s 
words refer, where he spoke of the creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God (Bo And the sons of God are the 

spiritual, whose task it is to train the souls which are destined 
to abide within the world. The redemptive process began with 
the great Archon. 

Basilides repudiated the common conception of a descent of 
a heavenly being from the highest region. He would not admit 
that the Pure Sonship left his place and came down through 
the heavens to the regions below. This would have been to 
contradict his fundamental principle that ascent and not 
descent is the law of the universe. Accordingly, he repre- 
sented the son of the great Archon as catching illumination 
from the pure Sonship. He illustrated this by a reference to 
naphtha, which takes fire though the flame that kindles it is 
some distance from it. So the thoughts of the Archon’s son 
aspired till they reached the Sonship, and then the intuition of 
the truth flashed upon him. Having thus learnt the truth, the 
great Archon’s son revealed it to his father, who, when he 
learned that he was not, as he had imagined, the supreme God, 
was converted and filled with fear, as it is written, ‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.* The truth was then 
revealed to all the creatures in the Ogdoad. Similarly, the son 
of the second Archon learnt the truth from the son of the great 
Archon, and communicated it to his father. Similarly, the 365 
heavens in the Hebdomad, with their ruler Abrasax, learnt the 
truth, t Thus the Gospel had come down through the Ogdoad 
and Hebdomad, and now it was fitting that it should reach tbe 
seed. And so it came upon Jesus the Son of Mary, and through 
Him redemption was effected. For within the seed all grades 
of existence were tangled together in confusion, so that it was 
necessary not only that the truth should be revealed, but that 
the various orders of being should be sorted into their proper 
classes. This was effected by the death of Jesus. The accounts 
of Jesus in the Gospels were received by Basilides as historical, 
and he was far from believing that the body of Christ was 
unreal. So far from that, it was an essential condition of the 
redemption He achieved that all the grades of existence which 
had to be sorted should be combined in Him, and then, by 
their separation in His experience, a similar separation should 
be effected throughout the seed. Thus, by His death the 
material element was removed and reverted to formlessness. 
After His resurrection He ascended through the Hebdomad, 
leaving His psychical part there ; then through the Ogdoad and 
the Holy Spirit, leaving with each those parts which belonged 
to them; and finally rose to the region where the blessed 
Sonship dwells. The Third Sonship followed Jesus and passed 
through a similar process of purification, and then, refined like 
the First Sonship, ascended to the non-existent God. The 
same experience is repeated in the case of spiritual men who 
ascend to the Father. 

When the three Sonships have been thus re-united, and all 
the spiritual have achieved their task in the world and followed 
Jesus and the Sonships to the non-existent God, then God will 
be merciful to creation and bring on all the realms from the 
Ogdoad downwards the Great Ignorance, so that no rank of 
being shall know of any rank superior to itself. For it is the 
nature of all creatures to long for that which is above them, 
and be tormented because they cannot attain it. But they do 
not know that the satisfaction of their desire would be fatal to 

* The Sethians spoke of the pure Spirit which was between 
light and darkness as not like a wind, but like an odour of 
ointment or an incense. It is a mistake to lay any stress on 
this parallel, as Stahelin does. The point of the metaphor in 
the two cases is entirely different (see Drummond, Character 
and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 317) ; and Bousset 
points out (Hauptprobleme, p. 120) that it is quite a common 
Persian idea that the heavenly worlds are sweet-smelling, but 
the world of Ahriman is malodorous. 

f It has been suggested that this section on 365 heavens, 
with their ruler Abrasax, does not properly belong to the 
system (see Uhlhorn, Das basilid . System, p. 65 L, and Hort, 
art. ‘ Abrasax ’ in DCB). 
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them, for they can live only In the conditions in which they 
are placed, and could not breathe the rarer atmospheres of the 
higher spheres. If, then, they remain content in their place, 
they will have eternal existence ; but it they escape from it, 
they become corruptible. And thus, with this allocation of all 
orders of existence to the place fitted for them, and the 
ignorance of any superior order, and universal contentment, 
there will come the restitution of all things. 

The fundamental difference between this system 
and that of some other Gnostic leaders, notably 
Valentinus, lies in its emphatic rejection of the 
principle of emanation. Bor this refection there 
were two reasons. One was that the theory of 
emanation is gross and repulsive in its conception 
of God. The other was that the natural tendency 
of all being is upwards, not downwards. Since, 

then, the world at present displays a scene of 
terrible confusion, we must assume that its 
development started from a condition of things 
even worse than that which now prevails ; hence 
the doctrine of the seed, in which everything is 
huddled together, from the pure Sonship down to 
the grossest matter, the goal of history being the 
establishment of all things in their proper rank. 
Valentinus, on the contrary, starts with the 
principle that evolution is degeneration. Each 
pair of -Eons is inferior to its parent. The process 
continues till the catastrophe is possible, and the 
plunge over the precipice tallows. Spirit sinks to 
psychical forms of existence, thence to the material, 
and lastly the limit is found in the diabolical. The 
evolutionary process has then to become revolu- 
tionary ; but, though the spiritual may return to 
the pferoma, the psychical and material must 
remain outside* Tims Basil ides leaps the gulf 
between the infinite and the finite, whereas 
Valentinus bridges it. It is quite clear that there 
was a polemical element in Basilides 5 scheme, and 
that it was elaborated in conscious antithesis to 
the popular theory of emanation. It is quite 
possible, as some consider, that Basilides had the 
system of Valentinus in mind, since they were 
probably both teaching at the same time in 
Alexandria. It is not at all necessary, however, 
to take this view, since, although Valentinus was 
probably the junior, he was the more conservative 
of the two, and was not the first to put forward 
the theory of emanation. 

The doctrine of the triple Sonship is difficult, 
and we could have wished for fuller information 
as to its significance. In spite of the fact that the 
First Sonship is regarded as refined and the Second 
as gross, they do not stand for different orders of 
being, for both of them pass to the highest realm 
of all, and are therefore essentially spiritual in 
character. And the same is true of the Third 
Sonship, the parts which he leaves behind him 
being accretions foreign to his essential nature. 
Probably Basilides has been influenced by the 
fondness for triplicity, which is so characteristic 
of such schemes. He has also been influenced by 
the first chapter of Genesis. The connexion 
between the Second Sonship and the Holy Spirit, 
who is identified with the firmament, reminds one 
of * the waters above the firmament ’ in the story 
of Creation, in which case we may perhaps identify 
the First Sonship with the light, whicn was the 
first to be created, and in comparison with the 
fineness of which the waters would seem coarse. 
But how in plain language the author would have 
interpreted the waters above the firmament we do 
not know. The Third Sonship is apparently the 
spiritual principle which is at present combined 
with the material universe. 

The Ogdoad and Hebdomad, which are astro- 
nomical m their origin, are conceptions familiar 
in other Gnostic schemes. The duplication of the 
Archons is interesting. It corresponds in a measure 
to the position of Achamoth and Demiourgos in 


the system of Valentinus, though there are marked 
differences in detail. Historically considered, they 
represent two stages in the world’s history. The 
great Arehon reigned from Adam till Moses, the 
second Arehon from the time of Moses onwards, 
and it was he who revealed himself to Moses and 
inspired the Hebrew prophets. The kindly and 
compassionate spirit which pervades the system 
is very noteworthy. This comes out especially in 
the doctrine of the Great Ignorance, which is 
intended to save the creature from fatal aspirations 
towards a sphere which lies above it. But there 
are other illustrations of it. The Second Sonship 
and the Holy Spirit give and receive mutual 
kindness. The Third Sonship remains within the 
seed, giving and receiving benefit. The ascent of 
the spiritual to their true home is delayed by their 
duty of training those who have to remain within 
the seed. No evil principle is recognized. There 
is no hostility on the part of the Archons to the 
supreme God. They reverently acquiesce in the 
revelation of their inferiority. 

(c) If we now inquire as to the relative originality 
of the system as presented by Ir emeus and that 
given by Hippolytus, the advantage seems to lie 
on the side of the latter. In the first place, Hippo- 
lytus, who often follows Irenseus, ana had almost 
certainly done so in his earlier work on heresies, 
which is no longer extant, here deliberately 
abandons Irenceus* account and gives one entirely 
different. He must have thought that in doing so 
he had access to better information, and it is 
hazardous to suppose that he took no precautions 
to ensure that the new information was superior. 
Basilides was a famous teacher, his works were 
extant at the time, and it would have been quite 
easy to satisfy oneself as to which account should 
have the preference by going to the fountainhead. 
In the next place, Irenseus shows himself badly 
informed in several particulars. Hilgenfeld him- 
self admits this, and infers from the vagueness of 
Irenseus’ language that he knew nothing of the 
sect or its founder at first hand, and depended 
simply on his source, which he believes (in harmony 
with Lip sms’ earlier but not his later view) to 
have been Justin’s lost Syntagma . Some of the 
mistakes of Irenseus have already been pointed 
out, and they must damage the credit of his whole 
account. Again, the system as presented by 
Irenaeus goes on very conventional lines. It is 
quite a commonplace presentation of ordinary 
Gnostic beliefs, and it is not easy to understand 
why Basilides gained his immense reputation if he 
was capable of nothing better than this. On the 
other hand, the system as set forth by Hippolytus 
is characterized by extraordinary speculative power, 
to which we must not be blinded by the fantastic 
elements in the detailed working out. With the 
account of Hippolytus before us, we can under- 
stand the impression Basilides made on the Church, 
and the vitality of the sect in spite of the fact that, 
apart from his son Isidore, he seems to have had 
no distinguished followers, such as adorned the 
school of Valentinus. We have no right to con- 
demn the system on the ground that it does not 
follow the ordinary lines. When, for example, C. 
Schmidt says that the emanation theory is the 
characteristic mark of all Gnostic systems, the 
cardinal dogma of all Gnostic teaching, and that 
the evolutionary theory is incompatible with the 
nature of Gnosticism, and that on this account the 
presentation in Hippolytus is utterly untenable 
( Gnost . Schriften in Jcogt. Sprache, 1892, p. 423), 
this is simply an illegitimate assumption. There 
is no reason m the nature of things why Basilides 
could not have followed the line which Hippolytus 
ascribes to him. If to do so is to forfeit one’s title 
to be a Gnostic, that is, after all, a matter of 
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terminology. Questions of this kind cannot be 
settled by a 'priori considerations.* 

(i d ) The evidence supplied by Clement of Alex- 
andria has naturally been claimed both by those who 
favour the representation in Irenseus and by those 
who accept that of Hippolytus. Owing to the 
limitation of the evidence of the Stromata to the 
ethical parts of the system, the metaphysical 
doctrines of the school are but slightly touched 
upon, so that Clement is not engaged with the 
same side of the system as Hippolytus or the 
speculative portions of Irenseus’ account. It must 
be urged, however, against the latter, that in several 
points Irenseus is convicted of misstatement by 
Clement’s evidence, whereas there is no actual con- 
flict between Clement and Hippolytus, though it 
is not easy to unite their representations into a 
single coherent scheme. There is, however, a very 
striking parallel in Clement’s reference to the 
Archon’s amazement when the glad tidings were 
announced to him. This amazement was called 
* fear,’ and Clement tells us that Basilides inter- 
reted it of the passage, * The fear of the Lord is the 
eginning of wisdom.’ It is very noteworthy that 
precisely the same interpretation is given by Hip- 
polytus with reference to the great Archon’s recep- 
tion of the Gospel. Clement also attests the view 
that things must be discriminated into their classes 
and the various intervals or stages which are to 
be found in the universe. His description of an 
original disorder and confusion forcibly reminds us 
of the doctrine of the seed, though rdpaxos is not 
perhaps the expression we should have thought 
most appropriate to Hippolytus’ description. The 
points of contact with Irenaeus are slight and 

f eneral, and they are also points of contact with 
[ippolytus, for both speak of an Ogdoad and of 
anArchon. Even if Hippolytus were left out of 
account altogether, it would be very difficult to 
reconcile Irenseus with Clement. And several 
modern writers who entirely reject the account of 
Hippolytus hold that Irenaeus does not present us 
with the pure Basilidian doctrine. We are there- 
fore probably justified in any case in treating 
Irenaeus as a secondary authority who employed 
a source which described a degenerate develop- 
ment of the school, far removed alike in specu- 
lative power and ethical elevation from the 
founder. 

(e) We should be warranted in accepting the 
account of Hippolytus without further hesitation if 
it were not for the difficulty of harmonizing it with 
the quotation in the Acts of Archelaus. Probably 
we should not be justified in denying that the 
quotation is really a genuine extract from Basilides’ 
work. We cannot confidently attach much weight 
to the author’s view of Basilides’ doctrine, since the 
quotation, so far as we have it in the complete work 
of Hegemonius, does not commit Basilides himself 
to the dualism it describes. Basilides turns from 
vain inquiries, apparently into Western opinions, 
to the views entertained by the barbarians, i.e. 
presumably the Persians. Then he quotes the 
opinion of some of them to the effect that there 
were two original self-existent first principles— 
light and darkness— leading their own life in lgnor- 
* Bousset considers that the Philosopkumena presents us with 
a monistic transformation of the original system of Basilides. 
Accordingly, his remarks on the general thesis that the doctrine 
of emanation is a specific characteristic of Gnosticism are, quite 
apart from their intrinsic importance, very pertinent here, since 
they are not inspired by any prejudice in favour of Hippolytus’ 
version : * One is usually inclined to regard this thought of 
emanation as specifically characteristic of the Gnosis. I cannot 
discover that this is correct. It is found only in a few systems, 
and in none so pure as in the Basilidian. Everywhere else the 
stress lies, not on the thought of a gradual emanation and de- 
terioration of the JEons, but on the sudden fall of one of these 
Mona (Barbelo Gnosis, Valentinianism). Accordingly, the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the idea of emanation is fairly irrelevant 
for the comprehension of the Gnosis ' (HwvtprobUiM t p.329). 


ance of each other. When, however, they came to 
mutual knowledge, the darkness was seized by 
desire for the light and sought to mingle with it. 
The light, however, received nothing from the 
darkness nor desired it, but was simply affected 
with the wish to behold it, and did so as in a mirror. 
All then that the darkness received was not the 
true light, but a reflexion and semblance of the 
light. Unfortunately, the text at this point is 
corrupt, but possibly the meaning may be that the 
light tried to recover what had been taken by the 
darkness. In any case, this intermingling accounts 
for the fact that there is no perfect good in the 
world, since the good that was received at the 
beginning was so slight. Nevertheless, in virtue of 
this slender appearance of light, the creatures have 
been able to form the creation which we see. It is 
regrettable that the author considered it unneces- 
sary to quote any further, for we should perhaps 
have been in a better position to discover how far 
his accusation of dualism was borne out by Basilides’ 
own expression of opinion on the views which he 
reports. It is quite possible that the approximately 
Manichsean theory which is here put forward was 
quoted by Basilides because it had points of con- 
tact with his own system. It would be no easy 
task to harmonize this dualistic doctrine with the 
monistic system of the Philosophumena, But 
possibly Basilides may have felt that it illustrated 
his own view of the original confusion of all things 
in the seed and the process of disentanglement that 
was consequently necessary. In spite of the mon- 
ism that characterizes the system as described by 
Hippolytus, there is a dualistic strain within it, 
and Basilides may have recognized an affinity with 
Persian dualism, even though he constructed his 
own system along other lines. It is significant, as 
testifying to such affinity with Persia, that Isidore 
wrote an exposition of the prophet Parchor, and 
Basilides is said to have named as his prophets 
Barcabbas and Barcoph. It is generally agreed 
that Barcoph is the same as Parchor. Isidore is 
also said to have accused Pherecydes of borrowing 
from the prophecy of Ham, i.e. probably Zoroaster. 
The question is difficult to decide, but, in view of 
the uncertainty which hangs over the passage of 
Hegemonius, we may perhaps still accept the 
account of Hippolytus as substantially accurate, 
though we must allow for misunderstanding and 
unskilful abridgment where Hippolytus explained 
the system, not by quotations, but in his own 
words. > 

(/) It remains to touch upon some of the points 
that are referred to by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Clement tells us that Basilides taught 
that, in virtue of the original disorder and con- 
fusion, the rational soul received as appendages 
certain passions which are really spirits, and then 
other natures became attached to these, including 
animal properties, as well as qualities of plants, and 
even inanimate objects. Thus man’s actions may 
be to some extent traced to the foreign elements 
which have adhered to the rational soul, the 
passions of irrational animals accounting for his 
lusts, and such a quality as hardness being derived 
from steel. This doctrine of the parasitic elements 
which have attached themselves to the soul re- 
minds one to a certain extent of the modern 
conception of multiple personality, though, of 
course, there are obvious differences between the 
two. Clement illustrates this conception of man 
by the Trojan horse which embraced in one body 
so considerable a host. Isidore wrote a separate 
treatise on the parasitic soul. In this treatise he 
found it necessary to repudiate the inference that 
a man could rightly lay the blame for his ill deeds 
upon these foreign appendages. He does not re- 
tract the doctrine itself, but asserts that the 
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rational soul ought to "be supreme and govern the 
inferior creation within, and that a man should 
not excuse Ms misdeeds by the plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreign passions* This doctrine 
was probably connected with Basilides’ theory of 
transmigration which is attested by Origen. In 
his Com* on Romans ( bk. v.), Origen tells us that 
Basilides explained Ho 7\ * I was alive apart from 
the law once/ to mean that before St. Paul came 
into the body in which he then lived he had in- 
habited a form of body which was not under the 
law, Le. the body of a beast or a bird. We must 
assume then that, at the first, inferior spirits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various types of creation in which its 
successive incarnations had been realized. 

Basilides also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that suffering invariably presupposes sin, 
since to affirm the suffering of the righteous would 
be to indict the morality of God. Even in the case 
of the martyrs he believed that this held good. 
They were really suffering for sins which they had 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of God their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyrdom, so that it might seem to be honour- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants suffered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as frequently the 
difference between one who has committed a sin 
and one who has not committed it lies simply in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
Naturally, from the orthodox side the criticism 
was made that the suffering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theory, imply His sinfulness. Such a 
conclusion Basilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will say : 
‘ He has not sinned, but was like a child suffering * ; 
but if he were pressed further, he would reply: 
* The man you name is man, but God is righteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution.’ To Clement 
the doctrine that martyrdom was punishment for 
sin was bo repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the devil. It is a mistake to interpret 
this in a dualistic sense. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
martyrs which were really inflicted by the* devil. 
In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated Basilides’ whole treatment of this subject, 
expressed in his great saying, 4 1 will assert any- 
thing rather than call Providence evil.’ It may be 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary 
sins and sins in ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian character 
of Basilides’ ethics. A man’s destiny was deter- 
mined by election, according to which each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the scale of being. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded as a 
stranger in this world, since it was hypercosmie by 
nature. In other words, that portion of mankind 
which is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot 
properly belong to the world from which it is des- 
tined to escape. Faith was held in high esteem 
by the Basilidians; and in this they were dis- 
tinguished from the Valentinians, who exalted 
knowledge in comparison with it. They did not 
regard it, however, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’s free will, but as one which he possesses by 
nature. It was interpreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight which penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3 . Formative influences.-— The uncertainty which 
hangs over the system of Basilides in general ex- 
tends also to its sources. Those who accept the 
account of the Philosophumena generally recognize 
a marked influence from Greek Philosophy , but they 


do not follow Hippolytus in treating the system as 
substantially Aristotel ian. They are divided, never- 
theless, on the question whether this influence was 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. It is, however, 
only what we should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should be 
emphasized. The greatest stress is naturally laid 
on Zoroastrianism , but a few scholars are convinced 
that Indian influence must also be invoked. 
Pfleiderer, for example, considers that the Basil- 
idian doctrine of the restitution of all things has 
such surprising resemblances to the Indian doctrine 
of redemption that we can hardly avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
with the doctrine of transmigration; while the 
doctrine of the parasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Buddhist psychology. Moreover, the exposition 
of the so-called will of God, quoted by Clement 
[Strom,, iv. 12 ), that one should love all since all 
have relation to the whole, that man should desire 
nothing and that he should hate nothing, what is 
this, Pfleiderer asks, but the quintessence of Bud- 
| dhlst ethics ? Accordingly, he thinks that the later 
| form of Basilides’ doctrine, which we learn from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
: back still more to Indian than to Greek influence. 

| He explicitly sets aside the derivation from 
I Stoicism which has found favour with several 
' modern writers. The question of Indian influence 
can, of course, hardly be settled apart from the 
wider problem of the diffusion of Indian thought 
in the nearer East, and on this subject it is safest at 
present to keep the judgment in suspense.* Per- 
haps it will be nest to recognize that many sources 
contributed to the philosophy. Basilides was in- 
debted to earlier Gnostic systems, not necessarily 
to Valentinianism (which would have a dubious 
claim to priority), but to theories which were sub- 
sequently incorporated in it. These stimulated 
him in the wav of antagonism even more than of 
acceptance. He had been influenced by the NT, 
though his treatment of it was vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He appears to have compiled 
a Gospel which contained portions of Matthew, 
Luke, and J ohn, and possibly of Mark. He had also 
been influenced by the Epistle to the Homans. He 
was naturally inaebted to Alexandrian eclecticism. 
It is by no means improbable that he was in- 
fluenced by Platonism, though Stoicism seems to 
have contributed even more important elements. 
Finally, it is practically certain, for reasons already 
given, that, whether he had ever been in Persia or 
not, he owed a good deal to Zoroastrianism. 

Apart from his son Isidore, Basilides had no 
disciples of distinction. His abstruse speculations 
as to the non-existent God, the universal seed, and 
the threefold sonship, were too exalted for many of 
his followers ,* and the system quickly experienced 
a moral and speculative degradation, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism. we have 
no evidence for the existence of the sect beyond 
Egypt, where Epiphanius (xxiv. 1) found it flourish- 
ing towards the close of the 4th century. The state- 
ment made by Jerome ( JSp . 75. 3 ; ad Vigilant. 6 ), 
that there were Basilidians in Spain in his time, is 
incorrect. They were Manichaeans with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnost . 
Schriften , 562). 

Literature. — Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioned. Reference is made to the system of Basilides in the 
various Church Histories and Histories of Doctrine* It is natur- 
ally much more thoroughly discussed in works on Gnosticism and 
Heresy generally. Of the older literature, special praise is due 
to Beausobre’s discussion in his Sistoire de Manichie et du 


* Cf. what Harnack says as to the blending of religions : ‘It is 
still a moot point of controversy whether India had any share in 
this, and, if so, to what extent; some connexion with India, 
however, does seem probable * (Mission and j Expansion^ Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 28). The whole subject is discussed by Clemen m 
his Religionsgesch. Erklarung, 1900. 
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ManichUsme, 1734-39, ii. 1-68. Lardner’s discussion in his 
History of Heretics, 1780, rests a good deal on Beausobre. 

Of the later literature the following may be mentioned : 
Neander, Genet. Entwickl. der vomehmst. gnost. Systems, 1818, 
and Church History, Eng. tr. 1850-68 ; Gieseler, in Hall. Alla. 
Ltztg. 1824, p. 825 and SK, 1830, p. 395 ff. ; Baur, Christl. 
Gnosis, 1835, History , Eng. tr. 1879; Lipsius, Gnosticismus, 
1860; Moller, Gesch. der Eosmologie, 1860 ; Mansel, The Gnostic 
Heresies, 1875; Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des XJrchristentums , 
1884; King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 1887; Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, 1900 ; de Faye, Introd. & 
V&tude du Gnosticisms, Eng. tr. 1903 ; Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
der Gnosis, 1907. The following special monographs have been 
devoted to the subject : Jacobi, Basilidis Philosophi gnostici 
Sententias, 1852; Uhlhorn, Das Basilid. System, 1855. 

The controversy as to the trustworthiness of Hippolytus’ 
account called forth a considerable number of publications, 
Hilgenfeld being specially active. We may mention among his 
discussions that in Theol. Jahrbucher (1856), his Jiid. Apoca - 
lyptik (1857), and articles in his Ztschr. d. wissenschaftl. Theol . 
for 1862 ana 1878. His results are summed up in his Ketzer - 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Baur’s discus- 
sion in the Theol. Jahrbucher for 1856, and the article by 
Jacobi, * Das urspriingl. Basilid. System,’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1877. Jacobi also contributed an article to PRE 2 . The 
article in PRE$ by G. Kriiger rules out the Philosophumena, 
and bases the account of the original system on Clement of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Irenaeus being treated as 
secondary. Bousset takes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the fragmentary information we get 
from Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum 2 (1902) 
recognizes two distinct stages in Basilides’ theological develop- 
ment : the former, his Syrian stage, represented by Irenaaus and 
Epiphanius ; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen. This re-construction is ex- 
tremely dubious, but it is at least interesting as showing that 
in Pfleiderer’s judgment Clement of Alexandria supports the 
account of Hippolytus. The question of Indian origin is dis- 
cussed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled ‘ Buddhist Gnos- 
ticisms : the System of Basilides’ ( JR AS , 1902). It should 
finally be added that English readers are fortunate in possessing 
the very valuable article by Hort in Smith- Wace’s DGB, with 
which should be taken his articles on * Abrasax ’ and * Barcabbas 
and Barcoph ’ (ib.), and the chapter in J. Drummond’s Charac- 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903. Works on the 
History of Philosophy usually contain some account of Basilides. 
A very interesting recent discussion may be seen in J. Watson’s 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. A. S. PEAKE. 

BASKET. — Two kinds of baskets must be con- 
sidered as belonging to the service of the gods : the 

Kavovv (icdveov, Kdvaarpov, Kdvurrpov , KaviaKiov , Lat. 
canistrum) and the fcdhados. The Kavovv is a flat 
broad basket, originally made of rush or cane 
(Aristoph. fr. 160 [Kock]; Pollux, vii. 176), and 
therefore to be derived from tcdva or Kdvva (Lat. 
canna , cf. Korais in Heliod. JSthiopica, p. 114). 
At an early date the shape was imitated in metal : 
in bronze (Horn. 12. xi. 630) and in gold (Horn. 
Od. x. 355). The plaiting was clearly indicated in 
the metal (Athen. vi. 229 d ). Wooden tcdvea are 
recorded for his own time by Enstatb. (Od. i. 141). 
This basket was used as a receptacle for bread and 
food to be served at meals (cf. Horn. II. cc.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods ; 
hence it was used for sacrifice. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Horn. Od. iv. 761, where Penelope pours 
otfXoxtfrcu, ‘ sacrificial barley ’ (cf. Ziehen, Hermes , 
xxxvii. 391 ff.; Stengel, ib. xxxviii. 38 ff.), into the 
basket for Athene before making avow. A less im- 
portant part is played by the Kavovv with the ovXal 
in the sacrifice of a victim (Horn. Od. iii. 441 f.). 
On this occasion the sacrificial knife was placed for 
convenience (not as Ziehen supposes, op. cit. 398 f.) 
in the basket (Eur. El. 810 f., 1142; Aristoph. 
Peace, 948 + schol. ). As the basket was a flat one, 
the expression ‘to place the knife on the basket’ 
was likewise used (Philostr. Vita Apoll ., init., 
cf. Stengel, Herm. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned with sacred fillets (<rr<^/xara, Aristoph. 
l.c.), and wreathed with sacred twigs (cf. Ov. Met. 
ii. 713, and, for the Attic Thargelia, Proclus on 
Hes. Works and Days, 767 [p. 419, Gaisford] ; see 
also Dieterich, ABW viii. TJsenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
Fillets and twigs are often visible on vase-paint- 
ings (cf. Hock, Griech. Weihegebrauche, p. 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrificial basket contained cake 
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and incense (ML Var. Hist. xi. 5; Heliodor. J2th. 
iii. 2). The ritual of sacrifice was begun by the 
basket and the water for ablution, which closely 
belonged to it (Demosth. xxii. 78), being carried 
round the altar from left to right (Aristoph. Peace , 
956 f.; Eur. Her. Fur. 926 1 ., cf. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1). To get the sacrificial 
basket ready for the sacred action is expressed by 
ivdpxecBai Kavovv (Eur. El. 1142, Iph. Aul. 1470; 
iEschin. in Ctes. 120 ; Menand. Ferik. 346 f. , Sam. 
7 ; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel (Herm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term ‘ to consecrate,’ which does not 
suit here; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad JEschyl. i. 505 ff. (cf. also 
schol. iEschin. l.c.). That tvdpxeaQai is not a 
sacred action is clearly shown in Menand. Sam. 7, 
where it. is mentioned with house-cleaning and 
cake-baking, as preparation for the wedding. 
The use of more than one sacrificial basket is 
attested (Eur. El. 800). As a chief requisite at 
sacrifice (Aristoph. Birds, 43 + schol., 863; Phere- 
crates, fr. 137 [Kock] ; Dittenberger, Syll. 2 628, 23, 
from Eleusis), the Kavovv is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Michaelis, 
Parthenon , p. 259; and, e.g ., IGA i. p. 73, a 6, 10, 
etc. (two in gilt wood), ii. 668, 3 f. (in gilt bronze), 
5f. (ib.); 676, 45 f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
one, 20 ‘ old ’ ones) ; 724, B 3 f. (in silver, dedicated 
to Asklepios) 5 ff. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 5, 
653, 15 (with wooden frame : M%v\ov) ; 685, 2 ; 
7005, B 32 (in bronze) ; Kava %aX/cd rropmKd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Michaelis, op. cit. 

. 307, 29; cf. IGA ii. 162, ab. 16). A basket 
edicated to Demeter and Kore in Eleusis is men- 
tioned in the statement of accounts of the imcrrdTai 
’E \evcriv6dev of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, Syll 2 

587, 116 ; cf. IGA ii. 5, 767, b 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) (IGA vii. 303, 55), from Thebes (ib. 2424, 13), 
from iEgina (Mnia and Auzesia), IGA iv. 1588, 5 f. 
(in bronze), 16 (9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, Syll. 2 

588, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in silver with silver handles 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upright shape [?] : 6p06v, with same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 (Kav'fpa %/>[tfcrca], 

f olden baskets; ‘ inscriptionum templi Dianse 
'hermiae longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) (CIGj 2855, 20). The shape of the sacri- 
ficial basket can be well observed in the very 
numerous sacrificial scenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Horn. 
Mitt. v. 324; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenon , p. 259. It 
must be remarked here that the shape frequently- 
designated as three-pointed is in fact four-pointed. 
In the present writer’s opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a woman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
(Amer.Journ. of Archceol. xi. 423 ff. ; ib. six similar 
examples) ; more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit. xxix., pi. 45 (cf. Bom. Mitt. l.c. p. 326, 
1) belongs to this class. An affinity seems, to 
exist between the sacrificial basket ana the object 
occurring on Mycenaean monuments, and known as 
‘ horns of consecration ’ (cf. e.g. Evans, Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult , p. 3 (101), fig. 1 ; p. 44 (142), 
fig. 25 ; see Hub. Schmidt, Berl. philol .. Woch- 
enschr. 1898, p. 945 ; Hock, Griech. Weihegebr. 
p. 94, 3). A small Mycenaean clay basket with 
four rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been found on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pernier, Ausonia , i. 110; Arch. Anz. 
1907, p. 109, cf. Bulle, ‘Orchomenos,’ ABAW, 
philos. -philol. KL xxiv. 2, p. 81, pi. xxviii. 15). The 
use of the basket during sacrifice led to its being 
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rational soul ought to be supreme and govern the 
inferior creation within, and that a man should 
not excuse his misdeeds by the plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreign passions. ^ This doctrine 
was probably connected with Basil ides’ theory of 
transmigration which is attested by Origen. In 
his Com. on Bomans (hk. v.), Origen tells us that 
Basil ides explained Ko 7 s , * I was alive apart from 
the law once/ to mean that before St. Paul came 
into the body in which he then lived he had in- 
habited a form of body which was not under the 
law, i.e. the body of a beast or a bird* We must 
assume then that, at the first, inferior spirits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various types of creation in which its 
successive incarnations had been realized. 

Basilides also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that suffering invariably presupposes sin, 
since to affirm the suffering of the righteous would 
he to indict the morality of God. Even in the case 
of the martyrs he believed that this held good. 
They were really suffering for sins which they had 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of God their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyrdom, so that it might seem to be honour- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants suffered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as frequently the 
difference between one who has committed a sin 
and one who has not committed it lies simply in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
Naturally, from the orthodox side the criticism 
was made that the suffering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theory, imply His sinfulness. Such a 
conclusion Basilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will say : 
* He has not sinned, but was like a child suffering ’ ; 
but if he were pressed further, he would reply: 
4 The man you name is man, but God is righteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution/ To Clement 
the doctrine that martyrdom was punishment for 
sin was wo repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the deviL It is a mistake to interpret 
this in & dualistic sense. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
martyrs which were really inflicted by the devil. 
In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated Basilides’ whole treatment of this subject, 
expressed in his great saying, *1 will assert any- 
thing rather than call Providence evil/ It may be 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary 
sins and sins in ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian character 
of Basilides’ ethics. A man’s destiny was deter- 
mined by election, according to which each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the scale of being. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded as a 
stranger in this world, since it was hypercosmie by 
nature. In other words, that portion of mankind 
which is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot 
properly belong to the world from which it is des- 
tined to escape. Faith was held in high esteem 
by the Basilidians ; and in this they were dis- 
tinguished from the Yalentinians, who exalted 
knowledge in comparison with it. They did not 
regard it, however, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’s free will, but as one which he possesses by 
nature. It was interpreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight which penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3. Formative influences.— The uncertainty which 
hangs over the system of Basilides in general ex- 
tends also to its sources. Those who accept the 
account of the Philosophumena generally recognize 
a marked influence from Greek Philosophy, but they 


do not follow Hippolytus in treating the system as 
substantially Ansto tel ian. They are divided, never- 
theless, on the question whether this influence was 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. It is, however, 
only what we should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should be 
emphasized. The greatest stress is naturally laid 
on Zoroastrianism , but a few scholars are convinced 
that Indian influence must also be invoked. 
Pfieiderer, for example, considers that the Basil- 
idian doctrine of the restitution of all things has 
such surprising resemblances to the Indian doctrine 
of redemption that we can hardly avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
with the doctrine of transmigration; while the 
doetrine of the parasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Buddhist psychology. Moreover, the exposition 
of the so-called will of God, quoted by Clement 
(Strom, iv. 12}, that one should love all since all 
have relation to the whole, that man should desire 
nothing and that he should hate nothing, what is 
this, Pfieiderer asks, but. the quintessence of Bud- 
dhist ethics ? Accordingly, he thinks that the later 
form of Basilides’ doctrine, which we learn from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
back still more to Indian than to Greek influence. 
He explicitly sets aside the derivation from 
Stoicism which has found favour with several 
modern writers. The question of Indian influence 
can, of course, hardly be settled apart from the 
wider problem of the diffusion of Indian thought 
in the nearer East, and on this subject it is safest at 
present to keep the judgment in suspense.* Per- 
haps it will be best to recognize that many sources 
contributed to the philosophy. Basilides was in- 
debted to earlier Gnostic systems, not necessarily 
to Valentin ianism (which would have a dubious 
claim to priority), hut to theories which were sub- 
sequently incorporated in it. These stimulated 
him in the way of antagonism even more than of 
acceptance. He had been influenced by the NT, 
though his treatment of it was vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He appears to have compiled 
a Gospel which contained portions of Matthew, 
Luke, and J ohn, and possibly of Mark. He had also 
been influenced by the Epistle to the Romans. He 
was naturally indebted to Alexandrian eclecticism. 
It is by no means improbable that he was in- 
fluencea by Platonism, though Stoicism seems to 
have contributed even more important elements. 
Finally, it is practically certain, for reasons already 
given, that, whether he had ever been in Persia or 
not, he owed a good deal to Zoroastrianism. 

Apart from his son Isidore, Basilides had no 
disciples of distinction. His abstruse speculations 
as to the non-existent God, the universal seed, and 
the threefold sonship, were too exalted for many of 
his followers ; and the system quickly experienced 
a moral and speculative degradation, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism. We have 
no evidence for the existence of the sect beyond 
Egypt, where Epiphanius (xxiv. 1) found it flourish- 
ing towards the close of the 4th century. The state- 
ment made by Jerome (. Ep . 75. 3 ; aa Vigilant. 6), 
that there were Basilidians in Spain in his time, is 
incorrect. They were Manichmans with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnost. 
Sehriften , 562). 

Literature.—- Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioned. Reference is made to the system of Basilides in the 
various Church Histories and Histories of Doctrine. It is natur- 
ally much more thoroughly discussed in works on Gnosticism and 
Heresy generally. Of the older literature, special praise is due 
to Beausobre's discussion in his HUtoire de Manichie et du 


* CL what Harnack says aa to the blending of religions : 4 It is 
still a moot point of controversy whether India had any share in 
this, and, if so, to what extent ; some connexion with India, 
however, does seem probable ’ (Jfisswm and Expansion^, Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 28). The whole subject is discussed by Clemen m 
his Religionsgesch. Erklarung, 1909. 
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ManicMisme, 1734-39, ii. 1-68. Lardner’s discussion in his 
History of Heretics , 1780, rests a good deal on Beausobre. 

01 the later literature the following may be mentioned : 
Neander, Genet. Entwickl. der vomehmst. gnost. Systems, 1818, 
and Church History , Eng. tr. 1850-58 ; Gieseler, in Hall. Alla. 
Ltztg. 1824, p. 825 ff., and SK, 1830, p. 395 ff. ; Baur, Christl. 
Gnosis , 1835, History , Eng. tr. 1879; Lipsius, Gnosticismus, 
I860; Moller, Gesch. der Eosmologie, 1860 ; Mansel, The Gnostic 
Heresies , 1875; Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentums , 
1884 ; King*, The Gnostics and their Remains , 1887 ; Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten , 1900 ; de Faye, Introd. & 
V&tude du Gnosticisme , Eng. tr. 1903 ; Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
der Gnosis , 1907. The following special monographs have been 
devoted to the subject : Jacobi, Basilidis Philosophi gnostici 
Sententias , 1852 ; Uhlhorn, DasBasilid. System, 1855. 

The controversy as to the trustworthiness of Hippolytus’ 
account called forth a considerable number of publications, 
Hilgenfeld being specially active. We may mention among his 
discussions that in Theol. Jahrbiicher (1856), his Jiid. Apoca- 
lyptik (1857), and articles in his Ztschr. a. wissenschaftl. Theol. 
for 1862 ana 1878. His results are summed up in his Ketzer - 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Baur’s discus- 
sion in the Theol . Jahrbiicher for 1856, and the article by 
Jacobi, * Das urspriingl. Basilid. System,’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1877. Jacobi also contributed an article to PRE\ The 
article in PRE$ by G. Kruger rules out the Philosophumena, 
and bases the account of the original system on Clement of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Irenseus being treated as 
secondary. Bousset takes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the fragmentary information we get 
from Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s urchristentum 2 (1902) 
recognizes two distinct stages in Basilides’ theological develop- 
ment : the former, his Syrian stage, represented by Irenaeus and 
Epiphanius ; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen. This re-construction is ex- 
tremely dubious, but it is at least interesting as showing that 
in Pfleiderer’s judgment Clement of Alexandria supports the 
account of Hippolytus. The question of Indian origin is dis- 
cussed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled ‘ Buddhist Gnos- 
ticisms: the System of Basilides’ ( JR AS , 1902). It should 
finally be added that English readers are fortunate in possessing 
the very valuable article by Hort in Smith-Wace’s DCB, with 
which should be taken his articles on * Abrasax ’ and ‘Barcabbas 
and Barcoph ’ (ib.), and the chapter in J. Drummond’s Charac- 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903. Works on the 
History of Philosophy usually contain some account of Basilides. 
A very interesting recent discussion may be seen in J. Watson’s 
Philosophical Basis of Religion , 1907. A. S. PEAKE. 

BASKET. — Two kinds of baskets must be con- 
sidered as belonging to the service of the gods : the 

Kavovv {kuvcov, K&vaarpov, fcdvicrpov, Kavlcnaov, Lat. 
canistrum ) and the K&Xados. The Kavovv is a flat 
broad basket, originally made of rush or cane 
(Aristoph. fr. 160 [Kock]; Pollux, vii. 176), and 
therefore to be derived from Kdva or Kdwa (Lat. 
canna, cf. Korais in Heliod. JEthiopica, p. 114). 
At an early date the shape was imitated in metal : 
in bronze (Horn. E. xi. 630) and in gold (Horn. 
Od. x. 355). The plaiting was clearly indicated in 
the metal (Athen. vi. 229 d ). Wooden Kdvea are 
recorded for his own time by Enstath. (Od. i. 141). 
This basket was used as a receptacle for bread and 
food to be served at meals (of. Horn. U. cc.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods; 
hence it was used for sacrifice. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Horn. Od. iv. 761, where Penelope pours 
otfAoxtfrai, * sacrificial barley 5 (cf. Ziehen, Hermes , 
xxxvii. 391 ff.; Stengel, ib. xxxviii. 38 ff.), into the 
basket for Athene before making a vow. A less im- 
portant part is played lay the Kavovv with the otiXal 
m the sacrifice of a victim (Horn. Od. iii. 441 f.). 
On this occasion the sacrificial knife was placed for 
convenience (not as Ziehen supposes, op. cit. 398 f.) 
in the basket (Eur. El. 810 f., 1142; Aristoph. 
Peace , 948 + schol. ). As the basket was a flat one, 
the expression ‘to place the knife on the basket’ 
was likewise used (Philostr. Vita Apoll ., init ., 
cf. Stengel, Herm. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned with sacred fillets (<rr<fyuara, Aristoph, 
l.c.), and wreathed with sacred twigs (cf. Ov. Met. 
ii. 713, and, for the Attic Thargelia, Proclus on 
Hes. Works and Haps, 767 [p. 419, Gaisford] ; see 
also Dieterich, ABW viii. Usenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
Fillets and twigs are often visible on vase-paint- 
ings (cf. Hock, Griech. Weihegebrduche , p. 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrificial basket contained cake 
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and incense (^El. Var. Hist. xi. 5; Heliodor. Mth. 
iii. 2). The ritual of sacrifice was begun by lie 
basket and the water for ablution, which closely 
belonged to it (Demosth. xxii. 78), being carried 
round the altar from left to right (Aristoph. Peace, 
956 f. ; Eur. Her. Fur. 926?., cf. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1). To get the sacrificial 
basket ready for the sacred action is expressed by 
ivdpxeadat Kavovv (Eur. EL 1142, Iph. Aul. 1470; 
iEschin. in Ctes. 120 ; Menand. PeriJc. 346 f . , Sam. 
7 ; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel (Herm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term * to consecrate,’ which does not 
suit here ; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad JEschyl. i. 505 ff. (cf. also 
schol. ASsehin. l.c.). That €vdpxa<r6ai is not a 
sacred action is clearly shown in Menand. Sam. 7, 
where it. is mentioned with house-cleaning and 
cake-baking, as preparation for the wedding. 
The use or more than one sacrificial basket is 
attested (Eur. El. 800). As a chief requisite at 
sacrifice (Aristoph. Birds, 43 + schol., 863; Phere- 
crates, fr. 137 [Kock] ; Dittenberger, Syll? 628, 23, 
from Eleusis), the Kavovv is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Michaelis, 
Parthenon, p. 259 ; and, e.g., IGA i. p. 73, a 6, 10, 
etc. (two in gilt wood), ii. 668, 3f. (in gilt bronze), 
5f. (ib.); 676, 45 f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
one, 20 * old ’ ones) ; 724, B 3 f. (in silver, dedicated 
to Asklepios) 5 ff. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 5, 
653, 15 (with wooden frame : M£v\ov) ; 685, 2 ; 
7005, B 32 (in bronze) ; kc iva %aXxa iroyTnKd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Michaelis, op. cit. 

L 307, 29; cf. IGA ii. 162, ah. 16). A basket 
licated to Demeter and Kore in Eleusis is men- 
tioned in the statement of accounts of the imardrai 
’EXei KTivbdev of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, Syll. 2 
587, 116 ; cf. IGA ii. 5, 767, b 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) (IGA vii. 303, 55), from Thebes (ib. 2424, 13), 
from iEgina (Mnia and Auzesia), IGA iv. 1588, 5 f. 
(in bronze), 16 (9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, Syll. 2 
588, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in silver with silver handles 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upright shape [?] : 6p66v, with same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 (Kavfjia 
golden baskets: ‘ inscrip tionum templi Dianse 
Thermise longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) (CIG, 2855, 20). The shape of the sacri- 
ficial basket can be well observed in the very 
numerous sacrificial scenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Bom. 
Mitt. v. 324; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 259. It 
must be remarked here that the shape frequently 
designated as three-pointed is in fact four-pointed. 
In the present writer’s opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a woman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
(Amer. Journ. of ArchceoL xi. 423 ff. ; ib. six similar 
examples) ; more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit . xxix., pi. 45 (cf. Bom. Mitt . l.c. p. 326, 
1) belongs to this class. An affinity seems to 
exist between the sacrificial basket ana the object 
occurring on Mycenaean monuments, and known as 
‘horns of consecration 3 (cf. e.g. Evans, Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult , p. 3 (101), fig. I ; p. 44 (142), 
fig. 25 ; see Hub. Schmidt, Bert. philoL. Woch- 
enschr. 1898, p. 945 ; Hock, Griech. Weihegebr. 
p. 94, 3). A small Mycenaean clay basket with 
four rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been found on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pemier, Ausonia, i. 110; Arch. Am. 
1907, p. 109, cf. Bulle, ‘Orchomenos/ ABA W, 
philos. -philol. K1. xxiv. 2, p. 81, pi. xxviii. 15). The 
use of the basket during sacrifice led to its being 
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classed as a sacred thing. Hesych. {s.v. larpiavides) 
records that the Athenians covered their ‘sacred 
baskets 5 (ef. IGA ii. 4*20, 10 1). Perhaps Leacock 
{de Pompis Greedy Harvard Stud. xi. 23) rightly 
connects the garment lying on the basket {IGA ii. 
754, 29 f.) with this custom. As a sacred obiect 
the basket is touched by the Gerarse when they 
swear an oath to the Basil issa in front of the altar 
{[Demosth.] lix. 78, entirely misinterpreted by 
Gerhard, Bhein. Mm . xiii. 474* fT. ). 

If a solemn procession preceded the sacrifice, 
the basket was carried in it by a girl (ras^o/w). 
Leacock’s opinion {loc. cit . p. 12), that in private 
procession boys also carried the basket, finds no 
sufficient support in Aristoph. Birds , 850, 864. 
The camphor o$ t who was of good family {Philo- j 
chorus ap. H&rpocr. s.v . ) and of virtuous de- 
meanour f Aristoph. Ac A. 253 f. ; GIG 3602 f. ; Ov. 
Met ii 711 ; Porphyr. ad Bor . Serm. i. 3, 10 f. ), 
was rubbed over with Hour (Aristoph. Bkkt 732 ; 
Hermipp. fr. 26 [Kock]; Pfuhl, de Athm. pompis 
sacris, 22, 141) and richly adorned (Aristoph. Ach. 
258, Lys. 1188 tf. ; [Pint] A" Or at pit. p. 852 b +IGA 
ii 162, c 10, with Kohler’s remarks, ef. ii 2, p. 98 If.) ; 
behind her follows a dipkrophoros , * girl carrying 
a settle* (Aristoph. Birds , 1552, schol. 1551, &kkl. 
732 1 ; Hesych. s.v.). Borne of these reports may 
bear special reference to the Panathensea (cl, for 
all, Pfuhl, op* cit, 20 IF. ; Leacock, loc, cit 9 if. ). As 
a preparation for the pompe, the canepkoros took a 
cleansing bath in flowing water ([Pint.] A?nat. narr . 
p. 771 H), According to Menander's Epitrep. 
221 ff., married women also participated as cane - 
phoroi , probably of Demeter {ri?s Oeou), after having 
abstained from cohabitation for three days (from 
Menander is derived Diogenianus, ii 46 ; cf. Head- 
lam, Best or at mis of Menand. p. 7). The simplest 
form of a procession with basket- hearing is shown 
by the Attic 1 Dionysia in the Country’ (Aristoph. 
Ach. 241 ffi). First comes the canepkoros , then the 
pkallos , and the rear is formed by Dicmopolis, at 
the same time the priest and the representative of 
the congregation (cf. IGA ii. 844, 15 ff.), while 
symbols of the gods seem to follow the basket (see 
Petersen, Burgtempd d, Athenaia , p. 81 ; there is 
a canepkoros at the head of the procession on the 
Mack-figure vase-painting in Stengel, KultusaltP 
pi. i. 4). Basket and pkcdlos are found in the same 
order in the primitive form of the procession in the 
Great Dionysia, which were formed on the model 
of the Lesser Dionysia. In front of the basket 
were borne a jar of wine and a vine-twig, and a 
he-go&t was led {[Plut,] de Cupid . div . p. 527 d , cf. 
Dioseorides, A nth, Pat vii. 410, 31)— the speci- 
fically Dionysian addition to the ancient phallic 
foundation. In the basket, which is carried by a 
man, there are figs ; therefore, the present writer 
classes among references to the Great Dionysia 
the passage Aristoph. Bps. 646 f., where the basket- 
bearer wears a chain made of figs. This canepkoros 
was more than ten years of age {ib, 643 ff. ). ^ Golden 
baskets with &wap%Ql ardvrcov are recorded in schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ach, 242=Suid. s,v. m vodv. The 
basket-bearers of the Great Dionysia were elected 
by the Arohon Enonymos {BA xxv. 1873, 178 ; 
IGA ii. 420 ; for other basket-bearers of Dionysos, 
see IGA ii 13885, Add. p. 349 ; ii, 5, 3185, 32), At 
the Panathenman festival a great number of basket- 
bearers participated. The orator Lycurgus pro- 
cured amongst other things golden ornaments for 
100 girls (Jf. orat v. p. 852®, cf. his speech ire pi 
mvipphpwv f Harpocrat. s.v.). On the frieze of the 
Parthenon numerous girls with and without im- 
plements are represented, who have rightly been 
recognized as basket-bearers (Pfuhl, op. cit . p. 20, 
133) ; but it is not probable that the girls would 
cany the objects in their hands instead of in 
baskets on their heads for purely artistic reasons 


(Pfuhl, op. cit p. 21, 137) ; we must give prefer- 
ence to Leacock’s opinion {loc. cit p, 14) that 
most of these girls were only basket-bearers 
honoris causa . The savovv is held by the hieropoios 
(49, Michaelis), who has taken it over from the 
girl standing before him (the obiect seems to the 
present writer to be wrongly interpreted as a 
sacred chest by Frickenhaus, Ath, Mitt . xxxiii. 
31, I) ; the visible boring-holes seem to point to 
fillets (Michaelis, op. cit p. 259) ; it is inadmissible 
to suppose the presence of other baskets (Bobert, 
GGA dxi. 533 f. ). Other references are the election 
of the basket-bearers by the Agonothetes {IGA ii. 
5, 421c d y 51 f. [soon after B.C. 308]), and the in- 
scription in honour of a Panathenaie canepkoros 
{IGA ii. 1388). For the minor Panathensea a 
number of basket-bearers is likewise recorded, who 
participated in the portions of sacrificial meat 
(Dittenberger, SyllA 634, 14 f.), and there are 
eleven statuettes of canepfioroi {fc6pcu ebr b rwv Kavuv) 
in the inventory of the Parthenon {IGA ii. 678, B 
45 f.). Moreover, basket-bearers are recorded in 
Athens for the following cults ; three permanent 
canephoroi at the Palladion, inscribed on a seat of 
the Dionysos-theatre {IGA iii, 338) ; canepkoros of 
Athene Soteira (?) {IGA ii. 1387) ; of the Pythian 
Apollo {IGA ii. 1388 [catalogues of basket-bearers, 
who participated in greater number in the Pythian 
State-embassy, on inscriptions, Colin, Le Culte 
d Apollon Pythien d Atmnes, Paris, 1905, p. 46, 
87]} ; of the Eleusinia ( IGA iii. 916 [a sunshade for 
this pompe is recorded, schol. Aristoph. Birds , 
1508= Suid. s.v. (rtaddeiav]) ; of Asklepios {IGA iii. 
921 ; cf. the canepkoros of the Epidauria, IGA iii. 
916) ; of Asklepios and Hygieia, used for dating, 
therefore annual {IGA ii. 1204) ; of the mother of 
the gods {IGA ii. 13885, Add. p. 249) ; of Serapis 
{Ephem. arch. 1895, 102) ; of Isis ( IGA ii. 1355) ; of 
Serapis and Isis {IGA iii. 923 ; cf. Busch, de Sera - 
pide et Iside in Grcecia cult is, p. 16). Basket- 
bearers of uncertain cults are found in IGA iii. 
920, 922, 924 ; 920a (Add. p. 508). Basket-bearing 
of brides to Artemis is recorded in Theocrit. ii. 66 1 
+ schol., and a canepkoros in the pompe of the 
Epaulia the day after the wedding, in Arch. Jahrb. 
xv. 151 ; cf. the xarci v\vp<t>iK&\ IGA ii. 678 B, 9, 
ii. 5, 7005 B, 25. There were basket-hearers in 
Bceotia (Lebadeia) of Zeus Basileus ([Plut.] Amat. 
narr. p. 771 b ) ; at Delphi (Heliod. Mth . iii. 2) ; on 
Delos (cf. Schoeffer, 4 de Deli insulae rebus,’ Berliner 
Stud . ix. 1, 240 f.) of Delia and Apollonia (cf. 
Nilsson, Grieck. Feste, 145 f. ; BCE iii. 379), of 
Apollo (Artemis and Leto) {ib. 380 f.), of Artemis 
{BCE xi. 262, 22), of Dionysos (EOT vi. 338, 41, 4, 
xxix. 239), of Serapis (Isis, Anubis, and Harpo- 
crates) {BCE vii. 368, 18, 6), a basket-bearer of Isis 
used for dating (therefore annual, cf. Busch, op. cit. 
p. 52) {CIG 2298), of the Egyptian gods (Busch, 
op. cit p. 51 n., 35, 2. 3, and the stones from the 
sanctuaries of these gods in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Gr. Inscr . 170, 8 ; BCE vi. 348, 74, 8), of the 
Syrian Aphrodite (and Apollo) {BCE vii. 368, 17 
[the quotation, BCE vi. 346 added by Schoeffer, 
op. cit p. 241, is not to he found]), of the same god- 
dess used for dating {'Mnvcuov, iv. 462, 16) ; in the 
Troad of the Ilian Athene {CIG 36021) ; in Pisidia 
(Termessos) of Artemis {CIG 4362); in Karia 
(Kasossos) of Zeus ( SWAW » phil.-hist. Kl. cxxxii. 
24, 4). Ptolemaios Philadelphos transferred the 
institution of the canepkoros to the cult of Arsinoe 
Philadelphos (cf. Walter Otto, Priester und Tempel 
im hettenistischen Aegypten , ii. 2661). This cane- 
photos is the oldest Alexandrian eponymous Ptole- 
maic priestess, first recorded B.C. 267-6 (Otto, op, 
cit i. 157, 3 ; a list of these basket-hearers, tb. 
185 ff., ii. 3241). The same canepkoros in Ptole- 
mais is first recorded B.C. 183-2 {ib. L 1611, list, 
ib. 195, ii. 3251). Comedies entitled ‘the cane- 
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phoros 5 were written by Anaxandrides (Rock, ii. 
143) and Menander (iii. 73). Two bronze statues of 
basket-bearers were made by Polykletos (Cic. Verr . 
iv. 5) ; a basket-bearer by Skopas (Plin. EE xxxvi. 
25). Two basket-bearers are depicted on each side 
of a thymiaterion on a terra-cotta relief of the Col- 
lection Campana (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 877, fig. 
1101, cf. Reinach, R4p. de la stat. i. 217, ii. 4251). 

The canistrum (mostly of willow) was also plaited 
(cl Isid. Or. xx. 9, 8 ; Thesaur. 1. 1. iii. 259), was 
broad and flat (Qv. Fast. ii. 650, Met. viii. 665), and 
was used as a receptacle for bread, food, fruit, 
flowers and liquids (specimens in silver, Serv. 
JEn. i. 706 ; Symm. Ep. ii. 81). The basket is 
rarely mentioned in Roman cult : at the Termin- 
alia (Ov, Fast. ii. 650 [with fruit]), in private worship 
(Tibullus, i. 10, 27 [wreathed with myrtle-twigs, 
see above, p. 433 a ]) — both poetic passages perhaps 
under Greet influence. In scenes of sacrifice a kind 
of basket occasionally appears (Mau, Pompeii , p. 
100). Canistrarice , corresponding to canephoroi , 
are recorded only in Africa ( GIL viii. 9321 [Caesarea : 
of Ceres Aug. apparently] 9337, [ib,] 12919 [Car- 
thage]) ; the canistrarice of the dea Ccelestis in Rome 
likewise point to Africa (Dessau, Inscr. Lat . Sel. 
4438). There are nine canistrarii of the same 
goddess (Caelestis Aug.) at Timgad (j Rev. arch. x. 
1907, 25). No connexion exists between the cani- 
strarii and the cannophori ( = cannarum gestatores) 
of the Great Mother in Milan, Ostia, Locri (cf. 
the collegium) canoforo(rum) at Saepinum, OIL ix. 
2480) ; see Mommsen, OIL viii. p. 974 to n. 9337. 

TheicdXados (xaXad&r/cos) originally served prac- 
tical purposes as did the Kavovv ; it was used in the 
women’s apartment (Aristoph. Lys. 579; Poll. x. 
125) and as a receptacle for flowers and fruit 
(cf, e.g. Heliod. FEth. iii. 2 ; Eustath. Od. iv. 
131; Reinach, Expert, de la stat. i. 76; Stephani, 
Compt . rend, de S. Petersb. 1865, 24, 1). Its form 
is that of a lily (Plin. EN xxi. 23). As a symbol of 
plenty the calathos is given as an attribute to 
Demeter and other goddesses in art (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 25 f. ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 814). In the 
same capacity it figures in the cults of Demeter 
and Artemis. A calathos on a cart drawn by four 
white horses occurs in the Alexandrian Eleusis; 
the women taking part in the festival submitted to 
special regulations. It was forbidden to look in- 
side the calathos (Callim. h. Cer. Iff., 120 ff.). 
This calathos is depicted on a bronze coin of Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio, i. p. 1071, fig. 1312). Usener 
{Rhein. Mus. 1. 146) explained the procession, perhaps 
correctly, as a spring-festival, referring to Callim. 
op. cit. v. 121 ff., 136. The sheaf visible on the bronze 
coin is not necessarily a counter instance (Prings- 
heim, Archceol . Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Eleusin. Kults , 
p. 13 footnote). According to the schol. ad loc., 
Ptolemaios Philadelphos took over the pompe from 
Attica. This is probably the case, for a calathos - 
festival of Demeter doubtless forms the basis of 
the confusion in schol. to ^Esch. in Gtes. 120. That 
the calathos played a mystic part in the Eleusinian 
liturgy is shown in the formula cleverly inter- 
preted by Dieterich ( Mithrasliturgie , p. 125 f.). 
On the other hand, the basket of Kore must be 
regarded as a flower basket only (Rohde, Kl. Schr. 
ii. 361 f.). It is inadmissible to consider the seat 
of the Eleusinian image of Demeter as being a 
calathos in its origin (Nilsson, Griech. Feste , p. 
350) ; we do not sit on open baskets. Nor is there 
any foundation for the derivation of the chest out 
of the calathos (ib.). A cafotfAos-procession in 
honour of Demeter in Asia Minor is recorded on 
an inscription from the valley of the Kayster 
(Ath. Mitt. xx. 242), according to which a priest of 
Demeter presented a plaited calathos , and attended 
to the &va<f>op& of the calathos , which took place 
every year andnvas participated in by men chosen by 


lot.. Eustath. [Od. ix. 247) records dancing cala- 
thoi for some festival of Demeter. This leads us 
to Artemis, for whose sanctuary on the Gygaean 
lake (not far from Sardis) the same record exists 
(Strabo, xiii. 626). The present writer considers 
Nilsson’s supposition {Gr. Feste , p. 253) correct, 
that there were men inside the dancing calathoi , 
who thus imitated daemonic calathoi . If really 
Helena was originally nothing but the mystic 
rush-basket of the Helenephoria (Poll. x. 191 ; 
Gruppe, Griech . Mythol. p. 163 ; his connecting the 
festival with the firauronic cult [p. 56] is founded 
on a reading rejected by Kaibel, Athen. vi. 223 a ), 
then here, too, we have a daemonic basket. Pos- 
sibly the sacred dance of the calathoi bears a distant 
affinity to the calathiscos- dance (Athen. xi. 267 f. ; 
Poll. iv. 105; Hes. s.v.). Under the appellation 
calathos of Artemis (Bendis) a Bithynian spring- 
festival (Usener, op. cit. p. 145 f.) is recorded by Cal- 
linicus ( Vita Eypatii , p. 96, ed. Bonn). For fifty 
days, while this festivallasted, no journey was under- 
taken. W e must, therefore, suppose a procession of 
long duration, as in the cult of Liber of Lavinium 
(Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vii. 21). The Bithynian 
metrical inscription of the 1st cent, before or after 
Christ (Ath. Mitt. xxfv. p. 413, 13) is certainly closely 
connected with this procession. Here women are 
invited to follow the calathos in a special attire. 
The regulations for attire, whose existence this 
inscription indicates, point to an affinity to the 
cult of Demeter, but do not imply a dependence 
upon it (Nilsson, op. cit. p. 352) ; such regulations 
were common property (cf. Koerte, Ath. Mitt. l.c. 
4141). The calathos- worship of Bithynia and Lydia 
is probably justly traced back by Nilsson (op. cit. 

6 , 254 f.) to the Thraco-Phrygo-Bithynian cult of 
endis. About the Helena basket, which is re- 
lated to the calathos of Artemis, see above. A 
basket in the worship of Dionysos must also be 
supposed to have had mystical significance (cf. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 378 and also the Pompeian painting in Dar- 
emberg-Saglio, i. 891, fig. 1124, where the basket is 
almost entirely covered, cf. above, p. 434*). The 
liknon does not belong here (Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 
p. 1172, footnote, erroneous, in the present writer’s 
opinion). The figures hearing real calathoi on 
their heads are very difficult to class (cf. Stephani, 
l.c., 1865, 27, 1). Significance in worship has 
thus far not been demonstrated (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 26 f.). The connexion of the head-gear de- 
signated as calathos (first by Macrobius, i. 20, 13, 
and passim) with the real basket is equally un- 
certain. Primary forms can already be observed 
in the Mycenaean age (Thiersch, Aegina , p. 372). 
Demeter above all receives it as a symbol (also 
her servants; cf. Stephani, l.c. 21 ff, pi. L 1, 
iii. 2. 3) ; then it is transferred to the chthonic 
deities, especially Serapis, and thence under 
Severus to the ‘great god’ of Odessos and the 
Thracian riding-god (Pick, Arch. Jahrb . xiii. 156, 
165). L. Deubner. 

BASQUES. — The Basques, Eskualdunac,* are 
confined to the Provincias Vascongadas of Spain, 
part of Navarre, and a smaller section of the French 
Departement des Basses Pyrenees. They number 
about 450,000 in Spain, and 150,000 in France— 
600,000 in all— i.e. less than the population of a 
second-rate capital. Thus we have only the frag- 
ment of a race, the debris of a language. 

i. Language. — Of the vocabulary of the spoken 
Basque 70 per cent, is borrowed. The gramma- 
tical forms are so worn down that scarcely two 
grammarians agree in the^ analysis of them. The 
toponymy of ancient Spain shows that this race 

* Lei?arraga (Pref. to NT, 1571) calls them Heuscctldunac, 
and their language Eeitscctra. Their name means * Holders of 
Heuscara.'-— [E. S. Dodgson.) 
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once covered the whole of the Peninsula as well as 
the Pyrenean slopes of Southern France. * This 
we consider proved, in spite of the objections of 
Prof. Vinson. Throughout this region we find in- 
scriptions in characters still partly undeciphered, 
the so-called Celtiberi&n, or * letras desconocidas 1 
of Spain. They exhibit a difference of alphabet 
in different parts of Spain, f but are probably only 
dialects of one language spoken on both sides of : 
the Pyrenees. i That this language is an earlier ! 
form of Basque is not yet thoroughly established, 
and would be denied by the above-mentioned writer. 

2 . Religion, — There is a like difficulty with 
regard to the religion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain, It is almost impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to each people or tribe. Strabo tells us 
that the morning star was worshipped under the 
strange title of ‘ lucem dubiam . 9 § The Basque 
shepherds still call Venus at a certain time of the 
year Art-izarraJ, ‘the between star , 9 the star 
between night and day. Strabo also tells of 
dances in honour of an anonymous deity during 
the night of the full moon , 11 and of the immolation 
of goats, of captives, and of horses to Area.** 
Slims Italieus speaks of a hatred of cremation, of 
corpses being left unburled in order to be eaten by 
birds and tlrns carried up to heaven, implying a 
belief in immortality of some kind. ft Iberian 
deities were assimilated and adopted into the 
Homan pantheon, like those of other peoples ; the 
names of strange deities abound in the Latin in- 
scriptions,^ Some are certainly Celtic. The only 
ones that seem undoubtedly Basque are ‘Deo 
Baicorix/ and ‘ Heraixs-corrtsehe . 9 Worship of 
nymphs, fountains, and trees appears to have been 
common, in Basque-speaking countries. Classical 
authors mention the skill of the Iberians in augury. 


* Wilhelm von Humboldt, Pri/Jung der Untersuchungen uber 
Ifrfmmhmr Bwpmmm verrmttem dor rash'schen Spraehe 
(Berlin, 1821 f French tar. by 4. M&rrasfc, Paris, 18061) ; Theodor 
Mommsen, R&m. Gm&hJ vol. v. cap. ii. p, 72 (Berlin, 1894). 

t Payot y Qampo» in BoMin de la it A . as la Mistona, vol. 
xvL p. 321 (Madrid, 1890) ; Strabo, lib. iii. (cap. L vol i. p. 223, 
©&, Taucfcnite, 1829). 

| Moawiwnl# Mmgum Ibericm, ed. Aemiliua Hiibner, p. cadi 

(Berlin, 18 $%% 

§ Lit*, lit. cap. II. p. SS26 (V KoXovcrt AovKe/xSov/3iW>. 

1 AtidaMrm means the * morainff-star* at any time of the 
year. It Is translated by lumro* estrdla del Boris, i. e. * morning- 
sfjyr/ ‘ day-star/ ‘star of the North* in the Dictionary of Don 
Pedro Novia de Salcedo (Tolosa, 1902) ; and by * belle 6toile qui 
mraffe 4 Fhorlson, 4 Pest, an noncant Paurore * in chat of M. 
iklaberry (Bayonne, 1867). The syllable art here has (probably) 
nothing to do with arts meaning ‘ middle/ * between/ out would 
be derived from argitu, * enlightened/ like arthatse (Ac 5 21 ) 
in Lei^arraga's New Testament of 1671, republished, with altera- 
tions, by the Trinitarian Bible Society of London in 1903 and 
1908. Here hats* means 1 beginning ’ and art is a contraction of 
argitu, ‘ brightened,’ ‘ lighted/ or, just possibly, of argi , * light/ 


** Lib. Hi. cap. iii.p. 248. 
ft Silius Italieus, Funicorum, iii. 340-843. 
tt OIL, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1889) 2698, XOM, Anderon, 2599. 
1011, Candiedonl ; so, on this side of the Pyrenees, Marti 
Lehemni, Minerva BeUsama, etc. 

|§ dulien Sacaze, hemriptims antique* des Pyr bates, 
Toulouse, 1892, Nos. 167, 210, 214, 344; I. F. Blade, Epigraphie 
antique do la Gascogne, No. 166 (Bordeaux, 1885). In the 
inscription in the chapel of S. Mary Magdalene on the summit 
of a hill near Atheratase (Tardets), in La Soule, the name occurs 
thus HERAVS 

QORB+SK 
HE. 


The f rises above the other letters. Can it be a double T? 
Hiibner thought it was for IT. Berauscor might mean ‘ inclined 
to 'talk ravingly, to-' trouble, to break, or to pulverise. * Sehe 
may stand for modem Basque sehi , 1 servant,’ possibly a Moorish 
word, as in Seizes at Seville. 1 'Com, now gom , when used with- 
out a prefix as a compound, means ‘naked/ ‘bare/ ‘stripped/ 
and, in a secondary sense, * red/ like the flesh of an animal which 
las been skinned. The whole inscription is 
FANG 
HERAUS 
OORRtSE 
HE.SACRVM 
O VAL.VALE 

RIANV8. [E.S.D.J 


3 . Fre-historic remains.— The pre-historic re- 
mains and megalithic monuments of Spain and 
Southern France do not differ materially from 
those common to Western Europe. The exceptions 
are the so-called Toros, * bulls , 9 of Guisando ; though 
they are more often boars, sometimes calves, or 
horses. Some 3500 of them have been noted from 
fifty different localities. (There is only one of 
these in Basqueland, namely the pig at Durango, 
noted by Mr. Dodgson.) Several bear Latin sepul- 
chral inscriptions of the Augustan age.* The 
synthesis of Oriental and Western religions began 
early in Spain. At Astorga we find the figure of 
an open hand, above, and on the palm E is Zevs 
'Sepawts Iau,f another in Portugal c Serapi Pantheo . 5 
The remains of the Cerro de Tos Santos in Murcia 
have a like character, Celtiberian, Greek, and 
Latin inscriptions are associated with coins of 
Constantine and Theodosius. J 

4 . Name of God. — The name of God in modern 
Basque is Jaungoiko , Jainko, Jeinko, Jinko. The 

; last three are considered to be dialectic contractions 


of the first. The meaning would be literally Jaun, 

* the Lord or Master,’ goiko ‘ of the Height. Jaun 
is used In Basque like Senor in Spanish — applied to 
men as well as to God. But in the dialect of la 
Soule and Boncal Gaiko means ‘the moon . 9 Here 
Basque scholars are again divided. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte maintains that Jaungoiko is a contraction 
for Jaungoikokoa , * the Lord of the Moon . 9 § Vinson 
holds that the ‘ Lord Moon 9 makes as good sense 
in mythology as ‘the Lord of the Moon . 9 Both 
appeal to Strabo, the one to the phrases dvavtipy 
rurt 6eQ, and "Enot Si rods KaWaitcovs adiovs <f>a<rl, the 
other to rats xavcreh^vois vtitcrwp. |1 The writings 
of the early Christian missionaries and Fathers 
and the Acta Sanctorum give us no help ; they 
speak in a vague way of idolatry, but do not tell 
us what the idols were. Neither folklore, nor the 
popular drama, the Pastorales, nor the poetry 
helps us. The tales are all found elsewhere. The 
only peculiarity of the poetry is a fondness for 
allegory, which perhaps arises from thinking in a 
language which has few native abstract or collective 
terms, but expresses nearly everything in the 
concrete. We mentioned above the skill of the 
Iberians in augury. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
we have full accounts of a strange moral epidemic 
of witchcraft among the Basques ; victims went to 
the stake confessing perfectly impossible crimes. IT 

5 . Religious dances and other customs. — Still 
the attitude of the Basques in ecclesiastical matters 
is very different from that of ordinary mediaeval 
Christianity. Alone of Western Europeans they 
have preserved a whole series of manly dances from 
the time when dancing was an act of the highest 
ceremonial importance. We can notice only two 
of the series, the animal dances and the religious 
dances. The animal dances still preserved are: 
in la Soule, the Hartz , or hear dance, in which the 

*D. Emilio Hiibner, La Arqueologia de Espaha , p. 254 
(Barcelona, 1888). 

f Bolotin de la it A. de la Mistoria , tom. x. 242, xiv. 5667 ; 
OIL ii. No. 46. The Souletin Basques, when they dance on 
feast-days, still cry Yau. Is it the Hebrew Jahweh, or is it the 
root of yautzi, meaning * jump * ?— {E.S. D.] 

t Discursos hides ante la Academia de la Mistoria en la 
recepcion p&bliea de D. J. de Dim de la Rada y Delgado (Madrid, 
1875); A. Engel, ‘Rapport sur une Mission ArcbAologique en 
Espagne (1891)/ in Nouvelles Archives des Missions scientifiques 
et liitiraires, tom. iii. p. 197 (Paris, 1892). 

§ A. Hovelacque, E. Picot, and J. Vinson, Melanges de 
Linguistiqve et d'Anthropalogie, p. 209 (Paris, 1880), and The 
Academy, % March 1877. _ „ . , , 

8 Lib, iii. cap. iv. p. 263. But both are wrong. Gaiko is the 
Southern Basque equivalent of gauko, ‘of the night.* The 
moon is considered in that part of Basqueland as r the night- 
light/ — (E.8.D.) 

If Pierre de Lancre, Tableaux de Vmconstance des mauvau 
anges et dimons (Paris, 1612); D. J. A. Lorente, Hist. Grit, de 
la Inquisiddn de Espana, cap. xv. (Madrid, 1822) ; Litterce 
Societatis Jem , Annorum duorum, 1613, 1614, reprinted by 
Prof. Vinson in Revue de Lmguistique , xxxiii. 209 (Pans, 1900). 
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lambs ( achouriac ) also appear ; the Zamalzain , or 
horse dance, and the Acheri , or fox dance, in 
Guipiizcoa. These may suggest some early form 
of totem custom or worship.* The dance of the 
seixes at Seville is well known ; but the habit of 
religious dancing was much more widely spread. 
In Aragon it survived till the end of the 19th 
century. It is still practised at Jaca, and existed 
till 1830 at Iholdy in the French Pays Basque, f 
Religious dances formed a prominent feature in 
the festivals which took place at Azpeitia on the 
canonization of Ignatius Loyola in 1622. They 
were objected to by some, but are warmly defended 
by the great Basque scholar and preacher, Manuel 
de Larramendi, who quotes largely from the OT 
and the Fathers in commendation of the practice. 

Another custom which points back to some kind 
of offerings to or for the dead long survived among 
the Basques. Travellers in the 15th cent, were 
struck by the lighted tapers, and prayers said 
before tombs adorned with flowers, t Offerings 
to the priest at funerals formed the greater part 
of his income, and were almost incredible in 
amount. These were made at the tomb, after being 
offered to the priest in church. Wealthy people 
gave a pair of oxen, others one, or lambs and fowls. 
The oxen and sheep were led to the church porch, 
and there ransomed. The bread and the tapers were 
taken from the tomb and offered in the church at 
the reading of the Gospel. At length the civil 
authorities passed sumptuary laws to restrict these 
offerings, and they are gradually ceasing, although 
the Basques still carry candles to church and fix 
them in elaborate, and often very ancient, carved 
wooden taper-holders over the tombs of their parents 
who lie beneath the pavement of the church ; the 
candles are lighted during mass.§ The lavishness 
of the Basques in offerings was noted by the 
Pilgrim of the 12th cent., who was otherwise most 
hostile to them : 

« In decimis dandis legitimi, in oblationibus altarium assueti 
approbantur per unumquemque enim diem, dum ad ecclesiam 
Na varans vadit, aut panis aut vini aut tritici aut alicujus 
substantiae oblationem. Deo facit.’ II 

6. Civil laws.— In striking contrast with this 
generosity to the clergy in religious matters is the 
conduct of the Basques towards them in merely 
civil matters. The Basques are the most religions 
people in Spain. IF The Englishman who knows 
them language best says : ‘ The Basques are fanati- 
cally Catholic, almost disagreeably religions, and 
detest Calvin as much as all loyal monarchists hate 
Oliver Cromwell, hut with less cause.* ** 


A writer 


not at all suspected of anti-clericalism remarks on 
this 4 double caractfcre 6minemment .religieux et 
d&nocratique.* ft Bascle de Lagrbze, a decidedly 
clerical writer, points out that for a long time 
marriage was a purely civil act among the Basques : 
<le For {i.e. el Fuero) n’exige aucune intervention 
du prStre dans la celebration du manage, qu’il 
consid&re comme un contrat civil.* Gradually. the 
stipulation began to he made that the marriage 
* Augustin Ghaho, Biarritz, entre les Pyrenees et VOcian, 
yoI. ii. caps, xxxviii., xlii. (Bayonne, 1845): D. T. Ignacio de 
Iztueta, GuipUzcoaco Dam.tr a, p. 13, R. Baroja Donostian, 
1824; Manuel de Larramendi S. J., Corografia de Guipuzcoa, 

Eskualduna, Le Manuscrit du vieux curd, 1 Dec. 1898. 
It still existB at Deva, in Guipiizcoa, on the feast of San 
Boque. — [E. S. D. 3 _ _ , «. , 

X j. j, Riafio, Viajes de Extranjeros por E8pa.no. en el Siglo 

xv. (Madrid, 1879). ... 

§ Larramendi, Corografia, p. 194: ‘No es creible, si no se ve 
el mucho pan y cera que se ofrece* ; D. Pablo de .Gorosabel, 
Noticias de las cosas memorables de Guipuzcoa, tom. iv. lib. vui. 
cap. 4, sec. 4 (Tolosa, 1900). 

1 Codex de Saint- J acques-de-Compostelle, p. 18. 

Tf Dom Pierdait, in Revue du Clergd frangais, tom. xxv. p, 

1 Spenoe^Dodgson, Venoms Antidote, bemg a, reply to Dr. 
Schuchardt’s Criticism, p. 39 (privately printed, 1901). 

tt Oh. Bernadou, Les Wte ft ae la Tradition Basque a St. Jean 
ie Luz, 1897, p. 44 1. (Bayonne, 1897). 


should be solemnized 4 segun el Fuero de la Iglesia * 
or 4 segun la ley de Roma* ; finally, marriage before 
the priest was alone valid.* It was the same with 
the administration of oaths, of judicial combats, 
and of ordeals, f The election of the clergy by the 
parishioners continued in some places down to the 
beginning of the 19th cent.J The rest of Church 
patronage was in the hands of the king, the 
nobles, and the municipalities. No bishop had a 
right to any part of the tithes in Guipiizcoa. § But 
the peculiar attitude of the Basques towards the 
clergy is best seen in the elections to the Juntas , 
or local parliaments. No ecclesiastic could be a 
deputy, nor could he intervene in any civil or 
criminal case under any pretext whatever ;|| no 
priest, except those belonging to the place, might 
enter into the town where the Junta was sitting ; 
in Tolosa any deputy seen talking to a priest 
before a^session lost his vote for that day. IF When, 
in 1477, Ferdinand the Catholic made a progress 
through Biscay, and tried to take with him the 
Bishop of Pamplona, he was obliged to send him 
hack, and the Basques burnt the soil whereon the 
bishop had stood, and threw the ashes into the 
sea.** Later, in 1757, when Ferdinand YL, under 
the advice of the bishops, sent an order to the 
Cortes of Navarre to forbid the acting of plays, he 
was compelled to rescind it ; the Cortes refused to 
obey the mandate of any. bishops, tt This attitude 
towards the clergy in civil matters was persistently 
maintained down to the Revolution. The position 
of women was high among the Basques. Along 
with some other Pyrenean populations, they 
followed the rule of absolute primogeniture : the 
firstborn, whether male or female, inherited the 
ancestral property. ££ The marriage of the clergy 
lingered longer among the Basques than in other 
parts of Spain. §§ They alone have preserved the 
ancient order of deaconesses, the Serorac , with 
functions in some respects like those of elders in 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland.JHI Yet, with 
all this jealousy of the ecclesiastical power in 
civil matters, it is from the Basques that J esuit- 
ism, the most devoted militia of the Papal power, 
has sprung. Ignatius de Loyola and Francisco 
Xavier, 1F1F were typical Basques, the one a Guipiiz- 
coan, the other a Navarrese ; both retained some 
of their Basque habits and customs to the end 
of their lives, and the influence of these and 
Basque modes of thought can be traced in their 
writings. In this way this little people has in- 
fluenced the course of . religious history in the 
greater part of Europe since the 16th century. 

Literature. — In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
T. M. Pereira de Lima, Iberos e Bascos, Paris-Lishon, 1902 ; 
Campbell, Monumental Evidence of an Iberian Population of 
the British Islands, Montreal, 1887. 

Wentwobth Webster. 


* G. B. de Lagrfeze, La Navarre frangaise, vol. ii. pp. 168, 
181 (Paris, 1882). ... . _ 

t Fuero General de Navarre, lib. v. tit. m.-vi. (Pamplona, 
1869). 

X Larramendi, Corografia de Guipuzcoa, p. 109 f. ; Diccionario 
Geograjico-Historico de Espaha, sec. L t. i. s.vv. ‘Adios, 

‘ Alquiza,’ and passim (Madrid, 1802). 

§ Larramendi, op. cit. p. 109. . . . . , 

|| Fueros de Guipuzcoa, tit. xxvi. cap. iv. (re-impression, 

^^foh.^Bernadou, Les Fetes de la Tradition Basque, p. 44 f. 

** John Talbot Dillon, The History of the Reign of Peter the 
Cruel, King of Castille and Leon, vol. i.. Preface xxii.-xxv. ; 
Don Juan Margarit (el Gerundense), ‘ Paralipomenon Hispamae, 
in Andreas Schott’s Hispanice illustrates, 4 vols. (Frankfort, 
1603-8): ‘ illiusque cineres . . . in mare projecerunt.’ _ 
tt Quademo de las Leyes y Agravios reparados del ano <U 
1757, Ley xxvii. p. 69 (Pamplona, 1758). . 

ti G. B. de Lagr&ze, La Navarre frangaise,^ vol. n. p. £Lo» 
Histoire du droit dans les Pyrdndes, p. 182 (Paris, 1867). . 

§§ Council of Valladolid, 1322 ; H. C. Lea, An Historical 
Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy \ p. 310 (Boston, 1884). 

II II Larramendi, op. cit. p. 113 ff. _ . 

Echeverri = ‘house new* = Newhouse, viz. Ecbavem, 
Ohaverri, Chaver, Xavier. These variations, and several more, 
are found in Navarre. 
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BATESAR— BAXTER 


BATESAR — A town situated on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, in Northern India, lat. 26 56 
6" N. ; long. 78° 35' 7" E. It is important as 
the scene of a popular bathing and trading fair 
held on the last day of the month ^ Karttik 
(October-Noveraber). The place takes its name 
from the worship of Siva in his form as Vafce^vara- 
natha, ‘lord of the sacred banyan tree (vata)^ 
The present temple was hnilt by one of the Rajas 
of Bhadavar in a.d. 1646. In earlier times the 
place was known as Suryapura, * city of the sun ; 
the ruins of the old town are still visible near the 
present site. 

Literature.—" C unninsrham, Archaeological Reports, iv. 221ff., 

vii. 5 ff. * W. Crooks. 

BATH, BATHING.— See Purification. 

BAWARIYA (probably derived from Hindi 
bahvar, Skr. hhramara, 1 a creeper,’ in the sense 
of a noose made originally from some vegetable 
fibre, and used in snaring and trapping animals).— 
A criminal and hunting tribe of Dra vidian origin, 
found in Northern India to the number of 30,321, 
of whom the gxeat majority inhabit the Panjab. 
Here they worship the Mother-goddess under the 
title of Kali-Bhavani, and the local saint Guga 
under the name of Zahir Divan (Crooke, Popular 
JBeligion and Folk-lore , i. 211 f.). Farther west 
they specially worship Dulha Deo, the hridegroom- 

f od who is invoked at marriages [ib. i. 119 f.). A 
urnt-offering is made with butter, and water is 
poured on the floor of the house in his honour. 
They also worship a deified ascetic named Simha 
BSha, a member of the Nanakshahl Sikh sect of 
Faqirs. It is possible that they may be a branch 
of the important Bauri caste, which, to the num- 
ber of 735,937, is found chiefly in Bengal (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 78 ff.). The con- 
nexion of this tribe with Hinduism is of the 
slightest kind. Their chief objects of worship 
are Manasa, the snake-goddess, Mansingh, a local 
village-god, and Bar Paharl, the mountain-deity, 
which is only another form of Marang Buru, the 
hill-god of the Santals and other Dravidian tribes. 

1 Figs, fowls, rice, sugar, and ghee are offered to Kudrasini, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at the Skhra or dancing-place of the 
village, through a Bauri priest, who abstains from flesh or fish 
on the day preceding the sacrifice. The priest gets as his fee 
the fowls that are offered and the head or leg of the pig ; the 
worshippers eat the rest.’ They do not employ Brahmans, their 
religious duties being performed by a member of the tribe or by 
the headman. In some places they bury the dead face down- 
wards, the object * being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
and giving trouble to the living ’ (Risley, ib. i. 80. f .). 

LiTMATirRE.-^or the true Bawariyas, J. Wilson, Settlement 
Report of the Sirsa District , 1886, p. 123; Crooke, Tribes and 
Cctstes of the Forth- Western Provinces and Oudh , 1898, i. 228 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

BAXTER.— 

*• Life.— Richard Baxter was bom on 12th November 1615. 
Sis lather was Richard Baxter of Eaton-Oonstantine, in Shrop- 
shire ; and his mother, Beatrice Adeney of Rowton, in the same 
county. The elder Baxter had been addicted to gambling, but 
by the time his son was horn he had become a changed man, 
and it was to his father’s instruction and example that Baxter 
was mainly indebted for his earliest religious impressions. His 
mother died in 1634=, and his father married again. 

Baxter’s early education was entrusted to worthless and 
incompetent tutors. At length he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr, John Owen, master of the Free School of 
wroxeter. who instructed him in classics and prepared him 
for the University. To the University, however, he was never 
sent. He was placed instead under a clergyman at Ludlow, 
from whom he profited little in learning, hut with whom he 
had the run of a great library, and became a passionate reader 
of books. He came early under religious impressions. Other 
books touched his conscience, and awakened m him the sense 
of Divine things ; but The Bruised Reed, by Dr. Richard Sibbes, 
seems first to have shown him, when a lad of fifteen, the great- 
ness of the lov© ©f (Jod and the freeness of the redemption of 
Christ. From his youth in his father's house he was deeply 
read in the Scriptures. It was within the Church of England 
that Baxter was baptized, confirmed, and ordained to the 
ministry. Though he was ejected with two thousand more in 


1662, and cast in his lot with the Presbyterians, to the end he 
regarded his orders as derived from her, and to the very close 
of his life, like other moderate Presbyterians, he followed the 
practice of occasional Communion in her churches. Whac 
would have been for other men an insuperable barrier to either 
bodily or mental activity and to a career of usefulness in any 
calling, was the lack of physical stamina and even of ordinary 
health all through life. ‘Never,’ says Sir James Stephen, 

« was the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequality than in Baxter’s person. . . . The mournful list of 
his chronic diseases renders almost miraculous the mental 
vigour which bore him through exertions resembling those of 
a disembodied spirit* (Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, p. 
361). He nevertheless lived to the age of seventy-six, and his 
labours as a preacher, a pastor, and an author were herculean. 

In 1638 Baxter was offered the headmastership of the 
Endowed School at Dudley, and took orders to qualify him to 
hold the appointment. In 1640 he was called to Kidderminster 
to occupy the place of an incompetent vicar, and with Kidder- 
minster his name was henceforward to he associated as Samuel 
Rutherford’s with Anwoth, or Thomas Boston’s with Ettrick. 
His ministry, however, was seriously interrupted by the Civil 
Wars, in which he took the side of the Parliament, though he 
had no sympathy with those who proceeded to put the King to 
death and to overturn the throne. He laboured incessantly for 
the good of the soldiers of Cromwell’s army, and had interviews 
and discussions on religious and political questions with the 
Lord General himself. His labours, however, proved too much 
for hiB strength, and it was when Buffering from one of his 
dangerous illnesses about this time that he conceived The Saints? 
Everlasting Rest. Before he had completed this, his first work, 
he was hack to his pastorate in Kidderminster, where he re- 
mained till 1660. 

His ministry here fell mostly within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when a state of anarchy prevailed in the 
Church of England. Cromwell's religious establishment did 
not deserve the name of a Church ; it repudiated Prelacy 
without enforcing Presbyterianism or recognizing Congrega- 
tionalism. One object of his government was the purification 
of the ministry. For this end he set up an Ecclesiastical 
Commission, called the Committee of Triers, including Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, who examined pre- 
sentees and sanctioned appointments to parishes. Baxter had 
no love for this body any more than he had for Cromwell, hut 
he rejoiced in the growing spirituality of the ministry and the 
marked spread of vital religion amongst the people in the days 
of the Commonwealth. 

On the death of Cromwell, Baxter joined with the Presby- 
terians on both sides of the Border in working for the overthrow 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration of the Monarchy. 
He had now taken farewell of Kidderminster, and was appointed 
one of the King’s chaplains. The King even offered him through 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, the See of Hereford, but he 
declined the honour. He would have been content to return 
to Kidderminster as a humble curate, but this was denied him, 
and when the Act of Uniformity, on 24th August (St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day) 1662, silenced over two thousand of the most 
earnest ministers, and deprived them of their livings, Baxter’s 
formal ministry within the Church of England came to an end. 
He signalized the event by entering into the married state ; 
and his wife, Margaret Charlton, proved a real helpmeet to 
him. 

Meanwhile penal legislation against the Nonconformists be- 
came more exacting and severe. It became a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worship. Those ministers who would not 
take the test were prohibited from coming within five miles of 
any town which was represented in Parliament, or any town 
where they had resided as ministers. Baxter got into trouble 
on both counts ; and neither the favour of the King nor the 
friendship of Sir Matthew Hale, Lprd Chief Justice, availed to 
save him from fine and imprisonment. 

In 1681 Baxter lost by death both his wife and his stepmother, 
who had lived to the age of ninety-six, and troubles thickened 
around the desolate man. But, as he says, he * never wanted 
less what man can give than when men had taken all away,* 
and so, preaching as often as he found liberty and opportunity, 
and producing theological treatises one after another without 
intermission, he survived to experience the dark days of 
James ii. and the brighter days of the Revolution Settlement 
under William and Mary. In the former reign, when weighed 
down with age and infirmities, he was brought before the 
infamous Chief Justice Jeffreys, and under sentence by him 
would have Iain in prison till death had not the King remitted 
his fine. In the Revolution of 1688 he was too feeble to take 
any part. At length death, with whose approaches he had 
been long familiar, came upon him in stem reality, and on 
8th December 1691 he passed to the saints* everlasting rest. 

2. Works and influence. — Baxter was a most 
prolific author, perhaps the most voluminous theo- 
logical writer in the English language. From the 
time when he first discovered his powers and WTote 
The Saints’ Everlasting Best, scarcely a year 
passed without several works from his pen. Even 
at Kidderminster, with its many claims, he re- 
garded his labours in the pnlpit and congrega- 
tion as a recreation, and threw his strength into 
his writings. The reading displayed in them, the 
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correspondence to which they frequently led, and 
the diversity of subjects which they embrace, 
illustrate the extraordinary versatility of the man 
and the indefatigable diligence with which he 
toiled. It has been suggested that he never recast 
a sentence, and never bestowed. a thought on its 
rhythm and the balance of its parts ; and his extra- 
ordinary productiveness as a writer as well as his 
own statements make it certain he did not. No 
fewer than one hundred and sixty-eight treatises 
came from his hand, many of them filling volumes. 
Most of them are now forgotten, but some of them 
are classics of evangelical religion which his 
countrymen would not willingly let die. When 
Boswell asked Dr. Samuel Johnson what works of 
Richard Baxter he should read, he received for 
answer, ‘ Read any of them, for they are all good/ 

Mr. Orme, the editor of the standard edition of 
Baxter’s works, classifies them under the following 
heads: — Works on the Evidences of Religion; on 
the Doctrines of Religion; on Conversion; on 
Christian Experience; on Christian Ethics; on 
Catholic Communion; on Nonconformity; on 
Popery ; on Anti-Romanism ; on . the Baptist, 
Quaker, and Millenarian Controversies ; Historical 
and Political Works ; Devotional, Expository, and 
Poetical Works. The cast of Baxter’s mind was 
eminently speculative and inquiring, and any 
question of the Schools which met him in the 
course of an argument had for him an irresistible 
fascination, and received instant and perhaps 
prolonged attention. But such was his satisfaction 
in the great truths of revealed religion and his 
conviction of their absolute certitude — won through 
experience as well as ratiocination — that he shirks 
no difficulty, shrinks from no combat, and grudges 
no pains, if only he can place his readers — even 
though it be through divisions and subdivisions 
of argument and proof — upon the same rock of 
assured conviction as himself. Of his numerous 
works there are at least three which are still in 
demand, and, after two centuries and a half, seem 
destined to live on. These are The Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest, The Call to the Unconverted , and 
The Reformed Pastor . 

The first of these, the first considerable work 
which he produced, is the masterpiece with which 
his name is associated. It was published in 1650, 
having been conceived and for the most part 
written towards the close of the Civil War. The 
title-page of the original edition bears that it was 
‘written by the author for his own use, in the 
time of his languishing, when God took him off 
from all public employment.’ He was at the time 
the guest of Sir Thomas Rouse in Worcestershire, 
and away from his books. ‘ The marginal citations, ’ 
lie explains, ‘ I put in after I came home to my 
books, but almost all the book itself was written 
when I had no book but a Bible and a Concordance ; 
and I found that the transcript of the heart hath 
the greatest force on the hearts of others/ It is 
a work almost of inspiration, certainly of spon- 
taneous birth, like The Pilgrim's Progress , or The 
Imitation of Christ ; and though the two volumes, 
comprising in Orme’s edition more than a thousand 
pages, are beyond the powers or the patience of 
most readers, the popular abridgments leave out 
much that gives reality and pathos in the complete 
work. In a volume oi St. James’s Lectures (1875, 
Lect. iv.) on Companions of the Devout Life , the 
late Archbishop Trench, a master both in literary 
taste and in theology, has given a remarkable 
appreciation of ‘Baxter and Tne Saints’ Rest/ 

‘There reigns in Baxter’s writings, and not least in “The 
Saints’ Best ,’ 7 a robust and masculine eloquence ; nor do these 
want from time to time rare and unsought felicities of language, 
which once heard can scarcely be forgotten. In regard, indeed, 
to the choice of words, the book might hare been written 
yesterday. There is hardly one which has become obsolete; 


hardly one which has drifted away from the meaning which it 
has in his writings. This may not be a great matter ; but it 
argues a rare insight, conscious or unconscious, into all that 
was truest, into all which was furthest removed from affectation 
and untruthfulness in the language that after more than two 
hundred years so it should be ; and we may recognize here an 
element not to be overlooked, of the abiding popularity of the 
book’ (Companions of the Devout Life , p. 88 f.). 

In the work itself Baxter first dwells upon the 
excellence of the c Rest/ and then characteristically 
sets himself to prove the infallibility and Divine 
origin of the Holy Scripture in which it is promised, 
thus contributing an able treatise on Christian 
evidences. The ground having been firmly estab- 
lished, he develops the uses of the Doctrine of 
Rest, and concludes with a directory for the 
getting and keeping of the heart in heaven. The 
work abounds in fervent appeals and felicitous 
phrases and striking similitudes. 

The Call to the Unconverted appears to be the 
substance of a sermon which Baxter had preached 
from the well-known text in Ezk 33 11 ‘ Turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 
0 house of Israel?’ Next to the Saints’ Rest it 
was the most successful and most greatly used of 
all his publications. In his lifetime it had the dis- 
tinction of being translated by John Eliot into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians (1664), and 
it has passed through editions well-nigh innumer- 
able, and been translated into most of the European 
languages. It has been compared in its character 
and influence with Law’s Serious Call and Joseph 
Alleine’s Alarm ; hut it is simpler in its teaching 
than the one, and more tender and kindly in spirit 
than the other. It breathes a spirit of intense 
earnestness, and, though its language would not 
now he used in its entirety in pulpit address, the 
fervour and force of its reasoned appeal to the 
understanding and the heart are as powerful as 
ever. 

Gildas Salvianus: The Reformed Pastor is one 
of the classics of pastoral theology. Dr. Shedd, 
in his Homiletics and Pastoral Theology , recom- 
mends ministers to read it through once a year ; 
and Principal Oswald Dykes ( The Christian 
Minister , p. 49) describes it as one of the most 
searching and widely helpful books in English 
literature on its subject. The second chapter, 
and especially the pages devoted to pastoral over- 
sight (vol. xiv. pp. 96-114), are replete with maxims 
and counsels oi sanctified wisdom and practical 
good sense, the outcome, of long and intimate 
acquaintance with the duties of the pastor’s office. 
Both in its original and in its abridged forms The 
Reformed Pastor has had a very wide circulation. 

No one can read Baxter’s writings without per- 
ceiving that he has in him the soul of true poetry. 
His occasional quotations and references to George 
Herbert reveal sympathies in this direction. But 
he was too intensely in earnest and too absorbed 
in his various labours to master the technique of 
the poet’s art, or to take pains with niceties and 
refinements of versification. A small volume of 
* Poetical Fragments ’ is, however, Included among 
his works, and at least one of his pieces, ‘ Lord, it 
belongs not to my care,’ has found its way into 
hymnals for congregational praise. 

The influence of Richard Baxter exerted from 
the pulpit, as well as by his works during his 
lifetime, must have been great. His power and 
fervour in the pulpit were unique in an age of 
great preachers, ana he exemplified his own lines 
m a most literal sense, for 

* He preached, as never sure to preach again, 

Ana as a dying man to dying men.’ 

In a time of ecclesiastical anxiety and strife, he 
strove to be a peacemaker. Schemes of a com- 
prehensive union of all who truly loved the Lord 
and held fast by the essentials or Christian truth 
and experience, like those of John Durie and 
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Archbishop Ussher, had in him, in season and out 
of season, a steadfast supporter. If his combative 
turn of mind and his fondness for precise definition 
did not allow him to see much success in his 
unflagging efforts for union among Christians, he 
laboured long and patiently to earn the blessing 
of the peacemakers. In one important sphere, 
not recognized in that age of theological con- 
troversy as it is now, he was a pioneer. He was 
firmly convinced of the Christian obligation to 
evangelize the world. He was a warm supporter 
of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and it 
is to Baxter more than any other that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel owes its charter. 
If we cannot trace the great Evangelical Revival 
at the close of the 18th cent, directly to Baxter, 
we know that his works influenced some of the 
most prominent members of the Clapham sect, 
and helped to sustain the fervour of many of the 
leaders of that movement. 

Literature. — There is an excellent edition of Baxter’s prac- 
tical works by William Orme in 23 vols., London, 1830, upon 
which Sir James Stephen's famous essay is based. There is an 
edition of the ‘Poetical Fragments’ by Pickering, London, 
1829. In the notice in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and in a volume of Representative Nonconformists , A. B. 
Grosart has dealt fully with Baxter’s life and works. In the 
early chapters of Macaulay’s History of England there are 
appreciative notices of Baxter, and also in J. Stoughton’s 
Religion in England , 1878, ii. 180-186 ; see also F. J. Powicke, 
* Baxter as a Catholic Christian,’ in JPrim. Meth. Quart. Rev., 
April 1909. See also end of § 3 . THOMAS NlCOL. 

3. Distinctive doctrine. — In Baxter’s Confession 
of Faith he sets forth three parallel columns; 
on one side ‘ Antinomianism/ on the other the 
doctrine of ‘Papists and others in the Contrary 
Extream/ and in the centre ‘ Truth,’ ‘that which I 
take to be both the Truth and the Doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches.’ This table is significant. 
The key to Baxter’s doctrinal position is to be 
found in the fact that he always endeavoured to 
avoid the falsehood of extremes, and to find truth 
and harmony in the golden mean. He wished to 
be a son of peace in theology no less than in 
ecclesiastical affairs. His Catholic Theology is 
entitled ‘ Plain, Pure, Peaceable, for Pacification 
of the Dogmatical Word Warriors,’ and consists of 
three books: ‘Pacifying Principles,’ ‘Dialogues/ 
and ‘Disputations.’ He waged war to restore peace. 
Ex hello pax was his motto ; and even when he 
attacked opponents with the polemical acrimony 
of the time, in keen words for which he afterwards 
expressed regret, it was always with the aim of 
maintaining some central position which he firmly 
believed would reconcile the hostile parties. The 
immediate result was that he was fiercely assailed 
from both sides, and became ‘ a butt for every man 
to shoot at.’ The Arminians rejected him as a 
Calvinist, while the Calvinists denounced him as 
an Arminian ; he was called in turn a Papist, a 
Quaker, and even a Socinian. But he appealed 
to posterity for vindication ‘ when sad experience 
hath taught men to hate Theological Logical 
Wars, and to love,, and seek, and call for Peace ’ ; 
and the broader vision of the present age, which 
has learnt his love of unity and concord, will 
appreciate his anxiety to do justice to both sides. 
Dean Stanley ranked Baxter with Anselm as a 
great Christian thinker, and Dr. Benjamin Jowett 
in Westminster Abbey called him ‘one of the 
greatest of Englishmen not only of his own time 
but of any time.’ He always sought to draw forth 
the measure of truth which lay at the heart of an 
extreme or erroneous doctrine. He tried to har- 
monize Divine destiny with moral freedom; he 
granted that the Romanist was right in insisting 
on the necessity of good works, and the Quaker in 
maintaining the reality of the Inner Light, and 
the Socinian in upholding the claims of reason. 


His own general position was certainly that of a 
moderate and liberal Calvinist, for he gave un- 
stinted praise to the Shorter Catechism (‘the best 
catechism I ever saw yet ’), and he assented to the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort, but his exact 
views on controverted questions are often difficult to 
define. His subtle intellect revelled in fine-spun 
distinctions; he modified, explained, and made 
concessions for the sake of conciliation ; and his 
views expanded and mellowed with the advance of 
time. The following are, however, some of his 
most characteristic doctrines. 

(a) On the Atonement he held in the main the 
modem Evangelical view : 

* It is not God but man that lost Ms goodness ; nor is it neces- 
sary to our reparation that a change be made on Him but on 
us. Christ came not into the world to make God better, but to 
make us better. Nor did He die to make God more disposed to 
do good, but to dispose us to receive it. • . . (Christ’s) purpose 
was not actually to change the mind of God nor to incline Him 
to have mercy who before was disinclined, but to make tbe 
pardon of man’s sin a thing convenient for the Righteous and 
Holy Governor to bestow, without any impeachment of the 
honour of His wisdom, holiness, and justice, yea, to the more 
eminent glorifying of them all.* ‘ Christ came not to possess 
God with any false opinion of us, nor is He such a physician as 
to perform but a supposed cure ; He came not to persuade His 
Father to judge us well, because He is welL We must bear 
His own image and be holy as He is holy, before He can approve 
us or love us in complacency. This is the work of our blessed 
Redeemer to make man fit for God’s approbation and delight.’ 

‘ Christ could not possibly take upon Himself the numerical 
guilt which lay on us, nor yet a guilt of the same sort ’ ( Con- 
fession of Faith, Preface). 

(b) Extent of Redemption. — ‘ Christ died for all, 
but not for all alike or equally : this is, He intended 
good for all, but not an equal good’ {End of 
Controversies). The sacrifice was for the sins of 
all in the sense that all should have a conditional 
promise or gift of life by the merits of it. 

(c) Justification . — ‘Justifying faith is not the 
reception of the knowledge or sense of our former 
justification, hut it is the true belief of the Gospel 
and the sincere acceptance of Christ’ {Conf. of 
Faith). Baxter held that faith is what is imputed 
for righteousness, because faith contains the germ 
of sincere obedience to Christ. . He seems to place 
regeneration in time before justification. ‘He 
regenerates that He may pardon.’ He lays the 
greatest stress on the necessity of repentance for 
justification, and, indeed, seems to aim at combin- 
ing the Roman and Reformed doctrines. 

(d) Grace. — Baxter believed in a common grace 
bestowed on all mankind, which, if improved, 
would lead on to sufficient and effectual grace, but 
even sufficient grace might be resisted and rendered 
ineffectual (Pref. to Conf. of Faith). 

(e) Election. — He accepted election, hut not re- 
probation, for God is the cause of grace but not of sin. 

if) Immanence of God . — Baxter’s doctrine is 
profound and discriminating : 

* As all being is originally from God, so there is continual Divine 
causation of creatures without wMch they would all cease, or 
be annihilated, which some call a continued creation, and some 
an emanation.’ ‘ The beams do not more depend on the sun, or 
light or heat or motion on the sun ; or the branches, fruit and 
leaves more depend on the tree, than the creation on God. But 
yet these are not parte of God mi the fruit and leaves are of the 
tree, but they are creatures because God’s emanation or causa- 
tion is creation, causing the whole being of the effect.’ 

{g) The Trinity. — In his Methodus Theologian— 
his only Latin work — Baxter attempts to find a 
rational basis by showing the threefold nature of 
man and all things. Coleridge and others have 
followed somewhat similar lines, and though 
Baxter’s reasoning is often fantastical, his philo- 
sophic power was highly estimated by Mansel. 

(h) Inspiration of Scripture. — There is a passage 
in the Saints' Rest , omitted from some editions 
because it gave offence, which anticipates the 
attitude of many modem Christian scholars. 

‘They that take the Scriptures to he but the writings of godly, 
honest men, and so to be only a means of making known Christ, 
having a gradual precedency to the writings of other godly 
men, and ao believe in Christ upon those strong grounds which 
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are drawn from the doctrine and miracles rather than upon the 
testimony of the writing as being purely infallible and Divine, 
may have saving faith. More much those that believe the 
whole writing to be of Divine inspiration when it handleth the 
substance, but doubt whether God infallibly guided in every 
circumstance.’ 

On this, as on many other questions, his views were 
far in advance of those of most of his contem- 
poraries, and they often foreshadowed modern 
positions only slowly reached after two centuries. 

In his last large work, Meliquice Baxteriance 
(1696), Baxter wrote down ‘ the changes God had 
wrought since the unriper times of youth,’ and one 
of them is that he now sees a gradation of certainty 
in truths : 

‘My certainty that I am a man is before my certainty that 
there is a God : my certainty that there is a God is greater than 
my certainty that He requireth love and holiness : my certainty 
of this is greater than my certainty of the life of reward and 
punishment hereafter : my certainty of the Deity is greater than 
my certainty of the Christian faith; my certainty of the 
Christian faith is greater than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture: my certainty of this is 

S eater than of the canonicalness of some books.’ 

axter expressed warm admiration for the mis- 
sionary efforts of John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, and yet he is ‘not so much inclined to 
pass a peremptory sentence of damnation upon all 
who never heard of Christ, ha-ring some more 
reason than I knew of before to think that God’s 
dealings with such are much unknown to us.’ 

Those who shared Baxter’s spirit of broad catho- 
licity were called, often in reproach, ‘Baxterians.’ 
They never formed a sect or even a school, but 
were men of independent minds who struck out 
paths for themselves, and in accordance with his 
principles distinguished between the essentials and 
non-essentials. ‘In things necessary, unity; in 
things doubtful, liberty; m all things, charity.’ 

Literature.— B axter’s principal doctrinal works are : Aphor- 
isms of Justification, 1649 ; Confession of Faith, 1656 ; Catholic 
Theology, 1675 ; Methodus Theologice Christianas , 1681 ; An End 
of Doctrinal Controversies, 1691 ; Reliquiae Baxteriance , 1696 ; 
cf. also Dean Boyle, Richard Baxter , 1883, chs. viii.-x. ; J. 
Stalker, Lecture on ‘Baxter’ in The Evangelical Succession, 
2nd series, 1883, p. 209 ff. ; B. Jowett’s Biographical Sermons, 
1899; M‘Adam Muir, Religious Writers of England , 1901. 
See also the Literature above, at end of § z. 

Martin Lewis. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS.— The word ‘beadle’ 
was in Old English, by del , budel, bidell , from O.E. 
beodan (from which our word ‘bid’ is derived), ‘ to 
offer, announce, command ’ ; in mediaeval Latin, 
bidellus or bedellus ; Old French, bedel, whence the 
Middle English bedel . 

The primary meaning of the word appears to be 
* herald,’ ‘ one who announces or proclaims some- 
thing.’ So ASlfric (A.D. 1000), translating Ex 32 5 ; 
Ormulum 632 (A.D. 1200), where John the Baptist is 
* Cristess bidell ’ ; and Coverdale (A.D. 1535), when 
translating Dn 3 4 . The secondary meaning is ‘ an 
executive officer who represents, and acts under, 
a higher authority*’ 

Apart from the metaphorical use of the term 
(e.g. in describing a bishop as ‘Godes budel,’ R. 
Morris, O.E . Horn. i. 117, A.D. 1175), it is applied to : 

(I) The officer of a Court, in particular, of a 
Forest Court, who administers^ citations, etc. (Man- 
wood, Lawes of the Forest , xxi., A.D. 1598). 

(2) The agent of the Lord of a Manor (Coke, 
Comm . upon Littleton, 234, A.D. 1628). 

(3) An official in Universities, to whom various 
duties, ceremonial and executive, pertain.^ In 
Oxford there is a bedel for each of the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. The bedels, 
each bearing a mace, walk before the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor in processions. The Arts 
bedel is in constant attendance on the Vice- 
Chancellor. In Cambridge there are two ‘ Esquire 
bedells,’ Masters of Arts, who supervise academic 
ceremonials, and attend on the highest official 
present. In the University of Glasgow there is 
a ‘ hedellus * who is mace-hearer and also janitor. 


In the Laws of Yale College (1837) provision is 
made for a ‘ beadle who shall direct the procession 
and preserve order.’ 

(4) The officer of a Trades Gild, who acts as 
messenger of the Corporation (see English Gilds , 
pp. 35, 121, Early English Texts Society). 

(5) A parish officer, whose duty is to attend 
meetings of the Vestry, to give, notice of these 
meetings, and to execute its orders (Stephen, Laws 
of England , ii. 701). In the ancient Statutes of 
Scottish Burghs, 112 (quoted in Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium , s.v. ‘ Bedelli ’), it is declared that ‘ any 
citation made without the bedellus is not valid.’ 
Formerly the functions of the parish bedell or beadle 
included punishment of petty offences (cf. Shake- 
speare, 2 Henry VI., II. i. 140 ff., where the Mayor 
is represented as bidding an attendant ‘ fetch the 
beadle,’ who, when he comes, whips the impostor). 

(6) A church-officer, chiefly, although not ex- 
clusively, in Scotland. Du Cange quotes, from the 
Concilia 1 Eispan. iv. 667, a reference to the bedellus 
as an official who in ecclesiastical processions pre- 
cedes the Sacrist and the Acolytus ; and in Eng- 
land the parish beadle has sometimes a certain 
status in the parish church. In Scotland, the 
church-beadle (Scotic6, bederal , bedral, beddal, 
betheral) has charge (under kirk-session and heri- 
tors) of the fabric of the church, and is responsible 
for its due preparation for Divine service. He is 
the minister’s attendant in the church, and also, 
more or less, in the parish. He carries the Bible, 
Psalter, and Hymn-book up to the pulpit; and 
he is the messenger of the minister m parochial 
work. He acts, also, as the officer of the kirk- 
session at meetings, in citations, etc. With the 
office of beadle are often, hut not necessarily, 
conjoined, especially in the country, the func- 
tions of gravedigger, bell-ringer, manse gardener, 
etc. 

The Scottish beadle has always been regarded, and has re- 
garded himself, as an important official. ‘ I’m half a minister 
mysel’, now that I am bedel,' said the beadle in the Bride of 
Lammermoor. The present writer has heard a church-officer of 
long standing speak of the various ministers who had been 
* with him .’ The pride of a beadle in his own kirk is notorious. 
A country official, whose church was of plain architecture, was 
taken to see and admire Glasgow Cathedral. * It’s sair fashed 
wi’ thae pillars,’ was his depreciatory comment. Sense of 
official responsibility, and in many cases long experience, render 
the beadle a keen and often shrewd critic of services and 
sermons. ‘Gude coorse (coarse) country wark’ was a city 
church-officer’s estimate of a rural minister’s pulpit perform- 
ance: and young licentiates, on entering the vestry after 
service, have been known to quail before an old beadle’s terse 
criticism or significant and ‘dour’ silence. ‘I alius (always) 
liked that sermon’ was the caustic response received by a 
minister who had preached an old sermon, and wishing to know 
if it had been recognized had given his church-officer the op- 
portunity of * remarking.’ The old practice of the beadle being 
employed to carry some intimation to the entire body o! 
parishioners, along with the notion, which within living memory 
prevailed widely, that to allow a caller to go on his way without 
‘tasting’ was a breach of hospitality, led to the character of 
beadles as a class for sobriety being impugned. At the present 
day, however, when the special temptation just referred to has 
been removed, the temperance of the order is at least equal to 
that of other classes of society. 

Literature.— Murray, Oxford English Dictionary, vol. i. 
(from which the majority of the references in this article to old 
writers have been taken) ; Du Cange, Glossarium , s.v, * Bedelli 
Hunter, Encyclopaedic Diet. vol. ii. ; Wright, English Dialect 
Diet. vol. i. ; Whitney, Century Diet.; Ramsay, Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character!, Edinburgh, 1860; R. 
Ford, Thistledown, 1891 ; art. on ‘Church Officers’ in Scottish 
Review, Sept. 3, 1908. HENRY COWAN. 

BEARD.— The permanence of the structure 
and colour of the hair makes it an important key 
to race-classification. As a characteristic of the 
face, it appears long^ and flowing as a heard chiefly 
among the Caucasian group ; the Mongolians, 
Negroes, and American aborigines are usually 
beardless, exceptions occurring among the Aus- 
tralian natives and the Melanesians. So rare 
was the beardless face in an age when a race knew 
little of mankind outside its own borders, that 
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Herodotus (i. 105) explains how the Scythians ‘ who 
had plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Ascalon, and their descendants for ever, were 
smitten by the divinity with a disease which 
made them women instead of men/ for women the 
ancient Greeks assumed them to be. The more 
rationalistic Hippocrates offers a different ex- 
planation. ‘For my own part, I think these 
ailments are from Goa, and all the other ailments 
too ; and no one of them more divine than another, 
or more human either, but all alike from God. 
Each of such things has a process of growth, and 
nothing comes into being without a process of 
growth* (J. L. Myres, in Anthropology and the 
Classics , p. 139 f., Oxford, 1908). 

It is probably as a distinguishing sign of man- 
hood that importance has been attached to the 
beard, there following from this many customs 
and superstitions, reference to which falls within 
the province of this article. It is still a mark of 
honour in the East ; the well-bearded man is one 
‘who has never hungered* (Doughty, Arabia De- 
serta , i. 250). To pull it is to inflict an indignity ; 
to have it forcibly cut off, or only mutilated, is 
a symbol of disgrace ; to remove it voluntarily is 
a sign of mourning ; to stroke it is the preface to 
uttering seeming words of weight. ‘ Let me stroake 
my beard thrice like a Germin, before I speak a 
wise word * ( Pappe with Hatchet, 1589 ; cf. Oxford 
Diet . s.v.), bearded age lending impressiveness to the 
thing uttered. 

It is among Orientals, notably those of Semitic 
race, or under Semitic influence, that the beard 
has acquired sanctity. Its place in the old Hebrew 
ritual is shown in the command not to ‘mar the 
corners of thy beard 5 (Lv 19 27 ) ; the degradation or 
contempt indicated by its mutilation is exemplified 
in the cutting off one half of the beards of David’s 
servants by the Ammonites (2 S 10 4 ), and its 
neglect or removal as a symbol of mourning is 
referred to. in Job l 20 , 2 S 19 a4 , Ezr 9 s , Is 15 2 , 
Jer 41 s . The vagaries and vanities of custom 
marking its history find illustration in Herod, 
ii. 36: ‘The priests of the gods in other lands 
wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their 
heads ; among other men the custom is that in 
mourning those whom the matter concerns most 
nearly have their hair cut short, but the Egyptians, 
when death occurs, let their hair grow long, both 
that on the head and that on the chin/ While 
the lower classes among the Egyptians appear as 
bearded [Joseph shaves himself before he enters 
the presence of Pharaoh, Gn 41 14 ], the priests 
and court officials kept the barbers busy. Some- 
times artificial beards were worn as symbols of 
dignity at solemn festivals, the king’s being cut 
square at the bottom. The beards on the statues 
of the gods were curled at the end. Among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians the lower castes were 
shaven, while kings and others, probably as 
members of the sacerdotal or military caste, wore 
beards, frizzled and anointed (cf. Lv 8 12 ). The 
example of Muhammad in keeping his beard 
unshorn was followed by the faithful, and it is 
by the beard of the Prophet and their own that 
they swear, as in the presence of Allah. In 
Muslim custom, perhaps gradually becoming 
obsolete, there is zealous care of the hairs that 
fall from the beard, these being preserved by 
their owner for burial with him, or sometimes 
deposited in the grave during his lifetime. Tradi- 
tion says that they were broken ‘ as a sort of 
stipulation with some angel who was supposed to 
he on the watch, and who would look to the safe 
Pino??’ 6 cons i& ner s of the treasure to paradise ’ 

iiT xV s . v.). Such a practice is in keeping with 
the blurred conception of the barbaric mind as to I 
the ‘me* and ‘not me/ wherein all that pertains to I 


the individual, from the several parts of his body 
even to his name, is assumed to be integrally 
bound up with him, and to be media whereby 
sorcery may be worked upon him. The story goes 
that Selim I. (1512-20) was the first Khalif to 
appear beardless, and when the Shaikh ul-Islam 
remonstrated, the monarch replied, ‘I have cut 
off my beard, that the Vizier may have nothing 
to lead me by.’ A more veracious history records 
that Alexander the Great commanded his soldiers 
to cut off their beards, so that the enemy could 
not lay hold of them. The presence or absence of 
the beard is one of the distinctive marks between 
the priests of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
although the bearded images on the coins of Popes 
of the 16th and 17th centuries prove that the 
clean-shaven face has not the antiquity of the 
tonsure. The Franciscans are at variance as to 
whether the founder of their order wore a beard, 
and on this ground are divided into the ‘ bearded ’ 
and the ‘ shaven.’ 

It is amusing to notice that James Ward 
(1769-1859), a painter of some renown, published 
a Defence of the Beard on Scriptural grounds, 

‘ giving eighteen reasons why man was bound to 
grow a beard, unless he was indifferent as to 
offending the Creator and good taste/ while 
in 1860 one Theologos published a book entitled 
Shaving a breach of the Sabbath and a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel , arguing that the beard 
was a Divinely provided chest - protector, and 
adding, ‘ were it in any other position, its benefit 
and purpose might be doubted.’ A more ancient 
contribution was made by the Emperor Julian in 
his Misopogon , or Enemy of the Beard , a satire on 
the effeminate manners of the citizens of Antioch, 
who had laughed at him for allowing his ‘ shaggy 
and populous beard’ (the phrase is Gibbon’s) to 
grow after the fashion of the Greek philosophers. 
Samuel Butler, in his Characters and Passages 
(ed. A. B. Waller, Cambridge, 1908), thus humor- 
ously describes the sage: ‘Heretofore his Beard 
was the Badge of his Profession, and Length of 
that in all his Polemics was ever accounted the 
Length of his Weapon ; but when the Trade fell, 
that fell too/ Monumental and other evidence 
shows that the Greeks wore beards until the time 
of Alexander the Great [readers of Herodotus will 
remember his reference to the great beard of the 
priestess of Athene (i. 175 ; viii. 104)], about which 
period the Romans submitted their chins to 
barbers from Sicily. 

How the treatment of a natural feature 
of the human male was from time to time 
made a matter of dispute, even to the shedding 
of blood, finds illustration in the war between 
Persians and Tartars because the former would 
not cut off their beards, while the retention or 
removal of these became the symbol of the 
dominant or subject races. Among the West 
Goths and. Burgundians the lower classes were 
beardless, in contrast to their rulers, and under 
Norman rule some of the English chose to 
exile themselves rather than lose their beards. 
But not long after the Conquest the Normans 
ceased to shave. The part that fashion and 
sycophancy have played in the history of the 
beard, is not wholly removed from the domain of 
Ethics, in the changing standards of which 
‘custom/ as Pindar savs (Herod, iii. 38), ‘is king 
of all.’ The Spaniards shaved off their beards 
because Philip v. could not grow one; and the 
French did the same because Louis an. was beard- 
less ; while the latter people, a century earlier, wore 
beards in imitation of Francis I., who grew one to 
hide the scar of a wound on his chin. It is said that 
‘ three hairs from a French king’s heard under the 
waxen seal stamped on the royal letter or charter 
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were supposed to add greater security for the fulfil- 
ment of all promises made in the document itself ’ 
{EBr*, s . -u.). 

Turning to England, we find that, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., ‘the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn 
prohibited wearers of beards from sitting at the 
great table unless they paid double commons.’ 
Then came {temp. Elizabeth) taxation of beards, 
assessed according to their age or to the social posi- 
tion of their wearers, beards of above a fortnight’s 
growth being subject to a yearly tax of 3s. 4d. But 
the impost (which Peter the Great copied, under 
barbarous conditions, in Russia) failed in its 
object, perhaps finding a substitute in the duty 
on hair-powder, which was abolished in 1869. In 
his Survey of London , Stow records that in 1563 
* Sir Thomas Lodge, being Mayor of London, wore 
a beard. He was the first that ever ventured thus 
to deforme his office, and hardly did the city 
support the shock.’ The well-known Vandyke 
portraits of Charles I. and of the Cavaliers show 
what mode of trimming the beard was then in 
vogue, but by the time that Charles II. came to 
the throne all Europe shaved, only the moustache 
being worn. It is within the memory of the 
middle-aged that the wearing of beards rendered 
the individual liable to assault and insult, and 
that it met with opposition and prohibition from 
employers of labour and persons in authority, until 
such interference with individual liberty on so un- 
important a matter was found to be as futile as 
has been proved in the case of all sumptuary laws. 

Literature. — In addition to authorities cited above : Duck- 
worth, Morphology and Anthropology , Cambridge, 1904, pp. 
354-360, and Social England , London, 1894, i. 480, iii. 573; 
Perrot, Art. in Okaldea t ii. 137 ; art. * Beard,’ in EBr$ iii. 462. 

Edward Clodd. 

BEAST (Apocalyptic).— See Antichrist. 

BEATIFICATION.— i. Definition. — Beatifi- 
cation at the present day in the Church of Rome 
is a formal act by which the Church permits, under 
Papal authority, that a person who has died in 
the Catholic faith shall be honoured with a 
public veneration, and be formally styled Beatus 
or Beata (‘blessed’). The cult, however, is 
limited. Veneration is not required or authorized 
throughout the whole Church ; it is permitted in 
a particular diocese or country, or by a particular 
•religious order or other associated body. Only 
with this restriction are the picture or relics of 
the person who has received beatification allowed 
to be exhibited, or is the recitation of his parti- 
cular office or mass permitted. Beatification is 
thus a preparatory act, preliminary to the definitive 
canonization {q.v.) by which a servant of God is 
formally ranked among the saints of the Universal 
Church. 

2. History. — The present custom dates from a 
Bull of Urban Tin. m 1634 {Ccelestis Hierusalem 
cives , July 5, 1634). It is fully described in the 
classic authority on the subject, the work of Pope 
Benedict xiv. (Lambertini), de ServorumDei Beatili- 
catione et Beatorum Canonizatione . It marks the 
conclusion of a long historical process, which must 
here be very briefly sketched. The distinction 
between beatification and canonization arose very 
gradually, and, even when the distinction was 
recognized as existing, the dividing line was not 
exactly drawn ; e.g. it was long disputed whether 
the Emperor Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was to be regarded as canonized or only beatified 
(de Servorum Dei, etc., tom. i. cap. ix.). It is 
thus impossible to trace the history of the one 
process, from its origin, apart from that of the 
other. 

Local veneration may be traced back to the 
earliest Christian ages, and, as in the case of 


Polycarp (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 15), often grew 
into a wider recognition in the Church. At 
certain periods an association can be traced 
with the pagan custom of apotheosis, from 
which, however, it differs essentially in the 
fact that the Christian saints were never in any 
way ranked as Divine or semi-Divine, but merely 
as those whose virtues^ had been specially rewarded 
by God (cf. G. Boissier, ‘Apotheose’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiguit4s grecques 
et romaines , t. i. pp. 323-327). "But none the 
less many rites ana symbols common to the 
Christian and pagan cults have been traced, and 
there was in the Christian hagiology occasional 
indebtedness to pagan sources as well as inevitable 
analogy and surviving superstition (cf. Hippolyte 
Delehaye, Les Ligendes hagiographiques 3 , Brussels, 
1906). Bellarmine, on the other hand, traces the 
Christian custom to the Old Testament and the 
veneration of the Jewish Church for Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, etc. (Controv., Paris, 1613, t. ii. 
col. 700). In the Christian Church it originated 
in the veneration of martyrs [q.v.), whose relics 
were regarded with reverence, and on whose 
tombs altars were set up (cf. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chr4tien, 1889, Eng. ed. 1904, pp. 283-284, 
etc.). Bnt no public veneration was allowed 
except by authority of the bishop. Registers of 
those who were thus honoured were kept, and 
their names were recited at the Eucharist. ‘ Prom 
these diptychs came the kalendars, and from 
the kalendars in later days the martyrologies ’ 
(W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Character, illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the English Saints \ Bampton 
Lectures, 1903, London, 1903, p. 21). But venera- 
tion was not long restricted to the martyrs; it 
was extended to ‘confessors,’ i.e. those in whom 
a peaceful death followed a life of heroic or 
conspicuous virtue ; and it soon spread still 
more widely. In the recognition of saintliness 
different usages grew up and were developed, as 
at Rome (cf. Duchesne, Liber Pontifcalis , tom. i. 
pp. c.-ci.) and in Africa (Optatus, Hist. Donat. 
in PL t. xi. col. 916-917). The rights of the 
episcopate to authorize the veneration of departed 
saints continued at least till the second half of the 
12th century. In their own dioceses, and after 
a formal and semi- judicial process, the bishops 
exercised their power as part of their authority 
to regulate all that related to Divine service. 
There has been a tendency among Roman Catholics 
in recent years to distinguish thus between beatifi- 
cation and canonization, and to consider that the 
former alone lay within the power of the episcopate, 
the latter never having been declared except by 
the Roman Pontiff (so T. Ortolan, in Dictionnaire 
de ThAologie Catholique , Paris, 1905, fasc. xv. 
col. 1632) ; but the late survival of the claim on 
behalf of local bishops, and its exercise (as still 
in the Eastern Church) by Councils, would seem 
to conflict with this view. [Thus the Council of 
Cloveshoo (747) fixed the veneration in England 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine of Canterbury ; 
and cf. vindication by St. Martin of Tours of his 
right in the matter of veneration, in his Vita , by 
Sulpicius Severus, c. xi.] A survival of the rights 
of the episcopate is still found in thepreliminaries 
which now precede beatification. The bishop of 
a diocese in which a special reverence is felt for 
some departed Christian collects evidence by 
what is known as the ‘ Informative Process,’ and 
transmits this to Rome. If it is regarded as 
sufficient, the Pope issues a decree by which the 
cause of ‘the venerable servant of God’ is intro- 
duced to the Congregation of Sacred Rites. From 
this moment the title of ‘ Venerable’ is given, and 
the first step towards beatification is taken. 
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3. Method. — Beatification is of two kinds— 
formal and equipollent (or equivalent). The 
latter is due not to a positive declaration of the 
Church, but to a tacit acceptance. Veneration of 
a particular person has begun, and spread, without 
formal approbation, till an ancient cult and the 
testimony of historians are accepted as grounds for 
a general permission. To this class belong the 
cases of St. Romwald, St. Norbert, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Pope Gregory VIL, all eventually 
canonized saints (for comparatively modern evi- 
dence of how this grew up, cf. the case of St. 
Osmund, Malden, Canonization of S. Osmund , 
Wilts Records Society, 1901, pp. 108-110). Formal 
beatification is regarded by Benedict xiv. as far more 
weighty than equipollent beatification {op. tit lib. i. 
cap. lii. n. 10), since the former is the result of a 
long and careful process of minute examination, 
whereas the latter originates in popular sympathy, 
which the Church has come to accept without 
any such definite testing. Though there has been 
dispute on the point (see Canonization), it 
appears that the brief of Alexander iv., De religuiis 
et veneratione sanctorum , 1170 (in Corpus juris 
Canonici , 1. iii. tit. 45), was the first definite 
reservation of cases of beatification for the decision 
of the Roman See. From this time the power of 
beatification was withdrawn from prelates of what- 
ever dignity, and from Councils, and it is now con- 
sidered not to be within the rights even of General 
Councils during a vacancy in the Papal See. 

For formal beatification, testimony not only of 
holiness of life but of miracles (which need not 
necessarily have been wrought during life) is re- 
quired (cf. L. Ferrari, Prompta Bibliotheca , Rome, 
1766, tom. vii. f. 276 : f duo copulative requimntur, 
scilicet excellentia virtutum in gradu heroico, et 
miracula, ita ut nec excellentia virtutum sine 
miraculis nec miracula sine virtutibus sufficiant ’). 
From the time of Alexander Til. the process of 
beatification has taken place at the Vatican 
(Benedict XIV., op. tit lib. i. cap. xxiv.). The 
writings (if there are any), virtues, and miracles 
are strictly examined by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. * Postulates 5 are appointed to plead in 
favour of the claim: a ‘Promoter of the Faith ’ 
(popularly known as Advocatus Diaboli) has the 
duty of seeking for flaws in the case. If the claim 
is regarded as proved, a decree of Beatification is 
solemnly proclaimed in St. Peter’s (a modern pro- 
cess, in the case of the * English Martyrs, is 
described in Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, 
London, 1904, vol. i. p. 14 ff.). But the decision, 
though given by the Pope, is not regarded as 
infallible, because the ultimate decision of the 
Church is not reached until the process is com- 
pleted by canonization (cf. Benedict xiv. , op. til. 
lib. i. cap. xlii. n. 10). Before this stage is reached 
a further examination is held, which may result 
in the name being struck off the list of Beati. The 
Pope is therefore not considered as infallible in 
pronouncing a decree of beatification. It is, how- 
ever, regarded as extremely rash to dispute or 
criticize such a decree. 

Beatification authorizes a cult limited to par- 
ticular districts and to particular acts, which are 
defined in the terms 01 the particular decree or 
indult. If no special terms are laid down the cult 
is regulated by a general decree of the Congre- 

g ition of Rites of September 27, 1659 (Gardellini, 
ecreta Authentica, Rome, 1898, t. i. pp. 231- 
232), which orders that (1) the name of the Beatus 
shall not be inscribed in Martyrologies, local 
calendars, or those of religious orders ; (2) images, 
pictures, or statues of him may not be publicly 
exposed in churches without permission of the 
Holy See ; (3) his relics are not to be carried in 
procession ; (4) he may not be chosen as patron 


saint of a church ; (5) the cult may not be 
extended from the place allowed to another 
without indult. 

For the customs which regulate beatification in 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, where it is not dis- 
tinguished from canonization, see article Canon- 
ization. 

Liteeattos.— Benedict xiv., de Servorum Dei Beatificatione 
etBeatorum Canonizatione , 1st ed., 4 vols., Bologna, 1734-1738, 
completed in Benedioti XIV. Pont. Opt. Max. Opera Omnia , 
Venice, 1767 (the edition used for the purpose of this article is 
that in 15 vols., Rome, 1787-1792); Ferrari, Prompta Biblio- 
theca Canonica, Rome, 1766, and Paris, 1884; Gardellini 
Decreta Autkentica Congregations Sacrorum Rituum, Rome, 
189S-1901 ; Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire de Thiologie 
Catholique, fasc. xi., Paris, 1903 ; Beccari, in Catholic Encyclo- 
pcedia , li. 364-369, New York, 1908. _ 

W. H. Hutton. 
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BEAUTY. — It is impossible within the limits 
of this article to discuss all the theories that have 
been advanced on the conception of Beauty. No 
conception, indeed, has received more attention 
from philosophers. We shall select out of the 
general history of ideas the most outstanding 
theories of the Beautiful, with the special aim of 
tracing their relationship. ^ The subject will he 
dealt with under the following heads : (i.) in Greek 
philosophy, (ii.) in the philosophy of the Church 
Fathers, (iii.) in the pnilosophy of the Middle 
Ages, (iv.) in modem philosophy, (v.) in contem- 
porary philosophy, (vi.) conclusion, in which the 
author will endeavour to point out the principles 
that arise from this discussion, and the course 
which, according to him, should he pursued in 
order to arrive at a true conception of Beauty. 

i. In Greek Philosophy. —The Greek is a 
bom artist, and his education affords him plenty 
of scope for all the manifestations of the Beauti- 
ful. Nevertheless, the appearance of aesthetic 
theories comes very late in Greece. It is not until 
the time of Socrates. The reason is that nothing 
comes of the study of Beauty except in an integ- 
rally constituted philosophy, and before the age 
of Pericles Greek thought was unable to attain to 
true systematization. 

One common feature, we believe, characterizes 
all the aesthetic theories of the Greeks : Beauty is 
considered as an attribute of things . If they think 
at all of the impression that it makes on one, they 
do so only in a secondary way, and not in order to 
see in the impression an essential element of 
Beauty. The result is that Greek speculations 
on Beauty are closely allied to metaphysics. 

There are two principal theories which have 
successively held favour in the schools : (1) the 
Platonic- Aristotelian theory, and (2) the Plotinian 
or Neo-Platonic theory. 

1. Platonic -Aristotelian theory. — We do not 
possess a special treatise on Beauty either from 
Plato or from Aristotle, their ideas on the subject 
being scattered throughout their different works. 
Plato’s chief references to Beauty are in his Sym- 
posium, First Eippias, Gorgias , and a few books 
of the Republic. Aristotle informs us, at the end 
of his Metaphysics , that he will deal more fully 
with Beauty in a special treatise, which, if it was 
ever written, has not come down to us. In his 
Poetics some general principles are found, although 
tragedy alone is specially dealt with. 

The intellectual relationship between Aristotle 
and Plato in aesthetics is so dose that their doc- 
trines may he summarized together, as follows : 

[a) Beauty resides in order , and in the meta- 
physical elements included in order, namely, unity 
and multiplicity (harmony, symmetry,” proportion). 
It is well known that the study of unity and 
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multiplicity forms one of the favourite problems 
of Greek speculation; the study of order is the 
sesthetic aspect of this problem. And Greek art, 
chiefly the architecture and sculpture of the time 
of Pericles, provides an eloquent and perfect com- 
mentary on the Platonic - Aristotelian formula. 
The masterpieces of Greek sculpture symbolize in 
stone and marble the theory of numbers and their 
attributes. 

Measure and proportion, says Plato, are the 
elements of beauty and of perfection. £ I do not 
mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of 
animals or pictures, which the many would sup- 
pose to be my meaning ; but ... understand me 
to mean straight lines and circles, and the plane 
and solid figures which are formed out of them ; 
. . . for these I affirm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally 
and absolutely beautiful’ ( Philebus , 51; Jowett’s 
Dialogues of Plato z , 1892, iv. 625). Aristotle 
likewise writes rb yhp na\bv iv /xeyidei teal rd^ec, 
‘Beauty consists of order united to magnitude’ 
(Poetics, vii. 4). And Plato applies his theory to 
the elements of the universe — air, water, earth, 
fire. These he reduces to geometrical figures, 
which he thinks perfectly beautiful — in the same 
way as Aristotle applies his theory to the State. 

fn the case of a body, popular sentiment added 
to the element of order the charm of colour 
(suavitas color is), as characteristic of the beauti- 
ful. Xenophon, the Stoics, Cicero, and others are 
upholders of this conception, and we shall see that 
Plotinus mentions it as a common way of repre- 
senting beauty among his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors. 

(6) The beautiful is the good . — This identity 
applies chiefly to moral good, or virtue. (Con- 
versely, vice is the deformity of the soul.) It is 
the philosophical translation of the word ko\ok&- 
yadbs. Is not Thersites, in Homer, both ill- 
favoured in body and evil in heart ? * Beautiful, 
too, as are both truth and knowledge, you will be 
right in esteeming this other nature [the idea of 
good] as more beautiful than either 5 (Plato, Re- 
public, vi. 508 ; Jowett, op. cit . iii. 210). And 
when we remember that the central idea of Plato’s 
metaphysics is the Good and not the True, we 
understand how defective is the saying, errone- 
ously attributed to him, ‘The Beautiful is the 
brightness of the True.’ Aristotle tried to estab- 
lish certain distinctions between the Beautiful and 
the Good, but these are superficial, and we con- 
clude with B6nard; ‘ Quand on signal© ici un 
grand progr&s dans la science du beau, on se 
trompe f (‘ L’Esthdtique d’Aristote,’ in Acad. Sc. 
mor . etpolit. 1887, p. 683). 

This short account of the Platonic- Aristotelian doctrine re- 
quires a few further remarks. (1) Naturally the theories which 
have just been expounded are influenced by the differences of 
doctrine in metaphysics that separate these two great Greek 
minds. For Plato, reality (and, consequently, beauty, order, 
and harmony) is enthroned in a supra-sensual world, of which 
things perceived by our senses are only a fleeting shadow ; for 
Aristotle, reality dwells on the earth, and the beautiful is imma- 
nent in well-ordered beings, where our intelligence perceives it, 
through the channel of the senses and its power of imagina- 
tion. (2) Aristotle agrees with Plato in separating the beauti- 
ful from art, the latter having its whole raison d'etre in the 
imitation (jUynp**) of nature, as such, without taking into 
account the sesthetic value of this imitation. And, inasmuch 
as it is an imitation of the actual, art is somewhat depreciated, 
the only value recognized in it being the help it gives to the 
production and diffusion of morality. (3) Plato and Aristotle 
(especially the latter) imply in certain texts that the beautiful 
should make an impression, and that it gives us pleasure ; but 
neither of them analyzes the nature of this pleasure or the 
psychical activities that produce it. The objective and onto- 
logical point of view dominates their aesthetics. 

2 . Plotinian or Neo-Platonic theory. — In the 
3rd cent, of the Christian era there arose in 
Alexandria, the centre then of civilization and 
culture, a new aesthetic formula, which was not 
long in spreading to other Greek centres. Plotinus 


(A.D. 204-270), the most brilliant representative of 
Neo-Platonism, explained these new ideas in a 
noble book, full of inspiration and mystical exalta- 
tion, the Enneads. The first chapter of Book VI. 
is devoted to ‘ Beauty.’ There are in his doctrines 
two distinct parts. 

(a) First, there is a critical part, or a prosecut- 
ing speech against the Platonic- Aristotelian argu- 
ment. ‘Is it, as everybody holds, the relative 
proportion of each part to the other and to the 
whole, with the additional charm of colour, that 
constitutes beauty, when it addresses itself to sight ? 
In this case, since the beauty of bodies in general 
consists of the symmetry and just proportion of 
their parts, it cannot be found in anything simple, 
it can appear only in composites. The whole alone 
is beautiful ; the parts cannot of themselves 
possess any beauty. They are beautiful only in 
their relation to the whole. If, however, the 
whole is beautiful, it seems necessary that the 
parts also should be beautiful ; beauty cannot 
result from a collection of ugly things ’ ( Enneads , 
i. 6). 

(b) Secondly, there is a constructive part. The 
new argument may he given thus : Beauty is a 
transcendental idea, that is, everything is beauti- 
ful in the measure of its own reality. ‘Every- 
thing is beautiful in its own essential being’ 
(Enneads, v. 8). It is well known that in the 
emanative philosophy of Plotinus the universe 
springs from the unalterable generating power of 
a primary being, called the One or the Good 
(Platonic influence), from whom, by a method of 
loss, is derived a series of principles, produced the 
one from the other, each less perfect than its pre- 
decessor : the intelligence, the soul of the world, 
and, lastly, matter and the sensible world. Like 
this descending scale of Being and the Good, 
there is a descending scale of Beauty, and, in 
order to make it clearly understood, Plotinus had 
recourse to a comparison with light and its spatial 
diffusion — an image borrowed from Plato’s Re- 
public (bk. vi.). Further, light becomes synony- 
mous with Being, with Goodness, and with Beauty. 

‘ Everything shines in the world of intelligence. 
... In the world of sense the most beautiful 
thing is fire ’ (Enneads, v. 8, § 10 ; cf. i. 6, § 3, 
and passim). It is of great importance to notice 
that the glory of light (dykaia) has, according to 
Plotinus, a metaphysical value, and is correlative 
with the conception of being, and that it is not a 
question of the impression produced, or of a re- 
lation between the splendour of the thing and the 
capacity of the subject who contemplates it. ^ 

Another innovation of Plotinus is that art is not 
excluded from the domain of the Beautiful, his 
logical argument being as follows : — The artist 
realizes the Beautiful in the proportion in which 
his work is real. And that is why the artist 
should not slavishly copy Nature ; hut, with his 
eye fixed on the \6yoi, or archetypal ideas, he 
should endeavour to reach the very source from 
which all life springs, and in accordance with it 
correct the imperfections of sensible things. 

ii. In the philosophy of the Church 
FATHERS. — Indebted to Neo-Platonism for a great 
number of their philosophical doctrines, the Church 
Fathers assumed and even accentuated its sesthetic 
optimism. They exalted Nature, they sang its 
beauty, and many (e.g. St. John Chrysostom) de- 
preciated art, the work of man, in order to make 
the beauty of the world, the work of God, hj ore 
glorious. There is nothing in the Church Fathj i s 
conception of beauty that is not directly due 
the Greeks. St. Augustine, the most repress 
tive, who, in his youth, wrote a treatise P mt A 
inclines somewhat towards the Platonic- At i 
telian theories. ‘ Omnis corporis pulcntudd ! 
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pax tin in congruentia cum quadam coloris suavi- 
tate ’ {de Cimate Dei xxii. 19). He has bequeathed 
to us a famous definition of the conception of 
order i 4 Ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua 
loca tribuens dispositio 5 {ib. xix. 3): On the other 
hand, St. Basil and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite adopt the Neo-Platonic theories. The latter 
exercised great influence on the aesthetics of the 
Middle Ages by means of his treatise On Divine 
Names, for it was the commentaiy on this treatise 
that drew forth all the dissertations of Scholasti- 
cism on the Beautiful. 

iii. In the philosophy of the Middle 
AGES. — It was principally Scholastic philosophy 
that developed the ideas of Beauty in the Middle 
Ages. But these ideas did not appear in a 
systematic form until the 13th century. And 
even then no treatises or discussions were written 
on Beauty as at the beginning of the 18th century. 
We know only one short work, de JPulcro , belong- 
ing to this period. It is attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, but probably belongs to one of his im- 
mediate disciples. Among the great Scholastics, 
ideas on aesthetics appear in an incidental wav, 
intermingled with other subjects and nearly 
always in the form of commentaries on the text 
of pseudo-Dionysius. They form a systematic 
whole, however, if one takes the trouble to 
connect the texts ; and a new thought is evident 
in them. The Beautiful no longer appears under 
purely objective aspects, as in the Greek schools, 
but as a complex notion, which belongs partly to 
the things and partly to the psychic subject who 
receives the impression of them : the Beautiful is 
the result of a close connexion between the two. 
We shall now sum up the fundamental doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, the prince of Scholastic philo- 
sophers. 

(1) Subjective aspect of the Beautiful . — ^Esthetic 
activity is an activity of perception: 4 Pulcrum 
respicit vim cognoscitivam ’ ( Summa Theol. i. 
qusest. 5, art. 4), or, more precisely, it is a disinter- 
ested contemplation by the eye, the ear, and the 
intelligence. This contemplation begets a specific 
enjoyment, the pleasure of the Beautiful : 4 Unde 
pulcra dieuntur quse visa placent 5 {ib.). (Here 
‘visa’ refers not only to sight, hut to other 
perceptive faculties of an aesthetic kind.) And 
now from this psychological point of view there 
appears a profound difference between the pleasure 
or the Beautiful and the pleasure of the Good : we 

S the Good by taking possession of the object 
and we enjoy the Beautiful by the simple 
perception of it. 4 Et sic patet quod pulcrum 
addit supra bonum quemdam ordinem ad vim 
cognoscitivam ; ita quod bonum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet appetitui, pulcrum autem 
dicatur id cujus apprehensio placet’ {ib. l a 2 ae , 
quaest. 27, art. 1). 

(2) Objective aspect of the Beautiful.-— It is quite 
wrong to refer the Scholastic doctrines concerning 
what constitutes beauty in things to the influence 
of ^ Neo-Platonism. Tne theory that was un- 
animously accepted was the Platonic- Aristotelian, 
broadened and brought into harmony with other 
metaphysical theories of Beauty. Order and its 
elements constitute the Beautiful ; ordo , magni - 
tudo , integritas, debita proportio , cegualitas 
numerosa, commensuratio partium elegans , etc. 
4 Unde pulcrum,’ says St. Thomas, 4 in debita 
proportion consistit’ {ib. i. quaest. 5, art. 4). And 
aesthetic order is closely connected, on the one 
hand, with the form of beings {forma), that is to 
say, with the principles of their constitution and 
of their perfection ( 4 pulcrum congregat omnia et 
hoc habet ex parte formas’), and, on the other, 
with the finality of beings, which dominates the 
constitution of Scholastic metaphysics .* 4 Dispositio 


naturae conveniens est pulcritudo * {ib. 1* 2**, quaest. 
54, art. 1). 

(3) Delation of the object to the subject, or the 
claritas pulcri.— The order of the Beautiful is not 
any order whatever, but such an order as is capable 
of giving to the subject that perceives it the 
natural and entire satisfaction which engenders 
aesthetic pleasure. Order must be bright, it 
must be luminous to the eyes. ; The more form 
strikes the spectator (and form is the principle of 
unity in a work of art or of nature), the more 
resplendent it is ( 4 resplendentia,’ ‘supersplendens 
claritas’), and the more aesthetic will be the value 
that the impression experienced possesses. 
Although the Scholastics make use of the theories 
of pseudo -Dionysius regarding the light of the 
Beautiful, their doctrine rises above his formula, 
and, therefore, above Neo-Platonism, with which 
pseudo - Dionysius was inspired. While for 
Plotinus the theory of light has a metaphysical 
bearing, for Thomas Aquinas and the other great 
Scholastics it is a pyschological phenomenon, for 
it has to do with the mysterious connexion between 
the object and the subject which forms the basis 
of the complex phenomenon of Beauty. And from 
the historical point of view this is a noteworthy 
conquest on the part of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

iv. In modern philosophy.— From the 
beginning of the 17th cent., which is usually re- 
garded as the commencement of modern philo- 
sophy, the study of Beauty has steadily gained in 
importance and extent; and from the day on 
which Baumgarten, a disciple of Leibniz, detached 
it from the domain of philosophy and made it a 
separate branch of knowledge, the number of 
treatises devoted ex professo to aesthetics has 
continued to multiply. The great burst of artistic 
criticism after the Renaissance has often been 
assigned as the cause of this development. And 
indeed it is a factor whose incontestable influence 
we are bound to recognize. Artistic ^ culture, 
greatly aided by archaeological excavations and 
the analysis of statuary and ancient drama, had 
prepared the way for the discussion of the great 
problems of Beauty. But there seems to be a 
second reason : the progress of psychological 
research, which is one of the salient characteristics 
of modern philosophy, naturally stimulated the 
study of aesthetic phenomena ; and this influence 
is clearly seen when it is remembered that in 
modern and contemporary philosophy Beauty is 
usually studied only under its cognitwe and emotive 
aspect, i.e. as a psychic fact. 

As the development of modem aesthetics has a 
course parallel to that of philosophy, we shall 
follow the great historical divisions generally 
agreed upon: (1) philosophy from Descartes to 
Kant (17th and 18th cents.), (2) Kantian philosophy 
(18th cent.), and (3) post-Kantian philosophy (19tn 
cent. ). 

i. From Descartes to Kant. — Just as there are 
two lines of psychological systems, empiricism and 
rationalism, originating from Francis Bacon and 
Descartes respectively, so there are two lines of 
aesthetic systems. 

(1) Empiricism. — The Empiricists, reducing all 
our conscient states to sensation, understand by 
Beauty an agreeable sensation. For Hume, the 
Beautiful exists only in us, not in things, and 
obeys the general laws of association. This prin- 
ciple was adopted and developed in England by 
Hutcheson (1694-1747), Home (1696-1782), and 
Burke (1730-1797); in France by Batteux (1713- 
1780) and Diderot (1713-1784) ; and in Holland by 
Hemsterhuys (1720-1790). Home gives the best 
expression of the leading ideas of the school in 
his Elements of Criticism, and Burke carries the 
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sensualistic idea that inspires him to its extreme 
limits in a work .entitled Inquiry into the. Origin 
of the Sublime and the Beautiful . Nearly all these 
philosophers admitted the existence of a special 
sense, the sense of artistic taste, which was after- 
wards called the sixth sense, and the object of 
which was enjoyment of things beautiful. 

(2) nationalism . — Among the intellectualists or 
rationalists (ratio, ‘ reason ’), who establish a 
fundamental distinction between sensation, or the 
perception of sensible qualities, and the idea, or 
the general representation, it is in Leibniz and his 
immediate successors that we find the most note- 
worthy treatments of the Beautiful. It has been 
truly said that Leibniz is the father of modern 
aesthetics. It seems as if the intellectualists, 
inspired by Descartes, had reserved the char- 
acter of Beauty for the most exalted psychic 
activities, i.e. for clear and distinct ideas, which 
lay such a prominent part in the Cartesian 
octrine. For some men, indeed, like Crousaz 
( TraiU du Beau, 1715), the Beautiful is something 
that may be approved of just like a theory, and 
Boileau expresses this intellectualism when he 
writes in his Art Bottique : * Mais nous que la 
raison k ses regies engage. But Leibniz introduces 
into aesthetics a tendency contrary to this spirit. 
And while he relegates the clear perceptions of 
our psychic life to the domain of science, he 
consigns aesthetic knowledge of things to the dull 
and less conscient regions of the soul. The 
aesthetic phenomenon, he says, is a confused 
perception of the order and the harmony of things, 
and by this doctrine he thought he was explaining 
that mysterious and indecomposable characteristic 
which constitutes the charm of Beauty. 

In order to understand the whole meaning of this statement, 
we should have to give a full account of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which cannot be undertaken here. It will be sufficient 
to recall the law of continuity and hierarchy, which arranges 
all the monads and the monadic activities in a grand order. j 

Each monad differs in perfection from that which precedes it, 
and from that immediately following, by infinitely small differ- 
ences ; the activities or the representations of each monad — 
and, therefore, of the monad that we are — differ in degree by 
infinitely small differences, so that between our least conscient 
representations (‘obscure ideas’) and our most conscient 
(‘distinct ideas’) there is room for an indefinite number of 
stages corresponding to all the degrees of clearness. Now, 
Beauty is one of those activities which are inferior in quality to 
the clear and scientific knowledge of things ; it is the confused, 
therefore indefinite, perception of all that constitutes order. 
Whereupon Lotze says that German sesthetics is brought into 
being by belittling its object. 

Baumgarten, who arranges Leibniz’s theories, 
and is the author of the first treatise on Beauty 
( Msthetica et JEstheticorum altera pars), associates 
the sentiment of Beauty with obscurity of repre- 
sentation. In the Wolffian classification ^ of the 
sciences, aesthetics becomes a kind of inferior 
logic. The same ideas are found in Eschenburg 
(1743-1820), Sulzer (1720-1779), and Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786). ‘Beauty/ says Mendelssohn, ‘vanishes 
away as soon as we try to analyze it.’ And Meier, 
another disciple of Baumgarten (in § 23 of his 
Anfangsgrunae der schonen Wissenschaften, 1748- 
1750) thus expresses himself: ‘The cheeks of a 
beautiful woman are beautiful as long as they are 
seen with the naked eye. Look at them with a 
magnifying glass and their beauty departs.’ 

• 2 . In Kantian philosophy. —The disciples of 
Leibniz and Baumgarten had considerably furthered 
the problem of the Beautiful, but all were eclipsed 
by the gigantic figure of Kant. Kant’s aesthetics 
made as profound an impression as his theory of 
science and his ethics ; and just as, in the Kritik 
der reinen theoretischen Vernunft, and the Kritik 
der reinen praktischen Vernunft, he had established 
human knowledge and human duty in the very 
constitution of our theoretical and practical reason, 
so he explains opinions on the Beautiful and the 
Sublime by calling for the construction of a third 


faculty, the source of contemplation and sentiment. 
This is the subject of a chapter of his third 
critique, Kritik der Urtheilskraft. The subjectivity 
of the Beautiful is no longer merely a fact (Hume), 
but a law. Beauty is an attribute, not of things, 
but of our representative states. It is the predicate 
of an aesthetic judgment which unites alt men by 
reason of their nature (synthetic judgment a 
priori) to a subject when that subject calls dis- 
interested contemplation into free play. The 
object of representation is intended to please me 
—subjective finality ; but at the moment of enjoy- 
ing it I am unconscious of this finality; to be 
conscious . of it would be to break the charm. 

‘ Schonheit ist Form der Zweckmassigkeit eines 
Gegenstandes, sofern sie ohne Vorstellung eines 
Zwecks an ihr wahrgenommen wird’ (Kritik d. 
Urtheilskraft, I. i. bk. 1 , § 15). Similarly the sub- 
lime is the result of our subjective powerlessness 
to grasp an object, mingled with a definite feeling 
of the superiority of our supra-sensible being. 

‘ Erliaben ist was uns erhebt.’ 

3 . In post-Kantian philosophy.— The chief cur- 
rents of modem philosophy and sesthetics after 
Kant are : — 

( 1 ) Post-Kantian criticism in Germany (first half 
of I9th cent.).— Powerful in itself, the new theory 
proposed by Kant (assisted by the brilliant flight of 
Romanticism in Germany and the sesthetics of the 
philosophy of Konigsberg, and accepted by such 
men as Schiller and Schelling — philosophers as well 
as litterateurs) dominates all modern criticism. It 
is true that a characteristic innovation was intro- 
duced into German criticism by those who are 
called idealistic critics as well as by the realistic 
critics : the Beautiful remains a creation of our 
mind (Kant), but this ‘mind’ becomes a monistic 
principle, the ‘ ego absolute ’ of Fichte, the ‘ absolute ’ 
of Schelling, the ‘mind’ of Hegel, the ‘will’ of 
Schopenhauer. Schiller (1759-1805) returns to the 
theory of play. To ‘play’ is to contemplate 
phenomena with an utter indifference as to their 
representative value. And just on this account 
does aesthetic activity become human activity par 
excellence : * Man is truly man only when he plays.’ 
It is intimacy with the Beautiful that produces the 
restfulness of life, that balance of all the faculties 
which Kantism tries to secure by the exercise of 
freewill (‘ Vom Erhabenen/ Brief e uber die cesthet - 
ische Erziehung des Menschengeschlechtes , 1795). In 
1800 and 1801, Schelling, in the second form of his 
philosophy, aesthetic idealism, revived this govern- 
ing idea, and made aesthetic activity and ‘play’ 
the fundamental function of the mind, that which 
reconciles its opposite tendencies. The work of 
art is the only perfect production of the Ego. Thus 
Jena, where Schelling was a professor along with 
Fichte and then with Hegel, Became the centre of 
the closely allied philosophic criticism and literary 
romanticism. Novalis identified the imagination 
of the poet with the productive imagination of 
the Ego ; and von Schlegel, whose name is con- 
nected with the movement called Ironism, claimed 
for the poet the right of not troubling himself either 
about the contents of his work, or about its repre- 
sentative value, or about the public who make the 
unjust claim to judge it. 

Then Hegel appeared (1770-1831), and ruled the 
German schools for half a century. For Hegel, art 
is placed at the highest point of the development of 
the mind. Art is the last step in the dialectic pro- 
cession of the Logos. When the mind has traversed 
the numerous stages of its development sketched 
in the Phdnomenologie des Geis 1 $ (1807), and when, 
in conformity with the threefc >cession (thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis) that go it, it becomes 
conscious of itself, this an itemplation is 

realized by Art, Religi/m- d \ losonhv. Art, 
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and the Beautiful in which it is realized, are the 
{ perfect identity of the ideal and the real.’ 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who may he con- 
sidered the last of this line of pantheists belonging 
to the first generation of Kantians, reserves for Art 
and for Beauty this high position in the cycle of 
psychic activity (Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung, 1819). Although the thing exists in itself, 
science is doomed to recognize only its representa- 
tion ( ‘ Vorstellung 5 ) . Butjbesides this knowledge of 
the phenomenal world, which is directed by the 
a priori constitution of our mind, we may have 
* the immediate intuition ’ of the cosmic Ideas, or 
of the thing-in-itself, and this pure contemplation 
is the aesthetic contemplation. As such, it is freed 
from desire and withdrawn from the sufferings that 
accompany every voluntary action ; and this is the 
secret of the penetrating charm of Beauty. By 
art, man makes the idea the ruling power— a 
symbol which nature never realizes in its absolute 
purity. Art becomes an intoxicating drink, caus- 
ing the woes of existence to be momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2) The conflict between Hegelians and Herbar- 
tians in Germany (middle of 19th cent.). — The 
pantheistic Germans whom we have just mentioned 
all agreed in making the Beautiful an impersonal 
manifestation of Being. The Hegelian theory, in 
spite of the ascendancy in official spheres enjoyed 
by its promoter, was not long in bringing on a 
reaction : there was a desire to remove Beauty 
from the sphere of metaphysical reverie to the 
ground of psychological observation. In the name 
of observation, Herb art made Beauty consist of 
the mere perception of relations and forms. The 
aesthetics of content (‘ Gehaltsasthetik ’) of the 
Hegelian school was now opposed by the aesthetics 
of form (‘ Formaasthetik ’), and the conflict be- 
tween the two tendencies lasted in Germany until 
the end of the 19th century. Hegelianism includes 
among, its most zealous defenders Fr. Th. Vischer, 
who published some important works on the 
Beautiful (e.g. Aesthetik oder Wissenschaft des 
Schonen, 8 vols. 1846-57), while Zimmermann 
carried the reactionary doctrine to an extreme 
(Allgemeine Aesthetik als Formwissenschaft, 1865). 
The Hegelian party was not defeated in this strife, 
but we see several of their partisans departing 
from the rigour of their principles and giving a 
place to beauty of form. Among these moderates 
we may mention Moriz Carriere ( Aesthetik , 1859), 
as well as Schasler and Ed. von Hartmann, both 
of whom are authors of works on the history of 
^Esthetics. 

German idealism enjoyed some fame in Italy 
through Gioberti, who favoured Schelling, de 
Sanctis (Professor in the University of Naples 
after 1870), and Antonio Tari (Professor in the 
University of Naples from 1861 to 1884), who were 
all affected by the preponderating influence of 
Hegel. 

(3) Eclectic spiritualism. — In Prance, during the 
first half of the 19th cent., Cousin (1792-7867), by 
his lectures in the Sorhonne, and then through his 
influential official positions, both academic and 
political, exercised a dictatorship similar to that 
enjoyed bv Hegel in Germany. He popularized 
a philosophy, somewhat deficient in originality, 
which he himself called Eclecticism ; and in a well- 
known book, Du vrai, du beau et du Hen (1818), 
gave prominence to an aesthetic made up of fine 
phrases and pompous homage to the Ideal, which 
he identified with the Infinite or the perfection of 
God. While exalted in their aspiration, these 
thoughts on Beauty have the fault of being remote 
from reality. They are, moreover, derived from 
recollections of Hegel and the Scottish school of 
Reid. The same tendencies are to be seen in 


de Lamennais, although he followed anotW 
direction of thought-traditionalism [De VArt et du 
beau , 1843). On the other hand, Th. Jouffroy 
(1796-1842), the most noteworthy of Cousin’s dis- 
ciples, wrote a Cours d'esthitique (1843), in which 
he insisted on the rights of the psychological 
method in the study of the Beautiful. And to the 
same metaphysical tendencies may he traced La 
Science du beau (1861), by Charles L6v£que, who 
returns to Plato in his treatment of the charac- 
teristics of Beauty. By the middle of the century 
only faint traces of Cousin’s eclecticism were left 
in France. 

(4) The cesthetics of Positivism . — Sensualism, 
represented at the beginning of the 19th cent, by 
Condillac in France and the Associationists in 
England, does not leave much room for aesthetic 
phenomena. But when it reappears with renewed 
vigour under the form of Positivism, which may 
he called a sensualism suited to contemporary 
minds, there is room for new conceptions of Beauty 
and of Art. These, however, did not appear either 
in Comte, the founder of the new doctrine, or in 
Stuart Mill, its most brilliant logician'; hut after 
the system seemed perfectly balanced, and sys- 
tematized in all its parts, Herbert Spencer devoted 
a chapter of his Principles of Psychology to a study 
of the genesis of aesthetic phenomena, in conformity, 
however, with the governing ideas of his cosmic 
evolutionism. The sentiment of Beauty has its 
origin in ‘ play,’ i.e. in the exercise of an excess of 
activity independent of any function useful to the 
being. Useful activity becomes beautiful as soon 
as it ceases to be useful. And as humanity evolves 
unceasingly ‘ from the unstable homogeneous to the 
stable heterogeneous,’ art increases with the pro- 
gress : the more perfect society becomes, the more 
time will its members have for £ play.’ 

Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), m his noteworthy 
work, Philosophic de Vart (1865), studies art as a social 
fact, and he tries to reduce it, like all other social 
facts — such as literature and politics — to factors or 
primordial facts, which are three in number : race, 
circumstances, time. From this point of view, 
sesthetics becomes, in the author’s words, ‘ a kind 
of botany, applied, not to plants, hut to human 
works.’ M. J. Guyau emphasizes, while exagger- 
ating, the social side of art, and recognizes in it no 
function except that of developing^ sympathy and 
social life (V Art au point devue sociologique , 1889 ; 
ProbUmes de VestMtique contemporaine, 1884). 

(5) Psycho-cesthetics. — The increasing progress of 
physiological sciences and of the application of 
psycho-physiology to the study of aesthetic states 
furnished a new element of research during the 
latter part of the 19th centurp. Helmholtz in Ger- 
many, and Grant Allen in England, tried to 
determine the physiological concomitants of certain 
phenomena of the Beautiful. Fechner ( V or schule 
der Aesthetik , 1876) carried on numerous experi- 
ments in the same direction. 

v. Contemporary tendencies. —During the 
last ten years the number of works treating of 
aesthetic questions has been multiplied in all 
countries. There is not one of our numerous 
periodical publications that does not devote some 
attention to them. Moreover, there has been ap- 
pearing at Stuttgart since 1906 a Zeitschrift fur 
Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft , under 
the direction of Max Dessoir, which allows large 
space to philosophical problems of the Beautiful. 
Now all these writings, with a few exceptions, show 
this common characteristic: Beauty is considered 
only under its subjective aspect as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon. The salient features of modern 
sesthetics reappear, exaggerated, in the aesthetics 
of our own time. 

In the first place, Kantism, in this as in other 
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subjects, is again received into favour — not the 
idealistic and pantheistic criticism which had been 
established by the triumvirs of the University of 
Jena, but psychological Kantism in its primitive 
form. Jonas Cohn ( AUgemeine Aesthetik, Leipzig, 
1901) transfers the results obtained to transcend- 
ental ground (‘ins Transcendentale umschreiben ’). 
Stephan Witasek ( Grundzuge der allgemeinen 
Aesthetik, Leipzig, 1904) shows the same tend- 
encies; and a German critic, A. Tumarkin, in a 
criticism of a group of German works on aesthetics, 
is able to write; ‘Jede wissenschaftlich begriin- 
dete Aesthetik, von welchen Voraussetzungen sie 
auch ausgehen mag, fiihrt immer auf Kant zuriick 5 
( ArchivfiXr Geschichte der Philosophic, 1905, p. 360). 
On the other hand, psycho-aesthetic researches are 
being actively pursued in the psycho-physiological 
laboratories; pupils of _ Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
others have turned their attention to this side of 
the subject. Some also apply to aesthetics the 
historical and inductive method which has pro- 
duced such excellent results in other departments. 
E. Grosse publishes a work on the origin of art 
(Die Anf tinge der Kunst , Freiburg i. Breisgau, 
1894) ; J. Volkelt {System der Aesthetik , Munich, 
1903) makes aesthetics ‘normative and experi- 
mental’ ; while, in another line of observation, 
we trace the development of the artistic sense 
in the child, especially in his first attempts at 
drawing. 

The most noteworthy representative of the pure 
psychological tendency is Theodore Lipps {Aes- 
thetik, Leipzig, 1903), whose opinion is that the 
only raison d/Ure of aesthetics is to analyze the 
sentiment of Beauty, and this in the final analysis 
rests on the Einfuhlung (‘innate feeling’). Karl 
Groos {Der tisthetische Genuss , Giessen, 1902), a 
disciple of the school of Lipps, follows the same 
tendency of dealing with the Beautiful only by 
internal analysis. The same may be said of V dr on’ s 
treatise {E EstMtique, Paris, 1878), and of the dis- 
criminating analyses of Ldchalas {Etudes esthi- 
tiques, 1902). Even if these authors do not deny the 
objectivity of the Beautiful, they neglect it, and 
regard the phenomena of consciousness as the only 
object of their investigations. The Italian pro- 
fessor, Benedetto Croce, whose treatise on aesthetics 
{Estetica come scienza delV Espressione e Linguistica 
generate , Milan, 1902) is translated into several 
languages, is true to this contemporary attitude 
of mind when he writes ; ‘ Beauty does not belong 
to things ; it is not a psychic fact, it belongs to 
man’s activity, to spiritual energy ’ ; and he holds 
that aesthetic activity is the imaginative and con- 
crete intuition, as opposed to the logical and 
general conception. Ruskin, whose ideas are 
known in France through Robert de la Sizeranne 
{Ruskin et la religion dela beauts), occupies a place 
apart. It is impossible to assign this great and 
passionate admirer of Nature to any contemporary 
system of philosophy. 

vi. Conclusion . — From this rapid survey of the 
evolution of aesthetical doctrines, we may gather a 
few principles. _ . . , 

By studying in the Beautiful the psychological 
impression and all that belongs to it, our con- 
temporaries have established aesthetics on firm and 
fertile soil— that of observation. Let us observe 
the origin of art in the child, in primitive societies 
as well as in the centres of advanced civilization 
let us analyze the works to which we ascribe the 
character of beautiful, that we may understand the 
secrets of the enjoyment of art which they produce ; 
let us study the physiological phenomena that 
accompany this delicious thrill of our conscient 
being when it perceives the Beautiful ; let us, above 
all, determine by examination of our consciousness 
the psychical aspects of the Beautiful. Nothing 
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more is required. Beauty resides in the disin- 
terested contemplation of a representative content 
of consciousness, followed by an enjoyment or a 
pleasure which can be compared with no other in 
the scale of emotions. 

But is it sufficient to regard merely the impression 
produced ? Are we in the study of the Beautiful to 
lose all interest in the sesthetical factors springing 
from the obj ect ? Surely not. Contemporary philo- 
■phy is wrong in ostracizing metaphysics and 
.orning psychology with its spoils. On the ques- 
tion whether the Beautiful possesses an objective 
reality, we agree with the Greeks : Beauty is an 
attribute of things. But we complete the Greek 
point of view by adding the modern : Beauty is not 
an absolute , but a relative , conception. It exists 
neither as a physical fact nor as a psychic fact; 
it is the result of a close connexion between an 
object and a subject, for the attributes of the one 
form the appropriate origin of the perceptive enjoy- 
ment of the other. The objective attributes were 
demonstrated by Plato and Aristotle ; Beauty re- 
sides in order, but, we add, in expressed order. 
That is to say, if the order realized in a work of 
nature or of art is to be aesthetic, it must he mani- 
fest, evident to the senses and the intelligence. 
The more evident and attractive an artist can 
make the dominant character or principle of the 
chosen order, the more complete ana more penetrat- 
ing will be the contemplation of the percipient 
mind : consequently the more beautiful will the 

work he. . . 

Literature. — C. B^nard, L' EstMtique d’Aristote et de sessue- 
cesseurs , Paris, 1887; E. Vacherot, Histoire critique Of tfcole 
d’Alexandrie, Paris, 1846-51 ; M. de Wulf, Etudesjaston^m 


swr Vesthttigue de saint Thomas d’Aquin, Louvain, 1896. »» 

on the modern period are very numerous. Only a few general 
histories of aesthetics can he mentioned : H. Lotze, Geschtente der 
Aesthetik in Deutschland , Munich, 1868 ; E. von Hartmann, 
Die deutsche Aesthetik sett Kant, Berlin, 1886 ; Max Scn^sler, 
Kriiische Geschichte der Aesthetik, Berlin, 1872; Bernard 
Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, Lond. and N.Y. X &****• 
Croce, Estetica come scienza delV Espressume e Linguusttca 
generate, Milan, 1902 ; W. Knight, Philosophy of theJBeautiful, 

2 vols., London, 1891-93. MAURICE DE WtTLF. 

BEDIYA, BERIYA.— A generic name for a 
number of vagrant, gipsy-like groups, who at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 57,489, most of wUom 
are found in Bengal and in the United Provinces. 
In Bengal they practise various disreputable occu- 
pations. Some are pedlars and mountebanks, who 
pretend to he Muhammadans, hut exhibit pictures 
of Hindu gods ; others tatu girls, sell simples 
and quack remedies, and pretend to extract worms 
from carious teeth; others, again, axe acrobats, 
bird-snarers, or snake-charmers. The Beriyas of 
the United Provinces are pilferers^ and w petty 
thieves, and make their living by various kinds of 
rascality. Their appearance indicates that they 
are members of the pure Indian gipsy race, allied 
to Boms (wh. see) and other vagrants of the same 
kind. Risley makes no reference to their religious 
beliefs in Bengal ; hut Rajendralala Mitra states 
that the Bediya is a Hindu or a Musalman accord- 
ing to the prevailing beliefs of the people among 
whom he dwells. Some are Deists, some Kabir- 
panthis or Sikhs, while some are Pachpinyas. it 

US.® 

or of Kahlr ; but it is quite possible that they may 
sometimes adopt the Pachpiriya (wh. see) ctuu. in 
the United Provinces, where they are m a much 
more degraded condition than m Bengal, they wor- 
ship as their tribal deity the Mother-goddess m 
the form of Devi, Kali, or Jualamukhi. If“yo£ 
them worship a deity called Sayyid, who w p ob- 
ahly a Muhammadan saint like him of ^iwnroiia, 
hut is identified hy the Benyas with the Prophet 
Muhammad. They seem, however, to depend more 
upon the eultus of ancestors than on any 01 * aer 
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form of belief, and rarely employ Brahmans, 
and those only of the very lowest grade, for their 
domestic rites. 

Literature. — Rajendralala Mitra, Memoirs Anthropological 
Society , iii. 122 ff. ; Kisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 
83 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1896, i. 242 ff. W. CROOKE. 

BEELZEBOUL.— See Baalzebub. 


BEGGARS, BEGGING. —See Charity. 

BEHISTtJN, — i. Locality and name.-Be- 
histiin is a mountainous elevation which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the surrounding country 
—presenting from one point of view a double aspect 
— about sixty miles from Hamadan, on the main 
caravan route between Baghdad and Teheran (the 
present capital of Persia). At its highest point it 
reaches about 3800 feet, but it is really the con- 
tinuation of an otherwise low range of hills rather 
than an isolated eminence. 

The name at present made use of by tbe neighbouring' in- 
habitants is Bisitun or Bisutun, which is supposed to have been 
derived from that of a small village in the immediate vicinity. 
One is, however, tempted to reverse the relation, as the termina- 
tion -situn suggests ‘columns’ (situn=Skr. sthup-d), and the 
opening part may be bazah or the like (=Skr. bak'd). Thus the 
name would mean * high columns,’ referring to the lofty, and 
often hewn, face of the rock. The name at present most in use 
among Westerns is Behistun, or Bahistun. This was handed 
down to us from the Arabic historian Yaqut, by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son. Diodorus Siculus (a.j>. 1st cent.) seems to have made the 
earliest mention of the more ancient title as rb B ay Ca-r avov opos. 

2. Inscriptions. — The Inscriptions, which chiefly 
concern us here, render Behistun famous, as they 
are perhaps the most important of their kind 
which have survived to us. They are chiselled 
upon its hewn surface at about 500 feet above 
the level of the plain, or about 200 feet above 
the base of the particular cliff*. They occupy, 
all included, a space of about 60 feet in breadth 
and 20 in height. 

3. The language in general.— The Inscriptions 
are written in three languages — Old Persian, 
Susian, and Babylonian— in letters a little over 
an inch in height, it having been found necessary 
to economize the space. The last two are more 
naturally to be regarded as translations of the 
first ; but this is not strictly the fact, as there are 
several sections in the Persian whose equivalents 
are wanting in the Susian ; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian contains some particulars 
omitted from the Persian. The Persian Inscrip- 
tion consists of five columns, about 12 feet in 
height and 6 feet broad, flanked on the left, as 
one. views them, by the three columns of the 
Susian version. A ledge of narrow dimensions — 
about 2 feet— runs along the foot of them. 

4. The sculptured figures and the position of 

the Inscriptions. — The sculptured figures of Darius 
and his captives appear immediately above. The 
lun ? fig ^ es are ro P ed together in a row at the 
neck. The tenth, that of Gaumata, pseudo- 
Smerdes (-Smerdis), or Bardiya, is prostrate undei 
the left foot of Darius, who stands 5 ft. 8 ins. 
m 1 ’ w *th two attendants behind, who are 

each 4 ft. 10 ins. tall. The height of each of the 
nme prisoners is only 3 ft. 10 ins., while Auramazda, 
under the shadow of whose wings the transactions 
transpire, flutters above, but 3 ft. 9 ins. by 4 ft. 

2 ms. in dimensions. . The ninth captive has an 
enormously tall Scythian cap, and occupies space 
taken from one of the supplementary texts. Under 
the first prostrate figure is written his name with 
his crime : ‘This Gaumata, the Magian, lied, 
saying, . I am Smerdes (-dis), the son of Cyrus 33 3 

the otSght. 111 the thre * langUageS a PP ear 
The Babylonian version stands over the Susian, 
on the left of the figures, as the observer regard^ 


them, on the right-hand side of the forms them- 
selves. Supplementary, but now obliterated, texts 
appear also above the Persian, hut more to the 
left of the sculptures, as they face us. The three 
languages were evidently made use of in order to 
render the Inscription intelligible to the inhabitants 
of the main divisions of the Empire. That they 
were copied in multiplied replicas hardly needed 
the proof which has actually come to light: for 
what appear to he really fragments from such a 
reproduction have been found by Koldewey (see 
Bah. Miscellen , pi. 9, p. 24 ff., quoted by Kin# and 
Thompson, p. 179). 

5. The Old Persian language.— The language 
in which the Inscriptions were written is, like the 
Avesta, quite Aryan in all its grammatical forms, 
though it is rather a younger sister than a direct 
daughter of the Avesta speech ; and it is the direct 
mother of New Persian so far as it survives in its 
Aryan elements.* 

We have recurring- examples of a dialect common to the 
Avesta and the Daric. The pronoun dim , dim, e.g., is Daric 
and Avestan, but not Vedic ; the word ydnd, * a boon,’ has no 
such application in the Yeda, but it is familiar in this sense in 
both Avesta and inscription ; such an expression as ‘ the right 
path ’ in its unmistakably figurative sense is very Gathic ; the 
proper name Fravarti also is Av. Fravaski, with no immediate 
Indian correspondent; and so with the pronoun ava, ‘yon.’ 
‘This earth and yon heaven’ occurs in the Avesta as in the 
Inscription, while it only remotely lingers in the Sanskrit. So 
the Daric-inscriptional preserves some of the Avesta-Vedic 
peculiarities of Avesta, as against those of the later Sanskrit. 
Among the more striking of these is the termination of the 
nom. plu. masc. of the a declension in -aha, Av. -dohho (cf. the 
Vedic -dsas, as against the later Indian -as ; see also some of 
the infinitives). It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
inscriptional was at all at the same stage of * preservation ’ or 
‘deterioration’ as the language of the Avesta. Its distance, 
as a spoken dialect, from the Gathic speech must have been 
about two hundred years. It can be easily restored in Avestan 
or in Sanskrit. 

6. Religion of the inscriptions.— The personifica- 
tions are best considered in their analogy with, 
and their differences from, those of the Avesta. 

{a) Auramazda is, of course, Ahura Mazda, 
Vedic Asura (su-)Medhas (or Asura Mahddhds). 
Notice the fall of the A in the inscriptional Aura 
for Ahura. Was not this owing here to the strong 
accent upon d in dura (cf. Vedic Asura) If The 
presence of a God-unity in the Inscriptions must 
not he denied because of the supremacy ascribed 
to Ahura in the words ‘the greatest of the gods.' 
There can he hut One ‘greatest of the gods 3 — 
equivalent to the concept of a ‘ Supreme Being. 5 
The ‘ other gods 3 referred, to were inferior, ranking 
with our archangels. This is confirmed conclu- 
sively by the fact that the next chiefest of the 
gods, were said to have been created by Ahura — 
this in the Avesta (these ‘ other gods 3 do not there- 
fore negative the idea of One-God-ism) — whereas 
the Amesha-spentas were originally His attributes. 

As Ahura was one of the most distinctive ex- 
pressional manifestations of God-unity which the 
world had till, then, or has since then, possessed, 
so the name is most effective; it is the ‘Life- 
Spirit-Lord, 3 the ‘ Great-Creator, 3 or the ‘ Great- 
Wise-One 3 — infinitely more impressive than our 
English word ‘God, 3 a term possibly of heathen 
origin. 

(0) Other so-called gods. — Besides Aura there are 
Mithra and Anahit a, two of the noblest sub- 
deities of Aryan literature, who seem to have 
stepped bodily out of the Avesta into the Inscrip- 
tions; but with them we appear to have reached 
our limit as regards analogies between personifica- 
tions in the Avesta and the Inscriptions. For 
where are the Amesha-spentas npon the Inscrip- 
* Take even a few words like daugtar, with which cf. the 
forms from Av. zuS, zaoSa, Indian ; see also dost, with 
which cf. Av. zast, Indian hasta, etc. 

t We do not forget the normal disappearance of the 
expressed A throughout the Inscriptions, for the * rough 
breathing ’ may have been left to be understood ; and we may 
recall how very slight a mark expresses it in Greek. 
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tions (as has often been, perhaps, too thoughtlessly 
asked), and, above all, where is Angra Mainyu ? 

(c) The absence of the A mesha-spentas certainly 
shows that these personified attributes regarded 
as archangels were not at all prominent in the 
author’s mind when he composed the sentences for 
the chisellers. Full references to them had long 
existed in the earlier Gathas, or perhaps in the 
pre-Gathic and other literature of North Iran. 
But any argument e silentio here verges close 
upon the fatuous, for there are whole masses of 
Avesta text itself without a trace of any one of 
them. That the personified attributes were not 
known in Middle Persia, and at the seat of 
Government, is out of the question. Ragha with 
its surrounding province was a very hot-bed of 
that form of Mazda- worship which revelled in 
the great names, and every post brought down 
despatches from the interesting place. Yet the 
Amesha-spentas appear upon the Inscriptions as 
attributes only, in expressive qualifying words, 
and in proper names (cf. Arta-khshatra, which 
may be A(r)sha + khshathra ; Vahuka , which 
recalls Vohu of Vohu-mcmah ; and possibly the 
mutilated name of Haurvatat appears bodily in 
that of the province Harauvatl). The truth 
appears to be that Darius was lukewarm in the 
matter of recognizing those superbly personified 
ideas. Yet, among many sections of the Persians, 
the Amesha-spentas were, and had never ceased to 
he, grand abstract characteristics, for they actually 
retained their significance as reported to the 
Greeks (see the extraordinary citations by 
Plutarch from Theopompus [the latter only about 
two centuries after Darius], where the ‘six gods’ 
of the Persians retain all their meaning as ideas, 
so that Windischmann justly pronounces the 
passage ‘ unschatzbar ’). Darius knew-— as he 
must have known, when he cared to reflect upon 
it— that the so-called archangels had in reality 
much to do with those glorious principles of Truth 
which he was so continuously signalizing upon the 
tablets, as well as with Benevolence, Sovereign 
Authority, Energizing Power, Weal and Death- 
lessness. It is but a tribute to the greatness of 
his mind that he overlooked their status as mere 
archangels. Moreover, he may have been influ- 
enced by prejudice — a diseased passion which is 
also universal elsewhere. For it must not be 
forgotten that Darius was, above all, an anti- 
Magian,* and that the Maga ( Magha ) was 
probably originally a purely Gathic concept 
closely interwoven with the conception of the 
archangels. Here, then, is an ‘ omission,’ at once 
most easily accounted for. 

(d) But how as regards Angra Mainyu ? Surely, 
if ever there was occasion for the mention of such 
a Being, this was the proper place. But let us 
pause. That Angra Mamyu was a name only too 
well known in every sub-kingdom of the Empire 
may be assumed as extremely probable, for evil 
concepts readily become familiar. As a matter of 
fact, the main and central activity attributed to 
Angra Mainyu is constantly the subject of severe 
denunciation in the Inscriptions. * He lied ’ occurs 
throughout ; the Draugha is the Avesta Draogha , 
a variant of the Druj, f she-Devil of the Lie,’ first 
child of Angra Mainyu, though the latter is not 
actually named. Here we have another signal 
instance of the essential conception being present 
in the Inscriptions, although the language invests 
it only in plain words. Do the facts compel us 

* As the Avesta has it, a Moghutbish , * Magian-hater * ; the o 
in Moghu taking the place of a in Magha. This is simply due 
to epenthesis, anticipating the final u, whereby a + u — o ; 
while the final u in place of a is a mere shifting of the suffix. 
A great many roots exhibit a similar variety of forms. Some 
might dispute the validity of this comparison with the Gathic 
Maga, but they will not question that with Av. Moghu . 


here again to attribute to Darius such a depth 
and refinement of ideas as would lead him to over- 
look even the concept of a chief personal Evil 
Being? In view of the shrewdness and sagacity 
manifested by him throughout, it is hard, indeed, 
to resist this simple solution, although we should 
seldom relax our vigilance against ‘seeing too 
much meaning’ anywhere. Darius had beyond 
doubt heard the Great Devil’s name, hut he 
attached little importance to him, being occupied 
with more serious considerations. 

{e) Devd. — Let us not fail to notice here another 
marked feature of a negative character pointing 
to the Darie Mazda- worship as a separate strain 
from that of Ragha. Strange to say — and, we 
might almost add, fortunately — the most sacred 
name Devd is not here perverted, as it was in 
Avestan Ragha, and as it unfortunately became 
at last universally in Iran. In Ragha it became 
permanently the designation of the evil Spiritual 
Hosts. Baga ( Bagha ) was the word made use of 
upon the Inscriptions for the Deity, and this with 
no evil connotation as regards the character of the 
being or beings believed in— in fact, ‘ goodness 9 
is fully implied in the word. It is a strange 
historical fact that a glorious name should have 
been dethroned within one vast territory alone, 
while it has remained undisturbed over all India, 
Europe, and the European West— as Devd , Deus, 
Zio , Dia, Dews. Yet, while the name became so 
sadly degraded before and after Darius, in (nearly) 
all the territory included within his Empire and 
even in that bordering npon his central province, it 
nowhere appears for good or ill upon his Inscrip- 
tions or upon those of his line. It would be daring 
to risk once more the hypothesis of * intention ’ in 
such an omission. This would he to attribute to 
Darius too close a mental analysis as to the 
subjects involved, momentous though they were. 
It is more likely that the omission was purely 
accidental. The very form of Mazda - worship 
which prevailed at the Persian capital was more 
Yedic, and, shall we say, more original— judging 
from this negative respect for the Yedic word — 
than that which was developing with such strides 
in the northern province, and which was destined 
to become universal throughout Iran. This fact 
obtrudes itself, but it is very difficult to explain 
how an otherwise universal, nay, almost a supreme 
expression, came to be omitted, and that for either 
good or evil. The word soon differentiated the 
two branches of the Asiatic Aryan race as a chief 
name for ‘ God.’ The highest word in the oldest 
half-world becomes the lowest in the new. This 
is a plain and most convincing proof that a Mazda- 
worship of a #mm-pre- Yedic type prevailed not 
only in Persia proper, hut everywhere in Central 
Asia, at a very early period before any other form 
of worship now known there had appeared, and 
indeed before future Bishis ever invaded the 
southern peninsula.* 

(/) Dualism .— Close upon this follows the still 
more vital question as to how far Darius, with his 
teachers, accented dualism. That this relatively 
profound doctrine was brought into greater promi- 
nence through the animosities of that conflict 
which induced Zarathushtra, or his predecessors, 
to turn one of the very names for * god ’ into their 
name for ‘demon’ seems probable. The fury of 
the reform movement must at times have become 
acute ; and this all the more decided Zarathushtra 
to pronounce the one formula of all time for such 
a doctrine, f He saw, as most people — if dimly — 

* Attention should be called to the expression recorded of 
Cyrus in 2 Ch 3623, as in Ezr 12, where he is cited as speaking 
of the Almighty as ‘the God of heaven.’ Was not this Devd, 

‘ Heaven-god,’ pure and simple? The expression seems un- 
doubtedly exilic. 

t See Yasna xxx. 
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saw and see, that the two forces in the Universe 
tending towards good and evil were the more dis- 
tinctly severed, since the masses whom he most 
accused of infamy sang aloud their hymns to devds 
(heings called their gods). But did Darius share 
this view ? 

All the elements of antagonism are more in 
evidence upon the Inscriptions than in most Iranian 
writings. Everywhere there is denunciation side by 
side with adoration (see above) ; and the question 
whether Darius had actually accepted the clearly 
defined formulas of Zarathushtra and^ his pre- 
decessors or not is hardly to be considered of 
secondary importance. It is simply a question — 
though a somewhat fine one— of fact. One able 
writer * speaks broadly and familiarly even of the 
excessive ‘ dualism ' of the NT with its Satanic and 
demoniac manifestations, though a definite theoreti- 
cal dualism is alone in question wherever the dis- 
cussion reaches to ultimate, or rather primordial, 
origins. Whether, viewed in this light, some of the 
Jews of the OT were not actually dualists is also 
a serious question, which demands a word of atten- 
tion here in view of the close connexion between it 
and the case of Darius. 

A comparison between Jahweh Elohlm and the 
gods of the nations is often instituted in the OT, 
and this involves the recognition of the existence ^ of 
those supposed supernatural beings. It remains 
for us simply to ask whether the Jews — leaders or 
laymen — ever really believed that the Supreme 
Jahweh was the responsible creator of those 
diabolical personal accretions or not. Can we 
suppose for a moment that they held to such a 
view, or even believed that these fell creatures 
unfolded themselves, through a degeneration, under 
the eye and hand of an Almighty Providence. It 
is quite clear that they never thought of such a 
problem ; but if they held these evil beings to be of 
separate origin, this involves at once a theoretical 
dualism. They may not have held distinctly to 
the doctrine that there were Two First Spirits, but 
some of them must have come pretty near it. So 
also must the religious section of the countrymen 
of Darius, the priests of Old Persia proper ; but 
where is the trace of a definitely co-ordinated state- 
ment of it in the Inscriptions ? 

{a) Eschatology. — W here, amid all their contents 
and allusions, is there a trace of any theological 
eschatology in the Inscriptions ? The Avesta is one 
mass o i eschatology, but we are startlingly re- 
minded of pre-exilic Israel when we find upon the 
Inscriptions rewards held out for this life only. 
Where, as has so often been asked, is the doctrine 
of immortality to be found in the OT prior to the 
Exile, although the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisa- 
ism are quite full of it? Where is it in the 
Behistun Inscriptions ? Where is the Avestan and 
the exilic final judgment in our own pre-exilic 
theology ? The latter conception is equally absent 
from these Persian panels, which, we should say, 
were the very place for it. Where is the Heaven 
of the Avesta, with its golden thrones, upon which 
sit Justice, Love, and Order, as archangels ? + The 
notion of future reward in Heaven is as foreign to 
the Behisttin Inscriptions as it is to Moses. And 
where is there a trace of a millennium ? 

{h) Soteriology.— We should naturally expect 
also to find in the Inscriptions some allusion to a 
coming Restorer, like the one expected in the 
Avesta and in exilic Israel, all the more so because 
the texts in question breathe hope as they de- 
nounce offences— -both on an almost unprecedented 
scale ; hut there is no trace of such a concept there 
any more than there is in the pre-exilic hooks of 
the OT. The composer's mind seems wholly pos- 

* Erik Stave, fiber den Einfiuss des Parsismus, Haarlem, 1893 

t Of. the twelve thrones of Mt 1928 j| Lk 2230 ( C f. Rev 20*). 


sessed with the conviction that a supreme, all- 
powerful, and goodGod was watching over every 
circumstance within His immense dominions. 
Darius seems to have risen each day with the 
burden of a new civil war within some twenty-three 
nationalities, each with its kinglet. His faith, at 
times somewhat like a fixed idea, at times perhaps 
affected, convinced him that # God's activity ex- 
tended to a minute administration of compensatory 
justice, which was, however, to have its effect now , 
and now only , in this present life. Perhaps he felt 
that only a supernatural power could have made 
his past position possible for so long a time. 
He prays to Auramazda in terms largely stereo- 
typed by his successors, although in the most 
striking of these prayers recorded he is not so 
closely imitated (see the passage cited below). But, 
fervent as are the prayers of Darius, and signal as 
is Ms testimony to the unity of God, and His creative 
energy and providential omnipotence, the eschat- 
ology of the Inscriptions is a blank. The writer 
seems to have been so full of God — or so engrossed 
with business— that he could not think of anything 
further that was supernatural. We may compare 
the OT book of Ecclesiastes, which urges in touch- 
ing terms the c remembrance of the Creator ' (12 1 , if 
the passage belong to the original and the tr. he 
correct), hut cares little for objective futurity, 
goheleth is not disturbed by the failure of re- 
tributive justice in this world ; he sees little 
difference between the treatment of the evil and 
the good; yet he has no dream of a future 
judgment, or even of any life at all beyond the 

S -ave. The same appears to he the case with 
arras. What is true of Behistun holds also 
for Persepolis, Naksh-i-Rustam, and the other 
Inscriptions; for, as was said above, the ex- 
pressions later become stereotyped. Hence they, 
too, must have had predecessors of a fixed 
type, all of which goes to prove that Dariusf 
was not the spokesman of an innovating creed. 
Though he was the first prominent prophet of his 
theology, that theology was thoroughly Old Persian 
and sui generis. It was in the North that detailed 
eschatology flourished. There it was a concentra- 
tion of the original elements of the primeval 
doctrine, and was destined, as said above, to 
spread over all Iran ; whereas in Persia proper 
(the present Fdrsistan), which was more specifically 
Darius’s home, the primeval lore of Veda and Avesta 
had, if anything, rather stagnated. Such are our 
conclusions from the obvious facts. The Behistun 
columns are almost the document of the Divine 
unity, creative energy, and providential omni- 
potence, as they are also the exemplar of intense 
spiritual fervour, in view of these doctrines; but 
they are absolutely silent about the other life, 
whereas, at the very moment when they were being 
composed, the Avesta and some of the exilic and 
post-exilic books of the OT contained the standard 
records of those doctrines of futurity — a sort of 
Christianity before Christ.* 

As a valuable specimen of the intense religions fervour of the 
chief composer of the Inscriptions, we may cite a few lines from 
the sister inscription of Naksh-i-Rustam at the tomb of Darius, 
near Persepolis: *A great God is Auramazda, who made this 
earth and yon heaven,! who made man and amenity (civilization) 
for men, who made Darius king — the one king of many, the 
one commander of many.t I am Darius, the great king, the 
King of Kings, § the king of the lands of all tribes, the king of 


* Common to the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisaism are, in 
addition to the three doctrines specified above, the doctrines of 
immortality, resurrection, final personal judgment, millennium, 
Heaven and Hell, while the Avesta has the prior claim to be 
termed the document of these views, owing to their long native 
growth in Iran, centuries before they became the elements of 
post-exilic Pharisaism. 

t This expression occurs about a dozen times within the short 
Inscriptions ; *yon Heaven’ is also very Avestan in its ring. 

X His authority was effective. 

§ Notice that this expression was Aryan, for Darius must have 
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this great earth for afar/ the son of Vishtaspa, the Achsemenid, 
a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan race. Through 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which I captured 
beyond Persia. ... I conquered them — beyond Persia. I brought 
them under my authority. They brought me tribute/ What 
I said to them that they did.t The law which was promulgated 
by me, which was mine, was maintained.t [Here follows a list 
of the provinces or sub-kingdoms]. . . . (Thus) saith Darius, As 
Auramazda saw this earth ... in war ...(?) he delivered it 
over to me : t he made me (its) king : I am king. Through the 
gracious will of Auramazda have I settled this earth through my 
throne § [or ‘through my government,’ or ‘under my throne’ ; 
others render * in place,’ ‘ to rights ’ : but see the same word 
* throne ’ just under]. What I said, that was fulfilled as was my 
wish.t If thou thus thinkest “How manifold are the lands 
which Darius the King governed,” then look upon this sculpture 
which bears my throne, that thou mayest know. Then it will 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has reached 
afar ; then wilt thou know that the Persian hero has fought 
battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius, the king, What I 
have done, I have done all through the gracious will of Aura- 
mazda. Auramazda gave me aid || till I had completed this 
work. May Auramazda protect me, and my clan, and this pro- 
vince against . . . hosts (?). For this I pray If Auramazda— 
this may Auramazda afford me. 0 man, may what is the com- 
mand of Auramazda be to thee acceptable, let that not be 
obsolete (or repulsive) to thee. Leave not the right way.** Sin 
not/ ff 

(i) Darius as a restorer of temples. — As bearing 
upon 2 Ch S6 23 and Ezr l 2ff - and the marvellous 
assertions of Is 44 f., we have the valuable state- 
ment that Darius restored the ayadana, ‘places of 
sacrifice 5 ; so the Susian and Babylonian trans- 
lations render the word. An activity in the 
construction, or re-construction, of temples in 
general is also perhaps later shown in regard to 
the apaddna in the inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon found at Susa upon one of the ruined 
columns of an ancient hall. He seems to have re(?)- 
placed the images of the Daric-Avestan Anahita 
and Mithra in the apaddna , which, if not actually 
and exclusively a temple, was obviously an edifice 
fitted for the reception of figures of those two most 
prominent Avestan sub-deities. If, then, Darius 
at once restored the places of worship [note that the 
ayadana , at least, were not necessarily actually 
‘ temples this recalls the restoration of the gods 
of Sumer and Akkad to their own homes by Cyrus 
immediately after his first conquest of Babylon, 
and shows all the more clearly the general policy 
of the Achsemenians as regards such acts of 
courtesy towards the religious feelings of their 
newly conquered subjects. This makes the decree 
of Cyrus for the restoration of the J ewish temple 
all the more credible. 

7. Political and military history.— As to the 

adopted it from remotely distant predecessors. A similar form 
seems to have been adopted in the Scriptures, where, however, 
it is seldom applied to a human monarch. Its original use in 
Iran doubtless preceded its occurrence in Ezk 267. 

*This expression ‘for afar* seems thrown in to modify his 
‘universal’ statement. Notice that the terms were doubtless 
inherited from his ancestors, as was the original of the Scriptural 
terms cited at the end of 2 Oh. and at the beginning of Ezra as 
originating from Gyrus : ‘ All the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
Lord, the God of heaven (Deva?), delivered over unto me/ 

t Notice these emphatic assertions as regards the colossal 
successes ; they are by no means wasted words. 

t He checked all interior conflicts, and established approxi- 
mately complete * guarantees of peace ’ between some twenty- 
three otherwise conflicting nationalities. See the note above 
on p. 451*, referring to the passage from 2 Chronicles and from 
Ezra. 

§ This is the present writer’s suggestion ; see the word gdthum 
just below. 

|| This expression, with the most incisive evidence of some 
hind of personal faith in God, recurs about thirty times within 
the inscriptions, showing perhaps the highest intensity of such 
a fervour ever recorded, m view of the necessarily limited extent 
of the inscription when regarded as mere literature. It indi- 
cates a fervour surpassed only, if at all, by what we read in the 
Psalms. 

1 Note his actual prayer in the first person singular present. 

** Note the absolute necessity of recognizing this exhortation 
in the moral sense ; and cf. the Gathic passages where the same 
expression is used (‘the straight paths in which Ahura lives . . . 
in the paths of the Good Mina [the good man] . . ., the straight 
paths of welfare . . etc. [Yasna 33, 6 ; 34, 12 ; 63, 2]). 

ft NaJcsh-i- Rustam, 1-22, 31-60. 

tt Recall Herodotus* remark (i. 181) that the * Persians have no 
temples/ 


importance of Daric Behistun, with its companions 
and successors, for military and political history, 
little needs to be added here. As is known, 
Iranian history without the Achaemenian Inscrip- 
tions was for a long period a blank, and until they 
were deciphered by our own eminent Kawlinson, 
these now leading sources were ridiculously mis- 
understood and curiously misleading.* we are 
now assured of those vast political and military 
movements which took place in Central Asia, upon 
which the history of the Asiatic, and, indeed, of 
the whole world, so largely depended. But to us 
chief among them are those events under whose 
influence Israel became Persian for two centuries or 
more, and which determined what we must regard 
— even if we view them from an anti-Christian 
standpoint— as stupendous religious circumstances, 
which, however trivial they may have seemed to 
the Persian Government, and however relatively 
insignificant they may really have been in com- 
parison with the other great facts which were then 
transpiring in province after province of the Achse- 
menian Empire, must yet force themselves upon 
us as crucial for all time. Had not Zion become 
Persian, she would have remained Babylonian, and 
might never have * reared her head 5 ; and the dawn 
of that day might have been hindered when Jesus, 
the Christ, was to preach within the porches of her 
temple, and expiate on Calvary the sins of both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

8. The Parthian Inscription at the foot of 
Behistun. — This bas-relief contains two distinct 
compositions. In one of them were sculptured 
colossal bearded figures, from 8 to 9 ft. in height. 
Only three of these, however, are still approxi- 
mately complete. This relatively valuable relief 
lias unfortunately suffered from the vanity and 
folly of a ‘Persian overlord/ one Shaikh 'All 
Khan Zanganah, who, about a hundred years ago, 
had a large panel cut in the middle of the monu- 
ment, in the hope of immortalizing (in Arabic) the 
memory of his own beneficence in building a cara- 
vanserai at Blsitun and supporting it from the 
tribute of two villages. This vandalizing abomina- 
tion extends to 12 ft. in width, and rises to the 
top of the panel. In the other part of the com- 
position, the figures are in lower relief and on a 
smaller scale ; and, though they are much muti- 
lated, it is possible to make out some details. In 
the centre is a horseman, and above his head is a 
winged figure about to crown him with a wreath. 
He is unhorsing a second horseman. From the 
mutilated inscription + we learn that the victori- 
ous cavalier represents the Parthian king Gotarzes 
(A.D. 46-50) overcoming his opponent Meherdates, 
who was also a Parthian. Behind Gotarzes are 
the remains of another figure with lance in rest. 

9. The extensive hewn panel-surface. — Near 
the middle of the base of the rock and almost 
opposite the village, a huge hare space attracts 
the eye. It measures nearly five hundred feet 
in breadth and over a hundred feet in height. J 
The tool-marks of the stone-cutters are in curved 
lines, and above the cutting the natural rock in 
some places projects several feet. In front of it is 
a terrace or platform, made of earth and rocks 
heaped up and extending forward for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet. At the end of this appear the 
remains of a massive wall. Some writers bold this 
space to have been prepared for the reception of 

* Recall among interpretations the truly quaint opinion of 
Ker Porter, that the nine (?) captive kings, whose names we now 
read so easily, were the representatives of the ten (?) lost tribes 
of Israel. 

t For the discussion of the text, which, hut for the name 
‘Gotarzes,’ has now all but disappeared, see Justi, GIrP ii. 
604 f. 

t See A. V. Williams Jackson (Persia Past <md Present , 
p. 188), who says he made a special study of the rock-surface 
and ‘paced off’ its breadth. 
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an inscription, in spite of its enormous dimensions 
(so de Morgan, cited by Jackson). Others, judging 
from the large platform, suppose that it was meant 
to be the baclc-wall of a palace (so King and 
Thompson). Nothing is written upon it. 

10 . The site of an ancient building.— From the 
foot of the cliff the site of an ancient building is to 
be recognized, with the outlines of its walls. It 
is called by the natives Gdh-i Kai Khosru , ‘the 
seat of Kai Khosru,’ the Sasanian king (A.i>. 531- 
578) — possibly with some reason, though there is 
nothing further to indicate the accuracy of such 
a tradition. 

11. The monolith.— At a quarter of a mile from 
the mountain or rock, there lies a sort of huge 
boulder, about 20 ft. in circumference and 10 in 
height. It is carved on three sides with life-sized 
figures in low relief. The central figure is de- 
scribed as bearded, with moustache, and wearing 
a round cap, and a necklace at the throat, 
some rings of the necklace being still distinctly 
visible. It has a close-fitting, undecorated upper 
garment, girdled ; the right hand is extended over 
a low column, which may be a fire-altar, and the 
left holds some object, possibly a cup. The legs 
are _ very thick, and. apart as if in walking, while 
their lower parts are covered with leggings which 
look like * those of a cricketer.’ Jackson suggests 
a Magian priest. King and Thompson speak of a 
king ; and a king might be a priest. The second 
figure is on the right-hand side of the boulder. It 
is smooth-faced — the effect suggesting the head of 
a woman or of a boy. There is a necklace about 
the throat* and a bracelet on the left arm. The 
third figure on the left side of the boulder is again 
bearded; the pose is life-like. Jackson thought 
the figures were Achsemenian, from the absence of 
flowing trousers and balloon-shaped hats ; King 
and Thompson regard them as Sasanian, mention- 
ing the > * streamers ’ on the central figure. No 
writing is recorded as having been discovered upon 
this monolith.* 

Literature.— For the history of the decipherment of the 
Persian cuneiform Inscriptions, etc., see H. Rawlinson, JR AS 
x. 3ff.; Spiegel, Die altpers. Keilinschriften , Leipzig, 1881, 
p. 133 ft. ; Fleming, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie , vol. ii. 1894; 
Weissbach, in GlrP , vol. ii. 1896, etc. p. 64 ff.; King, 
Assyrian Language , 1901, p. 18 £f.; Booth, Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions , 1902, p. 149 ff.; Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present , 1906 ; Mills, Zarathushtra , 
Philo, the Achcemenids , and Israel , 1906, vol. ii. passim ; 
Sayce, The Archaeology of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1907. See 
also art. Acel&mbnians. X,. JJ, MILLS. 

BEHMEN.— See Boehme. 


BEING.— The term ‘ Being ’ indicates the sub- 
ject-matter of Metaphysics in general, although it 
is usually discussed under the particular head of 
Ontology. As a problem, Being is discussed with 
the aim of discovering a criterion of reality which 
shall interpret the phenomena of nature and con- 
sciousness, whose objective and subjective data 
respectively are elaborated in the forms of Cos- 
mology and Psychology. 

X. History of the term.— The terminology of the 
fundamental metaphysical principle shows how 
Western thought is indebted to the Greeks and the 
Germans ; from the one we receive the expression 
op, from the other the term Ding . With the early 
Greek philosophers are found k<5<t/xos (Parmenides, 
92 ; Heraclitus, 20) and <f>t<ns (Parm. 133 ; Herac. 
2). Parmenides, who usually speaks of Being as 
^ a so 11868 more suggestive term 
I • 91 ^ ; and > according to some authorities, 

Melissus uses T € pl faros as the title to his work 
(Erdmann, Hist. Philos. § 38. 1). Plato selects 


JF™ ot , h f descriptions of this monolith see Oskar Mam 
Glohus, vol. Ixxxm. No. 21, June 1903, p. 328 ; Williams Jacl 
•on Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 210 ff. 


oiala to indicate the subject of Being, and looks 
upon this as lUa {Hep. vii. 533-534) ; at the same 
time, when he speaks of the reality of the Idea, he 
indicates it by 8vrws {ih. ix. 585). Aristotle popu- 
larizes hvala by placing it first among the categories 
[Met. vi. 1), and reduces Eleatie Being to rb 5 v. 
The weight of Greek philosophy was turned in 
favour of otiaLa as a concept, and of fa as a 
term. 

From Latin writers come the terms essentia and 
substantia . Seneca uses substantia in Ep. 113. 4, 
but seems more inclined towards essentia {Ep. 58)! 
Quintilian uses substantia (viii. 3. 33). Meaisevai 
writers vacillate between these classic terms, but 
theological motives incline them to essentia as a 
more appropriate characterization of the Divine 
Being. Among these Augustine was the earliest 
and most influential, and it is significant that, as a 
Christian, he unites the idea of God with the 
antique oixrla and essentia. ‘ Essentiam dico, quge 
ova la Greece dicitur, quam usitatius substantiam 
vocamus ’ {de Trin. v. 9). When Anselm seeks the 
most general predicate of things, he follows Augus- 
tinian terminology and thus prefers essentia to 
substantia (Erdmann, § 156. 3). Aquinas employs 
both essentia and substantia . In the strife between 
Nominalist and Realist, there comes about a change 
in terminology when realm is put as the predicate 
of universalia. The defender of the orthodox, or 
Realistic, view was called a realis (Erdmann, § 158). 
Abelard introduces realiter into the discussion of 
the problem (Eucken, Gesch. d.philos. Terminol. 
p. 65), while, at a later period, Duns Scotus adds 
realitas { ib . p. 68). English thought, as in Locke, 
was inclined to adopt ‘ substance ’ and * essence * 
as expressions of Being, while the Germans use the 
Greek fa and the Latin res. Meister Eckhart uses 
Dink {Meister Eckhart u. s. Junger, ed. Jostes, pp. 
66, 89, 90, etc.), as also Ding {ib. pp. 1, 80, etc.). 
Eckhart further employs wurklich {ib. p. 86, etc.). 
Clauberg the Cartesian originated ‘ ontosophy ’ 
{Metaphysica de ente quee rectius Ontosophia , 1660). 
Kant’s preference for Ding is well known ; Herbart 
uses real. 

2 . History of the subject.— The 7th cent. B.c. 
marks the beginning of ontological study. In 
China, Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, advanced a 
metaphysical conception of Being under the head 
of Tao, or ‘Nature/ Lao-tse gives the Tao a purely 
negative significance, and from it follows a nihi- 
listic morality of ‘ doing nothing.’ Like the empti- 
ness of a clay vessel, the hollow of an axle, the 
open space of a door, the Tao consists of nothing 
{Tao Teh King , i. 11 ) ; yet from it were all things 
produced {ib. ii. 42). Among the ancient Hindus, 
the development of the philosophic Veda resulted 
in a more intellectualistic conception of Being. 
The Upanisads advance the idea of world-unity, 
and in their spiritual monism identify Nature with 
the Ego. As the juices of plants unite in honey, 
as rivers mingle in the sea, as salt pervades the 
ocean, so one element is found in all things. Thus 
teaches the Veda, whose philosophic formula is 
found in the following expression : ‘ That which is 
that subtle essence — in it all that exists has its 
self. It is the true. It is the self, and thou art it 
— tat tvam asi * {Chhdndogya Upan . vi. 8 ff. ). This 
lofty conception of Being was unknown to the 
Greeks, for it did not receive recognition in Europe 
until 1801-1802, when Anquetil du Perron trans- 
lated the Upanisads, whence it was taken up by 
Schopenhauer in 1819 and related to German 
philosophy. 

Among the Greeks, the preparation for a genuine 
conception of Being was made bv the primitive 
Ionian philosophers, or physicists, who sought to ex- 
plain Nature in terms of such physical phenomena 
as water, air, ether. In a more worthy fashion. 
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Parmenides develops a static monism which is 
directed against the ideas of both not-Being and 
Becoming ; at the same time, it is sufficiently in- 
tellectuaTistic to identify Thought and Thing. In 
this spirit, he declares that Thinking and Being 
are the same — rb yap afrrb voeiv iarlv re /cal eTvai ( 40 ), 
It is Being that is truly existent and not not-Being 
— yap elvat, grjSby d* oinc elvat (43-44). This rather 
pointless utterance seems to indicate that, while 
Being exists as something permanent in thought, 
not-Being is an appearance which exists only in 
perception — 5<5£a. In opposition to this static view, 
Heraclitus urges that Becoming is the highest 
principle,, and points out that, since all things 
change — ir&vra pet — there is no principle of perma- 
nence to be found (see 90-91). Plato's speculative 
philosophy tends to reconcile the opposed views of 
Parmenides, who taught him to seek the unchang- 
ing as the real, and Heraclitus, from whom he 
learned that substance could not be found in ever- 
changing phenomena. Plato’s own conception of 
Being reposes in his theory of Ideas, which latter 
represent realities in the midst of changing pheno- 
mena. The Idea, or Concept, not only includes 
various things under it, but exercises a certain 
ontological function among them, giving them of 
its own reality. On the practical side, the Idea is 
the perfect type, of which the individual thing is 
an inferior imitation. This plastic conception of 
Ideas leads Plato to ascribe objective reality to 
them. The ground of this profound view seems to 
be found in the principle of permanence. The Idea 
possesses Being Because it is permanent, while the 
individual thing is unreal because it constantly 
changes. In the myth of the Phcedrus (247), the 
Idea is looked upon as the ‘colourless, formless, 
and intangible essence,' which becomes visible to 
the mind as the latter rises to the celestial regions. 
In the Parmenides dialogue, the unity and per- 
manence of the objective Idea are pointed out. In 
contrast to Plato, Aristotle emphasizes the dynamic 
phase of reality, and develops a view which, with 
appropriate intellectualistie qualifications, is ener- 
gistic. In the Aristotelian metaphysics, the prin- 
ciple of Form takes the place of the Platonic Idea. 
This Form is contrasted with Matter, and both are 
regarded as causes, in addition to which are two 
others — Efficient and Final. These four principles 
constitute the foundation of Aristotle’s notion of 
Being {Met. i. 3). Aristotle thus inclines towards 
a causal conception of Being, where Plato had 
introduced a substantial one. In general, the 
results of Greek philosophy were idealistic and 
static ; they inculcated a spirit which was plastic 
and formal. 

While Christianity, which had its root in practical 
Semitic traditions, had no systematic philosophy to 
offer, it furnished subsequent speculation with ideas 
of the soul, the world-whole, and God. At the 
same time, there resulted a new metaphysics which 
was marked by the methods of inwardness and 
transcendentalism. With Plotinus, the classic con- 
ception of Reality was superseded by * that nature 
which is beyond Being ’ ( Enneads , xiv. ). And that 
which is ultra esse is also ultra percipi, so that it is 
known only by means of ecstatic contemplation. 
Augustine is less mystical in his deduction of 
sensus interior , for it is in a more psychological 
manner that he seeks to prove the existence of the 
self. His method, which a thousand years later 
was made famous by Descartes, is the sceptical 
one, in accordance with which the dubito implies a 
cogito {Beata Vita , § 7 ; Solil. ii. § 1 ; de Trin . x. 
§ 14). According to the same method, the Being 
of God is deduced ( Confess . x. 40). In Scholastic 
philosophy, the doctrine of Being connects itself 
with the idea of God and the nature of the Catholic 
Church. Anselm, following Augustine, endeavours 


to deduce the Being of God from the idea which we 
have of Him : for the Being of God which is both 
in intellectu et in re is more perfect as an idea than 
that which is in intellectu solo {Proslog. ii. ). There 
is a second way in which the idealism of Plato was 
united in Scholastic fashion with the Christian 
religion ; that is, in the opposition between Nomi- 
nalism and Realism, which led to the co nfli cting 
metaphysical mottoes ‘univexsalia sunt nomina, 

£ universalia sunt realia. ’ The resulting conception 
of Being was something more than the plastic one 
of Plato ; it was both internal and universal. For 
modem thinking, the way was still further pre- 
pared by the conflict over the supremacy of in- 
tellect (Thomas Aquinas) and will (Duns Scotus). 
Intellectualistie Thomism re-appeared in Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System and Clarke’s Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God. The 
voluntarism of Scotus (‘ Quaestiones in secundum 
librum sententiarum,’ Distinc. xlii. [Op. xiii. p. 
443]) was unconsciously imitated by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, and by them related to the modern 
psychology of the will. 

Modernism (which is not quite independent of a 
medievalism which, in the instance of Cassiodorus, 
used the term modernus in the 6th cent.) witnessed 
a continuation of Christian views of Being in 
Descartes’s scepticism. Like Augustine, Descartes 
connects cogito with dubito, and to the cogito adds 
ergo sum. Doubting is thinking, and thinking is 
existing. In this fashion, the Cartesian ‘ Cogito, 
ergo sum 9 { Medit . ii.) evinces the inness of the 
Christian conception of Being, while his Anselmic 
ontology rehabilitates the ideal of transcendence. 
Descartes, whose psychology lacks sufficient con- 
tent, states the modem problem of Being, and 
prepares the way for Spinoza, whose mediaeval fore- 
runner was Averroes. Spinoza revises Descartes’s 
view of mind and matter by regarding them, not 
as res cogitans and res extensa, but as the attributes 
— cogitatio and extensio— of the one substance. 
The result of his teaching is a rationalistic monism 
which identifies Being with Nature, and sets up a 
parallelism between mind and body. Leibniz, who 
makes possible the transition to Kant, takes a 
pluralistic view of Being, and regards the world as 
made up of an indefinite number of monads, which 
still admit of unity in the world- whole, since they, 
being reflexions of the same world, represent 
reality in different grades of perception ( Mona - 
dology , § 14) and participate in the one world-plan 
by means of ‘ pre-established harmony ’ {New 
System, 1695). 

From dogmatism, Kant led modern metaphysics 
into criticism. Not only does he oppose his 
modern forerunners, but he defies the whole Indo- 
Germanic tendency which in Vedanta, Platonism, 
and Spinozism had united Being with Thinking. 
In a certain sense, it was a sort of Semitism which 
led Kant to affirm the supremacy of practical 
reason, and to put ethics in the place of logic. 
Kant creates a dualism between Reason and 
Reality, between Thinking and Being, and thus 
declares that we cannot know things-in-themselves. 
First in order, in the Critique of Pure Reason , 
which leads to this conception, is the idealization 
of Time and Space (‘Trans. ^Esthetic’), both of 
which Kant regards, not as objective things, but 
as purely subjective and yet permanent forms of 
sense. Kant’s motive for making Space and Time 
intuitive does not appear in the ‘^Esthetic,’ but is 
confessed later on in the discussion of the ‘Anti- 
nomies of Cosmology.’ Here, in commenting 
upon the inevitable contradictions of reason, in 
connexion with which one may with equal cogency 
argue for the finitude or the infinitude of the world 
in time and space, Kant points out that these forms 
of sense are purely subjective, so that our attempt 
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to find the beginning of the world in time and its 
limits in space is a regressus of representations, 
but not ontological progress ( Kritik , pp. 505-507). 
Therefore, God as the creator of the world, the 
soul as eternal, the world as a whole— can never 
be known by the human mind. The categories of 
Quantity and Quality, Causality and Substance 
are deduced transcendentally from the under- 
standing itself {ib. p. 77 ff.), but the application of 
these is determined by the conditions of a possible 
experience {ib. p. 115), and thus relates to the 
world of phenomena, not to that of noumena {ib. 
p. 236). Mathematics and physics are made 
possible by a transcendental method which forbids 
all metaphysical and theological reasoning. 
Kant’s constructive theory of Being appears in the 
Critique of Practical Reason and the Metaphysic 
of Morals , where he seeks to show how God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, which are not premisses of 
the speculative understanding, are still involved as 
‘postulates’ of practical reason. 

Romantic philosophy in Germany accepted 
Kant’s transcendental method of deducing know- 
ledge from the understanding itself, but did not 
find it necessary to adopt the restrictive results 
of his investigation. Fichte found Being to con- 
sist in the self -positing 1 Ich, whose fate it is 
to oppose itself to the nicht-Ich for the sake 
of achieving moral destiny’ ( Wissenschaftslehre ). 
Schelling’s notion of Being recalls the monism of 
Spinoza; yet, when Schelling seeks in his Identic 
tdtsphilosophie to reconcile Being and Thinking 
as opposites, he employs an cesthetical method. 
Hegel accomplishes this same reconciliation by 
means of the logical evolution of Being, through 
stages of S 'em, Dasein , Fursichsein , which corre- 
spond to the familiar metaphysical divisions of 
Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. Realistic 
philosophy in Germany found expression, first of 
all, in Herbart, who notes Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, and yet believes 
that appearance is a sure indication of reality — 
Wie viel Schein so viel Hindeutung auf Sein 
{Allgemeine Met. § 307). With this assumption of 
modern Realism before him, Herbart constructs a 
static pluralism which seems to unite Parmenides 
with Leibniz; at the same time, and, after the 
manner of Aquinas and Descartes, he elaborates 
an intellectualistic view of the soul as the function 
of representation. Schopenhauer accepts Kant’s 
doctrine of Time, Space, and Causality, and 
relates these to the ‘ world as idea ’ ( Vorstellung). 
Reality is found in the will, which is the true 
thing-m-itself, known immediately to the mind 
{Welt als Wille und Vorstellung , § 1 ). To be is 
thus to will, and the various kinds of Being — 
mineral, vegetable, animal, human— are so many 
grades of objectification of the will-to-live {ib. 
§§ 21, 23). As another realist, Lotze heeds Kant’s 
warning ^ against the ^ empty thing-in-itself and 
seeks Being in connexion with its qualities. The 
origin of Being he puts down as unknowable {Met. 
5), and turns away from the idea of £ pure Being ’ 
as something fictitious {ib. §§ 8 , 9 ). Lotze follows 
Herbart in making Being consist of relation, and 
formulates the expression, ‘ A thing is the realized 
individual law of its behaviour ’ {ib. § 36). 

3 . The philosophy of Being.— The history thus 
presents some general principles, and indicates 
certain points by way of thought and terminology 
which speculation may fitly use. In contrast with 
the ancient setting of the problem, which consisted 
in a conflict between Being and not-Being, modern 
metaphysics involves the more decisive antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between 
thing and appearance. The modern conception is 
further enriched by a psychological content which 
enables the thinker to re-cast formal distinctions 


concerning Being in general upon the basis of 
consciousness. 

From the standpoint of methodology, two con- 
siderations seem to guide all metaphysical specula- 
tions : on the one side, thought is based upon the 
principle of Substance , on the other it is swayed by 
that of Causality. Behind this distinction between 
the substantial and the causal categories lies the 
difference between the laws of the mind— prin- 
cipium identitatis , principium rationis sufficientis . 
The Principle of Identity, which asserts that 
everything is what it is, persuades speculation to 
premise an immutable^ Being which ever maintains 
its identity in the midst of change. In another 
way, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which 
affirms that everything that happens has a cause, 
makes possible a second method of speculation 
which is as anxious to account for change as the 
first one was to elucidate Being. As a result, 
philosophy has witnessed the development of a 
static conception of Being, which, with Parmenides, 
Plato, and Spinoza, has exalted Substance to the 
highest station. Parallel to this, a dynamic 
conception of the problem led to a more active 
formulation of the world-course, and, with 
Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Leibniz, it tended to 
raise Causality to a similar eminence. In keeping 
with this broad and far-reaching distinction, 
modem philosophy has re-cast this difference 
between the substantial and the causal so that it 
assumes the contrast of intellect and will. The 
static Principle of Identity led metaphysics to 
postulate a Substance as the true expression of 
Being, and it was urged accordingly that a thing 
cannot possess qualities unless it exist as something 
superior to them ; while the dynamic principle felt 
itself confronted by a series of changes, for which 
a Sufficient Cause must be furnished. Substantial 
intellectualism, as defended by Aquinas, Descartes, 
Herbart, and Lotze, sought to show how a thing 
must exist before it can act ; while, in opposition 
to this dogmatic view, the causal voluntarism of 
Scotus, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Wundt found 
the Being of things to consist in the active 
principle which . ruled their several states of 
change. Where the substantial view prevailed, 
it was * No causality without substance ’ ; the 
causalist retorted, * Keine Substantiality ohne 
CausalitdV (Wundt, Syst. d. Philos, p. 312). Of 
these two schools, the static, substantial, in- 
tellectual one is the more orthodox ; the dynamic, 
causal, voluntaristic one is more advanced and 
critical. The perpetual conflict between the two 
may be seen in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato; 
Seotus’s opposition to Aquinas; and Kant’s cri- 
tique of Leibniz’s dogmatism. On the purely 
formal side only two views of Being would thus 
seem possible. 

On behalf of the substantial view , it is pointed 
out that Being has a certain affinity for Substance, 
and is equally inclined towards the idea of 
permanence. For this reason the advocate of the 
substantial view has not found it necessary to 
defend a notion which consisted in the mere asser- 
tion of what seemed obvious. If anything is, it must 
be substantial, and that which is in a state of 
constant change cannot be real. The inherent 
weakness of this view of Being became manifest 
when the metaphysics of substantialism endea- 
voured to relate the world of concepts to the world 
of percepts. Plato’s all-sufficient idealism is at 
variance with the notion of creation developed in 
the Timceus. Medievalism, with its idea of Being 
as essentia, could hardly advance beyond a negative 
view of reality. Spinoza regards Substance as 
self-conceived and self-dependent, but cannot 
justify the attributes which, with the modifica- 
tions, represent the actual world of minds and 
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bodies. Kant, who saw the emptiness of the thing 
as Substance, placed reality beyond the realm of 
knowledge. The substantial view has the weak- 
ness that its ‘Being’ never reveals its own pro- 
perties, and is incapable of explaining the existence 
of things in human experience. On the psycho- 
logical side, the substantial view looks upon the 
mind as something intellectual. Since the path to 
the mind was originally through cogito , as with 
Augustine and Descartes, it was to be expected 
that the soul should be looked upon as something 
intellectual — res cogitans. Moreover, conscious- 
ness seems ever to have a cognitive form, while 
mentality itself seems hardly separable from 
thought. With regard to the conscious content, 
the richness and manifoldness of the cognitive 
process seem calculated to express the range of 
mentality, while there appears to be no recess of 
the mind which is not accessible to self-conscious 
thinking. This Cartesian confidence has led 
philosophy to believe that every act of mind is an 
operation of thought. Where, as a second process, 
feeling enters in, its determining feature, as Herbart 

E ointed out, is something which by way of arrest 
appens to the idea ; so that feeling is a conscious- 
ness, or a cognition, of our mental state. In the 
same way, volition is explained away as a cogitatio 
volition is (Descartes), while the whole mind is 
surveyed in the light of the supremacy or suffi- 
ciency of the intellect. 

The causal view of Being is critical where the 
substantial one is constructive and dogmatic. 
Accordingly, it is claimed that the mere existence 
of Being explains nothing, inasmuch as it does 
not account for action which takes place in the 
world. Where the Law of Identity seems to 
satisfy the mind that a thing is what it is, as 
« Gold is gold,’ the Law of Sufficient Reason must 
further enter in to show how a thing relates to its 
own qualities, as gold and its colour, its fusibility, 
its solubility, its value, etc. Hence, in Logic, it is 
said, ‘Gold is yellow in the light, fusible in the 
fire, soluble in aqua regia , valuable in the market,’ 
etc. The Principle oi Causality is as efficient in 
relating a thing to its qualities as the notion of 
Substance is in adjusting it to itself, and meta- 
physics since Kant has tried to find not so much 
the thing-in-itself as the thing in its qualities. 
Iron does not exist apart from hardness, ductility, 
and other metallic properties ; colour is nothing in 
independence of qualities, from red to violet; 
mind does not exist except as thinking, feeling, 
w illin g. That which unites these several states 
in so many distinct groups is the Thing, and in the 
inviolable connexion among metallic, chromatic, 
and conscious states is found the Being of metal, 
of colour, of mind. The causal view of Being 
relates a thing immanently to its qualities and 
not transcendentally to its self, and thus it is in a 
position to explain the manifest fact of change 
which to substantialism is a paradox. > Since 
Being does not consist in one substance which can 
never abandon its ontological place, bat is the 
causal principle which relates the various states of 
Being to one another, it is conceivable that, with- 
in the circle of its own qualities, a thing may 
change from one state to another, just as colour 
may be red or blue, consciousness may be thought 
or volition, man may be child or adult. In this 
spirit Lotze, who departs from the substantial 
view without accepting the causal one, declares 
that it is the Thing that changes, not its qualities 
(Met §§ 21, 24). The causal view, which pays 
attention to a thing’s qualities and its changing 
states, hopes to find the real as the result of 
causality. • . ■ . ■ 

On the psychological side, the causal^ view of 
Being is furthered by voluntarism. This school 


involves a larger view of mind than that of self- 
conscious thought, just as it extends its borders 
beyond the human to the animal mind. The 
origin of mind seems more intelligible when inter- 
preted voluntaristically, for life begins in action 
rather than in thought (cf. Paulsen, Introd. to 
Philos, bk. i. ch. i. ) Further, the goal of life appears 
to be set by practical interests rather than by specu- 
lative ideals, and life is realized in action rather 
than in thought. Like Fichte, Faust describes the 
root of life in the will, and begins his translation of 
St. John by saying, ‘ Im Anfang war die That. ’ In 
addition to these popular considerations, voluntar- 
ism is entitled to some ontological respect when it 
is observed how simple and self-evident volition 
really is. Schopenhauer, who has advanced this 
view most vigorously, affirmed, ‘The will is 
groundless’ ( Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, § 20), 
for which reason he reduced all reality to it. In 
this way, the simplicity of the will seems to 
satisfy the philosophical demand for unity as the 
essence of reality and mentality. On the psycho- 
logical side, Hoffding has declared, ‘ As Eros was 
made one of the oldest and at the same time one 
of the youngest of the gods (as also the child of 
poverty and wealth), so the will may, according to 
the point of view, he represented as the most 
primitive or as the most complex and derivative of 
mental products ’ (Psych, ch. vii. § 1). Such con 
siderations seem to indicate that the will, while 
not so characteristic as cognition, is possessed of 
as much ontological significance. The substantial 
view is a survival of an antiquity which reposed 
in the ideas of the plastic and intellectual ; causal 
voluntarism is the typical modern view of those 
who are Kantians rather than Platonists. The 
causal view has the advantage of explaining the 
world of phenomena as seen in modern science, just 
as it is in harmony with the modern life-ideal of 
energism. 

A more restricted view of Being is discussed in 
connexion with monism and dualism (qq. v. ). These 
theories are one remove from the central problem 
of the real, for they concern themselves with the 
idea of Being in its forms of the mental and 
material; nevertheless, modern philosophy has 
laid upon them a certain amount of metaphysical 
responsibility. In the larger sense, classic specula- 
tion was monistic, while Christianity, with its 
distinction between the natural and the spiritual, 
emphasized dualism. But in connexion _ with 
philosophy, the issue was not raised until the 
dawn of modernism, when Descartes separated 
mens from corpus , and distinguished res cogitans 
from res extensa. At a later date, Wolff dis- 
tinguished ‘monist’ from ‘dualist,’ although at 
an earlier period Thomas Hyde had employed 
‘dualism’ to describe the religion of Zoroaster. 
These two theories do not attempt to solve the 
problem of Being, but confine their attention to 
the relation existing between its two phases, mind 
and matter. Of the two, dualism has the advan- 
tage on the side of statement , when it declares 
that we are confronted by a twofold series of 
things, between which there is a causal connexion. 
But, from the standpoint of solution , monism 
seems to he in the ascendancy, inasmuch as it is 
better calculated to avoid certain metaphysical 
pitfalls. The devices of dualism appear at once 
when Descartes, unable to justify the causal 
connexion between mind and matter, attributes 
the interaction to the intervention of the Deity. 
This precipitated Occasionalism, which looked 
upon the motive which arouses bodily motion, as 
well as on the stimulus which produces sensation, 
as occasional, hut not efficient, causes of the 
interaction. Man is innocent of it, as we know 
from the lack of causal consciousness, argues 
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Geulincx ; for, just as Descartes had evinced 
Being by his Gogito , ergo sum , so the want of 
causal efficiency appears in a Nescio, ergo non 
facio (K. Fischer, Descartes and Ms School , tr. 
Gordy, p. 532 note). Malebranche accounted for 
the connexion between stimulus and sensation by 
declaring, ‘Nous voyons tontes choses en Dieu 5 
(, Becherches de la viriU, p. 378). Leibniz sought 
to explain apparent interaction by means of a 
pre-established harmony, in accordance with 
which the phases of mind and body corresponded, 
like the dials of two mutually adjusted, but dis- 
connected, clocks {New System , 1695)— an analogy 
which Geulincx before him had employed ( JEthica , 
p. 124 note). That which stands in the way of 
dualistic interaction between the mental and cor- 
poreal phases of Being is, first, causality which, 
as a category, seems to be limited to the physical 
world. At the same time, the scepticism of Hume, 
the criticism of Kant, and the realism of Lotze 
tend to make all interaction between things im- 
possible, just as they leave the way open to a view 
of causa immanens , as a result of which all things, 
material and mental alike, interact by virtue of 
their participation in the one real Being who is the 
World-Ground. A second difficulty appears in 
the form of the conservation of energy which, as 
a physical theory, can suffer no addition to or 
subtraction from the given amount of energy in 
nature. Certain curious devices to surmount this 
difficulty are summed up by Naville {La LiberU et 
le diterminisme, 1890). 

Monism, which advances a theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism between the mental and 
material phases of Being, tends to do away with 
the sharp difference between mind and body. 
Spinoza, who founded monism, makes interaction 
unnecessary by assuming, ‘ ordo et connexio rerum 
idem est atque ordo et connexio idearum 5 (j Ethica, 
lib. ii. prop. vii.). The whole problem, which 
lapsed for a century between Leibniz and the new 
psychology, is taken up in a Spinozistic fashion by 
Hoffding, who declares that * both the parallelism 
and the proportionality between the activity of 
consciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The difference which remains 
in spite of points of agreement compels us to 
suppose that one and the same principle has found 
expression in a double form 5 (Fsych. ii. 8). But the 
monist of to-day, who hesitates to characterize 
this tertiary principle which embraces mind and 
body, lapses from the pantheism of Spinoza into 
an agnosticism of his own. The statement of 
monism is unsatisfactory in still other ways. On 
the logical side, the Law of Identity prevents our 
saying ‘ Mens est corpus/ and it is towards such 
an identification that the monist constantly tends. 
Secondly, monism is confronted by an empirical 
challenge, when it seeks to treat mind and body 
as though they were not dissimilar. Both monism 
and dualism are shortsighted in regarding mind 
and body as though they were parallel phases of 
Being which meet upon the same plane ; a more 
satisfactory view escapes the dilemmas of the 
problem by relegating the body to a place lower 
than the ontological position of the mind, as is 
done by Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

The result of this survey of Being as an on- 
tological problem has been to show how a static, 
substantial, and monistic conception of Being was 
elaborated by the intellectualism of antiquity; 
while a dynamic, causal, and dualistic notion was 
the product of voluntaristic modernity. In 
general, it appears that Being, which does not 
consist of any particular thing, is best understood 
in connexion with the idea of order, which with 
the ancients was k6<t/u,o$, with moderns natura. 
To be thus means to have position in the one world- 


order, so that a things receives reality, not by 

artaking of a certain imaginary world-stuff, but 

y participating in the world-order. A critical 
doctrine of Being will not find it necessary to 
assume a negative attitude ^ towards phenomena 
which were prized by the ancients because of their 
aesthetic fitness, by modems on account of their 
scientific significance. At the same time, it is un- 
wise to repose all faith in noumena, as though the 
world were one of mere things and contained no 
persons. In the totality of the world of Being, 
phenomena, noumena, and pneumata have their 
place, and a theory of reality is compelled to 
examine the phenomena of inner as well as of 
outer experience. A total view of Being thus 
includes humanity and nature, just as it is made 
up of the world of persons and the world of 
things. 

Literature. — I n addition to the works cited in the article, 
special reference may be made to the following Bo wne, 
Metaphysics, New York, 1882 ; Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality , London, 1893 ; Eucken, Die Einheit des Geisteslebens, 
Leipzig, 1888; Fullerton, Metaphysics , New York, 1904; 
Lotze, Metaphysics , tr. Bosanquet, London, 1887; Ormond, 
Concepts of Philosophy, New York, 1906 ; Paulsen, Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, tr. Thilly, New York, 1895 ; Wundt, System 
der Philosophic, Leipzig, 1889. 

Charles Gray Shaw. 

BEL.— See Baal. 

BELIAL, BELIAR.— These two names, as 
will be shown below, are hut different forms of 
the same word. Belial is the older; Beliar is a 
modification of it. 

i. Belial. — In the AV Belial was usually 
rendered as a proper name, as, e.g 4 daughter of 
Belial 5 (1 S l 1 ®) ; but RV usually translates such 
phrases as though Belial were an adjective. Thus 
‘daughter of Belial 5 becomes in RVm ‘wicked 
woman. 5 

Belial occurs in the earliest strata of the narra- 
tives of Judges and Samuel, in writing that is 
coeval with the J document, if not a part of it. 
From this time on, the word is used in prose 
narratives and late poetry as a genitive descriptive 
of certain classes of people. Thus we find * man 
(or men) of Belial 5 (1 S 2S 25 30 22 , 2 S 16 7 20 1 , Pr 
6 12 ) ; ‘son (or sons) of Belial 5 (Dt I3 1S , Jg 19 22 
20 18 , 1 S 2 12 10 27 25 17 , 2 S 23®, 1 K 21 10 * 1S , 2 Ch 13 7 ) ; 
‘daughter of Belial 5 (1 S l 16 ); ‘person of Belial 5 
(Pr 6 12 ) ; ‘ witness of Belial 5 (Pr I9 28 ) ; * counsellor 
of Belial 5 (Nah l 11 [AY, ‘a wicked counsellor 5 ]); 
‘ thing of Belial 5 (Dt 15 9 [RV ‘ base thought 5 ], Ps 
41 9 ( 8 ) [RV ‘ an evil disease 5 ] 101 s [RV, ‘ base 
thing 5 ]). In bnt two instances in the OT is it 
used differently: in Ps 18 5 * 6 ( 4 * 8 > (=2 S 22 5 ) the 
‘ wadys of Belial 5 ,! ?m) are made synonymous 
with the ‘ cords of death, 5 ‘ cords of Sheol/ and 
‘ snares of death/ as though Belial, like Sheol, were 
a proper name for the under world. Again, in Nah 
2 1 (l 15 ) Belial is used as a name for a great evil 
power. RV translates it here ‘ the wicked one.’ 

There are, then, three uses of the word in the 
OT: (1) as a genitive, designating a worthless, 
wicked, or disagreeable person or thing ; (2) the 
under world ; and (3) a great wicked power.* Of 
these uses, the first is by far the most common, 
there being hut one example each of the second 
and third. 

The etymology of Belial has long puzzled interpreters. It 
is explained in the Talmud (, Sanhedrin , 1116) as from '73 
(=‘ without’) and Viy (= ‘ yoke ’>— an explanation which Rashi 
echoes (see Rashi on Dt IS 14 ). Cheyne ( loc . cit.) regards it as 
from n 7 jr '*?3 (=*one may not ascend’). He compares the 
Babylonian matu la tar at, the * land without return/ and be- 
lieves the word to designate ‘the depth which lets no man 
return/ and so ‘the watery abyss.’ These two are not quite 
synonymous in Semitic thought. The ‘land without return' 

* Cheyne, Expositor , 1895, 435-439, held the three uses to mean : 
(1) ‘subterranean waters’ ; (2) ‘ hopeless ruin ’ ; and (3) ‘worth- 
less scoundrel ’ ; butthis classification does not seem so accurate. 
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would suit the meaning in Ps 18 5 (=2 S 225) only. Gar vie 
(Hastings’ DB, s.v.) thinks ^3 may be for and philo- 
logically changed from ny% the whole meaning ‘lord of the 
forest ’ — an etymology which, so far as the present writer can see, 
has nothing to commend it. Hommel (ExpT viii. 472) regards 
it as a transliteration of the Babylonian Belili, with which 
Cheyne had previously compared it— a deity worshipped in 
early times who afterwards made a journey to the lower world 
(cf. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. arid Ass. pp. 417, 575, 588, 589, and 
593). Baudissin (ExpT ix. 40 ff.) and Oxford Eeb. Lexicon 
(p. 116a) hold to the etymology *?J V ’73= * without worth.’ by' 
is a good Hebrew root used only in the Hiph. in the sense of 
‘ avail ’ * profit.’ This etymology suits the great majority of OT 
passages. Baudissin regards the meaning Y wickedness ’ as late. 
Moore remarks (‘Judges’ [19 22 J in Inter. Crit. Com.) that the 
etymology is dubious. 

This must be said of the comparison of Belial 
with Belili : Belial is clearly a designation of Sheol 
in Ps 18®, while at the end of the Babylonian 

? oem called ‘ Ishtar’s Descent/ Belili is a sister of 
’ammuz, whose lover Ishtar rescued him from the 
under world. If Ps 18 contains an early sub- 
stratum, or if we may look to poetry, even when 
late, to preserve archaic usage, we might regard 
Belial as originally a name for Sheol. Since the 
shades were unsubstantial beings, Belial as a 
qualitative genitive might easily come to signify 
‘worthless/ ‘disagreeable/ then ‘wicked.’ Its 
application to the arch-enemy in Nahum would 
also be natural. Briggs (‘Psalms/ in ICC. i. 142, 
152) regards ‘ worthless * as the original meaning, 
and the application to Sheol as the derived signifi- 
cance. Its real origin is, however, still obscure. 

2. Beliar.— Beliar is a later form of Belial, the 
final liquid l having been changed into its kindred 
liquid r in accordance with a phonetic law common 
to many languages. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of the name is in the Sibylline Oracles , 
ii. 167 and iii. 63 and 72.* In the former of these 
passages Beliar is the great evil power of the 
world, or Antichrist ; in the latter, he is represented 
as an emissary proceeding from Rome. In the 
Ascension of Isaiah , Beliar f is mentioned in the 
following passages: 1 & 8 2 4 3 U * U 4 2 * 4 * 16 - 18 5 1 - 4 * 15 . 
He is invariably regarded as the Antichrist, or 
great king of this world who has ruled it since it 
came into being. In this character he practically 
takes the place of Satan ; king Manasseh is, for 
example, said (2 4 ) to have ‘turned in his heart 
to serve Beliar.’ In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs considerable light is shed on the con- 
ceptions ot Beliar then current. He is the source 
of impurity ; he sends evil spirits against men ; 
but he cannot overcome a chaste man (Reuben, 2, 
4, and 6). His works are to God’s law as darkness 
to light, but the Messiah will bind him (Levi, 18 
and 19). He is the source of lying, but he flees 
from the man who avoids wrath and lies, and the 
Messiah will wrest from him his captives (Daniel, 5). 

The conception of Beliar in this apocryphal 
literature is identical with that of 2 Co 6 15 , where, 
according to the best attested reading, Paul asks : 
‘ What concord hath Christ with Beliar ? ’ — Beliar 
being evidently equivalent to Satan, or Antichrist. 

The character of Beliar as Antichrist is a natural 
outgrowth of the personification of Belial in Nah 
l 15 (2 1 ). 

Literature . — ExpT viii. (1897) 423,472, ix. 40 ft. ; Bousset, 
Antichrist Legend , 1895, pp. 26, 171, 172 ; Charles, Ascension 
of Isaiah , 1900, p. 7 ; Kautzsch, Apokryphen , 1900, ii. 461 ; 
Garvie, in Hastings’ DB i. 268 f. ; Cheyne, EBi, col. 525-527 ; 
Kohler, JE ii. 658. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

BELIEF. — I. Definition. — ‘ Belief * is the mental 
state of assurance or conviction, the attitude of a 
mind towards its own experiences in which it 
accepts and endorses them as referring to reality, 
as having real significance or value. In taking 

* The variant Balias arose from the naturalizing of the word 
as a Greek noun. 

t The Ethiopic form, Berial, is a corruption. 


over the term from popular terminology. Psycho- 
logy has had to encounter the difficulties usually 
involved in such transference. The vagueness and 
consequent ambiguity of a term as popularly 
employed tend to cling to it when it passes into 
the hands of the scientist, and it is only after 
considerable controversy that its connotation 
settles down into the definite and stable form 
necessary for scientific purposes. This has been 
the case with the term ‘belief.’ By certain 
writers, e.g. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘belief’ has been 
employed to denote a state of mind specifically 
differing from that to which the name ‘ knowledge 5 
is given, namely, that state in which we accept as 
true a proposition for which rational grounds are 
not forthcoming. According to Hamilton, we 
believe first principles or axioms, we know what- 
ever is logically deduced from such. James Mill, 
on the other hand, assigns the name to every 
species of assurance and conviction, the assurance 
of what is before our eyes as of that which we 
only remember or expect; of what we know by 
direct perception, as well as of what we accept on 
the evidence of testimony or of reasoning. To 
this Bain and others have objected that, in the 
case of a present reality, belief has no place ; it 
can be introduced only by a fiction or figure. The 
believing state relates to representative not to 
presentative experiences. The judgment ‘I see 
the sun ’ is full fruition, the judgment ‘ I can see 
the sun by going out of doors’ affords scope for 
belief or disbelief. All these differing views could 
no doubt be supported and illustrated by reference 
to popular usage. But, as J. S. Mill properly 
pointed out, the strife between philosophers ‘is 
not likely to terminate until they perceive that 
the real question is, not what the distinction is, 
but what it shall he ; what one among several 
differences already known and recognized the word 
shall he employed to denote ’ {Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy , 1872, p. 78 n.). 
The contribution of Brentano has assisted materi- 
ally towards this desired end. By his analysis of 
judgment ( Urtheil ) he has been largely instru- 
mental in giving to the concept of beliet definite- 
ness and fixity of meaning — logical connotation in 
short. ‘Judgment/ as regarded by Brentano 
{Psychologies p. 266 ff.), is the attitude of mind 
assumed towards suggested fact, either by affirma- 
tion or denial. It is to be distinguished from the 
mere thinking of, the simple awareness of, the 
suggestion; inasmuch as in the act of judgment 
there goes with the presented suggestion acceptance 
or rejection on the part of the subject. Stout 
calls this state ‘the Yes- No consciousness/ and 
proposes to use the two terms ‘judgment’ and 
‘ belief 5 as equivalent. There are methodological 
objections to this, hut the suggestion is neverthe- 
less significant. It is more accurate to say, as 
Baldwin does, that belief is the subjective side of 
judgment. This statement represents what may 
be called the prevalent view among present-day 
psychologists. In the act of belief, then, the 
individual conscious subject orientates himself 
towards reality in one of two ways. Either he 
accepts the suggestion as applying to, as qualify- 
ing, reality ; or he refuses it, puts it away from 
him. This latter aspect of the act it is customary 
to call ‘ disbelief/ But, as is now generally re- 
cognized, disbelief is a kind of belief which, with 
reference to the particular suggestion, takes a 
negative form. It, as mnch as the affirmative 
form, entails a given attitude on the^ part of the 
subject towards the real. The opposite of belief 
is not disbelief but doubt. 

(1) Psychological character— When we directly 
inspect or introspect this state of consciousness, 
we find that it possesses a character akin to that 
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of an emotional experience. There is a pleasurable 
sense or feeling of repose, of inward stability, 
sucb as conies from the resolution of difficulties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizing of 
conflicting elements, Bagehot has called belief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be regarded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
reduced to factors more fundamental than itself. 
It is contributed to and determined by various 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive, 
unique, and unmistakable. It is easily distinguish- 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
supporting beliefs, is a disagreeable experience, 
involving a sense of suspense and strain, of in- 
stability and bafflement— a state which the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

(2) Belief and the feeling of reality . — Belief 
ought to be, but is not always, distinguished from 
another modification of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or f reality feeling, 5 as it is termed 
by Baldwin, to whom the distinction is due. This is 
also a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It accompanies simple sense-presenta- 
tions — a colour, a tone, a smell, etc. ; these are 
‘just there, 5 coming to us with a vividness and 
indubitability which put all considerations of 
accepting or rejecting out of the question. There 
is no thought of competing or conflicting alter- 
natives ; each experience exists, so to speak, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its own right. 
To give this state the name of primitive credulity, 
as Bain does, is to identify different experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling 5 state, no doubt, furnishes 
the stuff out of which judgments are formed, but 
as such it has not arrived at that stage. J udgment 
involves selection, the definite choice of ‘this 5 
from ‘other 5 irrelevant or conflicting so-called 
facts ; and belief, in this regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘reality feeling 5 state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension . — It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men- 
tioned above between belief and the mere presence 
of an idea or complex of ideas, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘judgment 5 and ‘apprehen- 
sion. 5 The distinction is between thinking of 
something and accepting that thought as apply- 
ing to reality. It is possible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time mental hospitality, without 
coming to the point of definitely assenting to it or 
definitely refusing to assent to it. W e may think, 
e.g., of Macbeth or Bluebeard, without necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
personages. The non-scientific person may receive 
statements as to the speed of light or the distance 
of the moon from the earth, and feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It is 
no doubt true, as Stout has pointed out, that ‘ the 
existence of an object means for us that ... it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unless the thought of this reality, how- 
ever vague it may be, is at the same time an affir- 
mation of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is possible 5 [Analytic Psychology , i. 112). But this 
remark .affects the case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and belief 
being drawn so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entirely. It is a relative distinction, 
in the sense that both members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. But, as 
Stout himself allows, it is ultimate from the point 
of view of analysis, and is a distinction well worthy 
of being borne in mind. 

(4 ) Belief and knowledge. — It is customary to 
distinguish ‘belief 5 from ‘knowledge, 5 and some 


philosophical writers, as we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
warrant for the distinction. But this must not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin- 
sically different from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its highest power. 

‘ To know 5 is to have the completest assurance, to 
recognize that which is * known 5 as definitely and 
firmly fixed within a system of fact. We can 
assign the ground for it, i.e., we can show how it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The high degree 
of assurance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know. 5 The correct, if 
pedantic, statement in such a case would be, ‘I 
know and therefore I believe. 5 ‘Knowledge 5 
refers to the objective grounds on which the 
subjective assurance (belief) rests. It is clear, 
however, at the same time that the two states are 
not conterminous. While it is impossible to refer 
to a knowledge-state which is not also a belief- 
state, it is, of course, manifest that not every case 
of belief is a case of knowledge. Thus, truly 
enough, knowledge is sometimes referred to as a 
species of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the wider denotation of the term as compared with 
* knowledge. 5 Here it may not be unprofitable to 
remark that the passing of such judgments involves 
reference to criteria which are beyond the purview 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false 5 as well as ‘true, 5 
are facts of mental experience, and from the psy- 
chologist’s point of view both are of equal interest 
and worth. The question for him is not how they 
come to be valued as true or false, but how they 
come to be beliefs — this special kind of mental 
existent. The justification or condemnation of a 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 

S 1 lation of this belief is another matter. 

does not inevitably wait upon knowledge ; 
it is not always ratification of a clear insight into 
the truth of things. On the contrary, belief as a 
rule is antecedent to knowledge ; proof is an after- 
thought. It is not, therefore, sufficient to refer to 
the rational grounds of a belief, in the attempt to 
explain it; the causes which bring it about, the 
sources from which it derives its vitality, are to be 
sought not merely in the region of the logical 
understanding. 

2. Factors in Belief. — (1) The cognitive factor . — 
Undoubtedly belief must be in relation to some 
mode of cognitive consciousness : a sense-percept, 
a memory-image, an idea or train or complex of 
ideas. These furnish the immediate pomts of 
reference for any belief. The question remains 
as to how far they may be regarded as the effective 
causes, the important and central determining 
factors, in any given case of belief. To put it 
otherwise, are we to consider the development of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in* 
telleetual conditions ? 

James Mill, following Hume, may be taken as 
an example of those who have a bias towards an 
affirmative answer to this question. H. Spencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of his view on this 
subject) follow suit. Hume, who speaks {Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. pt. ii. 1) 
of belief as a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, 
steady conception of an object than that which the 
imagination alone is ever likely to attain, seeks to 
show that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a customary conjunction of the object 
with something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elaborate and suggestive 
chapter on ‘ Belief 5 in his Analysis of the Phenomena 
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of the Human Mind to the working out of Hume’s 
hint and to attempting to trace all forms of belief 
to the ‘grand comprehensive law of association.’ 
No instance can be adduced, he boldly says (op. 
cit. p. 367), in which anything besides an indis- 
soluble association can be shown in belief. Thus, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well as colour, is referred to the almost 
invariable and constant conjunction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So that, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
having the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. There is a certain inner incoherence in this 
doctrine, as has, indeed, been pointed out by J. S. 
Mill. The elder Mill, in introducing the illustra- 
tions here quoted, states that in these cases it is 

f enerally admitted that we receive no sensation 
ut that of modification of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble association into 
question, because we have here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to belief. For, those who are interested in these 
matters, and who follow in Mill’s track, do not 
believe that they see extension and figure, or they 
declare that they entertain this belief only at 
times when they are off their guard. There are 
thus two conflicting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must be in at 
least one of the two cases a determining factor 
other than association. Association cannot be 
made the key- word with regard to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowledge. It should, 
nevertheless, be recognized here that the operation 
of association has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliefs. It appears, however, that associa- 
tion is effective not so much as a factor in setting 
up the belief as in conserving and supporting it 
once it is set up. This is hinted at by Hume (op. 
cit. § v. pt. ii.). When H. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central principle, the 
ultimate mental uniformity here, he is not success- 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those ways. But this 
proves nothing ; it would be equally true and 
equally unedifying to state that, if we are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
must absolutely cohere in consciousness in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, as J. S. Mill has done, that it leaves 
no distinction between the belief of the wise and 
the belief of fools, is beside the mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicates a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
be refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘ thought more ’ about the facts in question. And, 
as more and more people are induced to think with 
or after the pioneers, the new belief begins to over- 
top the old and finally almost, if not altogether, 
obscures it. The familiar case of the belief that 
the sun moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To say that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a counter-association 
is to play with words. It is due to the fact that 
this relation has come to be seen as a necessary 
part of a whole system of ideas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it is here that we come 
upon the most important condition of belief so far 
as cognitive factors are concerned. The perception 
of a- given element of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experience, in so far 
as this has been thought by us, gives it an irre- 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require- 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will belief be induced. Belief 
determined on such grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, and the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead us into the heart of the problems 
of the theory of knowledge. See Epistemology. 

(2) The emotional factor . — It is manifest, how- 
ever, that, as has already been pointed out, human 
beliefs do not always rest upon such grounds. It 
is not unusual to find belief determined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con- 
nexion. It has been widely recognized that 
emotional elements appear as factors in the incite- 
ment and sustenance of beliefs. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume says that ‘ the 
difference between fiction and belief lies in some 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to the latter, 
not to the former 5 (op. cit. § v. pt. ii. ). But it is 
not as an aspect of the resultant that feeling is 
here to be considered, but rather as a determinant of 
the process leading to that result. The prevailing 
emotional disposition, the mood of an hour or of 
an epoch in life, will materially influence the 
beliefs of the individual. Such influences act 
mediately. Religious fervour, social enthusiasm, 
love, anger, e.g., predispose the subject to select 
and to accept those ideas which harmonize with 
and nourish the disposition or mood. In the most 
general aspect of this consideration it is to be 
noted that m the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is high, belief as a rule flourishes 
more abundantly than in the colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years. Again, 
as James has pointed out, theories of a pessimistic 
type, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, are not readily or widely believed, even 
though they may appear satisfactory to the under- 
standing. They meet with an inarticulate, but 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. They run counter to the average 
mood of humanity. On the one hand, the harmony 
of a particular belief with the emotional mood in- 
tensifies and enriches the feeling with which the 
idea is suffused ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs suffer propor- 
tionally. With the dwindling of religious enthu- 
siasm, when ‘ love grows cold, belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a tendency to criticism, undreamt of in the 
intenser emotional hours, makes its appearance, and 
the beliefs readily disintegrate. Bam, in suggest- 
ing that the saying of J eremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
you shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘Love and 
you shall believe,’ has, at any rate, recognized the 
efficiency of the emotional factor in belief. We 
believe with the heart as well as with the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coefficient — love of truth— which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which we love is true. 

(3) The conative factor . — In the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious experience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found together, in 
varying measure, in any act of belief; but, for 
purposes of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can be treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognized 
since Hume that there is a certain coerciveness in 
belief ; it ‘ depends,’ he says, ‘ not on the will, nor 
can be commanded at pleasure * (op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). 
The experience of being ‘compelled to assent’ to a 
proposition is familiar to most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be commanded at pleasure, that 
it cannot be brought forth by a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of will. It is nevertheless 
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of an emotional experience. There is a pleasurable 
sense or feeling of repose, of inward stability, 
such as comes from the resolution of difficulties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizing of 
conflicting elements. JBagehot has called belief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be regarded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
reduced to factors more fundamental than itself. 
It is contributed to and determined by various 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive, 
unique, and unmistakable. It is easily distinguish- 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
supporting beliefs, is a disagreeable experience, 
involving a sense of suspense and strain, of in- 
stability and bafflement— a state which the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

(2) Belief and the feeling of reality . — Belief 
ought to be, but is not always, distinguished from 
another modification of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or ‘ reality feeling, as it is termed 
by Baldwin, to whom the distinction is due. This is 
also a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It accompanies simple sense-presenta- 
tions — a colour, a tone, a smell, etc. ; these are 
‘just there,’ coming to us with a vividness and 
indubitability which put all considerations of 
accepting or rejecting out of the question. There 
is no thought of competing or conflicting alter- 
natives ; each experience exists, so to speak, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its own right. 
To give this state the name of primitive credulity, 
as Bain does, is to identify different experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling’ state, no doubt, furnishes 
the stuff out of which judgments are formed, but 
as such it has not arrived at that s tage. J udgment 
involves selection, the definite choice of ‘this’ 
from ‘other’ irrelevant or conflicting so-called 
facts ; and belief, in this regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘reality feeling’ state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension . — It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men- 
tioned above between belief and the mere presence 
of an idea or complex of ideas, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘ judgment ’ and ‘ apprehen- 
sion.’ The distinction is between thinking of 
something and accepting that thought as apply- 
ing to reality. It is possible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time mental hospitality, without 
coming to the point of definitely assenting to it or 
definitely refusing to assent to it. W e may th ink, 
e.g., of Macbeth or Bluebeard, without necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
personages. The non-scientific person may receive 
statements as to the speed of light or the distance 
of the moon from the earth, and feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It is 
no doubt true, as Stout has pointed out, that ‘ the 
existence of an object means for us that ... it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unless the thought of this reality, how- 
ever vague it may be, is at the same time an affir- 
mation of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is possible ’ (A nalytic Psychology , i. 1 12). But this 
remark affects the case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and belief 
being drawn so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entirely. It is a relative distinction, 
in the sense that both members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. But, as 
Stout himself allows, it is ultimate from the point 
of view of analysis, and is a distinction well worthy 
of being borne in mind. 

(4) Belief and knowledge. — It is customary to 
distinguish ‘belief’ from ‘knowledge,’ and some 


philosophical writers, as we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
warrant for the distinction. But this must not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin- 
sically different from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its highest power. 

* To know ’ is to have the completest assurance, to 
recognize that which is ‘ known ’ as definitely and 
firmly fixed within a system of fact. We can 
assign the ground for it, i.e., we can show how it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The high degree 
of assurance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know.’ The correct, if 
pedantic, statement in such a case would be, ‘I 
know and therefore I believe.’ ‘Knowledge’ 
refers to the objective grounds on which the 
subjective assurance (belief) rests. It is clear, 
however, at the same time that the two states are 
not conterminous. While it is impossible to refer 
to a knowledge-state which is not also a belief- 
state, it is, of course, manifest that not every case 
of belief is a case of knowledge. Thus, truly 
enough, knowledge is sometimes referred to as a 
species of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the wider denotation of the term as compared with 
‘ knowledge.’ Here it may not be unprofitable to 
remark that the passing of such judgments involves 
reference to criteria which are beyond the purview 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false’ as well as ‘true,’ 
are facts of mental experience, and from the psy- 
chologist’s point of view both are of equal interest 
and worth. The question for him is not how they 
come to be valued as true or false, but how they 
come to be beliefs — this special kind of mental 
existent. The justification or condemnation of a 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 
explanation of this belief is another matter. 
Belief does not inevitably wait upon knowledge ; 
it is not always ratification of a clear insight into 
the truth of things. On the contrary, belief as a 
rule is antecedent to knowledge ; proof is an after- 
thought. It is not, therefore, sufficient to refer to 
the rational grounds of a belief, in the attempt to 
explain it ; the causes which bring it about, the 
sources from which it derives its vitality, are to be 
sought not merely in the region of the logical 
understanding. 

2. Factors in Belief. — (1) The cognitive factor . — 
Undoubtedly belief must be in relation to some 
mode of cognitive consciousness : a sense-percept, 
a memory-image, an idea or train or complex of 
ideas. These furnish the immediate points of 
reference for any belief. The question remains 
as to how far they may be regarded as the effective 
causes, the important and central determining 
factors, in any given case of belief. To put it 
otherwise, are we to consider the development of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in- 
tellectual conditions ? 

James Mill, following Hume, may be taken as 
an example of those who have a bias towards an 
affirmative answer to this question. H. Spencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of his view on this 
subject) follow suit. Hume, who speaks {Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding , § v. pt. ii. 1) 
of belief as a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, 
steady conception of an object than that which the 
imagination alone is ever likely to attain, seeks to 
show that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a customary conjunction of the object 
with something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elaborate and suggestive 
chapter on ‘ Belief’ in his Analysis of the Phenomena 
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of the Human Mind to the working out of Hume’s 
hint and to attempting to trace all forms of belief 
to the ‘grand comprehensive law of association. 5 
No instance can be adduced, he boldly says {op. 
cit. p. 367), in which anything besides an indis- 
soluble association can be shown in belief. Thus, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well as colour, is referred to the almost 
invariable and constant conjunction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So that, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
having the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. There is a certain inner incoherence in this 
doctrine, as has, indeed, been pointed out by J. S. 
Mill. The elder Mill, in introducing the illustra- 
tions here quoted, states that in these cases it is 

f enerally admitted that we receive no sensation 
ut that of modification of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble association into 
question, because we have here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to belief. For, those who are interested in these 
matters, and who follow in Mill’s track, do not 
believe that they see extension and figure, or they 
declare that they entertain this belief only at 
times when they are off their guard. There are 
thus two conflicting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must be in at 
least one of the two cases a determining factor 
other than association. Association cannot be 
made the key- word with regard to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowledge. It should, 
nevertheless, be recognized here that the operation 
of association has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliefs. It appears, however, that associa- 
tion is effective not so much as a factor in setting 
up the belief as in conserving and supporting it 
once it is set up. This is hinted at by Hume {op. 
cit. §v. pt. ii.). When H. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central principle, the 
ultimate mental uniformity here, he is not success- 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those ways. But this 
proves nothing ; it would be equally true and 
equally unedifying to state that, if we are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
must absolutely cohere in consciousness in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, as J. S. Mill has done, that it leaves 
no distinction between the belief of the wise and 
the belief of fools, is beside the mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicates a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
be refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘ thought more ’ about the facts in question. And, 
as more and more people are induced to think with 
or after the pioneers, the new belief begins to over- 
top the old and finally almost, if not altogether, 
obscures it. The familiar case of the belief that 
the sun moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To say that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a counter-association 
is to play with words. It is due to the fact that 
this relation has come to be seen as a necessary 
part of a whole system of ideas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it is here that we come 
upon the most important condition of belief so far 
as cognitive factors are concerned. The perception 
of a -given element of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experience, in so far 
as this has been thought by us, gives it an irre- 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require- 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will belief be induced. Belief 
determined on such grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, and the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead us into the heart of the problems 
of the theory of knowledge. See Epistemology. 

(2) The emotional factor. — It is manifest, how- 
ever, that, as has already been pointed out, h uman 
beliefs do not always rest upon such grounds. It 
is not unusual to find belief determined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con- 
nexion. It has been widely recognized that 
emotional elements appear as factors in the incite- 
ment and sustenance of beliefs. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume says that ‘ the 
difference between fiction and belief lies in some 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to the latter, 
not to the former’ {op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). But it is 
not as an aspect of the resultant that feeling is 
here to be considered, but rather as a determinant of 
the process leading to that result. The prevailing 
emotional disposition, the mood of an hour or of 
an epoch in life, will materially influence the 
beliefs of the individual. Such influences act 
mediately. Religious fervour, social enthusiasm, 
love, anger, e.g., predispose the subject to select 
and to accept those ideas which harmonize with 
and nourish the disposition or mood. In the most 
general aspect of this consideration it is to be 
noted that in the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is high, belief as a rale flourishes 
more abundantly than in the colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years. Again, 
as James has pointed out, theories of a pessimistic 
type, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, are not readily or widely believed, even 
though they may appear satisfactory to the under- 
standing. They meet with an inarticulate, but 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. They run counter to the average 
mood of humanity. On the one hand, the harmony 
of a particular belief with the emotional mood in- 
tensifies and enriches the feeling with which the 
idea is suffused ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs suffer propor- 
tionally. With the dwindling of religious enthu- 
siasm, when ‘ love grows cold, belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a tendency to criticism, undreamt of in the 
intenser emotional hours, makes its appearance, and 
the beliefs readily disintegrate. Bain, in suggest- 
ing that the saying of J eremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
you shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘ Love and 
you shall believe, 5 has, at any rate, recognized the 
efficiency of the emotional factor in belief. We 
believe with the heart as well as with the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coefficient — love of truth — which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which we love is true. 

(3) The conative factor. — In the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious experience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found together, m 
varying measure, in any act of belief; but, for 
purposes of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can be treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognized 
since Hume that there is a certain coerciveness in 
belief ; it ‘ depends,’ he says, ‘not on the will, nor 
can be commanded at pleasure ’ {op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). 
The experience of being ‘compelled to assent 5 to a 
proposition is familiar to most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be commanded at pleasure, that 
it cannot be brought forth by a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of will. It is nevertheless 
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true that will plays a leading rdle in the constitu- 
tion of our belief. So impressed by this was Bain, 
that in his main treatment of this phenomenon 
{Emotions and Will*, p. 371 ff.) he maintains that 
belief is a growth or development of the will— a 
phase of our active nature. He does not rule out 
the cognitive factor, he recognizes it in what he 
terms the intellectual Association of our Experi- 
ences ; nor does he deny the influence of feeling, 
but he argues that these are subsidiary to the voli- 
tional or conative factor, and maintains that belief is 
most vitally related to activity or the will. He bases 
this judgment principally upon the fact that what 
we believe we act upon. Action is the test of belief. 
Thus, if a politician declares Free Trade to be good 
and yet will not allow it to be acted on (there being 
no extraneous barriers in the way), people say he 
does not believe his own assertion. To maintain 
his thesis, Bain is sometimes driven to somewhat 
extreme measures. He recognizes that there are 
cases where the connexion between belief and 
activity is not obvious, and alludes to them as 
‘ apparent exceptions 3 where, though not obviously, 
the connexion still exists. ‘ Many men that will 
never cross the Sahara desert believe what is told 
of its surface, of its burning days and chilling 
nights. 3 But the connexion with activity here is, 
he holds, present, for their attitude may be ex- 
pressed by saying that, if they went to Africa, they 
would do certain things in consequence of this 
information. This, as has been suggested (Stout, 
Analytic Psychology , ii. 257), is beside the mark ; 
for where we believe without actual reference to 
practice, the mental attitude of believing must be 
actually distinct from the practical attitude. 
Bain does not show that action is a condition of 
belief ; he only shows that action is an empirical 
test of belief, and even so he weakens and em- 
broils his position by unnecessarily limiting acti- 
vity to forms of bodily movement. Granting all 
that Bain puts forward, we have still to ask with 
Brentano (. Psychologic , p. 268) why it is that one 
idea has an influence upon action and another has 
not. In short, he shows that action depends upon 
belief, and not that belief depends upon action. 
Bain afterwards {op. cit ., Appendix, p. 100) briefly 
recanted this view in favour of a more intellec- 
tualistic treatment of belief on associationist lines. 
In so far as his first position involved the doc- 
trine that belief is wholly volitional in its nature, 
the recantation was justified. At the same time 
Bain’s discussion did excellent service to the psy- 
chology of this subject, in drawing attention to 
a vital constituent of belief; and his contribution 
from that point of view has permanent value. It 
leads us close to the centre of the matter. A brief 
inspection of the facts of the case brings us to per- 
ceive that without beliefs of some kind man can- 
not maintain himself in the universe at all, and 
that the fullness of life and the fullness of belief 
are in a direct ratio. This does not contradict the 
truth that beliefs are shed as experience advances. 
They are replaced by deeper and more comprehen- 
sive beliefs. We discover certain needs, and in the 
measure of our satisfaction of them is the measure 
of our life. This satisfaction is obtained through 
the establishment ofsome rapport between the sub- 
ject and the objective world or worlds in which 
it seeks to maintain itself. Those things which 
are found to satisfy the need, to fulfil desire, are 
accepted and clung to. They are, in fact, believed 
in. Without such belief one would be endeavour- 
ing to operate in a vacuum. This is vigorously 
and rightly insisted upon by the Pragmatists. 
The question of the organization within a scheme 
of values of these needs, vitally important though 
it be, is not one which concerns us here. It may 
be said in a parenthesis, however, that it is one to 


I which Pragmatists have not as yet in their meta- 
physical and epistemological discussions devoted 
sufficient attention. It is enough to point out in 
this place that there are needs of various kinds— 
physical, logical, aesthetic, and religious— and that 
m the experience of finding satisfaction for them 
we find belief. The belief emerges at that point 
where the desire which is the expression of the 
need finds the means of its adequate fulfilment. 
This applies, e.g., in the sphere of science, where 
we seek for a continuous and coherent system of 
objective fact, as in the sphere of religion, where 
we seek for an adequate support^ for our moral 
and spiritual needs (cf. Royce, Beligious Aspect of 
Philosophy p. 330 f. )- We orientate ourselves in 
this direction or in that, according to the pressure 
of the need, by means of the power of attention 
[q.v .), which involves selection, self-determination. 
In brief, and in a somewhat misunderstood phrase, 
we ‘will to believe. 3 This, of course, does not in- 
volve unchartered freedom or the introduction of 
sheer caprice. Our needs are not created by whims. 
They are the expressions of a nature striving to 
realize itself, and we but recognize their appearance. 
It is true that they may be regarded as the needs of 
a particular subject, and that the ends which they 
adumbrate are posited by that subject. But that 
does not necessarily involve us in indeterminism. 
Here, however, we are breaking ground upon the 
problem of Freedom. Keeping to our proper 
theme, we have further to observe that, though 
the end is posited by the subject and without 
prejudice to what is thereby implied, there is a 
certain objective limitation in the media through 
which it is to be realized. The nature of the 

E rocess by which the end is attained is, so to speak, 
xed independently of the subject. The subject 
finds it and accepts it as leading up to his end. 
The urgency of the need will no doubt often lead 
to the over-hasty and uncritical acceptance of 
means as real which further tests condemn, but 
the central element in these tests is just the need 
referred to ; that which has been proved fictitious 
did not really meet the need. What is here said 
connects itself with the statement regarding the 
emotional factor, for the emotions are intimately 
connected with the furtherance or the obstruction 
of our conative tendences. 

(4) Belief and personality . — The stream of belief 
then is fed from various springs. We cannot 
truly say that it is a cognitive, an emotional, or a 
conative state, in the sense that it depends solely 
on any one of these forms of the conscious life. 
We believe with the whole, many-sided self. 
Belief expresses the definite attitude of the person- 
ality towards its experience. In Baldwin’s defini- 
tion of belief as the ‘ consciousness of the personal 
endorsement of reality 3 the adjective bears un- 
usual fullness of meaning. 4 Nulle manifestation 
de notre personnalite n’exprime plus adequatement 
celle-ci que la croyance/ says Jules Fayot {La 
Croyance } p. 173), and we may sum up this portion 
of our statement with his emphatic pronounce- 
ment: ‘Nous croyons avec tout ce que nous 
sommes’ ( ib . p. 174). 

(5) The social factor. — This reference to belief 
and personality introduces the mention of a factor 
in the constitution of belief which is of a differ- 
ent order from the above-mentioned, but which 
deserves special notice because of its import. 
This may be called the social factor. One of the 
most vital parts of that environment to which a man 
must make adjustments, in order to maintain and 
realize himself, is what we call the social environ- 
ment, the milieu of personalities and their products 
in which we all find ourselves planted. Our equa- 
tion to that is one of our great life-tasks. An 
important part of that environment is the body of 
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beliefs — including what are called superstitions, 
traditions, and prejudices — in which the communal 
life expresses itself. These we acquire for the 
most part unconsciously, as a portion of inherited 
experience, through our necessary participation in 
this life in its various forms — the family, the 
school, the Church — and in the common inter- 
change of social talk. If and when we arrive at 
the self-conscious and reflective stage, these may 
be criticized and modified or abandoned. Their 
abandonment, even when a substitution is made, 
is as a rule achieved only after considerable effort. 
For on the abandonment follows a sense of the 
loss of something of that solidarity, of participa- 
tion in the life of our society which is so necessary 
and precious to us. A barrier is placed between 
the * unbeliever ’ or the ‘ doubter ’ and his fellows. 
Only the very strong or the very headstrong man 
will dare to erect it. And he will do so only on 
the assumption that the barrier is a temporary 
one. The fervour with which a novel idea or 
doctrine is promulgated is due largely to a desire 
to regain that sense of social support which fox 
the time being has been lost through departing 
from generally accepted belief. Even so, the 
heretics and reformers must be a small minority 
in any society; to the great majority of its 
members the social sanction of a belief is so 
strong as to be practically invincible. The social 
need is imperative, and orthodoxy appears to 
them to be a necessary means to its satisfaction. 
The unfriendly attitude of the community or 
society towards the heterodox is in this regard in- 
telligible. The insurgenee of a small part against 
the whole threatens, or appears to threaten, the 
integrity of the whole ; and this is, so far rightly, 
something to be thwarted and put down. In 
certain extreme cases the community places the 
heterodox and insurgents under constraint, by 
committing them to a prison or a lunatic asylum. 
Society, in any form, is then a great conservator 
of beliefs ; and the social factor is one which 
cannot be neglected in tracing out the causes of 
belief. 

(6) Beligious belief.— The detailed discussion of 
various forms and stages of belief — the beliefs of 
primitive peoples, the superstitions of civilized man, 
belief in an objective world, in Nature as uniform 
and under law, belief in the objects and ideals of 
aesthetics, morals, and religion— would be a long | 
and an arduous undertaking, and it would add 
nothing but illustrative material to the general 
discussion. One of these forms, however, calls for 
special remark for a special reason. Beligious 
belief has sometimes,/ particularly , though not 
exclusively, by Catholic theologians, had a claim 
to uniqueness put forward on its behalf. It is 
suggested that it is not determined or built up in 
the same way as other modes of belief. Thus we 
find Newman, quoting Dmouski and others in 
support {Grammar of Assent, pp, 186-7), laying it 
down that there is a marked distinction between 
human or natural faith and Divine or supernatural 
faith— the latter being defined by him as ‘the 
assent which follows on a Divine announcement, 
and is vivified by Divine grace.’ This form of 
belief, it is maintained, differs from ‘human’ 
belief not merely in degree but in kind, being in- 
trinsically superior to it. This superiority, it is 
further somewhat obscurely stated, is not a matter 
of experience, but is above experience. The dis- 
tinction is one which depends on a metaphysical 
theory as to the ultimate source of belief. Deal- 
ing with the phenomena by the psychological 
method, we cannot sav that religious belief 
reveals differences of such a kind as to compel us 
to isolate it completely from other forms. It un- 
doubtedly differs in content, and this again no doubt 


affects the intensity or quantitative character of 
the state, but in a psychological regard there is no 
deep-lying or fundamental qualitative distinction 
revealed. In this form of belief the reality referred 
to and endorsed is of a wider and more comprehen- 
sive character than that elsewhere dealt with. 
The issues involved are of a more tremendous and 
far-reaching kind. Life, in the light pf religious 
belief, is no more the brief drama of an isolated self 
acted out against the shifting background of the 
world of time and space ; it becomes part of an all- 
comprising reality, subsumed in the life of God. 
The narrow limits of the self are transcended ; the 
personality is enriched and dignified by the sense 
of this ; it acquires a fuller and more permanent 
value. It is intelligible how with the emergence 
of belief of this kind there comes the sense that 
salvation has been found. It is also intelligible 
how it should come about that such a belief is 
regarded as given to tbe subject, not formed by 
him. For tbe subject is not always clearly aware 
of all that is here set forth as contained in it. It 
does not, as a rule, come as the result of a clearly 
reasoned process, it usually arises out of a more 
or less inarticulate sense of great need, and in 
the measure of the need is the measure of the 
emotion accompanying the satisfaction of it ; it is 
so powerful that it comes with a certain invasive 
character, it rushes in upon the subject. The 
believer has an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience. The investigation of 
the grounds of the belief is a matter for later 
reflexion ; it is tbe business of the theologian 
and philosopher, who come in after the act of 
"belier. Indeed, the individual believer may feel 
averse from any such reflexion or examination, on 
the ground that it tends to trouble and obscure 
the purity of the emotional state. Without pre- 
judice to the question as to the rationality of 
religious belief, and dealing with it simply as it 
presents itself as a psychological phenomenon, we 
may say that here the emotional and volitional 
factors are markedly present, the intellectual 
factor playing apparently a minor r6le. The 
volitional factor has already been hinted at. The 
believer arrives at his belief by seeking, by 
turning himself in a certain direction, putting 
himself in a certain mental attitude. This, it 
may be, does not take place through the formation 
of a deliberately conceived and clearly conscious 
resolve, but it is nevertheless volitional. The 
believer finds because he seeks. There is nothing 
more constantly urged in the literature of religious 
belief than this, that the subject must act, he 
must turn his face in the right direction for the 
light to fall upon it. There is marked insistence 
also on the point that it is not by appealing to the 
reason directly, hut in acting upon the will and 
the emotions, that religious belief is implanted and 
fostered. This is corroborated by psychological 
knowledge. It does not follow that this means an 
appeal to the irrational rather than to the rational 
in man. And when James speaks ( Varieties of 
Beligious Experience , p. 73) ot ‘the inferiority of 
the rationalistic level in founding belief, he is 
presumably referring to the articulately rational. 
As to the specific forms which religious belief may 
take, this obviously depends largely on the social 
factor, on the influence of the institutions, the forms 
of instruction, and the like, through which the 
society in which one lives expresses its religious 
consciousness, and realizes and satisfies its religious 
need. See also F aith. 

Literature.' — Adamson, art. * Belief / in EJBt^ p. 682 j Hals, 
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BELIEF (logical). — Belief, as the mere sub- 
jective correlate to reality in general, does not 
give rise to problems of logical method, though 
it may not be a ‘sapless abstraction ’ within a 
system of epistemology, as Hegel considered it to 
be. Other contexts, however, raise questions as to 
the validity and tests of belief as compared with 
knowledge. Our cognitions are to some extent 
beyond test or challenge, being inevitable under 
the laws of sense intuition and understanding, or 
through the conscious sequences of experience ; to 
some extent they can be tested in detail by appeal 
in each case to the unchallenged part of the cogni- 
tive system itself ; and to some extent by appeal 
only to aspects of our complete nature which are 
over and above cognition itself. It would be con- 
venient in logical discussion to use the term 4 belief/ 
as distinguished from 4 knowledge/ only for those 
cognitions which can be tested by the latter method. 
In this sense it would follow in general a distinc- 
tion traceable from Kant, through Beneke, Ulrici, 
Adamson, James, Ormond {Foundations of Know- 
ledge, pt. 3, ch. 1) and others, between objective and 
subjective 4 grounds 5 of cognition. Belief so defined 
shares with knowledge the function of ‘presenting 
to us realities, and thus influencing the passions 
and imagination’; and it may present them as 
primary or as inferences, and as certain or pro- 
bable, whether sensible or super-sensible. 

Laws of thought regarded as structural forms 
in the system of our cognitions are absolutely 
primal. It is only when thought includes ex- 
pectation as to concrete matters of fact that 
any challenge is possible. Kant offered as a basis 
for expectation certain 4 Principles of the Under- 
standing ’ — the permanence of substance, the uni- 
versality of law, and the inter-connexion of the 
world. If these Principles could be shown from 
the structural forms of cognition, they also would 
be beyond question. But subsequent develop- 
ments of the Kantian epistemology a dmi t that 
they cannot. 

‘ We might have the right to say that t 
must of necessity hold good of all objects 
nothing will ever make its way into expe: 
been already moulded in that form of 
alone it becomes an object for us at all. I 
to prove in the same way that, unless th 
according to law in the real world, the 
possess would be impossible * (Lotze, Logi 


ae laws of space . 
of our experience, 
rience without hav: 
space through wh 
•ut we cannot atten 
ere was a connect 
experience which 
c, § 349). 


Empirical epistemology has come to the same 
final issue. Mill’s attempt to justify logically the 
principle of the Uniformity of Nature, by appeal 
to accepted inductions of lower grade, has been 
repudiated by recent Empirical Logic (Mill, Logic , 
Bk. iii. ; Venn, Emp. Logic , ch. 5). Expectation, 
therefore, is grounded in our complete nature, and 
its most general postulates are primary beliefs. 

‘ A reign of law embracing all reality ... is only an assump- 
tion with which every enlargement of experience is accompanied 
... an immediate confidence or faith ... as is also the 
universal tendency of thought to turn the observed facts of 
co-existence into coherent connection ’ (Lotze, Logic , § 349). 

Super-sensible realities also,. so far as the plan of 
our complete nature requires that they shall ‘he 
made present to us . . . and influence the passions 
and imagination/ are certified in belief. How far 
they are primary in relation to other contents of 
belief, how far they can he logically elaborated, 
and how far corroborated by the independent pro- 
cess of strict knowledge, must be considered in 
their own special literature. As primary, they are 
in line with the postulates of scientific expectation. 

‘We assume, on the one hand, that our perceptions submit 
to the claims of thought in so far as to allow of their being 
arranged in a conceptual system and in orderly connection ; on 
the other hand, that all our actions can be subordinated to a 
single end. These assumptions are postulates, and our accept- 
ance rests in the last instance upon our will’ (Sigwart, Logic, 
§ 62 ). 

* If we require that the conception of the Universe he that of 
a whole and an essentially complete unit, and at the same time 
that it should comprehend all individuals, we follow in this and 
other requirements . . . the inspiration of a reason apprecia- 
tive of worth ’ (Lotze, Microcosmus , ii. 5, § 2). 

* If no better ground for accepting as fact a material world 
more or less in correspondence with our ordinary judgments of 
sense perceptions can be alleged than the practical need for 
doing so, there is nothing irrational in postulating a like har- 
mony between the Universe and other Elements in our nature 
of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler growth * (Balfour, 
Foundations of Belief *, p. 391 f.). 

* That there is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony 
borne to the truth by the mind itself . . . is a normal but in- 
evitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a being like 
man on a stage like the world ’ (Newman, Grammar of Assent, 
ch. ix. § 1). 

Such quotations as these are not intended to 
appeal to an obtrusive ‘ wish ’ that becomes ‘ father 
to the thought/ or to a purposeful ‘ignorance’ 
that may he chosen as ‘ bliss/ but to a final trend 
of our spiritual development and to methodical 
analysis of the complete structure and function 
implied in it. Historic instances of such analysis 
are Butler’s, for the purpose of * showing moral 
obligation/ and Kant’s, for establishing, through 
the primacy of Practical Reason, our judgments 
as to Freedom, God, and Immortality. 

The topic ‘belief’ comes to be a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as in Locke, Beneke, Fechner, 
Ulrici, and James, when, instead of presenting a 
primary postulate or reality, it supplements know- 
ledge in dealing with some detailed problem of 
science or life. Sometimes our complete nature 
guides the interest or interprets the final outcome 
of scientific inquiry; as in such conceptions as 
force, organic function, creation (Ulrici), or such 
principles as indestructibility of matter and con- 
servation of energy (Jevons, Principles of Science , 
ch. 31). Sometimes it sustains scientific methods 
that are of ^ themselves inconclusive ; as in the 
analogy which attributes consciousness to other 
organisms than our own, or even to larger systems 
of Nature (Fechner). Sometimes it decides an 
option between alternative judgments which other- 
wise might remain always in problematic form, 
as between fatalism and personal responsibility 
(James, The Will to Believe). Sometimes it intro- 
duces inference to an otherwise alien region of fact, 
by supplying some mediating principle ; as when 
history and prediction become possible through the 
postulate of the persistence of natural collocations 
and the recurrence of causes (Hughes, Theory of 
Inference , chs. 8-11 ; Sigwart, § 99). Sometimes it 
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opens empirical facts to explanation by reference 
to super-sensible realities ; as in historical Free- 
choice or Miracles or Incarnation (Lotze, Logic. 
§ 349, Philos . of Bel. § 62; Balfour, pt. 4, ch. 3). 

Belief, like knowledge, may vary in certainty and 
influence and take special titles accordingly, with- 
out ceasing to be valid for human nature as such. 

‘In the empirical branches of knowledge,’ Kant remarks, 
‘physics, psychology, and the like ... we may have “ Opinion,” 
an assent which is consciously held as neither objectively nor 
subjectively adequate’ . . . while ‘of many cognitions we are 
conscious only in such a manner as not to be able to judge 
whether the grounds of our assent are objective or subjective 
. . . and this is “Persuasion.” Both fall short of Conviction, 
whether logical Conviction, that is, Knowledge, or practical, 
that is, Belief ; because they are not “necessary”’ (Introduc- 
tion to Logic). 

But belief, unlike knowledge, may be valid for 
rational nature as such, without being valid for all 
persons. The individual mind realizes its develop- 
ment under conditions much more special than 
those for the racial or collective mind, and admits 
details not admitted into the cognitive system 
common to all. Among the examples are the 
following: (1) Our common cognition assumes 
that objects of thought are not altered by the 
mere event of their being thought of (Venn, 
Empirical Logic , ch. 2) ; yet for the individual 
mind this postulate may be suspended in favour 
of maxims of expectation that lead to their own 
fulfilment. Such are the mutual confidence of 
social co-operation, self-reliance in personal enter- 

E rise, hope during illness (James) ; and, on a 
igher level, our assumption of moral sufficiency 
for an occasion, or of personal acceptance with 
the Divine Being. (2) The option of uncertainties 
must often be closed for the individual, though 
remaining still open for science or for common 
belief. Inferences that are ‘informal,’ and under 
the sanction of an 'illative sense’ like the insight 
or 'tact* of an expert, must be substituted for 
explicit thought. In practical discretion, taste, 
conscientious scruple, and personal faith we must 
thus interpret our own personal nature (Newman, 
chs. 8 and 9 ; Germar, Glauben oder Wissen , 1856). 
(3) External authority must be accepted in 
default of personal inference; the spirit of our 
time, the dogmas of specialists in science, testimony 
for historical events, moral conventions, creeds of 
the Churches (Balfour). 

As possible principles for constructing a scale of 
certainty in belief, nave been suggested : (a) the 
narrowness of the void in our scheme of reality 
which is left by strict knowledge ; (5) the finality, 
in value for development, of the subjective need 
which attempts to fill it; (c) the intrinsic inac- 
cessibility of the void to knowledge itself (Beneke). 
Literature. — S ee end of preceding article. 

J. Bkough. 

BELIEF (theological). — See Agnosticism, 
Atheism, and especially Faith. 

BELLS. — See Gongs and Bells. 

BENARES. — i. Name and history. — Benares 
(Banaras), the largest city in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh except Lucknow, is situated in 
the Benares District (lat. 25° 18' N., long. 83* 3' E.), 
on the left bank of the Ganges, which flows past the 
city for a distance of nearly 34 miles. The river 
bends to the N.E., so that the city; stands for the 
most part on the N.W. bank, which is in places 
100 feet high. A census taken in 1803, which 
gave the population as 582,000, was vitiated by the 
assumption that twenty persons should be assigned 
to each house. The true population (1901) is 
returned as 209,331, comprising: Hindus, 153,821; 
Musalmans, 53,566 ; Christians, about 1200, chiefly 
in the cantonment, civil station, and mission 
grounds ; with a few adherents of other religions. 
vol. n. — 30 


At the present day Hindus speak of the city, 
which is acknowledged to be the religious capital of 
Hinduism ( f the general school of the Gentiles, 
the Athens of India,’ to use Bernier’s words), 
indifferently as either KaM or Banaras , but the 
latter name, anglicized as Benares , is that 
commonly used by people of other nationalities 
and in literature. e 

The name KdH {Kasi, in Pali Kasi) was 
originally the name of a tribe or nation inhabiting 
the country between the Ganges and Ghaghra 
(Gogra), and at times apparently extending its 
authority over territory to the north of the 
Ghaghra and the south of the Ganges. Legends 
of Kasi Baja are current in the Gorakhpur 
District, north of the Ghaghra, and the small 
town of Rudarpur in that district is said to bear the 
alternative name of Kasi (Martin, Eastern India , ii. 
338). To the south of the Ganges, the Karamnasa 
river, now forming part of the boundary between 
the Mirzapur and Shahabad Districts, was re- 
cognized traditionally as the frontier between the 
kingdom of the Kasis (Benares) and that of the 
Magadhas (S. Bihar). The waters of that river 
are regarded by high-caste Hindus from other 
regions as impure and polluting. We shall 
presently quote another legend in proof of the 
aversion felt by orthodox Hindus towards the non- 
Aryan, Buddhist kingdom of Magadha. The 
Ramayana ( TJttarahdnda , lix. 18, 19) describes 
the * excellent town ’ of Pratisthana, that is to say 
Jhusi opposite Allahabad, as being situated in the 
‘ Ka6i kingdom.’ Putting all indications together, 
we may conclude that the realm of the Kasis was 
equivalent to the modem Districts of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Ballia, Azamgarh, and Jaunpur, together 
with portions of the Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Allah- 
abad, Partabgarh, Sultanpur, and FyzSbad 
Districts, all of which are now included in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The KSih 
people are mentioned by Panini and other authors 
in both Sanskrit and Pali prior to the Christian 
era. Gradually the name was transferred from 
the people to their capital city, and the transition 
is marked in the Bfhat Samhitd , an early work, 
which applies the name KdH to both people and 
city. The Kasis lost their independence at an early 
date, their kingdom being absorbed by Northern 
Kosala (Oudh) before the time of Buddha. An 
ancient Kosalan king, named Kariisa, of uncertain 
date, is described as ‘the conqueror of Ka&i.’ 
Nevertheless, the older Buddhist books include 
Kasi in the list of the sixteen principal States of 
India, although it was never independent in his- 
torical times. Gradually the name KaH or Kah 
(Pali Kasi) was transferred from the tribe to the 
city. The form Kdhkd also occurs. 

The alternative name Varanasi (also Varanasi , 
Varanasi) appears to be more ancient than KdH 
as the designation of the city, and to be really its 
proper name. The Buddhist Jatakas and early 
Sanskrit books describe the city of Varanasi as 
being situated in the Kaii country. Fa-hien, the 
Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 400), writes the name as Po- 
lo-nai , which seems to correspond with a spoken 
form Bdrdnas. Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang, A.D. 
637) writes Po-lo-na-se {= Varanasi or Bardnast). 
Popular etymology derives the name Banaras (by 
metathesis of Bardnas ), either from an imaginary 
Baja Bandr or from a combination of the names 
of the rivers Varand (Barnd) and A si or A si, hut 
neither derivation can be accepted. In the Pu- 
ranas the name Ammukta is given to the city, which 
is mentioned in the Buddhist J&takas under various 
fanciful names, Sudassana , Pupphavati, etc. 

Local tradition restricts the name of Bandras to 
the northern and apparently most ancient part of 
the city, the central block, also ancient, being 
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called KdB, and the south-western section, the 
most recent, being known as Keddr. The attempt 
made by Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi 
(1719-48), to give his own name to the city, which 
he called Muhammadabad, failed so far as general 
usage is concerned, but on bis coins the name 
frequently occurs as that of a mint, and sometimes 
is written as Muhammadabad-Bctnaras. _ 

Hindu legend associates the foundation of the 
city with Raja Divodasa, who is the subject of 
wild mythological stories, and the Buddhist tales 
constantly mention Raja Brahmadatta as having 
been king of Benares * once upon a time, 5 but it is 
impossible to discover any basis of fact for either 
the names or the stories. Benares, with its 
surrounding territory, was absorbed, as already 
stated, by the greater kingdom of Kosala, about 
B.c. 600, or earlier, and when Kosala in its turn 
was forced to bow to the growing power of 
Magadha (wh. see), Benares passed under the rule 
of the SaiSunaga lords of that province about 
B.c. 500. It was included in succession in the 
dominions of the Maurya, Sunga, and Gupta 
dynasties. In the 7th cent, the city passed under 
the rule of Harsha-vardhana, the powerful Vaisya 
king of Kanauj, and in the 9th cent, it was 
included in the dominions of the Parihar kings of 
Kanauj. In the 12th cent, it was held by the 
Gaharwars of Kanauj, of whom the last, Raja 
Jaychand (Jayachchand), was killed in A.D. 1193 
(A.H. 589) in battle with Muhammad of Ghor 
(Shihab-ud-dln, Muhammad ibn Sam). From 
that time Benares remained under Musalman 
domination until 1775, when it was ceded to the 
government of Warren Hastings by the Nawab 
vazlr of Oudh. Since that date it has been 
British territory. 

Abu-1-Fazl {Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 28 [Gladwin’s tr.]) 
seems to have been misinformed in stating that 
Benares was visited twice by Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A.H. 410 (A.D. 1019-20) and A.H. 413 
(A.D. 1022-23). The contemporary author of the 
Tarlkh-i-Sabuktigm expressly states that no 
Musalman army had ever visited Benares until 
Ahmad Nialtigin made a hurried raid on the city 
for a few hours one day in A.D. 1033 (424-25 A.H.). 
The raiders were not in force sufficient to enable 
them to do more than plunder the richer shops. 
Muhammadan influence was not felt seriously by 
Benares until the city was taken by Muhammad 
of Ghor in A.D. 1193. The considerable effect of 
the long Muhammadan occupation for six centuries 
is shown by the fact that at the last census in 1901 
Musalmans formed 28 per cent, of the population 
of this intensely Hindu city. The Madanpura 
quarter is almost exclusively occupied by Muham- 
madans, who are largely engaged in weaving the 
rich brocades ( klnkhwdb , vulgo kincob 5 ) for which 
the city is famous. 

Benares suffered severely from the persecuting 
policy of Aurangzib, who went so far as to order 
‘the governors of provinces to destroy with a 
willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching ana practising of idola- 
trous forms of worship 5 (w. Hunter, Aurangzib , 
1896, p. 135). Complete general execution of such 
orders was impossible, but in Benares much was 
done, and multitudes of temples were destroyed. 
Very few of the existing buildings are earlier than 
the time of Aurangzib. The temple beside which 
stood the Asoka pillar seen by Hiuen Tsiang was 
converted into a mosque, although the massive 
pillar was allowed to remain untu 1809, when it 
was broken to pieces by a furious Muhammadan 
mob in the course of a fierce riot between the 
adherents of the rival religions. This riot was still 
fresh in men 5 s minds when Bishop Heber visited 


the city in 1824. The pillar, the stump of which 
is known as Ldt Bhairo , and considered to be an 
object of great sanctity, is correctly described by 
the Chinese pilgrim in A.D. 637 as standing to the 
N.E. of the city and west of the Barna river, whose 
course is due north and south for about a mile. 
Bernier mentions that the chief of the Benares 
pundits had been granted by Shahjah&n a pension 
of two thousand rupees, which was withdrawn by 
Aurangzib immediately after his accession. 

The most conspicuous evidence of Aurangzib’s 
bigotry is the mosque above Panchganga Ghat, 
the minarets of which (147 ft. 2 in. high) are by 
far the most imposing edifices in Benares. The 
mosque occupies the site of a large ancient temple 
dedicated to Siva under the name of Bisheshar 
(Visvesvara), and is largely _ composed of the 
materials of the Hindu shrine. The modem 
temple of Bisheshar, generally called the ‘ Golden 
Temple, 5 close by is small, but notable for its dome 
and tower covered with plates of gilt copper, the 

f ift of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, the ‘ Lion of the 
'anjab. 5 It is the most holy temple in Benares, 
Bisheshar being regarded as the actual ruler of 
the city. 

2 . Sacred places. — During the predominance of 
the Marathas in the 18th cent., and still more 
after the establishment of the British power, 
temple-building, which had been either forbidden 
or discouraged by the Muhammadan rulers, re- 
ceived a great impetus, and hundreds of new shrines 
have been constructed. Sherring estimates that 
out of 600 temples along the Panch-kosi, or pilgrims 5 
road, round the city, no fewer than 500 date from 
the British period, and very few are 250 years 
old. This vigorous modern development of 
temple-building is the outward and visible sign 
of the marked revival of Hinduism under British 
protection, which is still in progress and daily 
growing in strength. Most of the unrest at 
present (1909) agitating India is closely connected 
with the Hindu revival. Forty years ago the 
number of Hindu temples in Benares, excluding 
petty niches and shrines, was estimated as 1454, 
and now it must be considerably greater. 

But, as already observed, Musalmans form 28 
er cent, of the population, and they were credited 
y Sherring with 272 mosques. Notwithstanding 
the considerable success of the Muslim propaganda 
indicated by these figures, Benares has always 
continued to be the most Hindu of cities, and few 
visitors find occasion to take note of the large 
Muhammadan population. The mosques, although 
numerous, are not remarkable for architectural 
merit, and even the mosque of Aurangzib offers 
little worthy of notice beyond the noble minarets 
which tower above the city. 

The most striking feature of Benares, best 
viewed from the river, is the long series of ghats , 
or stairs leading to the water, which line the bank 
of the Ganges. They number about forty, and 
vary much in sanctity and popularity. The five 
principal ones, visited by all pilgrims, are, < as 
reckoned from the south, Asi Sangam (the junction 
of the Asi rivulet with the Ganges), Dasasamedh 
(Dasasvamedha), Manikarnika, Panchganga, and 
Barna Sangam (the junction of the Barna river 
with the Ganges). Hindus always regard the 
junctions of streams with peculiar reverence. A 
visit to the five ghats named above is in itself a 
complete course of pilgrimage, and the merit of 
bathing at Dasasamedh Ghat is equal to that 
of a pilgrimage to Prayag (Allahabad), where the 
Jumna unites its waters with those of the Ganges. 
The legends invented to explain the sanctity of 
the Dasasamedh and Manikarnika Ghats are too 
long for quotation, but we may note that fire 
rivers, four being invisible to mortal eyes, are 
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supposed to meet at PanchgangS (‘five-river’) 
Ghat. Their names are given as Dhutapapa, 
Sarasvati, Kirana, Jarna {alias Yamuna = Jumna), 
and Ganga (Ganges). The belief in invisible 
subterranean streams is common among Hindus in 
many localities. 

A considerable area round Benares shares in the 
sanctity of the city and rivers, and is circum- 
ambulated by pilgrims travelling along the Panch- 
kosi Road, which does not seem to be ancient in 
its existing form. 

‘The Panch-kosi is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond its precincts is devoid of 
any special virtue, "every inch of soil within the boundary is, in 
the Hindu's imagination, hallowed. It would seem, too, that 
every object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed space, participates in the general and all-pervading 
sanctity. The entire area is called Benares ; and the religious 
privileges of the city are extended to every part of it. Who- 
ever dies in any spot of this enclosure is, the natives think, sure 
of happiness after death ; and so wide is the application of this 
privilege, that it embraces, they say, even Europeans and 
Muhammadans, even Pariahs and other outcasts, even liars, 
murderers, and thieves. That no soul can perish in Benares is 
thus the charitable superstition of the Hindus ' (Sherring, The 
Sacred City of the Hindus). 

The road is designed to describe the arc of a 
radius of five kos, or ten miles, with the Manikar- 
nika well as a centre, and is therefore called the 
‘five-kos road.’ 

The votary starts from the Manikarnika Ghat 
to Asi Sangam, and thence to the village of 
Kandhawa, where he stays for the night. The 
second day he marches ten miles to Dhupchandi ; 
on the third day he has a long walk of fourteen 
miles to Ramesvar; on the fourth day he goes 
to Sheopur (Sivapur); and on the fifth day he 
advances to KapildbarE ; the sixth and last stage 
being from Kapildhara to Barna Sangam, and so 
back to the starting-place at Manikarnika Ghat. 
The whole journey is nearly fifty miles in length, 
and at each stage worship has to be performed 
and Brahmans must be paid. Liberal payments to 
Brahmans are an indispensable element in the 
programme of a Hindu pilgrimage, and the Benares 
Brahmans know how to use their opportunities. 
The Gangaputras (‘sons of the Ganges’), who 
attend on pilgrims at the ghats , have a sinister 
reputation for unscrupulous greed. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article 
to give a detailed account of even the principal 
temples at Benares and of the fantastic mythology 
associated with them by exuberant Hindu imagina- 
tion, but some slight notice of a few of the most 
favoured holy places and their legends is indis- 
pensable. We shall take Sherring as onr guide. 

The Trilochan temple and ghat dedicated to 
4 three-eyed’ Siva have the special merit of securing 
everlasting happiness to the worshipper there if 
he should die elsewhere. If a devotee spends a 
whole day and night in the month of Baisakh 
(April - May), without sleeping, and uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in religions exercises at this 
temple, he is promised final liberation {moles a) 
from the miseries of existence. K&6l-devi, the 
tutelary goddess of the city, is housed in a temple 
in Mahaua (ward) Kaslpura, which is believed to 
be the centre of the city. 

A shrine close by, called Vyasekvar, is dedicated 
to Yyasa, the reputed compiler of the Yedas, who 
is also honoured at a temple in the palace of the 
Maharaja at Ramnagar on the other side of the 
river, which is associated with a quaint myth. 
People who die on the Ramnagar side are believed 
to incur imminent danger of being re-bora as asses 
— an unpleasant fate which may be averted by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Yyasa {Veda Vya$) 
there during the month of Magh (Jan. -Feb.). 
Multitudes of people from Benares as well as from 
Ramnagar make their pilgrimage during that 
month, and so doubly assure immunity from re- 


birth as a despised ass. The Hindus of Patna 
share the fears of the Ramnagar people, and for 
the same reason are cremated on the northern side 
of the river. The explanation given is that Ma- 
gadha or S. Bihar, a non-Aryan and Buddhist 
land, is considered so unholy that if a man die 
and is burnt within its limits he is sure to be re- 
born as an ass {NINQ, vol. v. [1896], par. 533). 

A visit to the very holy tank called Pikdch- 
mochan , or * deliverance from devils,’ situated on 
the western side of the city, is compulsory on all 
pilgrims, who find its waters a valuable prophy- 
lactic against evil spirits and bad dreams. Pil- 
grims to Gaya are required to certify that they 
have bathed in Pisach-mochan, but if for any 
reason the essential ceremony has been omitted, 
the fault may be repaired by ablution in a dupli- 
cate tank at Gaya. Sun-worship is practised at 
the Suraj-kund, or 4 sun-pool,’ in the south-western 
quarter, and a temple in the same region is de- 
voted to Dhruvekvar , the personified Pole-star. 
Another temple is dedicated to the moon -god. 
Chauki Ghat and Nag Kud are devoted to serpent- 
worship. The existence of such shrines illustrates 
the immense variety of the elements constituting 
popular Hinduism. Hindu interest in astronomy 
and its sister lore of astrology is testified by the 
Mdn-mandir, the famous observatory with gigan- 
tic instruments of masonry constructed by Raja 
Jay Singh of Amber or Jaipur in A.D. 1693. 

The Dakakamedh { Dakasvamedha ) Ghat, the re- 
puted scene of the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices 
(i akvamedha ) by the god Brahma, is one of the five 
principal places of pilgrimage on the bank of the 
Ganges. The large colony of Bengalis, including 
many pensioners who retire to end their days in 
the holy city, occupies a separate ward, and is 
perhaps even more devoted to its gods than are 
the less educated sections of the population. The 
principal Bengali temple is dedicated to Siva as 
Kedaresvar, 4 the lord of Ked&r/ a renowned shrine 
in the Himalayas. 

. The holy wells occupy prominent places in the 
pilgrim’s circular tour. One of the most noted is 
the Gyan Kup , or ‘well of knowledge,’ situated 
between the temple of Bisheshar and Aurangzib’s 
mosque. The god Siva, who supports Benares on 
the point of his trident, is believed to reside in 
this well. The most sacred of all the wells is 
Manikarnika , supposed to be filled with the sweat 
of Yisnu. No pilgrim fails to smear his head 
and body with the stinking water. 

The temple of Annpurna , the goddess who is 
credited with the responsibility of feeding the 
citizens under the orders of Bisheshar, the divine 
lord of the city, is much frequented, and is the 
scene of indiscriminate almsgiving to crowds of 
beggars. It is known to Europeans as the ‘cow 
temple,’ and is the dirtiest in the city. It was 
built by the Peshw£, Baji Rao, about 1721. At a 
little distance stands a temple dedicated to the 
minor deity, Ganeka or Vinayakapala , under the 
title of Sakhi, ‘the witness.’ ‘Pilgrims, on com- 
pleting their journey of the Panchkosi Road, must 
pay a visit to this shrine in order that the fact of 
their pilgrimage may be verified. Should they 
neglect to do this, ail their pilgrimage would be 
without merit or profit’ (Sherring, op. eit .). 

Bisheshar, or Siva, with the title of Vi£ve£vara, 
4 Lord of all/ is held to be, as already observed, 
the divine ruler of Benares, charged with the duty 
of controlling all the other innumerable gods and 

G oddesses and keeping the city free from demons. 

’he sacred boundary of the Panch-kosi Road is 
guarded by the deities of six hundred shrines, and 
the only demon allowed within the holy precinct 
is the one who dwells in the Pisach-mochan tank. 
Bislieshar’s vicegerent, the divine Kotw&l, or 
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chief of police, is Bhaironath, whose shrine is 
situated more than a mile to the north of that of 
his sovereign, under whose orders he exercises 
authority over both gods and men. He is bound 
to keep the city free from all malignant spirits 
and evil persons, and, should he find any such 
within its precincts, to expel them forthwith. 
Bhaironath is supposed to exercise his authority 
by means of a huge stone truncheon, Dandpan, 
which has a temple to itself. The stone, about 
4 feet in height, is sometimes capped by a silver 
mask, and is specially worshipped on Sunday and 
Tuesday. Bhaironath is believed to ride on a dog, 
a figure of that animal being painted beside the 
entrance to his temple, which dogs are permitted 
to enter. This is but one of many traces of dog- 
worship — one of the innumerable incongruous 
factors combined in popular Hinduism. The ex- 
isting temple is modern. (For dog-worship see 
Crooke, PR ii. 218-221). 

So much may suffice to give the reader some 
notion of the multitude of temples which crowd 
the narrow streets of Benares. Almost all the 
holy places which were open to Sherring forty 
years ago are now closed to Europeans, and it is 
not now possible for a European writer to give 
exact descriptions of the Benares shrines from per- 
sonal knowledge. Every visitor is struck by the 
swarms of sacred bulls blocking the lanes, and the 
bands of mischievous monkeys which have licence 
to pilfer eatables and damage tiled roofs to their 
hearts’ content. These animals are specially 
numerous around the shrine of Durga, known 
to European visitors as the * monkey temple.’ 

3. Various religious elements.— No man can 
tell how the notion of the supreme sanctity of 
Benares originated, but there is no doubt that the 
city dates from remote antiquity, and that as far 
back as tradition can reach the site was always 
the holy of holies. The fact that about B.C. 500 
Buddha selected the neighbourhood of Benares as 
the scene of his earliest public preaching, the 
place where he first turned the * wheel of the 
Law,’ and set it rolling over the world, is good 
evidence that in his days the city already enjoyed 
a reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and was the 
most suitable place in which to proclaim a new 
creed. 

Buddhism was still a strong force at Samath 
(wh. see) at the time of Hinen Tsiang’s visit in 
A.D. 637, and no doubt continued to enjoy a large 
share of favour under the Pala kings of Bengal, 
whose dominions certainly included Benares, at 
times, at all events. The religion of Gautama 
probably held its own until the Muhammadan 
conquest of 1193, when the multitude of images 
crowding the Buddhist shrines must have excited 
the fury of the warriors of Islam, as happened in 
other places. The buildings at SarnSth bear clear 
traces of destruction by fire, which maybe safely 
attributed to the date mentioned. 

But even while Buddhism enjoyed the patron- 
age of kings, the religion of the Brahman was 
always predominant, and Benares proper would 
seem to have been throughout the ages a Hindu 
Brahmanical city rather than a Buddhist one. In 
Hinen Tsiang’s days the followers of Siva, the 
great local deity, far outnumbered the adherents 
of Buddha, and Siva, in many forms and under 
many names, is still the deity whose worship char- 
acterizes Benares. Of course other deities have 
their votaries there, but all are regarded as sub- 
ordinate to Siva, the ‘ Lord of all.’ Some Hindus 
believe that the fifth, or dwarf, incarnation of 
Visnu was bom at Benares {I A xxxv. 243), and 
one of the many melds , or religious fairs, is held 
in honour of that incarnation at Baraa Sangam in 
the month of Bhadon (Aug. -Sept.). 


Benares is sacred to the Jains as the reputed 
birthplace of Suparsvanath, the seventh Tirthan- 
kara, but at the present day the Jain cult is not 
very prominent in the city. Bishop Heber (Nar- 
rative, ch. xii.) gives an interesting account of his 
visit to a Jain temple which few Europeans have 
been permitted to see. Several Jain temples stand 
along the bank of the river between Bacnraj Ghat 
and the Asi confluence, and from regard to Jain 
feeling the shooting of birds and the capture of. 
fish are forbidden in this section of the stream. 
The Jains under the name of Nirgranthas are 
noticed by Hiuen Tsiang. All lists of the Hindu 
sacred cities, which slightly vary, include Benares, 
The traditional enumeration quoted by Sherring 
specifies seven such cities, namely, (I) Kasx, (2) 
Kantx, (3) Maya (=Hardwar), (4) Ayodhya, (5) 
Dvaravatl (=Dvaraka), (6) Mathura, and (7) Avan- 
tika ( = Ujjain). 

A 12th cent, grant places Ka6i at the head of a 
list of four famous places for bathing pilgrimages, 
the others being Kusika (proh. =Kanauj), Uttara- 
kosala (= Ayodhya), and Indrapura (prob.=Indra- 
prastha near Delhi) (I A xviii. 13). 

A minor religion largely favoured by the lower 
classes of Hindus in Benares is the cult of the 
Panch (Panj) Plr, or Five Saints, who are vari- 
ously enumerated in different lists, but always 
headed by Ghazi Miyan, the deified son of the 
sister of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. The cult 
is a degraded adaptation of the Shi* ah Muham- 
madans’ reverence for the five great saints of 
Islam, namely, the prophet Muhammad, his son- 
in-law 'All, his daughter Fatima, and IJasan and 
ljusain, the sons of *Ali and Fatima. The subject 
was investigated exhaustively by K. Greeven, who 
collected the legends and popular songs of the 
cult. The ceremonies are invariably performed 
by Musalman drummers (da fall), and the Muham- 
madan origin of the worship is fully recognized 
by its Hindu votaries. Most probably it origin- 
ated in the inveterate Hindu habit of venerating 
any manifestation of power. Ghazi Miyan, the 
‘ prince of martyrs/ was a specially fierce fanatic, 
and so made his mark upon the popular imagi- 
nation. Many examples might he cited of the 
indiscriminate mixture of the rites of Islam and 
Hinduism by the common people in various parts 
of India. 

4. A seat of learning. — From time immemorial 
Benares has been a seat of Hindu learning as well 
as of worship, and has been the resort of the most 
famous teachers. The city still holds the highest 
rank as the centre of the intellectual life of India, 
and its pundits succeed, although not without 
difficulty, in keeping alight the torch of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 

Bernier, writing in 1667, accurately described the Indian 
method of study. * The town/ he writes, * contains no colleges 
or regular classes, as in our universities, but rather resembles 
the schools of the ancients, the masters being dispersed over 
different parts of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants permit 
them to occupy. Some of these masters have four disciples, 
others six or seven, and the most eminent may have twelve or 
fifteen ; but this is the largest number. It is usual for the 
pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their respective 
preceptors, during which the work of instruction proceeds 
but slowly/ etc. (Travels in the Mogul Empire, ed. Constable 
p. 334). 

In 1817, the year in which the Maratha power 
was broken, Ward obtained the names of the men 
who taught the 6d$tras , or Hindu scriptures, in 
Benares. Forty-eight teachers then instructed 893 
pupils in the Vedas only, while seventeen initiated 
218 disciples in the mysteries of Panini’s grammar. 
The other sections of the scriptures, including law, 
were little favoured. The Benares school of law 
— one of the five recognized schools — follows in its 
main lines the system of Vijnanesvara, the author 
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of the Mitaksara , who lived at Kaly&na in the 
Deccan in the 12 th century. 

At the present day the competition of European 
learning must have reduced the attendance at the 
Sanskrit schools, and the number of pupils must 
he far less than it was a century ago, when 
Maratha patronage was available, ft is an estab- 
lished rule that a teacher of the scriptures should 
not be paid wages for his work, and must be 
content to trust to the voluntary benevolence of 
his patrons. This rule caused the failure of the 
Sanskrit College established in 1791, which could 
not easily secure the services of the local savants. 
The building erected for that college is now the 
mission house of the Baptists. The Queen’s Col- 
lege, dating from 1853, which has been worked on 
other lines under the direction of eminent Euro- 
pean principals and professors, has done much to 
promote the scientific study of Sanskrit. The 
Central Hindu College, founded by Mrs. Besant 
in 1898, with the object of bringing up young men 
on the best Hindu principles, while giving them 
free access to European learning, is an interesting 
experiment, which may or may not survive its 
founder. 

5 . Religious teachers, etc. — A full account of 
all the distinguished religious reformers who have 
dwelt or sojourned in Benares from the time of 
Buddha, twenty-four centuries ago, to the present 
day would almost amount to a history of Indian 
religions, and particularly of Hinduism (wh. see). 
The connexion of Buddha with Benares will be 
dealt with in the art. SXRN5TH, and it will be suffi- 
cient here merely to give the names of some of the 
leaders of Indian thought who have been more or 
less closely associated with the sacred city ; they 
will be dealt with in separate articles. 

The earliest of such leaders about whom we 
know anything definite is the renowned Sankara - 
chdrya , the Brahman of Malabar, who lived for a 
considerable time at Benares, surrounded by a 
large circle of disciples. The weaver-poet Kabir , 
founder of the Kabir Panthi sect, a disciple of 
Bamanand, was a native of Benares, and lived there 
from about 1380 to 1420. Chaitanya, the revered 
Vaisnava apostle of Bengal (1485-1533), resided at 
Benares for some years. Vallabhachdrya (1478- 
1530), who established the Badhaballabhi sect, 
died in the holy city. No name sheds more glory 
upon Benares than that of Tulsl Das (1532-1624), 
author of the Bam-charit-manas , the Hindi equiva- 
lent of the Bamayana, the favourite book and 
justly loved treasure of the people of Northern 
India. He spent the greater part of his long life 
at Benares, and a manuscript of his chief work, 
written about twenty-four years after his death, is 
in the possession of the Maharaja, who is the owner 
of a fine library and an interesting collection of 
old Indian paintings. The monastery (■ math ) where 
the poet lived and the ruinous ghat called after 
his name are near the Asi confluence. During the 
18th and 19th centuries many Hindu authors of 
more or less note, whose names have been labori- 
ously collected by Grierson, resided at Benares, 
the most notable, perhaps, being Gokul Nath , 
whose Hindi version of the Mahdbharata was 
published at Calcutta in 1829, and HariSchandra 
(1850-85), the poet, critic, and journalist. Ward 
notices the remarkable case of Hat! Yidyalankara, 
a learned Bengali lady, who taught the Sdstras at 
Benares a few years prior to 1817. The Sanskrit 
College issues a periodical called The Pandit , which 
deals with Sanskrit texts. 

The pundits of the sacred city probably are still 
the most learned in India, but they are so intensely 
conservative that most of them will have nothing 
to do with modem notions, and so are losing influ- 
ence over the young men of these days, who cannot 


shut their eyes and ears to the signs of the times. 
Mrs. Besant’s College, already mentioned, has 
been organized to teach a modernized Hinduism 
of a broad and liberal kind. In connexion with it 
there is a Girls’ School attended by about 120 
high-caste girls. 

0 . Missions. — The long-continued labours of the 
European missionaries settled at Benares for nearly 
a century deserve notice. The Church of England 
Mission was established in 1817, and in the same 
year the Baptists of Serampore formed a branch 
of their organization under charge of an Eurasian 
agent. The work of the London Missionary 
Society began four years later. The Wesley ans 
established a mission about 1880. The chief mis- 
sionary institutions are in the suburb of Sigra. 
The college founded in the 17th cent, by Baja Jay 
Singh, who established the observatory, has passed 
into the hands of the Church Missionary Society. 
The missionaries have done much good service in 
the cause of secular education, especially during 
the years prior to the foundation of universities in 
1857. Since that date their institutions have been 
overshadowed by those immediately under the 
Department of Public Instruction. The direct 
outcome of missionary effort in the way of con- 
versions of adults appears to be very small, and 
it is obvious that Benares must always present 
special difficulties to the preacher of Christian 
doctrines. 

Literature. — North- West Cantonment Survey Map, 6 inches 
to mile (Calcutta, 1869); 1GI , 1908; Thornton, Gazetteer , 
1858 ; Hamilton, Description of Hindostan (London, 1820) ; 
James Prinsep, Benares Illustrated (Calcutta and London, 
three series, folio, with fine plates, 1830 - 34); M. A. Sher- 
ring-, The Sacred City of the Hindus (London, 1868), and Hand- 
book for Visitors to Benares (Calcutta, 1875 ; an abstract from 
the larger work) ; J. Ewen, Benares : A Handbook for Visitors 
(Calcutta, 1886 ; inaccurate in details) ; E. B. Havell, Benares , 
the Sacred City (London, 1905 ; well illustrated) ; Fa-hien, A 
Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, tr. L egge (Oxford, 1886); 
Hiuen Tsiang; (or Yuan Chwang), Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, tr. Beal (London, 1885) ; Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India, 629-U5 a.d. (London, 1904) : Ber- 
nier, Travels in the Mogul Empire , 1656-68 A.D., ed. Con- 
stable (London, 1891) ; Tavernier, Travels in India , tr. V. 
Ball (London, 1889); Bishop Heber, Narrative of a Journey 
through the Upper Provinces of India, 18SU-&5 (London, 1844) ; 
Ward, The Hindoos 2 (2 vols. quarto, Serampore, 1818) ; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India (1903) ; Grierson, The Modem Ver- 
nacular Literature of Hindustan (special No. of JASB, Cal- 
cutta, 1889); C. N. K. Aiyar, Sri Sankardcharya (Madras, 
n.d., ? 1904:) ; R. Greeven, ‘Worship of the Panchon Pir’ 
( NINQ , vol. ii. 1892 ; republished as Heroes Five, AIlaMbad, 
1895) ; 9th Annual Rep. of Central Hindu College (1906-07). 

Yincent A. Smith. 

BENE-ISRAEL (more correctly B'nei-Israel = 
i.6. ‘Children of Israel’). — By this name 
is designated a body of Jews inhabiting the 
Bombay Presidency of India. The community is 
important in its numbers, amounting to some ten 
thousand souls, and remarkable in its character. 
A number of peculiar religious usages among them 
reward careful attention. 

1 . Origin and history. — No historical records of 
their past are possessed by the Bene-Israel. The 
legend preserved by them as to their arrival in 
India is to the effect that in long bygone times 
seven men and seven women were cast by a ship- 
wreck on the Indian coast at a point some thirty 
miles south of the island of Bombay. Many 
of the less fortunate of their company were 
drowned in the disaster, and their bodies when 
washed ashore were buried by their comrades 
in two tumuli — those of the men in one, and 
those of the women in the other. These mounds 
the Bene-Israel still show in the village of Nau- 
gaon (or ‘New Village ’), near the Collectoraie 
town of Alibag. The fourteen survivors, as they 
increased in numbers, are said to have spread 
themselves throughout the villages of the Konkan, 
in the neighbourhood of their first Indian home. 
In these places they practised chiefly the trade of 
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oil-pressing ; and this avocation, coupled with their 
habit of observing Saturday and giving their oxen 
rest from the oil-mills on that day, gained for 
them among their Hindu neighbours the name of 
Shanmr Teli, or 4 Saturday Oil-men/ whereby they 
distinguished them from their own Hindu oil-men, 
who rested their bullocks on Mondays, and were 
therefore called Somvar Teli. This name is in use 
to the present day. 

It is worthy of note that, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot which the Bene-Israel 
claim as the place of their first landing in India, 
there used to exist an important seaport and 
emporium of trade, which was frequented by the 
ancient navigation hailing from the Egyptian, 
Arabian, Persian, and other ports. It was known 
by the name of 4 Chemul’ * (pronounced 4 Tsemvul’), 
and was almost certainly the 4 Simulla’ or ‘Timoula 5 
of Ptolemy the geographer (A.D. 150) and others.f 
In Buddhist inscriptions it appears in the form 
4 Chemula. ’ Chinese travellers have called it 

4 Tchi-Mo-Lo ’ ; Arabic writers, 4 Saimur ’ and 
4 Jaimur.’ It is represented by the present insig- 
nificant village and port of Revadanda, dating from 
the time of the Portuguese, and situated some two 
miles from the older site, the sea having receded 
owing to the silting up of the creek. The caprices 
of local misrule at one period closed this ancient 
ort to foreign trade, ana this perhaps may have 
een the means of cutting on the Bene-Israel 
from further opportunities of contact with their 
people elsewhere ; for they present the appearance 
of a community who, having up to a certain point 
preserved intercourse with the main body of their 
nation, were at some stage in their history separ- 
ated from the same, and left to develop in their 
own independent way. They differ greatly even 
from the better known Indian remnant of their 
people inhabiting the Malabar coast. For example, 
the latter, owing doubtless to their having pre- 
served the means of communication with their 
brethren in other parts of the world, have retained 
their knowledge of Hebrew, whereas the Bene- 
Israel had, till lately, lost all knowledge of their 
ancient tongue. 

Though ranking among the fairest of the people 
of the country, the Bene-Israel, as to complexion, 
share the colour of the inhabitants of India. In 
most of their habits and modes of life and dress 
they have also accommodated themselves to the 
ways of the land they live in, and they speak the 
Marathi vernacular. Till lately they have wholly 
rejected the name of 4 Jew,’ even to the degree of 
regarding the title as a stigma if applied to them, 
and have insisted instead on the appellation 4 Bene- 
Israel.’ Some would account for this by supposing 
that at some time or other the adoption of the 
latter title may have served to screen them from 
persecution by Muhammadans ; but it is, on the 
whole, more probable that the origin of the name 
is to. be sought in some more positive source. 
One’s eves naturally turn to the lands which first 
received, the deportations of the Israelites of both 
captivities, and which continued for many cen- 
turies to be the centre of the life of Israelites both 
of the ten tribes and of the two tribes last taken 
captive. J. Briihl t relates that in Persia he found 
the Jews almost invariably calling themselves 
‘Israel’ instead of * Yahudl,’ and he believes it 
very probable that many of the Jews of Persia and 
of Kurdistan (which is partly under Persian and 
partly under Turkish rule), as well as numbers 
of the Nestorian Christians, § are descendants of 

* See Yule-Bumett, Hobson- Jobson, Lond. 1903, 210 f. 

1 The author of the Periplus Maris Erythrcei (a.d. 247) refers 
to it as * Semulla.’ 

1 The Ten Tribes ; Where are They % London, 1880. 

§ For the Israelitish descent of many of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, see, besides Briihl, Rabbi Benjamin a., Eight 


the ten tribes. There are several cogent reasons 
for connecting the early Jews of India with those 
of Persia as to origin. Early navigation made the 
transit between Persia and India easy. Again, 
in South India the Jews of Malabar are found 
located side by side with an historic body of 
Christians, no less unique in character than them- 
selves, known as the Christians of St. Thomd, and 
these, if not actually derived originally from 
Persia, as some would have us believe,* were at 
any rate in their early history most intimately 
associated with that country, as is witnessed by 
the discovery of three ancient Persian stone 
crosses, t and also by the well-known fact that 
this community long drew its presiding bishops 
direct from Persia, itself. t There is therefore no 
difficulty in believing that Persia, the depositing 
ground of the Israelites of both exiles, and the 
place in which they were long massed together 
m the greatest numbers, and where, also, in later 
times they were not infrequently subjected to 
severe persecutions^ may have been the country 
which furnished Indian shores with many a con- 
tingent of Israelite immigrants. These would 
probably have been, after all, but the successors of 
many earlier Hebrew pioneers who had passed to 
and fro along the well-known trade routes to India, 
for purposes of merchandise. It is, however, at 
the same time right to mention that some have 
believed the Bene-Israel to be an offshoot of the 
Jews of Yemen (Arabia Felix). Jj Against this not 
impossible, or, indeed, altogether unlikely view, 
may be set the fact that no marks of intimacy or 
tradition of any common origin survive to the 
present day; nor is there traceable much that is 
common to the Yemenite Jews and the Bene-Israel 
in their distinctive observances. If To the un- 
biased observer the Bene-Israel suggest themselves 
as the descendants of Hebrews who at their first 
introduction into India must have made somewhat 
free alliances with the women of the land (as, 
according to ancient pre-Talmudic Hebrew practice, 
there was hardly a bar to their doing **), and thus 
an infiltration or Indian blood into their community 
would have taken place at an early stage of their 
sojourn in India. This was doubtless soon suc- 
ceeded by a rigid practice of allowing marriage 
only with members of their own body — a rule which 
the example and influence of the Hindu caste 
system around them would have tended to en- 
courage, and to which they have doubtless ever 
since most strictly adhered. 

At the present time no Hindu caste could be 
more exclusive in regard to this custom of allowing 
racial intermixture than the Bene-Israel. They 
outban and stigmatize at once as Kola Israel , or 
4 Black Israel,’ all offspring of mixed unions. Such 
are not allowed at communal feasts to sit in close 
proximity to the rest of the community, or to 

Years in Asia and Africa , pp. 93-96 ; also, Athelstan Riley, 
The Archbp. of Cant. Mission to the Assyrian Christians 
(S.P.O.K., London, 1891), p. 6, footnote. 

* See G. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India (Edinburgh, 
1892), pp. 16-26. 

t lb. pp. 114-130. 

t The Jews of China, whose early connexions were with 
Persia, entered China by sea, via India, if tradition be correct. 

§ As in the year a.d. 468, under Firuz (or Peroz), ‘ The 
Wicked.' 

II Wilson, The Bene-Israel of Bombay ; an Appeal , also Lands 
of the Bible , ii. 668. Rabbi J. Saphir, like Dr. Wilson, considers 
that the physiognomy of the Bene-Israel resembles that of the 
Jews of Arabia (see JBben Saphir , p. 43). 

The Bene-Israel possess a tradition that they came to India 
from ‘ the northern provinces.’ This, Mr. Haeem 8. Kehimkar 
would interpret of the Galilsean northern parts of Palestine, and 
he thinks that the Bene-Israel may have come direct to India by 
way of Ezion-geber and the Red Sea, for Jews settled in Galilee 
just before the Christian era. See Wyse, History of the 
Hebrews' Second Commonwealth. 

** See Dt 2110- 14 ; also Smith’s DB, s.v. * Marriage.’ From 
Dt 233-8 m ay be inferred what might be done in regard to 
foreigners other than the Ammonite or Moabite. 
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intermarry with any except their own class. An 
analogy would seem to exist between the Bene- 
Israel and some other more or less unique Jewish 
communities, such as the Falashas of Abyssinia, 
the Jews of K’ai-feng-fu in China, the Jews of 
Yemen, and some among the so-called ‘ Black 
Jews’ of Malabar, all of whom, while they manifest 
unmistakably the presence of the Hebrew stamina, 
reveal no less clearly traces of some intermixture 
with the people among whom they have sojourned. 
In the case of the Bene-Israel there is a character- 
istic type pervading the whole community which 
bespeaks the genuine Hebrew stock from which 
they have undoubtedly sprung.* 

2. Religious customs. — It would be expected 
beforehand that a people with the antecedents we 
have described would exhibit much that was 
peculiar and interesting in their religious customs, 
when they again came into notice ; and this is 
certainly the case with the Bene-Israel. 

Three characteristic Hebrew observances which 
never died out among them first claim notice. 
These are (1) the practice of circumcision, (2) 
the keeping of the Sabbath, and (3) the retention 
in memory of at least part of the great Jewish 
formula, the Shema' Yisrael (commencing, ‘ Hear, 
0 Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord ! ’). For 
want of a liturgy they were accustomed to use, in 
their ignorance, the words of the latter formula on 
every occasion of their religious gatherings, repeat- 
ing the sentence several times over. We have 
noted their acquirement of the title Shanvdr Teli 
(‘ Saturday Oil-men ’), on account of their unyoking 
their oxen on Saturdays in observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. A further distinctive habit which has 
clung to them, though some are dropping it now, 
is the custom of wearing side-locks of their 
hair (rtiNS), in reference to Lv 19 27 21 5 . To this 
custom the fashion commonly adopted of shaving 
most or all of the rest of the head is wont to give a 
peculiarly exaggerated appearance. 

(a) Fasts and festivals. — A regular sequence of 
religious seasons, fasts, and festivals has been in 
vogue among the Bene-Israel, and these when 
examined are found to coincide remarkably with 
the usual festivals and fasts of the Jews. They 
were preserved, however, wholly under Indian 
names, the latter being often connected with some 
special kind of food partaken of, or abstained from, 
on the occasion of, or being given on account of 
the festivity or fast/ bearing some resemblance to, 
or coinciding in point of time with, some Hindu or 
Muhammadan observance. Thus, the Feast of 
Tabernacles (kept, however, a fortnight out of 
time) was known as the * Feast of partaking of 
Khir/f a kind of confection made of new rice, 
sugar, scraped coco-nut, and spices. The Day of 
Atonement was termed ‘Fast of Door-closing, ’J 
because on this day all rigidly shut themselves up 
in their houses, wearing white clothing even to 
their very caps, and avoiding converse or contact 
with others. Purim was called ‘ Feast of Holi, 5 § 
because the time of keeping it coincided with a 
Hindu festival of the same name (one of rowdy 
and debased character), observed at the same 
time. Passover was known as the ‘Festival of 
Jar-closing,’ j| the jar being one containing a sour 

* A thoroughly good idea of the appearance of the Bene-Israel 
may be gained from the excellent portraits from photographs 
given in the JE under heading * Beni-Israel.’ Two out of the 
three synagogues shown there, however, do not belong to the 
Bene-Israel. 

t Khiricha Sap, _ 

X Darfalnicha Sav, Rabbi J. Saphir ( Eben Saphir, p. 46) 
says that he was puzzled to account for this name till he be- 
thought himself of a prayer entitled onpt? nrjtt nb*m (‘prayer 
of the shutting of the gates’), forming part of the concluding 
section of the Service of the Day of Atonement in the Modern 
Jewish Prayer Book. „ 

$ Holicha Sa&. I Anasi D&kh&eM St s$. 


mixture or sauce, to which conceivably a suspicion 
of fermentation or leaven may have been held to 
attach.* The Fast of Ab (for the destruction of 
the first Temple) was characterized as ‘Fast of 
[partaking of] Birdya,’ + the latter being a sort of 

ulse put into the curry on this day, a vegetable 

iet having been adhered to during the eight 
days previous. The Feast of Weeks had somehow 
dropped out of use.J 

The festivals and fasts so far mentioned appear 
to form a class of their own among the Bene- 
Israel. They are all alike designated by the word 
san (pronounced to rhyme with ‘ turn ’), which is 
a Marathi word of Sanskritic origin (a word which 
can denote both ‘ fast ’ and ‘ festival ’). It will he 
observed that the seasons of observance already 
described relate uniformly to the chief and oldest 
Jewish festivals and fasts. There is a further 
set of festivals and fasts, also in vogue among the 
Bene-Israel, which have every appearance of being 
a class by themselves, and which have probably 
been superinduced in later times upon their older 
observances, presumably at the instigation of com- 
paratively recent Jewish visitors and reformers 
from without.! The festivals and fasts now 
alluded to, while relating almost entirely to 
Jewish holidays of later institution, are known 
among the Bene-Israel by names derived from the 
Hindustani language only, such as roza , of Per- 
sian origin, ana y urs, of Arabic origin. To the 
latter class belong the ten days of expiation ob- 
served by Jews preceding the Day of Atonement, 
on which special penitential prayers called seli~ 
hoth are used, and which, because of their bear- 
ing some resemblance to the long fast of the 
Muhammadans, were called by the Bene-Israel 
Ramzan . !! A day after the keeping of Navydcha 
San , or ‘ New Year’s Festival,’ occurs the Navydcha 
Roza , or ‘ Fast of the New [Year].’ It corresponds 
probably to the Fast of Gedaliah, kept by Jews 
on the 23rd of Tishri ; but if so, precedes it by 
twenty days. Two fasts occurring at two different 
seasons of the year are observed under the one 
name of Sababi Rozd , the one fast apparently 
corresponding to the Fast of the 10th of Tebeth, 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and the other to the Fast of the 17th of 
Tammuz, kept in remembrance of the breach made 
in the wall of Jerusalem. The meaning of the 
word Sababi is obscure. According to its Hindu- 
stani meaning of ‘meritorious,’ it might denote 
that the keeping of these additional fasts was 
considered a work of special merit ; or, if referred 
to the Hebrew root 339 (—to surround), an allusion 
to the investment of the city would be obvious. IF 

* The rice-bread almost exclusively used by the Bene-Israel is 
at all times an unleavened bread. 

t Birdydcha Sax u 

t The modern Jewish habit of doubling the first and last days 
of many festivals was not known to the Bene-Israel. 

§ Such a reformer may have been David Rahabi, who is 
said by the Bene-Israel to have visited them long ago, and 
to have instituted this reform. He may have come from 
Cochin, where the surname ‘Rahabi’ (signifying ‘Egyptian’) 
still exists in the form of ‘ Roby.’ Such an one would have 
doubtless communicated with the Bene-Israel through the 
medium of the Hindustani dialect, only in that case he must 
have visited them subsequently to about a.d. 1400, before 
which date Hindustani (or Urdu) was not a spoken language— 
not, as the Bene-Israel think, 900 years ago. 

|| The Bene-Israel add to these days a special fast during the 
preceding month of Elul (cf. Leo Modena [Rabbi of Venice, 
1637], Exstory of the Rites , Customs, and Manner of Life of the 
Present Jews throughout the World [tr. London, 1660] : ‘There 
fore do they begin on the first day of Elul, which is the monetfa 
immediately going before, to think of Acts of Penance ; and In 
some places, they rise before day, and sayPrayers ; make Con- 
fession of their sins, and rehearse the Penetenuall Psalms. 
And there are many amongst them, that Indict themselves 
Fasts, do Penance, and give alms to the Poor, continuing on 
this course, till the Day of Pardon comes; that is to say, for 
the space of Fourty daies ’). . „ 

U These are the explanations suggested as possible by Mr. 
Hae em S. Kehimkar. The writer of this article would take the 
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A very extraordinary festival, and one now 
hardlv observed, was that known as Eliyah hana- 
bichcC ’urs, or ‘the Fair of Elijah the Prophet. 
To keep it the Bene-Israel resorted annually to a 
village-spot in the Konkan, named Khandalla, 
where, according to a legend, Elijah the prophet 
had once appeared to them, and thence had 
ascended to heaven. In date this festival corre- 
sponds to a Jewish one known as the ‘ New Year 
of the Trees ’ (nu^K*? mtyrr mi), in reference to Lv 
1923-23. The observance of such a festival as this 
seems indicative of a very prolonged sojourn of the 
Bene-Israel in India ; for such a mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance in regard to the prophet 
Elijah, and its incrustation into such a practice 
as that mentioned, can hardly have sprung up and 
taken fixed form in a short time.* Hindus are 
accustomed to keep melcis, or * religious fairs,’ in 
honour of their temples, and the Indian Muham- 
madans have also similar fairs, called by them 
J urs, in honour of the tombs of their pirs, or de- 
parted saints j and the Bene-Israel, in the strange 
custom that we have mentioned, must have been 
adopting the habits of the country. 

(0) Nazirite vow. — Besides these rites and holi- 
days of Judaism in general, the Bene-Israel have 
several interesting customs not so generally in use 
among Jews elsewhere, one of which is an apparent 
survival of the Nazirite vow. A boy in infancy 
is made the subject of a vow on the part of his 
parents. f The cause may perhaps be that for 
long they had no male offspring, or that former 
children had died. From the time when the vow 
is made till the time of its redemption no razor is 
permitted to pass over the head of the child. 
In consequence, a lad comparatively grown up 
may often be seen with long hair tressed up behind 
his head after the manner of a woman. When 
the time arrives that his parents feel able to re- 
deem their vow, the hair is shaved off and weighed 
in the scales against gold or silver, or whatever else 
the parents may have before decided to give, and 
the equivalent so obtained is devoted to religious 
purposes. The shaved-off hair, instead of being 
burnt (Nu 6 18 ), is thrown into some tank or river, 
probably in keeping with the customs of Hin- 
dus ana Indian Muhammadans, who are much 
given to letting their religious ceremonies cul- 
minate in the immersing of something in the 
water, the custom probably having its roots in 
Hindu veneration for the river Ganges, which 
is commonly credited with the power of re-appear- 
ing in all sorts of impossible places. 

(c) Burning of frankincense . — A custom hardly 
less interesting than the foregoing, and one which 
prevailed till quite lately among the Bene-Israel, 
was the burning of frankincense on a number 
of religious occasions. Quite recently they have 
been dissuaded from its use by their Jewish 
co-religionists of other lands, who have repre- 
sented to them that the practice was a super- 

opportunity of stating here his very great indebtedness to this 
gentleman’s writings for much information embodied in this 
article. Mr. Haeem’s unpretending pamphlet, A Sketch of the 
History of the Bene-Israel, has thrown a flood of light on many 
an unknown custom among his people. Especially is whatiis here 
written as to festivals and fasts largely due to his pamphlet. 

*See in JE, s.v. ‘China’ the arguments advanced for a 
very early date of the Jewish settlement in China. It is 
significant that the tradition was that the earliest introduc- 
tion of the Jews into China was from the West, by crossing 
the sea, from India. It is no less worthy of notice that the 
MSS of the Jews of China show a connexion with the Jews of 
Persia. 

t Or the vow may have been made before birth, contingent 
upon a son being given. The rite is not confined to lads. The 
writer was himself present when the subject of it was a girl, 
whose hair was shaved off as described above. If this be held 
to show that the vow-ceremony among the Bene-Israel is 
derived from Hindus (among whom such a practice does exist), 
it surely only removes the question of the origin of such vows 
in Eastern lands a stage further back. 


stitious one, copied from surrounding idolatry. 
It is by no means certain, however, that this 
custom had not its own ancient and independent 
Hebrew origin. It is significant that the Jews in 
China had a provision for burning incense in their 
synagogue at K’ai-feng-fu, it being a mark of 
Imperial favour that the incense for the purpose 
was provided free of cost by the Emperor him- 
self. As already mentioned, the tradition was 
that the Jews had entered China by sea, via India, 
in the first instance.* 

An indispensable concomitant in a number of 
the religious ceremonies of the Bene-Israel is a 
sweet-smelling herb named sabzfi -. Botanically it 
is the Ocymum pilosum vel basilicum , and some- 
what resembles mint. It is much used, also, in 
religious rites by the Indian Muhammadans. A 
smaller species of the same herb is the Ocymum 
sanctum , or ‘holy basil,’ the well-known sacred 
plant of the Hindus, called by them the tulsi. 
The important place which the sabza twig occu- 
pies in numerous ceremonies of the Bene-Israel 
suggests the possible idea of its being used as a 
substitute for the hyssop of Mosaic ordinances. 

(d) Offerings. — Certain religious offerings are 
made by the Bene-Israel which invite careful 
attention. A singular feature in them is the offer- 
ing of goats’ liver or of the gizzards of fowls 
(whichever animals may have been slain on the 
occasion). These portions, after being cooked, are 
brought and offered to the ministrant of a re- 
ligious ceremony, the rest of the flesh of the ani- 
mals slain being eaten by the host and guests 
assembled. It should be observed here that the 
Bene-Israel rarely, if ever, partake of any other 
flesh than that of goats (including occasionally 
sheep) and fowls. Again, a certain confection 
known as malidd (a Persian word), a kind of cake 
or pudding, is used ceremonially by them. The im- 
pression irresistibly conveyed to the observer by all 
this is that these are survivals in this community 
of the ancient meat-offerings of Mosaic times, if 
not also vestiges of ancient sacrifices themselves. 
As a typical example of the way in which the 
various articles mentioned above, including frank- 
incense, sabza , and malidd, were employed by the 
Bene-Israel in various ceremonies connected with 
festivals, vows, marriage, burial, etc., we may 
quote the following description of the ceremony 
performed at the fulfilment of a vow, as given by 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, in bis Sketch of the History 
of the Bene-Israel : — 

* A feast was given in the evening in the following manner 
After the invited party came in, a clean white towel or clean 
white sheet was spread on the floor, whereon a dish containing 
malidd , five pieces of unleavened bread made of rice-flour 
besmeared with sweets, twigs of sabzd, and five pieces of the 
cooked liver of a goat, was placed. Another dish containing 
cakes of wheaten flour fried in oil, and wafers of unleavened 
bread also fried in oil, and livers and gizzards of as many fowls 
as may have been killed on the occasion, was also placed there. 
The dish also contained a glass of wine or other liquor as a 
drink-offering ; and several other plates filled with all sorts of 
fruits were placed upon the sheet, over which they said the 
Kiriyath Shema about a dozen times. . . . After the ceremony 
was over, a handful of malidd , together with a twig of sabza 
and a piece of each of the articles placed in the dish and in the 
plates, were taken by the man who officiated as priest in his 
own hands, and before presenting these to the lady who had 
made the vow, he asked her what had caused her to make the 
vow. On her giving the reason, she was told that she was free 
from her vow, and the malidd was given to her. The articles 
in the dish and plates were distributed among the party, except 
the pieces of liver and gizzard, as well as the five pieces of 
cakes and wafers, which were kept by the officiating priest for 
himself, while the guests were served with the feast.’ 

(e) Dietary rules. — With regard to dietary rules, 
it was customary with the Bene-Israel either to 
remove the sinew in the leg, in accordance with 
Gn 32 3S , or, if skill sufficient for this somewhat 
intricate operation did not exist, to reject as food 

* See JE, s.v. * China.* Note also what is said there as to 
certain customs in use among Chinese Jews pointing to a pre> 
Talmudic origin. 
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the hindquarters of the animal altogether. * Blood, 
fat, animals strangled or maimed by "beasts of 
prey, the Bene-Israel shunned altogether as food. 
In regard to fish, they would eat only those which 
had both fins and scales. 

{f) Kiss of peace. — In common with the Jews 
of Cochin, the Bene-Israel preserve the custom of 
parting at their religious gatherings with the Kiss 
of Peace. The custom likewise prevails among 
the Christians of St. Thom6 in Malabar, and is 
found, again, amongst the East Syrian Christians 
of Kurdistan, f This may be taken as one more 
indication of the probable link of connexion be- 
tween the Jews of India and those of Persia in 
ancient times, especially when it is remembered, 
as we have already mentioned (see above, p. 470), 
that the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan have a 
tradition of having been originally converts from 
Judaism. In performing the salutation among the 
Bene-Israel, the chief minister first bestows it on 
the most important persons present near to him, 
by receiving the fingers of the outstretched hand 
(the palms held vertically) between his own hands, 
after which the hands of both are simultaneously 
released, and the tips of the fingers of each person 
passed to his own lips and kissed. Those already 
saluted turn to bestow the salutation on others, 
the younger usually seeking it from the older, and 
inferiors from their superiors, till all have saluted 
each other. The procedure continues for some two 
or three minutes, during which an audible sound 
of the lips is heard throughout the synagogue. 

{g) Cup of blessing. — At the close of some ser- 
vices in their newly-revived synagogues a ceremony 
takes place which has been termed by Christians 
who have observed it, ‘the Cup of Blessing. 5 1 
A cup, containing a juice pressed from raisins 
for the purpose, is put into the hands of the 
minister, who, after first pronouncing a bless- 
ing over it, partakes of a portion of it. The re- 
mainder is then poured by the attendants into a 
large vessel containing much more of the same 
mixture. The shamdsh, or sexton, then passing 
round the assembly, with one or more assistants, 
distributes the contents of the vessel to each 
member of the assembly by means of pairs of 
little silver cups, one of which is being filled while 
the other is being emptied. As to the antiquity 
of this custom it is difficult to pronounce. In 
the opinion of some it is merely the performance 
of the usual Jewish ceremony of the Habddldh 
(n^-nn) § in the synagogue instead of in the home ; 
and if so, it may be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction among the Bene-Israel. 

3. Use of Hebrew names.— The Bene-Israel 
have mostly retained the use of Biblical names, 
but the latter have commonly assumed an Indian- 
ized form, as Banaji for Benjamin, 5 Abaji for 
Abraham, and the like. [| Similarly the names of 

* In regard to China, it is observable that this practice, even 
more than the keeping of Saturday as the Sabbath, attracted 
the notice of the Chinese, so that the Jews were accorded the 
title of Tiao-Kiu-Kiao, * the sect which extracts the sinew.’ 
The writer of the article on ‘ China’ in JB iv. S3 deduces from 
this appellation a further argument for the great antiquity of 
the arrival of the Jews in China, for he says, r Rabbinical Juda- 
ism would have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese.’ If so in China, how much more may we 
suppose great antiquity for the arrival of Israelites in India ? 

t Note the following from Maclean and Browne, The Catho- 
licos of the Bast and His People (S. P. 0. K. , London, 1892), p. 255 : 
‘One [deacon] goes to the Bema and says a litany; another 
gives the Kiss of Peace to the people, somewhat as at the daily 
services, except that the celebrant first kisses the altar and the 
deacon takes his hands between his own and kisses them, and 
then goes to the sanctuary door and gives the peace to the 
person of highest rank, and then to the next, and so on.’ 

t Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 672. 

§ A ceremony for placing a distinction or line of demarcation 
between times secular and sacred, as, for example, between 
week-day and Sabbath. 

J A good example is the name of the retired commandant 
Who built the first synagogue of the Bene-Israel in Bombay in 


tbe women receive the Indian affix bai (corre- 
sponding to our Mrs. and Miss) appended to them, 
as, for example, Sarahbai , Minambai , and the 
like. Where the names of men and women of the 
Bene-Israel are purely Indian, they do not appear 
to be in any case compounded with the name 
of any Hindu deity, as is largely the case among 
Hindus. Surnames (which the Bene-Israel are 
gradually discarding) were formed by the addition 
of the syllable har (pronounced to rhyme with 
‘ stir, 5 and equivalent in meaning to ‘ inhabitant 
of 5 ) to the name of the village with which a man 5 s 
family had become identified in the earlier days of 
Israelite settlement, such as KihimJcar = ‘ resident 
in [the village of] Kiliim.’ Dr. Wilson has re- 
marked that at the time when he made his 
investigations the name ‘Reuben 5 was the most 
common amongst men, and that the favourite 
Jewish names of Jehudah and Esther were not 
found. Both names have come into use among 
the Bene-Israel now. 

4. Hindu customs. — Though preserving their 
characteristics and religion remarkably in the 
midst of an unfavourable environment, the Bene- 
Israel have not survived their long isolation 
altogether uninfected by the surrounding idolatry. 
Certain domestic customs and usages, too numer- 
ous and intricate to detail at any length, still 
linger among them, more particularly in rural 
parts, and specially among the women of the com- 
munity. These owe their origin purely to Hindu- 
ism, though not all of them are of an idolatrous 
or superstitious character. Such customs are found 
plentifully connected with marriage ceremonies; 
also with occasions of birth, puberty, betrothal, 
sickness, and death.* On an occurrence of small- 
pox, or even during a performance of vaccina- 
tion, the goddess of small-pox, Shttalvddi by name, 
is sought to be propitiated by some, and the furtive 
keeping of Hindu idols has not been unknown. 
As to the use of charms, and superstitious usages 
at childbirth, many parallels of a no less debased 
kind could be drawn from Kabbalistic practices 
under the sanction of modern rabbinical Judaism 
(see Birth [Jewish]). Rabbi Solomon in his Travels 
mentions that in the year 1846 he saw at Bel- 
gaum (a town in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency) the wives of [Israelite] men in 
the army stretching forth the fingers of their 
hands to the fire and kissing them as they lit 
the lamps, f It is right to say that a great effort 
has been made in recent years by the Bene-Israel 
as a body to throw off all this, and that a great 
change has taken place already. 

5. Organization. — As to communal organization, 
the Bene-Israel, under the older order of things, 
recognized the authority of a headman, called a 
muqaddam , over each village community where 
sufficient in numbers, whose powers were consider- 
able. He would assemble the community when 
necessary, preside over their deliberations, and act 
as their executive in matters relating to caste- 
discipline or organization generally. Besides this 
officer, there was another (not, however, found in 
every village) named the qazi, meaning properly 
f judge. 5 To him pertained the religious duties of 
ministrations at religious ceremonies, the perform- 
ance of circumcision, marriage, rites of burial, and 
frequently the slaughtering of animals. With 
the mugaddam and gdzl were associated certain 

1796. His name was Samaji (= Samuel) Hassaji (-Haskel, i.e. 
Ezekiel) Divehar ( * resident of the village of Dive). t 

* Many of these practices will be found described in BCt 
(Bombay, 1885) rvm. i. 515-535. 

f Travels of Solomon mpoD), p. 100: wea vrm 

xnxrr mw nx duVj vjd m ”n imJ 1846 
rupmrn rxn Vk mjmx nx nran ntt ip'rn 

.emu 
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chaugale , or ‘elders* (properly four in number) 
who assisted them as counsellors. At communal 
meetings all adult members had a voice. * 

6. Modern conditions.-— It is only in quite recent 
times that the Bene-Israel have emerged into the 
light of history. It is through the observations 
and researches of Christians that they have become 
known, and in fact have been raised to some de- 
gree of education and advancement, and . provided 
with their Scriptures and fresh beginnings of a 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

[а) State of transition .— The long centuries during 
which they had previously remained hidden from 
notice can, it may safely be surmised, never have 
their story told. We now see the Bene-Israel at 
the parting of the ways, just as they are reaching 
out towards modern modes of life and culture. 
Their present tendency and aim is to forsake the 
ancient landmarks of the past, which it has been 
the object of this article to try to search out 
and describe. Their present effort is to conform 
themselves in all respects to the ways of modern 
Judaism, choosing as their standard the easier and 
more liberal principles of the Reformed School of 
Judaism rather than the more rigid ones of strict 
Talmudic Judaism, which, indeed, their present 
ignorance of Hebrew would ill fit them to follow. 
While they are in this transition state, it is now 
and then difficult to determine what has been of 
ancient usage among them and what has been 
of late, or of comparatively late, introduction. 
The study is further complicated by the probable 
occasional engrafting that has taken place, upon 
their original observances, of some of later date by 
occasional visitors and reformers at long intervals, 
in the way we have described. Previously the 
home of the Bene-Israel was exclusively among 
the villages of the mainland, extending over a 
tract running parallel with, and southwards for 
some fifty miles of, the island of Bombay. But 
since the establishment of British rule in India 
the Bene-Israel have commenced to migrate largely 
into the city of Bombay, where over four thousand 
of them now reside. 

(б) Occupations . — Formerly, besides following 
their hereditary occupation of oil-pressing, many 
became also owners of land, cartmen, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, and cultivators. Now, in addition 
to these and similar occupations, they are pressing 
forward into positions as office-clerks and mechanics, 
and ikto the services of government, railways, and 
the municipalities ; and some into the learned pro- 
fessions also. In ancient times they displayed great 
prowess as soldiers, and under the East India Com- 
pany rarely failed to rise to the position of non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers. They 
proved loyal to a man to the British at the time of 
the Mutiny. The new system of ‘promotion by 
caste returns, 5 by which the numerical strength of 
a particular caste is required, as well as intrinsic 
merit, to secure advancement, has served greatly 
to deter a minority like the Bene-Israel from 
now entering to any large extent on a military 
profession. Not many are possessed of wealth 
at present, and it is a regrettable fact that some 
who at one time were well off have squandered 
their patrimony and become poor. 

(c) Synagogues and worship. — Originally the 
Bene-Israel had no synagogues or houses of prayer. 
The oldest of their synagogues in Bombay (which 
is also the oldest Jewish synagogue in western 
India) hears the date A.D. 1796. In Bombay they 

* The most modern religious revivaFamongst the Bene-Israel 
Is connected with the names of a group of Jews from Cochin in 
the early part of the last century. Prominent amongst these 
stands out the name of Hacham Shellomo (Solomon) Salem 
Shurabbi, who died in 1856, after twenty years spent in en- 
deavours for the religious resuscitation of the Bene-Israel (see 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, Sketch , p. 22). 


have erected, mostly within the last hundred years, 
four or five synagogues of their own, two of which 
are of a permanent character, specially built as 
synagogues, and outside of Bombay eight or nine 
in different townships. In all of these worship is 
conducted in the modern Jewish manner,* and 
they possess the usual staff of synagogue officers, 
namely, the hazzan , or reader, the gubbai , or 
treasurer, the shamash, or sexton, etc . ; and use 
the modern Jewish Prayer-Book of the Sephardim . 
They have now procured rolls of the Law, and read 
from them in the usual way. _ They have, how- 
ever, no hohanim (supposed Levitical priests) ; and 
therefore the few functions assigned to such in the 
usual Jewish ritual have to go unperformed. They 
hardly now maintain their old character for the 
keeping of the Sabbath, for in Bombay and other 
centres of trade they attend offices, factories, and 
workshops in large numbers on that day. Though 
domiciled for a long course of centuries in India, 
they have done nothing to convert their Indian 
neighbours to" the faith of the God of Abraham. 
In this respect their influence appears to have 
been nil. 

(d) Chief characteristics . — The Bene-Israel are as 
yet hut a feeble folk. Nevertheless they possess 
many sterling qualities, which might reaaily place 
them in advance of many around them. Though 
too ready to be quarrelsome, and displaying too 
great a fondness for liquor on festive occasions, 
especially on the part of the rising generation 
living amongst the temptations of large cities, they 
have always borne a good character for morality ; 
and for courtesy and hospitality they are unsur- 
passed. Their women show considerable aptitude 
as teachers and nurses, when properly trained. 
In regard to religious inquiry, great indolence 
and want of earnestness prevail. Keenness as to 
material progress— and indifference to almost every- 
thing else — seems at present a ruling characteristic. 
A great future in India may be in store for such a 
people as this, if they will live fully up to their 
opportunities. 
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J. Henry Lord. 

BENEVOLENCE. — I. As a quality of 
HUMAN CHARACTER.— j. The New Testament 
usage.— The NT writers are concerned mainly 
with practical morality. They make no attempt 
to frame a system of ethics. In studying one of 
the NT virtues, accordingly, we need hardly try 
to reach a scientific definition of it. We ought 
rather to note the working in it of the ultimate 
principle of NT morality, viz. love, and to trace 

* Their services are in Hebrew, a language which many can 
now read, but hardly any can understand. Some creditable 
efforts have been made of late years to provide service-hooks 
having the Hebrew interleaved with Marathi. The daily service- 
book thus treated is * handsome ■ volume, nroduced at some 
expense. 
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the phases of character and conduct in which its 
presence is marked. 

In considering the operation of the supreme 
principle of love, we find one broad distinction. 
The object of love is man in his twofold aspect as 
a possessor of sacred rights and as a creature of 
manifold needs. On the one hand, accordingly, 
love requires the fulfilment of justice. A man 
must be protected in all the rights of his humanity, 
inasmuch as he is no mere thing or chattel, but a 
being made in the Divine image, and meant for 
the Divine fellowship. On the other hand, with 
equal emphasis the NT declares the obligation of 
benevolence. Our fellow-men are sacred not merely 
in their rights, but in their needs; and we are 
bound bv the principle of love not merely to 
defend the former, but to meet and relieve the 
latter. The needs of men are meant to evoke the 
virtue which we designate by the term ‘bene- 
volence/ and by the other cognate words which in 
various aspects develop its meaning. 

In the NT the following aspects of benevolence 
are the most clearly marked : — 

(1 ) xp^<tt 6 ti 7 s. — This beautiful term may be 
rendered by our word ‘benevolence/ giving us the 
idea of a disposition in which there is nothing 
harsh or bitter, because the love of self has been 
swallowed up in a love larger and more compelling. 
In such a disposition there is a fountain of good- 
will which flows forth freely and spontaneously 
in emotions of loving-kindness and deeds of help- 
fulness. Closely parallel is the term ‘ benignity/ 
by which, indeed, xf>V arT t> T 'n$ is rendered in the 
Rheims version of Gal 5 22 . It suggests a character 
large in charity, tolerant in judgment, gentle in 
speech, of ripe wisdom in the affairs of the soul, 
finding its delight and its reward in the comfort 
with which it relieves distress. Our familiar word 
‘kindness/ however, brings us nearest the heart 
of this very lovely phase of character. It is the 
very hall-mark of love (1 Co 13 4 ). It has close 
affinities with forbearance and long-suffering (Ro 2 4 , 
2 Co 6 6 ). It is its very nature to be patient and 
hopeful, and not to be turned aside by the fro- 
wardness and thanklessness of those whom it 
would help. Its conspicuous contrast is ‘severity ’ 
(Ro ll 22 ). Not, indeed, as though severity were 
reprehensible ; but only that under the limitations 
of human insight, kindness ought to prevail, while 
severity must De kept within the restraints of love. 
Kindness in thought, word, and deed is the homely 
yet hard requirement of the NT law of love. 

(2) &yad())<r&v7 }. — This may best be rendered ‘good- 
ness ’ (Ro 15 14 , Gal 5 22 , Eph 5 9 , 2 Th l u ), in the sense 
of active goodness or ‘beneficence* ( bonitas ). It 
emphasizes conduct, while XPW^V * emphasizes 
disposition. ‘ xpV <rT ^pl s is potential dyaOtoffdvrj ; 
dyad uxnjvi} is energizing xpwr6r? (Lightfoot on 
Gal &**). Kindness issues in goodness, and is a 
characteristic of it. It has often been remarked 
that dyaducrtivrj does not occur in classical Greek, 
and that the virtue it expresses is not to be found 
in the Greek ideal of character. It has no place, 
for instance, in Aristotle’s famous account of the 
‘high-minded* man. The fieyaXd^vxos will, indeed, 
confer benefits. He will do so, however, not from 
the love of man as such, but from a sense of what 
is suited to the artistic completeness of his charac- 
ter. In the NT, man is looked at under the light 
of the Divine love, and duty is construed from the 
point of view of the Divine purpose. The God- 
like man, accordingly, is the good man, in whom 
love manifests itself as a ceaseless beneficence, 
which is a finite reproduction of the infinite good- 
ness of God. The good man, unlike the peyaXS- 
iwx°*t thinks not of himself in his beneficence, save 
as the recipient and the steward of the Divine 
bountifulness. 


(3) eidoida and edvoia . — The former describes the 
gracious will, which is the source of the benevo- 
lent deed (Eph X 5 * 8 , Ro 10 1 , Ph l lfi 2 18 ). The latter 
is applied to the inner spring of conduct, which, 
viewed from without, might seem mechanical or 
compulsory. Even slaves may redeem their en- 
forced labour from the taint of servility by 
performing it with goodwill to their masters as 
part of a Divine service (Eph 6 7 ). 

(4) <f>i\avdpo)Tta . — Benevolence has for its object 
every sentient creature, and thus includes kindness 
to animals. Its proper object is, however, man, 
whose greatness, as a being made in the image of 
God, is combined with the frailties of the ‘ fleshly * 
side of his nature ; and in this connexion it is de- 
scribed as ‘ philanthropy/ With singular felicity 
the NT speaks of the ‘philanthropy of God* (Tit 3 4 ). 
Ordinarily, the term is applied to the love which 
man owes to his fellows (Ac 27 s 28 2 ). These 
references show that philanthropy has a less dis- 
tinctively Christian note than goodness. It is 
exhibited, hv those who have not known the love 
of God in Christ. In this virtue Christianity has 
not made an absolutely new discovery. It has 
rather recovered and reinforced a native energy 
of human nature, which, amid terrible defacement 
of the Divine image, has not lost all trace of its 
original and prototype. 

(5) airXdTTjs. — ‘It is not exactly liberality . . . 
it is the quality of a mind which has no arri&re- 
pensde in what it does ; when it gives, it does so 
because it sees and feels the need, and for no other 
reason ; this is the sort of mind which is liberal, 
and God assigns a man the function of neradi86v<u 
when He bestows this mind on him by His Spirit * 
(Denney in Expos. Gr. Test . on Ro 12 8 ). Liberality 
describes benevolence in its absorption in the need 
which it relieves. It has a finer quality than the 
corresponding virtue described by Aristotle {Nic. 
Eth. bk. iv. ch. i.). A parallel to oar Lord’s word, 
‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive/ may, 
indeed, be found in Aristotle’s sentence, ‘It is 
more distinctive of virtue to do good to others 
than to have good done to you.’ Yet there is a 
significant difference. In k the one, liberality is a 
product of a Divine grace, and awakens a Divine 
gladness. In the other, it is an artistic achieve- 
ment, and awakens an aesthetic delight. In 
Aristotle’s whole account we do not find ‘ a word 
about benevolence, or love to others, as prompting 
acts of liberality. We find no other motive but 
the splendour {koX6v) of the acts themselves ’ (Sir A. 
Grant, Aristotle’s Ethics , ii. 60). 

In the teaching of Jesus benevolence is not dis- 
cussed, hut it is depicted with consummate skill 
in His parable of the Good Samaritan, in whose 
action kindness and goodness, goodwill, philan- 
thropy, and liberality are exquisitely blended. 
In the character of Jesus no aspect of benevol- 
ence is wanting. xpvo'rSrrjs is seen in His bearing 
towards those who were excluded from the respect 
of men. dyaduativri is illustrated in the whole 
ministry of Him who ‘went about doing good.’ 
ei jSoKia characterizes His attitude towards all men, 
even those who rejected Him. His (pcXardpuTla 
breaks through all barriers of race or creed or 
artificial conventionality. His At X&np pours forth 
endless benefits, physical and spiritual ; He be- 
stows not merely life, but abundance. This virtue, 
which Jesus thus portrayed and exemplified^ He 
laid upon His disciples as a sacred obligation. 
There must be no limit to their liberality (Mt 10 8 ). 
Only by ceaseless beneficence can they realize the 
privilege of sonship toward God, for He is ‘ kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil’ (Mt S 45 * 48 , Lk 6 s6 ). 

2. Its place in the history of ethics. — Benevolence 
is not an isolated ethical unit. It is an element in 
the organism of virtue* and gives tone and quality 
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to the complex of virtues which constitute the 
character as a whole. The value of an ethical 
system, like that of an individual character, may 
be estimated by the place which benevolence occu- 
pies in it. To trace the varying recognition of 
this virtue in the history of ethics would be to 
write the moral history of man. A few steps in 
the great development may here be indicated. 

(1) Greek ethic. — We have seen that benevolence 
does not appear in those systems which reflect the 
life of citizenship in the independent and intensely 
aristocratic free cities of the Hellenic world. The 
reason is that man as man has not yet arisen on 
the view of the Greek moralist. He is. thinking 
of life within the limits of a Greek city. The 
intellectual and aesthetic interests prevail. There 
is room for patriotism. Self-interest must yield to 
the claims of the State. But goodwill to man, 
the obligation of helpfulness to all the children 
of need, and the ‘enthusiasm of humanity, 5 have 
scarcely dawned on the Greek mind in its quest 
for ethical completeness. When the independent 
city falls, and the barrier of its walls is levelled, 
men are able to look abroad, and to discern more 
clearly the bonds that connect them with their 
fellows. The age of the great individualistic 
philosophies marks the entrance of benevolence 
into the circle of the virtues. Epicureanism (g.v.), 
indeed, might seem to be selfish and destitute of 
sympathy. It may be urged, however, that its 
primary impulse was humanitarian, and that its 
true purpose was to deliver men from the spiritual 
bondage in which their souls were sunk. Its gospel 
of arapa&a was proclaimed to a despairing world by 
men who, like Epicurus and Lucretius, were full 
of sympathy for their fellow-sufferers (see Masson, 
Lucretius , 307, 321). Yet it is in Stoicism [q.v.) 
that we find the first explicit recognition of bene- 
volence. The high ethical rank of Stoicism has 
been universally recognized. Its description of 
humanity as an organism, — often in Seneca and 
Epictetus with striking verbal resemblance to the 
language of St. Paul, — its ample assertion of the 
value of man as man, its emphasis on the duty of 
boundless helpfulness, its beneficent influence on 
social reform and Roman jurisprudence, indicate a 
great advance in the moral history of man. 

At the same time, the failure of Stoicism is as 
evident as its triumph, (a) Its ideal is empty and 
unrealizable. Stoic cosmopolitanism is no more 
than a formal unity of men as beings possessed of 
reason. 

* What is meant by a <£iAai/0pama that is not fertile in special 
affections to individual human heing-s, affections which adapt 
themselves to their special character and the special relations 
into which they are brought ? And what is meant by an organic 
unity of mankind in! a aroAireux tov koctiaov , if the reason that is 
to bind them, together he taken merely as a common element in 
the nature of each, which connects them in spite of their differ- 
ences in other respects?* (Oaird, Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers, ii. 126). 

(b) It failed to exemplify in the details of life 
the very virtue which it was the first to introduce 
into the ethical ideal. It proclaims a universal 
bond and a world- wide sympathy. It too often 
exhibits a revolting hardness and inhumanity. 

‘The framework or theory of benevolence might be there, 
but the animating spirit was absent. Men who taught that the 
husband or the father should look with perfect indifference on 
the death of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in order to 
console his suffering friend, must suffer no real emotion to 
penetrate his breast, could never found a true or lasting religion 
of benevolence ' (Lecky, European Morals , i. 191 f.). 

# (2) Christian ethic. — The requirement of a ‘re- 
ligion of benevolence 5 is satisfied in Christianity, 
(a) Christianity was the fulfilment of the OT 
religion, which was marked by an intensely social 
spirit. No doubt, the limits of this social impulse 
were fixed by the Jewish nationality. At the same 
time, the great prophetic ideas of the righteousness 


and grace of God, and of the supreme worth of 
morality as compared with ritual, were seed sown 
in the soil of humanity which could not fail of 
fruit. They found their glorious harvest in the 
‘new commandment 5 of love, set forth by Jesus 
as the law of the Christian fellowship, (b) Chris- 
tianity is fundamentally the life of Christ. His 
character made one deep and ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon His followers. They felt that He loved 
men. They worshipped Him ; and they believed 
that they could truly honour Him only when they 
oured forth on others the love of which they had 
een the recipients. Benevolence in the Christian 
religion is more than the precept of a teacher, 
more even than a lovely example. It is the very 
Spirit of Jesus, breathing upon those who adore 
Him, and quickening them to a life like His. 

( c ) Christianity is the consciousness of redemption. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
The Christian is a citizen in the Israel of God, 
which includes Gentile as well as Jew. He is a 
member of the household of which God is Father, 
and which therefore has room for all the children 
of men. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is 
to recognize all men as the objects of the Divine 
benevolence, and to be pledged to its service in 
the interests of humanity. The NT abounds in 
exhortations to benevolence (1 Co 13, Eph 5 2 , 
Col 3 14 , Gal 5 14 6 2 , 1 Jn 3 11 4™). The everyday 
life of the Christian lies within the concentric 
circles of <pLka8e\<pla and <pi\avd pcon-la. The Chris- 
tian character presents a new type of virtue ; and 
in it benevolence shines resplendent. The failure 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism is met by the triumph of 
Christian benevolence. Instead of being abstract 
and unreal; Christianity is practical and concrete. 
Instead of being cold and nard, Christianity has 
sanctified the emotional side of human nature, and 
has made love {ay dry not fyus) a virtue, nay, the 
sum of virtue, and the dynamic of all the virtues. 

Christianity proved more effective than Stoicism 
in suppressing or mitigating great social evils, e.g. 
the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial combats, 
slavery. Above all, Christianity has established 
the paramount claims of love. In spite of many 
sins committed by Christians against the spirit of 
love, the religion of Jesus has succeeded in binding 
the obligation of benevolence upon the conscience 
of the race. 

After Christianity lost the fervour and freshness 
of the Apostolic age, it was invaded by the parallel 
influences of Stoicism and Judaism, and became 
dominated by a legal spirit. With the entrance of 
legalism, the virtues tended to lose their character 
as elements in a living, spiritual whole, and were 
subjected to a process of definition and classifica- 
tion. Love ceases to be the sum of virtue. It takes 
its place as one of the three theological virtues ; 
and to these are added the four virtues of the old 
Greek lists, revised with more or less success by 
theologians like Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

These lists were elaborated throughout the 
mediaeval period not without real ethical insight, 
and in them benevolence was amply recognized. 
From the emblazoned ceilings and walls of churches, 
from the carved pillars and porticoes of palaces and 
market-places, from the pages of poets like Dante 
and divines like Aquinas, the appeal for practical 
goodness went forth. These exhortations were far 
from ineffective. ‘ Nothing shows how the Church 
of. the 13th and 14th centuries had instilled the 
mind of Jesus into the peoples of Europe like the 
zeal with which they tried to do their duty by the 
poor, the sick, and the helpless 5 (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformation, i. 141). It was a grave defect, 
however, to substitute lists of duties and virtues 
for the organization of virtue through one con- 
trolling principle. There was also the danger of 
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over-emphasizing one isolated virtue, till it should 
become a curse rather than a blessing. 

In this way benevolence drew to itself an ex- 
aggerated devotion, which had the effect of filling 
Europe with mendicants and sturdy idlers. 

The Reformation was a reaction from legalism. 
It was a return to primitive Christianity, which 
was not an ecclesiastical system, but a life in 
fellowship with Christ. Christianity made a new 
beginning in its Divine task of educating and 
regenerating humanity. It is not, however, in 
one crisis that mankind is brought to its goal. The 
principle of the Reformation — the spiritual fellow- 
ship of man with God — had to be applied in all the 
fields of man’s moral activity ; and this implied a 
process of centuries. The recognition of the fact 
that virtue, as a spiritual reality, cannot be dis- 
membered and articulated into a code makes its 
practice far harder than under a legal system. 
This is specially true of such a virtue as bene- 
volence, when it is no longer defined and limited 
by a series of outward actions, but has regained 
its place as an organic outcome of love, boundless 
in scope and infinitely varied in exercise. 

The very success of the Reformation, moreover, in 
breaking the formal unity of mediaeval Catholicism 
and emphasizing the narrower unities of family 
and society, as well as the sacredness of the in- 
dividual, made the problem of benevolence the 
harder. To maintain it against the perennial 
selfishness of man, and to apply it amid the in- 
creasing complexities of modern civilization, remain 
the tasks of the moralist and the social reformer. 

(3) The ethic of the 18th century . — It was in- 
evitable that the abandonment of the principle of 
outward authority should raise in the most acute 
form the question as to the sanctions of iqorality. 
If moral precepts do not rest on the authority of 
the Church, from what do they derive their obliga- 
tory character ? Why, in particular, should men 
be required to surrender their individual preference 
to further the advantage of others? The moral 
problem, accordingly, for a hundred years of post- 
Reformation thought, during which individualism 
held the field in psychology and ethics, turned 
mainly upon the question of benevolence. Is it a 
radical instinct of human nature ? If not, how has 
it come to occupy the place which common opinion 
assigns it ? The controversy was waged, mainly, 
in England. Hobbes states the question. He finds 
man’s primary condition to be that of appetite and 
desire. All man’s natural tendencies are ‘self- 
regarding.* The jus naturale ‘ is the liberty each 
man hath to use his own power as he will himself 
for the preservation of his own nature * ( Leviathan , 
ed. 1839, ch. xiv. ). A vivid picture is drawn of the 
evils to which the exercise of this natural right 
would expose humanity ; and a strong appeal is 
made for the surrender of individual independence 
to the rule of the sovereign. 

Such a cynical estimate of human nature could 
not but provoke reply. Shaftesbury distinguishes 
two classes of natural tendency, some being directed 
to the good of others, and some to that of self. 
Virtue lies in the due proportion of these two sets 
of natural instincts, a proportion discerned by the 
special faculty of the moral sense. Hutcheson even 
more forcibly vindicates the reality of benevolence, 
and resolves all virtue into it. Butler , in like 
manner, argues for the disinterested character of 
benevolence, and regards it as ‘the sum of virtue.’ 
All these thinkers are under the control of in- 
dividualism ; and, from the point of view of 18th 
cent. Individualism, the only possible question was : 
‘Is benevolence one among the tendencies and 
impulses which are found in the individual human 
being?* To this question, the answer could only 
be a simple ‘yes* or ‘no.* When, however, indi- 


vidualism began to give way, and an organic view 
of society to take its place, a fresh study of human 
nature, and of the ‘ good 5 corresponding to it, had 
to be made. The psychology which enumerates 
faculties, instincts, etc., has been abandoned. Man 
is no longer viewed as a mass of tendencies, among 
which benevolence may be enumerated. He is a 
living being, a true organism, or ‘ unity in differ- 
ences.’ His moral nature has been formed bv a 
long process of education and discipline. This 
historic development has disclosed the deepest fact 
regarding man’s moral nature, viz., that, when 
man is most c self -regarding,’ he is least himself ; 
that he reaches his true being only when he aban- 
dons the point of view of the isolated individual, 
and goes out to his fellows in self-forgetfulness, 
and so enriches his own personality through sharing 
their experience. 

Benevolence, therefore, is not an instinct about 
which it may be disputed whether we do or do 
not possess it. It is the very energy of the soul, 
according to its highest excellence, in a perfect 
life. W e come back, accordingly, by another path 
to the dictum of Hutcheson and Butler that bene- 
volence is ‘the sum of virtue,’ or rather to the 
position of the NT that ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ The 20th cent, has begun by accepting 
the organic principle, and has addressed itself 
with deep seriousness to the task of its practical 
application. Amid schemes of social amelioration, 
however, we need constantly to remember that 
benevolence cannot be made to order. It is be- 
gotten of the sense of membership in a society, 
which cannot be constructed by any sociological 
machinery, however ingenious. The message of 
Christianity is that this society exists. It has 
descended out of heaven from God. It consists 
in the fellowship of those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Divine love in Christ, and are 
impelled and quickened by a debt whose magnitude 
grows the more loyally they discharge it. Bene- 
volence, as a social energy, cannot live unless it be 
revived at the springs of the Divine philanthropy. 
As the inspiration or the individual life, it must be 
derived from, indeed it consists in, the constraint 
of the love of Christ. 

II. As a Divine attribute.— i. Its place in 
the character of God. — Consideration of the moral 
attributes of God can be fruitful only if two 
principles are borne in mind, (a) The attributes 
are not ‘things’ or ‘forces.* It is a profound 
mistake first to isolate them, and then to en- 
deavour to relate them to one another logically or 
mechanically. They exist in the unity of the 
Divine character, and are partial manifestations of 
its inexhaustible wealth. ( b ) They are not to be 
viewed as given, in their truth and fullness, in man, 
and then applied to the Divine character as copies 
or reflexions of what they are in human nature. 
The moral attributes of God are to be learned, 
primarily, from the revelation which Christ has 
given, in His own person, of the Being whom He, 
alone among men, perfectly knew. The God whom 
we know in Christ is love. This is the absolute 
truth of His nature, in the light of which every 
aspect of his character is to be viewed. His love is 
scarcely to he classed among His attributes. It is 
rather the central principle in which they all 
meet, the spiritual power from which each derives 
efficiency. 

‘ Wisdom is its intelligence ; might its productivity ; the entire 
natural creation and the entire revelation of righteousness in 
history are the means by which it attains its teleological aims 
(Martensen, Dogmatics , 99). 

In pursuing its teleological aim, which may be 
defined as the Kingdom of God, the Divine love 
follows two great lines of action. In the first place, 
it requires the vindication of righteousness. The 
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« rights ’ of every creature must be maintained; 
that is to say, every creature must be preserved in 
the fulfilment of its special vocation, and guarded m 
its realization of its own proper nature. These rights 
are sacred. The violation of them must be marked, 
in the administration of the universe, by definite 
retribution. The harmonious development of the 
vast and delicate order of the universe, by the sub- 
notion of every part to the living Will which 
animates the whole, is an essential interest of the 
Divine love. In the second place, the love of God 
manifests itself as goodness, or benevolence. It 
is pledged to the task of furthering the good of 
every creature. God has brought the universe into 
being as the means of His self -revelation ; and it is 
only by His revelation of Himself to it that it 
reaches its perfection. His love takes shape in 
ceaseless goodness, pouring forth benefits in pro- 
portion to need ; ana, in this constant communica- 
tion, its own glory and blessedness are eternally 
increased. ‘ It is the nature of goodness to possess 
its own fullness only in communication, to have 
only as it gives* (Martensen, op. cit. 98). It is 
important thus to connect the Divine benevolence 
with the aim of the Divine love. The Divine 
benevolence is part of the operation of the Divine 
love, which, from the beginning of creation, has been 
preparing a world in and to which God could fully 
reveal Himself. It signifies His goodwill toward 
all the creatures of His power, His determination 
to bless them according to their utmost capacity, 
and to bring them to the highest perfection of their 
nature. His love is not altered by the fact that 
man, the head of the lower creation, has rebelled 
against Him. Rather it has become stronger and 
deeper, in view of the unspeakable tragedy of 
human sin. The goodness, which is marked in all 
creation and providence, has become the mercy 
whose crowning manifestation is the Gross of 
Christ. 

The Biblical usage confirms this view of the 
relation between the benevolence of God and the 
highest aim of His love. The OT believers are 
profoundly convinced of the goodness of Jahweh. 
But they do not mean by the Divine goodness such 
a sentiment as a pantheistic aestheticism might 
attribute to God. By goodness they mean a quahty 
of the Divine character which comes into operation 
as God pursues His great aim of redeeming and 
blessing His people. Even when physical nature is 
summoned as evidence of the Divine goodness, it 
is viewed as the sphere wherein God carries on His 
redemptive work ; and the goodness of God mani- 
fest therein is an argument for confiding in His 
faithfulness to His saving purpose and in His 
ability to carry it to completion. More commonly, 
the goodness of God is manifest in the lives of those 
whom He is preparing for Himself. Often the 
Divine goodness has high spiritual qualities, and 
is expressly referred to as an element in redeeming 
grace {e.g. Ps 23® 25 7 65 4 ). Verbal references to 
the goodness of God are much less frequent in the 
NT. Its main theme is the love manifest in Christ. 
The goodness of God is an aspect of that gracious 
working whereby He leads men to the knowledge 
of His Son (Ro 2 4 ll 22 ). 

2 , Its operation in creation and providence. — 
Christian apologetic is not bound to construct a 
complete theodicy. It must make the love of God, 
proved in Christ, its presupposition and its starting- 
point. Thence it must review the life of nature 
and of man, and seek to exhibit the evidence it 
finds therein of God’s wise and benevolent working. 
If it can show that, in creation and providence, 
God’s goodness has been operative, preparing the 
way for the triumph of His love, its task is suffi- 
ciently performed, even though it cannot produce 
an intellectual solution of eyery mystery in the 


Divine dealing with men. The evidences of the 
Divine goodness are such as these : — 

(1) The adaptation of the physical universe to the 
development of man . — By its resistance to human 
effort, quite as much as by its fertility, it furthers 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of 
man. By its beauty and its wonder, as well as by 
its pathos and decay, it quickens man’s sense of the 
unseen, deepens his capacity for worship, and gives 
him intimations of his immortality. 

(2) The competence of human nature for a Divine 
vocation . — The powers which man possesses fit hi™ 
for the service oi God, and the blessedness of fellow- 
ship with Him. While being, in one aspect, him- 
self a part of physical nature, man is able to live 
above natural conditions, to penetrate to the sig- 
nificance of the world, and make it the home and 
the instrument of his spirit. His dependence upon 
his fellows prepares him for a social good, wider 
and richer than could be attained by any merely 
individual achievement. There are traces, growing 
ever clearer with the progress of humanity, that 
man is capable of a higher fellowship and a nobler 
blessedness than that which can be obtained in the 
most cultured human society. 

(3) The organization of human life for ideal 
needs . — The history of the growth of the various 
forms of organized human life exhibits the powers 
and destiny of man. In the Family, he learns to be 
human, and finds in love, trust, reverence, and self- 
denial the very glory of humanity. In the State, 
he is called and enabled to serve his fellow-men, 
and to save his life by losing it. In the Church, 
he breathes the atmosphere of the love of God, and 
enters upon the blessedness of a Divine Sonship. 

(4) The direction of human history towards the 
goal of the Kingdom of God . — The goodness of 
God is seen in His education of the race by the long 
teaching of experience, and by the moral discipline 
of ages. The slowness of the process may not be 
wholly explicable; but, at least, it is not incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God, who is not slack, 
as some men count slackness. The cosmic move- 
ment of the great Divine design must, in any case, 
be slow. 

(5) The training of individual character . — The 
necessity of connecting the idea of the Divine benevo- 
lence with that of the saving purpose of the Divine 
love is specially urgent here. The benevolence of 
God is seen not in a promiscuous bestowal of good 
things, but in the steadfast pursuit of His gracious 
purpose, which seeks, by common beneficences of 
every day, and by significant dealings in judgment 
and mercy, to bring men into the Kingdom. 

Christian experience has learned, in communion 
with Christ, that God is love. Under the illumina- 
tion of this thought, it surveys the whole field of 
nature and of human history, and discovers therein 
unfailing tokens of the presence and operation of 
the Divine goodness. 

3. Its vindication in view of objections. — Three 
great facts traverse the argument for the goodness 
of God : pain and death and sin. Many who do 
not doubt the Being of God are brought by these 
terrible realities into grave perplexity and profound 
spiritual distress. It ought to be admitted that a 
complete intellectual solution of the problems thus 
raised is impossible under the conditions of our 
present experience. In view of them, we ought to 
occupy the true ground of Christian theology, as 
that is given in Christian experience. Deeper 
than the deepest analysis of pessimism, Chris- 
tianity pierces to the need of man, and finds that 
need met in Christ. God is love because, in Christ, 
He saves and perfects men. Here is a fact of 
experience, which outweighs the facts that seem 
to impugn the goodness of God. Living in this 
experience, the mind is able to maintain its con- 
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fidence in God, even under the strain of ignorance 
and doubt. Pain and death and sin come within 
the scope of the Divine purpose, and we have 
warrant to believe, though no human calculus can 
adjust every detail, that they subserve the Divine 
end. 

Pain is a terrible reality. It has, however, such 
noble uses that we can well understand how a good 
God might include it in the scope of His working. 
When, moreover, it is not merely; borne as an 
infliction, but taken up as a ministry, the last 
shadow of inconsistency with the Divine goodwill 
is removed. * It not only passes into the category 
of good things, but it becomes emphatically the 
good 9 (Hinton, The Mystery of Pain, Ilf.). 

Death fills the world with sorrow. Yet two facts 
counterbalance its desolation. In the first place, 
the ultimate source of its terror, viz. the separa- 
tion from God, of which, to the sinner, it is the sign 
and seal, has been removed. For those who have 
accepted the reconciliation the terror of death no 
longer exists. In the second place, death, like 
pain, becomes no longer in any sense an evil, when 
it is accepted as a service. Interpreted by the 
death of Cnrist, death becomes the crowning service 
of the living, for the deepening and expansion of 
the life of others. The principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing runs through the whole universe, and reaches 
its highest application in the life of man. 

Such considerations are not available fo heal 
entirely the hurt of the human heart. Enough of 
mystery remains to foster a deep humility and a 
tender and catholic sympathy. In thus binding 
human beings in the bonds of mutual compassion, 
Death fulfils one of its most precious functions. 

Sin is the most awful fact, the most terrible 
mystery of the world. To the question, how a 
benevolent Supreme Being could permit the en- 
trance of Sin into His world, there can be given no 
complete answer. The fact of sin can be met only 
by the fact of redemption. Christianity does not 
solve the speculative question, but it meets the 
spiritual need with the message that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. To enter 
into the experience of reconciliation is not to be 
put in possession of a theoretic proof of the con- 
sistency of the existence of sin with the Divine 
benevolence. It is, however, to be enabled to 
wrest from sin, which seemed utterly incompatible 
with the existence of goodness in God, the pro- 
foundest testimony to the presence and supremacy 
of love in the Divine character. Without sin, we 
eould not have known the depth of our need, and the 
uttermost of our dependence upon God. Without 
sin, we could not have known the exceeding great- 
ness of His love, and the uttermost of His capacity 
for sacrifice. Without sin, as a fact in the experi- 
ence of men, we could not come so close to them 
in sympathy, and could not become partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings. 

From ail survey of the operations of the Divine 
goodness, we return to the experience of redemp- 
tion. The Being who spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, is good, of 
unerring wisdom and untain ted holiness. From the 
character of God, as it is known in Christ, we pass 
to a judgment upon the whole universe, and declare, 
with unclouded assurance, that it confirms the con- 
viction of faith that God is good. 

Literatttre. — P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid 2 , 1904; Leslie 
Stephen, Science of Ethics 2 , 1907, p. 210 if. ; Sidgwick, Methods 
of Ethics'?, 1907, pp. 238-263; Drummond, Ascent of Man, 
1894, p. 275 ; Butler, Sermons, i. and xii. ; Lecky, Hist, of 
European Morals*, 1888, voi. i. ch. i. ; H. W. Clark, The Chris- 
tian Method of Ethics, 1908, p. 1571; J. Clark Murray, Hand- 
book of Christian Ethics, 1908, p. 91 ; art. ‘ Love,’ in HDB. 
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BENGAL.— i. General description.— The Pro- 
vince of Bengal, or, as it is sometimes designated. 


Lower Bengal, is that portion of the Indian 
Empire comprising the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. In its original form the Pro- 
vince occupied the region lying between 19° 18' and 
28° 15' north latitude, and between 82° and 97° east 
longitude. Since the British occupation the bound- 
aries have been several times re-arranged. In 1874 
Assam (wh. see) was constituted a separate admini- 
stration ; in 1905 the boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
and the Central Provinces were re-constructed, the 
eastern portion of the old province of Bengal, con- 
taining the Dacca and Chittagong divisions with 
the Districts of Rajshahi, Din a] pur, Jalpaigurl, 
Rangpur, Bogra, Pabna, and M&lda being, with 
Assam, constituted a new province under the name 
of Eastern Bengal. The present province of 
Bengal proper is hounded on the north by Nepal 
and Sikkim ; on the west by the United and 
Central Provinces; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and portions of the Madras Presidency; 
on the east by the new Eastern Bengal-Assam 
province, from which it is divided by the rivers 
Ganges and Madhumati; on the east by Burma 
and hilly country occupied by independent tribes ; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal. 

The following table shows the area and population of the 
new provinces as at present constituted : — 


Name of 
Province. 


Popula- 

tion. 

Religions. 

Square 

Miles. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Others. 

Bengal Proper 

110,054 

50,723,818 j 

39,267,301 

9,027,069 

2,428,948 

Eastern Bengal 
with Assam 

101,147 

30,788,134 

11,519,574 

17,823,129 

1,445,431 


This rearrangement of boundaries came into effect after the 
completion of the Census of 1901 ; and as it is now impossible 
to rearrange the details of the religious statistics to correspond 
with the present position, it is more convenient to treat the 
province as it was constituted prior to the partition in 1905, 
The physical conditions of the region are much diversified. It 
consists of the alluvial plains forming the valleys of the two 
great rivers ; of the crystalline plateau of Chota Nagpur, and 
the hills extending from the south-east towards the Ganges at 
Rajmahal ; the narrow strip of alluvium forming the coramis- 
sionership of Orissa ; and, lastly, a portion of sub-HImalayan 
region including the sanatorium of Darjiling, and the rough 
hilly country on the Burma frontier. 

2 . Name and historical geography. — The name 
of Bengal, derived from the Skr. Vanga, does not 
appear in Muhammadan or Western literature 
before the latter part of the 13th cent., when it 
took the place of tne earlier title, Lakhnaoti (Yule, 
A nglo-Indian Gloss, s.v . ). The name Vanga was in 
early times strictly applied to the country stretch- 
ing south-east from Bnagalpur to the sea, in other 
words, to the Delta formed by the lower reaches 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The Pro- 
vince is usually divided into four sub-provinces 
— (a) Bihar to the west, including the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which is now represented 
by the Districts of Patna, Gayfi, and Sh&h&bad, 
with its capital at Raj agriha, some thirty miles 
north-east of the present city of Gay a. North of 
the Ganges was Videha or Mithila, now included 
in the Districts of Darbhanga, Saran, Champaran, 
and North Muzaffarpur, Tlie south portion of the 
last-named District constituted the small kingdom 
of Vaisal!. To the east lay Anga, including the 
modern Districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and 
Puraniya (Purnea). From the religious point of 
view Bihar is important as the place of origin of 
both the Buddhist and the Jaina faith. (5) Bengal 
Proper, which occupies the deltaic region. In the 
time of the Mahdbhdrata, North and East Bengal, 
with Assam, formed the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, 
or, as it was called later, Kamarupa. East ot Bengal 
Proper lay Vanga, which gave its name to the pro- 
vince, its population living principally in boats, 
and represented by the modern Chandfils. (c) 
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Orissa, the old name of which was Kalinga, 
stretching from the month of the Ganges to that 
of the Krishna. In later times the name Kalihga 
was applied only to the Delta of the Godavari, 
while that of the Mahanadi became known as 
Utkala or Odra, whence the modern name of the 
sub-province was derived, (d) Chota Nagpur and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, a region of hill 
jungle inhabited bv tribes of non-Aryan origin, 
parts of which were known to Muhammadan writers 
as Jharkhand, 4 the jungle region,’ which the lords 
of Northern India never attempted to occupy. 

3. Modern geography. — The Province may be 
described generally as consisting for the most part 
of the lower valleys of the great rivers, the Ganges 
which enters it on the west frontier and passes 
through it diagonally, and the Brahmaputra 
which, after forcing its way through a break in 
the Himalayan chain, flows through Assam and 
the eastern portion of the Province. These allu- 
vial tracts are flanked by a series of highlands— 
to the north the outlying lower range of the 
Himalaya ; to the south-west the hilly region of 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa; to the east the hilly 
tract of Tippera, which is the boundary between 
the Province and Burma. 

4. The plain country. — The Province thus dis- 
plays great diversities of aspect and climate, which 
have affected the ethnology, social character, and 
beliefs of the people. Beginning from the west, 
where the Province marches with the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, we have the sub- 
province of Bihar, divided into two portions by 
the Ganges. To the extreme north is the submon- 
tane strip, part of which constitutes the Tarai, or 
region of fen and forest beneath the lower slopes of 
the Himalaya ; south of this is the Gangetic zone, 
a country with an ancient civilization, large towns, 
and a well-developed system of agriculture. This 
is the finest and most healthy part of the Pro- 
vince, a country producing wheat, sugar, and the 
other staples characteristic of the upper valley of 
the Ganges, and supporting a number of indigo 
factories managed by Europeans, whose industry 
has in recent years suffered grievously through 
competition with the artificial dye prepared in 
Germany. The people here are a fine, manly, 
sturdy race, many of whom used to enlist in the 
old sepoy army, but now find occupation as porters 
and messengers in Calcutta. Bihar south of the 
Ganges is a less fertile country, which, except in 
the neighbourhood of Gaya, has only recently come 
within the influence of Aryan civilization. The 
physical appearance and beliefs of the people 
indicate intermixture with the non- Aryan races 
occupying the adjoining plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
Passing eastward along the valley of the Ganges, 
we gradually reach the dank steamy Delta, the 
product of the great rivers which here enter the 
sea. The compact mud villages of Bihar here 
give place to little thatched hamlets, each hidden 
within a plantain clump or grove of shady trees. 
Bice is the staple crop and the universal food, 
instead of the wheat, barley, and millet which 
support the peasant of Bihar. The people, though 
their intelligence is sharper, have little of the 
manly vigour and independence of the Biharis. 
They belong, in fact, to different race-types (see 
below, § 6). Where the Delta advances into the 
Bay of Bengal is the great forest swamp of the 
Sundarbans, a network of rivers and estuaries 
enclosing numerous islands, which are often half 
swamp. This region has hardly any permanent 
population save a few fishermen, hunters, and 
woodcutters, who brave the malaria and wild 
beasts which its jungles contain. The Orissa 
Delta farther south is the work of three rivers, 
the Mahanadi, Brahmani, and BaitaranI (which 


see). These rivers, as they approach the sea, 
deposit masses of silt which raise their beds above 
the level of the surrounding country, with the 
result that it becomes a water-logged swamp, a 
network of creeks and muddy channels, forming 
a district pregnant with malaria. 

5. The hill tracts. — To the student of ethnology 
and primitive religion the most interesting portions 
of the Province are the plateau of Chota Nagpur, 
the hill tracts which rise above the Orissa Delta, 
and the tangled region of hills which separates 
the Province from Burma. Chota or Chutia 
Nagpur consists of a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux, and ravines interspersed with jungle, 
which forms the most easterly extension of the 
hill country of Central India and of the Central 
Provinces abutting on the Gangetic valley near 
Bhagalpur. This and the hill tracts of Orissa to 
the south-west form the last refuge of the Dra- 
vidian and Munda races, and are occupied by 
non- Aryan tribes like the Santals, Hos, Oraons, 
and Kandhs, who still preserve their original 
languages and beliefs comparatively unaffected 
by the Aryan immigrants from the west who 
colonized the plain country beneath them. 
Similarly, the Chittagong hill tracts on the 
eastern frontier are inhabited by Maghs, Chak- 
mas, Tiparas, and Kukls, races of Mongoloid 
stock, who ‘ build their houses on bamboo plat- 
forms raised ten feet from the ground, and 
cultivate on the jhum system ; that is to say, 
they make clearances in the jungle, and, when the 
trees and undergrowth which they have cut down 
become sufficiently dry, they burn them; then, 
after the ground has been softened by rain, they 
dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, melons, and 
yams, all mixed together’ (Gait, Census Rep. 1901, 
1. 81). In the Tarai at the base of the lower 
Himalaya we find a malarious tract occupied by 
primitive tribes like the Tharus, or immigrants from 
Nepal or the hill country. 

0. Ethnological character of the people and 
their languages. — The races inhabiting the Delta 
of the Ganges and its tributaries from the confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal have been included 
by Risley in the Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali 
division, one of the most distinctive types in India, 
characterized as regards its Mongoloid element by 
a high cephalic index, in other words, included 
within the brachyeephalic class, while the breadth 
of the nose suggests an infusion of Dravidian 
blood. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element, 
as might he expected from the fact of this part of 
the Province abutting on the Dravidian stronghold 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, is predominant; 
while to the east the form is modified owing to 
closer contact with the Mongolian race which 
probably entered Bengal down the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. To the west, again, in Bihar, the 
type assimilates to that of the Aryo-Dravidian 
prevailing in the upper Gangetic valley. This is 
characterized by a longer form of head and a 
narrower and finer moulded nose. In the hill 
tracts to the south the Dravidian type is pre- 
dominant, that of a race distinguished by short 
stature, long form of head, plentiful hair, with 
the nose very broad and depressed at the root. 
From the point of view of ethnology, therefore, 
the population is of very mixed origin. The 
Dravidian type, which was probably that of the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, has been over- 
laid and modified in various degrees by the Aryan 
type, which worked its way from the west down 
the valley of the Ganges, and by the Mongoloid 
races who advanced down that of the Brahma- 
putra, There is no ethnical frontier, such as 
impassable rivers or mountain ranges, serving 
to control the movement of the population 
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from one end of the Province to another. The 
Ganges, and in a lesser degree the Karatova, the 
old sacred river which divided Bihar from the rest 
of Bengal, did in some degree effect this purpose 
(O’Donnell, Census Report, 1891, i. 38); but the 
divisions thus formed aid not remain permanently 
distinct. The same may he said of the languages, 
one dialect merging gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly into the next. The vast majority of the 
people (94 per cent.) now speak one or other of 
the tongues of the Aryan family, of which the 
most important are Bengali to the east, Hindi to 
the west, and the Oriya of Orissa to the south. 
The second group of tongues is that known as the 
Munda, spoken by the SantSls, Hos, and cognate 
tribes. These represent only 3*54 of the total 
population. Still less numerically important are 
the languages of the Dravidian group, of which 
the most numerous speakers belong to the Oraons 
(wh. see) and allied tribes ; and the small Tibeto- 
Burman element used by tribes on the northern 
frontier towards Nepal or eastward in the direction 
of Burma. 

7 . Statistics of religion. — The diverse ethnical 
characteristics of the people are reflected in the 
variety of the religions which they follow. The 
population recorded at the last Census is distri- 
buted among the chief religious denominations as 


follows : — 




Hindus . 

49,687,362, being 63*3 

Muhammadans 

25,495,416 


32-48 

Christians . 

278,366 

>j 

*36 

Animists 

2,780,468 

tt 

3*54 

Buddhists . 

237,893 

tt 

*30 

Others . 

13,905 

»» 

*02 


8 . Animism. — It will be convenient to deal first 
with Animism, the most primitive form of the 
religion of Bengal, and the basis of the beliefs 
which are held by the majority of the people. 
But, as it appears in the Census returns, the term 
is used in a sense different from that usually 
accepted by writers on primitive religion. This 
form of belief is founded on the conception adopted 
by primitive man, ‘ that every object which had 
activity enough to affect him in any way was 
animated by a life and will like his own.’ It 
was, however, found impossible to obtain correct 
returns of an indefinite, amorphous religion like 
this, for which those who hold it have no special 
name, and which merges so directly into Hinduism 
and into Islam in its most debased form that the 
line dividing it from either of these faiths is 
uncertain. Hence, in the returns of those who 
are represented as professing Animism only those 
persons were included who followed a tribal re- 
ligion, or worshipped tribal gods quite distinct 
from those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the lower 
classes, whose religion is to a great extent of an 
animistic type, and even those members of the 
purely animistic tribes who lived at a distance 
from their tribal headquarters, were recorded as 
Hindus. Hence the Animists of the Census really 
represent only the well-organized non-Aryan or 
Dravidian or Mongoloid tribes, such as Santals, 
Mundas, or Oraons who inhabit the hilly tracts 
to the south-east or east of the Province ; and the 
lower castes of the plain country, whose beliefs 
are of an analogous type, appear in the Census 
returns as Hindus. The returns show Animists, 
as thus defined, to be most numerous in the 
Districts of Ranchi and Singhbhum, where they 
represent nearly half the total population, and in 
a smaller proportion in the Santal Parganas and 
the other hilly tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The characteristics of Animism in Bengal, which 
does not differ to any important extent from 
that found in other parts of Northern India (see 
vol. 11. —31 


Dravtdians), have been thus summarized by Gait 
(Census Report, 1901, i. 152) : 

* There is a vague but very general belief in some one omni- 
potent being, who is well-disposed towards men, and whom, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a number 
of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and 
to whose malevolent influence are ascribed all the woes which 
afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, 
the rocks, and the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persona 
are supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divi- 
nation than others. When a calamity occurs, one of these 
diviners, _ shamans, or soothsayers, is called on to ascertain 
the particular demon who is offended and who requires to be 
pacified by a sacrifice. This is done, either by devil-dancing, 
when the diviner works himself into a paroxysm of drunkenness 
and. excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spirits around him, or by the examination of omens— -eggs, 
grains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. There is a profound 
belief in omens of all sorts ; no journey is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons 
who have started on a journey will turn back should adverse 
omens be met with on the way.' 

It would perhaps be impossible to find in Bengal 
a single tribe wnich is in the purely animistic 
stage. Most of the people have come more or less 
under the influence of Hindu missionaries, who 
have introduced among them the nominal worship 
and some of the ritual of the orthodox gods, while 
at the same time the basis of their beliefs is 
some form of Animism. Thus, in the case of the 
Tiparas (Gait, op. cit . i. 186 f.) we have an instance 
of a secluded jungle tribe, some of whose deities 
are of a distinctively primitive type — the numina 
of the forest, which would naturally be regarded 
as objects of dread by people exposed to the 
myriad accidents and diseases which accompany 
the work of clearing the jungle. Thus, Burasa is 
their forest-god, who is old, carries a mace, and 
has his home in the woods. But even here we see 
some signs of Hindu influence when we find that 
his son, the god of death, is coming to be identified 
with the Hindu Yama. Again, among the same 
tribe we find Maimungma, the goddess of paddy 
fields, who, like many of these agricultural deities, 
has a male consort, Thunal, and Khulungma, the 
goddess of cotton. Deities like these represent a 
much higher stage of culture, when the community 
has cleared the forest and settled down to a life of 
agriculture. In another class of animistic deities 
these Tiparas worship the numina of the powers 
of Nature — Tuima, a river-goddess, who is now 
coming to he identified with the Gangs, or Ganges, 
of the dwellers in the plains ; and LSmpra or 
Khabdl, who rules sky and ocean ; and SSngrama, 
the deity who presides over the Himalaya. Again, 
by a natural course of evolution, the agricultural 
goddesses, who are primarily regarded as bene- 
ficent, develop on their chthonic or malignant side 
into seven goddesses who preside over witchcraft. 

But this assignment 01 special functions to a 
number of distinct deities is not the most primitive 
form of belief. The earlier conception is rather 
the belief in a host of ill-defined spirits, mostly 
malevolent, to whom no departments in the 
control of human affairs have been assigned. 
Such is practically the religion of the Mundas 
and Or&ons (wh. see). The Gulguli&s, a wander- 
ing non- Aryan tribe, worship * a host of spiritual 
powers, whose attributes are ill-defined, and who 
are nob conceived as wearing any bodily form. 
This at least may he inferred from the fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktawar, the 
tutelary deity of the Patna GulguliSs, is repre- 
sented by a small mound of hardened clay set up 
in an earthen plate’ (Risley, Tribes and Castes , 
i. 302). The BhuiySs, again, worship a number 
of communal ghosts with ‘ill-defined functions 
and general capacity for mischief and malevolence 9 ; 
and ‘the vague shapes of ghosts or demons who 
haunt the jungle and the rock are the real powers 
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to whom the average KurmI looks for the order- 
ing of his moral and physical welfare (zb. i. 115, 

53 a* Worship of forest-spirits and tree-spirits.— 
Beginning, then, from what is probably the earliest 
stage, the worship by a tribe of colonists of the 
vague spirits which people the jungle, we find 
among the Juangs, a very primitive tribe, who 
have only quite recently abandoned the wearing 
of a dress of leaves, that Baram, a forest-deity, 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded 
with great veneration, while, just as might have 
been expected, in subordination to him are Than- 
patl, the patron of the village, and Basumatl, 
Mother Earth, whose worship marks the adoption 
of a settled village and agricultural life. At this 
stage we also naturally find the worship of trees, 
or rather of the spirits immanent in them, which 
prevails widely among the non- Aryan tribes, and 
is well established in the lower grades of Hindu- 
ism. Thus, the Cheros and Kharwars sacrifice 
every three years a buffalo and other animals in 
the Sarna, or sacred grove ; each village of the 
Kisans has two or more Sa, or sacred groves ; the 
Bhuiyas preserve Deota Sara, or sacred groves, 
which are dedicated to four deities ; in the sacred 
grove of the Mundas, * if a tree be destroyed, the 
gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
seasonable rain 5 ; and 4 every village has in its 
vicinity a grove reputed to be the remains of the 
primitive forest left intact for the local gods when 
the clearing was made 9 (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology , 129, 132, 141, 186, 188). Besides the fear 
that the total destruction of the jungle may rouse 
the anger of the tree-gods in case a suitable asylum 
is not provided for them, there is the general belief 
that all tree-cutting is offensive to them. Of the 
Maghs of Eastern Bengal we learn that 
* nothing hut positive orders and the presence of Europeans 
would induce them to trespass on many of the hilltops, which 
were inhabited, they said, by these demons. With the Euro- 

E eans, however, they would advance fearlessly, and did not 
esitate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrilege being 
laid upon their visitors. On felling any very large tree one of 
the party at work upon it was always ready prepared with a 
green twig, which he ran and placed in the centre of the stump 
the instant the tree fell, as a propitiation to the spirit which 
Had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same time the 
orders of the strangers for the work. In clearing one spot an 
orderly had to take the dah (felling-knife) and fell the first tree 
himself before a Magh would make a stroke, and was considered 
to bear all the odium of the work with the dispossessed spirits, 
till the arrival of the Europeans relieved him of his burden’ 
( Calcutta Review , xxvi 512). 

We may compare with this superstition the 
early Brahmanical rule, based on primitive ani- 
mistic belief, according to which, when the priest 
cuts a tree for the preparation of the sacrificial 
post, he places a blade of the sacred darbha grass 
between the axe and the tree, and says, ‘ 0 plant, 
shield it I 0 axe, hurt it not ! 9 (&atapatha Brah- 
mana, tr. Eggeling, SEE xxvi. 164). The wood- 
cutters in the Sundarbans never enter the jungle 
without sending their faqzr in advance, who takes 
upon himself the wrath of the woodland spirits 
(Wise, Notes , 13). The same writer remarks (ib. 
137) that ‘it is a curious fact that one of the latest 
outgrowths of the corrupt Vaishnavism is the 
veneration of trees. The Dervish faqir will not 
permit a leaf or twig to be plucked from the trees 
growing within the akharas ( ft convents ”), although 
flowers are the ordinary offering at the tomb of a 
mahant ( t( abbot”).’ 

The non- Aryan tribes have special tree-feasts of 
their own. Such is the Sarlrnl feast of the Oraons 
(wh. see), when flowers of the Sal (shorea robusta) 
are collected hy the paten, or local priest, from a 
remnant of the old forest, which is the home of 
Sarna Biirhl, ‘the old woman of the grove, 5 who 
corresponds to the Jahir Era and Desaull of the 
Mundas (Dalton, op. cit. 261). The Oraons have 
a similar feast, the Karama, in which a branch of 


this sacred tree is cut, and planted in the village 
assembly-ground, and the youth of both sexes 
dance round it (ib. 259). The same dance and 
feast in connexion with this tree prevail among 
the Kharwars, Manjhis, and other allied non- 
Aryan tribes of the western Vindhyan and Kaimur 
ranges (Crooke, PR ii. 94 ff.). 

Besides this there is the cult of special trees, 
which marks an advance in the development of 
popular belief. In some cases it is associated with 
totemism, the tree being specially worshipped by 
the tribe or giving a name to some of its sections. 
The Pipal (Ficus religiosa) is held particularly 
sacred. Its trunk is. the habitation of Brahma, 
its twigs of Vishnu, its leaves of the other gods. 
The tree is deified under the name of Vasudeva, 
and water is poured on its roots by pious 
people after the morning bath, especially in the 
month of Baisakh (April-May), and when people 
are in trouble ; the Bel (Male marmelos) is sacred 
to Siva, its leaves are used in his worship and in 
that of the Sakfcis, or female powers, and as it is 
the abode of Siva none except Brahmans may use 
its wood for fuel ; but pious Hindus of the Vaish- 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name. 
The Tulasi (Ocymum sanctum) stands in the same 
relation to Vishnu as the Bel does to Siva, and 
the plant is grown in the courtyards of all who 
specially make him their object of worship. 

‘ It is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
filled with water, which drips through a hole in the bottom, 
is suspended over the plant. In the evening a lamp is lit at its 
foot. Hari [Vishnu] is believed to be present in it. Its leaves 
are essential for the proper worship of Vishpu. They are believed 
to have a certain medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections, 
and are much used by native practitioners* (Gait, op. cit. i. 191). 

The non- Aryan emigrants to Bogra pay similar 
veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the 
rice crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it ; it 
is worshipped before weddings, and after the cere- 
mony the bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo 
clump. The practice of marrying brides to trees 
before the regular service is performed is common. 
It appears to be done either with the intention 
of transferring to the tree any possible dangers 
which may result from the marriage; or it is a 
form of sympathetic, mimetic, or homoeopathic 
magic by which the fertilizing powers of the spirit 
which animates the tree and revives it after its 
winter rest are communicated to the girl (PR ii. 
115 ff.). 

io. Mountain-worship. — The worship of the 
mountain springs from conceptions analogous to 
those which suggest the cult of trees. The hill, 
with its thick jungle, its mysterious caves which 
seem to be entrances to the lower world, the 
danger of accident from a fall from a precipice, an 
avalanche or a falling boulder, the risk of attack 
from wild animals which shelter themselves in its 
recesses — all promote the idea that it is infested 
by malignant spirits. Again, as we might expect, 
hills are favourite sites for the worship of the sun 
or other heavenly objects. This was the case in 
Greece, where many of the old hill-shrines of the 
sun have now been taken over by his successor, 
St. Elias (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 364). Mountain- 
worship is naturally uncommon in the plains, 
except in those places from which a view of the 
mighty chain of the Himalayas can be obtained. 
But it prevails widely among the non- Aryan hill 
tribes, like the Mundas, Santals, and other races 
occupying the plateau of Chota Nagpur, who 
worship a mountain-god known as Marang Buru 
or Bar JPahar, ‘ the great mountain,’ to whom the 
tribal priest offers a sacrifice of buffaloes or other 
animals (Dalton, op. cit. 135, 1871, 199, 210, 214, 
220 1, 257, 321). In the same way the Kisans 
recognize various sacred heights (pat) as devoted 
to their gods (ib. 132). Of the same type is Sftrfl 
Penntl, the mountain-god of the Kandhs. 
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* He is a jealous god, and does not like people to trespass on 
his domain, and the chief object of the worship which is per- 
formed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
protect from the attacks of wild animals people whose business 
takes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and 
also to secure a full jdeld of the jungle products which the 
Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so largely for food. The 
priests of Saru Pennu are called dehuri , and the appropriate 
offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice and strong drink’ 
CRisley, op. cit. i. 403). 

ii. Worship of water-spirits.— The agency which 
causes water to flow is regarded as that of an in- 
dwelling spirit. Hence conies the worship of 
rivers, rapids, cataracts, wells, and streams. Chief 
of all, among the people of the plains, is Ganga 
Ma, or Mother Ganges, who is a beneficent deity. 
Though in origin an animistic goddess, she is now 
recognized by many Hindus as the wife of Siva. 

‘Low caste Hindus, writes Gait (op. cit. i. 190), ‘throw 
offerings of fruits and sweets into the river when bathing, and 
its water is believed to be so sacred that to touch it will purify 
any one. It has special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
yogas , or auspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large 
crowds assemble on its banks in order to wash and be clean. 
Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, and in some parts they 
are thrown alive into the water, whence they are taken and 
eaten by the Mallahs. Other offerings are the perquisite of a 
special class of degraded Brahmans known as Gangaputra. 
Sometimes the goddess is represented by a simple earthen jug 
filled with water and surmounted by a mango twig, and some- 
times as a female figure with four hands, riding on a makar, or 
fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is 
worshipped by the fishing castes of Bengal Proper, who sacrifice 
white goats to her before starting on a fishing expedition, and also 
on some special occasion, the date of which varies. Pilgrims 
at Gaya offer their first piy,<}a Trice-cake) to her in the name of 
their deceased ancestors. In the Sonthal Parganas a woman 
worships her on the sixth and twelfth days after giving birth 
to a child. She goes to a river or pond and pours oil on a slab 
of stone, on which she then draws five perpendicular lines, and 
prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a special penance in her honour called jalsdin , which consists 
in spending every night in the month of Magh [January-Febru- 
ary] seated stark naked on a small platform erected over the 
river, engaged in such prayer and meditation as their sufferings 
from the cold will allow. The town of Tribeni in Hooghly is 
held to be specially holy because three sacred streams,— -the 
Ganges, the Jamuna, and the Saraswati,— which meet at Allaha- 
bad, here once more separate from each other.' 

In Eastern Bengal the observances are of a 
similar character (Wise, op. cit. 138 f.). The 
Brahmaputra, ‘son of Brahma, 1 is less sacred, 
having only a single feast-day on which people 
assemble to bathe on its banks. 

This form of worship seems to have been inde- 
pendently adopted by the non- Aryan tribes, who 
nave sacred rivers of their own, the cult of which 
is not derived from Hindu influence. Thus the 
Kharrias of Singhbhum venerate the river Koil, 
and the Santa! depends on the piety of his descend- 
ants that his ashes will be finally committed to 
the sacred river, the Damuda, ‘ to be borne on its 
swift current into the bosom of the mighty ocean, 
whence the race first had its being, and where, 
returning, it fittingly seeks its final rest ’ (Dalton, 
op. cit . 159 ; Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Up- 
land , 285). In these cases the river is little more 
than a vague personality ,• but in many cases this 
spirit is personified, and we thus arrive at the host 
of water-gods who are specially revered among 
the large fishing and boating population of the 
Delta. Thns the deity of the river Tlsta is sup- 
posed to be an old woman, Bftrhl Thakurani (‘the 
Old Lady’), and ‘is one of the common objects of 
worship ( Gramdevatd ) among the simple pagans of 
the vicinity 5 (Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India t 
iii. 361). 

‘Not satisfied,’ writes Wise (op. cit. 189), ‘with attributing a 
divine character to the rivers of their native land, the Hindus 
have peopled the waters themselves with animistic beings, who 
protect or destroy the unguarded boatmen.’ 

Such is Zindah GhazI, ‘the living destroyer of 
the infidel/ now a Muhammadan saint, hut evi- 
dently' a promoted animistic spirit (ib. 13 1). Like 
him is Plr Bhadr, whose home is at Chittagong. 
According to one legend, he is a deified Portuguese 
sailor who long ago reached the shore by clinging 
to a fragment of a wreck. His dargah, or ceno- 


taph, is regarded as the palladium of the city ; 
here lamps are lighted at night, and pilgrims from 
all parts of Bengal resort to his shrine in obedience 
to a vow, or to obtain the favour and intercession of 
the saint ; while Hindu fishermen regard him with 
as much awe as do the Muhammadans (ib. 141). 
The Mallah boatmen worship a water-god, Koila 
Baba, ‘ Father Charcoal/ described as an old grey- 
bearded personage, who as the ‘navvy of the 
Ganges’ (Gangdji kd Belddr) saps and swallows 
up whatever opposes the sacred stream. 

‘ Before casting a new net, or starting on a commercial ven- 
ture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of grain kneaded 
into balls, are offered to him ; and at the end of the ceremony 
one of the balls is placed on the edge of the water, another on 
the bow of the boat’ (ib. 847). 

The Patnl boatmen never enter on the work of a 
ferry without sacrificing a white goat to the river- 
goddess, Gangaji (ib. 358). Another water-goddess 
is Khala Kumari, ‘the Creek Maiden/ to whom 
fishermen offer the first-fruits of their labour (ib. 
393). The most mysterious of these water-deities 
of Bengal is Khwajah Khizr, who by one legend is 
identified with Zu’l-qarnain, ‘ he of the two horns/ 
or Alexander the Great, as described in the Qur’an, 
Sura xviii. Others connect him with the prophet 
Elias or Elijah. Whatever may he the real origin 
of his cultus, Khwajah Khizr is supposed to reside 
in the Indian rivers and seas, protecting mariners 
from shipwreck, and visible only to those who 
erform a forty days’ vigil on the river bank. In 
is honour a raft (herd) made of paper, ornamented 
with tinsel, the prow resembling a female face, 
with the erest and breast of a peacock, is set 
afloat at sunset on a support made of plantain 
stems, when its flickering lights give a picturesque 
aspect to the dark, flooded stream. The person 
launching the raft deposits on the hank some 
ginger, rice, and plantains, which are usually ap- 
propriated by some wretched beggar (ib. 12 f.). 
The basis of the rite, of which Frazer (GB 2 i ii. 87) 
has collected numerous examples, is possibly the 
expulsion of the spirits of evil by launching a raft 
or boat in a river or in the sea. 

12 . Worship of the powers of nature. — The per- 
sonification and adoration of the powers of nature 
are probably later in origin than the animistic 
beliefs which have up to this point been con- 
sidered. The most primitive objects of worship 
seem to be in Bengal purely local — the spirits of 
hill or rock, of the animals which attack the 
wood-cutter, of spring and stream, of all connected 
with man’s immediate wants or occupation. It is 
only at a later stage that he seems to be able to 
generalize and direct his attention to more distant 
owers and energies like those of the planetary 
odies. 

(a) Sun-worship. — Among the orthodox Hindus 
the sun (Surya or Graharaja, ‘ King of the planets’) 
has fallen from the high estate which he secured 
in Yedic times, and has now become a mere godling 
or minor god. He is, however, still worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and among the non-Aryan 
tribes of the southern hills. Temples have been 
erected in his honour, the most important of which 
are those at Kanarak, near Puri in Orissa, and at 
Gaya. 

‘The Gayatri, or sacred verse, which each Brahman must 
recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to him, and 
on that day many abstain from eating fish or flesh ; in some 
districts salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in the month 
of Karttik [October-November] are specially set aside for his 
worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in his 
honour, known as the Chhaj; Fuja, is held on the 6th day of the 
light half of Karttik, when the people gather at a river or pool 
and offer libations to the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony 
on the following morning. They also make offerings of white 
flowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, etc. 
Brahman priests are not employed, but an elderly member of 
the family, usually a female, conducts the worship’ (Gait, op. 
cit. i. 188). Even Muhammadans join in these ceremonies. 

Sun-worship prevails widely among the non* 
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Aryan tribes. The OrSons (wh. see) identify him 
with Dharmesh, their supreme deity, as do the 
Mundas, Bhumij, and Hos, who worship him with 
offerings of fowls and spirits, and swear by his 
name. The Haris of Birbhum sacrifice a goat to 
him on some Sunday in spring, and, strictly in 
accordance with the animistic conception, he is, in 
Rajshahl, provided with a female consort, Chhat- 
mata, ‘the mother of the sixth day rite 5 ; that is 
to say, his festal day, when women make offerings 
at his shrine. 

(b) Moon -worship. — Though all Hindu cere- 
monies are regulated by the rising or setting, the 
waxing or waning of the moon, its worship is much 
less general than that of the sun. Soma in Bengal 
is represented by a figure of a white man sitting 
on a water-lily and drawn by ten horses. "With 
Ms right hand, he gives a blessing, and in the 
other he holds a club (Ward, Hindoos , iL 72). His 
cult is common among the non- Ary an tribes. For 
instance, the Kharrias offer to him a black cock 
under the name of Jyolo Bubo ; the Bin j Mas wor- 
ship him as Nind Bonga ; the Mundas as Chando 
Omal. The Munda legend tells* how on one 
occasion the moon deceived the sun, her husband, 

. and in Ms anger he cut her in two ; but he after- 
wards repented of his wrath, and allows her at 
times to shine forth in full beauty amidst her 
daughters, the stars (Kisley, op. cit . i. 468, 136; 
Dalton, op. cit. 186). The curious rite of expulsion 
of evil by flinging brickbats at the house of the 
person afflicted by it is in Bihar connected with 
moon-worship. But it is probable that this is 
merely a suggestion of periodicity in the observ- 
ance, and it is rather to be compared with the 
numerous cases in India and elsewhere, when rail- 
ing at women, stone-throwing, and mock fights, 
especially in connexion with spring customs, are 
regarded as modes of promoting the fertility of 
the crops by the expulsion of the influences which 
cause injury to them (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 266 f. ). 
As in many other places, the moon is regarded as 
the deity who presides over crops, heals wounds, 
and cures diseases, especially those of the eye 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 189; Frazer, GB 2 ii. 154 ff.). It 
is a favourite object of worship with women, but 
in Bengal no fixed dates are appointed for these 
observances. 

(c) Planet -worship. — Of the' planets the most 
regarded is Sani, or Saturn. 

* He is much dreaded and is carefully propitiated, either on 
Saturdays or on particular occasions when astrological calcula- 
tions indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared. 
He has no image, but is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with water. A seat is placed in front of it, and on it are laid 
five fruits and five flowers. A Brahman priest officiates at the 
ceremony, and the pra&ad, or offering, which consists of a sort 
of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar, and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths 
carefully before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive 
while the ceremony is in progress, he must wait till it is con- 
cluded, and eat a share of the praSad, otherwise he will incur 
the godling’s displeasure * (Gait, op. cit. i. 189 f.). 

The rule that the sacrifice is to be consumed at 
once in the presence, as it were, of the deity, is 
probably based on the fear that the sacred food 
might be profaned if it were carried outside the 
sanctuary (W. R. Smith, 282 ; Frazer, Pausanias, 
iii. 240). Every one present is required to share 
in consuming the offering, In other words, he 
must seek communion with the deity by eating 
part of the sacred meal. 

Rahu, ‘the looser, 5 or ‘the seizer, 5 is the demon 
who causes eclipses hy devouring the moon for a 
time. He must be scared by music or noise, or by 
bathing at a holy place during the eclipse. Rahu 
has now become the special deity of two menial 
tribes, the Dosadhs and the Dhangars, who 
worship him by walking through a pit filled 
with hot cinders. One of the tribal priests, be- 
coming possessed by the god walks through the 


fire, and, it is said, escapes injury. Connected 
with this is another function, in which a ladder is 
made of wood, the rungs shaped in the form of a 
sword-blade, up which the priest has to climb, and 
decapitate a wnite cock tied to the summit of the 
ladder. A fowl of this colour is the appropriate 
offering to the sun-god. The object of the rite 
appears to be, by a form of symbolic or sympathetic 
magic, to propitiate the deities who control the 
rain and the harvests (PB i. 19 f.). 

13. Earth-worship. — (a) The benign mother. 

The earth-deity, impersonated as a goddess, has 
a twofold aspect — on the one hand benignant, on 
the other malignant. On her benevolent side she 
is regarded as the mother of all living things and 
the giver of food. In this province she is known 
as BhudevI, ‘ earth-goddess 5 ; DhartI Mai, ‘ Mother 
Earth 5 ; or Basundhara, ‘wealth-hearer 5 ; Amba- 
bachi, and Basumati Thakurani. Pious Hindus 
say a prayer to her on waking in the early morn- 
ing ; the dying man and the mother in parturition 
are laid upon her breast ; when a calf is bom the 
herdsman lets the first drop of milk from the cow's 
udder fall on the ground. 

‘ On the first day of the month Asaph (June-Jnly) she is 
supposed to menstruate, and there is an entire cessation of 
all ploughing, sowing, and other agricultural operations, and 
widows refrain from eating cooked rice. On the fourth day the 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu 
idea that a woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes 
on the fourth day. A stone, taken to represent the goddess, is 
placed erect on the ground, and the top of it is painted with 
vermilion. The housewife bathes it with turmeric water, and a 
betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. The stone is 
then bedecked with flowers, and offerings of milk, plantains, 
etc., are made * (Gait, op. cit . i. 189). The smearing of the stone 
with vermilion indicates a reminiscence of an older rite of 
blood-sacrifice. 

As will be shown in connexion with the Dravidian 
religion, the popular idea regarding the Earth 
is that her fertility periodically diminishes, and 
must be restored by various methods, the most 
common of which is blood-sacrifice. Among the 
Kandhs (wh. see) the victim was a human being, 
and fragments of the flesh of the victim were 
scattered or buried in the fields to renew the 
strength of the earth-spirit. In other places it is 
supposed that the same result will be attained hy 
the annual symbolic marriage of the earth-god- 
dess, and she is accordingly provided with a male 
consort, who is often the head of the grama-devata, 
or guardian gods of the village. In Western Ben- 
gal tMs god is usually known as Khetrpal, ‘ earth- 
guardian, 5 or Bhumiya, ‘earth-deity 5 (see Dra- 
YIDIANS). 

(5) The earth-goddess in her malignant form.— 
But though the earth-goddess is usually regarded 
as benevolent, she has a ehthonic or malignant 
side to her character. While she is regarded as the 
village guardian, and protects the folk and their 
cattle from disease, yet, with the curious incon- 
sistency wMch characterizes cults of this amor- 
phous kind, she is believed to be the causer of 
epidemics, especially those of a sudden, unexpected, 
or unaccountable kind, such as cholera or small- 
pox. In tMs malignant manifestation the univer- 
sal earth-mother is the prototype, and probably the 
primitive form of the destructive goddess in her 
manifold forms— Kali, Devi, Durga, and number- 
less others of the same kind. Her functions, 
again, as the causer and at the same time the 
averter of disease, have become divided into depart- 
ments, and special maladies have been placed in 
charge of one or other of her various manifesta- 
tions. W e thus reach the beginnings of a pantheon, 
when each department of human activity is super- 
intended hy a special deity. This result may have 
been reached in Bengal by one of two ways : either 
the local earth-goddess of a particular locality 
gains a reputation by remarkable cures being 
worked at her shrine, and she is accordingly en- 
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trusted with the healing of a special class of 
maladies; or it may mark the aggregation of 
several septs to form a tribe, when, for the sake 
of convenience, the functions of the deities, once 
separate but now revered in common, are dis- 
criminated. 

(c) The small-pox goddess . — The small-pox deity, 
Sitala, ‘ she that loves coolness/ so called euphem- 
istically in relation to the fever which accompanies 
the malady, is also known as Basanti Burhi 
(‘the old lady of spring 3 ), or Basanti Chandi 
(‘the cruel spring-goddess 3 ), probably because 
epidemics are most usual at this season. She, by 
a further differentiation of function, is now one of 
seven sisters, the enumeration of whom differs in 
various parts of the Province. Of those usually 
named, Kankar Mata is the most dreaded, but 
happily her attacks are rare ; Phulmata and Pan- 
sahl Mata attack children under the age of seven, 
Bad! Mata those between seven and fifteen, Gnl- 
salia Mata those of any age. Sitala and her six 
sisters are often represented by seven balls of clay 
placed in a line in a shed erected outside the 
village site, where sweetmeats and flowers are 
offered. In times of emergency the higher castes 
sacrifice goats or pigeons, and the menials pigs.* 
In cases of severe epidemics even the higher castes 
offer swine to the seven sisters; but the wor- 
shippers, who are usually women, employ men of 
some low caste to perform the actual sacrifice. 

The collective worship of the sisters is usually 
subordinated to that of Sitala, their leader, who is 
often represented as a naked woman, painted red 
and mounted on an ass, with a bundle of broom- 
sticks in one hand with which she sweeps away 
the disease, an earthen pot under her left arm, and 
a winnowing fan upon her head. But her image 
sometimes assumes more grotesque forms. 

* Sometimes the image is a piece of wood or stone with a 
human face carved on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and 
studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in imitation 
of the pustules of the disease. In Jessore and Noakhali she 
takes the form assigned to her in the PurcL^as of a white figure 
in a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Ghamparan she 
is represented by an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regarded 
by the Pods, not merely as the goddess of small-pox, but as their 
main deity ; and if a person is carried off by a tiger, or his crops 
are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought it is because he has 
incurred the displeasure of the goddess * (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). 

This appears to show that the limitation of the 
goddess to superintend disease is a later concep- 
tion. Elsewhere she is worshipped only when 
epidemics of small-pox, measles, or cholera break 
out, or when children are inoculated ox vaccinated. 
Sometimes the image is kept in a temple ; some- 
times it is in charge of priests drawn from the 
lowest castes. But when the higher castes worship 
her they perform the service with the aid of a 
Brahman (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). Her priest is very 
often selected from the Mall, or gardener caste, 
and his treatment of the disease, which consists in 
fanning the patient with a branch of the sacred 
mm tree ( azadirachta indica), bathing the image 
of the goddess to alleviate the fever, and mumbling 
spells of various kinds, has been fully described by 
Wise {op. cit. 343 f.). 

(d) The cholera-go ddess. — Akin to Sitala is the 
goddess of cholera, Ola Blbi, ‘ lady of the flux/ or 
Ola Chandi, ‘ the cruel one/ She is, according to 
Gait (op. dt. i. 193), sometimes represented as 
wearing a gown and mounted on a horse, but 
usually her emblem is an earthen pot placed under 
a nlm tree. Her priest is generally drawn from 
the lower castes, and her favourite offering is a 
goat. 

(e) Other deities of disease . — Besides the deities 

* With this pig-sacrifice may be compared the pig of purifica- 
tion at the Greek Thesmophoria (Frazer, Pausanias , iii. 296; 
J, E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Mel . 1621). Women in 
Greece and elsewhere were often specially selected to offer 
■acrifice (Frazer, op. cit. iii. 693, iv, 137). 


of disease already enumerated, there are many 
others, which illustrate the development of Indian 
polytheism from an animistic substratum. Like 

a male consort. &itafk herself is attended by her 
male counterpart, Ghantakarana, ‘ he who has ears 
as broad as a bell/ or ‘ he who wears bells in bis 
ears. 3 In the Himalayas he is supposed to possess 
great personal attractions, is worshipped under the 
emblem of a water- jar as the healer of cutaneous 
disease, and is a gatekeeper, or, in other words, 
a minor god on Ms promotion to a seat in the 
orthodox pantheon (PR i. 131). Fever is provided 
with a special godling, Jwara Narayan, and the 
cholera-goddess, Ola-Bibl, has kindred deities of 
the same kind, the Jogini of Orissa, and Did! 
Jhakurani of Bardwan. The Raj bans! caste have 
in Chitan Thakrim a special deity who removes 
barrenness in women. Kali, again, ‘ the de- 
stroyer/ develops in her benignant aspect into 
Rakshya Kali, ‘the protectrix/ who, while she 
brings disease, also repels it. 

14. Animal-worship.-— It is difficult to determine 
how far animal- worship in Bengal is connected with 
totemism, of which there is some evidence (see 
below, § 28), and how far it is merely a develop- 
ment of Animism. Here it is practically identical 
with the cult as it prevails throughout Northern 
India. 

(a) Worship of the cow. — In Eastern Bengal the 
cow receives divine honours at least twice a year, 
on the first day of Baisakh (April-May), and on 
the second day of the moon in Jyeshtha (May- 
June). The custom is similar to that of the 
Baisakh Bihu, or cattle-feast of Assam, in which 
on the first day the cattle are rubbed with oil and 
turmeric, and bathed in rivers and tanks ; on the 
second day the owners prepare a feast, invite their 
neighbours and friends, and wear new clothes. 
The remaining five days of the festival, which since 
the Vaishnava reformation has become associated 
with the cult of Kr§na, are spent by men and 
women in dancing, heating of drums, and the 
singing of amorous and wanton songs (Calcutta 
Review , xxi. 413). The animal, of course, is every- 
where protected by a most efficient tabu; and 
serious penance, such as marching up one bank of 
the Ganges from the ocean as far as Hardwar, 
where the river leaves the hills, and returning 
eastward along the opposite hank, is imposed on 
any one who slays the sacred beast even by mis- 
adventure. But this respect for cows does not 
prevent neglect, starvation, and wanton cruelty. 
Among Aryans the regard for the cow is compara- 
tively modem. In the Yedas we find instances 
of cow -sacrifice and beef -eating (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo- Aryans, i. 354 ff. ). It does not extend 
to the non- Aryan tribes, and it seems to have arisen 
at a stage of culture higher than that to which 
most of them have attained, when permanent culti- 
vation finally takes the place of the rude methods 
of periodically burning down patches of jungle, 
and sowing the seeds, which is the habit still 
pursued by the less advanced tribes. Among the 
half-Hinduized Gonds the sacrifice of a cow is part 
of the funeral rites, being probably connected with 
the death-feast wMch the departed soul is believed 
to share with the survivors. After the cremation 
of the corpse the ashes are buried and covered with 
a large slab of stone, and the tail of the victim is 
attached to tMs as a sign that the obsequies of the 
deceased have been decently performed.^ The pre- 
judice against the use of milk, which is regarded 
as a foul secretion, is characteristic of the Indo- 
Chinese races ; hut it is also found among the 
Kols and the Kandhs of Gan jam (Dalton, op. dt. 
283 ; Maltby-Leman, Marniai of Ganjam, 69). 

(b) Other sacred animals . — The monkey is a 
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sacred beast, particularly that variety known as 
the Langur (Semnopithecus entellus ), which is 
identified with the monkey-god, Hamunan. The 
common Hindu theory that the beast is worshipped 
as the representative of the demigod or hero who 
assisted Kama in his wars with Havana to recover 
his ravished wife, Sits, is obviously a late inven- 
tion. The worship of the human-like animal was 
more primitive than the legend by which it is 
now explained, and may have been independently 
adopted by the Aryan as well as by the non-Aryan 
races. Among the latter the aboriginal Savaras of 
Shahabad make images of him which differ from 
the orthodox Hindu type; and the Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar revere him under the title of Blr, that 
is, Vira or Mahavlra, ‘ great hero * (Buchanan, op. 
cit A. 467; Dalton, op. cit. 140, 147). In Western 
Bengal the first duty of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Hanuman, which is kept duly 
decorated with daubs of vermilion. He is regarded 
as typifying the virile element, and thus, as tne pro- 
tector of crops and cattle, is conceived to stand to 
the Earth-Mother in the relation of consort. Even 
the Macacus , the common monkey, is protected 
though he is exceedingly mischievous. It is be 
lieved. that no one can live where a monkey has 
met his death, and his bones are so unlucky that a 
special class of exorcists in Bihar find their occupa- 
tion in ascertaining that such bones do not pollute 
the ground on which a new house is about to be 
erected (Buchanan, op. cit. ii. 1411). According 
to one tradition, the monkey is known as Pavan Tea 
put , ‘son of the wind,’ a belief accepted by the 
Bhuiyas of Singhbhum, who revere him and call 
themselves Pavanbans, ‘the wind children/ to the 
resent day. The same belief prevails among the 
sher castes of Eastern Bengal, who invoke him in 
a calm, instead of whistling as the British tar does 
(Wise, op. cit. 137). 

The tiger among the forest tribes is naturally 
supposed to represent the evil spirit of the woods, 
and the fear which he causes leads to reverence 
and propitiation. _ As Banraja, ‘ lord of the jungle/ 
he is the chief object of worship among the Ki sans 
and Santals. The former will not 1ml him, and 
believe that in return for their devotion he will 
spare a tribesman (Dalton, op. cit. 132). The 
Santals, especially those who have suffered loss 
from his attacks, adore him. When a Santal is 
carried off by the beast, the head of the family 
deems it necessary to propitiate the Bagh Bhut, or 
* tiger devil/ Samuells gives a curious account of 
a shamanistic rite among the Gonds, in which two 
men possessed of the spirit of* Baghlsvar, ‘the 
tiger lord/ fell ravenously upon a bleating kid, and 
tore it with their teeth till it expired (Dalton, op. 
cit. 280). The baghaut , or shrine erected on the 
spot where a tiger has killed a man, is regarded as 
a place where offerings of propitiation should be 
made. Every passer-by adds a stone to the cairn, 
and wood-cutters light a lamp or make an oblation 
to appease the angry bhut, or spirit of the man 
who was slain. 

15. The patron deities of the village.— The 
deities who nave been enumerated are those con- 
nected with the clearing of the forest and the 
beginnings of an agricultural life. When the 
village has. been founded and farming becomes 
well established, another form of worship to a 
large extent replaces beliefs of this kind. This is 
the cult of the Grair a-devata or Gramya-devata, 
the tutelary deities if the village, who preside 
over the welfare of ti 3 community. These deities 
differ from the jungl| fc idlings inasmuch as, for the 
most part, they are jf S ply local and attached to a 
single village. Tho; M whose range is wider than 
the village boundari ft leem usually to be akin to 
the jungle spirits. I If is. one of this class. Dhnl&f 


Chand, inhabits a sacred grove where rags are tied 
to the branches to secure the birth of children, and 
people make obeisance whenever they pass her 
abode. Another, Bana Durga, in Mymensingh, is 
worshipped on behalf of children; sacrifices of 
pigeons or goats are made to her, and the flesh is 
eaten by people of low caste (Gait, op. cit . i. 200). 
Again, it sometimes happens that one of these 
village-deities acquires a reputation for curing 
disease or procuring other benefits for its wor- 
shippers. It thus becomes known beyond its own 
special area ; a cult is started ; a temple is built ; 
and, finally, the place becomes the resort of pil- 
grims. This was probably the origin of famous 
shrines, like that of Kali at Kalighat, near Cal- 
cutta, — the Kalkattewali Kali, as she is called, — a 
well-known deity throughout Northern India ; or, 
again, the village may develop into a town or city, 
and the Grama-devata becomes its guardian, as has 
been the case with Patanadevi or Patanisvari, the 
protecting goddess of the city of Patna. The 
Brahmans who have taken up her cult no longer 
recognize her as a Grama-devata, and assert that 
she is one form of the spouse of Siva (Buchanan, 
op. cit . i. 191). 

16. The village shrine. — The shrine of these 
village-gods is rarely of more pretensions than a 
pile of stones set up under the village tree, which 
is often one of the species regarded as sacred. 
Sometimes there is no visible representation of the 
deity beyond a stone or mound. Occasionally a 
bell is provided which the worshipper rings to 
announce his presence to the god, who may he 
sleeping or on a journey. In Hooghly an earthen 
pot filled with water, with a mango twig placed on 
the top, the whole covered with a piece of white 
cloth, represents the deity. In some cases the 
common worship on behalf of the village is done 
by the headman ; sometimes the priest is drawn 
from one of the lowest castes ; and, even in those 
villages in which persons of high caste reside, the 
business of controlling and propitiating the local 
spirits is left in charge of a hedge priest, because 
he, being regarded as one of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, is supposed to understand the ways of 
the village-gods better than any newcomer. For 
the same reason, the uncanny duty of watching the 
fields at night is entrusted to the menial castes, 
who are supposed to understand how to control the 
spirits which walk in the darkness. The offerings 
at the village shrine consist usually of the fruits of 
the earth, milk or spirituous liquor, food cooked or 
uncooked ; but in cases of special emergency, goats 
or pigeons or pigs are sacrificed. The offerings 
are generally taken and consumed by the wor- 
shipper and his family, except the head, which was 
probably the god’s share, and is appropriated by 
the officiant after he has let a few drops of blood 
from it fall upon the altar. 

17. Titles of the Grama-devata. — Among the 
jungle tribes, where the cult is in its most primi- 
tive phase, the term Grama-devata has, as we 
might expect, an uncertain connotation. It is not 
limited to the actual village-deities, but is extended 
to the tribal gods of forest or mountain, like Marang 
Burn of the Santals, Thanpati of the Savaras, 
Juangs, Baurls, and Bagdls, Saraa Burhi of the 
Oraons, and Duar Pahar or Dura of the Cheros 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 200). As settled life progresses, 
these deities gradually merge in the village 
pantheon. In the plain country the titles of the 
Grama-devata are legion. Buchanan (op. cit. ii. 
131) gives a long list of those worshipped in the 
District of Bhagalpur ; but he illustrates the un- 
certain character of the cult by classing Siva and 
Kali as Grama-devatas. This, no doubt, was the 
primitive conception ; but these have now become 
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local village-godlings. In Bhagalpur, Buchanan 
states, one of the most common of these deities 
is Bishahari, who controls snakes; Siddhesvarl, 
ChandT, and Mahamaya are not very common, 
while* he saw no shrine in honour of Sltala. He 
mentions also that a very common village-god was 
Dubebhayharan, the ghost of a Brahman who, 
to revenge a wrong which he had sustained, com- 
mitted suicide (see below, § 25 ). Wise {op. cit. 
133 ff.), among the most ^popular of the Grama- 
devata worshipped in Eastern Bengal, names 
Burha-Btirhl, the androgynous form of the Earth- 
deity ; Panehananda, who preserves children from 
sickness; Aranya or Jamal Sashthi, the favourite 
goddess of Bengali women, who ensures the health 
of children, ana cures barrenness ; Siddhesvarl and 
Vriddhe£varl, who are now regarded by Brahmans 
as 4 parts ’ {ath&a) of Durga ; in other words, these 
have now taken their place among the greater 
gods. 

18 . Promotion of the Grama-devata to higher 
rank. — The mode by which these deities are pro- 
moted will be considered in connexion with the 
Dravidians (wh. see). But a few instances of the 
fact may be given from Bengal. ThakuranI Mai, 
whom Dalton {op, cit. 147, 149) calls ‘the blood- 
thirsty goddess 3 of the Bhuiyas, has now become 
a form of Durga or Kali, and in Singhbhum and 
Lohardaga is served by a Bhuiya priest with sacri- 
fices of goats and sheep, the flesh of which he shares 
with the worshippers. The Birhors now call the 
piece of wood which they worship Mahamaya, who 
is supposed to be the daughter of the Hindu Devi ; 
and a trident painted red is worshipped as the 
monkey-god, Hanuman, who is believed to be an 
officer of Devi {ib. 220). The Kadars of Bhagalpur 
and the Santa! Parganas worship animistic gods, 
but, 

‘if questioned about their religion, will reply that they are 
Hindus, and will talk vaguely about ParameSwar, Mahadeo, and 
Vishnu, as if they lived in the very odour of orthodoxy instead 
of being-, as in fact they are, wholly outside of the Brahmanical 
system. To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step 
towards that insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism 
which takes the place of the formal and open conversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thing is to 
set up Brahmans whose influence, furthered by a variety of 
social forces, gradually deposes the tribal gods, transforms them 
into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular 
Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that well-known 
principle, or relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity 
as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is an 
influential one, and its leading men hold land, they give them- 
selves brevet rank as Rajputs ’ (Risley, op. cit. i. 369). 

19 . Development of Animism into Hinduism. — 
In Bengal, perhaps more clearly than in any other 
part of Northern India, it is possible to trace the 
stages by which people in the animistic stage 
of belief are promoted, if this phrase accurately 
expresses the fact, into Hinduism. It is very diffi- 
cult, as we have seen, to find a purely animistic 
tribe in the plains. The degraded Siidras of Orissa 
seem to recognize none of the regular Hindu gods. 
They worship an animistic goddess of their own, 
Pancha-khanda, ‘she of the five swords , 3 with 
offerings of he-goats, fowls, and rice, which are 
consumed by the performers of the sacrifice. The 
headman officiates at all acts of public worship ; 
they have no Brahmans, and perform no kraddha , or 
mind-rite, for the dead (Risley, op. cit. ii. 267 f.). 
But even the Dorns (wh. see), the lowest menials of 
the plains, worship, at least in name, the regular 
Hindu deities, such as Radha, Krsna, Kali, and 
Narayan {ib. i. 246), the explanation being that 
they have been for ages helots in the service of 
Hindu masters, whose religion they naturally 
imitate. Sometimes, again, it is found that, while 
one part of a tribe has to some indefinite extent 
adopted the Hindu religion, another division re- 
mains animistic. Among the Bhumij, while the 
well-to-do tenants employ Brahmans as their 


family priests and worship the Mother-goddess 
under the forms of Kali or Mahamaya, the mass 
of the tribe reveres the Sun as Sing-bonga or 
Dharama, and worships a host of minor gods of 
the animistic class (Risley, op. cit. i. 124). The 
same is the case with the Bmjhias, Birhors, and 
Cheros {ib. i. 136, 138, 202 ). The Koiri and Kurml 
tribes furnish examples of people whose religion 
obviously depends upon their environment. That 
portion of these tribes which still occupies the 
animistic area of Chota Nagpur continues the 
worship of the non- Aryan deities, while those who 
have migrated to the plains in Bihar have come 
almost completely under Hindu influence {ib. i. 
503, 534). 

20 . Development of the tribal priesthood.— This 
process of evolution is clearly shown by the char- 
acter of the priesthood. The Korwas, according 
to Dalton {op. cit. 229), have no priests, because, 
as he asserts, they have no gods, their worship 
being entirely confined to that of the manes of 
their ancestors — a rite which must necessarily be 

E erformed by the head of the family. Elsewhere, 
owever, they employ baigds , or tribal priests. 
The same is the case with the Mai Paharias, 
among whom the head of the household performs 
all religious and ceremonial observances. These 
people are, however, on the road to promotion, 
because they hold Brahmans in some degree of 
honour, and presents are given to them on festal 
occasions (Risley, op. cit . ii 71). The Baurls of 
Western Bengal appoint as their priests men of 
their own caste, termed lava or degharid, some of 
whom hold patches of land rent-free or at a 
nominal rent as remuneration for their services; 
but the tribe in Eastern Bengal employs a low 
class of Brahmans {ib. i. 81). One section of the 
Dorns appoints the son of the dead man’s sister or 
of his female cousin to perform the obsequial rites, 
and to recite the appropriate sacred verses ( mantra ) 
at the funeral. For these services he receives a 
fee when the inheritance comes to be divided. 
This has been supposed to be a survival of the 
primitive rule by which kinship is traced through 
the female. No other indications of an extinct 
custom of female kinship are now traceable among 
these people, and the fact that in Western Bengal 
the eldest son on the division of the inheritance 
gets an extra share seems to show that kinship 
through males must have been in force for a long 
period {ib. i. 245). This custom, however, seems 
to have been at one time widely spread among 
many of the North Indian tribes. The Khasls and 
Garos of Assam still trace succession through the 
female; so do the Haris, Pasis, and Tantis of 
Bihar ; forest tribes in the United Provinces, like 


the Bhuiyars and the Kols, and even, according 
to Wise, the Mithila and Sarvaria groups of 
Brahmans, who recognize the sister’s son as family 
priest (Risley, Census of India Hep. 1901, i. 448 ; 
Wise, op. cit. 127 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
95, iii. 309 ; Dalton, op. cit. 63). 

The next stage is reached among those tribes 
which employ Brahmans only for special functions, 
and perform their ordinary religious rites through 
the agency of their own kinsmen. The Bhand&rl, 
or barber caste of Orissa, perform the service of 


the orthodox gods through Brahmans, who are 
received on equal terms by other members of the 
sacred order; but the worship of the village 
goddess, Gram-devatl, is done by the head of the 
household (Risley, Tribes, i. 93 1). In the same 
way the Binds and Cheros of Bihar, who have 
copied with more or less accuracy the external 
observances of Brahmanism, employ Brahmans in 
the worship of the higher gods, while the house- 
hold worship of the local deities is done by the 
men of the family, or by a baigd, or hedge priest. 
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drawn from one of the non-Aryan tribes ( ib . i. 
132, 202). Even a caste like the Kandtis, or grain- 
parchers of Bihar and Bengal, who pretend to a 
high standard of orthodoxy, worship the godling 
Goraiya in a fashion which is hardly in keeping 
with their high social position. 

* A lump of clay is set up outside the house to represent the 
deity, a Dosadh (wh. see) officiates as priest, and the victim is 
a pig which is bought for a price from the Dosadh, slain by 
him at the instance of the Kandu worshippers, and then eaten 
by the family of the priest * (ib. i. 4X6). 

Finally, some tribes who do employ Brahmans 
for all religious services and family ceremonies 
are unable to secure the services of the highest 
groups of the priestly order, and are forced to 
content themselves with those of lower rank. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Bhakat Oraons, — 
a branch of the great non- Aryan tribe which is 
now gradually adopting the Hindu religion and 
its rites, — Brahmans deign to offer their services 
as gurus , or spiritual guides, hut refuse to officiate 
as their priests. The sacrifice is accordingly done 
by any influential member of the tribe who happens 
to be acquainted with the ritual. In their marriages 
they try to imitate the Hindu ceremony; the 
priest, however, is not a Brahman, but a tribesman 
(ib. i. 91). The Koirxs, a cultivating tribe of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, profess to be orthodox Hindus ; 
but their orthodoxy, as we have already seen 
(above, § 19), seems to vary with locality, and 
may be estimated by the degree of consideration 
accorded to their Brahmans and by the nature of 
their local gods. In Chota Nagpur those Brahmans 
who serve them as priests are not received on equal 
terms by other Brahmans ; and among their mmor 
gods we find non- Aryan deities, like Marang Buru 
and Bar Pahari, side by side with Hindu gods, 
or rather perhaps aboriginal gods invested with 
Hindu titles, like Paramesvari and Hanuman. 
Mounds of dried clay representing these are found 
in every house ; and there is often a larger mound 
under a sacred tree which is dedicated to the 
entire group of deities (Dalton, op. cit 321 ; Bisley, 
op. cit. i. 503). 

ax. Bhuta-worship. — Another form of worship 
which illustrates the transition from Animism to 
Brahmanism is that of Bhiitas, which prevails 
more or less among all classes of the population 
of Bengal, from the non- Aryan tribes up to those 
who have accepted the beliefs of Hinduism. 
The term bhut, or bhuta , meaning in Sanskrit 
‘formed* or * created,' is in the earlier sacred 
literature applied to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deities. . Siva himself is called Bhutlsvara, 
or ‘Lord of spirits.' But the name is now popu- 
larly applied to a malignant evil spirit, properly 
the ghost of a man who has died a violent death, 
either by accident, suicide, or capital p unis hment. 
The malignancy of such a spirit is increased if he 
has been denied proper funeral rites. In Bengal, 
according to Wise (op. cit. 131 f.), such spirits are 
most numerous in forest tracts where lofty trees 
afford shade and silence, or in the sombre valleys 
of hilly districts, where the original clearers of 
the jungle were exposed to many forms of violent 
death. Some, again, dwell in ancient trees, others 
in cities, in ruined temples, graveyards, cremation 
grounds, or dry wells. 

. ‘They are met with on the arid treeless plain, the flooded 
river, and the lonely forest glade. The timid recognize their 
cry in the hooting of the owl, the howling of the jackal, the 
yelp of the village cur, and the whistle of the plover. One 
kind of demon, sedentary in its habits, attaches itself to a 
village, another to a household ; some inflict plagues, others 
blight the opening bud, or convulse the newborn babe. The 
Bengali sees m every accident the work of evil spirits, and his 
longing desire is to obtain some means of counteracting their 
influence. The women are naturally the chief adherents of 
this superstition, and while engaged in the most commonplace 
work are ever watchful against the entrance of a devil’ (Wise, 
op. cit. 131). 

If the rice be mildewed, if wild rice or weeds 


appear in the paddy fields, or murrain among the 
herds, if hail strikes the green crops, or the 
weevil spoils the mangoes— all these are the work 
of those malignant spirits. Many means are 
adopted to overcome their dangerous influence. 
Some Brahmans, not those of the highest class, 
supply magical formulae (mantra); Musalman 
teachers prepare copper amulets, each containing 
a sentence from the Qur’an ; the wandering 
Bairagi furnishes charms, such as a bone, tooth, 
or scale of a fish, a seed, or a fragment of wood. 

22. The evil eye.— Closely allied to beliefs of 
this class is the evil eye superstition. To avert 
this danger the field or garden is protected by a 
black pot painted with a white cross or the mystic 
symbol, the swastika. See Evil Eye. 

23. Disease exorcism. — Disease, in particular, 
is seldom supposed to he the result of natural 
causes ; it is almost invariably ascribed to bhutas , 
or evil spirits. 

‘ Even an educated gentleman, acting under female dictation, 
calls in the aid of magicians to cast out the devil haunting his 
house, or tormenting his child. Infants and pregnant women 
are especially subject to the malign influence of a Bhuta ; but 
all convulsive diseases, the delirium of fever, and raving mad- 
ness, are referred to possession by an evil spirit ’ (Wise, op. cit. 
132). 

In such cases, the ojhd, or exorcist, takes the place 
of the kabiraj , or physician, and magic the place 
of medicine. Beliefs of this kind are common 
throughout the Dravidian area. One form of this 
belief to which there is no exact parallel in other 
parts of India — the propitiation of Ghentu, the 
spirit which presides over itch — may be given as 
an example. A broken earthenware pot, its 
bottom blackened by constant use in cooking, 
daubed white with lime interspersed with a few 
streaks of turmeric, a branch or two of the ghentu 
plant ( Clerodendron infortunatum) used as a 
febrifuge and anthelmintic, and, last though not 
least, a broomstick of palmyra or coco-nut tree, 
represent the evil spirit. The mistress of the 
family in whose house the malady appears acts as 
priestess. A few doggerel verses are recited, the 
pot is broken into fragments, and these are 
collected by the children, who sing songs about the 
itch-god. This rite is believed to be effective in 
removing the disease ( Calcutta Review, xviii. 68). 

24. Shamanism. — Bites like these, with the 
object of expelling disease or other evils caused 
by malignant spirits, are often accompanied by a 
form of shamanism, in which the officiant becomes 
possessed by the deity which he has invoked, and, 
letting his hair loose, falls into a frenzy of religious 
excitement, in the course of which he pours forth 
incoherent cries which are believed to be oracular. 
This form of frenzy often appears among non- 
Aryan races like the Santals. Their baiga, or 
priest, assembles the people to assist him in the 
invocation. 

‘Musical instruments are produced, dancing commences, 
and the invocation to the spirits is chanted until one or more 
of the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the 
eyes and involuntary spasmodic action of the muscles. The 
affection appears contagious, and old women and others who 
have not been dancing become influenced by it in a manner 
that is horrible to contemplate. Captain Samuells, who 
frequently witnessed the incantation, is confident that no 
deception whatever is practised. ... “The affection,” says 
Captain Samuells, “comes on like a fit of ague, lasting some- 
times for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person 
writhing and trembling with intense violence, especially at the 
commencement of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spring 
from the ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, 
all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is supposed to be quite 
unconscious, and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under 
the feet of the dancers, without sustaining injury from the heat 
or the pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, and is 
followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and knees on 
the ground and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the 
head shakes violently, while from the mouth issues a hissing 
or gurgling noise. The patient next evincing an inclination to 
stand on his legs, the bystanders assist him and place a stick 
in his hands, with the aid of which he hops about, the spas* 
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modic action of the body still continuing, and the head 
performing by jerks a fatiguing circular movement.” The 
Baiga is then supposed to identify the spirit which has 
possessed the patient. He implores it to desist, and by degrees, 
after being anointed with butter, the patient becomes calm and 
conscious, and when restored to his normal state is said to feel 
no fatigue or other ill effects from the attack 1 (Dalton, op. cit. 
232 £.), 

In Eastern Bengal the shaman prepares for the 
performance by fasting * for a whole day, drinking 
or smoking intoxicating preparations of the hemp- 
plant, and quaffing the freshly-drawn blood of a 
goat or other animal sacrificed on the occasion. 
Practices such as these are found among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in that part of the 
Province (Wise, op. cit . 128). 

25. Worship of individual bhutas. — Besides 
the general worship of evil spirits, some members 
of this class are worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
because they are specially feared. Such spirits 
are usually malignant on account of the tragical 
circumstances of their death. 

(a) Deified Brahmans . — Many of this kind of 
evil spirits are deified Brahmans. Such is Harsu 
P§,nre, or Harsu Baba, the ^ local godling of 
Chayanpur, near Sasaram, in the Shahabad 
district. He is of the class known as Brahm, 
Barham, or Brahman ghosts. He was, according 
to the current legend, one of the Kanauiiya 
division of Brahmans, and family priest of Baja 
Salivahana, the ruler of that country. The Ban! 
disliked the Brahman, and induced her husband 
to believe that the priest was conspiring to deprive 
him of his kingdom. Accordingly the Baja caused 
the house of the Brahman to be demolished, and 
resumed the lands which he had previously con- 
ferred upon him. The enraged Brahman did 
dharnd f in other words, fasted till he died of 
starvation at the gate of the palace. So he 
became a Brahm, and is now worshipped with the 
fire-sacrifice ( haoma ) and offerings of Brahmanical 
cords. If any one obtains his desire through 
Harsu’s intercession, he makes an offering of a 

f olden cord, and feeds Brahmans in his honour. 

[ar^u’s speciality is, if rightly approached, _ to 
cure disease by expelling the evil spirits to which 
it is due. His worship is rapidly spreading 
beyond Bengal westward into the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces {PR i. 191 f. ). 
Deified spirits of this class are very common. 
They are sometimes represented by a headless 
trunk, with an eye staring from the breast ,* they 
inhabit large trees on the banks of rivers or in 
some lonely place, whence they throw stones at 
belated travellers, and lead them astray on dark 
nights. Woe betide the unfortunate person who 

f ives one of them cause of offence, as, for instance, 
y unwittingly felling the tree in which the 
Brahm has taken up his abode, or who has been 
in any way responsible for his death. 

‘He can escape the evil consequences only by making the 
Barham his family deity, and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bihar he often becomes the dihwdr, or tutelary deity of the 
whole village. The worship is usually performed under the 
tree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. 
The trunk is painted vermilion, and a mound of earth is 
erected, on which are placed clay figures of horses or elephants, 
and offerings are made of flowers, betel-nuts, and the like. 
The worship is conducted by a special priest called the bhaktd, 
who is not necessarily a Brahman, and occasionally he is 
inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, which are im- 
plicitly believed in by the devotees ’ (Gait, op. cit. L 198 f.). 

The same writer gives a catalogue of numerous 
deified Brahmans. In many cases they are ghosts 
of members of the priestly order who have com- 
mitted suicide on account of some insult or the 
deprivation of some privilege [PR i. 191 ff.). In 
* For fasting and other means of producing ecstasy and other 
forma of morbid exaltation for religious ends, see Tylor, ii, 410 ff. 
It prevails widely in modern Lamaism, which owes much to the 
Tantrik cultus (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 34), and in South 
India (Burnell, ‘Devil Worship of the Tularas,* I A, 1894; 
Caldwell, Bravidian Grammar*, 679 ff.). 


one Bengal case a Bajput having no offspring con- 
sulted his family priest. 

' The latter told him to stand next morning at a certain cross 
road and to behead the first person whom he might meet. 
To his horror and surprise, Mahi [the priest] himself appeared. 
He would have drawn back, but the Brfthman told him not to 
hesitate to carry out his advice, and merely stipulated that he 
should be installed as his family god. The Rajput then killed 
him, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan * (Ckut, 
op. cit. i. 199). 

(&) Low-caste bhutas. — The lower castes have 
many deified spirits of this kind. The malignant 
ghost of a sweeper is specially feared, and in many 
places the higher castes insist that a member of 
that caste shall be buried face downwards, or that 
the grave shall be filled with thorns, to prevent the 
ghost from 4 walking.* 

26. The Churel. — Another class of evil spirit 
widely feared is the Churel, or Kichin, the spirit of 
a woman who dies in childbirth or in a state of 
ceremonial impurity. She is regarded as specially 
malignant, because fate has snatched her from this 
world just at the time when she was about to 
attain the happiness of becoming a mother, or in a 
state of impurity which would cling to her in the 
other world. 

This belief is widely spread. We find it in China (FL i. 
360 f.), in Japan ( ib . xiii. 276), among the Malays (Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 318, 327), in New Caledonia (FL xiv. 258), New Britain 
(JAI xvii. 292), Papuan Gulf (i&. xxxii. 423), Borneo (Both, 
Natives of Sarawak, i. 100, 140, 167, 219), Fiji (JAI x. 145). In 
Central America the spirits of women who died in their first 
childbirth were supposed to dwell with the dead warriors in the 
house of the Sun. At certain times they descended to earth, 
wandering through the pueblos and bringing deadly disease to 
those women and children who crossed their path (Payne, Hist . 
of New World, ii 334). If the child lives it is generally believed 
that the mother returns to seek it. Hence in west Africa when 
a woman dies in childbirth her child is buried with her (Ellis, 
Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 234). In Melanesia it is supposed that a 
woman who has died in childbirth cannot go to Panoi, or Dead- 
land, if her child lives, because she cannot leave it behind. 
They therefore deceive her ghost by packing up a piece of 
banana trunk in leaves, and laying it on her breast when she la 
buried. Then, as she departs, she imagines that she is carrying 
her child with her (Codrington, Melanesians , 275). For other 
instances of' the belief in India, see PR i. 269 ff. It prevails in 
Burma ( Report 9th Oriental Congress, i. 185), in Manipur ( JAI 

xvi. 355), among the Nagas (ib. xxvi. 200), and .among the 
Vellalars of Madras Pres. (Thurston, Bulletin Madras Museum, 
n. ii. 165). 

The Churel usually appears as a woman who has 
no month, who haunts filthy places, and whose 
feet are turned backwards. This last is a char- 
acteristic of demons in many parts of the world 
(Tylor, i. 307). Again, she often assumes the form 
of a beautiful young woman, and at night seduces 
youths, especially those who are good-looking. She 
carries them off to a kingdom of her own, where 
she kills them by a slow process of emaciation, or 
keeps them until they lose all their manly vigour, 
and then sends them back to the world in the 
shape of grey-haired old men, who find all their 
friends long dead. The Churel superstition is pro- 
bably derived from the demonolatry of the non- 
Aryan races. It is found fully developed among 
the Oraons, who imagine the Churel to be a woman 
clad in robes of white, her face fair and lovely, her 
hack black as charcoal, and her feet inverted {FL 

xvii. 131 ff.). She hovers over gravestones, lays 
hold of passers-by, wrestles with them or tickles 
them, and he who is thus caught is lucky if he 
escapes injury. Often he is found next morning 
senseless, with his neck twisted, and the services or 
a sorcerer or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again (Dalton, op. cit. 258). The methods 
of getting rid of such a spirit are twofold— either 
by propitiation or by exorcism. The Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, 
extract the embryo from the corpse and bum the 
bodies at opposite sides of a hill stream. As no 
spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot 
become a witch unless united to her child, thispre- 
caution is believed to render her harmless (Gait, 

; op. cit. L 199). : * 
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27. Animism the basis of modern Hinduism. — 
The Hinduism, and much of the Muhammadanism, 
of modem Bengal is thus in a large measure the 
result of the fusion of these non- Aryan animistic 
beliefs with the foreign faiths— -first, the Brahman- 
ism of North-Western India, which gradually worked 
its way from the Holy Land of the Hindus in the 
eastern Panjab, down the valley of the Ganges; 
and second, Islam, which advanced by the same 
route at a much later period. These animistic 
beliefs are to such a large extent the foundation of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal that it is impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between the two, 
or to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Hinduism, in fact, is such a vague term as not to 
admit of definition. 

‘The term in its modern acceptation denotes neither a creed 
nor a race, neither a church nor a people, hut is a general 
expression devoid ol precision, and embracing alike the most 
punctilious disciple of pure Vedantism, the Agnostic youth who 
is the product of Western education, and the semi-barbarous 
hillraan, who eats without scruple anything that he can pro- 
cure, and is as ignorant of the Hindu theology as the stone 
which he worships in times of danger or sickness * (Bourdillon, 
Census Rep. Bengal , 1881, i. 71). 

28. T otemism.— Totemism, which in other coun- 
tries seems to have produced important results in 
moulding the national faith, appears in Bengal 
rather as a social than as a religious force. Here 
we find it chiefly in connexion with the exogamous 
septs of the non- Aryan tribes, each of which hears 
the name of some animal, tree, plant, or material 
object, natural or artificial, which the members 
of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. Thus, 
among the Oraons, we find septs designated by 
names meaning ‘young mice,’ ‘tortoise, ‘hyaena, 5 
‘eel,’ ‘squirrel,’ ‘rat’: and among the Santals 
‘ wild goose,’ ‘ hawk,’ r betel-palm,’ ‘ conch-shell,’ 
etc. One curious fact about these Oraon ‘ totems ’ 
is that they are not whole animals, hut parts of 
animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a 
pig, which special parts the tribesmen are forbidden 
to eat (Risley, op. cit. i., Introd. 43 ; Dalton, op. cit. 
189, 254). 

The respect for the totem is shown in various 
wavs. The Baori totem is the heron, and they are 
forbidden to eat its flesh (Dalton, op. cit. 327). 
The Kumhars of Orissa abstain from eating, and 
go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the 
rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the 
symbol of their craft. The Khattya branch of the 
same tribe have only one section, Kasyapa, which 
in Skr. means ‘ tortoise,’ and is also the name of a 
famous rishi, or saint, with whom they claim con- 
nexion. But as they venerate the tortoise, Risley 
suggests (op. cit . i., Introd. 48) that the name of 
the saint has been substituted for the original 
totemistic name derived from the animal. The 
Parheyas of Palamau have a tradition that their 
tribe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used 
the dung of these animals to plaster the floors of 
their huts, as they now use cow-dung ; the Kh ar- 
rias do not eat the flesh of sheep, ana may not use 
a woollen rug— tabus the observance of which is 
now becoming relaxed (Dalton, op. cit. 131 ; Ball, 
Jungle Life, 89; Risley, op. cit. i. 466), Some 
Kandhs refused to carry a casket containing the 
skin of a young leopard which Ball had shot, be- 
cause, as far as he could ascertain, ‘ the animal 
was the totem, or sacred beast of the tribe ’ (op. cit. 
600). Many instances of similar belief have been 
collected by Dalton and Risley. The Asuras have 
thirteen totemistic sections ; a man may not marry 
a woman belonging to the same section as himself, 
nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant or animal 
whose name his section bears (Risley, op. cit. i. 25). 
The Koiris have as sections the nag a, or snake, 
and the kah/apa , or tortoise, and will not molest 
either animal. The Ka6yap& branch carry their 


reverence for the tortoise to such an extent that, 
if one he caught, they smear its shell with oil and 
vermilion, and put it back into the water (ib. i. 
501). The Mahill Mundas regard the pig as their 
totem, and will not eat pork (ib. ii. 40). The Pans 
have a host of totems, including, among animals 
the tiger, buffalo, monkey, tortoise, cobra, mon- 
goose, owl, king-crow, peacock, centipede, and 
among plants the wild fig, wild plum, and many 
others (ib. ii, 156). 

Many of the non- Aryan tribes, again, claim 
descent from animals. The Cheros say that they 
are descended from the naga , or dragon (Dalton, 
op. cit. 126, 162, 165 f.) ; the Santals have as one of 
their totems the wild goose, from the eggs of which 
they assert that their ancestors were created (ib. 
209) ; the Ho creation-legend seems to connect the 
various tribes—-Kols, Bhumij, Brahmans, Ksa- 
triyas, Sudras, Bhuiyas — ana even the English 
with animals selected by each after their creation 
by Ote Boram and Sing Bonga, who were self- 
created. 

Another proof of the existence of totemism in 
Bengal has been traced in the reluctance to men- 
tion animals by their real names, and the prefer- 
ence for a descriptive epithet (Frazer, Totemism , 
15). Thus, the Kharwars call the hare ‘ the four- 
footed one’; and the Pataris call the bear ‘the 
hairy creature,’ and the elephant ‘he with the 
tusks ’ (Crooke, Tribes and Castes , iii. 249 ; PR ii. 
54, 142). But in his later examination of tabus of 
this kind Frazer seems to have abandoned the idea 
that they can be traced to totemism. 

The evidence for the existence of totemism as a 
force affecting religious beliefs is thus very dubious, 
and many of the examples given above can be 
explained by animal- or plant- worship. 

29. Hinduism. — Nearly two-thirds of the present 
population of the Province are Hindus, and rather 
less than one-third Muhammadans, the followers 
of other creeds being in small numbers. The 
diagrams prepared by Gait (op. cit. i. 154, 156) 
show clearly the geographical distribution of these, 
the two main religions of the Province. What 
may be called the most conservative parts of the 
country, those which were settled at the earliest 
period, continued to be the seats of an historic 
civilization, and what were centres of Buddhism 
are now districts in which Hinduism is pre- 
dominant. These are the sub-provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, and the line of districts along the 
eastern edge of the Chota Nagpur plateau and 
the western fringe of Bengal Proper, which link 
these two tracts together. The south-western hill 
region, the home of the Munda or Dravidian 
tribes, is the domain of pure Animism, which in 
the plain region is overlaid by Hinduism or Islam. 
Muhammadanism, again, is predominant, to the 
east, in that portion of the Province which has 
now been formed into a separate Administration. 

30. The sects of Hindus. — No attempt was made 
at the last Census to obtain a record of the multi- 
tudinous sects of Hindus. Of these the two most 
important are the Saktas, or followers of the 
Mother-goddesses, and the Vaishnavas, or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. 

In Bihar the distinctions of sect are ill-defined, and the more 
ignorant classes would find it difficult to say to which of the 
conventional divisions of Hinduism they belong. But in Bengal 
and Orissa, owing to the great Vaishijava movement inaugurated 
by Chaitanya, the case is otherwise, and there would tc but 
little difficulty in obtaining a fairly accurate record of the 
sectarian distribution of the population (cf. Gait, op. cit. i. 181). 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
sectarian divisions 01 the people are not clearly 
defined. As in other parts of the Indian Empire, 
the membership of or nominal adherence to the 
principles of a sect often depends on the question 
of food; to be a Sakta is very often merely to 
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be an eater of meat and a drinker of spirituous 
liquor, both being permitted luxuries; while in- 
clusion in the Vaishnava sect implies vegetarian- 
ism. Hinduism, again, is perhaps more eclectic 
than most of the great world-religions, freely 
admitting into its fold the followers of many 
different sects provided they submit to the social 
rules of the body in which they accept member- 
ship. They are allowed perfect freedom to wor- 
ship any or all of the sectarian gods, though to 
suit his own inclinations a man may devote special 
honour to one of the many forms of the Mother- 
goddess, to Siva, or to Vishnu in one or other of 
his many incarnations. His private chapel may 
contain an image of Devi or Durga side by side 
with the kdlagrdma , or ammonite, representing 
Vishnu, or the phallic symbol of Siva. When he 
visits a holy place he will be careful to pay respect 
to all the principal shrines, and to worship all the 

f ods or goddesses who are represented by images. 

[e does this because his deities are jealous gods, 
easily offended if they be neglected, and prone to 
punish any one who fails to honour them (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects , 364). 

Hence, among individual castes we find a re- 
markable mixture of sectarian beliefs. Thus, 
among the Babhans, yeomen of Bihar, representa- 
tives of all sects are found in much the same pro- 
portion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism 
is said to have been only recently introduced 
among them, and in north Bihar most of them are 
worshippers of either Siva or the Sakti. In this, 
as in many other castes of the same social status, 
no social consequences result from professing 
the tenets of any of the regular sects, and inter- 
marriage between their members goes on freely 
within the limits of the caste (Bisley, op. cit . 1. 
33). Passing to castes of a much lower grade, we 
find that the BagdI, cultivators, fishermen, and 
menials of Central and West Bengal, worship, under 
the guidance of degraded Brahmans, Siva, Vishnu, 
and the Sakti, as well as Yama or Dharmaraja, 
god of Dead-land, and the myriad names of the 
modern pantheon, besides animistic deities like 
Gusain Era, the goddess, and Bar Pahar, the 
mountain-god of the Santals ; but their favourite 
object of worship is Manasa, the snake-goddess. 
The Barui, cultivators of pan {Piper betel), are 
mostly Saktas, and only a few are Vaishnavas, 
but with the worship of these great gods they 
combine the cult of ushas of the Veda, the Eos 
or Aurora of the West. The Dhobi, or washerman 
caste, worship Siva, Vishnu, Karttikeya, god of 
war, or the Sakti, very much as the personal taste 
of the worshipper may dictate, and they venerate, 
besides these, non-Aryan gods such as Bhuiva, the 
earth-god, and Barham Ghasi, the deified ghost of 
a Brahman. The Pods, a mixed tribe in the Delta, 
include Saivas, Saktas, and Vaishnavas, as well as 
Sauras, or Sun-worshippers, and Ganapatyas, or 
followers of Ganapati or Ganesa, god of wisdom 
and remover of obstacles, the two last sects being 
very sparingly represented among the higher 
classes of Hindus {io. i. 41, 72, 235, ix, 177). 

We find, again, instances of beliefs held in 
common "by both Hindus and Musalmans. In 
Rangpur, Buchanan' {op. cit . iii. 512) found Hindus 
worshipping a spirit Known as Satya-narayan, 
* the true Lord, 5 whom Musalmans venerated under 
the title of Satya-plr, ‘the true saint. 5 Hymns to 
him were sung by both Brahmans and Sudras ; and 
while the Musalmans used different hymns, the 
worship was identical. 

In Bih&r, the same writer remarks (i. 186) that ‘when an 
Hindu is said to belong to such and such a sect, It does not in 
general absolutely imply that he worships only such and such 
a god ; but that such or such is his family-god (kula-devata) or 
favourite god (ishpx~devat&). In some parts of India strict men 
will pray to no god bnfc their favourite and his connexions, such 


as his spouse, sons, and servants ; but in this district it is not 
usual to he so wedded ; and though the daily prayers of the 
pious Hindu are offered to some one god, he without scruple has 
recourse to any other of whom he thinks he may be in need ; 
and never approaches any image or holy place without some 
mark of respect.’ The gurus , or sages, he adds, who instruct 
both Saivas and Saktas, are identical, and many Hindus are so 
careless or ignorant * that they never have taken the trouble 
to inquire from their instructor whether the secret prayer is 
addressed to Siva or Sakti, and they do not understand a word 
of it.’ 

It must, therefore, be understood that the Hindu 
sects of this Province are not in any sense analo- 
gous to the divisions found in other religions, as, 
for example, those of Christianity. Certain classes 
of the people may be generally described as Saktas, 
Vaishnavas, or Saivas ; but the fact of nominal 
adherence to one of these sects does not exclude 
the possibility of the worshipper paying reverence 
to gods other than those which his sect specially 
honours. It is in Bihar particularly, as we have 
seen, that the line between Vaishnavas and Saktas 
is not clearly defined. This is not the case in 
Bengal proper. Here a strict Vaishnava will not 
even mention the names of goddesses* like Kali or 
Durga, or the Bel tree ( JSgle marmelos) the leaves 
of which are used in the worship of the Sakti. 
The reasons for this peculiarity, Gait suggests, are 
‘ that Bihar was never so deeply infected as Bengal 
with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that 
the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which repre- 
sented a revulsion from Saktism never spread 
thither 5 {op. cit. i. 188). 

31. The Saktas. — Saktism * was probably a de- 
velopment of the animistic belief in the Mother- 
goddesses which, as we have seen (above, § 13), is 
widely spread among the non-Aryan tribes. In 
the more highly developed form of the cult the 
functions of the primitive goddess ‘of all work 5 
have become divided into departments, and the 
various forces of Nature are personified under 
separate personalities, known as the Divine Mothers 
{ mdtrigan ). These female energies are conceived 
as the Sakti of the primeval male, Puxu6a or Siva, 
who is the counterpart of non-Aryan gods like 
Bhumiva or Khetrapala, the male consort of the 
Earth-Mother, by union with whom her fertility is 
periodically renewed (see § 13). 

The Sakta cult is supposed to have originated in 
East Bengal or Assam about the 5th cent. A.D., and 
the headquarters of Tantrik worship are believed 
to have been Kamakhya in the latter Province, 
whence it was introduced into Tibet, Nepal, and 
Guj arat. The cult in this Province takes many forms. 

{a) General worship of the &akti. — We have, first, 
the Matrika puja, the general worship of the 
Mothers of the universe personified as the wives of 
the gods, that is to say, Sakti in all her various 
forms, usually eight in number, and co-ordinated 
with the different gods— -Vaishpavl and Lakshml 
with Vishnu ; Brahma or Brahman! with Brahma ; 
Karttikeyi with Karttikeya, god of war ; Indrani 
with Indra; Yarn! with Yama, god of death; 
Varahi with Varaha, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu ; Devi or Xsani with Siva. 

[b) Kali . — Secondly, there is the worship of Kali, 
which, according to Buchanan {op. cit . ii. 374, 
477), was in his time of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into Bihar, ‘since the English took 
possession, some of the wise men of the East having 
told the wiseacres that she is the deity of the 
English, to whose favour they entirely owe their 
great success. 5 Until the deity was introduced, he 

* For a sketch of the development of Saktism see Gait, Assam 
Census Report , 1891, i. 80 ff. ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects . 407 ff. ; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
489 ft. ; Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr. 199 ff. The coarse 
of the development of Greek belief is supposed to have been on 
similar lines, the earliest conception being that of the Mother 
and the which may reflect primitive matriarchal customs 
(J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena , 260 ff.). 
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goes on to say, it was not common to call the 
female power by any particular name. She was 
commonly spoken of and worshipped as Devi or 
Bhavani, two appellations implying merely ‘the 
goddess/ ‘although by the latter term Sltala is 
commonly understood.’ The original female power, 
in short, is thus seen undergoing the process of 
development, a number of special entities being 
created to whom each department of human action 
is assigned. The cult of Kali appears in one of its 
lowest forms among the Tiparas of the State of 
Tippera and the Chittagong hill tracts to the 
east of the Province. This tribe offers to Kali 
black goats (her name meaning ‘the black one’), 
rice, plantains, and other fruits of the earth. 
The goddess has no image ; she is represented for 
sacrificial purposes by a round lump of clay, the 
edges of which are drawn out into four points or 
legs, so that the whole, seen from above, bears a 
rough resemblance to a sea-urchin with four arms 
(Bisley, op. cit. ii. 325). 

In her temples Kali is represented, as a * very black female, 
’with four arms, having in one hand a scymitar, and in another 
the head of a giant which she holds by the hair ; another hand 
is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is 
forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a 
necklace of skulls, and her tongue hangs down to her chin. The 
hands of several giants are hung as a girdle round her loins, and 
her tresses fall down to her heels. Having drunk the blood of 
the giants she has slain in combat, her eyebrows are bloody, and 
the blood is falling in a stream down her breast ; her eyes are 
red like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on the 
breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh ’ 
(Ward, op. cit. ii. 117 f.). 

At the present time, pigeons, goats, and more 
rarely buffaloes, are the victims usually offered. 
The ceremony commences with the adoration of 
the sacrificial axe. Various spells [mantra) are 
recited, and the animal is decapitated at one 
stroke. As soon as the head falls to the ground 
the votaries rush forward and smear their foreheads 
with the blood. These sacrifices are specially per- 
formed during the three days of the Durga Puja 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

Bites such as these represent the goddess in her 
malevolent aspect. But she is also Rakhya or 
Bhadra Kali, the guardian of every Bengali village, 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered on the 
outbreak of pestilence. Wise remarks that, when 
cholera broke out at the great Varuni fair in 1874, 
a subscription was collected for the performance of 
a special worship of Kali. Her image was paraded 
through the fair, after which an operatic enter- 
tainment was given, at which crowds of people 
assembled, ‘The cholera, which had been only 
sporadic, ceased, and the stoppage was attributed 
to the beneficent Kali* (op. cu. 135 f.). 

(c) Dew.— The cult of Devi is similar to that of 
Kali. It sometimes represents her as benignant, 
but more often in her chthonic or malignant aspect. 
It is, in fact, practically impossible to distinguish 
the double manifestation of the goddess. Speak- 
ing generally, when kindly she is Uma, ‘light/ 
Gauri, ‘the yellow or brilliant one/ Parvati 
or Haimavatl, ‘she that has her birth in the 
Himalaya/ Jaganmata, ‘mother of the world/ 
and Bhavani; while in her terrible form she is 
called Durga, ‘the inaccessible/ Kali or Syama, 

‘ the dark one/ Chandi or Chandika, * the fierce/ 
Bhairavl, ‘ the terrible/ But in the popular con- 
ception these functions so completely merge and 
interchange that more precise definition is impos- 
sible. In Bihar during the Nauratri or ‘nine 
nights’ ’ feast of the goddess, held during the fort- 
night of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra 
(March), the rite of infusing by means of spells 
(mantra) the spirit of the goddess into an earthen- 
ware jar is performed. A space within the temple 
is purified by plastering the surface with mud and 
cow-dung. The jar is filled with water and covered 
with shoots of the mango tree, and over it is placed 


an earthenware saucer containing barley and rice, 
which is covered with a yellow cloth. The priest 
recites verses, and, sprinkling water on the jar and 
its contents with a few blades of the sacred kuka 
grass, he invites the goddess to enter it. As a 
sign that she has occupied it, the outside of the jar 
is sprinkled with red powder. During the period 
occupied in the rite the priest practises abstinence, 
eating only roots and fruits. The service con- 
cludes with afire-sacrifice (haoma), in which barley, 
sugar, butter, and sesamum are burned before the 
jar which holds the goddess. The ashes of the 
sacrifice and portions of the red powder with which 
the jar was smeared are brought to the houses of 
his clients by the priest, who smears their fore- 
heads with these substances, thus bringing them 
into communion with the deity. Here we find 
fetish rites in their crudest form (North Indian 
Notes and Queries , iv. 19 f.). 

(d) Divisions of the Sdktas. — The Sakta sect is 
divided into three main sections — first, the Dakshi- 
nachari or Dakshinamargi, ‘the right-hand ’ section, 
who are comparatively free from sensuality, and 
do not offer spirits or flesh to the deity. They 
follow the Puranas as their Veda, and are devoted 
to either Siva or Vishnu in his androgynous char- 
acter, at once male and female. Besides these there 
are two bodies of extremists — the Vamacharl or 
Vamamargi, ‘ the left-hand ’ sect, who follow the 
teaching of the Tantrik literature, and the Kaulas 
or Kaulikas, following the Kaula Upani^ad, 
whence they take their name, whose practices are 
even more grossly licentious. Their object of 
veneration is the great Sakti, or power of Nature, 
Jaganmata or Jagadamba, ‘the mighty mysteri- 
ous force, whose function is to direct and control 
two <juite distinct operations : namely, first, the 
working of the natural appetites and passions, 
whether for the support of the body by eating and 
drinking or for the propagation of living organisms 
through sexual cohabitation ; secondly, the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural faculties (siddhi), whether for 
a man’s own individual exaltation or for the an- 
nihilation of his opponents’ (Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism 4 , 185 f.). The foul 
orgies which accompany such celebrations have 
been described by Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
(Hindu Castes and Sects , 411 f.). Ward (Hindoos, 
ii. 295 ff.), and others, and need not be further 
discussed here. The animistic side of the cultus 
appears in the Pan jab worship of young girls as 
Devi, apparently a form of sympathetic magic to 
induce fertility (Bose, Census Rep. 1901, i. 126). 

32. The Vaishnavas. — The revolt against this 
gross and debasing cultus was led by the reformer 
Chaitanya,* a Vaidik Brahman who was horn at 
Nabadwlp, in Bengal, A.D. 1484. 

* He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, and his 
doctrines found ready acceptance amongst large numbers of the 
people, especially amongst those who were still, or had only re- 
cently been, Buddhists. This was due mainly to tb e fact that he 
ignored caste and drew his followers from all sources, so much 
so that even Muhammadans followed him. He preached vehem- 
ently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the use 
of animal food and stimulants, and taught that the true road to 
salvation lay in bhakti , or fervent devotion to God. He recom- 
mended Radha worship, and taught that the love felt by her for 
Krishna was the best form of devotion. The acceptable offerings 
were flowers, money, and the like ; but the great form of worship 
was that of the satykirtan, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya’s cult is that the post 
of spiritual guide, or Gosain, is not confined to Brahmans, and 
several of those best known belong to the Baidya caste, who 
practise medicine in Bengal Proper. They are all of them de- 
scended from the leading men of Chaitanya’s immediate entour- 
age. The holy places of the cult are Nabadvip [or Nadiya], 
Chaitanya’s birthplace, and in a still greater degree, Brindaban 
[wh. see], the scene of Krishna’s sports with the milk-maids, 
which Chaitanya and his disciples reclaimed from jungle, and 

where he personally identified the various sacred spots, on which 

great shrines have now been erected * (Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 


* His life and the principles of his sect are fully described by 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya ( Hindu Castes and Sects, 469 ff.). 
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Chaitanya, after spending six years in pilgrimage 
between Mathura and Jagannatn, finally settled in 
the latter place, where in A.D. 1527, at the age of 
forty-three, he disappeared from the world. There 
is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, 
into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking 
it for the shallow waters of the Jumna, where he 
saw in a vision Krsna sporting with his Gopls 
(Growse, Mathura s , i883, 197). After his death 
his followers split up into two bodies : those who 
retained, and those who rejected caste. The latter 
are known as Jat Baishtam or Bairagi {q.v.) 3 are re- 
cruited from all castes, and profess to intermarry 
freely amongst themselves ; but caste distinctions 
are not entirely obliterated, and the recruits from 
the higher hold aloof from those drawn from the 
lower castes. 

* Except for the fact that outsiders are still admitted, they 
form a community very similar to the ordinary Hindu caste. Its 
reputation at the present day is tarnished by the fact that most 
of its new recruits have joined owing to love intrigues, or be- 
cause they have been turned out of their own caste, or for some 
other sordid motive * (Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

The other division, those who have retained the 
system of caste, is in no way connected with the 
Jat Baishtams. They practise a cultus much 
purer than that of the Saktas, and the stricter 
members of the body are vegetarians, and abhor 
the Sakta beliefs. But among those of the lower 
castes some freely eat animal food, and even join 
in processions in honour of Durga, but will not be 
present when blood sacrifices are offered. The 
various subdivisions of the Bengal Vaishnavas have 
been fully described by Wise [op. cit . 147 ff.) and 
by Risley {op. cit. ii. 339 ff.). 

The Vaishnavism of Bengal is thus strongly 
opposed to Sakta beliefs, and is probably to a large 
extent derived from the traditions of Buddhism. 

‘Apart from metaphysical subtleties, which naturally have 
but little hold on the minds of the populace, the social tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishpavas is the all-sumciency of faith in the divine 
Kyiabpa *, such faith being adequately expressed by the mere 
repetition of his name, without any added prayer or concomitant 
feeling of genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the doctrine 
appears absurd ; and possibly its true bearing is as little regarded 
by many of the more ignorant of the Vaishpavas themselves as 
it is by the majority of superficial outside observers. It is, how- 
ever, a legitimate deduction from sound principles ; for it may 
be presumed that the formal act of devotion would never have 
been commenced had it not been prompted at the outset by a 
devotional intention, which intention is virtually continued so 
long as the act is in performance’ (Growse, Mathura * , 197). 

As a parallel case, Growse, himself a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, quotes from one of 
its manuals the rule : 4 It is not necessary that the 
intention should be actual throughout ; it is suffi- 
cient if we pray in a human manner, and for this 
only a virtual intention is required ; that is to say, 
an intention which has been actual and is supposed 
to continue, although, through inadvertence or 
distraction, we may have lost sight of it.’ 

(a) Prevalence of Vaishnavism. — The Yaishnava 
cultus is one of the most important among* the 
beliefs of the Province. Ward in 1815 stated that 
six out of ten of the whole Hindu population were 
worshippers of Krsna ( Hindoos , in 158) ; in 1828 
Wilson (. Religious Sects , i. 152) calculated them at 
one-fifth ; and in 1872 Hunter ( Orissa , i. 144) at 
from one-fifth to one-third of the whole number 
of Hindus. Wise {op. cit. 147), from a catalogue of 
the temples in the Dacca District, found that 74 
per cent, belonged to Krsna in one or other of 
his numerous forms, and only 21 per cent, to Kali, 
Durga, and Siva. The predominance of Krsna- 
worship is largely due to the Bhagavata Purdna 
assigned by Wilson ( Vishnu Purdna , xxxi.) to the 
12th cent, of our era. It has, however, been 
recently established that the Puranic literature 
goes back to the 6th or 8th cent., and thus 
the movement which led to the rise of Neo- 
Brahmanism must be assigned to an earlier date 
than that fixed by the older authorities. The 


Bhagavata Purdna is now regarded as the chief 
book among the Yaishnava scriptures. 

4 Since his death in 1528, Chaitanya has been identified with 
Krishpa, and this deification has been ratified by the Chari- 
tdmrta, written thirty years after his death. The moral and 
tolerant doctrines of this national teacher penetrated the hearts 
of the people, and roused an enthusiastic spirit that has, un- 
fortunately, driven many into strange and perilous wanderings. 
Among the pure Sudras there is less deviation from the original 
creed than among the lower mixed classes, who have been always 
neglected. The religious sentiments of the latter, instead of 
being properly guided, have been left to develop as fancy or bias 
disposed them. Whether this be a satisfactory explanation or 
not, it is certain that the corrupt, often immoral, sects now 
existing are chiefly patronized by the lower and most ignorant 
classes of the community. The equality of all men, a doctrine 
preached by Chaitanya, but repudiated by the Gosains, has been 
restored by most of the later offshoots of Vaishnavism, and with 
them no distinction conferred by birth, wealth, or prescription 
is ever recognized ' (Wise, op. cit. 147). 

(&) The erotic Vaishnavism. — The development 
of Vaishnavism on the erotic side marks the de- 
gradation of the cultus. The original doctrine of 
bhakti , or loving faith, was afterwards conceived 
to appear in five stages, the higher of which, as in 
the case of the Sufi mystics, could be attained only 
by a few privileged persons, after prolonged aus- 
terities and mortifications *. (1) Sdnti, or quietism, 
‘in which the Yaishnava enjoys perfect content- 
ment and peace of mind, ever dwelling on the 
happiness of Ms lot, and grateful to Hari for his 
mercy * ; (2) dasya , the relation between a master 
and his purchased slave, of which the keynote is 
self-denial, the dedication of all the believer's 
energy and thought to the service of the god ; 

(3) sakhya , or friendship, at which stage ‘the 
disciple worships Chaitanya as his bosom friend, 
and regards his own soul as an emanation from and 
a particle of theparamatman, or supreme spirit’ ; 

(4) vatsalya, * affection towards offspring/ in which 
the deity is regarded ‘ not as a common Rather of 
all men, but as the parent of the worshipper 9 ; and 

(5) madhurya , ‘sweetness/ ‘the efflorescence of 
bhakti / as it has been called. ‘ In this, the highest 
and most exquisite condition, the disciple glows 
with the same uncontrollable desire that Krishna 
felt for the absent Radha 5 (Wise, op. cit . 155). 
This last development of erotic Vaishnavism finds 
its most complete and degrading exposition in the 
practices of the sect of the Vallabhacharyas, accord- 
ing to whom body, soul, and property [tan, man , 
dhan) are to be made over to the Maharajas, or 
successors and vicars of Kr§na upon earth, by the 
rite of self-devotion [samarpana) ; and women are 
taught that their highest Dliss results from the 
caresses of the representative of the god (Monier 
Williams, op. cit.* 134 ff.; Growse, Mathura 8 , 199 ff; 
[Karsandas Mulji,] Hist, of the Sect of the Maha- 
rajas or Vallabhacharyas of West. India t 1865). 

33. The cult of Siva.— Tne cult of Siva is of less 
importance than that of either the Sakti or Vishnu. 
In Eastern Bengal the Saiva fraternities, those of 
the Kanphatas, or ‘ ear-pierced 5 Yogis, and the 
Brahmacharis, never gained popularity, and their 
conventual establishments, which are few, would 
have disappeared long since, hut for. the charitable 
endowments of former ages. The Saiva mendicants 
or cenobites are, according to Wise {op. cit. 174 f.), 
notorious for their licentious lives and dissipated 
habits; but, notwithstanding the scandal wMch 
they cause, their dkhdras , or convents, are thronged 
by crowds of devotees, chiefly women. In Bengal 
proper, according to Ward {op. cit. ii., Introd. xxi.), 
few Hindus adopt Siva as their guardian deity. 
His temples generally represent him in the form of 
the lihgam , or as Panchanana, the figure of the 
deity with five faces. Further west, in Bihar, the 
worship of Siva is more common, and prevails 
widely among Brahmans. Here village temples in 
honour of the deity, with images of the lihgam and 
of Nandi, the bull ‘ vehicle ’ of the god, are common, 
and the worship is adopted in preference to that of 
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Vishnu in one or other of his many forms, because 
the ritual and offerings made to him are much less 
elaborate and expensive. The Saiva cultus thus 
suits the thrifty habits of the yeomen among whom 
it chiefly prevails. . .. , , , , 

Among the castes who are specially devoted to 
this form of belief may be mentioned the Yugis or 
Yogis, now a weaving caste in Eastern Bengal, 
of whom the great majority worship Siva or Maha- 
deva, especially at the Sivaratri or ‘ night feast 5 
of Siva, held in the month of Magh (January- 
February). The chief religious centres of the 
Masya Yugis are Brindaban, Mathura, and Gokul, 
all in the United Provinces ,* but their chief places 
of pilgrimage are Benares, Gaya, and Sitakund in 
Chittagong (Kisley, op. cit. i. 358). These Yogis, 
as they prefer to be called, are supposed by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 381) to be descended from a religious 
community, not necessarily from the regular Yogi 
or JogI ascetics, but possibly from some Buddhist 
Order. The same writer supposes that their present 
degraded condition is due to their having remained 
in the Buddhist faith after the general population 
had reverted to Hinduism. They call their priests, 
who belong to their own communion, Mahatmas or 
Pandits , both of which terms were formerly in use 
among Buddhists ; they bury their dead in a sitting 
posture, with the legs crossed in the conventional 
attitude ! of Buddha, and with the feet turned to 
the north-west. The Yogi sects of Northern India 
freely admit outsiders to their body; and their 
present occupation in Bengal, weaving, is one often 

ractised by decayed religious communities. ^ Their 

evotion to Siva is possibly connected with his 
manifestation as the typical ascetic and self- 
mortifier— a conception which perhaps owed much 
to the influence of Buddhism. The Saiva mendi- 
cants are popularly divided into ten classes, known 
collectively as the Dasnamis, or ‘ten names.’ 
Besides that of the more respectable Order, the 
Sannyasis, the cult gives shelter to loathsome 
ascetics, like the Aghorls (wh. see), the Urdhva- 
bahus, who contort their limbs, and the Akasa- 
mukhins, who keep their necks bent back in a 
fixed gaze on the sky until the muscles become 
withered. 

34 . Buddhism. — Buddhism, which had its origin 
in the western part of the Province, and finally 
became one of the great religions of the world, is 
now represented in Bengal by only 237,893 ad- 
herents. In so far as they follow the orthodox 
standard of belief, they are included in the Maha- 
yana, or Great Vehicle, which is the basis of 
Tibetan Lamaism, and also of the Buddhism of 
Bengal. . The Buddhists of this Province may be 
divided into at least four groups. 

(a) Chinese Buddhists . — First comes the small 
body of immigrant Chinese in Calcutta, where they 
follow many occupations, such as carpentry and 
shoemaking, boil (Town pigs’ fat into lard, and deal 
in opium and hemp drugs. Their temples seem to 
be usually seats of Buddhist as well as of Shinto 
worship, that at Calcutta being dedicated to 
Kwan-te, generally called the ‘god of war.’ In 
the courtyard is the god’s horse, comfortably 
stabled. Climbing a flight of stairs, one reaches 
chapels and rooms for attendants, in which animals 
intended in the first instance as food for the god, 
and which are afterwards consumed by the worship- 
pers, are being cooked ( Calcutta Beview. xxxi. 
368 ff.). # 

(b) Himalayan Buddhists . — Secondly come the 
Buddhists of North Bengal, who are either natives 
of the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants 
from Bhutan, Tibet, and Nepal. By race they are 
mostly Tibetans, Lepchas, and Murmis. In Nepal 
itself Buddhism is steadily losing ground under 
the attacks of the militant form of Hinduism pro- 


fessed by the rulers of that kingdom, who, like all 
recent converts, are more ardent supporters of the 
new faith than even their more orthodox brethren 
in the plains. Nothing, again, has contributed 
so much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepal as 
the adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newars, and 
the consequent decay of monastic institutions 
(Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 131 ff.). Besides this, the 
heterodox Buddhists constitute a large majority of 
the Buddhist population. They avowedly combine 
the worship of Siva and of the other Hindu deities 
with that of Buddha; they publicly attend the 
religious services of Hindu temples, and at the 
more important domestic ceremonies, such as those 
of marriage and death, they conjoin Hindu forms 
with those of the Buddhist church, and employ a 
Brahman priest to assist their own Buddhist Vajra 
Acharya, or ‘ thunderbolt teacher, 5 in the perform- 
ance of his sacred duties. 

These classes of Newars are * Buddhist only in name ; for 
although they profess to esteem Buddha before all other deities, 
yet their practices belie their professions, and prove that they 
are steadily abandoning that faith to which they still nominally 
belong, and are rapidly adopting the more corrupt and more 
attractive religion of the Hindus ’ (Oldfield, op. cit. ii. 147). 

The same is the case with those Himalayan 
Buddhists who have migrated into British terri- 
tory. Thus, among the Lepchas of Sikkim and the 
adjoining region. Buddhistic usage forms only a 
thin veil over their primitive shamanistic Animism. 
Their religion consists mainly in the propitiation 
of the spirits of forest, hill, or stream which are 
considered malignant. 

* The snow-clad giant Kinchin janga, chief among the elemental 
deities of the Lepchas, who vexes men with storto and hail and 
sends down avalanches and torrents to wreck their fields and 
sweep away their homes, has been translated to the milder 
system of Buddhism, where he figures as the tutor of Sakya 
Muni himself ’ (Kisley, op. cit. ii. 10). 

Similarly the Limbus of Darjiling adapt their 
religion to their surroundings. Where their en- 
vironment is Hindu, they call themselves Saivas, 
and profess to worship Mahadeva and his consort 
Gaurl, the favourite deities of the Nepalese. 

‘ In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still 
more easy to bear ; the Limbu has only to mutter the pious 
formula, Om map.i padme om [or, as Waddell transcribes and 
translates it, ‘ Om l The Jewel in the Lotus 1 Hurji '-Om-ma- 
p,i pctd-me Huifi, the first and last word hearing a mystic mean- 
ing (Buddhism of Tibet , 148)], and to pay respect and moderate 
tribute to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average 
Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity with whatever 
faith happens to have gained local acceptation, the vague shapes 
of their original Pantheon have survived in the form of house- 
hold or forest gods, much in the same way as Dionysus and other 
of the Greek gods may be traced in the names and attributes of 
the saints who preside over the vintage, the harvest, and rural 
festivals of various kinds in remote parts of Greece at the present 
day’ (Kisley, op. cit . ii. 17). 

The degraded condition of the popular Buddhism 
of the Lower Himalayas is shown by the adoption 
of rites of blood sacrifice, a relic of the old devil- 
worship of the country, but absolutely repugnant 
to the rules of the orthodox faith (Waddell, Among 
the Himalayas , 74). 

(c) Buddhists of East Bengal. — The third group 
of Bengal Buddhists — that of Chittagong and the 
hill tracts of Chittagong — consists mainly of 
Chakmas and Maghs, the latter divided into two 
classes : first, descendants of Arakanese immi- 
grants who entered the country when Arakan was 
conquered by the Burmese in A.D. 1785; and, 
secondly, the mixed race descended from Magh 
women by Bengali fathers, who are known as 
Rajbansi or Barua Maghs, and are less numerous 
than the first branch. There are also some Tiparas 
in the hill tracts who described themselves at the 
last census as Buddhists. 

* In the Tippera State the Tiparas now call themselves Hindus ; 
but this country was formerly a great Buddhist centre, and some 
sacred shrines there were visited by the Tibetan traveller, 
Buddha Gupta Nath, who travelled in India in the seventh cen- 
tury a.d.’ (Gait, op. cit i. 158). 

The Chakmas profess to be Buddhists, but their 
religious practices have been much corrupted by 
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the gross Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This 
change was brought about by the influence of the 
local Baja, Dharm Bakhsh Khan, who was a 
bigoted Hindu, patronized the cult of Kali, and 
pretended to be a descendant of the ancient 
Ksatriyas. Much of the more primitive Animism 
still survives under the upper layer of Buddhism 
(Kisley, op. cit . i. 172 f.). The same fusion of 
beliefs appears among the Maghs of Chittagong, 
who profess to be Buddhists of the Southern school, 
and regard the followers of the faith in Tibet as 
unorthodox. The worship of Siva and Durga has 
here been added to the Buddhist observances. 
While their priests are Buddhist, phungyis or 
raolis , Brahmans are much respected, and are 
employed to determine auspicious days for par- 
ticular actions, and to assist in the worship of the 
Hindu gods ( ib . ii. 33). 

(d) Survivals of Buddhism and Hinduism . — The 
last and most interesting group of so-called Bud- 
dhists in Bengal is found among the caste known 
as Saraks, resident in the Baramba State in Orissa, 
whose beliefs have been fully investigated by Gait 
{op. cit. i. 427 ff.). Their name appears to be de- 
rived from the Skr. SrdvaJca , ‘ a hearer/ a term 
applied among the Jains to indicate the lay brethren 
affiliated to the community, as distinguished from 
the Yatis, monks, and ascetics ; it still survives in 
the name Saraogi or Saravagi, applied to a mer- 
chant community of Jains which is rapidly becom- 
ing a regular caste of the usual type. The centre 
of the Baramba Sarak worship is at the celebrated 
cave-temple of Khandagirl, where they assemble 
once a year to do homage to the idols there and to 
confer on religious matters. They worship, under 
the name of Chaturbhuja, ‘the four-armed one/ 
an idol which usually has only two arms, and is 
undoubtedly a representation of Buddha. This 
worship is performed on what is supposed to be the 
anniversary of Buddha’s wedding, a fact which 
may with some probability be considered to con- 
nect the cult with the primitive animistic concep- 
tion of the union of the male consort with the 
primeval Mother (see above, § 13). The family 
rites of the caste are performed by one of their 
own members, who calls himself Acharya, or 
‘teacher/ and Brahmans are employed only to 
perform the rites of the haoma , or fire sacrifice, at 
marriage, after which the Acharya concludes the 
proceedings by calling upon Buddha to bless the 
young couple. 

The evidence, so far as it has been collected, 
seems to indicate that the Saraks have retained 
many beliefs and practices which have descended 
to them from the Buddhism which was the creed of 
a large number of the people of Orissa. Here its 
place was taken by Brahmanism, and it is now diffi- 
cult to say how many of the beliefs of the Saraks 
are due to direct inheritance of the Buddhist 
tradition, and how many have been transmitted to 
them with a leaven of Vaishnavism. Too much 
stress must not be laid upon tlie worship of images 
of Buddha by the people of our time. All through 
Northern India are to be found statues or pillars 
disinterred from the ruins of stupas or vihdras , 
which have been adopted as images of the village 
gods, and even of the orthodox Hindu deities. 
Thus Buchanan {op. cit. i. 73) found in a Bihar 
temple of Tara Devi (the female power in her most 
destructive form) an image of the goddess, which 
was really one of Buddha himself. 

Another survival of Buddhism has been traced 
in the worship of Dharmaraj or Dharma by low- 
caste tribes like the Pods, Yogis, Poms, and 
Bagdis. By some he is identified with Yama, by 
others with the sun; by others, again, he is re- 
garded as a snake-god ; or, finally, as an incarna- 
tion of Siva or Vishnu. 


‘ He is usually worshipped by a low caste priest, a Pod, a 
Yogi, a pom, or a Bagdi. In a few places he has temples, 
but, as a rule, he is represented by a shapeless stone daubed 
with vermilion and placed under a tree. In a village in the 
Arambagh subdivision he is worshipped in the form of a 
tortoise. His shrines are common all over West Bengal, and 
also in Dinajpur, Murshidabfid, and the Twenty-four P&r- 
ganas. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
powers, and his priests administer medicines as specifics for 
various diseases. Hogs, fowls, and ducks are sacrificed before 
him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk, and pachwdi 
[‘ rice-beer ’], but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place In the months of Baisakh, Jaishta, and As&j*h, on the 
day of the full moon, and in some places on the last day of 
Bhadra. All castes, even Brahmans, make offerings through 
the medium of the officiating priest* (Gait, op. cit l 201). 

The worship of this animistic deity has been 
adduced as a survival of Buddhism by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri ( JBASBe , 1895), and 
in a further statement given by Gait (i. 201) the 
writer supplements this by inferring that because 
Dharma is worshipped in meditation as void {Sunya 
murti) the cult represents the philosophical con- 
ception of kunyata — ‘concerning which neither 
existence nor non-existence nor a combination of 
the two can be predicated. It is zero/ Again, 
the ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all 
take place on the full-moon day of Baisakh, the 
birthday of Buddha, and his worshippers are aware 
that Dharma is respected in Ceylon, that he is not 
an inferior deity, but superior to Vishnu or Siva. 
Finally, he is represented in many places as a 
tortoise, which is a Buddhist emblem (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 395). It is possible that some 
traditions of the worship of Buddha may survive 
in that of Dharma ; but if so, very little of the 
original conception remains. 

35. Jainism. — Jainism, like Buddhism, had its 
birthplace in Bihar. The origin of this form of 
belief and its relation to Hinduism and Buddhism 
will he considered in another article (see Jainism), 
Here it is sufficient to say that recent research by 
Jacobi, Hoernle, and others (Hoernle, ‘Presiden- 
tial Address/ JBASBe , 1898; Buhler-Burgess, The 
Indian Sect of the J ainas) has established that J ain- 
ism, so far from being an offshoot of Buddhism, was 
the result of an independent and contemporaneous 
religious movement under a Ksatriya prince named 
Vardhamana or Mahavlra, who was bom in the 
neighbourhood of Patna about B.c. 599, and died 
about B.C. 527. The dates of Buddha’s career are 
still to some extent uncertain ; hut the most recent 
investigations place the period of his life between 
B.c. 588 and 508. It is thus possible that the 
founders of these two sects, who were both of 
Ksatriya descent, may have met in the course of 
their preaching tours through Western Bengal. 
Neither sect is a religion in the true sense of the 
word ; both are rather monastic organizations of a 
type very common in the age when they were 
founded. Both arose from the circumstance that 
the Brahmans were then claiming the monopoly of 
admission to the monastic Orders. As a protest 
against this action, many non-Brahmanical Orders 
were founded. They were gradually led to dis- 
continue the use of the Vedic ritual, with the 
natural result that they came to be excluded from 
the pale of Brahmanism. Jainism differs from 
Buddhism in rejecting the doctrine of nirvana , 
and in asserting instead that, when the soul 
lias gained freedom from the trammels of the 
successive series of existences, it passes into a 
state of blessedness which is vague and ill-defined. 
Those saintly men who have attained the rest of 
the blessed are known as Tirthankara ; those 
‘who have created a passage through the circuit of 
life/ form the body of saints who are worshipped 
by Jains. From the chief of these, Par&vanatha, 
the hill of P&rasnath (wh. see), the centre of Jain 
pilgrimage in Bengal, takes its name. Jainism, by 
its more democratic constitution, freely admitting 
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lay adherents to communion, adopting a less active 
missionary career than Buddhism, and preferring 
as its chief centres of worship more secluded sites, 
like Parasnath, was able to resist more successfully 
the stress of the Brahmanical revival and Muham- 
madan persecution, under which the Buddhism of 
Bengal collapsed. 

The Bengal Jains, who have their headquarters 
at Murshldabad, are found also in Calcutta and 
the chief towns of the Patna Division. But though 
they are permanently settled there, they are rarely 
accompanied by their women-folk. Most of them 
are temporary visitors from Western and Central 
India. After making money by shopkeeping in 
Bengal, the heads of their firms often return to 
their original homes, their places being taken by 
younger men. Many of them are Marwarls from 
Marw&r in Central India, and belong to the Agar- 
w&la and Oswal sub-castes of Baniyas, the former 
being of the Digambara or ‘ naked/ and the latter 
of the Svetambara or ‘ white-clad 5 section. These 
distinctions, as far as questions of dress are con- 
cerned, are now obsolete ; but the titles represent 
the contrast between the more primitive naked 
ascetics of Southern India and those from the 
North and W est. Of these merchant families some 
follow the Hindu and some the Jain rule ; but this 
does not operate as a bar to intermarriage, because 
even when some Baniyas adopt the Saiva or Sakta 
sect, in deference to the prejudices of the majority 
of their brethren they do not sacrifice animals or 
partake of meat and spirits. A large proportion 
of the Hindu merchant class belongs to the Vaish- 
nava sect, and these are as strict in their regard 
for animal life as the Jains themselves. When 
husband and wife belong to different sects, the 
wife is formally adopted into the sect of her hus- 
band, but continues to practise her original re- 
ligious rites. When, however, she visits the home 
of her parents, she must have her food cooked 
separately and eat apart from the other members 
of her family (Risley, op. cit. i. 7, ii. 151). 

36 . Sikhs and Kabirpanthls. — Like the Jains, 
Sikhs profess to be Hindus, and at each successive 
enumeration it would seem that their numbers 
have been underrated, as they have been included 
in some Hindu sect. They are, as a rule, tem- 
porary residents, and their strength depends largely 
upon the number of Panjabi regiments which 
happen to be serving in the Province. The only 
place with which they have any permanent con- 
nexion is Patna, where the Har Mandir is said to 
mark the place where their tenth guru, Govind 
Singh (A.D. 1675-1708), is believed to have been 
bom while his mother halted there during a pil- 
grimage. In Eastern Bengal the Sikh sects best 
known are the Suthrashahi and the NanakshahL 
Wise {op. cit . 181 f.) describes the members of the 
former sect at Dacca as disreputable, generally 
drunkards and smokers of hemp drugs. They are 
often Brahmans who do not discard the sacred cord 
on joining the Sikh communion, and continue to 
eat with Brahmans of their own tribe, and not 
with all grades of Sikhs. No Sikh, however, will 
refuse to partake of the consecrated food ( praSad ) 
when offered by them. They observe all the great 
Hindu festivals, and pay special adoration to the 
Magrama , or ammonite, which represents Vishnu. 
The account given of this sect by Maclagan {Panjdb 
Census , 1891, i. 154) is not more favourable. He 
describes them as importunate beggars whose 
profligacy is notorious, most of them being spend- 
thrifts who have lost their wealth in gambling, 
and spend their lives in roving mendicancy. 
Nanakpanthi is a term of less definite meaning, 
as it is often applied to Sikhs in general, who are 
all followers of their guru , Nanak (a.d. 1469-1538). 
They have some connexion with Dacca, which is 


said to have been visited by Nanak Shah; but 
their dJchdra, or convent, in tnat city possesses no 
endowment, and depends largely on the charity of 
Armenian or Muhammadan residents (Wise, op. 
cit . 182 ff.). 

Kablr was closely connected with Nanak. The 
chief note of his teaching was the endeavour to 
link Hinduism to Islam. 'All and Rama, he said, 
are only different names for the same god. His 
teaching seems to be rapidly gaining adherents 
in Western Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Differences in rank and religion are all, he taught, 
but mayd , or illusion. Emancipation and peace 
are to be gained only by recognising the Divine 
Spirit under these manifold, illusions. The way 
to union with the Divine is not by means of 
formula or sacrifice, hut by fervent faith {bhakti) 
and meditation on the Godhead.. The use of 
spirituous liquor and the worship of idols were pro- 
hibited by the founder of the sect ; but, as often 
happens, in process of time practice lags behind 
precept, and the successors of the teacher fail to 
maintain the ideal which he set before them. In 
the case of the Kabirpanthls it is said that there 
is now a tendency to revert to idolatry, while at 
1 the same time they pretend to maintain the teach- 
ing of Kabir. 

3 7 . Deistic sects. — [a) The Brahmo Samdj.—Oi 
the Hindu deistic sects the best known is the 
Brahmo Samaj, though its numbers are small, and 
show no tendency to rapid increase. In Bengal 
it is divided into three sections: the Adi, or 
‘original 5 ; the Nababidhan, or ‘new dispensa- 
tion ,* and the Sadharan, or ‘common . 5 All alike 
believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brother- 
hood of man, and direct communion with God in 
spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 

‘ The differences which exist are ritualistic and social rather 
than religious. The Adi Samaj, or oldest section, is also the 
most conservative. While discarding all idolatrous forms, it 
follows as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and draws 
its inspiration solely from the religious hooks of the Hindus, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Qur’an. 
It has only once allowed a non-Brahman to officiate as its 
minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, and & con- 
siderable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman mem- 
bers recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of Kuch 
Bihar. In other respects the restrictions of the caste system 
sit lightly on the members of the Samaj, but they are par- 
ticular to style themselves Hindus, and before the Census of 
1891 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be 
entered as Theistic Hindus, and not as Br&hmos * (Gait, op. cit. 
i. 159). 

The second section, known as the Nababidhan 
Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, was 
founded by the well-known Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic than the Adi Samaj in its ten- 
dencies, and has assimilated what it considers right 
not only in the sacred books of Hinduism, but also 
in the religious teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

The most advanced of these Churches is the 
Sadharan, or * common 5 Samaj. It rejects all the 
essentials of what is commonly regarded as Hindu- 
ism ; disapproves of ritual and set forms of wor- 
ship; absolutely rejects caste; disapproves of the 
custom of secluding women, gives them a liberal 
education, and allows them equal voice in Church 
government. It freely permits marriage between 
persons of different castes. 

* They are thus,’ as Gait remarks, ‘gradually becoming a separ- 
ate caste, recruited from a variety of different sources, but mainly 
from the ranks of the Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths, . ... 
Most Indian gentlemen who have received an European educa- 
tion join this community, not so much perhaps on account of 
religious conviction as because of the freedom which it allows to 
them from the irksome trammels of caste and from the neces- 
sity of undergoing a ceremony of purification ’ (op. cit. i. 1591.). 

( b ) The Sivandrayanis . — The ^ivanarayanx or 
Srmar&yani is an interesting sect, founded about 
two centuries ago by a Rajput named Siva Narayan 
from Ghazipur in the United Provinces. It was 
first described by Buchanan in Patna and Bhagal- 
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pur (op. cit. i. 214, ii. 137), who notices its adher- 
ents under the name of Santa, or * pious.’ 

‘They believe in one formless (nirakar) God, forbid idolatry, 
and venerate their original Guru, whom they regard as an 
incarnation of the Almighty. The eating of flesh and drinking 
of wine were forbidden by the founder of the sect, but this rule 
has now been relaxed. Mantras [‘ spells ’] were composed by 
the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, 
e.g. when bathing. The sacred book of the sect is known as the 
Sabda-Sant or Guru Granth. It contains moral precepts, and 
declares that salvation is to be attained .only by unswerving 
faith in God, control over the passions, and implicit obedience 
to the teaching of the Guru. The Guru is said to be held in 
such respect that all his leavings are most scrupulously partaken 
of by his disciples. Their great annual festival is on the fifth 
night after the new moon of Magh [January-February], when 
they assemble in the house of one of their fraternity, and sing 
songs and read extracts from the Guru Granth. When a man 
wishes to become a Seo Narayaiji, he selects one of the sect, 
belonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who imparts to him 
the mantra formula ’] of initiation. He is then enjoined to 
have faith in God ( Bhagaban ) and the original Guru, and is 
given a certificate of admission. This is done in the presence 
of several members of the sect, whose names and addresses are 
noted in the certificate. All castes are admitted, but most of 
the disciples come from the lower grades of society, such as the 
Tatwa, Ohamar, and Dosadh castes. The cult was formerly 
more popular than it is now, and higher castes are said to have 
supplied it with recruits. The Seo Narayanis bury their dead, 
and one of the great inducements to join the fraternity is said to 
be the knowledge that they will give a decent burial to their 
comrades when they die, and will not allow their bodies to be 
touched by sweepers. Their funeral processions are conducted 
with some pomp, and are accompanied by songs and music. 
The ordinary caste restrictions are observed, save only in the 
case of the extremists who adopt an ascetic life ' (Gait, op. cit. 
i. 185 ; cf. Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 185 ft.}. 

This sect is only one of many which have recently 
grown up in Northern India, founded on a revolt 
against idolatry, and the pretensions of the Brah- 
xnanical Order. They have adopted many of the 
principles of the reformed Vaishnava communities. 
Movements of this kind in India tend to degener- 
ate, and once the enthusiasm which animated the 
founder has ceased to inspire later generations of 
disciples, the new community, having shaken itself 
free from the restrictions of caste and the control 
of the tribal council, often surrenders^ itself to 
licence. This has been the fate of this sect at 
Dacca, where the meetings, which occupied several 
nights in succession, degenerated into drunken 
orgies. 

‘The lower Hindu castes, ever willing to repudiate Brah- 
manical interference, and assert spiritual independence, have 
always been notorious for profligacy and intemperate habits. 
Intoxication is with them an irresistible passion, and no threats 
or corrections have the slightest effect m weaning them from 
the vice. Faithful servants, kind parents, and affectionate 
husbands, they have no conception of a moral religion ; and 
their untutored minds can neither understand nor comply with 
a faith inculcating morality and the mortification of all worldly 
lusts and passions* (Wise, op. cit. 181).* 

38 . The Panchpiriy as. —The important sect of 
the Panchpiriyas or Pachpiriyas forms the subject 
of a special article (wh. see). 

39 . Muhammadans.— The map prepared by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 156) clearly shows the distribution of 
Muhammadans in the Province. Prior to the 
Census of 1872 it was generally believed that they 
were most numerous in Bihar. That Census estab- 
lished, on the contrary, that the chief seat of 
Musalman influence was in Eastern Bengal and 
to the north, where respectively two-thirds and 
nearly three-fifths of the people were found to be 
followers of the Prophet. On the other hand, 
in North Bihar less than a sixth, and in South 
Bihar less than a tenth, of the population accept 
his authority. Orissa, the most backward division, 
except the Mil districts, and the most conservative 
in matters of religion, is the region where the 
Muhammadan element is weakest. The area of 
Musalman predominance consists of a compact 
territory lying north of Calcutta and stretching 
westward from the frontier of Assam, including 
the Districts of Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra, ana 

* For the ^ivanSrayapis see also Risley (op. cit 1. 178, it 834). 
The ritual code of the sect is described ana some of the songs 
quoted in North Indian Notes and Queries , v. 58 1 
VOL. II . — 32 


EajshShi, and a second tract lying south and west 
of this and east of Calcutta, including the Districts 
of No&khali, Chittagong, and Backergunge. In 
these two regions the proportion of Muhammadans 
to the total population ranges from 82 per cent in 
Bogra to 71 per cent in Chittagong. 

The extraordinary increase in the numbers of the 
followers of Islam in Bengal, and particularly in 
its eastern region, is the most remarkable fact in 
the recent religious history of the Indian Empire, 
The following table shows in a compact form the 
relative positions of Hinduism and Islam during 
the period for which fairly trustworthy statistics 
of religious belief become available : 


Year of 
Census. 

Hindus. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Muhammadans. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

39,996,575 

45,452,806 

47,821,468 

49,687,362 

68-76 

65*36 

64*07 

63-30 

19,559,252 

21,704,724 

23,65S,347 

25,495,416 

31-19 

31*21 

31*70 

32*48 


It is obvious from these figures that, while during 
the period of thirty years the proportion of Hindus 
in the total population has slightly decreased, the 
increase of Muhammadans has been steady and 
considerable. 

The second remarkable fact in connexion with 
the spread of Islam is that it has occurred not in 
those parts of the Province which were centres of 
Musalman influence and where their great cities 
were established. Dacca, for instance, for long the 
seat of Musalman government in Eastern Bengal, 
though it contains 62 per cent of Muhammadans, 
presents an average much lower than that of the 
rural districts in its vicinity. Malda, which con- 
tained the great capital city of Gaur, and Mur- 
shidabad, an important seat of government, show 
no startling increase of Musalmans ; Bihar, Bhagal- 
pur, and Monghyr were important Muhammadan 
cities ; hut in spite of this the Musalmans furnish 
barely one-tenth of the total population of the 
districts in which they are situated. The con- 
clusion to he drawn from these facts is that the 
increase of Islam was largely due to causes in- 
dependent of the action of the native govern- 
ment. 

40 . Origin of the present Muhammadan popula- 
tion. — It was, of course, ultimately due to the 
occupation of the Province by the Muhammadans 
that their faith began to spread among the Hindus 
and Animists whom they found in occupation of 
the country. The rule of the Muhammadan 
government lasted from the invasion of Bakhtiyar 
Khilji in A.D. 1203 until the British acquired the 
Divanl, or control of the revenue administration, 
in 1765 — a period of more than five and a half 
centuries. During this time the ruling power 
occupied the country with a foreign army, and 
many soldiers after retirement from the service 
remained as colonists. Grants of land were made 
to grandees and officers of the empire, as well as to 
men of learning and piety whom the government 
encouraged to take up their permanent residence 
in the land. Bengal also became a place of refuge 
for many families driven from North-W estem India 
by war and revolution. On these grounds various 
recent Musalman writers, in their desire to enhance 
the social position of their co-religionists, have 
endeavoured to prove that they are in the main 
of foreign extraction. This question has been 
examined at length by Gait (op. cit . i. 165ff.}. 
While not denying that there are certain aristo- 
cratic families, like that of the Nawab of Murshld- 
abad, who, originally of foreign descent, have 
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E reserved the purity of their blood by refraining 
com intermarriage with persons of more doubtful 
ancestry, and also that many families of foreign 
origin have, owing to the rules of the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance, gradually lost their estates 
and become merged m the general mass of the 
population, he regards it as impossible to suppose 
that the whole or even a great majority or the 
Musalman population can be the descendants of 
immigrants from North-Western India. Such a 
theory does not account for the present distribu- 
tion of the Musalman population. If they were 
really descendants of foreign immigrants, they 
would now be found in occupation of the more 
healthy tracts in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capitals, not in the rice-swamps of Noakhali, Bogra, 
and Backergunge. Anthropometry, again, so far 
as statistics are available, shows that the foreign 
element among the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal is inconsiderable, and that physically they 
are akin to the aboriginal or non -Aryan races 
whom the first Musalman invaders found in occu- 
pation. On the whole, Gait (op. cit. i. 169) comes 
to the conclusion that the foreign element in 
the Muhammadan population cannot exceed four 
millions, or one-sixtn of the total number of those 
professing the faith of Islam. 

41 . Causes of the spread of Islam. — (a) Con- 
versions.— When we come to consider the causes 
which led to the spread of Islam, we find that 
while the Muglials were generally tolerant in 
matters of religion, the Afghans who preceded 
them were often fanatical ; local traditions, sup- 
plemented by the scanty historical evidence of the 
character of their rule, describe numerous cases 
of forcible conversions of Hindus and Animists, 
while the ranks of the true believers were recruited 
by slaves and criminals who on conversion were 
pardoned. 

* In spite, however, o t the fact that cases of forcible conversion 
were by no means rare, it seems probable that very many of the 
ancestors of the Bengal Muhammadans voluntarily gave in their 
adhesion to Islam. The advantages which that religion offered 
to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus have already been 
pointed out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious 
Pirs and Fakirs (holy men and religious mendicants) who de- 
voted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There were 
special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan 
supremacy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the 
days when Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, 
the people of Bengal were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and 
when Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered Bihar and massacred the 
Buddhist monks assembled at Odantapuri, the common people, 
who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and 
teachers, were easily attracted from their old form of belief, 
some to Hinduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their way back to Hinduism, while 
the non-Aryan tribes, who had, in ail probability, never been 
Hindus, preferred the greater attractions of Islam ' (Gait, op. cit. 
i. 171). 

( 6 ) Physical causes of the increase of Muham- 
madanism . — The faith thus started progressed 
rapidly, owing to causes which were not so 
much moral or religious as physical, and due 
to the environment of the people. These have 
been carefully examined by O’Donnell and Gait 
(Census Report, 1891, i. 1461; 1901, i 172). It 
has been established from these investigations that 
the main explanation of the spread of Islam in 
Eastern Bengal must he the greater fecundity of 
its adherents. In the first place, we find among 
Muhammadans a much larger number of potential 
mothers than among Hindus. While the higher 
caste Hindus throughout the Province, and in 
Bengal proper many of the castes of less import- 
ance, rigorously prohibit widow-remarriage, the 
Muhammadan widow usually finds a second 
husband. Statistics show that of every 100 Hindu 
women between the ages of 15 and 40 more than 16 
are widows prohibited to re-marry ; among Muham- 
madans the percentage is only 12 . O’Donnell, 
again, remarks that ill-assorted marriages are far 


more common among Hindus — men well advanced 
in years being united to girl wives, who in the 
natural course of human life are left widows, 
debarred from further maternity, at a compara- 
tively early age. On the other hand, Musalmans, 
particularly in Eastern Bengal, are polygamists 
whenever they have the means to support a second 
wife, generally a widow, ‘married as often as a con- 
venient unpaid domestic drudge as for the sake of 
the children she usually bears her master . 3 Lastly, 
in Eastern Bengal the Musalman is generally more 
prosperous and better fed than the Hindu in other 
parts of the Province. Bihar and Orissa, the head- 
quarters of Hinduism, are fully developed, con- 
gested regions, where a large proportion of the 
people live in a condition of permanent depression. 
Eastern Bengal, on the contrary, is a land of 
promise, enriched by a large trade in rice and jute. 
It is improbable that the enterprise of the Hindu 
wedded to his hamlet and his local gods would 
have been sufficient to bring its fertile alluvial soil 
under the plough. But the Muhammadan has no 
prejudice against leaving his birthplace, and gladly 
migrates in search of remunerative work. While 
the Hindu is very often a vegetarian, and, if he 
eats meat, does so only when he makes a sacrifice, 
the Musalman with his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is more vigorous and fertile. The condi- 
tions thus described sufficiently account for the 
fact that, while Hinduism barely holds its ground, 
Islam prospers and increases the number of its 
adherents. 

42 . Characteristics of Muhammadanism in 
Bengal. — Islam throughout Northern India falls 
far short of the standard of faith laid down by the 
Prophet and his immediate successors. As might 
have been expected, this degeneration is specially 
apparent in Eastern Bengal, where its followers 
have been to a large extent recruited from an 
Animistic population. Thus, the Panchpiriya sect 
(wh. see) shows obvious signs of the fusion of 
Musalman traditions with Animistic beliefs. The 
Wahhabi movement (see below, § 43 ) has in some 
measure checked the corruption of the faith, but 
before the recent crusade against idolatry it was 
common for low-class Muhammadans to jom in the 
Durga Puja and other Hindu festivals. 

‘ Although,’ writes Gait (op. cit. i. 176), ‘ they have been purged 
oi many superstitions, many still remain. In particular, they 
are very careful about omens and auspicious days. Dates for 
weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; 
bamboos are not cut, nor the building of new houses com- 
menced, on certain days of the week, and journeys are often 
undertaken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see if 
the proposed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent, SItala 
and Rakshya Kali (see above, § 13) are worshipped. Dharmaraj, 
Manasa, and Bishahri (see above, § 30) are also venerated by 
many ignorant Muhammadans, who make over goats to Hindus 
m order that they may perform the sacrifice on their account. 
Sasthi is worshipped when a child is born. Even now in some 
parts of Bengal they observe the Durga Puja, and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bihar they join in 
the worship of the Sun, and when a child is born they light a 
fire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prevent the 
demon J a wan from entering and killing the infant. At marriage 
the bridegroom often follows the Hindupractice of smearing the 
bride's forehead with vermilion or sandal- wood paste. In the 
Sonthal Parganas Muhammadans are often seen to carry sacred 
water to the shrine of Baidyanath, and, as they may not enter 
the shrine, pour it as a libation on the outside verandah. Offer- 
ings are made to the Gramya-devata (see above, § 15) before 
sowing or transplanting rice seedlings, and exorcism is resorted 
to in case of sickness. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings of 
black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vermilion on a 
plantain leaf. These practices are gradually disappearing, but 
they die hard, and amulets containing a text from the Quran 
are commonly worn, even by the Mullahs who inveigh against 
these survivals of Hindu beliefs * (Gait, op. cit. i. 176). 

As is the case throughout Northern India, cus- 
toms like these are practised especially by women, 
who are much more conservative in their religious 
beliefs. 

Worship of pirs and deified men . — In the same 
category of corruptions of the primitive faith may 
be placed the adoration of pirs, or saints, and other 
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deified men, a practice for which no authority can 
be found in the Qur’an or in the older commentaries 
on it. Ths pir after death is supposed to be present 
in spirit, and to offer daily prayers of propitiation 
at Mecca or Medina. Hence a dargah , or tomb, 
covers his ashes and becomes a place of pilgrimage, 
to which people resort for the cure of disease, or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as the birth of a child, 
or success in pending litigation. Gait {op. cit . i. 
177) and Wise {op. cit. 10 ff.) have given full cata- 
logues of the more famous saints (see Saints, 
[Hindu]), The educated Musalman denies that 
he worships the pir, he merely prays that he 
will intercede for him with the Almighty ; ‘ but 
amongst the lower classes it is very doubtful if 
this distinction is clearly recognized, even if it 
actually exists.’ 

43 . Sects of Islam.— The familiar division of 
Muhammadans into the two sects of Sunni and 
Shi* a is of less importance in Bengal than that 
which classes them as ‘reformed’ or ‘unreformed.’ 
The former is the title applied to those who are 
connected with the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Wahhabi sect (wh. see). The 
sectarian movement in Islam usually follows one 
of two lines: it is either puritanical or pietistic. 
The Wahhabi sect is an example of the former, 
Suflism of the latter. The Wahhabi movement 
was started in India by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, of 
Kae Bareli in Oudh, who in 1826 proclaimed a 
holy war {jihad) against the Sikhs. He and his 
followers finally made Patna their headquarters, 
whence a propaganda was spread through Northern 
India. The principles of the sect, as announced 
by another Bengal teacher, HajI Shariatu’llah of 
Farldpur, prohibited all association with Hindu 
rites and ceremonies, the preparation of models 
{ta'ziya) of the martyrs IJasan and ljusain (see 
Pelly, Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain ), and 
the offering of prayers to saints or martyrs. He 
also announced the principle which brought the 
sect under the notice of the Indian Government, 
that India was a ‘ land of warfare ’ {daru’l-harb), 
where the observance of the Friday service is un- 
lawful and resistance to the infidel a religious duty. 
These principles were to some extent modified by 
another teacher, MaulanaKaramat 'All of Jaunpur, 
who made two important alterations in the tenets 
of the sect. First, he declined to reject altogether, 
as other teachers had done, the authority of the 
glosses on the Jfadith, or traditions, which were 
assumed to represent the teaching of the Prophet ; 
secondly, he withdrew the doctrine that India 
was daru’l-harb, and thus removed the chief cause 
which brought the sect into collision with the 
British Government. These two sects of reformers 
are known collectively as FaradI (Arab, farida, 
pi. farafid , * the obligatory ordinances of law and 
religion,’ those which are believed to have been 
established by God Himself, as distinguished from 
those which are founded on the precept or practice 
of the Prophet, and called sunna). Other titles 
used are Namaz -i-hafid, ‘those who know the 
prayers by rote’; Share', ‘followers of the shar\ 
or divine way of religion,’ as opposed to the Sabiql, 
‘those who tollow the old rule,’ ‘the conservative 
party.* The distinctive name of the followers of 
Karamat 'All and his successors is Ta'aiyuni, 
‘ those who appoint,’ from their practice of appoint- 
ing as their leader a member of their own body, 
who decides religious questions, and takes the 
place of a qadi, thereby making the practice of 
Friday prayer lawful for true believers. The 
followers of Dudhu Miyan are known as Wahhabi, 
from the founder of the sect, Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’l-Wahh&b ; but this name is now held in 
bad odour, and they prefer to be called Muham- 


mad!, ‘followers of the Prophet’; Ahl-i-hadlth, 
‘persons of the tradition’; or Rafi'yadain, the 
last with reference to their custom of raising 
their hands to their ears when praying, in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the Sunnis, who fold their 
arms in front, and of the Shi' as, who allow them 
to hang by their sides. Other titles for them 
are Amlni, because they pronounce the ‘Amen’ 
formula in a loud voice ; and Lama?habl, ‘ without 
doctrine,’ because they reject all doctrines except 
those contained in the Qur’an. 

The information regarding the tendency of this 
reform movement in Islam, so far as it is based on 
the scanty facts which the Government has per- 
mitted to appear in official publications, is insuffi- 
cient to enable us to appreciate fully its religious 
and political importance. Risley is of opinion that 
‘ at the present day the fanatical element of the 
Wahhabi movement seems in many parts to have 
died out; and the efforts of the reformers are 
directed mainly to the eradication of superstitious 
practices not sanctioned by the Qur’an, and to the 
inculcation of the true principles of the religion’ 
{Census Report , India, 1901, i. 373). At the same 
time it would be idle to assert that the principle 
upon which the sect largely depends — that India 
is a ‘land of war’ — has quite disappeared ; and a 
movement which, as is the case with the Wahhabi 
movement in Bihar, draws its adherents from the 
lowest and most ignorant classes of the Muham- 
madans, must always be regarded with watchful 
suspicion by the ruling power.* 

44 . Christianity. — The following figures illus- 
trate the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the Province during the last thirty years : 

Year of Census. Number of Christians. 

1872 .... 91,063 

1881 . . . . 128,134 

1891 .... 192,484 

1901 . 278,366 

The scope for missionary effort in the future may 
be estimated by the fact that at present only 36 
in 10,000 of the total population belong to the 
Christian faith. Of the total number of Christians 
enumerated at the Census of 1901, 27,489 (includ- 
ing 1081 Armenians) or 9 *9 per cent belong to 
European races; 23,114 or 8*3 per cent are Eur- 
asians; and 227,763 or 81*8 per cent are native 
converts. 

‘More than three-fifths of the European Christians belong 
to the Anglican communion, and about one-fifth are Roman 
Catholics. According to the returns, the Presbyterians number 
less than one-tenth, but it is believed that the real number is 
greater, and that some of those who described themselves as 
belonging to the Church of England were brought up as Presby- 
terians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Roman Catholics, 
and nearly two-fifths belong to the Anglican communion. . . . 
The proportion of Roman Catholics is swollen by the inclusion 
of 2221 Feringis, of whom all but 194 belong to this persuasion* 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 161). 

These Feringis (Pers. Farangi, Firangi, ‘Frank’) 
are a degraded mixed race, largely found in the 
Baekergunge District. 

‘In the southern quarter [of the Backerganj district] there 
still exist several original Portuguese colonies, of probably two 
centuries* duration, which exhibit a melancholy example to what 
an extreme degree it is possible for Europeans to degenerate. 
They are a meagre, puny, imbecile race, blacker than the 
natives, who hold them in the utmost contempt, and designate 
them by the appellation of Caula Ferenghies (Hind. Beng. mid, 
‘black*) or “black Europeans’” (Hamilton, Description of 
Hi ndostan , 1820, i. 133). . .. , y . 

* This account of the Wahhabi movement in Bengal is largely 
based on Gait’s summary ( Census Report, 1901, i, 173 ff.), which, 
again, is founded on Wise, ‘ Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal * 
in JRASJB& , 1894. Also see his account in Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of R. Bengal, 21 ff. The question has been 
discussed by Hunter, The Indian Musalmans ; are they bound 
in conscience to rebel ? and the reply by Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; 
Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 147 f. ; M&clagun, Census Report 
Punjab, 1891, i. 189 f. For the Wahhabis of Arabia see Pal- 
grave, Central and Eastern Arabia ; Lady Ann Blunt, Pilapm- 
age to Nejd ; Badger, Imams and Seyytds of 'Oman ; Hunt, 
Future of Islam. 
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In recent times there has been little improve- 
ment in their industrial, social, or moral condi- 
tion (Beveridge, The District of Baharganj , 1876, 

^'{a)\ectarial divisions of Christians. —The ignor- 
ance of the native converts and the inability of the 
Census enumerators to understand the European 
names of the various denominations of Christians 
have made it very difficult to collect information 
regarding the sectarial divisions of the native 

converts. . _ . 

* So far as the returns go, about two-fifths of the native Chris- 
tians are members of the Roman Catholic Church ; nearly one- 
third are Lutherans ; rather more than a seventh belong to the 
Anglican communion, and nearly one-eleventh are Baptists. 
The other denominations combined account for only about one 
in every nineteen native Christians * (Gait, op. dt. i. 162). 

(b) Roman Catholics . — The total number of 
Roman Catholics has increased from 78,000 in 1891 
to 90,000 in 1901. Their chief sphere of missionary 
work is in the Ranchi District of Chota Nagpur, 
where the converts exceed 54,000, or form about 
three-fifths of the total number in the Province. 
Their work in this District is shared among the 
non- Aryan Mundas and Oraons by Anglican and 
Lutheran missions. Christianity has here made 
more rapid strides than in any other part of N. India, 
with the result that the total number of Christians 
affiliated to the three missions now amounts to 
124,958, as compared with 36,263 at the previous 
decennial enumeration. The Roman Catholics have 
also important communities at Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, Calcutta, the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Nadiya, and Champaran. 

‘Although small in point of numbers, the Roman Catholic 
Mission in Champaran has an interesting Ihistory. There are 
two main centres, at Bettiah and Chuhri. The former was 
established about 1740 by Father Joseph Mary, an Italian 
missionary of the Capuchin Order, who was passing near 
Bettiah on his way to Nepal, when he was summoned by Raja 
Dhruva Shah of Bettiah to attend his daughter, who was danger- 
ously ill. He succeeded in curing her, and the grateful Raja 
invited him to stay at Bettiah, and gave him a house and about 
ninety acres of land. The Chuhri Mission owes its origin to 
some missionaries who left Italy in 1707 for Tibet. Two reached 
Lhassa, and were followed by others. They built a mission- 
house and chapel ; but as soon as the number of their converts 
began to increase, they incurred the ill-will of the Grand Lama 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nepal (in 1713) 
and established missions at Khatmandn, Patan, and Bhatgaon. 
They received grants of land from the Newar kings, and pros- 
pered considerably till 1769, when the Newar dynasty was 
overthrown by the Gorkhas, who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned in time, the 
missionaries, with sixteen families of their converts, fled to 
Bettiah and were given a small land-grant at Chuhri. Many of 
the present Christians in Chuhri are the descendants of the 
original fugitives from Nepal and stall speak their old language, 
but they have intermarried to a considerable extent with the 
native Christians of Bettiah’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 162; for these 
Nepal Missions see Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, i. 189 f. ; 
Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 1819, p. 38). 

(c) . Lutherans. —The converts of the Lutheran 
Mission have increased from 23,000 in 1891 to 
rather more than 69,000 in 1901. Their operations 
extend to the non-Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
in Ranchi, the Santal Parganas, Singhbhum, and 
Manbhum. The Ranchi Mission, known as that of 
Gossner, was founded by six German missionaries 
in 1846; but twenty-three years later an un- 
fortunate disagreement occurred, and the Mission 
was split into two sections, one enrolling itself 
under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of 
Gossner’s Mission. 

‘The progress made during the decade in the Ranchi District 
has been phenomenal. Ten years ago the number of converts 
was less than 19,000, and it is now three times as great. Some 
years ago the Mundas were greatly agitated by disputes with 
their landlords ; their cause was espoused by the missionaries, 
and it is thought by some that political reasons may have 
artificially augmented the number of professed Christians. 
Unlike the Hindus, the Mund§.s receive apostates from Chris- 
tianity hack into their community, and it is said that cases of 
backsliding are by no means rare. We must, therefore, wait 
tor the next Census before we can pronounce how far the 
wonderful progress made in the past decade is genuine and 
permanent (Gait, op. cit. i. 162 f.). 


On the other hand, Bradley-Birt, writing of the 
Mission to the Hos of Singhbhum, remarks that 
the barrier of exclusiveness which the race has 
always maintained affects the Christian missions 
established in the District. 

* Though without the caste prejudices of the Hindus, they 
have no mercy on any one who disobeys the traditions of their 
race. No Ho would take water or food from one of another 
race ; and as such a Christian is practically considered, being 
outside the pale of the Ho community, and not participating in 
the rites and festivals of his family. Converts thus fare badly 
among the Hos, and few adults have broken through the rigid 
customs of a lifetime and embraced Christianity, It is to the 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their attention* 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 104). 

The same writer, when treating of the Santals 
and Paharias, remarks that it is only among 
people who have not yet come nnder the spell of 
Hinduism that missionary efforts have met with 
success. 

* But hopeful as is the progress of Christianity among them, 
it has exercised as yet no influence beyond a certain radius from 
the Mission Stations, and it is even now of too recent a growth 
in their midst to influence whole races, as Hinduism has done, 
and is still doing, to embrace its tenets and beliefs. Everything 
to-day points to Hinduism— even the Hinduism that has lost its 
first faith and is fighting its own battle of doubt and scepticism 
—as the absorbing force of the future among the aborigines of 
Bengal ’ {Story of an Indian Upland, 20 f.). 

On this question the views of Dalton, one of 
the best authorities on these races, deserve quota- 
tion. 

* If we analyze the views of most of the Oraon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence 
of their pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives which 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent spirits 
has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. 
They consider that, in consequence of this guardianship, the 
witches and bhuts have no power over Christians, and it ia 
therefore good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They grasp 
at this notion, and long afterwards, when they understand it 
better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of sin by the 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds 
most dwell’ (Dalton, op. dt. 257). 

(d) Baptist and other Missions. — Farther east 
the Baptist Mission is at work in the swamps of 
Baekergunge and Faridpur, where from the menial 
castes of Chandals and Namasudras they have 
made 19,000 converts. The only other important 
Mission is that of the Church of Scotland, which is 
engaged in parts of the Darjiling and Jalpaigun 
Districts. The total number of their converts is 
about 2000. 

(e) Classes among whom Christianity progresses. 
— The classes most receptive of Christianity are 
those outside the Hindu system, as in Chota Nagpur 
and the depressed communities of Baekergunge and 
Faridpur. It is thus summed up by Gait {op. cit . 
i. 164) : 

* The influence of Christian teaching is no doubt far-reaching, 
and there are many whose acts and opinions have been greatly 
modified thereby, but amongst the higher castes the number 
who at the present time are moved to make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ is very small. At one time there seemed 
a prospect of numerous converts being gained from the ranks of , 
the educated Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen 
and other eloquent Brahma preachers turned their thoughts 
and aspirations into another channel.’ 

Literature, — The best recent authorities are the last three 
Census Reports— by J. A. Bourdillon, 1881 ; C. J. O’Donnell, 
1891 ; E. A. Gait, 1901, the last being the most complete and 
valuable. To it this article is very largely indebted. Among 
the older authorities may be named : VVard, A View of Ike 
History , Literature, and Religion of the HindoosV 1815-18 ; 
Francis Buchanan, afterwards Hamilton, The History, An- 
tiquities, Topography , and Statistics of Eastern India, edited in 
1838 from the author’s MSS by Montgomery Martin, who does 
not name the original author on his title-page ; J. Campbell, 
A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years* Service among the 
Wild Tribes of Kondistan, for the Suppression of Human 
Sacrifice, 1864 ; S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in 
India , 1865 ; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, 1867 , 
Sir W. W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal, 1868, 
Orissa, 1872, Statistical Account of Bengal, v.d. ; T. H. Lewm, 
The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 1869, The Wild Races of South- 
east India, 1870; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Bthnology 
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Bengaly 1872 ; J. Wise, Notes on the Races , Castes, and Trades 
of Eastern Bengal , 1883 ; H. H. Rislev, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, 2 vols., 1891 ; J. F. Hewitt, The Riding Races of Pre- 
historic Times in India , South-west Asia , and South Europe, 
1894-5 ; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 3 vols., 
1872-81 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, Among 
the Himalayas, 1899 ; Jogrendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu 
Castes and Sects, 1896; F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, a 
little-known Province of the Empire , 1903, The Story of an 
Indian Upland, 1905. For the folk-lore and popular beliefs, 
Lai Behari Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, 1883, Govinda Samanta, 
or History of a Bengal Raiyat , 1874, re-published as Bengal 
Peasant Life, 1880 ; G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 1885, 
An Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar, 1882 ; 
A. Campbell, Santal Folk-tales , 1891. W. CEOOKE. 

BEOTHUKS. — The Beothuks were the ab- 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, and the 
sole representatives, so far as is known, of the 
Beothukan stock. The race is now extinct, and 
its history is wrapped in obscurity, although the 
attention of early voyagers to Newfoundland (or 
Baccalaos, as it was called from the native name 
of the codfish caught along its shores) was quickly 
attracted by the Beothuks who then inhabited 
the island. Though the allusions of these first 
explorers regarding this vanished race are scanty 
and frequently contradictory, they are of special 
interest as being almost the only sources for a 
knowledge of one of the most primitive of all 
North American Indian stocks. 

i. Early accounts and culture. — The first allusion 
to the Beothuks is found in an ‘addition’ in 
Stephens’ edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius 
(Paris, 1512, f. 172 ; quoted by Harrisse, D&couverte 
el Evolution cartographique de Terre-Neuve , London, 
1900, p. 162), and is as follows : 

‘Sepfem homines sylvestres ex ea insula (qua terra nova 
dlcitur) Rothomagum [Rouen] adducti sunt cum vestimentis 
et armis eorum. Fuliginei sunt colons, grossis labris, stigmata 
in facie gerentes ab aure ad medium mentum, instar livid® 
venulse per maxiUas deducta. Crine nigro et grosso ut equaa 
iuba. Barba per totam vitam nulla, neque pubes neque ullus 
in toto corpora pillus prater capillos et supercilia. Baltheum 
gerunt in quo est bursula queedam ad tegenda verenda. Idioma 
labis formatur, religio nulla, cymba eorum corticea, quam 
homo una manu evehat in humeros. Anna eorum arcus lati, 
chorda ex intestinis aut nervis animalium; sagitt®, cannse 
saxo, aut ossa piscis accuminata. Gibus eorum cames tosta. 
Potus aqua. Panis et vini et pecuniarum nullus omnino usus. 
Nudi incedunt aut vestiti pellibus animalium ursorum, cer- 
vorum, vitulorum marinorum et similium.' 

Of the personal adornment of the Beothuks, 
Jacques Cartier, in 1534, gives the following 
account (quoted by Harrisse, op. cit. p. 163) : 

* II y a des gens h la dite terre qui sont assez de belle cor- 
pulance, mais ilz sont gens effarables et sauuaiges. Ilz ont 
leurs cheueulz liez sur leurs testes en fazon d’vne pougnye de 
fain teurcze et vng clou pass6 par my ou aultra chosse et y lient 
ftulcunes plumes des ouaiseaulx. Ilz se voistent de peaulx 
de bestes, tant bommes que femmes ; mais les femmes sont 
plus closes et series en leurs dites peaux et s^aintes par le 
corps. Ilz se paingnent de certaines couleurs tann6es. Ilz 
ont des barques en quoy ils vont par la mer, qui sont faietes 
d’escorche de bouays de boul, o quoy ilz pescbent force loups 
marins.’ 

To the list of Beothnk weapons Cabot (in 1542) 
adds lances, darts, clubs, and slings (Harrisse, 
op. cit . p. 164). The wearing of skins and loin- 
cloths (‘ a small payre of breeches’) by both sexes, 
and the use of leggings and moccasins, are alluded 
to, in addition to their mode of dressing the hair, 
by Jehan Alfonse (1 in 1543 ; while the Siennese 
Mattioli (1547) state? that the Beothuks went 
naked in summer, hut were clad in skins in winter. 
Unlike Stephens, who described the Beothuks as 
‘sooty,’ Alfonse and Mattioli term them ‘white’ 
( ‘ trbs blanche,’ ‘ gente bianca ’). According to the 
former, moreover, the Beothuks were nomadic, 
while ‘touching their victuals, they eate good 
meate, but all unsalted, but they drye it, and 
afterward they broyle it, as well fish as flesh. . . . 
They drinke seale oyle, but this is at their great 
feasts.’ Mattioli, however, affirmed that they ate 
both fish and flesh raw, and added that ‘ some of 
them eat human flesh, yet secretly, that their 
w caciqui” may not know it.’ The latter author 


also adds a scanty note on the Beothuk religion ; 
‘ Sono idolatri, chi adora il sole, e chi la Tuna, 
e molte altre sorti de idoli’ (see Harrisse, p. 164ffi f ; 
cf. Bonnycastle, Newfoundland in 181$, London, 
1842, i. 251). 

Whitboume, the first historian of Newfound- 
land, describes the aborigines in the following 
terms (Purchas, His Pilgrimes , London, 1625, IV. x. 
1884) ; 

‘The naturall Inhabitants of the Countrie, as they are but 
few in number, so are they something rude and sauage people. 

. . . In their habits, customs, and manners they resemble the 
Indians of the Continent . . . they liue altogether in the 
North and West part of the Country, which is seldom© fre- 
quented by the English : But the French and Biscaines . . . 
report them to be an ingenious and tractable people . . . (being 
well vsed) they are ready to assist them with great labour ana 
patience . . . without expectation of other reward, than a little 
Bread, or some such small hire.* 

In a letter written July 29, 1612, John Guy thus 
describes the Beothuks at length (Purchas, IV. x. 
1881): 

* They are of a reasonable stature, of an ordinary middle sise, 
they goe bare-headed, wearing their haire somewhat long, but 
round ; they haue no Beards ; behind they haue a great lock© 
of haire platted with feathers, like a Hawkes Lure, with a 
feather in it standing vpright by the crowne of the head, and 
a small locke platted before : a short Gown made of Stags skins, 
the Furre innermost, that ranne downe to the middle of their 
legges, with sleeues to the middle of their arme, and a Beuer 
skin about their necke, was all their apparell, saue that one of 
them had shooes and Mittens, so that all went hare-legged, 
and most bare-foote. They are full eyed, of a blacke colour ; 
the colour of their haire was diuers, some blacke, some browne, 
and some yellow, and their faces something flat and broad, 
red with Oker, as all their apparell is, and the rest of their 
body: they are broad brestea, and bould, and stand very 
vpright.’ 

Like Hayes, the second in command under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, Voyages , London, 
1600, iii. 153), Gny found the Beothuks friendly, 
although inclined to be thievish. He describes 
their houses as ‘ nothing but Poles ^ set in round 
forme meeting altogether aloft, which they couer 
with Deere skins, they are about ten foote broad, 
and in the middle they make their fires.’ Another 
variety of dwelling was ‘ made in a square forme 
with a small roofe.’ Their adornments included 
‘shell chains’ (doubtless wampum), ‘chains of 
leather full of small Periwinckle shels,’ and a 
‘spitting knife.’ They likewise possessed spruce 
bark boiling-baskets, and had hats ‘sewed hand- 
somely with narrow bands about them, set round 
with fine white shels’ (Whitboume, in Purchas, 
IV. x. 1887). It is also tolerably certain that they 
used gaming discs of bone similar to those of the 
Micmacs (Culin, JRBEW p. 97). 

The highest art of the Beothuks was evidently 
attained in their ochre-stained canoes, to which 
Cartier alludes. These were usually built to hold 
four persons, and are thus described by de Laet 
(Novus orbis , Leyden, 1633, p. 34) : 

* Oymbse ipsis ex corticibus arborum composite, viginti ut 
plurimum pedes long®, quinque aut circiter latse et semilun® 
in modum, ad proram atque puppim erect® atque incurv®, 
quinque ad summum vectorum capaces ; illis utpote levissimis 
undas summa velocitate secant, easdemque cum opus fuerit 
humeris gestant.* 

The last authentic record of this vanished stock 
is contained in John Cartwright’s Eemarks on the 
Situation of the Aborigines of Newfoundland, 
written in 1788 (printed in his daughter’s Life 
and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, London, 
1826, ii. 307 ffi). This, however, adds little new, 
except that the square type of building already 
noted was relatively rare, and that its roof was 
a pyramid rising to a hoop tied to the rafters, 
thus forming a chimney. His most interesting 
information concerns the canoes, which ran straight 
from keel to gunwale, being kept apart at the top 
by a * spreader,’ the removal of which rendered 
it possible to fold the canoe up like a cocked 
■hat.. 

The Beothuks lived chiefly by the chase and 
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by fishing. Their canoes have already received 
mention, and for their hunting they enclosed large 
areas with deer fences, 8 to 10 ft. high, made by 
felling trees in line. These fences, which often 
extended for miles into the interior, served to 
bring the deer down to water, where they were 
taken by the hunters (cf. Jukes, Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland , London, 1842, ii. 132- 
133). A distinct racial characteristic of the 
Beothuks, if we may judge from the account of 
Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 267 f.), was that they dug 
within their wigwams small cavities which they 
lined with moss or the soft twigs of trees, thus 
forming their beds. Their winter wigwams, more- 
over, had small store-pits, about four feet deep 
and usually lined with birch bark; while each 
village possessed a wigwam for vapour baths. It 
is also interesting to note that their wigwams of 
skin are said by Peyton to have been raised on 
wooden platforms (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The Beothuks also received the name of * Bed 
Indians 5 (a term often applied erroneously to 
North American Indians in general) from their 
custom, to which repeated allusion is made from 
the time of Guy, of painting themselves, as well 
as their bows, arrows, and canoes, with red ochre. 
Physically they were of a finer type than the 
Micmacs, whose bitter enemies they were. The 
last member of the race, Shawnandithit, a woman 
who died at St. John’s in 1829, is described as 
having a round face with prominent cheek bones, 
somewhat sunken eyes, small nose, and black hair 
(Lloyd, JAIy 1875, p. 31 ; cf. the portrait of the 
Beothuk woman Demasduit or Waunathoake 
[‘ Mary March reproduced from Lady Hamilton’s 
drawing, in Prowse, Hist, of Newfoundland, 
London, 1895, p. 384). The Beothuks were mono- 
gamous, and the women were chaste (Lloyd, JA1 , 
1876, p. 228). 

2. History.— The history of the Beothuks finds 
its wretched parallel only too readily. The brutal 
excesses of the English in Tasmania and Australia, 
of American frontiersmen and cowboys, of the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and of the Belgians in 
the Congo— it is all the same dreary story. It is 
evident that, when Newfoundland was first dis- 
covered, its inhabitants were peaceful, and they 
long remained on friendly terms with the French 
and Basque fishermen. With the inability of 
primitive peoples to recognize property rights of 
others than their own tribes, however, they, in 
their excursions to the seacoast in summer for cod 
and salmon, appropriated European nets, iron, or 
whatever else they could lay their hands on. The 
Europeans sought revenge, and, as Cartwright 
says, ‘ they were harassed from post to post, from 
island to island, so that neither sea nor land could 
afford them shelter.’ By the time of the English 
settlements the Beothuks had fled to the north 
and north-west of Newfoundland. Thence they 
carried on such depredations against the whites 
that by the middle of the 18th cent, the French 
offered rewards for their heads. To add to their 
distress, Micmacs emigrated from Nova Scotia in 
considerable numbers during the 18th cent., and 
bitter war broke out between the two stocks, 
culminating in a battle at the eastern end of 
Grand Pond about 1770. With the Naskapi, or 
Algonquian Montagnais of Labrador, on the other 
hand, they remained on terms of friendship, 
though they despised the Eskimos for their un- 
cleanly habits (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 131) ; and it was 
even supposed by Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 251 f.) 
that the few remnants of the Beothuks migrated 
in a body to Labrador, since in the Bay of Seven 
Islands there suddenly appeared a party of Indians 
who were neither Eskimos nor Montagnais. 
Though the actual fate of the stock is not certainly 


known, they probably perished gradually from the 
hostility of whites ana Micmacs, complicated by 
famine and disease. Their number seems never 
to have been large. J ohn Mason, writing between 
1618 and 1619, records 4 few savages in the north, 
none in the south ’ (Prowse, op. cit. p. 107) ; Cart- 
wright (1798) estimated them at 450 ; but about 
1825, Shawnandithit said that only fourteen of her 
tribe were alive (Lloyd, JAI , 1876, p. 228). The 
last Beothuks, except three women, one of whom 
(Shawnandithit) was brought to St. John’s, were 
seen on the ice in New Bay in the winter of 1823 
(Bonnycastle, op. cit . ii. 2631). In 1827 the 
Beothic Institution was founded for the civilization 
of the Beothuks ,* but the expedition of Cormack, 
undertaken under its auspices, utterly failed to 
find even a single member of the tribe, though 
there was evidence that Beothuks had fled just 
before his approach (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 265- 
276). 

3. Relics. — The relics of the Beothukan stock, 
of which the Public Museum of St. John’s contains 
important specimens, include mortar-shaped vessels, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, gouges, and axes, all of 
stone. Bone ornaments, used for adorning the 
hair or dress, and decorated with right-angled 
triangles, have also been found, as well as carvings 
on ivory and on the tusks or bones of walrus, 
seals, and deer, all these objects being dyed a deep 
sienna. On the skeleton of a man found near 
Comfort Head in 1888 was a medicine bag con- 
taining several charms of carved bone, strips of 
wampum, a brilliant piece of iron pyrites, and a 
number of bird skulls, some of these objects ob 
viously being religious in character (Macdougall, 
in Trans. Canadian Inst. ii. 101 f.). In this con- 
nexion it should be noted that the Beothuks 
kindled their fires from the down of the cyanocitta 
crist at a (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 225). The stock 
seems, however, to have had no knowledge of 
pottery, though they possibly made soapstone 
vessels (ib. p. 29), unless these were of Eskimo 
origin (cf. Prowse, op. cit. p. 591), especially as 
the Eskimos in Labrador manufactured soap- 
stone lamps (Hough, in Report of ' U. S. Nat. 
Museum , 1896, p. 1041 f.). What is still more 
extraordinary, they remained ignorant throughout 
their history of the use not only of firearms, but 
even of the dog (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 259, 277). 
A point of more than usual interest is the fact 
that the Beothuks apparently did not practise 
scalping, but the more primitive American Indian 
custom of cutting off the head (cf. Friederici, 
Skalpieren und ahnliche Kriegsgebrduche in Amer- 
ika , Brunswick, 1906, passim). Thus when, in 
1810, the Beothuks killed two of the marines of 
Lieutenant Buchan, the heads of the victims 
were cut off and carried away (Prowse, op. cit. 
p. 385). 

4. Language. — Our knowledge of the Beothuk 
language, which bears no known relation to any 
other American Indian tongue, rests on two 
vocabularies (not altogether free from Micmac 
loan-words) obtained from the women Shawnan- 
dithit and Demasduit (‘Mary March’), and con- 
taining about 330 words. These are only lexico- 
graphical in value, giving no hint of morphology 
or syntax. 

5. Religious beliefs. — Naturally data concerning 
the religion of the Beothuks are extremely scanty, 
and must in part be re-constructed cautiously from 
rather vague implications. According to Broughton 
(quoted by Anspaeh, Hist, of the Island of New - 
foundland , London, 1819, p. 457), ‘they had some 
knowledge of a Supreme Being,’ and they believed 
that men and women were originally created from 
a certain number of ‘arrows stuck fast in the 
ground, and that the dead went into a far country, 
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there to make merry with their friends. 5 The 
implication of a hostile Micmac, that the Beothuks 
possessed no religion, is without value, especially 
as he expressly declared that no Micmac understood 
the Beothukan dialect (Chappell, Voyage of H.M.S. 
Rosamond to Newfoundland , London, 1818, p. 71). 
That they had a very keen sense of the future life 
is shown by their care in the disposal of the dead, 
and by the objects found interred with them. 
There were four types of graves. One class of 
burial-place resembled a hut 10 ft. long, 8-9 ft. 
broad, and 4-5 ft. high in the centre, with a floor 
of square poles and a roof covered with bark, the 
whole being well protected against the weather 
and the intrusions of wild beasts (cf. the description 
of the grave of Demasduit [‘ Marv March 5 ] given 
by Lloyd, JAI, 1875, p. 32). In the second mode 
of burial the body was wrapped in birch bark, and, 
with the property of the deceased, was placed on 
a sort of scaffold about 4£ ft. from the ground. 
This scaffold was made of four posts, about 7 ft. 
high, fixed perpendicularly in the ground so as to 
sustain a kind of crib 5^ ft. long by 4 ft. broad, 
with a floor, made of small squared beams laid 
close together horizontally, on which the corpse 
and its belongings rested. A third method was bv 
bending the body together, wrapping it in birch 
bark, and enclosing it in a kind of box. This 
receptacle, which was made of small squared sticks 
laid on each other horizontally and notched at the 
comers to fit closely, was laid on the ground. It 
was about 4 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and 2£ ft. deep, 
and was lined with birch bark for protection against 
the weather. The body usually lay on the right 
side, though the skeleton of a boy found in 1886 
(Macdougall, op. cit. ii. 102) had been placed on 
the left. A fourth, and more common, mode of 
Beothuk burial was to wrap the body in birch 
bark, and to lay it, covered with a heap of stones, 
on the surface of the ground in some retired spot. 
Occasionally in this last form of burial, the body, 
thus wrapped up, was put a foot or two under- 

S -ound, the grave then being covered with stones. 

, however, the soil was sandy, graves were dug, 
and no stones were placed above them. The 
Beothuk cemeteries were located at definite places, 
to which the dead were brought from long distances 
(Lloyd, loc. cit.). 

The Beothukan belief in a future life receives 
additional testimony from their custom of laying 
beside or on the grave, bows, arrows, and other 
implements of warfare. The grave of Demasduit 
(‘Mary March 5 ) and her husband, moreover, con- 
tained small models of a male and female child 
and of canoes, in addition to cooking utensils of 
birch bark ; while with the body of the boy already 
alluded to were buried food (salmon and trout), 
two pairs of moccasins, and other things. The 
interment of religious objects with a corpse near 
Comfort Head has been noted above (§ 3 ; cf. also 
Lloyd and Macdougall, loc . cit.). 
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BERAR. — 1. Position. — Ber&r, otherwise known 
as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a province 
of India, lying between 19° 35' and 21° 47" north 
latitude, and 75° 59' and 79° II' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Satpura range and 
the river Tapti, which separate it from the Central 
Provinces; on the east its boundary is the river 
Wardha, on the south the Penganga ; on the west 
lie portions of the Nizam’s Dominions and of the 
Presidency of Bombay. Its total area is 17,710 
square miles ; and it is divided into three regions : 
the Melghat, or hilly tract to the north, the 
Payanghat, or central plain, and the Balaghat, or 
upland to the south. 

2. History.— The history of the Province is so 
far relevant to its religion that it illustrates the 
mixture of races and the disturbing influence of 
the successive governments. 

In the Epic period it formed part of the kingdom of Vidarhha, 
the first settled Aryan country south of the Vindhyan range 
( BQ i. i. 136). Its name survives in that of Bidar in the 
Hyderabad State, and has been doubtfully connected with that 
of Berar, the derivation of which is uncertain. Authentic 
history begins with the occupation by the Andhra dynasty 
(b.c. 220-a.d. 236). They were followed by various non-Aryan 
chieftains, who gave way to the Chalukya, Rashtrakufa, Hoysala 
Ballala, and Yadava dynasties in succession. In a.b. 1294 the 
Muhammadans appeared on the scene, when Ala-ud-din captured 
the stronghold of Deogiri or Daulatabad— a raid which was 
repeated by Malik Kafur in a.d. 1309. The country subsequently 
feu to the BahmanI kings of the Deccan and to those of 
Ahmadnagar. It was conquered by the Mughals under Akb&r 
in 1696, and remained under them until the fall of the Empire, 
when, desolated by constant war in the 18th cent., it passed to 
the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1804. In 1863 the Nizam leased it 
to the British, and in 1902 a fresh treaty confirming this cession 
was concluded. In the following year it ceased to be an 
independent administration, and was incorporated with the 
Central Provinces. 

3. Population. — At the Census of 1901 the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,754,016. In the more fertile 
parts the predominant caste is the Kunbi, which 
forms the chief element in the Mar&th& people. 
They are classed by Risley ( Census India , 1901, i. 
503) as Scytho-Dravidian ; but there is no evidence 
that the Saka or Scythian tribes ever penetrated 
this region, and the Kunbi are of non-Aryan origin, 
possibly leavened by some intruding strain from 
the eastern or western coast. Next in numerical 
importance are the Mhar and Mang, almost pure 
non- Aryans, regarded by orthodox Hindus as foul 
out-castes. The forest tribes principally occupy 
the Gawilgarh hills in the Melghat to the north, 
those of the greatest numerical importance being 
the Gond (74,280), Andh (39,679), Kork tL (28,393), 
and Bhil (5,704). In the population as a whole the 
Aryan element is scanty. There is a notable 
absence of important cities or towns, and the 
population is largely rural. Naturally their 
religion is of a primitive type, little influenced by 
the movements which in the more advanced pro- 
vinces have so profoundly affected belief. 

4. Religious statistics.— According to the Census 
of 1901, Hindus numbered 2,388,016 (86*7 per cent 
of the total) ; Animists, 129,964 (4*7 per cent) ; 
Muhammadans, 212,040 (7*6 per cent) ; Christians, 
2,375 (0*08 per cent). Hinduism is thus the chief 
religion, ana here, as is the case in other provinces, 
it is impossible to draw^ a clear line of distinction 
between Hindus and Animists. 

5. The higher Hinduism.— (a) Saivism . — The 
beliefs of the higher classes do not materially differ 
from those prevailing in other provinces. The 
creed most popular with Brahmans is that known 
as Smarta (Skr. smrti, ‘authoritative tradition 5 ) 
preached by Sankaraeharya in the beginning of the 
8th cent. A.D. It is the highest form of Vedfintic 
pantheism. From the point of view of sect most 
Brahmans rank as Saivas, the simplicity of the cult 
of Siva recommending it in preference to that of 
the other greater gods. But, as is the case in other 
parts of India, the mass of the population is 
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ignorant or careless of the restrictions of sect, and 
they worship all or any of the recognized deities. 
Next to the Smarta the most important S&iva sects 
are the Lingayat and the Nath. The former is 
described in a special article; the latter are 
connected with the Gosain or Gosavi of other parts 
of the country. Most of the Nath adopt a secular 
life and are Imown as Sanyogi, the ascetic minority 
being called Yogi. The latter are now very rare, and 
the majority of the Order live by weaving, fortune- 
telling, ana charming, such as making magical 
passes over the sick with a bunch of peacocks’ 
feathers; others are simple mendicants, leading 
about a little performing bull, known as nandi , 
the ‘vehicle’ of Siva. The regular Gosavi Order 
is chiefly made up of youths dedicated by their 
parents to the god. They act as spiritual advisers 
{guru) to the lower castes, by whom they are found 
more accommodating than Brahmans, as they 
permit the use of meat and spirituous liquor (Kitts, 
65). Most of the Saivas, however, prefer to 
worship the local manifestations of the deity, such 
as Khandoba and Bhairoba or Bhairava, the great 
guardian-deities of the Deccan. A dog is tied at 
the shrine of the former when sacrifice is done 
before Ms image, and the Hafckar, a pastoral tribe, 
flog each other severely at the temples of the latter 
(Lyall, Gazetteer , 190). 

[h] Vaisnavism. — The Vaisnavas of Berar include 
a few followers of Ramanuja and of Ramanand ; 
but many are disciples of Madhavacharya, some of 
Vallabhacharya, and others of the Bengal school of 
Chaitanva. Their increase in modem times is 
largely due to immigration from N. and W. India 
(Kitts, 61). Their favourite deity is BalajI, the 
infant Krsna, who is regarded as the god of wealth 
and prosperity, and at Basim he has the finest 
modem temple in the province. 

The most interesting modern Vaipjava sect is that of the 
Manbhav (Skr. mahanubhava , ‘dignified/ ‘virtuous’). It was 
founded by Chakradhara, a Karhada Brahman, who is regarded 
as an incarnation of their deity Dattatreya, and was propagated 
by his disciple N&gabhata, who is called the Last Preceptor 
(a.d. 1236-1302) under the Yadava princes of Maharashtra 
(R. G. Bhandarkar, Times of India, 15th Nov. 1907). They 
are divided into a celibate section (Bairagt) and one of married 
householders (Gharvasi). The former include both monks and 
nuns ; the latter are divided into the nominal adherents 
(Bhold), who accept the principles of the Order so far as they 
ao not conflict with the rules of caste, and those who ignore 
caste distinctions. The celibate monks shave the whole head 
and face, while the nuns have their hair removed by a male 
barber. They either live in monasteries or wander from place 
to place ; they eat no meat and drink no water in the presence 
of an idol; both sexes wear black clothes and ear-nngs and 
rosaries of the black basil wood (tulasT) sacred to Visnu-Krsna. 
They are a quiet, thrifty, orderly people ; one of their chief 
rules is never to take life, and they are careful not to visit or 
eat at a place where a murder or an accidental death may have 
occurred. Their gods are Dattatreya, a deified saint worshipped 
as an incarnation of the triad— Brahma, Yispu, and Siva — or 
more especially of Yisiju and Krsija. Their scripture is the 
Bhdgavad-gitd , and they follow the teaching of a pontiff, known 
as the Karanjkar Mahant, whose seat is at Bidhpur in Berar. 
Their rejection of the manifold saints and orthodox gods has 
brought them into conflict with Brahmans ; but they are held 
in much respect by lower caste Hindus. They have no belief 
in the agency of spirits, holding that the diseases usually 
attributed to them are the result of sins committed in this or 
in a former life. The initiation formula is communicated to the 
female branch by a senior nun. Each sex contains five grades 
of greater or inferior dignity. The dead are buried, not 
cremated. When a Mahant, or pontiff, dies, his corpse is washed, 
placed in a raised seat, worshipped, tied in a fitter in a sitting 
posture, and carried to burial, not in one of the ordinary 
cemeteries, but in a clean place selected by the brethren, where 
the grave is spread with salt, the corpse laid on its left side 
facing the east, and a coconut is broken on the skull as a 
commutation of a sacrifice (JPR ii. 106). After burial all traces 
of the grave are obliterated, and no tomb is raised— to avoid the 
possibility of the growth of a cult of the dead man. Like many 
Vaiguava sects, they have been accused of immorality; in 
former times it is said that marriage between a monk and a nun 
was symbolized by the pair laying their wallets close together— 
a practice now denied by the members. Their numbers are 
decreasing, but this is perhaps due to the fact that in the 
present day fewer join the celibate section. In 1901 they 
numbered 2,566 in Berar (Kitts, 62 ff. ; BG xix. 120 ff. xvii. 
181 ff.). 


6. Popular Hinduism.— The popular faith of the 
province has "been fully described by Sir A. Lyall, 
whose classification ( Asiatic Studies 2 , i. 9ff.) is 
here followed. (1) The worship of mere stocks 
and stones, and of local configurations, which are 
unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 
This includes not only the worsMp of natural ob- 
jects connected by legend with some deity or saint, 
but extends to * the phallic rites, to the Saligram, 
or fossil, in which Vishnu is manifest, and to all 
that class of notions which entirely separate the 
outward image from the power really worshipped. 

So that at last we emerge into pure symbolism, 
as when anything appears to he selected arbitrarily 
to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration.’ 

(2) The worship of things inanimate, which are 
gifted with mysterious motion, such as water, 
fire, the sun, and trees. Tor instance, in an eddy 
of the Tapti, wood, when floated down, sometimes 
disappears in a subterranean passage, to avoid 
which the Gonds propitiate the nver-deity with the 
sacrifice of a goat ; Mahishoba (Skr. mahisha, ‘ a 
buffalo’) is a buffalo-god which lives under water 
and demands propitiation. The worship of fire in 
the form of the Vedic Agni has disappeared, hut it 
is reverenced at the Brahman fire-sacrifice ( haoma ). 
The sun is the tribal deity of the wild Korku of 
the northern hills, and he is also worsMpped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions and doctrines 
regarding his personality. By the jungle-dweller 
the tree is feared as possessing sentient existence 
and mysterious potency, proved by its waving 
branches and the weird sounds which occasionally 
proceed from it. At a later stage trees which are 
fruitful or toxic are honoured, or a certain species 
is appropriated by one god, or a spirit seems to 
dwell in a great solitary trunk or in a gloomy 
grove. In the last case such places are laid under 
tabu, and no one dares to cut a tree or even to use 
the fallen branches as firewood. The custom of 
tying rags on trees, in order to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the indwelling spirit, is 
common, and one class of such trees is known as 
Chindlya Deo, ‘ the deity of tatters,’ where, if one 
present a rag in season, one may chance to get 
good clothes (Lyall, Gazetteer , 191 ; Kitts, 47 f.). 

(3) The worship of animals which are feared. This 
is illustrated by the cult of Wagh Deo (Skr. 
vyaghra , ‘tiger’), who is propitiated by those who 
frequent the jungle; and by the refusal of 
gardeners to inform sportsmen when a tiger or a 
leopard has taken up its quarters in their planta- 
tions, as they believe that the garden ceases to 
produce fruit when one of these animals is killed 
there (Lyall, Gazetteer , 61 L, 190 f.). In the same 
class is the cult of the snake, which is everywhere 
feared and reverenced, and of the monkey, which 
has now been appropriated by the Vaisnavas m 
the form of the monkey-god, . Hanuman. (4) The 
worship of visible things, animate or inanimate, 
which are directly or indirectly useful and profit- 
able, or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or property. Such is the reverence paid 
to oxen, and the worship of implements, such as 
the fisherman’s net, the scribe’s pen, the banker s 
account-books {PR ii. 185 ff. ; cf. MacCulloch, 
Childhood of Fiction, 200 ff). (5) The worship of 
a spirit {deo), a thing without form and void— the 
vague impersonation of the uneasy sensations 
which come upon people in the dark, in forests, or 
deserts. The site of the manifestation of suefi 
spirits is marked by a pile of stones, to which ©very 
passer-by contributes, or by rags or charms tied to a 
cliff or tree ; or such beings are supposed to haunt 
an old banyan-tree or a ruined temple. (6) ifi© 
worship of dead relatives, and other deceased 
persons known in life to the worsMpper. Such are 
the worship of ancestors, and the attempt to recall 
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the spirit in a stone picked up at the grave, which 
is reverently worshipped for a time and then 
decently disposed of. (7) The worship at shrines 
of persons who had a great reputation during life, 
or who died in some strange or mysterious way. 
In the worship of Chand Khan at almost every fort 
in BerSr we have perhaps a survival of the 
foundation-sacrifice (Tylor, Primitive Culture 2 , i. 
104 ff. ; MaeCulloch, Childhood of Fiction , 427). 
The BanjarS (o'.v.) tribe worship a notorious 
bandit, and M. Kaymond, the French commander, 
has been canonized. Besides these there is a host 
of saints and worthies whose shrines are found in 
all parts of the Province. (8) In some cases persons 
of this class rise to the rank of demi-gods or 
subordinate deities, and are worshipped in temples 
— a phase of the local beliefs fully illustrated by 
Lyall ( Asiatic Studies*, i. 30 ff.), who has, however, 
extended too far the ancestor-cult as an assumed 
origin of the theogony (see Ancestor- worship). 
The remaining forms of the local beliefs illustrated 
by the same writer — the worship of manifold local 
incarnations of the elder deities ; of departmental 
deities ; of the supreme gods of Hinduism and of 
their ancient incarnations and personifications, as 
recorded in the Brahmanical scriptures — form part 
of the general official Hinduism, which is not 
peculiar to Berar. 

7. Animism. — The general types of Animism 
current in the province have been described in 
the last paragraph. That of the forest-dwellers 
closely agrees with the beliefs of the cognate 
tribes (see Dravidians, Bhils, Gonds). The 
religion of the Korkus, Gonds, and Andhs has 
been described by Kitts (p. 77 f.) and C. A. Elliott 
l Settlement Pep. Hoshangabad, 1867, p. 250 ff.). 
The special class of sorcerers who are believed to 
control hailstorms and exercise wide influence over 
the peasantry is noteworthy. At the Dasahra 
feast the sorcerer ( garpagdri ) mixes up samples 
of all kinds of grain grown in the village, and 
over them sprinkles the blood of the victim offered 
to Durga. The grain is then shaken up and 
divided among a number of small pots, each of 
which is assigned to a certain period of the season 
during which hail may be expected. Over these, 
secret charms are recited. The pots are inspected 
daily, and, if there be danger of hail during the 
eriod represented by any pot, the grain in it is 
elieved to bubble up, in which event Durga must 
be propitiated with a victim, whose blood is allowed 
to drip into the pot — after which the ominous 
bubbling ceases. Maruti, the monkey-god and 
village-protector, must also be propitiated; but 
this is simply done by blowing a horn at his shrine 
or in some other part of the village (Lyall, 
Gazetteer, 208 ; Kitts, 60). 

Totemism is indicated by the institution of 
guardians ( devah ), also common to the Deccan and 
the west Districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
The guardian is usually some animal or tree ; but 
sometimes natural objects are included, such as 
one of their trade implements among artisans. 
Whatever the guardian may be, it is treated with 
respect. If it be an animal, its flesh is tabu ; if 
it be a material object, it is worshipped at marriage 
and at the attainment of puberty. The Prabhu 
caste, when a youth is initiated into the privileges 
of caste by the binding of the sacred cord, mark 
their guardian-pot with coloured paint, place 
various offerings in it, close the lid ana tie a string 
round it, and nnally light a stone lamp before it 
(Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom, 1885, p. 8ff.). The guardian is regarded 
as the head of the family, and persons pos- 
sessing a common guardian cannot intermarry. 
Totemism is thus at present largely a social 
institution, and is closely analogous to the customs 


in Bengal (see Bengal, p. 490 ; Frazer, Totemism , 
58 ff.). 

The spirits of the dead are supposed to bring 
disease upon children. The munjd, or ghost of a 
boy invested with the sacred thread who has died 
before marriage, is believed to be envious of the 
good fortune of others, and specially malignant. 
To avoid his ill-will, the child is called by an 
opprobrious name (see Crooke, PR ii. 4) ; or his 
father gives a feast at a banyan-tree to the 
unmarried males of the village ; or he employs an 
exorcist, who propitiates the unmarried male dead 
of the household, sprinkles water over which sacred 
texts have been recited over the mouth and eyes 
of the child, and calls on the evil spirit to state 
who he is and how he gained entry. Finally, the 
spirit, by a tap of the wand of the exorcist, is 
persuaded to depart, whereupon the child takes 
an old shoe — an article which repels spirits— to a 
sacred fig-tree, at the foot of which he is supposed 
to fall senseless, and thus to become freed from 
the incubus. A nail is then driven into the tree 
to confine the spirit, or it is induced to enter a 
bottle which is buried deep underground \ih. i. 162, 
ii. 14). Kites of a similar kind are performed to 
repel or propitiate the ghost of a married woman 
(manwin) who is specially hostile to her own sex, 
and that of a child {jhoting) who has died before 
investiture with the sacred thread (Kitts, 53 f.). 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft affecting 
man and beast is wide-spread. The witch is 
feared rather than respected, but her power is 
believed to cease when her teeth fall out. The 
more Hinduized peasantry worship Ganpati or 
Ganesa, god of luck, before starting on a’ journey 
or other enterprise ; but the common people trust 
more to meeting omens. If a ring-dove enters the 
house, it is abandoned for three days, and purified 
by leading a cow inside, and giving food and alms 
to Brahmans ( ib , 49). 

8 . Sikhs and Jains. — Besides the orthodox Sikhs 
— immigrants from the Panjab — some members of 
the Banjara {q.v.) tribe recorded themselves as 
Sikhs at the last Census. Sikhs generally are most 
numerous on the Hyderabad frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb of their Guru Govind at 
Nander (Chinov, 57 f.). The early influence of the 
Jains is shown by numerous temples, such as those 
at Sirpur, Muktagiri, and Karan j a. The present 
Jains consist largely of immigrants from Bombay, 
Kajputana, and Central India, who are attracted 
by trade. The cave-temples at Patur Shaikh 
Baba— a site which, as its name shows, has been 
since occupied by a Musalman saint — seem to be 
Brahmanical (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 
428). 

9. Muhammadans. — Islam is increasing its num- 
bers not so much from proselytism as by the 
greater fecundity of its members, the facts of 
which have been fully illustrated in the case of 
Bengal (see Bengal, § 41). The faith has been 
much corrupted by the local Animism, as is shown 
by the prevalence of the cult of hermits and 
martyrs, to whose shrines, for the sake of their 
offerings, even Hindus are admitted. Some 
Muhammadans secretly engage Brahmans to wor- 
ship the local gods, retain their Hindu surnames, 
and employ the village astrologer to select an 
auspicious day for marriages (Lyall, Gazetteer, 
194; Chinoy, 1. 55 f.). 

10. Christians. — Christians, now numbering2375, 
have increased owing to missionary efforts during 
recent famines. The vast majority of them are 
native converts attached to the fourteen mission 
stations established in the Province. Enumerated 
by denominations, the largest congregations belong, 
in order, to the Koman Catholic, Anglican, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches. 
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BERBERS AND N. AFRICA. 

[Rene Basset.] 

i. Paganism . — Whatever opinion may be held 
egarding the complex origin of the races which, 
under the general name of Berbers, inhabited, and 
still inhabit, all the north of North Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic to Egypt, they form a linguistic unity ; 
and it is only by starting from this point of view 
that we can hope to re-construct their ancient re- 
ligion. But, at the very outset, we find ourselves 
faced with a difficulty which is almost insoluble. 
Although there was unity in their language, this 
was by no means the case in their religion, i.e. 
their pagan religion. Moreover, the uncertainty 
which still exists concerning the deciphering of the 
Libyan inscriptions deprives us of their help, and 
obliges ns to have recourse to the scanty informa- 
tion supplied by foreigners, who have not always 
distinguished the native from the borrowed elements 
in the beliefs and ceremonies of which they have 
handed down accounts. 

i. Mountain-worship. — It seems that irregu- 
larities of the ground — mountains, caves, and rocks 
—were regarded by the Berbers, if not as deities, at 
least as seats of divine beings. Therefore, at least 
in the west. Mount Atlas—* the pillar of Heaven, 5 
as it was called by the people of the country in 
the time of Herodotus (Hist. iv. 184) — must have 
been the object of their worship. Pliny the Elder 
{EE V. i. 6) writes as follows : 

'In the very middle of the sands Mount Atlas rears its head 
to the skies, ragged and hare on the side facing the ocean to 
which it gives its name ; hut, on the side which faces Africa, 
very shady, covered with woods and watered by gushing springs ; 
fertile in fruits of all hinds, which grow of their own accord 
. . . and are sufficient to satisfy all desire. During the day 
not a single inhabitant is seen ; everything preserves a deep 
silence, like the awful silence of the desert. As men approach 
the mountain, a religious fear seizes their hearts, especially at 
the sight of the summit raised above the clouds and apparently 
close to the circle of the moon.’ 

This information is confirmed by Maximus of 
Tyre ( Dissertations , viii. 57) : 

‘The Western Libyans inhabit a long narrow strip of land 
surrounded by the sea. The extremity of this peninsula the 
ocean envelopes with heavy waves and currents. This they 
regard as the sanctuary and the image of Atlas. Now, Atlas 
is a hollow mountain, very lofty, opening out towards the sea 
as a theatre towards the sky. The space which stretches to 
the middle of the mountain is a narrow fertile valley covered 
with trees on which fruits are seen. Looking from the summit 
is like looking into the depths of a well. It Is impossible to go 
down into it because of the steepness of the slope ; besides, 
it is not allowed. The wonderful thing about this place is that, 
at high tide, the ocean covers the banks and spreads all over 
the fields ; the waves rise up towards Atlas, and the water can 
be seen standing up against it like a wall, without flowing into 
the hollow part or falling to the ground; but between the 
mountain and the water there is a great deal of air and a hollow 
wood. For the Libyans it is both a temple and a god the 
object by which they swear, and a statue. ’ 

The Atlas of which he is speaking is evidently 
the Atlas of Morocco. Its native name, Dyris or 
Addiris (qf. in the Guanch dialect of Teneriffe, 
cedar, f cliff 5 * in Awelimmiden Tuareg, adar, 
‘mountain 5 ), has been preserved by Pliny the 
Elder {EE V. i. 13) and Solinus [Poly hist or, § 29). 
But the^ Greek and Manichsean conception of Atlas 
supporting the world might be found in the name 
which, according to Galindo, the Guanches of 
Teneriffe gave to God, viz. Atguaychcefunataman* 
‘ he who supports the Heavens. 5 It would naturally 
* In this extraordinary and evidently corrupted name, it is 
Impossible to decipher, even approximately, more than the last 
part ataman, which is an erroneous form of achaman , ‘god.’ 


have been applied to Mount Teyde in Teneriffe. 
Guanch mythology, however, assigned another 
rSle to this mountain. It must be taken for granted 
that the present Bui Qornin (the ancient Bal- 
caranensis), who rules Tunis, and whose name 
re-appears in the deity worshipped there (Saturnus 
Balcaranensis), was venerated m primitive times by 
the Berbers, before the Phoenicians had installed 
their Baal* there, on whom Saturn was super- 
imposed, sometimes represented as mounted on 
a lion ( GIL viii. 20437, 20448) or accompanied by 
the epithet Sobare(n)sis at Henchir Bu Beker 
{ib. 12390, 12392). The Ba'al 3£amaim, who was 
worshipped there by the Phoenicians, and, un- 
doubtedly in imitation of them, by the natives, 
was a purely Semitic deity, like the Ba’al of 
Hermon or the Ba'al of Lebanon, f whose paredros 
was Tanit Pene Baal, mentioned in a Punic in- 
scription of Borj Jedid. Probably the same thing 
happened with the cult of Ba'al Haman at Dugga.J 
Dedications to Saturn are, however, very fre- 
quent in the Latin inscriptions of Africa, and the 
name of Saturnius^ is often mentioned. We may 
cite at Ain Zana (Diana) a dedication, ‘ Deo frugum 
Satumo frugifero Augusto* {GIL viii. 4581), 
and at Fontaine - Chaude an inscription, ‘Deo 
Sancto frugifero 5 {ib. 17720). A Latin inscription, 
found at some distance from Aumale, is addressed 
to the genius of the mountain, Pastoria(nen)sis, 
who gives shelter from the violence of the wind 
{ib. 9180) ; there is also one at Chemtu in Tunisia 
to the genius of the mountain {ib. 14588). Even 
in our day certain mountains excite among the 
Tuaregs a religious fear which they cannot over- 
come. But it is not the terrifying appearance of 
the mountains that inspires the fear; it is the genii 
who dwell in them. This belief existed even 
from the time of Pliny the Elder. Reproducing a 
passage from the Periplus of Hanno, he places 
m Atlas the iEgipanes and the Satyrs, whom 
the Carthaginian traveller locates much further 
south {Periplus, § 14) ; the same passage is also 
quoted by Solinus {Polyhistor, § 29). In the 12th 
cent, of our era an anonymous Arabian writer 
mentioned similar beings in a mountain of the 
Sahara, but his story bears the clear stamp of 
Musalman beliefs. § It tells of the mountain of 
Felfel, which holds within it the remains of 
numerous towns abandoned because of the genii ; 
during the night people see their fires there and 
hear their whistling and singing. Among the 
Azger Tuaregs the grove of Idinen, 30 kilometres 
to the north of Ghat, is the object of a superstitious 
terror, and no one would dare to penetrate it. 
Barth, who explored it, almost died of thirst 
without, however, haying found any of the ruins 
which were said to be there. || Among the Ahaggar, 
Mount IJdan is regarded in the same way, and 
the name given to the mysterious beings who 
inhabit it, alhinan (from Arab, al-jinn), shows 
clearly that an Arab belief has come to be added 
to a superstition of Berber origin. IT The Kudiat, 
to the north of Temanghaset and to the east of 
Ilaman, is likewise the object of fears of this 
kind.** In the Canary Islands, Mount Teyde, 

* Cf. Toutain, ! Le Sanctuaire de Saturnus Balcaranensis au 
Djebel Bou Kornin,’ in Melanges de VEcole de Rome, vol. xii., 
and De Batumi dei in Africa romana cultu, Paris, 1894; 
Ferr&re, La Situation religieuse de VAfrique romaine depuis 
la fin du ive sibcle, Paris, 1897, p. 80. ; 

T Of. Lagrange, Etude sur les religions simitiques, Paris, 1905. 

X Carton, Le Sanctuaire de Ba'al Satume a Dougga , Paris, 
1897. 

§ A. de Kremer, Description de VAfrique , Vienna, 1852, p. 69. 

II Barth, Reisen u. Entdeck. in Ford- u. Centr.-Afrika, 
Gotha, 1856, i. 228-236; Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Ford, 
Paris, 1864, p. 416. 

•{[ Duveyrier, op. dt. p. 416 f. ; Benhazera, Six mois chez les 
Touareg du Ahaggar , Algiers, 1908, p. 60. . 

** de Motylinski, ‘Voyage & Abalessa efc i la Koudia,* in 
Bulletin du ComiU de VAfrique frangaise, Oct. 1907, p. 257 ff • 
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where hell ( echeyde ) was supposed to be, was 
inhabited by a demon of the name of Guayota 
or Euayota. The demon of Palma was called 
Iruene * 

2. Rock-worship. — Rock- worship is naturally 
joined with mountain- worship. Pliny the Elder 
(HN II. ii. 44) and Pomponius Mela (de Situ Orhis 
i. 8) tell of a rock in Cyrenaica consecrated to 
the South Wind : 4 if it is touched by the hand of 
man, immediately the wind rises violently, tossing 
the sand like waves, and rages as it does over 
the billows/ In the Canary Islands, near the 
crater of Caldera in Palma, there was a rock, 
formed like an obelisk, which was called Idafe. 
To prevent it from falling, the people of the tribe 
of Tanansu, who were settled in the neighbour- 
hood, used to make offerings to it, with processions 
and singing ; they sacrificed entrails, and then ate 
the animals, and sometimes whole victims were 
cast down from the heights of the neighbouring 
mountains.! In the Great Canary Island there 
were two rocks : the one called Tismar, in the 
district of Gaidar, the other Yimenya, in Telde. 
In times of distress the inhabitants, accompanied 
by priests called magadas (Yiana, p. 22, calls them 
tiarimaguadas ), used to make pilgrimages to these 
two rocks, carrying in their hands palm-branches 
and vases filled with milk and butter. This they 
poured on the rocks, dancing round about them 
and singing lugubrious airs like funeral chants, 
which the Spaniards called endechas . They then 
proceeded to the seashore, and beat the waves 
vigorously with their rods, shouting all the time 
at the pitch of their voices. J It is evident that 
here we have to do with a kind of worship. 
Besides, if we can believe to the letter what the 
Spanish writers have handed down, the Guanches, 
differing from the other Berbers, seem to have 
had a settled religion. In any case, we are 
tempted to connect with this institution of sacri- 
fices the use made of a stone situated near Guertufa, 
between Tiaret and Relizane, and known by the 
name of Hajar Gdid. 

1 In one place a recess in the rock leaves a mound between it 
and the road, and it looks, like a huge stone, apparently fallen 
from the summit and caught on the other rocks. It measures 
4 metres at its highest part and X m. 70 at its lowest; its 
upper surface is 10 m. long and at least 6 m. broad at its 
broadest part. . . . After climbing up this rock, perfectly 
irregular, but possessing a sort of platform, inclined at 30 
degrees, one sees a sort of cascade, formed by three basins of 
unequal size and depth, into which it is evident that quantities 
of liquid have poured. To the right are two little round 
holes ; to the left, two little square holes, all being from 10 
to 15 cms. wide. There is no doubt that there was a primitive 
altar there, a table for sacrifices.’ $ 

We may quote the conclusion of this description: ‘The 
Hajar Gaid was a splendidly-chosen place for a bloody religion. 
The sacrificer, raised up 8 or 10 metres above the crowd, let 
the blood of the victim flow from one basin into the other. 
The sacrifice was performed before a vast horizon ; all the 
races of the plain saw it, and the fire that was lit was un- 
doubtedly seen from the far-off heights of the mountain of Lalla 
Krua/ 1| 

But this is merely a hypothesis. There still 
exist, however, in the Canary Islands places where 
libations of milk were made — holes and trenches 
hollowed out in the hard rock for the purpose 
of receiving the liquid. There were also sacrifice- 
trenches-— simple cavities surrounded by carefully- 
arranged heaps of stones.1T In the gsar of Tamentit 

* Yiana, Antiguedades de las Mas Afortunadas, Tubingen, 
1888, p. 24; Barker Webb and Sabin Berthelot, Histoire 
naturelle des ties Canaries, Paris, 1842, voL i. pt. i. p. 178 f. ; 
Veraeau, Cinq annies de sijour aux ties Canaries , Paris, 1890, 
p. 94. 

t Glas, The History of the Canary Islands , London, 1704; 
Webb and Berthelot, op. tit. vol. i. pt.L p. 172; Yerneau, op. 
tit. p. 94. 

% Glas, op. tit. iL 8, 70 ; Webb and Berthelot, op. tit. vol. i. 
pt. i. p. 169. . , , „ 

§ La Blanch&re, Voyage d’itudesdansunepartie de la Mauri- 
tanie Cisarienm , Paris, 1892, p. 42. 

H lb. p. 43. 

■ % Yerneau, op. tit. p. 90 f. .. 


in Tuat, there is an aerolite which, even to this day, 
is the object of general veneration. Legend tefia 
that, when it fell from the sky, near Nun en-Nas, 
it was gold, but God changed it into silver, and 
then into iron, to prevent covetousness.* Con- 
nected with natural rocks, and rocks wrought by 
the hands of men, are dolmens, but as these are 
really tombs, it is unnecessary to speak of them 
here.! See art. Stones. 

3. Cave-worship.— Caverns seem also to have 
been worshipped among the ancient Berbers, in 
agreement with the testimony of Seneca (ad 
Lucilium Ep. xli.) : ‘ Et si quis specus saxis penitus 
exesis montem suspenderit, non manu factus, sed 
naturalibus causis in tantam laxitatem excavatus ; 
animum tuum quadam religionis suspicione per- 
cutiet/ But nothing has been found as yet to 
prove the existence of the god of caverns, Ifru 
or Ifri, affirmed by Masquerav.rj: The most cele- 
brated deity who is mentioned is the god Bacax, 
whose grotto near Annuna (Thibilis) has been 
discovered and explored. In this cavern ‘the 
apartments are not all situated in one horizontal 
plane, nor are they connected simply by narrow 
passages; they are often placed one above the 
other, and have communication with each other 
by natural stairs, sometimes even by actual wells. 
The difference in level between the entry -passage 
and the bottom of the cavern cannot be less than 
three or four hundred metres/ § The name of the 
god Bacax, mentioned in a certain number of Latin 
inscriptions, OIL viii. 5504 (18828), 5505 (18829), 
5517 (18847), 5518 (18850], 18831, 18838, has as yet 
defied all attempts at interpretation. It was in 
front of the entrance to the cave that sacrifices 
were offered. Perhaps it is to a cult of this kind 
that we should attribute the Libyan inscriptions 
which are found in great numbers in the grotto of 
Ifri n delal. There is still another cave-deity whose 
name must he recognized in the enigmatical GDAS, 
with which a certain number of inscriptions begin 
— the inscriptions found in the cave known as 
R’ ar Zemma, situated on a spur of Jebel Chettaba, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantine. Opposed 
though it is by G. Mercier,|| who has given a 
minute description of the cave, the proposal of 
Mgr. Toulotte and M. H6ron de Villefosse to con- 
nect the present name Chettaba with the mountain 
of Giddaba mentioned by St. Augustine is tempt- 
ing ; and GDAS would stand for 4 Giddabae deo 
augusto sacrum/ IT In the Great Canary Island, 
two leagues from Teyde, at the top of a volcanic 
mountain, there is a large cave in the rock, entered 
by four openings fourteen feet high, whence arises 
the popular name, ‘Mountain of the four doors/ 
The openings are separated by pillars varying in 
diameter from seven to nine feet. In front of each 
pillar, on a level part cut out of the rock, and 
serving as a peristyle to the cave, there are several 
niches, some round and others square. These seem 
to have been intended to hold the objects of the 
cult. The niches are more than five feet from the 
ground.** In the Isle of Per in the Canaries, the 
cave of Asteheyta, in the district of Tacuitunta, 
served as a refuge for the man who, in times of 

* Bohlfs, Reise durch Marokko, Bremen, 1862, p. 145 ; La- 
quifere, Les Reconnaissances du giniral Servtere, Paris, jcudL, p. 
21 f. (with a photograph of the aerolite); E. F. Gautier, Le 
Sahara algerien, Paris, 1908, i. 253. 

f Of. on the dolmens of Algeria, Gsell, Lee Monuments 
antiques de VAlg&rie , Paris, 1901, L 20-36 (with a very full 
bibliography on the question). _ 

% * Comparaison du vocabulaire des Z4nagaa/ in Archives des 
missions scientifiques, Paris, 1879, p. 481. 

§ Monceaux, La grotte du dieu Bacax au Djebel TaMa, Paris, 
1887 ; G. Mercier, Les divinitis libyques, Constantine, n. dL, p. 6 1 

H ‘La grotte du Chettaba/ in RecueU archiologique de Con- 
stantine, xxxv. 156-166. 

Tf Of. Gsell, Chronique ajricaine, Borne, 1908, p. 44 f. and 
note 8. 

** Webb and Berthelot, op. tit. vol. L pt. L p. 159 f. 
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drought, went to implore the goddess. She ap- 
peared to him and gave him a pig, which he pre- 
sented to the assembly as a token that his prayers 
were answered.* „ , 

4. Air-worship.— We do not know if the Berbers 
worshipped the air or the wind, but if they did, it 
was undoubtedly under foreign influence. W e hare 
an inscription in Latin verse, found at Naraggara 
(Sidi Yusuf), in which the air is invoked under the 
name of Juno (GIL viii. 4635) ; and it is perhaps 
to a cult of this order that we must attribute an 
inscription of Ain Mtirchu (ib. 17763). _ These 
should be compared with a passage of Firmicus 
Matemus (de Erroribus Frofanarum Beligionum , 
§ 111), according to which the Assyrians and some 
of the inhabitants of Africa placed air in a sort of 
authority over the other elements. But, as he 
adds that they consecrated it under the name of 
Juno or of the virgin Venus, it is clear that we 
are here dealing with a Punic cult. 

5. River-deities. — Rivers, or at least the sources 
of rivers, were consecrated to a particular deity. 
The only extant inscriptions which mention them 
give us, as the title of the special deity, the word 
‘ genius/ probably due to Roman influence [genius). 
Thus near the Sig was found a dedication to the 
genius of the river (‘ genio fluminis/ OIL viii. 9749) ; 
at the source of the Bu Merzug, near ancient Sila, 
an inscription was excavated which mentions the 
genius of the Amsaga, the former name of the river 
{ib. 5884). f There is one in existence to the deity 
of the river Alexandriana {ib. 2662), to the deity of 
the waters {ib. 2663), to the genius of the fountain 
(‘ genio fontis ’) associated with Juppiter, and to the 
Fountain of Caid, near Batna {ib. 4291). 

6. Town-deities.— The application of the name 
‘genius * to towns, frequently found in the inscrip- 
tions, seems to be the result of an imitation of the 
customs of the Romans, who personified towns 
in some special genius, when it was not actually 
the work of Roman settlers rather than of the 
native populations. Thus the genius of a village 
in Lambessa (‘genio vici/ GIL viii. 2604 f.); the 
genius of Lambessa (‘genio Lambsesis/ ib. 2528, 
2596, 2598 f.); the genius of Rusicada (‘genio 
colonise Venerise Rusicadae augusto/ ib. 7959 f.); 
the genius of Henchir Masfuna (‘genio Lamasbse 
augusto } ) ; the genius of a market-town in Sur 
Juab (‘genio pagi augusto/ ib. 9196); the genius 
of the Cirtsean colonies {ib. 5693, 10866) ; the genius 
of the colony of Milah {ib. 7960, 8202 [=19980]); 
the genius of Mactar {ib. 6352) ; the genius of Sub- 
zavar {ib. 6001) ; the genius of Phua {ib. 6267-91) ; 
the genius of the municipality of Testur [ib. 1353 
[14891]) ; the genius of the municipality of Sataf 
(Ain Kebir, ib. 8389); the genius of the ‘civitas 
Celtianensium’ among the Beni-Welban {ib. 19688); 
the genius ‘populi CuiculitanF at Jamila {ib. 20144) ; 
the genius of the colony at Henchir Sidi Alibelqasem 
(ib. 14687) ; the genius of the ‘ oppidum Lamsor- 
tense * at Henchir Mafuna (ib. 18596) ; the genius 
of the. ‘colonia Julia Veneria CMrtse Novae 5 at 
Henchir Jezza (ib. 16367); the genius of the 
market-town (‘genio vici augusto^) at Marcuna 
(ib. 424) ; the genius of Thibar at Henchir Amamet 
(ib. 154345) ; the genius of the people at Ain Zana 
(ib. 4575), at Constantine (ib. 6947 f.) ; the genius 
of Novar among the Beni Fuda (ib. 20429 f . ) ; and the 
genius of Gadimefala ([?] ib. 18752). We may add 
to these the invincible deity of Gurai (Qsar Gurai, 
near Tebessa, ib. 1843), and the deity who is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Borj Hamza, * Auzio deo 

f enio > (ib. 9014). The genius is usually a Latin or 
’unico-Latin deity, as at Qsar al-Ahmar, in the 

* Viara y Clavijo, in Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. i 
p. 168 ; Vemeau, op. cit. p. 92 f. 

t Of. also Oherbonneau, Excursion dans les mines de Mila. 
Svfa var t Sila et Sigus, Constantine, n.d., p. 30 f. 


region of Ain Beida. In a dedication to Saturn, 
of the 3rd cent., this god is qualified as ‘genius 
saltus Sorothensis 5 ; * in another addressed to 
Juppiter, at Uzali, there is ‘ genius arcae frumen- 
tariae ’ (ib. 6639). 

7. Sun-worship. — Besides mountains, rocks, 
caves, and rivers, the Berbers worshipped the 
stars, and, primarily, the sun. This cult existed 
among the nomadic Berbers between Egypt and 
Lake Tritonis (Herod. 1 List. iv. 188), and among 
the Berbers in general. f We read in the Life of 
St. Samuel of Qalamon that the Berber who had 
reduced him to slavery wished to make him wor- 
ship the sun.t There are also some Latin inscrip- 
tions dedicated to it : ‘ Soli deo invicto/ in the plain 
of Batna (GIL viii. 2675); ‘Soli deo angusto/ at 
Zarai (ib. 4513) ; ‘ Soli invicto/ at Suk-Ahras (ib. 
5143), at Sluguia (ib. 1329), at Cherchel (ib. 9331), 
at Affreville (ib. 9629) ; to the sun and the moon, 
near Sidi Alibelqasem in Tunisia (ib. 14688 f.) ; hut 
it is doubtful whether it is the ancient Berber deity 
that is involved when we find the snn assimilated 
with Mithra at el- Gan (ib. 18025) as well as at Ain 
Tukria (ib. 21523). On the other hand, it seems 
to he the Berber god that is referred to in a Latin 
inscription at Aumale, of the year 207 of the era of 
the province, in which there is mention of cere- 
monies in honour of Tonant, the wearer of horns, 
and of a Pantheia who was connected with him, 
was worshipped on the Libyan and Moorish borders, 
and had her seat between Juppiter Ammon and 
Dis (ib. 9018). 

The Gnanches of Palma also worshipped the 
sun, and gave it the name of Mayec,% as well as 
the name Amen t which seems to have meant 
‘ Lord ’ ; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, Amanai has 
the meaning of ‘God/ According to Macrobius 
(Sat. conviv . i. 21), the Libyans worshipped the 
setting sun, which was impersonated by Ammon 
(Amen). He was represented with ram’s horns, in 
which resided his chief power, as that of the sun 
in its rays. II In the speech of Athanasius against 
the Gentiles (§ 14) it is said that among the Libyans 
the sheep was called ament and that it was wor- 
shipped as a deity. The opinion, however, has 
been suggested, with every appearance of reason, 
.that Ammon (Hammon, Amen) was a god of Berber 
origin. We may compare with this the carving 
on the rock found at Bu Alem in South Oranais, 
representing rams with their heads surmounted by 
an ornamentation in the form of a solar disc, sur- 
rounded with a ur0eus.IT It would he a mistake, 
however, to see here the prototype of the Egyptian 
Amen ; the present writer believes, with Gsell, that 
it is a more or less successful copy of the Egyptian 
representation, as probably are the rock-drawings 
discovered by Barth at Telissau, west of Fezzan,** 
and the bas-relief found in the foundations of the 
Borj Tasko at Ghadames.ft 

But there is still another proof of the worship of 
a ram representing the sun, and one in which we 
do not see an Egyptian imitation. It is found 
in a monument, discovered in 1851 at Old Axzeu, 
representing ‘a roughly sculptured head with a 
very slightly sharpened nose, two little round 
holes for the eyes and for the ears, and the mouth 


* Gsell, op. cit. p. 40. 

t Ibn Khaldun, Kitab aVIbar, Bulaq, 1284, vi 89. 

JR. Basset, Synaxaire arabe-jacobite , Paris, i. 331; F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Vida de Abba Samuel , Lisbon, 1894, pp. 22, 
'i9, 154. 

§ Of. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto, Relation des voyages & la c6te 
occidentals d'Afrique, tr. J. Temporal, Paris, 1895, p. 34 ; Viana, 
op. cit. p. 24; Glas, op. cit . p. 139. ; , . .. 

t Of. also Martianus Gapella, De nuptiis Philologies^ lib. 11 ., 
ed. Eyssenhardt, Leipzig, 1866, p. 44. 

IT Gsell, Chronique arcMologique africavne, Rome, 1900, p. 83, 
Les monuments antiques de VMg&rie t i. 93. 

** Op. cit. i. 210-217. 

ft Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord t pi. x. 
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represented by a hollowed line; its horns are 
cnrved back, the points to the ground, and the 
arms are fixed to the body with the hands eoming 
and joining above the navel. The under part of 
the body ends in a terminal.’ * It is also an idol 
of this kind that was found at Tuat, and is 
designated c getule idol’ (?).+ This may be iden- 
tified with Gurzil , whose priest was Terna. He 
was the son of Juppiter Ammon (Corippus, Johan - 
nidos, ii. 1091, v. 4941, vi. 116) by a heifer ( ih . ii. 
111). This Gurzil is regarded as an Apollo; he 
was represented by an image of a bull being carried 
to fight ( ib . iv. 666-673, v. 22-29). The cult of this 
deity was maintained for a long time, for in the 
11th cent, of our era al-Bakri mentions a stone 
idol in Tripoli, set up on a hill and named Gorza, 
to which the tribes round about — the Howara 
amongst others— offered sacrifices and addressed 
prayers in order to recover their riches. £ Al-Bakri, 
unfortunately, gives no information about the shape 
of this idol. Probably it was also a Berber idol of 
this kind that the same author calls * Maghmades ’ 
(perhaps the Macomades of the ancients), and de- 
scribes as being set up on the seashore between 
Egypt and the Maghrib, and surrounded by several 
others.§ The name ‘Gorza* seems to recur as 
an element of the names of the locality in a town 
placed by Polybius {Hist. i. 74) near Utica, and in 
a tessera of hospitality and patronage in the reign of 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus [OIL viii. 68) : * Senatus 
populusque civitatium stipendiariarum Pago Gur- 
zenses hospitium fecerunt . • . Faciundum coera- 
verant Ammicar Milchatonis f. Cynasyn Boncar 
Azzrubalis f. Mthogurzensis Muthunbal f. . . 
The Punic names of the donors will be noticed. || 
Another brass plate mentions the ‘civitas Gur- 
zensis’ ((XTXviii. 69), and perhaps we must recognize 
Gurza in the Gurra of the Pentmger Tables. In the 
11th cent., also, al-Bakn mentions in Atlas, near 
the B. Lamas, between Aghmat and the Sus, a tribe 
of idolatrous Berbers who worshipped a ram. Not 
one of them would dare to come into the mar- 
kets of the neighbouring tribes except in disguise 
{Description de VAfrique , p. 161). In this cult of the 
sun, one single tribe, the Atlantes (or Atarantes ), 
was an exception ; they had no individual names 
to distinguish them, and they watched the rising 
and the setting sun, uttering terrible imprecations 
all the time, as though against a planet deadly to 
them and to their fields ; they had no dreams like 
other men. This is what is recorded by Herodotus 
{Hist. iv. 184) and Pliny the Elder {HN v. 8). 
The only imprecations mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus (frag. 140, ed. Muller) are against the 
rising sun. 

8 . Moon-worship. — The moon was also wor- 
shipped by the nomadic Berbers between Lake 
Tritonis and Egypt (Herod, iv. 188), by other 
Berbers in the West (ibn Khaldun, Kitab al-Ibar, 
vi. 89), and by the Guanches. The latter observed 
all its phases with great accuracy, especially the 
new moon and the full moon.1T Had the Berbers 
assimilated it to the celestial goddess of Dugga 
and Carthage, the latter title being borne, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Dido, called by the Phoenicians 
Astro Arkhe, and transported to Rome by Cara- 
calla (Herodian, Historia Bomana, V. vi. 4) ? As is 
seen from a passage in Historiae Augustas, the 
predictions coming from the temple of Ccelestis in 
Carthage caused a great number of seditions in 

* Berbrugger, Biblioth&que-musSe & Alger, Algiers, 1860, 
p. 29 f. 

t E. F. Gauffer, op. eit. p. 258. 

t Of. J. Partsch, Die Berbem in der Dichtung dee Corippus , 
Breslau, 1896, p. 16. 

§ Al-Bakri, Description de VJJrigue septentrionale, Arab text, 
ed. de Slane, Algiers, 1857, p. 12. 

H Egger, Latini sermoms reliquiae, Paris, 1848, p. 427. 

If Alvise de Oa* Da Mosto, Relation, p. 84 ; Glas, The History 

the Canary Islands, p. 189. 


Africa— seditions in which the Berbers probably 
took part, and which Pertinax had to repress dur- 
ing his proconsulship of Africa (Capifcolinus, Vita 
Pertinacis , ch. iv.). We find the crescent moon at 
the top of a great number of inscriptions (cf. OIL , 
passim ), one of which, among the Beni-Ukden, is in 
Libyan and Phoenician characters {CILv iii. 20186 ) ; 
hut it is very probable that this sign, which in 
primitive times had signified a lunar cult, had 
become a meaningless ornamentation. There 
is no occasion for the theory, formed from in- 
accurate etymology and assimilations, that Tanit, 
the great Punic goddess, was of Berber proven- 
ance.* For, since the name of the moon in Berber 
is masculine, Aiur or Aaaur , it could not have 
been represented as a goddess. There is far more 
probability in the hypothesis of G. Mercier,f which 
tends to find Aiur m the enigmatical Tern, men- 
tioned along with the epithet ‘ augustus 5 in an in- 
scription discovered on the Guechgach, sixteen 
kilometres from Constantine ( GIL viii. 5673). 

9. Worship of other planets. — It is very prob- 
able that the other celestial bodies were worshipped 
by the Berbers, although we have no proofs except 
for a few of them. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto asserts 
this for the Guanches of Teneriffe {Relation, p. 34). 
The planet Yenus is called Lemr'er at the present 
day in Zuawa. Among the Awelimmiden, when 
it is an evening star, it has the name of tatari , and 
when a morning star, that of amawen n ehad or 
amawen achimmelech. Among the Ahaggar, it is 
called Tatrit ta n tufat , which can be exactly 
translated by ‘ morning-star. * Following the ex- 
ample of other peoples, the Ahaggar have located 
a certain number of tales in the sky. We cannot, 
however, decide whether they correspond to a re- 
ligious sentiment. Thus tne Pleiades are the 
‘Daughters of Night’ ( Chet Ahadh). Six of the 
stars of this constellation have each a name ; the 
seventh is a boy’s eye which had been taken out 
and flew up to the sky. This story is given in the 
following verses : 

‘The daughters of the night are seven in number: 

Materejre and Errejaot, 

M3.teseksek and Essekaot, 

Matelaghlagh and Elleghaot ; 

The seventh is the eye of a boy which flew up to Heaven.’ X 
We can see that the six stars reduce to three 
pairs whose names are derived from the same root. 
The Awelimmiden give them also the name of 
Chettahet ( = Chet Ahadh). 

Orion (in Tuareg, Amanar) has two interpreta- 
tions. According to the one, he comes out of a 
muddy well ; and Rigel (. Adar Nelaku , ‘ the Foot 
in the Mud ’) is the foot he brings out of the mud 
last, i.e. the last star when the constellation is 
rising in the East. According to the other, he is a 
hunter, with his belt on (in Ahaggar and Awelim- 
miden Tajebest en Amanar , ‘ Belt of Orion ’), who 
is followed by a dog [Eidi, Sirius) and preceded 
by gazelles ( Ihenkadh , * constellation of the 

Hare ’).§ 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear represent a 
camel and her young one {Talemet de roris) ; the 
Pole Star is a negress called Lemkechen {i.e. ‘ hold *) 
because she has to hold the young camel {Aura) to 
let its mother he milked. But the stars X, p, v, | 
represent an assembly which deliberates whether 
the negress is to he Killed. She (the Pole Star) 
stands motionless with fear.fl According to a 
legend contaminated by the Musalman religion, 
the Great Bear is a camel which belonged to Noah. 
It was slain by seven nobles, one of them a 
Tuareg; he was changed into an ‘ ourane ’ [ar’ata, 
a kind of large lizard), the others into & jackal, a 
* Berfcholon, * Essai sur la religion de* Libyan*,' in Mints 
tunisienne, Nov. 1908, pp. 484-490. 
t Les divinitts Ubyques, pp. 12r-16. 

% Duveyrier, op. cit. p. 424 1 „ 

8/6. p. 424. I Ii. p. 424. 
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chameleon, etc. The camel was transported to the 
sky. Since then, the Tuaregs have never eaten 
the * ourane,* which they regard as their maternal 
uncle.* 

The Scorpion is sometimes called Tagherdamt 
(‘scorpion’), sometimes Tazzeit (‘palm-tree’). A 
young man, Amrot {. Antaris ) is going to climb the 
palm-tree; but when half-way up the tree he 
notices some pretty girls ( tibaradin ), clothed in red 
hauliSy coming from the lake ( TesahaJc ) ; he stops 
half-way up to watch them.f 
Other constellations have names, but no legend 
attaches to them. In Bougie the Milky Way is 
called Ajgu n tignau , ‘beam of the sky,’ and 
among the Tuaregs Mahellau. The stars e, 5, y 
of the Great Dog are called Ifarahraken, ‘noise of 
a fan or of a bird,’ and j3, Auhem, ‘ the young of 
the gazelle.’ 6 and o of the Boat are ‘Riches’ 
{Tenafalet) and * Poverty ’ ( Tozzert b Aldebaran is 
called KokoyyodK and Canope W adit. % In ancient 
times the Africans (Afri) were considered very 
skilled in the science of horoscopes, and particu- 
larly so was Septimius Severus— as may be seen 
from a saying attributed to him. Speaking of his 
son Geta to Juvenal, prefect of the pretorians, 
he said : ‘ It is astonishing that my son Geta is to 
be deified ; his constellation had nothing imperial 
in it to my eyes’ (Spartianus, ‘ Vita Getae,’ § 2 in 
Historiae Augustae.) 

The name of the rainbow, among certain Berber 
tribes, has preserved the trace of a myth. Although 
at Wad Rir’ it is called abechchi and in Harakta 
abeggas (‘girdle’), in Zuawa it is called thislith b 
wanzar, among the Bot’iwa of Rif thislith n 
unzar 3 among the B. Iznacen thaslit n unzar , 
which means ‘ bride of the rain,’ and among the 
Beni Menaeer taslith n ujenna , ‘bride of the 
sky.’ The rain {Anzar) is then considered a male 
being. In Jurjura, the Kabvle children, in times 
of drought, go from house to house singing : 

‘Anzar! Anzar l 
0 Lord, water us to the roots.' § 

At Mzab, the children sing while transplanting 
grain; 

‘ Give us, O Lord, the water of Anzar.* j] 

In a popular tale of Wargla, Amzar (= Anzar) is 
personified. H The rainbow is consequently re- 
garded as the bride of the rain. This myth is 
not without parallel in the way in which certain 
Berber and Arab peoples of the Maghrib provoke 
rain. At Ain Serra, at Tlemsen, and at Mazuna, 
they take a wooden spoon (in Kabyle aghenja) and 
dress it in bits of cloth, so as to make it a sort 
of doll representing a bride, called Ghonja ; they 
take this in solemn procession to the tombs of the 
local priests, singing couplets which vary according 
to the locality. For example : 

‘Ghonja ! Ghonja has uncovered her head. 

0 Lord, thou wilt water her ear-drops, 

Her ear is thirsty ; 

> Give her drink, O our Master !’** 

At Tit, in the oasis of Tuat, during drought, 
the people go out of the gsar — men, women, boys, 
and girls. They take a wooden spoon and dress it 
in female garments. A young girl carries it, and 
the people keep^ saying : ‘ 0 spoon ! 0 meadow ! 
{ar'enja—ia merja) Lord, remove the time of heat! 
Lord ! in the name of the Prophets l’ Tertullian 


t to. pp. 424-420. 
Kabyle , Algiers, 1885, p. xcviii, 


* Benhazera, op. cit. p. 60 f. 

t Duveyrier, op. pit. p. 425. 

§ Ben Sedira, Cours de ' 
note 1. 

I! de Motylinski, Le Lialecte berblre de R’dambs, Paris, 1907, 
p. 147. 

If Biarnay, Etude sur le dialecte berblre de Ouarqla , Paris. 
1908, pp. 247-249. 

** Cf. A. Bel, ‘ Quelques rites pour obtenir de la pluie en temps 
de s^cheresse chez les Musulmans Maghribins,’ in Recueil de 
M&moires et de Teates imprimis en Vhonneur du aive Congrls 
des Orientalistes par les Professeurs de VJEcole des Lettres. 
Algiers, 1905, pp. 49-98 ; Doutte, Magie et religion dans 
VAfrique du Word, Algiers, 1909, pp. 684-586. 


{Apol. xxiii.) gives the Virgo Coelestis the title of 
‘Pluviarum Pollicitatrix.’ Among the Guanches 
the main part of the ceremony for bringing rain 
was to make men and animals fast, and, in Teneriffe, 
even the young animals, which were separated from 
their mothers, and whose cries were expected to 
move the heavens.* Rain-making was also a gift 
of certain magicians. An ancient historian tells 
how among the Berbers a Roman army under the 
command of Hosidius Geta, successor of Suetonius 
Paulinus, almost died of thirst in the desert when 
in pursuit of the rebels and their chief Subulus. 
A native ally persuaded the general to have re- 
course to incantations and magic, affirming that 
often great quantities of water had been got by 
these means. This time again the process was 
successful, but we do not know in what.it consisted 
(Dio Cassius, Hist. Bom . ix. 9). 

io. Native deities. — To these deities we must 
add those which are made known to ns by Latin 
epigraphy, though we are not sure about their 
nature and attributes. Thus we have dedica- 
tions to the Moorish gods at various places in 
North Africa; at Cherchel {GIL viii. 9327), near 
Wed Marcuna [lb. 2639), near Wed Tezzulet [ib. 
2640); at Lamoricibre (ib. 21720), at Henchir 
Ramdan in Tunisia (ib. 1442) ; to the Moorish 
saviour-gods and to the genius of Satafis at 
Ain Kebira (ib. 20251). Possibly these Moorish 
gods are the deified kings of whom we are to 
speak below (pp. 511-512), but there is nothing 
to prove it. Thus Autaman, associated with 
Mercury in an inscription at Lambessa (ib. 2650), 
and compared with the Mastiman of Corippus 
{Johannidos 3 viii. 306 f.), some people used to take 
for the god of war.f Other Moors saw in him 
Juppiter Taenarius (which it has been proposed to 
correct to Juppiter Tartarius, corresponding to 
Dis Severus in the Latin inscription, GIL viii. 
9018),$ to whom human victims were sacrificed in 
times of plague ( Johannidos 3 viii. 307-309). We 
may compare this passage with the statement of 
Pliny the Elder {BN v. 8) that the Augilse 
worshipped none but the infernal gods, or, accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela, the manes {de Situ Orbis , 
i. 8). Aulisva was worshipped in the region of 
Tlemsen, as is shown by two inscriptions found in 
Agadir {GIL viii. 99061), and one at Ain Khial 
{ib. 21704). It is not necessary to insist on Kantus 
Pates — a reading which is quite sure in an in- 
scription of Khenchela — any more than on Kaub, 
mentioned in the Chettaba. An inscription in 
Henchir Matkidas (ib. 16749) seems to point to five 
gods of the village of Magifa ; it is dedicated to 
Masidenis, Thikikvse, Sugganis, and Iesdanis, of 
whom there were statues. Another inscription, at 
Sidi Yusuf (ib. 18809), mentions an Iocolo {Iocoloni 
deo patrio). This epithet, Deus patrius, is given to 
Baliddir or Baldir in the inscriptions that mention 
his name : at Guela ’at Bu-Sba, between B5na and 
Guelma (ib. 5279), and at Sigus (ib. 19121-19123). 
Is this the same as the Genius patrius , a priest 
of whom was buried at Zettara (Kef Beziua) ? 
Another Deus patrius , who had priests, is located 
at Henchir el-Bez (ib. 12003). Is this name 
Baliddir, or at least its second part, iddir, a Berber 
word, as G. Mercier § maintains, translating it by 
‘ the living God ’ ? The chief objection would come 
from the fact that this would be a hybrid word, 
compounded of Punic and Berber. It has also been 
identified (but this is a very improbable theory) 
with the name of Abbadiri Sancto,|| mentioned in 

* Viera, according to Espinosa, in Webb and Berthelot, op. 
cit. i. pt. i, p. 173 ; Verneau, op. cit. p. 92 f. 

t Cf. G. Mercier, Les diviniUs libyqueSy p. 7. 

X Partsch, op. cit. p. 16. 

§ Les diviniUs libyques, pp. 8-12. 

H Schmidt, Cagnat, and Dessau, Znscriptionum Mauretanuie 
latinarum supplemenlum, Berlin, 1904, p. 2028. 
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an inscription of Miliana (ib. 21481), and counted 
among the Punic deities by St. Augustine (j Ep. 
xvii. 2). Priscian (vii. 313) gave the name of 
Abbadir to the baetyl swallowed by Saturn. 

But whatever be the sense given to Iddir, it 
seems impossible to make him a supreme god of 
North Africa. Perhaps he was produced under 
the influence and in imitation of the Romans — a 
movement which set apart one of the local gods 
and placed him over the others, at least in 
Mauretania. This seems to be the indication of 
two inscriptions, one of which at Bougie is dedicated 
* Numini Mauretaniae et Genio Thermarum 5 {GIL 
viii. 8926), and the other at Ain Kebira, 1 Numini 
Maur. aug. 5 {ib. 20252). Hal6vy believed that this 
supreme god is to be found in the lolaos who is 
mentioned, he says, in the treaty between Carthage 
and the Roman Senate, and whom he claims to 
have found again in a Libyan inscription.* The 
reading of these latter inscriptions is too uncertain, 
and, besides, Id is a Punic god. If we trust the 
accounts of the Spaniards, the Guanches must 
have had a supreme god at the time of the conquest 
of the Canary Islands. Yianaf relates that they 
worshipped one God, infinite, omnipotent, just and 
merciful, called in their language Hucanech , 
Guayaxarax (named by Yiera Achguoyaxiraxi , 
‘saviour of the world'), Acucanae (named by 
Galindo Achucana), Menceito, Acoron , Acaman, 
Acuhurajan (called Achahurahan and A chxurahan 
by Viera, Achahuaban by Galindo) — epithets 
meaning ‘ omnipotent/ * protector and creator of all 
beings, 5 ‘ without beginning and without end/ ‘ cause 
of causes. 5 The sense of these words is not found 
in Berber, except in Acoron and Acaman, which 
mean ‘the great 5 and ‘the sky. 5 The Guanch 
names handed down by the Spaniards are very 
much corrupted ; this is due to errors in writing 
and to the authors 5 ignorance of the language 
spoken in the Canaries. Thus Achaman, given by 
Viera with the meaning of * supreme god, 5 is more 
correct than Acaman , and seems akin to the 
Awelimmiden Tuareg aochina, ‘the sky 5 (cf. the 
Tenerifle Guanch achano , ‘ year ’) ; it is connected 
with the root GN, which gives in Zuawa thignuth , 
‘cloud/ and igenni , ‘sky, 5 and in other dialects 
ajenna and igenni with the same meaning. But 
we cannot place absolute confidence in Yiana, who 
shows a tendency to see among the Guanches a 
religion resembling Christianity with a supreme 
god and a devil. He goes the length of saying 
that they never believed in or worshipped any 
idols, and that they worshipped only one God. 
Chil y Naranjo restricts this assertion to the 
natives of Lanzarote.J The same author has cut 
out several inexact data of this kind,§ and, besides, 
the assertion is refuted by the discovery of idols, in 
the 14th cent., in the Great Canary Island, || and 
the worship of one representing a nude woman in 
a building called Tirma.1T 

Accordmg to Viera, the god of men was called 
Eraoranhan ( Eraorangan according to Galindo) 
in the Island of Fer; he had his seat with 
Moreyba, the goddess of women, on the two 
rocks of Bentayga, called to this day Santi 
llos de los antiguos. After their conversion to 
Christianity, the natives of Fer worshipped Christ 
and Mary under the names of Eraoranhan and 
Moreyba.** The supreme god, Espinosa says, 
created man from earth and water — an equal 

* Essai d’dpigraphie libyque, Paris, 1874, p. 157 f. 

f Antigiiedaaes de las Idas Afortunadas, p. 19 ; Webb and 
Berthelot, op. cit. i. pt. i. p. 170. 

% Estudios historicos de las Islas Canarian, voL i, ‘Las 
Palmas,’ 1876-1879, p. 4271. 

§ Ohil y Itfaranjo, op. cit. i. 917L 

B Verneau, op. cit. pp. 88-90. 

y Bern&Ides in Webb and Berthelot, op. dt. vol. i. pt. L 
p. 170. 

** Webb and Berthelot, op, cit* vol. i. pt* L p. 168. 


number of men and women. Flocks were given 
them for nourishment. Afterwards he created 
more men, but did not give them more flocks. 
When they asked for more, he replied: ‘Tend 
these others and they will give you nourishment, 5 
This last class of bemgs to be created consisted of 
achicaxac , ‘peasants/ while the first class com- 
prised achimencei, ‘ nobles/ and cichiciquitzo* 
‘ knights. 5 

11. Deities assimilated by the Greeks and 
Romans.-— This list of deities could be lengthened, 
if we had the native names of those deities men- 
tioned by the Greeks and Romans ; the latter have 
assimilated them to their own names, and some- 
times have gone even further, the assimilation 
becoming simple borrowing on their part. In any 
case, it seems futile to linger over the mythological 
romance founded in all its parts on the Amazons, 
the Atlantes and their kings, Ammon, etc., which 
finishes the third book of the Bibliothecae His- 
toricae of Diodorus Siculus. It has absolutely 
nothing in common with the religious traditions 
and customs of the Berbers. Herodotus {Hist 
ii. 50) tells us that it was the Libyans who 
revealed Poseidon, whom no one before them had 
called by name, and whom they had always 
worshipped as a god. Ampelius {Lioer Memorials, 
ch. ix.) speaks of a fifth Apollo, bom in Libya 
(Gurzil ’). But the most celebrated of all these 
divinities is Athene Tritogenis, born, according to 
Herodotus {Hist. iv. 180), Jromponius Mela {de Situ 
Orbis , i. 7), and Pausanias {Graeciae Descriptio , 
i. 4), from Poseidon and the nymph of Lake 
Tritonis. It is beyond the scope of this article to 
study the personage of Triton as represented by 
Greek monuments, f but Herodotus (iv. 180) 
mentions customary rites which the maidens of the 
Anseans performed in honour of a native, and 
therefore Berber, goddess, who was no other than 
the goddess called Athene by the Greeks ; 

oprf] Si eyiavcrh 'Atf-rjvanjs ai irapdivoi avr&v Siaavacrai 
/xaxovTCU irpos aAATjAas AiOoicri re jeal £vAot<rt, . . . ras Si 
airo6injcrKOv<rag roov irapSevatv ck r 5>v rptapartav ^evSoTraptfeVow 
KaAeovcrv irpiv 8' avetvai avras pAxecBai raSe woievcri* KOtvfj 
irapQivov rrjv KaWterrevovcav exa-errore Kocrjj.yaravTc$ kvv£ p r « 
Kopcvdcj] Kcu 7ravQ7rAtfl 'BAAipaiqj, ical iir ap/m ava/Jt/Jaacurres, 
Trepid.yov<ri ri\v \ip\n\v kvk A(j>. 

The Greeks explain this custom sis a souvenir of 
the struggle which took place between Athene, 
who was brought up by Triton, and Pallas, Triton’s 
daughter, in which Pallas was slain (Apollodorus, 
Bibliothecae, iii. 12). This custom must still have 
existed in the time of Pomponius Mela, unless he 
simply copied Herodotus. Herodotus thinks that, 
before the Greek helmet and shield, the maidens 
nsed to carry Egyptian arms {Hist. iv. 180)4 

A Latin inscription found at Ain Gulea in 
Tunisia {GIL viii. 15247) and another at Henchir 
el-Matria {ib. 15378) mention a dedication to a 
dragon ( * Draconi augusto 5 ). Perhaps this divinity 
is connected with the serpent of bronze with gift 
head, which the pagans worshipped at Tipasa, on 
the Hill of Temples, and which, in the 5th cent., 
St. Salsa threw into the sea, and so earned her 
torture. It is not certain whether this is a relic 
of the worship of Eshmun§ and the summary of 
the sufferings of St. Salsa. (| There is nothing 
anywhere to show that the cult of the serpent was 
ever native to the Berbers. 

12. Deification of icings. — The pantheon has been 
enriched, on the other nand, by the apotheosis of 
the kings, at least during the time of independence. 


* Alonso de Espinosa, The holy Image of Our Lady of 
Candelaria , i. 8 (tr. by Markham), and. The Guanches of Tenerife, 
London, 1907. 

f Of. Vater, Triton und Euphemos , St. Petersburg:, 1849 ; 
Tissot, de Tritonide lam, Dijon, 1868 ; Escher, Triton und seine 
Bekampfung durch Heracles , Leipzig, 1890. 
t Of. Escher, op. cit. p. 79. 

§ Of. Gsell, Tipasa, Rome, 1894, p. 810 f. 

I Gsell, Recherches archSologiques, Paris, 1898, pp. 1-8. 
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The phrase of Minucius Felix is well known : ‘ Et 
Juba, Manris volentibus, Deus est 3 (Octavius, 
ch. xxiii.). A Latin inscription (CIL vm. 17159) 
is distinctly consecrated to Juha and the genius 
Yanisnensis at Tassammert.* Tertullian for his 
part said : f TJnicuique etiam provinciae et civitati 
deus est . . . et Mauretaniae reguli sui 3 (Ajpol. 
ch. xxiv.). There has been found at Bougie a 
fragment of an inscription dedicated to king 
Ptolemy, son of Juba (CIL viii. 9127), one at 
Algiers (ib. 9257), and another at Cherchel, to the 
genius of king Ptolemy ( ib . 9342). Perhaps it 
was a retrospective worship that caused the 
inhabitants of Thubursicum Numidarum (Kham- 
issa) to sanctify Hiempsal, son of Gauda, as a god 
(ib. 7* [17159])-— a fact which explains the homage 
rendered to Gulussa, king of Numidia, son of 
Masinissa (ib. 3*), according to two inscriptions. 
These inscriptions were with extreme levity treated 
as false by Mommsen, who afterwards had 
to face the evidence and confess his mistake. + 
But it is probable that Africa followed the 
example given by Rome of deifying the Emperors. 
This may be seen from the comparison made by 
Lactantius : ‘ Hac scilicet ratione Romani Caesares 
suos consecraverunt et Mauri reges suos 3 . . . 
and further on : 4 Singuli populi . . . summa 
veneration© coluerunt ut Aegyptii Isidem, Mauri 
Jubam’ (Migne, PL vi. col. 194). Pomponius 
Mela (de Situ Orbis, i. 8) had established the 
fact : 

4 Orae [Af ricae] sic habitantur, ad nostrum^ maxima ritum 
moratis cultoribus , nisi quod quidam linguis different, et cultu 
Detim, quos patrios servant, ac patrio more venerantur.* 

This remark of Pomponius Mela is confirmed by 
ibn Khaldun: ‘It befell the Berbers from time 
to time to profess the religion of their conquerors, 
for powerful nations brought them into subjec- 
tion* (Kitab al-Ibar, vi. 106). We must add that 
Septimius Severus, an African by birth, was 
regarded as a god by the Africans (Eistoriae 
Augustas, ch. xiii. ‘Vita Septimi Severi 3 ). This 
explains the large number of inscriptions in honour 
of deities adopted, without even assimilation, by 
the Berbers, who took the gods of Rome after 
those of Carthage: Juppiter, Juno, Pluto, Pallas, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, the Nymphs, Neptune, 
Mercury, Silvanus, Bellona, Ceres, Hercules, 
Minerva, Mars, AEsculapius, the Dioscuri, Tellus, 
Hygiea, etc., and even the Eastern deities like 
Mrthra, Malagbel, Mater Magna, Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, Juppiter Heliopolitanus, Isis, Serapis. 
Bacchus-Liber must also be added, for it was a 
mistake, a false reading, that gave rise to the 
belief that the name of Bacchus appeared in the 
name of Yakush, which is of Berber origin, and is 
the translation of an Arabic epithet which has 
no connexion with Dionysus. The existence of 
vines in Africa does not justify in any way the 
hypotheses into which Lefdbure % and, after him, 
Bertholon § ventured. But it is almost impossible 
to make a separation among the worshippers, 
Roman colonists and soldiers, foreign soldiers, 
inhabitants of Punic origin, mixtures of Berbers 
and Phoenicians or Romans, and, lastly, pure 
Berbers. 

13 . Demi-gods, mythical beings, etc.— Perhaps 
we may attribute to the Berbers, alongside of the 
worship of their kings, the worship of beings 
analogous to the demi-gods of antiquity, whose 
giant birth and stature form the subject of various 
legends. The gist of them is that the sister of 

* Gsell, Recherches archiologiques, p. 2861. 

t Cf. Maaqueray, * Les Additamenta ad corporis volumen viii. 
deM. Schmidt,’ in Bulletin de Correspondance africaine , Algiers, 
1885, pp. 161-163. 

X La politique religieuse des Grecs en Libye , Algiers, 1902, 
pp. 22-38. 

§ 4 Essai sur la religion deg Libyens,’ in Revue tunisienne , 
Jan. 1909, p. 31 f. 


YaTa ibn Muhammad al-Ifranl gave birth to a 
son without having intercourse with man. She 
was bathing in a warm spring where the wild 
beasts used to go to drink, and conceived by the 
effect of a lion's foam. The child was called 
Kelmam ibn al-Asad (‘son of the lion 3 ), and 
extraordinary qualities are attributed to him in 
stories. Ibn Khaldun adds that the Berbers tell 
such a great number of stories of this kind, that 
if they were put in writing they would fill several 
volumes.* It is to similar beliefs, adapted from 
Greek or Jewish traditions, that we must attach 
the legend of the discovery of the body of Antseus, 
which measured at least sixty cubits (as, according 
to Gabinius, Sertorius declared in his Eist. Bom.), 
when the tomb of this giant was opened near 
Lynx in Mauretania. Juba claimed to be de- 
scended from Antaeus by his son Sophax (Strabo, 
Geographica , xvn. iii. 8 ; Plutarch, Sertorii Vita , 
ch. ix.). Perhaps a souvenir of this kind is to be 
found in Prudentius, Peristephanon, hymn viii,, 
where he says that Tingis contains the funeral 
monuments of the Massilian kings, f At the 
present day, the inhabitants of Arzilla in Morocco 
show on a rock the footprint of a gigantic foot— 
the trace of their ancestor.^ Another giant, 
whom the J ewish and Musalman traditions have 
appropriated under the name of Sidi Usha 1 
(Joshua), is buried by the sea-shore, in the 
territory of the Beni Sha'ban, in the region of 
Nedromah, A row of stones marks the length 
of the body, which goes beyond the wall of the 
qubba where the grave is, and ends in a sort of 
JCawita.% 

Among the mythical beings whose cult was 
maintained for some time after the conversion to 
Islam, there must be mentioned a category of 
genii whom we know only under the Arabic name 
of Chamarikh. In the 11th cent, of our era, 
among the Benu Ursifan, 

‘when they wished to undertake a war, they sacrificed a 
black cow to the Chamarikh who are their devils, and they 
said: 44 Behold a sacrifice for the Chamarikh.” When they 
come to the fight in the morning, they watch till they see a 
whirlwind of dust, and say: “The Chamarikh, your friends, 
are coming to your aid.” Then they charge confident of 
success. They pretend that this has never failed them, and 
the majority of them believe in it openly. When offering 
hospitality to a guest, they put food aside for the Chamarikh, 
and maintain that the latter eat what is reserved for them. In 
all this they avoid mentioning the name of God.’ 8 

The Arab historians have preserved an account 
of the familiar genii of the Kahinah, Dihya, 
daughter of Tabet (?) of the tribe of the Jerawas, 
who made a long and successful stand against the 
Musalmans, ana even drove them from Ifriqyah. 
It was these familiar demons who foretold to this 
tribe the final victory of the Moors, and caused it 
to send its sons to launch against them before the 
final battle where it succumbed. IT This prophetic 
faculty is again spoken of by Procopius (de Bello 
Vandalico , li. 8 ). After the expedition of Belisarius 
against the Vandals, the Moors, afraid that some 
harm would result to them, had recourse to the 
prophecies of the women. After a few ceremonies, 
they foretold the future like the ancient oracles. 
In the middle of the 10 th cent, of our era, among 
the Ghumara of Morocco, Tanguit, the aunt of 
Ha-Mim, and Dajju, his sister, who, as we shall 

* Kitab al-'Ibar, vi. 106. Cf. on traditions of this kind 
4 Lucina sine concubitu,’ in Van Gennep, Religions , mceurs et 
Ugendee , Paris, 1908, pp. 14-25. 

t Migne, PL lx., Paris, 1862, col. 864. The commentary of 
D. Rumart, Acta primorum martyrum sincera, Amsterdam, 
1713, p. 469, note 11, recognizes its uncertainty. 

t L. de Campou, Un Umpire qui croule, Paris, 1886, p. 233. 

§ Cf. R. Basset, Ntdromah et les Traras, Paris, 1901, p. 76 f. 

li Al-Bakri, Description de VAfrique , p. 188 f. 

IT Ibn *A?ari, Histoire de VAfrique et de VEspagne, ed. Dozy, 
Leyden, 1848-51, i. 22 ; Ibn Khaldun, op. eit. vi. 109 f., vii. 9 ; 
Tijani, Voyage , tr. Rousseau, Paris, 1868, p. 66 ; 4 Voyage de 
Mouley Ahmed,’ in Berhrugger, Voyages dan* lesua de VAigtris* 
Paris, 1846, p, 236 f. 
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see below, founded a. special religion, were 
renowned soothsayers, ana belief in the former 
was part of the Qur’an of her nephew.* Procopius 
does not describe the preliminary ceremonies em- 
ployed by the Moorish women for vaticination, but 
the following practice takes place among the 
Tuaregs at el-Esnam, near Ghadames : 

‘During the absence of the men, the women, dressed in all 
their finery, go and take their stand near the tombs of the 
Zabbar (from Arabic Jabbar , “ giant ”), whom they [the 
Tuaregs] believe to be of a race previous to their own, and 
they invoke the genius who is to give them information. His 
name is Idebni (the tomb itself is called Adebni). He appears 
to them in the shape of a giant, with eyes like a camel, and 
gives the required information. For this consultation the 
women must avoid wearing anything whatever of iron or steel 
about them, even a needle/ f 

The same ceremony takes place at Air, but 
during the night. £ 

• On the sides of a ghur which commands Wed Wujidit, in 
the North of the Sahara, are found great tombs corresponding 
to those on the rocky slopes of the Tabelbalet. They are 
elliptical in shape, with major axis, inclined East and West, 
varying from 20 to 45 metres. They are surrounded by heaps 
of moaerately-sized stones. The Azger Tuaregs attribute these 
tombs to a former race. If a woman who has a friend, a 
relative, or a lover far away for any cause goes to sleep at the 
middle of the day in one of these enclosures of stones, she is 
sure to have visions, to meet spirits there, and get news of the 
absent one. The Tuaregs also claim that there is hidden 
treasure in these tombs.’ § 

But, in spite of what Procopius || says, the gift 
of prophecy was accorded to men as well as to 
women among the Berbers. To quote only two 
examples : among the Kotama, at the time of 
their civil wars, the soothsayer Failaq foretold 
that they would see real war when the man of 
the East came to them mounted on a white mule. 
This prediction was recalled by a schoolmaster on 
the arrival of the dai 'Abd Allah, the Fa timid 
missionary, mounted on a white mule (Ibn 'A?ari, 
i. 120). Similarly, the soothsayers in a tribe of 
the Maghrib had declared that, when the two 
superior planets met, a king would rise who would 
change the form of money. Malik ibn Wahib 
persuaded the amir of Lemtuna, ’All ibn Yusuf, 
that it was to Mahdi ibn Tfimert that this pre- 
diction referred, as also the popular lines : 

* Put fetters on his feet, 

Or he will make you hear the drum * 

(Ibn Khaldun, vi. 238). 

14. Ogres. — There still remains to be mentioned 
the belief in ogres, who play an important part in 
the popular tales of the Berbers. But we must 
keep in mind the ease with which tales travel, 
and take care to strip off all that is due to borrow- 
ing. Traces of originality may, however, be found 
in some of these stories. Among the Fadhilah 
and the Benu- Aqidan— Berber tribes in the West 
of Egypt — it was said that often a new-born girl 
changed form, becoming an ogre (ahul) or a si' la, and 
threw herself on people until she was hound and 
pinioned (al-Bakrl, p. 4). The Arab author even 
mentions an eye-witness of such an occurrence. 
It is given by a modem tale current at Wargla, 
Story of a Father and his Daughter the Ogress ,1T 
and is the foundation of an accusation brought 
against the Uled Settut (‘the sons of the 
Megsera ’), a tribe of the Rif noted for its 
penchant for brigandage. 

•At first, Settut their mother used to be seen running about 
with her three children in a piece of land which is desert to this 
day, devouring the people and feeding her children on human 
fieim. No one knew where she came from ; she was known of 
no male, ogre or human, and this afterwards occasioned the 

* * Al-Bakri, op. tit. p. 100 ; ibn Abi Zar\ Raud al-Qartas, ed. 
Tomberg, Upsala, 1843-46, L 62 ; ibn Khaldun, op. tit. v. 216. 

f Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord , p. 415, Sahara algirien 
et tunisien, Paris, 1906, p. 203 ; Benhazera, Six mois chez les 
Touaregs, p. 68. 

t E. de Baiy, Gh&t et Us Touareg de VAir, Paris, 1898, p. 187 f. 

f Foureau, & Alger m Congo, Paris, 1902, p. 65 f. 

V Of. DoutW, Magie et religion dans V Antique du Nerd, 
pp. 31-83. 

K Biarnay, Etude sur U dialects berbbre de Ouargla , pp. 255- 
267. 


saying that the Uled Settut had no father. Alter devastating 
the country for many long yearn, she suddenly disappeared ana 
was never seen again. But her children remained in the desert 
of Garet, and were the stock of the present Uled Settut.’ * 

The names by which the ogres are designated 
are, for the most part, of Berber origin. Although 
we find some that have come from Arabic, like 
ghul or zelluma, yet among the Rif of Morocco 
and the K’sitr at Wargla, we find amza ; among 
the Beni-Menaeer amza , with feminine thamzat or 
tamzat , which is derived from the root MZ, ‘seize,’ 
‘take’; among the Zuawas awaghzeniu. The 
ogress has also the name of taghauzant in the 
Chelh’a of Tazerwalt, of tseriel in Zuawa. But, 
in the tales, there is a mixture of names from 
stories relating to the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, pagans or Christians, designated also by 
the name of Juhala (Arabic for * ignorant people’), 
and from stories circling around the ogres, con- 
fused to such an extent that these classes of stories 
are often mistaken for each other. 

15. The ceremonies of worship. — Here we are 
reduced to conjectures, so far, at least, as the 
purely Berber gods are concerned. Wherever 
there were borrowing and assimilation, the cere- 
monies were those of the Phoenicians and Romans, 
and probably, in some parts, of the Greeks. 
Protected by their isolation, the Guanches were 
able to have a religion of their own. The way 
in which they practised the preservation of the 
mummies, for example, which was entrusted to a 
special caste, proves an original development 
among them, alongside of common traits, even 
before they had arrived at the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul or of future rewards and punish- 
ments, f Viana mentions a female religious caste 
called Harimaguadas (or Earimaguas, Magaas) 
who lived in common, vowed virginity for a time, 
educated the children, and, as has been seen above, 
took part in certain ceremonies to get rain ; the 
men were forbidden in that case to look at them.£ 
The house where they lived was called tamogantm 
acoran, ‘house of god’ (in Berber, tigimmi tin 
amoqran [?]). In connexion with ceremonies, we 
may mention consultation by sleep. § Examples of 
this have been cited above. We shall add another : 
in ancient times, the Augiles (of the oasis of 
Aujila) used to go to sleep on tombstones and take 
as answers the dreams they had during their sleep 
(Pomponius Mela, i. 8). This was also the custom 
of the Nasamonians (Herodotus, Hist. iv. 172). Al- 
Bakri cites a case where this method of divination 
had no connexion with tombs or the dead. It was 
in the Rif, on the borders of Wed Lau (see, further, 
art. Incubation). 

16. Feasts. — We must also speak of the feasts, 
which have been with reason called saisonnUres , 
and which have continued among the majority of 
Berbers to mark the chief changes of the year. 
There is good ground for seeing in them the traces 
of a nature-worship with which may he associated 
some remains of agrarian rites. The feasts seem 
all the more ancient by being performed without 
the intervention of special ministrants, by being 
celebrated, not in the mosques, hut near the tombs 
of popular priests, and by being addressed to in- 
visible powers and not to consecrated persons. 
The principal feasts are those of Ennair , fixed for 
the whole year ; the feast of * ansera , which may 
be called the water-festival ; the feast of 'achura, 
etc. But it must he observed that the peculiarities 
characterizing these feasts, as death or re-birth of 

* Mouli6ras, Le Maroe ineonnu, Oran, 1895, i 183. 

f Alonso de Espinosa, The Guanches of Tenerife, vol. !. ch. 9, 
‘The mode of Interment’ p. 401. ; Glas, op. tit. p, 74 ; 
op. tit. pp. 79-84. 

X Viana, op. tit. p. 22 f. ; Gomez Escudero in CM y Naranjo, 
Estudios , i. 620-622, 526; Glas, op. tit. p. 69 1 ; Verneau, op. 
tit. p. 86. 

§ Of. DoutfA, op. tit. pp. 410-416, and the authors quoted. 
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vegetation, or purification by fire and water, are 
not confined to the Berbers, but have been found 
among the most widely-differing peoples. It will 
be enough, therefore, to mention them.* 

17 . Traditions, etc.— It would be difficult to say 
whether the following tales, although current in 
Africa, are of Berber origin. Pliny the Elder tells 
that in this country ‘ no one begins any under- 
taking without first uttering the word “Africa,” 
while in other countries affairs are begun by ask- 
ing the favour of the gods’ (HN XKYill. v. 2). 
Isigonus and Nymphodorus, mentioned by the 
same author (HN VII. ii. 2, reproduced by Aulus 
Gellius, Nodes Atticae, ix. 4), tell that there were 
in Africa families of sorcerers, ‘ who, by means of 
spells, cause flocks to perish, trees to wither up, 
and children to die.’ + 

But we are clearly dealing with Berbers in the 
following examples. In Tamerna, in the desert, 
between Sabab and the mountains of Targhin, a 
locality inhabited by the Beni-Geldin . and the 
Fuzanah, when a theft has been committed, the 
inhabitants trace some writing which they com- 
municate to each other. The thief is immediately 
seized with a trembling, which does not stop until 
he has confessed his guilt and restored what he has 
stolen. He does not recover his calm until the 
writing is rubbed out (al-Bakrl, op. cit . p. 10). 
In one of the mountains of the Mejeksa of the Rif 
there lived a magician called Ibn Kosyah. This 
name, which means 4 the son (man) with the little 
cloak,’ was evidently a nickname borrowed from 
his way of acting. No one dared to contradict him 
or to disobey his wishes. If any one did, he turned 
the cloak in which he was wrapped, and then 
some malady attacked that person or his cattle 
instantly. No matter how numerous his opponents 
were, the malady fell on all the same as on one. 
He even made them believe that a light burned 
under his clothing. His sons and descendants 
inherited the same power (al-Bakri, op. dt . p. 101). 
Similarly in the Bif, among the Ghumara, a 
Beni-Shaddad tribe, part of the U-Halawat, there 
lived a man who always carried a bag filled with 
animals’ heads, and a cord strung with the teeth 
of land- and sea-animals. He used this as a chaplet. 
He passed it round the neck of the person who was 
consulting him, then shook it and tugged it 
violently. Next he began to smell each of the 
pieces separately until his hand stopped on one of 
them. Then he answered any questions that were 
put to him, and unerringly foretold illness, death, 

f ain, loss, prosperity, disappointment, etc. (al- 
iakri, op. cit. p. 101). Musa, son of Salih, was 
also a Ghumara. He is said to have lived before 
the Hijra ; but even in the 14th cent, there still 
remained his 'prophetic sayings, in the language 
of the country, containing a great number of pre- 
dictions relating to the control which the Zenatas 
were going to exercise in the Maghrib. There is 
quoted, in proof of the accuracy of his prophecies, 
the fulfilment of the one that foretold the destruc- 
tion of Tlemsen. The houses of this town were 
to become a field tilled by a negro with a one-eyed 
black bull. This is said to have taken place after 
the destruction of Tlemsen by the Merinides, be- 
tween A.H. 760 [A.B. 1358] and 770 [A.D. 1368]. But 
if some people considered him a prophet, others took 
him for a magician. In any case all credited him 
with a supernaturalpower (ibn Khaldun, op. dt. vi. 
106, 276, vii. 51). ^ Further mention will he found 
among Arab writers of persons who practised 

* Of. for full details on these feasts, DouttA op. cit. pp. 541- 
584 ; and among the sources cited, Destaing, L'Ennair chez les 
Beni-Snous, Algiers, 1905, Les fetes saisonnteres chez les Beni 
Snous, Algiers, 1907 ; Said Bulifa, Textes berbbres en dialecte de 
V Atlas marocain , Paris, 1909, pp. 146-167. 

t On the evil eye in most recent beliefs, cf. Douttd, op. cit. 
pp. 817-328, and the authors there quoted. 


magic, such as Muhammad al-Kutami, or 'Omar 
and Ms son 'Abd Allah, chief of the Seksiwa ; but 
this expression must refer to magic as understood 
by the Musalmans — an imported science, not of 
native origin. The fame of the Berber women as 
sorceresses was already established in antiquity, 
as is shown by Virgil’s anachronism when he 
makes a Massilian priestess be consulted by Dido, 
in order to keep iEneas by her magical arts 
(JEneid, iv. 483-498, 504-521). Even in our day 
the women of Jurjura practise incantations, for 
which they use certain plants. "We have evidence 
of this in a popular song which begins thus : 

1 Greeting to thee, hawthorn (id’mim ) ; 

Men have called thee hawthorn ; 

For me, I call thee the qaid which commands ; 

Transform this husband of mine into an ass,* 

And I shall have straw brought him/ 

The other plants mentioned are the roots of the 
dwarf -palm (thagunsa), the wild jujube ( thazua - 
garth), the fruit of the coniferse— pine, cedar or fir 
(azinba )— and the green oak (kerrush ). f 
ii. JUDAISM. — It has been observed that the 
| Jews of the North of Africa, with the exception of 
| those who at well-known times were driven from 
Europe by persecution, do not belong to the race 
of Israel ; and they have rightly been regarded as 
the descendants of Berbers converted to Judaism 
during the Roman era. In the time of Augustus 
we find Jewish colonies prospering in Cyrenaica 
and Libya, and the barbarian insurrection which 
broke out under Trajan at Cyprus, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica simultaneously, and which 
was repressed with great harshness, did not hinder 
the development of the Jewish communities. This 
may be seen from an inscription in a synagogue 
discovered at Hamman el-Enf [OIL viii. 12457). 
These communities acquired such importance that 
the Catholic Church took precautions to prevent 
relations between Christians and Jews, which soon 
became rigorous measures under the Christian 
Emperors, were suspended only by the triumph of 
the Vandals, and were revived with the victory of 
Belisarius and the Byzantines. Proselytism was 
naturally exercised among the lower classes of the 
population and even among rich Berber tribes. 
But we do not know what kind of proselytism it 
was, or to what extent the, practices of the cult 
and the observance of the prescriptions of the 
Jewish Law were imposed* and we cannot give 
credence to a late romance with no more authority 
than, e.g., the Fath? If Hay a. The Arab writers 
mention several tribes which were Jewish when 
the Musalmans came. But their statements are 
contradictory. Thus, in one place, ibn Khaldun 
mentions among the Jewish tribes the Jerawas 
who lived in Auras; the Nefusa, the Fendelawa, 
the Mediuna, the Bahlnla, the Ghiatha, and the 
Fazaz in the Maghrib al-Aqsa (Kitdb al'Ibar, vi. 
107). But we have seen that according to tradi- 
tion, the Kahinah — a name foreign to the Arabs— 
had familiar genii. Al-Bakri (op. cit . p. 9f.) and 
ibn ‘A?ari (op. cit . i. 3), both earlier than ibn 
Khaldun, mention the Nefttsa as Christians ; and 
traces of churches which have preserved their 
name in Jebel NeffLsa prove them right. But ibn 
Khaldun himself in another place (op. cit iv. 12) 
says that the tribes of the Fendelawa, the Bahlula, 
the Mediuna, and the people of the territory of 
Fazaz professed, some magic (paganism), some 
Judaism, and some Christianity. The place where 
the town of Fas grew up was inhabited by two 
Zenata tribes : the Zuagha (Benn’l Khair) and 
the Benu Yarghosh. Some professed Islamism, 
others Judaism, and others paganism. These last 
even had a temple at Shibuba, where later arose 
* The popular Berber tales include numerous examples of 
metamorphosis, but they are borrowed. 

f Hanote&u, Poesies populaires de let Kdbylie du J urjura, 
Paris, 1867, pp. 808-812. 
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the Andalusian quarters. Ibn Abi Zar', who has 
preserved this detail ( Raucl al-Qartas, i. 15), de- 
signates the pagans by the name of rnajus (magi), 
and he naturally calls their temple a house of fire. 
This passage has been reproduced by ibn Khaldun 
{op, cit. iv. 13). 

In the same era, the country of Temsna (the 
modern Shawia) and the towns of Chella and 
Tadla were peopled partly by Jews and partly by 
Christians, who submitted to accepting Islam 
after the conquest of that region under Idris i. 
It is not safe, therefore, to try to specify that 
such and such a tribe was exclusively Jewish or 
Christian, It seems nearer the truth to say that 
each tribe included families, or perhaps clans, of 
Jews, sufficient in number to be able to remain in- 
dependent, at least in the Maghrib, until the end 
of the 2nd cent. A.H.— a long time after the con- 
quests of ' Oqba and Musa. But the Judaism which 
is spread at the present day b y the descendants 
of converted Berbers has nothing to distinguish 
it from the Judaism practised in the other 
regions of the civilized world; and as regards 
local superstitions, they are common to Jews and 
Musalmans.* 

iii. Christianity, — We do not know how 
Christianity was brought to the Berbers, but 
probably we should look for its starting-point in the 
large towns, and for its first seats, as at Rome, in 
the Jewish communities. The separation was not 
long in taking place, and the Church of Africa soon 
became prosperous. But its history belongs rather 
to the history of Christianity, and it is impossible 
to cull from its developments and vicissitudes 
what refers specially to the Berbers. We may 
admit, however, that it was from among _ the 
latter, at least in the places under the direct 
control of Rome, that the Donatists were re- 
cruited — a sect which was more schismatic than 
heretical — and the Circumcelliones, whose move- 
ment, in spite of its religious colour, was social 
rather than national. Thelist of African bishoprics 
(Proconsular, Byzacene, Numidian, Mauretanian 
— Sitifian, Caesarian, and Tingitan— and Tripo- 
litan) contains a host of names of which the great 
majority are Berber ; but it is difficult to identify 
them afi, these names being often simply those of 
little villages, for the bishop’s sphere of control 
was a very narrow one. Epigraphical evidences 
have enabled us to recognize some of them, and it 
seems very likely that the mass of the population, 
omitting Roman colonists and some foreigners, 
was composed of Berbers, or at least of a mixed 
race in which the Berber element was predominant. 
As for the half-subject or independent tribes among 
whom Christianity spread, we may suppose that 
conversion took place, as in so many other parts 
of the uncivilized world, by means of captives 
taken in incursions. The domination of the Arian 
Yandals made no alteration in this state of affairs 
farther than that Catholicism, after having been 
the persecutor, became in its turn (except at very 
occasional intervals) the persecuted, and triumphed 
only by the success of the Byzantines. + We must 
mention, moreover, as having to do with the 
history of Christianity among the Berbers of the 
West of Algeria, the existence of a native dynasty 
at the beginning of the 5th cent., after the fall of 
the Yandals and before the Arab invasion. Some 

♦Of. Oaken, ‘Les Juifs dans 1'Afrique^ septentrionale,’ in 
Notices et mSmoires de la socttti archAologique do Constantine, 
rot xi., 1867, pp. 102-108 ; Monceaux, 4 Les colonies Mves dans 
l’Afrique romame,' in Revue des Etudes juices, voL xliv. ; B. 
Basset, Mdromah et les Traras, pp. vii-xvii. 

t Ferr&re La situation religiexise de VAfriqueromavne depute 
la fin du ive sibcle jusqu* & Vxnvasion des Vandales, Paris, 1807 ; 
Diehl, L’Afrique byzemtine, Paris, 1896, lib. iii. pt. ii. ch. 2, 
4 L’Evlke d’AMque sous Ie rbgne de Justinian, pp. 408-449, 
vol. Iv. pt. ii. oh. 2, 4 X/Efflise d’Afrique et radmmistration 
byxantine,* pp. 603-617. 


distance from Frenda the tombs of these princes 
are seen. Two names may be recognized : Mepha- 
nias, and Massonas, who seems to have been the 
same man as the Masema, ‘rex gentium Mauro- 
rum ac Romanorum,’ mentioned in a Latin inscrip- 
tion of Hajar el-Rum (Lamoriei&re, CIL viii. 9835). 
It was a Christian Berber dynasty, as is shown by 
the emblems and remains of paintings which have 
been excavated on the tombstones known by the 
name of jedar , and already mentioned by the Arab 
historians. These princes probably disappeared 
with Christianity itself, at the first victories of the 
Musalmans.* 

In the other places, however, Christianity still 
survived for a long time : in Tripoli, among the 
Nefusa, whose territory still contains a number of 
ruined churches ; in Auras, among the Beranes ,* and 
in the Rif, among the Ghumara and the Sanhaja. 
We have seen that at the time of Idris, i.e. more 
than a century after the appearance of Islam in 
this country, there still existed in the Maghrib al- 
Aqsa, Christian tribes or parts of tribes. Wherever 
a treaty was concluded between the invaders and 
the native population, the latter, conforming to 
the Musalman legislation, were able to keep their 
religion, but isolation and internal division hastened 
its fall. In the 10th cent, there were still forty 
bishops ; in 1054, under Leo IX., only five remained, 
and of these two were disputing the presidency. 
In 1076, we see from the letters of Gregory VII. 
that there were only two left : Cyriacus, primate 
of Carthage, and Servandus, in the see of Hippo. 
There was still a bishop at the Qala’a of the Beni- 
Hammad ; he had the Arabic title of Khcdif, and 
he certainly emigrated with his flock to Bougie 
under an-NasIr.+ A Christian community existed 
at the same time in Tlemsen, but we do not know 
whether it was under the authority of a bishop 
In 1068, al-Bakrif mentions a church in this town 
which was frequented by the remains of a Christian 
population surviving till that time. But every- 
thing was carried away by the current of the 
Almohads. No trace of Christianity remained, 
alongside of vague legends, except a few words, 
among others Tafashi { the Passover =IIaor^a) — the 
name given to the fourth month of the year by the 
Taitaq, to the second by the Ahaggar. Afasko 
and Tifisko mean ‘spring’ among the Awelim- 
miden, and this word has penetrated even to the 
Dyolofs of Senegal, Tabaski dya corresponding to 
‘ December.’ 

iv. Muhammadanism, — i. History.— We have 
no exact information, nothing beyond the some- 
times fanciful accounts of the conquest, about the 
way in which Islam spread in the North-West of 
Africa, but it is certain that it met with a lively 
resistance there. The first expeditions were only 
cavalry raids, with pillage as their main object, in 
which the Arabs avoided the strongholds where 
the natives and the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were taking refuge. The coast-line itself 
was respected, guarded as it was by the mountains 
and the ports which remained in Greek possession. 
The foundation of Kairwan by 'Oqba gave a 
character of stability and permanence to the spread 
of Islamism, but in no decisive way. The 
Musalmans were more than once driven right back 
to Tripoli ; accordingly it is not wrong to suppose 
that the conversions they had succeeded in making 
did not last. The Arab historians themselves 


declare that the Berbers recanted from Islamism 
twelve times ; and it is probable that, if they had 
found an ally in a strong and well-organized 
neighbouring power, they themselves, instead of 
♦ Of. La Blanchere, op, dt, p. 78 1 ; GseJl, op. dt. ii 418-427, 
and the bibliography there given. _ ' 

f Of. de Mas Latrie, Traxtds de paix et de commerce, Baris, 
1868, pp. 14-17, 18-23. 
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the Byzantine Empire or the kingdom of the Goths, 
would have triumphantly repelled the Musal- 
man invasions. But their divisions and isolation, 
especially after the conquest of Spain by Musa, 
ended in securing the victory for Islam— a victory 
which was not absolute and decisive until the 12 th 
century. 

But if, during the earlier periods at least, they 
were converted more by force than by persuasion, 
they did not fail to retain in their new religion the 
independence and party-spirit which they had 
already shown in Christianity, by adopting schisms 
rather than orthodoxy. The history of the 
Musalman Berbers is simple to unfold. Originally 
they were Sunnites, but soon they enthusiastically 
welcomed the most levelling ideas of Islam, and 
declared themselves for the various Kharijite sects. 
On account of a similar feeling — hostility towards 
the distant Khalifate of Baghdad, or the nearer 
Khalifate of Cordova— they took the side of the 
Alids, the opposite extreme from Islam, and 
became the source from which Idris ibn * Abd Allah 
and later 'Ubaid Allah derived recruits to found 
their dynasties. Idris founded his in the present- 
day Morocco— a dynasty hostile to the Umayyads 
of Spain, and to the Abbasids of Baghdad. That 
of 'Ubaid was at Mahadia — a dynasty which drove 
out the last representatives of the Abbasids in 
Ifriqyah, almost succumbed to an offensive re- 
taliation from the Kharijites, but was victorious 
at the last moment, and once more became mistress 
of North Africa and conquered Egypt. Then 
came a Sunnite re-action, taken part in by the 
Berbers of the South Sahara, the recently-converted 
Lemtuna — a tribe whose fortune was as brilliant 
as it was ephemeral. Other Berbers, the Mas- 
mtida of Atlas, whose chiefs were struggling 
against the gross anthropomorphism of the 
Almoravids (Lemtuna), founded a rival Khalifate 
to the Khalifate of Baghdad (the Khalifate of 
Cordova was no longer in existence, and that 
of Cairo was about to disappear) ; but, clinging 
to orthodoxy, they destroyed the last remains 
of Christianity and all that had survived of 
Alid Shi’ism, while dealing a blow at the same 
time at Khariiism, already weakened by its 
struggle with the Fatimids— a blow from which 
it never recovered, so far, at least, as to be 
independent. 

After this the North of Africa, i.e. the Berbers 
and Arabized Berbers, remained Sunnite except for 
some stubborn industrial communities which held 
out in Mzab, Jebel Nefusa, and Jerba. 

2. Sects.— (a) Kharijites .— To fill in the sketch 
just traced would be to give a complete history of 
North Africa, and would exceed the limits of this 
article. We shall therefore pass over the orthodox 
Islamism of the Berbers and refer only to that part 
of their Islamism which was characteristic, viz. 
the Kharijite doctrines (which, however, they 
were not alone in spreading), and to the attempts 
to found a religion which should be to Islam what 
Islam was to Christianity and Judaism. It must 
be understood that, apart from these attempts, the 
Berber revolts, under the name of religious sects, 
were essentially social ; they were not due to 
differences of opinion or interpretation concerning 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the Berbers had 
controversialist theologians, but no great cham- 
pions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. They often 
attached themselves to the strictest parts of the 
Qur’an text ; the Lemtuna even accepted to the 
letter all the figurative expressions and became 
anthropomorphists. Thus, out of the four orthodox 
sects, the Berbers adopted the narrowest, the most 
restricted, the one wnich (after the Ranbalites) 
was most slavish to the letter, viz., that of Malik 
ibn Anas. 


Hunted down in the East, after the fall of 
Nahrawan and the victories of Haijaj, which had 
saved the Khalifate of Damascus and driven out the 
Iraq Arabi Kharijites, the latter, divided into two 
sects, Zubairites and Abadites, emigrated to the 
West. They found no difficulty in spreading their 
doctrine among the Berbers, the victims of the 
greedy Musalman governors. In the interests of 
the public and also of their own private treasury, 
these governors did not exempt converts to Islam 
from the tax of a fifth— the tax paid by non- 
Musalmans. The Zubairites , who took their name 
from 'Abd Allah ibnZubair of the BenuTamim, were 
furthest advanced in the doctrine of Kharijism*. 
they refused the name of Musalman to any man 
guilty of even a venial sin, and even made it law- 
ful to kill him and seize his goods. This doctrine 
was developed particularly in the north of what is 
now called Morocco, above all, among the Matghara 
and the Miknasa. Led by an old water-carrier of 
Tangiers, Maisara, who took the title of Khallf, 
more than 200,000 Berbers, with shaven heads and 
carrying the Qur’an in front of them fastened to 
their spear-points, annihilated the Khallf s armies 
and took possession of Tangiers and Sus (A.H. 122 
=A.D. 739-40). After an indecisive battle, they 
killed their chief Maisara, and put Khalid ibn 
Hamid az-Zanati in his place. In the following 
year, he destroyed two fresh Arab armies, and 
thus brought a general alleviation in central 
Maghrib. The two victories, of el-Qarn and el- 
Asnam, checked, but did not destroy, the Zubairite 
Berbers in the West ; and their chief, Abu Qorrah, 
founded a State in the region of the Moluyya. 
The Idrisids destroyed this centre of strict Kharij- 
ism, concerning which we have only scanty in- 
formation furnished by the orthodox writers. 
Nothing remained of it but a small State founded 
at Sijilmasa in the Tafilet. It disappeared in the 
great Fa timid struggle.* 

Another group was formed in Jebel Nefusa, 
South-East of Tripoli, and it was not long in 
spreading as far as the oases of Wargla and Wad 
High. This group is better known, because it left 
historical and religious records. These Kharijites 
were Abadites > dating their rise from 'Abd Allah 
ibn 'Abad who lived in the 1st cent. A.H. This 


sect showed itself relatively more tolerant than 
the Zubairites, and its founder seems to have had 
relations with the Umayyad Khallf Abd al-Malik. 
Its teaching was brought to the Maghrib by Salma 
ibn Sa'd, and later by 'Omar ibn Imkaten, Isma’Il 
ibn Darrar, Asim as-Sadrati, etc. The most 
famous of its chiefs, Abu’l Khatt’ab, took the 
title of imam , and founded a centre, which was 
reduced to a province by his fall and death in A,H. 
155 [A.D. 771], but which, nevertheless, has re- 
mained down to the present day one of the prin- 
cipal Abadite centres. + One of its officers, a man 
of Persian birth, ’Abd ar-Bahman ibn Rustam, 
succeeded in founding a religious kingdom^ at 
Tahert (modern Tagaemt), which at one time 
comprised all the South of the modern region of 
Algeria, part of the region of Oran, the oases of the 
Constantine region. South Tunisia, and a part of 
the vilayet of Tripoli. But this kingdom was soon 
involved in divisions, as usually happened among 
the Berbers. Schisms arose: the Nukkantes, 
separated by personal questions, ending in reviving 
the uncompromising doctrines of the Zubairites; 

* Of. the summary of these events in Dozy, HtetoirejjM 
Mmulmans d'Espagne, Leyden, 1861, i. 141-156, 192-207, 238- 
250; Foumel, Les Berbers, i., Paris, 1876, 285-S01, and the 
sources given ; for the East specially, Wellhausen, J>as mabische 
Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin, 1902, pp. 47-125. 

t Of. on the Abadites of Jebel Nefusa, ash-Sham&khi, Kitab 
as-Siar , Cairo, n. d. ; de Motylinski, Les Livres de to sect* 
abadhite , Algiers, 1885, pp. 6-20, 28-35, 37-61, Le Djebel Nefousa, 
Paris, 1898-99; B. Basset, Les Sanctuaires du Djebel Nejoxm, 
Paris, 1897. 
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and the Wasilites, with doctrines tending to Mu’ta- 
zilitism (liberalism). These dissensions greatly 
favoured the work of destruction accomplished 
later by the Fatimids.* 

(b) Alids, — Although, on the one hand, the 
Berbers adopted ana intensified the levelling 
characteristic of Islam, and the Zubairites and 
Nukkarites succeeded the Circumcelliones among 
them, on the other hand, some of them adopted 
an entirely opposite doctrine. These, instead of 
making the imam a chief freely elected by the 
community and, when necessary, deposed by it, 
saw in their imam not merely the descendant of 
the Prophet, but the incarnation of all the Prophets 
and even of the Deity. The Alid doctrine pene- 
trated into the Maghrib, and was adopted twice 
as a protest against the orthodox Khallfate. The 
first time, it was a descendant of ’All, Idris ibn 
Abd Allah (who had escaped his family’s disaster), 
that founded the dynasty of the Idrisids, and Fas 
afterwards became their capital. But it seems that 
the Shiite doctrine, professed at this time by the 
Berbers, meant simply adherence to this dynasty. 
It even contributed to the consolidation of Islam 
by converting the few Christians still surviving, 
and by destroying the Nukkarites settled in 
Tlemsen. This dynasty is of no importance in 
the religious history of the country. We need 
only observe that it had a firm ally m one Berber 
tribe, namely, the tribe of the Auraba.+ 

(c) Ismd’iiians . — The Isma’ilian doctrine, on the 
other hand, made great modifications on Islam by 
reviving, under the mask of Shl’ism, the ancient 
doctrines of Persia — mixtures of Manichseism and 
Greek philosophy. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the mass of the Berbers who rallied to 
this teaching always remained in the ranks lower 
than initiation. Those of the central Maghrib, in 
modern Great and Little Kabylia, became the chief 
adherents of the F&timid prophet (c?a'£)’Abd Allah, 
and he recruited from them the army that was to 
destroy the remains of the Abbasid government in 
Ifriqyah, the Zubairite-Kharijite kingdom of Sijil- 
masa, the Abadite-Kharijite kingdom of Tahert, 
and the ghost of a State which had taken the place 
of the Idrisid dynasty in Fas. The fall of Tahert 
scattered the Kharijites who were settled in it. 
Some of them were brought to Jerba, where one of 
their communities still exists ; the others fled to 
Wargla, Sedrata, and the region of Wad High. 
Their life there was peaceful, and their prosperity 
increased steadily until the ravages of ibn Ghanya, 
and especially the expeditions of the Almohads, 
which brought the levelling influence of Musalman 
orthodoxy over N. Africa, came to drive them from 
their refuge. Determined to keep their faith, they 
proceeded to settle in a hilly stretch, called in 
Arabic chebka (‘thread’), where the Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian nomads, whose name they took, used to 
wander about. Sheltered in this solitary place, 
where they made rich oases, the emigrants, like 
the Mormons on the shores of Great Salt Lake, 
prospered under the shadow of outside wars, and 
rounded a community, a sort of ecclesiastical State. 
This community grew rich by commerce and agri- 
culture ; but, as usual among the Berbers, it was 
torn by dissensions, not only between towns (there 
were seven towns), but even between districts of 
towns. It required the authority of France, in 
1882, to restore peace. 

Another group of Nukkarites had remained 

* Of. on the Rustamites, A. de Motylinski, Les Livres de la 
secte abadhite, pp. 20-28, 83-36 ; Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou 
Zakaria, Algiers, 1878; al-Barradi, Kitab el Djawaher, Cairo, 
1302 ; de Motylinski, Chronique d'Ibn Saghvr, Paris, 1907. 

t Of. on the Idrisids, Fournel, Les Berbers , i. 396-401, 418 f., 
447-460, 466-466, 473-477,490-506, and the sources there cited, to 
which we may add Idris ben Ahmed, Eddorar el bahyah, Fas, 
A.H. 1824 1906 ]. 


independent in the Auras. Abu Yazid, nick- 
named ‘ the Man on the Ass/ brought up by an 
old schoolmaster who was born in the Sudan and 
preached the Khariiite doctrines in their utmost 
strictness, imperilled the existence of the F&timid 
dynasty xmder its second prince. The dynasty 
was at this time reduced to within the walls of 
its capital, Mahdya. But a supreme effort saved 
it. The Berbers were first driven back, then 
utterly crushed, and the Empire of the Ism& Ilians 
regained all its power, which was increased later 
by the conquest of Egypt.* It was probably at 
this time that Kharijism disappeared in the 
central Maghrib (except in Wargla, Jebel Nefusa, 
and Mzab). 

As for the dynasties which followed, they were 
all helped by the Berber tribes from whom they 
were sprung, the Almoravids by the Lemtuna, the 
Almohads by the Masmtida, and the Ktimia by 
the Beni-Merin, the Beni-Zy&n and the Bem- 
Wemannu, who ruled simultaneously. Their 
religious history, accordingly, offers no character- 
istic interest. And it is the same with the 
dynasties which were established in the central 
Maghrib and Ifriqyah before and after the great 
Hilalian invasion (in the eleventh century of our 
era). 

3 . Present-day Islamism. — At the present day, 
orthodox Islamism reigns alone (associated, of 
course, with local superstitions) all over North 
Africa, except, as has already been said, in Mzab, 
Jerba, and Jebel Nefusa, where the modified 
Kharijism of the Abadites holds sway. It is espe- 
cially in Mzab— the centre of theological studies, 
— that the traditions are kept up. The idzzaben 
(‘doctors’) have retained an influence there which 
has a control over the conscience in spite of con- 
tact with Europeans. But Kharijism has lost its 
power of spreading, and more converts are being 
made by the Musalm&ns. + W e may form an idea of 
the doctrine at present in vogue from the summary 
given in an' A qidah reduced to the Berber language, 
and then translated by a Nefusi, Abu H 5 afs v Omar 
ibn Jamia, who lived probably in the 11 th cent. 
A.H. Several commentaries t have been made on 
it, and it forms the basis of the Kitab Ma'dlim 
of Shaikh ’Abd al-Aziz of the Beni-Sgen, author 
of a treatise uo less famous, the Kitab an- Nil, It 
is this latter that is now followed in Mzab and 
Jerba, while at Jebel Nefusa it is the treatise of 
Shaikh Abu Taher Isma’il al-Jait&li, who died at 
Jerba A.H. 750 (A.D. 1349-1350). From the point 
of view of dogma, so far as the fundamental 
principles of M&m are concerned, this doctrine 
does not differ from orthodoxy. The only differ- 
ence lies in some points of discipline : the waldia t 
the law imposing friendliness between Musalm&ns 
of the same group, and its opposite, the beraa (in 
Mzab, tebria , ‘punishment/ ‘excommunication’); 
and, among the ‘ways’ of religion, besides the 
‘manifest wav ’—that of the first Khalifs — tfie 
mention of the ‘ forbidden way/ the ‘ way of 
sacrifice/ and the ‘ secret way/ which, founded as 
they are on orthodox example, have justified the 

* On the Fafimids, their domination in the Maghrib^ and the 
insurrection of Abu Yazid, cl Fournel, Les Berbers , ii., Paris, 
1881; Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou Zakaria , pp. 206-261; 
de Goeje, Memoir es d’hisioire et de giographie orientales, 
Leyden, 1886, vol. i. 

f Cf. on Mzab, Coyne, Le Mzab , Algiers, 1879 ; Robin, Let 
Mzab et son annexion, Algiers, 1884 ; ae Motylinski, Guerara 
depuis sa fondation , Algiers, 1885 ; Masqueray, Formation des 
cites chez les populations sMentaires de VAlglrie , Paris, 1886, 
pp. 173-221; Amat, Le M f Zab et les M’Zabites, Paris, 1888; 
Morand, Les Kanouns du Mzab, Algiers, 1908. 

t The commentary and Arabic glosses of ‘Omar ath-Tholathi 
and Daud ath-Tholathi were published at Constantine in 
a.h. 1323 [a.d. 1905] by M. de Motylinski, to whom also we owe 
an ed. of the text with a French tr. , L‘ ‘Aqida populaire ms- 
Abadhites algiriens, Algiers, 1905. The Kitdb an~NU mm 
published at Cairo in a.h. 1306 [a.d. 1887). 
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conduct of the Kharijites ever since their appear- 

ai 4. e *Attempts to form new religions. —(a) Ha- 
Mim.—Ib remains now to speak of only two 
attempts to form a religion that should be the 
complement of Islamism, as Islamism claims to be 
of Judaism and Christianity. The first attempt 
took place among the Ghumara of the Rif, m the 
neighbourhood of Tetuan, in the territory or 
Mejeksa among the Beni-Ujeful. There is dis- 
agreement concerning the exact date of the appear- 
ance of this religion ; opinions vary, frorn A.H. 313 
to 325. In any case, it was at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.H., the tenth century of our 
era. . 

A certain Ha-Mim, son of Mann Allah ( fi Grace of 
God’), son of Hariz, son of 'Amr, son of U-Jeful, 
son of U-Zerual, appeared in this tribe ana 
preached a new religion. He cut out three of the 
canonical prayers, leaving only two — one for sun- 
rise, the other for sunset. In offering these 
prayers, his followers had to prostrate themselves 
so as to touch .the ground with the palms of both 
hands. He also dispensed with the Ramadan fast, 
except for the last three days, or, according to 
others, for ten days ; but he established a fast till 
mid-day every Wednesday, and for the whole day 
every Thursday, as well as two days in Shauwal. 
Whoever failed to keep these had to pay a fine of 
five or three oxen. He abolished pilgrimage, 
purification, and total ablution, allowed the use 
of pork, but forbade fish that had not had their 
throats cut (or been gutted), all animals’ heads, 
and the eggs of all kinds of birds. Even to this 
day, a tribe in the neighbourhood of Tipasa and 
the Tuaregs abstain from hens’ eggs. He com- 
posed a Qur’an in Berber for the use of^ his 
partisans; the Arab writers at least call it a 
Qur’an. Some fragments have been preserved. 
One of these began with the formula of the unity 
of God, then continued: ‘Deliver me from my 
sins, 0 Thou who hast let Thy gaze rest upon the 
earth ; withdraw me from my sms, as Thou didst 
withdraw Jonah from the whale’s belly and Moses 

■£. J-1- j , A 11 i i 3 4/U o-rtrJ 
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sorceress like Dajju, the sister of the new prophet. 
Ha-Mim, nicknamed al-Muftari^ (‘the forger’), 
made numerous converts right on till his death (A.H. 
315 according to some, 325 according to others). 
He fell in a combat against the Masmuda in the 
territory of Tangiers. His sect did not disappear 
with him. Later on, a certain 'Asim ibn Jamil 
offered himself as a new prophet in this tribe.* ^ 

(5) Salih . — Another attempt was of more im- 
portance. In the W est of the Maghrib, in Temesna 
(the modern Shawia, which includes Casablanca, 
Rabat, and Chella), the Berghuata were settled. 
One of their chiefs, Tarif, who seems to have been 
of Jewish origin (son of Simeon, son of Jacob, son 
of Isaac), had, along with his people, embraced the 
Zubairi-Kharijite doctrines and struggled against 
Maisara. After the fall of the Berbers, he retired 
to Temesna and lived there in independence. He 
remained faithful to the doctrines of Islam ; but 
his son, distinguished for his learning and virtues, 
who had also fought in the ranks of the Zubairites, 
offered himself as Prophet and composed a Berber 
Qur’an. But he did not spread his doctrine ; he 
entrusted it to his son Elias, and set out for the 
East, declaring that he would return when the 
seventh king of his dynasty was on the throne. 
The new religion remained in seclusion until the 



reign of Ytlnos, who proclaimed it abroad and com- 
pelled the people to adopt it whether they would 
or not. The doctrine of Salih, who presented 
himself as the Salih al-Mu’mimn mentioned in the 
Qur’an (lxvi. 4), was as follows : to recognize the 
Divine purpose of all the prophets and of Salih 
himself, to fast during the month of Rajab instead 
of Ramadan, and also on a certain day of the 
week and the same day the following weeks ; to 
pray five times a day and five times every night; 
to celebrate the feast of sacrifices on the eleventh 
of Muharram (and not on the twelfth of Dhul- 
hijia). 

The manner of performing ablutions was equally 
definite. There was no invocation [adan) or intro- 
duction to prayers {iqtima). Sometimes prayers 
were offered with prostration, sometimes without ; 
in the first case, the congregation raised their 
foreheads and hands half a handbreadth from 
the ground. In proclamation of the greatness of 
God ( taklir ), they placed one hand on the other 
and said: A esm en IaJcosh (‘to the name of 
God’), then Mokkor Iakosh (‘ God is great’). The 
Orientalists are wrong who have thought to recog- 
nize the name of Bacchus in this word or in its 
variant Bakosh, and have drawn such extra- 
ordinary conclusions about the extent of Bacchus 
worship and mysteries. M. de Motylinski has 
shown that this name Iakosh is derived from 
the Berber root TTKSH, which means ‘to give.’ 

It is an epithet corresponding to the Arab 
al-Wahhab , ‘the generous? one of the epithets of 

Public prayer took place on Thursdays very 
early in the morning. When making profession 
of faith, they held their hands open and leaning 
on the ground ; they repeated half (?) of their 
Qur’an standing and the rest prostrate. At 
the end of the prayer they pronounced this 
formula in their own language : ‘ God is above us; 
nothing that is on the earth or in the sky is hid 
from Him.’ Then they repeated in Berber: 
Mokkor Iakosh (‘God is great’); or, as often, 
Ihan (Ian) Iakosh (‘God is one’) and Ur a/ am 
Iakosh (‘There is none like God’). The alms 
required by law were half of all their^ gram. As 
in the religion of Ha-Mim, it was forbidden to eat 
eggs, the head of any animal, or fish that had not 
had their throats cut. Cock’s flesh was forbidden, 
the cock announcing prayer by its crow. Hens 
flesh was allowed only in cases of dire necessity. 
Liars were driven from the country ; thieves, 
when convicted by evidence or by ^ their own 
confession, were put to death; fornication was 
punished by stoning. The blood-pnce was faxed 
at a hundred head of beasts.^ Any man could 
marry as many wives as his means allowed 
(cousins to the third degree being forbidden), and 
repudiate them and take them again as often as 
he pleased. But the faithful were forbidden to 
marry Musalman wives, or to give their d&ugnters 
to Musalmans. The saliva of their Prophet brought 
Divine blessings with it, and was regarded as an 
infallible remedy ; this kind of belief stiff exists 
among certain Musalmans of Algeria with regard 
to their marabouts. 

Lastly, it should he said that they were very 
far advanced in astronomy and highly skil Led m 
judicial astrology. The Qur’an which 
composed in Berber contained eighty suras, mos 
of them having a prophet’s name for title.^ xne 
first was called Ayyub (Job, cf. Qur an xxi. 
the last Yunos (Jonah, the title of sura x of the 
Qur’an). The names show clearly that it is_an 
imitation of the Qur’an. There were the suras 

* de Motylinski, Le nom lerUre ds Bieu chez les 
Algiers, 1905; R. Basset, Le nom berUre de Dteu chez tee 
Abadhites, Susa. 1906. 
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of j Fir' aim (Pharaoh, cf. Qur’an xliii. 45-55); of 
Qarun (Korah, Qur’an xxviii. 79); of Raman 
(Aman, cf. Qur’an xxviii.) ; of Yajuj and Majuj 
(Gog and Magog, Qur’an xviii. 93, xxi. 96) ; of 
ad-Dajjal (Antichrist, Qur’an xxvii. 84) ; of al'Ijl 
(the Calf of Gold, cf. Qur’an ii.); of Earut and 
Marut (cf. Qur’an ii. 96) ; of faint (Saul, cf. 
Qur’an ii. 2451); of Nimrod; of the Cock, the 
Partridge , the Grasshopper , the Camel , the Eight- 
footed Serpent , and of the Marvels of the World 
which contained the most lofty knowledge. A 
fragment of the sura of Job has been preserved in 
an Arab translation : * In the name of God ! He 
by whom God has sent his Book to men is also he 
by whom He has told forth His tidings. They 
say : Iblis has knowledge of destiny. God forbid 1 
Iblis cannot have the knowledge of God. What 
can triumph over tongues in discourse ? God alone 
can by His decree. By the tongue by which God 
has sent His truth to men, that truth is established. 
Look at Mamet [in Berber, imuni Mamet , i.e. 
Muhammad]. During his life, and right on to his 
death, his followers conducted themselves aright. 
Then his people grew corrupt. He has lied who 
said that truth survives where there is no messenger 
from God.’ 

The Berghuata offered a long and successful 
resistance to the various dynasties which followed 
each other in the Maghrib, and it was only to the 
Almohads that their sect finally succumbed.* 

Must we consider as the provenance of one of 
these sects or of a sect analogous to them the 
beliefs of the Zekkara, who live in Morocco not 
far from the Algerian frontier, between the Beni- 
Iznacen, the Beni-Bu Zeggil, and the Beni-Ya’la ? 
We have not only been informed (though it would 
be wise to check the information) of their absolute 
antagonism to the Musalmans and their dogmas, 
but have even got hints of a complete indifference 
to every kind of belief. Some have even gone the 
length of regarding them as Positivists, although 
they claim to believe in the doctrine of the cele- 
brated marabout buried at Miliana, Sidi Ahmad 
ibn Yusuf, t The most daring systems have found 
acceptance; even Druses have been seen there. 
Before risking any opinion on this question, we 
should wait until a seriously conducted inquiry is 
made. When this has been done, it will probably 
be found that this is a tribe which, on account of 
its isolation, has remained in the state in which 
the greater part of North Africa was during the 
anarchy of the 15th and 16th centuries, when the 
Musalmfin missionaries succeeded in resuscitating 
Islamism from a vague shadowy memory. 

Litkrattjrb. — T he literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. In addition to the works ohere mentioned, the 
following may also be consulted H. Leclercq, L’Afrique 
chritienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1904, vol. i. for paganism, and passim 
for Christianity; M. Slouschz, Hebrm-m&nieieTit et Jtuteo - 
berUres, Paris, 1908. Ren£ BASSET. 

BEREANS. — The Bereans were a religious sect, 
originating in Edinburgh in the year 1773, who 
took their name from the Bereans mentioned in 
Ac 17 10,u (‘who received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so’). 

i. Life of founder.— John Barclay, their founder, 
was the son of a farmer, Ludovic Barclay, in the 
parish of Muthill. Early designed by his father 
for the Church, he received a good education, and 
was sent to the University of St. Andrews. In 
his theological course he came under the influence 
of Dr. Archibald Campbell, professor of Church 
History, author of an Enquiry into the Original 

* Of. on the Berghuata, al-Bakrl, Kitab al-Masalik, pp. 134- 
141; ibn Abi Zar*, Rau$ al-Qart&s, pp. 82-84; ibn A?ari, 
Kitab al-Ray&njjpp. 231-236 ; ibn Khaldun, op. tit. vi. 207-210. 

t Mouli6ras, tine tribu Z6nUe anti-musulmane au Maroc , 
Paris, 1905. 


of Moral Virtue , and The Necessity of Revelation . 
Campbell’s views attracted considerable attention 
in his time, and were deemed sufficiently heretical 
to bring him to the bar of the General Assembly, 
though the case was dismissed. The first of four 
charges was that he held that * man was unable by 
the use of his rational powers to find out the Being 
of a God.’ This thesis Barclay was afterwards to 
take up and amplify. 

Meantime Barclay was licensed on 27th Sep- 
tember 1759 by the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed assistant 
to the Bev. James Jobson of Errol. Prom the 
first he attracted attention by his preaching. He 
was a man of strong convictions, of great fervency 
of utterance, with a command of rhetorical language 
which readily passed into violent invective against 
those who opposed what he conceived to be the 
truth. Jobson belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Church.* He was a ‘Marrow man,’ with clear 
views of his own, and it is not surprising to find 
that after some controversial passages, culminating 
in a statement from the pulpit of their respective 
positions, he and Barclay were obliged to part. In 
1763, Barclay went to Fettercairn to be assistant 
to the Rev. Anthony Dow, whose failing health 
prevented him from fulfilling the duties of Ms 
pastorate. Here he found himself in a more con- 
genial atmosphere, as Dow’s son, who was minister 
of Dron, had sat on the same bench with him at col- 
lege, and sympathized with his opinions. Barclay’s 
ministrations were warmly received by the people. 
He preached to crowded congregations, many flock- 
ing from the surrounding parishes attracted by his 
eloquence. He was most assiduous in his visitation 
ana catechizing, and exercised a strong moral in- 
fluence over the people. Barclay had a considerable 
gift of verse, though his productions scarcely rise 
into the region of poetry. Many of his verses 
were afterwards collected into a hymnary which 
was used in his own church. 

In 1766, Barclay came into collision with the 
Presbytery through the publication of a book en- 
titled Rejoice Evermore , or Christ All in All . The 
book was condemned as heretical, and Barclay 
received a formal censure. A list of his heresies 
was also drawn up and read from the pulpit of 
Fettercairn Church. This, however, only increased 
his popularity in the parish. When Barclay’s con- 
nexion with the parish ceased, he asked for the 
usual Presbyterial certificate, which was refused, 
nominally on the ground that he was obstructing 
the peaceable settlement of the presentee. Bar- 
clay appealed from this refusal to the Synod and 
Assembly, but the appeal was dismissed. 

On the occurrence of the vacancy at Fettercairn 
a petition was sent to the Crown (in whose gift 
the patronage lay) by the whole body of the 
parishioners, asking for the appointment of Barclay 
as their minister. The petition was refused, and 
the Rev. Robert Foote was presented to the living, 
though only three communicants could be found 
to sign the call. An appeal to Synod and Assembly 
met the usual fate. Thereupon the whole body of 
the congregation, to the number of over a thousand, 
hived off and built a church at Sauchiebum, in the 
neighbouring parish of Mary kirk. 

Meantime Barclay, by appeal in the matter of 
his certificate, had had an opportunity of stating 
his views in the General Assembly and also of 
preaching in various churches in Edinburgh. In 
the capital he gained a number of adherents, who 
resolved to secede from the Church, and who pre- 
sented him with a formal call to be their minister. 
The church at Sauchiebum also wished to secure 
his services, but Barclay preferred to stay in 
Edinburgh, though his adherents there were very 
few (the call contains sixty signatures), and could 
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do very little for him. It is a characteristic of 
Scottish dissent which is frequently overlooked 
that a peculiar High Church tradition has invari- 
ably run through it. The call of the people, while 
indispensable to a valid ministry, has never been 
deemed sufficient. The minister must be ordained 
by his brethren in the ministry, who alone can 
judge of his qualification, and through whom alone 
can come the necessary authority to administer 
the ordinances of religion and to dispense the 
sacraments. Barclays congregation could not find 
any presbytery in Scotland that would furnish him 
with the necessary status, and so he was sent to 
England with a general letter addressed * to what- 
ever Presbytery or class of dissenting Brethren 
this shall be presented.’ Armed with this epistle 
and accompanied by two commissioners from his 
own congregation, Barclay proceeded to New- 
castle, where he was regularly ordained on 12th 
October 1773. The certificate of ordination is 
signed by John Blyth, moderator, minister at 
Thirsley ; Kobert Green, clerk ; and three others. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the new Church was 
constituted as the ‘ Berean Assembly,’ so called 
from ‘ those noble Bereans who professed to search 
the Scriptures for the whole counsel of God, and to 
have a conversation becoming the gospel of Christ.’ 
The church at Eettercaim had meantime found a 
minister in Mr. James Macrae, and another con- 
gregation had been formed at Crieff which, through 
its proximity to Muthill, had been touched by 
Barclay’s influence. 

The internal economy of the Church in Edinburgh was 
troubled from the first. The congregation was very poor, and 
Barclay had never more than £18 a year for his services. He 
was more concerned, however, about the publication of his views 
than about the straitened means of his domestic life, and the 
unwillingness of the outlying congregations of Fettercaim and 
Crieff to subscribe to a complete edition of his works was the 
occasion of much searching of heart. An epistle, signed by 
all the managers and overseers of the Church in Edinburgh, 
was sent to these provincial centres, pointing out the serious 
detriment it was to the Berean cause, * which is the only Chris- 
tian cause on the face of the earth/ that at a time when the 
Truth of God was being hopelessly perverted, its defence should 
fail through their negligence to purchase a book containing * an 
express and undeniable confutation of all the heresies of men 
in the power of the devil.’ The arguments used by some of 
Barclay’s followers for giving him no encouragement to publish 
was an inference from his own central thesis. ‘ Since we know 
nothing of God and Divine things save from the Bible/ they 
urged, * what is the use of publishing theological treatises 1 * In 
1776, however, all difficulties seem to have been got over, and 
there appeared The Psalms, paraphrased according to the New 
Testament Interpretation , prefaced by a long ^dissertation in 
which Barclay expounds his peculiar ideas of Scripture. This is 
very much a reproduction and expansion of his earlier work, 
Rejoice Evermore. His previous productions had been Without 
Faith , without God , or an appeal to God concerning His own 
Existence, and a Tractate on the Eternal Generation of the Son , 
called forth by a phase of the Glassite controversy in 1769, 
On the Assurance of Faith , On the Observation of the Lord's 
Supper , and A Letter on Prayer , in 1774. In 1778 these were 
re-published along with a Treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. In 1783 appeared The Epistle to the Hebrews para~ 
phrased , and later, A Close Examination into the Truth of 
several received Publications. A new edition of part of his 
works was published in 1862, with funds left for the purpose by 
Mr. James Carsewell, for many years a deacon of the Berean 
Church in Glasgow. 

Barclay bad the zeal of an apostle. Towards 
the close of 1776 be went to London on tbe invita- 
tion of some friends who bad read his books and 
sympathized with his views. He meant to stay 
only a few weeks, hut he was so warmly received 
and attracted such crowds of admiring hearers that 
he was forced to remain in order to consolidate the 
movement. Meanwhile he was sorely distressed by 
the importunities of the little flock in Edinburgh, 
who needed his personal influence to hold them 
together. He sent, as his substitute, W illi am 
Nelson, a surgeon, who, before his departure, was 
ordained to the ministry. Nelson was a man of 
some gifts. He had been educated for the Church 
of England, but had embraced the doctrines of 
Whitefield, and had joined the Calvinistic Method- 


ists. While in England, Barclay visited Bristol, 
where a Berean Church was founded. There is an 
interesting passage in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jedburgh which shows conclusively 
that Barclay made a considerable impression in 
London. Writing of the year 1785, he says (p. 
219 ) : 

1 Upon the dismission of this little congregation we were met 
by such an immense crowd pressing at the entrances to the 
chapel that we could not make an escape without a struggle ; 
and when I enquired who came next, I was answered by one 
of the female sex which seemed to predominate in this new 
assemblage, “The Bereans, if you please.” The Bev. Dr. 
Horsely, a few days before, had mentioned the sect (the Bereans) 
to me, of which I had not heard before. He said it had lately 
sprung un in the west of Scotland, and he seemed to speak of 
it as an interesting event and likely to make a figure in the 
Christian Church. I confess I was rather ashamed to be found 
ignorant of an event occurring at my own door which seemed 
to him so important/ 

The fact that an intellect so acute as that of 
Horsely, the great champion of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism, saw possibilities in Barclay’s views is 
sufficient evidence that they were worthy of more 
attention than they have since received. 

Barclay returned from London in 1778, leaving 
the church there in charge of two ordained presby- 
ters, James Donaldson and Samuel Bishop. He 
resumed his ministry in Edinburgh, and Nelson 
was sent throughout the provinces to strengthen 
the Berean churches that had sprung up in various 
places. There is a record of congregations in 
Glasgow, Crieff, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Brechin, and Fettercaim. Barclay him- 
self took a keen interest in all these churches. His 
means were narrow. His stipend from his own 
church was trifling, and, though he had a small 
income from property belonging to his first wife, 
it was spent mainly in publishing his books. His 
apostolic journeys, therefore, were on foot, and 
were confined to Scotland— which was one reason 
why the cause in England languished. His 
exertions gradually impaired his health. He died 
suddenly, while on his way to church, in a friend’s 
house, on 29th July 1798, and was buried in Calton 
cemetery, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. His work was carried on in Edinburgh 
by Donaldson, one of the London pastors, who 
had some time previously been transferred to the 
pastorate at Dundee. Under his charge the church 
for twenty-five years met with a fair measure of 
success, hut after his death it was split up by 
internal dissensions and gradually melted away. 
The Berean churches throughout the country in 
course of time lost their identity and were merged 
in the Congregationalists. 

2. Doctrine.— John Barclay’s theological position 
is extremely interesting, ana ought not to he dis- 
missed with the scant courtesy with which it has 
hitherto been treated. In this obscure founder of 
a dead sect we see a man struggling with a theo- 
logical environment that was inadequate to contain 
his thought, and endeavouring to express in the 
theological terminology of his day ideas that in 
our time have created their own terminology. His 
leading tenet is that we derive all our knowledge 
of God from direct revelation — the _ revelation 
given us in God’s word. Now this is just the 
position of Bitschl, and Barclay reached it by a 
process of thought similar to that of the German 
theologian. Ritschl had Kant to fall back upon 
in order to find a metaphysical sanction for his 
system. John Barclay had to create his own meta- 
physics on a hint supplied to him by Dr. Archibald 
Campbell. His central thesis he states thus ; ‘We 
do not come to the knowledge of God by any fore- 

S train of reasonings to introduce it, hut 
y by a sovereign act of God’s own power, 
revealing Himself in our hearts.’ In short, reason 
is totally inadequate to reach the idea of God. 
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Barclay thus consciously breaks with the Scholastic 
distinction, held in his day by every section of the 
Christian Church, between Natural and Kevealed 
Beligion. The Scholastic position is that our 
belief in God is an inference crowning a logical 
process. Beason convinces us of the existence of 
God, but all that reason can tell us of God is the 
bare fact of His existence. We need revelation 
to supplement reason, to unfold to us the nature 
of God, to explain His attributes, and to teach us 
His relation to man. To believe otherwise is to 
land ourselves in a logical dilemma. To say that 
we believe in God because we believe the revela- 
tion of Himself He has given us in Scripture, and 
that we believe the Scripture revelation to be true 
because it comes from God, is simply reasoning in 
a vicious circle. We must have an antecedent 
belief in God before revelation becomes even a 
rational conception. Now John Barclay in Scot- 
land saw as clearly as Kant did in Germany, and 
rather before him than after, that there is a deeper 
fallacy than appears underlying this method. In 
the first place, suppose reason could prove the bare 
existence of God, all that reason gives us is a mere 
abstraction — a mere caput mortuum. We cannot 
know God apart from His attributes any more than 
we can know substance apart from its qualities. 
The variety of ethnic ideas concerning God shows 
that there is no unanimity regarding any one of 
His attributes, or even regarding the moral or 
immoral consistency of His character. It was 
admitted by all Christian schools that the attri- 
butes of God can be known to us only through 
revelation. If this be so, then the God of Nature, 
a Being without attributes, is an impossible con- 
ception. 

(1) But what of the theistic arguments them- 
selves? Barclay criticizes them with an acumen 
worthy of Kant. He takes up the a priori proof 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which then held the field, 
stating it thus: ‘No being can produce another 
being or thing before itself exists. But the world 
exists ; therefore the world behoved to be produced 
by some other being which must have existed before 
the world, and what can that being which must 
have existed before the world in order to produce it 
be but God ? * Barclay points out that the original 
position holds here ■with regard to God. On this 
learned divine’s own showing there must be some- 
thing antecedent to God in order to produce Him. 
In short, you cannot reason from contingency to 
absolute being. You can but recede through 
secondary causes till imagination calls a halt, and 
then arbitrarily posit a self-existent cause. But 
this is not reasoning, and the result of it is not 
God. And the same holds true of the argument 
from design : * If you were to see a beautiful, con- 
venient, and well-contrived house, would you not 
conjecture that there behoved to be some artist 
for the builder, and that he were eminent in his 
way too ; you would not imagine that it came by 
chance.’ Again, Barclay with rare acumen and a 
truly modem ring says: ‘There is no argument 
here. We know men, and we know houses are 
their works, from experience and observation ; but 
we have no access for experience or observation 
in the framing of worlds.’ Moreover, he goes on to 
say, we cannot tell the character of the workman 
directly from his works, which may be fashioned 
for either a good or an evil purpose. It is our ante- 
cedent knowledge of that character that determines 
the judgment we form of his works. 

No doubt there is much in this reasoning that reminds us of 
Hume as well as Kant, but it is doubtful whether Barclay was 
familiar with Hume. He was evidently a good classical scholar 
and well read in the theology of his day, but the present writer 
can find no direct reference to Hume in his works, though the 
analogy of his reasoning* with that of the sceptical philosopher 
was early pointed out by the Bev. D. Thom of Liverpool, one of 
his disciples. Barclays interests were purely religious and 


theological. He did not trouble himself with the problems of 
epistemology. But undoubtedly his main position is exactly 
that of Hume, viz., that we cannot carry our ideas of causation 
beyond the field of experience and observation, that we cannot 
argue from the finite to the infinite, and that so transcendental 
a fact as a Divine revelation cannot be reached by argument 
or established by human testimony. It was rather from Dr. 
Archibald Campbell that Barclay drew his inspiration. And 
yet the two men were of essentially different natures, and even 
their central tenets were by no means identical. Campbell's 
polemic is directed against the Deists, and all he seeks to 
prove is that as a matter of fact and history men never have 
arrived at a true conception of God by means of reason or the 
light of nature. He does not assert that reason is incapable of 
discovering God, but only that reason never has discovered 
God without the aid of revelation. The knowledge of God, 
therefore, may still be the logical prius of revelation, though 
it never has been the actual antecedent. Barclay’s intellect, on 
the other hand, is metaphysical. HiB argument is essentially a 
criticism of the reasoning faculty. There is something in its very 
nature that prevents reason from grasping the transcendental. 

(2) But what is revealed truth, and on what 
testimony is it to he received? To this the answer 
is that the objective content of revelation is to be 
found in the Bible, and the Bible is to be received 
on the testimony of the Holy Ghost. * God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ ’ (2 Co 4 6 ). The illumination that enables 
the soul to see God in the Bible is a direct act of His 

S ace, administered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
oly Ghost gives only the illumination. The know- 
ledge of God comes from without. It is seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, of whom the whole Scripture 
testifies. This assent to the truth of the revela- 
tion of God given in Scripture is ‘ faith.’ Faith is 
not a subjective emotion or personal appropriation 
of Christ. It is an intellectual act. It is belief in 
the Bible in its totality as the word of God, on the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost, i.e. through the light 
thrown upon it by the Holy Ghost illumining 
the soul of the believer, ‘without any kind of 
collateral support, or any other evidence or testi- 
mony whatever.’ There is no mysterious meaning 
in the theological term ‘belief. ‘Belief is our 
holding of a thing for truth which is told us by 
another person, merely on account of that person s 
credibility or authority.* We believe earthly 
things on human testimony, heavenly things on 
Divine. Barclay is here doing what all the great 
theologians have done. He is simply interpreting 
his own experience. He saw that all the argu- 
ments for the being of God were untenable and 
inconclusive. And yet he knew that this fact, 
instead of shaking his faith, seemed only to confirm 
it. His faith, therefore, came from a deeper source 
than logical reasoning. It was inevitable. It was 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. And if he 
held by the intellectual nature of faith, and made 
it grasp an objective reality outside of the soul 
itsSf, it was Decause he also saw the extreme 
danger of allowing Ms faith to be merged into a 
mere subjective emotion which might lure him 
into all the vagaries of mysticism. He refused 
to separate between the practical and the pure 
reason, as Kant did. He held rather, with the later 
idealists, that the postulates of experience were 
as much intellectually apprehended and had as 
genuine an objective validity as the inferences of 
syllogistic reasoning. 

(3) And this conception of the nature of faith led 
to the distinctive tenet which brought him into most 
direct collision with the theology of Ms time, and 
was the cause of his being repelled as a heretic even 
from the most evangelical Churches — the assurance 
of salvation. It was his insistence upon this point 
as of the very essence of faith that was the cause 
of the charge of antinomianism to which he was 
continually subjected. To understand his point of 
view, we must place ourselves in the theological 
atmosphere of his day. The ‘ Moderates ’ were ex- 
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treme Calvinists in theory, bnt moralists in their 
practical teaching. The distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity formed simply the background of their 
prelections, and had little vital relation with the 
ethical life. The ‘Evangelicals/ again, were mode- 
rate in their Calvinism, insisting strongly on the 
universality of Christ's atonement, bnt they made 
faith a mystic quality which was inwrought with 
the very texture of their religions practice. The 
atonement was sufficient for the whole race of 
humanity, bnt the elect alone were saved $ for the 
atonement meant simply a free offer of the gospel, 
which became efficacious in the soul of the believer 
only by an ‘ appropriating act ’ of which they could 
give no clear account. When a sinner became 
awakened to a consciousness of sin, his great 
endeavour was to obtain ‘an interest in Christ. 5 
This he reached through a soul-struggle in which 
he passed from despair, through doubts and fears 
and fervent prayers, to a modified assurance which 
was chequered, even in the case of the greatest 
saint, with strange misgivings lest after all he 
was not in a state of grace. The practical test as 
to whether he was in a state of grace was his 
good works ; for good works, though powerless to 
secure salvation, yet necessarily flowed from the 

* appropriation 5 of Christ. 

Now Barclay opposed both of these parties with 
a vehemence rendered impressive by his large 
command of the language of invective. The 
Moderates, in their eloquent laudations of the 
beauty of virtue, had no need of faith. But the 
Evangelicals were even worse, for they made God a 
liar and blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. To 
believe was to be saved, and belief meant simply 
faith in the Scriptural record. This faith was, 
indeed, a gift of God. It was the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost making the record luminous, and 
commending it to the believer’s heart and con- 
science. It came unhidden, and was not to he 
prayed for, nay, could not be prayed for ,* for only 
the prayer of faith was efficacious, and without 
faith the sinner knew neither what to pray for nor 
to whom to address his prayer, Barclay repudiated 
the religion of doubts and fears and misgivings as 
of the devil. For a believer to doubt of his own 
salvation was simply to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, and proved that he was no believer. 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
bom of God 5 (1 Jn 5 1 ). If a man is bom of God, then 
he is spiritually alive, and life is its own evidence. 

* He that believeth hath the witness in himself, as 
he hath consciousness in himself of life and being, 
while he is alive and awake. 5 And again, ‘ Shall I 
then doubt or deny that I certainly see and exactly 
distinguish colours and objects with my own eyes, 
because another man is unhappy enough to he 
blind, or must needs be so perverse as to shut his 
eyes and then affirm that he cannot see the objects 
which I see and confess I do see ? Is his blindness 
or perverseness any argument against my sight and 
my pleasure therein ? I would indeed gladly open 
the windows of his chamber to let in light. I would 
set before Mm all the agreeable objects I myself 
perceive ; hut, alas l I cannot open the eyes of the 
blind or convert the perverse/ 

It is plain that Barclay is not taking the word 
‘ belief 5 in a mere conventional sense. It is not 
the general belief we give to matters we have 
never thought over, but accept simply as part 
of our environment. It is the Belief which comes 
from personal conviction of a truth that enforces a 
rule of conduct, such as our belief in causation or 
the uniformity of natural law. And this belief 
comes only through the supernatural action of the 
Holy Ghost. It differs from the ‘faith 5 of the 
Evangelicals in being more an intellectual act than 
a subjective emotion; for the ‘appropriation 5 of 


Christ, which to them alone secures salvation, is 
essentially subjective in its nature. The difference 
between the two parties is a very real one, and 
Barclay is much nearer the modern standpoint 
than they were. In fact, Barclay is here, with 
Bitschl, making a ‘ value judgment/ Jesus Christ 
has to him the value of God, and simply to realize 
this is salvation. It is to be within the Kingdom, 
Barclay realizes it, not through any historical 
evidence as to the truth of the record, nor through 
any metaphysical reasoning as to the personality 
of the Son, but because life becomes luminous to 
him when he accepts it, because the Holy Ghost 
testifies to his soul and conscience that the fact 
is so. There is here no room for doubt. He is 
simply treading the solid rock of experience. He 
is trusting his own consciousness, and he cannot 
do otherwise. His assurance is perfect, and it is 
synonymous with his faith. 

(4) And from this position resulted certain other 
tenets that ran counter to the religious ideas of 
his age. The sin of unbelief was the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which could not be for- 
given either under the old dispensation or under 
the new. For to doubt the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, i.e. to obscure the inner illumination, was 
to be in a state of perdition. So long as that state 
lasted salvation was impossible, because light was 
impossible. This was evidently the meaning of his 
teaching, though Barclay takes the old theological 
words in the old theological sense. Further, it was 
impossible for a sinner to pray for his own con- 
version. Barclay knew that for him the light was 
shining while others were in darkness. He could 
account for the fact only on the old lines of pre- 
destination. The sinner could but wait and be 
passive till God of His free grace opened his eyes. 
Prayer was one of the privileges of the believer, 
who was to pray for greater sanctity, because that 
entrance into the Kingdom which was salvation 
was hut the first step in his spiritual progress. 
Moreover, the Lord’s Supper was not a renewal of 
the covenant with God — a solemn, mystic rite to 
he approached with fear and trembling, because 
Christ was present at a Communion Table as He 
was present nowhere else. Believers were always 
to be holy, and required no more special prepara- 
tion to commemorate the death of Christ at a 
Communion Table than to commemorate His 
resurrection on the Lord’s Day. Barclay held 
that the idea of covenant-renewal at the Lord’s 
Table, with the mystic sense of a Beal Presence 
hovering around it, led logically to the .Bomish 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. His views 
were those associated with the name of Zwingli. 

(5) Barclay’s conception of Scripture, in which to 
his opponents he seemed merely to Ibe setting himself 
up as the only infallible interpreter of Holy Writ, 
must be taken in the light of his whole system, 
and will be found to he an inevitable deduction 
from his central tenet. To Barclay the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost is to Jesus Christ as the only 
Bevealer of God. 4 God . . . hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 

f lory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4 6 ). 

hit the knowledge of God through Jesus Christ came 
to him from the word of God. And the word of God 
was the Holy Scripture. Here, again, the position 
is exactly like that of Bitschl, but there is this 
difference: Bitschl approaches a Bible that has 
been critically examined, dissected, re-constructed. 
He can no longer maintain the old theory of in- 
spiration, bnt he is satisfied that the spiritual 
process which Scripture records remains unim- 
paired. That process can be read and understood 
only through Jesus Christ, who is the One Bevealer 
of God, a knowledge of whom is life eternal. 
Barclay, from the circumstances of his time, had 
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to accept the Bible uncritically. The Bible was a 
book dictated by God to inspired penmen, who 
wrote exactly wnat God told them, whether they 
understood it or not. This was the general idea of 
the age, and Barclay differs from his contemporaries 
only in holding it more clearly and consistently 
than they did. The subject of the Bible is Jesus 
Christ and His salvation, and in a book practically 
written by God there must be no irrelevancies. 
The Bible invites a close and prayerful study. 
There are some parts of it which, to the soul 
illumined by the Holy Ghost, are clear as crystal. 
There are others that are dark and obscure. The 
true principle of interpretation, therefore, is hold- 
ing fast by Jesus Christ, the main thesis, to interpret 
the obscure by the clear. The Holy Ghost Himself 
supplies a clue to the right interpretation in the 
references made in the Gospels to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the Messiah. Many of these passages 
are from the Psalms, and it was to the Psalms that 
Barclay specially devoted his remarkable powers 
of exegesis. It seemed to him that the Evangelists 
regarded the Psalms as simply prophetic biographies 
of the coming Messiah, ana this idea fell in exactly 
with his theory of Holy Writ. The Psalms in no 
wise express the emotions of the penmen. If they 
did, it is clear that their religion must have been 
dangerously similar to that religion of doubts and 
fears which he repudiates. They are the expres- 
sion either of the sufferings of the Messiah when 
the whole weight of the world’s sin pressed upon 
Him, or of the sufferings and triumphs of the 
Church of Christ. There is no verse in the Psalter 
that is not a reference either to Christ Himself or to 
His Church. Barclay has his canons of criticism, 
which are too long to be detailed here, but which 
show a careful study of the Psalms, and a singular 
appreciation of those points which, in other hands, 
have yielded different conclusions. He notices, 
e.g. t that the last two verses of Psalm 51 have not 
the personal note of what precedes, and uses them 
to give a Messianic interpretation to the whole. 
He points out, too, how his method of exegesis gets 
over the difficulty of the cursing Psalms. It is 
inconceivable that any of the saints of God could 
have uttered such curses upon their personal 
enemies. But when we know that the speaker is 
He who said, * Vengeance is mine,’ and that those 
whom He is cursing are the enemies of the gospel, 
the difficulty disappears. Barclay translated the 
Psalms into English. verse, bringing out in each 
what he conceived to be its Messianic meaning. 
The book was intended to be used as a book of 
praise in the Berean Church, but it is notable 
that, in 1826, the edition published for this purpose, 
while it contains his dissertation, falls back upon 
the familiar version common to all Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay’s religious system has fallen into com- 
plete oblivion. Of the churches he founded not a 
single trace remains. He lacked the spiritual 
magnetism necessary to be a great religious leader, 
ana his theological position is deficient in that 
mystic element which touches the heart and excites 
enthusiasm. He was a metaphysician rather than 
a prophet, an acute reasoner rather than an inspired 
visionary, though neither was his knowledge of 
philosophy sufficiently wide nor his mental grasp 
sufficiently strong to enable him to break from 
his environments and find his proper sphere. He 
was intensely assertive in holding his tenets, and 
his powers of vituperation were extraordinary, 
necessarily repelling instead of conciliating op- 
onents. But, at the same time, he has his own 
istinctive place in the history of the development 
of religious thought, and his ideas have enough 
permanent vitality in them to entitle them to a 
better fate than they have received. 


Literature. — The account of Barclay’s life has been taken 
from the records of the Presbytery of Fordoun, extracts relating 
to his case having been made by the Rev. J. Brown of Bervie, 
presbytery-clerk, and also from the Memorials of the Berean 
Assembly , the official record of the Church in Edinburgh, in the 
possession of the writer. There;is a life of Barclay in Chambers’s 
Biographies of Eminent Scotsmen , 1835, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography , and short accounts in Lives prefixed to 
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is given in a preface to an edition of Without Faith, toithout 
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Campbell, Necessity of Revelation, 1739 ; Autobiography of Dr. 
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BERENGAR.— Berengar (B&renger) was horn 
at Tours about 1000 a.d. He was educated at 
Chartres, and was a pupil of Fulbert, the Bishop 
of Chartres. In 1031 he became Director of the 
Cathedral School at Tours. About 1040 he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Angers, though he con- 
tinued to live at Tours. Some eight years later 
it was widely reported that he wets advocating an 
opinion that the consecrated elements in the Holy 
Eucharist are only figures and likenesses of the 
body and blood of Christ, and not the body and 
blood themselves. He does not appear to have 
made any answer to remonstrances which were 
addressed to him by his friends, Adelman of Liege 
and Hugh of Langres. In 1050 he wrote to 
Lanfranc, the Prior of Bee, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he agreed with 
John the Scot about the Eucharist, probably mean- 
ing by ‘John the Scot 5 the treatise of Eatramn, 
On ttie Body and Blood of the Lord , under the belief 
that this was the work of John Scotus Erigena. 
In a Council held at Rome in 1050 under Pope 
Leo IX. this letter was read, and Berengar was 
excommunicated. At a Council held at Brionne, 
near Bee, a little later, he is said to have made 
some kind of retractation. King Henry I. of France 
imprisoned him ; and in September 1050, while he 
was in prison, his opinions were condemned at a 
Council held at Vercelli. A month later there 
was another condemnation in a Council held at 
Paris. In 1054 at a Council meeting at Tours 
under the presidency of Hildebrand, afterwards 
Pope Gregory VII., asrapal legate, Berengar denied 
the charges brought against him, and declared 
that after consecration the bread and wine are 
really the body and blood of Christ. Five years 
later, at a Council held at Rome, when Nicholas II. 
was Pope, Berengar burnt his writings, and either 
actually signed, or gave some kind of assent to, a 
paper drawn up by Cardinal Humbert in the 
following terms : 

‘I, Berengar, an unworthy deacon of the Church ol St. 
Maurice of Angers, acknowledging the true Catholic and 
Apostolic faith, anathematize every heresy, especially that 
concerning which I have hitherto been in ill repute, which 
attempts to affirm that the bread and wine which are placed on 
the altar are, after consecration, only a sacrament and not the 
real body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that these 
cannot be held or broken by the hands of the priests or crushed 
by the teeth of the faithful with the senses but only by way ol 
sacrament. And I assent to the Holy Roman and Apostolic 
See, and with mouth and heart I profess that concerning the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Table I hold the faith which the Lord 
and venerable Pope Nicholas and this Holy Synod have by 
Evangelical and Apostolical authority delivered to be held and 
have confirmed to me, namely, that the bread and wine which 
are placed on the altar are, after consecration, not only a 
sacrament, hut also the real body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that with the senses, not only by way of sacrament 
but in reality, these are held and broken by the hands of the 
priests and are crushed by the teeth of the faithful.’ * 

For some time after this Council any controversy 
in this matter was confined to theological discus- 
sion by means of writings. Further condemnations 

* The wording of this document is capable of two interpreta- 
tions, It is usually thought to be the expression of a wholly 
natural and carnal view of the Eucharistic presence. On the 
other hand, it was explained by the mediaeval theologians to be 
a loose way of stating that the consecrated sacrament held m 
the hand and eaten in the mouth is the body of Christ. ^ It is 
not unlikely that in a panic such expression as that in the 
document might be given to this belief. 
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were passed on the teaching of Berengar at Councils 
held at Poitiers in 1075, and at Saint Maixent in 
1076. In 1078 a Council was held at Rome under 
Pope Gregory VII. , whose policy both before and 
after he became Pope was aimed at protecting 
Berengar by endeavouring to find a form of words, 
in accordance with the ordinary belief, which he 
could accept. At this Council Berengar assented 
to a statement of much more general character 
than that which had been required at Rome in 
1059. It was in these terms : 

‘I profess that the bread of the altar is, after consecration, 
the real body of Christ, which was born of the Virgin, which 
suffered on the cross, which sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father ; and that the wine of the altar, after it has been con* 
secrated, is the real blood which flowed from the side of 
Christ' 

In 1079 another Council was held at Rome, and at 
this Berengar, after some struggles, subscribed a 
statement which was more explicit than that of 
the previous year, hut without the special kind of 
language which had marked the declaration of 
1059. This statement was as follows : 

*1, Berengar, believe with my heart and confess with my 
mouth that the bread and wine which are placed on the altar 
are, by the mystery of the holy prayer ana the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially converted into the real, and true, and 
life-giving flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and are, 
after the consecration, the real body of Christ, which was born 
of the Virgin, and which was offered and hung on the cross for 
the salvation of the world, and which sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father ; and the real blood of Christ, which was shed 
from His side, not only by way ofjsign and sacramental power, 
hut in peculiarity of nature and reality of substance.’ 

In 1080 a Council was held at Bordeaux, at which 
Berengar made a statement as to his belief, which 
appears to have been accepted by the Council as 
satisfactory. He died in 1088 at St. Cosme, an 
island in the Loire near Tours. 

There is considerable difficulty in forming a 
judgment as to what the opinions of Berengar 
really were. There is no doubt of his vacillations 
under persecution; and it is probable that his 
mind changed to some extent from time to time. 
Of contemporary authorities who wrote against 
him, Lanfranc and Durand of Troarn say that he 
regarded the consecrated elements as being merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ; while 
witmund of Aversa records a view that he held 
an opinion that the body and blood of Christ are 
united with the elements so that, without the 
bread and wine being changed, the body and blood 
are present in the consecrated sacrament. In his 
own treatise, On the Holy Supper , it is quite clear 
that he denies any destruction or material change 
or conversion of the bread and wine, and any idea 
of a carnal or natural presence of the body of 
Christ ; hut as to the further question whether he 
meant that the consecrated elements are the body 
and blood of Christ in actual spiritual reality or 
that they are so only figuratively or virtually, 
there are passages which tell in both directions. 
It is not impossible that this difficulty in interpret- 


part of the explanation of his failure to meet 
opposition and persecution in any steadfast and 
consistent way. There appear to have been two 
schools among his followers, one of which main- 
tained that the consecrated elements are merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ, while the 
other asserted a presence of the body and blood 
united, through the consecration, with the bread 
and wine, without any change in the bread and 
wine themselves. 
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sang. Domini adv. Berengar. Turon.,' in PL cl. ; Durand of 
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sectatores,' ib. cxlix. ; Witmund of Aversa, ‘de corp. et sang. 
Christi veritate in Eucharistia,’ in PL cxlix., and in Hurter, 
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BERKELEY.- 

1. Life. — George Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, was bom 
on 12th March 1685 at Dysert in the county of Kilkenny, 
Ireland. At the age of 11 he was sent to Kilkenny school, and 
four years later, in 1700, left for Trinity College, Dublin, where 
in the various capacities of undergraduate, graduate, fellow, 
and tutor he remained for the next twelve years. The latter 
half of this residence at Trinity College is, so far as his philo- 
sophy is concerned, the most important period of his life. For 
it was then that he thought out his leading philosophical ideas 
and published his chief philosophical works. His later life did 
not lack opportunities apparently no less favourable for philo- 
sophical reflexion ; hut his interests had by that time been 
largely diverted to practical work, and, even as regards philo- 
sophy itself, his first constructive impulse seems to have yielded 
to the receptive mood of the meditative scholar. 

The next period of Berkeley’s life is divided between foreign 
travel and residence in London, where he speedily became inti- 
mate with, and greatly esteemed by, the cultured society of the 
time, including literary men such as Steele, Addison, Swift, and 
Pope. At the end of 1713 he went abroad as chaplain to the 
brilliant but eccentric Lord Peterborough, and spent nearly a 
year in travel in France and Italy. After an interval of two 
years, regarding which little is known, we find him again in 
Italy, this time as travelling tutor ; and of this tour, prolonged 
over some four years, and covering a considerable part of Italy 
and Sicily, a partial record has survived in the shape of a 
private Journal, which copiously illustrates his impartial 
curiosity and close observation. 

The period of his life which begins with his return to London, 
at the end of 1720, is marked out by the conception, attempted 
realization, and enforced abandonment, of his singular project 
for founding a missionary college at Bermuda. In 1724 he was 
made Dean of Derry. In the previous year he had received a 
totally unexpected legacy from a lady to whom, as on© of his 
letters tells us, he was a perfect stranger— -Hester Vanhomrigh, 
better known in connexion with the life of his friend Swift. 
This improvement in his fortunes enabled Berkeley to devote 
himself seriously to the realization of his Bermuda scheme. At 
length his efforts to arouse interest in it were rewarded. He 
obtained a Parliamentary vote of £20,000. The money, how- 
ever, was never forthcoming ; and in 1728, anxious to convince 
people that he was in earnest, Berkeley set sail with his wife, 
whom he had but lately married, and some friends, not directly 
for Bermuda, but for Rhode Island, where he was to await pay- 
ment of the grant. After some three years* waiting it became 
clear, from a broad hint given by the minister Walpole him- 
self, that there was little or no hope that the official assurances 
of payment would ever be carried out, and Berkeley set sail 
once more for England. 

Some two years after his return he was made Bishop of 
Cloyne, and, in this retired spot in the county of Cork, Berkeley, 
whose health was now somewhat broken, spent the next 
eighteen years of his life, occupied partly with practical work, 
partly with scholarly study and meditation. In 1752 he left 
Oloyne to reside at Oxford, where one of his sons was goingto 
be educated ; but he did not long survive the change. His 
death took place on 14th January 1753. 

2 . Works.— As was said above, Berkeley’s most 
important philosophical works were written in 
early life. The works referred to are the Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision (1709), Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous (1713). These works will he dealt with 
below. To this period belongs also a discourse on 
Passive Obedience (1712), which is important as 
containing a brief statement of his views on the 
fundamental principles of ethical and political 
obligation. The content of social and political 
duty is defined, according to Berkeley, by universal 
and immutable laws of nature, by which he means 
rules of action whose constant observance is plainly 
seen to he necessary to the general well-being of 
mankind. The sanction of duty lies in the Divine 
government of the world, and the motive of duty 
in that reasonable regard for our eternal happiness, 
which should induce us to obey laws of nature so 
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sanctioned. In the discourse Berkeley is more 

f articularly concerned to show (against, e.g., 
,ocke) that unlimited passive obedience to the 
civil ruler is a law of nature. 

Upon this early period of productive activity a 
long interval of almost twenty years ensued, 
broken only by the publication in 1721 of a Latin 
treatise, de Motu , in which motion and causation 
are discussed from a philosophical point of view. 
Continental travel, London society, and his Ber- 
muda project occupied his interests, and, when at 
length the quieter years of waiting at Rhode Island 
enabled him to produce a considerable work, he 
comes before us less as a philosopher than as an 
apologist of morality and Christian religion. Aid - 
phron , or the Minute Philosopher (1732), the longest 
of Berkeley’s writings, consists of a series of seven 
dialogues directed ‘against those who are called 
Free-Thinkers. ’ Under the somewhat vague desig- 
nation of ‘ Free- Thinking,’ Berkeley includes prac- 
tically any tendency of thought which he thinks 
hostile to the best interests of morality and Chris- 
tian religion. And the rather undiscriminating 
zeal which leads him, not merely to condemn the 
levity of Mandeville, but to assail with somewhat 
inadequate criticism the genuine convictions of 
Shaftesbury, must be allowed to deserve the 
censure of being ‘ not without a tincture of clerical 
party spirit.’ 

The earlier dialogues are admirable examples of that literary 
form, and are extremely well managed for Berkeley’s purpose. 
Two types of free-thinker are depicted for us. Alciphron, as 
confident in his philosophical pretensions as he is devoid of 
real thoroughness, is capable of taking part in reasonable 
discussion, but can never anticipate the effects of his own 
admissions, and succumbs helplessly to criticism. His constant 
recourse to new arguments renders only the more apparent his 
superficiality of mind. In Lysides, on the other hand, free- 
thmking means little more than an absence of moral principle. 
He is ready to spout the extremest cynical views, but will not 
trouble himself with sustained argument, and remains quite 
unaffected by criticisms which he cannot answer. The later 
dialogues, in which Berkeley defends Christianity with the 
weapons of a now antiquated apologetics, are undeniably 
tedious. Considerations of literary art are too often forgotten, 
and the natural interchange of argument and answer gives 
place to instruction and learned disquisition. 

In 1733 Berkeley was induced by the misconcep- 
tions of an anonymous critic to return, with a 
tract on The Theory of Vision or Visual Language , 
Vindicated and Explained, to the argument of his 
earliest work, which he had nsed for apologetic 
purposes in Alciphron. The next two years saw 
him involved in a mathematical controversy 
provoked by his attempt to show that mathema- 
ticians have no right to enlarge upon the obscurity 
and defective foundations of religious doctrine, 
since their own science is in such respects by no 
means beyond reproach. Berkeley’s next published 
work, The Querist , which appeared in three parts 
(1735-1737), consists of a long series of brief and 
pointed questions, designed to call his fellow- 
countrymen’s attention to the social and economic 
condition of Ireland and the means of improving 
that condition. The queries give ample evidence, 
not merely of the very genuine and practical 
character of Berkeley’s philanthropy and patriot- 
ism, but also, when we consider the time at which 
he wrote, of a very remarkable grasp of economic 
truth as to the true sources of real wealth, as to 
money, credit, and hanking, and as to the inter- 
action of moral and economic causes. Finally, in 
1744 there appeared an extraordinary work entitled 
Philosophical Reflexions and Inquiries concerning 
the Virtues of Tar-Water , better known by the 
title of Siris, which was prefixed to the second 
edition. The work was produced primarily to 
communicate to the world Berkeley’s own convic- 
tion and experience of the medicinal value of tar- 
water. But the chain of reflexions which is hung 
on this medical peg proceeds to connect 
f tur with the highest thoughts about things, by links which 


involve botanical, chemical, physiological, and metaphysical 
speculations that are subtle and mystical. ... Its successive 
links of ascending science are connected by a gradual evolution, 
first, with ancient and modem literature concerning Fire ; and, 
next, with the meditations of the greatest of the ancients 
about the substantial and causal dependence of the universe 
upon active Mind’ (Fraser’s Preface in Works 2 , vol. iii. p. 
118 ). 

The book is to be regarded rather as an illustration 
of the learned studies which occupied the leisure 
of Berkeley’s later life than as a document of his 
own philosophy. The ‘hoary maxims’ of anti- 
quity ‘scattered in this Essay,* he tells us, ‘are 
not proposed as principles, but barely as hints 
to awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader’ 
(§ 350). 

3. Philosophy.— For a statement of Berkeley’s 
substantive philosophy, then, we must depend on 
the earlier works of 1709-1713, together with the 
important Commonplace Book (first published in 
Fraser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley), which was 
kept by Berkeley in the immediately preceding 
years of his residence at Trinity College, and in 
which his philosophy is seen in the making. The 
three main doctrines set forth in these works are 
those of Nominalism, Immaterialism, and Acquired 
Visual Perception, and all three furnish real and 
important contributions to philosophical thought. 

‘ Among all philosophers, ancient or modern,’ says 
Ferrier (Essay on Berkeley in Ferrier’s Philos . 
Remains, 1866, vol. ii.), there is ‘none who presents 
fewer vulnerable points than Bishop Berkeley.’ 
And this is probably true if we are content to 
criticize Berkeley in respect of the things which he 
actually said, not in respect of those which he 
left unsaid. Ferrier goes on to point out the 
reason of Berkeley’s success : 

‘The peculiar endowment: by which Berkeley was dlstin- 

S ashed, far beyond his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
r beyond almost every philosopher who has succeeded him, 
was the eye he had for facts , and the singular pertinacity with 
which he refused to be dislodged from nis hold upon them.* 
And again, ‘he was a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation ... is the power of seeing true facto, 
and of unseeing false ones.’ ‘No man ever delighted less to 
expatiate in the regions of the abstract, the impalpable, the 
fanciful, and the unknown. His heart and soul clung with in- 
separable tenacity to the concrete realities of the universe.* 

(1) Nominalism. — It is this dislike of unreal 
abstractions, this desire to see concrete facts and 
to see them as they are, that inspires Berkeley’s 
attack on * abstract general ideas ’ m the Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge . He 
fastens npon a well-meaning, but not altogether 
happy, passage in Locke’s Essay , in which that 
candid inquirer asks : 

‘ Does it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle ... for it must be neither oblique nor rec- 
tangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, but all 
and none of these at once ? In effect, it is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together.’ 

Berkeley makes short work of this passage : 

‘Mr. Locke acknowledge^,’ be says (in a later work, Defence 
of Free-Thinking in Mathematics , § 46, where he Is referring 
hack to the Principles), ‘it doth require pains and skill to form 
his general idea of a triangle. He farther expressly saith it 
must be neither oblique nor rectangular, neither equilateral 
nor scalenum ; but all and none of these at once. He also saith 
it is an idea wherein some parts of several different and in- 
consistent ideas are put together. All this looks very like a 
contradiction. But, to put the matter past dispute, it must be 
noted that he affirms it to be somewhat imperfect that cannot 
exist ; consequently, the idea thereof is impossible or incon- 
sistent.’ 

And Berkeley makes his well-known appeal to 
the reader * to look a little into his own thoughts, 
and there try whether he has or can attain to 
have’ such an idea as Locke describes (Introd.^ to 
Principles, § 13). Now Berkeley’s main contention 
in this attack is perfectly sound, viz. that a general 
idea is something toto ccelo different from a con- 
fused image. He does not, it must be observed, 
deny that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are abstract general ideas, i.e. ideas which 
can he imaged apart in their generality. His own 
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example of generalized thinking makes this point 
perfectly clear : 

r ‘Suppose a geometrician is demonstrating the method of 
cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for instance, a 
black line of an inch in length : this, which in itself is a parti- 
cular line, is nevertheless with regard to its signification 
general, since, as it is there used, it represents all particular 
lines whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it is demon- 
strated of all lines, or, in other words, of a line in general* 
(Introd. to Principles, 5 12). . 

That is to say, a percept or image may m itself 
be quite definite and particular, and yet be the 
vehicle of a general meaning. Berkeley’s con- 
tention, then, could be expressed by saying that 
we must distinguish sharply between an image 
and a meaning, and must place true generality 
not in images but in meanings. (The recognition 
by modem psychology of the generic image does 
not affect the question of principle.) Now, the 
symbols we use to express general meanings are 
words, and, unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
avoid unreal abstractions, Berkeley tends to say 
that generality is simply a matter of the applica- 
tion of names. In the rough draft (first published 
by Eraser) which Berkeley made of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles he states this view in a 
very* uncompromising way : 

* If a man may be allowed to know his own meaning, I do 
declare that in my thoughts the word “ animal" is neither sup- 
posed to stand for an universal nature, nor yet for an abstract 
idea, which to me is at least as absurd and incomprehensible as 
the other. Nor does it indeed [in the proposition that Melam- 
jms is an animal] stand for any idea at all. All that I intend 
to signify thereby being only this— that the particular thing I 
call Melampus has a right to he called by the name “ animal ” ’ 
(Works'*, iif. 374). 

That this view cannot be maintained is certain. 
For it is evident (1) that the * right to he called by 
the name animal’ must he based on certain pro- 
perties which Melampus possesses in common with 
other animals; and (2) that these common pro- 
perties may be made an object of thought. That 
is to say, there must exist a ‘universal nature’ 
(though not an abstract universal nature, or pla- 
tonic etdos), and we must be able to think that 
universal nature by means of a general idea 
(though not an abstract general idea or general 
image). 

It is to this same tendency to let the meaning 
fall out between the image and the word, that we 
must trace Berkeley’s algebraic theory of general 
discourse: 

* In reading and discoursing, names [are] for the most part 
used as letters are in Algebra, in which, though a particular 
quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right it is 
not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to your 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to stand 
for * (Introd. to Principles , § 19). 

The fatal defect of this theory is, that, whereas 
in Algebra we attend to the symbols themselves, 
in reading and discoursing we attend, not to the 
words as such, but to their meanings (cf. Stout’s 
Analytic Psychology , vol. i. p. 88). 

(2) Metaphysics of Immaterialism. — There were 
two general ideas more especially, in respect of 
which men seemed to Berkeley to have become 
the victims of their own unreal abstractions— the 
ideas of Matter and Existence. Ignoring or for- 
getting the concrete applications on which the 
meaning and value of these general ideas depend, 
men had come to confer in thought on the mere 
abstractions another, and actually more funda- 
mental, sort of reality than that possessed by the 
concrete experiences from which the abstractions 
are illegitimately derived. * ’Tis on the discover- 
ing of the nature and meaning and import of ex- 
istence that I chiefly insist,’ says Berkeley in the 
Commonplace Book (Works* , i. 17). Now, if we 
are to discover this real meaning of Existence, we 
must keep continually before our view the actual 
conditions under which alone this general idea can 
find particular application. We must not begin, 
for instance, by making the perfectly gratuitous 


assumption that there is a real or absolute exist- 
ence of things, totally distinct from their being 
perceived or known. By doing so we should obvi- 
ously be setting up a general idea which is abstract 
in the had sense, because in the very nature of the 
case it can never have, any application in experi- 
ence. Yet this is precisely the assumption which 
the free and uncritical use of abstract general 
ideas like Matter and Existence leads men of 
science and philosophers to make. They wish to 
assert the reality of things, especially of external 
or material things, against sceptical doubts. But 
they choose the very worst possible way of doing 
so. For they put the real nature of things quite 
outside perception or knowledge, and thereby re- 
move the only reason we have for asserting their 
existence or reality at all, viz. that we have 
actually experienced it. And thus, as a conse- 
quence of the misuse of abstractions, we land our- 
selves in the most absurd contradiction— the sup- 

osed real or absolute nature of things is nothing 

ut ‘the fiction of our own brain,’ and yet we 
have made it ‘inaccessible to all our faculties’ 
(Preface to Dialogues between Hylas and Phil~ 
onous ). We have by our own act delivered our- 
selves over bound hand and foot to the sceptic. 
When we are pressed as to what we mean by the 
absolute existence of things, we have to admit 
that we have no knowledge of it at all. ‘ Me- 
thought I had some dilute and airy notion of Pure 
Entity in abstract ; but, upon closer attention, 
it hath quite vanished out ox sight.’ Pure being 
is a ‘ something in general , which being interpreted 
proves nothing ’ (Dialogues [Works 2 , i. 437]). 

We must return, therefore, Berkeley argues in 
effect, from these empty and mischievous abstrac- 
tions to observe the actual conditions under which 
we predicate existence. And we observe, in the first 
place, that the things we affirm to exist are things 
which we know, i.e. objects of knowledge— in the 
case of the material world, objects of perception — 
and that the existence we affirm of them is their 
known or perceived existence. We affirm them 
to exist in that manner in which we know or per- 
ceive them as existing. Take first the case of 
material or sensible things. When we speak of 
the existence of material things, we mean their 
existence as we perceive them. Their esse, as 
Berkeley puts it, is percipi . Of an existence on 
their part different in kind from that which they 
have as objects of perception we know, and in the 
nature of the case can know, nothing. * If there 
were external bodies [so existing], it is impossible 
we should ever come to know it; and if there 
were not, we might have the very same reasons 
to think there were that we have now ’ (Principles, 
§ 20 ). 

To express the fact that the only kind of exist- 
ence which we can intelligibly attribute to ma- 
terial things is that kind of existence which they 
have for perception, Berkeley describes them as 
ideas, i.e. objects before the mind. In view of 
Locke’s use of the term ‘idea,’ this mode of 
expression was the natural one for Berkeley to 
adopt, but it has exposed him to much misunder- 
standing. To it, no doubt, is mainly due the con- 
stantly repeated, hut largely unjust, accusation 
of subjective idealism. Berkeley was quite aware 
of the danger of what we may call the popular 
misunderstanding of his terminology. ‘ It sounds 
very harsh,’ he supposes an objector to urge, ‘to 
say we eat and drink ideas, and are clothed with 
ideas ’ (see his answer and explanation regarding 
the use of the term ‘ idea ’ in Principles, §§ 38, 39). 
He was also aware of the danger of a more subtle 
or philosophical misunderstanding, viz. that of 
attributing to ideas some other kind of relation 
to the mind than that simply of being objects 
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before it. ‘It may perhaps be objected that, if 
extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured.’ 
His answer is that ‘those qualities are in the 
mind only as they are perceived by it — that is, 
not by way of mode or attribute , but only by way 
of idea’ ( Principles , § 49, and cf. the important 
passage in Dialogues [ Works 2 , i. 470]). But the 
question may be raised whether Berkeley himself 
was really able to keep himself free from the 
subtle confusion which he is here trying to obvi- 
ate. Does not the habit of describing things as 
ideas tend to make him regard external things as 
simply modifications, or private possessions, of the 
individual mind that perceives them ? His critics 
assume as a matter of course that he did so regard 
them. And certainly he makes statements which 
can easily be understood in that sense. Bor in- 
stance, ‘ What are [material things] but the things 
we perceive by sense? and what do we perceive 
besides our own ideas or sensations ? ’ ( Principles , 
§ 4). Or again, ‘ Bid men but consider that the 
sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their 
minds, which have no other existence but barely 
being perceived, doubtless they would never [as 
idolaters do] fall down and worship their own 
ideas ’ {Principles, § 94). In passages like these 
he seems to enunciate subjective idealism in its 
extremest form. But it must be remembered that 
everything depends on the prepossessions with 
which we read these emphatic statements. When 
the critic, who reads them in the light of his 
ready-made distinction between ideas and things, 
sees that things are said to be nothing but ideas, he 
straightway infers that all reality and objectivity 
are taken out of them. But Berkeley, who en- 
tirely denies the distinction in the sense in which 
the critic intends it, infers no such conclusion. 
On the contrary, he conceives himself, as we have 
seen, to be vindicating for our perceptions the 
reality which has been denied to them in order 
to be attributed to empty abstractions. As he 
himself protests, he is ‘not for changing things 
into ideas, but rather ideas into things r {Dialogues 
[Works*, i. 463]). ‘Those immediate objects of 
perception,’ says Philonous to Hylas, ‘ which, ac- 
cording to you, are only appearances of things, 
I take to be the real things themselves’ [ib.). 
From this point of view, then, it is much nearer 
the truth to speak, with Professor Fraser, of 
Berkeley’s Immediate Sense - Realism {Life and 
Letters of Berkeley, p. 386, where see also the 
illuminating footnote with its well-known illustra- 
tion of the two concentric circles). What Berke- 
ley’s critics, of course, object to is that things 
and ideas should be identified at all. But unless 
the distinction between ideas and things is to be 
asserted in that absolute fashion, which leads, as 
Berkeley himself pointed out, directly to scepti- 
cism, the objection is really irrelevant. For any 
less extreme distinction between ideas and things 
is, and must be, from Berkeley’s point of view, a 
distinction within ideas themselves vn his sense of 
the term . 

For it must be observed that, when we say 
that, according to Berkeley, the esse of material 
things is percipi, we are by no means giving a 
complete statement of his doctrine as to their 
reality. He affirms that all material things are 
ideas, but he does not affirm that all ideas are 
material things. The remainder of his doctrine, 
however, is less characteristic, and may be stated 
quite briefly. The important question is how 
those ideas or objects which we regard as real are 
distinguished from those which are mere ideas or 
products of the imagination. The distinction 
rests, according to Berkeley, on these grounds : 


(1) that real objects of sense are independent of 
our will, (2) that they are much stronger and more 
distinct than ideas of the imagination, (3) that 
they are connected together according to fixed 
laws {Principles, §§ 29, 30). That fixed connexions 
of some sort should obtain among our ideas of 
sense is the condition upon which alone we can 
‘ regulate our actions for the benefit of life ; and 
without this we should be eternally at a loss’ 

{ Principles , § 31). But why the particular laws of 
connexion which do obtain should be just those 
and not others we cannot say ; so far as our in- 
sight goes, the laws of nature are contingent or, 
as Berkeley is fond of saying, arbitrary. 

So far we have been dealing with the reality 
of material things. But the doctrine of the 
nature of their reality plainlypoints beyond them 
to realities of another order. To say that material 
things are ideas is to say that they are objects for 
mind, and we have therefore to develop our doc- 
trine of existence in reference to mind. Berkeley 
does not, however, develop his doctrine of exist- 
ence very far under this head, and we can again 
afford to be brief. It remains true, of course, 
here as in the case of material things, that the 
only kind of existence we can attribute to mind in 
general is that which we find actual particular 
minds to possess. In what way, then, do we know 
minds as existing ? In other words, what manner 
of existence do we experience in ourselves ? The 
answer is that we know ourselves as busied about 
ideas or objects, viz. {a) as perceiving them or 
thinking about them, {b) as willing or acting in 
reference to them. In both respects the existence 
of mind is directly contrasted in character with 
that of ideas. Mind is percipient, ideas are per- 
ceived ; mind is active, ideas or objects are passive. 
To exist, then, in the case of mind, means to be 
active, whether in the way of perception or in that 
of volition : the esse of mind is percipere, mile, 
agere . From this contrast of mind and ideas two 
consequences follow : (1) that we have, strictly 
speaking, no idea of mind. We do, of course, 
have knowledge about mind, but to describe this 
knowledge we must use some other term than 
‘ idea.’ Berkeley himself, in the second edition of 
the Principles, suggested the term * notion ’ (§§ 27, 
89, 142). But the new term does not imply any 
alteration in his doctrine of mind. Even m the 
Commonplace Book we find him insisting again 
and again that ‘ to ask, Have we an idea of will 
or volition, is nonsense. An idea can resemble 
nothing but an idea. . . . Thought itself, or think- 
ing, is no idea. 'Tis an act ’ {Works*, i. 35, 51). 

(2) Since agency is known to us only as a char- 
acteristic of mmd or spirit, it follows that any 
changes which ideas or objects undergo must ulti- 
mately be referred to the agency of mind. All 
that we can observe in ideas is the bare fact of 
motion or change. For the causal explanation of 
such motion or change we must invoke the agency 
of mind or will. 

While the foregoing doctrine as to the reality of 
mind has necessarily been developed in the light 
of our knowledge of our own finite minds, it 
cannot stop short at the recognition of finite 
minds. For (1) we assume the existence of many 
things, which we do not perceive, or have reason 
to suppose any other finite mind perceives, and 
(2) we observe many changes, which we do not 
produce, or have reason to suppose any other 
finite mind produces. The only way, then, in 
which we can render intelligible such existence 
of things which are not perceived by any finite 
mind, and such change in things as is not pro- 
duced by any finite agency, is to assume an Infinite 
Mind on whose intelligence and agency the whole 
order of Nature depends. And so obvious does 
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this assumption appear to Berkeley, that he argues 
that 

« God is known as certainly and immediately as any other 
mind or spirit whatsoever distinct from ourselves. We may 
even assert that the existence of God is far more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men ; because the effects of 
Nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascribed to human agents.* 

And among these effects of Nature are the signs 
by which finite spirits communicate with each 
other. So that ‘ He alone it is who, “ upholding 
all things by the word of his power, 55 maintains 
that intercourse between spirits whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other 5 
(Principles, § 147). 

Both in the Principles and in the supplementary 
Dialogues Berkeley was at great pains to anticipate 
and reply to such objections as seemed likely to be 
brought against his Immaterialism : It is hardly 
necessary to refer to these in detail, because it is 
evident a priori that any function that can he 
fulfilled by a perfectly unknown ‘Matter 5 can 
be equally well fulfilled by Berkeley’s intelligent 
Deity. And, on the other hand, as Berkeley 
himself points out (Dialogues [Worh&,* i. 468]), it 
is no use to bring against Immaterialism objec- 
tions that apply equally against ‘Materialism 5 
itself, such as that no two minds, on Berkeley’s 
theory, perceive the same things. For, if this 
objection holds against Berkeley (a point on which 
he does not express himself very clearly, ib. pp. 
466-468), it holds even more obviously against 
those whose ‘same things 5 are not ‘ideas, 5 i.e. are 
not perceived at all. 

Subsequent criticism of Berkeley has been in- 
clined to take the line that he has no right to 
assume the existence of that intelligent Deity 
which he substitutes for ‘Matter, 5 or even the 
existence of fellow-men, since logically he is shut 
up in the circle of his own ‘ideas. 5 The view we 
take of this criticism will depend, of course, on 
the view we take of the accusation of subjective 
idealism. It is a criticism which may he said to 
come from reading Berkeley too much in the light 
of Hume’s scepticism — a kind of injustice from 
which Locke too has notoriously suffered. After 
the manner of Keid — who was frightened out of 
his original Berkeleyanism by a study of Hume’s 
Treatise — tbe critics construct a logical evolution 
of thought from Locke (or Descartes) to Hume, 
in which Berkeley’s philosophy must take its 
appropriate place, however much distortion it 
undergoes in the process. 

The real difficulties of Berkeley’s philosophy 
begin at the point where he himself left off, viz. 
his inadequately developed doctrines of active 
mind and of God. Some of the most interesting 
notes in the Commonplace Booh are those which 
show him struggling with the problem of Will. 
The problem is not followed up in his published 
works, and yet it is of the utmost importance for 
his philosophy on its more constructive side, since 
with him Will, Activity, and Mind coincide. De- 
flexion soon shows that the eternal volition by 
which God ‘upholds all things’ cannot be exer- 
cised, as man’s finite will is, upon a material given 
to it from without ; and in like manner God’s 
eternal perception of the world is not a perception 
to which objects are given from without. We 
have therefore to face this difficulty. By what 
right do we distinguish God’s eternal perception 
and will from the Order of Nature at all ? 
Berkeley protests (Principles, § 150) against Nature 
being taken for ‘some being distinct from God.’ 
He does not realize that, conversely, there is, so 
far as our mere knowledge of Nature goes, an 
equal difficulty in taking God as a being distinct 
from Nature. His blindness to this difficulty is 
no doubt due to the apparent sharpness of the 


contrast in finite mind between active thought or 
will and the ideas upon which these operate. But, 
even as regards the finite mind, the abstract separa- 
tion of the activity of thinking and volition from 
the ideas which alone make thought and will con- 
crete is one which Berkeley could hardly have 
retained if he had ever come to develop his doc- 
trine of mind for its own sake. 

It is noteworthy that Berkeley’s negative philosophy or 
Immaterialism proper is represented in our own day both in 
science and in philosophy — in science by thinkers like Mach, 
in philosophy by the Immanent Philosophy of Schuppe and 
others, which rejects the Kantian thing-in-itself as Berkeley 
rejected the Lockian substratum or unknown ‘Matter,’ and 
adopts a similar identification of things with ideas. Like 
Berkeley, the Immanent Philosophy is, of course, accused of 
subjective idealism (see, e.g„ the criticism of both in Yolkelt’s 
Erfahrung u. Denken, 1886, p. 121 ff.). If we take Berkeleyanism 
in a broad sense as representing some kind of identification of 
existence with consciousness or experience, the list of recent 
thinkers who show more or less strong Berkeleyan sympathies 
might be widely extended. 

(3) Psychological Theory of * Visual Perception 
Berkeley’s New Theory* of Vision is in some ways, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all his writings, and 
is quite unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
monographs ever written on a psychological sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, at least as remarkable for 
its scientific method as for its philosophical power. 
The general aim of the Essay is to discriminate 
clearly from each other the specific data of sight 
and touch, and to show how visual data have 
acquired a tactual significance. Just as a printed 
page means far less to an illiterate person than to 
one who has learned to read, so the patches of 
colour which are the proper data of sight must 
have meant far less to us, before experience estab- 
lished a connexion between them and the data of 
our other senses (especially those of touch and 
movement), than they do now when that con- 
nexion has become firmly fix,^d. When we look at 
a picture of a landscape, what is actually before 
our eyes is a small fiat-coloured surface, out this 
arrangement of colour is significant to us of a 
freat expanse of country. So completely estab- 
_ished is this significant character of colour 
arrangements that it is difficult for any one hut a 
trained artist to eliminate the significance and 
perceive the mere colour arrangements as such. 
And in like manner it took the genius of a 
Berkeley to dissolve that established connexion 
of visual and tactual data, upon which our adult 
perception of the actual world depends, and to 
discover the kind of way in which the connexion 
must originally have been established. The first 
problem he deals with is that of the visual per- 
ception of distance. He takes it for granted that 
distance out from the eye is not directly perceived, 
and that our estimates of remote distance are 
plainly dependent on experience. The part of 
the problem of which no proper^ account had as 
yet been given was the perception of near dis- 
tances ; for the mode oi treatment adopted m 
geometrical optics was, as Berkeley showed, quite 
inappropriate in psychology. The question to be 
answered was, By what experience is the c<m- 
nexion between near distance as measured by 
movement and near distance as signified to the 
eye established? What are the signs of near 
distance which have brought about the acquired 
visual perception of it ? Berkeley discovers three 
such signs : those which are now known as sensa- 
tions of convergence and divergence, sensations 
of i accommodation, and diffusion circles. And he 
shows how, in virtue of the regular connexion of 
these sensations, on the one hand, with distinct 
or indistinct vision, and, on the other, with dis- 
tances as measured by movement, the visual object* 
whose perception brings these sensations is per- 
ceived as being at the distance which the sensa- 
tions signify. E.g. if, in order to perceive ax 
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object distinctly, I have^ to make my eyes con- 
verge, I perceive this object as nearer than that 
at which I was previously looking; if, next, I 
have also to strain my eyes to keep it distinct, I 
perceive it as nearer again; and if, finally, it 
nevertheless becomes blurred, I perceive it as 
quite close to the eyes. So firmly is the con- 
nexion between the specific visual perception of 
patches of colour and the acquired visual percep- 
tion of distance now established, that we find the 
greatest difficulty in discriminating between them ; 
while the sensations whose work it is to establish 
and maintain the connexion are hardly ever noticed, 
because our attention is so wholly given to what 
the sensations mean — viz. differences of distance 
— that we have none left to bestow on the sensa- 
tions themselves. Berkeley illustrates his argument 
from our experience of understanding spoken words : 

* No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar language pro- 
nounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto present 
themselves to our minds : in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding : so closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keep out the one except we 
exclude the other also. We even act m all respects as if we 
heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary 
objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, do often 
more strongly affect ns, and are more regarded, than the 
proper objects of that sense; along with which they enter 
into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict 
connexion than ideas have with words ’ (New Theory, § 51). 

After dealing with our acquired visual percep- 
tion of Distance, Berkeley proceeds to investigate 
in like manner, first, our acquired visual percep- 
tion of true or tactual (as distinguished from 
apparent or visual) Magnitude; and, next, our 
acquired visual perception of Situation. In the 
latter part of the Essay he urges, in all its breadth, 
the doctrine, already exemplified in dealing with 
Distance, Magnitude, and Situation, that the true 
data of vision and of touch, respectively, are 
radically distinct, and shows how helpless pure 
vision would have been if it had been wholly 
deprived of the aid of touch. The developed sense 
of vision is extremely rich, but its development 
depends on what it borrows from touch. It is the 
experienced connexion of purely visual data with 
tactual data that makes (developed vision what it 
is. And, according to Berkeley, this experienced 
connexion is essentially an arbitrary one. E.g. it 
is a fact of experience that, as an object recedes in 
tactual space, the corresponding visual appearance 

g rows smaller ; hut the relation might just as well 
ave been precisely reversed, and in that case we 
should have interpreted decreasing visual magni- 
tude as a sign of approach instead of the opposite. 
Of course, whichever relation holds must hold con- 
sistently. If vision and touch are to correspond 
at all, their correspondence must be consistent 
throughout. But that they should correspond at 
all, and in what manner, is, so far as we can see, 
an arbitrary or contingent fact (see, e.g., § 143). 
Throughout the whole Essay, Berkeley develops 
the logical consequences of his general view with 
great acuteness and thoroughness. But he does 
not fail, on the other hand, to use such means of 
verifying his theory as offer themselves. He ap- 
plies it, for instance, to solve problems in optics, 
and also such well-known problems as those raised 
by the larger appearance of the^ moon at the 
horizon, and by the inversion of retinal images. 

Berkeley’s tneory has been both developed and 
criticized. It left room for development, partly, 
of course, because it was only a theory of the one 
sense of vision, whereas modem psychology gives 
a generalized theory of space - perception ; but 
partly, also, because it assumed (in accordance 
with the current philosophy) the atomic distinct- 
ness of sensations, and therefore treated the 
problem of perception as a problem simply of 
the combination or integration of sensations, 
vol. ii . — 34 


whereas in a modem psychology such as Ward’s, 
which has learned from biology to regard mind 
from the point of view of development, the pro- 
blem of perception is seen to he one of differentia- 
tion as well as of integration. And perception, 
of course, develops as a whole: we do not, as 
Berkeley’s treatment might suggest, have tactual 
perception present in its completeness before any 
connexion with visual perception begins. 

Criticism (not unaccompanied by misunderstand- 
ing) of Berkeley’s theory has fastened mainly upon 
his account of our acquired visual perception of 
distance. It has been sought to show that the 
perception of distance is native to vision itself. 
But no genetic psychology can really afford to 
dispense with the experiences of movement of the 
body and limbs in accounting for the perception 
of space. We must not forget that, if we con- 
sider only adult or fully-developed visual percep- 
tion, we are begging the question so far as 
Berkeley is concerned. He fully admits that 
acquired. visual perception of distance is, in point 
of time , immediate enough. The look and ocular 
feel, so to speak, of distance in objects is now so 
familiar to us that we are, within limits, as im- 
mediately aware of distance as of colour itself. A 
table looks to he at a certain distance just as it 
looks hard, though mere or uneducated vision could 
no more inform us of distance than of hardness. 
Recent experimental physiology has shown, how- 
ever, that, as regards adult visual perception, the 
primary factor in the (binocular) perception of the 
relative distances of near objects is one of which 
Berkeley was not aware, viz. (in physiological 
terminology) the mechanism of corresponding points 
in the two retinae. And it has been shown that the 
perception of relative distance by means of this 
mechanism precedes, and probably sets up, move- 
ments of convergence and divergence, not con- 
versely. The question, what answers psychologic- 
ally to the physiological mechanism, i.e. Berkeley’s 
question or the psychological signs of distance, is 
one with which physiology is less concerned, 
Finally, it should he observed that physiological 
inheritance of nervous co-ordinations may greatly 
shorten the process of the education of vision. 

For the historical antecedents and reception of Berkeley’® 
theory of vision see Fraser’s Editorial Preface ; on the history 
of the theory of visual perception generally, Sully’s Human 
Mind, 1892, vol. ii. App. B, where reference is also made 
to the medical evidence ; for a full statement of current 
psychological views, James’s Principles of Psychology , 1891, 
ch. xx. in vol. ii. ; for tbe physiology of vision, chap, on ‘ Vision,* 
by Rivers, in vol. ii. of Text-book of Physiology, ed. Schafer, 
1900. On the more philosophical questions of the ‘arbi- 
trariness * of visual signs, and tbe relative importance of vision 
and touch in our perception of the external world, there are some 
illuminating remarks in the chapter on the Theory of Vision, 
bk. i. ch. xu., in Grote’s Exploratio PhUosophica, pt. ii., 1900. 

Literature. —Fraser’s Complete Works of Berkeley vs now 
in its second edition (4 vols., Oxford, 1901); his Life and 
Letters of Berkeley (Oxford, 1871) contains also an important 
chapter on the Philosophy of Berkeley ; it is supplemented by 
a smaller biography, Berkeley 2 , 1899, in Philos. Classic®, based 
in part on new materials. 

As regards Berkeley’s metaphysics, the criticisms of Reid, 
Intellectual Powers (in vol. i. of Hamilton's ed, of his works), 
Essay ii. chs. x. xi., are classical in their way; Green, in tbe 
General Introd. to his ed. of Hume (reprinted in Green’s Works, 
vol. i., 1885), § 158 ff., treats Berkeley only as preparing the way 
for Hume’s completer empiricism ; J. S. Mill's essay in Dis- 
sertations, vol. iv., 1875, and the chapters on the * Psychological 
Theory of the Belief in Matter * in his Exam, of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philos, (third, 1867, and later editions), chs. xL xiL and 
Appendix, are interesting for their points of difference from, as 
well as of identity with, Berkeley’s theory ; a brief review of 
the English psychology of external perception in Croom- 
Robertson’s Elements of General Philosophy (1896), pp. 154- 
180, is useful; in addition to the histories of philosophy see 
Lyon’s L'ldAalisane en Angleterre au xviiie sibch (Paris, 1888), 
and Adamson’s Development of Modem Philosophy (1908), 
vol. i. pp. 124-132 and 250 f. ; for other literature smDJPhP, 
vol. iii. pt. i. (1905) pp. 120-122, or Ueberweg-Heinze s Geseh. 
d . Philos.™ iil. (1907) p. 172 f.; Ueberwer’s own German tr. of 
the Principles is useful for the running critaoism given is the 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX-i. Life.— 
Bemard was born at Fontaines, two miles from 
Dijon, in 1090 (not 1091 ; see Yacandard, Vie de 
S, Bernard ', i. 1). His father, Tescelin (f Apr. 
1117, at Clairvaux), was a knight of experience, 
gentle but brave, of high birth ; his mother, Alith 
or Alice of Montbard, was of saintly character (for 
Bernard’s noble descent see the * diatribe * by P. F. 
Chifflet, 1660, PL clxxxv. 1383-1542). Such was 
Bernard’s commanding will that, when (1112) at 
the age of 22 he determined to become a monk, he 
persuaded thirty young noblemen, including his 
brothers, to enter with him the most austere monas- 
tery of Europe, the famous Citeaux {PL clxxxv. 237), 
founded 15 years previously by Eobert of Molesme 
(fMay 1110), and governed, after Eobert had been 
forced to return to his original monastery (1099), 
by the real founder, Stephen Harding of Sherborne 
in Dorset (+28th March 1134; for his life see 
DNB, xxiv. 333). In 1115, as Citeaux had grown 
too big, Bernard was selected by Stephen as the 
leader, or abbot, of a third colony of twelve sent 
out from Citeaux to found a new home. Bernard 
struck out for the plateau of Langres in Champagne, 
and there (25th June 1115), in a wild valley called 
Wormwood, watered by the Aube, he built a rude 
wooden structure, with chapel, dormitory, and 
refectory undeT one roof, long afterwards pre- 
served by the veneration of Cistercians (see Joseph 
Meglinger’s description of a visit to it in May 1667 ; 
Meglinger, Itin. Cist, in PL clxxxv. 1608). To this 
rude structure Bernard gave the name of Clairvaux 
(he. Clara Vallisy ‘ Brightdale,’ vice Wormwood, 
Vallis A bsinthialis , PL clxxxv. 241 ). Here the dis- 
cipline and asceticism was of the strictest, and for a 
time Bernard’s health was impaired. But the abbey 
speedily grew in numbers, so that in 1118 it sent out 
its first colony to Trois Fontaines near Chalons. 

In 1119 Bernard began his correspondence, his 
first efforts showing abundant vigour but little of 
the later skill. His activity was indefatigable, 
and his fame and influence rapidly grew. Miracles 
were assigned to him, especially the gift of prophecy 
(for the contemporary evidence on this matter see 
PL clxxxv. 252-7, 262, 333-50 ; and, above all, the 
astonishing diary of Hermann, bp. of Constance 
in 1446, in PL clxxxv. 374 ff.). At the Synod of 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) his powerful advocacy gave the 
Knights Templars their real start, though the 
Eule of the Templars, commonly assigned to him 
(Bouquet, Peewit, xiv. 232), is by a later hand, at 
any rate in parts (Labbd, Cone, xxi. 360 ; Mabillon, 
Op, Bern. ii. 543, in PL clxxxii. 919). His de Laude 
novee militice ad milites Templi was written about 
five years later, between 1132 and 1136. Though 
shorty it is rhetorical and somewhat weak (in PL 
clxxxii. 922 ff.). At the same Synod of Troyes he 
procured the deposition of the bp. of Verdun. For 
this he was denounced to Eome as a meddler, and 
received a hitter letter of rehuke from the Eoman 
chancellor, Cardinal Haimerich {Ep. 48). 

With the death of Honorius n. (14th Feb. 1130) 
Bernards European fame began. In the schism 
which followed, Bernard’s voice at the Council of 
Etampes (1130 ; for the date see Yacandard, op. cit. 
l. 291 n.) secured for Innocent II., whose hurried 
election, though prior to that of his rival the 
Jewish Pierleoni (Anacletus n.), had been most 
irregular, the support of the French clergy (Labbd, 
Cone. xxi. 441-4) ; and a few months later, at 
Chartres (Jan. 1131 ; see Yacandard, op. cit. i. 303), 
the allegiance of Henry I. of England, in spite of 
the fact that the English clergy were leaning to the 
anti-pope Anacletus {PL clxxxv. 271). In conse- 
quence, Innocent showered immunities on the 
Cistercians, to the disgust of Clugny, and on his 
return to Italy in 1132 (from which he had fled al- 
most immediately after his election) took with him 


| Bernard, to whose exertions and letters (Bern. Epp. 
128 ff.) he owed no small part of his growing 
recognition. In 1135 Bernard returned to Clai£ 
vaux and set about the re-building of the abbey 
in a more convenient place {PL clxxxv. 283-5). 
In this year we date also the preaching of the first 
23 Sermones in Cantica (Bern. Epp. 153-4 ; Yacan- 
dard, op . cit. i. 471). In 1137, as the schism in 
Italy, under the lead of the Norman Koger, whom 
Anacletus had crowned as the first king of Sicily, 
was still disturbing the Church, Bernard once 
more journeyed there. The death of Anacletus 
(25th Jan. 1138), and Innocent’s recognition in 
Eome, left Bernard the virtual pope of Christendom, 
though not without opposition from the cardinals 
(see below, re Gilbert de la Porrde) ; and with 
the election of Eugenius m. (15th Feb. 1145), a 
Cistercian monk and pupil of Bernard, the ideas 
of Clairvaux became supreme. 

In 1145 Bernard was called upon by Eugenius in. 
to preach the second Crusade at Vezelay (Easter, 
31st March 1146). He was afterwards deputed to 
preach the same in Germany ; and as a result of his 
meeting with the Emperor Conrad in. at Speyer, 
the reluctant monarch, overcome by Bernard’s 
eloquence, took the cross (27th Dec. 1146). On 
the failure of the first expedition, Bernard and 
Suger planned a second, and at a Council at 
Chartres (7th May 1150; for the date of this 
Council, which Mabillon, Baronius, Morison, and 
others put in 1146, see Vaeandard, op. cit. ii. 428-33) 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief— 
an office which he refused (Bern. Ep. 256). In his 
last years Bernard suffered much pain and dis- 
appointment, The misfortunes of the second 
Crusade were laid at his door. He was saddened 
by the death of his friend, the abbot Suger 
(13th Jan. 1152). He died five weeks after 
Eugenius, on 20th Aug. 1153, and was buried at 
Clairvaux. He was canonized by Alexander m., 
15th Jan. 1174 {PL clxxxv. 622), while Dante’s 
references {Par. xxxi.) show the regard in which 
he was universally held. When in 1793 Clairvaux 
was turned into a glass factory and the tombs 
broken up, Bernard’s bones were distributed as 
relics to surrounding churches {PL clxxxv. 1697). 

2. Character and place in history.— The char- 
acter of St. Bernard has already been sketched 
in vol. i. p. 16 {s.v. Abelard). His marvellous 
energy, in spite of bodily weakness (see the list of 
his journeys in Yacandard, op. cit . ii. App. D), and 
his power as a ruler of men will be apparent from 
the preceding outlines of his life. His personal 
magnetism, as we see from the Life written by 
William of St. Thierry (c. 12 in PL clxxxv. 258), 
was extraordinary, and no doubt, in part, gave 
rise to the innumerable tales of his miraculous gifts 
(see above). Equally important was his fear- 
lessness. In his personal humility amid all exalta- 
tion he proved himself a true saint, as also in the 
passion and depth of his piety. 

The importance of St. Bernard as the virtual 
pope of his age cannot be exaggerated. For a 
few years the centre of Christendom was trans- 
ferred from Eome to Clairvaux. His influence 
was generally on the side of the angels, though 
deduction must be made for bis passion as a heresy- 
hunter (see below), and for a certain impatience of 
contradiction, which leads him at times into 
arrogant writing and action ( e.g . his dispute with 
the gentle Peter the Venerable of Clugny with 
reference to the bishopric of Langres [Bernard, 
Epp. 166-87, with which cf. Peter of Clugny, 
Ep, i. 29], which resulted in the election of a 
prior of Clairvaux, a kinsman of Bernard). At 
times his restless vigilance shows a tendency to 
lead him into meddling with matters that did not 
concern him, probably, as in the case of William 
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Fitzherbert, archbp. of York, through the appeal to 
him of Cistercians looking to Clairvaux as their head. 

St. Bernard was the last great founder of the 
older forms of monasticism. Through his influence 
the Cistercian order spread into every land. 
Within his lifetime no fewer than 160 Cistercian 
monasteries were founded, chiefly through his pres- 
tige and influence; of these 68 were filiations of 
Clairvaux (see lists in Janauschek, Orig. Cist. 
vol. i., Vienna, 1877 ; Vacandard, op. cit. li. App. 
C). In England especially, the influence of the 
Cistercians was very great. Introduced at Waver- 
ley in Surrey in 1128, they soon established their 
homes in every part of the country, especially in the 
wilder parts of Yorkshire {Eng. Hist. Bev. [1893] pp. 
625-76 : ‘ The Settlement of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land, ’ by Miss Cooke ; see also article Monasticism 
for the distinguishing features of the Cistercians). 

. St. Bernard’s theological disputes. —The 
uence of Bernard as a theologian was always 
thrown against all change or progress. He was 
the last of the Fathers, as Abelard was the first of 
the Schoolmen. In his antagonism to all that 
Abelard represented (on which see Abelard, vol. i. 
p. 16; to the authorities there cited add, for 
R.C. views, Vacandard, Aboard, sa lutte avec S . 
Bernard , Paris, 1881) Bernard was the refuge of a 
reactionary school destined to be swept away by 
the rise of Scholasticism. In later years his 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania. 
As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us : 

‘Bernard was, from the fervour of his Christian religion, as 
jealous as from his habitual meekness he was in some measure 
credulous ; so that he held in abhorrence those who trusted in 
the wisdom of this world and were too much attached to 
human reasonings ; and if anything alien to the Christian faith 
were said to him in reference to them he readily gave ear to it’ 
(‘ de Gest. Friderici,’ I. 47, in Perfcz, MGH xx. 376). 

Hence a want of fairness in dealing not only with 
Abelard — this perhaps was natural, for the two 
men were diametrically opposed — but also with 
Gilbert de la Porr^e. 

The struggle of Gilbert and Bernard has been told us on 
Bernard’s side by his secretary, Geoffrey of Auxerre in his 
Libellus contra Gilbert. Porret. (PL clxxxv. 595 ff.), and in his 
Eptstola de Condemnations, written forty years later to Henry 
(not * Albinus/ as Mabillon, Migne, and other editors ; see Hist. 
Hitt, de la France , xiv. 339 n.), cardinal bp. of Albano. This 
Ep. is in PL clxxxv. 587 ff. It is this version that is followed 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. c. 41) by R.C. writers in 
general, and by Cotter Morison, op. cit. But the publication 
of the Historia Pontificalis (written in 1163, first published in 
1868 by W. Arndt in MGH xx. 517-45) of John of Salisbury 
(t Oct. 1180, for whom see LNB xxix. 439), who was present dur- 
ing the trial, has shown us the inaccuracy and bias of Geoffrey. 
A more impartial statement is given us by Otto of Freising 
(de Gest . Friderici , i. cc. 55-7). 

Gilbert, who was born at Poitiers about 1075, was trained 
under Bernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After lectur- 
ing on theology at Paris, he retired, as bishop, to Poitiers 
(1141), possibly as the result of Abelard’s condemnation at Sens 
(see vol. L p. 16). He died in 1154. His de Sex Principixs , a 
supplement to the Categories of Aristotle (ed. Venice, 1489), was 
the recognized mediaeval text-book on which Albert the Great 
and other schoolmen wrote extensive commentaries. By his 
continuation of Anselm of Laon’s continuation of Walafrid 
Strabo’s Glossa Ordinaria he became a joint-author of the 
current mediaeval notes on the Bible (R. L. Poole, Illustrations 
of Hist, of Med . Thought , 1884, p. 135 n. ; for Gilbert’s philo- 
sophical position, see XJeberweg, i. 399). 

Gilbert, who, according to John of Salisbury, 
* was a monk of the clearest intellect and of the 
widest reading, in literary culture surpassed by 
none’ {Historia Pont. viii. 522), had published 
a commentary on the de Trinitate (a collection 
of treatises first printed at Basel in 1570, currently 
assigned to Boethius, hut proved spurious by 
F. Mtzsch, Das System des Boethius , Berlin, 
1860). In this Commentar . in Boeth Gilbert, 
by distinguishing ‘God’ from ‘ Deity/ in which 
last he found the universal that his realism 
demanded, had laid such stress on the absolute 
unity of the Trinity as almost to exclude the 
existence within it of a Trinity, except as ex- 
ternal, non-essential, and merely formal (see Poole, 


op. cit . 179 ff. ; or, more fully, Lipsius in Ersch 
and Gruber’s AUgemeine Encyk. [1858] lxvii. 209 ff.). 
His obscure statements led his archdeacons to 
lodge charges with Eugenius III., and to the 
attack of Bernard, first in a Synod at Paris (1147), 
then in an adjourned Council at Kheims (March 
1148), where among the advocates for the prosecu- 
tion we find Theobald, archbp. of Canterbury, 
and Thomas Becket. On the other side we find 
the sympathies of the cardinals ; the struggle, in 
fact, in one of its aspects, was a conflict between 
the prelates of England and France and the 
cardinals, ‘with the object of forcing the Apostolic 
See to follow Bernard’ (John of Salisbury, op. cit . 
ix. 523 ff. ; on the complicated politics which led 
the English to this support of Bernard see K. 
Norgate, Angevin Kings , l. 363 ff,). The issue was 
a complete failure for Bernard. When Eugenius 
proposed that Gilbert’s commentary should be 
handed over to him that he might erase whatever 
was needful, Gilbert claimed that it was his own 
duty to erase what was amiss — a declaration re- 
ceived with loud applause by the cardinals. The 
Council ended with the Pope’s mysterious ruling 
‘ that the essence of God should not be predicated in 
the sense of the ablative case only, but also of the 
nominative’ (Otto Freis. op. cit . i. 56 f.), and Gilbert 
returned ‘with his honour unabated to his own 
diocese ’ ; for Geoffrey’s statement of Gilbert’s re- 
cantation {PL clxxxv. 597) is, as John of Salisbury 
shows {Hist. Pont . xi. xii. 525 ff.), an exaggeration. 

Bernard’s other theological controversies may he 
briefly dismissed. In his attack upon Abelard at 
Sens (1141, not 1140 ; see Deutsch, Die Synode v. 
Sens , Berlin, 1880) he came into conflict with 
Abelard’s pupil — * Goliath’s armour-bearer,’ as 
Bernard calls him — Arnold of Brescia (see ‘ Ar- 
noldists,’ s.v. Sects [Christian]). But, beyond 
writing vehement letters demanding his expulsion 
from Zurich, Bernard had little to do with this 
twelfth-century Mazzini (Bern. Epp. 1951, 2431 ; 
Vacandard, Bevue des Quest. Histor. 1884, 52-114). 

St. Bernard also came into conflict with the 
Henricians, so called from a monk, Henry of 
Lausanne, of whom we first hear as preaching at 
Le Mans in 1116. With many of Henry’s ascetic 
and disciplinary views Bernard would, probably, 
have agreed, but in the South of France the people 
welcomed the doctrines as an excuse for spoiling 
the Church. At the instance of the Papal legate 
Alberic, Bernard (June 1145; for date see va- 
candard, Vie de S. Bern. ii. 217 n., 223 n.) preached 
at Albi, the centre of the disorder, with some suc- 
cess, which became complete when Ms opponent 
Henry refused St. Bernard’s challenge to a disputa- 
tion. The discredited Henry was captured and 
brought in chains before his bishop (1146), and, pro- 
bably, died in prison (Vacandard, op. cit . ii. 233 n.). 

[For St. Bernard and the Henricians see Bern. Ep. 241, also 
Vitae in PL clxxxv. 311, 427 ; ‘ Acta Hildeberti Cenoman.’ in 
Bouquet, RecueU , xii. 547-51, 564.] 

On the side of tolerance, we must note Bernard’s 
defence of the Jews of the Rhineland in 1146 
against the murderous attacks of the priest Rudolph 
(Bern. Ep. 365 ; Otto Freis. op. cit. L 37; and, for a 
Jewish contemporary account, the Chronicle of 
Joseph ben Meir [tr. by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1835]). His tolerance in this matter ism 
notable opposition to his contemporaries, e.g. Peter 
the Venerable, Epp. iv. 36 {PL clxxxix. 366), 

4 . Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian. — Bernard’s writings may be classified as 
follows:— 

(i.) Epistles. — Bernard’s Letters, of which about 
450 appear to he genuine (in PL clxxxii. ), reveal 
the width of his influence and the range of his 
activities. They deal with all the affairs of the 
times, from the most spiritual matters through all 
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the tangled diplomacy of Church and State down 
to a theft of pigs. In their constant interest in 
current events they are a great contrast to the 
letters of Anselm (see vol. i. p. 558), and reveal the 
fundamental differences of the two authors. The 
eloquence of the letters is, at times, of a very high 
order, and they are of considerable value for the 
history of the period, as is his Vita Malachim , 
written in 1149 for contemporary Ireland. 

(ii.) Devotional and hortatory .— Of these 
the most important are : — 

(a) The de Considerations, in 5 hooks {PL clxxxii. 
727 ff. ), composed by Bernard in the leisure moments 
of many years, but published at intervals (book n. 
in 1150, book iii. in 1152 ,* see the references in iii. 
c. 5, § 20) in the evil days which followed the return 
of the second Crusade {de Consid ’. ii. c. 1). The 
book is dedicated to Pope Eugenius III. * Con- 
sideration ’ was treated by Bernard under four 
heads : (1) concerning oneself, (2) concerning the 
things which are under one, (3) concerning the 
things around one, (4) concerning the things above. 
In this last we see his Mysticism. But the work, 
though full of shrewd moral reflexions, owes its 
chief interest to its discursive treatment of other 
topics, especially the matter of Papal appeals {de 
Consid. iii. c. 2) and other abuses. Bernard held 
that the reformation of the Church must begin 
with the sanctity of its head. Its plain speaking 
has made the work a favourite weapon with Pro- 
testant controversialists, e.g. E. Brown, Fasciculus 
rerum Fxpetendarum el Fugiendarum ( 1690). But, 
in spite of its anti-ultramontanism (cf. iii. 1, 2), it 
has also formed a manual for Popes. Pius V. had 
it read aloud to him daily. 

(5) The de Moribus et Officio Episcoporum , 
written about 1126 to Axchbp. Henry of Sens, 
and the Sermo de Conversions ad Clericos (both 
in PL clxxxii.) contain much plain speaking on 
the vices of the clergy and the need of reform. 

(c) The Sermones ae tempore {PL clxxxiii. 35-360), 
de Sanctis (ib. 359-536), and de Diversis {ib. 537-748). 
The oratory of St. Bernard, though not perhaps of 
the highest order (see a criticism in vacanaard, 
op. cit. i. ch. 16), was remarkable for its effects {e.g. 
crusades), and in its ‘ converting ’ power, especially 
using ‘ conversion ’ in the technical monastic sense. 
[A remarkable instance of this is given in the 
Exordium mag. Cisterciense , ii. 13, in PL clxxxv. 
423 ; other instances in Ceesar Heisterbach, Dial. 
Miraculorum (ed. Cologne, 1851), bk. i.] 

(d) The de Gratia etLibero Arbitrio {PL clxxxii. 
1001 ff., written before 1128, see Ep. 52). Ber- 
nard’s recognition of prevenient grace as the source 
of all the good in man had appeared to an auditor 
to be an eulogium of grace at the expense of human 
merit and activity. ^ Bernard therefore drew up an 
account of the relation of grace and freewill. He 
claims for man after his Fall formal freedom as his 
distinguishing feature, without which there could 
be no imputation of guilt, and which must consent 
to the grace which awakens it. But * the begin- 
ning of our salvation comes from God, neitner 
through us nor with us/ in a constraining influence 
stimulating voluntary consent. In the union of 
the two lies ‘merit/ But his hard Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin leads him into the usual 
difficulties, not lessened by his strong evangelical 
stress upon God’s mercy as our sole ‘merit’ {e.g. 
Serm. in fest, omn . Sanct. i. II, PL clxxxiii. 459 : 
*Sed quid potest esse omnis justitia nostra coram 
Deo ? r etc., or in Cantica , xxii. 11, in PL, ib. 883), 
being combined with the usual mediaeval and 
monastic conceptions. 

(iii.) MYSTICAL . — The most important of Ber- 
nard’s mystical writings are his Homilies on the 
Song of Solomon ( Sermones in Cantica Canticorum , 
PL clxxxiii. 780 ff. ). To this we must add the later 


sections of the de Considerations. Of this series, 
begun in 1135, 86 had been finished before his 
death. They were actually preached to the monks 
of Clairvaux, and still bear the signs of interrup- 
tions and other local circumstances (cf. Nos. 26 and 
47, § 8). Cant . iii. 1, where Bernard left off, was 
thus a favourite starting-place for later imitators. 
[The continuation by the Cistercian abbot Gilbert 
(t before 1202) of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
is in Migne, PL clxxxiv. cols. 1-251.] 

‘The great importance of Bernard in the history of Mysticism 
does not lie in the speculative side of his teaching, in which he 
depends almost entirely upon Augustine. His great achieve- 
ment was to recall devout and loving contemplation to the 
image of the crucified Christ, and to found that worship of our 
Saviour as the “ Bridegroom of the Soul,” which in the next 
centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and lyrical sacred 
poetry * (W. B. Inge, Christian Mysticism [1899], 140 n.). 

Bernard thus gave to the romantic, not to say 
erotic, side of Mysticism a great stimulus. It is 
true that he always speaks of the Church and not 
the individual as the bride of Christ, but the 
enforced celibacy of monasticism soon led to the 
transference to the individual of the luscious 
language of the Canticles (Inge, op. cit. App. D). 
The symbolism and allegorism of Bernard’s methods 
of Scripture interpretation was, of course, no new 
thing, and in the Christian Church was chiefly due 
to the influence of Origen (see vol. i. p. 315). In 
his Sermones de Diversis , No. 92 (in PL clxxxiii. 
714), Bernard gives a threefold interpretation of 
Scripture — historical, moral or figurative, and 
mystical. This is further expanded in his Serm . 
in Cantica , No. 23 {PL, ib. 884 ff.), with a special 
panegyric of the vision of God which the mystical 
interpretation gives {op. cit. 893). The mysticism 
of Bernard is really not systematic, but the out- 
come of his persuasion that faith receives all truth 
‘ wrapped up ’ {involutum). All that reason can do 
is to add clearness, a certain strictly limited 
measure of unwrapping ; for the highest knowledge 
is that which comes neither by intellectus nor by 
opinio , but by intuition or spiritual vision. Of this 
there are three stages — consideratio dispensatwa , 
cestimativa , and speculativa, in which last con- 
sideratio becomes identical with contemplatio {de 
Consid. v. 1-4 ; Serm. in Cant. v. 4, Iii. 4, 5). 

We see the same mystical principles in his de 
Diligendo Deo {PL clxxxii. 974 ff.). God is the 
ground and cause of a love in which there are four 
stages (op. cit . cc. 8, 15). The first stage is carnal 
love, in which the man loves himself. The second is 
a love of God which is selfish, inasmuch as it is due 
to suffering and experience. In the third stage he 
loves God for God’s own sake. In the fourth stage 
the spirit, ‘ intoxicated by the Divine love, wholly 
forgets itself, becoming nothing in itself, and be- 
coming one spirit with Him.’ To be thus affected 
is to be deified (‘ sic affici deifieari est/ op. cit. § 28, 
and cf. Ep. 107, 5 [the expression is a favourite 
with later mystics])— the annihilation of self ‘in 
the immense sea of a luminous eternity ’ (§ 30). 

(iv. ) Poetical.— Much doubt has been cast upon 
the authorship of the hymns usually assigned to 
Bernard, but by none more than by Mabillon, who 
pointed out (Op. Bern . v. 891) that the Cistercians 
‘ denied themselves the use of metrical forms * (see 
the statement of Nicholas de Clairvaux, Ep. 15, in 
Bib. Max. Pat. xxi.) ; nor is the ascription to 
Bernard of very early date. That Bernard com- 
posed some hymns and had some distinction as a 

lain chantist is acknowledged, but he tells us 

imself that he ‘neglected metre that he might 
pay more attention to sense ’ [Bern. Ep. 398, 3 ; 
the Tonale (PL clxxxii. 1151 ff.) owes more to his 
disciples than to himself (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 
101-5)]. The arguments of Trench and others, that 
‘if Bernard did not write them, it is not easy to 
guess who could/ are therefore of little value, more 
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especially as Trench owns the * general ascription 
to Bernard of any poems of merit, belonging to that 
period, whereof the authorship was uncertain. ’ The 
Salve , mundi salutare, an address in 350 lines to 
the various limbs of Christ on the cross, shows the 
influence of his erotic mysticism (see above, p. 532 b ). 
The section ad faciem, ‘0 sacred head once 
wounded ’ (Salve, caput cruentatum ), is in all hymn- 
books. The Jubilus rhythmicus de nomine Jem , 
originally in 42 stanzas (earliest MS, 12th cent. , in 
Bodleian ; the other stanzas in printed edd. have 
not been traced earlier than 15th cent. ; see J. 
Meams, in Julian, J Diet Hymn. 586), is beautiful 
throughout, in spite of a certain lack of progress 
in the thought. The translations of the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 5th stanzas [Jem, dulcis memoria ; E. 
Caswall (f 1828), ‘ Jesu, the very thought of Thee 5 ; 
for other versions see Julian, s.v.'] are in all hymn- 
books. It is interesting to note that this hymn 
was specially arranged by the mystic Henry Suso 
(f 1365) as an office lor the daily use of the Friends 
of God. The author, who was probably not St. 
Bernard, but one of his school, had certainly 
adopted his style and thought (see Bern. Serm. de 
Div. iv. § 1, ‘Bonus es, domine, animse quserenti 
te,’ etc.). 

Literature.— i. Life of St. Bernard.— ( a) Sources.— We 
gain our best knowledge of Bernard from a study of his volum- 
inous Letters {supra § 4 (i.)]. A critical edition of their order 
is much needed. Contemporary biographies of value were 
written by (i) William of St. Thierry about 1145 (in PL clxxxv. 
226 ff.), and continued after William's death by Arnold of 
Bonne val (t c. 1156), near Chartres (PL ib. 267 ff.), to whom 
Bernard had written from his death-bed (Bp. 310); (ii) his 
secretary Geoffrey, who succeeded him as abbot of Clairvaux 
(PL clxxxv. 302 ff.); (Hi) Alain (t 1182), bp. of Auxerre 
(PL clxxxv. 470 ff.). To the above w© must add (iv) Liber 
Miraculorum (in PL clxxxv. 1273 ff.) of the Spanish monk 
Herbert of Clairvaux, much of which is legendary ; as is also 
(v) the Vita Bemardi of John the Hermit (in PL clxxxv. 533. 
John the Hermit is unknown, unless he be identical, as 
Vacandard, op. cit. i. xliv, suggests, with the prior of Clairvaux, 
c. 1180): (vi) the Exordium. Magnum Orainis dsterciensis 
(in PL clxxxv. 996 ff.), written between 1206 and 1221 adds little 
of value. 

(6) Modem Lives.— Ot these we may mention the Life in the 
Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. d. 20); the general preface by 
Mabillon to his editions (see infra) ; Aug. Neander, Lev 
heilige Bernhard , 1813, 1848,1868, also 2 vols. ed. S. M. Deutsch, 
Gotha, 1889, Eng. tr. by M. Wrench, 1843 [Neander has also 
given a full treatment of the theology in his Church History ] ; 
G. Hiiffer, Per heilige B. von Clairvaux , Munster, 1886, and 
* Die Anfange des zweiten Kreuzzugs/ in Hist. Jahrb. 1887; 
M. T. Ratisbonne, Hist, de S. Bernard et son sikcle, 1848 
(many later edd.). This last uncritical work has been 
largely used by the somewhat rhetorical but sympathetic 
R. S. Storrs, Bernard of Clairvaux , 1892. Probably the best 
life in English, though full allowance must be made for its 
angle of vision, is J. C. Morison, St. Bernard, 1868 (many later 
edd.). The fullest and best life, apart from its ultramontane 
standpoint, is E. Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard, Paris, 1895. 
To this add his early studies, S. Bernard Orateur, Rouen, 
1877, and Abilard, sa lutte avee S. Bernard , Paris, 1881. 
Kugler, Analekten z. Gesch. des ztoeit. Kreuzzugs , Tubingen, 
1878 and 1882, and JSfeue Analekten, 1886, should not be over- 
looked. For a complete bibliography of Bernard, see L. 
Janauschek, Bibliographia Bemaraina , Vienna, 1891. 

ii. THEOLOGY.— To the well-known works of Haraack, Loofs, 
Seeberg, and W. R. Inge (Christian Mysticism, 1899), add 
Dieckhoff, Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und Luther, Leipzig, 
1882. 

Hi. EDITIONS.— MSS of Bernard abound (see Potthast, s.v.), 
and testify to his hold on the Middle Ages. Some of his Sermons 
were printed at Strassburg as early as 1472 ; and his Epistles at 
Brussels, by the Brothers of the Common Life, in 1481. The 
first fairly complete ed. of his works is by Andrew Bocard, 
Paris, 1508. This was followed by the more complete Lyons 
ed. of 1520 and many others (e.g. 1515, 1547, 1566, 1572, 1586, 
1601, 1609). These were superseded by the able ed. of J. M. 
Horst, 1641, 1667, on which J. Mabillon based bis standard ed. 
(2 vols., 1667, 1690, 1719, 1839). The ed. of 1719 is that reprinted 
in Migne, PL vols. clxxxii-v. A new critical ed. of many of the 
Sermons was brought out by Janauschek, Xenia Bemardina, 
Vienna, 1891. A more critical ed. of Letters and Works is much 
needed. A complete tr. into French by A. Ravelet, 1865, is in 
progress; also by Charpentier, Paris, 1873, in 8 vols. Many 
of the works and all the Epistles have been translated into Eng. 
by S. J. Eales, 4 vols., 1889-96 (with Introduction and life). 
Add also M. C. and C. Patmore, On the Love of God, 1881. 
The de Considerations is In Goldast, Monarchia Bom. Impenx , 
Hanover, 1612, ii. 68 ff. H. B. WORKMAN. 


BEROSUS (or BEROSSOS).~A Ckaldsean 
priest in the temple of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, 
who is said by Eusebius ( Chronicon , 6, 8) and 
Tatian ( Oratio ad Groscos) to have been a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and to have 
lived into the reign of Antiochus Soter. He 
compiled in Greek a History of Babylonia, which, 
unfortunately, like the corresponding work of 
Manetho in Egypt, has perished, and is known to 
us only by fragmentary quotations from Alexander 
Polyhistor and Apollodorus, preserved by Eusebius 
and George the Syncellus. Josephus (c. Apion. i 
19 f.) seems to have been acquainted with the 
original work of Berosus. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor (see Cory, 
Ancient Fragments, 1832), he wrote the historical 
account of fifteen myriads of years, the history 
of the heavens and of the sea, of kings and their 
memorable actions, and of the generations of 
mankind and their civil polity. His History pro- 
fessed to begin with creation, and was carried 
down to his own time. It first described a state 
of chaos, presided over by the female monster 
Tifimat, who was encountered and slain by the god 
Marduk, and whose overthrow was succeeded by the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. Berosus 
then gives a chronology of the Babylonian king- 
dom. Only a part of this has come down to 
us, and that in a condition which makes it in 
parts almost unintelligible. The difficulty of 
re-constructing his system is increased by the 
fact that the lists which he copied from the 
cuneiform originals have been mutilated by Ms 
abbreviators, and have suffered still further at 
the hands of those who copied the abbreviated 
lists. The most probable reconstruction is that of 
A. von Gutschmia, which is here given. 

10 kings before the Flood, 432,000 years. 

1st Dynasty : 86 Chaldaeans . . 34,091 years. 

Und „ 8 Medes ... 224 years. B.c. 2460-2220 

Illrd „ llChaldseans . . 248 „ „ 2225-1977 

IVth „ 49 Chaldssans . . 458 „ „ 1977-1519 

Vth „ 9 Arabians. . . 245 „ „ 1518-1273 

Vlth „ 45 Chaldeans . . 526 „ „ 1273- 747 

VHth „ 8 Assyrians . . 121 „ „ 746- 625 

Vlllth „ 6 Chaldmns . . 87 „ „ 625- 538 

It has been pointed out by Brandis (Rerum 
Assyriarum tempora emendata, p. 17) and Gut- 
schmid (op. cit. infra) that the post-diluvian period 
of 36,000 years has been adjusted to coincide with 
an astrological period during which the gods had 
granted glory and independence to the Chaldaeans, 
and which terminated with the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus. 

The latter part of Berosus’s historical statement 
has not survived except in detached fragments which 
have been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
the Syncellus. One fragment concerning Nabon- 
assar (B.C. 747?) states that the Chaldaeans were 
acquainted with astronomy only from Ms time 
onwards, because he destroyed all previous records. 
There are also fragments concerning the reigns of 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar— the death of 
Nabopolassar, the succession of Nebuchadrezzar and 
his adornment of Babylon — and about the succes- 
sion of Chaldsean kings after Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending with the capture of Nabonidus by Cyrus. 

In comparing his work with the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at any definite result on account of the 
deficiency of exact dates on both sides. In the 
absence of more satisfactory information, the list 
of Berosus must be taken as a provisional frame- 
work for Babylonian chronology, as the lists of 
Manetho are taken in Egyptian chronology, hut 
with less confidence in the case of Berosus. Recent 
discoveries indicate, on the whole, his trustworthi- 
ness so far as regards the fact that ^ his. work 
actually represents the sources from which it pro- 
fesses to have been drawn 5 e.g* his account of 
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the Deluge agrees even in details with the cunei- 
form text. No confidence, however, can be re- 
posed in the numbers allotted to his dynasties. 
In his antediluvian dynasty one or two names 
can be recognized with some difficulty as being 
possible variants of some of those which occur in 
the inscriptions, e.g. the last two kings— the name 
of the first of whom, Otiartes, has been suggested 
by Lenormant to be a corruption of Obartes, 
who appears in the inscriptions as Ubaratutu ; 
while the name of the second, Xisuthros^ may 
be Khasisatra, or Atrakhasis, the Sltnapisti of 
the Gilgamesh legend. His third dynasty, con- 
sisting of eleven kings, seems to correspond with 
that traced by G. Smith, and suspected by Sayce 
to be of Arabian origin. The most prominent king 
in it is the famous gammurabi (B.C. 2130). His 
Arabian dynasty, according to Sayce, appears to be 
the Kassite dynasty of the inscriptions ; and if so, 
both the title and the figures of 9 kings and 245 years 
must be corrupt, since 36 Kassite kings are known, 
covering a period of 576 years. Minor dynasties 
seem to have been either run together or omitted 
altogether from Berosus’s lists, as a broken tablet 
which once contained a complete list of Baby- 
lonian monarchs arranged in dynasties introduces 
a number of very short ones. This arrangement 
or omission may have been the work of Polyhistor 
or his copyists. 

Apart from the chronological value of his work, 
the main interest of Berosus’s History lies in the 
fragments of the ancient cosmogonic myths of 
Babylon which he has preserved. The chief of 
these are the legend of Tifimat and Marduk (Bel 
and the Dragon) ; that of the giving of letters and 
civilization to mankind by Cannes (Ed-ghan — ER 
the fish ?), a composite being, partly fish and partly 
man (cf. the giving of letters to Egypt by the com- 
posite deity Tehuti) ; the legend of the great 
tower and the confusion of tongues ; and that of 
Xisuthros and the Deluge. Prom the actually 
existing cuneiform records it is apparent that 
Berosus’s account of these legends practically re- 
presents the ancient Chaldsean tradition. In par- 
ticular, his story of Xisuthros and the Deluge 
has been found to be a fragment of the great 
Gilgamesh epic. 

Literature.— Maspero, Histoire ancienne, Paris, 1880, vol. i. 
* Los Origines * ; Lenormant, Essai de commentaire de frag - 
t milts cosmogoniques de Mrose, Paris, 1872; Cory’s ‘Ancient 
Fragments ’ (Texts and Transitions), 1832; G. Smith, TSBA 
vol. iii.,and art. ‘Berosus’ in EBr\ Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the East , Lond. 1884, also Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia , Lond. 1902, and Hib. Led. on * Babylonian Religion,’ 
Lond. 1887 ; A. von Gutschmid, ‘ Zu den Fragmenten des 
Berosos und Ktesias,' in Rheinisches Museum , viii. 256 (1853). 

James Baikie. 

BESTIALITY. — Bestiality, i.e . the possession 
or exhibition of the qualities or nature of a beast, 
may manifest itself in human life, and so touch 
the religion or ethics of a people, in three ways : 
in eating and drinking, in sexual matters, and in 
the manifestation of wanton cruelty. Apparently 
among all primitive peoples bestiality is m some 
degree exhibited. It is eradicated only after a 
considerable intellectual and moral development. 
The peculiar conditions of Arabia and North 
Africa, the primitive Semitic and Hamitic homes, 
although they compelled an advance, if life was to 
be maintained at all, to a relatively high degree 
of barbarism, made the development of a high 
civilization impossible. Human ingenuity was 
compelled to extract from tbe oases the greatest 
possible nourishment ; this urged the races 
forward; hut the hard deserts which intervened 
between the scattered oases bound the struggling 
peoples in the fetters of barbarism (see Barton, 
Semitic Origins , ch. ii.). The constant influx of 
large numbers of immigrants from these desert 
conditions into the various Semitic countries 


through the whole course of history tended to keep 
alive within them all primitive bestial elements. 

1. Bestiality in eating and drinking was pro- 
bably exhibited whenever an opportunity was 
afforded for the underfed men of the desert to 
obtain a plentiful supply of meat. The ordinary 
diet was milk and dates, supplemented occasionally 
by a little game (see Doughty, ArabiaDeserta 2 , 1888, 
i. 156 If. ; Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1865, i. 60 ; and Barton, op. cit. 75 and 77 ff.). The 
population was always underfed and afflicted with 
a gnawing hunger. These facts sufficiently explain 
the origin of the method of sacrificing a camel 
among the Arabs, described by Nilus, c. 400 a.d. 
While the last words of a chant were still upon 
the lips of the worshippers, the leader inflicted a 
wound on the camel ana hastily drank his blood. 
The whole company then fell upon the victim with 
their swords, hacking off pieces of the quivering 
flesh and devourmg|them raw, with such wild haste 
that in the short interval between the rise of the 
day-star, at the appearance of which the service 
began, and the disappearance of its rays before 
those of the rising sun, the entire camel, body and 
bones, skin, blood, and entrails, was wholly 
devoured (cf. W. B. Smith, Mel. of the Semites % 
338 ff.). Even if some allowance is made for 
exaggeration on the part of Nilus, the method of 
consuming this sacrifice is not unlike the tear- 
ing asunder of a carcass by dogs or wolves. As 
religious customs preserve ancient ways longer 
than they survive elsewhere, we have here an 
exhibition of the bestiality of the primitive Semite 
in eating. 

Some passages in the OT indicate that at the 
religious festivals excessive eating, or more 
properly drinking, occurred. Thus Eli (1 S l 18 ) 
naturally thought that Hannah had become drunk 
at the feast which was just concluded. Again, 
La 2 7 compares the turmoil in the temple, when 
Nebuchadrezzar sacked Jerusalem, to the noise 
‘in the day of a solemn assembly.’ This noise 
could hardly have been all due to the wailing, 
which originally attended the death of a victim, 
but must in part at least have been due to revelry. 
Private feasts were accompanied by music and 
wine (Is 5 12 ), and were occasions of hilarity (Am 
8 10 ) ; and the same was probably true of all 
religious feasts down to the Exile. 

As the Semites moved into agricultural lands 
and began to cultivate the vine, their excessive 
drinking led naturally to some drunkenness. A 
classic instance of this is embodied in the tra- 
dition of Noah’s drunkenness in Gn 9 20ff *. That 
drunkenness existed in all periods of Israel’s 
history is proved by 1 S 25 s6 , Dt 21 20 , and Pr 23 aifl *. 
Herodotus (ii. 60) vouches for the fact that large 
quantities of wine were also consumed at certam 
Egyptian festivals, where, no doubt, it produced 
similar results. Apparently, however, drunken- 
ness among the ancients was never so flagrant a 
vice as it is in modem Anglo-Saxon countries. 

2. Among the ancient Semites, as among other 
peoples at a similar stage of culture, the sexual 
appetite was strong. The physical conditions, 
which held them so long in a state of barbarism in 
their cradle-land, led to the crystallizing of their 
religious customs about sexual ideas of a primitive 
character; and as religion perpetuated these 
customs, certain primitive features bordering on 
the bestial appear more prominently among the 
Semites than other peoples of antiquity, though 
they can be traced to some extent also among the 
Egyptians, who appear to have originated under 
similar conditions. 

In early times sexual bestiality seems also to 
have led occasionally to actual connexion with 
animals. In the Gilgamesh epic, Eabani, the 
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primitive man, is represented as living a wild life 
with the animals, and as satisfying his passion with 
them. He was induced to leave them only after 
having experienced the superior charms of a woman 
(cf. KB vi. 126-127). Jastrow (AJSL xv. 207 ff.) 
holds that this was the primitive Semitic idea of 
the relations of men and animals, and that the 
original form of the second chapter of Genesis 
contained a similar story. Certain it is that 
such relations continued to exist sporadically 
until comparatively late times, for such prohibi- 
tions as that in Lv 20 1W * would never have been 
made had there been no such practice to eradicate.* 

Among the primitive Semites the marriage 
relations consisted of various forms of polyandry, 
of which Nair polyandry was the most ancient (cf. 
W, R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, and Barton, op. cit. ch. ii.). This type of 
polyandry was, in reality, the loosest kind of mar- 
riage, and was accompanied by a good deal of 
promiscuity. After settlement in agricultural 
lands this type of marriage gave way to polygamy. 
Women who adhered to the older type of marriage 
lost caste, except where connexion with a temple 
gave them a certain standing. In Israel they 
maintained themselves down to the reform of 
Josiah in the year B.c. 621 (cf. Dt 23 17 * 18 , 2 K 23 7 ). 
In Babylonia similar conditions existed. The 
code of gammurabi shows that a class of un- 
married women were connected sacredly with the 
temple. They might have children, who ap- 
parently were frequently adopted by other people 
(see Code, §§ 192, 193). In many parts of the 
Semitic world, male prostitutes, called technically 
‘dogs/ were also connected with the temples 
(Barton, op. dt. 188 and 251 n. 2). This is the 
meaning of the term in Dt 23 18 . In Egypt similar 
ideas seem to have been kept alive by the 
ithyphallic god Min, whose festal procession is 
pictured on the walls of the temple of Deir el- 
Bahri and elsewhere, and by the god whom 
Herodotus (ii. 48, 49) identifies with Dionysos. 
At feasts in Babylonia (Herod, i. 199), in Egypt 
(ib. ii. 64), and in Israel, loose sexual practices 
were kept alive, protected by the sacred name of 
religion. This, no doubt, tended to perpetuate 
low and bestial ideals. The bestial influence of 
these practices can best be appreciated by those 
who have seen the objects exhumed at the Ashtart 
temple of ancient Gezer, but naturally not yet 
published. Many of these objects are the grossest 
sexual emblems. They reveal how great were the 
odds against which the ethical religion of the 
Hebrew prophets had to contend. 

Apart from religion, bestial sexual practices 
were sometimes indulged in. For example, the 
treatment accorded by the men of Gibeon to a 
young woman (Jg 19) was unmitigated bestiality. 
Similar crimes, however, occur in modern times, 
especially in countries where, as in the United 
States, there is a considerable number of back- 
ward coloured people. 


* [This crime, which still occurs sporadically, sc that modem 
criminal codes provide penalties for its suppression, seems to 
have prevailed among the Greeks and Romans of the later 
period, as is proved by an extremely unsavoury adventure 
described in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, so that the 
‘Aboda Zara forbids the stabling of cows in Gentile stalls 
(JJB v. 621). Equal degeneracy is recounted in the Arabian 
Nights (tr. Payne, London, 1882-84, iv. 137-148), and in tbe 
Hindu Alvamedha (g.v.) there was even a ritual bestiality 
with the membrum virus of the sacrificed sacred horse. In 
mythology, however, the majority of the amours between 
human beings and animals, with which every student of the 
classics and comparative religion is familiar, receive their ex- 
planation from totemism, so that, as MacCuIloch observes, 
* as man's religious conceptions advance, his worshipful spirits 
and gods assume more and more a human form, but preserve 
traces of their animal form, and from this such tales take 
their origin’ (cf. his admirable chapter on ’Beast-Marriages,’ 
CF pp. 253-278, and the literature there dfced).— Louis EL 
Guay.] 


3* Bestiality was also exhibited by some of the 
ancient Semites in their warlike practices. Thus 
we are told that the Ammonites ripped up women 
with child (Am l 18 ). Assyrian kings seem to 
have practised the greatest cruelty upon their 
captives taken in war. Thus they boast that they 
flayed their prisoners alive and spread their skins 
on city walls {KB ii. 165), bored out the eyes of 
their prisoners {ib. i. 113 ; cf. 2 K 25 7 ), and tore out 
their tongues {ib. ii. 257), and also they impaled 
their victims on stakes (cf. ib. i. 113, ii. 166). Per- 
haps to future generations the warfare of the 
present will seem as bestial as these cruelties do 
to us. See, further, CRIMES. 

LrTSRATURS.— W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites* 1804, 
passim ; Barton, Semitic Origins , 1002, passim ; Post, Orund- 
riss der ethnologischen Jurisprudmz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, it 
390 ff. ; Driver, art. ‘ Ashtoreth,’ in HDB ; and Barton, 
art. ‘ Ashtoreth,’ in JE. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

BETROTHAL.— See Marriage. 
BETTING.— See Gambling. 

BHAGAVAD-GiTA (the ‘ Song of the Blessed’) 
is the name of the celebrated religious and philo- 
sophical poem of India, which is inserted as an 
episode in the sixth book of the Mah&bharata. 

The two nearly related but hostile clan® of the Kauravaa and 
P&n<javas, after disputes extending over many years, make 
ready for open combat, and advance against on© another with 
the forces and allies on either side to the plain of the Kurus } in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Delhi. The two families, 
being nearly related, have equal claim to the name of Kurus or 
Kauravas ; but the title is usually limited to that side which 
was arrayed under the leadership of the blind king Dhrtar&^ra. 
To him the course of the battue is narrated by his charioteer 
San java, who has been endowed by Vyasa, the reputed author 
of the Mahabharata, with supernatural power to discern all the 
incidents of the fight. Almost the first place in this narrative 
of San jay a is taken by the dialogue between Kr$na and Arjuna. 
the full title of which is Bhagavadgitopmi$a<l , ‘the secret 
doctrine proclaimed by the Blessed One,’ usually abbreviated 
into Bhagavad-Gitd, or simply Gita. 

At the sight of his near relatives in the hostile army, Ariuna, 
the famed archer of the race of the PSndavas, hesitates to begin 
the fight ; and is recalled to a sense of nis duty by Kr?na, who 
in human form stands by his side as his charioteer. The admoni- 
tions and instructions of Kysua adopt a more serious and 
elevated tone as he proceeds, and in the eleventh book be 
reveals himself to Arjuna as the one only God, the Lord of all 
worlds, who has assumed the form of the hero of the Y&dava 
race. 

This is not the place in which to enter into the 
full details of the historical development of Kp§na, 
who in the Mahabharata appears at one time as a 
human hero, at another as semi-divine (a pheno- 
menal form of Yi§nu), or again as the one only 
God, and who finally is identified with Brahman, 
the All-Soul. The judgment which the author of 
this article has formed with regard to the lines 
which this development has followed may be 
learned from the Introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-GitS, ch. ii. (Leipzig, 1905). The 
following brief statement must suffice for a due 
appreciation of the contents of the Gita. 

ft may be assumed as probable that Krsna was 
originally the leader of a warrior and pastoral 
tribe of non-Br&hman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero 
of his people, not only because of his prowess 
in war, but also probably because he was the 
founder of the religion of his race — a religion inde- 
pendent of the Vedic tradition and monotheistic, 
m which a special stress was laid on ethical require- 
ments. The adherents of this religion were called 
‘ Bhagavatas, 5 adopting other names later on. As 
the form of Krsna within the race to which he 
belonged was advanced from the position of a 
demi-god to that of a god (identified especially with 
the god of the Bhagavatas), Brahmanism claimed 
as its own this popular and powerful representa- 
tion of the Deity, and transformed it into an in- 
I carnation of Yisnu. In this way Brahmanism 
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succeeded in gaining over the entire religious com- 
munity of the Bhagavatas, and the latter (a still 
existing sect [see Bhakti-Marga]) were merged in 
Brahmanism. The Bhagavad-Gita was originally 
a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a position of such significance for the 
whole of Brahman India that in recent years edu- 
cated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to 
the Hew Testament. No other product of Indian 
religious literature is worthy to hold a place by the 
side of the Bhagavad-Gita, in view of the beauty 
and elevated character of the thought and expres- 
sion in many passages. On a metaphysical basis 
there has been raised in it a structure of lofty 
ethical teaching, which we miss in the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It has long been known that we do not possess 
the Bhagavad-Gita in its original form, but m a 
form which is the result of essential modifications. 
The doctrines, which are here put into the mouth 
of Krsna, present a remarkable combination of 
pantheistic and monotheistic ideas, of philosophical 
thoughts, and of pure and deeply religious faith 
in God. 

A personal God, Krsna, manifests himself in the 
form of a human hero, propounds his doctrines, 
and demands of his hearer not only the exact ful- 
filment of duty, but before everything else faith 
and love and resignation, of which he is himself to 
be the object. By a special act of grace he then 
reveals himself in his superhuman but still bodily 
form, and promises to the faithful, as reward for 
his love to God, admission after death to His 
presence, and the prize of fellowship with Him. 
By the side, however, of this deity, thus con- 
ceived in as personal a manner as possible, who 
dominates the entire poem, there is introduced 
several times as the supreme first principle the 
neuter impersonal Brahman, the Absolute. At 
one time Krsna says of himself that he is the one 
sole supreme God, the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse and of all things therein ; at another he sets 
forth the Vedantic doctrine of the Brahman and of 
maya, the cosmical illusion, and proclaims that the 
supreme end of man is to transcend this cosmical 
illusion and become one with Brahman. 

These two doctrines, the theistic and the pan- 
theistic, are interwoven with one another, some- 
times following one another closely and without 
a break, sometimes more loosely connected. Yet 
the one is not announced as the lower exoteric 
doctrine, and the other as the higher esoteric ; nor 
is it in any way taught that theism is a grade pre- 
liminary to knowledge, or a type of the truth, and 
the pantheism of the Vedanta the truth itself (see 
art. Vedanta). But the two forms of belief are 
throughout treated entirely as though there were 
no distinction at all between them, whether as 
regards contents or value. 

The attempt has been made to explain away the contradic- 
tions of the Bhagavad-Gita, on the theory that no definite 
system is here intended ; that the whole is the work of a poet, 
who gives utterance and shape to his thoughts as they occur to 
him, without heeding the anomalies which are involved in 
detail. 

The fundamental contradiction, however, which permeates the 
Bhagavad-Gita cannot he set aside by an appeal to its poetical 
character. It can be explained only on the hypothesis that one 
or other of the heterogeneous doctrines propounded by Krsna 
must be a later addition. Adolf Holtzmann therefore main- 
tained the view that the Bhagavad-Gita was originally a poem 
of a purely pantheistic nature, which was later modified and 
adapted in the interests of the Visnu-Krsna quit, and had thus 
impressed upon it its present form.” This theory also, however, 
is mistaken ; precisely the reverse seems to be the fact. The 
entire character of the poem in design and execution is so over- 
whelmingly theistic, that we must suppose it to have been from 
the very beginning of a purely theistic character, and to have 
been adapted later in a pantheistic sense from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta philosophy. In the ancient poem Krsna speaks of 
himself, and Arjuna of Krsna, as of an individual,' a person, a 
conscious deity. In the recension the neuter Brahman appears 
In the added portions as the final and loftiest conception, and is 


occasionally identified with Kr§pa. Briefly stated, then, the 
real facts are that in the ancient poem a Krqnaism based upon 
the Sahkhya-Yoga philosophy is set forth; in the additions 
of the recension the Vedanta philosophy is taught (see artt 
Sankhya, Yoga, Vedanta). It has long been known, indeed*, 
that the doctrines of the Sahkhya-Yoga formed, on the whole 
the basis of the philosophical speculations of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and that, as compared with them, the Vedanta holds a 
quite secondary position. Acting on this conviction, the author 
of the present article has attempted, in his translation of the 
Gita, to determine the original form of the poem, and to 
separate the additions of the Vedantic recension. 

The doctrines of the true original Bhagavad-Gita 
are briefly as follows. They may be denned as the 
faith of the Bhagavatas, considerably modified by 
the introduction of elements from the Sankhya- 
Yoga. In the following account it is not proposed 
to adhere to the line of thought of the poem, which 
wanders from one to the other, and especially in 
its practical demands constantly intermingles the 
different recognized standpoints of religion and 
philosophy. 

We begin with the systematic part, and in the 
first place with the person of God. God is a con- 
scious, eternal, ana almighty Being, the ‘great 
Lord of the universe, who is without beginning * 
(x. 3). He is distinct not only from the perish- 
able world, but also from the imperishable soul of 
existing beings (xv. 17-19). He is therefore soul 
in another and higher sense than the souls of all 
creatures. When it is asserted in vii. 4-6 that 
God has two natures, one a higher spiritual nature, 
by which the universe is sustained, and a second, 
a lower and material nature, consisting of all that, 
according to the Sankhya, belongs to prakrti or 
matter, this statement is not to be construed in 
the sense that a half of the Divine essence is com- 
posed of matter ; the meaning is rather that matter 
is not itself independent, following its own blind 
impulses, but that its evolution is under the con- 
trol of God ; in other words, that God works in 
matter, and acts through it. This is clearly ex- 
pressed in other passages of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
God deposits in matter the germ from which de- 
velopment takes place (xiv. 3, 4). He is therefore the 
father of all creatures, while matter may be com- 
pared to the mother’s womb (xiv. 4). God super- 
intends the rise, development, and decay of the 
•universe (ix. 7, 8, 10), and in this sense He is termed 
the origin and end of the whole world (vii. 6, x. 8), 
and is identified with death (xi. 32). The creatures 
in all their doings and conditions of life have their 
origin from Him (x. 4, 5) ; He determines their fate, 
i.e. recompenses them according to their deeds, and 
in the cycle of life makes the creatures ‘ revolve 
like figures in a puppet-show ’ (xviii. 61). All His 
acts are solely for the sake of the universe, for 
He Himself has no wish to fulfil, no end to attain 
(iii. 22, 24). ‘Whenever justice declines and in- 
justice increases,’ God, who is yet eternal and 
imperishable, re-creates Himself, i.e. assumes new 
phenomenal forms ‘ for the protection of the good 
and the destruction of the evil, in order to establish 
the right’ (iv. 6-8). Because the action of God 
is due to the matter of which He is the ruler, and 
is never due to a selfish motive. He is not fettered 
by His action (iv. 13, 14, ix. 9), and can never, 
therefore, be entangled in worldly existence. The 
imaginary picture of God in Book xii. is a dramatic 
embellishment, which is intended to touch the 
fancy, but is of slight importance for the real teach- 
ing of the Gita. 

The relation of God to the world of mankind is 
determined not solely by the stem law of retribu- 
tion, but by love to those who know Him and are 
whole-heartedly devoted to Him (vii. 17, xii. 14-20, 
xviii. 64, 65, 69), and He delivers from ail sin those 
who take refuge in Him alone (xviii. 66). In this 
passage already, therefore (and also in xviii. 56, 58, 
62, 73), is set forth that confidence in the Divine 
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grace {prasada ) which we meet with in some Upa- 
nisads of the middle period (see art. Upanisads), 
and which in consequence holds so important a 
place in the Indian sects. 

Although it is God who guides the processes of 
the world, yet, as we saw above, all acts are to be 
ascribed to matter (iii. 27, v. 14, xiii. 20, 29). Out 
of primitive matter the universe is evolved, and 
it returns back again into it (viii. 18, 19). This 
conception of evolution and re-absorption, like the 
theory of the world-periods, is therefore derived 
from the Sahkhya system ; and in general all the 
views of the Bhagavad-Glta with regard to matter 
agree with the doctrine of the Sahkhya. The 
three gunas play here the same part as in that 
system (see art. Gunas) ; by their influences the 
soul is enchained (xiv. 5ff.), and the consequences 
of their activity make themselves felt throughout 
the entire life, as is described in detail in Books 
xvii. and xviii. Even the physiological conceptions 
with regard to the inner organs and the senses are 
those of the Sahkhya system (iii. 40, 42, xiii. 5). 
None of these correspondences, however, is of 
such importance for the doctrines of the Gita as 
the fundamental conception of the nature of 
matter, derived from the Sahkhya, which forms 
the basis of the philosophical discussion in Bk. ii. 
Matter, it is true, is in no sense created by God, 
but exists from eternity ; it is, however, subject to 
incessant mutation and change. All its products 
and effects are transitory ; its influences, especially 
those of pleasure and pain, come and go, and they 
do not therefore deserve that man should regulate 
his conduct by them (ii. 14). 

Ovei -against this mutability of all the products 
of matter is set the immutability of the soul. The 
latter, indeed (the soul, the self), resembles matter, 
in so far as both are eternal and indestructible ; 
for that which is, ever has been, and ever will be : 
‘existence cannot be predicated of that which is 
not, nor non-existence of that which is* (ii. 16). 
The main contrast, however, between soul and 
matter consists in this, that the former is never 
subject to change. In reality the soul dwells 
within the body absolutely inactive, 4 neither act- 
ing nor inspiring action’ (v. 13-16), and remains 
unaffected by all the influences and acts of matter. 
This thought is elaborated in choice language in 
the 2nd Bk. of the Bhagavad-Glta. He who knows 
that the soul is the true I, which abandons the 
worn-out bodies and enters into new ones, as a 
man puts off* old clothes and puts on new (ii. 22), 
that the soul can neither be hurt nor destroyed, 
laments not over human suffering and death, i.e. 
over events which affect merely the perishable body. 

All this is pure Sahkhya doctrine. Neverthe- 
less the conception of the spiritual principle in 
the Gita is essentially different from that of the 
Sahkhya system ,* it is decidedly more religious 
than philosophical. According to the Gita as repre- 
senting the belief of the Bhagavatas, the individual 
soul does not lead a separate existence from all eter- 
nity, but it has become severed as a part from the 
Divine soul (xv. 7, cf. also xvi. 18, xvii. 6). Indi- 
vidual souls are therefore of Divine origin. They 
have entered into a union with matter, which is 
incapable of effecting any change in the souls 
themselves, but by which life and consciousness 
have been brought into the universe. It is the 
duty of man to behave in such a way that his 
soul may be able to return again to its origin, to 
God. 

We now come to the practical part of the 
doctrines of the Gita. Here two ways of salvation 
axe contrasted with one another, one of which 
consists in withdrawal from the life of the world, 
and seeking after knowledge, the other in acts con- 
formable to duty and free from desire. Although 


the second way is repeatedly described as superior 
(iii. 8, v. 2, xviii. 7), and, to judge from the whole 
tenor, is to be regarded as the true ethical ideal 
of the poem, the author has nevertheless not 
ventured to reject the wav of salvation by re- 
nunciation of the world, and abstract knowledge. 
The conception that deliverance from the cycle of 
existence was to be won by meditation in complete 
isolation from the world, had been for centuries so 
deeply rooted in all thoughtful circles among the 
Indian peoples that it could no longer be seriously 
assailed. No course remained open but to concede 
a place to the two ways side by side with each 
other, and to teach that both right action and 
the knowledge which implies non-action or abstin- 
ence from works lead to salvation. From the fact 
that in the Gita now one and now the other stand- 
point is adopted, and at times the ideal of quiet- 
ism is placed unreservedly above that of activity 
(vi. 3), all sorts of inconsistencies and ambiguities 
have arisen, which a decided rejection of the 
quietistic standpoint would have avoided. The 
Bhagavad-Glta reconciles the two views by ex- 
plaining that action in fulfilment of duty, which 
is performed without regard to success and without 
any personal interest, ceases to produce fruit, and 
accordingly for the actor does not result in any 
continuance of worldly existence. Action of this 
nature, therefore, as far as consequences are con- 
cerned, is equivalent to the abstinence from action 
of the way of knowledge. 

The knowledge which is to he attained by the 
quietistic way of salvation is described in several 
assages of the Gita, precisely on the lines of the 
ankiiya system (xiii. 23, xiv. 19), as a discrimina- 
tion of soul and matter ; and as a consequence of 
this discrimination release from the necessity of 
re-birth is assured to him who knows, without 
regard to conduct (xiii. 23). This may be looked 
upon as an isolated recognition of the pure S&n- 
khya ideal. In general the view of the Bhagavad- 
Glta is that saving knowledge is not limited to the 
discrimination of soul and matter, hut this dis- 
crimination is to be regarded merely as a condition 
preliminary to the knowledge of God ; it is this 
that first really opens the way to the highest 
salvation. 

The second way of salvation, the unselfish dis- 
charge of duty, is incessantly enjoined in the 
Bhagavad-Glta in the most varied manner. But 
the mere discharge of duty would not lead to the 
goal so long as there is still associated with it any 
expectation of fruit. What commanded must 
be done without passion, with quietness and 
equanimity, with an even regard for every one, 
esteeming indifferently the pleasing or displeasing, 
pleasure or pain, good or evil fortune, with no 
trace of desire or personal interest. If a man acts 
in this frame of mind, without vexing himself with 
regard to transitory material results (ii 14), solely 
according to the precepts of duty and the Divine 
example (iii. 22), leaving to God the outcome of 
all his works, his works are not subject to the 
law of retribution (iv. 22, 23, ix. 27, 28, xviii. 12, 
17). The requirements here laid down necessitate 
the rejection of the Vedic conception of the merit 
of works, and this is expressed in the original Gltfi 
without any limitation. All the ceremonies of the 
Brahmanieal ritual minister, indeed, throughout to 
individual desires, and therefore stand in sharp 
contrast to the ethical ideal of the Gita. 4 Aban- 
don all sacred rites,’ it is said in xviii. 66 ; and 
similarly, in ii. 42-45, unconcealed contempt is ex- 
pressed for the promises of the Veda, which take 
account only of the material world and offer only 
transitory reward (cf. also ix. 20, 21). Indifference 
towards the prescriptions of the Vedic ritual is 
therefore also a preliminary condition for the 
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attainment of salvation (ii. 52, 53). In this require- 
ment, again, pure Sankbya doctrine is assumed, as 
will be plain to every one acquainted with the 
Indian systems of philosophy. 

Whether, however, it is the one or the other w ay 
of salvation that is followed, a hindrance that lies 
in the natural disposition must be overcome. When 
it is said in iii, 3 that ‘ the creatures follow their 
nature, 5 and when in xvi. 1 ff. a distinction is drawn 
between men who are born to a godlike existence 
and those who are bom to the existence of demons, 
this predetermination is to be conceived as an 
effect of previous merit or guilt. Nothing is said 
in the Gita of a real predestination ; rather it is 
apparent that, throughout, moral freedom is taken 
for granted. It is left to man's option whether he 
will contend with the hindrances that lie in the 
path to deliverance or not, whether he will seek to 
reach a lower or the highest goal. On the way 
to the latter, natural ignorance hinders the practice 
of knowledge (v. 15), as natural desire hampers the 
performance of duty, and is man’s real enemy to 
the observance of duty (iii. 37, 43). But unbelief 
also and scepticism are fatal (iv. 40). Moderate 
ascetic {yoga) practices are recommended as aids 
to the successful combating of these hindrances (v. 
27, 28, vi. 10 ff., viii. 10, 12 ff.). Even if a man 
is not successful in mental abstraction, these yoga 
observances are not useless, for such a man will be 
re-born under favourable conditions, and will ultim- 
ately reach the supreme goal (ii. 40, vi. 41 ff ). 

We now come, finally, to the most important 
demand which the Gita makes upon those men who 
stand in need of deliverance. As is well known, the 
poem is the anthem in praise of bhakti , or believing 
and trustful love to God. With unerring certainty 
love to God leads to the goal alike by the way of 
knowledge and by that of unselfish performance 
of duty. The entire poem is full of this thought, 
and it was composed with a view to its exposition. 
From love to God knowledge of God arises (xviii. 
55), and in consequence the believer refers all his 
deeds to God and leaves their results to Him. To 
every one, without distinction of birth or regard 
to his former conduct, bhakti assures deliverance, 
even to evil-doers, women, Vaiiyas, and Sudras 
(ix. 30-32). No transient impulse, however, of love 
is in question; the whole being of man must be 
filled with unchanging love to God. When this is 
the case, a man’s thoughts, even in the hour of 
death, will be directed towards God. Especial im- 
portance is attached to this point in the Gita (viii. 
5, 9, 10, 13), because a man enters into that form of 
existence of which he thinks in the hour of death 
(viii. 6). 

. What, then, are we to conceive to be the condi- 
tion of the soul that has been liberated from 
earthly existence and has attained unto God? 
Unconsciousness, in harmony with the doctrine of 
the S&nkhya-Yoga ? Does the soul, having been 
part of the Divine Soul before its separation from 
it, lose its individuality on its return to its 
origin? No. Deliverance is conceived as the 
state ^ of blissful peace of the soul, whose individ- 
ual life continues in the presence of God. How, 
indeed, on the assumptions of the Sahkhya- Yoga, 
the soul can lead a conscious existence without 
entering into relation with matter the Bhagavad- 
Glta does not explain. Evidently a view is set 
forth here which dates from the most ancient 
period of the BhSgavata religion, and which from 
antiquity has formed a pillar of this faith; in 
spite, therefore, of the subsequent introduction of 
elements from the Sahkhya- Yoga, this doctrine 
maintained its ground against the contrasted 
teaching of the two philosophical systems. A 
confident faith helped to remove the methodical 
difficulties which must have been the result. 


On the whole, however, the religious and philo- 
sophical doctrines of the original Bhagavad-Glta, 
as the above account shows, were clear and defined. 
Their clearness is greatly impaired by the pan- 
theistic redaction. The form of the poem, as it 
has come down to us, is full of internal contradic- 
tions, seeing that in it at one time the personal 
God (Krsna), at another the impersonal world- 
soul (Brahman), is presented as the supreme first 
principle — sometimes the two are also identified; 
and again, at one time conscious continued exist- 
ence in the presence of God is put forward as the 
highest goal of human endeavour, and at another 
absorption into the world-soul. 

It is difficult to determine the period of the com- 
position of the work. We shall not, however, go 
materially wrong if we assign the composition of 
the original Gita to the 2nd cent. B.C., its redaction 
to the 2nd century of our own era. 

In conclusion, a few words must be devoted to the 
question of Buddhist or Christian influence in the 
Bhagavad-Glta. Buddhist influence may perhaps 
be traced in the recommendation of the golden mean 
in Bk. vi. 16, 17 ; and this idea may be supported by 
a reference to the occurrence of the word nirvana 
in the preceding verse. Since, however, the appli- 
cation of the term is not at all limited to the lin- 
guistic usage of Buddhism {brahmanirvania occurs 
four times In the recension of the Gita), and since 
the conception of a wise moderation is explained on 
general human considerations, Buddhist influence 
must be regarded as very doubtful, or may at best 
be due to very distant and indirect sources. 

The question of the influence of Christianity on 
the Gita is more important. Such an influence has 
often been asserted, and as often disputed. In the 
case of the original Bhagavad-Glta, the date, which 
on reliable grounds may be assigned to it, is decisive 
for a negative answer. The historical possibility 
of the author of the redaction being acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity must unquestion- 
ably be admitted; but there are no grounds for 
regarding this view as even probable, much less 
certain. No thought is found in the Gita which may 
not be satisfactorily explained from the rich store- 
house of ideas at the disposal of the Indian peoples, 
or from their characteristic mental disposition. 

Literature.— -The literature of the Bhagavad-Gita is of an 
extent that it is almost impossible to survey. A detailed account 
of the manuscripts, editions, and translations of the Bhag., 
together with the native commentaries and the expositions of 
European scholars, is given by Adolf Holtzmann, Das MaM- 
bharata und seine Teile, vol. ii., 1893, pp. 121-153. No year has 
passed since the appearance of this volume in which there have 
not been issued further Indian contributions to this literature. 
Of older works special mention should be made of the essay of 
W. von Humboldt, Ueber die unter dem JSfamen Bhagavad- 
Gita bekannte Episode des Mahdibh&rata, Berlin, 1826 ; of later 
works, the translations of K. T. Telang, SBE, vol. viii., 2nd 
ecL, Oxford, 1898 ; J. Davies, 3rd ed., London, 1893 ; R. Garbe, 
Leipzig, 1905; *L. Barnett, London, 1905; C. Johnston, N.Y. 
1908. Of. also Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom 2 , 
1875, p. 136 ff.; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, 
p. 389 ff. ; R. W. Frazer, Literary History of India, London, 
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BHAGAVATAS.— SeeBHAKTi-MlRGA,p. 540 b . 

BHAIRAVA. — Bhairava is a name of Siva, 
meaning ‘ fearful.’ Originally it was only an 
epithet of the third member of the Hindu trinity 
in his ‘ fear ’ form. As such the word is found quite 
early, but the worship of Siva under the special 
(separate) form of Bhairava is of recent date. 
Eight, sometimes twelve, forms of this Bhairava- 
Siva are then recognized, those commonly used 
being ‘Bhairava the Black’ and * Bhairava the 
Dog. Sva6va, ‘he that has a dog for his horse, 
is also a frequent designation of Bhairava. He 
has a female consort called Bhairavi. All of 
this side of Bhairava, however, is purely classical, 
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derived from Siva’s epithet. But Bhairava has 
another side, which is indeed the popular modern 
side of his character, having nothing to do with 
the Br&hmanic god. This is derived from the 
village-god, Bhairon, a peasant personification 
of the field-genius, and often confused with the 
Bhumiya form of the earth-god. This Bhairon has 
passed through the usual stages. First a peasant 
godling, then made by the Brahman priests an 
attendant of their god, then representing that 
higher god, and finally, as at present, the only 
form of the god (Siva) recognized by the peasants 
of several communities, chiefly in northern India. 
The chance resemblance of name facilitated the 
identification of the peasant Bhairon with the 
priestly Bhairava, and the attributes of the great 
god were transferred by the worshippers of the 
little god to their own godling. A further identi- 
fication has already begun with the Brahmanic 
hero Bhlm, and he is therefore known as the 1 club- 
god,’ having taken over from Bhlm the weapon 
associated with that hero. At present it is impos- 
sible to distinguish fully the characteristics of the 
Siva form of Bhairava from those of the Bhairon 
form. Other forms of the same name are Bhairoba 
and (in middle India) Vitoba. The worship of 
Bhairava is found In Benares and Bombay, and 
throughout the agricultural districts of northern 
and middle India, as far north as the Pani ab. 
In the north he is revered chiefly as a black aog. 
In middle India his favourite image is that of 
a snake-girded drummer, or simply of a red 
stone. As a village-deity he is worshipped with 
milk offerings, in towns, especially in the north, 
with spirituous liquors ; and his exclusive adherents 
are ignorant peasants in the country and dissolute 
Yogis of the towns. But as an attendant on Siva 
he has a recognized though subordinate place in 
the respectable temples of the great god. 

Literature. — E.T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-lore 
of Northern India , new ed., Lond. 1896. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

BHAKTI-MARGA. — i. Introduction.— Bhakti- 
Mdrga (the bhakti- path) is a general name given to 
those sects of modern Hinduism which lay stress 
on the importance of bhalcti , or devotional faith, as 
a means of salvation, as opposed to the * works-path ’ 
{karma-marga) and the 4 Knowledge-path ’ {jnana - 
marga). The doctrine of bhakti is the foundation 
of modern Yishnuite Hinduism, and is professed by 
at least 150 millions of the inhabitants of India. 
The only other book-religion of modern India, whose 
believers are numerically important, is Saivism. 
The latter is confined mainly to special localities ; 
and even here, not only are there also many 
Vai§navas, but several Saiva sects teach the doc- 
Jbine of bhakti as directed to Siva. The strong- 
hold of Saivism may be taken to be that part of 
India which lies east of the longitude of Benares. 
All India west of that line may be taken, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, as on the whole Yishnuite. 

The word bhakti , with the allied words Bhagavat 
and Bhdgavata , is derived from the Sanskrit root 
bhaj\ meaning, in this case, * to adore.’ Bhakti , 
therefore, has the primary meaning of ‘adoration,’ 
while Bhagavat means ‘the Adorable One,’ and 
Bhdgavata ‘a worshipper of the Adorable One.’ 
As a religious term bhakti is defined * as * an 
affection fixed upon the Lord ’ ; but the word 
‘affection’ (anurakti) itself Is further defined as 
that particular affection {rakti) which arises after 
{ami) a knowledge of the attributes of the Ador- 
able One. 

The best official account of bhakti is contained in the 
Aphorisms of SSgdilya, a work of unknown date, but modern, 
which, with a commentary, was translated by Cowell in 1878. 
After defining bhakti, as above explained, the writer further 

* g&i^ilya, L 2. 


states that it is not knowledge, though it may be the result of 
knowledge. Even those who hat© the Adorable may have 
knowledge of Him. It is not worship, etc. These are merely 
outward acts, and bhakti need not necessarily be present in 
them. It is simply and solely an affection directed to a person, 
and not a belief m a system. There is a promise of immortality 
to him who ‘ abides ' in Him. « Abiding ' means * having bhakti / 
Bhakti is not a wish. A wish is selfish. Affection is unselfish. 
It is not a ‘work,’ and does not depend upon an effort of tfia 
will. The fruit of ‘ works ’ is transient, that of bhakti is eternal 
life. Works, if they are pure, are a means to bhakti. To be 
pure, they must be surrendered to Him, £«., the doer must say, 

‘ Whatever I do, with or without my will, being all surrendered 
to Thee, I do it as impelled by Thee.’ Good actions, done for 
the good results which they produce in a future life, do not 
produce bhakti , hut are bondage. 

Bhakti, if looked upon as ‘faith,’ is not ‘belief.’ That may- 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial works. Not so bhakti. 
Belief is at best merely a subsidiary preliminary to bhakti. We 
have seen that knowledge may produce bhakti. The converse 
is not true. Bhakti is the terminus. We cannot know by 
bhakti , we can only recognize by it— a term which implies 
previous knowledge. 

It is by its signs or ‘fruits' that we know that bhakti is 
thoroughly confirmed. Such fruits are respect and honour 
paid to the Adorable, sorrow for Bin, doubt of every other 
object but the Adorable, celebration of His praise, continuing 
to live for His sake, considering everything as His, regarding 
Him as being in all things, resignation to His will, absence of 
anger, envy, greed, and impure thoughts. 

The highest bhakti may be directed not only to the Adorable 
in His highest form, but also to any of His incarnations, such 
as Kpina, Rama-chandra, and so on. The object of the Ador- 
able in becoming incarnate was pure compassion in its highest 
sense. No earthly compassion is purely disinterested. His 
alone is disinterested. He became incarnate, and descended 
from His high estate, solely to abolish disinterestedly others’ 
woes. 

So far SSudilya. As a religious technical term, bhakti is a 
most difficult word to translate. Probably ‘faith,* in the sense 
of ‘devotional faith,’ and not of mere ‘belief,’ is its best 
representative in English, but unless ‘faith’ is taken in this 
special sense, the word is apt to be misleading, ‘Devotion’ 
gives an idea as incomplete as ‘faith’ ; for, though devotion is a 
necessary element of bhakti, it does not imply the after sense 
which is insisted upon by the teachers of the cult. It is 
devotion arising after the acquirement of belief. In the present 
article, the word ‘faith,’ understood as above, will be employed 
as the equivalent. 

(a) Signification' and Indian origin of the, word 
* bhakti.— The use of the word bhakti as a religious 
technical term is comparatively late in Indian 
literature. This was to be expected, for faith 
requires a personal deity as its object, and for 
many centuries after Yedic times all Indian 
religious literature was confined to one form of 
thought which was incompatible with belief in the 
existence of such a God. This was the pantheistic 
Brahmaism* of the earliest XJpanisaas and of 
works based upon them (see VedAnta). In the 
sense of 4 love directed to God ’ the word appears 
first in Buddhist works of the 4th cent, B.c. ; and 
it was also about the same time quoted in one of 
his rules (IV. iii. 95), with the same meaning, by the 
Sanskrit grammarian P&nini. It is fully estab- 
lished as a religious technical term in the older 
parts of the Bhagavad-Gita [q.v.) } which belong to 
the two centuries immediately preceding our era, 
and was subsequently freely used in all Sanskrit 
literature, both sacred and profane. 

Devotional faith implies not only a personal God, 
but one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense. If, therefore, we 
assume that the word bhakti , as a religious 
technical term, cannot be traced to a period earlier 
than the 4th cent. B.C., it is important to inquire 
how far hack we can trace the feeling which it 
represents. This feeling was very old in India. 
We occasionally come across what it is difficult 
to distinguish from bhakti even in Yedic hymns, 
especially those dedicated to Yanina. But this 
incipient monotheism fell still-born from the 
singers’ Kps, The untaught multitude adhered 
for many centuries to the genial, hearty, polytheistic 
nature-worship of their Yedic ancestors, while the 
Brahmans — in that part of India the sole reposi- 

* This is the convenient name given by Hopkins to the mi- 
systematized Brahmanical teaching of the earliest Upantywla 
before it had developed into the systematized Vedfinta of 
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toriea of the learning of their time— carried their 
speculations into the region of pantheism. The 
origin of the monotheism from which bhalcti sprang 
must he sought elsewhere than among the Brah- 
mans of Northern India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a 
long process, extending over many generations. 
The earlier comers were separated from the later 
ones by differences of custom, religion, and 
language. There were internecine quarrels among 
them, which ultimately resolved themselves into 
one group of tribes establishing itself as the most 
powerful. This group, represented in history by 
the Kuru tribe, had settled in the tract known as 
the MadhyadeSa or * Midland/ and corresponding 
to the country near the modern Delhi and to its 
immediate north. It was the Aryan language 
spoken in the Midland that in later times developed 
into Sanskrit. It was in the Midland that the 
Yedic hymns werecollected and compiled, and it was 
here that the Brahmans consolidated their priestly 
power and gained the social supremacy which sub- 
sequently extended over the whole of India, and 
which they have never lost. All the old religious 
literature which has come down to us had, ii not 
its origin, at least its publishing centre, in the 
Midland. 

(b) Indian monotheism and its probable origin . — 
The word ‘ Midland ’ suggests an ‘ Outland/ also 
inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
the East, South, and West. In those days, besides 
the Brahmans, the Aryans had another leading 
class — that of the Ksatriyas , or warriors. In the 
earlier times these shared with the Brahmans the 
right of sacrifice, which in the Midland was after- 
wards monopolized by the latter. It has long 
been recognized that the Aryans of the Outland 
were not, in later Vedic times, so thoroughly 
subjected to the religious influence of the Brahmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. In the Outland 
the thinkers belonged rather to the Ksatriya class, 
to whose learning and critical acumen witness is 
borne even in contemporary Brahmanical writings. 
It was in the Outland that the old atheistic system 
of philosophy — the Sankhya — took its birth, 
patronized and perhaps founded by Ksatriyas. 
Here, later on, Sakya Sixhha and Mahavira, both 
Ksatriyas, founded respectively the Buddhist and 
the Jam religions ; and here, during the thousand 
years that precede our era, while the Brahmans of 
the Midland were developing their pantheistic 
* Brahmaism/ the leading spirits of the Ksatriyas 
thought out their monotheism. 

Sakya Siriiha and Mahavira were by no means 
the only Ksatriyas of the Outland who were cele- 
brated for their learning. Janaka, the famous 
king of Mithila, was not merely intimately con- 
nected with the origins of the Bhagavata religion, 
but also took a prominent part in philosophical 
discussions with Brahmans or many varying views. 
According to the Bhagavata Burdina (Ill. xxi. 26), 
even Kapila, the founder of the Sahkhya system, 
was descended from a jRafar$i, and was therefore 
a Ksatriya. The Brhaddranyalca Upanisad (IX. 
i. Iff.) and the Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad 
(iv. Iff.) both tell us how Gargya, a Brahman of 
the Outland, was actually taught by the Ksatriya 
Ajatasatru of Ka&u To the east and south of the 
Midland lay the country of the Panchalas. Here 
lived the Ksatriya Jaivali, who, according to the 
Ohhdndogya Upanisad (I. viii. 1 and v. iii.ff.) 
put the Brahmans to silence and taught the 
Brahman Gautama. He even (V. iii. 7) claimed 
that his system of religions thought belonged to 
the Ksatriya class alone. Again, in the same 
work (V. xi.) we find ourselves in another part 
of the Outland, the KaikSya country of the 
western Panjab. Five great theologians come to 


a Brahman with hard questions, which he cannot 
answer. So he sends them on to a Ksatriya 
A6vapati, the king of the land, who solves their 
difficulties. . These Upanisads were all Brahmani- 
cal, and their authors had *no temptation to extol 
the learning of the Ksatriyas. On the contrary 
when they got a chance, they ridiculed it. Thus 
the teaching of an opponent is made short work of 
by the author of the Satapatha Brahmana (viii. 
i. 4, 10), who contemptuously compares it* to ‘the 
words of a Ksatriya/ 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of 
reasoning by which this doctrine of monotheism 
was reached, but to the present writer it appears 
more than probable that it was a development of 
the sun-worship which was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people— the Iranian 
and the Indian. 

AH the legends dealing with the origins of the BhSgavata 
religion are connected in some way or other with the sun. 
According to the MahabMrata (xii. 12983), the Adorable 
Himself taught the religion to the seer Narada, who taught it to, 
amongst others, the sun, who communicated it to mankind. 
The greatest and most worshipped of all the incarnations of the 
Adorable— that of R&ma-chandra — was by human origin a 
descendant of the sun, while Ky^a, the other great incarnation, 
was descended from the moon, and with him the branch of the 
lunar race to which he belonged ceased to exist. Several of the 
legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected 
with the sun. Sugriva, Rama’s ally, had the sun for his father. 
Many legends are told about Draupadi, the wife of the five 
Pai^Qlavas, but in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bhagavatas, the 
Bhakta-mala, only one is thought worthy of mention, and that 
is connected with a miracle performed by K^a with the aid of a 
marvellous cooking-pot given to Draupadi by the sun. Satrajit, 
Kp=n?a’s father-in-law, was a sun-worshipper, and received from 
the sun a jewel that became the subject of many stories. 
One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical 
literature was Yajnavalkya. According to the Vi?v>u Puraqa 
(iii. v. ff.), he refused to obey his preceptor’s command to join 
in worship with people whom he styled ‘miserable and in- 
efficient Brahmans.’ He explained that he acted ‘in’ or ‘for’ 
bhakti (the MSS differ), and rejected so much of the Yajur 
Veda as he had learnt from his teacher- He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and scbis- 
matical Yajur Veda of its own. With this he betook himself to 
the Janaka referred to above, a famous king of the Outland, 
and the legendary father-in-law of Rama-chandra. The Bxhad- 
arav-yaka Upanisad (rat. i.) tells how he discussed religious 
matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed 
with and silenced orthodox Brahmans. According to Bhagavata 
eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes through the sun 
on its way to the Adorable after death. Nimbarka, the earliest 
of the Bhagavata reformers, is traditionally said to have been 
an incarnation of the sun, and to have started his career by 
making the sun stand still. Even at the present day the sun is 
given the title of ‘ Bhagavat ’ by the peasants of Northern India. 
In modern language Bhagavat Surya, the Adorable Sun, 
becomes Suruj Bhagavdn. Finally, in the later stages of the 
Bhagavata religion, the Adorable is identified with Visnu, a 
deity who, in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as a 
sun-god. 

(c) Founder of the monotheistic Bhagavata 
religion. — Under any circumstances, whether this 
monotheism was a development of sun-worship or 
not, the following facts may be taken as accepted 
by most students of the subject : — The founder of 
the religion was one Kr§na (Krishna) V&sudeva, 
a Ksatriya. His fathers name was Yasudeva 
(hence the patronymic of Yasudeva), and his 
mother’s Devaki. He was the pupil of a sage named 
Ghora Angirasa, who taught him * so that he never 
thirsted again/ * He belonged to the Satvata sept 
of the Outland Yadava tribe. In the older parte 
of the Mahabharata he appears in the twofold 
character of a mighty warrior and of a religious 
reformer. He called the object of his worship the 
Bhagavat , or the ‘Adorable/ and his followers 
called themselves Bhagavatas, or ‘Worshippers of 
the Adorable/ The religion was first adopted by 
the people of his own tribe, and gradually spread 
over the greater paTt of the Outland. Before the 
4th cent. B.C., as in the case of the founders of 
many other religions, he was himself given Divine 
honours, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva 
became identified with the Adorable. In its 
original form the religion was strongly mono- 
♦ CKhdndogya upani§adt nr. rvii. 6. 
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theistic. VSsudeva taught that the Supreme 
Being was infinite, eternal, and full of grace, and 
that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual bliss 
near him.* . . 

2 . History of Bhagavata religion.— i. First 
STAGE. — There has always been manifest in India 
a tendency to combine religion with philosophy, 
and, this being fostered by the speculative 
inclinations of the Ksatriya class, it followed that, 
as time went on, and as interest in philosophical 
questions spread amongst the people of India, 
monotheism, as expressed by the Bhagavata 
religion, was given a philosophic basis. The 
pantheistic Brahmaism of the Midland was 
altogether opposed to this monotheism, and the 
Bhagavatas naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which had sprung up in the freer 
atmosphere of the less Brahmanized Outland. 
There were two of these systems— the ancient 
Sahkhyaf (g.v.) and its daughter, the Yoga (g.v.). 
These two systems influenced not only Bhagavatism, 
but also two other important religions founded by 
Ksatriyas — Buddhism and J ainism. 

The Sankhya system is based on pure atheism. 
It categorically denies the existence of any 
Supreme God. Moreover, it does not concern 
itself with ethics. The Bhagavata religion, on the 
other hand, had a God, and from the first was 
strongly ethical in character. The bridge between 
those two opposing conceptions was afforded by 
the Yoga phxlosopny. The belief in the power 


the Yoga philosophy. The belief m the power 
acquired by the practice of yoga, or concentration, 
a kind of shamanism, had existed in India for 
centuries, and this became a branch of philosophy 
when the acquired power was intended to be 
utilized for the obtaining of the knowledge 
demanded by Sankhya. The Yoga teaching in- 
culcates morality, and the ethical tendency of 
Bhagavatism led it to ally itself with this develop- 
ment of Sankhya rather than with the parent 
system. . 

A system of philosophy, as distinct from a 
religion, is a matter for the learned alone, and the 
doctors of the Yoga system readily accepted an 
alliance with a religion, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas, which brought the popular beliefs to 
their side. They paid a price for it. They added 
a God to the Sankhya system, and Yoga became 
theistic. The God whom they accepted had 
nothing to do with their philosophy. The idea 
was added on from outside without organically 
affecting it. On the other hand, the philosophy 
supplied the Bhagavatas with a number of technical 
terms, not the least important of which was the 
word yoga itself. With them the word gradually 
changed its meaning from ‘concentration of 
thought 9 to ‘ devotion to God/ It thus approached 
the meaning of bhakti , but did not include the idea 
of love, which is an essential part of the signifi- 
cation connoted by that word. We shall see that 
in later times the word yoga received still further 
development. Another technical term which the 
Bhagavatas borrowed from Sahkhya-Yoga was a 
frequently used title for ‘God/ viz. Purusa, or 
the ‘ Male/ This was the word employed by the 
Sankhyas for the human soul. According to the 
Yoga system, the shadowy God which it adopted 
was merely a particular soul possessed of supreme 
knowledge and power. To Him was given the 
title of the Purusa /car* ££oxfy> and this name was 
* In the above, and in what follows, the present writer has 
freely utilized the researches of Prof* Bhandarkar and of Prof. 
Qarbe, whose conclusions have been amply borne out by his own 
inquiries. It must, however, be explained that some Sanskrit 
scholars are not prepared to accept these statements in their 
entirety. It may be noted that Bhagavatas are often called 
« Pahcharatras.’ This is, properly speaking, the name of one of 
the sects into which the religion was divided. . 

f The present writer is unable to follow Prof, Deussen m his 
theory that S&hkhya is a development of Yedantism. 


adopted by the Bhagavatas as an alternative name 
for the Adorable. As time went on, other names 
were also applied to Him, such as Narayana, a 
patronymic from Nara , the Primal Male, and, as 
already explained, Yasudeva. These bring us 
down to the end of the first stage of the develop- 
ment of the Bhagavata religion, which we may 
roughly fix as coinciding with the conclusion of 
the 4th cent. B.C. 

ii. Second stage.— { a) Its absorption by 
Brahmaism. — The second stage is marked by the 
capture and absorption of Bhagavatism by the 
Brahmaism of the Midland. It is most probable 
that the immediate cause of this fusion was, as 
Prof. Garbe suggests, the life and death struggle 
between the Brahmans and the adherents of the 
other great religion of the Outland, Buddhism. 
With Buddhism the Bhagavatas had nothing in 
common. In Brahmaism there was at least a 
shadowy Pantheos. The Brahmans were thus 
enabled to win over the Bhagavatas to their side 
in the contest, but, like the teachers of Yoga, had 
to pay a price for the alliance. That price was, 
first, the identification of the Adorable with an 
ancient Yedic sun-god, Visnu (Vishnu), still a 
popular object of worship among the polytheistic 
lower classes of the Midland ; and, secondly, the 
confession of the religious orthodoxy of the 
Ksatriya monotheism. The process was an easy 
one. Legends were discovered of Brahmans who 
performed Ksatriya functions, of Ksatriya families 
that became Brahmans, and even of the great 
Bhagavata teacher, Janaka, becoming a Brahman. 
It became convenient to remember that Mann, 
the great lawgiver, was a Ksatriya, and Mann 
himself is made by his commentator to say that 
even a Brahman can in certain circumstances goto 
a Ksatriya teacher.* Finally, the Midland had 
one incarnation of Vi?nu, Para6u-R&ma, a Brah- 
man by birth, who had become incarnate merely 
for the destrnction of Ksatriyas. In conse- 
quence of the alliance with the Bhagavatas, the 
Brahmans had now to confess that this hero 
was ultimately defeated by the first K§atriya 
incarnation, that of Rama-chandra. In the official 
Brahman account ( Rdmayana , I. Ixxv. ff.) the 
unpleasant fact is slurred over, but it is neverthe- 
less fully admitted. 

The incorporation was, in short, carried out m 
exactly the same way as that in which we see 
Brahmaism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. The process is going on now before onr eyes. 
Local or aboriginal deities are discovered to be 
identical with Siva or some other member of the 
Brahmanical pantheon, and the distinction of caste 


Ksatriya class, the aboriginal customs and 
beliefs are at first left untouched, and in a couple 
of generations no more ardent supporters of the 
claims of the Brahmanical priesthood are to be 
found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. In much the same way the Bhagavatas 
became a sect of Brahmaized anti-Brahmaists. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts 
of the celebrated Bhagavad-Gitd, (which see). 
All the noblest ethical sentiments found herein are 
clearly of Bhagavata origin. In it the deified 
Yasudeva is fully identified with Vi§nu, but not 
yet with the Brahmaist Pantheos ; and Kr§na, 
the personal name of Yasudeva the Ksatriya, is 
also given admission to the circle of Brahmanical 
gods as an incarnation of the same deity. ^ 

As time went on, that occurred which history hm 

* See, for instance, Mah&bharata,xiu. 2914, 

Br&hjnana, xi. 6. 2, 10 (tato brahmd Janaka fM), rw* 
PwmSTw. k 5 ; SomeUra on Mvmffhsa MUra, x. m. S; 
Matsya Pur&fya, cxxxii. 116 ; Manu, ii. 241. 
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many times since repeated, and Bhagavatism fell 
mare and more under the sway of the Brahmans. 
We see this earliest in the later parts of the 
Bhagavad- Gita, which belong to the first two 
centuries after our era. In Northern India, where 
the influence of the Midland was strongest, the 
Bhagavatas even admitted the truth of Brahmaism, 
and identified the Pantheos with the Adorable, 
although they never made pantheism a vital part 
of their religion. It never worked itself into the 
texture of their doctrines, but was added to their 
belief as loosely as their own monotheism had been 
added to the Yoga philosophy. In the later 
Bhagavata scriptures it is proclaimed and 
recognized, or silently ignored, according to the 
passing mood of the writer. At times we come 
across a misty divinity, personal and gracious it 
is true, yet of whom they can say in Brah- 
maist language that He is the great ‘Who? 
and regarding whom they can only postulate that 
He is neither being nor not-being.f At another 
time, within the same work, the Deity is re- 
presented as possessing form and substance. At 
one time He is said never to have been seen by 
mortal eye, and at another time He reveals Him- 
self in bodily form to some favoured saint. The 
text-books of this Brahmaized Bhagavatism are 
the latter part of the twelfth book of the Maha- 
bharata , known as the Ndrayaniya , and the famous 
Bhagavata Pur ana. X 

(b) Worship of incarnations . — This alliance with 
Brahmaism had one general effect. It removed 
the Adorable farther from His adorers. He 
became less definite, and we can well believe that 
even in those days true believers began the cry 
which has become the creed of a sect in later years, 
‘See ye the Unseeable’ (see AlakhnamIs). 
Bhagavatism thus began to fail to supply the 
craving felt in every human heart for a personal 
object of adoration, and the need was met by a 
development of the theory of incarnations. The 
Adorable was represented as becoming incarnate 
in various forms, on various occasions, and for 
various purposes. To these incarnations, instead 
of to the Adorable Himself, the bhakti of the 
Bh&gavatas now became directed. 

The idea of a god becoming incarnate is very old 
in India (see art. Incarnation). We find legends 
on the subject in Vedic literature. Here, some- 
times one god, sometimes another — Brahma, Vi§nu, 
or Indra— -becomes incarnate to save the gods or to 
conquer the world. By the time that Bhagavatism 
was received into the Brahmanieal fold, these 
legends had become detached from other gods, and 
all centred round the person of the popular sun- 
god Visnu. He it now was who, perhaps as a relic of 
totem-worship, became incarnate as the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, and 
80 on - Then heroes, first semi-Divine and next 
wholly human, were added to the list, such as 
Rama-chandra^ Krsna, or even the Buddha. The 
list of incarnations, or ‘descents’ {avatar a), drawn 
up by Brahmanieal orthodoxy contained ten 
instances ; and two of these, that of the Ksatriya 
Rama-chandra, and that of the Ksatriya Krsna, 
were late additions, almost certainly added to the 
list m obedience to Bhagavata susceptibilities, just 
as the name of the Buddha may have been added 
wea, k-kneed Buddhists into the Brahmani- 
cal fold. We have already seen how the Krsna of 
the incarnation bore the personal name of "Krsna 
V&sudeva. Rama-chandra, ‘ the glory of the Solar 
Race,’ was also a famous Ksatriya hero of the 
(Jutland, and was son-in-law of the Janaka pre- 
*Ka (N&radiya BhaJcti-mtras , i 2). 
t MaMbhdrata, xii. 13190. 

tThe Bhagavata Puraria is a very late work, and perhaps 
should preferably be classed with post-reformation literature. 

®ee below. 


viously mentioned. To the Bhagavatas, Rama- 
chandra and Kr§na were naturally the favourite in- 
carnations, but in their later books the list became 
much extended, the Adorable being represented as 
becoming incarnate no less than twenty-four times 
These incarnations became the direct object of 
worship. As Tulasl-dasa said to one of those who 
called upon men to * see the Unseeable,’ ‘ Why dost 
thou endeavour to see the Unseeable ? Pray thou 
to Rama, and all at once is seen.’ 

(c) Worship of the &&&&*.— About this period 
there also arose the idea of the Sakti , or energic 
power, of a divinity as a separate personality. 
The worship of the energic nower became a 
prominent feature in the cult of Siva, but it is also 
found among the Bhagavatas. Among them, as 
Visnu has been identified with the Adorable, so’ his 
spouse Laksml is looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic power. She is one with Him, and yet 
distinct from Him, ‘neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance.’ So entirely is 
she looked upon as one with Him that the text- 
books are deliberately silent about her; for, say 
they, ‘ She has done all that He has done, and when 
we tell of Him we tell of Her.’ And yet, on the 
other hand, she also appears as the active agent in 
spreading abroad the true faith, which she learnt 
from Him. The Bhagavata monotheistic deity 
has therefore become a Trinity in Unity, consisting 
of the Supreme, His incarnations, and His energic 
power. The resemblance to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is marked, more especially when we 
remember that, among the Syrian Christians, the 
Holy Ghost was declared to be a woman, and was 
identified with the Virgin Mary. It is quite 
possible that the Bhagavata trinitarian doctrine 
developed under early Christian influence (see 
below). 

{d) Relation of Bhagavatism to popular polytheism. 
— Side by side with this Bhagavata monotheism 
there had always been the polytheism of the lower 
orders, with its great gods, Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva, and its millions of godlings. Bhagavatism 
did not require any denial of these from its 
converts. We have seen that it had identified 
Visnu with the Adorable Himself. Brahma was 
relegated to a lower place. We shall see later that 
he was looked upon as a finite being, created by 
the Adorable to superintend the general carrying 
out of His orders. The dread god Siva or Rudra, 
appeased only by bloody sacrifices, could not be so 
disposed of. Elis worshippers were very many, 
especially in the Outland, where, in early times, 
under the name of P&&upatas, thev, like the 
Bhagavatas, had been strongly influenced by 
Sankhya-Yoga. The 344th section of the 12th 
book of the MahabMrata contains an interesting 
legend of a terrible fight between Rudra and the 
Adorable. Brahma intervenes and pacifies Rudra, 
who acknowledges the Adorable’s superiority. 
Then the Adorable says to Rudra (13293), ‘ He who 
knows Me, knows Thee. He that follows Thee, 
follows Me. There is no difference between Us 
two.’ According to another legend preserved in 
the 343rd section of the same book, towards the 
end of a cycle of time the Adorable becomes 
subject to wrath (at the wickedness of the world), 
and therefore Rudra is bom from his forehead. 
The sum, of all this is that the Bhagavatas 
accepted Siva as a form of the Adorable, and thus 
in legends we find the most pious Bhagavatas, 
such as, for instance, Chandrahasa, performing 
their morning devotions to the Adorable Himself, 
and continuing them in a temple devoted to Rudra 
or his bloodthirsty spouse Durga. The numerous 
other gods of Hindu polytheism were easily 
disposed of. They were classed as merely sub- 
ordinate creatures of the Adorable, given special 
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powers or functions in order to carry out His 
will. 

All this time the Bhagavatas, while they were 
estopped from denying the truth of Brahmaist 
pantheism, were still nominally professors of 
S&nkhya-Yoga. The result was a series of attempts 
to unite the opposing lines of thought — one an un- 
systematized pantheism founded on the idea that 
everything is part of the One, the other a system- 
atized dualism based on the essential difference 
between matter and spirit. The first endeavours 
are to be found in the latest parts of the Bhagavad - 
Gita . Attempt after attempt, given forth under 
the authority of highly honoured names, such as 
that of the Sankhya teacher Pancha&kha, of the 
learned Bhagavata king Janaka, or of a female 
ascetic named Sulabha, appears in the twelfth 
book of the Mahdbharata, and these finally settled 
down into the form in which we find them in the 
third book (section xxiv ff.) of the Bhagavata 
Purana . It is impossible to consider this result 
as a system of philosophy. The two opposing lines 
of thought, each intelligible in itself, could no more 
combine than oil and water, and this so-called 
* Pauranik Sankhya 5 can be described only as a 
medley* of unrelated and mutually contradictory 
conceptions.* It has nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the pious and more uncritical 
minds of India, and has to be reckoned with in 
dealing with the religious history of that country. 
Its influence is most strikingly manifest in the 
change that it has brought about in the meaning 
of the word yoga . We have already seen that the 
meaning had changed from * concentration of 
thought’ to ‘devotion.’ Even in the Bhagavad - 
Gita this term became subdivided into karma - 
yoga , or the disinterested practice of duty, and 
jnana-yoga, the purely theoretical side of religion. 
Later on, under the influence of the ‘Pauranik 
Sankhya,’ we meet three kinds of yoga . Karma- 
yoga is now no longer the disinterested practice of 
morality, but has become attendance to religious 
ceremonial obligations. These give purification, 
and lead to jhdna-yoga, which is now the concen- 
tration of tne mind on the Adorable, and this 
finally to bhakti-yoga , in which the devotee is full 
of nothing but faith, and sees nothing but the 
Deity, t 

This brings us down to the end of the millen- 
nium after our era. In the early part of the 9th 
cent. A.D. the celebrated pantheistic philosopher 
Sankara gave system to the ancient Brahmaism 
of the Midland, and created the Vedanta {q.v.) 
philosophy. His system, far more rigid than the 
Brahmaism on which it was founded, compelled 
him vigorously to attack the Bhagavata mono- 
theism, hitherto grudgingly recognized as orthodox. 
His assaults resulted in the Bhagavatas not only 
assuming a position of defence, but also taking 
up two differing lines of counter-attack. On one 
line they remained faithful to the old alliance 
with Brahmaism, and contented themselves with 
combating Sankara’s arguments only so far as 
they were incompatible with their interpretation 
of Brahmaist teaching. On the other line, the 
alliance with Brahmaism was finally broken, and 
a return was made to the old Sankhya- Yoga 
doctrines which had been abandoned, or partly 
abandoned, in favour of Brahmaism. The dispute 
culminated in the 12th cent., the leading re- 
presentatives of the two lines of counter-attack 
being respectively Ramanuja and Madhva, both 
inhabitants of Southern India. 

iii. Third Stage. Tenets.— 'W ith the appear- 

*So also Garbe, Sdhlchya-Philosophie, 52 ff. The Bhagavata 
Purdya probably belongs to the 13th cent. a.d. 

t So Narayapa Parivral in the Artha-panchaka, quoted by 
Bhandarkar, Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts . . , during the 
year I880~8b f p. 68. 


ance of these two great reformers commences the 
third stage in the development of the Bhagavata 
religion— the modem Bhakti-mtirga. It will here, 
therefore, be convenient to consider the tenets of the 
Bhagavatas as they were fixed by the reformers 
at the commencement of this third stage of their 
development. Our materials are (1) the Bhagamd- 
Gitdy (2) the Ndrdyaniya section of the twelfth book 
of the Mahdbhdrata , and (3) the Bhagavata Purana, 
as the old authorized scriptures, and the Bhakta - 
mala and numerous other works founded on it, as 
what might be called the ‘New Testament’ of the 
Bhagavata religion. An account of the pre- 
reformation doctrines will be found in the article 
Bhagavad-GIta. 

(1) Monotheism and a God of grace . — There is 
one and only one God, named the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable ; Nar&yana, the Son of the Male ; Puru§a, 
the Male ; or Vasudeva. He exists from eternity 
to eternity. He is therefore defined as « the End- 
less’ ( ananta ), ‘the Imperishable* ( achyuta ), and 
‘ the Indestructible’ {avm&Hn). He is tne Creator 
of all things out of matter, to which is given the 
Sankhya- Yoga name of prakrti, pradhdna, or 
‘the indiscrete’ ( avyaktd ). The original belief 
about matter seems to have been that He created 
it out of nothing, but in the mixed philosophy of 
the sect we sometimes come across statements 
agreeing with the dualistic Sankhya- Yoga theory 
that prakrti has existed independently from all 
eternity. From God issue all souls ( jiva ), which 
henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals 
and are indestructible. He has created BrahmS, 
Siva, and the countless subordinate deities to cany 
out His orders in creating and ruling the world, 
and to promulgate the true religion. He generally 
leaves the burden of ruling the world upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to 
time in His infinite grace {prasada ) # He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin or 
His followers from trouble. The greatest and 
most perfect of these incarnations (avatdra) are 
those of Rama-chandra and Krsna ; but there have 
been twenty-three in all, and one is yet to come. 
India thus owes the idea of a God of Grace — of the 
Fatherhood of God— to the Bhagavatas . 

(2) Process of creation. — The principles accord- 
ing to which creation is held to have developed 
resemble those of Sankhya-Yoga(see Sankhya), 
but, owing to the assumed necessity of connecting 
the immaterial Vasudeva with the material world, 
are more complicated. The Adorable, who in this 
connexion is usually called Vasudeva, is represented 
as passing in succession through three vyuhas, or 
phases of conditioned spirit. Vasudeva first 
produces from himself prakrti , the indiscrete 
primal matter of the Sankhyas, and at the same 
time passes into the phase of conditioned spirit 
known as samkarsana. From the association of 
samkarsana with prakrti there springs manas, 
corresponding to the Sankhya buddhi, or the 
intellectual faculty, and at the same time 
samkarsana passes into the phase of conditioned 
spirit known as pradyumna . From the association 
of pradyumna with manas springs the Sankhya 
ahamkara , or consciousness, while pradyumna 
passes into a tertiary phase of conditioned, spirit 
Known as aniruddha. From ahamkara and 
anvruddha spring the Sankhya mahdbhutas, or 
grosser elements, with their respective qualities, 
and also the deity Brahma, who from the elements 
fashions the earth and all that it contains.+ 

(3) Bhakti and salvation. — Bhakti directed 
towards the Adorable is the only means of 
salvation. It must be directed to Him or to one 

* The doctrine of prasada, or grace, has formed an essential 
part of the Bhagavata religion so far back as literature takes us. 

t For further details see Colebrooke, Essays, 1. 437 ff., and 
Barnett’s translation of the Bhagavad-QUd, p. 48 ff. 
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of His incarnations, and to no other. The religion 
in this respect is strictly monotheistic. This is 
partly hidden by our translation of the word deva 
by * God/ By a Bhagavata, the word deva is used 
with exactly the same meaning as the Hebrew 
word ’elohim. The latter sometimes signifies the 
Supreme God and sometimes His ministering 
spirits. In our versions of the OT the distinction 
is shown by translation, hut this is not done by 
English writers on Indian religion, who always 
translate deva hv ‘ God/ The word deva is applied 
not only to the Adorable, but also to His minister- 
ing spirits, Brahma, and so on. These subordinate 
devas may, it is true, be the objects of worship, 
but this is SovXela ('veneration 5 ), not Xarpda 
('adoration 5 ), which latter is reserved for the 
Adorable alone. The Bhagavata scriptures over 
and over again insist that the true believer must 
be a Unitarian monotheist — an eJcdntin . 

(4) Works and salvation. — The question then 
arises as to how far works (karma) are necessary 
for salvation. This has been as much discussed in 
India as in Europe. The Bhagavatas solve the 
problem by stating that works act only indirectly. 
Every work, good or bad, has its result, or, as 
they say, its fruit [phala). A good work, done for 
the sake of its fruits, may result in giving the 
soul a life of felicity in some other world, but this 
felicity will be merely temporary. As soon as the 
fruits have worked themselves out, the soul returns 
to this world, and to the weary round of birth 
and re-birth. But if a work is niskdma, or dis- 
interested, i.e ., is not performed for the sake of its 
fruits, but is simply dedicated to the Adorable and 
laid before His feet, He accepts it and confers His 
immortal nature upon its fruits. Then the Ador- 
able Himself enters the heart of the doer and be- 
gets therein the virtue of bhakti, and it is this 
bhakti that finally gives eternal salvation. India 
thus owes the preservation of the doctrine of Faith 
to the Bhagavatas . 

(5) ^ Immortality of the soul. — We have seen that 
the individual soul was considered to be a part 
{aihSa) of the Adorable, emitted by Him to a 
separate conscious existence. Once so emitted, 
it exists for ever as a separate conscious entity. 
Agreeably to the universal Indian belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the soul is chained to 
its round of births and re-births until it is saved by 
bhakti. A soul, like those of certain Divine beings, 
may be saved from the first, and is then known 
as nitya-mukta , ‘saved from eternity/ but the 
ordinary human souls are not of this nature, and 
are classed under four heads. These are [a) 
baddha, those who are ‘ tied 5 to things of this life, 
and who are not in the way of salvation; [b) 
mumuksu, those in whom there has been awakened 
a consciousness of the want of salvation, and who 
‘desire it/ but are not yet fit for it (we should 
call these ‘awakened sinners 5 ); (c) kevala, or bhakta , 
the pure in heart, who are ‘only devoted 5 to the 
Adorable, and who are thus on the way of salvation 
through possessing bhakti ; and [d) mukta , the 
‘ released/ or saved. These last enjoy a perpetual, 
conscious, independent existence at the feet of the 
Adorable [Bhagavat-pada). Their only jov is 
serving and waiting upon Him ( kaimkdrya ). They 
do not become Him, but become ‘ like Him 5 and 
remain in everlasting bliss. India thus owes to 
the Bhagavatas the belief in the Immortality of the 
Soul . 

(6) Eschatology.— When the soul, thus saved, 
leaves its earthly body, it first enters the sun as 
the door.* There its subtle body (Uhga4arwa) 
is consumed and it becomes an atomic entity 
( paramdnubhuta ). Thence it enters the God, first 
in the phase of aniruddha, then in that of prad- 

* MahObhdrata, xii. 13383 ff. 


yumna , then in that of samkarsana , and finally 
the Supreme Adorable, who, by a confusion with 
Brahmaism in the passage now quoted from, is 
called ‘The Supreme Seif . 5 As in the rest of 
their philosophy, there is in their eschatology 
little that is clear and consistent. Brahmaism 
and Sankhya-Yoga are inextricably mixed up, but 
the continued separate existence of the soul after 
it has reached the Adorable is certainly a tenet 
that is held through all their self-contradictory 
mysticism. 

(7) Sin . — The root idea of sin is anything which 
is incompatible with bhakti . Every sin is a work 
(karma) and necessarily hears its fruit, just as much 
as any good work. Sins are classed as involuntary 
( ajhata ) and wilful (jfLdta). An involuntary sin 
can be expiated by ceremonial acts. These 
expiatory works, provided they are disinterested, 
i.e., not performed merely as counterbalances to the 
involuntary sins, reach the Adorable and give the 
everlasting fruit. As for wilful sins, when a man 
is devoted to disinterested works, or is in the way 
of bhakti , he does not usually commit such ; and if 
perchance he do, then the Adorable, who is the 
Lord of good works, Himself forgives the sin of 
the evil works. A favourite comparison is with a 
paid workman and a slave horn m the house. If 
a paid workman [i.e. a doer of interested works) 
does any damage, he has to make it good to his 
employer; hut if damage is done by a faithful 
slave, who works not for reward but for love [i.e. 
the doer of disinterested works), the master bears 
the loss, and none of it falls upon the slave.* 

The above doctrines represent the stage to which 
the Bhagavata religion had developed by the 15th 
cent, of our era; but they have remained un- 
changed, as the doctrines of the Bhakti-marga , to 
the present day. In their main principles they 
are the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Gitd and of 
the Nardyaniya, which are, of course, much 
older. 

3 . The four churches of the reformation.— Since 
the revival of Bhagavatism in the 12th and follow- 
ing centuries, the Bhakti-mdrga has been divided 
into four Sampradayas , or churches, viz. the 
Sri-sampraddya founded by Ramanuja, the 
Brahma-sampradaya founded by Madhya, the 
Budra-sampraddya founded by Vi$nusyamin,_ and 
the Sanakadi-sampraddya founded by Nimbaditya. 

( 1 ) Attitude of each to the Vedanta. — The 
essential differences between these churches consist 
in the attitude which they assume towards the 
Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. It is specially 
stated by Bhagavata writers + that they form 
really one church, and that the differences axe 
only apparent. Further, each church has become 
divided into sects, but none of these is opposed to 
its mother-church. It has been given a name and 
a separate recognition only on account of the 
preferences [ruchi) of particular teachers in laying 
emphasis on particular points. 

The Vedanta_ doctrine is fully described else- 
where (see Vedanta), and here it will be sufficient 
to devote a few lines to the discussion of the 
particular points objected to by the _ Bhagavata 
reformers. Being purely monistic, it is generally 
known as the advaita-mata, or doctrine of non- 
duality. Its professors claim to be smdrtas, i.e., 
‘ holders to tradition/ or ‘ orthodox . 5 The Bhaga- 
vatas allow them the title and condemn the tradi- 
tion. An essential part of its teaching is the 
doctrine, usually stated to be an invention of 
Sankara himself, of mayd, or illusion. _ To this the 
Bhagavatas raise the strongest objection, and 
one of their commonest nicknames for a follower 
of Sankara is that of maya-vadin, or declarer of 

* * Bhakta-kalpadruma/ in JJtAS, 1808, p. 847. 

t *,g. by Hari&handra in the Vaiwava-mrvasva. 
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illusion. Sankara’s Supreme Deity (Brahma*) is 
an absolutely impersonal, quality-less being who 
can obtain an unreal existence only by association 
with maya, The soul is really a part of Br&hma 
individualized by association with maya. When 
released from maya, the soul is again merged in 
Brfihma and loses its identity. 

All Bhfigavatas agree in rejecting the entire 
doctrine of maya, with all its consequences. The 
Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat, is personal by 
nature. The soul, as already said, is also personal 
and individual by nature, and, once emitted, lives 
for ever. It is never merged in the Bhagavat. 

The Srl-saihpradfiya is the most important 
Bhagavat a church which, while rejecting Sankara’s 
Vedantism, remains faithful to the alliance with 
the old Brahmaism. The Bhagavat, identified 
with the Pantheos or Brahma of the Upanisads, is 
a Pantheos, but a personal Pantheos in whom 
everything that is exists, and who is endowed with 
every imaginable auspicious quality. Matter and 
soul alike proceed from Him, and He pervades all 
things as their antarydmin , or Inward Restrainer. 
The doctrine of this church is therefore also 
monism, but, to distinguish it from Sankara’s, it is 
called a vtiistadvaita-mata , or doctrine of qualified 
non-duality. The teaching of this sect is said to 
have been communicated by the Adorable to His 

S ouse, or energic power, LaksmI, also called Sri. 

ence the name ol the Saiiipradaya. She taught 
a demi-god named Visvak-sena, who taught Satha- 
kdpa, and eighth in descent from the last named, 
in succession of master and pupil, came Ramanuja, 
who flourished in the 12th cent. A.D. -For further 
particulars see RImanuja. 

Madhva’s Brahma-saihpradaya represents the 
other line of defence of the Bhfigavata religion. 
He broke the alliance with Brahmaism and 
returned to the old dualism of Sankhya-Yoga. 
His teaching is therefore said to be a dvaita-mata> 
or doctrine of duality. The sect describes Sankara’s 
Vedanta as disguised Buddhism, and lays particular 
stress on the five eternal distinctions, viz. {a) 
between God and the soul, (5) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, {d) between 
one soul and another, and {&) between one particle 
of matter and another. Although in other respects 
preaching the ordinary Bhfigavata doctrines, 
Madhva prefers to call the Supreme 4 Visnu,’ rather 
than ‘ Vasudeva’ or ‘Bhagavat.’ His followers 
call themselves Madhvas or Madhvacharls {q.v.), 
and claim to have received the doctrine originally 
from Brahma, sixth in descent from whom, in 
succession of teacher and pupil, came Madhva. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. As may be 
expected, the rupture with Brahmaism brought 
pon them vigorous attacks from the followers of 
ankara, and in one work, entitled the Pasanda- 
chapetikd, or ‘ Slap in the Face of Heretics,’ they 
are all, as a body, genially consigned to the utmost 
torments of hell. 

The Rudra-saxhpradfiya is the most modem of all 
the sects. Vi§nusvfimin lived in the early part of 
the 15th cent. ;* but his followers, in order to give 
the authority of age to his opinions, state that he 
had previously existed some 4500 years earlier, and 
that it was then that the doctrines were first 
promulgated by him. They were originally 
communicated by the Adorable to Rudra, or Siva, 
who passed them on to mankind, Visnusvamin 
being fifteenth in descent from him in the line of 
teacher and pupil. His family belonged to the 
south of India, and his converts were mostly made 
in GujrSt. One of his pupils, Lak§mana Bhatta, 
* Care should be taken to distinguish between Brihma (or 
Brfihman) (neut.) the impersonal Pantheos of the Upanifads 
and Safikara, and Brahma (or Brahmin) (masc.) the personal 
igember of the well-known Hindu triad (Brahmi, Vifiju* and 


migrated to N orthem India, where his son Vallabha 
(or Vallabhfichfirya) became an energetic apostle 
of the church which is now usually called after his 
name, his disciples being known as Vallabhfi.ch8.ris 
iq*v.). The doctrines of this church are known 
as Suddhddvaita-mata, or doctrine of pure non- 
duality. According to them, the Adorable has 
three attributes, viz. sat , ‘existence,’ chit, ‘con- 
sciousness,’ and dnanda, , ‘bliss.* The soul is the 
Adorable with the attribute of bliss suppressed 
( antarhita ), and inanimate matter is the Adorable 
with the attributes of consciousness and bliss sup- 
pressed. _ When the soul is ‘ released,’ it regains 
the attribute of bliss, and thus becomes for ever 
identical in nature with the Adorable. 

The Sanakfidi-sarhpradfiya (see Nimavats), 
founded by Nimbarka or Nimbfiditya, is certainly 
the oldest of the Bhfigavata churches.* Its 
founder is said to have been an incarnation of the 
sun. The Adorable in His incarnation as a swan 
(i hamsa ) taught Sanaka and his brethren, the mind- 
born sons of Brahma, who taught Nfirada, who 
taught Nimbfirka. The doctrine of this church is 
called dvaitddvaita-mata, or doctrine of dualistic 
non -duality. While admitting that the soul and 
matter are distinct from the Adorable, it holds 
that they are nevertheless intimately connected 
with Him, as its coils are connected with a 
serpent, or as its waves are with water. The 
Adorable is incomprehensible, but is manifest in 
the book of Nature, in which the natural objects 
form the letters constituting the words. The 
letters may be in different alphabets although 
the sounds are the same, and nence the actual 
facts of the incarnations, or the truth or false- 
hood of the accounts concerning them, are of 
small importance, so long as we read the Divine 
love that lies behind them. The church has 
suffered much from persecution. It is said to have 
been extirpated by the Jains and to have been 
resuscitated by a certain Nivfisa.f 

(2) Clerical and lay life . — The members of each 
of these four Bhfigavata churches are divided into 
two classes, which we may conveniently call 
‘ clerical ’ and ‘ lay.’ The latter includes the great 
mass of the believers, who look to the former for 
religious guidance. The status of the clerical class 
varies according to sect. Usually these teachers 
are unmarried, leading, or professing to lead, an 
ascetic life ; but sometimes, as for instance in the 
case of most sects of the Rudra-saihpradfiya, the 
clergy are encouraged to marry, and to live in the 
world as men of business and family. The ascetic 
clergy ( bairdgis [g.v.]} mostly lead a wandering 
existence, singly or in bodies, subsisting on such 
alms as they can collect. When old or infirm, they 
settle down in one of the numerous maths , or 
monasteries, scattered all over India. These monas- 
teries also serve as rallying points for the travelling 
brethren, where any of them can find food and 
shelter for a reasonable time. Each is governed 
by a Mahant , or Superior, and is usually endowed 
with property which is under his management. 

(3) Subsequent history of each church, — The 
slight philosophical details which differentiate the 
churches having been discussed, it will now be 
convenient to consider the development of each 
during the past seven centuries. 

(<x) $ri-sa7hpraddya.~Jlzmmu]a.> who is said by his followers 
to have been an incarnation of Se$a, the serpent of eternity, 
belonged to Southern India, and studied and lived the best 
part of his life at Conieeveram near Madras. Although teaching 
the theoretical equality of all castes, the teachers and leaders 
of his church were invariably Brahmans, and persons of low 
caste were not even admitted as disciples. The mother-church 
has always been strongest in Southern India, where it took Its 
birth, and where it has still numerous monasteries. It has 

* The dvaitddvaUa-mata is referred to in the PrabMhu- 
chandrodaya, a work dating from the end of the llfch cent Ala 

f Hariichandra, Vaiwava-sarvasva. 
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never been very popular in Northern India. Ramanuja laid 
down the strictest rules of conduct, even eating: and drinking 
being bound by the most minute regulations. We have seen 
that in the centuries immediately following our era the faith of 
the BMgavatas was preferably directed not to the Adorable 
Himself, but to one of His numerous incarnations. Ramanuja 
did not confine his followers to any particular one of these, but 
that of R&ma-cbandra was usually preferred. We have also seen 
that Lak§ml, Vi^u’s spouse, looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic force, was considered as identical with the Adorable 
Himself. Hence many Ramanujas preferred to direct their 
faith to her. 

Fourth or fifth in spiritual descent from Ramanuja there 
rose, late in the 14th cent., a teacher named Ramananda. He 
was a disciple of Raghavananda, the mahant of the monastery 
founded by Ramanuja at Seringapatam in the later years of his 
life. Ramananda quarrelled with his superior on a question of 
discipline, and, migrating to Northern India, there founded a 
sect of his own called the Ramanandi. Its principal doctrinal 
peculiarity is the insistence that the Rama-chandra incarnation 
is the one which should be the chief object of faith in the present 
age. Its followers are hence also called Rdmavats , or Ramaites. 
Ramananda, instead of preaching and writing in Sanskrit, as 
had hitherto been the custom, taught in the vernacular, and 
thus brought his doctrines within reach of all classes. He also 
interpreted the Bhagavata doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
in its most liberal sense, and admitted all castes, even the 
lowest, not only as lay members of the sect, but also as teachers. 
The fact that it was a question of discipline on which he had 
broken with the Ramanujas led him to release his followers 
from the shackles which he had found inconvenient. They 
observed no particular ordinances in eating or bathing, and were 
named by him Avadhuta, or liberated. 

Numerous sub-sects trace their origin to this branch of the 
Srl-sathpradaya, each of which forms the subject of a special 
article in the present work. See KabIr-PanthIs, Khakis, 
MulTJk-DasIs, Rai-Dasis, and Sena-PanthIs, which are the most 
important of the sub-sects. The catholicity of Ramananda’s 
teaching may be gathered from the fact that he numbered 
among his twelve chief disciples, or apostles, a Musalman 
(Kabir), a barber (Sena), and a low-caste chamar , or leather- 
worker (Rai-dasa), each of whom founded a sub-sect. Kablr’s 
teaching was mixed not only with Christianity (see below), but 
also with Musalman §uflism, which led him and his followers to 
neglect the worship of the incarnate Rama-chandra, and to 
identify the name of Rama not with the incarnation hut with 
the unincarnate Adorable Himself, to whom, under the name of 
Rama, bhakti was to be directly offered. From his schism, if it 
can be called a schism, there branched out two other important 
sub-sects, one of which has left its mark upon the political 
history of India— -the Sikhs and the Dadu-panthis. The great 
bulk of the Hindu population of Northern India, however, still 
adheres to the original Ramanandi doctrines ; and this sect has 
become the local mother-church, preserving friendly relations 
with its various sub-sects, although these are divided into two 
branches by the Kabir schism. The most important later 
teacher of the Ramanandi church was Tulasi-dasa (end of 16th 
century), the great poet. He did more towards popularizing 
the worship of the incarnate Rama-chandra than any of his 
predecessors, and his peat epic, the Rdmayaya, has been 
truthfully described as r the one Bible of 100 millions of people.* 
It is read and studied even by members of the other Bhagavata 
Saxhpradayas. 

Another member of the Ramavat church also deserves special 
mention. This is Nabha-dasa, or Narayapa-dasa, a contemporary 
of Tulasi-dasa, and the author of the BhaJcta-mdla. This, with 
its commentary by Priya-dasa, a member of the Brahma- 
sarhpradaya, may be called the Acta Sanctorum of the four 
churches. It is a storehouse of legends regarding the saints, 
ancient and modern, of the Bhagavata religion. The importance 
of this book for a just comprehension of the religious attitude 
of modern Hinduism cannot be over-rated, and It is a matter 
for regret that the great difficulties of the text have deterred 
European students from its study. In its original form few 
natives can understand it nowadays, but numerous translations 
into modern Indian languages have made its contents familiar to 
every follower of the cult. For Northern India, it and Tulasl- 
dasa’sRdmaj/a^a are the two text-books of modern Bhagavatism. 

(6) Brahma-sartipradaya. — Madhva, or Inandatlrtha, the 
founder of this church, was also a native of Southern India 
(see MadhvSoharIs). He was originally a Saiva, but became 
converted to Bhagavatism in his later years. The doctrines of 
the sect do not single out any particular incarnation of the 
Adorable for special worship, but in Northern India it has 
taken Ky?pa as its principal object of adoration. The church is 
strongest in Southern India, where it has numerous monasteries ; 
it has few votaries in the North, though they are said to 
have increased of late. The clerical members are Brahmans, 
and profess celibacy, but the lay votaries are members of every 
class of society except the lowest. The church is an attempt at 
a compromise with Saivism, and the votaries of the two religions 
pay adoration to each other’s gods. 

The Yaigpavas of Bengal, who look upon Chaitanya (q.v.) as 
their founder, are said to be a branch of this church, of which, 
according to the Bhakta-kalpadruma, Chaitanya was himself a 
member. But the tenets of the Bengal Yai^pavas approach 
muoh more nearly those of the Rudra-saihpradaya. 

(<5) Rudra-saihpraddya.—AB already stated, the Rudra- 
sathpradaya is now practically represented by the Vallabha- 
charis (q.v.). Two or three other and unimportant sects are 
also referred to it. The incarnation of the Adorable which is 


specially worshipped by this church is that of Kp§qa. The form 
of the devotional love of this and other Krspa-worshippin g 8ec (j 
is not that of a son to a father, as in the case of the Ramavats 
but the love of a maid for a man ; and this has given rise in 
later times to an erotic and sensual aspect of religion which has 
sometimes led to the most lamentable excesses. Kj^ija’s human 
spouse, Radha, is looked upon as an incarnation of the Adorable’s 
energic power, and sometimes one is the object of worship 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both conjointly. The 
clergy of the church marry and live comfortable lives, and their 
example is followed by the laity, who may be of any caste, but 
mainly consist of the opulent and luxurious members of society. 
Another very widely diffused form of worship, especially 
amongst women, is that of the Bala Gopala, or Infant Krona. 
The cult is widely extended over Northern India and the 
Bombay Presidency. A sub-sect is that founded in the I6th 
century by Mira Bai, a famous princess and poetess of 
Rajputana. Here the special object of worship is Krsna 
Rapachhoj 1 (see Mini BaIs). 

The Yai§navas of Bengal profess much the same tenets as 
those of the Vallabhacharis, and Yallabha himself was 
Chaitanya’s father-in-law (see above under the Brahma- 
sampradaya). The Radha-vallabhls, another sect which worships 
Kj*§i?a and Radha, are also akin to the Vallabhacharis, but they 
are counted as belonging to the next, or Sanakadi-saihpradaya. 

(d) Sanakddi-sa7hpraddya.~-Thi8 church is now of small 
importance. Its few adherents, who are known as Nimavats, 
are found in Northern India and in Rajputana. They are 
mostly adorers of Kr?h a (for further particulars see Nimavats). 
One important sect is nominally sprung from this church, that 
of the Radha-vallabhls. It was founded by one Hari-vaihia, 
sumamed Hita, who was bom in 1559 and was a Nimavat. His 
teaching was little in accordance with that of his church, being 
nothing but a development of the tenets of the Vallabhacharis. 
The tendency towards erotic mysticism which distinguishes 
that sect is here carried to an extreme. Radha, the represen- 
tative of the Adorable’s energic power, now throws even Krsna 
himself into the shade. He is given a subordinate position 
under the title of Rddhd-vallabha, or * Radha’s husband,’ and 
this name has given its title to the sect. The worship is 
directed almost entirely to Radha as the spouse of God. For 
further particulars see RUdha-VallabhIs, Sakhi-Bhavas and 
Chara^-DasIs. 

(4) The guru.— A striking characteristic of 
modern Bhagavatism is the extravagant respect 
shown to the spiritual teacher, or guru. The first 
line of the Bhcikta-mala gives as the essentials of 
religion bhakti , bhakta , Bhagavanta, guru (‘faith, 
a faithful devotee, the Adorable, and the guru ’) ; 
and this aptly illustrates the importance attributed 
to the last-named. Any one will admit that the 
first three are essentials, but few Westerns would 
think of adding the fourth. The rule that respect 
be shown to a spiritual teacher is very old in India. 
In ancient times, perfect obedience was required 
from his pupil. He was the pupil’s second father, 
more to be venerated than even his natural 
progenitor. Once, however, the state of pupilage 
was over, the obligation of obedience ceased, and 
only respect and gratitude were subsequently 
required. But in modern Hinduism this proper 
attitude is greatly exaggerated. While some of 
the sects, ana notably the Kablr-panthis, inculcate 
the greatest care in the selection of a guru, once 
selected he is to be obeyed implicitly throughout 
life. His voice is declared to be the voice of God, 
and the fullest devotion in word, act, and deed 
must be rendered to him. Some sects go further 
than others. The devotion is carried to incredible 
extremes among the Vallabhacharis. The devotee 
of this sect offers his body, soul, and substance to 
God, and, as the Gusain (properly ‘ Gosa! i.e.the 
guru, is in the later works of the sect identified 
with the Deity, these are in reality dedicated to 
him. f By the act of dedication, a man submits to 
the pleasure of the Gusain, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only the fruits of his wealth, but also the 
virginity of his daughter or of his newly-married 
wife.’ * It is fair to explain that few sects go, to 
this length, and that in most, although the guru 
is revered as an incarnation of the Deity, his 
influence extends only to the sphere of morality. 
This is one more example of the tendency in India, 
as elsewhere, to deify the founder of a religion. 
The first Bhagavatas deified Vasudeva, and their 
successors deified, in their turn, the great men 
who founded their churches and their sects. 

* Growse, Mathura, p. 266. 
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Lastly, they took the further step of deifying 
their spiritual directors. 

(5) The mantra . — No Hindu can become a 
member of a sect without the permission of a guru 
belonging to the sect. He is at first in the position 
of an inquirer, and when the guru considers him fit 
for admission, he whispers into his ear an initiatory 
formula {mantra), corresponding, as Mr. Growse 
points out, to the/?i nomine Patris, etc., of Christian 
baptism. These formulas are generally kept secret ; 
but we know that the earliest, dating from pre- 
reformation times, was the * twelve-syllabled 5 Om 
namo Bhagavate Vdsudevdya (‘ Oih ! reverence 
to the Adorable Vasudeva’). In later times, as 
sectarian differences increased, the Supreme became 
differentiated into His incarnations. Thus, the 
mantra of the Ramanujas is the ‘six-syllabled’ 
Om Bdmdya namah ( 4 Om 1 reverence to Rama), 
while that of the Yallabhacharis is the ‘eight- 
syllabled’ &ri-Krsnah iaranam mama (‘the holy 
Krsna is my refuge 

(6) Sectarian marks . — Each sect is distinguished 
by certain marks placed by the more pious 
members upon the forehead or other part of the 
body. Thus the Ramanujas have two perpendi- 
cular white lines, with a transverse streak 
connecting them above the nose. In the centre is 
a perpendicular streak of red. In the Brahma- 
saihpradaya, a yellow spot is substituted for the 
red streak, and special marks are also branded on 
the shoulders and breast. It may be mentioned 
that worshippers of Siva also put sectarian marks 
upon the forehead. As a guide for distinguishing 
the followers of the two religions, we may say that, 
as a general rule, while the essential parts of the 
Bhagavata marks consist of perpendicular lines, 
those of the Saiva sects are horizontal. 

(7) Bhahti and its ‘ flavours’ — Later Bhagavata 
writers have spent much time over the question 
of hhakti and the various modes in which it reveals 
itself. These modes are called rasas, or flavours, 
and as it would be difficult to understand the 
simplest treatise on hhakti without being familiar 
with at least the main principles according to 
which these flavours are held to be developed, the 
following brief account will be of service. The 
writers employ the terminology of the Indian 
system of poetics, but the categories are different. 


Every religious attitude depends upon an objective * dominant 
emotion’ or sthdyi bhdva , considered as an abstract entity, 
apart from the person experiencing; it. There are five of these 
dominant emotions: (1) resignation (praidnta bhdva); (2) 
obedience (ddsya bhdva) ; (3) friendship (sdkhya bhdva ) ; (4) 
tender fondness (vdtsalya bhdva) ; (5) passionate love (rati 
bhdva). It will be observed that these are arranged in an 
ascending scale of emotional force. 

These ‘dominant emotions’ may have ‘accessory emotions’ 
(vyabhichari bhdva . or sahchari bhdva). These are not 
essential to the dominant emotions, but may go along with and 
co-operate with them, either permanently or occasionally. 
These accessory emotions are thirty-three in number, and are 
such as ‘disgust with worldly things’ (nirveda), apprehension 
(iaiikd), painful thoughts (chmta), and the like. 

Each of these dominant emotions, whetner accompanied by 
an accessory emotion or not, produces a corresponding 
subjective psychic condition or experience, technically called 
rasa, or flavour, in the person who is subjected to it. These 
flavours are, in the order of the corresponding underlying 
dominant emotions : (1) the resigned flavour (tenti rasa) ; (2) 
the obedient flavour (ddsya rasa): (3) the friendly flavour 
(sdkhya rasa); (4) the tenderly fond flavour, (vdtsalya rasa); 
(6) the passionately loving flavour (irhgdra rasa, or mddhurya 
rasa). The last, which is the highest stage, is also called the 
‘king of flavours’ (rasa-raja) or the ‘glorious flavour’ (ujjvala 


ram). 

Every flavour must have an ‘exciting cause’ or ‘excitant’ 
(vibhdva) in order to induce the experience from the under- 
lying dominant emotion, and such excitants may be either 
‘essential’ (dlanibana) or ‘enhancing’ (uddipana). The 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 
underlying dominant emotion of resignation, obedience, or the 
like, is directed, i.e. the Supreme Deity. Such an excitant is 
called * absolutely essential’ (vi$aydlarru>ana). But an excitant 
may be * relatively essential ’ (a4raydlambana). It then excites 
a flavour, the dominant emotion of which is not immediately 
directed to the Supreme. Such for instance is Sita the spouse 


of Rama-chandra. She can be the relatively essential excitant 
of the favour of passionate love, £.«.» she causes the subjective 
flavour to arise in the heart of the devotee from the correspond- 
ing dominant emotion considered as an objective abstract 
entity. This ultimately leads to the flavour of passionate love 
directed to her husband, Rama-chandra, who, being an in- 
carnation of the Supreme Deity Himself, is the absolutely 
essential excitant. 

An enhancing excitant is such an excitant as the qualities, 
actions, gestures, or beauty of any of the essential excitants. 
For instance, Rama-chandra’s cherishing of those who take 
refuge in him, or his love for those who serve him, Is an en- 
hancing excitant of the flavour of obedience. 

When the psychic condition, or flavour, of a dominant 
emotion has been thus excited, certain effects occur. These are 
called ‘ensuants’ (anuhhdva). The most important of these 
are the natural expressions of emotion (sdttviha bhdva), which 
are here enumerated in order of usual occurrence : (1) arrest 
of motion (stambha) ; (2) trembling (kampa) ; (3) disturbance of 
speech (svara-bhahga) ; (4) change of colour (vaivar#ya) ; (5) 
tears (asm) ; (6) sweating (mcda) ; (7) thrills (pulaka) ; (8) un- 
consciousness (pralaya). Other ensuants may be spiritual, such 
as a feeling of devotion, rapture, and so on. 

From the above it will be seen that the Hindu love for classi- 
fication has been carried even into the province of religious 
emotion. It will also be noticed how closely the Indian 
religious experiences, and especially the phenomena attendant 
on what we should call ‘conversion,* agree with what we 
observe in Christian countries. 

(8) The nisthds. — Every true Bhagavata from 
his birth has his vocation, allotted to him by the 
Adorable. For instance, bis vocation may be to 
preach the gospel, or to wait upon saintly men, or 
to love hearing the scriptures, or to sing psalms, or 
even merely to lead a moral life. Each of these 
vocations is called a nisthd ; and every created 
being who is faithful to the Adorable must belong 
to at least one of them. He may belong to two or 
more, if the Adorable so will. These nisthds are 
twenty-four in number, each being under the 
special protection of one of the twenty-four 
incarnations believed in by Bhagavatas. In the 
catalogues of saints, each is carefully allotted his 
nisthd, and is classified and grouped accordingly. 

4. General aspects of the Bhagavata reforma- 
tion. —Nothing is more striking m the history of 
India than the rapidity and completeness with 
which the Bhagavata reformation of the Middle 
Ages was accomplished. At first sight it almost 
seems as if a new doctrine, coming from some un- 
known land, had suddenly been revealed, and had 
swept with irresistible force in one mighty wave 
across the peninsula. Great modem scholars, men 
like Lassen and Weber, were found declaring that 
the only possible explanation was that the doctrine 
of hhakti arose in India as a more or less direct 
reflexion of Christianity. * The late Professor 
Cowell himself, when writing in 1878 the preface 
to his translation of the Bhakti-sutras, confessed 
that the date and history of the origin of the 
doctrine were unknown, and, in fact, it is only 
within the last few years that we have been able 
to pierce the cloud of mystery that surrounds it. 
The first to throw light upon the subject was 
Professor Bhandarkar ; and though the conclusions 
arrived at by him in the year 1887 have been 
disputed, his labours have been the foundation of 
all subsequent inquiries. The next important step 
was not taken till the year 1905, when Prof. Garbe 
fixed with approximate certainty the date of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. W e can now be as sure as we can 
be of anything in the history of Indian literature, 
that portions of this poem are pre-Christian ; and, 
as hhakti is taught therein, we can safely assert 
that the doctrine, however Christian may be its 
appearance, is of indigenous Indian origin. 

Nevertheless, although one is based upon the 
other, a whole world of difference lies between 
the Bhagavatism of the reformation and that of 
the Bhagavad-Gitd. Like the Brahmaism of the 
Midland Brahmans, Hie pre-reformation BhSga- 
vatism was the religion of a class — the warriors. 
It was taught in a learned language, and was 
practised by learned K§atriya kings and men of 
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note.* It had its ritual and its five solemn 
sacrifices, and was therefore a religion of the 
wealthy. As has more than once been remarked,! 
official Vai$navism is a costly religion, while 
Saivism is a* cheap one. Bhagavatism, after the 
identification of the Bhagavat with Visnu, can 
hardly have been a religion of the lower castes or 
of the poor. In other words, it was not a religion 
of the people. The alliance with Br&hmaism 
still further parted it from the lower orders. The 
theory of absorption peculiar to that form of belief, 
but now dallied with by Bhagavatism, had nothing 
in common with their hopes or fears. As Hopkins 
rightly says , X ‘the ordinary mortal is more averse 
from the bliss of absorption than from the pleasures 
of heaven.’ At this time, and during the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Christian era, the 
needs of the common people were amply supplied 
by two other religions of the Outland — by Buddh- 
ism and, for those who craved for a personal God, 
by Saivism. Bhagavatism in its pure form came 
to be professed by fewer and fewer, and from the 9th 
cent., when all thinking India fell under the spell 
of the genius of Sankara, it practically disappeared. 
Only at rare intervals do we come across references 
to it in literature and inscriptions. § Sankara 
himself mentions bhakti only once in his great 
philosophical work, and merely to dismiss it with 
contempt. It was in Southern India that the lamp 
of Bhagavatism was kept burning, though with 
but a feeble light, || and it was in the South that it 
revived through the teaching of the four great 
leaders whose names have been mentioned. Then 
arose Ramananda, and within half a century 
Bhagavatism became the leading religion of India. 
Yet there is as great a difference between the 
monotheism of the Bhagavad-Gltd and that of 
Ramananda as there was between the teaching 
of Plato and that of St. Paul. It now became as 
fully the right of the despised classes, of Musal- 
mans and of unclean leather-workers, as of people 
of repute. From Ramananda’s time it was to the 
poor that the gospel was preached, and that in 
their own language, not in a form of speech holy 
but unintelligible. No one who reads the Indian 
religious literature of the 15th and following 
centuries can fail to notice the gulf that lies 
between the old and the new. We find ourselves 
in the face of the greatest religious revolution that 
India has ever seen — greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its effects have persisted to the 
present day. Religion is no longer a question of 
knowledge. It is one of emotion. We visit a land 
of mysticism and rapture, and meet spirits akin, 
not to the giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the 
poets and mystics of mediaeval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, with Thomas k Kempis, 
with Eckhart, and with St. Theresa. In the early 
years of the reformation the converts lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, while over all there hovered, with 
healing in its wings, a Divine gospel of love, 
smoothing down inevitable asperities, restoring 
breaches, and reconciling conflicting modes of 
thought. Northern India was filled with wander- 
ing devotees vowed to poverty and purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were 
of every-day occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned 
all their possessions and gave them to the poor, 


and even the poorest would lay aside a bundle of 
sticks to light a fire for some chance wandering 
saint. Nor were these converts confined to the male 
sex. Of devout and honourable women there were 
not a few — MlraB&i, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who 
gave up her throne rather than join in the bloody 
worship of Siva; Banka, the poor woodcutter^ 
wife, who could not be tempted by a purse of gold ; 
the chaste Surasuri with her tiger guardian; 
Ganesa Deram, the queen of Madhukara Sahi of 
Orchha, who hid the wound inflicted by a mad 
ascetic, lest her husband should take indiscrimi- 
nating vengeance; the penitent Magdalen of 
Delhi, who gave her life and the only art that she 
possessed, her dancing, to the service of the deity 
in whom she had taken refuge ; and many others. 
Of men, there were Hari-dasa, the sweet singer, to 
hear whom Akbar disguised himself as a menial 
servant and travelled far ; Nanda-dasa, the hymn- 
writer, whose last words were a prayer that his 
soul might stand ‘very close and near* the 
Adored; Chaturbhuja, the apostle to the savage 
Gonds, who taught that right initiation meant 
‘being born again’; Gopala, who when smitten 
on one cheek turned the other to the smiter; 
Vilvamangala, who looked after a woman to lust 
after her, and, because his eye offended him, made 
himself blind ; the unnamed king, who for the same 
reason cut off his right hand ana cast it from him ; 
Sura-dasa, the blind bard of Agra; and, most 
famous of all, perhaps the greatest poet that India 
has produced, Tulasi-dasa, the teller of the deeds 
of Rama.* 

The question naturally arises, whence did 
Ramananda receive the inspiration that produced 
this marvellous change ; ana an attempt is made to 
answer it in the following paragraphs. 

5 . Influence of Christianity. — The question as to 
how far Christianity has influenced the Bhakti - 
mdrga has been much discussed. We have seen 
that it must now he taken as settled that the idea 
of bhakti is native to India, and that the existence 
of Bhagavata monotheism can be traced back to 
very ancient times. It is still, however, open to 
us to consider the possibility of post-Christian 
Bhagavatism being affected by the cognate teach- 
ings of the Western form of belief. The facts 
ear to be as follows : 

arge colonies of Nestorian Christians and Jews 
migrated to the Malabar Coast in the 6 th cent. 
A.D., and settled in Southern India in the early 
centuries of our era. The former have been there 
ever since. They had a bishop at Kalyana on the 
Malabar Coast m the 6 th cent., and another of 
their settlements was at the present shrine of St. 
Thom 6 , near Madras. There is a respectable 
tradition that the Apostle Thomas actually 
preached in North-Western India, and at any rate 
it is certain that the parts of Asia immediately 
adjoining had many Christian inhabitants. Not 
only was there in the early centuries of our era 
free and regular communication between India 
and the West, both by sea and overland, but 
during the same period India was more than once 
invaded from the North-West. In the year A.D. 
639 the famous Indian king Siladitya of Kanauj, 
a patron of the Bhagavatas, received a party of 
Syrian Christians, headed by the missionary 
Alopen, at his court.! The author of the Dabistan , 


Baagavad-Gitd , iv. 1, 2, distinctly says that it was 
Kgatriya religion. 

^62 ff* ^ ^ on * er Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 18! 

t Religions of India, p. 418. 

$ Bopadeva, the reputed author of the Bhagavata Purax 
belongs to the post-reformation period (13th cent.). 

H e.g.orily one prince of the Valabhl kings, Dhruvasena 
(a.d. 626), is called a Bhagavata. The others were Mahe^varj 
or worshippers of Siva. Cf., however, the remarks on Si 
bhakti, below. 


* All these examples are taken from the Bhakta-mala (cf. the 
next section). The early writers were perfectly conscious of 
the change effected by the reformation. Priya-dasa says, ‘ the 
tree of Bhakti was once but a sapling, that might be stunted 
by a single kid. . . . Now it hath climbed to the sky, with its 
glory spread manifest over the earth ; for the basin from which 
its roots drew moisture was the bosom of the Holy. . . . Mark 
well its growth. Once but a feeble thing ; now, shackled to its 
trunk, contentedly sway the mighty elephants of the passions 
( Bhakti-rasa-bodhini , 6). 

t Edkins, Athenaeum, July 8, 1880, p. 8. See also Takakusu, 
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which was written in 1645, describes (iii. 312 f.) how, 
when travelling in India, he had ‘ greatly frequented 
the meetings or Hindus, Jews, Magians, Nazareans, 
and Muselmans’; and speaking of the Vedas, he 
says (ii. 45) that every one who pleases may derive 
from them arguments in favour of his particular 
creed, whether that creed he ‘Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, fire-worship, the tenets of the Sonites, 
or those of the Shifts, etc.’ 

Finally, there were the Jesuit missions to India 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., and their 
arrival at the court of the Emperor Akbar in the 
year 1580. They had churches in Agra, Delhi, 
and Lahore till Shah Jahfin came to the throne 
in 1628, and the Delhi church survived till the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1789. We thus see that 
from the first centuries of our era Christianity has 
always been present in India, and that, both in the 
North and in the South, Hindus had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its tenets. 

Although there are many remarkable verbal 
coincidences, it is improbable that the latest parts 
of the Bhagavad- Gita contain passages suggested 
by our Scriptures. As for the earlier portions, 
chronology renders it impossible. But in one of 
the latest passages of the Mahabhdrata , written 
at least three hundred years after Christ, if not 
considerably later, there is an account of a visit 
paid by three saints to a ‘White Continent,’ 
where the people were of fair complexion, and 
endowed with a perfect bhakti that did not 
exist in India. A description is given of their 
worship which certainly suggests reminiscences 
of a Christian religious service, and many be- 
lieve that the passage is based upon the tales 
of travellers who had come across Christian 
communities in those parts of Asia which lie north 
of the Hindu Kush. Besides this, there are other 
passages in the later parts of the Mahabhdrata 
which it is difficult to believe are not borrowed 
from our Gospels, especially from that of St. John. 
These have been collected by Hopkins ( India Old 
and New , p. 145 ffi). Two of his examples may b© 
cited here. Kr$na, the incarnate Deity, is described 
as ‘ the unborn {i.e, the eternal) and ancient one, 
the only son of God, bom of a virgin, very part of 
God ’ ; and again, it is said of him that ‘ He, the 
guardian of his flock, the sinless God, the Lord of 
the world, consented to the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the words of the seers.’ 
A striking innovation, dating from about the 6th 
cent. A.D., was the divinity attributed by the 
Bh&gavatas to the child Krsna. Hitherto he had 
been a religious teacher and a warrior, regarding 
whose childhood, as is usual in such cases, legends 
not essential to his character had accumulated. But 
from the 6th cent, onwards the greatest prominence 
is given to his childish miracles and freaks, and to 
his adolescent pastoral life in the country round 
Mathura. It is the infant god, the bambino , 
brought up among the cowherds of Gokula, who is 
now a favourite object of worship. His mother 
DevakI, hitherto hardly mentioned, is now 
portrayed, like a Madonna lactam , suckling the 
infant Kr§na. His birth coincides with a massacre 
of the innocents, and we have other and new 
legends of ‘the restoration to life of a woman’s 
son, the healing of a cripple, and the pouring of a 
box of ointment over Krsna ’ (Hopkins, op, cit. p. 
163). Kennedy {JR AS, 1907, p. 951 ffi) suggests 
that all this is a Hindu adaptation of the Christian 
stories brought into the Gangetic DoSb by Gujar 
immigrants from the North- W est, Whether these 
legends have been borrowed or not may possibly 
be doubted, but all hesitation vanishes when we 

I-tsing, p. xxviH., note 8. It was at the court of this king that 
the poet refers to the presence of Bhagavatas and Pahcha- 
rfctras (Ear$acharita t tr. Cowell and Thomas, p, 236). 


read the orthodox liturgy of the festival of Kona’s 
birthday. The old legends of the birth and child- 
hood are perfectly well known, hut, as long ago 
shown by Weber, the ritual does not adhere to 
them. It actually alters the story in material 
facts to make it agree with the narratives of the 
nativity as contained in the early chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Vallabha found this 
child- worship current in Mathura, and adapted it 
to the needs of his own Kfsna-hhaktL As Hopkins 
(p. 167) says : 

‘ So decided is the alteration and so direct is the connexion 
between this later phase of Krishnaism and the Christianity 
of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of 
extravagant fancy but a sober historical statement that in all 

E robability the Hindus of this cult of the Madonna and Child 
ave in reality, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-child for fully a thousand years/ 

The religion of Kama presents other aspects of 
the case. We have seen that the modem worship 
of the incarnate Kama commenced with the 
teaching of Ramanuja, and was spread over 
Northern India by Ramananda and his followers. 
In Ramanuja’s time the Christians of St. Thomd 
had become paganized. They had given up 
baptism, while they retained the Eucharist; and 
a kind of mixed, or rather joint, worship, half 
Christian and half Hindu, had established itself in 
the ancient shrine. That Ramanuja and his 
followers imbibed much of this teaching admits, 
to the present writer at least, of but little doubt. 
Owing to the similarity of the ground ideas of 
‘faith’ and bhakti , it would indeed be extra- 
ordinary if the two religions, once brought into 
contact, had not influenced each other. That the 
Hinduism influenced the Christianity has been 
established as an historical fact, and that alone 
shows the probability of the converse also being 
true. According to Indian tradition, Rftmfinuja 
was bom, brought up, and spent the best part of 
his life near St. Thomi. In his early years he was 
a Vedftntist, and while h© was still a young man 
it was in this neighbourhood that he became 
converted to Bhfigavatism, thought out bis system- 
atized qualified monism, refuted in a famous 
discussion bis old YedSntist teacher, and suffered 
much persecution.* Much the same as in the 
case of early Christianity, it is to Rfimanuja’s 
persecution and flight from Conjeeveram that 
Bhftgavatism owes its acceptance over the greater 
part of India. Except the sects founded by 
vallabha and Hari-vam^a, the conditions of which 
were altogether peculiar, the other churches have 
comparatively little influence beyond the localities 
in which they arose. But the Sri-samprad&ya had 
within it a driving force that carried it all over 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. Its 
special characteristic was the importance given to 
faith in a personal God, and particularly to Rama- 
chandra represented as an incarnation of the 
Adorable, still retaining the same personality in 
heaven, remembering and sympathizing with the 
sorrows and trials of humanity. It is true that 
bhakti also plays a prominent r61e in the other 
churches ; but it has not, with the exception of the 
two sects just mentioned, acquired the supreme 
importance in them that it has gained in the Sri- 
saihpradaya. That this is owing to the view 
taken of the personality of Rftma-chandra is self- 
evident; and though it cannot be said that the 
attributes with which he has been clothed are 
strange to the old epic accounts of him, still 
Christian influence may reasonably be claimed for 
the stress laid upon them to the comparative 
exclusion of others. The root conception of the 
* The similarity of the cases of Ramanuja and Madhva ii 
worth noting. Both were converts from Vedantism, and both 
were within reach of Christian influence, Madhva was a man 
of U$pi, close to Kalyana, where there was an old Christian 
bishopric. 
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Deity has been profoundly modified. Tlie noble 
and pious hero has become a God of love [dvrdpevos 
avfiTadrjcrai rats acrdevetcus ijfiQv). The love, more- 
erer, is that of a father for his children, not that 
of a man for a maid, as in the ardent bhakti of 
Vallabha and Hari-vaiiisa. 

Another point of coincidence is worth noting — 
the institution of the mahaprasada, or sacramental 
meal. Such meals are found in many religions, 
but the procedure of those partaken of by the 
members of the ^ri-sampradaya shows points of 
agreement with the Christian Eucharist that 
cannot be mere matters of chance.* The con- 
secrated elements are even reserved for admini- 
stration to the sick, and the communion, which is 
shared in only by those who feel themselves 
worthy, is followed by a love-feast attended by all 
members of the sect present at the time. 

But it is in the literature of the church that we 
find the most evident reminiscences of Christi- 
anity. Kahir, one of Ramananda’s twelve apostles, 
speaks of the Word in language which is but a para- 
phrase of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and quotes sayings of our Lord almost verbatim. 
The authorized text-book of all believers — the 
BhaJcta-mala — also contains numerous parallels to 
the sayings of our Lord. Attention has been drawn 
to several of these in the preceding section, and 
they need not be repeated. Here we may notice 
another alteration of an old legend— an alteration 
to make it agree with an occurrence of the most 
solemn hour of Christian history. In the Maha- 
bharata , Krsna is represented as washing the feet 
of Brahmans. The story, as altered by the 
Bhakta-mala, makes the incarnate God wash the 
feet of the disciples. In another story, which is 
specially mentioned as 4 beloved, but hitherto not 
well-known, 5 a poor wretch is taken in and 
honourably entreated because he is a stranger, and 
therefore equivalent to Rama. He is then told 
that if he has faith he can walk on the sea. He 
has faith, and does so. 

It is possible that everything was not necessarily 
taken from the Nestorian Christians. There was 
free intercourse by sea between Christian countries 
and Southern India, and this may account for 
other coincidences, in which it is not always easy 
to say which side has borrowed from which. Such 
is the fact that the word employed in India, both 
by Sankara and Ramanuja, for the personal Deity 
was I&ara, the exact equivalent of the Greek 
Kdptos. This may possibly be a pre-Christian 
coincidence. In early Christianity there was the 
same remarkable reverence for spiritual teachers 
that we have observed in Bhagavatism. According 
to the Didache , such a teacher was to be ‘ known as 
the Lord.’ In both religions there was the same 
extravagant belief in the mystic power attached 
to the name of the incarnate God. Thomas & 
Kempis speaks of the ‘holy utterance, short to 
read, easy to retain, sweet to think upon, strong 
to protect,* just as Tulasi-dasa praises ‘the two 
gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
easy to remember, satisfying every wish, again in 
this world and felicity in the next.’ + In both 
religions there are the same discussions as to the 
relative efficacy of faith and works, and as to the 
truth of the opposing doctrines of ‘irresistible’ 
and ‘ co-operative grace. * The change in the Indian 
idea of sm is also noteworthy. Till Ramanuja’s 
1 j w . a8 disobedience to the rules of religion 
laid down in text-books, and was to be avoided as 
entailing certain consequences in a future life. 
Since then it has been defined as anything not 

ir*i!’ or r, whole Procedure see Westcott, Kabvr and the 
Katnr Panth , 1908, p. 127, 

t For further Christian examples see Growse, Translation of 
Twat^dasa’s Rdmayaqa, i. Do. 24. 


done in faith. Sin is sin because it is incompatible 
with the nature of the incarnate God of Love, and, 
as quoted in the abstract of Sandilya’s work given 
above on p. 539, even good works not done in 
bhakti partake of the nature of sin. Each of these 
instances of agreement taken singly might be an 
accident, but their cumulative effect, combined 
with the whole style and tone of the modern 
bhakti literature, is irresistible. 

The political history of India at this period must 
also be taken into account. Mahmud of Ghazni’s 
seventeen invasions commenced in A.D. 1001. He 
was succeeded by dynasty after dynasty of 
Musalman conquerors, broken . in 1398 by the 
terrible suffering entailed by the invasion of T im ur. 
Not till Akbar ascended the throne in 1556 had 
the Hindus peace, and a century later the oppres- 
sion was renewed by Aurangzib [q.v,). For more 
than five centuries, from 1001 to 1556, India lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the feet of conquerors 
of alien race and alien religion. This was the 
period of the reformation. 

To sum up the foregoing : — It is certain that in 
the early centuries of our era Christians visited 
India, and were received at a royal court. It is 
extremely probable that the inhabitants of 
Northern India were acquainted with the early 
Christianity of Bactria ana the neighbouring parts 
of Central Asia, that they greatly respected it, 
and that they admitted that its professors possessed 
bhakti to a degree more perfect than that which 
ever existed in their own country. It is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Krsna was a local adaptation of the worship 
of the infant Christ introduced to India from the 
North-West, and the ritual of Krsna’s birth- 
festival has certainly borrowed from Christian 
authorities. But it was in Southern India that 
Christianity, as a doctrine, exercised the greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Although the 
conceptions of the fatherhood of God and of bhakti 
were indigenous to India, they received an immense 
impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian com- 
munities reacting upon the mediaeval Bhagavata 
reformers of the South. With this leaven, their 
teaching swept over Hindustan, bringing balm and 
healing to a nation gasping in its death-throes 
amid the horrors of alien mvasion. It is not over- 
stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India re-discovered faith and love ; and the fact of 
this discovery accounts for the passionate enthusi 
asm of the contemporary religious writings. In 
them we behold the profounaest depths of the 
human heart laid bare with a simplicity and free- 
dom from self-consciousness unsurpassed in any 
literature with which the writer is acquainted. 

6. Muhammadan influence. — The syncretism of 

the Bhagavata religion has not stopped at Christi- 
anity. The later reformers, some of whom were 
co inverts from Islam, also imported into it the 
elements of Siiflism, which will readily be re- 
cognized, and are universally acknowledged. ^ It is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular 
sectarian doctrine has been borrowed from it or 
from Christianity. Suflism itself has been in- 
fluenced by Christian* mysticism, and the doctrine 
of Divine love which is its distinguishing mark is 
so akin to the teaching of the reformed bhakti - 
churches that it could hardly fail to influence the 
teaching of those Bhagavatas whose youth had been 
passed in a Musalman atmosphere. ^ But Suflism 
did not influence Bhagavatism until it had reached 
Northern India, and, being little known in the 
South, it never inspired the ground doctrine of 
any one of the four churches. * 

7. Bhakti directed to Siva.— It may be stated 
as a broad rule that all the followers of the Indian 
bhakti-mdrga are Vai§navas. Siva, the othei 
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great deity of Indian worship, is associated with 
ideas too terrible to suggest loving devotion. 
There are, however, in Southern India, Saiva 
sects which practise a bhakti cult. We have seen 
how the Vai$nava Bhagavatism of Northern India 
became infected with Brahmaism in the first few 
centuries of our era. In Southern India the 
stricter Bhagavatas, who desired to retain their 
monotheism intact, began to direct their devotion 
to Siva in preference to Visnu, who was now, in 
the North, partly identified with the pantheistic 
Brdhma.* It is most probable that in this way 
there arose the Siva rbhakti now sometimes met 
with in the South. Siva was even provided with 
incarnations, such as Vlrabhadra, in imitation of 
those of Yisnu, to whom the love and devotion 
could be directed. 

It may here be mentioned that all Indian sects 
agree that Sankara, the promulgator of Yedantism, 
was an incarnation of Siva. Bhagavata doctors 
get over the difficulty by explaining that, when 
the world was filled with Buddhism and other 
heresies, the Bhagavat directed Siva to become 
incarnate and to preach a false doctrine invented 
by himself, so as to turn people from the Bhagavat, 
and thus manifest his glory by the consequent 
destruction of unbelievers. In other words, 
followers of Yedantism were bom to be damned 
for the greater glory of a gracious and merciful 
God* 

The Sittars (g.v.), a Tamil sect, may also be 

oted in this connexion. Although nominal 

aivas, they are strict monotheists, who teach 
that ‘God and love are the same.’ There are 
other instances in Southern India of attempts to 
reconcile Saivism with Bhagavatism. The most 
important of these is the Brahma-safiipradaya, 
founded by Madhva, already described. Regard- 
ing the true Siva-6AaM, which is professedly a 
cult of Siva or his incarnations, very little is 
known, and the subject deserves more study than 
it has hitherto received. 

Literature. — The official Sanskrit text-books of the Bhakti- 
marga are the 6apdilya Bhakti- sutras, and the Narada Bhakti- 
sutras. Both are quite modern works. The text of the former 
was edited by J. R. Ballantyne in 1861, and translated by E. B. 
Cowell in 1878, both appearing in the Bibliotheca Indica of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Harischandra (see below) wrote a 
Hindi version of the Sandilya work under the title of the 
Bhakti-sutra-vaijayanti, and of the Narada under the title of 
the Tadiya-sarvasva. 

There is no European work dealing with the subject as a 
whole. The earliest account 6f the doctrines of the Bhagavatas 
is that given by Colebrooke, read in 1827, and published in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the HAS. Like everything 
that came from his pen, it is scholarly and accurate, and in some 
particulars has been the foundation of all subsequent accounts 
of the BhSgavata religion. It was re-published in his Miscd- 
laneous Essays , 1887 (i. 487 fit.). The history of the origin of this 
form of belief was first given by R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report 

during the Ifear 1888-8U (Bombay, 1887) p. 68 ft, and, more 
fully, in ‘The R&xnftnulfya and the BMgavata or Pafichar&tra 
Systems/ in Verhandlungen des vii. intemationalen Orient- 
alisten-uongresses (Arische Section) (Vienna, 1888), p. 101 ff. 
His views were adopted and developed by R. Garbe in the 
Introduction to his German tr. of the Bhagavad-Gitd (Leipzig, 
1905). L. Barnett, in the Introduction to his Eng. tr. of the 
same work, has given an independent and shorter account of the 
cult of Vasudeva, in which much valuable information will be 
found that lay outside the lines of Garbe’s thesis. An abstract 
of the Ndrayay/iya, with an Introduction by G. A. Grierson, 
will he found in the I A, 1908. 

For RamSnuja. see the special article. The best account of 
his qualified monism will be found in pt. i. of G. Thibaut's tr. 
of the Veddnta-sutras ( SBE , xxxiv., Oxford, 1890). For the other 
three reformers and the churches founded by them, as well as for 
the various sects, see the special articles. Bhandarkar, already 
quoted, gives accounts of the teaching of Ramanuja, Madhva, 
and Vallabha. The leading work on modern Bhagavatism is 
H, H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
which originally appeared in vols. xvi and xviL of the Asiatic 
Researches (1828-32, re-published, London, 1861). Although to 
a certain extent out of date, Wilson’s work must still be the 
foundation for all inquirers into modem Hinduism. Most of the 
popular works on the subject are mere r&chauflc&g of what he 

* Of. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 488. 


has written, including most of his mistakes. Of more modem 
works which contain original research, F. S. Growse's 
Mathura , a District Memoir 2 (Allahabad, 1880), gives much 
valuable information which will not be found elsewhere, 
E. W. Hopkins’s Religions of India (Boston and London, 1902), 
is also replete with new material collected from many sources, 
and illumined by many suggestive remarks. Among works 
written by natives of India, the Bhakta-mdla of Nabha-dasa, 
with its commentary by Priya-dasa, is all-important. It has 
often been printed in the original and also translated into 
modern Indian languages. A convenient Hindi paraphrase is 
the Bhakta-kalpadruma of Pratapa Simha (Lucknow, 1884). It 
is impossible to understand reformed Bhagavatism without a 
familiarity with the contents of the BhaMa-mdla , but its many 
difficulties have hitherto deterred most students from the task 
of studying it. The late Harischandra of Benares, who was a 
devout Bhagavata, wrote a number of works in Hindi dealing 
with the history of his religion. The more important are the 
VaiQnava-sarvasva, the Vallabhiya-sarvasva, and biographies 
of Ramanuja and Vallabha. These, as well as the JBhakti-mtra- 
vai jay anti and the Tadiya-sarvasva , can be found in a collection 
of his works published at intervals during the closing decade of 
the 19th cent, at B&nkipur, and entitled the HarUchandra-kald. 

For Early Christianity in India, see A. C. Burnell in l A iii. 
808, iv. 153, v. 25. A. Weber in his well-known articles on the 
Kr§X^d-j(inmdstctmi (Eng. tr. in IA iii. 21, etc., vi. 161, etc.) 
deals with the ritual of the Kr?$a birth-festival ; and although 
all his arguments are not now accepted, his main results are 
universally admitted to be true. An article by the present 
writer (who does not adhere to all the details then advanced by 
him) on ‘ Modern Hinduism, and its Debt to the Nestorians,* in 
JRAS, 1907, may be read for the sake of the discussion to 
which it gave rise, and which is printed in the same volume. 
See also J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Kr$i?a, Christianity, and the 
Gujars,’ ib. p. 951 ff. The most complete and sane summary of 
the whole question is Hopkins’s ‘ Christ in India,* in India Old 
and New (New York and London, 1902). It is, of course, earlier 
than the two papers just mentioned. The Bh&guvata doctrine 
of works is dealt with by G. A. Grierson in JRAS, 1908, p. 

387 ff, George A. Grierson. 

BHANGI. — The sweeper or scavenger caste of 
Hindustan, who at the Census of 1901 numbered 
656,668. The caste probably takes its name, on 
account of the drunken habits of its members, from 
Skr. bhanga, ‘hemp/ With the Bhangls may also 
be conveniently grouped other scavenger tribes of 
Northern India— the ChtthrS, (probably from Hindi 
churd-jharndy ‘to sweep up rubbish"); the 
khor, ‘ one to whom any kind of food is lawful * ; 
and the Mehtar, or ‘ prince/ a mock honorific term 
for this and other menial occupations. This group 
of castes numbered in all, at the Census of 1901, 
2,168,594. As regards distribution, the vast ma- 
jority of them were found in the Panjab (1,316,517) 
and m the United Provinces (461,993). In Bengal 
they number only 40,971, their duties being per- 
formed in this province by still more degraded 
tribes, such as the Dom {q.v.) and the H&ri (q.v.). 
Classified according to religion, about three- 
fourths profess to be Hindus and nearly one-fourth 
Muhammadans, the small balance calling them- 
selves either Sikhs or Animists. But the more 
respectable Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
utterly refuse communion in worship or in the 
social observances of life to people whom they 
regard as out-castes, and believe that their touch, or 
even their mere presence, involves pollution. 

The sweeper castes, as a whole, are the modem 
representatives of the Chandala of Manu ( Institutes , 
x. 12, 29, 30), who are regarded by the lawgiver as 
the offspring of a Sudra father and a Brahman 
woman, thus marking the Aryan abhorrence ^ of 
marriage relations between women of the ruling 
race and men of the conquered Dravidian races. 
They acquired the title of Anta-vasin or Ante- 
vasin, because they were required to dwell outside 
the limits of the homestead. Their sole wealth 
must be dogs and asses— both animals which the 
orthodox Hindu still regards as impure. Their 
clothes must be made out of the cerecloths of the 
dead j their dishes must be broken pots, and their 
ornaments of rusty iron. No one who is careful of 
I his religious duties must hold any intercourse with 
them, and they must marry among themselves—a 
rule which probably dates from early Buddhist 
times, when caste was only in the making. By day 
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they may roam about to seek work ; they must be i 
distinguished by the badges of the Baja, and they 
must carry out the corpses of any who die without 
kindred. They should always be employed to slay 
those whom the law sentences to be put to death, 
and they may appropriate the clothes of the slain, 
their beds, and their ornaments. 

The word Chaijdala, probably a Dravidian term^ but some- 
times derived, from the Skr. chantfa, * evil, 1 ‘cruel,’ ‘mischievous, 
is nowadays used only in a contumelious sense, and the so-called 
Chaijdala caste of Bengal call themselves Nama^udra ; and their 
higher subdivisions, with characteristic jealousy, apply the 
title Chapala to the lower, who in their turn pass it on to the 
Pom. In short, the title Chapala may have been a generic 
title for the meaner non- Aryan races, who at an early period 
were reduced to servitude, and compelled to perform the 
more odious duties in the Aryan commonwealth. But at the 
present time the viler duties assigned to the Chapala of Manu 
—the conveyance of corpses and the task of acting as public 
executioners— have passed to the Doms, and the Bhangis now 
owe their social degradation to their performance of the duties 
of scavengering. The rise of the present Bhangi caste seems, 
from the names applied to the caste and its subdivisions, to 
date from the early period of Muhammadan rule, and their 
appearance indicates that they are a mixture of various races, 
who for some reason or another have incurred social ostracism. 

1. The cult of Lai Beg . — The Bhangi legends 
and rites of worship centre round the person of 
their saint, Lai Beg, about whom many wonderful 
tales are told. From the mass of folklore con- 
nected with him little can he definitely ascertained. 
He has been connected with the rak$hasa K or 
demon, Arunakarat, and as Aruna in Skr. is a title 
of the sun, and lal in Persian means 4 red/ some 
connexion has been traced between his cult and 
earlier Hindu beliefs. Others would connect Lal 
Beg with the lal Bhikshu , or red-clad monk of 
Buddhist times; and he is also in some inexplicable 
way mixed up with the cult of Valmlki, the poet- 
sage who compiled the epic of the Bamayana, and 
who has also been adopted as their patron deity by 
low castes like the Aheria {g.v.) and Bahelia (q.v . ). 
In the names of the tribal sections some vague 
indications of totemism appear, but these must not 
be pressed too far. 

2. Other Bhangi deities . — The Bhangis, as might 
be expected from the mixed origin of the caste, 
follow a combination of different faiths. The basis 
of their religion is the characteristic Animism of 
the Dravidians, but to this they have added ele- 
ments derived from other sources. In the United 
Provinces a large number of them worship as their 
patron saint Lal Beg, and with him is combined 
or confounded the Pachpiriya (g.v.) cult of the 
P&nchoh Plr, or five saints. In Central India Lal 
Beg has no temple, but is often represented in 
villages by a flat stone upon which two footprints 
are carved, and over them a rude mud shelter, 
marked by a red flag, is often erected. In Eaj- 
putana, when sacrifice is being offered to him, they 
cut the throat of the fowl victim in Musalman 
fashion (halal). 

Higher up the Ganges valley their favourite 
saint is Guga, or Z&hir Pir, who, they believe, 
possesses the power of healing the blind, lunatics, 
and lepers, and bestowing offspring upon barren 
wives. His shrine is a small round building with 
a courtyard, decorated with flags hung from the 
neighbouring trees, and provided with poles, one 
of which is appropriated as a perch for the deity 
whenever he attends in answer to the prayers of 
his devotees. The offering to him is a leaf or 
branch of a sacred tree and some grains of millet. 
The cenotaph is rubbed with sandalwood, which 
imbibes the powers of the saint, and is taken away 
and used as a cure in various maladies. Some- 
times a goat is offered, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers. Another favourite Bhangi 
saint is GhazI Miyafl, supposed to he a Musalman 
hero slain in one of the early invasions of Oudh. 
His ‘marriage’ is his most important feast, and 
there seems some reason to suspect that it is a 


survival of the rite of symbolic marriage of the 
earth, the Mother, with her male counterpart, the 
object of the rite being the promoting of the fer- 
tility of the earth, one of the leading features of 
the Dravidian religion. The Bhangis venerate 
besides these a host of deified ghosts or spirits, gener- 
ally those of the locality in which they happen to 
reside. Those who are professing Muhammadans 
add to the monotheistic creed of Islam a num- 
ber of beliefs derived from the more primitive 
Animism. 

3. The religion of the IfaldlJchors . — The creed of 
the Halalkhors has less Musalman admixture, and 
more closely resembles that of the Dom and his 
kinsman the Bansphor (q.v.). 

4. The religion of the Panjab Chuhras.— The 
religion of the Chuhras of the Pan jab is equally 
involved and perplexing, and the researches of 
Maclagan have done little more than increase the 
mystery by which it is surrounded. In the Sirsa 
district, they, like their brethren in the United 
Provinces, worship Lal Beg, a god without form or 
dwelling-place. The worshipper makes a small 
shrine of earth, and puts over it a stick with a 
piece of cloth as a flag, offers a little butter or 
grain as a sacrifice, and prays to be delivered from 
sickness and other trouble. The Chuhras are said 
not to believe in the transmigration of souls ; hut 
they say that the good go to heaven after death, 
where they spend their time bathing and sitting at 
ease, and enjoy happiness; while the had go to 
hell, where they are tormented with wounds and 
fire until the deity is pleased to release them. 
How much of these beliefs is original and how 
much has been derived, from Hindu, Musalman, or 
even Christian sources, it is impossible to say. By 
other accounts they seem to believe in a Supreme 
Being, with whom Lal Beg is only an intercessor. 
They are said also to have family-gods (, Jculdeo ), 
whose names they never divulge, and to whom 
offerings are made on holidays, and at births and 
deaths in the family. Possibly this is a form of 
ancestor- worship. In the Jalandhar district Ysl- 
miki is said to be known as Bala Shah, and his 
shrine is surmounted by five small pillars, on which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. When the 
spring harvest is gathered in, the Chuhras assemble 
at his shrine, slay a black ram, and prepare a 
quantity of bread. On these they feast, presenting 
part of the food to the deity, ana making offerings 
of cloth and small coins, which are taken by the 
attendant at the shrine. 

In the Pan jab, when Chuhras adopt the Sikh 
faith, they are known as Ma?habl, * the religions.’ 
These Ma?habl Sikhs form a valuable element m 
the Indian army. They, like all converts, are 
particularly scrupulous m religious matters, but 
most Sikhs of other castes keep them at a distance. 
When a Chuhra is circumcised and becomes a 
Muhammadan, he is ordinarily known by the title 
of Musalli, ‘the righteous,’ or Kotana. But the 
faith of Islam sits lightly upon such people, and 
their religious fervour largely depends upon the 
price of grain. When times are good, the Chiihxa 
adopts Islam, and is admitted to the privilege of 
smoking with Muhammadans. When times change 
for the worse, and he is in straits to find a living, 
he often relapses into his original Chuhra belieis, 
because he thus gains a wider range of diet, being 
allowed to eat carrion and lizards. If times nn- 
prove, he again repeats the Musalman creed (lea- 
lima), and becomes again a Musalli. 

Literature.— -For Bengal, Wise, JTote* on the Races, 

Trades of Eastern Bengal, 1883, 338 fie.; lor the United Provinces, 
Greeven, Heroes Five, 1898; Crooke, Tribes f ^ 
i. 259; Popular Religion and Folk-lore, 1896, i. 205ff. , ttie 
- * Panjdb Census Report, mi, I. 200 fie., 
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Indian Notes and Queries, ii. 164 f. ; Punjab Notes and Queries, 
Ir. 203 f,; tor Western India, Central India Census Report , 
1901, i. 88 ; Rajputana Census Report, 1901, i. 140. 

Orooke 

BHARHUT or BHARAHUT (the proper form 
of the name seems to be Barhut, but some write 
it Bharaut and Barahat). — A village situated in 
Baghelkhand, 95 miles S.W. of Allahabad, in 
Northern India, famous as the site of the great 
Buddhist stupa discovered here by Cunningham in 
1873. The stupa , circular in form, was surrounded 
by a splendid carved railing with four openings 
towards the four cardinal points. It was thus 
divided into four quadrants, each of which con- 
sisted of sixteen pillars, joined by three crossbars, 
and covered by a massive stone coping. At each 
entrance the rail was extended, to form, as Cun- 
ningham believed, a gigantic swastika , or mystic 
cross. On each side was a splendid ornamental 
arch, or torana. The medallions of these pillars 
are filled with most interesting sculptures— com- 
positions of lotus and other flowers, and a number 
of scenes derived from Buddhist legend and history. 
Many of these represent scenes taken from the 
J&takas, of which some twenty have been identified 
by Subhuti, Rhys Davids, and Hultzsch. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all is that of the Jetavana 
monastery at Sravasti, recording the purchase of 
Jeta’s garden by AnSthapindika, w T ho covered the 
surface of the ground with gold pieces (Hardy, 
Manual of Budhisw?, 1880, p. 219; Kern, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, 1884, p. 28). One bas-relief 
appears to represent a scene in the life of Rama, 
which is supposed by Cunningham to be by far the 
earliest notice which we possess of the great solar 
hero and his wife. The sculptures, which extend 
over about a century, are particularly interesting 
as illustrating the dress and social and domestic life 
of the people of Northern India in the period after 
the death of Alexander the Great. They have 
been discussed by Griinwedel ( Buddhist Art in 
India, 1901, 23, 40 ff., 141). 

Images of the Buddha are wholly absent from 
the older sculptures at Sanehl and Bharhut. 

‘Even in cases where the presence of the Lord must be 
presumed, it is indicated by symbols — footprints, a wheel, a 
seat, or altar, above which is an umbrella with garlands. A 
scene on the sculptures of Bh&rhut represents Ajatas$atru 
kneeling before the footprints of the Lord, whereas the inscrip- 
tion distinctly says : “ Ajata6atru pays his homage to the Lord ” ’ 
(Kern, op. cit. 94). 

Among the numerous sculptures, there are no 
naked figures, as at S&nehl and Mathura. All, 
and especially the women, are well clad, and their 
heads are generally covered with richly figured 
cloths or brocades. One gateway and a portion 
of the railing have been removed to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

Cunningham assigns the stupa to the Aioka 
period, somewhere between B.C. 250 and 200. 
Hultzsch reads an inscription mentioning the Sun- 
gas, successors of the Maurya dynasty, on a pillar 
erected by V&tsI or Vachhiputra Dhanabhuti, 
which gives a date in the 2nd or 1st cent. B.c. 

Literature. — Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut : a Bud- 
dhist Monument Ornamented with Numerous Sculpture Illus- 
trations of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third Century 
#.<7., 1879; Fergusson,Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
1899, 84 f. ; Hultzsch, Indian Antiquary, xiv. 138 f., xxi. 225 ; 
Hoerale, ib. x. 118 ff., xi. 25 ff. ; Anderson, Handbook of the 
Archaeological Collection* in the Indian Museum, pt. i. (1883) Iff. 

Croo ke 

BHAT, CHARAN (the former from Skr. bhatta, 
a respectful term applied to a Brahman or man 
of high caste, probably connected with bhartri , 
‘bearer,’ ‘master’; the latter, Skr. charana, ‘a 
wanderer,’ ‘ a singer ’). — The caste of family bards 
and panegyrists, found throughout Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 385,993, 
of whom 52,164 were described as Muhammadans, 
and the remainder as Hindus, with a small minority 
professing the Sikh and Jaina faiths. Tod com- 


pares them with the Belgic genealogist of Gibbon 
who ‘ riots in all the lust of fiction, and spins from 
his own bowels a lineage of some thousand years.* 
The Bh&ts are most numerous in the United Pro- 
vinces, but they are found in smaller bodies all 
over Northern India, and a few have penetrated 
as far south as Hyderabad. The Ch&rans, again, 
numbering at the same Census 74,014, are practi- 
cally all Hindus by religion, and are mostly con- 
fined to the Presidency of Bombay and the province 
of Rajputana. 

Bhaps are generally supposed to be descended from a Kfa- 
triya father and a Brahman widow. They have been connected 
by Nesfield with ‘those secularized Brahmans who frequented 
the courts of princes and the camps of warriors, recited their 
praises in public, and kept records of their genealogies,’ But to 
this Risley objects that if the Bha^s of the present day are 
descended from a class of degraded Brahmans, if, in other 
words, they are a homogeneous offshoot from the priestly class, 
it is difficult to understand how they come to have a number 
of sections which are not Brahmanical and which appear to 
resemble rather the territorial groups common among B&jputs. 
There is no exact parallel to this supposed case of Brahmans, 
however degraded, shedding their characteristic series of epo- 
nymous sections, and adopting those of another type. On the 
other hand, there is nothing improbable in the conjecture that 
Rajputs also may have become bards to the chiefs of their tribe, 
and Risley is inclined to regard them as a heterogeneous group 
made up of Brahmans and Rajputs, welded into a single caste 
by virtue of their exercising identical functions. He grants, 
however, that the inviolability of the Bhafs person, accepted 
in Western India towards the end of the 18th cent., tells in 
favour of their Brahmanical origin, ‘while the theory of Roth 
and Zimmer, that the first germ of the Brahman caste is to be 
sought in the singers of Veaic times, may perhaps be deemed to 
tell in the same direction.* 

1. Religion of the United Provinces Bhdts . — In 
the Unified Province* those Bhats who profess 
Hinduism are Hindus of the most orthodox kind, 
being by sect generally Vaishnavas or worshippers 
of Vishnu, or Saktas, followers of the Mother- 
goddesses. But in addition to the god peculiar 
to their sect they worship other gods — Siva in the 
form of Gauripati, i.e. ‘ford of Gaurf/ ‘the white 
one’ (a title of his consort P&rvatl), Barg Blr, 
Mahablr, and Sards. Barg Bir, ‘ the great hero/ 
seems to he the ghost of some deified worthy of 
the tribe. He is honoured by making a plastered 
square in the courtyard, and placing within it 
a lighted lamp. Mahahir, ‘the great hero/ is 
another name for HanumSn, the monkey-god. He 
is worshipped by painting a representation of him 
with red lead upon a brass tray, before which 
cakes, sweetmeats, and other bloodless offerings 
are laid. Sarda is a corruption of the name of the 
goddess Sarasvatl, the patron of learning and 
eloquence, who naturally is worshipped by a caste 
of bards. Side by side with this worship of the 
orthodox kind they have adopted some of the 
local Animistic beliefs, as is shown by the cult of 
Birtiya, for whose worship they employ a priest 
from the degraded Chamar or currier caste, who 
sacrifices a young pig, buries the head in the earth, 
and carries off the rest of the flesh as his perquisite. 
Xn other districts of the same Provinces they wor- 
ship the Mother-goddess, Bhav&nl or Devi, particu- 
larly when epidemic disease prevails. 

2 . Religion in Bengal.— -In Bihar their religion 
differs little from that of the average middle-class 
Hindu, representatives of all the regular sects 
being found among them ; and the caste as a whole 
cannot be said to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect. In Eastern Bengal, however, they axe said 
to be mostly Sakti-worshippers. In Bengal, as 
in the United Provinces, they retain traces of 
primitive Animism in the worship of minor gods, 
who are propitiated with sacrifices of he-goats, with 
offerings of wheat, sweetmeats, coloured cloth, and 
vermilion, the eatable portions of the offerings be- 
ing divided among the members of the household. 

3 . Inviolability of Bhdts and Chdraits. — One 
peculiarity common to both Bh&ts and Ch&rans is 
their inviolability — a belief based on the comhina- 
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tion in them of the duty of herald with that of bard, 
a principle as old as the days of Homer, when 
Odysseus spares Phemius, the bard (doi56s) ( Od. 
xxii. 331). It is principally from West India that 
the stories come of what is called traga , that is to 
say, the custom of self-wounding or suicide per- 
formed by members of this caste when exposed to 
attack while in charge of treasure or entrusted 
with other responsible duties. In almost every 
part of Kathiawar, at the entry of villages, are 
to be seen the paliya , or guardian stones, erected 
in honour of Charan men and women who killed 
themselves to prevent the capture of cattle, or 
to enforce their restoration by the predatory 
Kathi tribe. The names of the victims, with 
the date and circumstances of their death, are 
recorded on the stones, and a rude sculpture shows 
the method in which the sacrifice was performed, 
the man generally killing himself on horseback 
with sword or spear ; the woman transfixing her 
throat with a dagger. In this part of the country 
the Charans have now somewhat fallen from their 
high estate on account of permitting widow re- 
marriage and worshipping the local Mothers, Khodi- 
yar, ‘the mischievous one,’ or Asapura, ‘she that 
accomplishes desires.’ 

Literature.— F or Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes , 1891, 
i. 101 ; for the United Provinces, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 1896, ii. 26 ; for Rajpu- 
tana, Rajputana Census Report , 1901, i. 141 ; for Bombay, 
Wilson, Indian Caste , ii. 179 ff., Gazetteer , xiii. 135 ff. ; for the 
Muhammadan branch of the caste, North Indian Notes and 
Queries , ii. 67. W. CROOKE. 

BHlLS. — z. Introduction. — The Bhlls (Skr. 
Bhilla, which Caldwell [Dravidian Grammar 2 , 
464] believes to represent the Dravidian Billa, 
‘bowman,’ from vil, lil , ‘bow’) are one of the 
non- Aryan races of India, usually included under 
the unsatisfactory name * Dravidian, ’inhabiting the 
hilly country in the West and Central parts of 
the Peninsula. They seem to have been the chief 
of a group of tribes occupying a large portion of 
the hill country, now included in Mewar, Malwa, 
Khandesh, and Gujarat, In the early Sanskrit 
writings they appear to be included under the 
names Pulinda and Nishada, general terms applied 
to the non- Aryan races when they came in contact 
with the lighter-coloured race from the north. They 
have been identified with the Phyllitai (4>iAXmu) of 
Ptolemy (VTI. i. 66 ; McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, 159 f.), a term which, like 
the Skr. Parna-iavara, seems to have been used to 
denote the ‘leaf -clad* non -Aryan tribes, now 
represented by the JuSngs of Chota Nagpur, in 
theVindhyan and Satpura ranges, which stretch 
westward from the Gulf of Cambay to the lower 
Ganges valley. Their predominance during early 
times in W. India is implied in the fact that in 
many States in Rajputana, Malwa, and Gujarat, 
when a Rajput chief succeeds to the throne, his 
brow is marked with blood drawn from the toe 
or thumb of a Bhil, by which he secures blood- 
covenant with the early lords of the country, and 
the protection of their priesthood against the local 
evil spirits. The right of giving the blood is 
claimed by certain families, and the fact that the 
person from whose veins the blood flows is believed 
to die within a year fails to damp their zeal for 
the maintenance of the custom (Trans. PAS i. 
69). At the Census of 1901 the Bhils numbered 
1,198,843, of whom 569,842 were found in the 
Bombay Presidency, 339,786 in Rajputana, and 
206,934 in the States of Central India. These, 
the three principal groups, differ to some degree in 
religion, custom, and culture, and may be con- 
veniently treated separately. 

2 . Legends of origin. — As a whole, the Bhils 
seem to have preserved little tribal tradition; 


and, of course, they possess no tribal literature. 
Their legendary lore, as we find it, is intended to 
explain their present degraded condition. The 
most common account of their origin tells that 
Mahadeva (Siva), sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected 
a complete cure of all his maladies. The inter- 
course between the god and this stranger resulted 
in the birth of many children. _ One of the sons, 
who was from infancy distinguished alike by his 
ugliness and vicious habits, slew the favourite 
bull of his father, for which crime the angry deity 
cursed him and expelled him from the haunts of 
men to dwell in the woods and mountains. His 
descendants have ever since been known as Bhils 
and Nishadas — terms that denote outcasts (Mal- 
colm, Mem . of G. India*, i. 518 f.; A. K. Forbes, 
Pas Mala [1878], 78 ff.). 

3. Bombay branch. — These clans are found in 
various parts of Gujarat, as well as in the wild 
region of N. Khandesh and the Dang forests, 
where they form one of the most wide-spread and 
characteristic forest tribes. Their occupation in 
Gujarat, which is typical of the tribe in other dis- 
tricts, is that of peasants, labourers, woodmen, 
and watchmen. When they cultivate, they follow 
the custom of periodically burning down patches 
of jungle, and sowing coarse gram crops in the 
ashes; others collect catechu and similar forest 
roduce, while the women gather fruits and wild 
erries as food. Many of them still maintain 
their reputation as thieves and cattle-lifters, 
which is often noticed by the Muhammadan his- 
torians and by the writers of reports in the early 
period of British rule [BG ix. pt. i. 300, iii. 219, 
vi. 27). It is said that the Bhil is more truthful 
than the high-caste Hindu ; but this is doubtful. 
In Gujarat, when a Bhil is being sworn as a wit- 
ness, he is seated with his face towards the sun, 
with a handful of grain bound in the hem of his 
garment, and a handful of dust laid on his head ; 
he must then walk twice or thrice round the 
horse-image of the god Baba, and swear by the 
cushion on which the chief of his clan sits (ib. ix. 
t. i. 300 n.). Their system of agriculture and the 
read of witchcraft prevent the establishment of 
settled villages ; and their rude, sometimes round, 
huts are scattered through the jungle which they 
occupy. Their dress is extremely scanty ; but the 
women ornament themselves with much rude 
jewellery. In Khandesh the hill Bhils are catho- 
lic in their diet, eating various kinds of grain, 
vegetables, forest fruits and berries, fish, goat’s 
flesh or mutton, carrion, animals that have died 
by a natural death, and probably in remote places 
the flesh of the cow ( ib . xii. 85). 

They fall into two main divisions : (1) those who 
aie partly Rajput, inhabit the plains where they 
have in some cases acquired Rajput status, and 
adopt Rajput names for their clans ; and (2) the 
more or less pure Bhils, who occupy the. more 
inaccessible tracts (ib. ix. pt.. i. 295). This dis- 
tinction of culture affects their religion, that of 
the Rajput Bhils corresponding to the Hindu rule, 
that of the jungle branch preserving more of the 
primitive animistic beliefs. Thus, in Khandesh 
the wildest clans worship only Vaghdev, the tiger- 
god, who, under the kindred titles of Baghesvar 
(Skr. Vyaghra - l&vara, * tiger - lord ’) or Banraj? 
(Skr. vana-raja, ‘lord of the wood’), is worshipped 
by the allied tribes in the hill ranges west of the 
Bhil country (PE ii. 213). Some who are more 
influenced by Hinduism worship Mata, the Mother- 
goddess, and Mahadeva or Siva; while some, 
again, who are more civilized, worshipthe ordi- 
ary local Hindu deities, such as Khandoba, 
itala Mata, the smallpox Mother-goddess, and 
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others ( ib . xii. 93). In Gujarat the branch of the 
tribe which claims kinship with Rajputs worships 
specially K&lika Mata, the Mother-goddess, in her 
more awful form. Here the jungle-dwelling Bhil 
worships hardly any of the orthodox deities, ex- 
cept Devi, the impersonation of the female energy. 
But when he visits her temple, contrary to his usual 
practice, he releases, after dedication, the victim 
which he offers to her. According to Enthoven, 
the Mata, or Mother-goddesses, are represented by 
symbols rather than by images — by wooden posts, 
earthen horses, wicker baskets, and winnowing fans 
{Bombay Census Bep. 1901, i. 63). This appears 
to be a local development, as the cult of the horse 
seems elsewhere to be connected with that of an- 
cestors. The jungle Bhil respects Muhammadan 
shrines, and makes offerings to Muhammadan 
saints. Besides this, he retains many of the primi- 
tive animistic beliefs. He reverences the moon 
and swears by it ; but he chiefly worships spirits 
and ghosts. This worship is usually performed 
in high places, the shrine consisting of a pile of 
stones on the summit of a hill, where he occasion- 
ally makes a blood-offering to appease the spirits 
of evil. In the forest, near an old tree or spring, 
often at some spot selected by mere chance, but 
which he believes to be the haunt of spirits, he 
offers rude earthenware images of horses, jars, and 
beehive-shaped vessels. The horse-images seem 
among the non-Aryan tribes to be intended as 
steeds on which the spirits of the dead may ride 
to heaven ; and the jars and other vessels are 
regarded as the abodes of spirits. We thus find a 
crude ancestor-cult attached to the animistic be- 
liefs. The ritual of the death rites shows that the 
tribe recognizes, in a vague way, the existence of 
the soul after death. When the raval, or death 
priest, comes to preside over the death feast, by 
which food is conveyed to the souls of the dead, 
he brings with him two small brass images, one 
said to represent the horse of the moon, the other 
a cow and calf. The latter having been placed 
in a pool of milk, the death chant is sung, after 
which the cow-image is laid on the ground. The 
horse-image, which is usually made out of the 
anklets of the widow, is presented to the raval at 
the close of the obsequies {BG ix. pt. i. 3041). 
The purport of the rite is obscure ; but it seems 
to be intended that the cow and horse, by a pro- 
cess of magic, may be placed at the service of the 
ghost of the deceased. When the spirits of the 
forest are being worshipped, beams are raised, 
poised on two uprights sometimes 12 ft. high, 
which the officiant mounts to sacrifice a goat or 
a cock {ib. ix. pt. i. 301). This form of ‘ladder 
sacrifice ’ is found in other parts of India. It is 
used by the Musahars of Bengal in the worship of 
the bir, or malignant spirits, and by the Dosadhs 
of the United Provinces in eclipse observances 
(Risley, Tribes and Castes , ii. 117 ; Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes , ii. 355). In Upper Burma, a man who 
aspires to become a diviner has to climb a ladder 
and sit on a platform set with sharp spikes ; if he 
receives no injury, his powers are recognized (J. 
Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 1876, p. 81). In 
Khandesh the Bhils suppose^ that spirits reside in 
stones, which are smeared with red dead (a substi- 
tute for a blood-offering) and with oil. An animal 
sacrifice and an oblation of spirits are sometimes 
made at such stones, portions of which are thrown 
into fire in the belief that the demons delight in 
the sweet savour, after which the worshippers and 
their priest consume the flesh and liquor {BG xii. 
93). Animal- worship, except the reverence paid 
to the horse, is not common. Ghojr& Dev, * the 
horse-god,’ is a general object of worship. In 
Gujarat, if a prayer has been granted, clay images 
of torses are made, and placed round the shrine- 


image or in the spirit haunt ; and in many of their 
legends the plot turns on the assistance given by 
an enchanted horse. Only the clans most under 
the influence of Hinduism kill neither the cow nor 
the blue bull {Portax pictus) ; the jungle-dwellers 
have no reverence for the cow, kill it, and eat its 
flesh. There are no signs of snake-worship. They 
have a firm belief in omens of the ‘meeting’ class, 
which are usually associated with animals (JAI 
ix. 400 ; Asiatic Quart . Bev. vii 461 f.), 

4. Festivals. —In Gujarat their festivals are 
chiefly connected with the ancestor-cult. The 
only regular Hindu festivals which they observe 
are those of the spring equinox (HolS, Shingft), 
and the autumn equinox (Dasahra), and the feast 
of lights (Divali) at the full moon in October- 
November. The first two, which are in origin 
forms of sympathetic magic to promote the growth 
and ripening of the crops, are accompanied with 
rude merriment and indecency {GB % iii. 306). At 
the Holl they celebrate, possibly with the object 
of expelling evil spirits, a mock fight between men 
and women— an incident witnessed and described 
by Bishop Heber among the branch of the tribe in 
Central India {Narrative of a Journey , 1861, ii. 
86 f. ; GB* iii. 95 ff.; PB ii. 176, 321). At the 
same feast some clans, as is the case in N. India, 
practise the rite of walking through a trench filled 
with burning embers, without, it is said, injury to 
the performers {BG vi. 29, xii. 93 n.; PB ii. 317). 

At the Divali, or feast of lights, they make a thanksgiving to 
the gods near the shed of the cattle, the protection of which is 
the main object of the feast. The ground near the shed is 
cleaned and a small circle is made with rice. In this circle seven 
balls of boiled rice or maize are placed on seven leaves. A fire 
is lighted and fed with butter. A man, generally the house- 
master, lays his hands on five chickens, throws water over 
them, and offers them, saying, * O Dharma Indra I We offer 
this sacrifice to thee I During the coming year keep our cattle 
free from disease, increase them and be kindly J * At the same 
time another man cuts the throats of the fowls. A third man 
sprinkles spirituous liquor on the ground, saying, ‘ O Dharma 
Indra 1 we pour this spirit to thee I * The cattle, with their 
horns painted red, are then let out of the shed, those of the 
headman leading the way. All are driven over the body of a 
Bhil, who lies on the pound face downwards. This is probably 
a survival of an actual rite of human sacrifice. The invocation 
of Indra shows the influence of Hinduism ; but the rite is part 
of the primitive Animism. 

At the Dasahra feast they sow barley in a dish full of earth, 
and keep it watered and tended for nine days, after which it is 
offered to the goddess Devi— a magical rite found in other parts 
of the world, which has been described by k’razer under the 
title of ‘the Gardens of Adonis’ {BG ix.pt. i 305 ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis , Attis, Osiris 2 , 194 ff.). 

When rain holds off and scarcity is feared, the 
women go with bows and arrows to the shrine of 
the village-goddess, abuse her, smear her image 
with filth,* and leap and dance ; finally, they raid 
a neighbouring village, seize a buffalo, the owner 
seldom offering resistance, and drive it back to 
their own village, where it is beaten to death with 
clubs, and the flesh shared among the raiders. 

! They say that the intention is to shame the gods 
into pity, and to convince them how hard the times 
must be when the women are compelled to resort 
to acts of violence {BG ix. pt. 1. 311). When 
epidemic disease prevails, asses are made to plough 
a piece of ground (an unnatural act intended to 
call the attention of the gods to their troubles), and 
a small cart is placed before the shrine of the god 
who is supposed to have been offended at some 
neglect, and to have brought the pestilence. The 
cart is then believed to move of its own accord, 
and accompanied by a scape animal, a goat or 
buffalo, carries the plague beyond the limits of the 
village {ib. ix. pt. i. 311). 

5. Priesthood.— Except among those dans which 
are subject to Hindu influence, Brfihmans take no 
part in the public or domestic rites. The exorcist, 
whose duty it is to propitiate the malignant gods 

* For a remarkable case of obscene ritual cursing of a god- 
dess, see the account of the Gang&mmk festival in Malabar 
{Bvtktin Madras Museum, iii. 267 1). 
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and spirits, is known as the bhagat (Skr. bhctkta, 

‘ worshipper’). His reputation depends on Ms 
occasionally becoming possessed by the Mother- 
goddess, when he mutters and shakes, foams at the 
month, eats raw flesh or drinks blood, and pre- 
tends to know both the past and the future. The 
Raja, of the Bariy& State, in the Agency of Riwa- 
k&ntha, holds a feast every twelve years in honour 
of a god known as Baba Dev, 4 divine father/ 
on the Devgad hill, when a Bhil bhagat becomes 
possessed by the god, and foretells tlm condition 
of the crops and the fortunes of the Raj&’s family 
(ib. vi 291). The duties of the bhagat are to 
consecrate household gods, to perform tribal and 
family rites, to secure the fertility of the crops, to 
heal the sick, and to thwart the machinations of 
enemies. In cases of sickness, he places grains of 
black gram ( Phaseolus mungo ) or rice on a leaf, 
which he passes round the head of the patient. By 
examining the grains, he decides whether the sicfc 
man has been attacked by an evil spirit or by one 
of his offended dead ancestors. The latter usually 
appear in the form of human beings, but sometimes 
in that of a bear or other wild beast. "When their 
worship is neglected, they show their anger by 
throwing stones or sticks at their descendants, or 
by pinching them at night. They can be appeased 
by making an offering at their graves. The attack 
of an evil spirit is treated by means of incantations, 
and striking the patient gently with the branch of 
a tree. The bhagat is also the witch-finder ; and 
in former times, before the period of British rule, 
witches were subjected to cruel ordeals, tortured, 
or even killed (ib. ix. pt. i, 302). The second class 
of priests is the rdval (Skr. rajakula, ‘royal 
family ’), a title, like that of the bhagat , obviously 
of Hindu origin, replacing the name of the original 
medicine-man. His chief duty is to preside over 
the funeral feast, and to propitiate the deceased 
ancestors. The dead are buried in deep graves or 
under stone cairns, the intention being to prevent 
the return of the ghost. On the return from the 
grave a fire is lit in the house of the dead man, and 
into it some woman’s hair is sometimes dropped (cf. 
Frazer, Bausanias, iv. 136 f.). The death tabu is 
finally removed by the mourners passing their hands 
and feet through fragrant smoke, and by washing 
the shoulders of the corpse-bearers with a mixture 
of oil, milk, cow-dung, and cow-urine ( BG xii. 91 f.). 

* In the case of the decease of a Bhil of importance, it is not 
uncommon for the grave in which he has been interred to be 
opened some two months after burial, the opening being only 
sufficient to disclose the head of the corpse. The wasted features 
thus brought to light are anointed with red lead in the same 
manner as the irregular shaped stones which are common objects 
of worship among this primitive people.* After anointment the 
deceased is worshipped, and the grave is then re-closed. Without 
this ceremony the full rights of ancestorship are not, it is alleged, 
obtainable. The worshippers are by no means necessarily re- 
lations of the deceased* (Bombay Census Rep . 1901, i. 63). 

6 . Central Indian branch. — These inhabit prin- 
cipally the wild hilly tracts which separate 
MalwS from NimSr and Gujarat. According to 
Malcolm ( Memoir of Central India 2 , ii. 181), their 
religious rites are confined to 4 propitiatory offer- 
ings and sacrifices to some of the Hindu infernal 
deities,’ especially Sltala Mata, the smallpox 
Mother; they also pay reverence to Mahadeva, 
from whom they claim descent. The Barw&ni 
sept, which is one of the most primitive, is said to 
have a well-defined system of sept totems, each 
sept reverencing a special tree or animal. If the 
totem be a tree, they never cut or injure it ; men 
bow when passing it, and women veil their heads. 
The tribal tatu, however, is said never to be a 
representation of the totem. Luard (Central India 
Census Rep. 1901, i. 197 ff.), who gives this account, 

* For similar customs in India see those of the Maravan and 
TTrS.lI of Madras (FL v. 36 ; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes , 202), 
the KhasI ( JAI i. 131), and the people of Nicobar (ib. xxxii. 209, 
220 f.). 


adds that, 5 as a rule, some spirit is supposed to live 
in the tree or other object.’ It may be suspected 
that we have here an instance of confusion between 
totemism and tree- or animal- worship. 

7 . Rajputana branch. — The religion of this 
branch has been fully described by T. H. Hendlev 
(JR AS Be xliv. [1875] 347 ff.). In the Mewar 
hills their primitive beliefs have been, to some 
extent, affected bv Brahmanism. Their shrines 
are cairns, erected on high hills, and containing 
clay or pottery images of the horse. Over these^ 
poles adorned with rags are erected. Beside these 
are platforms of stone, on wMch are placed upright 
slabs, generally plain, or merely named after a god, 
and daubed with red paint or carved in the shape 
of Hanuman, the monkey-god. Their favourite 
deities are Siva, or Mahadeva, and his consort in 
her various forms as PArvatl, Devi, or Mata, of 
whom Hendley (op.* cit. p. 349) gives a list. One of 
them, known as v ajar Mata, is specially worshipped 
by women who desire offspring. The tombs of 
Muhammadan holy men are also respected. Sacri- 
fices consist of goats offered to Devi or Mata, the 
flesh, after dedication, being eaten by the worship- 
pers. The influence of Hinduism is shown in the 
fact that their priests are drawn from the Hindu 
ascetic Yogi order. 

‘ The Bhil has a very dim idea of a future state. He believes the 
soul goes before the gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
places they lived in during life. He also holds that there is a 
limited transmigration of souls, especially in spirits becoming 
evil ones. Eclipses and the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
deemed to be the play of their gods, and they howl with the 
Hindu when the moon is eclipsed ’ (ib. 860). No tombs or ceno- 
taphs are constructed ; 4 but a few days after death a relative of 
the deceased is said to be informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and 
connexions proceed to the place and erect a platform of stone®, 
and leave there a quantity of food and liquor* (ib. 364). 

According to Bannerman (Census Rep. 1901, i. 
142), besides the Kul-devI, or family-goddess, Maha- 
deva and Hanuman, the monkey-god, are every- 
where worshipped. In parts of Mewar, Rishabnath 
(i.e. Rishabhadeva, the first Jaina Tlrthakara, or 
perfected saint) is worshipped by the Bhils — a proof 
of the widely spread influence of that religion in 
W. India in mediaeval times. 

Literature.— i. For Bombay branch : MS report by S. N. 
Dholakia, Magistrate, Idar State ; BG ix. pt. i. 294 ff., xii. 80 ff., 
iii. 218 ff., and numerous other articles detailed in General Index, 
xxvii. 66; R. E. Enthoven, Census Rep . 1901, i. 62 ff.: A. K. 
Forbes, Rds Mala (1878), 78 ff.; G. Oppert, Original Inhabit- 
ants of Rharatavar&a or India (1893), 79 ff.; W. H. Sinclair, 
JA iv. 336 f. 

ii. For Central Indian branch : Sir J, Malcolm, Trans. RA.S 
i. 69 ff., and Memoir of Central India 2 (1824), i. 616, 550, ii. 181; 
Col. Kincaid, ‘Bheel Tribes of the Vindhyan Range,* in JAI 
ix. 397 ff.; E. E. Luard, Cent. Ind. Census Rep. 1901, i. 197 f. _ 

iii. For Rajputana : T. H. Hendley, ‘ An Account of the Mai- 

war Bhils,* JRASBe xliv. (1875) 347 ff. ; A. D. Bannerman, 
Census Rep . 1901, i. 142 ; Rajputana Gazetteer (1879), i. 117 ft, 
iii. 64, 114. W. CROOKE. 

8 . Language. — Bhils are usually credited with 
possessing a special language of their own, which 
has been named Bhili. It is probable that these 
wild tribes did once speak a language belonging 
to the Dravidian or to the Munda family, but 
they have long since abandoned it. At the pre- 
sent day they speak a mongrel form of the Gujarati 
spoken by their more civilized Aryan neighbours 
to their west. Their speech varies according to 
locality, and, in the District of Khandesh, in the 
Bombay Presidency, has become mixed with 
Marathi, the fusion of the two main languages 
resulting in a well-marked and interesting dialect 
known as KMnde^I. 

The general Bhil jargon has some peculiarities 
of pronunciation which it shares with the dialects 
of North Gujarat and, through them, with other 
languages of the extreme North-West of India, from 
Sind to the Hindu Kush. These are the pronuncia- 
tion of s as a rough A, as in hono for sono, ‘gold ; 
the tendency to disaspiration and to harden soft 
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mutes, as in kodd or khodo instead of ghodo, ‘a 
horse,’ llto for lldho , ‘ taken,’ tdhl or dahi, ‘ a cow ’ ; 
and the frequent elision of a medial r, as in koi for 
Jcori or kan, ‘having done,’ duu for duru, ‘far.’ 
These peculiarities, although striking, and pos- 
sibly giving clues to ethnologists, do not authorize 
us to class the so-called Bhili as an independent 
language. 

Litbratukb.— C. S. Thompson, Rudiments of the. Bhili 
Language (AhraedaMd, 1895) ; G. A. Grierson and S. Konow, 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ix. pt. iii., The BhU Languages 
and KhandUi (Calcutta, 1907). G. A. GRIERSON. 

BHlLSA. — Bhllsa is the name of a village in 
Central India. The name has been applied by 
Cunningham in the title of his book, The Bhilsa 
Topes, to the whole district, about 24° N. bv 77° E., 
in which the village is situated. It is a hilly, well- 
watered district of considerable natural beauty. 
Cunningham, for instance (p. 320), speaking of the 
Satdhara Hill, says : 

‘The hill on which the tope stands forms here a perpen- 
dicular cliff, beneath which flows the Besali river through a 
deep rocky glen. The view up the river is one of the most 
beautiful I have seen in India.’ 

He then describes the view ; and has similar 
remarks (p. 342) on the beauty of the view from 
the Andheri Hill. As the principal summit was 
called Chetiya-Giri, ‘the Shrine Hill’ (. Mahavamsa , 
xiii. 5), and Chetiya is used of pre-Buddhistic 
shrines, it was probably already, before the Bud- 
dhist movement, the site of one of those sacred 
places on the hill-tops where tribal festivals used 
to be held. If that be so, this may have been one 
of the reasons which led the Buddhists to choose 
the peak as the site of their hermitages, and of 
their religious and educational establishments. 

This main summit is now called S&nchl {q.v.). 
Remains have also been found at Sonari, Sat- 
dhara, Bhojpur, and Andhgr. At Sonari there 
are two large square terraces, one on the top of 
the hill, the sides of which are each 240 ft. in 
length, and one a little lower down, the sides of 
which are 165 ft. in length. The centre of the 
larger terrace was occupied by a solid hemi- 
spherical dome, or tope, 48 ft. in diameter, rising 
from a cylindrical plinth 4 ft. in height. At the 
height of about 30 ft. the top of the dome was 
level and surrounded by a stone railing now broken 
away. The remains of it were found by Cunning- 
ham at the foot of the dome. Cunningham sank 
a shaft down the centre of the dome, but found 
nothing. The original height, including that of 
the ornamental structure which occupied the centre 
of the levelled space at the top of the dome, must 
have been about 50 feet. Outside the S.W. corner 
of this square terrace on which the dome stood 
was a solid square pile of masonry, level at the 
top, from 12 to 15 ft. high according to the undu- 
lations of the ground, and measuring 36 ft. along 
each side. A flight of steps 4^ ft. wide leads from 
the hillside to the summit. This was evidently 
the site for a building of some sort, no doubt con- 
structed entirely of wood, as nothing remains to 
show for what purpose it was intended. Round 
the foot of the dome ran a paved processional 
pathway enclosed by a carved stone railing, with 
gates at the four cardinal points. Both this and 
the railing round the top were of white stone 
brought from a distance. The tope itself was 
built of the claret-coloured stone found on the 
Sonari Hill. There are short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on portions of the lower railing, cut in Pali 
characters of approximately the 3rd cent. R.C., 
giving the names of the donors of those portions. 

The dome which occupied the lower terrace of 
165 ft. square was of a slightly different construc- 
tion. It was solid like the other, built of stone 
without mortar, 27i ft. in diameter, rising from a 


plinth 4J ft. in height, the plinth resting on a 
cylindrical foundation 12 ft. high. The level top 
of this foundation was reached by a fine double flight 
of steps, 20 ft. in breadth, leading on to a circular 
pathway, 6 ft. broad, running all round the dome. 
The height of the whole had been about 40 ft. 
from terrace to summit. There was no trace of 
any stone railing. On a shaft being sunk down 
the centre of the dome five relic-caskets were 
found, each inscribed with the name of the person 
of whose funeral pyre portions were enclosed in 
the casket. Two of these are names of mission- 
aries who, according to the chronicles {Dipavamsa, 
viii. 10, and Mahavamsa, xii. 42), were sent to the 
Himalaya regions after the close of the Council at 
Patna, held in B.C. 254. 

The discovery of these names was of the utmost importance 
for the criticism of the Buddhist chronicles written in Ceylon. 
They are given in the inscriptions as those of missionaries to 
the Him&laya. Some centuries afterwards they are found in the 
chronicles m the list of the missions sent out, as those of the 
men who were sent to the Himalaya. The inscriptions, "buried, 
in Northern India, were, of course, unknown in Ceylon. The 
traditions handed down in the island were sufficiently well 
guarded to have preserved these details accurately throughout 
this long interval of time. 

Besides these two great topes, there were on the 
top of the Sonari Hill six smaller ones arranged 
in two rows to the south-east of the larger 
terrace. These had all been opened before Cun- 
ningham’s visit in 1852, and he found nothing in 
them. 

On the Satdhara Hill, three miles across the 
valley from Sonari, there are seven topes remain- 
ing on as many terraces. The largest of these 
solid domes was no less than 101 ft. in diameter, 
and its height must have been approximately 75 
feet. Nothing was found in it. There were three 
of the solid basements, such as the one found at 
Sonari, on which must have stood other buildings 
probably made of wood. In a second, much smaller 
tope, 230 ft. to the N.N.W. of this huge pile, 
were found two caskets, empty, hut inscribed with 
the names of S&riputta and Maha Moggall&na, 
the two principal disciples of Gautama, the Bud- 
dha. A third tope had a diameter of 24 ft., and 
contained relic-caskets, but no inscription. Four 
smaller ones, all of which had been previously 
opened, contained nothing. 

The topes at Bhojpur, which are very numerous, 
stand on the southern end of a low range of hills 
on the opposite side from Sonari and Satdhara of a 
broad valley through which flows the river Betwa. 
The largest stands in the centre of a levelled ter- 
race, 252 ft. long by 214 ft. broad, and was 61 ft. 
in diameter. The next in size had a diameter of 
39 feet. In a third of only 31 ft. diameter the 
relic-caskets bore names otherwise unknown. 
Cunningham examined 33 other topes on the 
slopes of this range of hills, hut they had been 
previously opened; and nothing of importance, 
and no inscriptions, were found in them. 

The Andheri topes are perched on the northern 
declivity of a pear-shaped hill facing Bhojpur 
across another valley. These are on the very 
edge of the cliff, about 500 ft. above the plain ; 
and the position is a very fine one, commanding a 
wide outlook over the Bhilsa district with its 
dome-surmounted peaks and fertile valleys. The 
topes are only three in number, respectively 35 ft., 
19 ft., and 15 ft. in diameter. At each of them 
inscriptions were found, some of the names re- 
curring also at S&nchl, and belonging to contem- 
poraries of A&oka. One of them is Moggali-putta, 
who may, or may not, be the same as the Moggali- 
putta Tissa who presided at AAoka’s Council at 
Patna, and who is the traditional author of the 
Kathd Vatthu, the latest book in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and the only book in it which is 
ascribed to a particular author. 
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Asoka, when on his way to take up the vice- 
royalty of IJjjain during the last years of his 
fathers life, stayed in the Bhilsa district, and 
married a local lady, daughter of a merchant at 
Vedisa named Deva. Three children were horn to 
them ; and then ASoka succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. As the marriage was a 
misalliance he left his wife behind, and she brought 
up the children. Two of them, Mahinda and his 
sister Sangha Mitta, were afterwards the famous 
missionaries who carried Buddhism to Ceylon. It 
is recorded how Mahinda, before he departed on 
the mission, went to Bhilsa to take leave of his 
mother, and stayed there at a vihdra she had 
built {Dipavamsa, xii.. 8-34; Mahavamsa, xiii. 
1-14 ; Samanta Pdsddikd, p. 318 f. ; Mahabodhi- 
mmsa, p. 1151). 

It is sufficiently clear from these notices that 
the district was, in the 3rd cent. B.C., and probably 
earlier, an important centre of Buddhist activity. 
The massive terraces and solid topes are all that 
remain of the outward signs of this activity ; hut 
its intellectual results are still working in Ceylon, 
and in a less degree in the Himalaya regions. 

Literature. — Dipavartisa, ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879; 
Mahdvaihsa, ed. Geiger, London, PTS, 1908; Samanta 
Pdsadika, ed. Oldenberg, in vol. iii. of his Vinaya ; A. Cun- 
ningham, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854; Fergusson, Hist 
of Ind. and East. Architecture , London, 1876, pp. 60-65; 
Mahabodhi-varhsa , ed. Strong, London, PTS, 1891; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India , 1903, pp. 299-303. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

BHRIGU.— The word bhrigu occurs twenty- 
six times in the Rigveda,* always in the plural f 
except twice, where it is singular ; and as each of 
the two passages in question is identical in purport 
with some other where the plural is used, it may 
he assumed that even as a singular the word has 
a collective force. Indian tradition, however, —to 
anticipate a little — interprets the sing, bhrigu as 
denoting the ancestor of an ancient race of seers, 
and the plur. as denoting his descendants. 

In the Rigveda the Bhrigus are associated 
mainly with the legend of the acquisition of fire 
by the human race. The Bhrigus, having dis- 
covered Agni in the bosom of the waters (ii. 4. 2 ; 
x. 46. 2), or having received him from Matarisvan 
(i. 60. lit iii. 5. 10, x. 46. 9), introduced him 
amongst men (i. 58. 6, iii. 2. 4), deposited him in 
wood (vi. 15. 2), and caused Mm to become luminous 
in that substance (iv. 7. 1), bringing him forth 
either by friction (i. 127. 7, x. 46. 9, i. 143. 4) or 
by their songs (x. 122. 5). 

In two passages (iv. 16. 20 and x. 39. 14) the 
Bhrigus are referred to as waggon-builders : ‘We 
have composed a song for Indra (or, for the ASvins) 
[as skilfully] as the Bhrigus [build] a waggon.* § 
Roth’s conjecture (Pet. Worterb. s.v. ‘Bhrigu’), that 
the word that stood originally in these passages was 
fibhavOi finds some support in Sayana (on x. 39. 
14 : Jcarmayogad pibhavo bhrigava uchyante ), but 
the present writer believes that we have here the 
primitive nucleus of the legend, i.e. that bhrigu was 
originally merely a name for a ‘handicraftsman,’ 
one of those who, working with wood, might quite 
naturally he the first to discover that that sub- 
stance could he ignited by friction. 

The other Rigveda passages U are rather colour- 
less. The Bhrigus appear as the sacrifieers of remote 

* We leave out of account the word bhxigavdna, which is at 
least cognate, and occurs thrice in the Rigveda, as its meaning 
is doubtful. 

t Bhriguvdt (Rigv. viii. 43. 13) is of course, as such, ambigu- 
ous, though Sayana explains it as yatha bhriguh . 

X Bhrigu in the singular here. 

§ The interpretations of x. 92. 10 given by Ludwig (Der Rigveda, 
1876-88, i. 262, iv. 237): ‘Fur Gotter durch Tiichtigkeit gelten 
allgeniem die Bhrigu’; and by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology , 
140) : ‘ The Bhfigus showed themselves as gods with their dex- 
terity,* are unfortunately inadmissible, as the verb used here, 
tamrchit, bears a different meaning in other passages. 

I Of. Macdonell, loc. cit. 


antiquity, and along with the Angirases and 
Atharvans (x. 14. 6) ; people invoke Agni in the 
same manner as did the Bhrigus,* Angirases, and 
Manu (viii. 43. 13). Indra is expected to help as 
he has helped the Bhrigus and the Yatis (viii. 3. 

6. 18 ; cf. 3. 16). They stand on an equality with 
the gods in viii. 35. 3 and x. 92. 10. A more 
personal aspect is shown in ix. 101. 13, where 
eople are advised to drive away the niggardly 
og, as the Bhrigus [drive away] the Makha, hut 
unfortunately we possess no further information 
regarding this Makha : We seem to have a 
historical reference in vii. 18. 6, where the Bhrigus, 
along with the Druhyus, are spoken of as vassals t 
of King Sudas. 

In the Atharvaveda bhrigu is mentioned four 
times— once (xviii. 1. 58) in a strophe identical 
with one in the Rigveda. In iv. 14. 5 it is in- 
definite, merely saying that sacrifieers should go 
to heaven along with the Bhrigus. In ii. 5. 3 it is 
said that Indra clove the Vala asunder as Bhrigu 
(nom.) conquered his enemy intoxicated with 
soma; in the same strophe the Yatis are again 
referred to (cf. above, Rigv. viii. 3. 9 and 6. 18), 
but, strange to say, it is stated here that Indra 
killed Vritra like the Yatis (acc.). The fourth 
passage (V. 19. 1), however, is a most interesting 
one: Srinjayas, Vaitahavyas perished because 
they injured Bhrigu. We shall return to this 
reference below. 

In the later Vedic, as also in the epic literature, 
Bhrigu stands forth as the progenitor of a cele- 
brated family of priests ; many of his posterity, 
the Bhrigus — and Bhargavas, ‘ scions of Bhrigu ’ — 
are mentioned individually by name, and for the 
most part they enjoy a great reputation. Bhrigu 
himself was held to he of Divine origin, as is 
attested by so ancient an authority as the Aitareya 
Brahmana (cf. iii. 33-34) : the seed of Prajapati 
was cast into the fire by the gods, in order that it 
might not he spoilt ; from that wMch first flamed 
forth arose Aditya (the sun); from the second 
(flame) came Bhrigu, who was adopted by Varuna, 
and hence Bhrigu is a son of Varuna ; that which 
the third time flashed brightly forth {adidet) 
became the Adityas, and that which the coals 
( ahgdra ) were became the Angirases, etc. A similar 
story is told in the Satapatha Brahmana (i. 4. 5. 13) 
regarding the origin of Atri. Yaska (Nir. 3. 17) 
combines the two legends, saying that the first to 
arise from the beam ( archis ) oi the fire was Bhrigu, § 
then Angiras from the coals {ana dr a) i and thirdly 
Atri from the same place. || The Brihaddevata 
(v. 97-100) gives a similar version. In the Mahd- 
bhdrata (xiii. 85. 96ffi), Bhrigu, Angiras, Kavi, 
Marichi, Kasyapa, Atri, etc., are said to have 
sprung from seed of Brahman which had been cast 
into riie fire. IF According to the Maliabhdrata 
(i. 66. 41), Bhrigu was generated from the heart of 
Brahman, while in the Bhagavata Purana (iii. 12. 
23) he is said to have issued from Brahman’s skin. 

That Bhrigu was adopted by Varuna is intimated 
also in the* Mahdbharata (xiii. 85. 124 ; cf. i. 5. 8) ; 
and so he appears as Bhrigu Varuni in a legend 
(&atap. xi. 6. 1. 1), which we shall narrate presently, 
in TaittiriyaAranyaJca , ix. 1,** and in Katyayana’s 

* Bhriguvdt. t Bhrigu in the singular. 

t In the opinion of the present writer, as vassals by com- 
pulsion. 

§Here derived from. bhrijjati, ‘to roast': bhrijyamdno na 
dehe. * 

$ Atraiva tritiyam richhatity uchus tasmdd Atrih (Sata- 
patha, i. 4. 6. 13, atreva tyad iti). 

T Cf. 13. 85. 1051. : bhfig ity eva bhriguli pwrvam ahgdrebhyo 
’ftgirabhavat [ aiigdrasarhsraydch chaiva kavir ity aparo’bhavat 
| saha jvdlabhir utpanno bhrigus tasmdd bhriguli smxital}.. 

** The story in Taitt. Brahmana, i. 8. 2. 5, according to which 
Bhrigu sprang from a third part of Indra’s force, is a mere 
theological speculation, designed to support the idea that a 
Bhargava must have been present as Hotpi at the festival in 
question. 
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Anukr. to the Rigveda, which speaks of him, or 
Jamadagni, as the composer of Rigveda ix. 65, and 
of him, or Chyavana, as the composer of x. 19 (both 
of these individuals being of Bhrigu’s line). Beyond 
this, the later Vedic texts add relatively very little 
to our information regarding Bhrigu. All that is 
wprthy of interest is the legend just alluded to 
(Satap. xi. 6. 1. Iff.).* It is narrated here that 
Bhrigu deemed himself wiser than his father 
Yaruna, who, observing this, sent him upon a 
pilgrimage, on the understanding that on his 
return he should relate what henad seen. By 
Varuna’s instructions he journeyed to all the four 
quarters of the earth. He met with dreadful 
things on every hand; he saw men cutting their 
fellow-men in pieces, and then distributing and 
devouring the fragments. When he asked them 
why they pursued such a course, he always received 
the same answer : ‘ These men dealt thus with us 
in the other world, and we now deal with them in 
the same way.’ He also inquired if there was no 
possible reconciliation, and received the reply: 
‘Certainly; your father knows of it.’ He comes 
at last to the region lying between the East and 
the South, t where he sees two women, one beauti- 
ful, the other passing beautiful , t and between 
them a black man with yellow eves, and with a 
stick in his hand. Bhrigu is terrified, and returns 
home. From his dejected condition Yaruna per- 
ceives that he has ‘seen/ and then (8 ff.)* shows 
him the meaning of what he has seen. But the 
explanation is certainly a disappointing one from 
our point of view, being simply a piece of absurd 
symbolizing in regard to certain features of the 
Agnihotra festival. 

Amongst other references to Bhrigu in the Brah- 
mana literature we ought to mention Kdusitaki 
Brahmana , xxx. 5, where the AitaS&yanas are 
spoken of as the worst of the Bhrigus. § In the 
earlier texts the Bhrigus and the Angirases are 
closely connected, and bhfigvahgirasah indeed is 
actually used as a title of the Atharvaveda. || They 
are likewise often found together in the Mahci- 
bhdrata and the Purdnas. Apart from thesenotices, 
Bhrigu is mentioned, along with Atri, Angiras, 
etc!, mainly in the list of Brahmarsis and patri- 
archs.^ It is in these texts, of course, that he at 
length stands forth as in all respects a Jfei of 
primitive times, while in Mahdbharata , iii. 99. 69 
and xii. 3. 19 he is even exalted to the Devayuga. 

It is recorded, moreover, in the Mahdbharata 
(i. 5-7,** ix, 47. 17-22, xii. 343. 55) that Bhrigu, 
incensed because his wife Puloma had been be- 
trayed into the hands of the Raksas Puloman 
by Agni, cursed the latter, and ordained that he 
must suffer the penalty of consuming everything, 
no option being allowed, ft Agni rebels against 
this, resigns his function, and hides himself. §§ 
Gods and men, however, find him indispensable, 
institute a search, and discover him at length in 
his retreat. But Agni resumes his work only 
after Brahman has intervened with conciliatory 
words, and given the assurance that he is to be 

* See A. Weber, ‘ Eine Legend© des Catapatba-Bilhma^a 
fiber die strafende Vergeltung nach dem Tode, ZD MG ix. 237- 
243. 

t The passage is not altogether clear. 

j Atikalyanim, according to Saya^a = aiobhana, ‘one whose 
beauty is past.’ 

§ Bhriguij,af/i pdpifthdk. 

I See Bloomfield, ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ SBJS xliL 
p. xxviff. ... 

See the catalogue in Wilson, Vishnu-Pura^a (ed, Hall), 
i. lOlff., iii. 68. 

** BhfiguvaiMa in the Pauloma-parvan. 

tf i. 6. 14 : sarvabhakgo bhavi$yas£ ; ix. 47. 22 : 8 arvabhak$a$ ca 
to’bhavat ; xii. 343. 55 : mrvabhah^atmm upamtafy- 

tti. 7. 12 : chakre saThhdram, dtmanah (ib. 10 : kriyamih- 
hdram). 

§§ His hiding-place, let us note, was the iarmgarbha, be. an 
advattha-tree which grew in a 4ami (cf. ix. 47. 17) — the tree 
Whose wood was commonly used for producing fire by friction. 


the devourer of all things, not with his whole 
body, but merely as the fire of digestion and as the 
consumer of flesh.* Here, therefore, the story of 
Agni’s withdrawal, which is already alluded to in 
the Rigveda as a well-known fact, is associated, 
strangely enough, with a curse uttered by Bhrigu, 
the Vedic myth regarding the discovery of fire 
(see above) being thus simply reversed. 

The Mahdbharata in another passage (xii. 343. 62) 
also makes mention of a curse spoken by Bhrigu. 
Um&, the daughter of Himavat, was loved by 
Rudra, but Bhrigu also sought to win her. 
Himavat, however, had to reject the latier ? s 
advances, Rudra being already the accepted 
suitor, f Bhrigu, enraged at this refusal, utters 
against Rudra the malediction that no precious 
stones shall be found in him, * and to this day the 
word of the Rsi holds good.' Another legend tells 
how Bhrigu, by means of a curse, rescues Agastya 
from the tyranny of Nahusa (xiii. 99-100)4 
These are all the really important myths relating 
to Bhrigu himself, so far as found in the epic 
literature. There are numerous other legends, 
however, which relate to individual members of 
the Bhrigu family. A special instance is the story 
of Chyavana, the son of Bhrigu, which goes back 
even to the Rigveda ;§ while Gritsamada, the 
author of the second Mandala , ranks as a descen- 
dant of Bhrigu. II As a recital of the various 
narratives in question, however, would go beyond 
the scope of this article, we confine ourselves to a 
congeries of myths which relate to the Bhrigus in 
a general way, and which may, perhaps, throw 
light upon the passage in the Atharvaveda (v. 19. 1) 
cited above for further notice. 

The following narrative is found in Mahdbharata^ 
i. 178. 11 ff. (to the end of 180) : 

King Kartavirya was lord of the sacrifice to the Bhrigus, 
and used to load them with gifts. After his death his suc- 
cessors fell into penury, and began to importune the Bhrigus 
for money. Only some of these, however, acceded to th« 
request ; others buried their money in the earth, while some, 
again, handed theirs to Brahmans. Then the Kgatriyas sought 
the money by digging, and, having discovered it, they were so 
moved with rage that they slew every Bhpigu they could lay 
hands upon, not even sparing the child in the mother’s womb. 
One of the women ®| held her yet unborn babe hidden on the 
haunch. ** But the Kfatriyas heard of the matter, and approached 
the mother with the design of killing the child. Then the child 
forced a way through the mother’s side, stood forth before the 
assailants, and blinded them with the splendour of his appear- 
ance, thus forcing them to cry for mercy. In order to avenge 
the sufferings undergone by the Bhrigus, Aurva resolved to blot 
the whole world out of existence, but was induced by the en- 
treaties of his ancestors to sink the fire of his wrath in the depths 
of the ocean. ft 

Thus the massacre of the Brahman as, according to 
this legend, is followed by no expiation— a circum- 
stance which is out of keeping with the normal 
scheme of such narratives, and in particular with 
the characterization of the Bhrigus as specially 
revengeful, ft It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that in other passages of the epic and the Purdnas 
a great deal is said regarding the great extinction 
of the Ksatriyas by the £ Bhargava* Parasur&ma.§§ 
* Cf. i. 7! 19-26. 

t A different experience was that of Puloman, who had made 
his suit to Puloma before Bhrigu did so. See Mahdbharata , i. 6. 
$ Of. art. Agastya, i. 180 f. 

§ Cf. Pischel, in Pischel-Geldner’s Vedische Studien , i. 71 f. 

I The Anukr. to the Rigveda makes mention of the following 
Bhargavas as authors of hymns : I$a (x. 171), Kavi (ix. 47-49, 
75-79), Kritnu (viii. 79), Gritsamada (ii 1-3, 8-43, ix. 86. 46-48), 
Chyavana (x. 19), Jamadagni (iii. 62. 10-18, viii 101, ix. 62, 05, 
67, 16-18, x. 110, 137. 6, 167), Nema (viii. 100), Prayoga (viii 
102), Vena (ix. 85, x. 123), Somahuti (ii. 4-7), and Syunmratotf 
(x. 77-78). 

Tf According to Mahdbharata, i. 60. 46, this was Araqi, the 
daughter of Manu and the wife of Chyavana. 

** urn ; whence the son received the name Aurva, * risen from 
the haunch.’ 

ft Where it has ever since remained, as hell-fire (vadavdmukha, 
v&davdnala, aurva ; see also Harivarhsa, 2554 ff.). We have here 
another case of a Bhpgu connected with a fire-legend, 
tt Cf. &180 Mahdbharata, xiii 92. 45 : bhrigavo hy atiro?avdfy } 
lake mtthydprm&da’yam. % . ' 

|§ See especially Mahdbhdrata, hi* 116-117 ; and for the 
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(or nis sons) had stolen a calf of the sacrificial cow 
of Jamadagni. * Parasurama, who happened to be 
absent at the time, learns of the atrocity on his 
return, and kills Kartavirya with an arrow. The 
sons of the latter avenge his death by slaying the 
aged Jamadagni. Then Parasurama takes an oath 
that he will extirpate the entire race of the 
K^atriyas, and ‘thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Ksatriya caste.’ f 

Here, once more, the crime perpetrated against 
the offspring of Bhrigu is a seizure of their pro- 
perty, and the culprits are again descendants of 
Kartavirya. Now the latter are quite distinctly 
spoken of as kings of the Haihayas. $ The Hai- 
hayas and the posterity of Kartavlrya, however, 
include also the Talajanghas,§ whom the Bhrigus 
are reported to have conquered, as the Ahgirases 
conquered the Nipas, as Bharadvaja the vaita* 
havyas.U But the narrative in Mahdbharata, 
xiii. 30, 11 says that the Vaitahavyas, too, be- 
longed to the Haihayas. Let us now examine the 
passage in Atharv. v. 19. 1 : bhrigum himsitva 
srinjaya vaitahavydh pdrabhavan . The idea at 
once suggests itself that the incident recorded here 
should perhaps be connected with the epic legends 
just referred to. In that case, however, the cele- 
brated song in Atharv. v. 18, immediately preceding 
the passage before us, appears in an entirely new 
light. We cannot here discuss the matter in 
detail, but we may at least quote strophes 10-11 : ** 

* They who ruled over a thousand, and were them- 
selves ten hundred, the Vaitahavyas, when they 
devoured the cow of the Brahmana, perished (11). 
The cow herself, when slaughtered, came down 
upon the Vaitahavyas, who had roasted for them- 
selves the last she-goat of KesaraprabandhS.* If 
this interpretation be correct, then the bhrigum of 
v. 19. 1 should he regarded as meaning the Bhrigu- 
family, while Kesaraprabandha (v. 18. 11) might 
perhaps be identified as the wife of Jamadagni. ft 

As regards the etymological explanation of the 
word bhfigUy we have already noted that Yaska 
(Nir. iii. 17) connects it with bhrijjati, ‘roast,* 
while according to Mahdbharata , xiii. 85. 105, it is 
derived from the onomatopoeic bhfig, the ‘crack- 
ling* of fire. Macdonell %% suggests bhrdjati, ‘to 
shine.* Bergaigne§§ considers the Bhrigu-myth 
of the Bigveda to be merely & more developed form 
of the tradition regarding the descent of fire, and 
identifies Bhrigu with Agni. According to A. 
Kuhn li || and A. Barth, HIT the Bhrigus are personi- 
fications of the lightning-flash. * Kuhn (op. eit 1 
13 ff., 3 14ff.), on the assumption of the linguistic 
equation bhrigu -fihtyv, tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with that 
of the Veda. A. Weber *** had previously called 
attention to the affinity of bhrigu and <ftktyv, and 
propounded the theory that the tradition (Satapatha, 
xi. 6. 1) outlined above is a relic of primitive Indo- 

English translation and parallel passages see Wilson, Vishnu- 
Puraxia,, 4. 19 ff. 

* According to Bhdgavata-Pura^a, ix. 16. 26, both call and 
cow. 

f Of. iii. 117. 9 (Wilson, op. tit. 23). 

J Of. e.g. iii. 116. 9. 

§ See, e.g., Hariv. 1893, Bhag. Pur. ix. 28. 23 ff. 

i Mahdbharata , xiii. 34. 16 ff. 

H Here King Vitahavya, by favour of Bhrigu, becomes a Brah- 
mapa. Hariv. 1893, and Bhag. Pur. ix. 23. 29, call Vltihotras 
the descendants of the Talajanghas and the Haihayas. 

** Bloomfield’s tr., SBJS xiii. 170. 

ft Who in the epic is called Re$uk&. 

ft Vedie Mythology , 140 : ‘Etymologically the word bhrigu 
means “shining,” from the root bhraj, “to shine.”’ See also 
his subsequent references to works treating of the interpretation 
of the Bhrigu-myth. 

§§ Religion vMiqm, 1878-83, i, 52-56. 

»11 Herabkunft d. Fwen u. d. Gdttertranks (1869), 8ff. 

MythologUche StudvenA. (1886), 10 ff.]. 

HIT Let Religions de Unde, Paris, 1886, 8. 

•** See article already quoted, ZDMG ix. (1856) 242. 


Germanic mythology. 1 The name Bhrgu,’ he says 
(p. 242), * corresponds to a nicety with the Greek 
(phiyv in the name of ^ and of the 

who on account of their arrogance were condemned 
to the harsh penalties of hell, while in this story 
Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there to he a looker 
on.** But Weber must nevertheless admit that 
relevant passages of the Rigveda will not fit in 
with the idea of a punishment of the wicked in 
hell; and, in fact, any one who with unbiased 
mind compares the entire group of Greek and 
Roman myths about Phlegyas and the Phlegyae * 
with the Indian group connected with Bhrigu and 
the Bhrigus, will be of one mind with the present 
writer in holding that in these we have two 
entirely different cycles of myths, and that accord- 
ingly the phonetic parallelism between bhrigu and 
d)\4 yv f is a mere coincidence. X 
Literature. —The literature has been given throughout the 
article. E. SlEG. 


BHUIYA, BHUINYA (‘men of the land,* 
‘autochthones,’ Skr. bhumi , ‘the land*).— A Bra- 
vidian caste found in the western districts of 
Bengal and in the Mirzapur district of the United 
Provinces. The term is naturally of rather vague 
significance. In the Census of 1901 the name in- 
cludes people from all parts of the Empire. Under 
the names of Bhuinya, BhuinySx, BhuiyS, Bhumia, 
789,078 persons are recorded, of whom the vast 
majority are found in Bengal. 

i. Beligion in Bengal.— Dalton, describing them 
in the Tributary State of Bonai, states that they 
have their own priests called Deqri and sacred 
groves known as Deot§> Sara, dedicated to four 
deities, Basum Pat, Bamoni Pat, Koisar Pat, and 
Boram. The first three are brethren, but there is 
some difference of opinion whether Bamoni is a 
male or a female deity. This illustrates the vague- 
ness of their conception of her. Boram is the sun,— 
a title also found among the Oraons (q.v.)r- and 
he is also worshipped under the name Bharrn 
Deota. There is no representation of him, hut the 
other gods are to he found, each in a stone in the 
sacred grove. Boram, as the Creator, the first 
and greatest of their gods, is worshipped at the 
sowing season, with the offering of a white cock. 
In cases of sickness, goats are offered to Basum Pat 
and to his brethren. On such occasions the goat 
is given by the owner of the house in which, the 
sick person resides. At other times the victim is 
provided at the common cost of the people, ine 
sacrifices are offered at the foot of a sacred tree m 
the grove; only men partake of the meat, and 

the Beori receives the head. 

The Bhuiyas ol South Lohardagaare more advanced ^ the 
direction of orthodox Hinduism, and the bloodthirsty tutelary 
iroddess Thakur&ni Mata, to whom less than forty years ago 
the HfflBhuiyas of Keonjhar offered the head of the dnwg 0 " 
minister of their chief, has now become the Hindu Durga, to 
whom a Bhuiya priest makes offerings of goats and sheep,the 

kss s 

village Pahan, who levies small subscriptions for this sort or 
spiritual insurance. The tribal deities 

Rishi-muni, “ holy saint”] and Tulsi-bir the hem 1 w 

long to a different and less prmntive type. 
to be the original ancestor of the tribe ; while Tulsi-bir wasa 
restless and valorous Bhuiya, who made war ^ the ^ods 
until they appeased his wrath by ad^ttmg him w 
honours. I venture the conjecture that bo^ Rikhmim am 
Tulsi-bir are merely transmuted totems. Its 
qnTmose that we have here cases of tribal ancestor- anu uwv 
wSp. And?* “will to note that the names rot torn* <*■[ 
which must have come from the Hindus, show that the cult 
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UMenbecC Kurzgef. etymol. 1898, 204 ff. 

t See also Macdonell, Vedio Mythology* 169 f. 
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must have arisen, or at least have been re-named, under Hindu 
influence. 

2. j Religion m the United Provinces . — In the 
United Provinces the Bhuiyas have advanced 
further in the direction of Hinduism than their 
brethren in Bengal. Their chief deity is Kali, 
who, as in the case of ThakuranI Mata, has prob- 
ably succeeded some aboriginal goddess, such as 
the Pauri or Pahari Devi of the Bhuiyas of 
Singhbhum. Kali’s shrine is a rude thatched hut, 
in which a mound of earth raised upon a platform 
represents the shrine of the goddess. They also 
worship, by the agency of the baigd (wh. see), the 
dih } or village gods, and the Earth-goddess DhartI 
Mata, with a sacrifice of goats, young pigs, and fowls. 
Among their legendary heroes is Lahang Bir, who 
is propitiated by the rite of fire-walking. The 
worshipper, possessed by the spirit of the hero, is 
said to sustain no injury by walking over burning 
coals or by rolling his body among thorns. An 
instance of tree-worship appears in the rite at the 
Anant-chaudas festival in the rainy season, when 
a dance round a branch of the Karama tree (Antho- 
cephalus cadamba) is made the occasion for licence 
and rude debauchery. A man killed by a tiger 
becomes a dangerous ghost, and is worshipped at 
the baghaut , a shrine erected at the place of his 
death. The field-deity is Hariy&ri Devi, ‘the 
Mother-goddess of greenery,’ and to her the baigd 
offers a sacrifice of fowls and an oblation of spirits 
at the end of the harvest season. They are careful 
to propitiate the dead by making offerings of food 
to them. This is done simply through fear lest 
the ghosts, if neglected, may come back and vex 
the living. It thus does not amount to ancestor- 
worship m the true sense of the term. 

Literature.— For Bengal: Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology , 
1872, p. 141 f. ; Risley, Tribes and Castes , 1891, i. 115 f. : Hunter, 
Orissa , 1872, ii. 144. For the United Provinces : Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, new ed. 
1896, ii. 80 ff. W. CROOKS. 

BHUTAN. — Bhutan is a long, narrow moun- 
tainous country occupying the southern slopes of 
the Eastern Himalayas for a length of about 220 
miles. Its breadth from the Tibetan border to 
the Indian plains averages about 90 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by 
independent Sikkim and tne Darjiling District of 
Bengal, on the south by the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and on the east by Tibet and 
the territory of semi-independent tribes. 

This art. will sketch the life and ethics of the 
Bhutanese. For their religion see next article. 

The origin of the people is uncertain. The most likely theory 
is that the country was originally inhabited by peoples from the 
South, and was conquered some centuries ago by invaders from 
Tibet, who drove from the mountains the old dwellers, except 
those who were made slaves by the conquerors. The present 
inhabitants bear unmistakable trace of close affinity in appear- 
ance with the Tibetans, and this is the more striking the farther 
north they live. Those who inhabit the more southern parts give 
evidence of intermingling with the darker peoples of the plains, 
and of the influence of more unhealthy regions. Comparatively 
few Bhutanese are to be found on the outer ranges abutting on 
the plains. These have of late years been largely occupied by 
Nep&Ii immigrants, whose habits and customs remain much 
the same as those of their land of origin (see Nepal). The 
country is sparsely populated. No certain information is 
available as to the population, though an estimate of 110 , 000 — 
80,000 Bhutanese, 80,000 Nep&lis (with a few hundred Lepchaa 
from Sikkim) — is probably over rather than under the mark. 

There is no written code of laws in Bhutan. 
The inhabitants say that they had such a code, 
but it got lost in the course of their frequent 
fightings. The poverty and lawlessness of the 
people are expressed by a Tibetan proverb: ‘In 
Bhutan there are no handles to the pots, and no 
law in the land.’ Might has been right. The 
Government officers are usually unsalaried, with 
the inevitable result of extortion and injustice. 
The country has been priest-ridden in the extreme 
by the Lamas, who, it is asserted, give the worst 
vol. ii .— 36 


of examples from the moral point of view. The 
population has declined. The unsettled political 
state of the country has accounted for this to some 
extent, but polyandry and other vicious customs 


have probably had greater influence. Polyandry 
is more prevalent in the northern parts, where the 
connexion with Tibet is closer. It is excused on 
the ground of poverty, and is probably on the 
decline. A woman who marries the eldest brother 
often becomes also the wife of the other brothers. 
Polygamy, too, is practised by some. Govern- 
ment officers sometimes keep wives in different 
parts of the country, but the practice is being 
prohibited by the rulers. The marriage tie is 
loosely held. Chastity has been at a discount, 
and the proportion of the people suffering from 
venereal diseases is appallingly large. Woman 
naturally holds a freer and more independent posi- 
tion than in India, and does more than her share 
of the work of the house and the field. As a 
whole, the men are indolent and addicted to strong 
drink. Physically they are robust and muscular. 
Their chief amusements are archery and quoits. 
In character they may be described as plucky, hot- 
tempered, truculent, avaricious, and unforgiving. 
While cruel to their enemies, they are kind and 
charitable towards their friends. The better 
classes are courteous in manner. Slavery or 
serfdom is prevalent, and on the Indian frontier 
is a village largely inhabited by escaped slaves. 
Punishment for crimes is severe. For continuance 
in theft the penalty is to lose the right hand and 
the left foot. Capital punishment is inflicted by 
drowning in a river. Religious exercises are well 
attended to. The people are superstitions and 
ignorant. Education has made little or no pro- 
gress, and is unknown outside the monasteries. 
Personal cleanliness is sadly neglected. Judged 
by present-day Western standards, the Bhutanese 
are certainly not an attractive people. 

There are many indications, however, that a 
better day is dawning in Bhutan. A few of the 
boys are showing a desire for Western educa- 
tion. The strong character and higher ideals of 
the present Maharaja, and the notable change 
which has come over a few individuals who have 
been influenced by contact with European civiliza- 
tion, are hopeful signs. The recent unification of 
power in the hands of the Maharaja bodes well 
for the political future of the land, and its conse- 
quent more settled state will beneficially affect 
its moral condition. The people are a sturdy 
stock, and once awakened out of their lethargy 
and exclusiveness, and delivered from the domina- 
tion of the Lamas and the evils of polyandry, there 
is every prospect of their becoming a strong, inde- 
pendent, and forceful race, and of the country 
entering upon a career of prosperity before un- 
known. During the late war with Tibet, the 
rulers eventually threw themselves enthusiastic- 
ally on the British side, and they are more 
amenable than ever to the advice of the Political 
Agent. 

Literature.— See the literature referred to at the end of next 
article. J. A. GRAHAM. 

BHUTAN, BUDDHISM IN.— Bhutan, or 
more correctly ‘Bhutan’ {i.e. ‘the end of Bhot 
[or Tibet’], the Sanskritic name by which this 
country is known to Europeans through the 
Bengalis of the British Indian province bordering 
it), is a large independent principality situated 
in the south-eastern Himalayas, wedged in be- 
tween Tibet, Sikkim, and Assam. Its wild 


denote the form of Lamaism that is profes ed in 
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the country. The Duk-pa Buddhism, as found m 
Bhot&n, where it appears to be the sole recognized 
form of religion therein prevalent, is of the 
primitive tinreformed type of Lamaism, and is very 
thickly overlaid by aboriginal animistic cults and 
the gross worship of malignant devils, so as to 
be scarcely recognizable as Buddhism at all, save 
for a few externals in the way of symbolism and 
a little deeply-embedded ethical teaching of Sakya, 
the Master. 

Buddhism appears to have entered this country 
for the first time about 300 years ago, when in the 
beginning of the 17th cent. a.d. a Lama from 
the adjoining border of Southern Tibet invaded 
Bhotan at the head of a band of Tibetan soldiers 
and forcibly occupied the country. This Lama, 
named Z’ab-drung Nag-dban rnam-xgyal, estab- 
lished a hierarchy, somewhat on the model of 
that of the Grand Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and it 
still survives. Nominally, this Bhotanese Grand 
L&ma, or high priest, is literally a priest-king, 
who bears the Indian title of Dharma Baja , or 
* Religious King,’ and combines in his hands both 
the spiritual and temporal rule, whilst his suc- 
cession is arranged on the re-incarnation theory, 
by which, on his decease, his spirit is supposed to 
transmigrate into the body of a newly -born male 
child, who is to be searched for and identified by 
omens and supernatural portents. The regulation 
of the succession in this way is kept in the hands 
of the Lhasa priests, who usually send a * re-inear- 
nation 5 from Lhasa or Central Tibet. During the 
minority of this re-incarnated priest a regent is 
appointed for the management of the temporal 
concerns, and is called Deb-Baja, or ‘Provincial 
Regent or Governor * ; and he seems usually to 
be a secular chief. The pretentious and divine 
nature claimed by the Grand Lama of Bhotan is 
evident in his full title as given on his seal : * Chief 
of the Realm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to 
Sarasvati [the Hindu goddess of learning] in learn- 
ing, Chief of all the Buddhas, Head Expounder of 
the Commentaries, Caster out of Devils, Most 
Learned in the Holy Laws, God incarnate, Absolver 
of Sins, and Head of the Best of all Religions.’ 

Technically, the Duk-pa form of Lamaism is an 
offshoot of the hermit section of Lamas called 
Kar-gyu-pa, who follow the practice of the Tibetan 
saint Milaraspa in laying especial stress on resi- 
dence in caves as a means of gaining magical 
powers ; though otherwise the doctrines are gener- 
ally similar to those of the old unreformed 
Lamaism \Nying~ma ). This Duk-pa sect arose on 
the rocky Tibetan hills which border upon Bhotan, 
and on its establishment in this latter country it 
adopted a fictitious so-called inspired * revelation ’ 
alleged to have been unearthed by a Lama named 
San-gyas-glin, by means of which the priests were 
enabled to relax still further the Buddhist obliga- 
tions, whilst admitting of the retention en bloc 
of the popular spirit-worship and witchcraft. 
Amongst the monks only a few profess to be 
celibate, but it is doubtful whether any even of 
these are really so. The distinctive hat is of a 
red colour, and that of the head Lama bears as 
a badge a vertical cross formed by two thunder- 
bolts, with reference to a legend of thunder- 
dragons ( Duh ) which is related in explanation of 
the etymology of the sectarian title * Duk-pa. ’ 
The BhotS-nese laity as well as the priests, unlike 
the Tibetans, shave their heads. 

The monasteries and temples are of the general 
shape and appearance of those in Tibet, but roofed 
over with wide wooden eaves to shed off the 
excessive rain which falls in this climate. The 
largest monastery is at Tashi-cho 5 , which is the 
residence of the Dharma Raja and the capital of 
the country. It has been visited and described 


by Manning, Bogle, Turner, and others, and is 
said to have about 1000 monks, though other 
accounts place the number at 500. In British 
Bhotan there are small Duk-pa temples at Kalim- 
pong and Pedong near Darjiling. The total number 
of Duk-pa priests cannot be stated with certainty, 
but has been estimated at about 5000, or about 
1 to 10 of the population. Only about half reside 
in cloisters, the remainder being employed as State 
officials and traders. There are also a consider- 
able number of hermits and a few nuns. 

Literature. — Sir A. Eden, Kept. Mission to Bhotan 1873 * 
W. Griffith, Journals, 1847 ; Sir J. D. Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals y 1854, i. 136, 372; Sir C. R. Markham, Mission of 
Bogle, and Manning , 1876, pp. lv, 27, etc. ; S. Turner, Embassy 
to the Court of the Teshoo Lama m Tibet> 1806, pp. 313 etc • 
L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas , 1899, pp. 246-249* 
Buddhism of Tibet , 1895, pp. 44, 55, 68, 226, 242, 284, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries , 1905, pp. 36, 63-66, 284. 

L. A. Waddell. 


BIBLE. 

[W. Sand ay.] 

The word * Bible 3 has come to mean substantially 
a sacred book. Thus we might say that the Qur’an 
is the Bible of Muhammadans. When we speak 
of * the. Bible,’ we mean the sacred hook of Chris- 
tians. But this is a derived sense. Our English 
word comes from the Greek through the Latin. 
The Greek original meant simply ‘hooks ’ in the 

lural ; rb. fMftXla was a particular collection of 

ooks, or more strictly of rolls. In this sense 
the use of the word goes hack to the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus (c. 130 B.C.) ; cf. 1 Mac 12 9 . When 
the Greek pifiXla was transliterated into Latin, it 
came to be treated as a singular and a feminine. 

The earliest example of this use known to the writer is that 
given by Sir James Murray, OED, s.v. ; it occurs in a library 
catalogue of the 9th cent. (Becker, Catal. Biblioth. Antiq. 
p. 42, cf. p. 172). Jerome used the term bibliotheca [sacra} (du 
Cange, s.v.)— an expressive designation of the * divine library’ 
compressed into a single volume ; and this term occurs 
frequently in the catalogues of the 9th and 10th cents. (Becker, 
op. dt. pp. 4, 13, 16, 17, 24, 43, 59, 60, etc.). The word char- 
acteristic of Oassiodoras (c. 487-580) is pandectes ; we remember 
that Justinian published his Pandects in 533, and Oassiodorus 
his Institutes about 544. 

At the time when the books which we call the Bible were 
written, the usual form for a book to take was the roll. Alter 
the invention of writing, the material of books varied some- 
what with time and place. The Babylonians wrote with a 
sharp point on clay. The Hebrew collection that we call the 
OT was written mainly, if not entirely, on skins. With the 
natural conservatism which obtains in matters of religion, the 
Jews to this day make use of leather and of the roll form for 
the sacred volume. The graphic scene (Jer 36) in which 
Jeboiakim cuts to pieces and burns the roll that had just been 
read to him will give an idea of the outward appearance. The 
Greek books that we call the NT were produced under a 
different and more advanced civilization, that of the Grseco- 
Roman empire. By this time the material commonly used for 
books was papyrus (2 Jn 12 ) ; and it is probable that; most of the 
books of NT were originally written on pappus (though 
parchment is mentioned in 2 Ti 4 13 ). But alike in the case of 
OT and of NT the form adopted was that of the roll, with the 
text written in slender vertical columns. The volume was 
held in both hands, with one or two columns exposed to view 
at a time, and was rolled up with the left hand and unrolled 
with the right as it was read. 

There was a conventional size for the roll, which determined 
roughly the length of a book. It was for this reason that 
the Twelve Minor Prophets were written on a single roll and 
counted as a single book. In the oldest Hebrew tradition, as 
given in the Talmud (Baba bathrd , 14) and still observed in 
German and French MSS, the order of the Prophetical Books is 
that of length: Jer., Ezek., Is., Min. Proph., corresponding to 
each other as 24 : 21 : 19 : 17 (Budde). [In like manner in NT 
the usual order of the Pauline Epistles is roughly that of length.] 
From the custom of writing more than one shorter book on the 
same roll has arisen, quite innocently, the attribution of some 
writings that were originally without name to wrong authors, 
e.g. sev eral anonymous compositions that now go under the name 
of Isaiah, a similar anonymous composition (or compositions) 
added to the prophecy of Zechariah, etc. 

The Christian Bible then was a double collection 
of rolls. That is its external description, but only 
external. It is of more importance that both 
volumes consisted of collections , and that both 
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these collections were regarded as sacred . We 
shall have to follow the line of inquiry thus sug- 

ested for both OT and NT. And when we have 

one so, we shall have to consider how the Bible is 
regarded, or ought to be regarded, at the present 
day. In other words, the main treatment of our 
subject will naturally be historical, but the final 
summing up will be rather doctrinal; and the 
history should take such a form as to explain the 
doctrine. 

It should be explained at the outset that in what follows the 
broad results of criticism, as at the present time widely 
accepted, are presupposed. That is to say, the usual literary 
analysis of the Hexateuch and the Historical Books, and so 
much of the criticism of the Prophets and other books as is 
common to the best writers, are taken for granted. It is also 
taken for granted that a line is practically drawn across the 
history by the promulgation of the Book of Deuteronomy in 
B.o. 621 ; those portions of the literature which assume the 
single authorized centre of worship and the fully developed 
hierarchical system of Priests and Levites being placed after 
that date, and those which do not make these assumptions 
being placed before it. These fundamental principles of 
criticism have now been before the world for so long, and they 
have been so closely and severely tested in the daily work of 
so many competent and able scholars, that at least in the 
opinion of the present writer they must be regarded as verified 
and established. The standard for most English students is 
substantially that of ^Driver, Introd. to the Literature of the 
OT (cited as LOT; from 1891). 

The ablest presentation of the other (more completely con- 
servative) side is Dr. Orris Problem of the OT (from 1906). The 
present writer has much sympathy wich Dr. Orr’s view of the 
religious character and use of OT ; indeed, it is part of the 
purpose of this art. to show that a view not essentially dis- 
similar emerges naturally from critical study on the lines of 
Dr. Driver and most at least of his English allies, though it is 
no doubt true that a different construction is put upon the 
facts by some in Great Britain and by a greater number on the 
Continent. It is also probably true that there is still room for 
considerable correction of critical theories in detail. But as a 
whole the writer finds it impossible to think that Dr. Orris 
position is permanently tenable, or that the main lines of the con- 
struction opposed to his have been proved to be untenable. The 
principle underlying the present art. is that on its literary and 
historical side the Bible must he studied like any other book 
(e.g. like Livy, or like the mediaeval chronicles, which supply a 
better parallel for some parts of the problem), but that it does 
not therefore follow that in other respects, and in particular 
as a religious revelation, the Bible is only on the same level with 
these. The object is to discover how far the analogies with 
other books and other religions extend, and what there is in 
the Bible that detaches itself from, and rises above, the broad 
phenomena of other religions. 

In so wide and intricate a field it is inevitable that experi- 
ments should be constantly going on ; and the recent incursions 
of the Assyriologists and students of Comparative Religion 
have been of this character. It cannot be said that either 
these experiments or others (like those of Prof. Eerdmans of 
Leyden) have really brought the question any nearer to the 
standpoint of Dr. Orr. ft would be truer to say that recent 
years have seen a consolidation and general strengthening of 
the position criticized. 

I. History of OT. 

I. How the Books of OT came to be written. 
We begin by asking ourselves how, humanly 
speaking, did the books of OT come to be written ? 
It is just on this side that we find the same kind 
of influences at work as in other ancient literature. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that 
the oldest pieces in OT, and those most nearly 
contemporary with the earlier events described, 
are the Songs. 

(1) Fragments of ancient Song . — There is more 
analogy than we are apt to suppose between the 
beginnings of Israel and the beginnings of Greece. 
The literatures of both peoples began with poetry, 
and not with prose. Sometimes one sees^ the 
generalization broadly laid down that all national 
literatures began with poetry ; and this is doubt- 
less widely true ; but it can hardly be proved of 
the oldest civilizations of all, those of Babylonia 
and Egypt. We are struck, however, by the 
resemblance between the bards of the Odyssey, 
Phemius and Demodoeus, singing to the lyre in 
the halls of chieftains, and the fragments of 
primitive song preserved in the Bible. The 
difference is due simply to the different condi- 
tions and state of society. The scene is not the 


almost feudal banquet in the hall of the noble, but 
the tribal gathering round the well (Nu 21 71 * la , 
Jg 5 11 - 18 ), And the character of the songs is just 
what we might expect; they are impassioned 
utterances of the natural man: laments for the 
dead (2 Sam l 19 * 27 3 m ), exultation over the fallen 
foe (Gn 4 s8 , 1 Sam 21 11 ), denunciation of the enemy 
(Nu 21 27 ' 30 23 7 ), or of the backward and faithless 
friend (Jg 5 17 * ®), and praises no less fervent of the 
helpful ally (Jg 5 14 * 15, * 8 ) even though stained with 
treachery ( ib . vv. 24 * 27 ). But, along with this, we 
note a very genuine and enthusiastic devotion to 
Jahweh as Israel’s God : the wars of Israel are His 
wars (Nu 21 14 1 S 18 17 25 s8 ) ; Israel cannot prosper 
without His blessing (Jg 5 2 * 8 * 9 * 11,18 ). This im- 
plies quite definitely, though, of course, in general 
terms, the great covenant at Sinai (compare the 
reference in Jg 5 4 * e ). Some of the songs are quoted 
expressly from the Book of Jashar, i.e. ‘of the 
Upright/ apparently a book in which were sung 
the deeds or the heroes or worthies of Israel, 
where the name at least suggests something of 
that moral standard which began to be enforced 
as Israel’s side of the covenant, just as ‘the 
righteous acts of the Lord’ (Jg 5 U ) were the acts 
of His covenanted succour. 

(2) Continuous history in Prose . — The snatches 
of song to which reference has been made, scattered 
and fragmentary remains of a larger body, have 
come down to us embedded in later texts. The 
latest of the songs, however, must have been little 
earlier than the narrative in which they are found. 
By the time of David a prose style must have been 
fully developed by the side of the poetry. The 
comparatively settled conditions and rapidly 
advancing civilization of the reigns of David and 
Solomon soon gave the impulse to historical 
composition, of which we have a fine example in 
the story of David’s court and family contained 
in 2 S 9-20, with which should go 1 IC 1. 2. So 
admirable is this narrative, so fresh and living, so 
truthful in its general tenor,— -recording events as 
they really happened, without undue preference 
either for one party or for another, — that more 
than one leading scholar {e.g. Budde after Duhm) 
has traced it to ‘the archives of the house of 
Abiathar/ the priest who followed the fortunes of 
David from the time when he was fleeing before 
Saul, but was involved in the conspiracy of 
Adonijah, and compelled to retire in disgrace to 
his home at Anathoth (1 K 2 26 }. 

As Thucydides in his exile set himself to write 
the history of the Peloponnesian War, so Abiathar 
may have used his retirement to describe the 
events in which he had home an active part. 
Without laying too much stress on the person of 
Abiathar, his name may well he taken as a symbol 
of the conditions under which this earliest and 
best of all the specimens of Hebrew historical 
writing was composed. In 1 Samuel there are two 
distinct strains running side by side, and several 
times leading to duplicate versions of the same 
event. It is quite possible that the earlier strain 
may he a continuation backwards of the narrative 
of 2 S 9-20. It is also possible that in these 
nearly contemporary chronicles we are to see the 
beginning of the school which first took in hand to 
trace back the history of Israel to its origins, and 
in the pursuit of these carried its researches into 
the traditions of the race as far back as Creation 
itself. Such was the work of the so-called J ah wist 
(known by the symbol J). If both in this case and 
in other later cases scholars have recourse to 
what may seem the refinement of distinguishing 
successive hands as J 1 J 3 etc., all that is meant is 
that there is reason to suppose that the work was 
produced not so much by a single author as by a 
school, in which one writer took up the pen from 
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another, as the monks did in the scriptoria of the 
Middle Ages. These writers are usually anony- 
mous, for the idea of literary property in such 
departments as history had not yet arisen ; indeed, 
it never became established among the Hebrews 
as it did among the Greeks. 

When once the example was set on so sub- 
stantial a scale as by J, it is not surprising that it 
should have been followed. What J did in the 
Southern Kingdom, after an interval of time E did 
in the Northern. There, too, a school of historians 
seems to have taken root, who, like J, undertook 
to commit to writing the folklore current among 
the Northern tribes, especially Ephraim. This 
Northern school would seem to have been more 
directly under the influence of the prophets, who 
by this time had become powerful. We know that 
the prophets joined together in bands or companies, 
and it is not impossible that the writing of history 
may have been one of the forms of their activity 
(cf. Kautzsch, ‘Rel. of Israel/ in HDB, vol. v. p. 
656 b ). It is interesting to possess two lines of tradi- 
tion so clearly and strongly marked as J and E. 
It would seem that after a period of separate 
existence, perhaps after the fall of Samaria in 
B.C. 722, when the spiritual leaders of the 
Northern Kingdom naturally took refuge with 
their brethren of the South, the two lines were 
definitely brought together in a combined 
narrative, JE. 

(3) The writing Prophets of the earlier period — 
So far we have had to do with literature that was 
not in its primary purpose moral or religious. 
The national traditions, as they were first 
committed to writing, seem to have told an 
unvarnished story. They reflect the national 
character, with its undisciplined passions and its 
traits of cunning deceit and fierce revenge. These 
features are prominent enough in the somewhat 
distant and idealized biographies of the patriarchs : 
they are still more prominent in the wild scenes of 
the Book of Judges ; and they are prominent even 
in the life of Saul and the family history of David. 
Throughout all these periods we can see that the 
religion of Israel was as yet very imperfectly 
moralized; and it was by no means a pure 
monotheism. It began, like the religions of the 
nations around, with the cult of sacred stones and 
trees ; it tolerated the use and worship of images 
(* teraphim/ Gn 31 19 - *°* M , Jg 17 s , 1 S 19 1S ; ‘ ephod ’ 
[possibly], Jg 8 27 17® 18 14 " 26 ; ‘strange gods/ Gn 
35 4 , Jos 24 2 * s 3 ). 

These things should not be thought of as 
idolatry. They did not begin to be idolatry 
until the revelation contained in the Second 
Commandment had been clearly given and clearly 
apprehended. Before that time they were rather 
helps to worship, enabling the primitive man to 
realize that he had an object of worship out- 
side himself. . It was not to he expected that he 
should take in all at once so vast an idea as 
that of a Maker of heaven and earth. He was 
obliged to use crutches or stepping-stones to higher 
things. 

And yet it was not for nothing that the work of 
Moses lies in the background. Even the earlier 
documents show a consciousness that Israel had a 
special mission among the nations. It was in 
pursuance of this mission that Abraham had been 
called from the East, and that the fortunes of his 
descendants were subject to a Divine guiding, 
bringing good out of evil (Gn 50 20 ). We might say 
generally that this side of things comes out in 
proportion as the prophetical influence makes 
itself felt, and therefore especially in the later 
strata of the narrative. Sometimes this is to the 
detriment of the history as such : contrast, e.o., the 
treatment of the origin of the monarchy m the 


earlier version (I S 9 1 ~10 :i6 111-11.15 132 - 7 *. isb-w. a 
14) and in the later (1 S 7. 8. lO 17 " 24 12. 15). 

The literature so far, as we have said, shows 
indeed to some extent a religious influence and 
shaping, but not as yet a definite and predomi- 
nant religious purpose. We come to this first in 
the works of the so-called ‘writing Prophets/ 
Prophecy had been from the first an essentially 
religious institution, hut in its earlier phases the 
forms that it assumed were crude and rudimentary 
(1 S 10 5 " 18 }. The action of Nathan in the reign of 
David is a clear advance upon this (2 S 7 1_w 
12 1 " 25 ). These activities culminate in the energetic 
reforms of Elijah and Elisha. But by this time, 
as we have seen, the prophets had probably begun 
to put the hand to the pen in the form of history. 
The impulse to this . may have come with the 

G eneral advance of civilization ; in the court of 
)avid and Solomon there were already secretaries 
and perhaps a ‘ chronicler ’ (2 S 8 16 , 1 K 4 3 RVm). 
But there seems to have been something more than 
this general tendency at the beginning of written 
prophecy. There was a higher form of prophecy 
and a lower. The professional prophets fell into a 
groove, and contented themselves with repeating 
the accepted maxims, which were religious in 
their origin but did not represent the deeper 
insight of religion. Such a lower truth was the 
doctrine that had grown up of an impending 
judgment, a ‘day of the Lord/ upon the heathen. 
It arose out of the genuine, if self-regarding, 
attachment of Israel to its God, and the confident 
belief that He would one day avenge His people 
upon their enemies and oppressors. But it was a 
startling novelty when the prophet Amos 
announced that this judgment would he turned 
against Israel itself, just because it was the chosen 
people (Am 3 2 5 18 * 20 6 8 7 7 ' 9 8 2 - 3 9 1 - 4 ). As this 
announcement was of the nature of protest, and 
ran counter to all the popular ideas, it was not 
unnatural that the prophet should wish to place 
it permanently on record, so that his words 
might be verified by the event. We know that 
they were so verified, and the same kind of motive 
seems to have been present with the other prophets 
of judgment and doom. These were the greatest 
of the prophets, and their scathing and searching 
addresses were the strongest of all the influences 
brought to bear in the building up of Israel as a 
people for God. 

It does not, indeed, follow that prophecy could 
he only in one key, and critics have probably gone 
too far in eliminating the notes of hope and 
promise. An Isaiah, when the occasion came, 
could himself bind up the wounds which he had 
made. But it is characteristic of the prophets to 
resist the tendencies of the natural man, and to he 
always pointing the people upwards to higher 
things. 

The Prophetical Books stand out as the most 
characteristic and the most truly inspired of the 
contributions which God made through Israel to 
the religious education of the world. Written, 
many of them as with the heart’s blood, in danger 
and suffering (Amos, Jeremiah), or under the sting 
of bitterest personal experience (Hos 1-3, Ezk 24, 
and we may surely add Is 53), they were always 
above the highest level of their surroundings, and 
the truths brought out in them form a continuous 
revelation. 

(4) The kistoru of Law as far as the Deuteronoimc 
Reformation. — The Hebrew tradition certainly was 
not wrong in ascribing the importance that it did 
to the work of Moses. W e repeatedly find the lines 
of later development converging backward upon 
that work. Although the bmief to which it cave 
expression may be more correctly described as 
Henotheism than as Monotheism — although, that 
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is, it denoted rather the concentration of Israel’s 
devotion upon one God than the absolute assertion 
that there was no God but one— it nevertheless 
contained within itself the seeds of the later 
Monotheism. The Deuteronomic * Hear, 0 Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,’ is only a step 
beyond what Moses must have taught, or what God 
taught Moses. 

There is also every reason to believe that the 
Heb. tradition was right in connecting the work of 
Moses with a great historical crisis and deliver- 
ance, though the account both of this and of the 
religious crisis that followed appears to have come 
down to us with a certain amount of idealization. 
What we have is no contemporary record, and not 
even a record based to any extent upon writings 
now lost but once more nearly contemporary. 
Perhaps the only instance in which we can lay the 
finger on such an ancient authority is the Song of 
the Well in Nu 21 17 - 1S , with the other songs in the 
same chapter (w. 14f * 27_80 ), for both Ex 15 and Nu 
23. 24 are probably later. The Egyptian plagues 
and the story of the Exodus are idealized. So, too, 
is the description of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai. In other words, from the point of 
view of strict historical fact the narrative of these 
events bears to the narrative of the revolt of 
Absalom the same kind of relation as (let us say) 
in Livy the narrative of the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls bears to the narrative of the Hannibalic 
Wars. In the one case folklore has been at work, 
in the other case not, or very sparingly. Just as 
there survived throughout the East the indistinct 
memory of a great destructive flood of the Euphrates 
or the Tigris, so also within a narrower circle there 
must have survived the memory of some portentous 
volcanic eruption, which the folklore of Israel came 
to associate with the greatest event in its religious 
history. Such association was very natural, be- 
cause it was phenomena of this kind — thunder 
and lightning, storm and tempest, earthquake and 
volcano — that brought home to the Hebrew mind, 
as nothing else did, the presence and the power of 
God. So it came about that, when the more 
remote traditions of Israel were being collected 
in the earlier days of the monarchy, the story of 
the Wanderings in the Wilderness and the legisla- 
tion of Sinai assumed their present form. 

There is little doubt that a nomadic period, 
which may have been broken for a time by partial 
settlement in Egypt, preceded the permanent 
settlement of Israel in Canaan. * And we may well 
believe that Moses, taking advantage of the events 
of which we have spoken, — and indeed specially 
raised up and inspired by God for this purpose,— 
may have joined together the tribes in closer con- 
federation, and cemented the bonds between them 
by a great and impressive religious foundation, 
which lived in the imagination of the people as 
the giving of a Law. If we seek to know more 
clearly the nature of this law-giving, we may find 
it described in Ex 18 (JE), where Jethro asks 
Moses : 

‘What is this thing that thou doest to the people? why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about thee 
from morning unto even ? And Moses said unto his father-in- 
law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of God : when 
they have a matter, they eome unto me ; and I judge between 
a man and his neighbour, and I make them know the statutes 
of God, and his laws. 

Or the description becomes still nearer (if we do 
not suppose too high a degree of organization) 
in the verses a little further on, where Jethro 
advises: 

* Be thou for the people to God- ward, and bring thou the 
causes unto God : and thou shalt teach them the statutes and the 
laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they must walk, 

* This Is one of the current viewB challenged by Prof. Eerdmans 
(Exp. 1908, pp. 118 ff., 193 ff 845 ff.) and defended by Prof, G. A. 
Smith (ib. p. 254 ff.). 


and the work that they must do. Moreover thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating unjust gain ; and place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens : and let them judge the people at all seasons : and it shall 
be, that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but 
every small matter they shall judge themselves : so shall it be 
easier for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee.* 

This description, though dating, as it would 
seem, from the time of the monarchy, preserves to 
a remarkable extent the true features of the method 
by which Moses wielded his authority. If we 
could reproduce the actual facts, it is probable 
that he made use of the ordinary tribal machinery 
of shaikhs , or ‘ elders ’ ; but he himself must have 
held a more commanding position, and the de- 
cisions and laws that he gave were doubtless 
given as oracles from God. 

In the light of what we now know about the 
much older Babylonian Code of gammurabi, it 
would not be at all surprising if Moses committed 
some of his laws to writing. And these laws 
might well be the nucleus of those that have come 
down to us in the Pentateuch. Scholars seem to 
be agreed that the oldest collection that can be 
marked off as such is the so-called * Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 20 22 -23 8S ). We may leave it to 
OT specialists to determine the succession of the 
different laws. The Pentateuch does not appear 
to have been complete until the time of Ezra. 

For us it is more important to notice the land- 
mark formed by the publication of the main body 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. This is perhaps the 
greatest of all the landmarks in the history of 
Israel ; there is none in regard to which there 
seems to be a clearer division between that which 
faffs on one side of the line and that which falls 
on the other. There is also a special interest in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, because its promulga- 
tion by king Josiah is a typical event in the 
process by which the OT acquired its binding 
authority. This event is thus described in a 
document that appears to be contemporary : 

* And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elder® 
of Judah and of J erusalem. And the king went up to the house 
of the Lord, and all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem with him, and the priests, and the prophets, 
and all the people, both small and great : and he read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of the Lord. And the king stood on the 
platform (RVm), and made a covenant before the Lord, to 
walk after the Lord, and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with all his heart, and all 
his soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were 
written in this book : and all the people stood to the covenant* 
(2 K 231-8). 

We have here a solemn religious act by which 
king and people alike— the king in the name, 
and with the full consent, of the people— accept 
the book read before them as expressing the 
Divine will, and take its precepts as binding upon 
themselves. This is the essential meaning that, 
as applied to a book, is contained in the epithet 
‘canonical,’ which means * authoritative,’ * and 
authoritative because in its ultimate origin 
Divine. 

We call this a ‘landmark in the history,’ but we 
do so only because the description is so full and 
explicit. It is not to be supposed that the idea 
was a new one, or that it was applied to Deut. for 
the first time. It is anticipated by the description 
in Ex 24 8-8 (E) of the no less solemn acceptance of 
the ‘book of the covenant’ (Ex 20 a2 -23*% or the 
nucleus of that section). But, indeed, both de- 
scriptions only represent the full acknowledgment 
by the whole community of that which was con- 
tained implicitly from the first in the manner in 
which we have seen that the legal decisions and 
statutes were given— as oracular responses from 
God. The laws given by Moses were not given in 
his own name but in the name of God, and they 
were accepted in the same sense by the people as 

* Of. esp. Zaian, Gnmdrtis 4. Qmb. 4. NT KamwP, p. 10. 
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coming from God. In precisely the same way 
Hammurabi is represented as "receiving his laws 
from the seated sun-god Samas, the judge of 
heaven and earth 9 (Johns, Oldest Code , p. ix). It 
is the common ancient conception, but at the same 
time a central conception to which all the habits 
of thought are adapted ; and who shall say that it 
does not express substantial truth ? 

(5) The later stages of History , Prophecy , and 
Zaw.—We have seen now the earliest stages of 
Hebrew literature were an instinctive natural 
product, growing out of the national life, _ and 
receiving a permanent form by being committed 
to writing. Only the very earliest stages retained 
their original naive simplicity. Even here (as in 
the Song of Deborah) the religious interest became 
more and more dominant. From the modern 
oint of view, which expects that history shall 
e history written for its own sake and with no 
ulterior aims, the process is one of deterioration. 
More and more history comes to be written with 
a purpose; the prophetic ideal, the legislative 
ideal, the ideal of worship, get the upper hand. 
All three have a common root in the conception 
of communication with God by means of oracles ; 
the statutes of the lawgiver and the priestly 
regulations for worship are equally invested with 
an oracular form ; they are presented as having a 
Divine sanction behind them. So the religious 
interest becomes all-embracing and all-absorbing. 
Israel becomes the people of religion, and even its 
instinctive products, which might at first have 
been described as secular, acquire a definitely 
religious character. 

At each new revision this character is impressed 
more deeply upon the historical writings. The 
same school which produced Deuteronomy — a 
coalition, as it would seem, of priest and prophet, 
a succession in which prophet wore the garb of 
priest or priest the garb of prophet — besides its 
great work in the sphere of law also turned its 
attention to history. It, too, made its own collec- 
tion of older historical writings, and, as it did so, 
it took care to point the moral of the successive 
stages that the history of Israel had gone through, 
by hortatory or didactic paragraphs inserted at 
appropriate places. Thus the historian becomes 
a preacher, and his narrative is at the same time 
a sermon. It is from this point of view that we 
should learn to look at it and judge it. It is no 
longer in place to expect the disinterestedness of 
the secular annalist ; we should look rather at the 
earnestness which aims at converting the people 
from the error of their ways and bringing them 
to serve the Lord. 

Two more periods of literary activity complete 
the production of canonical history, (i.) The fifth 
century saw the gradual composition of the last 
main element in the Pentateuch (the Priests’ 
Code, or P), and its incorporation with the already 
existing writings (J, E, JE, D) so as to form the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. It would seem 
that P was for the most part written in Babylonia, 
and that it was in fact the " book of the law ’ 
which Ezra brought with him and promulgated in 
Jerusalem in the year B.c. 444. By the end of the 
century it had been worked up into our present 
Hexateuch. (ii.) Ezra and Nehemiah appear to 
have left behind them memoirs, which after a hun- 
dred years or rather more were embodied, along 
with a continuous and systematic review of the 
history so far as it related to Judah from David 
onwards, in our present books 1 and 2 Chron., 
Ezr., and Nehemiah. 

This later historical writing is similar, though 
not quite identical, in its character. It has not 
the freshness and living human interest that 
marked the older narratives, nor yet the moral 


fervour of the Deuteronomio school. The dominant 
interest is now antiquarian, expressing itself in 
the form of lists, inventories, chronological sum- 
maries, and genealogies. In P there is a great 
mass of systematized law; and in Chron. there is 
a marked tendency to enlarge on details of 
worship. In both cases the style is, as a rule, dry, 
formal, and statistical ; such warmth as there is 
in Chron. is thrown mainly into the liturgical 
descriptions and into such a view of the history as 
was natural from the standpoint of the priesthood. 

In Prophecy, two great figures stand out, both 
belonging to the period of the Exile : Ezekiel (<*. 
592-570 B.C.), and the so-called "Second Isaiah* 
(c. 546-536 B.C.), followed by a lingering train of 
lesser personalities (Hag., Zech., Obad., Mai., Joel, 
Jonah) and perhaps some fragments (Is 24-27, 
Zee 8-14) now bound up with larger works. 
Ezekiel is a significant and characteristic figure, 
who has a strong message to deliver, and marks 
with equal boldness the close of one age and the 
opening of another. Second Isaiah (Is 40-55) 
reaches perhaps the highest point of spiritual 
insight in the whole OT. Even the lesser names, 
although associated with some decline of literary 
force and originality, are yet all those of men who 
have some message from God both to their own 
and to future ages. 

We have already spoken of the considerable 
codifying of law which belongs to this period. It 
must not be supposed that all the laws which are 
thus put on record represent actual existing usage. 
There is a tendency towards symmetry and 
system; the writers do not hesitate to set down 
not only what is, but what they think ought to 
be. A striking example of this may be seen in 
the ideal picture of the temple and its services in 
Ezk 40-48. But even in the Pentateuch there is 
not a little that was probably never actually put 
into practice. 

The narrative of Neh 8-10 illustrates vividly 
the attitude of mind towards the Law which was 
by this time becoming common to both leaders 
and people. The proceedings which accompanied 
the promulgation of the Priests’ Code were 
evidently modelled upon those with which we 
have seen that Josiah introduced and enforced the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. Only the ceremonies 
are yet more prolonged and yet more solemn, and 
the effect proved to be more lasting. 

(6) TkeHagiographa : (i .) Psalms, (ii.) Wisdom 
Literature , (lii.) other Boohs . — The central force 
in the history of Israel was the prophetic spirit , 
which we may take in a wide sense as attaining 
to permanent expression not only in the prophetic 
writings proper, but also in the laws ana institu- 
tions which made up the concrete framework of 
the national life. The prophetic writings em- 
bodied great principles both of belief and practice, 
a high conception — gradually becoming still higher 
and purer— of the being and character of God, 
and a growing stringency and elevation in the 
sense of His moral and spiritual demands upon 
man. It was essentially the same spirit and the 
same principles which took effect in the work of 
the lawgivers, from Moses onwards. The special 
purpose for which Israel as a nation had been 
raised up was to serve as a standing example of 
these higher views of God and of moral duty 
which were the outcome of the spirit that we have 
called prophetic, but which was really common to 
prophets and lawgivers, and expressed itself in 
the two main branches of Hebrew literature, 
Prophecy and Law. 

In these two branches what we may call the 
creative forces at work in the nation reached their 
fullest development; but the consequences were 
felt over a wider area ; indeed the prophetic spirit 



(if, for short, we may call it by that single name) 
gripped hold of the national life as a whole and 
made itself felt in outlying branches of the 
literature that did not so obviously receive their 
stimulus from above as Prophecy and Law. 
The Jews had a general name for these less 
central and creative writings — Kethubim or Hagio- 

f rapha . These again fall into three classes: (i.) 

‘salms of David (so called), with the addition — 
outside the stricter Canon — of the Psalms of 
Solomon (so called) ; (ii. ) the Wisdom literature, 
including Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, and — 
outside the narrower Jewish Canon — the Wisdom 
of Solomon (so called), and the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach; and (iii.) certain other books, 
not all of the same description, and more limited 
in number in the Palestinian Canon than in that 
of Alexandria. The Jewish tradition does not 
exactly follow this classification by subject, but 
marks off the three greater poetical works : Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, and the so-called ‘Five Rolls’ — 
Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccl. {Roheleth), Esther— which 
were read respectively at the five church festivals : 
Passover, Weeks, the fast of 9th Ab, Tabernacles, 
and Purim. With this division were reckoned 
three books of which we have in part already 
spoken, Dan., Chron., Ezra-Nehemiah. For our 
purpose it may be better to keep to the classifica- 
tion by subject. 

(i. )Psalms.— Although the Psalms are not creative 
in the same sense as the Prophets and the Law — 
in other words, although they do not supply their 
own principles from within but rather derive them 
from without — they are hardly of less capital 
importance in the history of Religion; because 
they are typical and classical examples of a genus 
which is of the deepest significance in the sphere 
of the religious life. Ir Prophecy and Law 
embody those leading truths which (as of Divine 
implanting) may be described as the gift of God 
to man, the Psalms represent the response of man 
to God. They cover the whole field of devotion : 
praise and thanksgiving, and prayer — with the pre- 
paration for prayer in penitence and confession, 
the laying before God alike of the joys and 
difficulties and sorrows of life, whether on the 
larger scale of the nation or on the smaller scale 
of the individual. 

There are not wanting analogies to the Heb. 
Psalms, especially in the religious literature of 
Babylonia; but by common consent the Heb. 
Psalms take the first place, and indeed many of 
them are not surpassed even by the ripest produc- 
tions of Christianity. The Psalms supply the 
ideal and pattern on which the whole devotional 
response of man to God has modelled itself 
throughout every one of those branches of religion 
which trace back their origin to Israel. To say 
this is to claim for them— and to claim beyond 
possibility of dispute or question — an unique place 
m religious history. In the case of the Psalms it 
is perhaps not so much the substance that is a 
new creation as the form and mode of expression, 
the underlying attitude of the soul, when it 
approached the presence of its God. 

From the beginnings of Heb. religious poetry, 
there are two distinct strains in which the poet 
speaks ; he speaks in the name of the community 
or nation collectively, and he speaks for himself 
as an individual. We may take the Song of 
Deborah as a specimen of the first of these classes, 
and the Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 
as a specimen of the second. In the earlier ages 
there can be little doubt that the former style 
preponderated. It was, of course, inevitable that 
an individual utterance should from time to time 
express individual emotion; even when he sang 
as spokesman for the community, the Heb. poet 


could not help expressing the collective emotion 
as it was reflected in his own breast. But this 
was a different thing from the habit of intro- 
spection which must have become much more 
common after the Exile, when the national 
existence was broken up and the doctrine of 
individual responsibility had been clearly and 
strongly asserted. We shall be safe in referring 
to a post-exilic date the more introspective 
portions of the Psalter. 

But indeed it is probable that the main body 
of the Psalter belongs to this later date. There is 
probably truth in the description of the Psalter 
as ‘ the hymn-book of the Jewish Church,’ and as 
belonging to the time when the self-consciousness 
of the Church was freer and stronger than that 
of the nation. At the same time it seems to us 
a mistake to lay down any hard and fast line, or 
to suppose that few or none of the Psalms go back 
to the time before the Exile. In particular, we 
should be inclined to treat as pre-exilic most of 
the Psalms which are addressed to, or speak of, 
the king. There may be a greater number of 
early Psalms than is sometimes supposed, under 
the disguise of later modifications and adaptations. 

(ii.) Wisdom Literature . — The history of the so- 
called ‘Wisdom Literature’ of the Hebrews is 
closely parallel to that of the Psalter. The ‘ wise 
men ’ form a class by the side of the priests and 
prophets (Jer 18 18 ). Practically this class is found 
in all rising civilizations; there was a natural 
tendency to look up to those who by age and 
experience and native shrewdness showed them- 
selves capable of giving good counsel. In the 
East particularly, this class is clearly marked ; it 
is found in the neighbouring nations as well as 
in Israel. Edom appears to have had a high 
reputation in this respect (Jer 49 7 , Ob 8 , cf. Job 
2 if ) ; and so, too, had Egypt and the ‘ children of 
the east’ (1 K 4 s0 *-). In Israel no on© equalled 
King Solomon in fame (I K 4 2 ®~ 84 ). This fame 
led to collections of proverbs being attributed 
to him (Pr l 1 10 1 25 1 ), just as collections of Psalms 
were attributed to David, though it does not follow 
that all parts of the collections really go back to 
this early date. The ‘ wisdom ’ of the Hebrews 
differed from the philosophy of the Greeks, though 
it held the same kind of place in the national 
life. With the Greeks, philosophy belonged to a 
higher stage of intellectual culture ; in Israel, 
wisdom consisted mainly in sagacious maxims 
bearing upon the conduct of life, though some- 
times it was conceived in a higher sense, and 
personified as a principle guiding the Almighty 
in His work of creation, and determining appoint- 
ments of human society (Pr 3 ief * 8, Job 28). 

We observe a gradual progress, in respect both 
of substance and of form. Proverbs, like poetry, 
were in the first instance a natural spontaneous 
product of the soil ; it was only by degrees that 
they came to be artistically treated as a form of 
literature. As such they became more elaborate 
and more complex as time went on ; they begin 
with short and pithy sayings, and only gradually 
expand into connected paragraphs, like the praises 
of Wisdom in Pr 1-9. In point of elaboration, as 
in profundity of treatment, the climax is reached 
in Hie Book of Job. In this we have the sustained 
and searching discussion of one of the deepest 
problems that exercised the Hebrew mind. It is 
a mark of later date as the themes become more 
and more religious. The personifications of Divine 
Wisdom are perhaps due to the influence of Hie 
Diaspora, and through it of Greek philosophy. 
It is in this direction especially that we see de- 
velopment in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and in the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes is & Jewish product, also late, of a 
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frame of mind not much represented in Hebrew 
literature— the tendency to scepticism and pessim- 
ism, which is, however, kept within hounds by 
the ingrained religious habit of the nation. This 
hook no doubt stands on the extreme verge of the 
OT Canon, and it was only after a struggle that 
it maintained its place there. But we may be 
glad that this type too should have received its 
consecration. For all men there are times when 
sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting (Ec 7 2, s ). 

(iii.) Other Boohs . — We have now accounted for 
nearly all the books included in the J ewish Canon, 
but a few remain. Of these the most important 
is the Book of Daniel. This is a continuation of 
the older Prophecy, with a considerable change of 
form, which becomes what we now call Apoca- 
lyptic.* It had had some precursors in the older 
prophetic books (especially Is 24-27 and Joel) ; but 
from the time of the Maccabees onwards the new 
type definitely took the place of the old. It was 
distinguished from this by throwing its pictures 
into tne more distant future ; it is persistently 
eschatological, supernatural, and, we might say, 
mythological — in the sense that it makes free use 
of imagery derived in part from ancient myths 
that are not confined to Israel. 

The Book of Daniel was the first of a series 
which extended over nearly three centuries. It 
was the only book of its class which found its way 
into the Bible, until it received a companion in 
the Christian Apoc. of St. John. The apocalyptic 
literature arose in the first instance in a time of 
distress and trial, and the strongest impulse was 
given to it in such times. The Book of Daniel 
was written to cheer the suffering saints in the 
great persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
oldest apocalyptic portion of the Book of Enoch 
appears to have been produced about the same 
date. 4 Ezra and Apoc. of Baruch were called 
forth in like manner by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 70. But it does not follow that 
every apocalyptic writing was a product of the same 
conditions. Dr. Charles has recently shown good 
reasons for assigning the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, which are partly apocalyptic, to the 
comparatively calm and settled time of John 
Hyrcanus (B.c. 135-105). 

Another special genre, which we find distributed 
among different sections of the Canon as the Jews 
divided it, was the instructive tale — instructive in 
different ways, and admitted into the Canon for 
different purposes. Such would he the very 
pleasing idyllic story of .Ruth, the deeper religious 
message of Jonah (which won for that book a place 
among the Prophets), the patriotic legend of Esther. 
Lamentations is really a small collection of a 
special group of Psalms. The Song of Songs is 
in like manner a collection of the kind of lyrics 
that were specially in use at marriage festivities. 

2 . Formation of the OT Canon.— We have 
traced the growth of OT as a number of separate 
books composed along the lines of the different 
branches of Hebrew literature. We have tried — 
very roughly — to put the several books into their 
places in the history of this literature, and to 
indicate their general relations to similar pheno- 
mena among the neighbouring nations. We 
might call this the * natural history * of the first 
part of the Bible. We have indeed, it may be 
hoped, left room to see that there may be in the 
origins of this series of books something more than 
a natural history. But we are as vet some way 
from having explained how the OT came to be 
received as a sacred volume. Between the point 
which we have reached and the further point 
which marks the completion of OT as a body 


of canonical writings there intervene two main 
stages : (i.) the collection of the books into a volume 
with certain definite subdivisions; and (ii.) the 
investing of this volume with certain attributes 
by virtue of which it was regarded as sacred. 
The first is an external process raising only, or at 
least primarily, questions of quantity or dimen- 
sions — the number of books to be included in the 
volume. The second process relates rather to 
quality — the growth of a fuller and more consciously 
realized conception of the attributes belonging to 
the volume. 

For both purposes it may be well to take our 
start from a point which happens to stand out 
distinctly, neither at the beginning nor at the end, 
but in the middle of the process. This point is 
supplied by the Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach, commonly known as Eeclesi- 
asticus. The Prologue is the work of the grandson 
of the original author of the hook, which he 
translated into Greek about the year b.c. 130. 
The younger writer refers several times to the 
religious literature of his nation. He speaks 
of it always under three heads: ‘whereas many 
and great things have been delivered nnto us by 
the law and the prophets, and by the others that 
have followed in their steps * ; * my grandfather 
Jesus, having much given himself to the reading 
of the law, and the prophets, and the other books 
of our fathers*; ‘not only these, but the law 
itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the 
hooks * 

(1) Contents of the OT Canon . — The threefold 
division, as we have just seen, corresponds to a 
triple collection of books embraced within a larger 
unity. The three collections appear to have 
succeeded each other in order of time, and the 
order of time was also, from the Jews’ point of 
view, that of relative importance. 

The five books of the Law were brought together 
first, as it would seem, about B.C. 400, at the end 
of the period of active and concentrated study 
that we associate with the names of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The final collection and codification 
of the legal material inherited from the more 
distant past or produced to give roundness and 
completeness were the first-fruits of the labours of 
the new class of scribes. The marking off of the 
legal books proper (Pentateuch) was an innovation. 
The older documents extended further than this, 
J supplying in addition parts of the Book of J oshua 
(Hexateuch), and E perhaps running on into 
Samuel. From the point of view of Ezra and 
Nehemiah the main object was political and 
religious re-organization, the re-establishment of 
the people under stable conditions; for them, 
history as such was subordinate. They had a 
high conception — the very highest — of the obliga- 
tion of law, the origin oi which they believed to 
be in the fullest sense Divine. This deep sense 
of the obligation of law comes out in the narrative 
of Neh 8-10. The five books of the Law thus 
became the nucleus of the Jewish Bible. Even 
the Prophets, when they came to be added, did 
not attain to the same absolute and unqualified 
authority. A writer like Philo {ob. after 40 A.D.) 
builds his whole system really on the Law, and 
treats the rest of the OT as a kind of appendix 
to it. 

For the completion of the collection, or Canon, 
of the Prophets we go down about two centuries 
to c. 200 B.C. The number of the prophetical 
books, according to the Jews* reckoning, was eight. 
The Historical Books were counted with the 
Prophets, as having for the most part prophets 
for their authors. Among the Jews, 1 and 2 Sam. 
and 1 and 2 Kings were contained in single rolls 
and were not divided ; so that there were four 
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‘Former Prophets/ as they were called (Josh., 
Judges, Sam., Kings), and four ‘Latter Prophets ’ 
(Is., Jer., Ezek., XII.), what are now known as the 
Twelve Minor Prophets being all contained in a 
single roll. The proof that the second division 
of the Canon was complete by B.c. 200 is supplied 
by the enumeration of ‘ the Twelve Prophets 5 in 
Sir 49 10 (the original work of the son of Sirach 
dating from about B.C. 180). This marks the end 
of a period which begins with the interest shown 
by the prophets of the Exile in the works of their 
predecessors (Ezk 38 17 , Is 4 4 7 46 10 48 s , Zee !**• 7 2 ‘ 7 }. 
The actual collection of the Prophetical Books 
was doubtless a further work of the scribes. It 
is to be noted that Jonah was included in the 
volume of the Twelve, though this book was not 
exactly a prophecy in the same sense as the others 
(it might seem to come rather under the head of 
the edifying tale) ; but the teaching of the book is 
thoroughly prophetic, a practical exemplification 
of Jer 18 7 - 8 . 

When the grandson of the son of Sirach intro- 
duced his grandfather’s work to his countrymen 
and others in Egypt, a third division of the Canon 
was in process or formation, but not as yet so 
closed as to be beyond receiving additions. We 
may infer this, partly from the vagueness of the 
title (‘other books/ ‘rest of the books’), partly 
from the fact that the Book of Daniel and certain 
Psalms composed in this period (for at least Pss. 
44. 74. 79. 83 may probably be set down as 
Maccabsean) were admitted into it. It would 
appear that this division must have been closed, 
roughly speaking, about B.c. 100, as the Psalms 
of Solomon (composed B.c. 70-40) could no longer 
be included, but form a separate collection outside. 

(2) Palestinian and Alexandrian Canon. — It was 
in the course of the 1st cent. B.C. that the process 
of adding books to the OT was checked and came 
to an end. Edifying books went on being com- 
posed in Palestine as well as among the Diaspora, 
but by degrees there grew up a reluctance to 
place them on the same footmg with the older 
Scriptures. It can only have been quite gradually 
that this reluctance gained strength sufficient to 
lead to the drawing of a definite line that was no 
longer to be passed. We have seen how the little 
collection of Psalms composed about B.C. 70-40 was 
marked off from the Psalter of David and inscribed 
with the name of Solomon. This shows that the 
authorities — in other words, the Rabbinical schools, 
which were by this time in full swing— -were giving 
attention to the matter and trying to lay down a 
definite rule. But in spite of their eftorts they 
were not at once completely successful. We may 
see this from the freedom with which books after- 
wards set aside as apocryphal were still quoted in 
NT. The real conclusion of the OT belongs to 
the sixty years or so between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the rising under Bar Cochba (A.D. 132-135). 
It was part of the general settlement brought 
about by the commanding influence of the group 
of Rabbis headed by R. Akiba. The settlement 
in the case of the Canon was based upon existing 
usage, which was at last formally sanctioned and 
defined by the religious leaders of the nation. 
The work by which this was done was necessarily 
retrospective ; it was a process of reflexion based 
on reasoning and issuing in a decision that had 
the force of a dogma. The reasoning comes out 
clearly for the first time in a well-known passage 
of Josephus (c. Apion . L 8), where the prophetic 
inspiration is traced down to the time of Artaxerxes 
(B.c, 465-424 ; but Jos. appears to mean Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes; cf. Ryle, Canon , p. 161 n,); books 
written before this date were inspired, but not 
those written beyond it. There were differences of 
opinion as to the limit, and there was a good deal 


of faulty criticism abroad, the real date of many 
books being forgotten ; but the principle of author- 
ity co-extensive with inspiration was definitely 
affirmed. In the same passage we have the first 
enumeration of the sacred books, which are equal 
in number with the (22) letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Here again we may see at work 
the speculations of the Rabbis. According to 
another reckoning which prevails in the Talmud, 
the number of the books was twenty-four, Ruth 
being . separated from Judges, and Lam. from 
Jeremiah. According to yet another, there were 
twenty-seven in all, which were still equal to 
the Heb. alphabet, the five final letters being 
added for the double books. Such learned trifling 
was characteristic of the time ; it was the way in 
which the Jewish mind sought to give expression 
to its idea of permanence and law inherent in the 
nature of things. 

In the meantime the close connexion between 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had continued 
so long as Palestine remained a province of Egypt 
(to about B.c, 198), though it did not entirely 
cease, was loosened, and the Greek-speaking or 
Hellenistic Jews, whose greatest strength was in 
Egypt, went on a way of their own, not regulated 
by the schools of the Rabbis. In the copies of the 
Greek OT an arrangement of the books, differing 
somewhat from that of the Heb. and more accord- 
ing to subject, was adopted; and other edifying 
hooks were added more freely to the older collec- 
tion. Thus arose the fuller Alexandrian Canon, 
which was taken over in the main by the Christian 
Church when it broke with Judaism. 

An additional proof that, even when the list of hooks was 
provisionally formed, it was nob so fixed as it afterwards 
became, is supplied by the state of the text. In the older 
books, Sam., Kings, Jer., Job, a comparison of the LXX 
with the Heb. shows many marked variations ; and in some 
that belong to the later stratum, such as Dan,, Esther, Ezra, 
Tobit, the differences are so great as to amount to another 
form of the book. This condition of things, without invoking 
deeper considerations, would be enough to prove that the idea 
of the Canon was still fluid. And it is in full agreement with 
these phenomena that the final determination of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. a.d. appears to have gone 
along with an authoritative revision of the text. It has been 
demonstrated, especially by Lagarde, that all existing copies of 
the so-called Massoretic Text are traceable to a single copy of 
the time of Hadrian, of which not only the trivial peculiarities 
but even the blunders are faithfully reproduced. And a late 
story current in Arabic expressly stated that the extant MSS 
were all copied from a single original that was rescued from 
Bitther, where R. Akiba met his death. 

(3) The idea of the Canon. — Thus it appears 
that the full conception of the OT Canon as a 
strictly circumscribed collection of sacred books 
was the ultimate result of a process spread over a 
long period. The strict circumscription was in 
the first instance peculiar to the Jews, from whom 
it was taken over (though in a qualified sense) by 
St. Jerome, and it was revived by the divines of 
the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 

How far does this sharp division correspond to 
the real facts of the case? What substantial 
grounds are there for setting apart the Canonical 
Books of OT as in a special sense the Word of 
God ? Our next step must be to try to indicate 
these grounds and to show how what was at first 
an instinctive deference came hv degrees to be a 
reasoned belief and an accepted doctrine. 

(a) Ground of the When we speak of the 

Bible as the Word of God, we are using language 
that arose in prophetic circles and was at first used 
to describe the prophetic message. The prophet 
was regarded as God’s spokesman, one who com- 
municated to his fellows a message put into his 
mouth by God, shaped in his mind by direct 
Divine influence, and accepted by those to whom 
it was delivered as expressing the Divine will. 
When the prophet spoke, he spoke as God’s mouth- 
piece ; his own personality dropped ont of sight ; 
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lie prefaced what he had to say by the formula, 

* Thus saith the Lord. 5 

This conception was wide-spread through anti- 
quity. It lay behind the belief in the oracles, e.g. 
of Delphi or Dodona. But nowhere else was the 
belief so strong as it was in Israel. # In the case of 
the classical nations we seem to be in the presence 
of something tentative and limited. There was 
the belief that a reply might be given to definite 
questions, and such replies were given, and for 
whole periods together (e.g. especially in the era 
of colonization in the 8th and 7th cents. B.c.) 
exercised a beneficent influence over the fortunes 
of the Hellenic race. But at other periods (e.g. the 
Persian Wars) the oracle took the wrong side, and 
its utterances were often halting, obscure, and 
ambiguous. There is a great interval between 
phenomena like these and the confident burning 
faith of the Heb. prophets and their unflinching 
enthusiasm in the cause of God and of morality. 
And although the interval is to some extent 
bridged over by the many steps and degrees 
between the lower and the higher forms of Heb. 

E rophecy, it is only right to remember that the 
igner forms triumphed so completely that they 
entirely dominate the prophetic literature, and it 
is only through incidental allusions and the narra- 
tive of the historical hooks that the existence of 
the lower forms can be at all adequately realized. 

The prophet was a man with a message from 
God ; and at first this message was delivered by 
word of mouth, and it was only occasionally that 
it was preserved by tradition and so came to be 
embodied in writing (e.g. 2 S 12 1 ' 6 , I K ll 29 ' 89 ). 
But a time came when (as we have seen) the 
prophet himself began to write down his own 
prophecies ; and it is in this way that the corpus 
of prophetic writings has survived and confronts 
us with permanent witness to their greatness. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the essential 
qualities of prophecy belonged to the spoken word, 
and the written word did but add to this the 
property of permanence. But in the history 
of religion that one addition was of first-rate 
importance. It fixed the supernatural or provi- 
dential element in the history of a single race, and 
converted it into a possession of all humanity for 
all time. 

It is natural to seize upon these phenomena 
of prophecy as the most typical and central of 
those which made of the Ox a sacred book. But 
they are more typical and central in the impression 
which they make upon us than they were in the 
actual course of history. The prophetic writings 
have been preserved, and we can see in them the 
psychological process out of which they arose. The 
whole activity of the prophets is laid hare before 
us to a degree that hardly obtains for any other 
product or Israel’s religion. The pre-prophetic 
period is also to a large extent pre-historic. Such 
knowledge as we have of it has come down to us 
through folklore, or imperfectly controlled oral 
tradition. In order to form a realistic conception 
of the earlier period, we have to eke out the 
historical data with inferences backwards from 
later but more contemporary descriptions. It is 
in this way that we have to reconstruct our con- 
ception of the work of Moses. But we can succeed 
in this sufficiently to verify the impression which 
the whole subsequent history of Israel forces 
upon us as to the epoch-making character of that 
work. We have already hinted (p. 5641) at the 
general conception that we are lea to form of the 
work of Moses. We should perhaps think of it 
most adequately as a combination of the priestly 
and prophetic functions, or as a form of prophecy 
which was not only the continuation of a work 
already begun, but the foundation of a long line of 


subsequent development. In any case the figure 
of Moses must exceed those of even the greatest 
of the later prophets in magnitude. By this it is 
not meant that the sum - total of the Mosaic 
revelation, so far as it can be reconstructed, is 
richer in contents than later stages of the revela- 
tion built upon it. The very fact that it is earlier 
and foundation-laying would exclude this. But 
the laying of foundations must always as such 
possess a significance that can never belong to any 
part, even the finest part, of the superstructure. 

The Heb. people were therefore essentially right 
in their estimate of Moses ; and if, on the score 
of criticism, we are compelled to make consider- 
able deductions from the direct historical value 
of the narrative of the Pentateuch as it has come 
down to us, there are none to be made from the 
proportions of the dim hut grand figure which 
looms behind it, or from the work which God 
accomplished through this in many ways most 
colossal of His human ministers. It is therefore 
not without reason that the Law lies at the base 
of the Jewish Canon, and that all the rest is 
subordinate to it. 

There is a sense in which it is really subordinate, 
and another sense in which it is not. We may 
understand this from the way in which OT is 
treated in NT. We can see from many allusions, 
both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, that the 
historical importance of Moses was abundantly 
recognized both by our Lord and by His Apostles. 
It is not explicitly discussed and defined, because 
there was no necessity for such discussion. It 
was simply taken for granted as the axiom of 
every pious Jew. But the time had come, after 
all those centuries, for a new advance in the 
religious education of the world. And therefore 
it was that a greater even than Moses gave a new 
law from the hillside behind Capernaum. And it 
is not surprising that in this new law there should 
be elements that have their roots in the Prophets 
and Psalms even more distinctly than in the 
Books of Moses. Isaiah is the ‘evangelical 
prophet ’ in a sense in which such a name could 
not be given to Moses; and yet the Greater 
Prophet of the future was to be like Moses, and 
not like Isaiah. 

It must be allowed that, as compared with these 
two great divisions, the Law and the Prophets, the 
rest of the OT stands in a subordinate and sup- 
plemental relation. But, here again, the very 
idea of ‘supplement’ should save us from undue 
depreciation. A structure that admits of being 
supplemented is incomplete without its supple- 
ment. What a gap would be left in OT if we 
were to strike out the Psalms ! The sense of what 
that gap would mean may bring home to us the 
value or the Psalter in the scheme of Bevelation. 
And, in like manner, although the loss of the 
Wisdom Books might not be so acutely felt, it is 
one that we should be very loath to incur, And 
even the Song of Songs brings in a touch of human 
nature, like the flowering of a lily or a rose, that 
could ill be spared. 

These outlying books may be described as ex- 
amples of ‘ applied religion.’ Some are higher in 
the species, and some are lower ; some are nearer 
the great generative centres, and some are more 
remote ; some are simpler and more rudimentary, 
and others more advanced. But they are all alike 
symptoms or outlets of those eruptive spiritual 
forces which lay at the heart of Israel as a nation, 
and were at once the evidence and the expression 
of its special mission from God. 

(b) Extension of the idea. — So far we have 
spoken of the actual course of the growth of the 
Hebrew literature and of the special qualities 
inherent in it. These qualities are not identical 
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with those implied in the doctrinal conception of 
the Canon, bnt they are the ultimate facts which 
led up to that conception. They belong to the 
process of growth which, like such processes 
generally, is apt to be unequal in its different parts. 
The doctrinal conception of the Canon implies a 
completed process, and takes the shape of reflexion 
upon an accomplished fact. 

We have been trying to analyze those elements 
in the original Scriptures which caused them to 
be regarded as sacred books. But the idea of 
sacredness in itself is not in the first instance cut 
and dried ; it is progressive, and admits of degrees. 
It is this, and we see that it is this, so long as we 
regard it as an attribute of the living product. 
But when once the process of living growth has 
ceased, when the mind turns back upon the finished 
and stationary result, and sums up its reflexions in 
logical form, the closer touch with fact is apt to be 
lost, and the propositions which take its place 
become dogmatic and artificial. From the time 
that there were religious writings in Israel at all, 
they were regarded as sacred ; hut there is a certain 
amount of interval and inference between this 
instinctive reverence and the formulated definition 
of sanctity which by the time of Christ had won 
its way to general acceptance, at least in those 
Pharisaic circles which held control of the future. 
The inferences seemed to lie very near at hand ; 
they were easy and natural ; a hook is sacred ; it 
is the Word of God ; does it not follow that it 
must he also perfect, incapable of error, absolutely 
binding in all its parts, a finished whole from 
which nothing could be subtracted and to which 
nothing could be added ? These consequences did 
not really follow, but we cannot be surprised that 
they should have seemed to do so. 

It is just here that the difference between older 
and newer views of the Bible comes in. The older 
view was in effect identical with that formulated 
by the Rabbis in the first centuiy of our era. The 
newer view is not traditional, but aims at being 
scientific ; it aims at correcting the current con- 
ception by a renewed comparison with the original 
facts. And the main effect of this renewed com- 
parison is to make us stand by the old ideas of 
sacredness and inspiration, but at the same time 
disengage them from inferences wrongly though 
naturally deduced from them. To say that the 
Bible is sacred, and that the Spirit of God breathed 
in the men who wrote it, is not the same thing as 
to say that it is infallible, especially on points 
remote from its purpose as revelation. The one 
set of attributes can be verified, the other cannot. 

(c) Canonical and Apocryphal . — The technical 
term used by the Rabbis, where we say that a 
book ‘ is canonical/ is that it * defiles the hands/ 
That is only another way of saving that it is 
sacred ; the person using it must be ceremonially 
purified before he can come in contact with other 
things. Until he has done this he is * under a 
tabu/ and the contact with a sacred thing com- 
pels him to undergo a ceremony of purification. 
Our word ‘ canonical ' is less expressive; it only 
means that the book is ‘on the list/ i.e. the 
authorized list of the sacred volumes. That, at 
least, was the earliest Greek use; in Latin the 
word acquired a more active sense of authority. 

The correlative term to ‘ canonical * is ‘apoc- 
ryphal/ which means, properly, ‘ hidden, or with- 
drawn from public use/ But this idea of * hidden 
books* is ambiguous, and might be used in opposite 
senses according to the purpose of the hiding. A 
book might be ‘ bidden ^because its contents were 
esoteric, or beyond the understanding of the 
vulgar ; or it might be hidden because its contents 
were harmful. We can see that the two senses 
might meet, inasmuch as what was harmful for 


one might be helpful to another. But we may say 
broadly that the two senses succeeded each other. 
A number of hooks were composed which by their 
authors and in certain circles were highly valued 
because of their mysterious contents, intended 
only for the select few. But in course of time 
and in other circles they fell out of favour and 
were suppressed or withdrawn, for the converse 
reason, because they were thought to be pernicious 
for the many. The standard of judgment was 
that of Judaism; and the writings in question 
were in the first instance more particularly the 
Jewish Apocalypses (like the Book of Enoch, 4 Ezra, 
Apoc. of Baruch). In the century before, and in 
the century after, the Christian era, many works 
of this kind were composed, and at first they 
exercised considerable attraction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that in principle and from the outset 
there was any direct opposition to them on the 
part of the Rabbinical authorities. But at the 
time when the Jewish Canon was being definitely 
formed, they began to go out of favour, and in the 
2nd cent. a.d. Judaism more and more turned 
its back upon them. The most scholarly among 
the Christian writers (Origen and Jerome), whose 
opinions in the end carried the day, were in touch 
with Judaism; and so it came about that what 
the Jews rejected the Christian Church ended by 
also rejecting, at least in the circles that had the 
greatest influence with the Reformers. And the 
word ‘ apocryphal/ which began by being used in 
a good sense, came to be used first in a neutral, 
and then in a bad one ; esoteric writings were first 
prized, then tolerated, then excluded; the name 
which marked them as esoteric came to mark 
them as excluded ; and all the excluded works were 
lumped together under the same title. 

In the early ages of the Chnrch the exclusion 
was only relative, and confined to a few learned 
men. Meantime the great body of the Church 
went on using freely the wider Alexandrian Canon, 
which admitted practically everything that was 
found edifying. The two standards went on side 
by side, with a certain amount of influence from 
the stricter upon that which was more lax. At 
the Reformation itself different shades of opinion 
prevailed in different quarters. The Reformed 
Churches were the most thoroughgoing ; the 
Anglicans and Lutherans took up the intermediate 
position of Jerome ; the Church of Rome does not 
endorse this, but permits a guarded use of the 
term • deutero-canonical * — an invention of Sixtus 
Senensis in 1566. 

Literature. — Among: the most recent and instructive works 
on the subject of this article are : Budde, Gesch. d. althebr. 
Litteratur , with Appendix on the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha by Bertholet (Leipzig:, 1908) [Budae's Kanon d. AT 
(1900) is more restricted in scope] ; Gunkei, * Die Isr. Literatur ’ 
(in Kultur d. Gegemoart , Berlin and Leipzig 1 , 1906) ; Coraill, 
mnleit. in d. AT (from 1891; 6th ed., 1908); H olscher, Kanoniseh 
u, Apokryph (Leipzig 1 , 1905;. The comprehensive work ed. by 
Kautzsch, with thehelp of other scholars, Die Heilige Schrtft 
d. A T (1894; 2nd ed. begun in 1908), and his Apokryphen tt. 
Pseudepigraphen (1900), are of much utility. In English, we 
have a standard work in Driver’s Introd. to the Literature 
of OT (from 1891); for the formation of the Canon, Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892) ; and a translation (by B. W. Bacon) of 
Wildeboer, Origin of the Canon of the OT (1895). Excellent 
editions of the Apocalyptic writings have been supplied by 
Charles ; and Swete’s Introd, to the OT in Greek (1900) m 
full of exact information as to the relation of the Heb, and Or. 
Bibles. The present writer’s Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(from 1898) may perhaps still be referred to. The reader will 
also naturally consult the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries 
upon particular books (in the International series, ,the West- 
minster series, the Century Bible, etc.). 

II. Bistort of NT. 

In two points the history of NT resembles that 
of OT. Both proceeded in the first instance, 
directly or indirectly, from ‘ pneumatic * or in- 
spired men, and yet both were written without 
any idea of founding a sacred book. These char- 
acteristics they have in common. In a single 
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instance (Apoc. of St. John) the attitude of the 
writer of the NT work is very like that of an OT 
prophet or apocalyptist ; and he describes his book 
by the old name as a ‘ prophecy/ But in other 
respects the conditions under which the NT arose 
were different and peculiar. And before going 
further we must try to explain them. 

How the Books of NT came to be written.— 
(1) The Epistles. — (i.) Of St. Paul .— The Life of 
Christ had been lived and ended. The funda- 
mental events of the Christian Religion were all 
past and over. The Christian Church was launched 
on its career ; the late comer Paul had joined the 
original Apostles, and had begun his new and 
adventurous work of planting churches in Gentile 
as well as in Jewish lands. This work had been 
going on for some years. A whole journey, 
taken up with preaching and church-founding, is 
recorded in the Acts (13 4 -14 26 ), hut has not left 
behind it any literature that is now extant. 
Another journey had begun and was some way 
advanced— it would be about the year A.D. 51 — 
when a letter was written, followed by a second, 
which are both in our possession (1 ana 2 Thess.). 
These two Epistles are the first beginnings of NT. 
It is highly probable that other letters had been 
written by St. Paul before them; occasions for 
letters would be as plentiful on the first journey 
as on the second, and St. Paul was evidently in 
the habit of using these occasions in a perfectly 
easy and natural way. But really the wonder is, 
not that such letters should have perished, but 
that the two of which we have just spoken and 
so many others after them should have survived. 
That they have done so is a measure of the 
strength of the impression which the person- 
ality of St. Paul made upon his contemporaries. 
It must have been felt from a very early date in 
his career by those among whom he moved, that 
these letters of his were no ordinary compositions, 
hut that they well deserved to be prized and 
treasured. As correspondence, they began in the 
way natural to correspondence : the Apostle 
received news of his converts after he had left 
them ; or he bethought himself of something that 
he wished to say but had not said ; or Ms converts 
wrote to him, asking for guidance in the new 
relations upon which they had entered. These 
were just common incidents of daily life, though 
daily life involved in higher issues than those 
which occupy the mass of mankind. And St. 
Paul himself was no common man. It was not 
for nothing that his previous career should have 
been so eventful ; it was not for nothing that he 
had first persecuted the faith which he came to 
preach ; it was not for nothing that he had under- 
gone the shock of his conversion, and that after 
it he had spent a prolonged time in solitude and 
reflexion ; it was not for nothing that at Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch he had been at close 
quarters and in active discussion with leading 
spirits of the Christian society, apostles and 
prophets and teachers who were full of the Holy 
Ghost. He himself in marked degree was full of 
the Holy Ghost and of power (1 Co 2 4 ), and the 
effect of this was felt not only in the crises of 
action and life, but in the quieter moments in 
which he took the pen in hand. The consequence 
was that, even when the occasions which led to 
Ms writings were, or might seem to be, compara- 
tively trivial, he never treated trivial things in 
a trivial way. BeMnd all that St. Paul wrote 
there was a vast momentum of character and 
spiritual experience and insight; and all this 
momentum came into play as soon as he put pen 
to paper. Small questions were settled on large 
principles; and these principles were laid down 
with exceptional clearness and force. And behind 


St. Paul’s writing there was always the whole 
man ; not intellect alone, or character alone, or 
spiritual experience alone, but the three things 
blended and fused together in an unique personality. 

And then it has to he remembered that, when 
we speak of spiritual experience in the case of St. 
Paul, we are not speaking merely of subjective 
psychological processes; we are speaking of real 
and mighty influences proceeding from the living 
God. This opens out to us another side of the 
life of the Primitive Church. It is of course only 
in a very relative sense that we speak of even 
St. Paul as ‘unique.’ He in no sense created the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which, we can see, ani- 
mated his churches. We can be sure that he did 
not let them fall below the level that prevailed 
elsewhere ; the Epistles make it clear to us that 
they in no way fell below this level. But the 
movement that we find at work in St. Paul’s 
Churches did not originate with them. It origin- 
ated on what we call the Day of Pentecost, i.e. 
in near proximity to, and under the immediate 
influence of, the Resurrection. The fires were 
kindled in the Mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
in the first great colonies at Antioch and Damascus, 
before they spread to the sphere of the missionary 
labours of St. Paul. It was a contagion, like the 
effect of leaven, that passed from one individual 
Christian to another. The life of the Churches 
was as far as possible removed from a dead and 
humdrum existence. A great wave of enthusiasm, 
wMch was something more than enthusiasm, swept 
through them all; or rather, not a single wave 
but a succession of waves, a succession so sustained 
that it seemed to he continuous. St. Paul himself 
did hut share in this. He knew perfectly well 
that whatever endowment he himself possessed 
was not self-generated ; it was not at all that he 
lashed himself up into a state of excitement which 
required extraordinary expression. It was a force 
outside him that seized upon him and would not 
let him go. As in the case of the old prophets, 
the call when it once came to him was irresistible ; 
it was useless to fight against it; as he himself 
says, a necessity was laid upon him (1 Co 9 16 ). 
The necessity came from the Spirit of Christ. 
We cannot do better than study the Epistles of 
St. Paul if we wish to understand what the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ was. It is true that 
this working took some forms that to us at the 
present day are apt to seem uncouth (1 Co 12. 14) ; 
they were attended by physical phenomena that 
are apt to seem abnormal. It was to be expected 
that a great movement affecting masses of men 
should affect them in ways corresponding to the 
ideas current at the time. Many modem writers 
speak as though this were the sum of the whole 
matter, and as though we from the lofty platform 
of the discipline of science could afford to look 
down upon these humble phenomena. Humble 
they may he in themselves, but they cannot be 
taken by themselves ; they are so far from being 
the sum of the whole matter that they are only 
as it were the rippling upon the surface of the real 
movement. Look, again we may say, at St. Paul’s 
Epistles. How much is there in them of the 
speaking with tongues, or even of the working of 
miracles, such as the healing of the sick ? These 
things certainly are implied, but they are behind 
the scenes ; and the Epistles of St. Paul have 
enough to occupy us that is not behind the scenes. 
He himself put these phenomena into their nght 
place, though he did not under- value them. They 
were just a single, and very partial, expression of 
that mighty force which possessed Ms whole soul 
and being. If we look at the Epistles with insight 
and discrimination and with a sense of the true 
proportions of things, we shall have no difficulty 
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in seeing where this force really breaks out in the 
main stream of its volcanic working. There are 
certain Epistles that we instinctively call the 
‘Great Epistles’; we call them so because the 
inspiration of which we are speaking is so visibly 
and unmistakably strong in them. But to form 
an adequate estimate, we must not confine our- 
selves to just so much as we see ; we must take 
the evidence which they supply as to that which 
we do not see. It is to some extent a matter 
of accident — of Divinely-guided accident perhaps, 
but of that which we are in the habit of calling 
accident— what kind of subject-matter the inspira- 
tion has to deal with ; but the same moving force 
is at work in small things as well as great. For 
instance, it would be natural enough to say that 
there was less of inspiration in 1 Co 5-8. 12. 14. 16, 
or even in 9-11, than there is in chs. 1-4. 13. 15 ; 
but it is not exactly that there is less inspiration ; 
it is the same inspiration at work all the time ; 
but it is this same inspiration dealing with lower 
things. 

It is convenient to use the old-fashioned word 
‘inspiration.’ It may well be questioned whether 
there is any other that better expresses the facts. 
We mean by it the evidence of indwelling Deity 
in man. We no longer suppose that this indwell- 
ing Deity imparts infallibility to every chance 
utterance relating to external nature or man. 
Really, from the modem point of view, it is hardly 
infallibility of any sort for which we are looking. 
The Divine impulse and the human expression are 
so inextricably mixed together that we can rarely, 
if ever, arrive at that which could be called in- 
fallible in the strict sense. But, after all, the idea 
of infallibility is only a notion of the head ; and 
these head-notions have come to be at a discount. 
So, although the search for infallibility is weaker 
than it was, we should by no means say the same 
of the search for the Divine. It is the presence of 
this that we look for in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and that we find in such abundant measure. And 
even the modem man, when he has found it, goes 
on his way rejoicing, like one that findeth goodly 
pearls. 

It may be objected that this view of inspiration 
is vague in comparison with the old idea. That 
is just its merit. The old idea was definite enough, 
but it did not correspond with the facts. The 
new idea leaves room for a width and depth of 
meaning that is not, all of it, expressible in 
language. We can see something of the working 
of inspiration, and we can see something of its 
results. In the case of St. Paul these appear in 
his singular wisdom in the management of men, 
in Ms strong and clear grasp of a new type of 
character, in his deep insight into the attributes 
and will of God and His providential dealings 
with mankind. 

The letters of St. Paul, as we have seen, from 
an early date made a great impression on those to 
whom they were addressed ; and this impression 
soon spread to enemies as well as friends (2 Co 10 10 ). 
This encouraged the Apostle to make a more 
extended use of the letter form as a vehicle for 
instruction. Some of his letters, like the Epp. 
to Romans and Ephesians, expand into regular 
treatises. They cover a large area of the wide 
field of Christian teaching. And yet they are 
stall at bottom essentially letters (Deissmann, 
Licht vom Osten, pp. 165-167); in each case the 
Apostle has definite recipients before his mind. 
If this is less marked in the case of Eph. than 
elsewhere, the reason is that it was in the first 
instance a circular letter addressed to several 
Churches at once. 

Of late years attention has been called (especially 
by Deissmann) to the fact that there existed in 


antiquity, and especially about the Christian era, 
two distinct types of letters : the ordinary letter, 
arising naturally out of given conditions and 
addressed to definite persons, and the ‘epistle,* 
which was a more formal composition intended for 
a wider public, though for literary reasons couched 
in the form of an open letter. The consciousness 
of the existence of this species of composition may 
have had some slight influence upon St. Paul, and 
still more perhaps upon some other Christian 
leaders ; but the weightier contents of some of the 
Epp. grew spontaneously out of the circumstances 
of the case, and were a natural development of Ms 
own work by an original and unconventional 
mind. 

We have assumed above the genuineness of all the Epistles 
that bear the name of St. Paul. This is in accordance with the 
deliberate opinion of the present writer. At the same time, it 
would not be right to disguise the fact that the genuineness 
of some at least of the Epistles is questioned, and that it does 
in fact stand upon a different footing in some cases and in 
others. We may really mark off descending grades of clearness 
and certainty. Putting aside the extravagant views of certain 
Swiss and Dutch critics, who would reject the whole body of 
Pauline Epp., but whose doubts have met with no support 
from the best authorities, and may now be regarded as 
definitely silenced, there would be a first class of seven Epp. 
which may be set aside as practically certain (1 Thess., Bom., 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Phil., Philem.). To these may safely be 
added 2 Thess. and Col., which are indeed questioned, but on 
very insufficient grounds. There is more reason, but still (as 
it seems to us) insufficient reason, for hesitation as to Eph. ; and 
perhaps a little more again as to the three so-called Pastoral 
Epp., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus. 

(ii.) Other Epistles . — The Epistles of St. Paul 
are the typical and primary example of the epis- 
tolary literature of NT. But a further group of 
writings of a similar character has come down 
to us : Ep. to Hebrews as an outlying member 
of the Pauline collection, not by St. Paul him- 
self, hut by a writer of a kindred spirit, a near 
ally or (less probably) a direct disciple; and be- 
sides this the seven so-called ‘Catholic Epistles.’ 
All these writings follow as it were in the wake of 
St. Paul. He gave the impulse which led to their 
composition, and to a considerable extent deter- 
mined their form. It is possible enough that, even 
though St. Paul had never lived or had never 
written, the force of circumstances would have 
brought into being a genus scrib&ndi correspond- 
ing more or less to our present Epistles ; but the 
dominating personality of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the reputation wMch his letters so 
quickly gained (2 Co 10 10 ), gave both a stimulus 
and a model for imitation. The Ep. to Hebrews 
is indeed a letter (13 22 ' 25 ), but it partakes more 
of the character of another class of writing that 
we have not yet mentioned, the philosophical 
diatribe (Deissmann, op. cit. p. 171). This is 
rightly described as the first work of Christian 
literature in the technical sense. St. Paul was 
not naturally a writer, but a man of thought and 
action who was driven into writing ; the author of 
Ep. to Hebrews was a practised stylist, we may 
believe with some literary experience behind him, 
who instinctively cast his ideas and exhortations 
into a rhetorical form. Something of the same 
kind, though with less highly developed rhetoric, 
attaches to the greater Catholic Epistles — 1 Pet., 
I Jn., James. ¥e may see this at once from the 
wide and vague address of the two that have 
addresses: 1 Pet. is destined for ‘the elect who 
are sojourners of the Dispersion’ in the more 
northerly provinces of Asia Minor ; James ‘ to the 
twelve tribes wMch are of the Dispersion.’ Per* 
haps in the first case a few copies may have been 
sent to some of the leading churches, hut in the 
second case the address would amount to little 
more than a formula for publication ; we may 
suppose that copies would be given to strangers 
who happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Apostle, and that wonld be all 1 Jn. haa no 
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epistolary matter or any indication that it is 
intended for a particular class of readers, beyond 
the use of the second pers. plur. ; and so it comes 
nearer still to the diatribe . When this is said, 
it is not intended that the writer deliberately- 
adopted the diatribe form, but only that the 
existence of this class of literature helped un- 
consciously to shape the expression of his ideas. 
2 and 3 Jn. are genuine letters on a small scale. 
2 Pet. and Jude are both rather artificial com- 
positions, which appear to have taken shape at no 
great distance from each other. 

X Pet. is not only modelled in general outline 
upon the Pauline Epp., but it also borrows directly 
from some of these ( e.g . Bom., Eph.) in parts of 
its substance ; and James may be said to have 
been produced by echoes of the Pauline teaching. 
But it by no means follows that this amount of 
derivativeness prevents the Epp. from possessing 
a high spiritual value. James supplies a judicious 
corrective for exaggerations of Pauline doctrine, 
and its moral teaching is at once elevated, simple, 
and sincere. 1 Pet. deals with profounder prob- 
lems in a profounder spirit, and is at the same 
time a good example of the principles on which 
the Church was administered by its leaders. We 
must reckon with the possibility that something 
of the form of this Epistle is due to Silvanus, 
whom the Apostle used as his amanuensis (cf. 
Milligan, Thess. p. 125 f.). 1 Jn. in like manner 
is a fit pendant to the Fourth G-ospel, and comes 
with all the impressive weight of the personality 
of its author. The two smaller Epp., while they 
reflect definite local conditions, are also evidently 
the work of one accustomed to wield power, and 
accustomed to take thought for the spiritual wel- 
fare of those whom he governs. 

Ep. to Heb. is anonymous : the question both as to its author- 
ship and as to the community to which it was addressed is 
intricate and difficult to bring to a clear conclusion ; there is no 
agreement, and hardly even a tendency to agreement, at the 
present time. Yet the attestation of the Ep. is very early 
(Clem. Rom.) ; and its value and interpretation are not much 
affected by the points in dispute. There is equally early proof 
of the existence of Ep. of James ; and 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. are also 
very well attested. 2 and 3 Jn. really do not need attestation 
any more than Philem., and they go with 1 Jn. as Philem. goes 
with Col. 2 Pet. appears to belong to the group of pseudepi- 
graphic writings that bear the name of St. Peter (along with 
Gosp., Apoc. , and Preaching of Pet.). But that does not prevent 
it from having some good matter (esj). ch. 1 and 38 - 18 ), Beyond 
some impressiveness of common Christian background there is 
not much that is distinctive in Jude, and the circumstances of 
its origin must remain vague. There are no better candidates 
than the traditional authors for the ownership of IPet., Ja., 
1, 2, 3 Jn. The last group at least may be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the Ephesian Presbyter John, whether or not he is to 
be identified with the Apostle the son of Zebedee. There are, 
however, some few questions which arise as to 1 Pet. and Ja. 
which with our present knowledge we are not in a position to 
answer. 

Litbratubb.— A s to Hebrews, the main bifurcation of views 
is between Barnabas (Tert. and perhaps Roman tradition) as 
author and some limited congregation in Rome as address, and 
authorship mediately Pauline (through Lk. or Clement [Clem. 
Alex., Orig.]) and some community in Palestine. Apollos was a 

g uess of Luther’s. Novel and interesting suggestions have 
een made by Harnack, ZNTW (1900), and Ramsay, Luke the 
Physician (1908), p. 301 ff . The most thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of 1 and 2 Pet. is by F. H. Chase in Hastings’ 
LB iii. 779 ; but for the possible share of Silvanus in the com- 
position of the first Ep., see G. Milligan, Thess. (1908) p. 125 f. 

(2) The Gospels and Acts . — We have seen in 
what an incidental and spontaneous manner the 
epistolary portion of NT arose and grew to con- 
siderable dimensions. The Gospels are a class 
of writings peculiar to Christianity. To under- 
stand them we must consider how they too arose. 
For the first years after the Lord’s Besurrection 
there was no need or demand for writings of any 
kind. All this time the Church was living in the 
expectation of its Master’s speedy return. It was 
an attitude of hope, looking upwards for the sign 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. Only by 
degrees did the intenser hope begin to subside. 


Meantime there can be little doubt that individual 
Christians, the disciples in Galilee and Jerusalem 
with the women and the relatives of the Lord 
would compare notes with each other, with greater 
or less activity of intercourse according to the 
degree in which they were thrown together. But 
very few of the disciples will have had any sort of 
literary habits, and there would still be no idea of 
writing. If we go, not by any external chronology, 
but by the quality and character of what was 
written, we should probably not be wrong if we 
were to say that the first two chapters of St. Luke 
are the oldest evangelical fragment or document 
of NT. They are in any case the most archaic 
thing in the whole volume. In these chapters 
it might be said that Christianity was not yet out 
of its Jewish swaddling-clothes; the Benedictus, 
for example, is composed entirely from the stand- 
point of the Jewish expectation and not of the 
Christian fulfilment. But whoever first set them 
down in writing,-— and this very archaic character 
compels us to believe that they were written, — 
they were in any case not at once published. They 
were written to satisfy the interest of a small and 
private circle; and they must for a number of 
ears have been confined to that circle. Not until 
t. Luke came across them were they in the way 
towards anything like publication. 

The first two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
seem to have been in a similar position. They too 
appear to represent the tradition of a small circle, 
for a considerable time kept to itself. It is natural 
to think of this tradition as further removed from 
the facts than in the case of St. Luke. There are 
not the same guarantees of early date, and there 
is more reason to suspect the influence on the 
narrative of parallel situations in OT. At the 
same time we must not fail to notice the conver- 
ence of these two traditions, otherwise so indepen- 
ent, upon the Virgin Birth and the Birth at 
Bethlehem. 

And yet these opening chapters of the two 
Gospels stand very much by themselves. They 
are altogether apart from the main stream of 
tradition current in the Churches. This was con- 
cerned, as we might naturally expect it to be 
concerned, with that part of our Lord’s career 
which was lived directly under the public eye, and 
of which there were a number of living witnesses. 
Yet these witnesses, for reasons which have been 
explained, did not at first begin by setting down 
their recollections in writing. They doubtless 
made use of them in their own preaching, and 
they also handed them on to others who would 
utilize them in the same way. But the motive at 
work at first was not what we should call historical 
or biographical. It was exactly expressed^ by the 
peculiar word ‘Gospel.’ This was practically a 
coinage of the first Christians, sanctioned by, or 
even perhaps originating with, our Lord Himself, 
to express the message of hope and _ salvation 
addressed to a disheartened and despairing world. 
The ground of hope and salvation centred mainly 
in the Life and Death and Besurrection of J esus 
Christ Himself. And therefore the earliest preach- 
ing was in its main contents a preaching of these 
things, in part a narration and description of 
them as facts, and in part an enlarging upon 
their profound significance in the spiritual sphere. 
This second aspect of ‘ the Gospel ’ is what meets 
us most frequently in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But the other aspect is there implied if not ex- 
pressed. We have specimens of it in important 
passages like 1 Co ll 28-26 15 1 ’ 8 . Such narratives 
must have entered largely into^ the xapaSffo-eis 
of which we have repeated mention (1 Co 11 * 

2 Th 2 15 3 6 ). But in its urgent expectation of 
the Second Coming the Church did not at first 
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it stress on these historical facts. It pre- 
d them always, and it was fully assured of 
facts ; hut it was so well assured of them 
did not find it necessary to be constantly 
ng itself about them.- Its treasure was, 
ts heart was, in the heavens ; it was more 
ipon the future than upon the past, even 
>ast, 

mpulse to the setting forth of the historical 
the Gospel came through the work of 
3. On this side it soon proved necessary 
lement the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
er missionaries. Especially was this the 
the newly-founded Gentile communities, 
ve must remember, had to be built up from 
7 first. They had a great many elementary 
to learn. Even the Jews, with the OT in 
,nds, had much to learn. They had to take 
,o assimilate all the new teaching by which 
mity was distinguished from Judaism, 
rliest Evangelical document of which we 
ly trace (except perhaps Lk X. 2) — the 
Evangelical document that was in any 
use a possession of the whole Church — was 
fie book, corresponding to the common 
of Mt., Lk. (see p. 576 below), which 
\ are now in the habit of calling Q, and 
sed (as the present writer believes, rightly) 
Lentified with the Matthsean Logia men- 
t>y Papias (Eus. EE iii. 39). We describe 
>rk as intended for the whole Church, 
there was certainly no circumscribing 
rond which it was not intended to travel, 
the writer probably had in his mind 
le and the Nearer East, i.e. that part of 
t that was nearer to himself. The leading 
of this little book appears to have been to 
>re its readers (the new converts in the 
b Churches) some account of the Christian 
le character and mode of life expected of 
3 Christians. It was felt that this could 
done by collecting together a number of 
sayings and discourses — i.e. shorter and 
sayings — of Christ. There was no idea of 
a biography, and not even in this case 
osing a ‘ Gospel ’ (or full statement of the 
ng acts of Christ), but only a brief exemplar 
3fore the eyes and minds of converts, 
fide as this was, it was sure not to satisfy 
l the needs of Christians. It contained 
small part of the Gospel, and what they 
was the whole Gospel. As time went on, 
i expectation of Christ’s Second Coming 
weaker, Christians were thrown back upon 
ves. They felt that they had time to 
md they began to reflect, upon the grounds 
uth that was in them. They had had these 
‘ placarded before their eyes ’ (Gal 3 1 ) by 
>er of preachers, including the greatest. 
:y were, so to speak, ‘written on water.’ 
ade their impression, but they were soon 
in, and there was no guarantee of their 
3nce. It was the consideration of this 
things which impelled the Christians at 
rho surrounded St. Peter in the last days 
is death to apply to his secretary, St. Mark, 
e from oblivion the substance of the teach- 
p had had from him. St. Mark complied 
Leir request, taking this teaching of St. 
as the nucleus of his work, but expanding 
materials which came to his knowledge in 
ays. So arose the first complete Gospel, 
i once this Gospel was given to the world, 
could be more natural than that it should 
i pattern for others. It met (as we say) 4 a 
it * ; and from that time onwards St. Mark’s 
vas taken as at once a pattern and a basis 
it compositions. The Gospel that we know 


as St. Matthew’s was just a combination of the 
substance of St. Mark’s Gospel with Q and not a 
large amount of other material added by the editor. 
The portion derived from Q was so important — ex- 
tending probably some way beyond the common 
matter of Mt. and Lk.— that it soon came quite to 
supersede the separate circulation of Q ; the smaller 
work died out, and the larger took over its name ; 
it passed as the work of St. Matthew ( a potiori 
parte), though the framework of it was derived 
from St. Mark. In like manner, our present 
Gospel of St. Luke is also a combination of St. 
Mark with Q, but with a larger proportion of added 
matter from some further source, or sources, to 
which St. Luke alone had access, and to which he 
seems to have attached a special value. 

The Second Gospel, which was the first of the 
three in order of time, was a sketch that we may 
call biographical (though it did not aim, and 
could not have aimed, because of the scantiness 
of the material, at the completeness of a modem 
biography). Still it took a narrative form ; and 
its leading motive was reverence for the historical 
Person of Christ, and the desire to promote a like 
feeling of reverence and faith in others. Like St. 
Mark’s Gospel, St. Matthew’s (with the quali- 
fication mentioned above) was addressed to the 
Church at large. St. Luke’s, on the other hand, 
was written at least in the first instance for the use 
of a particular individual, who appears to have 
stood to the writer in what we should call the rela- 
tion of a ‘patron’ (Lk l 8f *). The success of this 
first volume, in the accomplishment of its purpose, 
encouraged the Evangelist to add to it another, 
which lies before us under the title of * The Acts of 
the Apostles.’ It is still addressed to the same 
Theophilus, and is written on the same historical 
lines as the Gospel. The Acts, however, can 
hardly have been included in the writer’s original 
plan ; because its opening paragraph differs so con- 
siderably from the conclusion of the Gospel (con- 
trast, e.g.y Ac I s with Lk 24 s0 ) that it seems safe to 
infer that the second volume was of the nature of 
an afterthought. Whether, by the time that he 
came to the end of this second volume, the author 
had conceived the idea of producing a complete 
‘ trilogy ’ is perhaps slightly suggested by the way 
in which the volume closes, hut must remain an 
open question. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally held to stand 
rather by itself. It is without doubt the latest of 
the Gospels, and is written with a knowledge of 
the other three. At the same time it is not, like 
the First and Third, a compilation from materials 
already existing. On the view taken in this article, 
it is a retrospect by a writer of commanding posi- 
tion and authority, presupposing what has been 
already done, but adding to it from the stores of 
his own experience and reflexion. In some points 
—none of a fundamental character— it corrects the 
work of predecessors ; on other points it supple- 
ments their statements ; but, most of all, it rein- 
forces and deepens the impression which they had 
left on the most central topic of Christian teach- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that the Fourth 
Gospel is essentially different in character and pur- 

E ose from the other three. When St. Mark heads 
is work, ‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,’ he is virtually saying the 
same thing as when St. John says, ‘These things 
(or signs) are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name’ (Jn 20 s1 ). 
This declaration of his purpose by St. John is onlv 
an emphatic expansion of the claim that his work 
too is a ‘Gospel,’ i.e. a message and assurance 
from above of life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ. It is not a mere biography, like the 
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rdinary secular biographies; it does not aim at 
ny completeness as a record of events or teaching, 
lore than any of his fellows, the Fourth Evangelist 
oncentrates himself upon the proof that Jesus 
Jhrist was all that Christians supposed Him to be. 
ncidentally he sets right some few things that 
Lad been e forgotten or misdelivered ’ ; he fills up 
ome gaps, like the great gap which omitted all or 
Learly all that had been done in Judsea. But the 
jreat thing that the Fourth Evangelist did. and 
limed at doing was to re-affirm, with the conscious- 
less of first-hand knowledge and conviction, the 
:aith of the Church in its Lord and Master. 

In asserting thus much of the Fourth Gospel, we 
io not assert that its author was raised above all 
possibilities of human error ; we do not even assert 
ihat this very concentration of aim may not have 
rad some prejudicial effect upon his narrative, con- 
sidered simply as a narrative. What we do contend 
for is that the conviction to which he gives expres- 
sion is the honest and first-hand conviction of one 
who had unique opportunities of basing his belief 
m fact. 

The views implied above as to the origin and character of the 
irst three or ‘ Synoptic ’ Gospels are substantially those which 
ire held at the present time by a majority of scholars. It is 
irery generally agreed that our present First and Third Gospels 
rest upon previously existing documents. One of these docu- 
ments is neither more nor less than our present Gospel of St. 
Mark. A second may be approximately reconstructed from 
the common matter of St. Matthew and St. Luke which is not 
found in St. Mark, with the addition perhaps of some portions 
af St. Matthew to which there are no parallels in St. Luke, the 
latter writer having been compelled by lack of space to omit 
tihem. It is conceivable, though less probable, that there may 
be a few sections peculiar to St. Luke which also originally 
belonged to this document. But, in our opinion, this peculiar 
matter is better referred to some special source or sources to 
which St. Luke alone had access. The present writer fully believes 
that the two important extracts from the work of Papias pre- 
jerved by Eusebius relate, the one to our extant Gospel of St. 
Mark, and the other to the second document disclosed by 
sriticism which in the extract is referred to the Apostle St. 
Matthew. He believes that the authority quoted for these 
statements is none other than the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
she John who played such a leading part at Ephesus towards 
jhe end of the 1st century a.d. He would observe that the 
itatements made bear a great stamp of verisimilitude, just 
because they are so little obvious and not at all such as could 
be inferred from a superficial study of the Gospels. The state- 
ment about St. Mark in particular points to criticisms upon 
that Gospel (especially as to its want of completeness and 
chronological order) that we can understand being made at an 
early stage in the history of the Gospel, and by no means so 
well later. It is interesting to note the calm matter-of-fact way 
in which the Fourth Evangelist (if it were really he) speaks of 
his predecessors’ work ; and we believe that it throws a welcome 
light upon the composition of his own Gospel. The tradition, 
for which we are ultimately indebted to Clement of Alexandria 
(Eus. HE vi. 14), that the Fourth Evangelist, while he was satis- 
fied with the treatment of the more external facts in the other 
Gospels, himself sat down to compose a ‘spiritual gospel,’ seems 
to us to describe the real course of things better than an} 1, of the 
conjectures of modern scholars. It is to us rather an open 
question whether John of Ephesus is to be identified with John 
Hie son of Zebedee, though we lean to the probability that he 
was. In any case we have little doubt that he had been a per- 
sonal disciple and follower of our Lord, though a youthful one. 

(3 ) The Apocalypse of St . John and other 
Writmgs.^-Ovly one more work remains to fie 
considered of those included in our present Canon. 
This is the Apocalypse of St. John, which holds a 
similar place in NT to that which the Book of 
Daniel holds in OT. We have already pointed out 
that the author throughout describes his own hook 
as f a prophecy,’ in the same sense in which that 
word is used in OT. It corresponds, however, 
rather to the later type of prophecy as it is seen 
in the apocalypses, than to that of the older pro- 
phets. The writer is not less certain than any of 
the older prophets that what he writes was put 
into his mind by God. We shall try to estimate 
the significance of this later ; fiut in the meantime 
it should fie noted that, in spite of this confident 
claim, it was not until the fourth century that this 
book definitely secured its place in the Canon. 

The formation of the Canon, and discrimination 
of the hooks which were, or were not, to be in- 


cluded in it belong rather to the next article It 
will be seen there how, first, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and then the Gospels, came to oe collected • 
how they were then read for edification in the 
churches, and how fiy degrees they acquired a 
character for sanctity which ended fiy placing 
them upon the same footing with OT. There was 
not at first a clear dividing line at which the hooks 
belonging to the NT were complete, and beyond 
which no others could fie admitted. The fixing of 
any such line was a retrospective act of the Church, 
reflecting upon the books which lay before it. 
And the process by which it did this was spread 
over a long time, and was hardly matured until 
the end of the 4th century — if it can even then fie 
said to have been matured, when the process fiy 
which the ultimate decision was arrived at was 
rather one of ripening instinct and the natural 
gravitation of events than anything like the appli- 
cation of exhaustive criticism. 

A sharp line does not separate the writers who 
fall just within the Canon from those who fall just 
outside it. As the writer of Wisdom and the son 
of Sirach, while they draw a distinction between 
their own writings and the older Scriptures, yet 
appear to claim for themselves a lower degree of 
inspiration (see the writer’s Bampton Lectures , pp. 
259-262), so also can we trace in Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius something at once of the same kind of 
distinction and the same kind of claim. And just 
as we found the MSS of the LXX adding freely to 
the Canonical Books whatever seemed to them to 
make for edification, so also do the oldest MSS of 
NT add works that properly belong to the sufi- 
Apostolic age to those which are products of the 
Apostolic. And yet, as we have seen the con- 
sciousness grow up that the prophetic inspiration 
gradually exhausted itself, so also we observe a 
tendency to locate the higher activity of the Holy 
Spirit within a definite period, which is more and 
more identified with that of the Apostles. And 
the very claim on the part of the Montanists to 
possess within their own body a continued opera- 
tion of the old gifts only led, by way of reaction, to 
a stronger delimitation of the privileged area and a 
clearer rejection of all that fell outside it. It took 
something like a century of gradual but imper- 
ceptible development to harden the conception of 
the NT Canon ; and then it took about two centuries 
more to determine finally the number of books that 
were to he included in it. 

III. The Permanent Significance of the 
Canon of OT and NT. 

By the end of the 4th cent., broadly speak- 
ing, the Christian Church was in possession of a 
complete Bible. Even then we must not speak too 
absolutely, because the Syriac Canon was not yet 
quite made up. For an oecumenical sanction of 
the existing list we must wait for the Quinisextine 
Council of a.d. 692. But for fiy far the greater 
part of Christendom the formation of the * Canon 
was practically finished fiy about A.D. 400. From 
that time until the present generation the tradi- 
tional conception of the Canon has been in posses- 
sion of the field. It is only as part of the move- 
ment that is now commonly called Modernism that 
it has been seriously called in question. We shall 
give a typical example of the way in which it is 
now being challenged. 

i. The Modernist challenge. — An able member 
of the advanced school, now deceased, in a pam- 
phlet on the Work and Method of so-called New 
Testament Theology , cut at the root of the 
current conception m the following uncompromis- 
ing terras : — 

‘If the New Testament writings arose in the course of * 
particular history and are the witnesses and documents oi 
that history, then the question at once presents itself to us . 
Why should our science (i.e. the science of NT Theology) deal 
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precisely with these writings and only with these? The answer 
is : because they alone belong to the Canon. But that answer 
is not satisfactory. When once we strike out the doctrine of 
inspiration, the dogmatic conception of the Canon can no longer 
be maintained. 

No New Testament writing was born with the predicate 
‘‘canonical.” The proposition “A writing is canonical” only 
means in the first instance that after the fact it was declared to 
be by the leading authorities of the Church between the second 
and fourth centuries— perhaps after all kinds of vacillation in 
their decision. On this subject the history of the Canon is 
sufficiently instructive. 

Whoever then still regards the conception of the Canon as 
valid thereby submits to the authority of the bishops and theo- 
logians of those centuries. Whoever does not acknowledge that 
authority in other matters — and no evangelical theologian does 
acknowledge it— is only acting logically when he also calls it in 
question here/ 

It is fair to the writer to add a slight concession 
which he goes on to make : 

‘No one is therefore called upon to deny that the ancient 
Church, in its New Testament, brought together on the whole 
that which was from a religious point of view the most valuable, 
and on the whole that which was also the oldest and therefore in 
a documentary sense the most important not only of the 
literature that is known to us, but of all that was in circulation 
at the time, and that it formed a collection that is deserving of 
all praise. But this verdict includes the admission that the 
boundary lines between the canonical and the nearest extra- 
canonical literature are at all points altogether fluctuating/ 

In order to follow up the consequences drawn 
from these premisses, it is worth while to quote 
one more paragraph : 

* If, then, we are not to embrace the New Testament writings 
under the point of view of “an experience after the fact,” 
which has nothing to do with their original character, they 
must not he considered as canonical, but only as writings that 
appertain to primitive Christianity. . . . The boundary line for 
the subject-matter of our science should be drawn at the point 
where a real break begins to appear in the literature. The 
standard for this is naturally not to be sought in religious 
value/ * 

This is trenchant and clear enough in all con- 
science. The writer is certainly right in basing 
his argument upon the abandonment of the idea of 
Inspiration. If that idea is thrown over, the con- 
sequences as he states them really follow. But 
ought we to throw over that idea ? 

Here again it is fair to observe that, when the 
writer speaks of * striking out the idea of inspira- 
tion, ’ he probably means the full dogmatic concep- 
tion of verbal inerrancy as it was asserted or 
reasserted in the 16th century. But we have 
already tried to show (p. 57 l a ) that this was from 
the first an extension, and an undue extension, of 
the original idea. The Christian is not called upon 
to go beyond this idea; and, by adhering to it, 
he keeps within the range of what is strictly 
verifiable. 

2. The reply. — It is true that no book either of 
the New Testament or of the Old 4 was horn with 
the predicate 44 canonical. 3 ’ ’ But we are prepared 
to maintain that all the books both of OT and NT, 
though no doubt with very considerable differences 
of degree, were bom with the qualities which 
caused them to be labelled 4 canonical ’ ; in other 
words, with the marks that are summed up under 
the name of Inspiration. In sketching the nistory 
of the two Testaments, we have tried to indicate 
what those marks are. We have tried to show 
how at each point in the history there was a certain 
character impressed upon the literature which in 
due course came to be recognized as justifying its 
inclusion within the conception of a Sacred Book. 
It may be well for ns to go back upon this char- 
acter, and to consider it no longer— or, no longer 
primarily— in connexion with its place in the his- 
tory, but with reference to its permanent validity 
among the body of Christian ideas and Christian 
doctrines. 

(1) The human aspect of Inspiration . — If we 
were to try to sum up in a single word the common 
property which runs through the whole Bible, and 
which, broadly speaking, may be said to distinguish 

* W. Wrede, Uber Aufgabe w. Methode d. sog. neutest. Theo- 
logic (Gottingen, 1897), p. Ilf. 
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it from other literature of the kind, we might say 
that it consists in the peculiar energy and in- 
tensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps 
best embrace the different modes and degrees m 
which this consciousness manifests itself. It is 
true that in some of the books there is such a 
shading-away of degree that it may be questioned 
whether those particular hooks are rightly in- 
cluded in the Canon, just as there are so many 
analogous phenomena in some books outside the 
Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly 
excluded from it. It cannot be claimed that the 
judgment of the Jewish and Christian Churches is 
infallible. All we can say is that it is sufficiently 
near for practical purposes. On the whole, posterity 
has confirmed the original verdict within those 
limits of approximation which usually obtain in 
human affairs. For the purpose of our inquiry we 
may take the Canon as it stands. 

From the question of degree we pass to the ques- 
tion of different kinds or modes. We may distin- 
guish the inspiration, or God-consciousness, of the 
prophet, of the lawgiver, of the psalmist, of the 
wise man, of the apostle or prophet of NT. Of all 
these, as we have said, that of the prophet is per- 
haps the most characteristic. We call it so, not 
because it is essentially higher than other kinds, 
but chiefly because it is more easily recognized and 
described. The God-consciousness of a lawgiver 
like Moses must have been quite as strong and 
quite as penetrating as that of an Isaiah ; but the 
difference is that, whereas in the case of Isaiah we 
can see the mind of the prophet at work behind 
the word in which the influence of the Holy Spirit 
has found enduring expression, in the case of Moses 
anything so clear and definite as this eludes onr 
search, and we have to be content with inferences 
backwards from analogies for which we have more 
contemporary attestation. We are more fortun- 
ately situated again in the case of the NT apostles. 
There once more we can see the mind of the writer 
at work, and form some conception of the intensity 
with which it works. The chief drawback in the 
case of Psalms or Wisdom Books is the anonymity 
of the writers, which makes the evidence they 
supply comparatively fragmentary and limited. 
And yet some of the Psalms can hardly be 
surpassed for depth and intimacy of communion 
with God. 

The characteristic feature in the writing prophets 
is the unwavering confidence with which they 
assume their own commission from God. When 
they speak, the language they use is as though 
God Himself were speaking through them. We 
repeat that even this language does not proceed 
from a higher level of spiritual experience than 
that of St. Paul. No words either of OT or of NT 
enter into competition with those which we call 
4 words of the Lord/ We only treat the prophetic 
utterances as typical and as lending themselves 
more easily to analysis and comparison. 

Looking at them in this sense, we observe that 
they do in fact stand alone in religious literature. 
For the assurance with which they are spoken, for 
the coherence and continuity which they present 
spread over a succession of centuries, for beneficence 
of effect upon the religious history of a people, for 
the impressiveness which they still retain as we 
look back upon them, they are practically unique. 

To put all this at its lowest term, to say only 
that the Prophetic Books of OT were books com- 
posed under these psychological conditions, is still 
to claim that they are suiaeneris. The Christian 
looks back upon them still as he looks back on no 
other books besides. 

Doubtless the view which the prophets took of 
; their own calling has in it an element belonging to 
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the time at which they spoke and wrote. Even so, 
that element does in some ways only strengthen 
their claim. It is very doubtful whether the 
experience of modern times will ever supply anew 
examples of such complete concentration of thought 
and aim upon the things of religion. We must 
allow for this utter concentration as an advantage 
which they possessed and which is not likely to 
be possessed again. 

Of all the books which have attempted a psycho- 
logical analysis of the prophetic consciousness, the 
present writer does not know one that grapples with 
the ultimate problem more directly than A. B. 
Davidson’s Old Testament Prophecy (Edinburgh, 
1903). Dr. Davidson asks some searching ques- 
tions : 

‘When God spake to a prophet, was the latter conscious of 
two things, namely, of the fact that God was speaking, and also 
of what He spake? When the word of God came to him, did 
its being the word of God manifest itself to him in some dis- 
tinctive manner, apart altogether from the contents? Or rather, 
was not the feeling of the prophet in all probability something 
like our own,— that double kind of feeling which we express by 
saying that any opinion we have is God* 8 truth ? . . . The same 
question would arise as to the kind of pressure under which the 
prophet felt himself to be. Did the kind of feeling he had of 
Impulse to speak differ from the feeling men still have of impulse 
to utter any pressing truth that lies upon them, such men as 
fervent, religious teachers, or lofty, earnest statesmen? And 
when truth suddenly dawned upon the prophet's mind, which 
formerly he strove unsuccessfully to reach by means of reflexion, 
did the feeling he had at such a moment differ from the feel- 
ing men still have when, oftentimes in peculiarly spontaneous 
frames of mind, difficulties are broken up, and problems solved 
almost involuntarily, which before resisted all conscious and 
direct efforts of the mind?’ (op. cit. p. lllf.). 

We may pause for a moment to remark that, 
when a modem writer or speaker in order to 
strengthen an asseveration describes it as * God’s 
truth,’ he is probably influenced by the traditional 
estimate of the Bible, and means that what he is 
saying is as true as if it were written in the Bible ; 
in other words, it corresponds to the highest con- 
ception that he has of truth. 

There is no reason to deprecate these modem 
analogies. In the effort to enter into the mental 
state of the prophets, we can but start from the 
nearest experience of our own ; and the cases de- 
scribed are the nearest to which we have access. 
They bear the same kind of relation to our modern 
habits of thought as the language used by the 
prophets hears to theirs. We have seen that there 
was an element in their presuppositions which is 
wanting or much feebler in our own. That element 
really fits into their place in history ; it is part and 
parcel of their whole conception of God and the 
world, and in particular of the relation of the 
Divine call to themselves. The main question that 
we have still to ask is, how far this conception of 
theirs was in agreement with the facts. But that 
carries us on to the next subject of our inquiry, the 
estimate of the prophetic message (as typical of the 
whole Biblical revelation) when it is seen from tbe 
side of God rather than of man. 

# (2) The Divine aspect of Inspiration . — The ques- 
tion that we now proceed to ask amounts to saying, 
Were the prophets, and the other Biblical writers 
represented by them, justified in the claim they 
make to speak for God, to use the kind of language 
that naturally issues from special communion with 
Him ? Granting that this language was from their 
point of view wholly sincere, does it appear to be 
warranted when it is regarded from the other side 
— the side of God’s providential ordering of the 
world and of history ? We shall apply two criteria : 

(a) Is it a credible mode of statement that God has 
held this kind of communication with man ? and 

(b) Does the Bible in particular commend itself as 
embodying such communication? Taking as a 
concise expression of the Biblical theory the famous 
passage He l lf * ‘ God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 


and in divers maimers, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son/ can that still be 
accepted as a reasonable description from the 
double point of view that has just been stated ? 

(а) Tbe question is whether, allowing for the 
naive and simple language of primitive times, the 
idea of God speaking to man and through man still 
expresses a substantial truth. Given a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, assuming that 
behind tbe world of phenomena there is a supreme 
Spirit which has brought it into being, there has 
been a wide-spread belief that this Spirit desires to 
be known, and has caused itself to be known, by 
the most intelligent of its own creatures. It is a 
modem expression of this belief when the poet 
says : 

‘Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet.’ 

The whole idea of Spirit ‘ speaking to ’ spirit is, of 
course, metaphor ; the operations of spirit cannot 
be described otherwise. But if we think of the 
spirit of man as personal, and if we are obliged to 
invest the Spirit of God with personal attributes, 
then it must be allowed that the wide-spread belief 
to which we have referred harmonizes with the rest 
of our conception of the relation of God to man. 

But if we are to suppose that God has ‘ spoken 
to ’ man, how should He speak ? How should Spirit 
speak to spirit ? Surely it is very credible that the 
method of communication chosen might well he 
through the influence of the higher Spirit upon the 
lower, not in equal degree upon all individuals hut 
pre-eminently upon some. That is the way in 
which the Bible appears to describe the relation of 
God to man ; ana, simple as the language is, it 
seems very difficult to improve upon it. Science 
does not as yet seem capable of describing the facts 
of the case in more appropriate terms. 

(б) But then we have also to ask whether the 
Biblical revelation, as we call it, is of such a kind 
as to approve itself to us as rational beings. As 
the course of it is now unrolled before us according 
to critical views (so far as they can he justified) of 
OT and NT history, there certainly does seem to 
he a broad correspondence between this department 
and other departments of God’s dealings with His 
creatures. The history of the inorganic universe 

E resents what we call a process of evolution j the 
istory of life on the earth up to the advent of man 
is also expressed in terms of evolution ; man him- 
self as a social being has developed in accordance 
with ascertainable laws ; and when we come to 
consider him as a religious being, we find again 
that his career has been on the whole one of gradual 
and progressive advance. At the present stage of 
our knowledge and apprehension all this appears 
to be homogeneous ana consistent. The different 
parts of the Divine economy tell the same kind of 
story. The Christian faitn, as its data lie before 
us in the Bible, seems, naturally and without 
forcing, so to fall into its place in relation to the 
rest or the development as to furnish it with its 
fitting completion or crown. Everything may not 
as yet have been worked out to our full satisfac- 
tion ; but it seems in a fair way to be, and there 
are at least no valid grounds for supposing that 
any other mode of statement of the culminating 
stages of religious history will he established m 
preference to it. This seems to be as good verifica- 
tion as we can expect to have. 

If we look steadily at the contents of the Bible 
from this point of view of * an increasing purpose, 
they seem quite worthy to have come from Goa. 
If we take them as a revelation of what God Himself 
is and of the method of His dealings with mankind, 
and if we bear in mind that this revelation has 
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been gradual and progressive, it is difficult to con- 
ceive one that could have been better or more com- 
pletely congruous with the expansion of human 
thought as a whole. There is impressed upon the 
writings which make up the Bible a breadth and 
variety, an intensity and purity of religious life, 
that are without parallel in any other literature in 
the world. That is the fact which we seek to ex- 
press in the doctrine of Inspiration. We know no 
other explanation for it than a special action of the 
Spirit of God. That may well be a wav of speak- 
ing that is relative and imperfect. The Holy Spirit 
is not bound. It is not confined to any one channel. 
It permeates all forms of life, one after this manner 
and another after that. It is the same Spirit, 
though there are diversities of working. These 
diversities, or the names that we give them, are 
relative to our human apprehension, which cannot 
help classifying and denning. It cannot help ob- 
serving what it calls ‘degrees’ and ‘kinds’ of 
operation. And this particular kind of operation 
that we see in the Bible is at once the highest and 
the most powerful that we know. It is a move- 
ment of the Divine Spirit through a long succession 
of human spirits, a movement which the poetic 
imagination of the Biblical writers themselves com- 
pared to the wind. And for us too that old illus- 
tration has acquired a new point. We understand 
more now of the nature of wind, and the analogy 
becomes all the more forcible. We think of a 
current of air, drawing in from the wide seas, 
charged with fresh supplies of ozone and all the 
other chemical constituents that vitalize and 
strengthen the activities of heart and brain. Such 
a vitalizing, such a strengthening, was that gift of 
God which we call Inspiration. We see the results ; 
we can only imagine the process, and express it in 
the tongue of the children of men. 

3. Correction of older views. — The progress of 
knowledge is progress in accuracy of description 
and definition. There are certain fundamental 
thoughts, wide-spread in space and time, going back 
to remote antiquity, and common to many races of 
men. The idea of an inspired and sacred Book is 
one of these thoughts. The common name ‘in- 
spiration ’ covers all its varied meaning ; just as the 
common name * God * covers a whole gamut of con- 
ceptions from lowest to highest. As time has gone 
on, the conception of God has been sifted and 
purified, and a like process must take place with 
the idea of Inspiration. It is certainly not to he 
denied or rejected ; but it must he brought into 
closer correspondence with the facts. 

Necessarily at first the idea was vague, figura- 
tive, and (if we must call it so) crude. To the 
prophet Ezekiel there is given a roll of a hook 
which he is commanded to eat (Ezk This is 

a very concrete and symbolic way of saying that 
he must absorb into himself a message which he is 
charged to deliver. In that period ‘ between the 
Testaments,’ when the idea of an inspired book 
definitely crystallized, the attributes that most 
stood out were those of authority and infallibility. 
A book that came from God must needs be in all 
respects authoritative and infallible. It was an 
instinctive rather than a reasoned idea; but so 
instinctive and so natural that it held sway more 
or less completely for about twenty centuries. But 
in the course of last century it came gradually to 
be seen that this conception does not hold good. 
There are certainly some ways — many ways — in 
which the Bible is not infallible, and therefore not 
in the strict sense authoritative. More and more 
the authority of the Bible has come to be restricted 
to the spheres of ethics and religion. But more 
and more it is coming to be seen that, even within 
these spheres, allowance must be made for differ- 
ence of times. All expression, even the most 


perfect in its kind, is necessarily conditioned by 
the sum-total of the body of thought of the period 
to which it belongs ; and it has to be translated 
into the corresponding language of each succeeding 
period. It is impossible simply to transfer, in 
crude blocks without change, the thought of one 
age into another. From this point of view we do 
not so naturally look at things under the category 
of authority. It might be said that, in place of 
the category of authority, we think rather of the 
process of assimilation. The main question for us 
m these days is how much we can assimilate of the 
Bible. And when we speak of assimilation, we 
mean an act of the whole man, intellect, emotions, 
and will. That is the great problem before us. 
The working out of it is for us as the breath of 
life. And the material that the Bible supplies to 
us is as rich and as abundant as ever it waB in the 
ages of most implicit and unquestioning faith. Our 
questions are not— or at least ought not to he-— the 
questions of doubt, but only the throes and efforts 
of a more scientific, i.e. of a more accurate, 
apprehension. 

Literature.— The books of which the writer has made most 
use in the second half of this article are Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten (Tubingen, 1908) ; Heinrici, Der litter. Charakter d. mu- 
test. Schriften (Leipzig, 1908). A. B. Davidson’s posthumous 
OT Prophecy (Edinburgh, 1903), from which some interesting 
extracts have been made, suffers as a whole from the fact that 
it consists of lectures spread over a considerable period of time, 
and all parts of it are not equally critical. Many other books 
might have been used: e.g. the Mnleitungen of Jiilicher, 
Weiss, Zahn, and Barth, Jiilicher’s ‘ Religion Jesu ’ (in Kxdtur 
d. Gegenwart y i. Abt. 4), and tracts on Die Entstehung d. NT t 
by H. J. Holtzmann (1904), C. Clemen (1906), W. Wrede 
(1907). But the subject is one that the writer has had before 
his mind ever since he wrote his Oracles of God (1889) and 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration (1893), and he thought it 
better to state independently the views at which he has himself 
arrived. W. SANDAY. 
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Introduction. —Libraries might he filled with the 
literature to which the little book which we call 
the Bible or ‘ the Book ’ has given rise, and every 
day witnesses some new contribution to it. But 
no one as yet has made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the influence which it has exerted upon the 
Christian Church and the life of Christian peoples 
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as a whole. Tor a long time no such question was 
felt to arise. Attention was confined to the theo- 
logical teaching on the Bible in the Church, and 
then to the history of exposition, the Text and 
the Versions. One or two special problems were 
also discussed. Strictly speaking, the only com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject is M. Kahler’ s 
Gesch. der Bibel in ihrer Wirkung auf die Kirche , 
e in Vorschlag , 1902, further developed as a con- 
tribution towards the establishing of the authority 
of Holy Scripture in Dogmatische Zeitfragen 2 (i. 
Zur Bibelfrage, 1907, pp. 266-435). What Kahler 
sets forth in a general way, and with the definite 
theological purpose of showing the significance of 
the Bible for the Church (‘testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti in ecclesia 5 ), needs to be worked out in detail 
and from a purely historical standpoint. The 
author of this article hopes to do this ; but there is 
much preliminary work to be done, and the follow- 
ing sketch may induce some one to take it in hand. 

The best method would be to trace the Bible in 
the Christian Church down through the centuries 
and give an account of its history. But in the 
narrow limits to which this article must be con- 
fined, the manifold effects produced by the Bible 
will come to light more clearly if we deal with 
each sphere separately. It must be added that the 
ordinary division of Church History into ancient 
(to 600), mediseval (to the Reformation), and 
modern does not by any means correspond to the 
separate lines which we have to follow. It is true 
that the Reformation is an important factor in all 
that is concerned with the effect of the Bible on 
piety, and perhaps also on public life. But it was 
not till the time of the ‘ Enlightenment ’ (about 
1750) that the learned investigation of the Bible 
altered the methods which it had followed from 
the first. While our divisions, therefore, must 
be determined by the subject-matter, we shall 
endeavour to treat every topic in its historical 
development. 

Literature.— Apart from Kahler, reference can be made only 
to popular literature, mostly from Bible Societies : A. Qstertag-, 
Die Bibel und ihre Gesch., Basel, 1853, 3 1857, 6 1892, tr. into Fr. 
by Dufour with pref. by Guizot, 1857 ; L. N. R. (Mrs. Ellen 
Ranyard), The Book and its Story , Lond. 1853, tr. into Germ, 
by G. T. Phillips, with pref. by Krummacher, Elberfeld, 1858, 
also into Fr., 1861 ; H. von der Goltz, Die universale Bedeutung 
der Bibel, 1865; B. F. Westcott, The Bible in the Church , 
1889 ; M. Kahler, Die Bibel das Buck der Menschheit , 1904 ; 
O. Zdckler, Die Bibel in der Gesch. des Glaubens , 1900 ; H. 
Vollmer, Vom Lesen und Deuten heiliger Schriften , 1907. L. 
Diestel’s masterly Gesch. des AT in der Christlichen Kirche , 
1869, and Ed. Reuss’s Gesch. der heil. Schriften des NT 6, 1885, 
are standard works of German scholarship ; they deal, how- 
ever, only with parts of the subject. Reference should here be 
made also to Die Bibel, Ursprache u. Ubersetzungen (from 
Hauck’s PRE* ii., iii.), Leipzig-, 1900, and art. ‘ Bible ’ in Hastings’ 
DB. The Catalogue of the Brit. Mus. is very valuable for its 
bibliography on this subject : Bible , 1892, Appendix, 1899 ; also 
the Mist. Cat, of the Br. and For. Bib. Soc., vol. i. (Eng.) 1903. 

I. Origin of tee Bible.— i. Church and Syna- 

g ogue ; the Old Testament. — Christianity came 
■om the lap of Judaism. It received from its 
mother a sacred book with definite ideas about it 
and a complete system of exposition. 

The sacred writings of the Synagogue existed in 
twofold form. The foundation was formed by the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, the highest authority for 
faith and morals, worship and questions of law, 
since the proclamation under Josiah in B.c. 621. 
It reached its final form in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. 430). About the year B.c. 200 there 
were added to this the Prophets, consisting of the 
four earlier— Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings— and 
the four later— Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the twelve 
Minor Prophets ; and some time later a collection of 
writings of various content, Kethubim or Hagio - 
grapha. Designations like ‘the Law/ ‘the Law 
and the Prophets/ ‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers’ (prol. to Sir.), 
to denote the whole Bible, show the gradual stages 


of its development, and also certain differences of 
value within the unity. At the time of Christ this 
stage was already reached by the Rabbis of Pale- 
stine. The discussions in the 2nd cent. A.D. about 
the canonicity of Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon 
have to do with the question of exclusion, and show 
that the formation of the Canon was not a matter 
of collection but of selection. The aim of the 
Canon was to winnow the materials to hand, and 
the motive was doctrine, not devotion. In the 
Greek Diaspora the development was not quite the 
same. As can be clearly learned from Philo, strict 
canonicity was accorded only to the Torah, which 
was translated as early as the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247). Alongside of it, 
however, there was in use a much larger range 
of writings, mostly translated from the Hebrew, 
though a few of them were written in Greek, and 
all possessed of a ^wcm-canonical value. These 
were classified upon a different principle— historical, 
poetical, prophetic. It is an older stage of develop- 
ment that is represented in the sole authority of 
the Torah with the addition of an unsifted mass of 
other writings ; but development went on here also, 
and the idea of canonical value passed from the 
Torah to the rest. 

This twofold form of the Jewish Bible was full 
of significance for Christianity. Jesus, His first 
disciples, and the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
understood by the Bible the Hebrew form of it 
used by the Rabbis. What Paul and Gentile 
Christians possessed was the Greek Bible in the 
Alexandrian form, including, e.g., the Wisdom of 
Solomon.* But the knowledge that there was 
another form of the Bible never disappeared in the 
Gentile Church. In the year 170, Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, brought home with him from a journey to 
Palestine a list of the OT books which alone were 
recognized there (Eusebius, HE iv. 26. 14). Origen 
gives a similar list in comments on Ps 1 (ib. vi. 
25. 2). Eusebius himself owed Ms knowledge to 
Josephus (HE iii. 10). But neither he, nor Athan- 
asius ( Epist . fest. 39, A.D. 367), nor any other Greek 
Father made any practical use of his knowledge. 
To them the Holy Scripture was the Greek Bible. 
It was otherwise in the case of Jerome. As he 
went hack upon the Hebrew original, he took over 
the canon of his Hebrew teachers. His influence 
in the Western Church served to keep the know- 
ledge of tMs difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek Bibles alive, and more and more taste 
inclined to the Hebrew veritas. The Reformation 
brought the crisis. Luther followed Jerome in 
making a sharp separation between the canonical 
hooks and the ‘ Apocrypha/ but nevertheless 
incorporated the latter in the Bible as * useful to 
read. On the other hand, at the Council of Trent 
(Sess. iv., 8th Apr. 1546), Catholicism took the 
last step in the line of tradition, and did away 
with every shade of difference between the various 
books of the wider Canon. The Calvinists pro- 
ceeded on a different line, and, breaking away from 
tradition, simply removed the Apocrypha . from 
the Bible altogether. Thus they became victims 
of a vague and wrong use of the word ‘ Apocrypha, 
which they owed to Jerome. To-day the -British 
and Foreign Bible Society prints the Bible without 
the Apocrypha. The Bibles which the Continental 
societies distribute contain it, as did also the Bible 
upon which King Edward VII. took the oath at his 
accession ; and the Anglican Church appoints 
regular lessons from the Apocrypha. In these 
diverging practices we see reflected the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian Rabbis and 
that of the Diaspora. 

* On the extent to which the Wisdom of Solomon influenced 
St. Paul see Ed. Grafe, Theol. Abhandlungen, dedicated to o. v. 
Weizsacker, 1892. 
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The idea of the Canon of the Holy Scripture in- 
volves its unconditional authority as the regulative 
principle of all thought and action. The ground of 

this authority is always found in its Divine origin 

a phrase which can be understood in very different 
ways. Neither in Judaism nor in Christianity is it 
ever claimed for the Bible that it ‘fell complete 
from heaven/ as it is among the Elkesaites, though 
at a later date Christianity knew something of 
‘letters from heaven/ Its historical origin was 
too clearly seen in the book itself. Moses, no 
doubt, is said to have received from God the tables 
on which the commandments were inscribed, but 
elsewhere he names himself as the author of the 
Torah ; and so it was also with the prophets and 
the books which go by their names. No distinc- 
tion was made between prophetic inspiration and 
literary activity. ^ The latter was conceived as 
following mechanically upon the Divine dictation, 
so that Moses was able to describe his own death. 
But this was not enough. Even the minimum of 
human and historical that was involved in the 
recognition of different authors was stripped off by 
the growth of legend, which affirmed that by the 
help of Divine inspiration Ezra restored the whole 
body of writings lost at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This brought the unity of the Canon into 
relief even in its origin. The Diaspora did not tarry 
behind this rabbinical development of the idea of 
inspiration. The story of the 72 (70) translators, 
which was originally applied only to the Penta- 
teuch, was extended to the whole OT, and had 
added to it these further features : that the 70 
translators did their work separated from one 
another, that they all finished at the same moment 
with a loud Amen, and that the 70 copies were 
found to be in entire agreement.* This is a con- 
ception of inspiration quite in line with that which 
we find in the legend of Ezra. The young Gentile 
Church viewed the Greek Bible, the so-called 
Septuagint, as immediately inspired, and not 
merely as derived from an inspired original. 

The third point is that this high estimation of 
the Bible decided the course which its exposition 
was to take. It was not a matter of arriving at 
the historical meaning and import of the author’s 
words, but of making the Divine thoughts and 
demands conveyed by them fruitful in lessons for 
the present. The exposition of the Rabbis was 
composed in the main of halaJcha, that is to say, 
of practical interpretation of the Law, the purpose 
being to arrive at stricter rules, and so to erect a 
fence round the Torah. The great aim of Biblical 
scholarship was to hang mountains of halakha 
upon every tittle of the Law. This was done by 
combining the most various passages and by pay- 
ing attention to the most external coincidences 
and haphazard details, and was bound to lead 
directly away from the original purport of the 
Law. Another kind of exposition was the so-called 
kaggada . It was similar in method but different 
in aim, not legal, but doctrinal or theological. It 
sought to explain away all expressions in the Bible 
which offended current theological views and 
practices, e.g. anthropomorphisms, anthropopath- 
isms, departures from ordinary custom, and other 
features which belonged often to an older stage of 
development. Over and above that which lay to 
hand m the Bible, it wove with hold fancy an 
entirely legendary history. The two methods agree 
in treating the single verse or even the single 
word as sufficient in itself, and in allowing them- 
selves to he guided by any arbitrary combination. 
The so-called 7 Buies of Hermeneutics, which are 
said to he given by Hillel, and enlarged to 13 
by B. Ishmael, to 32 by B. Eliezer, are only an 

* For the various forms of this legend see the passages 
collected in P, Wendland’s Aristea Bpistttla , 1900, p. 85 ff. 


attempt to form this arbitrary method into a 
system. 

Here, too, the Greek Diaspora took a way of its 
own. The Greek philosophical schools, and the 
Stoics in particular, had developed a system of 
allegorizing the venerable texts of antiquity so as 
to impart to them a modern sense. Besides the 
meaning which appeared on the surface, the words 
of Homer were credited with a second significance — 
the really important one. Zeus stood for the world, 
or the soul, or immaterial existence. From his 
head sprang Athene or Gnosis.* The fights and 
love-adventures of the gods were to he treated as 
symbolic of cosmological and psychological facts. 
Homer would he guilty of impiety if he did not 
mean this to he done (irdvrm yap el jjsqMv 

dXKrjydpvjcrev, pseudo-Heraclit, Alleg. Homer , 1). It 
was easy to transfer this method to the Bible, and 
with the help of allegory ip was possible to demon- 
strate in Moses the Platonic or the Stoic system, or 
a system which borrowed from both. Such is the 
course taken by Philo — just as arbitrary as 
the Babbinical method, but yet different, and, if 
we may say so, more systematic, because Greek in 
spirit. The Bahbis started from the text and made 
this or that of it as chance directed. In the case 
of Philo, what he had to unfold from the text was 
fixed from the beginning, or rather what he had to 
read into it in order that he might find it there. 
Primitive Christian exegesis followed these two 
paths. The method of Jesus, despite all His 
originality, and also the Pauline method, remind us 
of the Bahbis. In the Ep. to the Hebrews and in 
the Ep. of Barnabas we see the Alexandrian 
method clearly. And yet there does exist a 
difference, not so much of method as of aim. 
While the aim of the Rabbis is always a halakha 
or a haggada, and while Philo leans towards the 
ideas of his own eclectic philosophy, Christian 
exegesis takes its direction from the person of 
Christ. The whole OT is a witness to Him. 
Jesus treats it thus, and so do His disciples. 
Through the influence of this notion, it happened 
that Jesus was Himself conceived as the originator 
of this witness, and identified with the inspiring 
Spirit of God ; ol Trpo<f>rjrai cltt avrov £x ovT€ $ r V %dpiv 
eh a.&rbv ivpo^revaav (Barn. v. 6). Notwith- 
standing the unhistorical nature of the exegesis, it 
thus contains a historical element. There is a 
reciprocal effect of prophecy and fulfilment which 
gives rise to typology. It is true that this method 
shares the defects of allegory : the words are given 
another sense than that wnich really belongs to 
them. But, as distinguished from allegory, it makes 
good its claim to existence, because, proceeding 
upon a pre-established harmony between the two, 
it gives to history a real as well as a typological 
value. Philo finds in Abraham only the idea of 
wisdom and piety, while Paul sees in him the 
father of the faithful, with a faith which was in 
principle the same as that of Christians. It is 
allegorizing when Paul simply dispenses in 1 Co 
9 9 with the literal sense of Dt 25 4 , and when 
Barnabas interprets the commandments respecting 
food in the same moral fashion as the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is typology, however, when in 
1 Co 10 1 " 11 Paul treats the history of the Exodus 
as actual hut at the same time typical. We find 
the same thing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its doctrine of the provisional hut widely signifi- 
cant character of the OT expiatory sacrifices. It 
is neither rabbinical nor Philonic. 

The method of using the Holy Scripture in 
Divine service was developed also in the Synagogue. 
There were the readings from the Law (ParashiyCth) 

* Cornutus, Theologies Graces Compmdmm, ed, C. Lange, 
1881 ; Stoiconm veterum fragment a, coH. by von Arnira ; H. 
Vollmer, Vom Lesen u. Deuten heil. Schr\ften, 7-11. 
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and the Prophets ( Haphtardth ), the Targmn, or 
translation in the popular tongue, and the Midrash, 
or devotional exposition. The Synagogue practised 
the singing of psalms, and its liturgy had a Biblical 
form. All these the primitive Christian Church 
took over and enriched with additions of its own. 

Already, too, there were to be found in Judaism 
the private study of the Law”, the regulation of the 
whole life by halaJcha, and the misuse of the Bible 
for magical ends which its deification made inevit- 
able. This was the case in other religions possessed 
of sacred , books — Islam, Buddhism, and Parsiism 
— and cannot be regarded as brought over straight 
from Judaism. Similar ideas give rise to similar 
customs. 

Literature.— W. Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jewish 
Church 2 , 1892 (Germ. tr. by J. W. Rothstein, 1894) ; Fr. Buhl, 
Eanonund Text des AT, 1891 ; B. Duhm, Die Entstehung des 
AT, 1897; K. Budde, Der Eanon des AT, 1900; H. B. Swete, 
An Xntrod. to the OT in Greeks, 1902 ; W. Riedel, AT Unter- 
such, i, 1902, p. 90ft, ‘ Einteilungen des ATKanons’; H. E. 
Ryle, The Canon of the OT, 1902. 

On Rabbinic Interpretation : F. Weber, Jiid. Theolfi, 1897, 
109 ft ; W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 2 , 1903, Exeget. 
Terminologie der jiid. Traditionslitt., 1905 ; C. Siegfried, Philo 
von Alex, als Ausleger des AT, 1875; H. E. Ryle, Philo on 
Holy Scripture, 1895 ; JE iii. 162-174. 

2. The New Testament. — Christianity added a 
New Testament to the Old. Like most great 
founders of religion, Jesus left nothing written 
behind Him, nor did He give His disciples any com- 
mission to write. Mt 28 20 , Mk 14 9 , 1 Co l 1 * have 
reference to oral teaching. The pen first became 
necessary to correspond with distant Churches 
and to record memories of Jesus as the number 
of eye-witnesses decreased. Neither Paul nor 
the Evangelists think of placing their writings on a 
level with those of the OT. That distinction might 
rather be claimed for the Revelation of St. John, 
which, as the work of a Christian prophet, contains 
a revelation of God like the OT (cf. Rev 22 181 - with 
Dt 4 2 ). To be sure, inspiration is also claimed by 
a Christian community for its epistle of exhorta- 
tion addressed to a sister Church (Rome to Corinth, 
1 Clem. lix. 1, lxiii. 2). The Pauline Epistles as well as 
those of the martyr Ignatius were perhaps collected 
in the lifetime of their authors, and the four 
Gospels were put together soon after the appear- 
ance of the fourth. At meetings for Divine service 
these were read like the OT. But so also were new 
letters as they came to hand, and prophetic writings 
like Hennas (see p. 602). This was not yet the same 
thing as a NT alongside of the Old. That did not 
come about until a sharp distinction was drawn 
between canonical and uncanonical, authoritative 
and imauthoritative compositions. The deciding 
consideration was not liturgical use, but dogmatic 
authority. A holy book of revelation was re- 
quired as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Marcion, who rejected the OT, made a Bible for his 
reformed Christian Church out of * the Gospel 5 and 
‘the Apostle.’ In opposition to this, the Catholic 
Church formed a NT consisting of the four Gospels, 
the Pauline Epistles (including the Pastoral 
Epistles), the Catholic Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation of St. John, and placed 
it alongside of the OT. This NT grew to form a 
unity with the OT, shared the dogmatic value 
placed upon it, and was subjected to the same 
expository system. In this sense the Bible was 
complete by the time of the old Catholic Fathers— 
Irenseus, Tertullian, Clement. The notion of a 
Canon in this sense is first found in Origen. Here, 
too, it can be observed that the formation of the 
Canon was more a matter of choosing than of 
collecting. ^ The Muratorian Fragment, where the 
first actual list of Canonical hooks is found, 
excludes the Apocalypse of Hennas, and mentions 
that the Apocalypse of Peter is already rejected by 
some people. Down to the 5th cent, the question 


was whether single books were not to be expunged. 
Learned interests and ecclesiastical practice were 
often found to be in opposition, and the result 
was a compromise like the Canon of Eusebius 
[HE iii. 25). In the case of Athanasius ( Epist . fest. 
39) and in the West, ecclesiastical considerations 
had the preponderance. In spite of the Church’s 
adherence to the idea of the Canon, there was no 
lack of patience shown towards local differences in 
its composition. The Syrian Church acknowledged 
two, at most three, of the seven Catholic Epistles. 
The Alexandrian Church would have nothing to 
do with the Revelation of St. John, which was so 
highly prized in the West. The result of this was 
scholarly disputation, but no disturbance of the 
Church’s unity. Finally, as in the case of the 
Calendar, a compromise between the chief 
Churches, Rome and Alexandria, was almost 
universally accepted. 

Literature.— B. F. Westcott, Canon of the NT, 1855 (01889), 
out of date; Th. Zahn, Gesch. des NT Eanons, 1888-92, 
Grundriss*, 1904 ; A. Harnack, Das NT um das Jahr 200, 
1889 ; H. Holtzmann, Die Entstehung des NT, 1904 ; H. Lietz- 
mann, Wie wurden die Bucher des NT h. Schrift i 1907; J. 
Leipoldt, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 1907 ; C. R. Gregory, Canon 
and Text, 1907 ; W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1903. 

3. Old and New Testament. — Thus from about 
A.D. 180 the Christian Church possessed a Bible 
composed of two parts of different origin, one 
taken over and one formed by itself. What this 
meant is best shown by a comparison with the 
Muhammadan Qur’an. There an entirely new 
book of purely native origin, and containing the 
revelation of the prophet Muhammad himself, takes 
the place of the religious hooks of the Jews and 
the Christians. 

Christianity has strongly opposed every attempt 
to remove the OT, and will oppose, too, the modern 
Marcionitism. It lays stress upon the close relation- 
ship of the two parts (see III. 3), and rightly so. 
The OT is the pledge of historical continuity, and 
without it Jesus ana primitive Christianity cannot 
be understood. It is a safeguard against such 
arbitrary interpretations of the NT as are inspired 
by Greet philosophy, syncretic mysteriosophy, and 
modern speculation or mysticism. 

It has to he admitted that the union of the two 
involves a great danger, into which from time to 
time the Church has fallen. When, instead of 
their close relationship, their unity or identity is 
maintained, Christian worship is hound to sink to 
the level of the pre-Christian and inferior religion 
of the OT. The legal or formal conception of 
religion, so natural to mankind, and believed in 
the OT to he the object of Divine desire, can 
easily obscure the elevation and purity of the 
gospel ideal. 

Literature. — E. Kautzsck, Die hleibende Bedeutung des 
AT, 1901 (21902); Ed. Grafe, Das Urchristentum u. das AT, 
1907 ; M. Kahler, Dogmat. Zeitfragert*, i. 279 ff. ; R. L. Ottley, 
Some Aspects of the OT, 1897. 

II. Spread of the Bible.— I n the . OT the 
Church received a book which existed in many 
and often very different copies. The Gospels and 
the Apocalypses were probably published m 
numerous copies to begin with. TheEpistles were 
originally intended neither to be preserved nor to 
be multiplied, but it was not long before they 
came to he looked upon as Holy Scripture. The 
Church had the great task laid upon it of pre- 
serving and circulating all these various writings 
which, outwardly separate, were one in spirit. 

1. Transmission. — For the multiplication of 
Bibles the Christians, like the Jews of earlier 
times probably, were at the outset entirely de- 
pendent upon voluntary labour. Any one who 
wished to possess a copy of the Scriptures had to 
make it himself or ask some brother to do so for 
him. It was only later, when well-to-do people 
associated themselves with the Church, that the 
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Bible came to be dealt in by booksellers in the 
ordinary way of business. A number of slaves, 
trained for the purpose in tachygraphy and cal- 
ligraphy, were placed by a friend at Origen’s dis- 
osal. His friend Pamphilus got copies of many 
ooks made, and then he corrected the copies 
himself.* * * § It was his custom to carry Bibles about 
with him, and present them to people. Reference 
is also made to the purchase of Bibles or parts of 
the Bible (pseudo- Justin, Qucest. ad Orth. 134). The 
copying of Scripture soon came to be considered a 
peculiarly pious labour, and was largely under- 
taken by ascetics, e.g . the younger Melania, t 
Next to episcopal seats the monasteries were the 
great homes of Bible-copying, and before long of 
all kinds of literary work. So it was in the East 
at Constantinople in the monastery of Studium, 
and in the North in Russia, where, in the grotto- 
monasteries at Kiev, Hilarion made copies of 
books, while Theodosius devoted himself to prayer 
or span wool for the binding;}: and even as far 
away as Sicily and Calabria, where the trans- 
mission of the Bible was marked by special 
characteristics of writing and text. So it was 
also in the West, where we are coming to discover 
with increasing clearness the differences which 
distinguished the various monastic schools. In 
the more ancient monastic foundations writing 
was confined to the younger men, the elders giving 
themselves entirely to prayer. Later on, and not 
with any advantage to the work, copying was 
often made a penance. Charlemagne showed his 
greatness by attending to even this small matter, 
and decreed that the Holy Scriptures should be 
copied only by grown-up men, and not by school- 
boys (capit. A.D. 789, 72 ; 805, 3). With the rise 
of the universities in the 13th cent, the booksellers 
pushed the now profitable industry of Bible- 
production. It is to a bookseller’s enterprise that 
we owe the so-called Paris Bible, whose appear- 
ance, with its divisions into chapters and other 
apparatus, was epoch-making in the West.§ Be- 
sides this, the Brothers of the Common Life (q.v.), 
a community founded by Gerard Groot (+1384), 
were very industrious as copyists. 

Naturally it made a great difference whether a 
copy was made for one’s own use or as a business 
order, for a private or for an ecclesiastical purpose. 
The MSS which have been preserved exhibit every 
grade from the crudest to the costliest. Two 
significant stages are to be noted. There was, in 
the first place, the change from papyrus, which 
was employed in the first three centuries for the 
Bible, to parchment. This involved the further 
change from roll to book form, books of papyrus 
being exceptional. The Church’s multiplication 
of Bibles seems to have been largely responsible 
for the change. In the second place, there was 
the transition from parchment to paper, which had 
been making its way from the East since the 9th 
cent., but was only at a late date adopted for the 
Bible. There are no Greek paper MSS before the 
13th cent., and no Latin ones before the 14th, 
while parchment codices remain in the majority 
up to the 15th century. Like the material, the 
style of writing also undergoes alteration. The 
flowing current hand of daily life is hardly met 
with in copies of the Bible. It is possible that the 
originals were written thus, but copies intended 
for reading in public all exhibit the somewhat 
more dignified style proper to books. First, there 
is the uncial, which after the 9th cent, yielded 
slowly and with peculiar transitional forms to the 
minuscule. Several MSS are known which are 

* J. A. Robinson, ‘ Euthaliana ' (TS iii. 3, 1895), p. 34. 

t Card. RampoUa, S. Melania, 1905, p. 150. 

J L. K. Goetz, Das Kiever S&mmkloster, 1904, p. 150. 

§ S. Berger, RThPh, 1883, pp. 40-66. 


partly minuscule and partly majuscule (e.g. 568 
and A of the Gospels; in the Gospel MS X the 
text is majuscule, the commentary minuscule ; in 
other cases the marginal scholia added to the 
minuscule text are often 'written in very fine 
majuscule). In the West we have, at the transi- 
tion from capitals and majuscule to minuscule, 
the national writing— Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Irish. 

The oldest papyrus MSS, of which only a few 
fragments are preserved [e.g. Genesis, Brit. Mm. 
Pag. 212; Psalms, ib. 230, Berlin, Leipzig (ed. 
Hemriei, 1903) ; the Prophets, Oxford, Bool. Gr. 
hihl. d. 4 (pap.), Heidelberg (ed. Deissmann, 1904), 
etc. ], were extremely simple. A single book or 
one or two together made a complete roll. The 
greater unity was indicated only by tbe leather 
covering in which several rolls were contained. 
In the 4th cent., however, no sooner had the 
Church formed its compact with the State than 
traces of luxury began to creep in. The oldest 
parchment Codices which we possess, viz. the 
Vatican and the Sinaitic, are huge Bibles, made 
evidently in response to an Imperial order, and 
intended for the churches of capitals. In this 
connexion Constantine’s order to Eusebius ( Vita 
Const . iv. 36) and the order of Constans mentioned 
in Athanasius (Apol. i. 297) have been thought of. 
These embrace the whole Old and New Testaments, 
hut in the East this is extremely seldom the case. 
Not only the two Testaments, but also their 
separate parts, were usually handed down separ- 
ately. In the West it was otherwise. There at 
an early date the so-called bibliotheca (very rarely 
in I vol., usually in 8, but up to as many as 14), 
or the Travd^KTTjs, made its appearance. It was 
not only their bulk, but also the manner in 
which they were executed, that made the oldest 
Bibles imposing. The wonderfully fine snow- 
white parchment of the Sinaitic MS seems to he 
of antelope skin. Both Chrysostom (Horn, on 
Joh. 32) and Jerome (Pref. to Job ) complain of 
the luxury which even private people indulge in 
Bible MSS. Sometimes specially fine white 
parchment was taken ; sometimes it was purple- 
coloured. Such MSS were not inscribed with 
ordinary, hut with gold and silver ink : e.g. the 
Codices of Bossano, Patmos, Sinope (now Paris), 
and the Codex Argenteus at Upsala. We still 
possess an array of such precious Bibles, and, as a 
rule, they are associated by legendary tradition 
with the names of princes and princesses. The 
titles, initial lines, etc., are usually done in red, 
and initial letters beautifully ornamented. One 
instance is known where the text is in four 
different colours : the words of the narrator being 
in green ink, those of Jesus in red, those of His 
Apostles in blue, and those of His enemies in 
black (Ev. 16= Par. Gr. 54, sc. xiv.). From the 
5th cent, onwards we find the addition of pictures 
(cf. VII. 4). In some cases these were placed 
under the text, as in the Vienna Genesis and the 
Sinope Matthew ; sometimes they were separated 
from the text altogether, as in Cod. Bossanensis ; 
in other cases they are found opposite the text, 
and arranged in a kind of table (e.g. the It&la 
fragments of Quedlinburg). In the East they 
often took the form of light marginal drawings; 
in the West they were often introduced into the 
text or set into the large initial letters. The 
range of these illustrations is wide. From the 
24 pp. with 48 pictures that remain of the Vienna 
Genesis, it has been reckoned that there were 120 
illustrations for Genesis and 510 for the whole 
Hexateuch (Wickhoff, p. 144). Such a wealth of 
illustration, however, is not common. The Sinope 
Matthew has only 5 pictures on 43 pages (out of a 
total of about 144), and the Syriac Gospels at 
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Florence, written A.D. 486 by Babbula, have only 
4 scenes from Gospel history apart from the tables 
of the Canon and the dedicatory engraving. In 
the Middle Ages thexe were occasionally more 
illustrations, but one cannot speak of increase or 
decrease in their number. They were plentiful or 
sparse according to the wish of the person ordering, 
or the capability of the artist. The time of 
Justinian was distinguished for the fine nature 
of its MSS; so afterwards the Renaissance of 
the 10th cent, in the East, and the periods of 
Charlemagne and Otto in the West. As in the 
Synagogue the Karaites set themselves against all 
ornamentation of the Holy Scripture, so in the 
Christian Church opposition to these luxurious 
MSS was not lacking. The complaints of indi- 
vidual Fathers have already been mentioned. It 
is still more important that the Cistercians, as 
opposed to the pomp-loving monks of Clugny, 
forbade all artistic decoration of books. The 
Paris Bibles, executed in the ordinary way of 
business (see above), exhibit quite a special style 
of simple red and blue. The Brothers of the 
Common Life write well but plainly, while at the 
beginning of the Renaissance great wealth of 
illustration again becomes a prominent feature. 

The new art of printing with movable type came 
at once to the aid of the Scriptures, and the first 
printed book was a Bible. In the years 1453-56 
Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible made its appearance, 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the 36- 
line one. Externally these oldest printed Bibles 
resembled MSS. Printing sealed the victory of 
paper over parchment, but some examples of the 
oldest printing on parchment still exist. The 
movement for simplicity of finish, started by 
Paris booksellers, was maintained, although the 
first Bibles printed are not only masterpieces of 
printing, but are in some cases also beautifully 
illuminated. In place of illumination and pictures 
there soon appeared engravings on wood. These 
were either marginal or embodied in the text, and 
in the older Bibles they are often very numerous. 
The German Cologne Bible (1480) contains 110; 
the Italian Malermi Bible (1490) 383. Luther’s 
NT of 1522 has woodcuts by Lucas Cranach. 
Later on these became fewer. At last they were 
omitted altogether, and the Bible acquired its 
present sober appearance. Never, however, has 
there been an entire absence of picture-Bibles, 
though it must be said that the addition of 
pictures serves less for ornamentation than for 
mstruction. Speaking generally, the effort now 
is to make Bibles as cheap and as easy to handle 
as possible, and to increase their number. In the 
Middle Ages almost the only complete Bible was 
the bibliotheca of 8 folio vols., and the first 
printed Bibles were of gigantic proportions. The 
size, however, has always become less and the 
price always lower, till we have now reached 
the pocket Bible and the penny NT. Attempts 
have lately been made to secure something finer. 
The 19th cent, produced a series of beautiful 
picture-Bibles. Some of these are completely 
illustrated by the same artist, as, e.a., Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld (1852 ff.), Dor6 (1865), and Tissot (1896). 
In others we find reproductions of the famous old 
masters, e.g., R. Pfleiderer (1896). The aim of 
these is to assist the eye by bringing vividly before 
it what has been read. The historical character of 
modern exegesis, however, makes use of archaeo- 
logical and geographical illustration to explain the 
Bible (Pfeilstiicker, 1887 ; Miiller-Benzinger, 1900). 

Literature. — Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 1882* W. 
Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griech. und Rom., 1907 ; G. Weise* 
Schrift und Buchwesen in alter und neuer Zeit\ 1903 • T* 
W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1901 ; E. Maunde Thompson, 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography, 1893; F. G 
Kenyon, Out Bible and the Ancient MSS*, 1897, and Fac- 


similes of Bibl. MSS of the Brit. Mus., 1900 ; Westwood 
PalcBographia Sacra Pictoria, 1845 ; A. Labitte, Les Manu- 
scrits et Vart de les omer, 1893; O. von Gebhardt The 
Miniatures of the A shburnham-Pentateuch , 1883 ; Wickhoff 
and H artel, Die Wiener Genesis, 1895; A. Springer Die 
Psalterillustrationen im friihen MittelaZter , 1883 ; Tikkanen 
Die mittelalterl. Psalterillustration, 1895-1900 ; Haseloff Der 
Codex Rossanensis , 1899; KondakofF, L'Art byzantin 1886* 
Die Trier er Adahandschrift , ed. K. Menzel and others 1889* 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangelienbiicher in der ersten Ralfte 
des Mittelalters » 1906 ; F. Falk, Die Bibel am Ausgange des 
Mittelalters, 1905, p. 76 ff.; R. Muther, Die altesten deutschen 
Bilderbibeln, 1883 ; F. Eicbler, Die deutsche Bibel des Erasmus 
Stratter , 1908; Holscher, art ‘Bilderbibel,’ in PRES UL 
211-217 ; and art. Art in MSS (Christian), vol. i. p. 860. 

2. Translation. — Besides the preservation of the 
Bible, its circulation was also necessary, and this 
involved the task of translation. The gospel soon 
left the soil of Palestine and the Aramaic speech. 
As a world-religion Christianity employed the 
universal language, Greek, even in Rome. The 
Church used the OT in the Greek translation or 
LXX. The other translations by Theodotion, 
Symmachus, and Aquila seem also to have been 
possessed of importance, especially at the outset, 
in controversies with the Jews. Their use, how- 
ever, which was facilitated by Origen’s giant work, 
the Hexapla* sank to mere scholarly ornamenta- 
tion. Almost all the books of the NT were com- 
posed in Greek. The Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 
of which report had spoken since the time of Papias, 
was really a lost work. The Hebrew original of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originated in an un- 
lucky guess of an Alexandrian scholar. The Latin 
originals of the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to 
the Romans are inventions of the Middle Ages. 
As late as the year 200 the Roman Hippolytus 
wrote in Greek, though in Africa Tertuilian 
already composed in Latin. Whether he em- 
ployed a Latin Bible in his work, or translated 
from the Greek Bible, is not yet beyond the range 
of doubt. From that point onwards, however, 
Greek visibly declined. About 250, at the time of 
Novatian, the language in Rome, as also in Gaul 
and Spain, was Latin. Celtic and Iberian, like 
Punic, do not seem to have reached a Christian 
literature though they continued to be spoken by 
country people. In the East, Aramaic-Syriac again 
gained strength ; in Egypt the native language 
(Coptic) assumed a new Hellenized form. This 
was a movement that the Church could not think 
of opposing. She had to share in it if she was to 
bring her Bible to the people. As yet there was 
no idea that the sacredness of the Bible was to be 
sought in its incomprehensibility. Thus at the 
beginning of the 3rd cent, certainly, if not about 
the end of the 2nd, there appeared Latin, Syriac, 
and perhaps Coptic translations. The origin and 
early history of these versions are still very ob- 
scure. What is certain is that in the OT the LXX 
formed the basis (the Hebrew text being employed 
nowhere except in Syria), and in the NT remark- 
ably free texts differing much from those _ other- 
wise known to us. It is possible that different 
translations came into being independently of one 
another ; perhaps the first translation was much 
edited and gradually approximated in language to 
various Greek texts. Generally at the outset 
translations are exceedingly free. One can trace 
the joy which was felt in the new treasure, the 
difficulty of finding adequate expressions, the at- 
tempt to express the thought in the form most 
familiar. There is to be observed an inward 
assimilation of the gospel, a transference of it 
into the common thought and speech. Not till 
afterwards did philological accuracy make its ap- 
pearance, with the high valuation of the letter 
characteristic of theology. So it is always : first 
Luther, then Weizsacker ; first AV, then RV. 

* Fragments were collected by Field in 1875 ; new finds have 
been made by Mercati in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
by Sohechter and Taylor in the Genizah at Cairo. 
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Almost simultaneously there came the revisions 
which established themselves throughout the 
Church— the Latin revision in 378 ff. by Jerome, 
and the Syrian by Rabbula about 410. The Vul- 
gate established itself only after a keen struggle 
with the Vetus Latina ; but before the Peshitta 
the Vetus Syra disappeared, leaving almost no 
trace. The Latin tradition approached the Syrian 
also in the fact that Jerome made a new trans- 
lation of the OT direct from the Hebrew. In the 
case of the Copts, according to present research, 
it was less a gradual process than a conjoining of 
various dialects. Yet here, too, further investiga- 
tion will likely show a succession of Akhmlmic, 
Sahidic, and Bohairic, representing not only dia- 
lectic but also textual differences, and correspond- 
ing in some measure to the African, European, 
and Italian of the Vetus Latina. 

To these oldest and constantly developing trans- 
lations which reveal the spread of Christianity in 
the first three centuries, there have to be added in 
the 4th and 5th cents, the Gothic and the Ar- 
menian together with the Georgian and the 
Ethiopic. These not only indicate the further 
spread of Christianity, but also bring to light its 
power as a civilizing agent. As so often in the 
later history of missions, the translation of the 
Bible is the first literary work in these tongues, 
the first monument of a system of writing de- 
veloped for the purpose from the Greek. The 
Gothic Bible survived the rapid overthrow of that 
proud people only as a literary relic. The Codex 
Argenteus (now at Upsala), one of the most 
beautiful Bibles of the ancient Church, is a worthy 
witness to their former splendour. At the same 
time the translation, which was evidently exe- 
cuted from the Greek text in the Balkan pen- 
insula, and afterwards brought into conformity 
with the Latin in Italy, shows the wanderings of 
the people and the different civilizing influences 
under which they came, just as we can observe 
in the Armenian Bible the displacement of the 
originally predominant Syriac by Byzantine influ- 
ences. The Georgian Bible lived till the 19th 
cent., when it died through the Russianizing of 
this ancient Christian Church. The Armenian 
Bible, which in the time of the Crusades had points 
of contact with the Latin, was threatened by the 
same fate, but still exists. The general view 
that after this period Oriental Christianity was 
paralyzed is disproved by the missionary labours 
which were carried on by Greeks, and especially 
by Syrians, to the very farthest East. We have, 
indeed, no traces of ancient Indian and Chinese 
translations of the Bible (about 781, however, 
according to the Nestorian inscription of Singan- 
fu [J. Legge, 1888], 27 books of Jesus, i.e . the NT, 
were known in China), the reason being that the 
Syriac Bible was everywhere used even among 
the Thomas - Christians in India. Among the 
Syrians themselves, however, there arose new 
translations more learned than popular in char- 
acter. Following the Greek very closely, Paul of 
Telia translated the OT (616-617), and Philoxenus 
of Mabug the NT (508), the latter being revised by 
Thomas of Harkel (616). There does not seem to 
have been any Persian Bible before the 14th 
century.* On the other hand, the domination of 
the Arabs after the 7th cent, in Syria and Egypt 

* It should, however, be borne in mind that the Pablari 
Sikand-gumdnlg Vijdr (late 9th cent.) contains a number of 
fragments of both the OT and the NT, cited in anti-Christian 
polemics and apparently derived from a Syriac version, with 
possible traces of the Targum of the pseudo* Jonathan (Gray, 
m Actes du xiv. amgrbx international des orientalistes, i. 
182-186, Paris, 1906) ; and other fragments in an Iranian 
dialect (probably Sogdian) have recently been discovered by 
the expedition of Grunwedel and Le Ooq to Chinese Turkestan 
(F. W; K. Muller, ABA W, 1904, Appendix, pp. 84-87 and 
SBdW, 1907, pp. 260-270). 


brought a whole series of translations into exist- 
ence, and these to some extent displaced the older 
Coptic and Syriac versions. Subsequently, when 
Spain was overrun, the same thing happened there, 
though the translation in that case was from the 
Latin. The 9th cent., which gave the Slavs a 
Bible of their own as the first written work in 
their language, saw also the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon and German translations. Like Charle- 
magne, King Alfred was intensely patriotic, and 
favoured the popular tongue both in Divine service 
and in literature. But Latin, having the support 
of the Church, kept the lead, and the national 
language suddenly disappeared. In the time fol- 
lowing, the oldest translations were forgotten. 

Apart from poetical renderings of the Bible, only 
fragments were preserved till the end of the 12tn 
cent, brought new motives of another kind. On the 
one hand, there was the popular religious move- 
ment associated with the name of Peter Waldes, 
which spread from South France towards the S. 
and E. as far as Bohemia. On the other band, 
there was the sudden outburst of nationalism, sug- 
gesting to us in many ways our own time, which 
can be traced simultaneously in France, England, 
and Germany, and, however paradoxical it may 
seem, found its centre in the studium generate 
of Paris University. Thus there came to be two 
series of Bible translations in the popular tongue. 
From Paris University, which gave to the Latin 
Bible the form that was to obtain in the later 
Middle Ages, there came, through the use of an 
old Norman Psalter and Apocalypse, the French 
Bible. To us it is known chiefly in connexion 
with the histoire icol&tre of Guyard des Moulins 
as the * Bible historiale.’ With it there stand in 
more or less clear connexion some Dutch Bibles. 
Of more importance was the set belonging to S. 
France. It influenced the whole S. of Europe as 
far as Bohemia until Albigensian and Waldensian 
tendencies spread widely. The Italian as well as 
the Catalonian Bibles come originally, not from the 
Vulgate direct, but from the Provencal translation. 
It was only afterwards that they were conformed 
to the Vulgate and polished in language. Distinct 
from these there is only the Castilian Bible, which 
was translated in 1422 at the instance of Luis de 
Guzman by Jewish and Christian scholars in 
common on the basis of the original text, and was 
a forerunner of the great Polyglot Bible of Cardinal 
Ximenes. A side-piece to this is formed by the 
so-called Grsecus Venetus (ed. by O. von Gebhardt, 
1875), a new translation of the OT, which was 
probably a private work of the I4th cent, and 
never attained to any considerable influence. In 
the 14th cent., in England, Bohemia, and Germany 
simultaneously, the work of translation was again 
revived under Waldensian influence. John Wyclif 
(fl384) gave his people the first complete trans- 
lation or the Bible. It is known in about 170 
MSS, including the revision by John Purvey. 
Hus and his friends revised the somewhat older 
Czech Bible, and thus fashioned the pattern that 
was to regulate the future. In Germany no such 
great name appeared before Luther. There we find 
a great number of independent translations which 
have been carefully classified in Walther’s thorough 
work on the subject. He mentions 34 Branches 
and 24 Psalteries, also 6 Branches and 8 Psalteries 
in the dialect of Lower Germany ; altogether over 
200 MSS and over 50 printed works. The most 
important Branch, to which the 14 pre-Lutheran 
printed Bibles belong, points in its origin to 
Bohemia and the time of Charles IV. Not till the 
15th cent, did the northern lands receive trans- 
lations of their own. 

With the single exception of the Castilian, all 
these go back directly or indirectly to the Vulgate, 
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whose infl uence is also traceable in tlie later forms 
of the South Slavonic Bible which was originally 
inspired from the East. Its influence was first 
broKen by Humanism, which made the original 
text generally accessible, and also sought to re- 
place the Vulgate of the monks by Latin trans- 
lations of its own : Santes Pagninus, Erasmus, Seb. 
Munster, Castellio, etc. The first really effective 
factor, however, was the German Reformation. 
The importance of Luther’s translation is shown 
by a twofold consideration. In the first place, in 
spite of many attempts in Germany, no other 
translation has been able to secure a position 
alongside of it. In especial the numerous attempts 
of the Catholics prior to the Council of Trent to 
oust Luther’s by another translation show the 
great importance of his work, and all the more so 
since he was able to show that they systematically 
stole from him. The later Protestant attempts 
are not, as a rule, intended to enter into competi- 
tion with Luther’s Bible, but are meant for scholars. 
In the second place, even outside of Germany, the 
popular translations of the Reformation period are 
nearly all influenced more or less by it. Christian 
HI. of Denmark gave an express order that the 
Danish Bible was to resemble Luther’s as nearly 
as possible. There are further to be named as 
modelled on Luther’s work— apart from the Zurich 
and Low German Bibles mentioned above — the 
Swedish, Finnic, Lithuanian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Croatian, and Hungarian Bibles. From the time 
of Tindale the English Bible has contained a 
strong stream of Lutheran influence, which the 
Authorized Version still preserves, in spite of the 
opposing influence of the Douai Bible, which goes 
back to the Vulgate, and of the Genevan Bible of 
the Calvinists, which follows Beza. There is a 
remarkable difference between the evolution of 
the English Bible and that of the German. 
Luther’s work was the first and the best, while 
in England the first work did not prove at once 
the matchless masterpiece, hut the Bible finally 
established itself as the product of a century’s 
labour. This enables us to understand how it was 
that England decided upon a thorough revision 
sooner than Germany, where the revision (1863r 
1892) was executed with the greatest caution. 

Properly speaking, the Romanic translations are 
the only ones belonging to the Reformation that 
are entirely independent of Luther. In these, 
Humanism (Castellio, Calvin, Beza) won a greater 
influence, hut when they were not killed altogether 
by the Counter-Reformation they underwent con- 
stant alteration. 

In most lands the following centuries have seen 
all sorts of attempts at improvement and also new 
and scholarly translations. These, however, cannot 
cope with tne work of the fundamental creative 
Reform period. Notice must be taken, however, 
of the isolated attempts which were made from 
time to time by Catholics when a warmer Chris- 
tian piety inspired the effort to find relief from 
Jesuitical oppression. In the 19th cent, an entirely 
new element appears. The work of Bible-trans- 
lation has been greatly stimulated by the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in the interests of flourishing missionary 
enterprise. What we saw in the early Christian 
centuries, viz. that the effort to make the Bible 
available gave to peoples a written language 
and literature, is being widely repeated nowadays. 
In the year 600 the Bible (or parts of it) existed in 
about 8 languages ; by 1500 it had been trans- 
lated into 24 ; in 1600 the number had risen to 
quite 30 (the older translations being now replaced 
by new). During the last 100 years the number 
has advanced to nearly 400, and there is hardly a 
tongue in the world into which at least portions 
of the Bible have not been translated. 


Literature. — Bagster, The Bible of Every Land i860 • 
‘Urtext u. Xlbersetzungen der Bibel * in PRE% ii, iii. 1897 * A* 
Loisy, Hist. Crit. du texte et des versions, 1892 (a modern 
Rich. Simon) ; Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, see under 6 V* 
Kenyon, see under §i; P. Corssen, ‘ Bericht iiber die lit 
Bibeliibersetzungen ’ in Jahresb. iiber die Fortsehritte der 
class. Altertumsurissensch. i. 1899 ; S. Berger, Hist dein 
Vulgate , 1893 ; F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepharreshe 
1904, and art. ‘Text and Versions * in EBiiv. 4977 * yj g* 

Crum in Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; T. Leiooldf* 
Entstekung der hopt. Kir die, 1905 ; A. Heider, Die athiov 
Bibeliibersetzung , 1902 ; Mesrop ter Mowsessian, Gesch £r 
Armen. Bibeliibersetzung, St. Petersburg, 1902 ; P. Kahle" Die 
arab. Bibeliibersetzungen, 1904 ; J. Guidi, ‘ Le traduzione derii 
Evangelii in arabo e in etiopico,’ in Atti dei Lincei, iv. 4 (18881 • 

F. Kauffmann, ‘ Beitr. zur Quelienkritik der gotischen Bibel- 
iibersetzung, ’ 1896 ff. (Zeitsch. f. deutsche Philol .), Texte u 
Untersuchungen zur altgerman. Religionsgesch . i. 1899* T* 
Miihlau, Zur Frage der gothischen Psalmenubersetzung 1904*. 
Psalterium Bononiense (Slav.), ed. JagiS, 1907 ; J. Carini Le 
versione della Biblia in volgare Italiano , 1894 ; S. Berger * La 
Bible frangaise au moyen dge, 1884 ; W. Walther, Die deutsche 
Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters, 1889-92; A. Risch Die 
deutsche Bibel in ihrer geschichtl. Entwidclung , 1907 ; H. W 
Hoare, Evolution of the Eng. Bible , 1901 : Ira M. Price * The 
Ancestry of our Eng. Bible, 1906 ; J. G. Watt, Four Hundred 
Tongues, 1899 ; B. F. Westcott, Hist, of Eng. Bible 3, 1905 * 
art. ‘ English Versions * in Hastings’ DB, v. 236, and SDB, 219.* 

3. Circulation. — How great the number of MS 
Bibles once in existence was we can no longer 
reckon accurately. Probably we are inclined to 
under-estimate them. The Diocletian persecution 
made away altogether with those of the first three 
centuries which did not perish naturally through 
the frailty of papyrus. The storms of natural 
migration in the W., the inundation of Arabs in 
the E. and S., and the outbreaks of iconoclasm in 
Byzantium, were responsible for great destruction. 
There were times when parchment was so scarce 
that Bible MSS (contrary to the command of the 
Church) were used as palimpsests. Later on they 
were employed for binding. Remembering all 
this, we shall draw no false conclusion from the 
small number still to hand. While the circulation 
in ancient times was great, and in Byzantium even 
enormous, in regard to the W. at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages we must indulge very modest 
notions. According to the old hook-catalogues (see 

G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antique 1885), 
a royal foundation like St. Vaudrille about the 
year 800 did not possess a complete Bible, and 
Boniface had to be satisfied with parts. But 
from century to century the circulation in- 
creased. When we find the Bible altogether want- 
ing in the later catalogues of the I3th cent., 
the explanation must be that it was not in- 
ventoried with other hooks. The number of 
MSS grew steadily with the increase of wealth, 
culture, and religious interest. Of Greek MSS we 
possess still the two complete Bibles of the 4th 
cent, and the two belonging to the 5th cent, 
(tt, B, A, C). There are also 7 portions of 
the OT, and 14 of the NT, besides fragments on 
papyrus, the number of which increases every 
year. Belonging to the 6th cent, we have 5 Ox 
and 28 NT MSS, and belonging to the period be- 
tween the 7th and the 10 th cents, there are 18. of 
the OT, and about 80 of the NT, all these being 
uncial MSS. To these have to be added about 
2000 Gr. minuscule MSS of the NT which date from 
the 9th to the 16th cent., while the number of OT 
MSS preserved cannot as yet be accurately deter- 
mined. The Latin MSS which we still possess go 
back to the 4th cent., as do also the Syriac and 
the Coptic. We are acquainted with 400 Latin 
and 100 Syriac MSS of the NT dating from the 
4th to the 10th cent., and 3000 Latin MSS in all. 
So far as the OT is concerned, no classification has 
been made. When it is remembered what a labour 
it was to make a fair copy even of one Gospel, it is 
possible to estimate the pains that were devoted 
to the multiplication of the Bible. But when we 
think of the millions of Christians who have lived 
since the 4th cent., those numbers will seem rather 
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small. Tor the later part of the Middle Ages 
about 170 MSS of Wyelifs Bible, and over 200 
German MSS enumerated by Walther (see § 2 ), 
give some idea of the spread of the Bible. 

The invention of printing altered the conditions. 
Every setting up of type meant a great number of 
copies. Till this time every copy was a thing by 
itself, with its own faults and its own excellences, 
but these were now extended to the whole edition, 
which might run to any number desired. In the 
first stages of printing the editions were not large. 
Gutenberg and Schoffer cannot have made more 
than from 100 to 200 impressions from every 
setting, and the prices were so high that it still 
paid to copy a printed pattern by hand (see the 
Greek NT copied by Zwmgli from Erasmus’s ed. 
at the Stadtbibliothek of Zurich, C. 163). Even 
when an edition mounted to 1000 copies, its circu- 
lation remained within narrow bounds, as is 
proved by the numberless reprints. Up to 1500 
there have been counted 109 Latin printings, and 
from 1500-1520 the number is 56. In German 
there were 17, in Italian 10, in French 4, and 
so on. Even when these figures are multiplied by 
100, or even 1000, we reach no great total. In the 
first two centuries of the Reformation the Bibles 
reached what according to our present ideas is a 
very small circulation, however large it may seem 
as compared with past ages. 

Improvements in the process of printing made 
larger editions possible. Freiherr von Canstein 
could boast that m his establishment at Halle, be- 
tween the years 1710 and 1719 he had made 100,000 
copies of the NT in 28 editions, and 40,000 Bibles 
in 16 editions (8 in 8vo, and 8 in 12mo). Now the 
B. and F. Bible Soc. prints in one year almost 

1.000. 000 Bibles, more than 1,000,000 NT’s, and 

3.000. 000 parts of the Bible ; in all 5,000,000. We 
must remember, too, that the oldest printers 
earned their living by their work, that the Bible 
was an article of commerce, and that, although 
Luther took no pay for his services, yet the 
printers made a large enough charge. It was the 
voluntary support of friends of the Bible like 
the Baron von Canstein (fl719), the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (since 1698), and 
the Christentumsgesellsehaft of Basel, extended 
by Urlsperger (since 1780), that made it possible to 
aim at a real circulation of the Bible among the 

eople. This was finally realized by the Bible 

ocieties which after the foundation or the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in 1804 established themselves every- 
where (Basel, 1806 ; Stuttgart, 1812 ; Berlin and 
Dresden, 1814 ; America, 1816 ; Paris, 1818, etc.). 

In many places in our own day every married 
couple is presented with a Bible as a marriage 
gift. Every schoolboy possesses one. Among 
soldiers the Bible is diligently circulated, and in 
the mission field it is spread with great zeal. 
Often it is given for nothing, and usually the price 
is astonishingly small. Never has the Bible been 
so easy to acquire. What one cannot but regret 
is that this extensive circulation does not go hand 
in hand with a high estimation of the Book of 
hooks among the great mass of men* The col- 
porteur was right when he gave it as the result 
of his 20 years’ experience, that to make a present 
of the Bible is easy but not effective. 

Literature.— P. S chaff, A Companion to the Gr. Test, and 
the Eng. Version, 1883. 

For Lists of MSS : H. B. Swete, Introd . to the OT in GrJ 
1902 ; C. R. Gregory, Proleg. zu Tischendorfs NT, ed. viii. 
crit. major, 1884-94 (= Textkritik des NT, 1900), and Versuche 
u. Entwiirfe^, 1908 ; F. H. A. Scrivener, Introd. to the Crit. 
Of the NT * (by E. Miller), 1894 ; Eb. Nestle, Einfiihrung in das 
griech . NT%, 1899 ; H. von Soden, Die Schriften des NT, i. 1902. 

For bate of Printed Bibles : Copinger, Incunabula biblica , or 
The first half-century of the hat. Bible (1450-1600), 1890 ; Falk, 
Die Bibel am Ausgamge des Mittelalters, 1805, p. 91 ff.; Le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1709, ed. Mash, 1778; Ed Reuss, Biblio- 


theca NT Greed, 1872. For Lather’s German Bible : Palm, 
1772 ; Panzer, 1783 ; Hopf, 1847 ; cf. the Catalogues of the Brit. 
Mus. 1892 ff., and of the B. and F. B. Soc., by T. H. Darlcw and 
H. F. Moule, 1907. 

For number of copies : P. Schwenke, ‘ Untersuch. zur Geseh 
des ersten BuchdruckSj* Festschrift der Kgl. Bibliotheh zu 
Berlin zur Gutenbergfeier, 1900 (he computes 200 copies of the 
42-line Bible and from 80-120 of the 36-line Bible). 

For Bible Societies: J. Owen, Hist, of the Orig. and the 
First Ten Years of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1816; Wm. Canton, 
History of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1904 ; E. Breest, Die Entwick- 
lung der preuss. Hauptbibelgesells. , 1864-91; O. Bertram, 
Gesch. der von Cansteinschen Bibelanstalt , 1863 ; O. Donen, 
Hist, de la soc. biblique de Paris ( 1818 - 1868 ), Paris, 1868. 

III. AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE,— l. Titles 
and citations. — That the Bible was authoritative 
was an axiom taken over by the Church from the 
Synagogue (see above, I. 1 ). The ’words which the 
first Christians used to make reference to the OT, 

* The Scripture saith,’ were extended by their suc- 
cessors to the whole Bible— OT and NT alike. 

* Scripture saith,’ or * It says,’ was synonymous 
with 4 God saith.’ * Soon the Scripture came to be 
known as 77 ayla, ypa<pp, sacra or divina scriptura, 
or, to commemorate its formation out of single 
books, al Beiai ypa<pat, divini libri. From the 3rd 
to the 5th cent, the Latins gave the name of lex Dei 
to the whole. Vincent of Lerinum nsed the desig- 
nation sanctce legis volumina. The Greeks de- 
scribed it as ret leph \6yi a ( = 4 oracles’), rd pifiXla. is 
the favourite expression in Chrysostom. From 
biblia{-orum) was derived in late Latin the feminine 
form biblia-ce (cf. gaudia), and this form was carried 
over into all other tongues. Sacra pagina and 
sacra elogia were used by mediaeval scholars, and 
at the time of the Reformation the usual designa- 
tion was Uteres divines or sacrce. The expression 
veritas dicit ( = 4 Scripture saith'’), as distinguished 
from auctoritas ( = 4 ecclesiastical doctrine’), was 
taken by the scholastics from Augustine, who, how- 
ever, employed it specially of the words of Jesus. 

A single verse from the Bible was always con- 
sidered the word of God. In the Middle Ages 
occasionally, and frequently by Carlstadt and 
Zwingli, verbum Dei is used to describe the whole 
Bible. Luther employs 4 Word of God * in a sense 
different from the Bible or Holy Scripture ( — ‘ver- 
bum praedicatum ’), but the terms are interchange- 
able even with him. In later Protestant theology 
the phrase is common. It is a favourite expres- 
sion of Pietism, which also introduced hymns on 
the Bible, e.g . 4 Teures Wort aus Gottes Mtrnde ’ 
(Benj. Schmolek, 1 1737). 

Often the whole Bible is designated by its parts. 
As the Jews used the phrase ‘Moses ana the 
Prophets’ (Lk 16 29ff % Jn l 45 ) or 4 the Law and 
the Prophets’ (Mt 5 17 7 13 22 40 , Lk 16 18 , Ac 24 u 
282 s ), so we find 4 the Lord and the Apostles ’ or, 
more seldom, 4 the Gospel and the Apostles.* In 
Hippolytus this fourfold division is the usual one, 
while Hegesippus says, 4 the Law and the Prophets 
and the Lord, and Clem. Al. 4 the Prophets, the 
Gospel, and the words of the Apostles.* The whole 
Bible is also referred to as 4 the Prophets and the 
Apostles’ [e.g. Murat. Canon, 79 f.). This corre- 
sponds to the Vet us et Novum Test amentum or 
Tertullian’s Instrumentum. 4 The Lord ’ was used 
specially to indicate the Gospels, so much so that 
tne Marcionites claimed the Lord as the author of 
their Gospel, just as they claimed Paul as the 
author of their Apostolos (Adamantius, Dial, ii 13, 
p. 84). As the Prophets and the Apostles also 
acquired their authority from Him, it was possible 
to say, 4 the Lord in His Prophets and Apostles.* 

With the growth of scientific accuracy, the 
formula of citation became more adequate. The 
deliberate indefiniteness of Philo [dpyrcu yip tov 
ko\Qs) is still found in a Gnostic like Valentinus 
[tixncep el ri ns), but the growth of Biblicism does 
not favour it. Paul mentions the prophets by 
* B. B. Warfield, PER, 1899, pp. 472-510. 
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name (e.g. Bo 9 s5 * 27 ), and it becomes general to 
name the specific books: Mtavays 4v 4v rrj 

irptbry t&v Ba<n\4uv, II avhos 4v t% Tpdrrr) wpbs K opiv- 
6Lqv y. Tertullian says, ‘ Habes Genesim, babes 
Danielum.’ In one instance Origen defines the 
passage more exactly by the crrlxos number. The 
Eusebian sections of the Gospels, arranged in ten 
canons for purposes of comparison, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cent, we meet with chapter-divisions, which 
differed among the Greeks and the Latins. Cita- 
tions were made by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
they were made by the number of the chapter. 
TMs became common in the 13th cent., when the 
Paris Bible established itself everywhere (see above, 
II. i). There we have the chapter-divisions of 
Stephen Langton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap- 
ter (A-H), serving the purpose of the concordantia 
biblica of the Paris doctors. Not till modern times 
did the easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and with it the practice of exact citation. The 
germ of this was found in a concordance which K. 
Isaac Nathan formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1523 ; 
taken over in Santes Pagninus’s Lat. Bible, 1528). 
The NT was divided into verses by Bobt. Stephen 
in 1551, on a journey from Paris to Lyons. The 
fact that it was done ‘inter equitandnm ’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
different editions there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each verse separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres- 
sion that every verse was complete in itself. As 
the result of Bengel’s initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of making larger 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exegesis has made 
an advance upon the division into verses, and such 
citations as Ro l 16a or Rev l 14 are now used. 

Literaturb.— C. R. Gregory, Prolegomena , 140-182 ; Scriv- 
ener, Introd. i. 56-71 *, O. Schmid, liber verschiedene Eintei • 
lungen der h. Schrift , 1892 ; E. von Dobschiitz, Vulgatastudien, 
1895 ; J. Chapman, History of the Vulgate Gospels , 1908. 

F ormulas of citation have another side. V enera- 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing fullness of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet with is not ‘ Isaiah says, 5 ‘ Peter (or 
Paul) writes,’ but ‘ The Holy Prophet Isaiah says,’ 
* The Holy Apostle Peter wri tea, and £ According 


to express by euayy£kiov *ar& . . . nothing more 
than the unity of the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary forms. 

However various these formulas may appear, they 
nevertheless establish the one important feet of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of the various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious instinct for accuracy. It 
is not upon them, but upon the Bible itself, that 
authority rests. In every century we find numerous 
instances of wrong sources given for quotations 
{e.g. Mt 27 9 ). This only shows how little de- 
pended upon any personal authority. The pro- 
phetic name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are possessed of authority because 
they are ‘ holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a prophet nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
unholy mortal. Mt X9 5 quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word. Jn ll w % spoken by Caiaphas, con- 
tains a Divine prophecy. The Bible as a whole 
and in every word of it is authoritative. 

Literature. — On the names of the Bible, see Suicer, 
Thesaurus , 1682, s.v. piphlov, ypa6r) ; du Cange, Glossarium, 
s.v. * Biblia.’ On citations, see Harnack, Dogmengesch .3 i. 
337 if. Formulas are collected, e.g., from the iHdascalia by 
Achelis, p. 333 ; from Didymus by Leipoldt, 38 ; from Diodorus 
by Harnack, 56. 

2 . Inspiration of the Scriptures. — Like the 
authority of the Bible, the idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (cf. I. i). No dis- 
tinction was made between the Divine revelation 
accorded to the prophets and its preservation in 
writing (cf. Ro l 2 , He l 1 ). We have the statement 
in 2 P l 21 that ‘ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’ ; but, besides this, the 
Scripture itself is said to be OeSirvevaTos in 2 Ti 3 16 
(whence * inspiration ’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk 1 3L , Zee l 8ff *, Rev l 10flF * point to an ecstatic 
origin, and this idea, helped by the influence of 
Plato and Philo, was extended to writings that were 
not apocalyptic (Justin). At the same time, there 
is another view, according to which God speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that his Epistles are due to any 
supernatural inspiration. He draws a clear line 
between his own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words or the Lord, yet he claims the 
possession of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what he writes (1 Co 7 10 * 25 * *°) ; so also Clement of 
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and ecstasies spread, we find these notions appear- 
ing more frequently, and in popular literature they 
found vivid expression. Prochorus 5 picture in the 
Acts of John of how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, p. 154 ff.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as quite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task of investigating the wav in which 
inspiration is represented would repay labour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
■Divine Wisdom appeared to the Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Rossam). A hand beckons out of heaven ; 
a dove whispers in the ear ; we hear also of inspira- 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es 
The idea of a book-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (Ezk 3 1 , Rev 10 9 ) has its artistic analogy 
in the so-called traditio legis , * giving over of the 
law, 5 to Peter. So far as is known, the notion of a 
hook fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental Gnosticism developed in regard to the 
hook of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 
gave some colour in the so-called * letters from 
heaven, 5 was never applied to the Bihle as such. 
Athenagoras {Leg. 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost by the picture of the nute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes it sound. 
Ps. -Justin ( Goh . 8) and Chrysostom speak of the 
lyre upon which the Holy Ghost plays ; there are 
different strings, hut they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the pencil {stylus) of the 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory I. In the 
Middle Ages the representation gradually took a 
more popular form, and single individuals like 
Agohard of Lyons and Abelard protested against it 
in vain. It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther’s lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faith in Divine inspiration 
with quite human ideas as to the method : he gives 
a vivid picture of the way in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which medievalism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to Its extremest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are perhaps notarii et 
actuarii , but never can they be called auctores. 
That epithet belongs to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and the method {sug- 
gestio rerum et verborum). In the end all human 
participation in the composition of Scripture is 
denied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textus Receptus of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, fl637 ; John 
Buxtorf, father, + 1629, and son, + 1664). The theory 
-was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession {For- 
mula Consensus JSelvetici, 1675), but as a theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facts. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and ‘Enlighten- 
ment 5 sought out every little contradiction and 
absurdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purely human Scripture. 

The attempt of 19th cent, theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (Rolling, 
Theopneustie , 1891). Even in the milder form, 
which added to the personal inspiration of pro- 
phets and apostles (Sehleiermacher) a particular 
guidance only in actu seribendi (‘kanonische In- 
spiration, Luthardt), it was not able to secure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious-historical 


inquiry gives wide scope to ecstasy again, but 
Protestant theology tends always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
SeoTvevcrTta is not the one best suited in our time to 
express the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
written words. 

Literature. — J. Delitzsch, de Inspirations script, s. mtid 
statuerint patres apostolici et apologetce sec . sceculi, 1872! ; "Ed. 
Rabaud, Hist, de la doctrine de V inspiration des saintes 
icritures, 188S; W. Sand ay. Inspiration, 1893; H. Cremer, in 
PRE 3 ix. 183-203 : Kahler, Zur Bibelfrage , 1907; A. Houtin, La 
Question bibligue au xxe siicle, 1906, 27 ff.; F. Watson, Inspira- 
tion, 1906 ; M. Dods, The Bible % its Origin and Mature , 1905. 

3. Doctrine. —Of course it is not enough to see 
in the books of the Bible only historically interest- 
ing monuments of old Israelite and old Christian 
literature. They were and are more than this to 
Christendom. From the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present. 

One of the first tasks of Christianity was to put 
the OT in the same position of authority as the 
NT. Primitive Christianity, filled with the living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the new- 
ness of the Divine revelation given in Christ as 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which was the kernel of the 
OT m Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘ the Law. 5 He cast aside the nomistic system, and 
yet held the Law to he Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The Gnostics ana Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
type and prophecy of the saving work of Christ. 
Barnabas considered that he had only to transmute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con- 
stantly obligatory, and that the verbal understand- 
ing of it hy the J aws was a mistake into which the 
devil had brought them. I Clem, comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worship 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the 3rd 
cent, actually did so. Tertullian {de Monog. 7) 
extracts laws for the Christian life from the OT. 
Later authors like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrificial law somewhat spiritual- 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the difficulties which arose in the con- 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to he claimed as the 
sacred hook 01 Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their own special possession, 
and it was declared to he inseparably associated 
with the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spoke in prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa- 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hippolytus on Canticles, i. 344). Very soon all 
sense of difference, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com- 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were made to witness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high dogmas of the Trinity, and the participation 
of the Son in Creation. £v apxg iTrolyaev^iv rep 
(cf. Harnack, TU i. 3, 130 ff.). Protestant ortho- 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that rrtrins contained the initial letters of the 
Trinity, 3K, |3, on twice over. 

In spite of this purely dogmatizing method, it 
was never altogether forgotten that revelation 
underwent an historical development. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Antiochene school for us, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their own orthodox pre- 
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decessors. In the new orthodoxy of the 19th cent, 
the Erlangen school (Hofmann) laboured this 
thought at great length. These, however, are only 
individual instances, and hardly affect the doctrine 
of Biblical authority. They did not attain to a 
recognition of any differences of value in the books 
of the Bible. Whatever was found in the Bible 
was canonical and authoritative. 

The dogmatic elaboration of this theory began 
with Origen’s irepl a.px&v, and his results were 
adopted by his pupil Theognostus. As the Syna- 
gogue never dealt systematically with questions 
of the kind, the Greek theology had quite a new 
field here. In the West, Augustine's de Doc - 
trina Christiana laid the foundation. Augustine 
declares repeatedly and strongly that only the 
canonical Scriptures are unconditionally binding 
{de Nat . et Grat. Ixi. 71 ; Epist. lxxxii. 3. 24). But 
we find none the less that he sets ecclesiastical 
authority alongside of, or rather above, the author- 
ity of the Bible more markedly than the Alex- 
andrians. The often-quoted remark is well known 
(c. Epist. Manich . 6) : ‘ ego vero evangelio non 
crederem nisi me catholicse ecclesiae commoveret 
aucfcoritas/ This supplied the Middle Ages with a 
standard. The authority of the Bible was the 
very highest : it was absolutely infallible ; every- 
thing that was found in it had to be believed 
whether understood or not. All this, however, 
was due to the living authority of the Church, and 
that because of two considerations : (1) it was the 
Church that formed the Bible as such ; the Church 
decided which books were canonical and which 
were not ; and (2) the Church alone had to say 
what was contained in the Bible, in other words, 
how it was to be interpreted. Even heretics 
appealed to the Bible, and often with a great show 
of right. That made a superior authority neces- 
sary— the Church. Tertullian declares that in 
combating heresy the Scriptures should not be 
referred to for proof ^ ( de Prcescr. 19). Similarly 
Salvian {de Gub. Dei) complains that the Arians 
drew their proofs from the Bible, while the Catholics 
employed force. Naturally it was always main- 
tained that the authority of the Bible lay in itself, 
came from its Divine origin. The Church could 
never invest with canonical authority a book that 
was not Divine. But— and this is the important 
point in the mediaeval Catholic conception — the 
Church took over the guarantee of canonicity. 
Hence came the fixing of the Canon by Councils, 
from the Synods under Damasus and Augustine 
down to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
The correct interpretation, however, was obtained 
from the ‘unanimous consent of the Fathers/ and 
in this way the Fathers, who were credited to a 
certain extent with the same inspiration as the 
Scripture, came to be equally valuable authorities. 
Employed in the first place to interpret, they 
were afterwards called in to supplement Scripture. 
Thus there arose the idea of the double tradition, 
4yypd<pm and dypdf ws as the Greeks said, in libris 
scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus as the Council 
of Trent expressed it. The question whether the 
revelation given in Scripture was sufficient to 
answer every religious inquiry received different 
replies within the Catholic system. The really 
correct answer was in the affirmative, and allegory 
supplied a means of drawing anything out of Scrip- 
ture that was wanted. In mystic circles, however, 
the view was always maintained that God supple- 
mented what He had given to the Church by im- 
mediate revelations to chosen individuals. Mon- 
tanism, which brought a new and extensive re- 
velation, the Church repudiated, just as at a later 
date she did also the evangelium ceternum of the 
Spiritualists and the visions of many fanatics. 
But the visions of Saint Birgitta and similar 


phenomena she acknowledged ; and at the present 
time the question is being vigorously discussed in 
Catholicism, how far the visions of Catherine of 
Emmerich can he safely reckoned credible supple- 
ments to the Gospel story in regard to the life of 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary. From the time of 
Anastasius of Sinai until the present day there 
have not been wanting pious men who believed 
that they could cajole or WTest from evil spirits 
some lignt upon the mysteries of the other world. 

In this domain the Reformation brought the 
crisis. The ‘reformers before the Reformation/ 
as Wyclif, Hus, etc., were called, were representa- 
tives of Augustinianism, and as such of a Biblicism 
within Catholic ecclesiastical bounds. Zwingli 
and Calvin represent a Biblicism that overran 
these bounds but finally took its stand upon the 
same formal principles. Creeds of the Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic type nearly all contain decisions in 
regard to the Canon of the Bible. It was quite un- 
observed that this only continued ecclesiastical or 
synagogue tradition in opposition to the decisions 
of the Roman Church and the Council of Trent. 
It is quite otherwise with Luther. Not only did 
he shatter the authority of the Pope, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, but also from the idea of the 
dominating authority of Scripture he stripped 
off everything formal. Not because something 
was found in Scripture but because it witnessed to 
Christ, because he traced God's word in it, was it 
authoritative in his view. ‘ The right principle to 
follow in the criticism of all the books is to ask 
whether they show Christ or not, for all that is 
Scripture points to Christ (Ro 3 21 ), and St. Paul 
wants to know nothing save Christ (1 Co 2 2 ). 
What does not teach Christ is not apostolic even 
though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches it; what 

E reaches Christ is apostolic even though it comes 
:om Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod' (Pref. to 
Ep. of James, 1522, Erlangen ed. 63, 157). This 
valuation according to content, harmonizing as it 
does with personal experience, gave Luther the 
opportunity not only of criticizing the ecclesiastical 
Canon (he makes the NT end with 3 John and calls 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation an appendix 
like the OT Apocrypha), bnt also of claiming value 
for other writings like the loci of Melanchthon, 
and investing them with the same value as the 
Bible. It is true that Luther did not carry this 
principle to its logical conclusion. His contests 
with fanatics who trusted entirely to the inner 
light compelled the Reformer, who was at heart 
conservative, to lay all the importance on the 
historically given revelation, i.e. the Scripture. 
However much he distinguished in theory between 
the word of God and the Scripture, yet he found it 
easy to identify them, and he could then (as in the 
Lord’s Supper) insist stubbornly upon the letter of 
the Scripture. The Lutheran Church has inherited 
both these views from him. Lutherans always 
speak of the verbum Dei , but they do not imply any 
formal limitation to certain books (no Lutheran 
confession contains a catalogue of the Canon). 
The phrase has reference only to the content of 
the Bible, the revelation of God's grace in the Law 
and the Gospels. On the other hand, the Lutheran 
Church developed the doctrine of the authority of 
the Bible in scholastic fashion, so that it became 
possible to speak of Bibliology as well as Theology 
and Christology. And Bellarmine had a certain 
amount of right on his side when he spoke of the 
‘ paper Pope of the Protestants.' Nevertheless the 
distinction between a formal and a material prin- 
ciple in Protestantism belongs to the Calvinistic 
theology, and first became a feature of Lutheran 
dogmatics in the 19th century (Ritschl, Zeitschr . 
f.Kirchengesch., 1876, 397 ff.). , 

In opposition to the mediaeval conception which. 
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under the influence of the Neo-Platonic idea of God 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical authority, 
emphasized the mysterious, difficult, or unintelli- 
gible elements and the insufficiency of the Bible, 
Protestant dogmatics laid all the stress on its clear- 
ness and sufficiency ( perspicuitas et sujficientia), and 
emphasized, along with its authority, its efficacia as 
a means of salvation. This made its authority — 
in the true Reformation spirit — altogether de- 
pendent on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num. But this witness, in consequence of the 
mechanical way in which inspiration was con- 
ceived, was extended to things which had nothing 
to do with the inward experience of a pious Chris- 
tian. Pietism, having no great scientific interests, 
was very well satisfied; honest Rationalism ad- 
mitted that it had never perceived any trace of 
this witness of the Holy Spirit. The scholastic 
system was broken up, and no artificial recon- 
struction was possible. Under Schleiermacher’s 
lead the theology of the 19th cent, worked zealously 
and honestly to solve the problem of how the 
authority of the Bible should really be conceived 
and be impressively founded. There was plenty of 
fierce controversy. In opposition to the overthrow 
of all authority by the liberal theology, conser- 
vative circles sought support for the authority of 
the Bible elsewhere. Grundtvig seizes, as Lessing 
did, upon the Apostles’ Creed as the living word of 
God. Calixtus’s Consensus patrum quinquesecularis 
(1629) finds a powerful echo in the Oxford Move- 
ment in England. Between the two extremes 
numerous endeavours of a mediating character 
assert now the religious interests attaching to 
the absolute authority of the Scripture and now 
the scientific aspects of its historical limitations. 
It has to be said that a satisfactory solution will 
be found only when the Bible is felt to speak to 
the human heart with the authority of God. This 
experience must be expressed in clear theological 
terms. In religious matters the authority of the 
Bible is absolute, but only in religious matters. 
Its authority is internal, not external. 

XiiTERATtnus. — H . J. Holtzmann, Kanon u. Tradition . 1869 ; 
A. Sabatier, Religions d’autoriU et la religion de Vesprit*, 1904, 
pp. 346-403 (Eng. tr. 1904); O. Scheel, Luthers Stellung zur 
h. Schrift, 1902 ; K. Timrne, Luthers Stellung zur h. Schrtft, 
1904 ; K. Walz, Die Lehre der Kirche von der h. Schrift nach 
der Schrift selbst gepruft, 1884 ; J. Reinhard, Die Prinzipien- 
lehre d. luth . Dogmatiker , 1906 ; P. Gennrich, Der Kampf um 
die Schrift in der deutschevang. Kirche des 19 Jakrh 1898 (with 
& complete bibliography) ; J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in 
the 19th cent., 1903 ; A. Houtin, La Question biblique chez les 
Oath, de France au xix* sibcle , 1902, au xx« sibcle, 1906. 

4 . Practical significance.— From the very first 
the authority of the Bible was concerned with 
dogma, that is to say, it was used to prove the 
articles of faith. It was in this way that the 
Messiahship of Jesus was demonstrated by primi- 
tive Christians and afterwards by apologists in 
the controversy with Jewish Christians. Cyprian 
brings together testimonies adversus Judceos , i.e. 
proof passages, and he thus provides the pattern of 
Scriptural proof for many centuries. Soon this 
method came to he employed in the dogmatic 
disputes arising within the Church. Athanasius 
collects proof from Scripture of the unity of the 
Son with the Father — a course that was all the 
more necessary since the Arian party pointed out 
the un-Biblical character of the word ojuoofoios. 
The Cappadocian Fathers gathered proof passages 
in support of the Trinity. In the Monophysite 
and Monothelite discussions the practice was ex- 
tended, with the difference that citations from the 
Fathers were now added to those of the Scripture ; 
and in the disputes regarding iconoclasm John of 
Damascus and the patriarch Nicephorus as well 
as the hostile party made collections of the same 
kind from Scripture and tradition. Augustine 
begins Ms work de Trmitate with a very detailed 
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Scripture proof (i.-vii.), and then (viii.-xiii.) adds a 
dogmatic elaboration. This example was followed 
by all scholastic theologians, and the practice 
attained to still greater importance after the 
removal of all other authorities by the orthodox 
theology of Protestantism. For every single topic 
of the system all loci probantes in the Scripture 
were carefully gathered, and their interpretation 
became more and more a subordinate discipline to 
scientific dogmatics, viz. the so-called tneologia 
biblica , out of which, after a long process in which 
it underwent complete transformation, there arose 
at last the independent discipline which is now 
called ‘ Biblical Theology.’ Modem theology has 
long seen that an enumeration of Scripture passages 
tom from their context is not only a forcing of the 
Bible but also no real proof of the dogma in ques- 
tion. Dogmatic theology, however, emancipates 
itself but slowly from the old method of Scrip- 
tural proof. It is bound to do so more and more, 
because with the grossly supernatural idea of in- 
spiration the proof which rests upon it vanishes 
also. How different is Hofmann’s attempt to 
reach a new kind of Scripture proof, in which 
everything is made to turn upon the context — upon 
the general view of Scripture. At the present day 
even this is considered by most to be too external 
a method, especially as Hofmann’s attempt to 
show the organic unity of the whole content of 
Scripture cannot be described as happy. It is 
somewhat different when P. Lobstein sets tbe 
organic method of proof from Scripture over- 
against the atomistic. It is only a real harmony 
with the fundamental ideas of the Bible that can 
he legitimized by dogmatics. Wendt departs from 
the normative significance of Scripture, and has 
recourse to the teaching of Jesus as the only norm. 

The old theology took pride in ranging itself 
under the authority of the Bible, in making its 
infallible statements tbe basis of its findings. As 
a matter of fact, what it did was to make the 
Bible subservient to its system. It put its views 
into the Bible only to drag them out again in 
emphasized form. That is perhaps made most 
evident by the numerous works on the Hexaemeron 
(the * six days ’ in Gn 1 ). What was there that the 
short account of creation was not made responsible 
for? All the knowledge which the cosmological 
speculation of Greece and late Judaism thought it 
had discovered was held to be already contained in 
Gn 1 . This was the case everywhere— an entirely 
mechanical idea of revelation, as if God had tom 
asunder the details of His revelation and strewn 
them over the whole sacred hook, in order that men 
might painfully gather them together again, as if 
He had purposely kept things mysterious in order 
that theologians might sharpen their wits on them. 

But the Bible returned good for evil. It ad- 
mitted of continual glimpses into the true nature 
of revelation, into the actual course of history, and 
provided facts which necessitated the correction of 
the dogmatic system. If the theoretical recog- 
nition of the right relationship between Scrip- 
ture and doctrine is an achievement of recent 
times, yet it is possible to arrange the whole 
history of theology and dogma in particular under 
the point of view of a gradual process of biblicizing. 
In ancient as in modem times, there were instances 
of theologians who did not make the Scripture a 
cover for their own ideas, but propounded and 
solved their problems from the Bible. To these 
belong the Antiochene theologians, and above all 
Calvin, whose Institutio deals with much whose 
only claim was that it seemed to him to he 
required by the Bible. In later times, Bengel and 
J. T. Beck, with the Wurttemberg Biblicists as a 
whole, proceed on the same lines. The history of 
salvation which is contained in the Bible con- 
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tinually reacts against the attempts of dogmatics 
to do violence to it. As we learn from the apocry- 
phal Acts of John, the Greeks made out their 
Saviour to he a docetic appearance only, and the 
Cross an idea ; hut the doctrine of Cerinthus is 
already a compromise with actual history : Jesus, 
a true man, for a time hearer of the seon Christ. 
Our Fourth Gospel goes further in the direction of 
actuality: Jesus Christ, wholly man and at the 
same time the full revelation of God. Alongside 
of the Synoptic representation of the human life of 
Jesus, this might appear in the nature of a theo- 
logical supplement. In combination the effect was 
more potent. Not the Arian but the Nestorian 
Christology indicates a reaction of Bihle history 
against dogmatic speculation. In Monophysitism 
Docetism takes a new lease of life. Alongside of 
the Gospels stood Paul. His influence was hardly 
felt for centuries, and the Greek dogmatics can 
be understood almost without him, but when 
Augustine was captured by him, Paulinism kept 
Christendom busy until in Luther a herald of 
Divine grace still more congenial to the Apostle of 
Justification by Faith arose. As in the ancient 
Church, so also was it in the modem. The theo- 
logical labours of orthodox scholarship always 
moved further away from the facts of history. 
Each party endeavoured to establish the truth of 
its own doctrine of the Bihle, Hence Werenfels 
of Basel (+1740) said of it : 

‘ Hie liber est in quo quserit sua dogmata quisque, 
invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua/ 

But the proof from Scripture, however perverted 
and coerced, necessitated the continual study of 
the Bible, until in the time of * Enlightenment ’ it 
shook off the chains of dogmatic tradition and 
established its claim to existence again. This 
becomes even clearer when we follow up the history 
of piety (see below, VII. 2, p. 612). 

Though the authority of the Bihle is concerned 
chiefly with dogma, it is not exclusively so. 
The Bible regulates the whole Christian life, and 
especially the life of the Church. Here more than 
anywhere the OT foundation comes to light with 
its legal conception (cf. p. 589). It is sufficient 
to recall how large a space the Decalogue occupies 
in Christian instruction. Along with the precepta 
Dei there appear the consilia evangelica, the latter 
often not less strictly handled than the former. 
In Catholicism the Bible is the foundation of 
ecclesiastical organization as well as of ecclesiastical 
law. Here, indeed, the proof from Scripture is as 
arbitrary as in dogmatics. All Christian festivals 
and the hours of prayer were grounded on the 
Bible j also the legal rights of the clergy. Such 
an un-evangelical theory as the union of all spiritual 
and material power in the hand of the Pope had to 
take refuge in the figure of the two swords (Lk 
22 s8 ). The Papal bull in which Leo X. banned 
Luther’s doctrine (15th June, 1520) begins with 
references to Ps 74 22 80 13 . Protestantism carried 
this method of founding all its theories upon 
Holy Scripture much further. In Calvinism the 
strictest legalism regulated not only the ecclesi- 
astical hut also the whole public life (see VII. 3), 
until, with the secularizing of culture on the one 
hand, and the altered historical conception of the 
Bible on the other, the fact established itself more 
and more that in the records of long past ages ideals 
might he found for the individual and social life, 
hut never again an immediate legal system. 

So in the most recent times the idea of any 
external authority pertaining to the Bihle is every- 
where losing ground. This will not be to the 
injury of Christianity, if only at the same time the 
untold inner value of the Bihle as the unparalleled 
religious guide-book and the inexhaustible fountain 
of religious inspiration gains wider recognition. 


Literature.— On the proof from Scripture : Harnack Doa. 
mengesch.z il 68-82 ; Th. Schermann, * Die Gesch. der dojrmat 
Florllegien vom v.-viii. Jahrh/ in TU, new ser. xiii. 1 1904 * 
F. Kropatschek, Das Schriftprincip in der luther. Kirche i* 
1905 ; C. Stange, Was ist Schriftgemdss ? 1904 ; H. H. Wendt 
System der christl. Lehre , 1907, pp. 25-58 ; P. Lobstein Etudes 
sur la doctrine ckrit. de Dieu, 1. 1907 ; W. Newton Clarke The 
Use of the Scriptures in Theology , 1905 ; E. Haupt, Die Bedeut 
derh. Schriftfiir den evangelischen Christen, 1891 ; J. H. Thaver* 
The Change of Attitude towards the Bible, 1891 ; Er. Stave 
Der JSinfluss der BibelhrLtik auf das christl. Glaubensleben 
1903 ; J. Wordsworth, The Devotional Study of Eoly Scrivt 
in reference to the Higher Crit. of the NT, 1902 ; M. Reischle 
Was kann und soil uns die Bibel sein ? Wartburg, 1904, p. 93 ff • 

V. Muhs, Die Kritik und die Stellung zur h . Schrift(l%5) • 

W. B. Carpenter (Bishop of Ripon), My Bible, 1884. Germ’ 
tr. by L. Pfeiffer, 1902. Of. art. Apologetics, vol. i. p. 621. 


IV. Biblical Studies.— -i. Methods.— Much 
against the original . intention of the Bible, the 
Church looked upon it as a hook for theologians, 
a hook which as the source of all dogmatic and 
theological knowledge called for thorough study. 
The Gnostics were the first to handle It in this 
scientific way, and the Alexandrians adopted the 
method. It is true that the Catechetical school 
was interested more in philosophy than in history 
Great as were the services which Origen rendered 
as a Biblical scholar, he was not a Biblical theo- 
logian, and in his school philosophy always main- 
tained the upper hand. Even his admirer and 
successor, the blind Didymus of Alexandria, whose 
interest in exegesis was greater than that of others, 
gave the chief place to dogmatics. In the strict 
sense of the term we hear of exegetical lectures 
only in the school of Antioch. Such lectures were 
delivered by Lucian, Diodorus, and Theodore, and 
later by Paul the Persian after the flight to Nisibis. 
Here among the Nestorians outside the Empire 
there was established a regular school for the 
scientific study of the Bible. Among the Greeks 
and Latins it was sometimes by means of com- 
mentary and sometimes^ by * answers to corre- 
spondents ’ ( Erotapolcriseis , Qucestiones ) that Bihle 
instruction was carried on. The services of 
the monasteries in this connexion were of more 
value to the ascetic view of the Bihle than to its 
scientific study (see VI. 3). At the same time, both 
in East and West, the monasteries were for long 
the only places where the study of the Bihle was 
fostered. In their libraries lay the old commen- 
taries of the Fathers. From them excerpts were 
taken for handier use (e.g. from Gregory the Great 
by Paterius, Odo of Clugny, etc.), ana these were 
made into new compilations. Pupils were taught 
the Bihle. It was all very elementary, hut it 
nevertheless supplied the means by which, to some 
degree, the continuity of scientific study was main- 
tained. The credit here is due to tne Rule of 
St. Basil and its renewal by Theodore of Studium, 
and in the West to Cassiodorus and the later 
Benedictines. The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 
required that in every cathedral-school at least one 
theologian should he appointed who would instruct 
priests and others in the Bible (in sacra pagina). 
In the Academy of Constantinople, founded by 
Bardas about 860, no theology of any kind was 
taught. Even in the oldest nigh schools of the 
West— the legal school of Bologna and the medical 
school at Salerno — it was the same. In the case 
of Paris the studies were entirely scholastic to 
start with, and not Biblical at all. The Bible first 
received recognition at the universities when the 
mendicant friars — the Franciscans first and then 
the Dominicans — joined their monastic schools to 
them. Even then the lectiones bibliem were de- 
livered in the monasteries before a mainly monastic 
audience— as a practical preparation for the cure 
of souls. It is true that a course of Bible instruc- 
tion was part of the ordinary curriculum. In Pans 
there was a fixed course for the scholars extending 
over four years. The bachelor had to lecture 
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cursorie on the Bible for two years. But in both 
cases the Bible was hurried over with all possible 
speed as a stepping-stone to the * sentences. * Roger 
Bacon ( Opus min. 328) complains of the excessive 
value laid upon the sentences of the Lombard 
which the influence of Alexander of Hales caused 
people to prefer to the Bible itself. 

Ail this was changed at the Beformation. Luther, 
himself a monk, attached . supreme importance 
to exegetical lectures, as did Melanchtnon and 
Calvin. In Zurich there was established the so- 
called ‘Prophecy/ i.e. the public discussion of 
Scripture among theological students in the form 
of debate. This was taken up by Pietism in 
its collegia biblica again after Protestant orthodoxy 
had almost fallen back into the old mistake of the 
scholastic method. What Spener established in 
Frankfor.t was more of the nature of a prayer- 
meeting. A. H. Francke and his friends in Leipzig 
desired real lectures in the form of Bible-exposition. 
Their success proved the need of them. Smce that 
time the study of the Bible has won a leading place 
within the Protestant teaching of all denomina- 
tions. It is a fixed feature of the work of the 
German universities, and specialization becomes 
commoner everv day. Even in the Roman Church 
more value is beginning to be laid upon it, as is 
shown by the Encvclica ‘ Providentissimus Deus ’ 
of Leo XIII. (18th Nov. 1893) and the formation ot 
a Bible Commission in 1901, as well as by a series 
of works which these called into being. Attempts 
are frequently made to show that the Roman 
Church nas always zealously furthered the study 
of the Bible, but the arguments which have been 
gathered (by Falk e.g.) only prove the opposite. 

Literature. — D enifle, Die Universitdten des Mittelalters, 
1886 ; G. Kaufmann, Gesck. der deutschen Universitdten, 1888- 
96 ; Hastings RashdaU,27ie Universities of Europe in theMiddle 
Ages, 1896 ; Saul, Das Bibelstudium im Predigerorden, 1902 ; 
Felder, Gesch. der wissenschaftl. Studien im Francisoanerorden , 
1904 ; F. Falk, Die Mainzer Hochschule 1U7 und ihr Lehrstuhl 
fur Bibelhunde, 1899, BibeUtudie n t Bibelhandschriften und 
Bibeldrucke in Mainz , 1901, and Die Bibel am Ausgange des 
Mittelalters , ih re Kenntniss und ihre Verbreitung , 1906; N. 
Peters, Papst Pius X. und das Bibelstudium, 1906 ; A. S. Peake, 
A Guide to Biblical Study , 1897 ; W. F. Adeney, How to read 
the Bible , 1896 ; M. L. G. Petrie, Clews to Holy Writ , 1892. 

2 . Textual criticism. — When we consider the 
Bible as the object of scientific study, one of the 
first things to demand our attention is the critical 
labour bestowed upon its text. The earliest 
Christians had no idea of anything of the kind. 
We learn this from the freedom of the citations 
from the OT which are contained in the NT. It 
must be admitted that the Jewish complaints 
about Christian interpolations in the LXX text 
were not without foundation (see, e.g . Ex 17 14 in 
Bam. 12 9 ; Justin’s citation of Ps 96 10 in Dial . 
72-73 ; Ps 37 14 and 50 9 in the Leipzig papyrus, 
edited by Heinrici, Beitr. iv. 1903). In the first 
two centuries nearly all the various readings of the 
NT came into existence, the majority of them by 
deliberate alteration of the text, many for the sake 
of style, and several in the interests of dogma 
(Jn T 8 , 1 Ti 3 18 , He 2 s etc.). The most noticeable 
instances of this are provided by the heads of 
schools and churches, like Marcion and Tatian. 
The beginning of theology in the Church, however, 
gave rise to a systematic criticism of the text, such 
as we find in Irenaeus’s fine treatment of the variant 
616 for 666 in Rev 13 18 (adv. Haer . v. 29, 30). W© 
know very little of the textual criticism by the 
Axtemonites in Rome. All the more brightly, 
however, shines the star of the master Origen, 
though his great work in the OT province, the 
Hexapla, where the original text and the various 
versions are set side by side with the avowed in- 
tention of purifying the LXX text, led, it must be 
owned, to greater confusion (E. Schwartz, ‘ Zur 
Geschichte der Hexapla/ in GGN, 1903, 693fi‘.). 
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There is no evidence of a similar work for the NT, 
or, indeed, of any recension of the text at all, 
but in the numerous commentaries there is rich 
material for it. Even Origen could not establish 
his work everywhere. Different places developed 
different texts spontaneously. When the ecclesi- 
astical authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact, revisions by the particular Churches came into 
existence in the various provinces. We know from 
Jerome {Prcef. in Paralip.) that in Egypt the re- 
cension in use was that of Hesyehius, in Syria 
that of Lucian, and in Palestine that of Pam- 
philus, the pupil of Origen, Lagarde, Bonsset, 
Rahlfs, and others have begun to detect traces 
of these recensions in the still existing MSS, 
which, however, mostly give a mixed text. 
Hesyehius is fond of choosing the shortest of com- 
peting readings, Lucian makes a broad text by com- 
paring and combining, and Pampbilus admires a 
good Greek style. Everywhere in these ancient 
exegetical works we find notes on textual criti- 
cism, drawn usually, either directly or indirectly, 
from Origen’s Hexapla in the OT and from 
various MSS in the NT. The deciding factor of 
criticism was sometimes dogma and sometimes the 
authority of individual scholars (cf. the scholion to 
Jn 7 s3 in A). Often readings were rejected as the 
falsifications of heretics, but often the heretics 
were right in their counter-complaint. For ex- 
amples of Trinitarian interpolation, see 1 Co 8® in 
the Cappadocian Fathers and 1 Jn 5 7 in the Latin 
Church. We possess a wonderful instance of the 
careful tradition of a text in the Peshitta, which 
is almost devoid of variant readings. In the case 
of the Copts the numerous scholia testify to con- 
tinual comparison with the Greek text on the one 
hand and with the Arabic on the other. In Con- 
stantinople the influence of Chrysostom established 
the later Antiochene text, without, however, ousting 
the others entirely. The Athos-Codex, discovered 
by von der Goltz, and the labours of an Arethas, 
show how much interest was taken in criticism at 
Constantinople even in the 10th century. The con- 
tinual revisions of the old versions, of which we 
have spoken above, are also evidence of textual 
criticism, whether they are concerned only with 
deciding between various translations or go hack 
to the original. In the West, Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and Theodulf and Alcuin in the 9th, did 
excellent work in the critical revision of the 
Vulgate ; but none of them gained a hold. Every 
province, every order, every monastery, had a 
tradition of its own, which was based in some 
cases upon the work of some great individual 
Greek or even Hebrew scholar. In the cor - 
rectoria biblica these traditions were laid down 
for guidance in the correcting of copies of the 
Bible. The Cistercians employed as their norm a 
copy by Abbot Stephen Harding ; the Franciscans 
adopted the corrections of William of Mara ; the 
Dominicans followed Hugo of St. Caro; the 
Augustinians had as their pattern a Windesheim 
Bible. The keen criticism of Roger Bacon proves 
that the success of the Paris text was due more to 
the renown of the studium generale than to its 
inherent excellence. 

Even the introduction of printing made no differ- 
ence at first. The oldest Latin prints are repro- 
ductions of a single MS. So far as the LXX is 
concerned, the Complutensian, the Aldine, and the 
Sixtine, with their reprints, represent three classes 
of texts. Erasmus formed the text of his NT out 
of very few and very late MSS. The next editors, 
especially Stephen and Beza, made use of others. 
Humanism did not rise beyond a dilettante textual 
criticism, and employed few materials. . Still, 
printing brought about that which up till now 
was impossible, viz. the supremacy of a single 
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text (apart from the small errors that are unavoid- 
able in a reprint). This was done for the Vulgate 
by the (Sixtine) Clementine text of (1590) 1592, 
which owed its origin to the carrying out of a 
decree of the Council of Trent. So far as the 
Greek text was concerned, the high esteem at- 
tached to the textus jam ab omnibus receptus was 
due to a bookseller’s advertisement, the text itself 
being Stephen’s text of 1550 in the Elzevir reprint 
of (1624) 1633, which was itself influenced by Beza’s 
editions. In the year 1707, John Mill shattered all 
faith in the infallibility of this text by the 30,000 
various readings which he found in about 80 MSS. 
The task of gathering together various readings, to 
which this Englishman devoted himself, was con- 
tinued by Johann Jakob Wetstein, a Swiss who 
had settled in Holland (1751-52) ; the Saxon Chr. 
Er. Matthaei, who collected and stole in Russia 
(1782-88, 1803-07);* the Viennese F. C. Alter 
(1786-87) ; the Dane Andr. Birch (1788) ; and the 
Catholic professor of theology at Bonn, J. M. A. 
Scholz (1823). The climax was reached in the 
editions of the Englishman S. Pr. Tregelles (1844, 
1857-72), and above all in the diligent and for- 
tunate work of G. Fr. Const. Tischendorf in 
Leipzig (1841, viii. crit. maj. 1869). Tischendorf 
used in his work 15 majuscule codices which he 
discovered, among them the Sinaitic (R) found in 
1844 and 1859. He made new editions of 21 MSS,t 
and collected testimonies from the Versions and 
the Fathers as no one before him had done. Since 
that time some extremely valuable finds have been 
made. Von Soden has made the attempt to work 
through all the minuscules catalogued by Gregory 
and Scrivener. An enormous amount or industry 
is employed upon the investigation of texts, especi- 
ally by German and English scholars. But this is 
not the last word in textual criticism. What is of 
the utmost importance is that the right method 
of passing judgment upon tradition should be 
followed. The Wurttemherg theologian Joh. Alb. 
Bengel (1734), with his method of distinguishing 
between different families of texts, here took the 
first step. His motive was love for God’s word, in 
which even the slightest particular was golden in 
value. The rationalist, Johann Salomon Semler of 
Halle, carried this on, and introduced to German 
science the labours of the Dutch Arminians and 
the French Catholic Oratorian Richard Simon. 
He was joined by Johann Jakob Griesbach of Jena 
(1774-77) and Hug of Freiburg (1808), the former a 
Protestant, the latter a Catholic, who laboured 
more fully the scheme of the text-recensions which 
sprang from the ancient Church— a course con- 
tinued in our own time most successfully by W. 
Bousset in his Textkrit . Studien zum NT (1894). 
While these all started from the textus receptus, 
improving, shortening, and transposing it, C. 
Lachmann, the Berlin philologist, took up Richard 
Bentley’s suggestion (1742), and established the 
principle that the start should be made, not from 
the late printed text, hut from the ancient 
MSS : it was possible to give the text of the 4th 
cent, with certainty instead of that of the 16th. 
Further progress is due to the two Cambridge 
friends, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 
whose great service was that they overcame the 
scruples of conservative English theology in 
spite of Dean Burgon’s violent attacks. Their 
carefully elaborated method was considered by 
many to represent all that was attainable. C. R. 
Gregory, O. von Gebhardt, and E. Nestle were con- 
tent to compare Tischendorf and WH. The great 
agreement of the newer text-critics from Lachmann 
to WH in their opposition to the textus receptus 
is shown very clearly by the editions of F. H. A. 

*0. von Gebhardt, Centralbl.f. JBibliothekswesen , xv., 1898. 

♦ O. R. Gregory, Prolegomena , 25 ff. 


Scrivener (1859, revised by E. Nestle, 1906), though 
that was far from the intention of the strongly 
conservative author. A new textus receptus, how- 
ever, was and must he an impossibility. With 
fine instinct Hort himself called special attention 
to a series of Western readings which he did not 
consider genuine, but which for the history of the 
text were well worthy of note. The more thorough 
investigation of the history of the oldest transla- 
tions, especially the Vet. Lat. and the Vet. Syr., 
with which latter Mrs. Lewis’s find at Sinai first 
made us acquainted, has led to more and more 
attention being attached to them. Now it is clear 
that not only all the important variants were in 
existence before the 4th cent., but also that it was 
just the so-called Western text that was most 
widely circulated in the 2nd century. In opposi- 
tion to WH, a great number of English scholars, 
in particular F. C. Burkitt and J. R. Harris, with 
the Germans F. Blass, E. Nestle, etc., give this 
text, which was current from Carthage to Edessa, 
the highest place, while others, like Jiilicher and 
Wellhausen, advocate an eclectic method. And, 
indeed, the history of the text can he of service 
now only in making clear the later developments 
of the text. In most cases, what it does is to bring 
us to a stop before the fact that two readings, 
equally witnessed and equally wide-spread, reach 
back to the earliest time. If we are not satisfied 
with a choice of two readings, or assume, like Blass, 
two editions by the Biblical author himself, then 
it is to exegetical considerations that we must look 
for finality. Thus, the method which B. Weiss has 
always advocated and practised has to be combined 
with the other one, based on the history of the text. 

In the matter of the OT, lower criticism was not 
so active. Here the tradition of the Synagogue 
was the guide. So early as the 2nd cent, this had 
fixed the consonantal text and its pronunciation 
(by oral traditions in the first instance) so firmly 
that it never altered. The so-called Massorah, 
which was committed to writing in the 8th to 10th 
cents, made an effort to attain an almost faultless 
multiplication and tradition of the text. Although 
the oldest Hebrew MSS do not go beyond the 9th 
cent. A.D., it is yet possible to maintain that we 
possess the text of tne 2nd cent., and that it is 
to hand in print (Soncino, 1488, Brescia, 1494 
[Gerson ] ; Complutensian Polyglot, 1514-17 ; Biblia 
Eabbinica Bombergiana , ii., ven. 1525-26). Even 
the collections oi numerous variants which B. 
Kennicott (1776-80) and de Rossi (1784-88) have 
brought together do not go beyond this Massoretic 
revision. On the other hand, the old translations, 
especially the LXX, the Samaritan text, and several 
papyri of recent discovery, show that there was 
a pre-Massoretic text. While editors down to 
Delitzsch-Baer and Ginsburg (1894) conceived their 
task to be the reproduction in the most exact form 
of the Massoretic text with all its delicacies of 
punctuation, the newest editions (Haupt, SB0T, 
1893 ff. ; Kittel, Bibl. Heb. t 1905-06) make it their 
aim, with the help of the versions and of conjec- 
ture, to reach an older text. How far that has been 
successful, and what value is to he attached to the 
LXX traditions, are still open questions. 

In the investigation of the ancient versions of 
the Bible, whose value for textual criticism is 
increasing from day to day, excellent work has 
been done, especially by English scholars. There 
are, e.g ., the new Oxford editions : the Vulgate by 
J. Wordsworth and H. J. White (1889 ff.), the 
Peshitta by G. H. Gwilliam (1901), the Northern 
Coptic (Bohairic) NT by G. Horner (1898 ff.)j 
while Cambridge provides us with the Septuagmt 
by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean (1906 ff.), the Old 
Syriac Gospels by F. C. Burkitt (1904), the PeshittS 
Psalter by W. E. Barnes (1904), etc. 
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The main point, however, is that the claim of 
the Biblical text-critic is now recognized on all 
hands, and that criticism has almost entirely freed 
itself from the dogmatic prejudices which so long 
met it with opposition. It carries on its work 
by a scientific method. Naturally in this par- 
ticular case, with the rich and complex nature 
of its materials, the method receives special 
application. It is to be regretted that this is 
often forgotten by philologists who labour upon 
the Bible. Yet the method remains entirely 
scientific, and in principle could be applied in any 
similar field of study. 

Literature,— Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, von Soden (see 
II. 3 ) ; Hammond, Textual Criticism , 1894 ; M. R. Vincent, 
A History of the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1899; Kenyon, 
Handb. of Text . Crit. of the NT, 1901 ; E. Riiegg, Die NTliche 
Textkritik seit Lachmann , 1892; B. Weiss, Textkritik der 
Apocalypse, 1891, Kath. Briefe, 1892, Paul. Briefe, 1896, and 
JEvangelten, 1899; H. Strack, art. ‘ Massorah ’ in PRE$ xii. 
893 ; Chr. D. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-critical ed. 
of the Heh. Bible, 1897 ; R. Kittel, fiber die Notwendigkeit und 
Moglichkeit einer neuen Amgabe der hebr . Bibel , 1901 ; Paul 
dp Lagarde, Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griech. 
Ubersetzung des AT, 1886; H. B. Swete, The OT in Gr., 
1887 ff., and Introd?, 1902 ; A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
1904, 1907 ; W. Bousset, Textkritische Studien zum NT, 1894 ; 
E- von der Golfcz, ‘ Eine textkritische Arbeit des 10. bezvv. 6. 
Jahrh./ TV, new ser. ii. 4, 1899; S. Berger, Hist, de la 
Vulgate, 1893; P. Denifle, ‘Die Handschriften der Bibel* 
korrektorien des 13 Jahrh. Arch. f. Litt. u. Kirchengesch. des 
Mittelalters, iv., 1888. 

3 . Higher criticism. — Along with the criticism 
of the text, and often hand in hand with it, there 
has always gone the literary and material criticism. 
It is not a modern discovery; only the methods 
have changed here also. The relation between 
the higher and what is called the lower criticism 
is characteristic of the different periods. The 
awakening scientific consciousness attaches chief 
importance to the criticism of the text, while 
higher criticism comes afterwards. So long as 
science is bound by tradition and the dogma of 
the Church, it confines itself as much as possible 
to the former, and even tries to find in it the 
solution of higher literary problems. Modern 
instances may be cited in A. Klostermann, Ed. 
Konig, and Fr. Blass. As soon, however, as it 
becomes free, it lays the stress upon the latter, 
without, however, neglecting those questions which 
arise in connexion with the text. 

Literary criticism finds its starting-point in the 
formation of the Canon itself. If the pre-condition 
of any book’s canonicity is its prophetic or 
apostolic origin, then the book itself and the 
tradition concerning it must be examined to dis- 
cover whether such origin can be claimed for it 
or not. The Muratorian Fragment, e.g., denies 
canonicity to the Shepherd of Hernias, because it 
is neither of prophetic nor of apostolic origin. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which Roman tradition 
rejected as anonymous, must come from Barnabas 
(Africa) or Paul himself (Alexandria) to secure 
recognition. This was the motive which prompted 
the gathering of literary information regarding the 
individual books of the Bible, such as Eusebius of 
Caesarea in particular collected with great dili- 
gence. In some cases this information found its 
way into the Bible MSS in the shape of prologues, 
titles, and subscriptions, and in a certain measure 
it kept alive all through the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the origin of the books of the Bible. 
Its collection into the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
of Siena (+ 1599) was done in this mediaeval spirit. 
It was with the same material that the Protestant 
theology of the I 6 th and 17th centuries worked, and 
even modern critical investigators cannot dispense 
with tradition, however much they may subject it 
to examination. 

The criticism of the ancient Church proceeded 
in the first place not upon literary and historical, 
hut upon dogmatic considerations. It was from 


dogmatic motives that in Asia Minor the so-called 
‘ Alogi 5 rejected all Johannine writings, that the 
Roman presbyter Gams declared the Apocalypse 
to have come from the hand of Cerinthus, and 
that Dionysius of Alexandria reached the fine 
conclusion — adopted among the very latest scholars 
-—that there were two Johns working in Ephesus 
simultaneously. We have the clearest evidence 
of this in the casting aside of everything which 
came from the Twelve Apostles by Mareion, who 
combined with this the hypothesis of an inter- 
polation of the Gospel (Luke) and the Epistles of 
Paul. The repudiation of the OT also by Mareion 
and many Gnostics has a dogmatic basis in the 
dualism between the creating and the redeeming 
God, this being the shape which the Pauline 
antithesis — law and grace — took among pagan 
Christians. Along with this we find all manner 
of stages, from partial to complete recognition of 
the OT, often with very fine (differentiation of the 
contents according to their significance and value 
(Ptolemaeus, Ep. to Flora ; Hamack, SB A W , 1902). 

Criticism, however, became more minute. Just 
as Mareion in his antitheses called attention to a 
great number of contradictions between the OT 
and the NT (e.g. Is 45 7 , Lk 6 ** ; Ex 3 21 , Lk 10 4 ; 
2 K 2 m , Lk 18* 6 **), so inconsistencies in the NT 
itself soon came to he observed. The Muratorian 
Canon and the Monarchian Prologues deal with 
the differences which mark the beginning and the 
end of the Gospels. The disparity between the 
two genealogies forms the subject-matter of a 
correspondence between Julius Africamis and 
Aristides (Euseb. HE i. 72 if., cf. F. Spifcta, 1877). 
Eusebius deals with the various accounts of the 
appearances of the risen Lord. It was the 
opponents of Christianity who called attention to 
these difficulties. The Jews questioned the Chris- 
tian proof from prophecy and the credibility of the 
Gospel tradition. There were also heathen philo- 
sophers like Celsus, and very notably Porphyry, 
who declared the OT to be incredible md full of 
myths, and pointed out inconsistencies in the 
Gospels themselves. It is against Porphyry or 
Hierocles that the Apokritikos of Macarius Magnes 
is directed. Ecclesiastical theologians, who were 
as little capable of a real literary and historical 
survey as their opponents, were driven in this 
combat to a method of harmonizing, which at all 
costs had to explain away those inconsistencies; 
and they prided themselves that they successfully 
accomplished this task, by means of a mental in- 
genuity that was often surprising. One has the 
impression, it is true, that they did not feel any great 
certainty themselves, for instead of one explana- 
tion they often offer a choice, or they smother the 
question at issue by abusing the malevolence of 
unbelief and doubt. This was the course taken 
by Augustine himself, whose de Consensu Evan- 
gelist arum is probably the best work which the 
ancient Church produced in this field (see iii. 40- 
50: the harmonizing of Jn 19 14 , ‘the sixth hour/ 
and Mk 15 25 , ‘the third hour’). But Christian 
readers also observed difficulties — often very subtle 
one8 — in reading their Bibles, and they demanded 
the explanation of them from their spiritual 
advisers. This is shown very clearly by Jerome’s 
correspondence with his lady friend in Rome, and 
later by Alcuin’s interchange of letters. In this 
way there arose the rich literature of Biblical 
Erotapokriseis, or Quaestiones. So long as these 
critical questions were put in the faith that the 
inspired Scriptures were infallible and free from 
inconsistency, and in the blind trust that the 
theologians of the Church were able to solve every 
problem of the kind that could arise, they were 
welcomed as a means of exercising ana displaying 
the mental acumen of ecclesiastical theologians* 
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But whenever these inconsistencies were seriously 
entertained they were at once condemned as 
heresy. The Manichaeans, who continued the 
critical tradition of the Marcionites, gave the 
Church most trouble in this matter, and they were 
followed by Paulicians, Albigenses, and all the 
tendencies which were gathered together under 
the name of Catharists. Even within the Church 
itself rationalistic views were to be found. In the 
9th cent. Abbot Hucbert of St. Maurice made fun 
of our Lord’s saying in Mt ll 29 — a piece of un- 
paralleled levity. In 1376 the Parisian students 
declared that the Gospel, like other books, con- 
tained what was fabulous and false, but their 
thesis was immediately condemned by the bishop. 
Such' frivolous criticism as this could not possess 
any lasting effect. 

The Humanists introduced a new feature into 
criticism. They were no longer content only to 
hand down Patristic references, but they also — 
especially Laurentius Valla and Desiderius Erasmus 
{Armotationes and Paraphrases) — attached real 
importance to them. It is this that enables us 
to understand Carlstadt’s criticism of the Canon 
(1520; K. A. Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons , 
1847, p. 291 ff.) and the later treatment of the ques- 
tion by the Lutheran dogmatists from Chemnitz 
to Gerhard. Their distinction between canonical 
and deutero-canonical books corresponds generally 
to Eusebius’s homologumena and antileg omena. 
Quite different was Luther’s position (see III. 3). 
In his case literary and historical considerations 
were entirely secondary. It was his personal faith 
that was the decisive element. The books which 
did not bear clear testimony to Christ he con- 
sidered non-apostolic. His principle was a purely 
religious, we may say dogmatic, valuation without 
any literary or historical considerations. Even in 
the same book one verse might be apostolic in this 
sense and another not. According to this view, 
the old idea of the Canon as representing the 
united authority of the Apostles was lost sight of. 
It was the last step in what may be called the 
dissolution of the Canon. Luther himself, however, 
did not admit this result, but identified the prin- 
ciple upon which he proceeded with the literary 
method of the Fathers and the Humanists. His 
own opinion was that Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse should be excluded from the NT. 
There he drew a clear line. But he was far too 
conservative and cautious to wish to press such a 
personal judgment upon others. He felt that he 
possessed the power and the right to make an 
alteration upon the Canon, but he left it as it was. 
Gradually the line which he drew disappeared, 
and the consciousness of any difference of value 
within the Canon faded away. Later dogmatists 
were unaware of it. Only the order which Luther’s 
Bible follows bears witness, in its variation from 
tradition, to the critical experiment of the re- 
former. 

The new period of Biblical criticism began about 
the middle of the 18th cent., at the time of 
‘Enlightenment.’ The way was prepared for it 
on the one hand by the pains which Catholics 
expended to destroy faith in the infallibility of 
the Bible, the Protestants’ paper Pope, and on the 
other hand by the strictly scientific method of 
investigation which was adopted by the Arminians. 
The new feature was that it was no longer the 
traditions about the separate books that were 
made to speak, but the books themselves. Kichard 
Simon attacked the trustworthiness of the Bible 
text; Astruc, Louis xiv.’s physician, by his dis- 
covery of the two strata distinguished by separ- 
ate Divine names in the Pentateuch, assailed the 
ordinary view of the origin of the books of the 
Bible. The hypothesis of the two sources was 


taken over later by the Protestants, and further 
developed and extended. Hgen and Hupfeld (1853) 
discovered the 2nd Elohist. Deuteronomy was dis- 
entangled, and finally J E P and Dt were found 
to have undergone a series of redactions. In 
spite of its great significance for the understanding 
of Israel’s religious development, the dispute as to 
the age of these sources between the school of 
Ewald and that of Reuss, Graf, and Wellhausen, 
in which the latter emerged victorious, is quite 
a secondary matter compared with the fact 
that the gradual growth of the Pentateuch from 
different sources and strata ranging over centuries 
is acknowledged generally. Even such conserva- 
tive theologians in Germany as the late Franz 
Delitzsch, Ed. Konig, and H. Strack no longer 
refuse to admit this fact. In Scotland, Robertson 
Smith was the pioneer. So much progress has 
now been made that not only does Haupt’s 
‘Rainbow Bible’ (1893ff.) bring the various sources 
before the eyes of all who are versed in Hebrew, 
but learned and popular new translations like 
those of Kautzsch (1894), Kuenen, Hooykaas, 
Kosters, and Oort (1897 ff.) exhibit them also to 
the laity. Upholders of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch are almost entirely dumb, while 
books like Schlatter’s EMeitung in die Bibel 
(Calw, 1889, 3rd ed. 1901), which come from and 
are intended for evangelical circles, set forth the 
principles of this criticism as the result of the 
latest investigation. 

Naturally this did not stop at the Pentateuch. 
The method spread automatically to the other 
historical books of the OT. Those same sources 
of which we have spoken include Joshua also, 
while in the case of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
the conditions are largely similar. The prophetical 
books, especially Isaiah, but also some of the 
Minor Prophets, bear evidence that they are not 
unities ; so, too, the poetical books. Job, Ecclesi- 
astes (Siegfried), Proverbs. The * Psalms of 
David’ themselves confess that they do not all 
come from his pen, and the fact was always 
recognized. Theodore of Mopsuestia in his day 
connected some of them with princes of the 
Maccabsean dynasty. The systematic investiga- 
tion of different collections, strata, and dates led 
to the conclusion that there was as little of David 
in the Psalms as there was of Moses in the 
Pentateuch. The results of OT criticism are in 
matters of detail quite fluctuating. The revision 
of ideas about the development of Israel’s religion, 
which we owe to the comparative history of 
religion, will lead to many modifications (Br. 
Baentsch, Altoriental . u. israelit. Monotheismus , 
1906). But the necessity for criticism and the 
method which is to be followed are established 
(E. Kautzsch, Abriss der Gesch . des AT Schrif turns 
[a supplement to his translation], 1894). 

In the field of the NT, which has been separating 
itself from the OT more and more for a century, 
the topic which has received most investigation 
since 1750 has been the Synoptic problem. So far 
as any literary relationship between the Gospels 
was thought of in former times, the view most 
widely taken was that of St. Augustine, that the 
order observed in the Canon was also the historical 
order. With astonishing rapidity, however, various 
possibilities were now put to the test : (1) the use 
of the oldest Gospel by more recent ones, (2) a 
common source, and (3) independent use of oral 
tradition. Gradually a combination of these 
various hypotheses emerged as the only possible 
solution, viz. the use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke, with the addition of a common source, and 
much drawn from oral tradition. In matters 01 
detail this leaves room for any number of sug- 
gestions, and science can hardly come to any 
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definite conclusion, because no explanation can 
be found to clear up the whole question. But the 
principle has been found, and will never again be 
lost sight of. In regard to the rest of the NT 
books, it was questions of genuineness that 
exercised critics until the middle of the 19th 
century. What had to be proved, in the first place, 
was the claim of the various books to canonicity, 
i.e. their genuineness, integrity, and trustworthi- 
ness. Rationalistic critics confined their attention 
to single and often very external points. Schleier- 
macher and his school made a real advance in the 
literary method. But it was Baur that first 
achieved a general conception of the significance 
of each book from a consideration of the place 
which it filled in the general development of 
primitive Christianity. Subsequent examination 
proved Baur’s conception to be false, resting, as 
it did, upon Hegers philosophical scheme of the 
movement of ideas through tnesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis* The conception of the separate books 
as having been written with the express intention 
of making them effective factors m the contest 
between the Church parties is now given up. 
What is left, however, is the necessity for dealing 
with each individual book as a whole, and finding 
out the part which it played in a great develop- 
ment. The method which was followed by Baur 
(and still by Boltzmann), of starting from the 
criticism of the Canon, has yielded more and more 
to the literary method (Reuss, Jiilicher, Kruger, 
von Soden). The great advance from the scientific 
point of view consists in the fact that Biblical 
criticism has attained the greatest possible freedom 
from all dogmatic prepossessions. Externally this 
is shown in the fact that the question of genuine- 
ness is now discussed quite calmly, conservative 
theologians occasionally denying it, while critical 
theologians often maintain it or pronounce a non 
liguet. Recent criticism also speaks freely of 
different sources, and propounds theories of inter- 
polation or some similar literary attempt at 
solution. Baur held only the four chief Pauline 
epistles to be genuine, but now the majority of 
them (eight to ten) are recognized. It has to be 
admitted that the integrity of 2 Cor. is still keenly 
disputed. The radical criticism of the Dutch 
school, which repudiates all the apostolic epistles, 
finds as little support as that of the few who desire 
at any price to maintain the genuineness of all. 
The Acts of the Apostles is everywhere handled 
upon the theory of different sources, though the 
methods differ much in detail. How much vigour 
used to be spent on the discussion of the genuine- 
ness, the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the Revelation pro et contra! At the present 
time we have an increasing number of attempts to 
show that neither is a unity. Undoubtedly this 
search for rents or joinings, these outvying 
theories of sources and interpolations, may become 
to some extent unnatural. But in the meantime 
they form the most valuable instrument we have 
— an instrument which is not yet by any means 
worn out. 

Literature. — The Ancient Church : K» J. Neumann, Hip- 
polytus von Mom , 1902, p. 144 fL 

The Middle Ages: H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufklarung 
im Mittelalter, 1875-77. 

Recent times : T, K. Cheyne, The Founders ofOT Criticism, 
1893; W. Robertson Smith, see Lx; H. Holzinger, Einleit. 
in den Hexateuch, 1893 ; C. A. Briggs, The Higher Grit, of the 
Hexateuch, 1893 (3rd ed. 1897); Baron Fr. von Hugel (Oath.), 
The Hist. Method and the Documents of the Hexateuch, 1898; 
J. Orr, The Problem o/ the OT, 1907 ; W. G. Jordan, Bibl. 
Criticism and Modem Thought, 1909 ; H. S. Nash, The Hist, of 
the Higher Grit, of the NT, New York, 1900; L. Pullan, NT 
Criticism, 1907; H* Holtzmann, Lehrb. der Einleit. in das 
NT », 1897 : A. Jiilicher, An Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Lond. 
1904; B. Weiss, Manual of Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 
1887-88 ; Th. Zahn, Introd. to NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 1909. 

4. Exegesis. — All criticism, higher and lower, 
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is ultimately only a means to the correct under- 
standing of the text. It is a serious mistake to 
suppose, as has sometimes been done, that criti- 
cism is an end in itself. Literary criticism is a 
part, a very important part, of exegesis as it is 
now understood, just as allegory was its most 
important feature in former times. 

We have already learned that the Christian 
Church found elaborate exegetical methods to 
hand, and have seen how she provided these with 
new aims. The allegorical method, which the 
Stoics developed and the Jews of Alexandria 
applied to the OT, discovered a hidden and pro- 
found meaning, such as was alone worthy of the 
old conception of God and His Spirit, and this 
meaning, often with the utmost disregard for the 
plain sense of the words, it tried to establish by all 
kinds of artifices. In contra-distinction to philo- 
sophical specnlations which disregarded history, 
Christianity was by its whole nature bound up in 
history. The notion of prophecy and fulfilment 
took the place of the Platonic nommnon and 
2)hainomenon. Thus it comes about that the 
history of Christian exegesis is a continual conflict 
between a historical interpretation and the old 
allegorical method. The Gnostics, who were the 
first real exegetes and wrote commentaries to the 
OT and the NT, fell under the influence of this 
latter method in its most marked form. The 
Gospel dealt not with the earthly life of Jesus, hut 
with events in the supramundane world. Heracleon 
understood the saying that Jesus went down to 
Capernaum ( Jn 2 1 *) as referring to the descent of 
the se on Christus from the region of light into this 
material world. Among the twelve apostles the 
traitor Jndas was the lowest of the twelve seons, 
and his fall brought the world of sense into being. 
At the same time, the Apologists adopted a method 
of interpretation which reminds us of the exegesis 
of Palestinian Rabbinism and early Christianity, 
mainly in the form of fulfilment of prophecy. It 
was reserved for the theologians of Alexandria to 
remove this contradiction by maintaining th© 
rightfulness of both methods, considering them, 
however, to represent two separate stages. In 
especial there was Origen’s brilliant formula that, 
as man contains body, soul, and spirit, so exegesis 
shows the strictly verbal, the moral, and the 
mystical senses, challenging, supplementing, and 
qualifying one another. This theory of the 
greatest thinker and Biblical scholar in the ancient 
Church continued to dominate exegesis. He him- 
self, however, did not always jput it into practice, 
and there were very few of his followers who had 
the capacity to do so. The majority of them made 
his allegorical method a means of coaxing from the 
text tilings which it did not contain at all. The 
interpretation of the parables provides an instance. 
No regard was had for the simple hortatory lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The parable 
was the representation of Christ’s own work of 
salvation from the Fall to the Judgment-Day. 
There were some who went further in this direction 
than others. Origen’s school contained a Pam- 
philus and a Eusebius as well as the great Cappa- 
docians. The Alexandrians were the keenest 
allegorizers. At the same time they were spiritu- 
alists in regard to the eschatology of the ancient 
Church, -while a section of Christian theologians 
(Nepos, Methodius) accepted it literally. More 
important was the exegesis of Lucian’s school. 
These Antiochenes wrote Greek, but there was 
evidently a Semitic element in them. They 
understood Syriac and Hebrew and had sympathy 
with Rabbinical exegesis. Thus in the case of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and his greater pupil Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, exegesis is much less allegorical 
than typological (though the two are always inter- 
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woven), and occasionally it becomes almost wholly 
historical in method. 

As this Antiochene school acquired much 
influence in the Greek Church through the great 
preacher Chrysostom, whose expositions were 
quite unfettered by school tradition, so through 
Theodore, the interpreter /car’ i£ox tjv, it assumed 
quite supreme influence among the Syrian 
Nestorians. We are astonished to find among 
these in the late Middle Ages excellent commen- 
tators like Isodad and others, while the Monophy- 
sites followed the Alexandrian traditions. Bar- 
Hebrseus, in exegesis as in politics, approximates to 
both. The school of Antioch gained influence also 
in the West. The much used Instituta regularia 
divinae legis of Junilius are reproductions of the 
lectures of Paul of Nisibis.* Ambrose was a 
faithful follower of Origen ; and Augustine, in spite 
of his more practical Latin nature, which made him 
akin to the Syrians, resembled him greatly. He 
has laid down the principles which he followed, in 
de Doctrina Christiana . Tychonius and Eucherius 
wrote text-books on the allegorical method. But 
it was Jerome who, under the direct influence of 
Rabbinical exegesis and a verbal understanding of 
the original, brought about the change from the 
method of Origen and the Cappadocians to an 
exegesis that fixed the verbal or grammatical 
sense and made interpretation historical. In 

ractice, it must be admitted, he himself fell short ; 

ut the effect of Ms influence is to be seen in the 
fact that the West has never quite ceased to be 
alive to the significance of a verbal and historical 
exegesis. In general, in the Middle Ages there 
was a much more active exegetical movement 
among the Latins than among the Greeks. In the 
6th cent, there began the period of catenae , that 
is to say, exegetical compilations from various 
authors. At first the authors were named ; then 
the names were omitted ; the excerpts were 
connected by some suitable phrases, and then the 
Byzantine compiler placed nis name before the 
result. It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, that since the time of Justinian hardly a 
new exegetical thought has found expression — at 
least in the way of sound interpretation. The 
same conditions prevailed in the West until the 
12th century, The^ Carlo vingian commentators 
give nothing of their own, and make a formal 
excuse when, once in a way, they venture to add 
something to the authority of the Fathers. These 
commentaries, destitute of any spark of individ- 
uality, differ from one another only in the way in 
which they combine Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Pelagius, etc. Ultimately, however, the specula- 
tions of scholasticism infused new life even into 
exegesis. The Patristic exegesis was displaced by 
a dialectic method. The theory of the fourfold 
sense of scripture became developed ; 

‘litera gesta docet ; quid credas allegoria ; 
moralis quid ag-as ; quo fcendas anagogia ; 

and it was carried into practice with almost painful 
consequences. F or example, Lk 2 21 means ( 1 ) verb- 
ally, that Jesus was circumcised on the 8th day 
(the best time for the operation), (2) allegorically, 
the eight parts of Holy Scripture, (3) morally, the 
eight stages of repentance, (4) analogically, the 
octave of the Resurrection, the eight ages of 
the world, the eight blessings of future salvation 
{Lea. aur. 13). TMs method, like that of the 
Rabbis, thinks nothing of placing the most varied 
and often contradictory interpretations side by side. 
They are gathered in from all quarters, and the 
more the hotter, provided only that by a good 
partitio the appearance of some system is main- 
tained. At the same time there is preserved a 

* Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als 
Exegeten , 1880 


certain philological element fostered by Jerome’s 
works, especially his Interpretatio nominum Hebraic - 
orum , and Isidore’s Etymologica , though now and 
again by an independent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. As a great many of the monasteries taught 
Greek, so we find an occasional Hebrew scholar 
controversies with the Jews making a knowledge 
of Hebrew necessary (Sam. Berger, Quarn notitiam 
linguae Hebraicae habuerint Christiani medii cevi 
temporibus in Gallia , 1893). Roger Bacon (fc. 
1292) was an excellent philologist. He found fault 
with the scholastic exegesis of his time, because 
it confined itself to divisiones per membra varia 
after the manner of artists, forced concordances 
after the manner of jurists, and rhythmic conson- 
ances after the manner of the grammarians ( Opus 
min . 323). It resulted probably from the contro- 
versy with the Rabbinical exegesis that Nicolaus 
of Lyra (+ 1340), the Minorite, first set up the prin- 
ciple of literalism in complete clearness, though, 
indeed, his acceptance of a duplex sensus literalis 
became a side-door to allegorical interpretation. 
Knowledge of the Rabbinical exposition increased 
through Jewish converts like Paul of Burgos, and 
therewith also the doubt as to the sole accuracy 
of the Patristic exegesis. 

Here, now, we meet with the Reformation 
exegesis, whose principle was that the literal 
sense was the only right one. The new religious 
principle of confidence in the revealed God over- 
came the N eo- Platonic delight in mystery. The new 
interest which Humanism awakened in the original 
languages also helped (Reuchlin, Erasmus). Its 
effect is seen in Melanchthon and Calvin more 
than in Luther, to whom the religious motive was 
always the deciding one. It has to be said that 
exegesis did not by any means free itself at once 
from the custom oi centuries. The example of the 
Fathers produced an after-effect, and all the more 
so since exegesis continued to be preponderating^ 
interested in dogma or edification. However 
diligently exegetes laboured, systematic interests 
held the first place in the orthodox period, and the 
exposition of Pietism aimed always at practical 
edification. Rationalism, which read the Bible no 
longer as God’s word, but as the product of human 
composition, arrived, in theory at least, at a 
purely historical exegesis, whose aim was to 
establish clearly what the author really meant by 
his words. In the working out of this, however, 
it came to grief, and indeed fell into the mistake of 
modernizing. It could not think of the Biblical 
authors as less enlightened than it prided itself on 
being. It was only last century that historical 
exegesis came to be practised ; and at the close of 
the century it was practised to excess in the effort 
to exhibit the views of the Biblical writers with 
archaic realism, and to render as clear as possible 
the difference between the ideas of then and now. 
Exegesis received a tremendous impulse. Every- 
where great enterprises were called into life, 
chiefly by the collaboration of several exegetes. 

Exegesis still exhibits the greatest possible 
differences in dealing with the text, but the 
principle that the meaning is to be reached by 
means of a grammatico-historical exegesis is being 
more firmly established. It cannot fail to become 
more widely recognized, moreover, that such an 
exegesis needs no supplementing to become 
theological. To explain the Bible historically 
means to grasp and expound it in its spirit, and 
the spirit of the Bible is religious. It is matter of 
rejoicing that this idea is gaining ground among 
exegetes, and we may rejoice too in the fact that 
more attention is given now than formerly to 
form, and that, following Herder’s successful start, 
sesthetic questions receive consideration. At the 
same time the beauty of the Bible will never 
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reveal its chief aspect. Theological exegesis has 
rather to learn from the general investigation of 
the history of religions. When the old conception 
of inspiration is given up, it follows that in the 
domain of exegesis the isolating of the Bible in 
regard to language and subject-matter must cease. 
As the OT cannot be understood without the study 
of Babylonian texts, so in the NT regard must be 
had not only to the OT, but also to profane sources. 
Religious ideas are to be followed up in their general 
development in the history of humanity and not 
only of Israel. What we find peculiar to the 
Bible has to be observed as carefully as what it 
possesses in common with other sources. Exegesis 
is not to be dissolved into isolated studies in 
religious history ; it must make its aim the under- 
standing of the religious personalities which speak 
to us in these writings as bearers of Divine revela- 
tion. 

It would take us too far to add to this sketch of 
exegesis a detailed survey of individual exegetes 
and their services. Much of the Patristic work is 
lost. A beginning has just been made in the task 
of recovering these older works from excerpts 
made by succeeding ages [e.g. Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, H. Lietzmann, 1904 ; Petrus of Laodicea, 
G. Heinrici, 1908; Titus of Bostra, J. Sicken- 
berger, 1901, cf. C. H. Turner in HDB, ext. vol. 
484 ff.) in connexion with the investigation of 
mediaeval compilations (Heinrici, art. ‘ Catenen * in 
PEE 3 , iii. 754 ff ; H. Lietzmann, Catener l 1897; 
Karo-Lietzmann, Catenarum Grate, Catalog us, 
1902 ; M. Faulhaber, Die Prophetenkatenen, 1899 ; 
J. Sickenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketas 
von Herakleia,’ TU, new ser., vii. 4, 1902 ; A. E. 
Schonbach, Uber einige Evangelienkommentare des 
Mittelalters , 1903 [S)VAW, cxlvi.]; Ed. Riggen- 
bach, * Die altesten latein. Kommentare zum 
Hebr&erbrief, 5 in Zahn’s Forschungen , viii. 1, 1907 ; 
J.Haussleiter, Victorinvon Pettau, 1900 ; A. Souter, 

‘ The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epp. of Paul,’ 
1907 [Proceedings of the Brit, Acad . u.] ; H. L. 
Ramsay, ‘Le Commentaire de l’apocalvpse par 
Beatus de Liebana,’ in EH LB, 1902). Notwith- 
standing all investigation, the greatest part will re- 
main lost. On the Glossa ordinaria of Walafrid 
Strabo, the authoritative text-book of mediaeval 
exegesis, and the commentaries of Nicolaus of 
Lyra, which were often printed together with the 
Glossa , see Ed. Reuss and R. Schmid in PEE 8 xx, 
790, xii. 28. A bibliography of modem exegetical 
literature would need a volume to itself. 

In place of the old collections of Critici sacri (1660) 
and the Synopses of M. Polus (1669) and Starke 
(1733 ff.), we have in Germany, for the OT, specially 
the Biblical commentary of Keil and Delitzsch 
(1861 ff.) and the short commentary of Straek and 
Zockler (1884 ff.), both conservative. From the 
critical standpoint we have Hitzig’s short text-book 
(Knobel, Dillmann, etc., 1841 ff), now superseded 
by the commentaries of Nowack (1892 ff.) and of 
Marti ( 1897 ff. ). For the NT we have Meyer’s critical 
and exegetical commentary (1832), still a standard 
work in its new editions (by B. Weiss, Wendt, 
Heinrici, and others), and de W ette’s short exegetical 
handbook (1836 ff), superseded by Holtzmann’s 
short commentary (1889), which has itself been 
supplemented by Lietzmann’s essentially philo- 
logical text-book (1906). A more conservative 
commentary began to be published by Zahn in 
1903 ff* Of a more practical nature are the Bible- 
works of Josias Bunsen (1858 ff) and J. P. Lange 
(1857ff); recently J. Weiss (1906). England has 
the Speaker's Commentary (1871 ff), the Pulpit 
Commentary, by Dean Spence and J. S. Exell 
(1880 ff), the International Critical Commentary , 
edited by Driver, Plummer, Briggs (1895 ff.), and 
Robertson Nicoil’s Expositor's Bible (1895 ff.). 


France has the fine unified work of Ed. Reuss, 
La Bible (1874-81). Catholicism has to add to the 
Cursus Scripturae Sanctae , by the Jesuits Comely, 
Knabenbauer, and Hummefauer (1880 ff), some- 
thing a little more modern in the Manuel Biblique 
by Vigouroux (1881 ff.). 

Literature.— E d. Reuss, Gesch. der h, Schriften des NT®, 
1887, pp. 674-679 ; L. Diestel, Gesch. des AT in der christl. 
Kirche , 1869; H. Holtemann, ‘Das Problem der Gesch. der 
Auslegung’ ( Hcidelberger Festschrift, 1886): G. Heinrici, art. 

4 Hermeneutik,’ in PRE% vii. 718-750; F. W. Farrar, Mist, 
of Interpretation ( BL , 1885), 1886; G. H, Gilbert, Interpreter 
tion of the Bible , 1908 ; H. Dechent, Herder und die aesthet . 
Betrachtung der h. Schrift, 1904 ; Eb. Schrader, Die Keilin- 
schriften und das AT, 3rd ed. by H. Zimmern and H. 
Winckler, 1903; A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte dies alien 
Orients'*, 1906, Babylonisches im NT, 1905; H. Gunkel, 
Zum religionsgeschichtl. Verstdndnis des NT, 1903; E. von 
Dobschhtz, Der gegenweirtige Stand der NT Bxegem, 1906; 
J. Weiss, Die Aufgaben der NT Wissenschaft, 1908. 

5 . Biblical sciences.— Exegesis presupposes the 
subsidiary sciences of philology and archaeology, 
and includes the general, historical, and systematic 
study of the Bible’s contents. In this sense the 
Biblical sciences have always existed, although the 
strictly scientific method is a modern achievement. 

It is easy to undervalue the scientific labours 
of the early Church upon the Bible. It is true 
that these were often of an elementary character, 
and not devoid of the element of fancy. We 
possess an instance of this in the explanation of 
Biblical names in the OS (ed. Lagarde, 1870, 3 1887), 
which, though ultimately traceable to Philo, is 
probably rightly considered the work of Origen. 
It is preserved only in Gr. excerpts, and in the 
Lat. revision by J erome. Eusebius’s Biblical topo- 

E aphy, also translated by Jerome, is of the same 
na [Eusebius' Works , vol. iii., by Klosfcermann, 
1904). Here, alongside of monstrosities like the 
Hebrew derivation of Latin proper names (Pi]atus= 
tfzb ns), we find excellent geographical notes. All 
through the Middle Ages these explanations of 
names were considered such valuable aids to alle- 
gorizing, that the two translations by Jerome were 
usually hound up with the Bible. Many of the 
homilies presuppose the use of alphabetically 
arranged collections of texts such as we find in 
concordances. The concordance which was organ- 
ized in the 13th cent. (c. 1243) by Paris theologians 
under the lead of Hugo of St. Caro, and after- 
wards revised and improved by Franc. Luca, Huh. 
Phalesius, Balth. Tournaire, Dutripon, etc., was 
certainly not the first attempt of the kind. Frag- 
ments of even a Coptic work of this kind are 
preserved (Pleyte and Boeser, Manuscrits Copies du 
Mus6e . . . d Leyde, 1897 ; O. von Lemm, Kopt. 
Misc. Iii. 4-7). 

Aids of a mnemonic kind to the understanding 
of the Bible were sought with special diligence. 
This purpose was served by the Synopsis Script . 
Sacrae , which may perhaps have come from Chry- 
sostom himself, and by many of the capitulationes . 
The Hypomnesticon of the so-called Josephus 
Christianus contains all that was considered worthy 
of remark [PG cvi.). The most curious work of 
this kind is the Caena Cypriani , probably a Gallic 
product of the 5th cent., revised by Rabanus 
Maurus about 840 (ed. Harnack, TU, new ser., 
iv. 3, 1899). The Middle Ages made both Gr. and 
Lat. versus memoriales, in which the contents of 
the different books and various Biblical questions 
were contained. In the 15th cent* what was called 
the Ars Memorandi appeared in the form of a 
block-print. This whole material requires to be 
thoroughly collected and investigated. 

We have already dealt with the literary material 
and its tradition. On the one hand, there were 
the Church History of Eusebius (tr. by Rufinus) 
and Jerome’s de Viris illustribus , to which must 
be added the pseudo- Athanasian Synopsis Scr. S 
and also Isidore of Seville’s Procmiorum Uber and 
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de Ortu et Obitu Patrum . On the other hand, 
there were the Prologues (hroGfrets, argument a, 
praefationes). In this way there was produced 
a work similar to the Jewish Massorah, equally 
anonymous, indefinite in date, growing with time, 
and fluctuating in tradition, under the name of 
* Euthalius,’ the portion referring to Paul, the 
Acts, and the Cath. Epp. has received special 
attention and investigation, though without as yet 
quite definite results. What the ancients called 
€l<ray(tr/i) els tcls Belas ypatpds (e.g. Adrianos, c. 430) does 
not correspond to what we understand by Biblical 
introduction. It was what we should now find in 
some handbook on Biblical hermeneutic. It be- 
longed to the same class as the Instituta regularia 
divmae legis of Junilius Africanus, who lived in 
Constantinople and took them from the lectures of 
Paul of Nisibis (551), the Liber de VII regulis of 
the Donatist Tychonius Afer, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trivia Christiana , bk. ill., the Formulce Spiritalis 
Intellegentiae of Eucherius of Lyons, ana similar 
interpretative works. 

Biblical history, in spite of its importance for 
teaching (see V. 3 ), did not receive scientific treat- 
ment in the older period. Mingled with general 
history, it appears in the form of chronicles by 
Hippolytus, Junilius Africanus, Eusebius, Hiero- 
nymus, and many others. For the purpose of 
apologetics, Augustine put sacred and profane 
history side by side in his great work, de Civitate 
Dei. The unified presentation of tradition, with 
some additions from universal history, and here 
and there a critical note upon various attempts at 
harmonizing, was best found in the Historia scholccs- 
tica of the Paris teacher, Petrus Comestor (t 1179), 
and the Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c. 1264). The Lives of Jesus, which increased so 
much in number towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, belong entirely to the literature of devo- 
tion. The most widely circulated of such Lives was 
the Vita Jem Christi , by the Carthusian Ludolf of 
Saxony (c. 1330). The Biblical theology which 
Boger Bacon demanded, in contrast to the scholastic 
sentences, remained a pious wish. 

It was not till within modem times that Biblical 
sciences actually appeared . Their cradle was found 
in Holland among the Arminians. It was there 
that the great foundation compilations were 
made both in classical and in Biblical philology 
and archaeology. For the study of the Hebrew 
language Keuchlin’s labours provided the start 
(1506), and his work was extended mainly by the 
elder Biixtorf (f 1629 ; Thesaurus Grammaticus 
and Lexicon). From the Dutchman, Alb. Schultens 
(+1750), Johann Dav. Michaelis (t 1791) took over 
the comparative method. In the work of Gesenius 
(f 1842) this combined with the statistical to pro- 
duce a system which was considered a pattern for 
long. Then J. Olshausen (+ 1882) and, above all, 
B. Stade (+ 1907) applied the historical method 
developed by Germanic philology to the study of 
Hebrew with the greatest success. In the case of 
the NT the Biblical philology of Georg Pasor 
(tl637, Franecker), Sal. Glassius (+1656, Jena), 
and Joh. Jakob Wetstein (+ 1754, Amsterdam) 
was again taken up by Emesti’s school at Leipzig, 
and reached in th q Grammar of J. B. Winer (1822) 
and Grimm’s Lexicon (1867) a position which it 
maintained till the knowledge of Hellenistic pop- 
ular speech, made possible by the new papyrus 
discoveries, widened the horizon (A. Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, 1895, Neue Bibelstudien , 1897, Licht 
vom Osten, 1908), In the 19th cent, the Erlangen 
school and H. Cremer renewed the attempt to 
isolate the language of the Bible as much as pos- 
sible, but this newest turn made the idea of 
philologia sacra impossible. Classical philologists 
now work in competition with theologians in this 


field (F. Blass, Grammatih , 1896 ; E. Norden 
Antike Kunstprosa , 1898 ; Thumb, Die griech. 
Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus , 1901). In 
regard to physica sacra , the course has been the 
same. The Hierozdicon of Sam. Bochart (+ 1667 ) 
and similar compilations still show us the transi- 
tion from the manual of science based upon 
revelation to the modem archaeological method 
which we find in our newer Bible dictionaries. 
Biblical archaeology has won its way from a col- 
lection of scholarly observations to a unified 
presentation of the subject, made possible by the 
idea of evolution, to which we owe the fact that 
archaeology has become a fruitful subject of study 
for the history of religion. 

It is owing to the activity of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the Deutscher Palastina- 
Verein that Biblical geography, formerly a mere 
collection of travel-notes, is coming to form a 
systematic and complete discipline, showing how 
to appraise the witnesses of tradition by reference 
to local conditions (Fr. Buhl, 1896). Geography is 
thus becoming an important aid to Bible history, 
which is no longer content merely to repeat tradi- 
tion or even to criticize tradition, but is gradually 
winning its way to a general view of the actual 
historical development, with its motive powers, 
including persons as well as ideas. In this process 
naturally the unity of the Biblical point of view is 
more and more lost sight of. We have the History 
of the c/ People of Israel (Ewald, Benan), or, more 
accurately, Israelitish and Jewish History (Well- 
hausen). Distinct from that, there are the History 
or the Life of Jesus (Keim, P. W. Schmidt, B. 
Weiss, and many others), and the History of 
Apostolic and post- Apostolic Times (Weizsacker, 
Knopf, McGiffert, Vernon Bartlet). The Middle 
Ages did not altogether reject secular evidence, 
and now the bringing of Biblical history into the 
frame of general history is a principle. The back- 
ground acquires increasing significance through the 
Egyptian and Assyro-Babvlonian discoveries and 
the clearer knowledge which we possess of Judaism 
and Hellenism in NT times, and threatens, under 
the influence of the modern positive treatment of 
history, almost to overshadow the really important 
features. By way of reaction, we have the treat- 
ment of the ‘ history of salvation’ by itself. 

A greater degree of advance than in those Biblical 
subsidiary sciences is to be observed in the two 
comprehensive disciplines which in the academic 
studies of our time bear the traditional names of 
‘Biblical Introduction’ and ‘Biblical Theology.* 
It was the 18th cent, that first transformed these 
into the independent sciences which they now are, 
through an entire re-arrangement, in the spirit of 
historical criticism, of the material received from 
the Middle Ages and orthodox theology. From 
scattered traditions concerning the Biblical books 
and their authors there arose the historico-critical 
introduction to the OT and the NT by the sub- 
jection of the material to external and internal 
criticism. The Scriptures themselves were carefully 
examined to discover how far they corresponded 
with traditional views about them. This negative 
procedure, which was due to the dogmatic con- 
sideration of canonicity, was superseded by the 
literary method (see above, 3 ), which acknowledges 
the Scriptures to be part of a great development. 
In this field the distinction between canonical and 
uncanonical books remains more and more outside 
consideration (see the collections of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic books of the OT by Kautzsch, 
1900, and of the NT Apocrypha by Hennecke, 
1904 ; the splendid editions of ft. H. Charles and M. 
B. James ; JBudde’s History of Hebrew Literature , 
1907 ; the Histories of old Christian Literature 
by A. Haraack, 1893, and G. Kruger, 1895). Con- 
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trariwise on the philological side, the Jewish- 
Christian literature is given a place in the general 
literature of the Orient and, Greece (von Wilamowitz, 
in J Kultur der Geaenwart, i. 8 2 , 1907 ; Gunkel, ib. i. 7). 

The so-called Biblical theology, which originated 
in the collection of passages to prove dogma, first 
became an independent study as a system, of 
Biblical dogma urged by Pietism, in opposition to 
the scholastic dogma of orthodoxy. Soon it began 
to draw historical distinctions (OT and NT and 
then their various parts), and developed into a 
representation of the various Biblical systems of 
doctrine. Hegel’s philosophy taught us to see 
therein a complete development. Thus we arrive 
at the modern study of the religious history of 
Israel and Judah and early Christianity, the 
doctrinal element being more and more con- 
sciously subordinated to the study of pious feeling 
and its effects in the life and thought of men. 
In place of the Divine story of revelation, we find 
a history of human piety and pious ideas. In 
view of the current conception of science, this is 
unavoidable. But faith is always at liberty to 
recognize in such human piety and its continual 
advance the effect of Divine revelation. In this 
distinction of methods of treatment (scientific 
and devotional) there lies the guarantee of sound 
development. 

Altogether, the present position of Bible study 
is quite remarkable. No age has seen such intense 
study ; no age has spent such a wealth of mental 
energy in Bible investigation ; no age has produced 
such a rich literature on the Bible. The field is so 
enlarged and the labour so minute, that individuals 
can hardly keep the whole field in view. Therein 
lies a danger, and each individual discipline must 
always remember the common aim. Above all, the 
study of the OT must never lose sight of its goal in 
the NT, and the study of the NT never lose sight 
of its foundation in the OT. Otherwise the living 
nerve will be snapped ; and, however necessary 
scientifically a clear view of the external relations 
of the Bible is, on the one hand, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other, that the Christian interest 
which confines itself to the Bible is equally justified. 
The methods which theology employs in its Biblical 
sciences are the same as those of all other sciences, | 
but the standpoint is different. The interest with 
which it handles the material is the interest of 
Christian piety. 

Literature.— G. Hobergr, Vberblickuber die Entwickl. u. den 
Fort&chritt der bibl. Wissenschaften at if christl. Boden von ihrem 
Anfang an bis zur Jetztzeit, 1902 : C. A. Briggs, The Study of 
Holy Scripture , 1899. 

History o! Biblical Introduction : H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der 
hist.-krit . Einleit. in dm NT*, 1892, 1-16 ; JiiUcher, Einleit. in 
das NT*, 1906, pp. 7-21. 

History of Biblical Theology: B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, 
1906, 1 6-11 ; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb, der NT Theol., 1897, i. 6-22. 

History of Biblical Archaeology : W. Nowack, Lehrb. der 
hebraischen Archdol. , 1894, pp. 16-24. 

History of Biblical Philology: Winer’s Grammatik revised 
by P. W. Schmiedel, 1894, pp. 4-16. 

There is as yet no history of Biblical History, bat see H. Voll- 
mer, Vom Lesen und Deuten h. Schriften, 1907. 

History of Research in the Life of Jeans : C. Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu, 1876, pp. 160-174, more objective than A. Schweitzer’s 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 1906, which is dominated by its 
eschatological point of view. 

The heat information as to the enormous growth of Biblical 
literature in the last decades is to be found m the Theologische 
Jahresbericht, founded in 1881 by Piinjer, continued by Lipsius, 
H. Holtzmann, and now ed. by Kriiger (OT reviewed by Sieg- 
fried, Baentsch, Beer, Gressmann, Volz ; OT reviewed by H. 
Holtzmann, A. Meyer, Knopf, J, Weiss, etc.). In addition 
there is the Theologische Rundschau, ed. by W. Bousset and 
W. Heitmiiller — since 1897. 

In place of the Jahrbiicher fur Biblische Wissenschaft, by H. 
Ewald (1849-1865), and similar publications, such as Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theologu, 1868-1907, we now 
have the Zeitschr. fur AT Wissenschaft, by B. Stade (now K. 
Marti), 188L and the Zeitschr. fur die NT Wissenschaft und die 
Kundedes Xfrchrutentums, by E. Preuschen, 1900— a testimony 
to the progress of specialization. In America there are devoted 
to Biblical studies in especial the Joum. of Bibl. Lit. (1880 ft) 
and the Bibl. World (1893 ff.), and in Britain the Expositor , 


1875 ff., the Expository Times , 1899 ff., and the Interpreter , 
1905 ff. For scientific Biblical research by the Catholics of 
France the central point is the Revue Bibliqw , by Lagrange, 
1892; in Germany, the Biblische Studien of Bardenhewer, 
1895 ff., and the Biblische Zeitschrift of GSttsberger and J. 
Sickenberger, 1903. 

In encyclopaedic form the whole material is offered at an 
earlier stage by G. B. Winer, Biblisches Realwbrterb.*, 1847 f.; 
D. Schenkel, Bibellexicon , 1869-73; E. Riehm, Handworterb. 
des bibl. Altertums, 1884. 2nd ed. 1893-94; Wm. Smith, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 1863 (Amer, ed. Smith-Hackett, 1892 : 2nd 
Eng. of vol. i., ed. Smith-Fuller, 1893) ; J. P. Migne, Scrip- 
turae Sacrae Cursus Completus , 1861-68; Hamburger, Real- 
encyclopddie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 1883 ff. 

All these, however valuable they were in their own time, are 
now superseded by recent works. Now we have the exhaustive 
articles of Hauck’s Realencyc. fiir Prot. Theol.*, 1896-1908. 
There are also the Kalw. Bibellexicon, by P. Zeller 2 , 1893 ; 
H. Guthe, Kurzes Bibelwbrterbuch . 1903 ; J. Hastings, Diet, 
of the Bible, 1898-1904, Diet, of Christ and the Gospels , 1906-08, 
and Diet, of the Bible , in one vol., 1909 : T. K. Cheyne-J. S. 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. 1899-1903; F. vigouroux, Diet, de la 
Bible, 1895 ft; Jewish Encyc. 1901 ff. — an imposing array, in 
itself a proof of the high standard to which Biblical science 
has attained in our time. 

Y. The Bible in Divine Service.— T he 
Bible was not only the authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine in the hands of the learned theo- 
logian ; it was also the book from which the 
Church drew instruction and exhortation, con- 
solation and inspiration. It was a book to be 
used in Divine service, just as it had been in the 
Synagogue. Here we come upon the great dis- 
tinction between Christian and!" all other forms of 
worship. The object elsewhere is to produce some 
theurgic effect. The idea is to operate upon the 
Deity through sacrifice and prayer, and by effective 
symbolism to attain to some connexion, some 
union, with the god. This is the case in the 
heathen world generally, and also in the temple- 
worship of Judaism. Only in the Synagogue and 
in the Christian form of service is the central place 
given to God’s word, as it speaks to the assembled 
congregation out of the sacred book with voice of 
instruction, edification, and exhortation. 

Literature.— A. C. A. Hall, The Use of Holy Scripture in 
the Public Worsh ip of the Church, 1903. 

x. Reading. -^-The use of the Bible in the services 
of the Church has been rich and varied. In the 
forefront stands reading. In the Synagogue the 
practice followed was the continuous reading of 
whole books. In tbe course of three years, e.g.„ 
the Law with 154 parashiydth was read through, 
j The young Christian Church adhered to the same 
plan. It Is to be regretted that we know nothing 
very definite about the reading of the Bible in the 
first three centuries. But from the acquaintance 
with the books of the Bible which is taken for 
granted, and which in many cases could have been 
gained only through the services of the Church, 
we may conclude that it was extensive. It 
is certain that the Law and the Prophets, and 
afterwards the Gospels and the Epistles, came to 
be read seriatim. In his description of the 
Christian service about 150, Justin speaks of the 
reading of the dTrofLyrjfioveitjxara rwv ivoarokwv ( i.e . 
the Gospels) and the cvyypippxvra r&v rpo^rwy (i.e. 
the OT — or is it the writings of Christian prophets, 
in other words, Apocalypses, that he means?) 
ptypis ir/xupei ( Apot . i. 67). These last much- 
disputed words seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there was no special division of the Scripture into 
portions for reading, and that the time allotted to 
it was not definitely fixed. Justin’s statement is 
perhaps best understood by comparison with the 
custom which, the present writer found in some 
outlying Swiss churches. At the beginning of the 
service, and while the congregation was still 
gathering (‘ donee totus populus congregate,’ Can. 
Hipp. xxxvii 203), instead of the organ playing, 
which is customary in other places, the teacher 
read from the Bible, and after going through 
several chapters in succession suddenly broke off 
at the entrance of the clergyman. Naturally there 
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was more read than the OT books and the Gospels. 
The Divine service for which the congregation 
assembled afforded opportunity for bringing newly- 
received letters from other churches to the know- 
ledge of the congregation (1 Th S 27 , Col 4 16 ), and 
also written addresses from distant teachers and 
prophets (He 13 22 ; II Clem. 19), particularly the 
records of revelations (Rev I s 22 18 ; Herm. Vis. 
ii. 4. 3). In the beginning probably . some dis- 
tinction was drawn between the reading of the 
sacred Scripture and the reading of these new 
letters. But the custom of reading these over and 
over again (see Dionysius of Corinth ap. Euseb. 
HE iv. 23. 11, on I Clem, and the letter from 
Rome by Soter) was itself enough to give them a 
place alongside of Holy Scripture. The effect of 
this was twofold. On the one hand, the extent of 
Scripture read in this way was increased. There 
are 4th and 5th cent. MSS which contain the 
Epistles of Clement {Cod. Alex . ; cf. the Syr. 
Codex , dated 1170, at Cambridge and Can . Apost. 
86), the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas {Codex Sin.), and Athanasius makes Wis., 
Sir., Est, Jth., Tob., Didache, and Hermas into a 
special class of dvayivtacncdfieva {Epist. 39, A.D. 367). 
On the other hand, the Church insisted on having 
everything uncanonical excluded from the reading 
of the Bible in public worship (Synod of Laodicea, 
363 [?], Can. 59 ; Carthage, 397, Can. 39 ; Westeott, 
. 540) — a step specially directed against the intro- 
uction of the Apocryphal literature fostered by 
Montanists, Marcionites, Manichseans, and Pris- 
cillianists. The limitation to what was canonical 
was never quite adhered to in the mediaeval 
Church. So early as the 4th cent, the custom was 
adopted of reading Martyrdoms of Saints on the 
days dedicated to their memory (Carthage, 397, 
Can, 39: ‘liceat autem legi passiones martyrum 
cum anniversarii eorum dies celebrantur 5 ; Liturg. 
Gall. PL lxxii., xc.). The Roman Church, always 
specially cautious — as, e.g. t in the matter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Euseb. HE iii. 3. 5) — 
refused for a long period to read them in the 
services of the Church, on the ground of uncertainty 
of authorship and suspicion ofheretical falsification 
{Deer. Gelas. v. 16, rreuschen, 151). Very soon 
there thus came about the reading not only of the 
passions of the martyrs, but also of other sacred 
legends (Augustine allowed miracles of healing to 
be read {de Civ . Dei xxii. 8]). All through the 
Middle Ages the Bible shared the honour of being 
read in church with these books of legends and 
passions. The Reformation really established the 
principle of reading only the Bible. 

In the matter of the choice of passages for 
reading, the various national churches developed 
various practices. The Aquitanian pilgrim (Silvia, 
or Etheria) presents us with a picture of the ex- 
tremely rich supply of readings on Easter Friday 
in Jerusalem {Itin. Hieros ., ed. Geyer, p. 89). The 
Syrian practice, laid down in the Apost. Const. 
ii. 57, viii. 5, seems to prescribe two lessons from 
the OT, one from the Epistles and one from the 
Gospels. Tertullian bears witness that the Roman 
Church and the African Church of his time followed 
the same custom : * legem et prophetas cum 
evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet ’ {Praescr. 
Haer. 36). OT lessons are also presupposed in 
Praes. Hcer . 51, Monog . 12, adv. (rentes, 22. At 
the time of Cyprian these seem to have been 
wanting in the African Church {Epist. xxxiv. 4, 
xxv.). Three readings — Prophetic, Epistolary, and 
Gospel— are known in the Asia Minor Church 
(Basil, PG xxxi. 425), as also in Gaul (Germanus 
of Paris, PL lxxii. 90, Liturg. Gall. ib. 171 ff.) and in 
Spain {Liber Comicus , ed. Morin ; Anecdota Mared - 
tolana, i., Liturg. Mozarab . ed. Cabrol-Leclerq I.). 
But here, too, the OT lesson was often wanting. 


Later on, the number of readings was every- 
where reduced to two— Epistle and Gospel. This 
was the case in Rome, perhaps from the time of 
Bamasus (if it was really Jerome who compiled 
the first comes), and certainly from the time oi the 
Sacramentarium Gregorianum {PL Ixxviii. 25). 
The order followed— Prophets, Epistles, Gospels— 
is evidently everywhere considered an ascending 
one. That is shown in the special treatment of 
the Gospel. "While the other lections were left to 
the anagnostes (placed in the beginning almost on 
the same level as the prophets as being a pneumatic, 
but later on taking a place among the lower clergy 
[Harnack, 4 fiber den Ursprung des Lektorats,’ in 
TU ii. 4 (1886), 57 ff.]), the reading of the Gospel 
was reserved for a deacon or a presbyter {Canon. 
Apost. ii. 57 ; Sozom. vii. 19, 6). At Easter the 
bishop himself read {Peregr. Silviae , p. 73, Geyer ; 
Sozom. loc. cit.). Candles were first lit for the 
Gospel-reading (Jerome, adv. Vigil. 7, PL xxiii, 
361 ; Isidore, de Offic. eccl. ii. 14, PL lxxxiii. 793) 
[cf. Bellarmine, de Peliguiis Sanctorum ii. 3 (Rome, 
1613, ii. 775)]. The laudes (‘hymns’) were to 
follow the lesson from the Gospel and not that from 
the Epistles {Syn. Toledo , 633, Can. 12, Mansi, x, 
622). 

Gradually the habit of reading certain books at 
certain periods of the Church year became fixed 
( Lectiones annuas , Augustine, PL xxxv. 1977). 
In Lent, Genesis was read (Chrysostom, PGliii. 
22) ; in Easter week. Job (pseudo-Origen on Job, 
PG xii. 103 ,* Ambrosius, PL xvi. 1040) ; on Maundy 
Thursday, Jonah(Ambr. l.c.l 044) ; on Good Friday, 
in many churches of Palestine, the Apocalypse of 
Peter (Sozom. vii. 19) ; on the four Easter days, 
the reports of the Resurrection according to 
Matthew, Luke, Mark, John (Augustine, PL 
xxxviii. 1156 ; Fulgentius, PL Ixv. 903 f. ). Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, the Gospel according to 
John and Acts (Chrys. PG li. 97; Augustine, 
PL xxxv. 1433, xxxviii. 1426) were read; in Spain 
during this season the Apoc. of John {Syn. Toledo 
633, Can. 17, Mansi x. 624), and in Gaul the Acts 
and the Apocalypse (Germ. Par. PL lxxii. 90). On 
Victor of Capua see ZNTW , 1909, pp. 90 ff., 175 ff. 

The Euthalian apparatus contains a system of 
lectio continua for the Epistles of the NT in 57 
&vayv(bo-€Ls (see G. Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturgik 
i. 1, 225). Chrysostom [Joh. Horn. 57, 1, PG fix. 
311) clearly implies the lectio continua. 

Soon, however, it came to be that special lessons 
were taken for every day, the reason probably 
being that the lessons had to he suited to the 
commemoration of the particular saint for the day. 
Gennadius ( Vir . ill. 80) mentions the presbyter 
Mussens of Marseilles (t 460) as the compiler of 
a pericope system of this kind. It is certain, 
however, that at the same time various systems of 
the kind came into existence, e.g. that of Claudian 
of Arverni (Clermont), referred to by Apollin. 
Sidonius {Ep} iv. 11). These were frequently com- 
bined with the older system. The Armenian 
Church broke through its lectio continua only on 
the great feast-days when it had special lessons. 
The Greek Church had a peculiar system of sabbato- 
kyriaka : besides the lectio continua for the days 
of the week, there was also a special system of 
pericopes for Saturday and Sunday (so in a great 
many Gr. MSS ; cf. C. R. Gregory, Textkritik, l. 
327 ff.). Excellent service has been done by 
E. Ranke in investigating the very confused history 
of the various pericope systems. In the Middle 
Ages Charlemagne was the first to give attention 
to this matter. Improvements were essayed m 
all countries, usually in the vain endeavour to 
bring about uniformity. The Roman practice 
established itself more and more geneiaily. It 
was this ustts Eomanus that the Reformers found 
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to hand, and there were many attempts at im- 
provement. These have not ceased even in modern 
times, nor has any unanimity been reached 
even in the churches of Germany. In 1898, e.g. f 
in Prussia, besides the usual lessons from tne 
Epistles and the Gospels, others were introduced, 
in which OT passages were included. The lection- 
ary put together for Bhineland by Nitzsch, and the 
Bavarian system revised by Thomasius, contain a 
series of OT lessons extending over a year, while 
in the Palatinate the system in use extends to a 
four years* course. 

There is great uncertainty as to the motives 
which induced the choice of the different pericopes. 
Many of them owed their existence to chance, and 
were afterwards justified by ingenious theories. 

In the ancient Church the principle was always 
strictly adhered to that the reading of Scripture 
was for the congregation, and must therefore be 
intelligible. When this was not immediately 
possible for everybody, the reading was accom- 
panied by translation, just as formerly in the 
Targums of the Synagogue. In the whole of the 
Western half of the Empire Greek was almost 
everywhere read and understood. In many parts 
of Syria and Egypt recourse was had to oral 
explanation, until translations in the respective 
tongues were made. In the case of Jerusalem we 
know that the Greek lessons and also the Greek 
sermon were immediately translated into Syriac 
for the people, and when there were pilgrims 
present from the West a translation was made for 
them into Latin ( Peregr . Silviae , p. 99, Geyer). In 
the same way in the West, translations of the 
Latin were given in the Celtic, Punic, and Iberian 
tongues. 

In any case it was understood that the whole 
congregation could follow the reading. Attention 
to the reading of Scripture is mentioned in an 
episcopal letter of the 4th cent. (Petrus Alex. [?], 
C. Schmidt, TU, new ser. ii. 4 b , 5) as the most 
important part of the Sunday regulations. The 
reading of Scripture was also expected to produce 
a direct effect upon the hearers. In a great 
number of records of conversion the crisis was 
reached suddenly while some passage of Scripture 
was being read in Divine service. Athanasius 
relates that the conversion of St. Anthony ( Vita , 
ch. 2, PG xxvi. 841) was due to his chance hearing 
of Mt 19 21 . Augustine remembered this at his 
own conversion, when, hearing a voice say * Tolle, 
lege,’ he took the Scripture and read Bo 13 18 
(i Confess . viii, 12, 29). It was hearing Mt 19 29 
read that induced Hypatius, a youth of 1 8 years, 
to leave his home, though the biographer states 
naively enough that his father had previously 
thrashed him ( Vita , by Callinicus, p. 9, ecL Bonn). 
Similar stories are related of Babylas the actor 
(Moschos, PG lxxxvi. 2880), and of Simeon Stylites 
(Lietzmann, TU, 3rd ser., ii. pp. 2, 20, 81, Synax - 
arium Constantinopolitanum, 1 Sept). 

Not until the Middle Ages did it happen that 
in almost all churches, both Oriental and Latin, 
the Holy Scripture was read in a tongue un- 
intelligible to the people. Even Charlemagne 
would have none or this, and demanded that 
wherever necessary there should be an interpreter. 
This practice, however, entirely ceased, until in 
the 13th cent, some attempt was again made to 
have the sermon delivered in the language of 
the country. Thus a custom which arose only 
through tenacity of ecclesiastical^ practice and 
clerical remissness was afterwards justified by the 
theory that a holy speech was seemly for the 
Holy Scripture. The abandonment of intelli- 
gibility was connected with the development of 
the Catholic service to a business of the priests, 
before and for the passively interested congrega- 


tion. The Beformation broke away from this 
idea of worship and from the view of sacred 
unintelligibility, and returned to the principle of 
the ancient Church. 

Literature.— P. Glaue, Die Vorlcsung heil. Schriften im 
Gottesdienst, 1906; E. Ranke, Perikopemystem, 1847; Scrive- 
ner, art. * Lectionary * in Smith-Cheetham, DC A ii. 650 ff. ; G. 
Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturgik , i. 1900, 223 ff. : W. Caspari, 
art. * Perikopen,’ in PRE 3 xv. 131-169; artt. in ExpT from 
Oct. 1905 to May 1907. 

2 . Preaching. — The reading of the Scripture 
was not all. An attempt was made to come still 
more to the congregation’s aid. To the reading 
there was nearly always added an exposition, with 
a hortatory, explanatory, and devotional applica- 
tion (cf. Lk 4 17 “*)* According to Justin {ApoL i 
67), the reading was followed by an admonitory 
and inspiring address by the presiding presbyter. 
The second Epistle of Clement seems to be a 
homily on Is 54-56 (Knopf, Preusckem ZNTW 
iii. 206 ff.; cf. Acta Petri c. Simone, 20; Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei xxii. 8, p. 611, 9, 10 ; CSEL xl. 2). 

Often the preachers refer in the introduction of 
the sermon to the passage of Scripture read. This 
is the practice of Augustine, Ceesarius of Arles, 
Petrus Chrysologus of Bavenna, Chrysostom, and 
even Theophanes Kerameus. Bede often begins, 
‘Lectio sancti evangelii quam modo, fratres, 
audivimus . . .' At a later date the words used 
were, ‘Post ilia verba s. scrip turae,’ and hence 
from the 14th cent, the name postilla , ‘postil,’ 
was applied to collections of sermons (Nicolaus of 
Lyra, Geiler of Kavsersberg, Luther, etc.). 

In many cases tnese sermons are nothing more 
than the devotional exposition of the Scripture. 
This is the nature of the homilies of Origen, who. 
besides his commentaries and scholia, expounded 
almost the whole of the sacred Scripture. We 
are acquainted with 17 homilies on Gen., 13 on 
Exod., 16 on Levit., 28 on Numbers, 13 ou Dent. , 
26 on Joshua, 9 on Judges, 4 on 1 Sam. and I on 
2 Sam., 1 on 2 Chron., 2 on Ezra, 22 on Job, more 
than 100 on Psalms, 2 on Proverbs, 8 on Eccles., 
2 on Song of Sol., 32 on Isaiah, 45 on Jeremiah, 
14 on Ezekiel. There are 25 homilies on Matt., 39 
on Luke, 27 on Acts, II on 2 Cor., 7 on Gal., 2 on 
Thess., 1 on Titus, 18 on Heb. — altogether close 
on 500. In the same way we possess continuous 
expositions of whole books of the Bible in the 
form of sermons by Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, etc. In Lent there was a sermon every 
day, and on Sundays there were two. The peculiar 
method followed by Chrysostom is worthy of 
remark. First he gives a complete practical 
exposition of the passage, and then in a second 
part he deals with some theme that has often very 
little connexion with it. 

A special kind of such exposition is represented 
by the discourses which Jerome delivered in the 
monastery (ed. Morin, in Anecd. Mareds , ii.). 
These have not been preserved in their complete 
form, but only as they were written down freely 
afterwards from shorthand notes. Occasionally 
he expounds a Psalm, and immediately afterwards 
a passage from the Gospels {Rev. Ben. xix. 30). 
The so-called little catecheses of Theodore of Stu- 
dium originated in the same way (ed. Auvray and 
Tougard, 1891 ; cf. A. Gardner, Theodore , p. 82 AT.). 

But even where sermons do not deal with con- 
tinuous passages in this way, as in those of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Bavenna and Maximus of Turin 
(both about 450), the majority of them have texts 
from the Bible as their foundation. Even occa- 
sional addresses are joined to a definite text, and 
the sermons are so full of Scripture references, 
that, despite their elevated rhetoric, they amount 
to centos made from passages of the Bible, as, 

M ., the opening sermon delivered by Gregory of 
zianzus at the Council in 381 (Mansi, iii 529 fit). 
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Gennadius ( Vir . ill. 100) boasts of the extraordinary 
facility which his countryman, Bishop Honoratus 
of Marseilles, showed in extempore preaching, and 
accounts for it mainly by his rare acquaintance 
with Scripture. 

It is true that in the matter of preaching, too, 
the Bible had to compete with the legends of the 
saints. Chrysostom and Augustine preach a great 
deal about the glorious deeds of the martyrs and 
the miracles of the saints. In the collections of 
sermons which are characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages, such as the JSomiliarium of Paulus 
Warnefrid * made to the order of Charlemagne, or 
the Homiliae Toletanae ,+ sermons of both classes 
are found side by side. Later on a distinction was 
drawn between the sermones de tempore, (on the 
Biblical pericopes of the Church year) and de 
sanctis (on the legends of the saints), e.g. by 
Hildebert of Tours (+1134), Bonaventura (+1274), 
Heinrich of Frimar (about 1340), Pelbart of Temes- 
var (about 1500), and many more. 

Generally speaking, in the Middle Ages the 
sermon fell more and more into the background or 
assumed a barren form. In many Oriental churches 
it almost ceased. Among the Copts the only 
preacher was the Patriarch, and he preached only 
once a year. The Byzantine liturgy has scarcely a 
proper place for the sermon. The Western mass 
can not only do without it, but is then much more 
of a unity. Hence it is that the sermon is often 
a feature of supplementary services. But even 
where we find it in ordinary connexion with the 
reading of the Bible in the later Middle Ages, it 
has wandered far from its original purpose. It 
has become dogmatic, and is Biblical only so far as 
scholasticism operates with the authority of the 
Bible for its own purposes. It was otherwise in 
popular preaching, and especially preaching in the 
languages of the country, such as the exhortations 
of the Franciscans like Berthold of Regensburg 
(+ 1272) ; the German preaching of the mystics ana 
popular men like Tauler (+1361) and Geiler of 
Kaysersberg (+1510); and in England Richard 
Rone of Hampole (+ 1349). 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that it 
was not till the Reformation that preaching again 
returned to its task of expounding the Bible. 
Apart from exceptional cases like Mathesius’s 
sermons on Luther’s life, Sermons on the Cate- 
chism or the Hymn-hook, or even the modern ex- 
periment of preaching upon Schiller, the Holy Scrip- 
ture is acknowledged in all Protestant Churches as 
the exclusive foundation of the sermon. It cannot 
be denied that, partly through the coercion of the 
pericope system, but chiefly in consequence of the 
scholastic tendency of thought in the orthodox 
period, its connexion with the text often became 
very loose. In Pietism, however, the connexion 
again gained strength, and to-day it may he laid 
down as the general requisite of Protestant preach- 
ing that it should be in keeping with the text, or, 
in other words, : Biblical. In Luther we meet again 
with the exposition of whole books in a series of 
sermons — a form that has lately gained much 
vogue - (e.g. the four Gospels in ‘ Predigten und 
Homilien,’ ed. by Kogel, m association with Dry- 
ander, Frommel, and Pank, 1889 ff.). 

Even where, in opposition to the style of homily 
which follows the text step by step (developed 
with special success by Menken), the so-called 
thematic sermon is preferred, not only is the 
theme drawn out of the text or chosen because of 
its close connexion with the text, but also in its 
elaboration the effort is made to exhaust the text 
as far as may be. 

* F. Wie#and, in Bonwctsch-Seeberg', StudUn zur Gesch. der 
Thsol. u. Kirche , i. 2. 

t G. Morin, Anecd. Mareds . I. 1893, 


In addition to this, we have within recent times 
the Bible-class by way of supplement to the 
sermon. It was introduced by Pietism (Collegium 
biblicum directed by Spener and A. H. Francke) 
and is becoming more and more common. In 
entire freedom from the compulsion of the pericope 
which is still followed in some churches, it supplies 
a connected system of Scriptural exposition. 

Literature. — Hering;, Gesch. aer Predigt , 1897 ; Schian in 
PRES xv. 623-747 ; Altdeutsche Predigten, ed. A. E. Schonbach 
8 vols. 1886-91 ; G. Cruel, Gesch. aer deutschen Prediat im 
Mittelalter , 1879; F. R. Albert, Pie Gesch . der Predigt in 
Deutschland his Luther , 1892-96; F. Landmann, ‘Das' Pro- 
digtwesen. in Westphalen in der letzten Zeit des Mittelalters * 
(Vorreformationsgeschichtl. Forschungen , i.), 1900; L, Pfleger 
Geschichte des Predigtivesens in Strasshurg , 1907 ; P. Drews* 
Pie Predigt im 19 Jahrhundert, 1903 ; C. Clemen, Predigt uni 
biblischer Text, 1906 ; E. Bindemann, Pie Bedeutung des AT 
fur die Christl. Predigt, 1886 ; A. Meinhof, Pie Wichtigkeitder 
Bibelstunde fur das Gemeindeleben und ihre zweckmassige Ge- 
staltung , 1903; E. C. Dargran, A Bistory of Preaching, 1905; 
J. Ker, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 1888. 

3 . Catechetics.— Besides the sermon as a means 
of explaining the Holy Scripture, we must not 
forget the instruction given in catechetics. In the 
classic form which it bore in the ancient Church 
this began with a survey of Bible-history, having 
regard to its typological and allegorical signi- 
ficance. A splendid instance is given in the newly- 
discovered work of Irenaeus entitled eh iiride^iv 
rod airocrroKacov ter) pty fiaros (TTJ xxxi. 1 , 1907). In 
Jerusalem during the Lent season three hours 
daily were given to this instruction ( Peregr . Sil- 
viae, p. 97 ; cf. Augustine, de Gatechiz . rudibus). 

With regard to the catechumens, the teacher 
could take for granted their wide acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures. The reading of Scrip- 
ture took place during the first part of the service, 
to which catechumens were admitted (missa cate - 
chumenorum) ; they, indeed, were the ‘ hearers * 
(&Kpo&iLtvo i). Over and above this, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem exhorted his catechumens to diligent read- 
ing in private of the Scriptures recognized by the 
Church (Cat. iv. 33 ff, PG xxxiii. 493). In the 
West, indeed, the creed (symbolum) was more 
emphasized than the sacred Scriptures, and so it 
happened that, as time went on, instruction in the 
Bible received less attention. The age of Charle- 
magne was content with the Decalogue and the 
Paternoster. 

This catechetical tradition influenced even 
Luther, although, so far as was possible, he strove 
for the widening and deepening of Bible know- 
ledge. When the practice of catechetics received 
a fresh lease of life in connexion with confirmation 
under pietistic influence. Biblical material came to 
be more handled again, and nowadays the cate- 
chism most favoured is that which adduces many 
Bible-texts as proofs or is altogether couched in 
Biblical phraseology. Bible-history forms a main 
subject of popular education. Where this is not 
the case, or the religious aspect is neglected, the 
attempt is made to make up, for what has been 
missed, by Sunday Schools and Children’s Services. 
The modem tendency of the Herbart-Ziller school 
to make the Biblical history yield to other narra- 
tives (Marchen, Robinson Crusoe) undervalues the 
religious and moral, and therefore the paedagogic, 
value of the Scriptures. Modem theology of the 
historico-critical school, too, has raised many objec- 
tions to the old method of treating Bible-history. 
It is not, however, merely a matter of history, hut 
of the spirit in which it is handled. Bible-history 
is not now what it was in the Middle Ages, the 
history of humanity. For us it is but a history of 
faith. The important feature is not the know- 
ledge of history, but the perception of faith. The 
aim must be to get the child to reach beyond the 
history into the spirit of the prophets and the 
perfection of Christ. This heing^ so, the newer 
critical Biblical science sets religious instruction 
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the difficult task of making the Bible a cherished 
and beloved book to the child, of investing it with 
honour and authority in his eyes, and at the same 
time of making him adopt such an attitude towards 
it as the knowledge of defects and mistakes in its 
record of history and natural history will not dis- 
turb. See art. Catechisms and Catechization. 

Litbeatueb.—H. Vollmer, ‘Beitr. zur Gesch. des bibl. TJnter- 
richts/ in Mittheil. der Gesellsch. /. deutsche Erziehungs- und 
Schulaesch. 1904, Monatschrift /. d. kirchl. Praxis , 1904, 
and Evangelische Religionslehre , 1906 ; Caspari, art. ‘ Gesch. 
biblische/ in PREP, vi. 619-22 ; J. Hoffmann, Die h. Schrift , 
ein Volks- und Schulbuch in der VergangenheiL 1902 ; E. 
Chr. Achelis, Der Dekalog als katechet. Lehrstiick , 1905 ; E. 
Kautzsch, Bibelwissensch. u. Religionsunterrioht , 1900. 

4. Prayer and praise. — To the direct devotional 
value of the Bible in reading and exposition there 
have to be added yet other elements of Biblical 
origin. Nearly all the liturgical formulae — Amen, 
Alleluia, Hosanna, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, and Pax 
— find a place here. The single exception to this 
in the ancient Christian liturgy is the Sursum 
Corda , whose origin still remains uncertain. The 
Lord’s Prayer, which is to be heard at every 
Christian service, is Biblical, and so also are the 
different forms of the Benedictions. The Reformed 
Churches have also the Decalogue as a part of the 
service, while — the difference is significant — the 
Lutherans adhere to the Credo of the Catholic mass, 
usually in the form of a hymn of faith. The 
foundation and the language of most prayers are 
Biblical. Often whole Psmms are taken over, or 
single passages from the Psalms are worked in. 
The Psalter as the prayer-book of personal de- 
votion is dealt with in VI. 1 and 3. 

Then also there is the singing of psalms. In the 
ritual of the Temple this formed a most important 
part of the service, almost all the spoken part. 
In meetings of the Synagogue also it had a part 
to play. So it was immediately adopted by the 
Christians and diligently cultivated. It is dis- 
puted whether by rpaX/xol, V/xvoi, ipdal rpev/xarLKai 
(Col 3 16 , Eph 5 19 ) we are to understand the Psalms 
of the OT or specially Christian poems (or both 
together). The canonical Psalter was of course 
completed, but the poetry of the Synagogue was 
not yet exhausted, as is witnessed by the eighteen 
‘ Psalms of Solomon * from the period subsequent to 
B.c* 63. The exalted mood of the early Christians, 
the wonderful experience of the new salvation, 
must have fostered poetry. 1 Co 14 15 * 28 as well 
as Pliny’s statement ‘Christo quasi deo carmen 
dicere’ suggest new Christian poems. We find 
samples of these in I Ti 3 16 , Rev ll 15 * m 12 10ff * 15 8f * 
8ff *. But these fragments, like the hymns in 
Luke’s Gospel {Magnificat l 48 ®-, Benedictus l 68 ®, 
Nunc Dimittis 2 s0 ®, Gloria 2 14 [cf. 19 88 ]) show clear 
dependence upon the OT patterns. In their form, 
too, they follow the Semitic rhythm and not the 
Greek prosody. The same may be said of the 
eleven psalms of repentance in the Pistis Sophia 
which are modelled on the Biblical psalms. The 
Greek form was first brought into Christianity by 
the heads of Gnostic schools who were possessed 
of literary culture. The Muratorian Fragment 
mentions Marcionite and Basilidian psalms. The 
Naassene hymn in Hippolytus, v. 10, already 
possesses the Greek form, as does also the hymn to 
Christ in Clemens Alex. (Paed. iii. 12 fin.). The 
hymns of the Syrian Bardesanes and his son Har- 
monius were famous, and it was to repress them 
that Ephraim wrote others. At the same time, 
Ambrose in the West laid the foundation of Latin 
hymnology. The poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Synesius are not much concerned with con- 

S tional worship. At this time, however, a 
ncy made itself felt in the Church to have 
the congregational praise restricted to the Canonical 
Psalter (which included, in addition to the 150 


I [151] Psalms, the 9 [10] ydal } cantica : Ex 15, Dt 32, 
1 S 2, Hab 3, Jon 2, Dn 3 [Apoc], Lk 1, 2, as they 
are gathered together in Codex A and in a great 
number of subsequent MSS and liturgies) in order 
to counteract the attempts of heretics (Arians, 
Apollinarists, etc.) to misuse the Church hymns 
for their own special ends (see Cone. Laod, 363 [?], 
Can. 59 : 6ti ov Set IduartKobs \f/aX{j.oi)$ XPy ecrffai £v rj 
iKKXrjcrlg, oi>5£ aKapivurra fiifiXla ; cf. Theodoret, JIM 
ii. 24 [19], iii. 10 [6], iv. 22 [19]). The Apost. Constit. 
(ii. 57) require the singing of the Davidic psalms be- 
tween the readings from Scripture. Two tendencies 
thus run through the whole history of Church 
praise. The more severe of these adheres to the 
Biblical psalms. They formed the basis of mediaeval 
worship, and still hold the chief place with Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. In the strictly Calvin- 
istic Churches they were in invariable use, though 
in paraphrastic versions. On the other hand, the 
Church has never ceased to produce poetry. In- 
fluenced by the Syrians, Romanus brought hymns 
to the Greeks m the 6th century. John of 
Damascus put in place of such free compositions 
the more correct and formal Canon, which is still 
used by all the Oriental Churches, Greek and 
Slavonic. In the West, from the time of Ambrose 
down to the end of the Middle Ages, there was an 
unbroken line of hymn-writers, and soon alongside 
of the Latin hymns of the Church others in the 
popular speech were abundant. In Germany these 
were specially numerous, and the Reformation in- 
troduced a new and powerful stimulus. By their 
paraphrases of what was ancient and their new 
compositions, Luther, Paul Gerhardt, and many 
others have supplied us with the highest that 
is possible in tne strong and fervent expression 
of Christian faith and pious feeling. Here the 
Biblical psalm is found usually in the form of the 
motet, which is sung by the choir as an addition to 
the congregational praise. From the very begin- 
ning the Lutheran Churches have devoted special 
attention to praise, and thereby not only has 
the Roman Catholic Church been roused to new 
activity, but the later Calvinistic Church has been 
induced to permit, alongside of the Psalms, hymns 
which in the meantime displace the old psalms 
more and more. In view of what has been said 
about the ancient Church, it is certainly not 
mere chance that in Dissenting circles hymns play 
such an important part, A pious Moravian legiti- 
mizes his opinions by declaring them to ‘ conform 
to Scripture and the hymns.’ 

It has to he said that the distinction between 
Biblical psalms and Church hymns is in the main a 
formal one. Often the hymn is nothing but a free 
poetic rendering of the psalm; cf. e.g. Luther’s 
‘ Ein feste Burg’ with Ps 46 and ‘ Aus tiefer Not’ 
with Ps 130. The congregation is rightly kept in 
mind of this by the quotation of the text in the 
hymn-books. The best and most effective hymns 
are of this nature, and they show to great advan- 

and Roman hymns and the sweet emptiness of the 
hymns belonging to modem sects. Instead of any 
opposition between Biblical psalms and Church 
hymns, it is, in fact, more correct to speak of the 
direct and indirect effect of Biblical hymns upon 
Christian worship, and it will be found impossible 
to rate either too highly. 

Lffbeattthb. — P. Drews, art. ‘ Liturgische Formeln/ In PRJS* 
xi. 545-557; F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church/ TS i. 8, 1891 ; Ed. von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der 
alt Christenheit , 1901; P. Wagner, ‘fiber Psalmen undi 
Psalmengesang im christl. Altertum/ in Rdm. Quartalsckr. 
xil 1898, 245-279 ; G. Rietscbel, P. Drews, H. Hertng, R. 
Wolkan, R. Buddensieg, Fr. Nielsen, art 4 Klrcbentted,Mii 
PRE* X. 899-443: Daniel, Thesaurus hjfvmotoffuw, 1841 ff.; 
Christ and Paranikas. Anthologies graeca carmmttm christian- 
orum, 1871; G. M. Dreves, Analecta medii aevi, 

1886 ff. ; Ph.Wackernagel, Dae deutsche Eirchenhed, 1864 It ; 
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A. Fischer and W. Tump el, Das deutsche evctngelische Kir - 
ehenlied des 17 ten Jakrh. 1904 ff. ; Fr. Spitta, * Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,’ Die Lieder Luthers, 1905 ; Julian, Diet, of Hymno * 
logy, 1892, 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1907. 

5. Biblical symbolism.— It was not only the 
spoken word that was Biblical. The whole service 
was intended to bear a Biblical stamp. This, it is 
true, involved a great danger. The NT has little 
to say on the subject of worship ; the OT has a 
great deal. This being so, it soon happened that 
in the Christian service analogies were discovered 
with the OT priestly and sacrificial system, and the 
service was thus lowered to a pre- and sub-Christian 
level. We find the fullest expression of this in 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose work on worship in 
spirit and in truth is just an allegorical transfer- 
ence to Christianity of the OT sacrificial laws. 
The later Greek Mystagogy (Theodore of Andida, 
11th cent.) made an endeavour to carry through 
the idea of a parallelism between the history of 
salvation (especially the life of Jesus) and the 
liturgy. In the West, Isidore of Seville (f636), 
in his de Officiis ecclesiastics , set the precedent of 
justifying all Church usages by the Bible (cf. 
Babanus Maurus,' de Clericorum institution , de 
Ecclesiastica disciplina ; Walafrid Strabo, de Ex- 
ordiiset increments rerum eccles. ; Wilh. Durandus, 
Rationale divinorum officiorum ; Honorius of Autun, 
Sacramentarium ). 

We do not know how far these interpretations 
of Divine service, written for the instruction of the 
clergy, found their way among the people, but 
from the walls of the church the Bible stories 
and ideas shone down even upon the unlearned, 
in beautiful pictures. The large wall-spaces of 
the ancient Christian basilicas { e.g . Santa Maria 
Maggiore) formed early picture-books of this kind. 
In the East an extremely complicated system of 
decorating church-interiors was established, partly 
in brilliant mosaic (Hagia Sophia, San Marco, 
Capella Palatina at Palermo), partly in varied 
colours (cave-churches of Cappadocia, the monas- 
teries on Athos). The Roman churches of the 
West were also, as a rule, richly decorated. 
Gothic art resolved those picture - cycles into a 
system of statues, into groups of sculpture. The 
Renaissance baroco and rococo returned to col 
oured decorations, though the original educa- 
tive purpose now disappeared behind the artistic 
idea of ornamentation. The Biblical stories had 
occasionally to yield to the accessory of lovely 
landscape (as in Poussin’s pictures in S. Pietro ai 
Monti in Rome). According to the principles of 
the newer art, the understanding of the pious be- 
holder can no longer be helped, as was formerly 
the case, by inscriptions. So far as Lutheran 
Protestantism is concerned, the pictures which 
decorate the panels of the galleries in churches 
are only by way of ornament. They are far too 
small to be effective. Lately, Ed. von Gebhardt 
has endeavoured with great success to decorate 
the Friedenskirche at Diisseldorf with large and 
effective Gospel designs. Calvinism rej ects entirely, 
or rather forbids, every kind of pictorial ornamenta- 
tion, Instead, it makes some Biblical text in large 
letters speak from the wall to the assembled con- 
gregation. In the 17th cent., when the Graf von 
Dohna, till then a Lutheran, turned Calvinist, the 
family tombstone at the church of Mohrungen 
(Prussia), which was ornamented with a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, was whitened and 
inscribed with verses from tne Bible. Calvinism 
has also in some cases made the reading of the 
Bible take the place of organ music. The liturgy 
begins with the recitation of the Decalogue. In 
this domain it is the Bible — in somewhat legal 
fashion indeed — that rules the whole Divine service. 

Greek Mystagogy : F. Kattenbusch, in 
PRE* xiii. 012-622 ; P. Drews, Theol. Stud. u. Krit 1900, 


p. 481 ff.; E. von Dobschiitz, Byz. Zeitschr. xii., 1903, p. 559 g . 
F. E. Brightman, JThSt ix,, 1908; J. Sauer, Symbolik del 
Kirckengebaudes u. seiner Ausstattung in der Auffassung dee 
Mittelalters , 1903 ; F. X. Krauss, Gesch. der kirckl. Kunst 
1896-97, i. 383 ff., ii. 22, 52ff.; H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in 
den Athos- Klostern, 1891; H. Rott and K. Michel, ‘ Kleinasiat 
Denkmaler * in Ficker’s Studien uber christl. Denkmaler, , vi., igos! 

VI. Tee Bible in private use.—i. The 
Bible in the Christian home.— The Bible was not 
only a book to be used by learned theologians or 
for liturgical purposes. From the first and always 
it aimed at being the devotional hook of every 
Christian. That was its special end and value. 
At the time of Jesus the Jews had the OT, and, as 
Wellhausen says, ‘Die Bihel war die Fibel,’ ‘The 
Bible was the first reading-book.’ Timothy knew 
the Holy Scriptures ‘ from a child ’ (2 Ti 3 15 ). Some 
of the books of the NT were written as aids to 
private devotion (Lk l 1 * 4 ). The passage 2 Ti 3 16 
applies not only to the public but also to the 
private use of the Bible. It is probable that in 
the early period many Christians were limited to 
the public reading of the Bible, as they possessed 
no books of their own. In the opinion of the 
present writer, however, the number of Bibles to 
be found in private houses in the first three cen- 
turies has been under-estimated by Prof. C. Bigg 
(The Church's Task under the Roman Empire, 1905, 
p. 28). Paul presupposes quite a remarkable 
acquaintance with the OT among the members 
of his Churches^ Polycarp writes to the Church 
at Philippi (12 1 ) : * Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
tatos esse in sacris litteris.’ We learn from Ter- 
tullian that the reading of the Bible in common 
was one of the practices of the Christian home, 
and he urges this fact as an argument against 
‘mixed’ marriages, because in such a case the 
custom becomes impracticable (ad XJxorem , ii. 8). 
In the Didascalia of the Apostles (ch. ii.) Christians 
are exhorted in the following terms : ‘ Sit at home 
and read in the Law, in the Book of Kings and in 
the Prophets and in the Gospel which is their 
fulfilment,’ while in ch. xxii. the rod of discipline 
(Pr 13 24 19 18 23 ls ) is interpreted as the word of God, 
in which youth must be diligently instructed. 
Family prayers, as well as those of the Church, 
are Biblical in character. The moping - prayer 
makes reference to Lk 2 14 , the evening-prayer to 
Ps 113 and Lk 2 2fiff *. The grace before meat, pre- 
served in Const . A post. (vii. 49), is drawn from 
Gn 48 15 , Ps 136 25 , 2 Co 9®. The real prayer-book 
is the Psalter ; Christian maidens sit at tne distaff 
and sing about the Divine revelation (Tatian, Orat. 
33) ; husband and wife entertain one another with 
psalms and hymns, and vie with one another as to 
who shall best sing to God’s praise (Tertullian, ad 
XJxorem , ii. 8). On the occasion of Monica’s death, 
when Augustine and his son Adeodatus were over- 
come by grief, Euodius took the Psalter and in- 
toned the 100th Ps., all present making response 
(Augustine, Confess . ix. 31). All the teachers of 
the first centuries counted upon this private use 
of the Scripture, and encouraged it (Justin, Apol. 
44 ; Cyprian, Ep. i. ad Donatum), Pamphilus is 
said always to have kept copies ready to give to 
Christians who desired them (Hieronymus, ad 
Ruf. i. 9). The Acts of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion indicate the extent to which the Christians 
honoured and defended the Bible as their sacred 
possession and their dearest treasure. More than 
one martyr was discovered while reading the 
Scripture, and brought to account for it, e.g. t 
Euplius of Catana, who read Mt 5 10 10 88 before 
the judge, and, when asked why he had not obeyed 
the Emperor’s injunction (dated 24th Feb. 303) to 
deliver up all Bibles, quietly answered; ‘Quia 
Christianus sum et tradere non licebat magisque 
expedit moriquam tradere’ (cf. Mart.s. Irenae, and 
Eusebius, Mart . Pal . 8. 4). The reproach which 
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was made against the Catholics bv the Donatists, 

* velut traditores in persecutione divinarum scrip- 
turarum,* was keenly felt bv the former as an attack 
upon their Christianity. No difference was made 
later on when the time of Constantine began to see 
the masses streaming into the Christian Churches, 
except that exhortations to use the Bible at home 
were rendered more frequent by the neglect of the 
custom. Chrysostom assumes that his hearers pos- 
sess a Bible, in which they can read the text at 
home ; if they do not, he urges them to buy one. 
In many places a Bible was probably laid out for 
public use. The lending of sacred books was con- 
sidered to be pleasing to God. The diligent reading 
of the Bible took a specially high place among the 
virtues and merits of holy men and women. The 
acquaintance which these people had with the Bible 
was really astonishing. The sermons of the great 
preachers of the time were composed of Biblical 
quotations, and preachers counted upon their 
hearers to take note of and understand them. 
Pilgrimages to the scenes of sacred story, which 
at this time were becoming more and more 
common, added to the knowledge of the Bible a 
certain knowledge of localities, however superficial 
and superstitious it may have been. The Aqui- 
tanian pilgrim (Silvia or Etheria ?) informs us that 
at each place the pertinent passage of Scripture 
was read to the pilgrims. 

With the collapse of the ancient civilization 
and the decay of learning, the following centuries, 
naturally enough, brought a decline in the reading 
of the Bible. There came times when it was rare to 
find the art of reading outside the monasteries. Per- 
haps in the boudoir of a great lady there was still 
opportunity for the study of the Bible and Virgil. 
The laity, whether prince or peasant, and even the 
secular priests, were illiterate. W e hear compl ain ts 
about the meagre acquaintance with the Bible to 
be found even in the ranks of the clergy. Charle- 
magne had to insist upon every priest knowing at 
least the Catechism. Petrus Damiani (+ 1072) and 
/Eneas Silvio (Pius II., f 1464) complained similarly 
of the small knowledge which priests possessed as 
compared with heretics. The Bible exerted only an 
indirect influence through the medium of preaching, 
poetry, and pictures, and even that was shared with 
much other material. It was not till the 12th cent, 
that the people again began to show a wide interest 
in the Bible as such. This movement, though 
viewed with suspicion by the Church, and occa- 
sionally violently opposed, continued and increased 
in intensity and extent in proportion as ecclesiastic 
theology and piety became dissociated from the 
Bible. There were circles where Biblicism went 
so far as to remove from the Bible everything that 
was not strictly Biblical, as, e.g., the prefaces — a 
purism to which sometimes even the prologue to 
the Gospel of Luke (l 1 - 4 ) was sacrificed. But 
though the Bible was really the devotional book of 
these circles (Thomas k Kempis, Geiler of Kaysers- 
berg on Right Reading of the Bible), the circles them- 
selves were limited. Only few possessed a Bible, 
and the attempts to make it accessible to all in the 
adjoining rooms of churches benefited only indi- 
viduals, and helped study rather than devotion. 

With the aid of the new art of printing the 
Reformation first made the Bible in reality the 
people’s book. From that point onward one can 
speak of daily Bible-reading as a Christian duty. 
Along with the hymn-book and the Catechism, it 
is the only book that many evangelical Christians 
know, it is their manual of devotion, and still 
more their reading-hook. The wider circulation 
of the Bible, which followed the improvements 
effected upon printing, made its acquirement in- 
creasingly easy. At the same time, however, 
competition increased. Thus we find that, simul- 


taneously with the widest circulation of the Bible 
which has ever been reached, there is a decline in 
the pious use of it. Here, however, there is this 
comfort to be laid to heart, that where it is read 
a really pious desire is the motive. Many German 
Bibles are wisely prefaced by A. H. Francke’s 
fine 4 Kurzer Unterricht, wie man die h. Sehriffc 
zu seiner wahren Erbauung lesen solle.’ Then 
also the emphasizing of the supreme verses of 
Scripture by special type, which we find in many 
Bibles, is significant. These are the utterance® 
in which the testimonium Spiritus Saneti inter- 
num ever reveals itself in experience, in which the 
troubled soul finds richest consolation, inspiration, 
and strength. We find this illustrated m an old 
family Bible mentioned by Hesselbacher. It was 
underlined in the 18th cent, by his great-grand- 
father in four different colours. ‘What touched 
the sin of my heart : — Black. What inspired me 
to good : — Blue. What comforted me in sorrow : 
— Bed. What promised me the grace of God in 
eternity : — Gold * (cf. with this the Gospels men- 
tioned above, p. 583 b , belonging to the 14th cent, and 
written in four colours of mk, in order to see the 
difference between the objective treatment of the 
Bible by the Catholics ana its subjective treatment 
by the Evangelicals, who always kept in view the 
thirst of their own sinful hearts for comfort). 
Naturally, we have no documentary evidence of 
the reading of the Bible in families or in retire- 
ment. An unusually favourable opportunity is 
afforded in the letters of Bismarck to his wife, 
from which we learn that the Bible was read 
daily by one of the greatest statesmen, one, too, 
who was certainly no pietist. Naturally, in 
biographies and memoirs there is little said of 
the devotional reading of the Bible in the quiet 
closet or in the small family-circle ; it is taken for 
granted or considered immaterial. All true effect 
of Bible-reading takes place in secret. So far as 
it is possible to observe, it would seem that the 
desire for God’s word and the eternal truth which 
the Bible contains is again on the increase (A. W. 
Robinson, Co-operation with God , 1908, 114). 

Literature. — Bartlett and Peters, The Bible for Home and 
School, 1898 ; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for Home Heading, 
1896, 1899. 

2. Bible-reading by the laity. — In the ancient 
Church every Christian could obtain access to the 
Bible, and exhortations to read it were general. 
The idea characteristic of late Judaism, that certain 
Scriptures were to be confined to a select circle, is 
to be found only in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
— a fact which is to be connected with the sectarian- 
isms of Jewish Christianity and esoteric literature. 
Elsewhere the warning is limited to the reading of 
heretical works (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech . iv. 33). 
The sacred Scriptures included those which were 
for use in church and those which were for private 
devotional use (cf. Murat. Canon, on the Shepherd 
of Hermas). But the canonical Scriptures were 
to be within everybody’s reach. Athanasius re- 
proaches heretics with preventing people from 
reading the Bible. Chrysostom combats the idea 
prevalent among the laity that the reading of the 
Bible was a thing for the clergy and monks. Later 
on this giving up of the Bible on the part of the 
laity led to its being withdrawn altogether, exactly 
as in the case of the communion cup. There came 
a time when laymen could not read, and when they 
had again learned the art they were not allowed 
to read the Bible. This was part of the mediaeval 
system of keeping the laity in dependence upon 
ecclesiastical authority, and was based upon the 
idea of the unfathomahleness of the mysteries 
which the Scripture contained. The traditional 
exegesis of the Church was the only means of reach- 
ing these, and the laity, left to themselves, always 
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wandered from the track. A s a matter of fact, 
where Bible study was fostered in lay circles, 
there was to be found, as a rule, an anti-hier- 
archical, anti-clerical, sectarian tendency. It was 
believed that, in the Bible-reading conventicles 
of South France and Lorraine, Albigensian and 
Catharist tendencies were to be observed. Thus 
Innocent III. wrote to the Bishop of Metz that 
conventicles of the laity for the purpose of reading 
the Bible were to be suppressed. Tne study of the 
Bible was to be encouraged, but theological training 
was necessary : the profunditas of the sacred Scrip- 
ture was so great that even scholars could not quite 
understand it ; the arcana, fidei were not for every 
man. Ex 19 13 was the passage which was founded 
upon in this connexion : the beast that touched 
Mount Sinai was to be stoned. Of course this did 
not amount to a general prohibition of the reading 
of Scripture by the laity, but it bore a close re- 
semblance to it, and without doubt the tendency 
gained ground. Against the Bible in the popular 
tongue especially, a continual, though sometimes 
veiled, and certainly unsuccessful war was waged. 
Where the Church had no patience with these 
conventicles, people were driven into the arms of 
the sectaries, because it was these— especially 
Albigensians, Waldensians, Wyclifites, and Huss- 
ites— who gave the laity free access to the Bible 
and a free field for its exegesis, which developed 
in increasingly acute form upon anti-papal, anti- 
ecclesiastical lines. This made the Church all the 
more anxious to keep its members apart from the 
movement. Soon it came to be that the reading of 
the Bible brought people under the suspicion of 
heresy. The decrees passed by Councils of the 
13th and I4th centuries against the reading of 
the Bible by Waldensians, Wyclifites, Beghards, 
and Beguines were followed by occasional local 
prohibitions like that of Archbishop Berthold of 
Mainz (1485). This caused printers of the Bible 
not perhaps to suspend operations, but to omit 
their names from their work. In the period prior 
to the Council of Trent, therefore, we cannot speak 
of any general prohibition of the Bible. It was a 
time of unreadiness and confusion, when mystic 
piety contended with ecclesiasticism for the su- 
premacy. 

The crisis was brought about even in Catholicism 
by the Reformation, which successfully established 
the unconditional right of every layman to the 
Bible. It rested upon the perspicuitas , that is to 
say, the intelligibility of the Scripture to the 
ordinary pious mind — the victory of the devo- 
tional use of the Bible over the theological — and 
compelled Catholicism to take up a more definite 
attitude to the whole question. In England the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel brought about 
a persecution which recalled the time of Diocletian. 
The Council of Trent (Sess. iv. Deer . de editione 
et usu sacrorum librorum) decreed, ad coercenda 

f etulantia ingenia , that the exposition of Holy 
eripture was to be guided by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or the unanimis consensus patrum (cf. Cone. 
Vatic., Sess. iii. Const . de fide, c. 2). Resting on 
this decree, the Pope announced that only Bibles 
containing annotations approved by the Church 
could be published, and their use was dependent 
upon the special permission of the parochus , or 
the bishop of the diocese. Practically this was 
almost the withdrawal of the Bible. The Pro- 
testant Bibles were assailed, especially by the 
Jesuits, as falsified and dangerous to the soul. 
The same treatment was meted out to the Jan- 
senists, especially in connexion with the trans- 
lation and exposition of du Quesnell (Clement IX., 
Const. Unigenitus, 1713, prop . 79-82). In 1794 
Pius VI. condemned prop. 67 of the Synod of 
Pistoja, which stated that the neglect of Bible- 


xeading was innocent only in the case of inability 
to read, and that this neglect was responsible fo 
the great ignorance in matters of faith. Hardli 
had the Jesuit order again attained influenc! 
when the Bible Societies in Catholic spheres weri 
everywhere suppressed. Leo xii. published ai 
encyclical against them in 1824, ana Pins ix fi 
the syllabus of 1864, § 4, condemned them aiont 
with Socialism, Communism, and Secret Societies 
{e.g., Freemasons) as ejusmodi pestes. It is one o' 
the most remarkable indications of an interna 
change of system that there is at present in Ifcah 
a * Society di San Girolamo’ for the spreading <y 
the Gospels among the people, which has a cardina 
for its protector, and whose patron Pius x. is saic 
to have been, before he took his place upon th< 
Papal throne. 

Within all Protestant Churches the Bible is the 
assured possession of the laitv, and any isolatec 
opposition to it is hopeless. The great necessity 
now is to emphasize, along with the right to th< 
Bible, the duty of a true use of it in opposition t< 
the contempt in which it is now widely held. 

Literature.— C. W. Fr. Walch, Krit. Untersuch. von 
Gebrauch der h . Schrift unter den alten Christen , 1779 ; T. G 
Hegelmaier, Gesch. des Mbelverbots , 1783 ; Leander van Ess 
Tiber das notwendige und niltzliche Bibellesen , 1808-24 ; Malon 
La Led. de la sainte Bible, 1846 ; F. H. Reusch, Der Indei 
der verboteTien Biicher, 1883-85; G. Rietschel, art. ‘Bibel 
lesen, 5 in PRffi ■ ii. 700; O. Schmidt in Wetzer und Welte 
Kirchenlex.z ii. 679 ff. ; R. C. Moulton, The Modern Reader, 
Bible, 1907. 

3. The Bible in monasteries and reading-circles, 
— From the moment when the masses entered th< 
Church, and a distinction came to be drawn betweei 
half-Christians and whole-Christians, that is t< 
say, between the secular world on the one hand 
and monks, ascetics, and conventuals on the other 
Bible-reading among Christians as such decayed 
while in ascetic circles, where religion was taker 
seriously, it increased. Chrysostom was aware 0: 
the opinion popularly entertained that the Bibl< 
was for priests and monks. As a matter of fact 
it was in ascetic circles like those which gatherer 
round Jerome and Rufinus that Bible-reading wai 
most diligently fostered. Melania, e.a., a nobl< 
Roman lady who renounced the world entirely 
read the whole Bible four times every year, ant 
knew large portions of it by heart. Jerome wai 
quite pestered by the puzzles which his admireri 
put him from Scripture. Marcella showed intelli 
gence in her queries, and suggested real difficulties 
the less gifted Paula adopted more the style of thi 
modern Biblical riddle. The same . thing was re 
peated in the court of Charlemagne, where Alcuii 
was looked upon as an oracle for the solution of al 
difficulties. We possess the correspondence of tw< 
nuns of the 6th cent., and find it to he entirety 
composed of passages from Scripture. 

In these pious circles the Psalter, as the daity 
prayer-book, played the chief part. The Egyptiai 
anchorites passed days and nights in reciting 
salms which they learned by heart. This wa* 
eld to be the surest weapon against the tempta 
tions of Satan. In the monasteries the Psalmodk 
(chanting of psalms) was regulated (at Studium ant 
St. Maurice chanting never ceased, one choir re 
lieving the other [Acoemetse]). At the same time 
a free field was left to the piety of the individual 
It was in the monasteries, too, that the reading 0; 
Scripture was most practised. N ot only were severa 
services held every day (or were provided for bv tin 
regulations), but at meal-times, etc., some bool 
was read aloud. Sometimes it was the Scriptures 
sometimes it was legends of the martyrs or lives o: 
the monks. In the early period of the Middli 
Ages the monasteries were the only places when 
the Scriptures were to be found. Only there wai 
it known how to use them and communicate then 
in some degree to the people. The monastenei 
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were the homes of writing, reading, meditation, 
and study. In the schools of the various orders 
we have already seen that Biblical sciences were 
fostered. 

This condition of things was altered by the 
Reformation, in so far as the distinction between 
whole- and half-Christian was now done away 
with. It was impossible, however, to remove the 
distinction between those who desired with their 
whole soul to be Christians and those who were 
Christian only in appearance. With all the em- 
phasis which it laid upon the right and the duty 
of all Christians to read the Bible, Protestantism 
also possessed small circles of particularly zealous 
friends of the Bible. Just as these circles occur 
here and there in modern Catholicism, often in 
connexion with some monastery, e.g. Port Royal, 
so in Protestantism the influence of Pietism made 
itself felt. The necessary impulse was given by the 
Pia desideria of Spener, who thus came into line 
with the work of his opponent, Carpzow, in Leipzig. 
Thus there originated * Collegia Philobiblica.’ At 
the outset these combined the features of the 
exegetical lecture and the devotional meeting, as 
was also the case with the Zurich * Prophecy * ; but 
afterwards the strictly scientific lecture of the 
university became more and more separated from 
the devotional meeting of the Church. The latter 
frequently stood in a sort of opposition to the 
Church service, as in the case of the Lav-preachers 
of Wiirttembergand the Stundists of Russia ; but 
it found acceptance outside the strictly pietistic 
circles, and came to be a regular part of Church 
life in the shape of a week-day service. The more 
strongly pietistic circles possess reading-circles of 
their own, as well as Bible-classes for students and 
schoolboys. It is here that extraordinary achieve- 
ments in the way of continuous Bible-reading are 
accomplished. It reminds us of what we are told 
about ascetics in the ancient Church, when we hear 
that the whole Bible from Gn l 1 to Rev 22 21 was 
read through several times in one year (A. H. 
Francke is said to have read the Hebrew OT seven 
times in one year). The tables of lessons which are 
published by many societies {e.g,, the Prussian Bible 
Society) distribute the material of the Bible over a 
year, not in continuous portions, but in selected 
passages. 

Literature. — Falk, Bibel am Ausgange des Mittelalters , 66 ff. 

4 . Substitutes and favourite passages. —It was 
not always in its complete form that the Bible was 
in use. The substitutes which existed alongside of 
it were of great importance, and in the Middle 
Ages exerted a greater influence than the im- 
mediate use of the Bible. There were the select 
passages for Sunday in the so-called Plenaries, 
Postils, and Books of the Gospels and the Epistles. 
These were intended to be used not only in the 
services of the Church, but also, as is shown by the 
MSS and copies printed in the popular tongue, in 
private devotions, partly at least to explain the 
reading of the Bible in the Church service. There 
were also excerpts from the Bible in the form of 
Bible histories (Bible historicde, 4 History-Bible ’). 
These were characterized by the almost complete 
absence of the more important Didactic Books, 
the Prophets, and the Apostolical Epistles. Then 
also there were rhymed Bibles, containing the 
same material, but in verse, which, though not by 
any means good, was easy to remember. To these 
must be added the picture-Bibles, with their short 
descriptive paragraphs, including the so-called 
Biblia Pauperum (‘Bible of the^ Poor’), which 
contained from 24 to 48 woodcuts illustrating the 
most important events in the OT and the NT in 
harmony. Lastly, there was the Ars Mernorandi, 
where the contents of the four Gospels were sug- 
gested in rebus fashion. Towards the end of the 
vol. n .~ 39 


Middle Ages these were widely circulated instead 
of the Bible, not only because the great majority 
of the people were still too ignorant to read the 
Bible, and because the Church did not wish them 
to do so, but also because the piety of the age took 
more delight in the marvellous stories which the 
Bible contained than in the hard fare of the 
Prophets and the Epistles of Paul. Even for the 
Psalms a substitute existed in the Psalterium 
Puerorum , a collection of certain Psalms much 
employed in Divine service, and of other im- 
portant features in Christian instruction, e.g. the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. 

The Reformation demanded that the whole Bible 
should be given to the people and made free to 
everybody. Some difference of attitude, however, 
can be observed in the two Protestant Confessions. 
In Lutheranism the Catechism, with Biblical notes, 
took the place of the Bible to a large extent both 
in private use and in ecclesiastical teaching, while 
Calvinism adhered to the Bible itself. At the same 
time, the mediaeval substitutes continued in use, 
especially in schools, where Bible-history formed 
the foundation of the entire education, as it will 
probably do for long, in spite of recent attacks. 
The efforts which are now made to give a due place 
to the Prophets and the Apostles, as well as the 
Historical Books, are significant and deserving of 
success. On the other hand, the desire for a 
school- and home-Bible that shall be intermediate 
between Bible and Bible-history is to be looked on 
with suspicion, both from the educational and from 
the ecclesiastical point of view. 

The pious Bible-reader of the old school read the 
whole Bible as the word of God. But it may be 
observed that various parts of the Bible produce 
various effects, according to the period and the 
people. In the ancient Church and the Middle 
Ages, Paul is little understood and valued, and yet 
Pauline reactions mark the critical epochs both in 
theology and in the Church. Mysticism adheres 
either to the Song of Songs or to John. The 
Spiritualists who broke with the Church, the 
fanatics of the Reformation period, and many 
sects of modern Protestantism, build almost entirely 
upon the Revelation of John, In the later Middle 
Ages there were wide circles where the historical 
parts of the Bible were the only parts known, and 
even these only indirectly, through the so-called 
history-Bibles— that is to say, Scripture excerpts, 
with many legendary additions from extra-Bibhcal 
sources. The Didactic portions, the Prophets and 
the Apostolic Epistles, had to be re-discovered. 
The 4 Enlightenment ’ laid supreme value upon 
the moralizing Wisdom-literature. As has been 
recently noted, Frederick the Great’s favourite 
book was Ecclesiastes. Of the Gospels, Luke’s 
edifying narrative has enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among pious readers, while speculative theology 
(e.g., scnleiermacher’s school) prefers John, and the 
historical school abides by Mark. Modern social- 
istic tendencies, again, do honour to the Epistle 
of James, which Luther once very wrongly threw 
into the fire as an ‘epistle of straw.’ Speaking 
generally, interest in the Bible, which under the 
influence of materialism and naturalism was re- 
duced to a very low ebb at the close of the 19th 
cent. , has again happily revived. The chief motive 
is the aesthetic one. Pearls of Biblical poetry are 
selected for books of wisdom and beauty (Freiherr 
von Grotthus). Works on the beauty of the Bible 
(A. Wunsche, 1906) and on the poetry of Christ’s 
gospel (0. Frommel, 1906) find a grateful public. 
Modem investigation and criticism of the Bible 
are beginning to create interest (Schiele’s Religions- 
aeschichtl . Volksbiicher , and the more conservative 
Biblische Zeit- mid Streitfragen, by Kropatschek). 
More and more space is being given to Biblical 
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material in popular collections, which, are meant to 
provide a general culture (Goeschen’s Sammlung, 
Teubner’s Aus Natur und Geisteswelt , etc.). As 
the inevitable result of this, the religious interest 
in the Bible must receive a powerful stimulus, and 
Christian consciousness become re-awakened. 

Literature. — A lzogr, Die deutschen Plenarien im 15. und zu 
An f ana des 16. Jahrh 1874 ; E. Reuss (S. Berger), art. ‘ His- 
torienbibel,’ in PRE$, viii. 152-157; J. Kell, Die Schulbibel , 
1845 ; Enders, Die Schulbibelfrage, 1896 ; F. M. Schiele, Die 
Bibel und ihre Surrogate in der V olksschule, 1900 ; The Child's 
Bible , 1883 ; Rogers, School and Children's Bible, 1873 ; J. G. 
Frazer, Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest , 1895; J. W. Mackail, Biblia Innocentium , 
1893, 1901. 

On the influence of Paulinism: C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alex., 1886, pp. 53, 283 f.; A. Hamack, Dogmen - 
gesch.%, j. 129 ; E. Serfass, Essai sur Vinfluence du paulinisme 
dans les riveils religieux, 1900; E. Langlade, Le Rdle despsaumes 
dans la vie religieuse, Cahors, 1905. 

5. The Bible and the Classics. — The Bible 
satisfies Christian piety, but it nevertheless has its 
place in history as a link in a long process of 
civilization. This fact explains the speedy develop- 
ment of two tendencies. On the one hand, there 
were those who placed the Bible, the book of 
Christian devotion, side by side with universal 
literature. In their opinion, both were possessed 
of rights, and the Bible was in alliance with cul- 
ture. On the other hand, there were Biblicists 
pure and simple. These condemned all reading of 
profane ( i.e . heathen)literature as un-Christian, and 
put on a level with the Bible only the devotional 
Christian literature of a distinct ascetic colour. 


This was the view entertained in ascetic and 
monastic circles. Even in the ancient Church we 
meet with it in Syria, the home of ascetic tend- 
encies. The Didascalia of the Apostles, e.g . , ch. ii. , 
contains the following exhortation : 

* Keep away from the books of the heathen. What hast thou 
to do with the strange words, the laws, and the lying prophecies 
which tempt young people from the faith? What fault hast 
thou to find with the word of God that thou stayest thyself upon 
heathen fables? Wilt thou read history? thou hast the Book 
of Kings; wise men and philosophers? then thou hast the 
Prophets, in whom thou wilt find more wisdom and knowledge 
than in the wise men and philosophers, because theirs are the 
words of God, who alone is wise ; dost thou wish songs? then 
thou hast the Psalms of David; an explanation of the world? 
then thou hast Genesis, by the great Moses ; laws and command- 
ments? thou hast the Divine law in Exodus. Keep entirely 


away from all strange things which are in opposition to these.’ 

Later we find the same wav of thinking in the 
monastic circles of Syria and Egypt, although it is 
to the everlasting credit of Syrian Nestorians that 
they communicated the Greek philosophy — Aristotle 
and his commentators — to the Arabs, from whom 
they were taken over again by Christians in the 
West. There is a typical presentation of this 
sentiment in the famous dream of Jerome. This 
master of rhetoric, who prided himself on his 
classical knowledge, wants the pious Eustochium 
to believe that he had been thoroughly chastised 
in the night-time for his admiration of Plautus and 
Cicero, and compelled to give up the Classics {Ep. 22) 
-—a delicate little piece of rhetoric that quite gives 
its author the lie. This renunciation on the part 
of Jerome was not to be taken seriously. Later he 
insisted strongly that in education there should be 
a union of Christian and general culture, of the 
Bible and the Classics. But his fiction produced 
its effect, and in many a cloister-cell during the 
Middle Ages the dream was actualized. 

It is true that the Greek theologians, and also 
the monastics, among whom were Basil and Theo- 
dore of Studium, etc., never quite gave up the idea 
of a union of classic beauty of form with Biblical 
content. Thus the Alexandrian Clement and Ori- 
gen were steeped in Greek philosophy. Clement 
quotes the Bible with remarkable freedom, adopt- 
ing a Greek style unawares. The same thing can 
he observed in the whole school of Origen (c£ the 
thanksgiving speech of Gregory Thaumaturgus). 
But his opponent Methodius, the Biblical realist, 


also writes a Christian symposium. Specially 
noteworthy, because they regulated the succeed- 
ing age, were the great orators of the 4th cent. 
Basil and the two Gregorys, who as young men at 
Athens had, along with their heathen comrades 
familiarized themselves with the whole profane 
culture. Chrysostom, the pupil of Libanms, be- 
lieved it his duty to apologize for the rusticity 
of Biblical Greek ; the Apostles were uncultured 
fishermen, but that only made the miracle which 
the Holy Ghost effected by them the greater. 
At the same time, Chrysostom felt the peculiar 
strength of the Biblical language. He adorned 
his brilliant orations with Scripture quotations, 
and so gave them the impressiveness which lifts 
them above the contemporary speeches of heathen 
orators, with their hollow phrases. The monastic 
tendency in the 6th cent, sought to introduce the 
popular Greek, which resembled more closely the 
Semitic element in the Bible (John Malalas of 
Antioch). It would he a valuable service to 
investigate the influence which the language of 
the Bible exercised upon the popular legendary 
literature and Christian revisions of older material 
like the Romance of Alexander. But although 
monastic circles prided themselves no less on their 
modesty than on their simplicity of language, 
classicism, or the union of Christian and Greek 
culture, was always maintained in Byzantium, and 
after short periods of decline it never failed to 
revive. This was the case after the iconoclastic 
struggle in the 9th cent., chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of Photius, and also, after the Latin 
invasion of the 13th cent., through the Palasologi. 
Arethas, the Archbishop of Caesarea (f c. 932), 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
studied Plato and Lucian diligently. Eustathius, 
the Homeric commentator, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Thessalonica (f c. 1192), complained 
bitterly of the want of culture on the part of 
the monks, who could not appreciate the treasures 
of the monastic libraries. This classicism was 
specifically Greek in character, and it was not 
transmitted by the Byzantines to the Slavonic 
peoples converted by them. 

In the West the development took a somewhat 
different course. There Jerome and Augustine 
provided a model of the noble union of Biblical and 
secular culture. But, just as Jerome sometimes 
felt that the latter was forbidden fruit, so in the 
case of Augustine, from the moment when he 
entered the service of the Church, an increasing 
Biblical element is found to colour his views ana 
language. Cassiodorus and Boethius were still 
familiar with pagan culture, but such familiarity 
soon ceased. What little culture survived the 
migration of the peoples is monastic and Biblical. 
At the Court of Charlemagne the first revival of 
learning occurred. Along with the Bible, Virgil 
was studied. The Emperor himself was liberal 
enough to appreciate the value of the German 
epics. But so early as the time of the monk- 
emperor, Ludwig the Pious, this disappeared. As a 
matter of fact, Plautus and Terence were still read 
even by pious nuns, hut Hroswitha of Gandersheim 
endeavoured to suppress these heathen writers by 
her Biblical imitations. In the time of the Swabian 
dynasty there occurred another revival, and after 
the fall of the Empire (from middle of 13th cent, 
onwards) the foundation was everywhere laid of a 
real national secular culture, in opposition to ecclesi- 
astical Latin. This spread from Prance to England 
and the German Imperial cities, and in an entirely 
independent manner it united Biblical and extra- 
Biblical material. Much more dangerous was the 
classicism of the Renaissance. In their admiration 
of the ancient form the Humanists made sport of 
the ancient religion as they understood it, and 
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some of them were ashamed of the Biblical element. 
This led to a strong Biblical reaction, especially in 
Calvinistic countries, while Lutheranism tried to 
reach a combination of both tendencies. The 
‘Enlightenment’ confined strict Biblicism to a 
narrow pietistic circle, while general culture, 
characterized in some cases by tendencies hostile 
to religion and the Bible, spread more widely. 
Here, too, a wholesome reaction can be hoped for 
only from the perception that the Bible, in its 
true nature as the supreme book of devotion, can 
never come into collision with any other means of 
culture. 

Literature. — C. Neumann, Byzant. Kultur undRenaissance- 
kultur , 1903; J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Scholarship, 3 vols., 
1906-08 ; G. Kaufmann, ‘ Rhetorenschulen und Klosterschulen, 
Oder histor. und christl. Kultur in Gallien wahrend des 6. und 
6. Jahrh.,’ in Eaumer’s Mist. Taschenbuch, 1869; Zappert, 
Virgils Fortleben im Mittelalter , 1851 ; Comparetti, VergUio 
net medio evo, 1872. 

6. Misuse of the Bible. — Our sketch would be 
incomplete without some mention of the abuse of 
the Bible by misguided Christian piety. Although 
the idea that the Bible had fallen from heaven 
was never entertained, yet the conception of its 
sanctity had become so strong among the Jews 
that the roll of the Law was held to be inviolable. 
A Roman soldier who had seized one of these rolls 
was executed by the Procurator Cumanus to please 
the Jews (Josephus, Ant . XX. v. 4, BJ II. xii. 2). 
Copies which had grown useless had to be carefully 
preserved in sacred burying-places made for the 

E urpose (the Genizah at Cairo has yielded a rich 
arvest of extremely valuable ancient copies of the 
Bible). This material notion of sacredness, which 
was familiar both to heathenism and Judaism, 
was at first quite foreign to Christianity. It soon 
found its way into the Christian masses, however, 
and made the Bible, like other sacred things, tabu. 
Especially was this the case with the book of the 
Gospels which, along with the Host and the like- 
ness of Christ, speedily came to be one of the most 
effective guarantees of the presence of Christ 
Himself and His miraculous power. This was the 
origin of kissing the book— still an important 
feature of the liturgies of the East — and also of 
the double procession, first with the Gospels and 
afterwards with the Communion elements. The 
official valuation by the Councils gave to the 
Gospels, as representative of Christ, the place of 
honour. In the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels were laid upon his head as the means of 
communicating the Spirit and Christ’s indwelling, 
whereas they were placed in the reader’s hand 
only as the symbol of his ecclesiastical function. 
They played a similar part in the consecration of 
the highest grade of Catharists. From the 4th 
cent, it became the custom to take the oath upon 
the Gospels, and on these occasions it was usual to 
turn up the beginning of John. In the Middle 
Ages we find, along with or in place of the Gospels 
which represented Christ, relics as representing 
the saints. The idea here is no higher than that 
which is embodied in the monastic legend that a 
Christian who was sorely beset by fleshly lust was 
enabled to resist temptation by having the Gospels 
hung upon his neck by a cord. One must beware 
of spiritualizing this to the extent of making it 
the psychological effect of reflexion upon the 
content of the book. It was to the book itself 
that talismanic virtue was ascribed. The explana- 
tion of inserting a finger or * dipping’ in the Bible 
is similar. The method which the Romans 
followed with Virgil and other authors whose 
works were considered inspired^ and sacred was 
taken over by Christians ana applied to their sacred 
book ( sortes legere), and, in spite of the opposition 
which it met at the beginning from ecclesiastical 
authority, this method of consulting the oracle 


about the future was long maintained among 
the people. We can observe the material view 
which was entertained of the magical qualities 
resident in the book, from the practice of writing 
the answers to the most usual questions on its 
margin. Such queries could also be answered by 
means of slips of paper or threads, but when the 
answers were read out of the Gospels they possessed 
a greater guarantee of being Divine oracles. 

The magical effect of the Bible reached still 
further into the dark regions of human supersti- 
tion. There were certain passages of Scripture 
which were considered specially effective in 
defence and attack. The Lord’s Prayer, inscribed 
upon a disc of clay found at Megara, was certainly 
possessed of this significance, just as in ancient and 
modem times Jesus’ letter to Abgar was attached 
to the doors in order to keep all evil and hurtful 
influences far away from the house and its 
members. A sheet of lead inscribed with the 80th 
Psalm, which Hiller von G&rtringen found in a 
vineyard on the island of Rhodes, belongs rather to 
the ancient formulas of malediction, by which evil 
was supposed to be brought upon some definite 
person. Chrysostom complained of the super- 
stitious abuse of sayings from the Gospels (ScXrfa, 
euayyAia) which women and children wore round 
the neck. Augustine relates how the Gospel of 
John was laid upon the head of those who were 
ill with fever. Gregory M. sanctioned by word 
and example what the Church till then contended 
against as abuse. In the later Middle Ages the 
only reason why this superstition in regard to the 
Bible decayed was the keen competition which it 
had to face in the superstitious valuation of saintly 
relics. 

The Reformation destroyed the material notion 
of sacredness which lay at the basis of all this 
error. The bibliolatry which Lessing and others 
opposed in the time of * Enlightenment’ had nothing 
in common with this Biblical magic. It was the 
dogmatic valuation of the Bible as possessed of in- 
fallible authority. Evangelical Christians have in 
the Bible not a book that is to be handled with 
timidity and awe, but one which is for the intimacy 
of home and private devotion. Where searching 
with the finger or 4 dipping ’ in the Bible still exists 
as a practice in Protestant circles (Pietists and 
Moravian brethren), it has acquired an inward and 
spiritual significance. At the same time it has to 
be said that the practice in Evangelical circles of 
making the Bible serve for pastimes ( e.g . Biblical 
riddles) amounts to excessive familiarity and 
abuse ; the Bible is to be handled not indeed with 
timidity, but with all due reverence. 

Literature.— F or the ecclesiastical me of the Gospels see 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangelienbiicher, 1906, pp. 1-lG, 
who tries to dissociate this use from every element of super- 
stition ; Kayser, * Gebrauch von Psalmen zur Zauberei,’ ZDMG 
xlii., 1888, 456 ; Hiller von Gkrtrin gen. SBA W, 1898, p. 582 ; 
N. Wilcken, APFl 430 ff.; Knopf, Mitt d. deutmh. archaoL 
Inst zu A then, xxv., 1900, pp. 313-324 ; Joh. Ficker, PRE 3 
i. 469 ; E. von DobscbUtz, PRE* xviii. 537; E. Nestle, 
ZNTW vii. 96. See also art. Bibliolatrt. 

VII. The Bible if the life of the people. 
— The Bible is pre-eminently the book of religious 
devotion, but its operations are not limited thereto. 
They embrace the whole life of Christendom. 

i. Bible and language. — The Bible has exercised 
great influence on the development of language. 
Not only have translations of the Bible made 
literature possible to a whole array of peoples by 
giving them a written language in the same way 
as missionary enterprise still does, but in other ways 
language has been powerfully influenced by the 
Bible. The Biblical vocabulary supplied Latin, and 
thence the Romance and German languages, with 
; the terms ‘manna/ ‘Passover/ * Sabbath, 4 angel/ 

! * devil/ * Paradise/ etc. The Biblical structure 
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of sentences— loose co-ordination of clauses and 
parallelismus membrorum — has been largely 
adopted as a model. It may be noted that here 
three methods are to be distinguished (1) The 
conscious imitation of the solemn music of the 
Prophets, which hardly exists in the ancient period, 
but of which Lamennais is a modem instance. (2) 
The allegorical use of Biblical names and ex- 
pressions— a method specially favoured among the 
Greeks, who applied the typical names of the Bible 
to the men of the times (tt&Xiv 'H/uoSicts jxalverai, 
Chrysostom). Speaking of the bull of Canoniza- 
tion dated 1228, which is composed in this style, 
Sabatier rightly remarks that one can learn the 
history of the Philistines, of Samson, and also of 
Jacob from it better than that of St. Prancis. In 
later times the ‘speech of Canaan’ has been much 
adopted in pietistic circles, while it has been 
abhorred in others. (3) The unconscious absorp- 
tion of familiar Biblical phrases — the normal and 
most widely spread form. Not only do the great 
preachers of the ancient Church and moderns like 
Bossuet, Schleiermacher, and Spurgeon employ the 
language of their Bible, but the masters of litera- 
ture do so also. If Dante is the creator of modern 
Italian, Luther deserves the same title in regard 
to modern German, and it was through his transla- 
tion of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt. 
In reading Goethe, one becomes aware of his life- 
long familiarity with the Bible. The style of 
many Catholic authors shows that they do not 
have the same familiarity with it. It is an 
obvious mistake when Janssen’s school attempts 
to transfer the credit which belongs to Luther 
to an obscure chronicler of the 13th cent., Eike 
of Bepkow. In English-speaking countries the 
Authorized Version possessed the same importance. 
It came too late for Shakespeare, but even he 
could not have written as he did without the older 
translations. The best age of French literature 
has more than a temporal connexion with the 
Biblical activity of Port Royal. The influence 
which the Bible has exerted upon literature de- 
serves to receive more attention than it has done in 
the past. That, however, would require a wider 
acquaintance with the Bible than most modems 
possess. More than any other hook, the Bible has 
contributed to the familiar phrases used by 
numberless people who know nothing of their 
origin. It is to be regretted that these phrases are 
often used in a sense quite false and entirely 
opposed to their original meaning. 

Literature. — R. v. Raumer, Die Einmrkungdes Christen- 
turn auf die althochdeutsche Sprache , 1845; E. Stein von 
Nordenstein, Uber den Binjluss der Bibel auf deut. Sprache 
und Litt. 1856 ; P. Frdddricq, * Les Consequences de l’6van- 
g&isation par Rome et par Byzance sur le d6veloppement de la 
langue maternelle despeuples convertis/ in Bull, de Vacad. roy. 
de Belg. 1903 ; A. S. Cook, Bibl. Quotations in old Eng. Prose 
Writers, 2 vols., 1898 and 1903 ; C. Wordsworth, Shakespeare’s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible, 1864 ; C. von Kiig-elgen, Die 
Bibel bei Kant, 1904 ; E. Hohne, Umfang und Art der Bibel- 
benutzung in Goethe’s Faust, 1906 ; L. Rosenthal, Schiller und 
die Bibel, 1905; R. de la Broise, Bossuet et la Bible, 1890; 
J, Trdnel, L'ancien test, et la langue frangaise du moyen dge, 
1904 ; G. Biichmann, Gejliigelte Worte 21, 1903. 

. 2 . Bible and views of the world and human 
life. — To the language of the Bible must be added 
the general view which it takes of the world and 
human life; speech and thought are intimately 
related. The Bible contains no conception of the 
universe peculiar to itself. What we find in it is 
the view entertained by the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient East. To the early Christ- 
ians there was nothing strange in this, because 
their own view resembled it, and where there were 
differences it was easy to harmonize them. The 
Scriptures themselves, covering as they did a 
space of 1000 years, were not at one in this regard. 
The transition from the Semitic to the Greek 
method of thought was effected as easily as in the 


domain of language. Plato and Aristotle were 
read into the Bible involuntarily. This is shown 
very clearly by the abundant literature on the 
Eexaemeron . The Middle Ages looked upon this 
mixture of old Oriental Biblical ideas and Greek 
philosophy as authoritative ecclesiastical doctrine 
It was surrounded by the nimbus of revelation 
and was therefore infallibly true. Every consid- 
eration against it and every attempt to account 
for the world empirically (as Bacon, e.g., demanded) 
was authoritatively suppressed. The effect of this 
was felt till within recent times. Luther was so 
far from seeing how little of the Bible there was in 
this ecclesiastical theory of the world, that he 
called Copernicus a fool (Table-Talk, Forstemann- 
Bindseil, iv. 575); the Roman Inquisition com- 
pelled Galileo to retract ; Kepler encountered great 
internal and external difficulties in accepting the 
credibility of the Bible as it was conceived in his 
time ; while Newton combined with the exactitude 
of his physical theories a Biblicism which we find 
it difficult to understand. The ‘Enlightenment* 
completed what the Renaissance had begun. It 
secularized science and emancipated views of the 
world from all Biblical ecclesiastical authority. 

The great discoveries of the 15th cent., the transi- 
tion from the speculative methods of scholasticism 
to empirical research, not only in the domain of 
natural science but also in that of history, brought 
about an entire change of opinion. The confidence 
of the ‘Enlightenment’ and the modem love of 
truth have brought this clearly to light, and with 
it the immense gulf between the ordinary and the 
Biblical view of the world. Here we come upon 
the leading problem of the Bible for modems. 
Can the Bible still possess value when it contains 
views about the world and man belonging to a 
stage of human thought now outgrown? That 
heaven (or the 3 to 7 heavens) arches over this earth, 
that the stars encircle it, that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the great ocean (only the parts border- 
ing on the Mediterranean being then known), that 
its central point is Jerusalem, that all the peoples 
on the earth are descended from the three sons of 
Noah, who was rescued from the Flood, that their 
languages can be traced back to one single con- 
fusion— all these ideas represent only the primitive 
thought which the Biblical authors shared with their 
contemporaries in Babylon and Egypt. It cannot 
be denied that we have ceased to entertain these 
notions nowadays. But this admission does not 
by any means overthrow all Biblical authority. 
What the theology of the last decade has toiled to 
show and has succeeded in showing is gaining 
increasing recognition, viz., that the Bible is not a 
revealed text-book of nature and history, but that 
God speaks in it to men about the salvation of 
their souls. To every pious conception of the 
world and its course as a whole and m detail, the 
Bible will always be possessed of validity because 
of the way in which it sees God’s hand in every- 
thing and teaches people to see God’s saving inten- 
tion in fortune ana misfortune, the way in which 
it places the whole history of mankind under the 
point of view of an education to. the stature of 
manhood and independence in Christ. In a word, 
the Bible will always remain the book of pious 
devotion, and such pious devotion will always he 
easily able to surmount any difficulties which anse 
from different conceptions of creation.. As in lan- 
guage, a kind of translation is . possible. What 
apologetics must learn, however, is to abandon the 
desire to justify every Biblical utterance, and after 
every discovery in natural science and history to 
begin at once to search about for some statement m 
the Bible which it confirms. That only leads to 
confusion where what is needed is clearness. It is 
true that, so long as men read the Bible, the 
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Biblical view of the world and human life will 
remain popular. Without regard to the millions 
of stars, men will speak of heaven as the Divine 
dwelling-place and the goal of pious desire, and of 
the earth as the central point of the Divine plan of 
salvation with man as its special object. In their 
thoughts about love and hate, joy and sadness, 
good and evil, they will speak of the heart and not 
the brain. But what there must be no doubt 
about is that these are only poetical forms of 
speech, which, though fully justified in ordinary 
life, ought not to be put on the same platform as 
what is strictly scientific. 

Literature. — V an Eicken, Gesch. und System der mittel- 
(Uteri. Weltanschauung , 1887 (with little attention to the Biblical 
element) ; E. F. Apelt, Die Reformation der Stemkunde , 1852 ; 
A. Deissmann, Jon. Kepler und die Bibel , 1895 ; L. Gunther, 
Kepler u. d. Tkeol. 1904; L. Keller, ‘Bibel, Winkelmass und 
Zirkel/ Monatshefte der Comeniusgesellsckaft, 1908. 

3 . Bible and law. — Of greater practical signi- 
ficance is the influence of the Bible upon the life of 
the people. The adoption of Christianity by the 
State made it necessary that the revealea book of 
Divine law should regulate constitutional law. As 
early as 400 a Collatio legum Mosaicarum et 
JEtomanarum was prepared (ed. Th. Mommsen, 
1890 ; Collectio librorum iwris anteiustinianei, iii.). 
In most ancient Christian legislations this principle 
finds expression in the preface. The so-called 
Syriac-Roman statute-book (ed. by Bruns and 
Sachau, 1880) affirms that the law of Moses is 
older than that of all other nations, but declares 
that, since the time of Christ, the only obligatory 
law is the law of Christ given through the Christ- 
ian emperors, Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo. 
As a matter of fact, this was etiquette more than 
anything else ; for the legislation is drawn almost 
wholly from Graeco-Roman law. The same thing 
may be observed in the case of German law. Alfred 
the Great placed the Decalogue in front of his 
Laws of England . The ancient Bavarian and 
Frisian codes, as well as those of the Swabians and 
ancient Saxons, contain introductions full of 
ecclesiastical Biblical ideas. The law itself, how- 
ever, is national. There are only a few traces of 
any Christian Biblical influence to be observed. 
These may perhaps be made out, however, as early 
as Constantine’s legislation. The abolition of 
branding the face is based upon the Biblical doc- 
trine of the Divine likeness ( C . Th. ix. 40. 2) ; the 
second marriage of a divorced person is punished ex- 
cept when in tne first marriage the other partner 
was guilty of adultery (C. Th. iii. 16. 1, cf. Mt 5 81f *) ; 
two witnesses are required (C. Th. xi. 39. 3, cf. Dt 
19 15 ). The influence of Christianity becomes com- 
moner under Theodosius, Leo, and Justinian, whose 
‘novels ’(£,«. supplementary laws) refer directly to 
the sacrae scripturae (e.g. Nov. clx. 1 ). The severe 
language of the OT is echoed in the legislation 
of Charlemagne; the continually recurring morte 
moriatur of the pitiless Saxon law is Hebraic. 
Justification was found for the bloody persecution 
of heretics in the OT condemnations of the dis- 
obedient. Demands which were originally made 
by the Church to safeguard Christian morals 
were all incorporated in constitutional law under 
Charlemagne ; keeping the Sabbath-day holy, the 
prohibition of interest, etc. What is still more 
important for Charlemagne’s conception, how- 
ever, is that the whole theocratic idea was con- 
sidered topossess Immediate significance for the 
present. He felt himself a modern David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Josiah. This state of things, however, 
soon gave way under the pressure of the ecclesi- 
astical idea that the State was opposed to God and 
was to receive recognition only in the service of 
the Church. The conflict gave birth to the modern 
State, which takes no interest in ecclesiastical or 
Bible authority. In Biblicist circles the obligation 


of the OT, and especially of the commandments of 
the Gospel, is more and more emphasized. This 
gave rise to the refusal to take an oath (Mt S u , Ja 
5 12 ) among many sects down even to the Mennon- 
ites, while the Church sought to Christianize the 
oath by furnishing it with the Trinitarian formula 
and causing it to be sworn on the Gospels, and in 
the Middle Ages on the relics of saints. It was 
froin the OT that ecclesiastical law derived the 
prohibition of marriage with a sister-in-law, and 
from it also Joseph Smith drew the Mormon 
commandment of polygamy. In a purely legal 
way the Baptists of the Reformation endeavoured 
to realize the theocratic idea, as Calvin aimed at 
training Geneva to be a city of God. The Sabbath 
commandment still calls tor Sunday rest in Cai- 
vinistic countries. These genuinely Biblical in- 
fluences are to be distinguished from those which 
are due to the century -long effect of Christianity 
upon the life, the customs, and the legislation of 
the nations. It is to this latter influence, e.g., that 
we owe the abolition of slavery — not in the 1 st or 
in the 4th, but in the 13th cent, for N. Europe, and 
in the 19th for the S. and the New World. With 
this the Bible had no direct connexion, for in the 
American Civil War both sides took their stand 
upon Biblical authority. Here too, however, there 
was an indirect and educative influence exerted 
by the Bible upon the moral sympathy and social 
thought of mankind. 

Literature.—' Troplongr, De Vinfluence du ckristianume mr 
le droit civil des Domains, 1844 ; C. Schmid, Die biirgerliche 
Gesells. in der altrom. Welt und ihre Umgestaltung durch dm 
Ckristentum , 1857 (Fr. and Germ.); C. Bifrgr, The Church's 
Task under the Roman Empire , 1905 ; C. Loring- Brace, Gesta 
Christi, or A Hist . of Human Progress under Christianity, 
1882 ; L. Seuffert, Konstantins Gesetze u» das Ckristentum t 
1891; W. Ohr, Der Carolingische Gottesstaat , Leipzig, 1902; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of European Morals i®, 1899. 

4 . Bible and art— Specially interesting is the 
powerful effect which Biblical motifs exercised 
upon art and through it upon the national con- 
sciousness. The Christians of the first centuries 
adorned with Biblical symbols not only the graves 
of their dead in the Catacombs, but also the articles 
which they employed in daily life— lamps, tumblers, 
etc. Noah in the ark with the dove, Jonah 
swallowed by the whale or lying under the gourd, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, etc., were favourite 
subjects. At first these scenes were of a purely 
symbolic nature. The 4th cent, began to show 
interest in the story, and continuous Bible illustra- 
tions are then found in MSS (cf. above, p. 583). 
But the picture became separated from the text ; 
the illustrations suppressed and took the place of 
the text. In the famous Joshua-roll in the Vatican, 
supposed to be a 9th cent, copy of an ancient 
Christian original, there is a series of scenes with 
small inscriptions like those upon the Trajan and 
Marc. Aurelian pillar. Towards the close of the 
Middle Ages the history-Bible shrank more and 
more to a picture-book. Great favour was accorded 
to the Biblia Pauperum , a pictorial representa- 
tion of the Gospel story with its OT types, and 
occasionally with explanatory notes. Picture- 
Bibles of this kind without any text, or with at most 
brief explanations like those which were made by 
HansBeham (1537) and Mich. Graff (1536-53), were 
known occasionally also in the 17th and 18fch cents., 
while the 1 9th returned again to the complete 
Bible and illustrated it. 

Besides Bible illustration, however, there was 
the art of painting in general. The long walls of 
the basilicas were picture-books of Bible-history, 
and continued so until the end of the Romanesque 
period (cf. above, p. 606). Gothic art changed the 
telling of a story mto the sculpture of individual 
figures, and preferred the multitude ofecclesi&stical 
saints to the Biblical characters. Then the Re- 
naissance went back again to Bible-story, and at 
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this stage it was ancient mythology instead of the 
legends of the saints that entered into serious 
competition with the Bible. The Churches were 
ornamented with stories from the Bible (Giotto’s 
cycle in Padua, Madonna dell’ Arena, indicates the 
beginning ; and the culmination is found in the 
twelve scenes on the walls of the Sistine Chapel by 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, etc.). Private rooms also 
contained similar ornamentation, and it was in the 
loggie that Rafael executed his famous Bible in 
fifty- two pictures. So far as altar-pictures, stained 
windows, and other ornamentations are fostered in 
the modern Lutheran Church, the subjects are 
always drawn from the Bible instead of from 
favourite stories of the saints, as was the custom 
earlier. 

Besides the sculpture of sarcophagi in the 4th j 
and 5th cents., there is also the stone- and wood- 
work of the doors of churches (S. Sabina in Rome, 
S. Ambroggio in Milan). At a later date bronze- 
castings became usual (baptistery at Florence). 
The art of weaving was also employed in Bible- 
illustration. We hear of Biblical scenes not only 
upon hangings for churches {vela), but also upon 
private draperies (Asterius of Amaseia). In the 
Middle Ages, besides the rich ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, there were embroideries for household use. 
From the 15th cent, onward the crafts received 
a stimulus and showed a preference for Biblical 
material. Painted and inlaid cupboards and presses 
of the 16th and 17th cents, show whole rows of 
Biblical pictures, and even the easy-going Rococo 
period ornamented the toilet tables of its ladies 
with pictures from sacred history. Nor did this 
custom, in itself a profanation of the Scripture, 
cease until the art of the * empire ’ began to look 
for themes in the Classics. The following period 
made extreme simplicity its goal, while to the eyes 
of modern naturalism Biblical themes present no 
attractions. This, however, is not to be deplored, 
for Biblical art must always be of a pious character. 

The number of passages employed for illustra- 
tion naturally varied very much. In certain 
branches of art a strict tradition came to be 
formed. Walls provided scope for more scenes 
than sarcophagi, and book-illustration made more 
detail possible. It would be a useful task to in- 
vestigate systematically the differences which mark 
the various series of illustrations. Great interest 
attaches to the scenes which were preferred by 
individual periods and artists. To some extent it 
is possible m this way to discover what acquaint- 
ance with the Bible different periods possessed, not 
only in regard to the artists who were dependent 
frequently upon a pattern, but also in regard to 
the beholders upon whom the pictures — usually 
explained by notes— produced their effect. 

It must not be overlooked here that the subjects 
were often drawn not directly from the Bible 
hut from some intermediate source or other. The 
peculiar choice of scenes which the early period of 
Christianity made has been connected with their 
employment in sermons or in prayer. In the 
Middle Ages, St. Augustine’s de Civitate Dei , the 
Historia scholastica of Peter Comestor, and the 
Speculum, historiale of Vincent of Beauvais pro- 
vided artists with their Biblical material. This 
explains the Apocryphal features, the story of 
Christ ranging from the birth of the Virgin 
Mary to her ascension and coronation. Not till 
the advent of Protestantism did the immediate 
influence of the Bible again assert itself strongly. 
Then there was a different choice of scenes and 
a different arrangement of them. Much legendary 
material was dispensed with, and in its place 
much that had long been unobserved was utilized. 
The finest service was here rendered by Rembrandt. 
Aa a good Calvinist, he was so familiar with his 


Bible that he could always find new and unused 
subjects for his etchings. He could always count 
moreover, upon their being understood at once Tbv 
the public. See Art (Christian), vol. i. p. §55. * 
Besides the graphic arts, the art of language 
and tone is also naturally concerned with the 
word of Scripture. Poetry has found its highest 
impulses in the Bible. In this field there is much 
bad rhyming to be met with, and literary re- 
creations like the turning of the Gospels into 
Homeric and Virgilian centos are common (4th 
and 5th cent.). There are also the rhymed Bibles 
of the Middle Ages, and in the later period, in- 
fluenced by humanism, we find the Christiades and 
Christeis. But there are also masterpieces to he 
included here — the old Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
Heliand, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Klopstock’s 
Messias . This is to take no account of the in- 
spiration, the images, and the expressions for which 
the greatest poets, Walther von der Vogel weide, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, are indebted to 
the Bible. As a rule. Biblical poetry is epic, but 
occasionally, and especially in imitations of the 
Psalms, it is lyrical. The small dramatic element 
is specially interesting. Not the clumsy Byzantine 
Xptcrrbs Tracrx^ (about 1100), which lays hands upon 
the verses of Euripides but despises all stage-craft 
and probably was never produced, not even the 
Biblical and legendary compositions with which 
the pious Hroswitha of Gandersheim (+ 1001) tried 
to suppress the comedies of Plautus among the 
nuns, but the ecclesiastical dramas of the end of 
the Middle Ages, which, with a gradually increasing 
and finally almost exclusive participation of the 
laity, brought the Bible-history to the popular 
eye and ear simultaneously in the most effective 
manner possible. Adam’s fall, the stories of the 
patriarchs, and above all the life and bitter suffer- 
ings of Jesus, were lived over again by actors and 
audience, sometimes with the most emotional 
realism. Medievalism was naive enough simply 
to transfer the story to its own time in matters 
of costume and background. There was besides, 
however, a reciprocal action between the ecclesi- 
astical drama and the reports which pilgrims 
brought about the holy places of J erusalem. Here, 
too, there was an admixture of the Apocryphal 
element. A complete play (four days) begins with 
the creation and goes on to the judgment day, 
following the Church practice rather than the 
Bible. Only a single instance, the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, has survived, in a greatly 
altered form, to our own time. Humanism and the 
Reformation opposed those plays equally, though 
from different motives, and when modern dramatic 
art makes an attempt to bring Biblical material 
upon the boards, cultivated Christian taste rightly 
feels it to be a profanation. 

Protestantism possesses something which the 
more ancient period entirely lacked — the Biblical 
musical composition. The * Bible sonatas ’ of Joh, 
Kuhnau (fl722) may he considered trifling, but 
the oratorios of Hemr. Schiitz (+1672), J. Seb. 
Bach (+1750), and G. Fr. Handel (+1759) have 
attained to the most perfect artistic rendering of 
Biblical material. A distinction is marked by 
the fact that while a Palestrina felt his task to 
be the creation of Masses and Requiems, they 
devoted their attention to Cantatas (Psalms) ana 
Oratorios. And if the Catholics Joseph Haydn 
(+1809) and H. von Herzogenberg (+1900) joined 
them, they did it under Protestant influence. 
When a Passion by Bach, _ with its moving anas 
between the recitatives, is compared with tne 
mediaeval Passion Play, the same difference meets 
us which we found in our comparison of the two 
coloured Bibles (see above, p. 607). In the one 
* E. von Dobachiitz, ChristusMlder , 253ff., 334*. 
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case, what we find is the objective presentation of 
history, in the other, the adoption of a subjective 
relation to it. 

Literature.— E. Hennecke, Altchristl. Malerei und aUbirckl. 
Lit . 1896 ; L. von Sybel, Die christl. Antike, i. 1906 ; F. X. 
Krauss, Gesch. der christl. Kunst, 1896 fi. ; E. Male, V Art 
relig . du xiiie sibcle en France, 1898 ; Pokrowski, The. Gospel 
in iconographic Monuments (Russ.) ; A. Wiinsche, Schdnheit 
der Bihel, i. 1900, p. 330 ff. ; H. Grimm, ‘ Raffael und das NT ’ in 
Preuss. Jahrb. lx. 1883; The Gospels in Art: Life of Christ by 
Great Painters, Lond. 1904; Petit de Julleville, Les Mystbres 
1880 ; A. W. Ward, Hist of Eng. Dramatic Lit A, 1899 ; A. 
Hohlfeld, ‘ Die Altengl. Kollektivmysterien,’ Anglia , xi. 1889 ; 
K. Lange, Passionspiele, 1887 ; Ph. Spitta, J. S. Bach , 1873- 
80 ; F. Spitta, Die Passionen von Heinr. Sckiitz , 1886, and 
Handel und Bach , 1886 ; A. W. Pollard, Eng. Miracle Plays , 
1904. 

5. Bible and hostile influences. — The picture 
would be incomplete were we not to mention, along 
with the operations -of the Bible, the counter- 
actions which proceed from an impious spirit. We 
are not thinking here of the attacks upon the Bible 
by the heathen State under Diocletian (see above, 
VI. 1 ) or by the ecclesiastical and political hier- 
archy of the Middle Ages (see VI. 3), but of the 
opposition to the Bible which characterizes modern 

* Enlightenment, 5 materialism, and socialism. The 
clever ridicule of a Voltaire, the absurd attacks of 
a Haeckel, and the vulgar insults of social- demo- 
cratic literature, it must be said, are not really 
directed against the Bible as such, but against a 
false doctrine of the Bible. What has Balaam's 
ass that spake, or Joshua's sun that stood still — to 
mention two things most widely assailed — to do 
with the Sermon on the Mount or the great hymn 
on love (1 Co 13) ? They show that the Bible is 
not inspired in the old mechanical sense, but that 
is not maintained any longer by any competent 
judges. They will not cause any pious reader who 
needs God’s voice to have any doubt in regard to 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum , which he 
is always tracing. For the unfortunate antithesis 
between the Bible and Science, ecclesiastical theo- 
logy is itself most to blame, for it made the Bible 
something that it was never meant to be. 

The chief enemy of the Bible is ignorance of it. 
Doubts and suspicions do not arise from Bible- 
reading, hut they are communicated from outside 
to those who are not acquainted with the Bible. 
Of the whole book these people know only those 
passages which are attacked by the modern 

* Enlightenment.' Consequently they hold it in 
contempt and even detest it as a hindrance to 
education and culture. Had they ever experienced 
any of the comfort and gladness which the pious 
reader can draw from its pages, they would be of a 
different opinion. ^ The history of the Bible is an 
objective proof of its beneficent operation. 

Literature.— H. Kohler, Socialist. Irrlehren von der 
Entstehuna des Christentums , 1899 ; H. Meinhof, Bibl. Schutz- 
und Trutzouchlein, 1896. 

In order to rob the Bible of its value, it has been 
pointed out that other religions make the same 
claim for their sacred books. That is true only to 
a limited extent. But the Bible does not need to 
dispute its position with the book of any other 
religion. * This portion of universal literature is 
the most influential book that ever existed,' says 
Jiilicher ( Introd . p. 2) ; and Haraaek {Reden und 
Aufsatze , ii. 168) speaks as follows : * It is enough 
to reflect upon the Bible as the book of the ancient 
world, the book of the Middle Ages, and — though 
not perhaps in the market-place — the book of 
modern times. Where does Homer stand com- 
pared with the Bible? Where the Vedas or the 
Qur’an ? The Bible is inexhaustible. Each suc- 
ceeding period has revealed some new aspect of it. 
The Doctor of Divinity is rightly called Doctor 
of the Sacred Scriptures* It is upon and round 
the Bible that all the studies of the theological 
faculties ultimately concentrate and group them- 


selves. Whenever a single individual — layman or 
theologian — has been enabled to draw fresh and 
full out of the Bible and present to others what he 
has thus obtained, the inward life of Christendom 
has been raised to a higher level.' 

E. von DoBSCHtfrz. 

BIBLE CHRIST IANS. — See Methodism. 

BIBLIOLATRY. — This term usually means 
the excessive veneration of a book regarded as 
being Divinely inspired. The phenomenon is a 
religious one, and is found in the faiths known as 
* book-religions.' It is to be noted, however, that 
our view of the merits of any given book-religion 
or sacred book will deeply afreet our judgment as 
to the presence or absence of bibliolatry in that 
particular case. One who rejects the infallible 
authority of a certain book will see bibliolatry 
where another sees no more than a legitimate 
reverence. Hence, if we would accurately define 
the term, we must lay down the limits of its exact 
usage, seeking to determine not merely the qualities 
that give it a relative and variable applicability, 
but rather its essential characteristics. For this 
purpose a preliminary historical survey will be of 
service ; after which we shall seek a more precise 
definition, and then proceed to a discussion of the 
causes and consequences of the phenomenon. 

1. Historical survey. — Nearly all the higher 
religions are book-religions, i.e. their teaching is 
deposited in a sacred hook, which ranks as a Divine 
revelation. These religions usually have a clems, 
who regards himself as the official interpreter of the 
book, and bases his authority upon it, and whose 
concern it therefore is to have the book recognized 
as of Divine character. So true is this, indeed, that 
even where the book is of set purpose given to the 
people for their private instruction and edification, 
the clerus still remains its accredited interpreter. 
This is precisely what we might expect, since the 
homage paid to the book rests upon the authority 
of the community and of their representative, the 
clerus . This authority, however, commonly in- 
volves a perfectly definite doctrine as to the sacred 
volume — a doctrine which sets forth its unique 
position in the most express form. In fine, the 
clerus supports the authority of the book, and the 
book that of the clerus ; and there are few excep- 
tions to this general rule. 

We must, however, bear in mind that no such 
sacred book is ever a complete whole from the 
outset, and that the several parts which go to the 
formation of the Canon are never appraised as 
absolutely Divine from the first. The truth is, 
indeed, that the deification of the work is always 
a later process, as will be shown by the following 
examples : — 

(a) The Vedas (which, be it remembered, were not committed 
to writing till long after they had been collected, but were 
handed down orally from one generation to another by precise 
and highly elaborate methods) were not regarded by their 
writers as they are now regarded by the Br&hmans. The Vedic 
poets compare their work to that of the weaver or the car- 
penter. Their hymns are * shapen in the heart, brought forth 
by the mouth,' or they are inspired by the Soma-cup. But at a 
later period they are looked upon as of Divine origin ; the god# 
themselves are the authors. The poems are collected, and form 
a sacred code, declared to be infallible. Their authority, in th« 
period of the Sutras, is pitted against all gainsaying. Only the 
systems which recognize their authority are reckoned orthodox. 
The infallibility, the divinity, the eternity of the Vedas become 
dogmas. * The immortal Veda embraces all created things’; so 
speaks the Law-book of Manu. The Brahmans base their own 
authority upon the eternal Veda, and such support can b#:. die* 
pensed with only by those who, in virtue of a direct intuition, 
have become one with Brahma. This development is all the more 
striking in view of the fact that Brahmanism looks upon uo 
historical personality as its founder, around whom or whose 
apostles a sacred literature might have gathered. 

(b) In Buddhism also there has grown upa sacred Itwmtnre, 
though Buddha himself left behind him no legacy of written 
words. The sayings of Buddha, however, have been garnered 
in one division of the Tripitaka, though, of course, the authen- 
ticity of these cannot be vouched for m detail. But reverence 
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for a sacred book holds no such place in Buddhism as it does in text in heaven. The doctrinal theory regarding the book was 
Brahmanism. In point of fact, it is admitted that Buddha did also a gradual growth. Under the Sasanians_ it became a civic 
not reveal everything to his disciples : the Mahayana doctrine dogma that the Qur’an was a thmg of time, neither supreme nor 
is said to have been taken from the breasts of the serpents which final. In opposition to the Mu tazilites, however, the Mutakallim 
listened to his discourses ; while, again, verses flash upon the brought the doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur’&n 
minds of bis disciples, notably Vangisa, by inner illumination, to the front; while Ash'ari adopted a characteristic mediating 
Hence it is maintained that that alone which is at one with position, holding that the heavenly original was from eternity, 
reason can be the teaching of Buddha. Did Buddha himself but distinguishing from it the earthly exemplar as the work of 
not say that he had turned the wheel of doctrine in various human hands. The Arabian philosophers Avicenna and Aver* 
ways, now rightly and now wrongly? Buddhism, in fact, lays roes differentiate also between the religion of the people and 
too much stress on individual knowledge to be susceptible of a that of the scholar, asserting that it is the task of philosophy to 
genuine bibliolatry ; every man must for himself tread the path furnish proof s_ for the faith which speaks in popular metaphor, 
which Buddha trod. But the reverence subsequently accorded and that a distinction must be drawn between the external 
to Buddha as a deity doubtless opened the way to a species of word, which is for the masses, and the inner interpretation, 
bibliolatry, particularly when his followers became bent upon which is for learned men. The doctrine of the Mutakallim 
tracing back to him every detail of ordinance and doctrine ; and eventually prevailed, and the Qur’an was accepted as Divinely 
the fact that the sacred writings of Buddhism became a nucleus inspired, even to letter and sound, with punctuation and vocal- 
for the accretion of endless commentaries shows again the im- ization to boot. One sect of Muhammadans makes tradition 
portance of these writings for clems and community alike. co-ordinate with the Qur’an. Muhammad had explained that in 

(c) In Parsiism the law of Zarathushtra plays a great r61e. This matters regarding which he had given no instructions men must 
religion, being of a more pragmatic type than the foregoing, act according to their own judgment. But after his death the 
bears a markedly authoritative character. He who would cham- need for an authority became clamant, precepts being desired 
pion the cause of Ahura Mazda must; stringently keep the law for every detail of life. Accordingly there grew up the Surma, 
of Zarathushtra, This quite accords with the fact that the sacred or Tradition, which is said to have embraced the biography and 
word is regarded as the soul of the holy spirit, the holy fravashi utterances of the prophet. It was compiled by Abu Hurayra, 
of Ahura Mazda ; that this word expresses itself in sacred for- but was received by only one sect, the Sunnis. In any case, it 
mulas; that, in particular, such a formula is found, in the Ahuna- is certain that there arose such a reverence for the written 
Vairya , a prayer corresponding to the Buddhist’s Orh marii word, the Qur’an, as extinguished all liberty of thought. 
padme orh ; that generally the ceremonies are considered as of (/) Finally, bibliolatry also appears at certain stages in the 
the utmost importance ; and, above all, that the sacred book, the development of Christianity. At first Christianity had no 
Avesta, is still acknowledged as a Divine revelation, even by the Canon of its own, but simply appropriated that of the OT, 
reforming party in Parsiism, though its language is now scarcely which, however, it set in a new light. There sprang up, how- 
understood. The guardians of the tradition ana of the authority ever, a distinctively Christian literature, which presently came 
of the revealed word are the priests, while the dogma of the to be used in worship. The story of Jesus, the Gospels, and the 
Divine character of the sacred writings vested with authority lessons read at the Church services formed the beginnings of 
the Atharvans, or priests of the later Avesta, as being the inter- the Canon. The selection of approved writings, which did not 
preters thereof. exist before the middle of the 2nd cent., is traditionally said to 

(d, e) The two great Semitic religions, Judaism and Muham- have been made at the sedes apostolicw. The criterion was that 
madanism, have developed a bibliolatry in keeping with their the writings should be of Apostolic authorship, and conform to 
authoritative character. The prophets of Judaism regarded the Buie of Faith. The common substratum was the Rule of Faith 
their utterances as Divine oracles— a view which, however, did itself, which grew around the Baptismal Formula, and at length 
not exclude a certain elaboration of what they had experienced appeared as the Apostolicum. How vague as yet were the 
in the ecstatic state. The various writings show extensive limits of the Canon, appears from the fact that both Origen and 
traces of redaction. The Canon was of gradual formation. A Eusebius still speak of Antilegomena (Rev., James, Jude, 1 Peter, 
beginning was made by the people pledging themselves upon 2 Peter, 2 Jn., 3 Jn.) and accept the Shepherd of Hermas. Only 
oath to the acceptance of Deuteronomy; a further step was the at the Council of Laodicea (a.d. 360) was it decreed that none 
obligation to observe the Torah of Ezra. The lower limit for the but canonical writings should be read in churches ; and Augus- 
production of canonical books was the period of Ezra, although tine, at the Councils of Carthage (a.d. 393 and 397), was the 
the collection of these works was made in three stages, viz. first to determine the Canon for the Western Church, taking in 
first, the Torah, in Ezra’s own day ; then the Prophets, about the OT Apocrypha and Rev., while for the Eastern Church the 
the middle of the 3rd cent. b.c. ; finally, the Hagiographa, the Canon was fixed by the Trullan Council of a.d. 692, the 
strictures upon which, however, had not been silenced even at Apostolic Canons being still attached to the NT. It is thus 
the beginning of the Christian era. At length, after the doubts evident that the Canon is a group of writings which was ratified 
regarding certain antilegomena had been set at rest by the by the Church, and which, moreover, still required to be ex- 
Synod of Jamnia (a.d. 90) and Rabbi 'Akiba, all the books of the pounded by tradition, even as tradition had been a factor m the 
Canon were recognized by the Mishna (c. 200 a.d.). The tradi- process of compilation. _ It was the Church that invested the 
tional Heb. text is the Massoretic, as it existed in the reign of Canon with authority, since it was the Church that laid down 
Hadrian, and its vocalization represents the pronunciation the conditions of canonicity. Though inspiration and sufficiency 
current at that time, while the actual vowel signs date from were ascribed to the Scriptures, thus giving them pre-eminence 
cents. 7-9 a.d. The Alexandrian version of the LXX had come over all other literature, as containing a Divine revelation, 
by the time of Christ to enjoy such a repute that the OT quota- vet they were read with the Church’s eyes, and the doctrine 
tiona in the NT, as well as in Josephus and Philo, are taken from held regarding them was an ecclesiastical doctrine, a dogma of 
it. After the destruction of Jerusalem, however, the Jews in the Church. Whoever appealed to the authority of Holy Writ, 
their growing exclusiveness began to rank the LXX as no better and at the same time took a course of his own, had to avail 
than Aaron’s golden calf, mainly because the Church appealed himself of the allegorical method of interpretation and the 
to it in controversies with the Synagogue. In fact, the Jewish theory of the ‘ manifold sense ’ of Scripture. But, such courses 
Canon of 'Akiba stood in such favour that arguments were notwithstanding, the fact remains that, when controversy 
founded upon its letters, and the minutiae of its text were arose, the word was interpreted on traditional lines, i.e. accord- 
reckoned all-important. This reverence for the text was on all- ing to the regulafidei and the decisions of the Councils, which 
fours with the theory of inspiration of which Philo is the most were now becoming recognized as infallible— a belief necessarily 
outstanding representative, viz., that the OT scriptures are the engendered by the sense of incompatibility between a fixed m- 
immediate product of the Spirit of God. Readers will not need terpretation and the doctrine of the ‘manifold sense, in 
to be reminded that in the Christian Church, particularly in reality an infallible Scripture without an infallible mterpreta- 
Protestant orthodoxy, the Massoretic text, embracing even the tion would have been destitute of value. Only with the rise of 
vocalization, was regarded as plenarily inspired. Nevertheless, the Churches of the Reformation , however, was the doctrine or 
a corrective was furnished by Philo himself in his use of the Scriptural authority pushed to its final consequences, as > tne 
allegorical method of interpretation/by means of which he could Reformers, following the example of outstanding personalities 
make a patchwork of Greek and Jewish materials without the who lived at the close of the Middle Ages (Wyclif. uus;, ana 
risk of infringingtheCanon— a practice which also found its way in view of the frequent errors of the Church tradition, ana or 
into the Church (St. Paul, Origen), while, again, Protestant the fallibility of the Church and its representatives, believed it 
orthodoxy controlled its exegesis by its Confessions. The first, possible to fall back upon the authority of Scripture alone, m 
within the pale of Judaism, to impugn this bibliolatry was this course they really proceeded upon JP^rsonaJL experi- 
. Spinoza, in his Tractatus theologico-politicus, but it was of ence of faith; as we know, Luther himself criticized^ tne uano 
course impossible that such a theory of inspiration, extend- with faith as his criterion. But the Lutheran orthodoxy recog- 
mg even to the OT, could be permanently maintained by nized the Canon as something given, and appealed to scriptur 
Protestantism. as the sole norma et judex in all matters of behef , thus sur- 

In Muhammadanism we find an analogous reverence for the rendering the independent testimony of a living faith and m 
Qur’an. Again, however, this does not represent the original certitude which springs therefrom. Scripture must now Dec 
state of things. Muhammad, of course, as a prophet, claimed basis of religion ; man must now find God m it, since the tneory 
to have received revelations, which he dictated, and even sub- of direct intercourse with God has been repudiated, .bcnpw 
jected to later revision. But he set no great store by the form has become the depository of the Holy Spirit; the vumtnnse 
of the revelations, altering it as he thought fit, and holding that et effieacia verbi is the ultima ratio of our belief. Whereas, 
the substance should live in men’s hearts. Various scattered the Roman Catholic view, the Church, as being jn ^possession 
memoranda were extant at his death. Obbai bad begun to the Holy Spirit, was the trustee of infallibility, m the iceiormeu 

gather the fragments together during the prophet’s lifetime; Churches, this prerogative Is accorded to^Scripture.ihewnc 

Zaid subsequently arranged his literary remains in a corpus word is no less than God incarnate. It is aliquia JJey.Jvr ^ 
which became the basis of the definitive collection made under iter consideratum , its place is not among created tmngsau, 
Othmaij. Under Abd al-Malik the text was fixed by means of so Hollaz: * male creaturis aeoensetur. f Thus there g, 
vowel ffjgif f. By this time Muhammad’s widow, ’A’isha, had around Scripture a group of attributes designed to signiry 
annou#)efJthat the prophet himself , with the assistance of the it was its own guarantee, e.g., sufficwntta, p^rspwuuc^tJ 
archai| |el| pabriel, had collated the Qur'an with the original tas semet ipsam interpretandi, efficaem. It is the soie ar 
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In matters of faith. Philo’s doctrine of inspiration is thus again 
to the front. Inspiration was held to be verbal. The authors 
of Scripture were simply the pens (calami) of the Holy Spirit. 
It implied great naiveness to suppose that Scripture was self- 
interpreting, whereas, as a matter of fact, in this instance too 
it was interpreted in the sense of the Confessions. 

The theory of the ‘ manifold sense ’ had now been abandoned, 
and the demand was all for grammatico-historical interpretation. 
But it is obvious that an absolutely infallible Scripture could be 
of no service without an infallible interpreter, which, according 
to the theory, should have been found in Scripture itself, but 
which was in fact sought in dogma. This view still survives, 
though only in less important communities. Those who desire 
to possess the Divine in a finite form, immediately present to 
the senses, who in their religion waive all claim to self-reliance, 
i.e. to personal experience of the indwelling Deity, will always 
hold with a community that proffers guarantees of salvation, 
in virtue either of its alleged possession of the Holy Spirit, or of 
its actual possession of objects which embody the Divine, such 
as the Host or a sacred book. When the early Protestant 
dogmatists took their stand upon Scripture alone, they forgot 
that the corpus of Scripture, the Canon, was a product of the 
Church, ana that only an infallible interpretation of the Canon 
could make the infallible book infallibly intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, the logical outcome of the situation was the 
institution of a mini&terium verbi divini , an office of the means 
of grace, the function of which was the proper exposition of the 
word— -the work of the derm. 

The Reformed Church also maintained the view of verbal 
inspiration, but its pre-eminent and distinguishing feature was 
its doctrine of predestination. Hence the Scripture was for 
this Church but the infallible document from which men could 
ascertain the will of God, and in which the will of God was 
enshrined in all its purity. In this case it is the need of an 
authority which makes an infallible word necessary. But as 
the means of grace was not put in place of God. or, more 
generally, as the distinction between creature and Creator was 
still upheld, the Scripture was not deified. The Reformed 
Church was satisfied to see in Scripture the absolutely inerrant 
revelation of the Divine will, as something to be personally 
appropriated ; hut it likewise recognized that Scripture gave no 
information regarding the election of any particular person. 
Men must win the conviction of their own election from other 
sources ; such certainty was in fact given by the Holy Spirit. 
But the claim for the unconditional recognition of Scripture as 
the expression of the Divine will was still held to be valid. The 
word is, so to speak, the Divine will in persona, in which man 
must acquiesce. Again, indeed, we see that the absolute in- 
fallibility and plenary inspiration of Scripture consort but ill 
with the principle of inner certainty. If such certainty be a 
fact, infallibility is superfluous. But if infallibility be necessary, 
then salvation is unconditionally dependent upon Scripture as 
the depository of the Divine will, and inner certainty is a 
chimera. Besides, that the community fixes the Canon is corro- 
borated by the fact that the Reformed Confessions expressly 
enumerate the several books contained therein ; and that 
scholars interpret in the sense of these Confessions is beyond 
the need of proof. 

Bibliolatry, then, as the foregoing survey shows, 
is found in book-religions generally. Its essen- 
tial character consists in the belief that a group of 
sacred writings is the plenary depository of the 
Divine Spirit, and that, as such, it is of eternal 
duration and of superhuman origin ; that it tran- 
scends all created things, or that, at all events, it 
possesses the quality of absolute infallibility, being, 
in fact, the perfect channel of Divine revelation. 
In the eyes of those who so estimate it, such a 
book proscribes all criticism, and ranks as the one 
all-sufficient standard of appeal in questions of 
belief. We are thus dealing with a conception 
which is to be defined not quantitatively but quali- 
tatively, i.e. which marks out the particular sacred 
book as possessing qualities absent from all other 
literature, namely, exclusively Divine authorship, 
absolute infallibility, immunity from all natural in- 
fluences in its origin ; and hence also its recognition 
as of unconditional authority, and its supremacy 
in comparison with all individual judgment. Ab- 
solute submission to this sacred book is the obli- 
gation of the bibliolater. Outside it there exists 
no final tribunal in matters of faith. It is all- 
sufficient, and shares in the sovereign prerogative 
of God. 

2 . Causes of bibliolatry.-— We would first of all 
observe that bibliolatry never exists where re- 
ligion has the character of spontaneity, or where 
the religions consciousness finds free and natural 
utterance; But whenever religion loses this spon- 
taneous enthusiastic character, when the Deity is 
no longer supposed to manifest Himself directly, 


then, in place of such immediate intercourse with 
the Divine, there comes into operation the medi- 
ating function of the community and of its recog- 
nized sacred book. Men begin to feel the need of 
a guarantee of salvation, of a sacred authority, 
and this they find in Scripture only when they 
regard themselves as being, so to speak, yet in 
their nonage, i.e. at that stage of consciousness 
when man assumes his entire incapacity of making 
judgments regarding the Divine, and when the 
individual makes full surrender of his private 
judgment. The necessary condition for the accept- 
ance of any new revelation is that it must move 
the souls of men. But it is only after a society 
has been constituted upon the basis of an accepted 
revelation that means are employed, in the suc- 
ceeding generations, to preserve the original mess- 
age. . Accordingly the message is committed to 
writing, and in its written form is looked upon as 
the authentic source of the revelation. Now, the 
less capable people are of personally experiencing 
the truths thus won, the more eager are they to 
find guarantees thereof, and such they believe to 
exist in the inspiration and Divine character of 
the written word, and not in the actual message, 
which they could of course verify for themselves. 
In fact, even when the sacred writings contain such 
a maxim as * Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good’ (1 Th 5 21 ), men still prefer not to 
* prove/ but rather to give a blind adherence to 
the authority of the Divine book. But now, such 
a course can be justified only upon the assumption 
that this book is free from all human elements, 
and thus arises the theory of unconditional in- 
spiration and the act of deification. Wherever 
we find men holding to a revelation in external 
and perfect form, we find also the need of in- 
fallibly preserving the revelation to all time, Le. 
of a Scripture whose inspiration is absolute, pure, 
and Divine. 

The origin of bibliolatry is therefore in part 
subjective; it presupposes the complete religious 
nonage of man, ana his need of an absolute 
authority, as also his lack of such genuine religious 
emotion as might furnish a personal experience of 
the Deity. But bibliolatry has likewise an objec- 
tive source, viz. the belief in an external revela- 
tion supposed to be infallibly and unchangeably 
embodied in Holy Writ. 

This explanation, however, does not cover the 
whole case. Since the seal of sacredness is stamped 
upon the Scripture not by the individual but by 
the community, bibliolatry in the event leads the 
former to recognize his dependence upon the latter ; 
and when the individual assumes his entire incom- 
petence in religious things, he will pin his faith, 
not to his own understanding, but to that of the 
expert, i.e. the denis. Thus bibliolatry brings us 
back to the infallibility of the Church, upon which 
it originally rests, since it is the Church that 
determines the Canon. Such has been the process 
in the religions of India as in Muhammadanism, 
in Judaism as in Christianity. And if the same 
cannot be said of all, as, e.y., Protestantism, which 
puts the Bible freely into the people’s hands, the 
exception is hut apparent, particularly in pro- 
fessedly orthodox circles, since, for one thing, the 
sacred book owes its prestige to the Church, which 
brought its contents together ; and for another, the 
laity are dependent upon the translator; while, 
finally, orthodoxy holds to the necessity of a minis- 
terium verbi divini , an office of the means of grace, 
by which Scripture shall be interpreted in the 
sense of the Confessions. The moment, however, 
that the Bible- worshipping laity casts about for 
an interpretation of its own, bibliolatry begins to 
wane, and is seen to be a mere transition stage ; 
the unmethodical exegesis of non-experts reveals 
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such diversity as convinces even the unpre- 
judiced observer that these interpreters are the 
victims of a subjectivity which but ill accords with 
their assumption of the purely Divine nature of 
Scripture, it thus becomes obvious that bibliol- 
atry either issues in the recognition of an infallible 
Church, which delimits and interprets the Canon, 
or, in other words, in the supremacy of the clerus , 
of whose authority the Scripture provides the 
grand support ; or else it disintegrates itself by 
subjective exegesis, thus losing whatever signific- 
ance it may have had — a result ever the more 
certain the more religion is required to meet the 
needs of the age. 

Not only, however, is bibliolatry indicative of a 
lower stage of the religious consciousness, and in 
itself untenable, but the very conception of reve- 
lation which underlies it is unsound. Were the 
Deity revealed in a manner which excludes the 
co-operation of the soul, such revelation would of 
course he purely objective, free from every human 
element, especially in the case of its authoritative 
document being unconditionally inspired. But in 
religion the chief, thing is ever the intercourse of 
man with God, and a revelation that is truly, such 
must always be some delineation of this inter- 
course. The conception of the individual soul as 
entirely outside the current of revelation, leading, 
as it does, to a belief in verbal inspiration and 
to bibliolatry, is radically unethical. 

3 . Consequences of bibliolatry. — The conse- 
quence of bibliolatry is that the people upon whom 
it is laid as an obligation become bound hand and 
foot to a fixed point of view — a result specially 
disastrous when the sacred hook not only prescribes 
religious or ceremonial ordinances, but also enacts 
iaws for social and political affairs. Muham- 
madanism wrecks itself upon the Qur’an. The 
Christianity which is tied to a stereotyped inter- 
pretation of a supposed infallible book becomes 
ossified ; and the same may be said of a Christian- 
ity which would make the Bible the standard for 
life as a whole, or which in particular cases uses 
random passages as oracles, thus assuming the 
individual’s incapacity for moral freedom. The 
existence of innumerable commentaries to the 
sacred books of all religions is at least partly ex- 
plained by the desire to find an interpretation 
which shall be of service to the contemporary 
generation, or to harmonize the writings with 
some private point of view. Men have often tried 
the experiment of combining their recognition of 
the absolute authority of Scripture with the germs 
of spiritual freedom ; by the device of virtually 
emancipating themselves from the burden of the 
book, while preserving their nominal adherence to 
it by exegetic methods, they have striven to satisfy 
the demands of progress. Such methods, of course, 
do scant justice to the requirements of historical 
veracity. Then the ossification resulting from 
bibliolatry is sometimes kept in abeyance by dint 
of associating tradition, especially a traditio con- 
stitutiva , with Scripture. But in truth both inter- 
pretation and tradition are mere palliatives. Only 
on condition that religion be a living fact, and that 
the personal element therein he given its full due, 
and not suppressed, is the escape from bibliolatry 
sure.. For then the venerable documents become 
but incitations to the personal experience of re- 
ligion, and are by no means to he accepted without 
examination. It is impossible that a genuine piety 
should curb the spontaneity of the individual soul ; 
it should rather animate the same in its various 
manifestations. Accordingly it is the privilege of 
the individual to assimilate whatever in the sacred 
volume answers to his own experience, and at the 
same time to subject the documents themselves to 
a continuous process of criticism, in order to separ- 


ate between what is merely temporary therein and 
their permanent eternal truth. 
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BIGOTRY.— A term of disputed etymology, 
denoting the moral characteristic which combines 
strong will with narrow intelligence in its direction. 
It appears sometimes in that lack of moral perspec- 
tive which distinguishes the stickler for tribes, 
exalting trivial and variable forms into equal rank 
with the immutable principles of moral and re- 
ligious life. Sometimes a strong will may grasp 
tenaciously even a doctrine or line of conduct 
that is wrong, and then we may have the cruel 
intolerance of an inquisitor or of the leaders in the 
Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
When a strong will is supported by religious 
enthusiasm, bigotry is well described as ‘a zeal for 
God, hut not according to knowledge ’ (Ro 10 2 ). 

J. Clark Murray. 

BIJAPUR (Skr. vijayapura, ‘city of victory’). 
— The capital of the District of the same name iu 
the Bombay Presidency, lat. 16° 49' 45" N. ; long. 
75° 46' 5" E. The present city was founded on an 
ancient site which was already the site of Hindu 
and Jaina worship. It became the seat of the 
famous Adil Shahi dynasty, the existence of 
which terminated on its capture by Aurangzib in 
A.D. 1686. In recent years the British Govern- 
ment has taken steps to conserve the splendid 
series of buildings which were erected by this 
Musalman dynasty. Among those of a religious 
character may be noticed the Jami* Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, commenced by ’All Adil Shah 
(A.D. 1557-1579), but never completely finished, 
which Fergusson calls ‘one of the finest mosques 
in India.’ Equally remarkable are the splendid 
tombs of ‘All Adil Shah, and his successors, Ibra- 
him and Mahmud, the last remarkable for its 
wonderful dome, supported by a method much less 
clumsy than that employed m the Pantheon' and 
in most of the domes of Europe. 

Literature.— Meadows Taylor and Fergusson, Archi- 
tecture at Bijapur (1866); Fergusson, History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture (1876), 558 ff. ; Bombay Gazetteer , xxni. 
601 ff. For the old Hindu and Jaina remains, I A vii. 121 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

BINDING AND LOOSING.— In Mt 16“ 'and 
18 18 Christ bestows the power of binding and loos- 
ing upon St. Peter and all the Apostles respectively, 
with the promise that what they bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and what they loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. For a right understand- 
ing of the nature of the power involved in this gift, 
it is necessary to consider what must have been the 
meaning conveyed to the minds of the Apostles, 
typical Jews of their time, by these words of Jesus. 
First, we notice that the power to bind and loose is 
granted in connexion with things , not with persons, 
which concurs with the common use of the terms m 
the Talmuds. In them the phrases are applied to 
such questions as the sending of letters by the 
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hands of a Gentile on the eve of the Sabbath 
(Jerus. Shabb. fob 4. 1), the beginning of voyages, 
or the gathering of wood (Jerus. Jom. Tobh . 
fob 61. 1). They are used, in doctrinal and judicial 
matters, of things allowed or not allowed in the 
Law ; in particular, there is the recurrent formula, 
* The House of Shammai binds . . . the House of 
Hillel looses.* Interpreting the former passage 
in Mt. by the normal usage of the time, we 
shall conclude that our Lora declared St. Peter 
to be a competent Rabbi, whose decisions in the 
matter of conduct (halakka) would be ratified by 
the Heavenly Tribunal. In the exercise of his 
authority, he would forbid (bind) certain things, 
and permit (loose) others. In view of the close 
connexion in Mt 16 18 * 19 between the keys and the 
power of binding and loosing, we may note that 
the power of the keys ( q.v .), equally with that of 
binding and loosing, belonged to the office of scribe 
or teacher ; the scribe, when admitted to office, 
received ‘the key of knowledge* (Lk ll 82 ). Thus 
St. Peter was qualified to be a scribe fully in- 
structed unto the Kingdom of Heaven, endowed 
with legislative power concerning things, not 
judicial power concerning persons. In Mt 18 18 the 
sense of ‘ bind * and ‘ loose * has developed in view 
of the context, and its positive content has become 
greater : the power to exclude from the society in 
view of a stubbornly maintained refusal to rectify 
an offence is involved; vv. 19 - 20 as well as vv, 18 '* 7 
show that the new society is regarded as possess- 
ing powers of self-government from God, and that 
its decisions will be ratified by God. 

Mt 16 19 and 18 18 cannot legitimately be connected 
with Jn 20 28 (‘whose soever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained *), though, as we shall see, 
the identification began very soon and became 
normal. blew corresponds to Heb. and Aram. 
noN ; Mew to Heb. Y#rr and Aram. The most 
that we can say is that in Mt 18 18 the context 
seems to show that the power of binding and loos- 
ing implies, among other things, the power of 
treating sin as pardonable or the reverse, with 
reference to admission into, or exclusion from, 
the community. And this conception can be ob- 
tained only from the context ; it must not be read 
into the words, for whereas such a phrase as w 
a/xaprlas might be allowed, the corresponding S&ip 
a/xaprlas would be impossible. Dalman ( Words of 
Jesw> 216) partially supports the Patristic con- 
nexion of Mt 16 19 and 18 la with Jn 20 23 . He thinks 
it doubtful whether Matthew understood Jesus as 
merely bestowing on His disciples power to give 
authoritative decisions in matters of conduct, and 
points to the exclusion from the community, 
which, admittedly, is involved in the context of 
Mt 18 38 . Therefore, with the inclusion of the con- 
ception of St. Peter as the steward of God*s house 
on earth, who possesses the keys, and has power to 
open or shut, he allows that the sense of Jn 20 ,J3 is 
latent in the passages of Mt,, since ‘ exclusion from 
the community on account of some offence includes 
the “retaining** of the sins; the re-admission of 
the sinner includes the “remission” of his sins.* 
Yet, while the natural connexion in thought be- 
tween the passages in Mt. and Jn. is not to be 
denied, we ought not to interpret the Matthsean 
passages by the later passage in Jn. ; nor can we 
say that the gift of the power to open and shut, to 
bind and loose, was only promised in Mt 16 18 - ia , 
and not actually conferred till Jn 20 23 — a position 
adopted in The Pulpit Commentary. 

The power to remit and to retain sins is not without analogy 
with the power to hind and loose ; but it was a distinct and 
additional power. The interpretation of * bind ’ and ‘ loose ’ in 
accordance with the practice of the Rabbinic schools is the 
natural and obvious one. Neither Lange’s objection, in his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, that Christ would not have 


spoken merely after the Rabbinic pattern, nor Dalman’s inference 
that Mt. can hardly have understood Christ in that sense, since 
84etv and kvetv do not in his Greek mean 4 forbid ’ and * permit/ 
is really a serious objection to this view. Lange does not give 
adequate weight to the fact that our Lord and His disciples must 
be interpreted as far as possible in accordance with the Jewish 
usages of the time, while, Dalman’s objection loses its force when 
we remember that the ipmsima verba of Jesus, if they can be 
obtained, are of more importance for the interpreter than the 
Greek translation given m Mt. It is agreed that the Aramaic 
words used by Jesus were the same as those so constantly found 
in the Talmuds in the sense indicated above. Moreover, there 
is no need to suppose that Mt. found in the passage some force 
other than ‘forbid/ ‘permit’; he used fi«W and Avn* as being 
the nearest Greek equivalents in literal meaning to UOK and toy. 

We may regard as instances of loosing and bind- 
ing in the Apostolic Church, the action of St. Peter 
in having intercourse with Gentiles (Ac 10), and 
the letter of the Church of Jerusalem with refer- 
ence to abstention ^ from things offered to idols, 
blood, and fornication (15 29 ). The same assembly 
refused to bind distinctively Jewish customs upon 
Gentile Christians. St. Paul’s action with regard 
to the incestuous person (1 Co 5), which was ratified 
bv the community, and led to the excommunication 
of the offender, at least for a time, may also, in 
view of Mt 18 15 * 18 , be regarded as a case of binding. 

An account of the various ways in which 
discipline has been exercised in the Christian 
Church, based largely on the two passages in Mt., 
would hardly be m place in the present article ; 
but it is possible to gather from the Fathers con- 
siderable information as to the influence of these 
texts, and the manner in which they were utilized 
in the interests of disciplinary authority. In the 
Clementine Homilies , ad Jac. ii., St. Peter is 
represented as communicating to Clement the 
power of binding and loosing, * so that with respect 
to everything which he shall ordain in the earth, it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind 
what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to 
be loosed, as knowing the rule of the Church. The 
natural, Rabbinic meaning of the words is clearly 
kept here, tiiough the sentences which immediately 
follow seem to point to a power extended over 
persons as well as things. ^ Tertullian deals with 
the question in de Pudicitia , xxi. His strictness 
in his Montanist days led him to combat the 
notion of discipline and forgiveness generally pre- 
valent in the Church. In the chapter referred to 
he distinguishes between the doctrine of the 
Apostles and their power, and argues that, even if 
they had forgiven any sin committed against God, 
the prerogative to pardon which, in accordance 
with Mk 2 7 , belonged to God alone, they did so in 
the exercise of power, not of discipline ; such power 
was akin to their power of performing miracles, 
both of healing and destruction. Tertullian de- 
mands an equal display of power before he will 
recognize in the Catholic clergy the power to 
remit sin ; since the mere fact that the functions 
of discipline had been entrusted to them carried 
with it no such capacity. As to the argument that, 
in view of Mt 16 ls (it is interesting to note that he 
does not deal with Jn 20 23 ), the Church has the 
power to bind and loose, Tertullian answers that 
this gift was conferred personally upon St. Peter, 
who made use of it by bringing men to Christian 
baptism, and so into the Kingdom, ‘ in which are 
loosed the sins beforetime bound, and those which 
have not been loosed are bound in accordance with 
true salvation.’ The same power was exhibited in 
the death of Ananias and the healing of the im- 
potent man, while both operations were seen in 
St. Peter’s speech, recorded in Ac 15, when certain 
parts of the law were loosed and others bound. 
Tertullian does not give any proper weight to the 
fact that the letter of the Jerusalem assembly was 
the work of the whole local Church, and not the 
mere outcome of a number of individual opinions, 
of which St. Peter’s was the first. In any case, 
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if we accept Tertullian’s distinction between the 
doctrine (i.c. discipline) of the Apostles and their 
power, it can hardly be denied that the ‘ binding 
and loosing ’ letter falls under the former head. 
But Tertullian’s chief anxiety in his discussion is 
to show that nowhere has authority to remit sins 
against GW— the only point round which contro- 
versy could rage— been granted to the Apostles, 
much less to the Church. 

Questions with regard to binding and loosing 
naturally arose in connexion with the controversies 
in which Cyprian was involved, on the one hand 
with the Novatians concerning the lapsed, on the 
other with Stephen in the matter of the re-baptism 
of heretics. While he urged with ever-increasing 
force against the Novatians that the power of loos- 
ing from even the gravest sins existed in the Church, 
Cyprian maintained against Stephen that out- 
side the Church there was no one to bind and loose, 
to baptize and give remission of sins (Ep. 73. 7, ad 
Jub.). In the same letter he shows that he com- 
pletely identifies the power given to St. Peter in 
Mt 16 with the power given to all the Apostles in 
Jn 20. To * loose 1 is for him the same as to * remit 
sins*; and as in Ep. ad Magnum 11 he seems to 
make of ‘ baptizare et remissum peccatorum dare ’ 
one idea, it is likely that * loosing’ was in his mind 
specially connected with baptism. The same 
identification of Mt 16 19 with Jn 20 28 is seen in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (Migne, PL iii. 
1201) ; he insists on the power of forgiveness having 
been given to the Apostles, from whom it de- 
scended to the bishops ordained by them, and so 
on in continual succession. We see from this how 
the use of the power to bind and loose was being 
regularized in the interests of Church order and a 
ministry that was becoming increasingly sacerdotal. 
Ambrose, as well as Cyprian, attacked the Nova- 
tian restrictions on the Church’s power to loose. 
Novatian and his followers had denied that the 
Church could extend forgiveness to the lapsed or 
to those who had fallen into any of the graver sins. 
Ambrose (de Pcen . i. 2), relying on Jn 20 23 , replied 
that the Church had power both to bind and to 
loose, and turned the attack upon the Novatians by 
arguing that, as they rejected the power of loosing, 
clearly they had not the power of binding. 

Origen, m his treatment of Mfc 16 19 ( Com . in 
ML, tom, xii.) is more careful to insist on the 
spiritual character of the gift. According to his 
interpretation, St. Peter was entrusted with the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, to open to those 
who were loosed on earth, that they might be 
loosed and free in heaven. While allowing that 
bishops also had the right to pronounce things 
bound on earth, which would then he bound in 
heaven, Origen insists on two qualifications for 
them, before they can exercise such power, (i.) 
They must possess that tyyov in virtue of which it 
was said to St. Peter, * Thou art Peter.’ (ii.) Their 
character must be such that the Church can he 
built upon them : a bishop ‘ tied by ropes of his 
own sins ’ would bind and loose in vain. It is clear 
that Origen is maintaining the necessity for sound- 
ness of faith and life, if the bishop is to be able to 
bind and loose— a doctrine of the worthiness of 
the minister which not unnaturally alarmed the 
annotator of Jerome’s exposition of the same 
passage (PL xxvi. 131). In another place, Origen 
shows the same tendency to urge spirituality 
rather than office as the essential thing for one 
seeking to forgive sins. In de Orat. 28 he says 
that, while we can all forgive sins against our- 
selves, he on whom Jesus has breathed as on the 
Apostles, and who can be recognized as made 
spiritual through the gift of the Holy Spirit, for- 
gives what Goa would forgive, and, on the other 
hand, retains sins which cannot be healed. Of 


other Eastern teachers we may notice Chrysostom 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Chrysostom (in Mt 
Horn, liv.), while interpreting binding and loos- 
ing as the power to retain and remit sins, which 
belongs to God alone, in which he agrees with 
Tertullian, differs from the African theologian in 
seeing in Christ’s words a specific promise to be- 
stow this very power on St. Peter. Cyril Alex. 
(Com. in Mt. lv.), commenting on Mt 16 19 , post- 
pones the actual delivery of the power of the 
keys till after the Resurrection, as recorded in Jn.» 
on Mt 18 18 he writes that Christ gives to those 
who have obtained the office of teaching the power 
to hind and loose, which suggests a possible ap- 
preciation of the original force of the words, and 
their connexion with Jewish custom. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 11) connects 
binding and loosing with the bishop’s authority 
to judge offenders, and interprets Mt 18 18 as speci- 
ally addressed to the bishops. The great Fathers 
of the West came to connect binding and loosing 
more and more strictly with penance and priestly 
absolution. Thus Augustine (Sermo Ixvii. 2) makes 
‘ loose ’ equivalent to letting go free, and makes 
use of the words of Jesus to Lazarus in Jn ll 44 , 
Xfoare avrbv Kal &<pere abrbv inr&yeiv, to enforce his 
meaning. As Lazarus was awakened to life, and 
came forth at the word of Christ, so does the 
sinner spiritually revive when he penitently con- 
fesses his sins ; but, as all had not been done for 
Lazarus till the disciples loosed him and let him 
go free, so the penitent needs the Church’s ab- 
solution. Hilary interprets binding on earth as 
leaving entangled in the noose of sin, and loosing 
as receiving into the safety of pardon (PL xi. 
1021). Jerome, commenting on Mt 18 18 [Com- 
ment. in Ev. Mt. iii. cap. 18), says that priests and 
bishops have no power to bind and loose of them- 
selves, but can only decide who is pure and who 
is not, who is to be bound and who loosed, and 
compares Lv 14 2-4 : elsewhere (in Ev. Mt. iii cap. 
16) he says that the Church has judicial power to 
declare those freed whom God’s grace has freed 
within ; those hound who are not so loosed. 
Gregory the Great (Horn. 26 in Evangelia ) says that 
the bishops have the power of binding and loosing, 
but that it is lost by those who use it for their 
own ends, and not for the advantage of their peni- 
tents. He also makes use of the raising of Lazarus 
to show that the Church has power to absolve 
those whose hearts God has touched and revived 
by His grace. Gregory warns against unjust bind- 
ing ; yet, at the same time, bids the penitent ever 
fear, lest, even if he be unjustly bound in con- 
nexion with the particular matter which he con- 
fesses, the binding may be merited, and therefore 
valid, owing to some other fault. Gregory con- 
nects the official sentence most closely with the 
sinner’s inner feeling, which, in fact, the loosing 
and binding of the bishop regularizes. Rabanus 
(Com. inMt. lib. v.), differentiating between the 
gift to St. Peter and the gift to all the Apostles, 
points out that, while the power of binding and 
loosing was given to all, as is clear from Jn 20 28 , 
St. Peter had it conferred upon him in a special 
way, so that no one separated from the unity of 
faith and communion with him could be loosed, 
i.e . absolved. Paschasius Radbertus distinguishes 
between the power of binding and loosing given 
to St. Peter in Mt 16 19 and that given to all the 
Apostles in Mt 18 18 . The latter, he says, are 
urged to argue three times with the offender 
before binding him, while St. Peter has the keys 
of all heavens, not merely the power of binding in 
heaven (Exp. in Mt. lib. viii, cap. 16). Bernard, 
Abbot Fontis Calidi, interprets 1 Co 5 5 as a pos- 
sible instance of binding by excommunication. In 
Thomas Aquinas the power of the keys and the 
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power of binding and loosing are identical, and he 
distinguishes, in binding and loosing, between the 
power of authority, which belongs to God alone, 
the power of excellence, which belongs to Christ, 
and the power of ministering, which belongs to the 
priests ( Summa Theol. 3 a s. Qu. xvii.~xx.). 

Of the Reformers, Luther makes the power to 
bind and loose equivalent to the power of the 
keys, and interprets it of absolving or retaining 
sins. Mt IB 18 was addressed to all Christians, and 
may apply to any one who confesses his sins 
privately before a brother. He does not distin- 
guish the passages in Mt. from Jn 20 23 . These 
words are intended to call forth the faith of peni- 
tents, so that the word of the Divine promise may 
free them. A Christian should know that, if he 
believes and is absolved, he will be truly absolved 
in heaven. For Luther the power of the keys 
belongs to the Church, not to the Pope, and the 
Church’s judgment, if the Church be truly spiritual, 
is God’s judgment. Binding and loosing could be 
exercised both in preaching and in private abso- 
lution. The Church, which possesses the power, 
allows particular individuals to exercise it (‘Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church,’ in Luther’s 
Primary Works , ed. Waee-Buchheim ; also * Of 
the Keys’). Melanchthon {Loci Comm ., ‘de Con- 
fess.’) interprets Mt 18 18 of the giving of the 
power of absolution— a power operative in deal- 
ing with the lapsed and excommunicate. Calvin 
distinguishes Mt 16 19 and Jn 20 28 from Mt 18 18 : 
the former passages have to do with the ministry 
of the word by preaching, the latter with the 
spiritual jurisdiction and discipline of the Church. 
Of Mt 16 18 * 19 he says that the keys apply to 
teaching, and he compares Lk 11“. Loosing 
is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins; the doctrine of the gospel is applied to 
the loosing of our bonds — that being loosed on 
earth through man’s testimony we may be loosed 
in heaven also ; binding, on the other hand, is 
accidental to the gospel. In Mt 18 18 the disci- 
pline exercised by the Church is in question, and 
Calvin understands by the Church’s sentence on 
the offenders, which God ratifies, the sentence pre- 
sided over by Christ through His word { Works, 

‘ Harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ ii. 292). 

The Council of Trent (sess. 14, vi.), in opposition 
to the teachers of the Reformation, insisted on 
the application of Mt 18 18 strictly to bishops and 
priests, and to them alone. Bellarmine {Dispute 
de cleric . 5) argues that by the keys delivered to 
St. Peter the supreme power is intended, as may 
be seen from Mt 16 1 ®, since in the Scriptures he is 
said to bind who gives orders and punishes. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide ( Commentarius , tom. 15) goes with 
some fullness into the question. He argues that 
in Mt 16 19 ‘ quodcumque ’ {5 ib.v Storys) is equivalent 
to ‘ quemcumque/ but that the neuter is used as 
more universal, since the Pope binds and looses 
sins, vows, etc., as well as men. Binding is 
exercised in (1) retaining sins and denying absolu- 
tion, (2) enjoining penance, (3) excommunication 
and other censures, (4) laws and councils, (5) bind- 
ing Christians to a confession of faith ; while 
loosing is to release from these obligations. By a 
curious piece of exegesis he refers ‘ super terrain ’ 
{£ttI tt}$ yrjs) to St. Peter, not to the thing bound. 

Hooker {Eccl. Pol . vi. 4) discusses the question. 
He argues that the office of regiment over God’s 
Church consists of functions both of doctrine and 
of discipline, contained in the name of the keys : 
there is in the Church power to excommunicate, 
and make sinners as heathens and publicans. 
God has promised to ratify what is done by His 
Church, first by the Apostles, then by their suc- 
cessors, The custom of binding by ecclesiastical 
censure and retaining till repentance leads to 


loosing has been adopted as the most expedient 
method for the cure of sin. 

Modern commentaries on Mt., while slightly 
differing among themselves as to the exact force 
of the words, agree in dissociating the passages in 
Mt. from Jn 20 23 . For a point of view which 
denies that the power conferred has reference to 
any discipline in the visible Church, admission to or 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven, or specific 
authority of the Apostles over the Jewish law, 
see Lyman Abbot’s New Testament with Notes and 
Comments, He interprets the promised power as 
power in the spiritual life : whatever Christians 
permit themselves, God will permit; whatever 
they prohibit, God will prohibit ; the passage is 
therefore the spiritual Magna Charta of Christ’s 
disciples. But such an interpretation is too in- 
dividualistic, and does not do justice to the his- 
toric situation, or to the obviously present idea of 
a community in Mt 18 17 , The idea of the power of 
self-government in the Church is the nearest modem 
parallel to the idea conveyed in Mt 16 1 ® and 18 ia . 

Literature. — J. Lightfoot, Eor. E feb. et Talmud, (ed. Pit- 
man, London, 1823, vol. xi. pp. 226-231) ; Dalman, Worte Jem 
(Eng. tr., Words of Jesus , 1902, p. 213 f.) ; PLE's, s.v. ‘Schliis- 
selgewalt, 1906 ; HDB, s.v. * Power of the Keys ’ ; of modern 
commentaries (in addition to those cited in the article), esp, 
Th. Zahn ( Kom . z. NT) and W. C. Allen (in ICC) on Matthew, 
and B. Weiss ( Die vier Evangelien, Leipzig, 1900; also in 
Meyer's Kommentar 1893) on John ; Ahrem, Das Amt der 
Schlussel , 1864 ; Steitz, ‘ Ueber den neutest. Begriff der Schliis- 
selgewalt/ in SK, 1866, pp. 435-483 ; Cremer, Lex. der neutest. 
Grdcitdt 1902, s.v. kv*tv ; and other authorities cited in the 
article, J, K. MOZLEY. 

BIOGENESIS.— Biogenesis is a term used to 
express a fact of observation in regard to the 
present-day beginning of living organisms, that 
they arise from parents approximately like them- 
selves, and in no other way. It is perhaps possible 
that they may arise in some other way, e.g. from 
not-living matter, or from parents quite different 
from themselves — both of these hypotheses have 
their supporters, but as yet no exception to the 
fact of biogenesis has been proved. The fact is 
often expressed in the aphorism omne mvum e vivo, 
which in most cases may read omne vivum ex ovo. 
It is unnecessary to speak of this as * the law of 
biogenesis,’ for the biologist who states that he 
does not know of any form of life arising except 
from a parent form of the same kind is not thereby 
denying the possibility of abiogenesis in the past, 
the present, or the future. See Abiogenesis. 

The term * biogenesis ’ is sometimes used to mean 
individual development — a usage which should not 
be encouraged. Thus Haeckel’s ‘ fundamental law 
of biogenesis 5 states that individual development 
(ontogeny) tends to recapitulate racial evolution 
(phylogeny). See RECAPITULATION, 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

BIOLOGY {Bios, ‘life*; \6yos, ‘discourse’) is 
the science of life in the widest acceptation of that 
term. It deals with the general conclusions 
relating to life that may be drawn as the result 
of study of the structure and activities of all living 
things. As such it is as intimately connected 
with the activities of the human organism as 
with those of the malarial parasite that passes a 
stage of its existence in man’s blood ; it concerns 
itsdf with every feature in the apparently passive 
manifestation of the oak tree’s vitality, as in 
that of the active gall-fly, whose developing eggs 
! stimulate the gall-formations upon its leaves. In 
popular thought, life displays itself in two great, 

1 apparently unrelated, fashions corresponding to 
| the animal and vegetable kingdoms respectively — 
types which undoubtedly are sufficiently distinctive 
and apart in their most highly developed repre- 
sentatives, but which, as they are studied in a 
descending series, are found to become ever more 
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simple until forms are reached which, from the 
point of view of morphology, are practically alike 
in the two instances, although still differentiable 
physiologically; while eventually, certain forms 
are reached when the last differentia ceases to 
hold, and no unequivocal judgment can be passed 
upon their animal or vegetable nature. Yet let it 
not be imagined that to study life in these simpler 
forms does anything more than eliminate certain 
secondary constituent elements. ‘ Livingness 5 in 
itself is not more intelligible in the amoeba than 
in the elephant. 

At the same time it is convenient to think of 
the subject-matter of Biology as comprising, in 
the first instance, the two great realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresponding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Botany. Any individual in either 
of these realms may be studied from the point of 
view of its gross build and form (Anatomy = 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology) ; from the point 
of view of general functional and adaptive relation 
to the external environment (Ecology), or particular 
ability to do work, associated with definite organs 
(Physiology proper). Morphology and Physiology 
suffer, however, more than any other two aspects, 
from separate consideration, for in life they are 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is 
conditioned by the function to be performed ; in 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects 
of one and the same thing. Further, the living 
organism may be studied stage by stage as a 
developing organism (Ontogeny), or the historical 
treatment may be extended to its racial ancestry 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some classes by Palaeon- 
tology) ; it may be regarded in connexion with its 
various habitatson the earth’s surface (Geographical 
Distribution), or its place in a scheme of classifica- 
tion (Taxonomy) ; investigation may further be 
directed into the causes that have combined to 
make it what we find it to be (^Etiology ). Finally, 
in each of these subdivisions the individual may be 
studied in relation to other individuals more or less 
like it, which will give us, as in the first instance, 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Histology. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten in what intimate 
and often conditioning relation these different 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological 
interpretation is incomplete to the extent in which 
it fails to realize this co-ordination. 

The importance of biological study, not merely as a discipline, 
but from the bearing of its varied subject-matter upon human life 
in general, can hardly be exaggerated. To recognize the truths 
of Biology, and appreciate them aright, is a great aid to living ; 
the life of the spirit is grounded in them. In connexion with 
questions of human health and food supply, and the various 
other economic aspects of living forms that stand in desirable 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biology 
should be part of the equipment of every educated man ; 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so far as 
they are not recognized as grounded on Biology. In the same 
way Biology rests in great measure on Physics and Chemistry, 
while the relations to and influence on Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology of such an integral component of biological 
construction as Evolution are a leading element in modern 
thought. 

The initial question of Biology is the nature and 
characteristics of living matter — the determination 
of that wherein * livingness ’ consists. Conceivably, 
this may be best attempted by consideration of the 
simplest forms of life ; yet to solve the problem of 
their ‘ greatest common measure 9 does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have determined the unit of 
life. Wherein, then, does ‘ livingness 3 consist? 
Possibly we should instinctively reply, movement 
—movement, either purely locomotive, or such as 
is involved in the maintenance of the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of 
any seed or egg, life is somehow there, but we see 
no movement. We can ask about either the seed 
or the egg, Is it alive ? or. Is it capable of living ? 


but these are obviously two very different ques- 
tions. It is known that if dry seeds be kept for a 
long period in hermetically sealed jars they cease 
to respire, failing to manifest any chemical pro- 
duction of C0 2 , one of the great signs of lif e . 
Hence their chemical answer to the question, Are 
you alive ? is No. But does this answer neces- 
sarily imply that they are dead ? And again the 
answer is No ; for, if released from their prison and 
placed in suitable conditions, they will germinate 
and produce new plants. * So that a seed, in so 
far as it does not manifest chemical change, is not 
proved to he living; and, inasmuch as it germinates, 
is proved not to he dead 9 (Waller, The Signs of Life, 
p. 5). Of course, the usual escape from this dilemma 
is to say that the seed is in a state of latent life, 
during which there is a complete suspension of all 
the chemical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. But a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemical investigation suffici- 
ently refined to reveal to us the infinitesimal 
changes that are probably going on in the appa- 
rently dry and perfectly dormant seed ; and it is 
further possible that chemical change may be com- 
pletely arrested for a time {e.g. by low temperature) 
without that arrest being of necessity final and de- 
finitive. The reason for believing that infinitesimal 
changes, which our methods are too crude to detect, 
are going on in the seeds, simply is the experience 
in the first place that seeds that are kept for. a long 
time do wear out, and that the percentage of seeds 
that germinate and grow gets smaller and smaller 
the longer they are kept. The deterioration is 
more or less rapid according to the nature of the 
seed and its coats, but in every known instance 
there is deterioration sooner or later — deterioration, 
i.e. change, chemical change. We do not know, 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
change is of the nature of a tendency towards 
stability on the part of the seed molecules because 
of the lack of stimulation. A stage is reached 
when no response is offered. Similarly, in the 
contrary direction, the process of growth when 
once begun cannot be arrested ; it must proceed, 
or the organism will disintegrate immediately. 
Life is a process rather than a condition. When 
once, as in the case of the developing egg, a 
certain temperature has disturbed its statically 
arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
nished for continuing the process, or the whole 
structure comes tumbling down, and we say that 
the thing is dead. 

Hence, with Waller, we ought probably to 
specify the character of the seed or the egg in 
this way : Matter— Not living — Formerly living— 
Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
structures whose life may begin, rather than living 
things themselves. Further, it has been shown 
that the vitality of seeds can be tested by the 
electromotive method (electrical changes being 
taken as the token of chemical changes,, which 
are in turn a sign of life) ; so that in addition to 
the question, Are you alive? we can put the 
question, How much are you alive? to the seed, 
and learn its answer in terms of electric units. 
Plants are obviously not as alive as animals, and 
in the case of the seed, different degrees of vitality 
will be shown corresponding with its age. At the 
same time we have made little advance in our 
inquiry as to wherein livingness consists. For 
the simple truth is that we cannot tell what life 
is. Yet if we cannot tell what life is, we can 
state what living things do. It is possible to 
make a series of statements descriptive, if not 
definitive, of living things. . 

(1) All living things consist of a. colloidal sub- 
stance called Protoplasm. As seen in the simplest 
plants and animals, it is viscid and translucent, 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 per 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment by 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is found to consist of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, together with traces of 
various salts ; but this complex of proteids 
(C 72 H n2 N 18 0 22 S= possible minimal composition of 
a molecule of egg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
protoplasm is no longer a useful conception. 
Whether these proteids should be thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide. 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of which, the 
more liquid ground - substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spongio- 
plasm or reticulum , as the second constituent is 
called. But it is just here that the greatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly because 
each of the two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. Biitschli, and with 
him a considerable and latterly increasing number 
of biologists, look upon protoplasm as essentially 
liquid, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foam-like structure in which the firmer portion 
forms the walls of separate chambers that are 
filled with minute, closely crowded drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular appearance is 
therefore an illusion, being simply the sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions which show a striking resem- 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together with a large modern 
school, hold to the view that asserts the presence 
of extremely delicate, though coherent, threads 
which extend through the more liquid ground- 
substance, either forming an uneven but continuous 
meshwork like the fibres of a sponge (Klein, van 
Beneden), or consisting of disconnected threads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now, although it 
is undoubtedly true that in many instances proto- 
plasm does present a vacuolar or foam-like structure, 
to admit this does not necessarily commit us to 
Biitschli’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so widely demonstrated, especially during 
cell-division, seems to be a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence we come with 
Oscar Hertwig to the conclusion that £ the proto- 
plasm of different organisms varies in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, however, 
these important differences are due to variations 
in molecular structure.* There is no universal 
mode in its structure ; protoplasm is polymorphic, 
and it is just possible that the different types 
represent different phases. 

In virtue of this organization, the attempt is continually 
made to offer a complete explanation of the living thing- in 
terms of mechanics. The living organism is certainly more of 
a mechanism than of a chemical compound, and its activities 
will find a better explanation along these lines than in the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtless the 
properties of the living cell may In the end be traced bo 
chemical forces, just as In the case of the activities of the steam 
engine ; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
will be better explained in terms of its mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectly. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simply serve to hide the critical points of difference. Thus it 
is obvious that In either case suitable fuel or food requires to 
be more or less continuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
subjected to definite changes in the interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste products 
are formed. 'Tel the living organism is unlike a mechanism 
in various respects, (a) The organism is itself continually 


being changed in the course of its automatic developmental 
activity. The engine may be said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but it does not incorporate it with its own substance. 
The food, self-procured, of an organism is in a sense its fuel, 
but it becomes directly transformed into the machinery that is 
at work. Q>) The organism has a power of self-adjustment and 
regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
added to it from the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is composed ; the activity of a machine, 
on the other hand, is of no use to it in the line of preserving 
its integrity, (c) The organism has a certain regenerative 
power; in its case that which is consumed is the actual 
machinery, and food repairs both the gap® left in the mechan- 
ise! and any damage within definite limits, self- or otherwise 
inflicted. The coal supplied to an engine does nothing to 
repair its tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs, (d) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functions, and these it per- 
petually performs in the same way ; the organism's range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods of operation. («) 
The organism can completely reproduce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself ; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inorganic kingdom. {/) The 
activity of a machine is usually the sum of the activities of 
its constituent parts, but in the case of the organism it is 
something more, for its living unity is not merely represented 
by the sum of its organs, but involves a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual influence of its constituent activities. In fact, the 
differences are so great that unless they are steadily held in 
view, the analogy becomes positively misleading. To attempt, 
then, to explain the living organism and its activities in physico- 
chemical terminology, is permissible as a scientific ideal. Even 
in that most difficult of ail realms, the study of nervous process, 
Professor Gotch is perfectly entitled to claim that nervous 
activity * does not owe its physiological mystery to a new form 
of energy, but to the circumstance that a mode of energy 
displayed in the non-living world occurs in colloidal electrolytic 
substances of great chemical complexity ' (Brit, Assoc. Report , 
1906, p, 716). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
approximation has already been reached in general or in detail 
is mere myopia. 

Further, protoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-existing protoplasm (see art. Abiooenbsis). 

The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated the relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re-agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its distinctive character shows that life is not 
material ; we know life only in association with 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat weighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then ex hypothesi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, * a dead weight.* Life, then, 
is not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
matter. In itself it occupies no space ; it has no 
weight as we know gravity. It may be figured as 
the flow of something — a procession. 

(2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
I over energy winch leads to its further availability. 

1 They are able to transform energy in their own 
! interests, for their self-maintenance, 
i These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy — in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of energy, we realize in the 
first place that the origin or the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous experiments prove the 
transformation of energy ana the ease of this 
transformation ; but as yet there has been no hint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations; it is, in fact, the seat of con- 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy : the potential energy in any 
food can be calculated, and the value found un- 
impaired in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion with these 
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simple until forms are reached which, from the 
point of view of morphology, are practically alike 
m the two instances, although still differentiable 
physiologically; while eventually, certain forms 
are reached when the last differentia ceases to 
hold, and no unequivocal judgment can be passed 
upon their animal or vegetable nature. Yet let it 
not be imagined that to study life in these simpler 
forms does anything more than eliminate certain 
secondary constituent elements. ‘Livingness’ in 
itself is not more intelligible in the amoeba than 
in the elephant. 

At the same time it is convenient to think of 
the subject-matter of Biology as comprising, in 
the first instance, the two great realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresponding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Botany. Any individual in either 
of these realms may be studied from the point of 
view of its gross build and form (Anatomy = 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology) ; from the point 
of view of general functional and adaptive relation 
to the external environment (Ecology), or particular 
ability to do work, associated with definite organs 
(Physiology proper). Morphology and Physiology 
suffer, however, more than any other two aspects, 
from separate consideration, for in life they are 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is 
conditioned by the function to be performed ; in 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects 
of one and the same thing. Further, the living 
organism may be studied stage by stage as a 
developing organism (Ontogeny), or the historical 
treatment may be extended to its racial ancestry 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some classes by Palaeon- 
tology) ; it may be regarded in connexion with its 
various habitatson the earth’s surface (Geographical 
Distribution), or its place in a scheme of classifica- 
tion (Taxonomy) ; investigation may further be 
directed into the causes that have combined to 
make it what we find it to be (^Etiology). Finally, 
in each of these subdivisions the individual may be 
studied in relation to other individuals more or less 
like it, which will give us, as in the first instance, 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Histology. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten in what intimate 
and often conditioning relation these different 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological 
interpretation is incomplete to the extent in which 
it fails to realize this co-ordination. 

The importance of biological study, not merely as a discipline, 
but from the bearing of its varied subject-matter upon human life 
in general, can hardly be exaggerated. To recognize the truths 
of Biology, and appreciate them aright, is a great aid to living ; 
the life of the spirit is grounded in them. In connexion with 
questions of human health and food supply, and the various 
other economic aspects of living forms that stand in desirable 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biology 
should be part of the equipment of every educated man; 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so far as 
they are not recognized as grounded on Biology. In the same 
way Biology rests in great measure on Physics and Chemistry, 
while the relations to and influence on Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology of such an integral component of biological 
construction as Evolution are a leading element in modern 
thought. 

The initial question of Biology is the nature and 
characteristics of living matter — the determination 
of that wherein * livingness ’ consists. Conceivably, 
this may he best attempted by consideration of the 
simplest forms of life ; yet to solve the problem of 
their ‘greatest common measure’ does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have determined the unit of 
life. ^ Wherein, then, does ‘ livingness 5 consist ? 
Possibly we should instinctively reply, movement 
—movement, either purely locomotive, or such as 
is involved in the maintenance of the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of 
any seed or egg, life is somehow there, hut we see 
no movement.^ We can ask about either the seed 
or the egg, Is it alive ? or, Is it capable of living ? 


but these are obviously two very different ques- 
tions. It is known that if dry seeds be kept for a 
long period in hermetically sealed jars they cease 
to respire, failing to manifest any chemical pro. 
duction of C0 2 , one of the great signs of life. 
Hence their chemical answer to the question, Are 
you alive? is No. But does this answer neces- 
sarily imply that they are dead ? And again the 
answer is No ; for, if released from their pnson and 
placed in suitable conditions, they will germinate 
and produce new plants. ‘So that a seed, in so 
far as it does not manifest chemical change, is not 
proved to be living ; and, inasmuch as it germinates, 
is proved not to be dead ’ (Waller, The Signs of Life] 
p. 5). Of course, the usual escape from this dilemma 
is to say that the seed is in a state of latent life, 
during which there is a complete suspension of all 
the chemical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. But a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemical investigation suffici- 
ently refined to reveal to us the infinitesimal 
changes that are probably going on in the appa- 
rently dry and perfectly dormant seed ; and it is 
further possible that chemical change may be com- 
pletely arrested for a time [e.g. by low temperature) 
without that arrest being of necessity final and de- 
finitive. The reason for believing that infinitesimal 
changes, which our methods are too crude to detect, 
are going on in the seeds, simply is the experience 
in the first place that seeds that are kept for a long 
time do wear out, and that the percentage of seeds 
that germinate and grow gets smaller and smaller 
the longer they are kept. The deterioration is 
more or less rapid according to the nature of the 
seed and its coats, hut in every known instance 
there is deterioration sooner or later— deterioration, 
i.e. change, chemical change. We do not know, 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
change is of the nature of a tendency towards 
stability on the part of the seed molecules because 
of the lack of stimulation. A stage is reached 
when no response is offered. Similarly, in the 
contrary direction, the process of growth when 
once begun cannot be arrested ; it must proceed, 
or the organism will disintegrate immediately. 
Life is a process rather than a condition. When 
once, as in the case of the developing egg, a 
certain temperature has disturbed its statically 
arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
nished for continuing the process, or the whole 
structure comes tumbling down, and we say that 
the thing is dead. 

Hence, with Waller, we ought probably to 
specify the character of the seed or the egg in 
this way : Matter — Not living — Formerly living — 
Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
structures whose life may begin, rather than living 
things themselves. Further, it has been shown 
that the vitality of seeds can be tested by the 
electromotive method (electrical changes being 
taken as the token of chemical changes, which 
are in turn a sign of life) ; so that in addition to 
the question, Are you alive? we can put the 
question, How much are you alive? to the seed, 
and learn its answer in terms of electric units. 
Plants are obviously not as alive as animals, and 
in the case of the seed, different degrees of vitality 
will be shown corresponding with its age. At the 
same time we have made little advance in our 
inquiry as to wherein livingness consists. For 
the simple truth is that we cannot tell what life 
is. Yet if we cannot tell what life is, we can 
state what living things do. It is possible to 
make a series of statements descriptive, if not 
definitive, of living things. 

(1) All living things consist of a colloidal sub- 
stance called Protoplasm. As seen in the simplest 
plants and animals, it is viscid and translucent. 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 per 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment by 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is found to consist of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, together with traces of 
various salts ; but this complex of proteids 
(C 72 H n2 N 18 0 22 S = possible minimal composition of 
a molecule of egg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
protoplasm is no longer a useful conception, 
whether these proteids should be thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide. 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of which, the 
more liquid ground - substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spongio- 
plasm or reticulum , as the second constituent is 
called. But it is just here that the greatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly because 
each of the two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. Biitschli, and with 
him a considerable and latterly increasing number 
of biologists, look upon protoplasm as essentially 
liquid, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foam-like structure in which the firmer portion 
forms the walls of separate chambers that are 
filled with minute, closely crowded drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular appearance is 
therefore an illusion, being simply the sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions which show a striking resem- 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together with a large modem 
school, hold to the view that asserts the presence 
of extremely delicate, though coherent, threads 
which extend through the more liquid ground- 
substance, either forming an uneven but continuous 
meshwork like the fibres of a sponge (Klein, van 
Beneden), or consisting of disconnected threads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now, although it 
is undoubtedly true that in many instances proto- 
plasm does present avacuolar orfoam-like structure, 
to admit this does not necessarily commit us to 
Butschli’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so widely demonstrated, especially during 
cell-division, seems to be a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence we come with 
Oscar Hertwig to the conclusion that * the proto- 
plasm of different organisms varies in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, however, 
these important differences are due to variations 
in molecular structure.’ There is no universal 
mode in its structure ; protoplasm is polymorphic, 
and it is just possible that the different types 
represent different phases. 

In virtue of this organization, the attempt is continually 
made to offer a complete explanation of the living thing in 
terms of mechanics. The living organism is certainly more of 
a mechanism than of a chemical compound, and its activities 
will find a better explanation along these lines than in the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtless the 
properties of the living cell may in the end be traced to 
chemical forces, just as m the case of the activities of the steam 
engine ; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
will be better explained in terms of its mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectly. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simply serve to hide the critical points of difference. Thus it 
is obvious that in either case suitable fuel or food requires to 
be more or less continuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
subjected to definite changes in the interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste products 
are formed. Yet the living organism is unlike a mechanism 
in various respects, (a) The organism is itself continually 


being changed in the course of its automatic developmental 
activity. The engine may be said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but it does not incorporate it with its own substance. 
The food, self-procured, of an organism is in a sense its fuel, 
but it becomes directly transformed into the machinery that is 
at work. (6) The organism has a power of self-adjustment and 
regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
added to it from the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is composed ; the activity of a machine, 
on the other hand, is of no use to it in the line of preserving 
its integrity, (c) The organism has a certain regenerative 
power ; in its case that which is consumed is the actual 
machinery, and food repairs both the gaps left in the mechan- 
ism and any damage within definite Emits, self- or otherwise 
inflicted. The coal supplied to an engine does nothing to 
repair its tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs. ( d ) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functions, and these it per- 
petually performs in the same way ; the organism’s range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods of operation, (e) 
The organism can completely reproduce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself ; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inorganic kingdom. (/) The 
activity of a machine is usually the sum of the activities of 
its constituent parts, but in the case of the organism it is 
something more, for its living unity is not merely represented 
by the sum of its organs, but involves a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual influence of its constituent activities. In fact, tbe 
differences are so great that unless they are steadily held in 
view, the analogy becomes positively misleading. To attempt, 
then, to explain the living organism and its activities in physico- 
chemical terminology, is permissible as a scientific ideaL Even 
in that most difficult of all realms, the study of nervous process. 
Professor Gotch is perfectly entitled to claim that nervous 
activity * does not owe its physiological mystery to a new form 
of energy, but to the circumstance that a mode of energy 
displayed in the non-living world occurs in colloidal electrolytic 
substances of great chemical complexity ’ (Brit. Assoc. Report, 
1906, p, 716). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
approximation has already been reached in general or in detail 
is mere myopia. 

Further, protoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-existing protoplasm (see art. Abiogenesis). 

The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated the relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re-agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its distinctive character shows that life is not 
material ; we know life only in association with 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat weighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then ex hypothesi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, 4 a dead weight.’ Life, then, 
is not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
matter. In itself it occupies no space ; it has no 
weight as we know gravity. It may he figured as 
the flow of something — a procession. 

(2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
over energy which leads to its further availability. 
They are able to transform energy in their own 
interests, for their self-maintenance. 

These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy — in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of energy, we realize in the 
first place that the origin of the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous experiments prove the 
transformation of energy and the ease of this 
transformation ; but as yet there has been no hint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations; it is, in fact, the seat of con- 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy : the potential energy in any 
food can he calculated, and the value found un- 
impaired in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion with these 
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transformations. Certain physical and chemical 
characteristics abide with the organism in death 
as in life ; but when the typical energy phenomena 
are no longer in evidence, we say that the thing is 
dead. Life, then, has to do with energy, hut is 
not itself energy, not even a specific kind of 
energy* its characteristic is seen in the way in 
which that energy is directed and controlled. 
Every living thing is not merely a centre at 
which energy is being constantly transformed— a 
mechanical energy-transformer — a centre, further, 
at which the tendency to degradation of energy is 
resisted, but it also acts as a directive channel 
along which energy can flow to accomplish specific 
work : as long as the organism is alive it is con- 
tinually disturbing the equilibrium which should 
otherwise arise between itself and the environment. 
Life is unceasing, directive, and selective * control 
of energy ; but it is also accumulation of energy, 
e.g. in specific tissues, and a transformation of it 
leading to further availability. The organism up 
to a certain stage appears to be continually gaining 
energy at the expense of the environment, and in 
reproduction the process is perpetuated. 

There are, however, other controls of energy: 
temperature, e.g., controls its passage in the form 
of heat from the hotter to the colder body. But 
this passage involves not merely degradation in 
that particular form, Hibbert brings out very 
clearly that the difference in temperature is a 
determining factor, and that in any calculation of 
the work done it will find a place ; whereas it is 
impossible to show that life is a factorial element 
in any calculation of the work done by a living 
organism. The nearest parallel, yet hardly a 
parallel, would be in the unique characteristic of 
reproduction, when, owing to the accumulation of 
energy, it may reasonably be conceived that the 
control or potential factor exhibits itself in the 
process of division. This control is superlatively 
seen in the development of the segmenting egg to 
its predestined goal in the typical adult form. 
Accordingly we conclude that after the methods 
borrowed from the analysis of inorganic nature 
are exhausted, there is a residuum of fact which 
is untouched by them, viz. the directive control 
and co-ordinated adaptation of every element of 
its activity by the organism to its own end. The 
biological whole is greater than the sum of its 
physical or chemical parts. And it is no objection 
to urge that we are not objectively aware of this 
peculiar control, for the same is true of all physical 
actions, as, e.g., gravitational attraction. Life is 
known to us as control and guidance of energy, 
interacting with matter in ways that, if not yet 
wholly intelligible to us, are clearly not covered 
by what we know of its physico-chemical pro- 
perties. 

(3) All living things are characterized by cellular 
structure. Lire, that is to say, so far as we know 
it, appears only in one form — that of the cell. 
The further apart living forms are from the point 
of view of classification, the deeper is it necessary 
to go to find community. In extreme cases this 
may be found only in their cell-structure and 
protoplasm; hence the fundamental importance 
of these aspects. Briefly, the cell-theory amounts 
to the statement that the bodies of every form of 
life, plant or animal, are composed of one or more 
minute structural units known as cells, out of 
which, in the case of higher forms, directly or 
indirectly, every part is built ; all organisms con- 
sist of cells and of cell-products. The body is a 
mosaic rather than an asphalt, hut the cells are 
in communication, nnisolated by cement. From 
the view-point of this cell-theory, the animal 

* In the sense that it selects this or that mode of attaining- 
an end. ° 


kingdom (as likewise the plant kingdom) may be 
regarded as an ascending series, at the bottom of 



Fig. 1. — General view of cells in the growing root-tip of the 
onion, from a longitudinal section (x300), (a) Non- 

dividing cells with chromatin-network and deeply-stained 
nucleoli; (b) nuclei preparing for division (chromatin in 
form of continuous thread); (c) dividing cells showing 
mitotic figures; (e) pair of daughter-cells shortly after 
division. (From Wilson’s The Cell, by kind permission of 
the publishers.) 

which may be put those forms that are unicel- 
lular— the Protozoa ; next above them, although 
essentially of them, come forms that are mere 
balls or colonies of cells, e.g. Volvox globator; 
thereafter we reach the sponges, where tissues, 
i.e. aggregates of similar cells performing a single 
function in common, are, as it were, in the making; 
next come the simpler members of the Ccelenterata 
— mere two-layered sacs of cells, with hints of 
organs, i.e. higher complexes of tissues devoted to 
one or more specific functions — and so we arrive at 
those higher forms, the substance of whose skin, 
bone, or muscle is not homogeneous according to 
the naked-eye impression, but with the help of the 
microscope is resolved into aggregates of those 
countless minute units called cells. And it may 
be here remarked that Ontogeny discloses the 
remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through 
a broadly corresponding series, of which the first 
stage is likewise a single cell, the fertilized ovum. 
Palaeontology, as interpreted by Evolution, teaches 
the further striking fact that what is thus true of 
the individual history holds likewise for the history 
of the race, which began in the farthest aeons with 
the simplest forms, and progressed through ever 
higher forms, till it culminated, mentally and 
spiritually, in man. 

But in addition to thus furnishing us with a 
valuable point of view from which to regard the 
organic world in relation to structure (Morphology), 
the cell-theory performs a similar service from the 
point of view of function or activity (Physiology). 
The cell is not merely the unit of organization ; it 
is the unit of function. In every Protozoon the 
vital functions — locomotion, respiration (or what- 
ever corresponds to it), absorption of food, digestion, 
excretion, which in the higher forms are distributed 
amongst different groups of cells or organs devoted 
to the discharge of these specific functions — are all 
performed by the single cell. 

The theory that organisms are composed of cells was first 
suggested bv the study of plant-structure. As long ago as 
1665 Hook discovered * the chambered structure of plants,* but 
nearly 200 years passed before anything comparable to the 
modern understanding of the fact was attained. By the middle 
of the 18th cent. Caspar Wolff and others had in a measure got 
on to modern lines in their study of development, endeavouring 
to show that the various ducts and vessels of the plant are all 
derived from cells ; and by the beginning of last century it was 
already recognized that in the celf we have the structural ana 
physiological unit of the plant. If the nature of botanical 
material kept the early investigators' attention fixed on the 
cell-wall, the softer tissues — the skeleton apart — that constitute 
animal substances first incited study of the nature of living 
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matter. Already in 1835 Dujardin gave the name of * Barcode * 
to the substance composing the bodies of the eiliate protozoa 
he was examining. But it is not till we reach the names of 
Schleiden and Schwann (1837-1839) that we have before us the 
foundation upon which all the more recent work upon the cell 
has been bunt. The former first drew attention to the sig- 
nificance of the nucleus in the life-history of the cell; the 
latter, by carefully demonstrating a corresponding development 
from cells in the case of the tissues of the animal body, arrived 
at a theory of the essential correspondence in structure of both 
plant and animal. Much error, however, was combined with 
the brilliant work of these investigators. Although they 
partially perceived the importance of the nucleus, they still 
imagined that the membrane was the most essential part of the 
cell, and it remained for Max Schultze (1861) to dethrone the 
cell-membrane from the high place it had hitherto held in the 
biological world, by showing that certain cells were apparently 
on occasion able to do without it, whilst in other cases it did 
not exist : he also maintained the primary importance, on the 
other hand, of the nucleus and protoplasm. It was likewise 
through the labours of Schultze, Cohn, and De Bary that the 
identity of plant and of animal protoplasm was completely 
established. The word * protoplasm * was first used in its specific 
sense, however, in 1846 by Hugo von Mohl, who, perhaps, first 
clearly recognized the importance of the formative substance 
. of the cell. 



Fig. 2.— i S emi-diagrammatic representation of a cell, (a) Nuclear 
membrane ; (b) linin reticulum ; (c) chromatin masses con* 
tained in envelopes of linin (chromatin nucleoli) ; (d) true 
nucleolus; (e) vacuole; (/) plastids; (g) centrosomes ; 
( h ) archoplasm, from which attraction-sphere, astral rays 
etc., are developed; (i) food particles. (From Walker’s 
Essentials of Cytology , by kind permission of the pub- 
lishers.) 


Next to protoplasm— the fundamental constituent of the cell 
—the second most important element is the nucleus : indeed, 
its significance is hardly less than that of protoplasm itself. The 
nucleus, with few exceptions, is a characteristic of every cell. 
Modern theories of heredity are theories of the cell-nucleus. 

In any ordinary nucleus, the following structural elements 
may commonly be recognized : 

(а) The nuclear membrane, which is probably a condensation 
of the general protoplasmic reticulum, although its existence 
has not been demonstrated in every case. It has a variable 
staining capacity. 

(б) The nuclear reticulum, which is composed of two distinct 
substances— chromatin and linin. The former is the nuclear 
substance par excellence, in that it is restricted to the nucleus, 
and is generally seen as irregular granules and masses, 
deposited, as it were, on the threads of linin ; sometimes the 
relation is of a more intimate character, and the chromatin 
seems embedded in the linin, giving the impression of a very 
intimate relation between the two substances. Some of the 

recent work, in fact, suggests that the chromatin, on 
which hitherto such stress has been laid in connexion with 
theories of inheritance, is nothing more than a secretion of the 
1mm, and that it is really with the latter that the ideas of 
permanence and individuality should be associated. The most 
striking support for this view is found in the way in which 
during certain critical phases of the nuclear history the 
chromatin decreases in amount, sometimes even to the vanish- 
ing point, and is supposed to have been employed in nourishing 
the cell during the stage in question. The linin likewise after 
treatment shows a granular structure, and seems similar in 
composition to the cytoplasmic reticulum. The quantity of 
chromatin in a cell is not constant, but in the processes con- 
nected with cell division and fertilization the granules form 
into little rod-like bodies known as chromosomes, which are 
now regarded by many as the vehicles of inheritance. The 
number of chromosomes is constant for each species. It is still, 
however, ‘an open question whether the chromatin-granules of 
the reticulum are individually identical with those forming the 
chromosomes ’ (Wilson, The Cell , p. 37). At certain stages the 
chromosomes appear perfectly homogeneous, and the same is 
sometimes true of the entire nucleus. 

The evidence then goes to show that in the great majority of 
cases the chromatin thread is built up of a series of minute, 
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deeply-staining granules (chromomeres) that are embedded, as 
it were, in the linin, sometimes irregularly, sometimes with 
such regularity that the meshwork seems entirely composed of 
them, and that these aggregate to form the typical chromo- 
somes. The splitting of the chromosome involves actual split- 
ting of these granules. As the living cells of an organism are 
capable of assimilation, growth, and division, so likewise are we 
compelled to think of the r61e the chromatin granule plays in 
its relation to the chromosome. But are these chromatin 
granules ultimate units, and can we assign to them the value 
of individuals ? 

The problem only becomes the more arresting when we 
further inquire into the relation of chromatin granules to the 
linin network of the nucleus and cytoplasm. Recent research 
tends to confirm van Beneden’s conclusion, reached already in 
1883, that the chromatin network of the nucleus, the cytoplasmic 
reticulum, and even the nuclear membrane, are all alike built 
up out of microsomes united by connective substance, and that 
even the chromatic granules may be transformed into achro- 
matic, and vice versa. The sole limitation appears to be the 
restriction of the chromatic microsomes to the nucleus, while, 
on the other hand, the linin network of the nucleus appears to 
have the same granular structure as the cytoplasmic reticulum, 
and the nuclear membrane appears to originate in a condensation 
of the same substance. Are these microsomes, then, the ulti- 
mate units of life? Yes and no 1 Yes, in the sense that they 
are the ultimate units that we know capable of growth and 
division in their particular environment— incapable, however, 
of an independent existence. No, in the double sense that we 
can hardly suppose that the ultimate units of living matter 
happen to coincide with the revelations of the most powerful 
microscope of the 20th cent.; and that if we insist on inde- 
pendent existence in an ordinary environment they fail to 
respond to the criterion. We must obviously, therefore, look 
to our terminology. Possibly in a more restricted sense some 
of these elements of protoplasm might be spoken of as ‘living.’ 
‘ In its fullest meaning, however,* says Wilson (op. cit. p. 29), 
‘the word “living” implies the existence of a group of co- 
operating activities more complex than those manifested by any- 
one substance or structural element.* Life, perhaps, should 
only properly be regarded as a property of the cell-system as a 
whole, and we do better to designate the separate elements as 
‘ active* and ‘ passive ’ rather than as * living ’ and * lifeless.* The 
enucleated cell cannot reproduce : strictly, therefore, it is not 
living, although for a short time it may still show a character- 
istic of life. 

The demonstration of these microsomes — intra-cellular units 
of a lower order— has an interesting bearing upon biological 
theory. Altmann’s granular theory of the constitution of 
protoplasm, ill-founded as it apparently was in relation to 
his own investigations, regarded protoplasm as a colony of 
more elementary, extremely minute units which he called 
bioblasts. In a real measure, these microsomes, evidencing 
assimilation, growth, and division, correspond to Altmann’s 
theoretical units, and invite consideration as more elementary 
individuals than the cell, standing between the latter and the 
ultimate molecule of living matter. Herbert Spencer’s * physio- 
logical units,’ Darwin’s ‘gemmules,’ and Weismann’s ‘bio- 
phors,’ all hitherto hypothetical units, playing the principal 
part in the theories of regeneration, development, and heredity 
associated with these great names, would thus appear to cor- 
respond to a reality. 

As to the ultimate independent unit of living matter— the 
smallest mass that exhibits to the biologist the phenomena of 
independent life — it is, perhaps, neither necessary nor possible 
to make any precise statement. Everything depends upon the 
criterion that we use. If we demand that living matter show 
the phenomena of independent growth and assimilation, then 
the unit will need to consist of protoplasm plus nuclear sub- 
stance : in the absence of nuclear material all synthetic meta- 
bolism is at an end. This has been experimentally proved on 
a very extended scale by merotomy and numerous investiga- 
tions in regeneration. On the other hand, if irritability is all 
that is required, then the unit might well be smaller and 
simpler : for that particular manifestation within a certain 
limit, cytoplasm alone would be sufficient. Destructive meta- 
bolism may continue without the nucleus, where constructive 
metabolism is at an end. That is to say, if the question is 
viewed in the form * how far the divisibility of living matter 
can be carried without interfering with its function,* the 
answer, as we have seen, is not difficult to find, and can he 
experimentally verified, depending as it does upon the physical 
structure of the cell, and varying for different cells. 

(c) The nucleoli, rounded irregular bodies composed of a 
proteid substance markedly different from chromatin. They 
are, however, very varied both in structure and character, and 
in some instances, at any rate, are possibly a source of chromatin 
supply for the nucleus. They stain deeply, giving reactions 
similar to those presented by the fibrillar network. 

(d) The nuclear sap or ground substance occupying the inter- 
stices of the network, and apparently unaffected by many of 
the stains that act on the chromatin. It is clear and essentially 
liquid. 

A third element of the cell is the peculiar little centrosome 
first definitely discovered by van Beneden in 1886, which as 
the special organ of cell division is often regarded as the 
dynamic centre of the cell. It commonly lies outside the 
nucleus, although close to it; sometimes, however, inside 
(Ascaris univalens ). It is generally surrounded either by a 
radiating area of the cyto-reticulum, termed the attraction- 
sphere or centrosphere ; or by an area of protoplasm denser 
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than the rest of the cytoplasm (archoplasm) : sometimes in the 
vegetative stage it lies unattended by any differentiated matter, 
and is then often very difficult to demonstrate. Typically the 
centrosome, which stains deeply, is a single organ ; but, as a 
rule, dividing cells show a double centrosome due to anticipa- 
tion of the succeeding division in which each of the daughter- 
cedis receives one of them. The failure to substantiate its 
presence in the case of the cells of many of the higher plants, 
and the fact that in some instances at the close of cell division, 
or during fertilization in animals, it disappears entirely to 
appear again de novo, rather militate against the earlier view 
of its indispensable and dominant function, and tend to rele- 
gate it to a less important position. At the same time as an 
organ that assimilates, grows, divides, and is in many cases 
passed on from cell to ceu, it also answers to the conception of 
an intra-cellular unit of independent existence : it is essentially 
a centre of determining activity, and it seems finally to dis- 
appear with the loss of the power of reproduction. 

With regard to the cell-membrane, we have already seen 
that its importance is now perceived to be secondary. It is 
more characteristic of plant than of animal tissues. In the 
former case it has a more or less firm consistency, and is often 
of considerable thickness; on the other hand, many animal 
cells, e.g. rhizopods and leucocytes, are * naked/ although even 
here some difference in consistency can be established between 
the outermost layer of the cytoplasm and that immediately 
beneath it. Where a definite membrane occurs, it usually 
arises as a secretion product, although cases are known where 
it seems to be a direct physical and chemical transformation of 
the peripheral layer of protoplasm. Cellulose is the name 
applied to the carbo-hydrate that forms the basis of the plant 
membrane (OgHioOg): it is, however, impregnated with, or 
transformed into, other substances such as lignine, cork, etc. 

Hitherto we have regarded the cell as an independent organ- 
ism, as an organic unit. Actually, however, it is such only in 
the case of unicellular organisms and the germ-cells of multi- 
cellular forms. When we consider other cells, e.g. the tissue- 
cells of the higher creatures, we see that in point of origin and 
structure, i.e. morphologically, they are equivalent to a collec- 
tion of unicellular organisms, but physiologically the tissue-cell 
can hardly be regarded as independent, inasmuch as its activity 
is part and parcel of that of the organism — ‘ its autonomy/ to 
use Wilson’s phrase, ‘ is merged in a greater or less degree into 
the general life of the organism ’ (op. cit. p. 58). 

What, then, is this organic unity of the body, and how is it 
maintained ? The problem is very much the problem of the 
cell and its enzymes repeated on a larger scale. There, as we 
shall see, the question is how the cell links together and co- 
ordinates the activities of various substances within it, each of 
them with its specific industry, so to speak. In the higher 
animals and plants the different tissues retain in varying 
capacities vestiges of the primitive power of altering their 
function : under normal conditions they behave according to 
their specific character. But evidently there is some restrain- 
ing influence that limits and regulates the activity of any par- 
ticular cell, or group of cells, in relation to the other cells of 
the organism. The older workers thought of the organism as a 
composite, a mosaic, whose life was simply the sum of the life 
of its independent, yet reciprocating parts. But it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that, so far as growth and development are 
concerned, cells can be regarded as co-operative units in a limited 
degree only. * They are rather/ says Wilson, * local centres of 
a formative power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and 
the physiological autonomy of the individual cell falls into 
the background’ (op. cit. p. 59). No true conception of the life 
of a multi-cellular organism is gained except in so far as that 
life is conceived of as a whole, untrammelled by cell boundaries. 
Doubtless it expresses itself in many ways, particularly in the 
form of the cell, thereby giving to itself an apparently composite 
character. But in reality this mosaic-like character is due to the 
secondary distribution of the organism’s energy among local 
centres of action. This does not, however, as already stated, 
prevent tissues from occasionally asserting their primitive 
independence and functioning in an unusual way under certain 
special conditions : such, at any rate, is one modern explana- 
tion of cancerous growth. 

(4) A further characteristic of living things is 
irritability, by which is understood the capacity 
for response or reaction to stimulus. Life, in fact, 
resolves itself into the science of response, — re- 
sponse to various external and internal stimuli,— 
simple at first in the case of the lower forms, but 
infinitely complex, embracing in the last instance 
all that is implied in the word * education ’ in the 
higher forms ; the unresponsive is the dead, that 
peculiar condition in which the capacity for re- 
sponse is gone. 

Now, in all applications of stimuli to living 
matter, what we see as a direct consequence is 
a series of very complex phenomena due to the 
fact that these stimuli have affected an exceed- 
ingly complex object in the organism upon which 
they act. When we analyze these phenomena of 
irritability, as exemplified in a Protozoon, we find 
a series or specific capacities for response which we 


may call the various tactisms. Paramecium is 
sensitive to light in that it moves towards it ; it 
is positively phototactic. Irritability, then, usually 
expresses itself in some form of movement of the 
organic mass, which has often led to this feature 
being set down as a characteristic of living matter : 
but while every response need not necessarily be 
in the form of obvious movement (the energy 
liberated may take some other form, e.g. heat), 
on the other hand, in many cases of apparently 
spontaneous movement, the cause is to be round in 
internal changes rather than in the external en- 
vironment. It is essentially a liberation of energy, 
— the transformation of potential into kinetic 
energy, and this commonly shows itself in move- 
ment. 

In the case of the higher animals and plants, 
the distinctive elements of irritability, studied 
singly as tactisms in the case of unicellular forms, 
may function in a specific way in the parts of a 
multicellular organism, giving rise to those move- 
ments that are known as the various tropisms : 
thus a characteristic turning towards the sun gives 
its name to the flower heliotrope. It is found that 
many movements of animals and attitudes of 
plants depend upon mechanisms that are * a function 
of the symmetrical structure and symmetrical dis- 
tribution of irritability on the surface of the body 
of the organisms’ (Loeb, Dynamics of Living 
Matter , p. 5). Now, if lines of force {e.g. light 
rays, gravitation lines, lines of diffusion) strike an 
organism with greater profusion on one side than 
on another, the tension of the contractile elements 
is unequal, and if the animal moves, it tends to 
turn in such a direction that the lines of force 
impinge with equal density at symmetrical points, 
ana at the same angle on both sides, and will 
continue to move in that direction, or away from 
it, according as it is apparently attracted or re- 
pelled. Such automatic orientation is known 
as a tropism. 

The external stimuli which act upon the world 
of life are manifold : but we may consider five 
important groups — {a) thermal stimuli, {b) light 
stimuli, (c) electrical stimuli, {d) gravitational 
stimuli, and (e) chemical stimuli. The reaction of 
an organism is, then, simply its response to the 
particular stimulus applied to it. The experience 
of everyday life is sufficient to show us that, under 
the same stimulus, the reaction will vary con- 
siderably with different individuals. In fact, the 
same stimulus may produce totally different effects 
on differently constituted objects ; a kick elicits a 
different response in the case of a stone, a bulldog, 
and a Skye terrier; under electrical stimulation 
the salivary gland yields its saliva, the liver its 
bile. On tne other hand, it does not strike one as 
quite so obvious at first sight that very different 
stimuli will but produce identical effects upon the 
same protoplasmic body. Apply to a muscle cell 
electrical, chemical, in short any possible form of 
stimulus ; it has but one answer,— it contracts. 
The same holds true for many Protozoa: they 
have but a single characteristic response to all 
kinds of stimuli. We have thought of the stimulus 
as exciting, or even producing, an increase of the 
specific activity in various forms of living sub- 
stance : its action may, however, also, result in a 
diminution of that characteristic activity. Irrita- 
bility is considered to be a fundamental property 
of living protoplasm, but it expresses itself in 
specific actions, according to the specific structure 
of the organism, under the influence of the ex- 
ternal world. 

(a) With regard to thermo-tactism, it maybe noted that the 
temperature of the environment is of vital importance to every 
organism. There is a limit above and below which life ceases ; 

this limit varies with the organism, and indeed with the stage 
of its development. The maximum temperature for plants 
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»nd animals is generally about 45° Centigrade. The minimum 
temperature is not so easily determined ; temperatures below 
zero are, on the whole, less injurious than high ones. As a 
rule, however, the power that plants, lor example, have of 
resistance to cold or neat is inversely proportional to the amount 
of water that they contain. Accordingly, we find that spores 
and bacilli can resist great extremes of high and of low tempera- 
ture, there being instances on record in which they have not 
lost their power of development after exposure to -110° C., 
while in practical bacteriology the assumption is never made that 
life is destroyed in any particular instance before the germ has 
been subjected to a dry heat of 140® C. for at least three hours. 

We may also note the exceedingly small range on the scale 
of temperature that is occupied by life. On the surface of the 
earth the extreme variations may be roughly placed within the 
scale of from 60“ O. above, to about 60° C. below the freezing 
point, so that life, as existing for the most part between - 15“ C. 
and 45° C., occupies about half of the range that is due to the 
earth's climatic conditions. In fact, the restricted scale within 
which life ordinarily manifesto itself corresponds roughly to the 
temperature scale of liquid water, which is an indispensable 
conjunct of life and an important constituent of protoplasm. 
Further, if we estimate the internal heat of the earth at 
5500“ O., we find that life has a place on not more than a x&ath 
part of the scale of terrestrial temperature. 

(b) Light, also, acts as a stimulus to plants and animals. 
Some love it ; others seem to hate and shun it ; they are posi- 
tively or negatively phototactic. As heliotropism, this tend- 
ency to turn towards the light is very marked in the stems of 
many plants, and in sessile and free-moving animals is most 
distinctive. Experiments with coloured screens have shown 
that in the case of plants and sessile animals ‘ the more re- 
fractive green, blue, and violet rays of the spectrum are more 
effective heliotropically than the less refractive red and yellow 
rays ' (Loeb, op. cit. p. 118). That is to say, there is a sort of 
division of labour— the longer light waves (reds and yellows) 
accelerate assimilation ; the shorter waves (blue and violet) 
hasten heliotropism. In cases of ordinary curvature, such as 
in a twining tendril, the explanation is found in an excess of 
growth on the outer side ; Ibut in heliotropism, if growth is 
associated, it is but accidentally, and the explanation is found 
rather in a certain protoplasmic contractility of the cells that 
are directly affected by the light. * The essential feature of the 
heliotropic reaction consists in the fact that the light auto- 
matically puts the plant or the animal into such a position that 
the axis of symmetry of the body, or organ, falls into the 
direction of the rays of light' (ib. p. 124). Loeb has shown 
that in the case of free-moving animals the explanation may 
be given in identically the same terms. He has correlated the 
tendency of animals, particularly insects, to fly or creep towards 
the flame, with the heliotropic curvature of plants, maintaining 
‘that the essential effect of the light upon these animals might 
consist in a compulsory automatic turning of the head toward 
the source of light, corresponding to the turning of the head, 
or the tip, of a plant stem toward the light ; and that the 
process of moving toward the source of light was only a 
secondary phenomenon ’ (ib. p. 125). That is to say, it is not 
curiosity, or love of light, that makes the moth fly to the candle 
flame, but the compelling power of the light m turning the 
creature's head towards it. Other animals (e.g. Gammarus 
pulex, a fresh- water crustacean, and the larvae of the house-fly) 
are found to be negatively heliotropic, i.e. their heads bend 
automatically away from the source of light, while most 
creatures are probably not heliotropic at alL Further, in the 
case of some forms it is found that they are heliotropic at 
different periods in their life history, e.g. ants at the time of 
sexual maturity are markedly heliotropic, while the workers are 
not— a difference probably correlated with definite chemical 
changes in the creatures; in fact, by the addition of certain 
chemical substances to the media in which some forms were 
kept, Loeb found that he could make them negatively or 
positively heliotropic at will. Heliotropism plays a great part 
in determining the behaviour of animals, and there are some 
forms whose life at certain periods of their existence may almost 
be said to be a function of light. 

(c) Light rays are, however, not the only lines of force that 
bring about an automatic orientation of animals. Definite 
responses to galvanic currents produce the phenomena of 
galvanotropism. When animals are exposed to a galvanic 
current, there may result compulsory reactions very similar 
to those produced by light, except that we substitute the cur- 
rent curves for the light rays. As the current not merely 
influences the superficial layers of an organism, as in the case 
of the light rays, but permeates the whole body, the responses 
in galvanotropic orientation are not so ideal as in the case of 
heliotropism. 

(d) The orientation seen in plants and animals, due to gravita- 
tion, is known as geotropism. Geotropism expresses the fact 
that, whilst the tips of the roots of plants show a tendency to 
grow vertically downwards, the tip of the main stem seems 
constrained to grow in the opposite direction ; the same holds 
true with limitations in the case of sessile animals, and it is 
probable that the attempts of free-moving creatures to keep 
the axis of their eyes as much as possible in the normal position 
when their bodies are maintained in an abnormal position is 
also due to the stimulus of gravitation. Although the problem 
is still far from solution, Loeb (op. cit. p. 152) considers it pro- 
bable that the really geotropic reactions of higher animals are 
determined in certain cells of the inner ear, or in certain cells 
of the brain, ‘ through an influence upon the reaction velocity 
of certain chemical processes.' 


(e) Chemotropism is the name applied to the reply made by 
organisms to the stimulus from particles of substances emanat- 
ing from a centre of diffusion : the organism is found to bend 
or move itself in the direction of the lines of diffusion. The 
orientation is, however, rarely as perfect as in that of the other 
tropisms, inasmuch as the ‘ lines of diffusion are commonly dis- 
turbed by currents due to changes and variations in tempera- 
ture' (ib* p. 153). Thus oxygen is known to exercise a great 
attractive power over freely moving cells. Experiments can be 
arranged by which that gas can be introduced into water 
crowded with unicellular organisms, when they will be seen to 
rush for the point from which the gas is liberated. Engelmann 
put small algae into a fluid containing certain bacteria, and 
observed that very quickly they surrounded the weed, for the 
sake of the oxygen that it liberated by means of its chlorophyll. 
It then occurred to him that several species of bacteria might 
be used as a delicate test for minute quantities of oxygen. 

The whole question of the chemical irritability of cells has a 
very human interest when we investigate it in relation to the 
colourless blood corpuscles known as leucocytes. The modern 
germ-theory as applied to most diseases holds that inflam- 
mation is set up by micro-organisms and their metabolic pro- 
ducts (i.e. the products due to chemical change in the micro- 
organisms themselves) ; these various toxines are carried in the 
circulatory system to all parts of the body. Now Metchnikoff 
has shown how certain of these colourless corpuscles, by their 
power of absorbing the injurious elements, constitute them- 
selves the very guardians of the organism. He has shown that, 
e.g., the cocci of erysipelas, the spirilla of relapsing fever, and 
the bacilli of anthrax are eaten up, or their toxines neutralized, 
by the antidotes elaborated by these wandering amoeboid 
cells, and thus rendered harmless. Hence, between these 
foreign micro-organisms and the leucocytes continual war is 
waged, and the life or death of the organism depends upon the 
result of the struggle. Now, if, as is practically certain, the 
leucocytes are initially stimulated by means of chemical sub- 
stances produced by the micro-organisms, such stimulation can 
occur only in accordance with laws similar to those that are 
known to hold in the case of free cells. Recently, Wright and 
Douglas have shown that in the blood serum there is some- 
thing that makes the bacteria more acceptable to the leuco- 
cytes : this substance they have termed generically opsonin 
(d\f/a>v4u>, ‘I cater’). Its action is to sensitize the bacteria so 
that they more readily stimulate the leucocytes to absorb 
them. The opsonic value of the serum in any specific case 
can be heightened by the injection of suitable substances. 

(5) All living things are further characterized by 
continual change , physical and chemical, of the 
material composing the body in every part. Cer- 
tain parts are being continually used up, and fresh 
material is brought in and built up into its place. 
This ceaseless internal cycle of supply and waste, 
waste and supply, is designated by tne term meta- 
bolism. The living organism is as a flame that, 
fed with oil, preserves its outward form, yet all 
the while the substance by which the flame is fed 
is being decomposed into its constituent elements 
and passes off transformed. Biology, apart from 
Morphology, knows no statics. Nutrition and 
digestion, respiration and circulation, secretion 
and excretion, are various phases of this compre- 
hensive activity. In order to live, the cell must 
absorb nutrient substances which it proceeds to 
elaborate, retaining some portions within its body, 
and rejecting others. Continually, in the living 
cell, substances of complex molecular, and in that 
measure unstable, structure are being built up 
from substances less complex and more stable, with 
the absorption of energy ; concurrently, other sub- 
stances— rood reserves, or the protoplasm itself — 
are being broken down in order to provide the 
energy required. The more intense the life, the 
more comprehensive are those parallel processes of 
construction and destruction. And yet, if parallel, 
they are hardly equal. In the period of youth the 
constructive is in excess of the destructive, and we 
say the organism grows. 

Now, all living things grow in a sense that is not 
predicable of other objects to which the word may 
be applied. For in the saturated solution of salt 
or alum the crystal grows by accretion — particles 
are added on the outside, layer by layer; living 
things grow by taking up particles or matter in 
between already existing particles at every point — 
interstitial growth. Further, the crystal grows by 
adding to itself particles of the same matter as 
itself — particles that it takes up, already existing, 
out of the fluid around it ; whereas the living thing 
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makes the materials of its growth, manufacturing 
particles like itself out of material different from 
itself, which it then uses for growth — -hj assimila- 
tion. The eiliate protozoon, Paramecium caud if 
kept in a hay infusion at a definite temperature, 
wifi grow and reproduce by binary fission at a 
definite rate. This growth and reproduction are 
accomplished at the expense of elements in the 
medium which are transformed into Paramecium ; 
at the same time other substances appear in the 
medium which are the waste from the growth 
process. If we call these last 5, and let a represent 
the material that goes to form new Paramecium, 
then P+a=nP+b. This growth formula may be 
constructively compared with that of any purely 
chemical equation, with the result that a striking 
difference is noticeable. In the case of an effective 
chemical reaction between different compounds, the 
result will be found to be of the general character 
A+B=C + D ; i.e. different substances are found in 
the two terms ( e.g . Zn + H 2 S0 4 =ZnS0 4 +H 2 ). In 
the former equation the fact that P appears on 
either side constitutes a veiled expression of a 
characteristic of life : that it occurs in a greatly 
increased quantity indicates the amount of growth. 
As a matter of fact, however, this formula repre- 
sents but half of what is actually in progress ; for 
at the same time other processes of a contrary or 
destructive character are in operation, and the 
organism is alive only so long as they do not gain 
the ascendancy over the.assimilative activities. 

Prom the work of destruction, which may involve 
the breaking up of complex substances into simpler 
ones, or their combination with oxygen, various 
end products arise, some useful to the organism, 
e.g . bile, others not so useful, or positively harmful, 
as urea, carbon dioxide, and mineral salts. In the 
case of animals the whole of their energy is derived 
from waste ; in plants only a small part is thus 
derived, the rest being obtained from sunlight. The 
metabolic processes that are going on in any higher 
organism, plant or animal, are manifold in the 
extreme, and even in the case of unicellular forms 
our understanding of them is far from complete. 
At the same time the unity of the entire organic 
kingdom is well illustrated m a restricted senes of 
fundamental metabolic processes which are common 
to every living creature. 

(а) Every plant and animal respires, i.e. it takes up oxygen 
from its environment, whereby it oxidizes the carbo-hydrates 
and albuminous substances of its own body, producing as final 
products carbon dioxide and water. 

(б) The food materials of all living organisms, plant and 
animal alike, are originally prepared from the inorganic world 
through the instrumentality of chloroplasts. Further, while it 
is true that growing plants are able to live on simpler com- 
pounds than animals, yet a study of the development of the 
embryo in the seed (also the growing cells in a young stem or 
root) shows it to be without the adult capacity, and dependent 
on manufactured carbo-hydrates, proteids, and fats, as in the 
case of animals. The differences relating to the mode of supply 
in the case of the two kingdoms are ultimately referable to differ- 
ences in the cell structure. The exaggerated development of 
the vegetable cell-wall prevents the ingestion of solid material. 

(<0 In both animal and vegetable kingdoms, characteristic 
corresponding substances make their appearance during meta- 
bolism, such as ptyalin in animals, and diastase in plants. 
These substances are known as ferments or enzymes, and parti- 
cularly in the constructive process, as it occurs in plants and 
animals, they play a very important part. In many cases of 
breaking up of reserves, i.e. in destructive processes, it is also 
found that the cell produces an enzyme for this end. So funda- 
mental is the action of these enzymes that there is a very true, 
but limited sense, in which it may be said that life is a series 
of fermentations. The evidence goes to show that a soluble 
enzyme is at the basis of every functional activity. Digestion is 
due in part to the action of pepsin which breaks up proteids. 
Respiration is achieved only through the presence of oxidase, 
which seizes the oxygen in the lungs, and hands it over to the 
red corpuscles of the blood. Under certain conditions— com- 
monly greater condensation of the solution— the action of some 
enzymes is reversible, i.e. they can put together again what 
they have taken apart, and there are others that devote them- 
selves solely to this aspect of the matter. What the enzyme is 
in its inner nature is still unknown. It appears to be colloidal, 
and, in several cases, is certainly not proteia ; still, as a rule, in 


elementary structure it is more like a proteid than anythin? 
else. Possibly it is produced through a partial breakdown of 
the protoplasm. Its activity seems to be bound up with the 
peculiarities of its atomic structure rather than with anv 
mysteries of ingredients, which are quite simple. The action of 
the enzymes appears, however, in large measure to be a hydro- 
lysis : the substance acted upon is made to take up water and 
then undergo decomposition. 

(d) As the result of these metabolic processes, corresponding 
products are organized in the plant and animal kingdoms e.a 
starch in plants and glycogen m animals, oxidases and trypsins 

We have spoken of the point of view that likens life to a 
series of fermentations. Investigation into the nature of these 
enzymes proceeds apace, and marvellous success has been 
achieved in the separation of them and the instigation of them 
to work apart from the living environment (e.g. rennet). Never- 
theless it should not be forgotten that this does not in the least 
help our ultimate account of life, because no account of enzyme- 
action, however complete, gives us any clue to the characteristic 
achievement of the cell in co-ordinating and regulating these 
various activities that take place within it. Each enzyme is 
usually able to act in its specific way only upon one definite 
type of molecular arrangement ; but the cell as an energy trans- 
former is distinguished by the way in which it connects the 
varied complex reactions effected Dy these enzymes which it 
has itself produced. Accordingly, to consider the cell activity 
as simply the sum of its varied enzyme activity, is to make the 
same mistake as to suppose that an organism is the sum of its 
organs. It is to offer only a partial account of cell life. If 
regard were had only to the action of the enzymes, the inter- 
pretation would he purely katabolic, and there could be no 
account of the building up of compounds with higher chemical 
potential, which is so distinctive a feature of life. The study of 
enzymes is the study of isolated, yet highly selective, activities— 
each enzyme must fit its substratum like lock ana key, or the 
reaction does not occur; but the characteristic of the living 
cell is seen in the connecting of one reaction with another, 
and in the using of the free energy of one reaction to carry 
on another. The cell directs and co-ordinates the enzymic 
activities, but in the more difficult cases of metabolic change, 
as in the conversion of carbo-hydrates into fats, or of C0 2 and 
H 2 0 into organic compounds, energy is taken up from other 
sources, and this the cell alone can do. * This is the part taken 
up by the living cell, which in one oxidizing action obtains free 
energy, and in an accompanying reducing action, stores this 
energy up, at least in part, in a new synthesized body at a 
higher potential of chemical energy than that from which it 
came. In this process, enzymes may freely be used by the cell, 
but they are co-ordinated and regulated in the process " (Moore, 
Recent Advances in Physiology and Biochemistry , p. 138). All 
this fundamental metabolic activity then is in some way con- 
trolled for the good of the individual, and in this directed con- 
trol we have the distinctive character of life. 

In metabolism there are three great stages which 
may each be characterized by a single word — Ab- 
sorption (of new material) ; Transformation (in the 
interior of the protoplasm) ; leading to Retention 
and Excretion. Protoplasm is found capable of 
absorbing or excreting matter in either a gaseous, 
a fluid, or a solid condition. 

The differences between Metazoa and Metaphyta 
are based on broad lines, physiological rather than 
morphological. From the food point of view we 
have seen that all the organic substance in the 
world is ultimately created oy plants under the in- 
fluence of sunlight. Animals, so far from creating, 
are continually destroying organic matter and re- 
solving it again into its original components. The 
food of plants exists in a gaseous state in the 
atmosphere, or as salts in solution in water ; it re- 
quires therefore no preparation, and can be directly 
absorbed by the surface of the roots and leaves. 
But the food of animals, being organic matter, is 
usually in a more or less solid condition, which 
necessitates the presence of an internal reservoir 
in which the food can be stored until it is reduced 
to a more or less liquid absorbable condition. That 
is to say, almost all animals require a stomach, 
and in the case of the Protozoa the whole creature 
functions as such for the time being. 

Again, the food of plants is everywhere present. 
Every wind that blows brings food to the leaves : 
rain-water with salts in solution bathes the roots. 
Their food-taking is essentially passive. Animals 
have to seek their food— it does not usually come 
to them. Hence the nature of animal food requires 
that they shall have a definite mouth, a digestive 
tract, organs to carry the body in search of food, 
organs to seize it when found, and definite ex- 
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cretory organs to get rid of the waste. Free 
locomotion in the case of plants, apart from the 
Protophyta, is confined temporarily to the male 
cells, and, with the absence of movement, the func- 
tion of sensation is at a minimum. Plants and 
animals thus differ in the nature of their food, yet 
both are dependent on the environment for supply, 
and that food, when elaborated into "the physical 
basis of life 5 by contact with the living body, shows 
little chemical difference as animal or vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6) All living things exhibit cyclical phases of 
activity known collectively as a life history, in which 
they manifest various degrees of vitality, sometimes 
with accompanying change of form. Every living 
creature, unicellular and multicellular alike, passes 
through a regular cycle of changes mainly deter- 
mined by forces within itself, to which there is 
nothing comparable in the inorganic realm. Refer- 
ence has been made to a period of youth charac- 
terized in both cases by active cell-proliferation ; 
the constructive (anabolic) phase or metabolism 
is then in excess of the destructive (katabolic), 
and the creature grows. This is followed by a 
period of adolescence, in which, although at first 
the two phases practically balance, yet the energy 
of division sooner or later diminishes, and is accom- 
panied by certain morphological changes in the 
cells previous to fertilization — that process whereby 
the energy for division is renewed. This in turn — 
particularly in the case of unicellular forms, when 
fertilization is not effected — is succeeded by the 
period of old age, in which destruction slowly over- 
takes construction, and eventually the organism 
dies. The unicellular organism dies from proto- 
plasmic senile degeneration just as surely as does 
the multicellular form. Now this "capacity for 
death * is in a sense a distinguishing feature of 
living things. In a very real way, moreover, death 
is the servant of life, holding the balance between 
unlimited reproduction and limited feeding area. 
To it is due the circumstance that life is periodic 
in appearance; the recurrence of the living in- 
dividual is a phenomenon unique in the realm of 
nature. This intermittent character of life is, how- 
ever, seeming only. The death of the individual 
that has reproduced by means of a germ cell divided 
from off its body involves no break in that series of 
continuous cell divisions which thus extends back- 
wards to the dawn of life. 

To this cyclical movement there are apparent exceptions. 
Weismann long ago suggested the immortality of the protozoa, 
but it is incapable of verification, and experience is against it. 
In some cases of parthenogenesis that procedure is apparently 
strictly followed throughout the specific history, but again 
there is always, ultimately, death of the individual. In some of 
the higher plants and trees, construction appears to be con- 
tinually in excess of destruction, and the tree may be said to 
grow as long as it lives : nevertheless the Individual eventually 
dies, even although, e.g. by grafting, we have perpetuation of 
the race without fertilization. 

Further, we remark that not merely during those 
internal changes of every part which comprise meta- 
bolism, but in those changes of the whole which are 
involved in the conception of its life history, the 
living organism maintains its individuality and 
its integrity. In spite of the constant metabolic 
change, in spite of growth and decay, the living 
organism possesses a more or less constant form 
which serves as the arena in which those changes 
are displayed. We are aware of the persistence 
of a state of dynamic equivalence between the 
organism and its environment which has no parallel 
in the inorganic realm. Continuously it is alive, 
and yet its material identity does not depend 
upon identity of matter. The matter changes, hut 
the form remains more or less constant, the in- 
dividuality usually even more so. These forms, 
with their similarities and dissimilarities, serve 
as the basis of classification; Morphology in its 


account of the internal structures that give rise to 
forms is the basis of classification. We may speak 
of life in general, but we never know it except as 
the special phenomena of a particular organism. 
Life clearly has unity or individuality at the core 
of its meaning, and in the scheme of nature, one 
of whose dominant features is a tendency towards 
ever higher individuation, the supreme example is 
found in man, with his characteristic awareness of 
individuality. 

(7) All living things are capable of reproduction. 
Having a definite term of existence, they must 
reproduce themselves ; otherwise the organic king- 
dom would soon pass out of existence. The in- 
dividual dies — life is intermittent in form — not, 
however, before having, in most cases, by a kind 
of discontinuous growth, given rise to forms 
more or less like itself, which in their turn grow 
and reproduce their kind. No non-living thing 
reproduces itself in this way. 

{a) Cell-division . — The simplest form of repro- 
duction is by cell-division. The need for this arises 
directly out of assimilation. For the due inter- 
changes {e.g, respiration) between a cell and its 
environment, a certain ratio is necessary between 
surface and bulk. Rut this ratio is disturbed by 
growth in the case of an organism that retains its 
shape, inasmuch as, while the hulk varies as the 
cube of the diameter, the surface grows but with 
the square. Further, as we have learned, the 
nucleus which is so intimately concerned with 
assimilation, is limited in the area of cytoplasm 
which it affects through the continual intercourse 
between the two. Accordingly the requisite sur- 
face is gained through division of the mass, and 
the mother cell loses her identity in that of the 
two daughter cells. Such reproduction accordingly 
takes the form of discontinuous growth. Growth, 
then, is primarily assimilation, secondarily cell- 
division— the multiplication of cells. 

Since 1846 it has been clearly recognized that new plant cells 
arise only from previously existing cells by the division of a 
mother cell into two daughter cells (Biogenesis) : it was not till 
many years later that enough was known about the genesis of 
cells in the animal kingdom to overthrow for ever the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

To-day, then, we maintain that the cell has no other mode of 
origin than by division of a pre-existing cell; and knowing some- 
thing of the importance and permanence of the nucleus, we are 
prepared to believe that it plays a leading part in this process 
of multiplication by division. Fifty years ago Remak very 
naturally thought that division must commence in the very 
centre of the cell and work gradually outwards. Accordingly 
he pictured the process as beginning by division of the nucleolus, 
followed by constriction ana division of the nucleus, and com- 
pleted by division of the cell-body and membrane. Now, if we 
do not press the point about the nucleolus, this description 
holds good for several cases of cell-division in both animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It is termed Direct Division (Amitotic 
Division). 

Such a method of division seems very natural, and, if it were 
conducted with regularity, it would obviously result in a fair 
division of the total mass of nuclear substance. But so delicate 
is the balance of nature that this method is found to be in 
operation with comparative rarity; nay more, evidence is 
gradually accumulating to show that direct division, which is a 
division of the mass of the nuclear substance without formation 
of chromatic thread or chromosomes, rarely occurs in embryonic 
cells or such as are in the course of rapid multiplication; while, 
on the contrary, it is often characteristic of such cells as are on 
the way towards degeneration, of tumours and various other 
pathological formations. Direct division seems often to be 
associated with highly specialized cells whose nuclei are com- 
monly of unusually large size ; here it has proved again and 
again to be the forerunner of destruction. Germ-cells and 
fundamental tissues do not usually divide by amitosis, although 
certain exceptions only make the whole process more difficult to 
understand. The other method typically known as Indirect 
Division, or Mitosis (furoy, ‘ a thread '), is complicated, and in- 
volves the arrangement of the linin and chromatin in a con- 
tinuous thread, the breaking up of this thread into the char- 
acteristic number of chromosomes, their arrangement by the 
aid of the centrosomes on the equator of a spindle formed of 
linin, their exact longitudinal halving, regression towards the 
lar centrosomes, and re-construction as the nuclei of the 
ughter cells that are thus formed as the result of a division of 
the cytoplasm of the mother cell in the region of that same 
equator. 

Biologists speak glibly of the separation of the chromosomes 
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by contraction of the spindle fibres, but it is certain that other 
factors, e.g. chemical and physical changes going on in the 
centrosphere and nucleus, must be taken into account before 
any satisfactory explanation of these marvellous phenomena is 
attempted. Possibly the persistent centrosome is the vehicle 
of ferments, which in their activity produce the characteristic 
cell-division phenomena. Further, it is possible that, while only 
the outer fibres attached to the chromosomes contract, the 
central fibres of the spindle actually elongate, and push the 
spindle poles apart : certainly the chromosomes themselves 
play a passive rme at this particular stage. Boveri regards the 
splitting of the chromosomes ‘as an independent vital mani- 
festation, an act of reproduction 1 on their part. The splitting 
of the chromosomes is now known to involve the splitting of the 
actual chromatin granules, which possibly alone have the value 
of individuals (inasmuch as in the case of the Protozoa chromo- 
somes are in many instances not formed), and which are found 
in the fashion of granules firstly to allow of their uniform 
growth, and secondly to admit of their precisely equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative division ; for it is the end of mitosis to 
divide every particle of the chromatin of the mother cell equally 
between the daughter nuclei. Further, this splitting seems 
in some cases to take place independently of the centrosome, 
making the relation between the two more doubtful than was 
formerly supposed. 

(d) Fertilization . — Cell division, however, is only 
one aspect of reproduction. With the possible 
exception of a few extremely low organisms, 
there comes a time, in the life history of all 
unicellular forms when, after a greater or less 
number of ordinary divisions, it appears as if 
the cells were becoming worn out, were gradually 
shrinking in size after every such division, ana 
showing signs of nuclear degeneration, so that 
a prospect of final extinction looms in the future, 
unless they are able to fuse together in pairs 
with cells of different origin, thus producing 
an elementary organism that becomes the start- 
ing-point for a new series of multiplications by 
division. Accordingly, amongst the Protozoa, the 
life history resolves itself into a cycle, the starting- 

E oint being furnished by any two cells which, after 
ision, either separate and divide, or commence to 
divide as a single organism when fused, and con- 
tinue so to multiply a-sexually, sometimes to the 
number of thousands, till what has been described 
as senile degeneration sets in. At this stage 
union of these cells with others of different origin 
is absolutely necessary for the perpetuation of 
the species. This process of cell union, of which, 
in those instances where the organisms latterly 
separate, the fundamental characteristic is a re- 
ciprocal exchange and fusion of nuclear substance 
— an exchange of experiences —between the uniting 
or conjugating elements, illustrates the simplest 
type of that second aspect of cell reproduction 
which we know as fertilization. 

The number of divisions that may occur before the a-sexual 
cycle of reproduction closes, varies considerably with different 
species. Maupas in certain classical studies {Archives de 
Zoologie experimental^ 2nd series, tome vi. pp. 165-273 ; 
JRecherches exp4rimentales sur la Multiplication des Infusoires 
cilUSy tome vii. pp. 149-517 ; Le Rajeunissement karyogamique 
chez Us CilUs) shows that in the case of Stylonichia pust. the 
ability to conjugate is reached after 128-130 fissions, that at the 
175th degeneration sets in if conjugation has not been effected, 
and that the creature dies by the 316th fission. In the case of 
Paramecium caudatum , maturity is often reached much sooner, 
and: degeneration commences after 170 divisions. Maupas’ 
statements have been subjected to re-examination by experi- 
ment and careful criticism, most particularly by G. Calkins, who 
succeeded in keeping cultures of Paramecium for 742 genera- 
tions, by feeding the infusorians with various kinds of stimu- 
lating food (brain extract, beef, pancreas), and thus tiding them 
over three depression periods corresponding to the need for 
conjugation, and so prolonging their life without that process. 
Any argument, however, for the immortality of the Protozoa 
based on such artificial experimentation cannot be said to rest 
on a very secure basis. 

In the higher forms of life, instances of partheno- 
genesis apart, . we have a similar process— a fusion 
of cells of different origin ; here, however, the 
fusing cells never separate, so that the element of 
exchange drops quite out of sight. The essential 
feature of fertilization is the union of a nucleus of 
paternal origin, with a nucleus of maternal origin, 
to form the primary nucleus of the next generation. 
In multicellular organisms the cells which result 


from the division of the fertilized egg remain asso- 
ciated together, thus forming a complex colony of 
cells, an organic individual, however, of a higher 
order than the Volvox community. In a sense 
this multicellular organism is morphologically 
comparable with the sum of the cells produced by 
a-sexual division from two unicellular ex-conju- 
gates. The cycle closes in the higher forms when 
the sexual cells have become mature, and separate 
from the parent to unite in the process of fertiliza- 
tion, which forms the starting-point for the new 
generation of dividing celK All this, of course, is 
a very complicated process in the case of the verte- 
brates and invertebrates, hut in the lower multi- 
cellular Algae it is simple enough. The capacity 
which every cell, e.g . of Pandorina , exhibits of help- 
ing to reproduce the whole multicellular organism 
is not seen when the organism is somewhat more 
highly developed. For in that case the cells of 
the body sooner or later become differentiated into 
two great classes, the members of which Weismann 
has termed somatic and germ cells respectively. 
The former are of prime importance for the in- 
dividual life, being differentiated into those various 
tissues which collectively form the ‘body.’ The 
germ cells, on the other hand, are of less signi- 
ficance for the individual life, but in eventually 
giving rise to new creatures are intimately con- 
cerned with the interests of the species. This 
differentiation is already noticeable so far down in 
the animal scale as Volvox globator. Amongst the 
very numerous cells that constitute this colonial 
form some remain vegetative and others are trans- 
formed into reproductive cells. The eggs are large, 
and are fertilized by minute biflagellate male 
spores which are produced in dozens by the division 
of a mother sperm-cell. Indeed, we may consider 
that in the plant world egg- and sperm-cells are 
derived from reproductive cells which initially are 
similar in size, appearance, and origin, hut have be- 
come differentiated through developing in different 
directions. The evolution can particularly well he 
traced in the group of the Algse. At the same 
time it is right to bear in mind that the distinction, 
even in the case of the higher animals, is only 
relative, since both sets of cells ultimately have a 
common origin in the parent germ-cell. 

Associated with fertilization in some of these 
higher forms is at least one interesting phenomenon 
complicating the life history. We have seen, e.g. 
in the case of Paramecium , that between two acts 
of conjugation a great deal occurs in the way and 
as the result of cell division. Now, there is an 
analogous state of affairs amongst higher forms. 
Sometimes the individual proceeding from the 
fertilized egg is unable itself to form reproductive 
cells. It can multiply only by means of buds, 
spores, or parthenogenetic eggs. These, or their 
a-sexually produced descendants, become sexually 
mature ana produce eggs and sperms. Such a 
cycle is known as an alternation of generations. 
It occurs in the life history of some worms, as also 
particularly in the case of some members of the 
Ccelenterata. 

There is, then, a stage in the development of 
every multicellular organism at which the pro- 
genitors of the germ-cells are apparently alike m 
the two sexes, and for that matter indistinguishable 
from the surrounding somatic cells. Then in the 
course of development follows their differentiation 
from these somatic cells, and eventually a diver- 
gence in themselves corresponding to the different 
functions that they will have to perform later. 
The female germ-cell, ovum, or egg supplies most 
of the substance for the body of the embryo, and 
stores the food whereby it is nourished. Accord- 
ingly not only is it large, hut its cytoplasm is 
laden with yolk or food-matter, and it is usually 
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surrounded by one or more membranes for the 
protection of the developing individual. All its 
activities are, therefore, anabolic or constructive 
on the whole; for the early life of the egg 
consists in the accumulation of cytoplasm and 
the storage of potential energy. On the other 
hand, the metabolism of the male germ -cell 
or spermatozoon is destructive or katabolic. 
To the mass of the embryo it contributes 
merely a nucleus, centrosome, and a minimum of 
cytoplasm. Its early life is not spent in the 
accumulation of food material ; it has about it no 
more protoplasm than is sufficient to form the 
typically single flagellum by whose active, rapid 
movements it seeks the ovum. Hence in their 
final mature state the ovum and spermatozoon 
have no external similarity. What we find is a 
physiological division of laoour between the cells 
which are to join in the act of fertilization, in 
virtue of which one of them becomes active and 
a fertilizer, while the other remains passive and 
capable of being fertilized. In fact, we are forced 
to the conclusion that all the arrangements and 
adaptations connected with sex have the same two- 
fold object, namely, to facilitate the meeting of 
the sexual cells and to arrange for the nourishment 
and protection of the egg. The organization that 
effects the one part of the scheme we call male; 
the organization that carries out the other we 
term female. These relationships are secondary and 
have nothing whatever to do with the process of 
fertilization itself, which consists of the union of 
two equivalent and apparently similar nuclear 
substances derived from different cells. This 
means, in its turn, that the original morphological 
equivalence of the germ-cells (seen, e.y., in the 
Protozoa) is lost ; what is left is an equivalence of 
nuclei. Hence the essential fact of fertilization 
and sexual reproduction comes to be a union of 
equivalent nuclei ; and to this all other processes 
are tributary. Although the cell character of the 
ovum was perhaps recognized by Schwann, yet it is 
not so many years ago (c. 1878) since the fact that 
the spermatozoon is likewise a cell was universally 
admitted. 

With regard to the growth and origin of the germ-cells, it 
may be stated that botn ova and spermatozoa take their rise 
from primordial germ-cells which are at first identical in 
appearance in the two sexes. These identical primordial germ- 
cells in turn arise in the case of sponges, in a jelly-like mesogloea 
that separates ectoderm and endoaerm. In the Ccelenterata 
they arise in a germinal epithelium which may be either ecto- 
dermal or endodermal, but in the higher groups is mesodermal. 
What exactly determines the subsequent differentiation is not 
yet clearly made out. External conditions play an important, 
a determining part in some instances. Yung, experimenting 
upon tadpoles, found that by increasing the richness of the 
nutrition in which he kept the early undifferentiated (?) forms, 
he could raise the percentage of females. Maupas seemed to 
show with regard to rotifers that a high temperature results 
in the production of males. A truer reading of the facts shows 
that the higher temperature induced greater activity, resulting 
in a speedier exhaustion of the food, and, in consequence, a 
tendency to the production of males. It is doubtful, however, 
how far these experiments correspond to real facts. The decisive 
factor in the determination of sex is still unknown : indeed, there 
is evidence to show that it probably is determined previous to 
fertilization, which simply in that case provides the egg with 
the necessary stimulus to development. 

The prior history of these primordial germ-cells has been 
very carefully investigated by different workers (Hertwig, 
Hacker, Boveri). They have been tracked very far back in the 
developing egg, and identified at their earnest appearance. 
In the case of the roundworm Ascaris, Boveri already recog- 
nizes the progenitor of the germ-cells at the two-cell stage. 
Further, it has been shown that this progenitor of the germ- 
cells differs from the somatic cells, not only in its greater size 
and richness in chromatin of the nucleus, but also in the manner 
of the subsequent distribution of this chromatin. It has been 
observed that only the germ-cells proper receive the sum-total 
of the egg-chromatin handed down from the parent, since the 
nn-cells in the early (5 or 6) divisions cast out a portion of 
at substance in the case of one of the daughter cells into the 
surrounding cytoplasm, where it degenerates, so forming somatic 
cells with less chromatin. 

Fertilization we can now state to be a process 
by which the energy lost in a continuous cycle of 


divisions is restored by the admixture of living 
matter from another cell. It consequently entails 



Fig. 8. — Fertilized ovum of Ascaris ; male and female germ- 
nuclei, with chromatin at continuous thread stage; the 
centrosomes are separating. To the right are the extruded 
polar bodies. (From Walker’s Essentials of Cytology , by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 

the blending of two independent lines of descent. 
But when we ask — What then is the ultimate end 
of fertilization? an answer cannot be given with 
certainty. The mere asking of the question 
involves that introduction of teleological con- 
siderations which is the bane of Science, according 
to some of her foremost exponents ; yet every one 
has attempted his rationale of the phenomenon. 

Fertilization may be, as Maupas and others believe, rejuven- 
escence of the conjugating individuals: in the case of the 
Protozoa it certainly has this effect, for it is always the com- 
mencement of a new series of divisions — in fact, strictly it 
means the formation of a new individual in protozoon and 
metazoon alike. Further, the usual assumption in the case of 
Paramecium has been that the two ex-conjugates were equally 
stimulated to divide ; but the more recent work of Calkins 
shows that in the majority of cases, ‘while one individual of 
the original pair is markedly vigorous after conjugation, the 
other one either forms a weak strain or dies off at an early 
period ’ (Biol. Bull. vol. xi. p. 242). Now, if this is the case, 
it suggests in these apparently isogamous conjugants a hint 
of that differentiation that results in a spermatozoon losing 
its identity in the egg which it has fertilized. Nevertheless, 
experiments have shown that Ciliata can be induced to con- 
tinue dividing long after the usual term has passed, and 
parthenogenetic eggs develop without the stimulus of fertili- 
zation. Weismann sees in it a means of mixing germ-plasms 
whereby variations are produced and multiplied ; these 
variations are the material upon which natural selection is 
supposed to work in the production of new species. This, then, 
is the purpose of fertilization for him. But considerable 
variation has been shown to exist in the case of forms repro- 
ducing by binary fission and by parthenogenesis, contrary to 
the older view, which considered the forms so resulting to be 
mere duplicates. Consequently it is not permissible for him 
to say more than that fertilization is a source of variation, or 
is accompanied by it. But it is also possible to regard fertiliza- 
tion, with Darwin, Spencer, Hatschek, and others, as a means 
of checking variations, and so, on the contrary, of keeping the 
species true to the specific type. The offspring of sexual 
reproduction, instead of being more variable than either parent, 
is, so to speak, half-way between them, and so departs less 
widely from the mean than either of them. Which of these 
statements represents the truest and most complete interpreta- 
tion of fertilization it is not yet possible to decide. No one 
of them can well be applied universally in face of the groups 
that show no such gametic unions, and those numerous cases 
in which the uniting cells are very closely related. 

Previous to fertilization, a ripening process takes 
place in both ovum and spermatozoon, which is 
usually termed maturation. W ith this phenomenon 
is intimately connected a reduction in the number 
of the chromosomes to one-half the number charac- 
teristic of the species ; in this way a progressive 
summation of the chromosomes throughout suc- 
ceeding generations is prevented. The procedure is 
very complicated, and still imperfectly understood ; 
but it is probable that, previous to the penultimate 
of the two final divisions by which the definitive 
germ-cells are formed, the peculiar condensation of 
the chromatin thread (synapsis), and its appearance 
ultimately in a number of bodies corresponding to 
half the typical number of chromosomes, really 
represent in each case a conjugation of the 
paternal and maternal chromosomes which have 
hitherto remained distinct, followed by a division 
in which these double chromosomes divide longi- 
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tudinaUy, succeeded in turn by a reducing division 
in which they divide transversely, so bringing the 
number to half that which is characteristic of the 
species, but really also segregating the paternal 
and maternal chromosomes into separate cells. 
Accordingly, the life cycle of the organism is 
after this fashion-conjugation of maternal and 
paternal cells, somatic divisions, and conjugation 
of maternal and paternal chromosomes. 



Fie. 4.— Later stage in fertilization (Ascaris). The membranes 
of the germ-nuclei have disappeared, and the two chromo- 
somes derived from each, four in all, have become attached 
to the spindle fibres. (From Walker's Essentials of Cytology , 
by kind permission of the publishers.) 

Boveri has summarized the process of fertiliza- 
tion in the following words : ‘ The ripe egg 
possesses all of the organs and qualities necessary 
ior division excepting the eentrosome, by which 
division is initiated. The spermatozoon, on the 
other hand, is provided with a eentrosome, but 
lacks the substance in which this organ of division 
may exert its activity. Through the union of the 
two cells in fertilization, all of the essential organs 
necessary for division are brought together; the 
egg now contains a eentrosome which by its own 
division leads the way in the embryonic develop- 
ment ’ (Sitz.-Ber. Ges. Morph . Phys ., Munich, iii. 

E . 155). If this were an exact account, we should 
e further warranted in saying that during seg- 
mentation the blastomeres, or earliest cells of the 
embyro, derive their cytoplasm from that of the 
egg, their centrosomes from the spermatozoon, 
and their nuclei, i.e. their chromatin, in equal 
amounts from both germ-cells. In general terms 
the statement is true, but it is doubtful whether 
the actual eentrosome of the spermatozoon identi- 
cally persists as the organ around which the 
dividing aster directing the division of the egg 
is formed, or whether it is simply a locus, e.g. of 
enzymes, under whose influence a new eentrosome 
is formed in the egg cytoplasm. Further, it has 
been questioned whether the sperm centrosomes 
are actually identical with the segmentation cen- 
trosomes, for there are cases where the former 
seem to disappear for a time, although this 
may he due to variation in staining capacity at 
a critical period. Still the general fact remains, 
that something certainly is introduced into the 
egg by the middle piece of the fertilizing sperm 
which either is the original eentrosome, or has the 
power to stimulate the formation of one out of 
the egg cytoplasm-— something that can divide 
and produce division of the cell-mass independently 
even of fusion of the nuclei, something that is in 
some way directly connected with the correspond- 
ing apparatus of the succeeding division. What it 
is, however, that actually starts the segmentation 
cannot be definitely determined; but it need 
not necessarily be the spermatozoon or even its 
eentrosome. Artificially fertilization has been 
induced in sea-urchin eggs by exposing them to 
sea water whose concentration has been increased 
some 50 per cent, by the addition of Na Cl; 
development takes place right up to the larval 
stage (Loeb). Nathansohn has caused the par- 


thenogenetic development of the eggs of a fern 
(Marsilia) by simply keeping them at a sufficiently 
high temperature, thus suggesting that the mechan- 
ism of development is in the egg, and that all it 
requires is a certain stimulus to set it in motion ; 
such a stimulus in this case is the difference in 
metabolic activity induced by the high tempera- 
ture. Accordingly we conclude generally that 
while the stimulus to development is normally 
connected with the sperm eentrosome, yet this is not 
the only way of supplying the conditions requisite 
to initiate the process. . While undoubtedly in some 
forms {e.g. the sea-urchin Toxopneustes) a real fusion 
of the sperm- and egg-nuclei takes place, and out 
of the mixed chromatins chromosomes arise, yet in 
other and probably the majority of animals the 
two nuclei simply lie closely side by side, and in 
that position give rise each to its own group of 
chromosomes preparatory to the first division. 
Thus the paternal and maternal chromatin may 
remain distinct and separate in the later stages 
of development, possibly throughout life. Accord- 
ingly the possibility arises that 4 every cell in the 
body of the child may receive from each parent 
not only half of its chromatin-substance, but one 
half of its chromosomes, as distinct and individual 
descendants of those of the parents 5 (Wilson, op. 
cit. p. 208). 

Every nucleus, then, arising by the segmentation 
of a fertilized egg-cell contains a double set of 
chromosomes, nuclear substance derived from both 
parents. As a matter of experimental fact, how- 
ever, it has been ascertained in certain instances 
that either set is sufficient for complete develop- 
ment, at least as far as the larval stages. The egg 
may he caused to develop without the presence of 
paternal chromosomes, while, conversely, develop- 
ment has been induced in a sperm-fertilized egg 
from which the maternal nucleus was removed. 
For these and other reasons the chromosomes are 
now regarded as the vehicles of inheritance. 

The question of the individuality of the chromosomes has 
lately received very close attention. From a theoretical point 
of view the denial of their individuality seems to make mitosis 
meaningless. Why this careful and accurate division of the 
chromosomes, if after every such division the substances of 
the different chromosomes are jumbled up in a common mass 
at nuclear re-construction ? The assumption of their stability 
likewise gives us the better explanation of their constant 
number. From the practical side Eabl, so long ago as 1885, 
maintained, as the result of study of mitosis in the epithelial 
cells in the salamander, that the chromosomes do not lose 
their individuality between succeeding divisions, but persist 
in the chromatic reticulum of the resting nucleus. His idea 
was that the reticulum arose as the result of a transformation 
of the chromosomes, which gave off anastomosing branches, 
causing the temporary appearance of a network that was again 
lost as the reticulum contracted at various definite points to 
form the typical number of original chromosomes. Boveri, in 
particular, and others have further shown that, whatever be 
the number of chromosomes entering into the composition of a 
nuclear reticulum, the same number issues from it at a later 
stage, and in very much the same position. This is particularly 
striking in certain abnormal cases of fertilization, where it was 
noticed that the irregular number of chromosomes persisted 
from one cell generation to another, so suggesting that/ the 
number of chromosomes appearing in a nucleus during mitosis 
is the same as the number of chromosomes from which it was 
originally formed’ (Walker, The Essentials of Cytology, p. 92). 
In certain species the chromosomes can be distinguished during 
the resting stage of the nucleus ; and even if in most cases it 
looks as if the identity of the chromosomes was lost at this 
stage, yet this does not prove, of course, that it is so lost. In 
other species the chromosomes appear to show constant differ- 
ences of size and shape, so suggesting that they may possess 
specific individual characters. Finally, Hacker, Herla, and Zoja 
have shown that, in several cases (Ascaris, Cyclops), not merely 
do the germ-nuclei not fuse, but they give rise to two separate 
yet parallel series of paternal and maternal chromosomes that 
remain perfectly distinct, as far, at any rate (in Ascaris), as the 
twelve-cell stage, and probably throughout life. Indeed, as the 
result of the later researches of Montgomery, we consider that 
in synapsis there is a conjugation of homologous chromosomes 
which are later separated in the reduction division ; as a final 
result we have the separation of whole somatic chromosome. 
Here then, in general, is an important— -if it can be absolutely 
demonstrated— an epoch-making discovery. With Harveys 
name we associate the discovery Omne vivum e vivo. To 
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Virchow we owe the induction Omnia cellula e cellula. Stras- 
burger first clearly established the truth Omnis nucleus e 
nucleo. And with Boveri’s name it is just possible that we 
awl have to establish the further truth that there are chromo- 
some generations corresponding to cell generations, that the 
chromosomes of one generation arise endogenously in the 
chromosomes of a previous generation, that growth and 
reproduction, characteristic features of living things, are predi- 
cable of these intracellular units— in short, Omne chromosoma 
e chromosomate. . ' „ „ j 

Boveri has further shown experimentally that qualitative 
physiological differences exist amongst the chromosomes; 
complete development is apparently possible only in presence 
of a particular combination of them. This suggests that some 
definite relation exists between individual chromosomes (or 
possibly the chromomeres composing them) and the develop- 
ment of definite characters or groups of characters. What 
interaction takes place during the conjugation of chromosomes 
we do not know. If we assume that the hereditary characters 
are distributed amongst different chromosomes, then their 
segregation is achieved at the reduction division, the results 
are in accordance with the Mendelian view -point (see art. 
Heredity), and the individuality of the chromosomes is fairly 
established. But in any case it is difficult to banish the idea 
of some more or less persistent morphological organization 
corresponding to what we at present roughly include within 
the conception of the chromosomes. 
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Fie. 5. — Cleavage of the ovum of the sea-urchin Toxopneustes 
( x 330). The successive divisions up to the 16-cell stage (JET) 
occupy about two hours. I is a section of the embryo of 
three hours, consisting of approximately 128 cells sur- 
rounding a central cavity. (From Wilson’s The CeU , by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 

As a result of some form of stimulus consequent 
on fertilization, the egg commences to segment. 
These cleavage divisions are similar to what has 
been described in connexion with mitosis, except 
that very early they are accompanied by differ- 
entiation. Differentiation in the higher forms of 
life is expressed in the establishment of tissues and 
later of organs, in connexion with that physiological 
division of labour which usually means so much 
greater capacity for doing work. The more com- 
plex the organic structure, the more detailed is 
this subdivision of labour ; the greater the degree 
of co-ordination and unification of these activities, 
the higher the creature stands, as a general rule, 
in the scale of life. How all the different stages 
have arisen with their genetic continuity is the 
story of evolution, most interesting, if most difficult, 
in the lower grades of life, where, however, modern 
study, e.g., of the Protozoa, sheds floods of light 
upon the question. In the course of this differ- 
entiation considerable change is often noticed in 
the functions of organs — what at one stage played 
one particular rdle is found at a later stage to 
function in a different manner. 

Again, the cleavage divisions of the developing 
egg are often effected in planes that show some 


definite relation to the structural axes of the adult 
body. Typically the cells tend rhythmically to 
divide into exactly equal parts, and any new plane 
of division tends to intersect the preceding one 
at right angles. Variations, however, occur not 
merely in the rhythm, but in the quantitative 
character of the divisions, as also in the direction 
of the cleavage planes ; these variations are often 
of regular occurrence. Not merely do the cells 
divide in accordance with the requirements of 
definite mechanical conditions, but also, and more 
distinctively, with reference to the future cell- 
orientation and structure of the animal; of this 
forward look, as of the unequal division that 
sometimes sets in as early as the first segmenta- 
tion, and in every case appears sooner or later, 
no sufficient account has Deen offered. In fact, 
as Wilson puts it {op. cit. p. 377), ‘ we cannot com- 
prehend the forms of cleavage without reference 
to the end-result.’ Study of all purely mechanical 
factors, such as pressure, form, etc., only makes it 
more obvious that the work is subordinated to 
that of some superior controlling law of growth. 

How far the later structure of the developmental 
form is already determined in the structure of the 
egg is one of the root problems of Embryology. 
In many cases a definite relationship appears to 
exist between early blastomeres and the later 
adult areas to which they give rise ; in other cases, 
again, it becomes evident, particularly as the 
result of experiment, that there can be no definite, 
unalterable, pre-localization of parts of the egg. 
In several cases the egg axis is not established 
until after fertilization, and is even then experi- 
mentally alterable. But no general consideration 
holds in any number of cases. Cell-formation 
and localization of areas seem, ultimately, alike 
subordinate to some controlling formative process 
that expresses itself in growth. Development 
takes the form of an orderly correlated progress 
towards a definite end. The egg in each case in a 
remarkably short time evolves into a type about 
which certain general statements can be propheti- 
cally hazarded, but of the inwardness of this 
process no account can yet be given. To speak 
of developmental capacities as being involved in 
the organization of the egg is, perhaps, effective, 
but not informing; at the most an accurate 
descriptive account of the stages is within our 
power. 

The idea of pre-determination or pre-localization 
of embryonic parts in the fertilized (possibly even 
in the unfertilized) egg cytoplasm has fascinated 
many workers ; not, of course, in the crude sense 
of the early evolutionists, who maintained the 
existence of a pre-formed though invisible embryo, 
or even in some cases a miniature of the admit, 
in the egg, but in the more general sense that 
definite areas, perhaps definite substances, in the 
apparently homogeneous cytoplasm, correspond to 
definite parts which will later he built up out of 
them. Segmentation would then simply reveal 
what is already pre-determined. On the other 
hand, the identification of the physical basis of 
hereditary with nuclear material shows that such 
cytoplasmic pre-localization — if it exists — must 
be determined and controlled from the nucleus; 
and the attempt has been made, notably by De 
Vries and Weismann in their respective theories, 
to transfer the assumed germinal localization from 
the cytoplasm to the nucleus. The differentiation 
corresponding to later embryonic regions, which 
is early noticeable in the cytoplasm, is induced 
secondarily through the influence of the ultimate 
nuclear units that migrate into the cytoplasm and 
direct its development. In Weismamrs theory, 
development resolves itself into the gradual qualita- 
tive distribution of these units from their massed 
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condition in the early cells, until at last in each 
cell there is simply left that particular determin- 
ant which controls it. But of these qualitative 
divisions, save in the reduction division in matura- 
tion, there is no evidence whatever ; and facts like 
regeneration, and the ability of a single cell of 
the two- or four-cell stage to reproduce the whole 
embryo (Amphioxtts), although on a reduced scale, 
seem to negative it ; while m the cases where, as 
in the frog, the right cell of the two-cell stage 
appears to contain the material for the right half 
of the body, that cell if isolated can yet in great 
measure supply the deficiency by a peculiar Kind 
of regeneration. 

If, then, there be no qualitative distribution of 
the chromatin (idioplasm), if, on the contrary, it be 
equally distributed at every cell division, how is 
differentiation accomplished? Driesch has sug- 
gested that the answer lies in part in the relation 
of a blastomere to the remainder of the embryo. 

‘ The relative position of a blastomere in the whole 
determines in general what develops from it; if 
its position he changed, it gives rise to something 
different ; in other words, its prospective value is 
a function of its position’ (Studien, iv. 39). The 
suggestion hears a true relation to what does 
occur in many instances; but it is evident that 
not merely the position of a blastomere to its 
neighbours, but the position of its own constituents 
has to he considered, for Morgan has shown that 
even in the case of the two-cell frog the single 
isolated cell may give rise to a half embryo or to 
a whole embryo of half size, as in Amphioxus , 
according as the isolated cell is left in its normal 
position, or turned upside down. This seems to 
indicate that all the material for a complete, if 
half -sized, embryo exists in the single cell of the 
two-cell stage, and that at this stage, as in Amphi- 
oxus, the blastomere is not so firmly set that it 
can only develop into the half of the creature that 
normally it would. In fact, embryology discloses 
a whole series of forms in which this equivalence 
of the cells at the early stages is greater or less, 
some easily overcoming the tendency to develop 
only (as normally) into a part, others doing so 
with greater difficulty, and even failing, with the 
result that a monster (defective larva or adult) 
is formed. Accordingly it would seem as if 
primarily the egg cytoplasm is equipotential, in 
the sense that the various regions do not stand 
in anv fixed relation to parts which may develop 
out of them, but that sooner or later differentiation 
of these regions, resulting in a mosaic-like develop- 
ment, does take place from causes that we do not 
understand — sooner, as in the case of the mollusc 
Dentalium , whose single cells when separated 
cannot completely overcome the tendency to form 
a part and develop into monsters resembling pieces 
of a single embryo (and the same result is achieved 
by artificially cutting off pieces of the egg) ; later, 
as in the case of Amphioxus , where a cell of the 
two-cell stage or the four-cell stage may develop 
into a complete dwarf adult, either half or quarter 
size. A suggested solution of this phenomenon 
consists in assuming the various protoplasmic 
constituents as arranged- in hands or zones (cf. 
Wilson, Science , vol. xxi., No. 530). In Amphioxus 
the first division would separate these symmetri- 
cally and equally. In Dentalium the division may 
he apparently symmetrical but really qualitative, 
so that all of one hand or zone passes into one of 
the cells. 

Further, it is difficult to avoid believing that 
differentiation of a kind, slight perhaps but still 
effective, has not occurred much earlier, even 
previous to fertilization, for the egg has a develop- 
mental history previous to that experience. These 
axial differentiations are probably due to the 


nucleus, and form the scaffolding, as it were, within 
which the development after fertilization goes on 
The ability to re-adjust displayed by the isolated 
blastomeres largely depends on the degree to which 
this scaffolding has been effectively reared. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
this ability of the cells of an embryo to reproduce 
the whole organism is confined merely to the 
earliest stages of the developing form. Cells do 
become differentiated, and this seems to imply 
nuclear differentiation of some sort, even if not 
after the manner of qualitative division. It 
is possible that part of the chromatin may be 
cast out of the nucleus, or dissolved, or be trans- 
formed into something else. The former circum- 
stance has been indeed observed by Boveri in 
the early somatic cells of the developing A scans, 
Drieseh’s conception of the nucleus as a * storehouse 
of ferments which pass out into the cytoplasm and 
there set up specific activities, 5 is at least interest- 
ing. Certain it is that ‘specific protoplasmic 
stuffs 5 are distributed to the cells in a definite 
way during division ; and since they have a definite 
arrangement in the egg, to this extent develop- 
ment is mechanical, and the cleavage mosaic is an 
actual mosaic. If it could be shown that initially 
protoplasm contains only a few of these specific 
stuffs, that, as development proceeds, new stuffs 
are progressively formed and distributed, and 
finally that their number decreases and that they 
weaken as differentiation progresses, we should 
have an interpretation of development that is 
essentially epigenetic — progressive in the sense 
that new additional parts not already there are 
formed ; and in this combination of the two older 
and contrasted view-points of pre-formation and 
epigenesis the truth is probably to be found. 

Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating 
r61e of the environment in all development ; with- 
out its stimuli the inherited organization of the 
living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the resultant of 
external stimuli acting upon its inherited organiza- 
tion. This has been experimentally proved time 
and again : a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. The development is thus 
educed, and it may be modified by the environ- 
ment; but the fundamental character and cause 
of it lie in the inherited organization. The de- 
veloping organism and its environment react the 
one upon the other independently ; yet in virtue of 
its adaptiveness the organism continually sets itself 
free from the control of the environment and proves 
itself the more constant of the two. Separation 
of the two is practically impossible ; we are almost 
compelled to consider the organism and its environ- 
ment as a single system undergoing change. 

In conclusion, we re-aifirm that of that marvel- 
lous co-ordinating power which guides development 
rhythmically ana orderly to its predestined goal 
we have no explanation. As Wilson puts it, ‘ we 
no more know how the organization of the germ- 
cell involves the properties of the adult body than 
we know how the properties of hydrogen and 
oxygen involve those of water 5 {op. cit. 433). Of 
the origin of that ‘ co-ordinated fitness, that power 
of active adjustment between internal and external 
relations, 5 that capacity of the idioplasm of the 
germ-cell to respond to the influence of the environ- 
ment so as to call forth an adaptive variation, we 
are in complete ignorance. This directive control, 
as we already saw, is a distinctive characteristic of 
life. See also artt. Development, Evolution, 
Heredity. 
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BIRTH (Introduction).— In the lowest stages 
of civilization the observances connected with 
pregnancy and child-birth are relatively, simple, 
though the germs, and frequently something more 
than germs, are found of ceremonies which undergo 
elaboration as civilization advances. Such rites and 
observances may be considered under six heads : 

1. The condition of tabu entailed by gestation and birth. 

2. The dangers from evil spirits and from witchcraft. 

3. The attempt to secure an easy delivery. 

4. The attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 

6 and 6. The admission of the child, and the re-admission of 
the parents, into society. 

I. The condition of tabu. — It is rare to find an 
express statement like that made by an experienced 
missionary in reference to the Murray Islands, that 
* the woman was not considered unclean after child- 
birth, nor was any ceremony necessary for her re- 
admission into society ’ {JAI xxviii. 11). On the 
other hand, this condition of tabu is sometimes, 
as among many Bantu peoples, emphasized by the 
separation of husband and wife at an early stage 
of the pregnancy. It is continued right into the 
higher civilizations, in which, even at the present 
day, it is perpetuated in various ecclesiastical 
and traditional observances. The husband and 
sometimes all the household are also affected by 
the condition of tabu, according to the well-known 
law of its contagiousness. A condition of tabu is 
conceived of as a material infection communicated 
by contact with the person or with anything used 
by him, or even by relations of kinship or neigh- 
bourhood. Women are, during the whole of their 
reproductive life, specially subject to it. From 
the attainment of puberty, at every recurrence of 
menstruation, as well as at every pregnancy and 
parturition, they are under its ban. It is a condi- 
tion associated with the mysterious, the awful, and 
the relations of beings more than human with 
mankind. The processes of generation and repro- 
duction, so mysterious even to ns, are in lower 
stages of culture the object of emotions that 
we can hardly understand. Blood, too, is re- 
garded with horror. The slaughter even of an 
enemy is enough to place a man under tabu : hence 
warriors returning^ from even a successful raid are 
required to he purified. But of all the blood that 
inspires horror, that which proceeds from the 
female organs of sex is the most effective, perhaps 
because its normal cause is unknown. A men- 
struating woman is set apart ; her touch defiles ; 
her ordinary ministrations to husband and house- 
hold are suspended. It is therefore not wonderful 
that pregnancy and child-birth are conditions of 
tabu, ana that others than the woman, especially 
her husband, are involved. 

(a) Couvade . — It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the prohibitions imposed on 
husband and wife during pregnancy and at child- 
birth have reference to the considerations just 
mentioned. Many of them concern the welfare, 
present and future, of the child. Such, it is now 
well recognized, is the intention of the couvade. 


Hindu, literary (A. Rillebrandt), p. 649. 

Hindu, popular (W. D. Sutherland), p. 651. 

Jewish (M. G aster), p, 652. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane- Poole), p. 659. 

Farsi ( J. J. Modi), p. 660. 

Roman. — See * Greek and Roman/ p. 648. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 662. 

This custom, which has been in modem times the 
subject of innumerable jests at the expense of the 
savage husband, is very wide-spread. It is prac- 
tised by a considerable number of peoples in the 
lower culture, but is not strictly a primitive rite. 
A fairly-developed example is given by Sir Everaxd 
im Thurn. Speaking of the native tribes of British 
Guiana, he says : 

* Even before the child is born, the father abstains for a time 
from certain kinds of animal food. The woman works as usual 
up to a few hours before the birth of the child. At last she 
retires alone, or accompanied only by some other women, to 
the forest, where she ties up her hammock ; and then the child 
is born. Then in a few hours— often less than a day— the woman, 
who, like all women living in a very unartificial condition, 
suffers but little, gets up ana resumes her ordinary work. . . . 
In any case, no sooner is the child born than the father takes to 
his hammock, and, abstaining from every sort of work, from 
meat and all other food, except weak gruel of cassava meal, 
from smoking, from washing himself, and, above all, from 
touching weapons of any sort, is nursed and cared for by all 
the women of the place. One other regulation, mentioned by 
Schomburgk, is certainly quaint: the interesting father may 
not scratch himself with his finger-nails, but he may use for 
this purpose a splinter, specially provided, from the mid-rib of a 
cokerite palm. This continues for many days, and sometimes 
even weeks ’ (im Thurn, Indians of Guiana , p. 217). 

The name couvade as applied to this custom, also 
known as the 4 man-childbed/ is traceable to a 
misunderstanding of a phrase used by Rochefort, 
a French winter of the 17th cent., in his Histoire 
Naturelle et Morale des Antilles . But the 4 man- 
childbed 5 is only one of a large number of observ- 
ances by the husband intended for the protection 
and advantage of the child and of the child’s 
mother. The close relationship between husband 
and wife engenders a mystic sympathy between 
them, so that the acts of the one are reflected in 
the physical condition and success or failure in 
enterprises of the other : each becomes, so long as 
the relationship endures, as it were an outlying 
portion of the other. Thus, when the great 
national hunt, held every year by the Santals of 
Rajmahal, is organized, the master of the hunt 
leaves his wife at* home lightly bound and facing 
a bowl of water in the centre of the room. She 
must remain exactly as her husband left her and 
continue to gaze into the bowl until she sees its 
contents turn to blood. If she move or divert her 
gaze before this occurrence, which, of course, always 
takes place, the success of the hunt will be im- 

E erilled. Once the change is accomplished, she is 
:ee to go about her ordinary avocations (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 1905, p. 273). 
Among the tribes about Lake Nyasa, while a 
woman’s husband is absent on a journey, she must 
not anoint her head or wash her face, she must 
neither bathe nor cut her hair, she may hardly wash 
her arms ; her oil-vessel is kept full of oil hung up 
in the house or at her bedside. Any indiscretion 
may not merely mar the husband’s domestic peace, 
hut even cause his death (Macdonald, Afncana , 
1882, i. 80). Conversely, her absent husband will 
eat no salt, lest, if his wife misconduct herself, the 
salt may act as a potent poison {Archivio, xiii. 489). 
A married man of Timor-Laut may not cut his 
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hair, otherwise his wife will speedily die (Riedel, 
Sluik- en Jcroesharige rassen, p. 292). 

This mystic sympathy extends to parent and 
child. Many peoples are still at the stage in which 
relationship is not reckoned between father and 
offspring; and it is probable that the purely 
matrilineal reckoning of kinship generally pre- 
ceded that which recognizes the father’s relation- 
ship. The custom of couvade proper does not 
appear, to exist among purely matnlineal peoples,* 
for the sufficient reason that they do not recognize 
the tie of kinship on which it depends. As the 
result of inquiries by Prof. Tylor and Mr. Ling 
Roth, it is found in the greatest force among those 
peoples in which matrilineal is in process of transi- 
tion to patrilineal kinship, and its frequency and 
elaboration diminish with the gathering strength 
and prevalence of paternal kinship, although, 
even in the higher civilizations, where kinship is 
reckoned through both parents, observances linger 
which are based upon the same idea of mystic 
sympathy (JAI xviii. 255 ; xxii. 204). Whether its 
gradual disappearance is due to this idea having 
Fallen into the background with the advance in 
civilization has not finally been determined. 
Another cause has been suggested. Baehofen 
(Mutt err echt*, 1897, pp. 17, 255) saw in the couvade 
the assertion of the father’s relation to his child, 
the mode by which he claimed it for his stock 
rather than the mother’s. Prof. Tylor, after hesi- 
tation, gave the great weight of his authority to 
this opinion, which is supported by some of the 
cases. But it is clear that the guasi-leg&l fiction 
which would be thus created must be founded on 
the pre-existing idea of mystic sympathy and the 
practices connected therewith. When patrilineal 
reckoning became fully established, the stage of 
legal fiction was past. The couvade became un- 
necessary as an assertion of paternity, and there- 
fore would in time be dropped. (In addition to the 
works cited above, discussions on the couvade will 
be found in Tylor, Early Hist . of Mankind* , 1878, 
p. 291 ; Hartland, Legend of Perseus , 1894-96, ii. 
400;- Crawley, Mystic Bose , 1902, p. 416.) 

(6) Delivery in seclusion . — It follows from the 
condition of tabu imposed on a parturient that 
child-birth must almost always take place in 
seclusion. Among many peoples, where the 
climate permits, the event takes place in the open 
air. The Herero woman in South Africa is de- 
livered behind her mother’s hut; and after the 
birth she is placed in a small hut, where she re- 
mains until the navel-string drops from the child 
(Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero y Berlin, 1906, 
p. 19; S. Afr. F. L. Journ. i. 41, ii. 61). In 
British Columbia the Kwakiutl woman is delivered 
out of doors ; the Sk’qomic woman retires to the 
woods, unless it be winter or retirement to the 
woods he for any other reason inconvenient, in 
which case she is delivered behind a screen of reed- 
mats in the general dwelling, which is of con- 
siderable size (Boas, Brit. Ass . Rep., 1896, p. 573; 
1900, p. 479). # Among some of the tribes of New 
South Wales it is said that the spot to which the 
parturient withdraws is fixed upon by the elders 
of the band (Mathews, EthnoL Notes, Sydney, 1905, 
p. 15). In tropical countries delivery frequently 
takes place in the forest ; in the Babar Archipelago, 
on the seashore (Riedel, p. 354). The Indians of Rio 
de la Plata are delivered on the shore of a lagoon 
or river, where immediately afterwards they wash 
themselves and the infant (Granada, Superst. del 

* The present writer is aware of only one case, that of the 
Arawak of British Guiana (Brett, Ind. Tribes of Guiana , 1808, 
p. 101). A reference to Mr. Ling Roth’s table (JAI xxii. 232), 
and to his authority (Oodrington, The Melanesians , 1891), shows 
that in the other alleged case mother-right, though still the 
rule, has begun to give way. More information is desirable 
on the Arawak and their surroundings. 


Rio de la Plata , Montevideo, 1896, p. 56). Where 
parturition does not take place in the open air, a 
special hut is commonly provided for the purpose. 
In Japan this hut used to be a mere shed without a 
door (Aston, Shinto , 1907, p. 113). Where a separ- 
ate dwelling is provided for menstruant women, as 
is often the case, the parturient retires thither to 
be delivered ; the other occupants also being under 
tabu, no harm can be inflicted on them by her 
presence. This is the > practice, for example, of 
the Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills and other tribes in 
the south of India. In comparatively civilized 
countries like Russia, among the peasants of the 
Government of Smolensk, the woman is placed for 
delivery in a barn or a hut at a distance from the 
house (V Anthropologie, xiv. 716). The Votiak 
woman gives birth in the family dwelling, but 
behind a curtain, for it would be a bad omen for 
any one but the woman in attendance as midwife 
to see the birth (Rev. Trad . Pop. xiii. 254). This 
clearly means that it is not a desire for privacy 
on the part of the patient that leads to the seclu- 
sion, so much as a ban on the part of the other 
members of the household. 

Where the seclusion cannot be carried out by de- 
livery in the open air away from the community, or 
where by custom or special circumstances delivery 
takes place in the hut usually occupied, the tabu 
is none the less strict. In the west of Victoria the 
Australian woman remains in her husband’s wuum , 
or shelter, but he is required to live elsewhere; 
the neighbouring shelters are temporarily deserted, 
and everyone is sent away from the vicinity except 
two married women, who stay with her (Dawson, 
Austr . Aborigines , p. 38). Among the Koragars of 
the western coast of India the hut is deserted by 
the other inmates for five days (JAI iv. 375). The 
Visayans of the Philippine Islands remove the 
fishing-nets and the fighting cocks from the house, 
just as when a person is dying there, else they 
would be unlucky ( JAFL xix. 209). When a birth 
takes place in the house, the Indians of the Uaupes 
Valley in Brazil take everything out of the house, 
even the pans and pots and hows and arrows, until 
the next day (Wallace, Trav. on the Amazon , p. 345). 
All these objects would be affected by the unclean- 
ness of child-birth if allowed to remain, and pro- 
bably would have to be destroyed, as is done, 
among some of the tribes of New South Wales, with 
every vessel used by the parturient during her 
seclusion (JAI ii. 268). So contagious is the tabu, 
that, if the men do not avoid the neighbourhood of 
the hut, they, it is widely believed, will be un- 
lucky in their own occupations, as in the New 
Hebrides, where the yams they cultivate will be 
spoiled ( ARW x. 515). 

(c) Absence of the father at birth . — Asa rule _ the 
husband, in common with all other men, is required 
to be absent on the occasion of child-birth. The 
reason of this requirement has been supposed to be 
the condition of tabu under which the parturient 
woman lies— a condition that would be communi- 
cated to every one present. But the explanation 
will not fit the facts everywhere. # Thus among 
the Opatas of Mexico a parturient is attended by 
her nearest relatives; but so little is seclusion 
deemed necessary, that men, and even children, 
may be present (Amer. Anthr. [N.S.] vi. 80). 
In the Loyalty Islands, again, the act of birth is 
a spectacle that everybody — men, women, and 
children — flocks to enjoy, except the husband, who 
alone must be absent. During the whole of the 
woman’s subsequent seclusion, which lasts until the 
child is big enough to crawl, her husband never 
pays her a visit, though he occasionally sends her 
food (JAI xix. 503). He is under a special ban. 
On the other hand, some tribes require the husband 
to be present and act as midwife, while all other 
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me n must keep away. This is the custom of some 
of the wild tribes in the Malay Peninsula (Skeat 
and Blagden, Pagan Maces of the Malay Penin- 
sula, 1906, ii. 20, 22, 25). Among the Yaroinga of 
Queensland the parturient is attended by an old 
woman as midwife, but the husband is at liberty 
to be present and witness the process of delivery, 
contrary to the practice of the neighbouring Kal- 
kadoon, who allow only a very old man or two 
to be present (Roth, Ethnol . Studies , pp. 182, 183). 
The active assistance of the husband is expected 
in the Andaman Islands ( JAI xii. 86) and the 
Babar Archipelago (Riedel, op. cit. 354), as well 
as among the Basques ( ZE xxxi. Verhandl. 292) ; 
while among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon he is at 
least present (Jenks, Ethnol . Survey , Philippine 
Islands , i. 59). In the Marquesas Islands he is 
not only at hand, but must have conjugal rela- 
tions with his wife almost immediately after the 
birth when she goes to bathe (. VAnthrop . vii. 546). 

Moreover, presence at the birth is not necessary 
to render the husband unclean, or, in other words, 
to place him in the condition of tabu. He is 
already subjected to it by the mere fact of his 
relationship to the parturient. In many cases his 
uncleanness is expressly affirmed; in others it is 
to be inferred from some of the tabus by which he 
is bound, and which are not to be explained by 
mystic sympathy with the newborn child. Indeed, 
the tabu extends more or less to the whole house- 
hold, or sometimes even to the whole community. 
The Kafirs of South Africa seem to regard all the 
members of the kraal as unclean, for they ‘eat 
medicine,’ as on the occasion of a death (Leslie, 
Among the Zulus , p. 197). The Sulkas of New 
Pomerania are similarly affected; and not only 
the men, but their weapons and the cuttings of 
plants they are about to put in the ground, require 
to be purified (AA [N.E.] i. 209). To the same 
origin we may probably attribute the stories, 
framed as they now stand at a period when the 
custom was no longer understood, of the famous 
couvade of the Ulstermen, when all the male 
population was annually laid up as a penalty for an 
act of cruelty to a woman about to be delivered. 

Without dogmatizing on the matter, an alterna- 
tive conjecture may be hazarded that the husband’s 
enforced absence is to be regarded as a relic of 
earlier social conditions, when the wife dwelt at 
her mother’s house, and descent was counted only 
through women. In such a case the identity of 
the father of the child would be of small import- 
ance, and might even be unknown, and the occur- 
rence would be one in which he had small concern. 
The conjecture is supported by the frequent, if not 
ordinary, presence and assistance of the parturient 
woman’s mother when alive and within reach. 
This might be supposed to be merely natural, were 
it not that the large divergences of custom and 
feeling between the lower culture and our own 
hinder any cautious anthropologist from laying 
down a general rule as to what is natural ana 
what is not. It is further supported by the custom 
of sundry African and Indian peoples, whereby a 
woman, particularly at her first confinement, re- 
turns to her maternal home, and is there delivered 
and remains in seclusion for a ritual period, apart 
from her husband and unvisited by him. Among 
one of these peoples at least (the fiasuto) the first 
child belongs to, and remains with, the mother’s 
parents (PL xv. 250). 

(d) Tabu of the child. — The condition of tabu 
thus affecting father and mother extends, it 
need not be said, to the newborn child. It is 
unclean, and must be cleansed by a rite of puri- 
fication which assumes various forms among 
different peoples; and this purification, as in 
Christian baptism (q.v.), is the rite of introduction 


to, and incorporation in, the community. Some- 
times father, mother, and child are all purified 
together in one and the same rite. Among certain 
Indians in the north-west of Brazil both parents 
and child remain in seclusion for five days. _ The 
parents neither work nor wash, and their diet is 
strictly limited. Any transgression of these rules 
will be injurious to the child. At the end of the 
five days the husband’s father gives them permis- 
sion to bathe and resume their ordinary food, and 
a common bath by the young parents and their 
little one brings to a close the period of seclusion. 
It may be noted in reference to what has been said 
above, that though the father shares the mother’s 
seclusion and abstinence, all men are expressly 
stated to be absent at parturition (Globus, xc. 351). 
The Swahili of East Africa, who are nominally 
Muhammadan, have a similar rite for putting an 
end to the forty days’ seclusion and dieting of the 
mother. At the end of that period she and the 
father are required to resume cohabitation. After 
the first occasion of cohabitation, the father, mother, 
and child bathe one after the other in the same 
water. This ceremony is called Kurinja Miko, 

4 diet-breaking,’ and it is held necessary for the 
child’s health. Ordinary life is then resumed (ZE 
xxxi. 61). It was perhaps some rite incidental to 
the tabu and purification of the infant among the 
ancient Trausi of Thrace which was misunderstood 
by Herodotus (v. 4) when he described the kinsmen 
as sitting round the child and lamenting the ills to 
which it was heir. That the Trausi, in opposition 
to the general sentiment and practice of mankind, 
were pessimistic philosophers of the type implied 
by the historian is hardly credible. 

2. Dangers attendant on child-birth. — That very 
serious dangers, however, attend the entrance upon 
human existence is widely, if not universally, be- 
lieved. These dangers (which can be but briefly 
alluded to here) affect the mother as well as the 
child, and in some cases the father also. They 
arise from two sources — evil spirits and witch- 
craft. Against them a pregnant woman provides 
by means of ceremonies (often with the co-opera- 
tion of priests and shamans), abstinence, and 
amulets. Ceremonies and amulets are also used 
for the protection of the newborn child. In 
Christian countries baptism is of all protective 
ceremonies the most effectual. It is probably due 
as much to the belief that the devil and other evil 
spirits have special powers for inflicting physical 
evil on an unbaptized child, and often for snatching 
it away, as to the theological doctrine of original 
sin, that baptism has been hastened so eagerly and 
widely. At Gossensass in the Tirol the devil is 
believed to have power over both mother and babe. 
Until the one is churched and the other christened, 
something may befall them. They must not be 
left in the house alone; and the nurse in attend- 
ance must not sleep, but pray without ceasing. It 
would be useless to make the sign of the cross by 
way of prophylactic over the child before it is 
baptized, for it is not yet a Christian, and the 
mother is no longer a real Christian until she 
is churched, for she has been despoiled of her 
Christianity by the child in the act of birth (ZVK 
vi. 309). By many peoples one of the kinds of 
spirit most to be dreaded on these occasions is that 
of a woman who has died in childbed. Special 
ceremonies are performed over the corpse of such a 
woman to prevent her returning for mischief (cf. 
PM ii. 269-274). To evil spirits are ascribed diffi- 
culty of parturition, the death of the parturient or 
of the child, the infliction of disease on the child, 
the carrying off of a child or its exchange (see 
Changelings). Witchcraft is often practised by 
means of the evil eye (q.v.). Where the exclu- 
sion of all strangers, as such, is rigid, the reason. 
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express or implied, very often, if not always, is 
the danger from this source. For the same 
reason precautions are observed, as in Macedonia 
(Abbott, Maced. FolkL p. 123), in summoning the 
midwife. On the island of Kythnos, in the Greek 
Archipelago, all the mirrors are covered during 
labour, no one is allowed to enter the birth- 
chamber after sundown, and, during the first three 
nights, to turn away the evil eye and conciliate 
the Fates, all the mother’s trinkets (such as ear- 
rings, brooches, rings, and so forth) are laid out 
on the bed with a pot of jam (Hauttecoeur, FolkL 
Kythnos , 7). On the island of Karpathos the 
child is washed and swaddled in public, and no 
one is allowed to enter or leave the house until 
this ceremony is over and the priest has blessed 
the babe (Bent, Macmillan's Mag., July 1886, 
p. 201). But witchcraft may also be practised by 
ceremonies, as in Ovid’s account of the birth of 
Hercules retarded by Lucina sitting before the 
door muttering charms, her knees pressed together, 
and her fingers interlocked about them, until the 
yellow-haired Galanthis, one of Alcmene’s at- 
tendants, induced her by a false report of her 
mistress* delivery to spring up in surprise, and 
thus undo the spell ( Metam . ix. 295). Difficult 
delivery may also be caused by the acts, even un- 
intentional, of the husband. Among the fisher-folk 
of Lower Brittany delivery is harder when the 
husband is away at sea following his occupation of 
fisherman (S 6 billot, FolkL des FScheurs, p. 3). 

3 . Attempt to obtain easy delivery. — Against 
the agony thus inflicted and the disasters which 
may ensue, various countervailing means are em- 
ployed. It is not an unreasonable conjecture that 
this is the reason why delivery is often required 
among savage and barbarous peoples to be effected 
in the open air. Probably not merely the con- 
venience of washing but the sympathetic influence 
of the free waves causes the seashore to be selected 
in some of the Moluccas as the proper place for 
parturition. In the Philippines the husband strips 
stark naked, and stands on guard either inside the 
house or on the roof, flourishing his sword inces- 
santly to drive away the evil spirits until the child 
is horn. The recitation of charms is common. 
Offerings and prayers are made to benevolent gods 
and spirits, wherever the development of religious 
belief sanctions them; and these are sometimes 
combined with a banning of the malevolent spirits. 
Thus, among the Chingpaw of Upper Burma sacri- 
fices are offered to the house-spirit, and ceremonies 
are performed to drive away the Jungle- Adi and 
the swaum or munla , the ghost of a woman who 
has died in child-birth [Internat. Arch, xvi., Suppl. 
59). In extreme cases obscene performances take 
place by a band of young men in the presence of 
the patient, when it is believed that the evil 
spirits for very shame take to flight (Stoll, 
< reschlechtsleben , p. 681) ; though it may be doubted 
whether the original intention of the ceremony 
was not rather to overcome sterility and steri- 
lizing influence by the exhibition of generative 
acts. A common spell against difficult labour is 
the opening of all doors and cupboards, the un- 
tying of all knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even stripping by all present. The Arunta hus- 
band hi Central Australia, though not present at 
the birth, takes off* all his personal adornments, 
and empties his wallet of knick-knacks on the 
ground ; and his hair-girdle is taken to the woman 
and tied tightly round her body just under her 
breast, apparently with the object of driving out 
the child. If thk be ineffectual, the husband walks 
slowly up and d >wn, quite unadorned, in front of 
the women’s carq .p, where his wife lies about fifty 
yards away, wil I a view to inducing the child to 
follow him (Sp€ f per-Gillen*, p. 466). In Malta a 


specimen of the dried flower known as the Rose 
of Jericho is procured and put into water in the 
parturient’s chamber. It is believed that when it 
opens the child will be bom. Analogous to this 
piece of sympathetic magic is the custom in the 
Mark of Brandenburg of boiling peas to bring 
about the birth {ZVK i. 183) ; in Karpathos the 
patient holds an olive branch in her hand. 
Then, again, care must he taken to avoid doing 
certain acts in the house. Nobody, for instance, 
in Bavaria may step over a broom— -a prohibition 
current also in India. Nor, by a widely-diffused 
superstition, may anything be lent out of the 
house ; especially fire must not be given, for fear 
of witchcraft. Adultery among many peoples is 
held to be a cause retarding delivery. In cases 
of difficult labour the unhappy woman is closely 
questioned and made to confess. It is believed 
that, until she does so, the child cannot he bom. 
In Europe various saints are invoked to aid de- 
livery. They are often successors of pagan 
divinities ; or rather they are pagan divinities 
under the thin disguise of a slight change of name. 
In continental and insular Greece, for example, 
St. Eleutherios has taken the place of the goddess 
Eileithyia. 

Amulets are intended to provide against dangers 
to the mother both before and after delivery, and 
also to the child. They are hung on the person 
of the mother and on that of the child, or about 


the house, either inside or out ; or they are laid or 
hung in or upon the bed of the lying-in woman, 
or the cradle of the child. When a population 
has passed into the age of metals, metallic objects 
are held to be of special value as amulets. But 
such various objects as parts of sundry animals 
and plants, stones of remarkable shape or rarity, 
egg-shells, bread, besoms, salt, pitch, the husband’s 
clothes, mirrors, crosses, consecrated girdles, 
magical or sacred texts, Bibles— anything, in short, 
that may be supposed, though for reasons often 
obscure to us, to cause difficulty or be repugnant 
to malignant spirits or evil influences— are em- 
ployed; and they avail not only for assisting 
delivery hut for protecting the mother and babe 
during the perilous time preceding and following 
birth. The use of fire and lights is almost universal. 
The rule that, where a mother and new-born child 
are lying, fire and light must never be allowed to 
go out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in Korea, and in Basutoland; it was 
observed by the ancient Romans ; and the sacred 
books of the Parsis enjoin it as a religious duty ; 
for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much 
as fire and light. 

4 . Attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 
— The child^s future must be divined and provided 
for. Before birth, means are frequently taken to 
divine the sex of the infant, or even to ensure the 
sex desired. There are lucky and unlucky times 
for birth. The qualities and fate of a child bom 
on one day of the week or of the month differ from 
those of a child bora on another day — a supersti- 
tion not quite extinct in England. In Greece the 
three Fates are believed to visit the child three 


days after birth, at midnight, and decide its 
destiny— another relic of pagan belief. To wel- 
come and propitiate them a feast is provided. 
In Karpathos the ceremony is very elaborate. 
The child is placed, stark naked, on a pile of its 
father’s clothes in the wooden bowl from which 
the family eat on feast-days. This stands in the 
middle of the room, and around it seven jars con- 
taining honey. In every one stands a long candle 
specially made for the occasion. The priest 
blesses the candles, and they are named after 
various saints. They are then lighted, and the 
extinction of one of them is awaited in silence. 
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The first to go out indicates the saint who is to 
be the child’s protector. In the evening, guests 
assemble round the bowl to eat from it a con- 
fection of flour, water, honey, and butter. When 
they disperse, the bowl is again filled with the 
same mixture and left all night for the enjoy- 
ment of the Fates, who are invoked to come and 
bless the child (Bent, loc . cit. p. 203). The child’s 
destiny is supposed to be written by the Fates 
on its nose or forehead, and any little mark or 
abrasion of the skin is called ‘the fating of the 
Fates’ (rd potpcoya t&v M oip&v). But they never 
spin the lot of a wholly happy life (Rodd, Oust 07 ns 
and Lore of Modern Greece , 1892, p. 111). Else- 
where, ceremonies are performed to ascertain the 
child’s fate and to provide, according to its sex, 
that it shall grow up with all the qualities necessary 
for its after-life. First, however, where exposure 
of children or infanticide is practised, a decision 
must be taken whether it is to live or die. Where 
the lineage is reckoned through the father, the 
child’s life is usually in his hands, as among the 
ancient Romans and Scandinavians. In other cases 
the mother often decides, and herself puts the child 
to death. If the mother die in child-birth, savage 
peoples as a rule bury the child with her, on ac- 
count of the difficulty in rearing it ; or sometimes 
because they fear that she will not rest without it. 

Afterbirth , etc. — A point of great importance is 
the disposal of the afterbirth and navel-cord, and 
of the caul when there is one. The Swahili inter 
the placenta on the spot where the delivery took 
place, in order that the child, through a mystic 
power, even after it has grown up, may feel itself 
continually drawn to its parents’ house. The cord 
is worn round the child’s neck for some years, and 
afterwards is buried in the same place. By this 
proceeding it is believed that the child’s growth is 
promoted [ZE xxxi. 62). The Australian natives 
on the Pennefather River in Queensland hold that 
part of the cho-i (‘vital principle,* ‘soul’) of the 
child remains in the afterbirth. The latter, as 
soon as it comes away from the mother, is buried in 
the sand, and a number of twigs are stuck in the 
ground to mark the place, and bound together at 
the top in a conical form. It is believed that 
Aniea — a supernatural being whose business is the 
making of babies out of mud and their insertion 
in the womb — recognizes the spot, takes out the 
cho-i, carries it to one of his haunts, and keeps it 
for years, until it is wanted for the completion of 
another baby. When he has formed a baby, he 
puts into it, if a boy, a portion of the father’s 
cho-i [, or, if a girl, a portion of the father’s sister’s 
cho-i. He takes an opportunity of secretly placing 
the baby, thus completed, in the womb of the mother 
for whom it is intended (Roth, Bull. North Queens- 
land Ethnog . v. 68). The Toba-bataks call the 
placenta the younger brother of the child. They 
hold that every man has seven souls. One of 
these abides with the placenta, which is buried, 
but can leave it to warn the child to whom it 
belongs, or, if he be acting rightly, to encourage 
him and thus play the part of conscience. The 
Javanese believe that the souls of their forefathers 
are housed in crocodiles. In the interior of the 
island, after the birth of a child, the women 
are accustomed to take the placenta, surrounded 
with fruits and flowers, and lighted by little 
lamps, in the dusk of the evening to the river, 
and commit it to the waters as a gift for the 
crocodiles, or rather by way of dedication to 
the forefathers whose souls inhabit them (Kruyt, 
Animisme in den Ind. Archipel , pp. 25, 189). In 
Europe, on the other hand, what is most dreaded 
is that the afterbirth and cord should be eaten by 
an animal, or exposed to the evil offices of fairies 
or sorcerers. In Spain, for example, if the least 


part of the placenta were eaten by an animal, the 
infant would be possessed of all the bad qualities of 
the animal in question (Sebillot, Paganisme , p. 30) ; 
for the placenta and cord are regarded as being an 
essential part of the child. Moved by the same 
belief, the Kwakiutl of British Columbia take 
precisely the opposite course of exposing a boy’s 
placenta where it will be eaten by ravens : he will 
then have the gift of foreseeing the future. The 
same tribe bury a girl’s placenta at high-water 
mark, in order that she may grow up an expert 
clam-digger (Boas, Rep. Brit . Ass., 1896, p. 574). 
The Swahili practice, already mentioned, of wear- 
ing the cord is wide-spread. Even in Europe the 
cord is preserved and often worn as a talisman, or 
given to the child at different crises of life to suck. 

The custom of planting a tree at a birth is 
common among sedentary nations. Such a tree 
is regarded as having a mystic relationship with 
the child. It is an index of the child’s condition 
and fate : it grows, prospers, and decays with the 
child. Very often the placenta and cord, are buried 
beneath it, as in countries so far apart as New 
Zealand and Old Calabar. In Pomerania the 
afterbirth is buried at the foot of a young tree. 
The Hupa of California split a small Douglas 
spruce, place the umbilical cord in the opening, and 
tie the tree together again. * The fate of the tree 
is watched, and the future of the child is judged 
accordingly’ (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa , p. 52). Elsewhere, as in the Moluccas, 
the afterbirth is hidden in a tree. If we are not 
always told that the tree is in these various ways 
united with the child’s fate, we may suspect that 
very generally a mystic connexion with the child 
is established. 

Similar superstitions attach to the caul. A 
child born with a caul is endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers. Among the Negroes of the West 
Indies and North America, and among the Dutch, 
he can see ghosts. In England it is believed that 
he cannot be drowned, perhaps because (as the 
Icelanders believe) the caul contains the child’s 
guardian spirit [fylgia) or a part of its soul. The 
Icelandic midwife therefore is careful not to injure 
the caul. She buries it beneath the threshold over 
which the mother has to pass (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
1880-88, ii. 874). It is probable that this proceeding 
is adopted in order that in the event of the child’s 
death the soul may re-enter the mother and so 
the child maybe born again — a belief frequently 
implicit, and sometimes more than implicit, in the 
like burial of dead and still-born babes. However 
that may be, the caul is everywhere prized. In 
many places it is sewed up in a bag and hung 
round the child’s neck, or preserved elsewhere. 
In Konigsberg it is carried to baptism with the 
child /Floss, Kind , i. 13). It is also regarded as 
a talisman valuable in itself, and is sold and 
bought as a preservative against shipwreck and 
for other luck-bringing purposes. In England, a 
century ago, or even less, advertisements of such 
objects for sale were not very rare in the news- 
papers. 

5. Admission of the child into the community.— 
The moment comes at length when the most 
imperious tabus relating to the child are put an 
end to and the child is introduced into the com- 
munity. He cannot, as a rule, become a full- 
fledged member of the community until he has, 
years later, passed through the puberty ceremonies; 
but he may be recognized as a portion, however 
imperfect, of the family or clan on emerging from 
the seclusion which follows his birth. The cere- 
mony of reception and that of release from tabu 
(or purification) are, as already pointed out, the 
same. The giving of a name in many cases forms 
part of it, though the name so given is not neces- 
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uarily that which the child will hear throughout 
life. These three objects are effected in Christi- 
anity by baptism ; and there can be little doubt 
that Christianity has in infant baptism taken up 
and modified, to suit its own teaching, certain pre- 
existing ideas and rites (see Baptism). 

[а) Visit of friends, — Prior to the ceremony of 
reception, however, the relatives, and especially 
the female friends of the mother, despite her tabu, 
often pay her a formal visit to offer their con- 
gratulations and inspect the baby. It is an occa- 
sion for rejoicing, on which the visitors either bring 
or receive presents. It is not, however, with- 
out danger for mother or child. The evil eye is 
particularly dreaded, and the guests are expected 
to put themselves above suspicion by their expres- 
sions and conduct. They must, as is usual at other 
times for this purpose, either salute the child in 
the name of God, or speak of it as a nasty, ugly 
little thing, or use some such offensive expression. 
This is the only way open to them of praising it : 
direct praise is dangerous. A very common rite is 
to spit on it— a rite known equally well in Eastern 
Uganda and in Western Ireland, indeed, through- 
out Europe (see Evil Eye, Saliva). In Austria, 
visitors are sprinkled with holy water. Among 
some peoples the neighbouring children are invited 
to see the child, and take part in a ceremony, and 
are feasted— a custom practised by the Continental 
Jews, the Watubela Islanders, the ancient natives 
of Mexico, and others. It is perhaps a rite of 
sympathetic magic. 

(б) Recognition by the father . — Formal recogni- 
tion of the child as his by the husband is among 
various peoples a preliminary to the actual recep- 
tion into the community, though it is sometimes 
combined with that ceremony. Occasionally it is 
preceded bv a test of legitimacy, as among the 
Baganda {JAI xxxii. 31), where the rite is per- 
formed not by the husband, but by his father. 
Recognition is effected in various ways. The 
Santal father murmurs the name of his ancestral 
deity, and puts his hand on the child’s head 
(Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal , p. 203). The 
Fijian father makes a gift of food {JAI, xiv. 23). 
Among the ancient Norse the child was laid on 
the earth when horn, and not lifted up until the 
father gave permission. This permission decided 
the child’s fate, for otherwise it would have been 
exposed or put to death ; hut doubtless it involved 
also an acknowledgment of paternity. Recognition 
by the father involves reception into the immediate 
km. ^ Among the Amaxosa a feast is given on the 
occasion ; the father goes to the kraal and chooses a 
cow from whose tail he pulls a tuft of hair and hands 
it to the mother. She fastens it round the child’s 
neck. Neither the cow nor any of her posterity may 
be sold or disposed of in any way to strangers ; but 
if the child be a girl, they are handed over with 
her on her marriage (Fritsch, Einqeb , Sud-Afr, 
p. 108). Among the ancient Welsh it would seem 
that there was no binding recognition by the 
father until the mother had first taken a solemn 
oath upon the altar and the relics that he and 
none other was the father. If the father then did 
not deny the child by an equally solemn ceremony 
within a year and a day, he could not afterwards 
deny hiim The mode of reception into the kin 
was by a kiss ; for a kiss, says the code of Gwynedd, 
is a sign of affinity. If the father were dead, the 
ceremony was performed by the chief of the 
kindred with six of the best men of the kindred ; 
if there were no chief of the kindred, then by 
twenty-one of the best men of the kindred j and 
once performed it was conclusive {Anc, Laws of 
Wales , Venedotian Code, ii. 31). 

\c) Presentation to the god, — Sometimes the 
child is presented to the divinity. The Chingpaw 


of Upper Burma formally announce the birth to 
the house-spirit, and place the infant under its 
protection {Internal, Arch, xvi., Suppl. 60). In 
Mexico the Tarahumara mother on the fourth day 
after delivery goes to bathe, and lays the child 
down naked and exposed to the sun for an hour, 
that Father Sun may see and know his new child 
(Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico , i. 273). The Wichita 
present the child to the moon, praying for its 
growth and other blessings (Dorsey, Myth, Wichita , 
pp. 11, 19, 29). A somewhat similar ceremony is 
performed by the Ronga mother in South Africa ; 
but, since the Baronga do not worship the moon, 
the words used are rather an incantation than a 
prayer : ‘ Grow, grow, grow ; there is thy moon ! * 
( Junod, Baronga , p. 17). Among the Basuto, in the 
second month after birth, the child is made to 
look at the moon, which is called his wife if a boy, 
or her playmate if a girl {Bull, Soc . Neuchat. G6og, 
ix. 121). On the island of Kythnos, if the child 
suffers from any complaint, it is presented to the new 
moon with the prayer : 4 0 new moon, I shall be 
very grateful if thou wilt cure my child’ (Hautte- 
cceur, 9). In direct contrast to these practices is 
the Albanian forbidding of children to look at the 
moon. The Euahlayi of New South Wales also 
forbid them to look at the full moon. Among the 
Hupa of California a curious method of presenta- 
tion to the divinities is practised. Parturition 
takes place in the house set apart for women in a 
state of tabu. The first ten days are a period of 
great danger to the child ; and they are spent in 
rites to ward off the evil spirits. At the end of 
the period a little of the child’s hair is cut off and 
put in the fire. * It was thought that the divinities 
on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for 
the first time of the child’s existence.’ The cere- 
monies culminating in the burning of the hair are 
thus, it would seem, not merely intended to ward 
off evil spirits : we are justified in thinking that 
they are ceremonies of purification. After they are 
over, the mother and child leave the parturition- 
house, though the mother is under tabu for some 
time longer (Goddard, Hupa, Berkeley, Cal. 
1903-4, p. 51. The author states elsewhere that 
the mother remains in the parturition-house for a 
longer period [p. 18]). 

(a) Ceremonies of admission . — The community 
into which the child in lower stages of civilization 
is more or less formally introduced is primarily 
that of the kin ; and, wherever ancestor- worship 
or the cult of a divinity in the more accurate 
acceptation of that term is practised, reception 
into the community and presentation to the 
divinity are, as a rule, only two aspects of the 
same ceremony. Thus, among the Chukchi, on 
the fifth day after birth the mother and child are 
drawn in a sledge round the tent, sunwise, to the 
place of sacrifice. The reindeer employed to draw 
the sledge is then slaughtered; the mother and 
child, at least two other members of the family, 
the sacred amulets, and the three central poles of 
the tent-frame are painted with the blood. The 
mother then proceeds to divine which of the 
deceased relatives has returned; and, on this 
being ascertained, the name of the relative in 
question is imposed upon the child by. acclamation 
of the people present {Jesup Exped, vii. 511). The 
painting with blood of the sacrificed reindeer has 
placed the mother and child under the protection 
of the divinities, and has also united them with 
the kin represented by those members who have 
been painted and by the other persons present. 
And this is completed by the identification of the 
ancestor who has returned in the person of the 
child. The Herero of German South-West Africa 
perform an elaborate ceremony when the mofcheT 
is released from her seclusion. She takes the 
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child to the sacred fire, which bums on the hearth 
in the open air at the eastern side of the hut where 
the chief of the werft lives. She is sprinkled with 
water by the chief’s eldest unmarried daughter, 
whose duty it is to keep the fire always burning. 
She seats herself on the outspread hide of an ox, 
and the chief spurts a mouthful of water over her 
and the child, afterwards addressing his ancestors : 
‘ To you is a child born in your village ; may this 
[village] never come to an end ! ’ Then he rubs 
mother and child with fat and water, taking the 
child upon his knees in doing so. He takes the 
child in his arms, and, touching its forehead with 
his own, he gives it a name. The other men 
present repeat this action on the child, uttering 
the name already given by the chief of the werft 
or the father, or, if they please, each giving a 
new name (S. Afr. F. L. J ourn. ii. 66). Here both 
the mother and child are purified, and the child is 
presented to the ancestral spirits and received into 
the kin. Where, as, for instance, among the 
ancient Mexicans, the worship of gods had been 
evolved, the ceremony took place at the temple. 
There the child was presented to the god, and 
there it received the gifts which were a recogni- 
tion of its membership of the kin (Payne, Hist . of 
New World , 1899, ii. 479). Among the Santals of 
Bengal the child is admitted into the family by a 
secret rite which includes the recognition bv the 
father of his paternity. Admission into the clan is 
more public; it takes place three days after the 
birth of a girl, or five days after the birth of 
a boy. The child’s head is shaven. The clans- 
men stand round and sip water mingled with 
a bitter vegetable juice. The father solemnly 
names the child, and the midwife thereupon 
sprinkles rice-water over each of the visitors, 
pronouncing, as she does so, the child’s name. 
The family, which up to this moment has been 
unclean, is by the ceremony re-admitted with the 
newborn babe into the clan, and the kinsmen on 
both sides sit down to huge earthen pitchers of 
beer previously provided. Admission into the 
wider circle of the race takes place some four or 
five years later. It consists in marking the child’s 
right arm with the spots indicating his Santal 
nationality, and the drinking of beer by the friends 
of the family, who, irrespective of clan, have been 
invited (Hunter, Bural Bengal 1 , 1897, p. 203). The 
bestowal of a name among the Kayans and Kenyahs 
of Borneo is accompanied with great formalities. 
It is the starting-point of the child’s life in its 
social aspects ; before it is named, the child would 
not be enumerated as one of the family, and would 
not be mourned for any more than if it had been 
still-born — it is, in fact, non-existent (Furness, 
Bom. Head-hunters, p. 18). 

(e) Admission in the higher religions: baptism. 
— In the higher religions, as in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, the dedication of the child to 
God effects its entrance into a wider society than 
that of the kin, and the importance of the ecclesi- 
astical riter tends to efface its social meaning. The 
ecclesiastical rite insists on the relation between 
the child and the Deity, and the effect on the child 
as a social being falls into the background. But 
outside the ecclesiastical rite the occasion is often 
made one of social interest. The Swahili, a Bantu 
people of East Africa, have accepted Islam, which 
they practise diluted with much of the ancient 
paganism. Forty days after its birth, all friends of 
the house assemble for the baptism of the child. 
The whole night is occupied with ritual readings 
from a sacred book, repeated after the reader by 
all present. At four o’clock in the morning (the 
hour when the Prophet was bom) the actual 
baptism and naming take place. The celebration 
is then closed with a feast (ZE xxxi. 67). 
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Throughout Europe the most curious ceremonies 
and superstitions attend the baptism of a child. 
The utmost importance is attached to the choice 
of godparents, for the child inherits their qualities. 
They must therefore be morally and physically in 
a state of purity and without any bodily defect. 
In the Sollinger Wald, for example, they must 
take care to rinse their mouths with water before 
going to the ceremony, and abstain from spirituous 
liquors until it is over (Am Urquell , ii. 198). In 
Provence, if one of them were one-eyed, a stam- 
merer, bandy-legged, or a hunchback:, the child 
would be afflicted in the same way (Berenger- 
F6raud, Trad, de la Provence , p. 171). The invita- 
tion to become godparents is frequently of the 
most formal and deferential character, by special 
messenger or the father in person, or else by letter. 
It is sometimes, as in the south-west of France, 
given before the birth. This is a practical necessity 
where baptism follows speedily on birth. The 
number of godparents varies: in one German 
family as many as twenty-three are recorded on 
one occasion— a luxury m which only wealth 
could indulge. The child’s future depends on the 
conduct and even the dress of the godparents. 
On the way to the church they must not look 
round, or stand about, or perform any bodily 
needs. Their thoughts must not wander during 
the ceremony. Above all, they must make no 
mistake in repeating the Creed ; nor must the 
clergyman stutter or make a mistake in the ser- 
vice. On the way back from church the same 
care is necessary; but now they are expected to 
give alms, especially to children. There are also 
rules as to the manner in which the children are 
held at the font, as to the order in which they 
are to be presented if more than one child be 
baptized on the same day, and so forth, on which 
much of the child’s luck depends. The parents 
themselves do not attend the baptism. They are 
(at least the mother is) still under the ban, being 
as yet unchurched. But where this is the case, 
their occupations during the absence of the little 
one do not affect it any the less. The Esthonian 
father runs rapidly round the church during the 
service, that his child may be endowed with 
fleetness of foot (Grimm, Teut. Myth. Iv. 1845). The 
mother, in some parts of Germany, must read her 
Bible and hymn-book, that the child may be able 
to learn easily. Elsewhere she has to perform 
nine kinds of work, that the child may be active. 
The child’s conduct at the font, too, is much 
regarded. If it cries, in most parts of England the 
devil has gone out of it. But this is not the 
universal belief. In Auvergne, if it does not cry, 
it will be good ; at Likge, if it cries, it will become 
a bad character. At Marseilles, to cry is a sign 
of a good constitution ; but it is also the sign of 
an arbitrary and choleric temper. In Germany, 
the child who cries will not live to grow old ; in 
Portugal and elsewhere, on the other hand, the 
child who does not cry will hardly live. On 
leaving and returning to the house a special ritual 
has frequently to be followed. Among the Masurs 
about Gilgenburg the midwife carries out the child, 
stepping over an axe on which three glowing 
charcoal brands are laid: this is held to be the 
best preservative against everything evil. A piece 
of steel is elsewhere among the same people packed 
in the child’s swaddling clothes, or laid from time 
to time upon its eyes. The midwife says three 
times as sue goes: * I take away a heathen and 
bring you back a Christian’ (Toppen, Abergl. aus 
Masuren 3 , 1867, p. 81)— a sentiment of very common 
provenance. The child, on returning, is carried 
thrice round the table. These and other cere- 
monies, too numerous to be detailed here, in- 
tended to affect the child’s after-life, are found 
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in gome form or other all over Europe. When 
they are at an end, the feast begins, sometimes in 
the inn, sometimes in the parental dwelling, at 
which the child is now qualified to be, and fre- 
quently is, present. The godparents, the clergy- 
man and sacrist, and the midwife are joined by the 
relatives and. neighbours. Christening cakes are 
everywhere a special feature of the meal. The god- 
parents must taste of every dish, in order that 
the child may speedily learn to eat and may thrive 
accordingly. The occasion is one for merriment, 
games, practical jokes, and dancing. It need not 
be said that the godparents are expected to present 
gifts to the child and to the midwife. So far as 
the child is concerned, that is only the beginning 
of tbeir duties. He will expect gifts and help 
from them whenever in the course of his life he 
needs them. In some places, as in the Tyrol, the 
godparents of the first child of a family fulfil the 
same office for the subsequent children : it would 
be an insult to them to ask any others. In Greece 
the unbaptized child is called drakos , or dragon. 
It is not yet a fellow-Christian. The epithet, 
moreover, is probably deemed to have an influ- 
ence on its future development by promoting its 
strength. At baptism the priest and godparents 
dance round the font. In Karpathos, on its 
return home the mother meets the little pro- 
cession on the threshold with a ploughshare, the 
hollow of which is filled with embers. She waves 
this before the child to secure for it strength and 
skill in agriculture. The child is then solemnly 
delivered by the godfather into her hands, no 
longer a drakos but a Christian ; and sweets and 
raki conclude the rites (Bent, loc. cit . p. 204). 

The christening feast is the analogue of the 
merry-making which very generally in the lower 
culture follows a birth. Thus is celebrated the 
accession of a new member to the community. 
Children are the greatest asset of a people ; they 
are a pledge of its continuance ; and in a Barbarous 
society they are often a source of wealth rather 
than a dram and an encumbrance. The ideas of 
barbarism persist in the peasant classes of Europe, 
among whom the various and complicated cere- 
monies roughly enumerated above are observed. 
The actual rite of reception into the community 
has taken an ecclesiastical form, that of baptism ; 
and round it these other ceremonies cluster. 
They present, it is true, the appearance of re- 
garding only the child. But this is delusive. It 
is to the interest of the entire community that the 
new member should grow up well-conducted, strong, 
and prosperous. The auguries, the omens, the 
provision for securing the child’s future luck, are 
an index of the importance which the community, 
first in the narrower sense of the family, and in a 
less degree, but still really in the wider sense of 
the village and neighbourhood, feels to attach to 
the moral and mental qualities and the material 
prosperity of the neophyte. 

6. Re-admission of the parents into the com- 
munity.— The tabu of the mother is in the lowest 
stages of civilization often comparatively light. 
Among the Arunta of Central Australia the 
mother leaves her husband’s camp and goes to 
that of the unmarried girls, where she is delivered; 
and there she remains for three or four weeks. 
She then resumes her ordinary life, so far as 
appears, without any special ceremony of purifica- 
tion. When among the Uaupes of Brazil birth 
takes place in the hut, everything, as we have 
already seen, is taken out of the house until the 
next day. The mother then washes herself and 
her child in the river, and returns to her hut, 
where she remains without doing any work for four 
or five days (Wallace, Tran, Amazon, 1853, p. 345). 
She is perhaps not yet completely pure, but the 


traveller’s account does not enable us to say 
whether any further ceremony is performed. In 
the west of India the hut in which a Koragar 
mother is delivered is deserted by the other 
inmates for five days. On the sixth day the 
mother and child are restored to purity by a tepid 
bath, and the child is named. Rice and vegetables 
are presented to the mother ; several coco-nuts are 
split, and given, one half to her, the other half to 
her husband {JAI iv. 375). When the mother is 
returning to ordinary life, in some of the tribes of 
New South Wales part of her hair is burnt off: 
this is doubtless a ceremony of purification ( JAI ii* 
268). The Maori have two alternative ceremonies 
to deliver the mother and child from tapu and 
make them noa (common). The one consists in 
the cooking on new fire (made by friction) of fern- 
root, which is waved over the child and brought 
into contact with it, and then offered to the atua 
(gods or ancestral spirits). In the other, mother 
and child are sprinkled with water by means of a 
branch, food is offered to the atua , and the branch 
is planted in the ground ; if it grows, the child will 
become a warrior ( JAI xix. 98). 

Much more complex rites, elsewhere repeated, 
are required to restore the new mother to purity. 
The Hopi mother must not see the sun or put 
on her moccasins until the fifth day. She then 
bathes her head and her baby’s with amole, and 
is at liberty to go out of doors and to resume 
the charge of household affairs. She is not, how- 
ever, fully cleansed. She cannot yet eat meat or 
salt, and may drink only warm water or juniper- 
tea. The bathing must be repeated on the tenth 
and fifteenth days. On the twentieth day a much 
more elaborate rite takes place, including a vapour- 
bath administered to the mother, usually by her 
husband’s mother or sister. The house is thor- 
oughly cleansed. The child is formally bathed 
and rubbed with corn-meal, named, and presented 
by the mother to the sun at the moment it rises 
above the horizon. In the house a feast is pre- 
pared, and presents are made to the guests in 
return for those which the mother has received 
from them during her confinement {Journ. Am, 
Ethn . and Arch, 2 . 165). Here it will be observed 
that the unbroken series of ceremonies culminating 
on the twentieth day effects the restoration of the 
mother to purity, and at the same time the puri- 
fication and naming of the child. Mother and 
child are thus admitted together into the com- 
munity. In some cases, as we have already 
observed (§ I {d)), father, mother, and child are 
simultaneously thus purified and admitted. 

But while it may be possible in many stages of 
society for a mother to remain for a length of time 
under the ban, this would be very inconvenient, 
not to say impossible, for the father, upon whom 
lies the duty of providing for the wants of his 
family. As a rule, therefore, his tabu is light and 
easily got rid of, while that of the mother may 
extend over a lengthened period and be only 
progressively removed. Suckling often goes on 
for a lengthened period — two, three, or even four 
years. Among many peoples the mother is in 
some degree unclean until the child is weaned: 
she may not eat certain food or have matrimonial 
relations with her husband. This rule is general, 
for example, among the Bantu and negro tribes of 
Africa, and is the excuse given for the polygyny 
so largely practised by those peoples. The same 
rule applies to the Sakalava of Madagascar ; but 
it is said that, although the Southern Sakalava 
woman is tabu at this time to her husband, she may 
admit to her bed any other man, subject to a 
fine payable to the husband if he discover the 
infidelity (van Gennep, Tabou et ToUmisme, 1904, 
p. 168). 
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The tabu on the mother is practised also in 
Europe. The rule is very general that she must 
not go outside her home until she goes to be 
churched. Before that ceremony she is distinctly 
regarded as impure. Special precautions must be 
taken to drive away the powers of evil. She must 
eat apart ; she must not work ; she must not enter 
another house lest she bring ill-luck. When she 
goes to be churched (usually on the fortieth day), 
she steps over a hatchet or a knife fixed in the 
threshold of the house; a flaming brand or a 
packet of salt is thrown after her. On her return 
a feast is provided to celebrate her re-entry into 
ordinary life. In Karpathos the mother takes her 
child and a jug^ of water to church. The water is 
blessed after the churching ceremony. She then 
visits her neighbours, sprinkling water from the 
jug at each house, ‘ that your jugs may not break.’ 
As she crosses the threshold she puts the handle 
of the door-key into her mouth, ‘to make the 
plates as strong as the iron of the key’ (Bent, 
toe. cit . p. 205). Newly fortified and cleansed by the 
rites she has undergone, she is no longer tabu , a 
centre of infection, but, with her child in her arms, 
a fountain of beneficent and in particular of pro- 
lific influence ; and the interpretations of her pro- 
ceedings just quoted must not be taken literally. 

The foregoing general account of the rites and 
superstitions connected with birth is, of course, 
the merest sketch. But it is believed that it will 
suffice to give a notion of the meaning of, at all 
events, the most important and wide-spread cus- 
toms, and of the ideas attached to them. See also 
Baptism, Changelings, Charms and Amulets, 
Divination, Evil Eye, Family, Infanticide, 
Names, Purification, Tabu, Twins. 

Literature. — The best general accounts of birth customs and 
superstitions are to be found in Das Kind in Branch und Sitte 
der Volker , by H. Ploss, 2nd ed., 2 vois., Leipzig, 1884, and Das 
Weib in der Natur- und Volkerkunde, by the same author, 3rd 
ed., edited by Max Bartels, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1891, and subsequent 
editions. For the customs and superstitions of particular 
peoples, reference may be made to the various works cited above, 
and to others too numerous to mention here. In this, as in other 
departments of anthropology, there is now a large accumula- 
tion of materials in monographs, works of scientific explorers 
and missionaries, the journals of anthropological (including 
folklore) and geographical societies, and the publications of 
American and European museums and universities, and of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

BIRTH (Assyro-Babylonian). — "With the As- 
syro - Babylonians, as with other nationalities, 
especially the Semites, the birth of a child was 
an event of importance, and all the more so if 
the newborn happened to be a male. It is true 
that records of births are rare, but the atten- 
tion paid to such events may be judged from the 
reference to the ‘geometrical number’ in Plato’s 
Republic, viii. 546 B-D.* Even the ideal city, 
it is there stated, will come to decay, the cause 
thereof not being in the city itself, but from 
without. This degeneration was brought about 
by wrong or inopportune marriages and births. 
Plato then constructs a ‘geometrical number’ 
out of the elements which express the shortest 

eriod of gestation in man (216 days), the num- 

er in question being 12,960,000, which he calls 
‘ the lord of better and worse births.’ The con- 
nexion of 216 with 12,960,000 is rather compli- 
cated, but the former may be obtained by cubing 
3, 4, and 5, and adding together the results. 
These numbers are also the elements of the 
Bab. sexagesimal unit (60), which, multiplied 
three times by itself, produces the ‘geometrical 
number’ referred to. As that high number, and 
numerous others connected with it, are found in 
the Assyr.-Bab. mathematical texts, there would 

* See Hilprecht’s excellent exposition of the connexion of 
Plato’s and Pythagoras’ numbers in The Babylonian Expedition 
Of the University of Pennsylvania, 1893 ft., vol. xx. pL 1, p. 29 ft. 


seem to be no doubt that both that and the idea 
connected with it originated with the older of 
the nations which have handed down to us the 
tablets. It is natural that parents should desire 
to have fine and healthy offspring, but, in addition 
to this, the Assyro-Babylonians seem to _ have 
sought the improvement of the race by trying to 
arrange that births should take place at the proper 
time — with them, the periods when the moon had 
reached certain positions, either in its phases or 
in its course, probably the former. The numbers 
expressing these positions are contained in the 
British Museum fragment 80-7-19, 273, and are 
all fractions of the ‘geometrical number.’ They 
show the progress of the phases of the moon, cul- 
minating on the 15th (the moon’s ‘Sabbath’*), 
and decreasing afterwards. t 

Naturally, there is at present much doubt as 
to how these numbers were used in deciding the 
times for propitious births, but certain celestial 
forecasts referring to the moon will give an idea 
of the method employed. Thns, if on the 16th 
of the month Tammuz an eclipse of the moon, 
or on the 16th of Chislev an eclipse of the sun, 
take place, pregnant women, it is said, will not 
have their offspring prosper (a variant has ‘ their 
offspring will fall 5 ).J This is the day after the 
moon was regarded as reaching its maximum 
fullness ; and as that date would be an unexpected 
time for an eclipse, it seems to have been regarded 
as an evil omen. Independently, however, of the 
lunar numbers and dates influencing births, the 
moon was supposed to affect the offspring in other 
ways ; for, when a halo surrounded onr satellite, 
women, it was believed, would bring forth male 
children. Also, if the star Lugala or Sarru, ‘the 
king’ ( Regulus , Merodach), stood in its place, 
women would likewise bring forth male offspring. § 

Notwithstanding the moon’s importance in its 
influence over births, it seems to have been less 
regarded than Istar or Venus, and that goddess 
less than Zer-panitum, the spouse of Merodach, 
as is indicated by the name Em 7 a, ‘conception,’ 
or the like, which she bore. It is on this account 
that, in the bi-lingual legend of the Creation, she 
appears under the name of Aruru , as the one 
who formed, with Merodach, the creator of all 
things, the seed of mankind. || Among the names 
of Istar-Zer-panttum bearing on this subject were 
Ama-du-bat=ummu pitdt burki, ‘ the mother who 
openeth the loins ’ ; Nagar-Saga , ‘ the framer of the 
fetus ’ ; Sasuru, ‘ the goddess of the fetus ’ ; Nin- 
tur , ‘the lady of the womb’; Nin-zizna = bSlit 
binti, ‘ the lady of birth (?) ’ ; Nin-dim, ‘ the lady 
of procreation* ; Ani, Ama, Mama, and Mamijyi 
all, apparently, meaning ‘mother.* It will thus 
be seen that the Assyr.-Bab. name of Zer-panitum 
(for Zer-banltum, ‘ seed-creatress ’), which she bore 
(often transformed by Assyriologists into Sar- 
panitum , ‘the bright one’), is more than justi- 
fied. 

In addition to his spouse, however, Merodach 
himself appears as a deity of generation, or god 
of birth — whether by reflexion, as it were, of his 
spouse Zer-panltum, or because he was regarded 
as ‘ begetter of the gods,’ is uncertain ; though the 
theory of reflected power is possibly the right one, 
since Merodach was the creator of the gods only 
because identified with them— an identification 
due to the theory by which, after the rise of 
Babylon (the city of which he was patron), the 

* See PSBA, 1904, p. 65. 

f See JRAS y April 1909, p. 637, footnote. 

t See WAX ill. 60. 28 (a) ; and for the same day of the 6th 
month, 114 (5). The same omen is given for the 20fch of Tiahri 
in 67 (a). 

§ Pinches, Texts, pi. 2, E 178, lines 6-6. 

U JRASy 1891, p. 396, line 21. See also pp. 897, 899, 400 406. 

% PSBAy vol. xxxi., 1909, p. 21 and pL 8; of. Cuneiform 
Texts from Bab. Tablets, xxv. pL 30, K. 2109, lines 9-12. 
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other gods, including the older ones, became merely 
his manifestations. The name which he bore in 
this connexion was Tutu/ which is rendered 
mdllidUani, mdddiS ilani , ‘begetter of the gods, 
renewer of the gods.’t 

Children being naturally desired, it is not to be 
wondered at that a letter should exist congratulat- 
ing a woman that she was likely to become a 
mother. In this text Arad-BM writes to Epirtum, 
whom he calls his sister , t ‘ My heart hath rejoiced 
that thou art enceinte ( libbua Up (?) M tari)f § 
Notwithstanding this natural desire, however, the 
Babylonians believed in the existence of certain 


but also conception and bearing — dban Sri, dban Id 
Sri, ‘stone of conception, stone of non-conception 9 ; 
dban dladi , dban la dladi , ‘ stone of bearing, stone 
of not-bearing 9 ; §ammi Sri , Sammi Id Sri , ‘ plant 
of conception, jplant of non-conception 9 ; Sammi 
dladi , Sammi la dladi , ‘ plant of bearing, plant of 
not-bearing. 9 1| The ‘plant of bearing 9 is referred 
to in the Etana-legend, in which the hero says 
to the sun-god Samas : * Give me then the herb 
of bearing — show me then the herb of bearing ! 
Bring fortn my offspring and shape for me a name. 9 
Whether this implies that a glance at the plant 
was sufficient is uncertain ; in all probability a 
potion was made from the herb which one or 
both of the prospective parents had to drink. The 
sun-god tells Etana how to acquire the plant, and 
he goes and asks the eagle, which is one of the 
personages in the legend. It was probably in 
search of this plant that Etana, on the eagle’s 
back, mounted up to heaven, and apparently 
appealed to the goddess Istar ; but the mutilation 
or the record deprives us of the sequel. IT 
References to birth-rites in the Assyr.-Bab. in- 
scriptions are rare, but there is every probability 
that the present material will be greatly augmented 
by the discovery of further stores of inscribed 
tablets. In the account of the birth and exposure 
of the infant Sargon of Agad6 by his mother, there 
is no reference to any ceremonies or incantations 
which she may have made on his behalf. In all 
probability, however, the mother of a newly-born 
infant was regarded as being incapable of initiat- 
ing any prayers or ceremonies herself, and another 
person, possibly a priest, would seem to have 
been employed to perform the duty. The British 
Museum fragment K 879 has apparently part of 
a prayer, or incantation, recited on behalf of a 
pregnant woman and her prospective offspring : 

‘The woman 

Her binding-, which is before thy divinity, may it be relieved ; 

. safely may she bring forth— 

May she bring forth, and may she live ; may what is there 
prosper. 

Into the presence of thy divinity safely may she go, 

Safefiy may she bring forth, and] may she perform thy 
service/ 

This fragment, which has neither beginning nor 


Atarpi, or, as Jensen* reads the name, Atar-hasis 
(the Chaldsean Noah, if this be correct). Apparently 
the mother-goddess, Mah or Mami (Zer-panttum 
the spouse of Merodaeh), after uttering her incan- 
tation, threw down clay, and detached therefrom 
14 pieces, laying 7 to the right and 7 to the left 
placing a brick or tile between. Then, seemingly* 
she called out, ‘Women, husbands ! 9 There were 
7 and 7 fetus (representatives of future living 
things)— 7 were made male, and 7 female— fate 
formed (each) fetus. ‘ Forms of human beings Mami 
shaped them. 9 In the house of the undelivered 
woman about to bear, a brick was to be placed for 
7 days, for the protectress (?) of the house, Mah, 
the spouse Mami. They (apparently the fetns) 
were to become swarms (?), ana there was to be joy 
in the house of the undelivered woman. When 
the woman about to bear brought forth, the 
mother of the child was expected to withhold (?) 
(her)self. Two mutilated lines follow containing 
the words ziJcaru , ‘male, 9 and elli-. . , probably 
part of Sllitu {4i, 4a), * pure, 9 suggesting that she 
was to keep from men, and purify herself. This 
text being exceedingly difficult, there is much 
therein which is doubtful, but the words which 
are certain make it a valuable contribution to the 
subject of the ritual attending births in Babylonia. 
It is not implied in this inscription that images of 
children were made when the birth of a child was 
expected, but the brick, which is referred to, was 
probably regarded as sufficient. It would seem 
to have typified the building np of the house or 
family. 

Tablets of late date show that the hour of birth 
was carefully noted, and celestial observations were 
made for the purpose of casting the horoscope, if 
the child was a male ; and, probably, other cere- 
monies followed. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from the tablet K 1285, it would seem that, at 
least in the case of the children of people of note, 
certain ceremonies took place in the temple of 
Istar, and also, perhaps, at the fanes of other 
deities : 

‘Young wast thou, A5§ur-bani-&pli, whom I (Nebo) left unto 
the Queen of Nineveh : 

A suckling wast thou, ASSur-bani-ftpli, whom I satisfied on 
the lap of the Queen of Nineveh ; 

The fullness of the teats which are placed in thy mouth, 
twain thou suckest, twain thou pressest to thy face/ 1 

The expression, ‘ Queen of Nineveh, 9 has the 
determinative for divinity before it, showing that 
the personage intended is none other than Istar, 
the patron of that city. The third line of the 
extract has the verbs in the present tense, prob- 
ably to give the phrase greater vividness. 

Naturally certain days of the month, and prob- 


end, is bi-lingual, having been used by the Sumero- 
Akkadians as well as by the Semitic Babylonians. 

A rather remarkable reference to creation and 
birth occurs in the 4th column of the legend of 

♦The word for ‘bring forth/ ‘beget/ in Sumero- Akkadian, 
was utu, of which Tutitin evidently a reduplicate form. 


Be is said to have visited them in prison and comforted them, 
apparently with the promise of ultimate release. 

f Probably a term of affection for a beloved wife, as in Heb. 
(cf. Ca 4® || n?s, ‘bride’), etc. ^ 

§ Campbell Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, 1906, No. 40. 
The text is not certain in some places. 

D Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets , xvi., plates 26 
and 3L See also pi. 30 : Sami smniSti Id dladi , * the plant of a 
woman who is not to bear’ ; and pi. 27 : Sam muS Sa-tur (or, 
ia-sur),* the plant of the serpent of conception/ or ‘ of the fetus/ 
i See Jensen, * Mythen und Epen ' (Assyr. Bibliotheh , vol. vi.) f 
p. 10611. 


JNaturally certain days ot tne mourn, ana proD- 
ably certain months of the year, were regarded 
as especially lucky for births. At the time of 
the dynasty of Babylon (about 2000 years B.C.), 
such names as ‘ the son of the 20th day 1 {Mdr-dmi- 
Ssrd) are met with ; and from a student’s exercise- 
tablet of late date, we learn that the 20th was 
the festival of the sun-god, not because, according 
to the Calendar in the British Museum/ eclipses 
could then take place (the days quoted are the 20th 
of Sivan, the 20th of Tishri, and the 20th of 
Chislev, the common expression, antalu Uu SamaS , 
‘eclipse of the sun, 9 being used), but probably 
because, after the eclipse, the sun was regarded as 
shining victoriously. Ululda {Elulda=Blulceus) } 
‘he of the month Elul, 9 and f&betda, ‘he of the 
month Tebet, 9 are also found ,* but though this, 
to all appearance, records the month of the 

* Jensen, ‘Mythen und Epen/ p. 287 ; notes thereon, pp. 
543-648. 

t S. A. Strong in the Transactions of the 9th Internal 
tional Congress of Orientalists , London, 1893, voL ii. pp. 203, 
205, 206. (His translation differs somewhat from the above, 
but not on essential points.) 

t WAI, vol. v. plates 48 and 49. 
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bearer’s birth, it is doubtful whether any lucky 
omen was attached thereto. 

As may be gathered from the reference to fate 
forming each fetus, the Babylonians seem to hare 
believed that the sexes were foreordained by the 
gods, who were the ‘ makers of fate.’ A disturbing 
element probably existed in the influence of 
Tiamat, the spirit of confusion, and on this account 
they believed also that there was nothing abso- 
lutely constant in nature, and that the species 
could change, so that a woman, or a sheep, might 
bring forth a lion, etc., and infants might have 
parts of the body like those of animals, such as 
the eye of a boar, the ear of a lion, etc. To all 
these departures from the normal, omens were 
attached; and in all probability they were re- 
garded as being sent by the gods for the informa- 
tion or the warning of men. The following will 
give some idea of the nature of these forecasts : 

* If a woman has brought forth, and there is the ear of a lion, 
there will be a powerful king in the land. 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear does not 
exist, the life of the prince will be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear is small, the 
house of the man will be destroyed. 

If a woman has brought forth, and from the first his head is 
filled with grey hairs, the life of the prince will be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth 2 males, there will he hardship 
in the land, etc. 

If a woman has brought forth twins for the second time, 
that country will be destroyed. 

If a cow has brought forth 3, and (they are) 2 male and 1 
female, hardship of a year— the harvest will not prosper.’! 

These omens are exceedingly numerous, and 
often very difficult to translate. 

Literature. —The literature has been given in the foot-notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 


BIRTH (Celtic).— The data concerning the 
birth-rites of the pagan Celts are lamentably 
scanty. Aristotle {Politico,, VII. xv. [xvii.] 2) 
records that ‘many of the barbarians have the 
custom either of plunging their newborn children 
{arrofiti'irTeiv rb yiy vbfxeva.) into a cold river, or of 
putting on them scanty covering, as among the 
Celts.’ The Emperor Julian states ( Orationes , ii.) 
that with the Celts (though with him this may 
mean the Germans) the father placed Ms new- 
born child on a shield, which was put in the Rhine. 
If the child was legitimate, the shield would float, 
but otherwise it would sink, thus affording a test 
of the fidelity of the mother to her husband. The 
only other passage which seems to bear upon the 
birth-rites of the Continental Celts is the curious 
statement of Strabo (p, 165), that among the Celts, 
as among the Thracians and Scythians, ‘the 
women themselves, after giving birth, go on with 
agriculture and also tend their husbands, putting 
them to bed in their own steads,’ This implies the 
couvade (above, p. 635 a ); but this custom is re- 

S orted in Europe only of the Corsicans (Diodorus 
iculus, v. 14) — a fact which would seem to imply 
a confusion on the part of Strabo between the 
Celts and the Iberians, a race entirely different 
ethnologically (cf. Schrader, Beallexikon der indo - 
germ, Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 347 f.; 
Hirt, Indogermanen , Strassburg, 1905-7, p. 717 f.; 
in favour of the Celtic explanation, Julfian, Be- 
cherches sur la religion gauloise , Bordeaux, 1903, 
p. 641). At the same time, it should be noted 
that, whatever its racial origin, the couvade ex- 
isted, at least in clear reminiscence, to a late 
period in Provence, as is shown by the Picard 
romance of Aucassin et Nicolette (probably early 
13th cent.), ch. 39. Another apparent survival of 
ancient custom is recorded from a 14th cent, 
source by Ploss {Das Weib, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70), 
to the effect that no woman was allowed to give 

* lit. * the days of the prince will be old.’ 
t From WAI ii. pi. 65, No. 1, obv. lines 1, 2, 4, rev. line 7 ; 
Boissier, Documents relatifs aux presages, Paris, 1894-99, p. 
116, verso 11, p. 110, 19 ; and B.M. tablet K 78, 11. 2-3. 


birth to a child on certain islands in the mouth of 
the Loire, but when her time approached was sent 
to the mainland or placed in a boat in the river 
until the child was horn. Herein, as Ploss notes, 
we may have a reminiscence of an island, sacred 
to * Dionysus,’ at the mouth of the Loire (described 
by Strabo, p. 198), where only women dwelt, all 
sexual intercourse (which, like birth, would thus 
be ceremonially impure in Celtic religion) being 
held on the mainland (but cf. below, p. 692 f.). 

The pagan Irish material on birth-rites is still 
more meagre. According to Stowe MS, No. 992 
(ed. and tr. Meyer, BCel vi. 173 ff.), Ness, when 
about to become the mother of Concobar, ‘went 
to the meadow that was on the hank of the river 
Concobar, There she sat her down on a flagstone 
( nosfuirim iarumfor in lice cloichthi) that was on 
the brink of the river. So there came the pangs 
of childbirth upon her.’ Too much must not, how- 
ever, be drawn from this, for the Cdir Anmann , 
213 (ed. and tr. Stokes, in Stokes and Windisch, 
Irische Texte , Leipzig, 1880-1905, iii.), states that 
a band of girls ( inghenraidh ) kept watch round a 
prospective mother. After the birth had taken 
place, the mother ‘ waited for a lucky hour for the 
child ’ {ib, 273), i.e. probably for the casting of the 
horoscope, etc. Thus the Druid Cathfaidh ob- 
served omens from the stars, the clouds, and the 
age of the moon immediately after the birth of 
D6irdre (Hyde, in Zeit, f. belt. Philologie , ii. 143). 
In the case of the infant who afterwards became 
the hero Conall Cernach, ‘Druids came to baptize 
the child into heathen baptism, and they sang 
the heathen baptism {chansat an mbaithis ngeint - 
lidhe) over the little child ’ {Cdir Anmann , 251). 

Literature. — Jullian, Recherches sur la religion, gauloise, 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 64 f.; Dottin, Manuel pour servir a l* etude 
de VantiquiU celtique , Paris, 1906, pp. 141, 143 f. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BIRTH (Chinese). — The customs which are 
observed in China, in connexion with child-birth, 
differ widely in the various portions of the 
Empire, and it would be almost as difficult to 
describe them in general terms as to include in 
one article ‘ Birth customs in Europe.’ 

Many of these customs are significant of re- 
ligious preconceptions, though it is not always 
possible to trace the connexion, owing to the 
gradual deflexion from the ancient usage ; and 
modern explanations tend to emphasize the physical 
benefits which are supposed to accrue from these 
observances. 

It should be remembered that the elaborate 
preparations which are made previous to birth 
are intended to secure not only a happy issue to 
the anxious crisis — the safety of the child and 
mother — but their first and primary purpose is 
to prevent the awful contingency of death before 
delivery, which would involve the mother in end- 
less torments in the ‘Lake of Blood,’ which is 
the special department of the under- world reserved 
for such unfortunates. From this point of view, 
therefore, the anxious care which surrounds the 
birth-chamber may be said to be replete with 
religious significance. 

A month previous to the expected date of birth, 
the bride’s mother, or other near relative on that 
side of the house, is expected to arrive with the 
accustomed gifts, and perform the office known 
as ‘undoing the fastening.’ The gifts include 
eatables, various articles of clothing required by 
the expected arrival (in the South, it seems, no 
provision of this kind is made), and tonics for the 
mother with a view to producing a quiet and 
successful parturition. Charms from the neigh- 
bouring temple are sometimes procured to fasten 
on the baby’s body as soon as bom, for the 
event is supposed to be attended by hosts of 
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spirits with malicious designs upon both mother 
and child. 

As soon as the birth-pangs begin to be felt, the 
female members of the family hasten to light 
candles and bum incense before the ancestral 
tablets, in the little shrine over the main partition 
of the entrance hall, and also in front of the 
‘ god of wealth ’ and the ‘kitchen god, 5 offering 
extempore prayers, as no settled form is provided 
for the occasion, and taking vows of future deeds 
of merit in the event of a favourable response— and 
all with a view to securing the assistance of the 
‘birth -speeding goddess/ who is supposed to have 
the ordering of such affairs. The midwife is at 
the same time summoned, together with other 
assistants, whose office it is to ‘ clasp the waist 5 of 
the expectant mother, who is maintained in a 
sitting posture throughout the ordeal, and is 
encouraged to drink a brew of dried ‘longan 5 
fruit and thin gruel to sustain her, together 
with certain medical potions which are held to be 
very efficacious. Rea candles are lighted in the 
chamber, as for a wedding, and all words of ill- 
omen are carefully omitted — the idea being the 
ostentation of a cheerful confidence, and the avoid- 
ance of any suggestion of ill or fear. 

As soon as the child is bom, a messenger is de- 
spatched to the nearest lake or pond to procure a 
small quantity of water, which is then heated for 
the baby's first bath. (The bath is in some places 
postponed till the 3rd day ; in the farther North it 
is generally omitted, and a little oil dabbed on ] 
the body instead. ) The use of such water is said 
to ensure that the child, when he grows up, will 
become an expert fisherman. After the bath the 
child’s body is rubbed dry with alum (in some 
places a raw egg is applied). A pad of fresh cotton- 
wool is placed over the navel, and the umbilical 
cord, which is cut at about a foot’s length from the 
body, is rolled up and tightly bound, the long end 
sloughing away in about a week. The infant’s 
clothes are then put on, in shape like the robes 
of a Buddhist _ bonze , or monk, probably with a 
view to deceiving the malignant spirits. (In the 
South, old garments warm from the wearer’s body 
are put round the child in lieu of baby-clothes.) 
The male and female ‘ guardians of the bed ’ are 
then respectfully ‘ worshipped/ The placenta and 
its attachment are placed m a bottle, hermetically 
sealed, . and put under the bedstead, or some- 
times disposed of for the manufacture of pills. 

No food is given to the infant during the first 
twenty-four hours, but at the end of this period 
three tea-spoonfuls of a liquid compounded of 
materials representing the five flavours — salt, sour, 
bitter, pungent, and sweet — are administered 
before the first drop of milk is allowed. The 
infant is pot supposed to sample its own mother’s 
milk until it has first been supplied from another 
household, where a baby of the opposite sex is 
being reared. A bowlful of this milk is obtained, 
and artificially warmed before being given to the 
child. A second bath is sometimes administered 
on the 3rd day, and a great number of articles 
are presented to neighbours and friends, each 
symbolical of some good wish, and duck-eggs 
dyed red are also sent, with the idea of advertising 
the fact of birth. 

At the end of the first month the elaborate 
ceremonial of head-shaving takes place, and the 
various gods are * invited/ i.e. by offerings of food, 
lighted candles, fireworks, etc. The baby-hair is 
shaved off with the exception of a little spot over 
the fontanel, which is allowed to grow and is called 
the ‘filial lock.’ In the afternoon the ancestors 
are ‘worshipped/ and then follows a feast to 
which the neighbours and others are invited, 
each guest arriving armed with some gift, generally 


some object of superstitious use, such as silver 
necklets or bangles, which are supposed to moor 
the infant in the harbour of life, in view of the 
terrible mortality which prevails amongst yountr 
children in China. The child is sometimes taken 
out for an airing on this day, dressed in all the 
finery which can be imposed upon him, with 
amulets and charms to protect him from evil 
influences— a row of silver-gilt genii upon his 
bonnet, or perhaps a bright mirror to ward off the 
evil eye. In some of the country districts he is 
placed in a boat and subjected to violent rocking, 
to accustom him to the motion, or he is carried 
over a bridge in the hope that he may have a 
‘ rise in life/ and also be able to keep his head 
when high promotion comes. 

On the fortieth day the mother goes to the temple 
to offer incense (in some places, in the case of a 
boy being bom, she goes on the 30th day), and 
to acknowledge the good hand of the gods in her 
safe deliveiy and happy fortune. 

Literature. — Dyer Ball, Things Chinese Lond. 1900* 
Women's Conference in China on Homs Life of Chinese Women. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

BIRTH (Egyptian).— A tale dating from the end 
of the Middle Kingdom relates how the wife of 
the priest of Re in a local temple gave birth to 
three sons destined to be kings of Egypt. Four 
goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, Hdki the frog- 

f oddess, consort of Khnum), and Meskhdni (see 
elow), officiated as midwives, having disguised 
themselves as strolling dancers, while Khnum 
accompanied them as baggage-carrier. They ac- 
cepted a bushel of barley for their services; 
and the mother, we are told, was purified for 
14 days (‘Le roi Khoufoui et les magiciens/ in 
Maspero’s Contes popuL de VEgypte ancienne s , 1882, 

e >. 36-40 ; Petrie, Egyp. Tales , 1895, i. 33 ff.). At 
eir el-Bahari is pictured the divine birth of Queen 
Hatshepsut amidst a crowd of deities of birth, 
food, fortune, etc. (Naville, Deir el Bahari, 1898- 
1901, iii., plates xlvii.-lv.), and at Luxor that of 
Amenhotep III. (Champollion, Monumens, 1825, 
pi. cccxl.-xli. ; Gayet, Temple de Louxor , pi. lxv.). 

The name of Meskhdni, the goddess perhaps of 
female functions, is generally characterized by a 
brick, referring to that which supported the mother, 
or on which the child was laid. In Ex l 16 , where 
late Egyptian customs may be reflected, the 
Hebrew women are represented as delivered on 
‘stones/ i.e. bricks (?) (cf. Spiegelberg, Band - 
glossen z. AT, p. 19) ; and the Coptic Apocalypse 
of Elias (4th cent. A.D., ed. Steindorff) still refers 
to the ‘birth-stool’ as ‘the brick/ A wooden 
couch is also figured early as the ‘determinative* 
of Meskhdni as well as in the birth scenes, and 
probably among the wealthy the brick had only 
ceremonial importance. The word tdbi, ‘brick/ is 
feminine, and the birth-brick, figured with the 
head of a goddess, is present in detailed illustra- 
tions of the Psychostasia ; in the Papyrus of Ani 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) it is accompanied by Shai 
the god of Fate and the goddesses Meskhdni and 
Ermfiti {Bnn% * the Nurse ’) ; in that of Anhai 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) two bricks with female 
heads are named Shai (masc.) and Ermfiti respec- 
tively, In a funerary papyrus at Edinburgh of 
the year 11-10 B.c. the deceased is stated to have 
completed the years which Thoth wrote upon 
his birth-brick (Brugsch, Rhind’s Zwei bilingue 
Papyri, 1865); and in the Westcar Papyrus, quoted 
above, it is Meskhdni who approaches each child 
laid on its brick-cradle and pronounces its destiny. 

In stories dating from the New Kingdom, the 
Hathors, seven in number in one text, pronounce 
the destiny ; these may include the birth-goddesses 
already mentioned (Maspero, lx. p. 51). Horo- 
scopes have not been traced with certainty in 
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Egypt before the Roman age ; but some traditions 
assigned to Egypt the invention of the art, and 
there are star-tables in two of the royal tombs of 
the New Kingdom at Thebes which may have been 
horoscopes (Petrie, History , vol. iii.). The day of 
birth was a day of rejoicing, but nothing is known 
of ceremonies for it. Circumcision of the child 
was not performed before puberty. A collection 
of gynaecological prescriptions for medical, not 
surgical, treatment dates from the Xllth Dyn. 
(Griffith, Kahun Papyri) ; and receipts for ascer- 
taining conception and determining the sex or the 
vitality of the infant to be born are found in the 
Ebers Papyrus, in a Berlin text published by 
Brugsch, and in the London and Leyden Magical 
Papyrus of the 3rd cent. A.D. (Griffith and Thomp- 
son). Erman has published a collection of spells 
for the nursery ( Zauberspruche fur Mutter und 
Kind , Berlin, 1901). The word misi, ‘to bear/ is 

written ^ , properly three jackals’ tails or skins 
made into a fly-flap, the name of which had this 
sound ; but possibly it was a birth amulet, for in 
modern Nubia dead jackals laid above the door 
of the house are considered to protect women from 
miscarriage, etc. (Blackman, in Man , 1909, p. 10). 

Literature. — See the references throughout the article. 

E. Ll. Griffith. 

BIRTH (Finns and Lapps). — The only im- 
portant rites connected with birth among the 
Finns and Lapps are those purificatory ceremonies 
which belong to what may be called a form of 
baptism (see also Baptism, p. 372 a ). The existence 
of a non-ecclesiastical form of infant baptism 
among the Lapps is witnessed to by Norwegian 
missionaries of the 18th century. The fullest 
description of this ceremony is found in E. J. 
J essen’s * Afhandling om de norske Finners og 
Lappers Hedenske Religion/' pp. 33-42 (printed 
as an Appendix to Knud Leem’s Beskrivelse over 
Finmarkens Lapper , 1767 ; cf. also ib. pp. 495- 
497). After the child was brought home from the 
official baptism in church, where it had received 
a Norwegian name, it could not be washed or 
brought into contact in any way with water until 
it was baptized anew with a Lapp name {same- 
nabma ). The pregnant mother, who had placed 
herself under the protection of the sarakka ( ‘ creator 
woman’), had had the name revealed to her by a 
deceased person in a dream, or she had been in- 
formed, by means of the magic drum, which of the 
deceased meant to come to life again in the child. 
The baptism was not administered by the magician 
but by a woman, usually the mother herself. The 
so-caued risem-edne (‘twig-mother’), who must not 
have acted as Christian godmother {Christ -edne), 
presented the child with a ring or plate of brass 
{nabma-skiello), which was thrown into the bap- 
tismal water. After the ceremony this piece of 
brass was placed upon the child to be worn as a 
talisman — in the case of a son, under the arm ; in 
the case of a daughter, upon the breast. Before 
the baptism both the child and the water were 
dedicated to the sarakka . Baptism with the Lapp 
name was regarded as one of the two sacraments 
of the sarakka . 

This baptism, which was resorted to in order to 
Becure happiness and good health for the child, 
often proved insufficient. If the child fell sick or 
cried a great deal, it was once more re-baptized 
and received a new name, the so-called uade - or 
adde-nabma , or saivo-nabma (‘ under- world name ’). 
This fresh bestowal of baptismal names might be 
repeated again and again in case of sickness, even 
in later years. It, too, was administered by a 
woman, the laugo-edne (‘wash-mother’), with 
almost the same ceremonies as the other. 

Warm water was poured into a trough, and two 


birch twigs— one in its natural condition, the other 
bent into a ring — were laid in it. At the same 
time the child was thus addressed : * Thou shalt be 
as fertile, sound, and strong as the birch from which 
this twig was taken.’ Then the copper (or silver) 
talisman was cast into the water, with the words : 
* I cast the nabma-skiello into the water, to wash 
thee ; be as melodious and fair as this brass (or 
silver).’ Then came the formula : ‘ I baptize thee 
with a new name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
from this water, of which we make thee a partaker, 
than from the water wherewith the priest baptized 
thee. I call thee up by baptism, deceased N.N. 
Thou shalt now rise again to life and health, and 
j receive new limbs. _ Thou, child, shalt have the 

in this world. 9 As^s^e uttered these words, the 
baptizer poured water three times on the head of 
the child, and then washed its whole body. Finally 
she said : * Now art thou baptized adde-nabma , 
with the name of the deceased, and I will see that 
with this name thou wilt enjoy good health.’ 

In the so-called Naro MS or J. Randulf, published 
by J. Qvigstad {Bet Kgl. norske Viaenskabers 
Selskabs Skrifter , 1903, No. 1, pp. 53-55), there is 
mention only of a species of Lapp baptism which 
was administered immediately after the church 
baptism, or at latest within half a year, in cases 
where the child fell sick. In this baptism the 
child received a new name, ude-nemo. The 
ceremony was performed on a Thursday, in the name 
of the three chief Lapp gods, borrowed from the 
Scandinavians, namely, Hora-Galles (Thor), Waral - 
den-Olmay (Freyr), and Bieka-Gdlles (Njordr). 
There was a thrice repeated pouring of water on 
the child. According to a supplementary note by 
J. Kildal, the child was baptized in the name of 
the Maylmen Radien (‘ worla-ruler ’). It is stated 
by S. Kildal {Bet skandinaviske Litteraturselskdbs 
Skrifter , vi. 458 f. ) that the name selected was that 
of the father or grandfather. 

Outside the sphere of Norwegian Lapps, our only 
information concerns a formerly Lapp district in 
N. Finland, and is to the effect that among the 
Finn new settlers on the rivers Kemi and Ji, about 
the year 1750, a re-baptism with a new name {uusi 
nimi-kaste ) was not unknown. As late as the year 
1803, a peasant, Erik Lampela of Tervola, who had 
long been an invalid, is said to have caused himself 
to be re-baptized at Izak, and to have recovered 
(J, Fellman, Anteckningar under min vistelse i 
Lappmarken, ii. 51-52). 

That Lapp infant baptism is an imitation of the 
Christian ordinance is sufficiently proved by the 
existence among the Norwegian Lapps of a second 
sacrament of the sarakka , which is an imitation of 
the Eucharist. A similar ‘nature- woman,’ ‘creat- 
rix,’ in magic songs of the Finns is a metamor- 
phosed form of the Virgin Mary; and in like 
manner the Radien (father, wife, child) on the 
magic drums of the Lapps stand for the Trinity 
in its popnlar-Catholic form. Another Christian 
feature of the ceremony is the thrice repeated 
ouring of water. The nse of a talisman of brass 
oes not point to an original stage of Lapp civiliza- 
tion ; it is a case of borrowing from the neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians — a conclusion that is confirmed 
by the mention of the three principal Scandinavian 
deities. The latter still survived in the popular 
faith of the Lapps, and their presence is in no way 
inconsistent with a borrowing of infant baptism 
during the Catholic period of Scandinavia. It is 
possible, however, that Lapp infant baptism had al- 
ready been introduced by half -pagan Scandinavians. 

The baptism in question must he distinguished 
from the bestowal upon the child of the name of 
an ancestor who was supposed to come to life again 
in the child’s person. The determination of the 
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name by a revelation in a dream or by the oracle 
of the magical drum is no doubt a primitive Lapp 
custom. As late as 1534 the Finns under the 
dominion of Novgorod (the Chudes) had oracle- 
men whom they summonedto give a newborn child 
its name — a ceremony which thej performed 4 in 
fcheir own peculiar way.’ The magician of the Finn- 
Ugrian Mountain Cheremisses adopts the following 
method in bestowing the name. Taking the child 
in his arms, as it is on the point of screaming, he 
begins a list of names, swaying the child to ana fro 
as he speaks ; and that name which he happens to 
be uttering when the crying ceases is the one 
selected. The magician of the adjacent Chu- 
vasses — a Finn-Turkish hybrid race — is called to 
the child, and is received with tokens of the greatest 
respect by the domestics and the assembled guests, 
who with one voice express the desire that he will 
give the child a name of good omen. He takes a 
howl of water in his hand, mutters certain words 
over it, and gives both the mother and the child to 
drink. Then he works himself into an ecstasy, 
and at last bestows upon the child a name which 
he professes to have received by Divine revelation 
(see Julius Krohn, Suomen suvun palcanallinen 
jumalanpalvelus, pp. 104, 109). 

Litiraturk.— S ee the references throughout the article. 

K a able Krohn. 

BIRTH (Greek and Roman). — x. Greek.™ 
Amongst the goddesses to whom the Greek matron 
prayea in her throes, Eileithyia, Hera, and Artemis 
are the foremost (Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythol. i. 
611 ff.). After these come a number of others, e.g. 
the Hekate-like Eilioneia of Argos, to whom a dog 
was sacrificed to ensure an easy delivery (Plut. 
Qu. Rom. 52); Genetyllis, who received a like 
sacrifice (Hesych. s.v. ; cf. Roscher, ii. 1270 ; Rohde, 
Psyche , ii. 3 , 1898, p. 81, 1) ; the Nvmphs (Eur. EL 
625 f., cf. F. G. Ballentine, Harvard Stud. xv. [1904] 

L 74ff.). Superstitious ceremonies, originating 
m the idea of binding and unbinding, whose pur- 
pose was to ease the birth, and whose age and origin 
cannot he fixed, are mentioned by Pliny {HN xxviii. 
33, 34, 42 ; cf. 59 ; see also Phiiologus, lvii. [1898] 
p. 131). When the birth had ended happily, the 
women brought their clothes to Artemis as an 
offering (Anth. Pal . vi. 271 ; schol. ad Call . Hymn. 
i. 77) ; Artemis Brauronia also received the clothes 
of women who had died in childbed (Eur. Iph. 
Tour . 1465 ff.). When a child was born in Attica, 
if it was a boy, an olive- wreath was hung on the 
outer door; ir a girl, a woollen fillet was used, 
‘because of the spinning of wool ’ (Hesych. s.v. 
trrtyavov tK<ptpeiv). This rationalistic explanation 
must, of course, be discarded; the underlying 
artificial differentiation is to he regarded as com- 
paratively late, if, indeed, Hesychius’ words corre- 
spond to facts. At any rate, a wreath with a 
woollen fillet attached must be considered as the 
primary form. The fillet enhances the effect of 
the wreath. The purpose of the wreath, which 
still hangs on the door at the amphidromia (see 
below ; cf. Eghippos in Athen. p. 370 C), is not, as 
Rohde (op. cit . 72, 1) and Samter ( Familienfeste 
der Gr. und Rom . 87) suppose, to lustrate the 
house, i.e. to cleanse it from impurity ; it is apotro- 
paeic ; the luck which it brings drives away ill luck. 
The woman who is lying-m and the newborn 
babe require such protection, for they are weak. 
The numerous amulets, with which it is the custom 
everywhere to deck small children, have the same 
purpose. And an olive-wreath is expressly men- 
tioned as one of the protectives given to Ion by 
his mother when she exposed him (Eur. Ion, 1433, 
Kirchhoff). According to the belief of the Cora 
Indians, ‘ the dead would come and harm the (new- 
born) babe if (the father) did not fix branches of 
the zapote-tree into the door (Preuss, ARW ix. I 


[1908] p. 466). Photius lays stress upon the 
apotropseic character of a similar rite (Lex. s.v. 
p&fLvos), when he relates that, while a child was 
being bom, the house was painted with pitch from 
thom-bushes, in order to drive away the evil 
spirits.* A custom in modem Greece may serve 
as an analogy : newborn children are rubbed with 
sacred oil in order to protect them (Wachsmuth 
D . alte Griechenland im Neuen , 79). 

On the fifth day after the birth, the so-called 
amphidromia were celebrated (Plat. Thecet. 160 E 
+ schol. ; Harpocr.,Suid., Hesych. s.v. ; Parcemiogr. 
ii. 278). Some one, probably the father (the false 
reading rptyovcrcu in schol. Plat. l.c. is explained 
by the preceding words ; cf. Preuner, Hestia- Vesta, 
54 n,), ran round the hearth with the child in his 
arms. Friends and relatives came, bringing pre- 
sents, especially polypi and cuttle-fish. The women 
who had assisted at the birth and had thereby 
become unclean (cf. Stengel, Kultusalt . a 148) 
cleansed their hands on this day. Banquets were 
held (Ephippos in Athen. 370 D ; Eubulos, ib. 65 C) ; 
a special kind of bread^ was baked, if we can trust 
the incoherent record in the Etym. Mag. s.v. ; a 
sacrifice was probably among the celebrations 
(Plaut. True. 423 f.). Perhaps the father decided 
on this day whether he wished to keep the child 
or to expose it (Plat. Thecet . l.c.). Hesychius 
records an important trait (s.t?. dpopudjupiov Ijfwp) \ 
according to him the rite of running round the 
hearth was performed naked. This, too, is a case 
of ritual nakedness (cf. e.g. Deubner, de Incub . 
24; Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apulejus/ Religions - 
gesch. Vers, und Vorarb. iv. 246, 1). 

Opinions regarding the meaning of running 
round the hearth are most divergent. The idea 
of the cleansing influence of the fire must probably 
be eliminated (Rohde, 72, 1); the interpretation 
as an ordeal (quoting Plato, l.c., whose simile can, 
however, not he urged, in view of the decisive 
data of antiquarian literature), according to which 
the child originally lay in the fire during the 
amphidromia, is improbable (Gruppe, Berl. philol. 
Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1138).+ According to some 
others, Samter has given the correct explanation 
(Familienfeste, 61), that we find here an initiative 
rite, which places the child under the protection of 
the domestic hearth. But this gives no reason for 
the running. Yet with this rite we seem to reach 
the lowest stratum of the rites celebrated on this 
day. By a comparison with folklore parallels, S. 
Reinach ( Cult&s, mytheset religions 1 , 1908, i. 137 ff.) 
has rendered it very probable that this running 
round is to ensure fleet-footedness for the child. 

In Esthonia the father of the child runs round the church, 
while the child is being baptized inside, so that it may 
learn to run quickly. With this compare the custom noted by 
Wuttke (D. deutsche Volksabergl* 1900, p. 390), in accordance 
with which, when returning from the christening, the young 
godfather takes the child when they arrive at the front door, 
and quickly runs with it into the room to its mother. This is 
supposed to ensure that the child will become swift (Branden- 
burg), or will learn walking early (East-Prussia). In Melanesia, 
magic formulae promote the child’s walking and talking (. ARW 
x. [1907] p. 306). The ancient Mexican festival of ear-piercing 

f ives an interesting analogy. During this festival the children 
orn within the last three years are led round a fire, and also 
lifted up high, so that they may grow tall. The feast is 
celebrated with a sacrifice, a banquet and dance (Stoll, w- 
schiechtsleben in d. Volkerjospchologie, 118). 

Reinach’s explanation is very suitable to a people 
which gave its favourite hero the epithet jod&Kvis 
( * swift-footed ’). The derisive answer of Yiirtheim 
(Mnemos. xxxiv. [1906] p. 73 ff. ) is not to the point. 
Scenes illustrating the amphidromia do not exist 
in Greek art. 

On the tenth day after its birth the child re- 
ceived its name. This day, too, was a festive one, 
celebrated with sacrifices and banquets for friends 

* A very artificial explanation is given by Rohde, l.c., because 
he understands it to be a lustrative rite, 
t Cf. Glotz, L’ordalie, 1904, p. 105. 
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(Eur. El. 1126, fr. 2 Nauck 2 ; Aristoph. Birds , 
494 and 922 f. + scholl. ; Isaeus, iii. 30. 70 ; Demosth. 
xxxix. 20, 22 [according to whom this festival 
signified the official recognition of the child], 24, 
xl. 28, Iviii. 40; Harpokr. s.v. tp 8oy.evop.hov and 
4rfaK&£ovras ; Hesych. s.v. Seic&njv dtoyev ; Suidas, 
s.v. d/j.<pi8p6fua, SeK&rrjv £<rna<rcu and demrefeLV ; 
Bekker, Anted. Gr . i. 237, 26). A cake called 
xapl<rto$ was baked, and was given, among other 
things, as a prize for a women’s dance that was 
performed on this day (Eubolos in Athen. 668 D). 
Besides the tenth day the seventh was used for 
giving the name ([Aristot.] Mist. An. vii. 12; 
Harpokr. s.v. ifiSojaevofiivov ; Hesych. s.v. 2(3 8oyai, 
cf. the kfidbuT} as a children’s festival in Lucian, 
Pseudolog. 16). The day fixed for this festival has 
varied in different epochs and districts, whereas 
the amphidromia were more important as being 
a specifically religious custom, and therefore 
held to their fixed day. For, whenever these are 
said to have been celebrated on the 7th (Hesych. 
s.v. 8pofu&pL<f>Lov ^/xap) or 10th (schol. Aristoph. 
Lysistr . 757) day, or are brought into connexion 
with the name-giving (schol. Aristoph. l.c. ; schol. 
Plat. Thecet . 160 E ; Hesych. s.v. dfupLSpdjaia), this 
is doubtless due to a blunder (cf. also Gruppe, 
Perl, philol. Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1137). The 
schol. to Aristoph. l.c. even commits the error of 
supposing a running round the child. (Similar 
mistakes occur elsewhere in our records ; cf. e.g. 
the form rp^xovaai above, schol. Plat, l.c.) It is 
not warrantable to infer a coincidence of amphi- 
dromia and dacdri) from Eur. El. 654 and 1126 
(Preuner, Hestia-Vesta , 54, 1), for 1. 654 cannot be 
forced into closer concord with 1. 1126. The un- 
certain notice about a sacrificial feast shortly 
after birth (Bekker, Anted. Gr. i. 207, 13) probably 
refers to the SeKdrij. 

Besides the presents brought at the . amphi- 
dromia, there were also so-called dirr^pia, gifts pre- 
sented to the child by those to whom it was shown 
for the first time (cf. Spanheim and Schneider, 
ad Call. Hymn. iii. 74). Slaves also gave the 
newborn babe a present (Terence, Phorm. 47). 
Censorinus ( de Die Mat. 11, 7) mentions the cele- 
bration of the 40th day after the birth as a Greek 
custom. Even in our time the 40th day is still 
celebrated (cf. Wachsmuth, op. cit. 73 f.). But 
this would seem traceable to Jewish influence 
(Wachsmuth, op. cit. 74, 7). The rocking of the 
child in the \Ikvov , which is explained as symbolical 
by Mannhardt {Mythol. Forsch., 1884, p. 369 f.) and 
Dieterich ( Mutter Erde , 101 ff.), must be eliminated 
from the birth-rites. Not only is the sense of the 
action not clearly thought out, but for such an 
explanation the rocking must form part of some 
rite , which it does not. On the other hand, the 
fact that the babe was put into the \Ikvov is easily 
explained, for it was the natural object to use as a 
small child’s cot in a primitive household. 

2. Roman. — Roman women made offerings to the 
Nymph Egeria (cf. the Greek custom) during 

f regnancy (Festus, p. 77, 10), to ensure an easy 
irth. While the cnild was being born, Lucina 
and Diana (Tertull. de An. 39 ; August. Civ. Dei , 
iv. 11) or Numeria (Yarro, ap. Non. 352, 34) were 
called upon. A candle was lit (Tertull. ad Nat. 
ii. 11), as also in Greece in our day a candle burn- 
ing in the lying-in room has the power of repelling 
evil (Wachsmuth, op. cit . 79; cf. M. Yassitz, 
‘Die Fackel in Kultus und Kunst der Griechen,’ 
Munchener Diss., Belgrad, 1900, p. 75 f.). The 
bands with which the women were bandaged were 
made near the image of some god, therefore prob- 
ably in a sanctuary (Tertull. de An. 39). 

When the woman had brought forth a child, 
three men had to stand round ( circumire ) the 
threshold, beat it with a hatchet, then with the 


pestle of a mortar, and then sweep it (August. 
Civ. Dei , vi. 9). This is a cleansing ceremony, 
which originally was intended to beat the im- 
purity caused by the birth (here felt as a concrete 
matter) out of the threshold, and to sweep it away. 
At a later period the ceremony was explained 
(Aug. l.c.) as a protection against Silvanus, 
who, as a goblin or nightmare, might trouble the 
woman in childbed. In addition, there were three 
special deities who were regarded as protectors of 
mother and newborn babe : Intercidona (from inter - 
cidere), Pilumnus (from pilum ), Deverra (from 
deverrere) (ib.)— an excellent example of the way 
in which gods grow out of rites. Pilumnus 
(together with Pieumnus) even receives a sacrificial 
meal ( lectus ) in the house, in order to protect the 
woman in childbed (Yarro, ap. Serv. Verg. Aen. x. 
76, and ap. Non. 528, 15 ; cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Romer , 357, 1). In the same way Juno 
was given a lectus , and Hercules a mensa , after 
the birth of a boy (Serv. Vera. Eel. iv. 62) ; for a 
whole week a table was spread for Juno, according 
to Tertull. {de An. 39). On the last day of the week 
the Fata Scribunda were invoked (cf. Wissowa, 
op. cit. 214). It is Dieterich’s merit to have 
drawn our attention to the custom described by 
Augustine {Civ. Dei , iv. 11), according to which the 
newborn babe was placed upon the ground and 
then picked up again {Mutter Erde, 6 ff.)— a custom 
which may he identical with the tollere or suscipere 
by the father (Samter, op. cit . 62, 3. 4). Only, the 
signification of this wide-spread custom cannot be 
that the child is placed under the protection of the 
earth as a goddess, but that the strength of the 
earth is to penetrate into the child ana make it 
strong {e.g. Marcell. Empir. 32, 20). A rite which 
bears some affinity to this consists in placing 
the child erect on the ground, thereby ensuring 
its upright growth (Yarro, ap. Non. 528, 12; 
Tertull. de An. 39, cf. ad Nat. ii. 11 ; Varro, ap. 
Non. 532, 18; August. Civ. Dei , iv. 21). As in 
Greece, so also in Rome, wreaths were hung out- 
side the door (Juvenal, ix. 85). 

When the first week was over, the child was 
given its name on the dies lustricus : boys on the 
9th, girls on the 8th day (Festus, p. 120, 19 ; Plut. 
Qu. Rom. 102 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 16, 36 ; see, further, 
Marquardt-Mau, Privatleben d. Romer , 1879, p. 83, 
6). We have no information as to the lustrative 
ceremonies indicated in the name of the day. A 
sacrificial offering is recorded by Tertull. {de Idol. 
16), who also uses the appellation ‘Nominalia’ for 
this day {l.c.). The difference in the treatment of 
boys and of girls is perhaps originally due to the 
difference of length of the ancient week, which 
varied between seven and eight days (Mommsen, 
Rom. Chronology 229). 

Literature. — Chr. Petersen, ‘ffber die Geburtstagsfeier 
bei den Griechen,’ Jahrb. f. klass. Philol ., Suppl. B. ii. [1866] 
285 ff.; Preuner, Hestia-Vesta (1864), 62 ff. ; Becker-Goll, 
Charikles( 1877-78), ii. 20 ff. ; Hermann-Bliimner, Privatalter- 
tiimer (1882), 278 ff. ; Ussing, Erziehung und Unterricht bei d. 
Griech. und Bom . (1885), 26 ff. ; Iwan Miiller, Privatalter - 
turner 2 (1893), 160 ff. ; Samter, Familienfeste d. Griech. und 
R6m. (1901) 59 ff.; Schomann-Lipsius, Altertumer, ii. (1902) 
690 f. ; Daremberg-Saglio, Piet . des antiquitds, i. 238 f. ; 
Pauly- Wissowa, i. 1901 f. ; W. R. Paton, in OR xvi. 290 ; 
Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung , iii. 2 (1885) 11 ff. ; cf. Riess 
in Pauly- Wissowa, i. 91 f. L. DeIXBNER. 

BIRTH (Hindu, literary). — Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three most important events of 
the natural life ; and popular belief has surrounded 
them with a number of ceremonies, which are 
designed to secure the accomplishment of good 
wishes and to avert evil influences. The great 
advantage which students of Indian philology 
possess, as compared with those of other philologies, 
consists in the abundance of the materials at their 
disposal affording precise and detailed information 
on all the different branches of Indian culture. 
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The acts which accompany the events of the 
domestic life are described especially in the Gfhya- 
nttras , partly in the Law-Books, or, as circum- 
stances require, in medical works. These books 
possess all the greater interest for the history of 
civilization, in that the ceremonies which they 
describe go back in large part to a pre-historie 
epoch, and are related to customs which are found 
in a most primitive stage of human development, 
and, on the other hand, have been partially pre- 
served in India down to the present day. Into all 
the details of these texts it is impossible to enter. 
The facts which seem to be most noteworthy may 
here be summarized. 

The garbhadhancc, ‘the second marriage/ the 
ceremony of consummation, which corresponds to 
the putny a vidhi of the medical texts (Jolly, op. cit. 
inf. p. 50), marks in all cases the initial step. 
Although not usually referred to in the Gfhya- 
sutras, it is known to the Law-Books, and may be 
regarded as a universal practice. The appropriate 
time is rtu> the days or rather the nights (for the 
daytime is excluded) from the beginning of men- 
struation until the 16th day, with the exception of 
the first four, the 11th and 13th, and certain dates 
especially named, e.g. the time of new and full 
moon. Peculiar importance is attached to the 
selection of the naksatras. Yajfiavalkya, for 
example (i. 80), directs that Magha and Mula are 
to be avoided. Other texts, especially the astro- 
nomical, go still further, and distinguish between 
constellations, the choice of which will be attended 
by complete or partial success, or, on the other 
hand, followed by failure. Manu (iii. 46 fF. ), and 
to the same effect other texts {e.g. Yajfiavalkya, 
i 79), prescribe cohabitation on the even nights 
for the man who desires a son ; daughters are born 
as a consequence of cohabitation on the uneven 
nights. The same texts, clearly under the in- 
fluence of certain ancient teachers of physiology 
(Jolly, § 39, p. 51), represent the view that if the 
seminal fluid preponderates, a boy will be born ; if 
the blood of menstruation is in excess, a female 
embryo is formed ; if there is an equipoise of power, 
the issue will be twins or even a ‘not-man/ ‘im- 
potent * (Manu^ iii. 49). Brhaspati shows how it is 
possible to assist nature, and by the use of oily 
foods to increase the male seed. If other days 
than those named are chosen, e.g. the period after 
the ftu or the actual days of menstruation, a 
penalty is incurred. 

The woman is impure during the first three days 
of the menses ; she must avoid excessive food, 
laughter, or the sight of other men. Several texts, 
however, allow, on the appearance of the first rtu, 
the use of garlands, scents, and betel-nuts. On the 
fourth day she takes a bath, puts on clean clothes, 
and at his call appears adorned in the presence of 
her husband. Cohabitation is effected in an en- 
closed spot, and is subject, as regards the choice of 
place, to certain limitations. The Vipiupurana, 
for example (iii 11, 17 ff.), excludes sacred places 
ana cross-roads. According to some authorities, 
a lamp should be kept burning, which is kindled 
by the woman at another light with the help of a 
small piece of wood, and may be extinguished only 
by her. The husband recites the text, ‘ May 
Visnu prepare thy womb/ lays aside the gold ring 
that he may be wearing on his forefinger, and 
cohabitation is completed while he repeats various 
sacred texts on the subject, for the details of 
which reference is made by the Sa'/hskararatna - 
mala to the Pahchasayaka and other works of the 
Kdmadastra. . The medical texts are still more 
precise in details than are those that describe the 
ritual. 

If this ceremony proves unsuccessful, recourse is 
liad, according to the statement of the Gfhy apart- 


H$ta (a collection supplementary to the Gfhyasutras) 
to an act that serves the purpose of driving off the 
obstructing pretas, or spirits. This is the so-called 
ndrayanabaU, a kind of offering to the departed 
spirits or demons, by which Visnu is to ‘ purify ’ 
the preta ; or the preta that is supposed to have 
assumed the form of Visnu is propitiated. A 
nagabali , or offering to snakes, is also to be made 
which atones for sins committed against snakes in 
the present or former births (a deadly blow, etc.) 
and which is merely a second offering to the dead 
for those who conceived of the dead as existing 
in the form of snakes. The putriya-isti , which 
Daiaratha, for example, causes to be offered ( Baghu - 
vamSa, x. 4), is different, and is designed to secure 
a son. It consists, according to the Taittiriya- 
Samhita , in the presentation of cakes to Agni 
Putravat and to Indra Putrin. 


The Puranas and other texts prescribe for the 
time of pregnancy a large number of directions for 
both husband and wife, which are partly of a die- 
tetic and partly of a superstitious nature. Thus, 
for example, the woman must not bathe in water* 
or allow ner hair to be loose, or lie with the head 
high or low, or speak without adding an auspicious 
word, etc. The Law-Books also, such as Yajfia- 
valkya (iii. 79), interpose with various regula- 
tions, making it a duty, for instance, to fulfil the 
wishes of the woman during this period, since 
otherwise the embryo would be exposed to injury. 

Of other observances which follow on conception, 
the best known is the pumsavana , the generating 
of a male, which takes place in the second, third, 
or even fourth month — as Paraskara says, ‘ before 
the child stirs’ — and is to assure the birth of a son. 
Here also, as elsewhere, the selection of the con- 
stellation exercises an influence on the rite. But 
a magical character is most clearly stamped on 
those usages which give external expression to the 
wish, and seek to modify the course of events by 
means of spells. The HiranyakeSins recite the 
text, ‘Thou art a bull/ and place in the hand 
of the woman a barley-corn, with two grains of 
mustard-seed, — in obvious imitation of the male 
generative organ, — add a drop of sour milk, and 
cause the whole to be drunk as the ‘ generating of 
a male.’ Or a shoot of a Nyagrodba tree, hung 
on both sides with frnit, a blade of Kuia grass, or 
a twig of the same plant, are pulverized ana placed 
by the husband or other near relative in the right 
nostril of the woman. Even entirely different 
objects may be employed for the same purpose, as 
a silk-worm or a chip from that side of the north- 
eastern sacrificial post which is turned towards the 
fire. The inhaling also of the smoke from the fire 
kindled with the fire-sticks {aranis) is enjoined 
Samskararatnamala, p. 815). 

A further ceremony, which precedes or follows 
the pumsavana , is the simantonnayana , the part- 
ing of the hair of the head, which is performed on 
the woman when she bears her first child. Various 
utensils (in due order or at option) are necessary 
for the purpose ; the quill of a porcupine furnished 
with three white spots, and a branch of the Udum- 
bara tree or Ficus mdica, bearing an even number 
of unripe fruits, are prescribed by all texts. The 
former served to trace the parting, the latter was 
as a rule tied afterwards to the woman. Players 
on the lute concluded the ceremony with songs; 
and among these, according to the statement of 
some texts (cf. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, pp. 
43, 44), was to he found a verse giving the name of 
the native stream. The customs were clearly very 
different in the different families. Gobhila, for 
example, makes no mention of the lute-players, 
but represents Brahman women as sitting with the 
young wife, and addressing to her auspicious words, 
such as ‘mother of heroes/ ‘mother of living sons.’ 
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He enjoins also the cooking of rice and sesamum, 
upon which the woman has to look. She is asked, 
‘What do you see?’ and answers, ‘Descendants.’ 
Many of these customs have not as yet received 
any ethnological illustration, and need to he ex- 
plained by comparison with the similar practices of 
other peoples. 

The actual delivery takes place in a separate 
house or room, into which the male members of 
the family have no right of entrance. At the 
door a fire is lighted to provide for ordinary pur- 
poses as well as to keep off evil spirits. Hiranya- 
kesin (ii. 2, 8) directs that at the time of delivery 
a bowl of water should be placed at the woman’s 
head and a Turyanti plant at her feet ; and 
enjoins the performance of various ceremonies with 
the recitation of texts, one of which is actually 
found in the Rigveda (v. 78, 79), to relieve and 
expedite the birth. Whether the several acts are 
due to a superstitious or to a medical motive is often 
difficult to determine, owing to the close relation 
between medicine and magic. Different plants are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies ; 
others are merely hung up, or given to the woman 
for good luck ; and fruits with a name of masculine 

f ender are put into her hand. One text (cf. Sams- 
draratnamald, p. 827) prescribes a definite amount 
of sesamum oil to be stirred from left to right 
with blades of Durva grass, a part given to the 
woman to drink, the rest poured on the yoni, and 
the blades placed in her hair. The Yantraprakd^a 
ordains for the time of delivery a diagram of nine 
compartments, in which are entered from the 
N.E., N., N.W., etc., in succession the numbers 
8, 3, 4, etc. 

If the foetus is obstructed , a medical prescription 
*cf. Jolly, l.c.) lays it down that the vagina is to be 
fumigated by means of the skin of a black snake 
or with certain plants, or a particular plant given 
into the woman’s hand. Various embrocations 
facilitate the coming away of the after-birth, and 
the same purpose is served also by a decoction in 
which has been steeped, as the most curious medi- 
cine, the right ear tom from a living male ass. 
Continual fumigations with offerings of sesamum 
and rice serve to drive away the evil spirits which 
at that time imperil the life of the woman and her 
newborn child. Whenever the attendants enter 
they must throw fresh fuel on the fire. The climax 
of danger is reached on the sixth day> which up to 
the present time in India is dedicated to the 
Goddess of the Sixth. This day is especially 
perilous, because on it, or shortly after, the child is 
exposed to tetanus through unskilful severing of 
the navel-cord (Jolly). The Balatantra (quoted 
in the Samsktiraratnamala , p. 846) knows of 
more detailed regulations, intended to ward off or 
conciliate this Sasti and other hostile goddesses. 
It is prescribed that men with swords in their 
hands shall keep watch, women sing, lamps be 
kept burning, weapons and clubs laid m the house 
of the woman, while the father repeats om and 
the vyahrtis , etc. 

Tor the newborn child ceremonies of ‘ anima- 
tion, ’ ‘ endowment with understanding,’ ‘ tendering 
of the breast,’ and ‘ naming ’ are observed. At the 
first the father must thrice exhale and inhale over 
the child, or whisper into his navel or right ear 
some texts relating to a long life. Brahmans are 
stationed towards the five directions of the heavens, 
and have to say in order prana , vydna , etc. 
Before this act the boy is fed with a food com- 
pounded of butter, honey, and certain other 
materials. This last as well as the former ‘ani- 
mation ’ are ceremonies which go back to a remote 
time, and, as Weber ( Indische Streifen, 1868, iii. 170) 
and Speijer {Jatakarma, p. 103) have shown, are 
found also among other peoples. HiranyakeSin’s 


instructions are to take gold, an axe and a stone, 
to hold the boy over them, and give expression to 
good wishes for his life. Further ceremonies are 
recognized by the medical texts (Jolly, * Medicin,’ 
GIAP, § 43, p. 58). 

The endowment with understanding consists in 
thrice whispering into the ear of the child the 
words, * May the god Savitr grant wisdom,’ or an- 
other text, or the word vach ; or in placing butter 
in his mouth with a golden vessel, while reciting 
the text, ‘ May Mitra-Varuna grant thee under- 
standing.’ 

The third ceremony is the first formal tender- 
ing of the breast , when the father lays the boy 
on the breast of the mother. The fourth is the 
important namakarana . On the giving of the 
name many peoples have laid great stress (Brinton, 
Religions of Primitive Peoples , 1897, p. 93 ff. ,* cf. 
also Kroll, ARW , viii. Suppl. p. 49m); and this 
is no less true of the Indians, who give explicit 
directions in the ritual and astronomical texts. 
The ceremony takes place usually on the tenth 
day. The phonetic value of the chief name is of 
great importance, and all minutise demand atten- 
tion. The second name is an astronomical name, 
which may be formed by derivation by means of a 
suffix, or by simple masculine inflexion of the name 
of the constellation (Phalguna, from Phalguni; 
Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur , § 15). See Names. 

Immediately after the giving of the name, the 
woman rises up, and this may therefore be re- 
garded as the closing ceremony of the birth- 
rites. 

Litbraturb.— -S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as They are\ Cal- 
cutta, 1883, p. 22 ft. ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1896, 
i. 264, 277, the Bibliography in vol. ii. 327 ff. ; A. Hillebrandt, 
‘ Rituallitteratur Indische Opfer und Zauber/ Strassburg, 1897 
[Grundriss der indoarischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
iii. 2] ; J. Jolly, * Recht und Sitte/ Strassburg, 1890 [i&. ii. 8], 
and ‘Medicin/ Strassburg, 1901 [ib. iii. 10] ; Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism \ London, 1891 ; F. S. Speijer, 
de Ceremonia apud Indos, quce vocativr jatakarma , Lugdun. 
Batav., 1872 ; * Saihskararatnamala/ in Jinandatramasarhskrta - 
granthavali , Poona, 1899, 2 vols., which contain a collection of 
data from earlier and later sources, which have been largely 
drawn upon in the present article. The original texts are 
translated in SBE, vols. xxix. xxx., * Grhya-Sutras/ tr. by H. 
Oldenberg and F. Max Muller ; vols. ii. xiv. ‘ Sacred Laws of the 
Ary as/ tr. by G. Biihler ; vol. vii. * Institutes of Vishnu/ tr. by 
J. Jolly; vol. xxv. ‘Manu/ tr. by G. Buhler; vol. xxxiiu 
* Minor Law-Books/ tr. by J. Jolly. 

A. Hillebrandt. 

BIRTH (Hindu, popular). — A Hindu woman, 
when the time of her delivery is at hand, lies in a 
room on the ground floor, on a cot which must be 
strung with hempen cord, and not with the cotton 
tape which is used for ordinary beds. In the room 
is placed some iron article (iron being a powerful 
averter of evil), and the woman lies with her head 
to the north or east, as do all Hindus, for the other 
cardinal points are dangerous. Should the delivery 
be delayed, it is believed that, in spite of the pre- 
cautions taken, the powers of evil are in the ascend- 
ant, and, with a view to bringing their working to 
nought, the lying-in woman is advised : (a) to sell 
that part of the floor on which her cot stands, so 
that the evil spirits may be led to believe that they 
have to do with the purchaser (the midwife), who 
on account of her very low caste is immune from 
evil ; (5) to call upon the name of the household 
god, or the family guru (spiritual guide), or of some 
sail (woman who has immolated herself on the pvre 
of her husband) who is famous on account of her 
act of wifely devotion ; (c) to drink the water with 
which a charm, written by a Brahman, has been 
washed off, or that in which the feet of her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, or a young virgin have 
been washed; (d) in regions in which rice forms 
the staple diet of the people, to step seven times 
over the rice-pounder, tnis Being supposed to hasten 
labour. 
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In many cases there is bound on the belly of 
the lying-in woman a charm, written by a ‘ skilful 
man/ This may be a double equilateral triangle, 
or a collection of magic words such as this : 


hrdiu hrdm 
hrdm 

hrdm 

hrdm hrdm 

hrdm 

Name of the woman 
is written here. 

kldm kldm 

M dm 

hrdm 

kdm kdm 


The above charm is so powerful, that, were it bound 
on the woman's loins, instead of on her belly, she 
would never be delivered ; so the present writer 
was assured. 

As soon as the child is bom, it is placed in a 

f rain-sifting tray, in which have been put cow- 
ung, ashes, turmeric, and a few coins, and is 
sprinkled with water. If it be a man-child that 
has been bom, a brass tray is beaten to scare away 
evil spirits ; and as this is never done on the birth 
of a girl, whose sex protects her against evil, the 
men of the family know when a boy is born, and fire 
guns to show their joy. Until the placenta is ex- 
pelled, every one in the lying-in room must keep 
silence, lest the placenta again ascend into the 
womb. As soon as the after-birth is expelled, the 
child is washed with warm water, dried, and laid 
on the cot beside the mother, after the midwife has 
passed her little finger into its nostrils and anus, 
to widen these apertures so that the child may not 
suffer from shortness of breath or constipation. 
The umbilical cord is tied in two places, about 4 cm. 
from the navel, and cut between these with an iron 
knife, or a strip of the outer skin of the bamboo, 
as soon as the placenta is expelled. The placenta 
is then put into a hole which has been dug in a 
corner of the room, and a fire is lighted on the spot 
and kept burning for four or five days. While the 
placenta is being disposed of, the head of the lying- 
in woman is bound up, and she is fumigated with 
the smoke of the burning seeds of Carum copticum , 
which have been thrown on a brazier. This is placed 
under her cot, and is kept there, however hot the 
season of the year, for ten days. The doors and 
windows of the room are kept shut, and light is 
given by an oil-dip lamp, which is kept alight 
night and day. As the clothes soiled by the dis- 
charges incidental to delivery are not removed till 
the fourth or fifth day, the state of the atmosphere 
of the lying-in room, when the shade temperature 
is 41° C., may be guessed. The woman may drink 
only of a decoction of ginger, cloves, and the seeds 
of Carum copticum and Melicteres isora, in which 
have been boiled some copper coins. The pot in 
which the decoction is prepared is touched by seven 
boys if the infant he a boy, and by seven unmarried 
girls if it be a girl ; these children receive sweet- 
meats for their services. 

When the astrologer, to whom news of the birth 
has been conveyed, comes to the house, he takes 
the data on which the calculation of the child's 
horoscope is to be based, and fixes the time at 
which the infant is to be put to the breast for the 
first time, and that at which the mother may be 
fed : for four days if she have borne a boy, and for 
five if she have borne a girl, she will be allowed 
only sweetmeat balls made of coarse sugar, long 
pepper, ginger, coco-nut, saffron, gum acacia, etc. 
Her ordinary food she may not have, because dur- 
ing this period the low-caste midwife stays in the 
room with her. 

On the fourth or fifth day the soiled clothes are 
removed from the room and given to the washer- 
man to be washed. The mother and child are then 
bathed by the midwife in water in which the leaves 


of the Nim {Azadirachta indica) have been boiled, 
after which she takes some of the water in the 
hollow of her right hand, and waves it seven times 
with the sun, round the head of the mother, in 
whose lap the child lies, and then throws the water 
away in the direction of the door of the room. In 
some castes this water- waving, which is designed 
to avert evil, is done only three times. Afterwards 
the mother sits on the cot, from which the soiled 
bedding has been removed, with the child in her 
lap, and dries her hair in the smoke of the seeds of 
Carum copticum, which have been thrown on the 
brazier ; the hair is believed to be a favourite point 
of entrance of evil into the body. On this day all 
the earthen pots that are in the house are thrown 
away, and a feast is given, to which men of low 
caste are invited, as on the tenth day after a death 
(see Death [Hindu]). ^ Of the food prepared for this 
feast the mother is given a small quantity, and on 
the following day she returns to her ordinary diet, 
the midwife being dismissed and her place taken 
by the barber's wife, who does not live in the 
lying-in room, as the midwife did during her term 
of office ; but the mother may not eat after sunset, 
the time at which the influence of evil is most to 
be feared, until thirty days have elapsed from the 
date of her delivery. 

On the tenth day the astrologer brings the horo- 
scope of the child, and on it are put some blades of 
grass, on which are sprinkled a tew drops of water, 
and then water with which turmeric has been mixed ; 
then a few grains of uncooked rice are scattered on 
the horoscope, and the name of the child is chosen 
by the father from a few names, appropriate to the 
time of birth, which the astrologer reads out. This 
name becomes the ceremonial name of the child, 
whose ordinary name is that given to it by a cer- 
tain woman-member of the family, whose relation- 
ship varies in different castes. 

After the tenth day the family barber is sent 
round to announce the birth to friends and rela- 
tives at a distance. He presents to those to whom 
he bears the news sweetmeats made of coarse sugar, 
clarified butter, almonds, raisins, coco-nut, etc., 
which have been prepared at the house in which 
the birth took place ; and it is taken to he a grave 
insult to omit to send these sweetmeats to any one 
who can claim the right to receive them. 

From the fourth or fifth day till the thirtieth day 
after the birth of the child, it may be bathed only 
on Wednesday or Sunday ; on the other days of 
the week its body is anointed with sesamum oil, 
with which some castes mix turmeric, which from 
its colour is an averter of evil. 

Xjtbraturk.— H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,’ in JAI xxxvii. (1907) p. 220; W. D. Sutherland, 
in, Miinchmer me&. Woahenschrift , 1906; and the literature 
appended to the previous article. 

W. D. Sutherland. 

BIRTH (Jewish). — i. Biblical. ~(1) Notions 
and practices surrounding childbirth. — The ^ mys- 
tery of birth and procreation is euphemistically 
expressed in the Bible by * knowing/ ‘ And Adam 
knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain ' (Gn 4 1 ), is the first statement in the Bible re- 
garding conception and birth, though a little earlier 
the condition is laid down, ‘ I will greatly increase 
thy pain and thy conception; in pain thou shalt 
bring forth children ' (Gn 3 18 ). Nothing further is 
found in the Bible as to the first stages of human 
life, before it enters the world in a concrete form. 
Many speculations were rife at a later period about 
these stages, and legends have been banded down 
concerning the life of the child in the mothers 
womb. The pains and pangs of travail are often re- 
ferred to by the prophets, and used in a figurative 
sense to express the throes of a new birth of nations 
and of the heavens. According to Ex l 16ff *, speciallv 
trained women assisted in childbirth, which took 
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lace on the birth-stool, on 'which the midwives 
ad to look, in order to ascertain whether the 
newborn babe was a male or a female. Moreover, 
we learn that the ‘ Hebrew women are not as the 
Egyptian women ; for they are lively, and are de- 
livered ere the midwife come unto them 5 (Ex l 1 ®’ 19 ). 
Cases of difficult and dangerous births are, however, 
also recorded in the Bible, in some of which the 
issue was fatal to the mother. Such was the 
case with Rachel (Gn 35 17 ), and with the wife of 
Phinehas, who died in giving birth to a son ; for 
she heard, whilst in the throes of delivery, of the 
untimely death of her husband (1 S 4 19ff *). While 
still in the womb, children, according to Biblical 
tradition, were believed to be fully conscious: 
Jacob and Esau ‘struggled together within her’ 
(Gn 25 22 ); and, when Tamar was delivered of 
twins, the children came out, not like Jacob 
holding the heel of Esau in his hand, but one 
put out his hand first, and then drew it back, and 
then the brother came forth first (Gn 38 281 '). Other 
cases of irregular birth and their treatment will be 
dealt with later on. For it is necessary to follow 
up the references, as much as possible, in some his- 
torical order, treating the Biblical period practically 
as one for our purpose. 

(2) Fruitfulness a blessing. — To have a large 
family was (and is still) considered a great blessing. 
The very first blessing mentioned in connexion with 
the creation of man is : ‘Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth * (Gn l 28 ) ; and the refer- 
ences throughout the Bible to this blessing of a 
large family and to the reverse — the misfortune 
of childlessness — are numerous. That woman is 
praised in the gates who has a large family, 
especially of sons (Pr 31 28 ), and the barren sits as 
a mourner in the midst of the festive gathering 
(I S l 7 ). Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah, Hannah 
and Peninnah, and others are cases in point. Bar- 
renness and widowhood stand on the same plane ; 
both are objects of pity and commiseration. No 
wonder, therefore, that from the very beginning 
means were sought to remove this reproach and to 
get children. The d4da'im of Gn 30 i4ff * have been 
identified with mandragora, a fruit credited with 
specific qualities for fruitfulness. But in the Bible 
the belief is more prominent that, by means of 
prayer and intercession, barren women could obtain 
children. Isaac entreated the Lord on behalf of 
Rebecca, because she was barren (Gn 25 21 ). When 
Rachel was angry with Jacob, he replied : ‘ Am I in 
God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb ? ’ (Gn 30 2 ) ; and later on (3Q 22 ) : * And 
God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened unto 
her, and opened her womb.’ Similarly in the case 
of Hannah (IS 1). The same agency could work 
also in the opposite direction, and close the womb 
of the once fruitful, and render them barren. 
So, when Abraham prayed to God, ‘God healed 
Abimelech, and his wife, and his maidservants ; and 
they bare children. For the Lord had fast closed 
up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech ’ (Gn 
20 171 *). 

No other means are mentioned in the Bible for 
assisting women in obtaining children. Nor do we 
find remedies or precautions mentioned, or aught 
else, preceding the birth. The children were, no 
doubt, bom on the floor of the house. The child 
lay first on the ground. Then it was washed in 
water, rubbed with salt, swathed in swaddling 
clothes, and given to the mother to be suckled 
(Ezk 16 4 ). Occasionally a wet nurse is mentioned 
in the Bible, like Deborah the nurse of Rebecca 
(Gn 35 s ), or the mother of Moses, who was taken by 
the daughter of Pharaoh to suckle the child found 
in the river (Ex 2 7 ' 9 ). 

(3) Uncleanness of the mother . — The birth of a 
child made the mother unclean, in the first place, 


for seven days ; and then, if it was a son, thirty- 
three days ; and if a daughter, sixty-six days. At 
the end of that period lustration or purification took 
place, and the woman brought an offering to the 
Temple (Lv 12 2ff *). 

(4) Primogeniture. — Although the mother is un- 
clean after giving birth, none of that uncleanness 
attaches to the newborn child. On the contrary, 
the firstborn, that which ‘ openeth the womb/ is 
consecrated to God, be it human, be it animal. 
The firstborn enjoyed special privileges, and al- 
ready, in the patriarchal time, had the right of 
leader. He probably had also preference in in- 
heritance above the other members of the family 
(cf. Jacob and Esau). In the last dispositions of 
Jacob (Gn 49), Reuben is deprived of his privi- 
leges of primogeniture ; and, although not expressly 
stated, the double portion, which, according to the 
Mosaic legislation, was given to the firstborn, is 
there given to Joseph. This is made evident in 
1 Ch 5\ The firstborn at a certain time was in- 
vested with sacramental rights ; later on, his place 
was taken by the Levites. The male firstborn was 
originally the family priest. The dedication, as in 
the case of Samuel, was evidently to the service in 
the Temple. Traces of sacrifice of the firstborn 
male, practised by the nations living in Palestine, 
are found in the Bible, but were condemned by the 
Law. Since the Levites took the place of the first- 
born, these were ‘ redeemed * at the completion of 
thirty days after birth (see art. Redemption). 
The succession to the throne and to the office of 
high priest went to the firstborn, with the excep- 
tion of Solomon, who took the place of Adonijah 
(1 K l m *)> and of Eleazar through the death of his 
elder brothers (Lv 10 lff *). The priestly character 
of the firstborn has to a certain extent been re- 
tained in the service of the Synagogue, where, in 
the absence of Levites, a firstborn present washes 
the hands of the Kohanim (descendants of Aaron) 
before they ascend the rostrum in front of the Ark 
to bless the congregation. 

(5) Naming the child. — After an indefinite period, 
ranging from one to three years, the child was 
weaned, and the occasion was celebrated by some 
public festivities (Gn 21 8 , Ex 2 9f *). From the time 
of Abraham onwards the male child was circum- 
cised on the eighth day, but it is not clear from 
the Biblical account whether the name was given 
on that occasion. In many instances the name 
was settled before the birth of the child, and had 
a symbolical meaning ; and on other occasions it 
had a commemorative character, being connected 
with events at the birth. Examples of the former 
are Isaac (Gn 21 6 ), Immanuel (Is 7 14 ), or Jezreel 
(Hos l 4 ) ; of thelatter, the twelve sonsof Jacob — nay, 
his own name and that of Esau, etc. Nowhere is a 
definite date mentioned for the giving of the name. 
Nor do we find, except in rare cases, a change of name; 
e.g . when a king ascends the throne, his name is 
sometimes slightly or altogether changed. In the 
case of girls, names of animals are often taken as 
prototypes : thus Packet, Tamar , Zipporah (‘lamb/ 
‘ palm tree/ ‘ bird ’), in addition to other symbolical 
names. In later times, but still within the period 
covered by the Bible, the grandson often gets the 
name of the grandfather, such as (2S 8 17 ) Abimelech, 
son of Abiathar, son of Abimelech. 

A few more details concerning birth and early 
infancy could be gleaned from the Bible, but they 
would not carry our knowledge much further. The 
above brief sketch was absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the development which took place 
in the course of subsequent centuries. The Biblical 
data form the starting-points or the justification 
for legends, beliefs, and practices which cluster 
round the birth of children. Each of their stages 
is governed entirely by the details found in the 
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Bible. Some have been greatly expanded ; others 
have been interpreted in a peculiar manner ; and 
for a number of practices Borrowed, no doubt, 
from other nations, or survivals of popular habits 
and moods, a support has been sought in the 
verses, and precedents found in, or read into, the 
Bible. The people did not study, the Scriptures 
with any critical intent, and what is found written 
down therein was the hallowed example. The way 
in which we may feel inclined to interpret those 
facts did not obtain with the people. It is now 
for us to follow that tradition in the spirit in which 
it was understood and accepted by the people, and 
upon the lines along which it developed. 

2. Post-Biblical.— The second period, stretching 
from the 1st cent, down to modern times, embraces 
a variety of practices, of which few may claim 
universal acceptance. Some may have belonged 
to one country only or to one period ; others were 
perhaps more widely spread. A good many of 
these practices are now known only from books, 
and are little followed in modem life. Others 
have not yet been sufficiently sifted and verified 
as to the extent to which they are followed. They 
cover a large area — Western Asia, North Africa, 
and the whole of Europe. In some instances it 
can be proved that a more modem author has 
simply copied older texts, and embodied these in 
his collection. An endeavour will here be made 
to present the data in some chronological order, 
taking first the references found in the Mislina and 
the Talmud and other older Rabbinical writings 
from the 1st to the 5th cent., and then proceeding 
to works from the 6th to the 18th, finishing with 
a few quite modern practices., following, as far as 
possible, the order of the Biblical data. 

(1) Belief s connected with the pre-natal period of 
the child? s existence. — The mystery of birth is now 
no longer veiled. In Talmudical times the notion 
emerges that a special angel, 4 Lailah, 5 presides at 
the very beginning of conception, and through his 
intermediation the embryo is brought before the 
Divine throne, where his future is decided upon, 
Ms station in life is determined, and also whom he 
is going to marry. At the bidding of God, a spirit 
enters the sperm, and then it is returned to the 
womb of the mother. There the child lies folded 
up with its head between its knees. Two angels 
watch over it. A light bums over its head, by 
which it sees from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries it into 
Paradise, and shows it all the righteous who had 
lived a good life in this world ; and in the evening 
he takes it to hell., and shows it the torments 
of the wicked. Finally, he orders the child to 
come forth, and he strikes it, thereby extinguish- 
ing the light, and causing it to forget whatever it 
had seen whilst in the womb of the mother (cf. 
Chronicle of Jerahmeel t ed. Gaster, ch. ix. pp. 19 ff. 
and lxiiiffi). A later legend adds that the inden- 
ture on the upper lip under the nose is theplace 
struck by the angel ; hence that indenture. What- 
ever the child hereafter learns is merely a remem- 
brance of the knowledge acquired during its life 
as an. embryo. Another equally ancient treatise 
contains an anatomical description of the gradual 
formation of the body of the child and the changes 
during gestation. But, in spite of the direct 
Divine influence assumed here on the shape of the 
child, other traditions say that external influences, 
especially at the monthly lustration, had a decided 
effect upon the shape and the mentality of the 
offspring. An ancient legend, preserved in many 
versions, tells how the superhuman beauty of the 
high priest Ishmael was due to the fact that his 
mother had returned to the hath, time after time, 
after meeting first a pig, then a dog, and then an 
ass. Each time after such an animal which would 


have had an evil influence had met her, she re- 
turned, until at last Metatron, the Angel of the 
Face, came and met her on the way home, and she 
then conceived and bare a son as beautiful as the 
countenance of that angel. The meeting with a 
dog has the effect of making the child’s face like 
a dog’s; that with an ass would make the child 
stupid ; and that with a pig would cause the child to 
have unclean habits. For that reason, R. Johanan 
placed himself at the gate of the bath-house, so that 
the women returning home should look at him, who 
was renowned for his beauty. As a proof of such 
influence is adduced the experiment of Jacob with 
the sheep (Gn 30 s9 ). The black wife of an Ethiopian 
king was delivered of a white child ; the father 
suspected the mother, but, having been asked by 
R. ' Akiba whether there were white images in his 
bed-chamber, he answered in the affirmative. This, 
then, said R. 'Akiba, was the reason why she had 
given birth to a white child. The same motive 
appears in the Ethiopica of Heliodorus. Other 
ailments in children are also due to the careless- 
ness or callousness of the parents during the period 
of impurity. Leprosy is one of the results, and 
dumbness and deafness, as well as other infirmities. 
A woman may not cut her nails during the period 
of her impurity and drop them on the ground, lest 
a man tread on them and be stricken with boils. 
The children may also be so affected during gesta- 
tion as to be changed into animals or birds, or even 
locusts ; whereupon the woman miscarries, and her 
ritual status is determined by the degree of human 
form which the thing bom has (Mishn. Niddah , 
iii. 2; cf. Ch. M. Horowitz, XJralte Toseftas . . . 
aus dem 2~S Jahrhunderty Krakau, 1890, passim). 

(2) Fruitfulness . — Means are mentioned to pre- 
vent barrenness. The women, we are told, mocked 
the wife of Manoah ( Jg 13), and said to her : ‘ If 

ou wish to get children, take the skin of a fox, 

urn it in fire, take the ashes and mix them with 
water, and drink of that water three days, three 
times each day, and you will get a child’ (Horowitz, 
op. cit.y p. 19). ‘ If a man is bewitched, and cannot 

bathe (ritual or lustration bath ?), a recipe is given, 
consisting of garlic and onions and the root of kala 
and the tail of remusa fried on the fire ; leek is 
boiled, and the other ingredients are mixed with 
the leek- water ; the patient drinks of this mixture 
for three days, and is cured 5 {ib. p. 22 f.). A preg- 
nant woman, in order to avoid miscarriage, must 
not take hot baths. She must not eat green vege- 
tables, as they affect the heart of the baby ; nor 
may she eat salt food or fat substances, or the child 
will be dull ; but she must eat small fish and 
mustard {ib. p. 28). 

(3) Assistants at childbirth , etc. — In addition to 
midwives, medical practitioners are now mentioned 
as assisting in the delivery of women. We hear 
also of operations which took place when the child 
was in a dangerous position or was dead : incision 
for the extraction of the child, or dismemberment of 
the foetus. The physician was exempt from many 
legal obligations when attending women in child- 
birth. He could break the Sabbath, and all other 
ordinances were considered abolished in the case 
of a woman in labour. The primary function of 
the physician was to place the woman on the birth- 
stool, and to make all the preparations necessary 
for a safe delivery. In case of twins, his word 
decided which was first born. Very little is men- 
tioned in the writings of the period of means for 
easing difficulties of labour ; but, being of a more 
popular nature, they have, no doubt, been preserved 
m later writings in which the popular element pre- 
dominates. The newborn babe was treated as in 
olden times ; but we learn now, from the 1st cent, 
onwards, of the existence of cradles. The name 
of the cradle is suggestive, for it is identical with 
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* trough * ; and it is customary to this very day in 
the East to use troughs for cradles. It is men- 
tioned only in writings of Palestinian origin 
(Mishna and Tosefta), and in one instance a glass 
cradle is mentioned (Tos. Kelim ; Baba bathra % vii. 
12, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 598). 

(4) Danger from demons , etc. —Dangers not 
mentioned in the Bible now surround the baby 
and the mother immediately after the birth of the 
child. The notion of demons possessing the mother 
and then affecting the health of the child appears 
for the first time in the literature of that period, 
and the terror of these demons and the desire 
to drive them away or to counteract their evil 
influence grows steadily. In Tobit the demon 
Asmodseus possesses the damsel and prevents her 
from becoming the wife of any mortal. Every 
bridegroom wedded to her is killed on the night of 
the marriage, and only Tobit succeeds in driving 
the demon away by fumigating the bride with the 
liver of a fish. By this fumigation the charm is 
broken. This is then an example to be followed 
in later times on every occasion of difficult labour, 
as well as on breaking charms, or on driving away 
those evil spirits which haunt the chamber and 
bring ills on the mother and the child. 

Prayers, which now assume a mystical character 
and become in time talismans and amulets, are 
also efficacious in laying the power of the evil 
spirit, and, according to a Talmudical legend, the 
Sanhedrin succeeded in capturing the demon of lust 
or amorous passion, the ‘ evil inclination ’as it is 
termed. The consequence was that three days 
afterwards not an egg could be found in the whole 
of Palestine to feed a woman in childbed. Where- 
upon they merely blinded the demon in one eye 
and released him {Sank. f. 64a). They resorted 
also to prayer, we are told, to avert the terrible 
ill of croup or other like disease of the throat. 
The cause of many of these diseases was ascribed 
to the influence of evil spirits. Lilith is the head 
of the female demons, and is mentioned as the 
chief cause of all the ills that befall children. 
Originally identified with the Incubus and with a 
demoniac first wife of Adam, she became in the 
course of time the demon who bewitched, stole, 
changed, and killed the children as well as the 
mother in childbirth. Another demon mentioned 
is Agrath, the daughter of Mahlath. (In both cases 
the etymologies are transparent. Lilith is the 
‘night demon’ and Agrath the ‘roof demon,’ 
daughter of ‘ illness.’) A child that is born in the 
likeness of Lilith is described as being like a 
human being, but with wings on its back ( Niddah , 
246). No mention is made of the means of protect- 
ing mother and child, although no doubt they must 
have resorted to some magical amulets and also to 
other conjurations and mystical operations. An- 
other demon Shimdon (or Ashmadon, ‘ Destruction ’) 
is mentioned, who, according to a legend, was met 
by a child of the giants that lived before the 
Flood, whom the mother had sent to bring her a 
knife for cutting the navel. The demon then said 
to the newborn giant baby: ‘Go and tell your 
mother that the cock has crowed, otherwise I 
would have struck and killed thee ’ ; to which the 
baby replied: ‘Go and tell your mother that my 
navel has not yet been cut, otherwise I would have 
struck and killed thee’ {Genes. Babb. ch. 36, § 1). 
Various demons lay in wait for the newborn child. 
There was none, however, so dangerous as the 
above-mentioned Lilith. This demon plays an 
important rdle in the subsequent development of 
superstitious practices. If one might infer from 
the practice mentioned in the Mishna ( Ifullin , iv. 
7), the secundines , or after-birth, must have been 
used for some superstitious purpose, very likely to 
prevent miscarriage. It is forbidden to bury at 


cross-roads or to hang up on a tree the after- birth 
of the miscarried first-born of an animal, for that 
would be of the ‘ways of the Amorites’ (i.e, super- 
stitious practices of the heathen). We shall see 
later on the use made of it. It was also preserved 
as a remedy for some unnamed illness of children 
(Shab. f. 1296). 

With the material at our disposal it is difficult to trace the 
influence of these evil demons (Lilith, Agrath, Shiddin, etc.) 
further back than the 1st cent., although some of them are 
found in the Apocryphal literature of the preceding centuries, 
and the legends are so widely spread among Jews and non- Jews 
that the roots may lie much further back than the known 
literary monuments. Lilith is, as stated before, also the demon 
Incubus, and men are warned not to sleep in ruins lest they fall 
a prey to lascivious demons and engender children, for female 
demons are anxious to join human beings and to obtain children 
from them, Lilith was originally the first wife of Adam, or, 
according to a different tradition in the Zohar , the woman that 
came up from the deep of the water (Tiamat ?) and together 
with her innumerable company hovered round the body of the 
newly-created Adam, until the real wife (Ijlavvah) was created, 
when she was driven away by an angel and sent back to the 
surging sea. According to a third version, she was the real wife 
of Adam for a hundred years during the time when he was 
living in disgrace, and then brought forth demons and evil 
spirits. Being: afterwards driven away, she retained a hatred 
for man, and lies constantly in wait for man, either to join him 
in wedlock or to destroy his offspring. In order to frustrate 
her evil designs, a man must utter the following conjuration 
before he joins his wife: ‘Thy garment has become rent, it is 
loosened, it is loosened. Thou mayest neither come in nor go 
out, nothing for thee and no share for thee. Return, return, 
the sea is stormy, its waves are calling for thee, I lay hold of 
the share of God, I wrap (cover) myself with the holy king.' 
And the man has to cover his face and that of his wife whilst 
speaking thus; and after finishing the conjuration he has 
to pour clear water round the bed and he will be safe from 
attacks from Lilith {Zohar, Leviticus, fol. 19a). Another 
conjuration which has become the basis and prototype of all 
other conjurations of Lilith and evil child-stealing demons and 
witches is that found in the story of ben Sira, in which we have 
also a version of the virgin birth, for the mother of ben Sira is 
reported to be the virgin daughter of the prophet Jeremiah. 
In this story the son of the king was dying without any apparent 
reason, and he then wrote out an amulet with the names of certain 
angels upon it, which he explained as follows : Together with 
Adam, a wife was created from the earth. Considering herself 
his equal, she refused to obey Adam, and in a moment of rage 
uttered the ineffable name of God and flew away to the borders 
of the ocean. At the request of Adam the Lord sent three 
angels after her to bring her back, and, if she refused to obey, 
to threaten her with the death of a hundred of her children 
each day. The angels went after her, and found her at the 
waters through which the Israelites were to pass when going 
out of Egypt. They threatened to drown her in the waters of 
the sea. She implored them to spare her, and in return, as she 
had the power to hurt male children up to the eighth day of 
their birth, and female up to the twentieth, she swore unto 
them that she would not go near the house or hurt the child 
or the mother where she should see the names of these angels 
written up. They released her after she had taken that oath ; 
and it was for this reason that ben Sira wrote the names 
Sinoi, Sinsinoi, Semangelaf, on an amulet and hung it up in the 
room where the child was, thus driving Lilith away and pre- 
venting her from further molesting it {Alphab. Ps-Sirce, etc., 
Steinschneider, f. 23*-t> ; M. Gaster, « The Child-stealing Witch,* 
Folklore , xi., 1900, pp. 129-102). 

(5 ) A mulets , charms , etc. — The amulet is no doubt 
a later stage. It is preceded, as a rule, by the very 
act of conjuration in which the conjurer utters those 
words, and through a process common to all magical 
operations identifies himself with those angels, and 
drives away the evil spirit by the account of another 
operation in which the demon had been vanquished 
by those powers. From the spoken recital we de- 
scend to the written amulet, in which the writing 
is considered sufficient to terrify away the demon. 
All the other amulets, like those used in the cases 
of bewitching or for protection, have gone through 
the same process, whether they be connected with 
sterility or birth, or with the protection of mother 
and child from evil eye and evil spirits, whether it be 
to facilitate the labour or to increase the difficulty, 
to prevent man from joining his wife or to untie 
the magical knots. For we are proceeding now to 
the third period, or the second section of the 
second period, from the 6th to the 18th century. 
Sympathetic remedies, together with medical and 
magical recipes, appear now in the writings of the 
6th century and onwards. Ancient Greek medical 
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practices and recipes, popular superstitions and 
customs, were then gathered up and introduced into 
the medical science of the Arabs, together with aU 
the popular beliefs and practices of the East, and 
to a certain extent also those of some of the nations 
of the West, with whom they came into contact. 
Translated into Greek (Byzantine) and into Latin, 
these magical, sympathetica!, and medical compil- 
ations spread among the nations of Europe. Books 
of recipes and amulets, Iatrosophiai , as well as man- 
uals of leechcraft, abound also in mediaeval Jewish 
literature. Most of them are still preserved in 
manuscripts. What has been printed from the 
second half of the 17th cent, onwards is mere 
reprint, and often very faulty, from older MSS. 
By the aid of manuscripts (mostly in the present 
writer’s possession) we can go hack at least to the 
12th or 13th cent., hut no doubt they contain 
materials which are far older and may be of extreme 
antiquity. We are not concerned here with purely 
medical prescriptions, though it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dispensary proper and 
magical or sympathetical recipes. Nor can we pay 
any attention here to the astrological horoscopes 
and nativities, or to prognostications from the 
influence of the astral bodies, as to the importance 
ascribed to days and months. Though intimately 
connected with births y these prognostications ana 
nativities have remained the domain of the astro- 
loger, and have seldom if ever formed part of 
popular practices. A selection of the latter culled 
from writings ranging from the 6th to the 18th 
cent, may now follow. Only such have been selected 
as have enjoyed great popularity and have been 
found repeated in MSS of diverse origin. Some 
hail from Spain, others from Italy and Turkey; 
some from Damascus and Yemen, and not a few 
from Germany. In all twenty-five MS compila- 
tions have been used. 

The bewitching of bride and bridegroom may 
start from the day of marriage. ‘Tie three knots 
during the ceremony, and the bride will be for- 
bidden to her husband so long as those knots 
remain untied’; or, ‘Make a thread of wool on a 
live sheep and say, while twisting the cord : 

“ Shurah, Shura, Shabrar ; I tie N. against the woman N. with 
the knot with which God tied night and day, and I tie him in 
every language and with every word by which a tie can be made 
under heaven and earth which cannot be loosened. And so 
long as I do not untie it, N. shall not be able to approach the 
woman N. I seal these knots with the seal of King Solomon, 
with which he sealed the demons in the copper vessel and cast 
them into the sea. And similarly shall no man be able to untie 
these knots but me.” 

If he afterwards wishes to break the charm, he 
must kill a hen, drop the blood upon the knots, 
and untie them, ana the charm will he broken.’ 
Or, * Three knots made by the woman in her girdle, 
when with her husband and he not knowing, it will 
affect him so long as the knots remain tied,’ etc. 
More numerous are the recipes for breaking this 
tying. * On both sides of a new-laid egg the verse 
from 2 S 22 s7 “ Thou enlargest my footsteps,” etc. , is 
written. Out it in two with a knife or a dagger with 
which a man has been killed, give each one a half 
to eat, draw the picture of a small tree on uterine 
vellum, tie it on his left arm, put some quicksilver 
into a nutshell and tie it on his right arm, then 
tear a hole in the woman’s shirt, etc., and the 
charm will be broken.’ Or, ‘ Take flour from a 
“living” mill, mix it with the mud of the river 
(or rain-water), make a cake of it, (write on it 
v ** of Ps 2,) bake it on a new fire, and eat it.’ Or, 

* Bass a stick through a hole made in the door, burn 
it on coals and fumigate self and wife.’ Or, ‘ Let 
the tied man go to the field, loosen an ass tied by 
its foot, take the rope with the knot and bum it, 
and drink of the ashes mixed with water or wine.’ 
Or, ‘ Tie the right-foot sandal of the bridegroom to 
the left-foot sandal of the bride, fumigate with sul- 


phur, pour water into them, shake the water from 
one to the other, and let both drink of it and thl 
charm will be broken.’ The symbolical mean! 
mg of all these recipes requires no explanation 
On the other hand, some practices like throwing 
the shoe after bride and bridegroom may find here 
an unexpected explanation. 

The wearing of a dead man’s tooth, or the fumi- 
gation three times with the tooth or hone of a 
dead man, seems to have been a universally ac 
knowledged remedy against the ‘tie.’ Rubbing 
with raven’s brains or with ox-gall is also re 
commended, the latter mixed with sesame oil. Ah 
these recipes and more are found in MSS of the 
14th cent., and in some cases are ascribed to authors 
of the 11th or 12th, e.g. Aben Ezra, and even to 
Asaf of the ninth ! 

The remedies for removing barrenness and for 
furthering conception may be divided into two 
groups : one, the use of amulets and charms ; the 
other, sympathetic magic and medicine. The 
mediaeval and ancient pharmacopoeia shrinks from 
nothing, and in superstitious practices there is no 
room for eesthetical considerations. The women 
were so anxious to get children that they would 
use anything that they thought would further 
generation. Objectionable and. nauseating decoc- 
tions and sublimations abound in all these collec- 
tions, and fumigation, mentioned in the Book of 
Tobit and practised no doubt long before his time, 
is resorted to on a large scale. Animal dung and 
droppings are often recommended by Galen and 
other ancient writers, and adopted by practitioners 
down to the time of Quincy’s dispensatory. They 
are found in Arabic and Jewish 4 dispensaries’ also. 
But less objectionable ingredients are found which 
would further conception or remove sterility : 


‘Take the bone found In a stag’s heart, put it into a leather 
bag sewn up with red silk, fasten on it red silk strings, and tie 
it round the neck of the woman on a Monday or Thursday 
before sunrise, and arrange it so that the bag may hang from 
the strings down to the navel, and take care that the knot is on 
the back of her neck. A man must hang that amulet on the 
woman, and she will bear children.’ Or, * Take a big spider, put 
it into a small wooden case of equal size, stop the opening with 
the bark of the same tree or with the shell of a nut, ana carry 
it round the neck.’ Or, ‘Take the first milk of a goat before 
the kid had touched the udder, make a small cheese of it, put 
it into a new linen cloth, and tie it upon the left arm ; it must 
never be taken off, and the woman will then bear children.’ Or, 
‘ The dried stomach of & hare, bear-gall, ammoidca and myrrh, 
pounded and mixed with butter, taken for two dayB in broth, 
will help in getting children.'’ Or, * Dip a paper in menses* 
blood, tie it round a fruit-bearing tree, and say : “ I give thee 
my illness and my infirmity, give thou me thy power of hearing 
fruit.” * Or, * Make a decoction of bear’s or wolf’s meat as much 
as a bean. If the animal is male the child will be male, and if 
it is female the woman will give birth to a daughter.* 


A favourite remedy next to the hare’s stomach 
was the plant * ox-tongue,’ later on confused with 
the real tongue of an ox, and a decoction of either 
is recommended. Or, ‘Ashes of burnt fox-skin, 
drunk twice a day in water for nine consecutive 
days, promote generation.’ Or, ‘A fish found 
within a fish, dried and pounded, has the same 
effect if taken for three nights in wine.’ ‘Two 
wings of a raven worn by a woman when with her 
husband will cause her to conceive.’ ‘ If a woman 
is anxious to get sons, she must ask a shepherd to 
get the after-birth of a cow, dry it, and pound it, 
and drink the powder in wine/ Another remedy 
is ‘ to obtain the navel of another woman’s child, 
to bum it, and drink the ashes in wine.’ To as- 
certain whether a woman will always be barren, 

S ut an unopened gall in a soft linen rag for three 
ays oyer her womb, and if afterwards a worm is 
found in the gall, it is a sign that she is by nature 
sterile ; if the worm he red, then there is no help 
for her sterility. 

If a woman wishes to procure barrenness or to 
stop bearing children, then ‘ let the scissors with 
which the navel of her child has been cut he stuck 
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in the ground. So long as the scissors remain in 
the ground, she will have no children. 9 

Or, * If the plate out of which a woman has taken her first 
meal after delivery is placed face downward under her bed, 
it will prevent her from conceiving until it be turned face 
upward.’ Or, ‘Pick up a grain that has dropped from the 
mouth of an ant, and tie it on the left thigh, and it will prevent 
child-bearing.’ Or, ‘The first tooth dropped by a child picked 
up before it touches the ground, and fastened round the neck, 
set in silver or gold, will have the same effect.’ ‘The wearing 
of a cat’s paw cut off from the live animal stops fertility.’ 
Carrying of a hare’s heart (or hare’s droppings) will have the 
same result. Or, * Sew into the hem of her shirt, in the front, 
the ashes of a wolf’s heart.* Or, ‘ Extinguish three live coals 
in her menstruation blood, and bury them. If this charm is to 
be broken, the coals must be taken out and thrown into a 
burning fire.’ 

Great care is then taken to prevent the mother 
from mishap caused by various agencies. Of the 
diverse methods employed, a few may now be 
mentioned. 

* Mare’s milk, boiled with virgin wax and then kneaded and 
put in a bag of buckskin, ox of pure linen, and placed on the 
navel, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, * Wearing of an eagle- 
stone’ ( aetites ) (Shad, t 66b). Or, ‘Drink three days in the 
morning and in the evening milk of a pregnant ass.’ Or, ‘ Wear 
a ring made of the stag’s bone.’ Or, * The heart of a hare taken 
out alive.’ Or, ‘White and red corals pounded and drunk in 
wine or taken with egg for three consecutive days.’ Or, ‘A 
ruby hung round the neck.’ Or, * A dead scorpion tied up in 
crocus-green cloth, and fastened on to the skirt.’ Or, ‘A ring 
with the image of a scorpion engraved on it, worn by the 
woman, will prevent miscarriage.' Or, *A girdle made of 
snake’s skin or of that of a she-ass, worn round the waist.’ Or, 
‘ An eggshell of a hatched chicken, burnt and powdered and 
drunk, prevents miscarriage.’ Invaluable in preventing mis- 
carriage is declared to be the stone * enkuntra,’ which is found 
in the field, looks like glass, has a hole in the middle, and is of 
the size of an egg. If worn, it is infallible in its effect. 

All these are mere prophylactic measures. The 
real crisis begins with the travail of delivery. 
Here also the danger of the evil spirits is greater, 
and amulets and incantations are far more numer- 
ous than in the previous stages of conception and 
gestation. Some of the incantations may now be 
mentioned : 

‘When a woman is in difficult labour, whisper in her ear: 
“The angel Michael walking on Mount Sinai heard loud 
screaming and weeping. He said : O Lord, what is the reason 
for that screaming and weeping which I hear ? And the Lord 
replied : A doe in the pangs of labour is weeping and screaming ; 
go and tell her. Come forth, come forth, come forth, the earth 
is seeking thee.’” Or, ‘Write certain letters on a potsherd, 

ut it on the woman, and say: “In the name of Anael, who 

ears women in labour, hearken also to this woman, and let 
the child come forth in peace and in life. Amen.” ’ Or, * Write 
on the four corners of a piece of linen (or, take a basin of still 
water and say over it) in the presence of the woman : “ The 
gate of heaven was opened, and down came three (seven) 
angels with three (two) rods in their hands— one was white, the 
other was red, and the third black. The white one struck the 
heavens, and the rain came down ; the red one struck the sea, 
and it parted ; the third, the black one, struck the woman and 
brought forth safely child and after-birth.” And (give the 
woman to drink of the water),’ or, ‘Wash the cloth in sweet 
water, give her the water to drink, and put the cloth on her 
head until she is safely delivered.’ 

Of general use has been another set of amulets 
and incantations with the verse Ex ll 8 written on 
pure parchment, beginning and ending with, 4 Go 
forth* and 4 I will go forth,* etc. Or, an amulet is 
prepared with letters in nine squares, which, in 
whichever way read, have the numerical value of 
15, probably = one of the names of God, 4 Jah.* 
Also the words 4 Kur, kur, kur * are either written 
or repeated to the woman in labour ; or, permuta- 
tions of the Aramaic word puJc, which also means 

* go forth.* Permutations of the Tetragrammaton 
are also found in some amulets, and even the 
names ‘Immanuel,’ 4 Soter,* and * Salvator,* often 
mutilated beyond recognition, are used as sacred 
names, written on pure parchment, and placed 
beside the woman in labour; or, variations of 

* Sator arepo,* etc. As a supreme remedy in very 
difficult cases, the scroll of the Law or an ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch is brought from the 
Synagogue, and taken into the room where the 
woman is in pains of delivery. In addition to 
amulets and conjurations, other means were em- 
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ployed for easing the labour and ejecting tlie child 
or the after-birth. 

* The woman must drink water gathered at cross-roads.’ Or, 
* Another woman’s milk lapped from the palm of her hand ; in 
some cases, oil.’ Or, *a decoction made of the scrapings or the 
grime off the sheath of the butcher’s knife.* Or, ‘ Soak the 
afikomin (i.e. the piece of Passover cake reserved for the end 
of the meal), and put it into her mouth. She must be careful 
not to eat it, and it will ease difficulties of labour.’ Or, ‘ Tie 
the herb Vives under the sole of her left foot.’ (No doubt the 
plant mentioned here is Vitex, ‘ chaste tree.’) * A magnet tied 
to the left thigh ; or sea sponge or red alum has the same 
effect, when tied on the left thigh.* 

Of all herbs and plants none rivals in efficacy 
the mythical Eisenkraut , or Eisenhart , as it is 
called in German. It is akin to the mythical 
4 Mandragora,’ and has great powers to destroy 
charms and to prevent every evil occurrence. In 
modern German botany the name stands for 
‘Verbena* (vervain). Another plant used is the 
Artemisia, or mugwort, on the stomach or on the 
thigh. Similarly, 4 Dust from under the threshold 
of the room, wrapped in a piece of cloth and put 
on the womb.* Or, 4 The woman is to keep between 
her teeth the right horn of a goat or hart.* Or, 
ashes of silkworms. Or, scraped ivory in wine or 
water eases difficult labour. We shall pass over 
the numerous ingredients recommended for fumi- 
gation; they belong mostly to the unsavoury 
class of remedies already referred to. The same 
are prescribed also in cases where the child dies 
unborn, and the mother is in grave danger. 
Drinking of such nostrums, as well as fumigation, 
was resorted to. 

‘If a child born appears to be dead, pass a sieve over its 
face to and fro and it will revive.’ Or, ‘ Cover it with the after- 
birth * (Shad. t. 134a). ‘ If the mother wishes to satisfy herself 
as to whether the child is alive or dead, she must look into a 
basin filled with oil, and if it is alive she will see her face in it ; 
if not, she is to put her five fingers into a plate filled with 
honey, and lick them one after the other, and then drink the 
honey dissolved in warm water, and the dead child will be 
ejected with ease.’ ‘If the woman drinks a decoction of 
“Sharlei,” i.e. Salvia horminun (common sage), it will assist 
in the ejection of the after-birth.’ Or, * The eating of garlic and 
doves’ brains mixed with honey and boiled together in water.* 

But the difficulties of labour may be due also to 
evil influences, for 4 the burying of a pomegranate 
in the room of the woman will prolong the labour 
and prevent the birth of the child. The only 
remedy is to remove the pomegranate.* ‘The 
stone found in a viper’s head hung on a woman 
will prolong labour and prevent birth.* 

As soon as the child is horn, both mother and 
child are exposed to the evil demons, who are 
anxious to injure the child and to obtain possession 
of it, sometimes even bodily, and substitute for it 
a changeling. Every possible precaution is then 
taken to frustrate the action of the demons, and 
to grant as much protection as possible to the 
newborn babe. Lilith is the chief demon, hut 
hosts of other witches prowl about, and must be 
kept at a distance. Conj urations play the principal 
part. A circle is drawn round the walls of the 
chamber and on the floor, and in it the names of 
the three dreaded angels, 4 Sinoi, Sinsinoi, and 
Semangelaf,* are written. These were the angels 
mentioned above who were sent to punish Lilith, 
and to whom she promised not to come near the 
house, or the woman and child, wherever these 
names should he found. A long conjuration is 
also written on the parchment or paper containing 
the names of these angels, and hung round the 
four posts of the bed in which the woman lies, 
or fastened to the curtains. The conjuration, a 
modification of the ancient charm against the 
demon Aveziha, occurs in almost every collection 
of Oriental and Eastern European charms. 

‘This child-stealing or -killing witch, then,* so the conjura- 
tion runs, * is met by the prophet Elijah, who stops her in her 
roamings, and asks her whither she is going. She answers that 
she is going to a certain house where a baby has been born, to 
eat its fiesh, to drink its blood, to crush its bones, and to 
destroy it. Threatened by the prophet, she promises not to 
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§ o near that or any house where her names are known, written 
own, or hung up ; and she gives to the prophet the list of her 
18 or more mysterious names.’ 

In ancient variants she is known as the demon 
Lilith, ‘Striga’ or ‘Strigla’; the name is next 
changed into ‘Estrella,’ or ‘ Strelia Margarita/ 
and then to the ‘Star Margarita/ But Lilith is 
the more common and the more prominent name. 
This amulet, once universally used, is still used 
throughout the east of Europe (Austria, Russia, 
Rumania, Turkey) and almost everywhere in the 
East (India, Syria, Arabia, etc.) as quite a 
common practice among the Jews. The book 
Baziel , containing the description of the holy 
circle and the pictures of those angels, is in some 
parts of Poland and Russia placed in addition 
under the pillow of the woman. But it is not the 
mother the demons are after ; it is the baby. And 
the effect of the bewitching is seen in the crying 
of the child for no apparent reason, in its wasting 
away, and in its untimely death. 

‘If the mother sees a woman, whom she suspects of being a 
child-eating witch, she must put her left fist into her mouth, 
and say : “Thou and thy head are of a swine, thou art unto 
me a dead bitch, the after-birth of thy mother be in thy 
mouth,” ’ and she must repeat it three times, and that woman 
will have no power to hurt her. ‘King Solomon asked the 
demon Ashmedai what should be done to a child that was 
constantly crying, and the demon said : “ Out a strip of the 
saddle of an ass first met in the morning, and place it under 
the child’s pillow.”' Another remedy against bewitching: 
‘Buy a new pot from the maker, and pay the price he asks ; 
buy also an open lock. Take still water, wash the baby in it, 
and pour it into the pot, which must be placed under the bed 
of the mother, and the open lock in her bed. At the slightest 
suspicion of an attack on the part of an evil spirit, the mother 
locks the lock, and puts it upon the child, then some of the 
water is sprinkled over the child’s face, and, without speaking, 
the water is poured out at the crossing of roads, and the pot 
replaced under the bed.’ Vervain ana ‘rufca’ are the plants 
which, if put upon the child, are sure to drive evil spirits away. 
Or, ‘The eye of an old black cock put on the right side of the 
child, the cock’s comb under its pillow, and close to the child 
the white stones found in a hen’s stomach.’ Or, ‘ Hang round 
its neck a bone which a dog has dropped from its mouth.' Or, 
‘Take some of the earth upon which the child has fallen 
immediately upon its birth, before either father or mother 
has seen it, and tie it round its waist for thirty days, and 
the child will always be safe from trouble and accidents.' Or, 
Take dust from under the threshold (or, over the door), and 
mix it with the mother's milk, and put it on the baby’s head 
tod It will sleep peacefully.’ ‘To break the charm of a be- 
witched child, take a little raven from its nest before it can 
fly, burn it on the fire, pound the ashes, mix them with milk, 
*53 f ive lt to toe child before it has started sucking, and it 
will be safe/ Or, ‘Hang a crystal or emerald over toe child, 
and it will be safe.' 

As late as the year 1707 the secundines burnt, 
and the ashes given in milk, were believed to 
destroy the charm of a wasting child. Or, a bag 
made of it, with snapdragon, St. John’s wort, 
and other flowers put m it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considered a powerful amulet 
against bewitching. It must be understood that 
the ‘evil eye’ is also considered as a form of bewitch- 
ing; but no reference is made to the ‘evil eye’ 
in any of all the ancient MSS. This notion and 
name appear for the first time in the 18th century. 
In modern times, to which we are turning now, most 
of these latter practices seem to have disappeared. 
A gold coin is hung in the cap, against the evil 
eye or any other evil spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel with blue beads and « rata’ over the bed. 
Regarding changelings, a story is told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who was invited to be 
present on the occasion of a circumcision. (All 
the attacks of the demons are concentrated upon 
the period from the birth of the boy to the eighth 
day— -the day of the circumcision. ) Driving from 
his place to the house, he met on the road a large 
number of demons and witches, feasting and 
dancing round that very baby. He ordered his 
servant to bring him there, and then seven knives, 
seven saws, two loaves of bread, and seven slippers! 
He stuck a knife in each slipper, took his own off, 
washed his hands, and nttered the great Name! 


The witches and demons melted away and left the 
baby behind, which he took and brought back 
to its parents. There he uttered another holv 
Name, and lo ! the baby which the mother had 
been keeping -with her in bed turned into a bundle 
of straw. ‘When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilith or some other evil spirit is 
playing with it/ and it must he awakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
that an angel is playing with the child. The 
child’s clothes must not he left outside over night * 
an owl drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike worm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt), By 
conjuring it, it comes out of the body in the form 
of black points, which must be carefully removed 
(Egypt). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
all the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come with their teacher and read certain 
portions of the Law (the Shema*, Dt 6 4 ), and they are 
regaled with sweets and with hags of peas salted 
and peppered (Rumania and Poland). The baby 
is not put into the cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept all that day on the 
knees of an assistant woman (Turkey, India, etc.). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is gently 
rocked. The almonds, etc., are then given to 
other children. Under the pillow the book of 
Psalms is laid, and under the mattress a sword or 
horse-shoe (India). A lying-in woman must not 
see any one all the week (Turkey). Over the bed 
a satchel is hung, containing a blue head, some 

f arlic, and a piece of broken glass (Salonica and 
alestine). On the Friday before the circumcision 
similar practices are observed to those on the eve 
of the circumcision, and visitors are entertained. 

If it should happen that a woman is losing her children, then 
‘she is to go to a bitch, and put her foot on a poppy, and say 
three times : “Take the dead, and give me the living.” Then 
she is to take the poppy and carry it close to her body, with 
its head to her right and its feet to her left side, and go to the 
water and loosen her clothes, and let the puppy drop into the 
water and say three times : “ Give me the living and take the 
dead.” This must be done when the woman is in the ninth 
month/ Or, * Go to a dried-up nut-tree and bore a hole just 
over the head, and put into that hole some of the cuttings of 
the nails of fingers and toes and some hair, and ram a peg into 
that hole, and say : “I conjure thee, evil spirit, to remain for 
ever locked up in this tree, and no longer to be able to hurt 
me.”' Or, ‘Make a ring from the silver got from nine young 
maids under age, and put it on the ear of the child immediately 
after birth before it has been picked up from the ground, and 
it will live/ 

The rocking of an empty cradle causes the pre- 
mature death of the child, and the walking over a 
child or its crawling between the legs of another 
person causes its growth to be stunted (Rumania 
and Russia). Yery few lullabies, if any, have been 
preserved. As a rule, the mother rocks the child to 
sleep to some popular tune. Within thirty days the 
chances of bewitching and changing diminish, or 
are considered to have entirely disappeared. 

(6) Primogeniture, naming . — The firstborn must 
he redeemed within thirty days. He is believed to 
have some curative powers. If he treads on the 
back of a person suffering from lumbago or other 
joint-diseases, he drives the illness away (Ru- 
mania). Some of the duties and privileges of 
the firstborn prescribed by the Bible are still 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover he is 
expected to fast in remembrance of the death of , 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. In some marriage 
settlements the male offspring is the object of an 
important clause regulating matters of inheritance 
and succession. 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) Jews a child 
often takes the name of the grandparent, or of a 
dead relative. Among the Sephardic (Spanish and 
Eastern) Jews the parent’s name is often given to 
the child. The former believe that it is an evil omen 
to name a child after a living person. In cases 
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oi dangerous illness the name is often changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-birth or change in the 
destiny of the patient. 

Literature.— i. MANUSCRIPTS.— Most of the material is taken 
from the medical and magical MSS in the writer’s possession, 
chiefly from the oldest ana the fullest. The following is a list 
of those used, arranged according to antiquity and importance : 
God. 1055 (probably of the 14th cent., North Italy); Cod. 315 
(Oriental Spanish hand, 17th cent. ; contains also the work attri- 
buted to Aben Ezra) ; Cod. 444 (ItaL, 17th cent., 2 vols., i. with 
1231 recipes, and ii. with more than 500) ; Cod. 676 (Germany, 
14th or 15th cent., medical treatises, etc.) ; Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1775, upwards of 400 recipes copied from older MSS) ; Cod. 177 
(Syria, 16th-16th cent., with very ancient Babylonian material) ; 
God. 118 (Germany, 16th-17th cent., with old German con- 
jurations ; upwards of 400 recipes) ; Cod. 700 (Germany, 17th 
cent., many hundreds of recipes) ; Cod. 932 (Germany, hundreds 
of recipes— some German and the conjuration of the ‘ Eisen- 
kraut’); Cod. 358 (Morocco, 19th cent., very full); Cod. 466 
(Spanish origin, written in Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
recipes); Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 308 recipes, many 
from Aben Ezra and other ancient authorities); Cod. 462 
(Italy, 17th cent., with 200 recipes); Cod. 128 (Yemen, 18th- 
19th cent., some Arabic, others Hebrew, very full) ; Cod. 603 
(Turkey, 19th cent., Hebrew, and some in Spanish). Codd. 40, 
194, 438, 451, 677, 702, might be mentioned, for they also con- 
tain medical, magical, and sympathetical recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, etc. ; also Cod. 134 (Montefiore 
College, Ramsgate, of the 14th cent.). 

ii. printed LITERATURE.— For Bible : Winer, s.v. 

‘Kinder.’ For Talmudic period: I. Lamperonti, Paliad 
Titshalpy passim; J. Hamburger, RE ii., Leipzig, 1883, s.v . 
‘Geburt,’ p. 254 flf.; Gideon Brecher, Das Transcendental 
. . . im Talmud, Vienna, I860, p. 207 ff.— For modern times : 
J. Buxtorff, Synagoga Judaica , Germ. ed. 1738, p. 81 ff.; M. 
Grunwald, MGJ V, Hamburg, i., 1898, p. 90 ff., v., 1900, p. 63 ff. 
And the following Hebrew works, partly reprints from ancient 
MSS: Anonym., Toledoth Adam, last ed., Lemberg, 1875 ; B. 
Benas, Amtaliath Binyamin , Wilmersdorf, 1716; Anonym., 
Mif'alot EloTcim, Lemberg, 1865 ; David Tevele, Beth David , 
Wilmersdorf, 1733; Anonym., at end of Urim Ve-Tumim, 
Dyhrenfurt (s.a.); S. Pelungian, Sefer ha~Zeckirah, Ham- 
burg. 1709; H. Palache, Re/uah ve-liayim, Smyrna, 1874; 
Reuben b. Abraham, Seguloth , Jerusalem, 1865 ; Moses b. 
Israel Benjamin, Yatyut Moshe, Munkacy, 1894 ; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-German of a certain Jeh. 
Hentchin, Matsil Nefashoth , Prag. 1651 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
agreeing in many points with Cod. 118. M. GASTER. 

BIRTH (Muhammadan). — Among Muslim 
peoples the birth of a child, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of the first importance. It is 
especially so to the mother, because a barren 
wife is held in no regard by husband or relatives. 
Women therefore resort or resorted to various 
charms and superstitious rites, even to stepping 
across the corpse of a decapitated criminal and 
anointing their persons with his blood, in the 
hope of becoming fertile; and the intentional 
avoidance of children by husband or wife is 
practically unknown, though at the time of 
Muhammad such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire offspring from slave concubines 
( Mishkat al-Masabih, tr. Matthews, 1810, vol. ii. 
pp. 96-98). The ceremonies attending a birth are 
numerous, but it is not always easy to distinguish 
those which are essentially Muslim, i.e. handed 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotic and are derived from local 
customs and foreign superstitions. The birth- 
ceremonies of Muslims vary in different countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the * aqiqah , 
rest upon the recorded precepts of Muhammad ; 
but there is a general agreement in the chief 
observances, which shows that they are to be 
ascribed to the usual practice of the Arabs at the 
time of the promulgation of Islam. Two or three 
days before the expected date of the birth, the 
midwife {day ah) brings to the house of the woman 
to be confined the groaning-chair or * birth-throne 3 
{hurst aX-wiladah ), upon which the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered sitting. The 
chair, which belongs to the midwife, is covered 
with a shawl or embroidery, and hinna flowers or 
roses are tied with an embroidered handkerchief 
to each of the top corners of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is safely accomplished, the by- 
standers trill the zagharit , or lulliloo (as in the 


tale of King ’Umar b. al-Nu‘man in the Alf 
Ldylah wa Ldylah ; cf. Burton, ed. Smithers, 1893, 
i. 401). The child is at once wrapped in white 
linen, or linen of any colour but yellow, and the 
father or, in his absence, some other man (but 
never a woman) repeats the call to prayer {adhdn) 
in the infant’s ear, or the adhdn in its right ear 
and the nearly identical iqamah in its left ear. 
This is done in imitation of Muhammad himself, 
who is related to have acted thus on the birth 
of his grandson Hasan ( Mishkat , ut sup. ii. 316). 
Another custom, based upon the same authority, 
is for some learned man to suck a date or some 
sweetmeat and put it into the baby’s mouth and 
rub it on its palate, whereby the sucker’s wisdom 
is hoped to be communicated ( Mishkat , ii. 315; 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 1822, p. 6). Among 
the well-to-do the mother retires to her bed for 
from three to six days ; but poor women scarcely 
rest at all after their delivery. Meanwhile re- 
joicings begin at once; but these are much more 
festive for the birth of a son than of a daughter. 
The men recite the fatihah (Qur. ch. i.) and 
receive presents. Dancing men and girls as- 
semble and perform before the bouse, and some- 
times the father entertains his friends on each 
day of the week succeeding the happy event; 
but usually the seventh day {yaum al-subu) is 
that chosen for the chief festivities. Lane {Mod. 
Egyptians s , 1860, ch. xxvii. p. 504 f.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day as practised in 
Cairo about 1835 : 

* On the . . . seventh day after the birth of a child the female 
friends of its mother pay her a visit. In the families of the 
higher classes * Awalim VMmahs] are hired to sing in the 
harlm, or Zlatiyah perform, or fiqis recite a batman [of the 
Qur’an] below. The mother, attended by the dayah , sits on 
the hurst al-wiladah [birth-chair], in the hope that she may 
soon have occasion for it again; for her doing this is con- 
sidered propitious. The child is brought, wrapped in a hand- 
some coloured shawl or something costly; and, to accustom it 
to noise that it may not be afterwards frightened by the music 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brass 
mortar \haun ] and strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, os if 
pounding. After this the child is put into a sieve and shaken, 
it being supposed that this operation is beneficial to its 
stomach. Next it is carried through all the apartments of the 
b arim, accompanied by several women or girls, each of whom 
bears a number of wax candles, sometimes of various colours, 
cut in two, lighted, and stuck into small lumps of paste of 
liinna upon a small round tray. At the same time the dayah 
or another female sprinkles upon the floor of each room a 
mixture of salt and seed of the fennel-flower, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during the preceding night at the 
infant’s head, saying, as she does this, “ The salt be in the eye 
of the person who does not bless the Prophet,” or “The foul 
salt be in the eye of the envier.” This ceremony of the 
sprinkling of salt [ rashsh abmilh] is considered a preservative 
for the child and mother from the evil eye ; and each person 

? resent should say, “ O God, bless our lord Muhammad 1 *' 
he child, wrapped up and placed on a fine mattress, which is 
sometimes laid on a silver tray, is shown to each of the women 
present, who looks at its face, says, “O God, bless our lord 
Muhammad 1 God give thee long life,” etc., and usually puts 
an embroidered handkerchief, with a gold coin (if pretty or old, 
the more esteemed) tied up in one of the corners, on the child’s 
head or by its side. This giving of handkerchiefs is considered 
as imposing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if the donor 
should give her the same occasion ; or as the discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering. The coins are generally used for 
some years to decorate the head-dress of the child. After these 
nuqut [wedding presents] for the child, others are given for the 
dayah. During the night before the subib\ a water-bottle full 
of water (a dauraq in the case of a boy, or a qullah in that of a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 

S laced at the child’s head while it sleeps. This, with the water 
; contains, the dayah takes and puts upon a tray and presents 
to each of the women, who put their nuqut for her (merely 
money) into the tray. In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of his friends.’ 

On the same seventh day (or on the 14th, 21st, 
28th, or 35th day after birth) the child is named, 
though this is often done a few hours after its 
birth, without any special ceremony ; and the rite 
of 'aqiqah is to be observed, together with the 
shaving of the child’s head, though both are 
commonly neglected at the present day. The 
* aqiqah is enjoined by a tradition of Muhammad, 
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who said, ‘An * aqiqah must "be observed at the 
birth of a child ; then slay a goat on its behalf and 
shave its head'; and again, ‘The 'aqiqah for a son 
is two goats, and for a daughter one, either male 
or female 5 ; and Buraydah related : ‘We used, in 
times of Ignorance, when children were bom to us, 
to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood. 
Then, when the religion of Islam came, we slew a 
goat on the seventh day, and shaved the child’s 
head, and rubbed saffron upon it 5 ( Miskkat , ut 
sup. ii. 315, 316 ; Abu-Da'ud, Sahih, Arab, text, 
ii. 36). The * aqiqah is properly the hair of 
the newborn infant, but the term is applied by 
metonymy to the sacrifice made on its shaving 
(Lane, Arabic Lexicon* s.v. ‘'Aqiqah 5 ). It may be 
a ram or a goat, or two for a son and one for a 
daughter. The animal must he a male yearling 
and without blemish, according to Abu-Da'ud 
(Hughes, Diet, of Islam , art. ‘Children 5 ). The 
rite is held obligatory by Ibn Hanbal, but the 
founders of the three other orthodox schools 
regard it as unimportant, in spite of Muhammad’s 
example and the tradition prescribing the ' aqiqah 
(or, as he preferred to call it, nasikah). The 
person sacrificing should say, ‘ 0 God, verily this 
' aqiqah is a ransom for my son such a one; its 
blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and 
its hair for Ms hair. O God, make it a ransom for 
my son from hell-fire. 5 A. hone of the victim 
should not be broken. A leg should be given to 
the midwife, but the ' aqiqah should first he 
cooked with water and salt without any part 
being cut off, and part should be given to the 
poor (Lane, loc. eit. 9 and Thousand and One 
Nights , note 24 to ch. iv. [1859 ed., vol. i. p. 277]). 
‘ It is a sunneh ordinance, incumbent on the father, 
to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of his 
child, and to give, in alms to the poor, the weight 
of the hair in gold or silver 5 (Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights , io.). Circumcision is also specially 
approved when performed on the seventh day; 
but in practice it is usually postponed to the fifth 
or sixth year, or even much later. 

On the fortieth day, as a general rule (not uni- 
versally observed, however), the purification of the 
mother is completed, and she goes to the hath; 
and on the same day the infant is introduced to 
its rocking cradle, and harlm festivities take place. 
The various additional* ceremonies, many of them 
common to Hindus as well as Muslims, observed 
in India, may he read in Herklots (op. cit.) ; those 
commonly witnessed in Turkey in Europe are very 
fully described by a Consul’s wife in The People of 
Turkey , edited by the present writer, 1878, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-10 ; but most of these are merely amplifica- 
tions or variations of the customs described above. 

With regard to evidence of birth, the testimony 
of one woman, be she the midwife or another, 
in addition to that of the mother, is required, 
according to IJanafi law, to prove that the child is 
the offspring of the mother ; hut the father’s sole 
testimony is accepted for his paternity. Further 
evidence is required, however, when the mother is 
passing her term of ' iddah after a complete divorce 
(Hamilton’s Eiddya , 1791, iii. 134 ; Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam* art. ‘Birth,’). 

LnTOATi]m--The literature has been sufficiently cited in the 

article. Stanley Lane-Poole. 

BIRTH (Parsi). — I. The birth of a child is a 
very auspicious event in a Parsi house. It was so 
also in ancient Persia. According to the Vendidad 
(iv. 47), Ahura Mazda says: ‘I prefer a person 
with children (puthrane) to one without children 
(aputhrai). 3 Even the very ground where a man 
lives with his children is allegorically described as 
feeling happy ( Vend. iii. 2). Cultivation and a 


f ood supply of food to people are recommended 
ecause they make mankind healthy and able to 
produce healthy progeny (Vend. iii. 33 ). To be 
the father of good children was a blessing from 
the Yazatas like Tishtrya ( Yasht viii. [Tlr] 151 
Mithra (Yasht x. [. Mihir ] 65), Haoma (Yasna ix 
4, 7, 10 , 13, 22 ), and Atar (Yasna lxii. 10 ; Vend 
xviii. 27), and from theFravashis (Yasht x. [Mihir] 
3 ; Yasht xiii. 134). To he childless was a curse * 
(Yasna xi. 1 , 3). Domestic animals, when ill-fed 
and ill-treated, cursed their masters that they 
might he childless (Yasna xi. 1 ). Childlessness 
was something like a punishment from heaven 
(Yasna xi. 3; Yasht x. [Mihir] 38, 108, 110). 
Kingly splendour (kavaem khvarend) was asso- 
ciated with those who were blessed with children 
( Yasht xix. [Zamydd] 75). A Zoroastrian woman 
often prayed for a good, healthy child (Yasna 
ix. 22). A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed 
before their sacred fire for a good, virtuous child 
( Yasna lxii. 5 ; cf. Vend. iii. 33). A woman with- 
out a child was as sorry as a fertile piece of land 
that is not cultivated ( Vend. iii. 24). She prayed 
for a husband who could make her a mother of 
children (Yasht v. [Abdri] 87 ; Yasht xv. 40). 

Among the Achsemenians, a wife who gave birth 
to many children was a favourite with her hus- 
band, who did not like to displease her in any way 
(Herodotus, ix. 111 ). Children being the choicest 
gift of God, their lives were, as it were, pledged 
by parents for the solemn performance of an act 
(Herodotus, vii. 10). We read in Herodotus (i. 
136) that ‘ next to prowess in arms, it is regarded 
as the greatest proof of manly excellence to be the 
father of many sons. Every year the king sends 
rich gifts to the men who can show the largest 
number, for they hold that number is strength . 5 
Strabo also says a similar thing (xv. 11 ). We 
learn from the writings of the Christian martyrs 
of Persia that, for the above reasons, the ancient 
Persians did not like the prohibition against mar- 
riage among the Christians in the case of holy 
young Christian girls. 

2 . Thus we see that an ancient Zoroastrian con- 
sidered the birth of a child a great event in his 
life. The modem Parsis have, to a great extent, 
inherited the desire. When the wife has con- 
ceived, it is considered to be an event of joy in the 
family. According to the Avesta, the women, on 
finding themselves enceinte, prayed for a safe de- 
livery and for healthy children (Yasna ix. 22). 
They mostly prayed before Ardvi Sura for an easy 
delivery (Yasht v. [Abdn] 87), and then for a 
copious supply of milk at their breast for their 
children (Aram Sura Nyayish , 3). The allusion 
to these prayers suggests that there must have 
been some formal ceremonies accompanying them, 
but we do not know what they were. 

Coming to later Pahlavi-Parsi books, we find 
that the Shdyast Id-Shdyast (x. 4, xii. 11) directs 
that, when it is known that a woman has become 
pregnant, a fire should be maintained most care- 
fully in the house, t The house or family that 
does not keep the fire of the house properly has 
less pregnancy of women in it (Shdyast Id-Shdyast 
xii. 3). The Sad-dar (xvi. 1 ) also gives this 
direction.it We have the remnant of this injunc- 
tion in the present custom that, among the modem 
Parsis, on the occasion of the completion of the 
fifth and seventh months of pregnancy, a lamp of 
clarified butter is lighted in the house hv some 
families. The reason assigned for this is that the 
fire so kindled in the house keeps out daevas , i.e. 
evil influences, from the house. A fire or a lamp 
* Of. the blessings and the curse of Oambyses (Herodotus, 
iii. 65). Cf. also those of Darius (Behistun Inscriptions, vr. 
10 , 11 ). 

t SBE y. (1880) pp. 816, 843. 
t Jb. xxiv. 277. 
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is even now taken to "be symbolical of the con- 
tinuation of a line of offspring. For example, it 
is not rare to hear, even now, words like these : 
Tamaro cherag roshan rate, i.e. * May your lamp 
be always burning.’ This benediction means, 

« May your son live long, and may your line of 
descent continue.’ 

3. According to the Avesta ( Vend . xv. 8), a 
woman in the state of pregnancy is to be looked 
after very carefully. It is wrong for the husband 
to have sexual intercourse with her in her ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to 
the Rivayats, commences with the fifth month.* 
She must abstain from coming into contact with 
any dead or decomposing matter, even with a 
thing like a tooth-pick, which may contain germs 
of disease {Shayast Id-Shdyast x. 20, xii. 13 ; 
Sad-dar xvii. 2 ; SEE v. 323, 344, xxiv. 278). 

At times, some families direct the priests to say 
certain prayers, and generally to recite one or two 
of the Yashts , during the whole or a part of the 
period of pregnancy. 

4. The modem Parsis have no religious cere- 
monies or rites during the pregnancy of the 
women. On the completion of the fifth month of 
pregnancy, a day is celebrated and known as 
panchmdsiun , i.e. ‘the day of the fifth month.’ 
Similarly, a day is observed on the completion of 
the seventh month, and is known as agharni. 
These days are observed only in the case of the 
first pregnancy. They are not observed in accord- 
ance with any religious injunction or with any 
religious ceremonies or rites. The expectancy of 
a child being a joyful event, as said above, these 
days, especially the seventh-month day, are ob- 
served as joyous occasions, when the woman who 
is enceinte is presented with suits of clothes by 
her parents, relatives, and friends, and especially 
by the family of her husband. The husband is 
in turn presented with a suit of clothes by the 
wife’s family. Sweets are sent out as presents by 
the husband’s family to the bride’s house and to 
near relatives and mends. Among these sweets, 
one prepared in the form of a coco-nut has a promi- 
nent place. A coco-nut signifies a man’s head, 
and so it is a symbol of fecundity. Some of the 
customs observed on these occasions are more 
Indian in their origin and signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 

5. The first delivery generally takes place in the 
house of the wife’s parents. A room, or a part of 
the room, generally on the ground -floor, is set 
apart for the purpose. As the Vendidad (v. 46) 
says, the place for delivery must be very clean, 
diy, and least frequented by others. It appears 
that in ancient times such places were specially 

f rovided in Parsi houses on the ground -floor. 

’arsi houses in those times had generally spacious 
ground-floors that were used for all purposes. The 
upper floors were low, and were rather like lofts 
than storeys. So the ground -floors provided 
proper places for delivery as enjoined in the 
Vendldad. But, as with changed circumstances, 
Parsi houses of to-day are not what they were 
before, and as, at present, in storeyed-houses, the 
ground-floor in big towns is generally the worst 
part of the house, it is properly condemned as 
a place unfit for delivery. 

o. In the case of a house or a place where no 
delivery has taken place before, religious-minded 
persons generally take care that a religious cere- 
mony takes place in it before the delivery. In 
other words, they get it consecrated. A priest 
or two say and perform the Afrlngan prayer and 
ceremony in the place. At times even the Bdj 
prayer is recited (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
1893 , ii. 723 ff, 686 ff.). 

* Of. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, ii 563. 


7. On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and 
kept burning for at least three days in the room 
where the woman is confined. The Sad-dar (eh. 
xvi. 2) speaks of three days. It says : ‘ When the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is 
necessary to bum a lamp for three nights and 
days — if they bum a fire it would be better.’ * 
Some people keep the lamp burning for ten days, 
and some for forty days, which is generally ob- 
served as the period of confinement. The Shayast 
la-Shayast directs that the lamp must be placed 
in such a position that no one can pass between it 
and the newborn child (ch. x. 15). It further says 
that ten women may be in attendance at the time 
of delivery, five of them to wait upon the mother 
and five upon the newborn child to look after its 
cradle. The child is directed to be besmeared 
with a mixture of sulphur and the juice of a plant 
(ch. x. 16). The day-time is preferred to the night- 
time for child-birth {Shayast la-Shayast xii. 7). 

8. On delivery the mother is enjoined to remain 
apart from others. She must not come into con- 
tact with fire, water, or any of the furniture of 
the house ( Vend. v. 45-49). 

The Sad-dar (ch. Ixxvi. 1-5) + enjoins that ‘ she 
should not wash her head for twenty-one days, 
nor put her hand again on any thing. . . . After the 
twenty-one days, if she sees herself in such a state 
that she is able to wash her head, she washes her 
head. And, after that, until the coming on of the 
fortieth day, it is requisite to abstain from the 
vicinity of a fire and anything that is wooden or 
earthen ; it is also requisite to abstain from every- 
thing of her cooking and pot-boiling. Afterwards, 
when it is forty days, she is to wash her head, and 
it is proper for her to do every kind of work. Till 
the lapse of a second forty days it is not proper 
for her husband to make an approach to her, for it 
is a great sin, and it is possible that she may be- 
come pregnant a second time, as within a period of 
forty days women become very quickly pregnant.’ 

In the case of those who give oirth to still-born 
children it is enjoined in the Vendldad (v. 55 f.) 
that they must remain separate for twelve days. 
This period has been latterly extended, as directed 
in the later Pahlavi and Persian books, to forty 
days in all cases of delivery. Nowadays a Parsi 
woman has generally forty days of seclusion after 
her delivery. The Sad-dar (ch. xvi. 4) says, 
‘During forty days it is not proper that they 
should leave the child alone ,* and it is also not 
proper that the mother of the infant should put 
her foot over a threshold in the dwelling ’{ {i.e. 
leave the house). 

9. Some families observe the fifth day after 
birth, known as goatchori (‘the fifth day’), and the 
tenth day, known as dasori (‘ the tenth day ’), as 
gala days ; but these days have no religious sig- 
nification whatever. 

10. During these forty days the woman must 
remain in a state of isolation. She must not 
come into contact with anybody or with any 
part of the ordinary furniture of the house, especi- 
ally wooden furniture and linen articles. Her 
food is to be served to her on her plate by others. 
Those who have to come into contact with her 
have to bathe before they mix with others. 
Formerly, even the medical attendant had to do 
so, but nowadays the salutary rule is more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance. The 
original injunction seems to have been intended 
to observe ‘ purity ’ in order to prevent the spread 
of puerperal fever and other such diseases to which 
women in this state are subject. § 

* SBE xxiv. 277. f lb. xxiv. 339 f. t lb. xxiv. 277. 

§ See the chapter on ‘Maternity and its Perils,’ in Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis’s The Nationalisation of Health, 1891, pp. 23-143. It 
says that in England and Wales, where 4600 women die every 
year in child-birth, ‘ about 70 per cent, of this mortality is due 
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ix. At the end of the forty days, the period of 
confinement, the woman has to purify herself by 
a bath before mixing with others. At first she 
takes an ordinary bath, and then goes through 
what is called nan * (a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word sndn ), which is a sacred bath. A priest, 
generally the family priest, administers this bath 
with consecrated water. Even those who have 
come into contact with the woman during the 
days of her accouchement have to go through a 
ceremonial purificatory bath. 

12. All the bedding and clothes of the woman 
used during the forty days of her seclusion after 
delivery are rejected from ordinary use. They 
are enjoined to be destroyed, lest they carry and 
spread germs of disease among others. But now- 
adays that injunction is not strictly followed. 
They are now given away to non-Zoroastrian poor 
people of the sweepers class. 

13. Formerly a mother in child-birth first drank 
a few drops of the sacred Haoma (g.u) juice, 
squeezed and consecrated in a Fire-temple. The 
new-horn child also was made to drink a few drops 
of this juice (Shayast-la-Shayast x. 16). Auquetil 
du Perron refers to this religious custom as pre- 
valent in his time (Zend-Avesta, ii. 564). In the 
Haoma Yasht ( Yasna ix. 22) Haoma is said to 

f ive fine healthy children to women who give de- 
very. Haoma was emblematical of immortality ; 
hence this custom. Now, however, the custom is 
rarely observed, and, in place of the Haoma juice, 
a sweet drink made of molasses or sugar is given 
to the child as the first auspicious drink. 

Literature. —SBE v. 816 ff., 343 f., xxiv. 277, 839 f.; A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present , 1906, p. 378: 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 1893, ii. 686 ff., 723 ff.; Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta , 1771, ii. 663 ; W. Geiger, Civilization 
of the Eastern Iranians , Eng. tr. 1886, i. 53 ; BO vol. ix. pt. ii. 
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BIRTH (Teutonic). — All the Teutonic peoples 
made a rigorous distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate birth. They granted the full 
rights of consanguinity and tribal membership 
only to the children of legitimate unions, that is, 
to the offspring of a free father and a free mother 
joined in lawful wedlock. Whenever a child was 
bom, it was laid upon the ground by the midwife 
in attendance upon the mother, ana this practice 
is reflected to this day in the Scandinavian terms 
for midwife, jordgumma , jordemoder, 4 earth- 
mother.* This rite has maintained its ground in 
many branches of the Teutonic stock (cf. A. 
Dieterich, ARW viii. 7ff.),* it originated in the 
old belief that the soul, and therefore the life, of 
the child issues from ‘mother earth,* and that the 
child derives its vitality therefrom. The next 
step on the midwife’s part was to lift the child up 
— hence the German term for * midwife * Hebamme, 
O.H.G. hevianna — and hand it to the father. If 
the latter wished to acknowledge and maintain 
the infant, he took it in his arms, but he retained 
the right to condemn it to exposure. This right 
could be exercised in cases where the child was 
feeble or defonned, ot when the father was in 
doubt as to its legitimacy — a situation which 
often arose at the birth of twins, the popular 

to puerperal fever,’ and that ‘almost the whole of this mor- 
tality might be avoided.’ It is the careless medical praoti* 
tioners and midwives that are responsible for this mortality, 
because they do not preserve 4 purity, ’and carry germs from 
one woman in confinement to another. The midwifery writers 
of old said to their disciples : 4 Thine is a high and holy calling ; 
see that thou exercise it with purity.’ In the enjoined isolation 
of the Parsi women during their confinement, the original 
intention seems to be that of observing 4 purity.’ Some of the 
later Pazend and Persian writers have not properly understood 
the original good intention of the early writers, and so have 
carried the rigour of isolation too far. But, anyhow, the 
original intention of isolation is intended for the - purity ' 
referred to by old midwifery writers. 

* See art Purification (Parsi). 


belief being that such an event implied the 
mother’s unfaithfulness ; or, again, if it had been 
predicted that the child’s existence threatened the 
father with danger or misfortune, or even if he 
felt himself unable to maintain the child. The 
father’s prerogative, however, was annulled by 
law after the introduction of Christianity, though 
various fairy-tales assume its survival down to 
the present day. But even in heathen times the 
father’s decision had to be made within a few 
hours after the birth, for once the child had taken 
nourishment, milk or honey, in however small 
quantities, or had been laved with water, it was 
regarded as belonging to the family, and shared 
equal rights with every other individual within 
the same. Traces of this primitive heathen 
ordinance are still found in the Christian period ; 
thus, the child’s capacity to inherit sometimes 
dated only from its baptism, while the wergeld 
of an unbaptized child was sometimes reckoned at 
half the usual amount. Exposure was likewise 
illegal if the child had received its name. The 
name was usually given by the father, and at the 
ceremony (Icel. nafnfestr) a presentation was 
made to the child, while occasionally the blood- 
relations held a feast (barnsol). The child was 
generally named after some deceased member of 
the family, preferably the grandfather on the 
mother’s side, as it was believed that the name 
carried with it the personal equalities of its original 
hearer (cf. G. Storm, Arkiv for nordisk flologi , 
ix. 199 ff.). If the father, upon whom these 
various legal functions devolved, died before the 
child was bom, his place was taken, according to 
the most ancient usage, by the entire group of his 
blood relations, frequently augmented by some 
relations from the mothers side, and these chose 
one of their number to act as guardian and dis- 
charge all legal obligations in regard to the child. 
The same procedure was observed when the father 
had been proclaimed an outlaw ; in the eye of the 
law the mother was then a widow and the child 
an orphan. If the father was unable to be present 
at the birth, the mother had to decide whether the 
child should be acknowledged or exposed. 

A somewhat different course was adopted in the 
case of illegitimate birth. The children of slaves 
were themselves slaves from birth, and belonged 
to the owner of the mother. In primitive times, 

; distinctions were made amongst the illegitimate 
children of free parents, and the Old Norse 
language had special designations for the different 
classes : thus homungr signified the son of a free 
mother (frilla) with whom the father cohabited, 
though not in wedlock ; hrisingr , the son of a free 
mother with whom the father’s relations were 
clandestine; ] itiborinn, the son of a free father 
by a slave. These distinctions, however, were 
gradually done away, and disappeared first of all 
m Iceland. In regard to the illegitimate, the first 
step was to find out who the father was ; and when 
this point had been decided, the child, even in 
early times, acquired the right of inheritance— 
though in a limited degree — and a claim to the 
father’s protection. Moreover, it frequently hap- 
pened that the child was received into the family 
bond (Icel. oeitleiSing), and this transaction, 
especially when there were no children of lawful 
birth and capable of inheriting, was celebrated 
with feasting and high ceremonial. # In all cases 
it was the duty of the father, or his family, to 
maintain the child till maturity was reached. 

The event of birth became the nucleus of many 
curious practices aud superstitions. In many 
districts of Germany, Britain, and Scandinavia, 
there prevails to this day the custom of lighting 
fires or candles round about the newly-born (cf. 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde , 31), in order to prevent 
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their falling under the power of evil spirits. The 
same purpose was served by piercing the door or 
the door-post with a knife, placing some article of 
steel — a pair of scissors, a key, a horse-shoe, etc. — 
in the cradle, hanging amulets round the child’s 
neck, stopping the keyholes, or keeping out cats 
or any old woman who was suspected of having the 
‘evil eye.’ In some places it was the custom to 
ut salt under the child’s tongue to prevent its 
eing bewitched. These prophylactic expedients 
were deemed necessary till the time of baptism, as 
it was during this period that the demons directed 
their practices against the child, and tried to put 
a changeling, a babe of their own, in its place. 
The immediate surroundings of the child were 
meanwhile tabu. On the other hand, every 
possible effort was made to secure good fortune 
for the newly-born. Special importance was 
ascribed to the umbilical cord, and to the bladder- 
like membrane or ‘ caul’ with which some children 
are bom, such children being regarded as the 
favourites of fortune. The caul was carefully 
preserved and sewn into the child’s clothing, thus 
ensuring success in all its future undertakings. 
From this, indeed, developed the Old Norse belief 
in an attendant spirit, the fylgfa, which accom- 
panied the person wherever he went. The dried 
umbilical cord was in course of time given to the 
child with a meal of eggs, in the expectation that 
the child would thereby become shrewd and 
intelligent ; or it was sewn into the clothing, as a 
means of making its possessor clever and capable. 
Amongst the Teutons, as amongst many other 
races, gfeat emphasis was laid upon the young 
tree which was planted on the day of the child’s 
birth, and was thenceforward regarded as his tree 
of life. The fortunes of the tree ran parallel with 
those of the child, and from this notion arose the 
belief in a person’s tutelary tree (Swed. vard-trad). 
When it chanced that an animal was bom in the 
homestead on the same day as the child, it was 
believed that the former, during its whole life, 
stood in the closest relationship to the latter. 
The animal was named after the child, and became 
his constant associate. 

Widely diffused throughout the entire Teutonic 
area are the mythical stories regarding the god- 
desses of destiny, who appear at the birth of a 
child and determine his future. Their function is 
indicated by their names: thus, in Old Norse 
they are called urdir , ‘ the powers of destiny ’ ; in 
English, ‘the weird sisters’; Anglo-Saxon, metiena , 
‘ those who measure out’; Middle High German, 
Gaschepfen , ‘the makers.’ From early times the 
sisters were reckoned as three in number, but 
sometimes also as seven or thirteen, and frequently 
the part assigned to one of them is to deal out 
misfortune to the infant. Norse poetry speaks of 
them as nornir — a word of doubtful etymology. 
They are represented as spinning maidens, who at 
the child’s birth wind his thread of life — his fate ; 
and accordingly, possessing as they do a fore- 
knowledge of the destiny of men, they acquired 
at length a prophetic character. 

The birth of a child was an occasion upon which 
a part of special importance was played by the 
myths regarding the origin of children. The 
thought underlying nearly all these myths was 
the belief that children come from ‘mother earth.’ 
One proof of this is supplied by the primitive 
heathen practice, already referred to, of laying 
the child upon the ground immediately after birth. 
In many parts of Germany and the Norse countries 
children were supposed to come forth from hollow 
trees, as these, according to popular notions, were 
connected with the interior of the earth. Similar 
ideas were also held about lakes, ponds, and wells. 
In South Germany various lakes and fish-ponds 


I are known as Kinderseen , ‘ children’s lakes 5 ; while, 
more particularly in Central Germany, there are 
many Kinderhrutinen , * children’s wells,* in which 
the goddess Frau Holle was believed to keep in 
charge the souls of children before their birth. 
Other places of origin were marshes and fens. 
The prevailing belief in many districts was that 
children are drawn out of the water and carried to 
their mothers by water-fowl, especially the stork 
and the swan, while in other parts they were 
supposed to issue from caverns or mountains. In 
Pomerania, for example, we find ‘swan-stones’ 
and ^ Adeborsteine, ‘stork-stones, 5 and children 
obtained from these were called ‘swan-children* 
(Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern , 390). From 
heathen times comes the belief that children are 
the men of a former day, re-born into the world. 
They had passed their intermediate period in an 
animal form. According to a popular superstition 
in South Germany, they had been flying around as 
butterflies. We thus see that these various notions 
regarding the origin of children are related in the 
closest way to the primitive Teutonic belief re- 
garding the soul. 
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BIRTH-DAYS.— The custom of commemorat- 
ing the day of birth is connected, in its form, with 
the reckoning of time, and, in its content, with 
certain primitive religious principles. It is the 
most conspicuous example of commemorative 
ritual. Its essence is the repetition of the event 
commemorated. As culture develops, this primary 
meaning is obscured by various accidents. 

In the lower culture, what is reported of the 
Congo tribes applies generally : ‘ no record is kept 
of birth or age. * The Hupas of California take no 
account of the lapse of time, and consider it a 
ridiculous superfluity to keep a reckoning of age. 
They guess at a man’s years by examination of the 
teeth. One will say, * I have good teeth yet.’ The 
only epochs noted are those of babyhood., boyhood 
or girlhood, youth, manhood or womanhood, and 
the state of married man or woman, old man or 
old woman, f The Omahas have a superstitions 
objection to counting, and therefore never note a 
person’s age.J 

The earliest lunar reckoning produced the seven- 
day week, the lunar month, and the lunar year, 
thus providing machinery for the expression of 
any ideas involving repetition of events. Parallel 
with these dates, and of earlier origin, are seasonal 
epochs, marked by changes in vegetation, and also 
the epochs of human growth, as noted above. 

The day of birth itself may be first considered. 
At an early stage of chronology the influence of 
ideas of luck is brought to bear upon dates. Every 
people has its own list of ominous objects ana 
circumstances. In highly developed popular re- 
ligions the result is a dualism affecting the whole 
life of man. Of the Cambodians we read that the 
idea of luck dominates their entire existence.! 

* H. Ward in JAI xxiv. 291 

t S. Powers, Tribes of California, 76 f. 

% Long and James, Expedition to the Rocky Mountains , 1828, 
i. 214, 235. 

$ E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge , 1900-04, i. 53. 
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The religion of the Baganda is described as a 
religion of luck.* Among the Tshi people of West 
Africa each person has his lucky and unlucky 
days.f In the week of the Asabas of the Niger 
the days for marketing, for work, and for rest 
vary for each individual according to the particular 
ju-ju decided for him by the medicine-man . $ 

As the circumstances attending the moment of 
birth are auspicious or inauspicious, so are those 
attending the day. Any object or circumstance 
distinguishing it may affect the destiny of the 
child. When days are marked, they acquire per- 
manent or varying characteristics which auto- 
matically influence the event. The Malagasy, 
who possess an elaborate doctrine of fatalism 
(■ vintana ), mark a certain number of days in each 
month as lucky or unlucky. The vava, or first 
days, of some months are especially disastrous to 
children then horn, in some cases to the offspring 
of the people generally, in others to those of the 
royal family. A child born on an unlucky day, 
and dying young, is said to have ‘too strong a 
vintanaS Formerly, children bom on unlucky 
days were put to death by being buried alive. In 
modern times this infanticide is commuted to an 
ordeal, offering, or ‘expiatory hath, 5 the water 
being hurled instead of the child. In one clan of 
the Sakalavas all children horn on a Tuesday were 
put to death. In the Bara tribe a child was put 
to death if horn on a day which was unlucky to 
both father and mother ; if the day was unlucky 
for one parent only, the child’s life was spared. In 
the Tanale tribe one particular month was peculiarly 
unlucky for birth. § 

With the rise of astrology comes the develop- 
ment of the horoscope and similar forms of 
augury. In origin such practices are a species 
of sympathetic magic ; the intention is to influence 
events, or to assist nature, and the method em- 
ployed is the rehearsal or artificial previous re- 
production of the desired result. The Central 
Americans possessed an elaborate code of ‘signs 
of the day/ applying to each day of each cycle of 
twenty days, the cempohualli , of which the year 
was a multiple. Horoscopes were prepared from 
these signs for the day and hour of birth. Every 
Mexican bore through life, as a species of personal 
name, the sign of his birth-day. || The Burmese 
predict a marrs character and destiny according to 
the day of the week on which he is bom and the 
constellation which rules it. The name of the 
child must begin with one of the letters belonging 
to the birth-day. IT The Asabas of the Niger often 
name a child after the day of its birth. ** In China 
the hour and the day of birth are regarded as being 
very important. A child bom between the hours 
of 9 and II will have a hard lot at first, hut 
finally great riches, ft The Hindus possess an 
elaborate astrological system of nativities con- 
nected with lucky and unlucky days, tt In Mada- 
gascar nativities are drawn up from the position 
not of the stars, but of the moon. This method is 
earlier ,* later cultures prefer the star of nativity. 
The Tshi peoples name children after the day of 
the week.§§ The Muhammadanized Swahili con- 
sider it lucky to be bom on Friday, the Muham- 
madan festival. Children then horn are named 

* Boscoe InJAZ xxxii. 72. 

t A, B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples , 1887, p. 220. 

t J. Parkinson in J At xxxvi. 317. 

§ L. Dahle in Antananarivo Annual, xii. 460; J. Sibree, 
Madagascar , 279 ff. 

II Sahaenn, Historia general, 239 ff.; E. J. Payne, History of 
the New World called America , 1892, ii. 325 ft. ; H. H. Bancroft, 
NR ii. 271. 

U Shwav Toe (J. GL Scott), The Burman , 1882, i. 4, 6. 

** Parkinson, toe. tit. 

ft Dennys, Folklore of China , 1870, p. 8. 

it Dubois (ed. Beauchamp), ii. 382 ff. ; Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, 372 ff. 

§§ Ellis, loc. tit. 


‘ son ’ or ‘ daughter of Friday/ * In German folk- 
lore Sunday is lucky as a birth-day, particularly 
the Sunday of the new moon. This idea is con- 
nected with growth. ‘ Sunday children 5 are sup- 
posed to he able to see spirits, or to see in the darktf 

The principle of repeating an event after its 
occurrence is an inversion of sympathetic magic. 
Whereas in the ordinary form of magic the coming 
event is influenced and ensured by previous re- 
hearsal, in this inverted form it is reproduced in 
order to repeat the original advantages and to 
effect their continuance. The idea is naturally 
suggested by the recurrence of the same external 
or chronological conditions. These were closely 
bound up with the original event, and are therefore 
supposed to influence it : they are further supposed 
to carry it with them, and therefore require its 
repetition. The intention varies as the event. In 
the case of the repetition of birth the intention is a 
renewal of the life acquired by the original birth. 
Such ideas are illustrated by the general custom 
of celebrating the renewal of the year. The ritual 
is designed to renew not only the life of nature, 
but also the life of men, and at the same time to 
discard the old life, now regarded as decay and 
death. The seasonal changes of growth, con- 
nected early with the phases of the moon and 
the path of the sun, naturally fostered such ideas. 
As individualism developed they were applied to 
the life of each man. But the important point for 
the earlier periods is that these annual renewals of 
nature and life in general practically amounted to 
universal or social birth-days. 

To illustrate the first or these points, we may 
instance the Hindu festival samvatsaradi, which 
celebrates the beginning of the year. 

‘The chief features of the day are toe reading 1 of the new 
almanac and hearing the forecast of the events of the New Year. 
New clothes also are worn when procurable, and the food par- 
taken of during the day is, as far as possible, composed of new 
materials, i.e. new grain, pulses and such like, for this is a feast 
of ingathering. One dish, which must be partaken of by all 
who wish for good luck during toe year, is a conserve com- 
posed of sugar, tamarind, and toe flowers of the neem or 
margosa tree ( Media Azadirachta), which is then in full flower. 
The bitter taste of this is not much relished as a rule ; but it is 
necessary that at least a small portion of the dish should be 
eaten. This seems to be analogous to toe English idea that 
it is necessary to eat mince-pie at Christmas or at the New 
Year.’ X 

In the next place, such festivals, surviving as 
they do into the highest stages of evolution, are 
in the early stages universal birth-days. The 
Malagasy custom is significant. In the lunar 
year of Madagascar, time is popularly reckoned 
by the annual great feast fandroana. Remark- 
able longevity is denoted by the phrase that a 
man has seen three fandroanas at the same season 
of the year. Thus he might see it in spring at the 
age of 7, again when 40, and again when 73. 
We are expressly informed that a man’s age 
is reckoned not by his years, but by the fan- 
droana.% 

The Japanese supply an instructive case of com- 
promise between the social and the individual 
birth-day. The first of January, the commence- 
ment of the New Year, 

‘may be considered toe universal birth-day, for they do not 
wait till toe actual anniversary of birth has come round to call 
a person a year older, but date the addition to his age from the 
New Year. The 61st birth-day is the only one about which 
much fuss is made. This is because the old man or woman 
having lived through one revolution of the sexagenary cycle 
then begins a second round, which is in itself an extraordinary 
event, for the Japanese reckon youth to last from birth to the 
age of 32, middle age from 32 to 40, and old age from 40 to 60. 
A child is born in December 1901. By January 1902 they talk 
of toe child as being 2 years old, because it has lived through a 
part of two separate years.’ || 


* Velten, SittenundGebraucheder Suaheli, 13; Sibree, loc. at, 
t Ploss, Das Kind , ii. 88, 89. 
t J. E. Padfleld, The Hindu at Home*, 165. 

§ W. Ellis, History of Madagascar, 1838, i. 447, 448. 

II B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese 1902, p. 62. 
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In the Chinese religion of piety we find a re- 
markably explicit illustration of the principle of 
the renewal of life on the anniversary of birth. 
‘The birth-day celebration is a peculiar institu- 
tion, ’ though not attended with much 6clat till 
after the age of 15. Each person has an annual 
festival, ana every tenth year after reaching 50 an 
extraordinary celebration. Especially honoured 
is the 61st birth-day. The Emperor on his birth- 
day is supposed to acquire 10,000 ‘longevities.’ 
The courts of justice are closed, and a general 
amnesty is proclaimed. The ordinary person on 
his birth-day receives ‘longevity presents,’ and 
his friends wish him long life. With the express 
purpose of prolonging life, a dish of vermicelli in 
remarkably long strips is eaten. Of particular 
importance is the ‘longevity garment. 5 This is a 
handsome robe, embroidered in gold characters 
with the word ‘ longevity. 5 It serves at death as 
the man’s shroud. It is generally a present from 
the children, and is given to the parent on his 
birth-day. He wears it then, and on all festive 
occasions, in order to acquire long life, ‘it being 
generally acknowledged among the Chinese that 
it is extremely useful and necessary on the birth- 
day to absorb a good amount of vital energy in 
order to remain hale and healthy during the 
ensuing year. 5 * 

The Coreans celebrate the 61st birth-day in 
the Chinese fashion. On ordinary birth-days new 
clothes are worn, and a feast is prepared for friends 
of the family, t 

The Burmese offer on their birth-days, celebrated 
weekly, candles representing the animals connected 
with the day of the week. The offering is an act 
of worship at the pagoda. J 
The Central Americans celebrated birth-days 
with a feast given to the friends of the family. 
Presents were offered them on their departure^ 
Among the Tshi natives of West Africa, a man’s 
birth-day is sacred to his hr a, or ‘ indwelling spirit. 5 
If a man is rich, he kills a sheep, if poor, a fowl, 
and prepares a feast. In the morning, when he 
washes, he provides himself with an egg, and 
some new fibre of the kind used as a sponge. He 
then stands before the calabash containing the 
water, and addresses his kra, asking for its pro- 
tection and assistance during the coming year, as 
he is about to worship it, and keep that day 
sacred to it. He then breaks the egg into the 
calabash, and washes himself with the fluid ; after 
this he puts white clay on his face, and puts on a 
white cloth. Members of the higher classes, kings 
and chiefs, keep sacred to the kra the day of the 
week on which they were born. Thus Kwoffi Kari 
Kari, having been bom on a Friday, made it a 
law that no blood should be shed on that day.|| 

The ancient Persians celebrated birth-days. *f[ 

In ancient Egypt the birth-days of the kings 
‘were celebrated with great pomp. They were looked upon as 
holy ; no business was done upon them, and all classes indulged 
in the festivities suitable to the occasion. Every Egyptian 
attached much importance to the day, and even to the hour, of 
his birth ; and it is probable that, as in Persia, each individual 
kept his birth-day with great rejoicings ; welcoming his friends 
with all the amusements of society and a more than usual 
profusion of the delicacies of the table.’** 

In modern Persia the birth-days of Muhammad 
and ‘All, as in Islam generally, are duly honoured. 
For ordinary persons, however, the New Year’s 
feast is the only real festival, ft 
Among the modem Jews, the I3th birth-day of a 

* J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese , 1866, ii. 217 ff.; J. J. 
M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, i. 61, 62. 
t Griffis, Corea, 1882, p. 295. 
t Shway Toe (J. G. Scott), The Burrnan, i. 6. 

§ Bancroft, op. tit. ii. 28S. 

I A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples , 156. 

If Herodotus, i. 183, ix. 110. 

** Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, iii. 368. 
ft Polak, Persien, 1865, i. 338. 


boy is celebrated as a family feast, this date being 
his religious majority.* 

principles. Tim idea, inseparable from festivals, 
of holiday or rest, combines with the wish to avoid 
consuming energy and vitality, and to assimilate 
the same by means of food and drink. A further 
principle is that of a propitious commencement of 
an epoch as influencing the whole. At a late stage 
such ideas are obscured, and an ethical principle 
arises. This is, in Western culture, faintly sug- 
gested by the phrase, ‘ turning over a new leaf ’ at 
the N ew Year or on the birth-day. In Catholicism, 
it is more marked in combination with the birth- 
day of the individual’s patron saint. In early 
Christianity each anniversary was a step towards 
the new life commencing at death. 

The idea of renewal, as we saw, is in the early 
stages emphasized by the weekly phases of the 
moon. Thus we get the principle of the octave. 
One of its earliest applications is the celebration 
of the seventh day after birth, on which, among 
various peoples, the name is given or some ritual 
operation is performed. 

The principle of the octave is actually applied at 
times to produce a weekly birth-day. This has 
been instanced in West Africa and Burma. A 
good many recorded birth-days are probably not 
annual, but weekly or monthly. The ancient 
Syrians celebrated a monthly birth-day. t 
These considerations lead np to some peculiarities 
of reckoning or commemoration which have in- 
fluenced the custom. The Apache father makes 
a note of each moon that follows the birth of a 
child. A large mark is made for the 10th months 
The Mayas celebrated as the birthdays of their 
children the first step taken, the first word spoken, 
and the first thing made,§ The Ovaherero reckon 
a man’s age from the time of his circumcision, 
not counting the previous period. A man is called 
after the otyionao of his circumcision. Those 
circumcised at the same time are omakura , ‘ persons 
of the same age. 5 j| Such methods of reckoning 
age are convenient for the savage, who has little 
use for any more accurate reckoning. Other 
such epochs, which at a certain stage are the only 
‘birth-days, 5 are weaning, initiation, and mar- 
riage. The Baganda reckon a man’s age by the 
reigns of the chiefs. ‘It was in the reign of so 
and so that I was born. 5 IT 
In the lower cultures names are curiously par- 
allel and interchangeable, so to say, with dates. 
The Central Australians have each a name denot- 
ing age in relation to others, hut have no annual 
reckoning. The Maori had one name given at 
birth, a second at puberty, a third on his father’s 
death, and others whenever he performed some 
achievement.** An Aht will change his name 
perhaps ten times in ten years, and celebrate the 
event each time with a feast, ft In connexion with 
change of name there is the idea of renewal. 

An early application of the principle of com- 
memoration is ‘the feast of the dead. 5 All the 
ideas connected with the spirits of the departed 
find expression here. In early religion these cele- 
brations are as frequent and as important as any 
annual festival. In Oajaca great ceremonial at- 
tended the anniversary of the birth of great lords 
after their death. The belief was that the soul 
wandered about for many years before entering 
bliss, and visited its friends on earth once a year.JJ 

* Roubin in JE, 8. v. t 2 Mac 67. 

t HrdliCka in American Anthropologist, vii. 490. 

§ Bancroft, op. tit. ii. 662. 

|| South African Folklore Journal, i. 43. 

IT Roscoe in JAI xxxii. 72. 

** R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui 2, 1870, p. 156. 
ft G. M. Sproat, Savage Life, 1868, p. 264. 
jt Bancroft, op. tit. ii. 623. 
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The Hindus observe the new moon of the month, 
Bhadrapada (September-October), in honour of 
the dead. 1 On this day the head of a family must 
perform prescribed ceremonies for the preceding 
three generations/ The celebration is for such of 
the dead as may not have received the usual rites 
of sepulture. The fact shows, by negation, ths ' 
the commemoration is the repetition of the even 
The annual iraddhas are well known. Their object 
is to 4 assist the departed spirit in the various ex- 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who duly performs these rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays up merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of his account hereafter/ One iraddha 
is to provide the spirit with an ‘ intermediate body/ 
Another indicates the union of the dead with his 
immediate ancestors. The monthly &raddha$ com- 
mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is performed on the anniversary of the 
death.* 

A slight shifting of the point of view will show 
the parallelism between such practices as the 
Hindu and the early Christian principle that the 
birth-day of the martyr was the day on which 
he died. The death-day of the faithful was re- 
garded as their birth into a new life. The * natale ’ 
par excellence was the day of death. It was a 
nativity to a glorious crown in the kingdom of 
heaven. TertuLlian observes that St. Paul was 
bora again by a new nativity at Rome because he 
suffered martyrdom there. Such natalia were 
contrasted with ‘natural birth-days/ as spiritual 
in opposition to worldly. The ‘birth-days’ of 
martyrs, celebrated at the grave or monument, 
had a profound influence on the development of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The celebration was a 
service, at which the Communion was received. 
The ethical principle involved was imitation of the 
martyr, repetition in others of his life and death. 
The fasti of martyrs were gradually compiled, and 
churches were erected over their bones, the bones 
sometimes being replaced under the altar, f 
The festivals of gods are frequently their birth- 
days. Thus the Hindu festival Srirdmajayanti 
celebrates the birth-day of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of the god 
is adorned and carried in procession. Pilgrimage 
is made to the temple. Kfpiajayanti is the 
birth-day of Krishna, and is one of the most 
popular of the annual festivals. The Bhdgavata 
describing the life of the god is read on that day. 
Vmayakachaturthi is the birth-day festival of 
Ganesa. Every house sets up an image of the god, 
before which lights are placed. A mantra of con- 
secration, pratistd, is pronounced, on which the 
spirit of the god enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
divinity, a repetition of his birth. 

At this feast, artisans worship their tools, and 
students their books, placing them before the 
image. Gane&a is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who helps man on his way.J 
In Christianity the birth-day of Christ is only 
less important than the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion. _ Even here the social aspect of religion is 

S rominent, and, by a coincidence, the date finally 
ecided upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth-day of the Sun, just as the 
weekly day of the sun, the Christian Sunday, was 
the weekly birth-day of the Solar Deity, and in 
Hebrew mythology the first day of Creation. 

Ijtkrattjre.--J3'JDJ5 and EBL s.v. ‘Birthday* ; Binghar 
Christian Antiquities , 1840 ; J.t. M. de Groot, The Meligious 
System of China, 1892 ff.; A. B. Ellis, The Tshispeakmg Peoples, 

* Padfleld, op. cit. 165, 217, 225. 
t Bingham, vii. 340 ff., 350 f., 422. 

X Padfleld, op. cit. 178 ft., 181, 183. 
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BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Roman).— Birth-dav 
celebrations are to be met with in antiquity from 
a very early date. iEschylus presupposes them 
when he makes Apollo receive on his birth-day his 
oracle as a present from Phoebe {Eumenides, 6-8) 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, sacrifices 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to offer 
presents to the person whose birth-day it was ( e.g . 
a book, AnthoL Pal . ix. 93). Sometimes those 
who were bora on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called themselves rerpaSto-rol 
etKaSLoral , etc. Later, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth-days of 
members of distinction, or these members them- 
selves left an endowment to enable their associates 
to celebrate their birth-day even after their death. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called yeviata, 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was termed yeviQXia (schol. Plato, Alcibiades, 
121 C). Plato's birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Tliargelion, because Apollo 
was supposed to have been bora on that day ; and 
in other cases as well the celebrations of birth -days 
were fixed for sacred days (Plut. Theseus, 36; 
the Athenians mention the 8th of a month as the 
birthday of Theseus, itc Ro<reL8Qvosyeyovfrai XeyopAvcf 
/cal y&p Xlo<rei5wva rats 6y86at$ rtpLwny). From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele- 
bration of the birth-days of kings, and from the 
time of Cflesar, of those of emperors (there is an 
important inscription which indicates that in Asia 
Minor the year began with the birth-day of 
Augustus [A then. Mitt. xxiv. 288]), when festivi- 
ties, games, etc., took place. The same honour 
was also extended to empresses and princes. 

These honours passed from persons to cities : 
thus in Rome the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urbis. More especially were such honours 
transferred to the gods : Athene was supposed to 
have been bora on the 3rd of a month, Hermes on 
the 4th, Apollo on the 7th, and so on. In these 
cases the festival must always have been the 
prius, the birth-day the posterius . It often 
nappens that the birthday of the god and the 
natalis templi coincide (Cic. ad Att . iv. i. 4, CIL 
xii. 3058). 

Literature. —C hr. Petersen, * Ueber die Geburtstagsfeier 
bei den Griechen,* in Jahrb.f. Mass. Philol., Suppl. ii., 1857; 
W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, Giessen, 1908. 

W. Kroll. 

BIRTHRIGHT.— See Inheritance. 


BISHOP.— See Ministry. 

BIS MILL AH. — i. Meaning and early usage. 
— Bismilldh{i), an Arabic expression signifying ‘in 
the name of Allah,’ was borrowed by Muhammad 
from the religious phraseology of Jews and Chris- 
tians,* and was formulated by him in full as 
follows: bismillahi-r-rahmani-r-rahimi, ‘in the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful/ 
Muhammad employed the phrase both in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introductory formula, 
designed to connect the beginnings of action with 
the devout remembrance of God, and it is probable 
that, while still resident at Mecca, he recommended 
his adherents to use it in a similar way. In the 
Qur’an he represents Noah as summoning . the 
faithful to enter the ark with the words, ‘ Bisraillah 
(“in the name of Allah”) be its voyage and its 
landing’ (xL 43) ; and, similarly, a letter purporting 
to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba opens thus: < BismUldhi-r-rahinani-r- 
rahimi ’ (xxvii. 30). Probably, too, he began his own 
ceremonial discourses, as collected in the Qur’an, 
* Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qordns (Gottingen, I860), p. 88 [ 2 (pub- 
lished by F. Scbwally) 11 6 f.]. 
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with the phrase, and the redactors of the sacred 
volume, in prefixing it (in plenary form) to the 
various suras, evidently regarded it as a prefatory 
formula having Muhammad’s own sanction. We 
cannot divine the reason of its omission from the 
9th sura , although the Muslim exegetes show no 
perplexity in the matter, and provide several ex- 
planations, as may be found in commentaries to 
the Qur’an. The earlier theologians of Islam were 
at variance with each other regarding the question 
whether the bismillahi- formula at the beginning of 
the suras was to be considered an article of revela- 
tion, i.e. an utterance of God, or an item proceeding 
from the Prophet himself ; but eventually the former 
alternative carried the day, and it came to be held 
that everything between the two covers ( baina-l~ 
daffatain) of the book, including, of course, the 
prefatory formula of the suras , was the word of 

It is recorded that, before Muhammad arose, the heathen 
Quraish made use of the sacred formula bismika Alldhumma 
in thy name, 0 God ’) for a similar purpose— -a statement which 
Is certainly credible, though we have no evidence to test it by. 
According to Arabic tradition, which delights to associate every 
particular custom with the name of an individual founder, the 
person who introduced the use of this phrase into Mecca was 
Umayya b. Abi-l-$alt, the reputed author of many apocryphal 
poems which promulgated monotheistic and Biblical ideas 
before the time of Muhammad. Umayya is said to have 
learned the formula, as a potent talisman against the evil 
influence of demonic powers, from the lips of a Christian 
hermit, and to have made personal trial of ft.* But as he was 
an older contemporary of Muhammad, and survived the latter’s 
entrance upon his public career, the older formula cannot, 
agreeably to the above tradition, have been in use long before 
the Prophet’s day. It is even said, indeed, that Muhammad 
himself had employed it, but that the revelation of certain 
verses in the Qur’an (xi. 93, xxvii. 30) induced him to substitute 
for it, first the shorter, and then the longer, form of the 
bismilldh.f Nevertheless he would appear, according to 
Muslim tradition, to have sometimes resorted to the earlier 
Meccan formula even at a later period ; X thus in a treaty which 
he made with the people of Mecca near Hudaibiyah in a.h. 6, 
he deferred to the vigorous opposition they offered to the new 
formula introduced by him, and quite readily sanctioned the 
use of the Quraish ‘ bismika Alldhumma ’ as a heading to the 
documents * Alldhumma * is also approved as an invocation 
of God in Muslim petitions. 

We may regard it as historically established 
that rescripts drawn up by Muhammad’s instruc- 
tions, contracts concluded between him and tribes 
which yielded him their allegiance, || and even 
records of a more private character, IT were usually 
prefaced by the plenary form of the bismillah** 
Thereafter its insertion in similar documents as a 
prefatory formula became part of the religious 
practice of the adherents of Islam, ft Official 
records from the early age of Islam, preserved 
either as transcriptions in historical works, or, 
more authentically still, as originals on papyrus 
sheets, always begin with the bismillah . It is 
also found on textile fabrics and other products of 
industrial art.££ In bilingual (Arabic -Greek) docu- 
ments, which were common, especially in the 
Egyptian province, till far on in the Umayyad 
period, the Greek portion contains a translation of 
the formula, the shorter appearing as iv 6v6/x art 
rod &6ov, while the plenary form expands this with 
the words rod iXetfjiovos <piXav$pd>7rov.§§ 

* Aghani, iii. 189; Mas'udi, Prairies d’or, i. 142; cf. 
Schulthess in the Noldeke-Pestschrift, 74, n. 5. 

+ Ibn Sa’d in Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten , iv. (Berlin, 
1899), 6, 9 (text), 104 (tr.). 

X Leone Caetani, Annali dell* Islam , ii. (Milan, 1907) 222. 

§ Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 747. 

|| Examples in Noldeke-Schwally, op. tit. 117, n. 1. 

IT a note regarding the distribution of the wheat brought 
as booty from Khaibar (Ibn Hisham, 776, 778 ff.). 

** L. Caetani (op. tit. i. 395, ii. 793) doubts the authenticity of 
this prefatory formula in documents given by Muslim historians. 

ft e.g. in the Testament of 'Abdaltdh b. Mas'ud , in Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, m. i. 112, 113. 

ft Karabacek, * Zur arabischen Alterthumskunde, ii. Die 
arabischen Papyrusprotokolle,’ in SWAW clxi. (Vienna, 1908) 
35 ff. 

§§«.£?., in the bilingual documents in Karabacek, op. tit. 
63-67 ; G. H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i. (Heidelberg, 
1906), 109 ff. ; ZA xxii. 150, 170-178. 


In accordance with the common Arabic practice 
of giving a convenient name to formulas by the 
device of omitting some of their constituent letters 
(as, e.g., hamdala for * abhamdu lilldhi / hay' ala 
for hayya ' ala-s-salati, etc.), the bismillah is con- 
tracted to basmala, which is also a verb meaning 
4 to utter the bismillah ’ ; and the use of the 
formula is also referred to as tasmiya , the invoca- 
tion of the name {ism) of God. 

2. Ceremonial use. — The bismillah acquires a 
special ceremonial significance as the formula of 
benediction pronounced before slaughtering animals 
for food — a usage which, without doubt, was sug- 
gested by the Jewish law enjoining the utterance of 
the b e rdfchd before killing and eating. The relevant 
injunction in the Qur’an is found in vi. 118, 121 ; 

* Eat of that over which the name of Allah hath 
been pronounced if ye believe in His signs’ . . . 

4 Eat not therefore of that on which the name of 
Allah hath not been named, for that were certainly 
sin.’ From this passage was argued the obligatory 
use of the tasmiya * before slaughter ; and, simi- 
larly, it was required that the benediction in 
Allah’s name should precede the eating of the 
flesh of animals prescribed for that purpose. Even 
in the chase (v. 6) it was imperative to utter the 
name of Allah before releasing the falcon or the 
hound, and only on this condition could the quarry 
he afterwards used as food.f In pursuance of a 
hermeneutic practice of later Muhammadan theo- 
logians, certain theological schools attenuated the 
character of this absolutely binding ordinance to 
that of a mere wish, and in this way the omission 
of the actual utterance of Allah’s name before the 
act of killing did not necessarily proscribe the use 
of the animal for food. If, for example, the ob- 
servance of the regulation had been inadvertently 
neglected, the food might still be partaken of 
without misgiving — for, of course, the thought of 
Allah is never absent from the devout heart. But 
it is obvious that these interpretations and practical 
accommodations are at. variance with the actual 
language of the injunction as given in the Qur’an 
— a fact emphatically insisted upon in the teaching 
of the more rigid and literalistic interpreters of the 
book.i 

Another question of ceremonial relating to the 
use of the bismillah arises in connexion with the 
Muhammadan ritual of prayer {salat). The 
latter, as is well known, begins with the recita- 
tion of the ‘opening’ sura of the Qur’an {al- 
fdtiha), whose first sentence is the bismillah in 
its complete form. It has been from early 
times a subject of debate in the schools of the 
law whether this introductory phrase should be 
spoken aloud {jahran ) or in an inaudible whisper 
— a controversy connected in its origin with 
the disputed question already referred to, viz. 
whether the bismillah is to rank as Divine 
revelation or not. Most of the orthodox schools 
decided that the formula might be uttered in 
an undertone^ but the Shafi'ites, and especially 
the Shi'ites, demand that it be spoken in an 
audible voice. I! 

3. Everyday, use. — Having dealt with the use of 
the bismillah in ceremonial functions and in im- 

* But without al-ralymdn al-raTiim, as it was not thought 
right, when taking away life, to name ‘the Compassionate 
Merciful’ {ZDMG xlviii. 95, n. 1). 

t Muwatfa, ii. 356. 

X Cf. the present writer’s Pie Zdhiriten (Leipzig, 1884), 75 ff. 

§ It is expressly recorded of ‘Omar 11 . that, when leading in 
prayer, he did not pronounce the bismillah of the fdtiba 
audibly (Id yajharu ) (Ibn Sa'd, v. 240, 26). The Khalif al- 
Musta*m was accused by his opponents of double-dealing, 
because he spoke the bismillah of the fatiha inaudibly when 
in Samarra, but elsewhere hypocritically uttered it aloud 
(Tabari, Annales, iii. 1683, 3ff.). 

t On this question see the present writer’s 1 Beitrage zur 
Litteraturgesch. der Schi'a u. d. sunnitischen Polemik/STPATP 
(1874), 15 ff., 86. 
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portant affairs of public and private life, we 
proceed to speak of a view which sprang up in 
Islam at a very early period, and soon established 
itself in everyday practice— the view, namely, 
which finds expression in a proverb commonly 
regarded as a saying {hadith) of the Prophet : 
Kullu amrin dhi bdlin Id yubtada'u bi-dhikri *- 
llahi fahmm abtaru , i.e. ‘every matter of im- 
portance which is begun without mention of God 
is maimed.’ This maxim was taken by devout 
adherents of Islam as their warrant for the practice 
of inaugurating every action + by ejaculating a 
bismilldh . The prophet is traditionally reported 
to have said that Satan sits behind every one who 
mounts an animal without first having uttered the 
formula^ Its use as a blessing before meals is 
regarded as of special importance, and on social 
occasions the saving of the bismilldh by the head 
of the household intimates to the guests that the 
repast is to begin. § Nor must the tasmiya be 
omitted when a person enters or leaves a house, or 
puts on his clothes.il The practice is felt to be in 
accordance with the thought of Qur’an xxxiii. 41 : 

* Remember Allah with frequent remembrance ’ — 
a maxim highly approved in Islam. The idea that 
the utterance of God’s holy name involves an 
impiety never found a footing among the Muslims, 
who are wont to say, rather, that if we love a 
person we often mention his name [man ahabba 
shay’ an akthara dhikrahu). IT 

q. Superstitious ideas and use.— The deep sig- 
nificance and the sacred character with which 
Islam invested the bismilldh led at length to its 
being pressed into the service of folk-lore, mystic- 
ism, and even magic. It was said that Goa had 
inscribed it upon the breast of Adam, the wing of 
the angel Gabriel, the seal of Solomon, and the 
tongue of Jesus.** The Creator has written the 
sacred words upon His works. The imaginative 
eye can sometimes trace the formula in the veins 
of the leaf or the varied colourings of the butter- 
fly’s wing, where nature has imprinted it in mystic 
(Syriac) characters. The written and oral applica- 
tion of the bismilldh possesses talismanic virtues. 
When the soul in its death-struggle is striving to 
escape from the body, the angel of death brings 
from paradise an apple upon which is inscribed the 
formula, or the angel himself writes it upon the 
palm of the dying man, whose agony is alleviated 
by the sight of it, and whose soul then yields itself 
to the angel, tf The bismilldh serves also as a 
means of defence against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye, and other malign influences of occult 
forces. It is a popular notion amongst Muham- 
madans that the jinn are easily offended, as, for 
instance, by human encroachment upon their 
haunts, by pouring out hot water, etc. ,* but if a 
man feels that he has provoked their resentment, 
he may drive them awaylby uttering the bismilldh. 
Similarly, in order to render his goods proof against 
the jinn, he uses the phrase as a charm when he 
shuts the door, or stores articles of food in their 
appropriate receptacles, or lays down his clothes 
at night. An article protected in this way is 
called musammd (commonly pronounced musemmi ), 

* Originally bi-fiamdi, with reference to the glorifying of God 
by formulas beginning with al-hamdu lilUH. 

t Including that mentioned by Buchan, K . al-vmdu, No. 8. 

t Damin (Bulaq, a.h. 1284), $.v. * Al-dabba,’ i. 399. 

§ Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians 5 
(London, 1871), i. 183. 

0 Traditional sayings in Nawawi, Kitab al-Adhkar (Cairo, 
a.h. 1312), 11-12. 

"IT RHM xvi. 164 ; ZJDMQ li. 266. 

** E. Doutt6, Magie et religion dans VAfrique du Nord 
(Algiers, 1909), 211. 

tT Al-Suyu^i, al-Durar aldiisan ji-l-ba'tk toa-na'im al-jindn 
(Cairo, a.h. 1324). 

tt In North Africa, A. Bel, La Population musuhnane de 
Tlemcen (Paris, 1908), 23 (from the J Revue des 6tud.es ethno- 
graphiques et sociologiques). 


i.e. ‘something over which has been named (the 
name of Allah).’* 

The bismilldh, by reason of its prophylactic 
virtues, is deemed specially serviceable as an 
inscription for amulets, and, in general, as an 
accessory of practical magic, f Copious illus- 
trations of this are to be found in the Shams 
al-ma'arif of al-Bunl (+A.H. 622, A.D. 1225) and 
works of a similar nature. The Muslims also con- 
struct magic squares, and distribute the words of the 
basmala in magical combinations amongst the vari- 
ous compartments.^ Al-JBunI is also the author of 
a monograph dealing specially with the use of the 
formula for magical purposes {FadWil al-basmala).% 

5. Calligraphic usage. — Mention ought finally 
to be made of a certain convention in the method 
of transcribing the bismilldh . When the Muslim 
calligraphist writes the formula for a ceremonial 
purpose, he imparts a peculiar form to its first 
word by way of signalizing, as it were, the excep- 
tional character of the phrase as a whole. The 

vertical stroke of the initial letter bd (j) is con- 
siderably prolonged in an upward direction, and 
slightly curved; then, the 1 alif (of Hsm) being 

omitted altogether, || the sin is placed im- 
mediately after the bd, while the final letter 
mim (^) is connected with the sin by a line 
drawn far beyond the usual length (*, **J). 

The Muhammadan scribes would appear at a very 
early date to have introduced vet another altera- 
tion in the written form or the bismilldh — a 
peculiarity of common occurrence in MSS. Here 

the tips of the third letter sin [~c) disappear en- 
tirely, as well as the *alif, and the initial bd (j) is 
joined to the final mim (^) by a long horizontal 
line thus: * The antiquity of this usage 

is indicated by an incident recorded in Ibn Sa‘d, 
viz. that ‘the Khallf ‘Omar b, 'Abd al-AzIz dis- 
missed a certain scribe {Jcdtib) from his office 
because he wrote bism without inserting the sin 
distinctly ’ ( walam yaj x al al-siri). IF 

Litsrature. — The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

I Goldziher 

BLACKMAIL.— The word ‘mail’ is derived 
from the Norman-French maille, which is used in 
the Act of 1335, 9 Edward m. c. 3 in the sense of 
‘ half-penny.’ We find three meanings assigned to 
this term. 

1. Legally, blackmail refers to rents^ reserved in 
labour, cattle, or produce. In mediaeval times 
rent was uniformly paid in kind — a custom that 



transformation of English agricultural life, and 
among the results was the substitution of payment 
in money for payment in kind. In Scotland ana 
Ireland, and indeed in the rest of Europe, this 
substitution was not effected till a comparatively 
late date. For rent in kind were substituted ‘ white 
rents,* which were reserved in ‘ white money,’ or 
silver. In the Middle Ages there was a great 
scarcity of the precious metals^ and this doubtless 
assisted in prolonging the existence of the old 
method of payment. The discovery of silver in 

* Lane, op. cit. i. 287; Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1883), 41. ■ . . , 

t Reinaud, Monumens musvlmans du cabinet de M. te auc ae 
Blacas (Paris, 1828), ii. 3-6. 

1 Doutte, op. cit. 212. ' 

§ Brockelmann, Gesch.d. arab. Idtteratwr, i. (W eimar,1898)497> 
1 This is a Massoretic practice, 
f Ibn Sa‘d, v. 270, 14. 
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South America helped forward the movement from 
status to contract, with the result that white rent 
paid in current coin or white money (mailles 
blanches) began to replace the black rent. In 
Scots law the rents of an estate were called ‘ mails ’ 
or ‘maills,’ while ‘Blanch Holding’ and ‘Mail’ 
for rent are somewhat similar terms for this old 
custom. Camden (Bern. 205), explaining black 
money, says, ‘What that was I know not, if it 
were not of Copper, as Maill and Black-mailU 
Coke refers to ‘Work-days, rent cummin, rent 
com, etc. . . . called Bedditus nigri, black 
maile, that is, black rents.’ Blackstone supports 
Coke’s explanation of redditus nigri (cf. Camden, 
{Bern. 1605, p. 205 ; Coke, Inst., 1642, ii. 19 ; Black- 
stone, Com., 1768, ii. 43; Bum, Justice 29 , 1845, iii. 
214). In this sense the term ‘ blackmail ’ is obsolete. 

2 , Historically, it is the tribute in corn, cattle, 
other kind, or money — here we are coming to the 
newer form — levied from the farmers and small 
owners in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by free- 
booting chiefs in return for immunity from pillage. 
The border counties chiefly affected were North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and the 
bishopric of Durham. Sir Walter Scott in Waverley 
(i. 222) represents one of the better aspects of this 
custom when one of his characters remarks, ‘ The 
boldest of them ( i.e . the freebooters) will never 
steal a hoof from any one that pays blackmail to 
Yich Ian Vohr.’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
find how wide-spread is the use of the word ‘mail’ 
with the meaning of ‘rent’ or ‘tribute.’ In Irish 
mal signifies a rent or tax. In Armoric mal signi- 
fies such wealth as is acquired by the strong hand ; 
while in Afghanistan the contributory levy on a 
village is called mallia . Blackmail sometimes 
denotes the money taken by the harbingers or 
servants, with their master’s knowledge, for ab- 
staining from enforcing exactions like coin and 
livery. They made up for the abstinence in 
these places by plundering in others. Curiously 
enough, we find that in Ireland in the 14th cent, 
black money or blackmail indicates certain coins 
of an inferior kind authorized to pass current. 

In 1552 Archbishop Hamilton ( Catech ., 1884, 
98), in reference to the forays of the border 
chieftains, mentions, * Quhay takis ouer sair mail, 
ouer mekle ferme, or ony blake maillis, fra 
thair tennands’; while about 1561 R. Maitland, 
in Thievis Liddesd. vi., describes the ‘commoun 
taking of blak maill.’ On both sides of the Border 
severe Acts were passed to put an end to these 
depredations. Under the Scots king, James vi., 
the measure of 1597 describes how ‘ diuers subjects 
of the Inland, takis and sittis vnder their assurance, 
payand them black-maill, and permittand them to 
ren, herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris.’ In 
1601 — a memorable year in economic legislation — an 
English Act of Parliament also notes that ‘ sundry 
of her Maiesties louing subjects within the sayed 
{i.e. the four northern) Counties . . . have been 
inforced to pay a certaine rate of money, corne, 
cattell, or other consideration, commonly there 
called by the name of Blacke maile.’ The 43 Eliz. 
c. 13, s. 1, made the levying or paying of this black- 
mail a felony without benefit of the clergy. The 
Termes de la Ley informs us that ‘ Blackmail is a 
word used in 43 Eliz. c. 13, and it signifies a 
certainty of money, com, cattell, or other con- 
sideration, given by the poore people in the north 
parts of England, unto men of great name and 
aliance in those parts, to be by them protected 
from such as usually robbe and steal there.’ Cowell 
in his famous Law Dictionary, The Interpreter , 
notes that ‘ these robbers are of late years called 
Moss-troopers.’ The depredations of the Border 
chieftains, in spite of these repressive measures, did 


not cease till towards the end of the 17th century. 
In 1707 an ‘Address from Cumberland’ in the 
London Gazette points out that ‘ there is, now, no 
Debatable Land to contend for; no Black Mail 
to be paid to the Leaders of the Robbers, as a 
Ransom ’ (cf. Blackstone, Comm. iv. 263). 

3. The term is now usually applied to offences 
called in French chantage , that is, the extortion of 
money, or other valuable consideration, by intimi- 
dation, by the unscrupulous use of official or social 
position, or of political influence or vote, by persons 
upon those whom they have it in their power to 
help or injure. In one sense the Border robbers 
have passed away, but in another sense they are 
with us still. For the organized forms of the 
Camorra of Naples, the Mafia of Sicily, the Black 
Hand of the United States, and the Highbinders 
of China are largely blackmailing bodies. Their 
methods and rules of procedure are much the same 
as those of the outlaws of old. Like them, the 
Black Hand, for example, levy blackmail, kidnap 
men or their children and hold them to ransom, 
murder their victims in cold blood if the ransom 
be not forthcoming, and terrorize the surrounding 
population into tacit complicity. In private life 
the only hope of resisting the blackmailer is to 
refuse to pay the first time he makes his demand. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone was accosted late at night 
by an unfortunate woman to whom he gave alms. 
A man, who saw him speaking to her, stopped the 
statesman and attempted to levy blackmail. Mr. 
Gladstone kept him in conversation till a police- 
man came in sight, when he at once gave the black- 
mailer in charge. In English common law it is a 
misdemeanour to threaten to publish any libel 
upon any other person, directly or indirectly, if the 
act is done with the intent to extort any money or 
other valuable thing. The punishment is imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for three years. 
It is a felony to demand of any person, with 
menaces and without any reasonable cause, any 
property, and the punishment thereof ranges from 
penal servitude for life to a period not less than 
three years. The truth or falsehood of a threaten- 
ing accusation, whether of crime or misconduct, is 
absolutely immaterial : the accused cannot set up 
truth as a justification of his conduct. The French 
and German codes deal with blackmailing in an 
equally stem manner. The latter states that, if 
the extortion is committed by violence against a 
person, or with the application of threats, the 
author is to be punished like a robber. 

Literatuek.— T he authorities are quoted in the article. 

Robert H. Murray. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. /IXacr^/da. = (1) an ill- 
omened or profane utterance, a light or rash 
prayer ; (2) a slander, or any defamation ; (3) 
impious speech against God. Oppos. elf^yla ). — 
1. Blasphemy as a sin. — Blasphemy as a sin and 
an ecclesiastical offence is peculiar to the Jewish 
and the Christian religion and to allied mono- 
theistic cults. For, though the religions of Greece 
and Rome, and indeed of most countries, were far 
from viewing with equanimity the utterance of 
words which might offend any of their gods, yet 
the abhorrence caused by such utterances was due 
mainly to a fear of the disasters which the offended 
god might be expected to inflict on the whole tribe 
of which the offender was a member. The trial of 
Socrates would illustrate this, since he was accused 
of * teaching men not to receive the gods whom the 
city acknowledged, and of having new gods’ (Plato, 
Apol. 24 B). Under English common law this 
offence would have been the subject of an indict- 
ment for blasphemy, but the freer Greek spirit 
treated it as an offence against the welfare of 
the State. Similarly, in the charge brought by 
Pythonicus against Alcibiades (Thucydides, vi. 53), 
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that he had divulged the mysteries of Eleusis, the 
gravamen was not so much that the act was an 
offence against the gods as that it was dangerous 
to the community. The Boman criminal law 
appears to have had no provision # against bias- 
phemy, apparently because, ‘in spite of the in- 
tensity of Boman religious feeling, the religion of 
the State was always absolutely subject to the 
political authority’ (Hunter, Boman Law , 1880, 
p. 10), and hence an offence against religion was 
once more not so much a sin as a crime. Persons 
who introduced new kinds of worship, unknown 
to custom or reason, disturbing weaker minds, 
were to be punished— if persons of rank, with 
deportation ; if not of rank, with death. 

2. In the Old Testament.— It is to the Jewish 
and Christian law (with their off-shoots), then, 
that we have to look for the creation of the offence 
of blasphemy. We omit the ‘ contempt’ for God 
referred to in Mai l 6 , the dishonour done Him by 
withholding the offerings due to Him in Mai 3 8< 9 , 
the swearing falsely by His name in Lv 19 12 , the 
sin ‘ with a high hand ’ of Nu 15 80 (cf. 2 K 19 22 ), 
the reviling (or murmuring against) the Elohim 
of Ex 22 28 , since, though these all are directed 
against God, they do not rise to the height of the 
specific sin of blasphemy. A record, however, of 
this sin is found in Lv 24 11 , where a man of mixed 
breed ‘blasphemes the Name.’ In this case doubt 
seems to have been felt about the prescribed 
penalty, for the offender was put back until ‘ the 
mind of the Lord ’ could be ascertained. This was 
found to fix the penalty of death by stoning, and 
the law was then promulgated: ‘He that blas- 
phemeth the Name of the Lord, he shall surely 
be put to death, and all the congregation shall 
certainly stone him’ (v. 15 ). This was the only 
kind of reproach against God which was punish- 
able with death at the hand of man, lower kinds 
(such as those referred to above) being left to the 
judgment of God. For post-Biblical Jewish usages 
see next article. 

3. In the New Testament— The offence of blas- 
phemy is referred to frequently in the NT : in the 
case of the sin against the Holy Ghost (Mk 3 #8ar *) ; 
in the case of the man whose sins were pronounced 
by Jesus forgiven (Mt 9 s , Lk 5 21 ), when the scribes 
accused Him of blasphemy; when the Jews de- 
clared the saying ‘I and my Father are one’ to 
be blasphemous (Jn 10 88 - w ) ; when Jesus declared 
Himself at His judgment (Mk 14 84 ) ; St. Stephen 
was accused 01 speaking ‘blasphemous words 
against Moses and God ’ (Ac 6 U ) ; in Ac 13 45 and 
18 6 and Bo 2 s4 the Jews in their turn are accused 
of blasphemy ; in Ac 26 u St. Paul accuses himself 
of making the Christians blaspheme. The word 
occurs five times in the Pastoral Epp. (I Ti l 30 6 1 - 4 
and Tit 2 5 3 2 ), once in James (2 7 ), and nine times 
in the Apocalypse (2 9 13 1 * 5 * 8 Ms I6 9 * n * 21 17 s ). From 
these passages it appears that any expression was 
considered blasphemous which was wxathfully, 
despitefully, or contemptuously directed against 
God, His being, or goodness, which arrogated His 
attributes for a creature, which opposed a truth 
revealed by Him, or opposed an institution of 
which He was the author. 

4. In Church history. — The feeling and the 
judgment expressed in these passages were taken 
oyer by Christianity, and enforced, after its union 
with the civil power, by temporal pains and 
penalties. The Novellae of Justinian (Ixxvii. 1) 
relate that some 

* used blasphemous expressions and swore by God, and so pro- 
voked Him to anger, and that it was enjoined on such men 
therefore to abstain from such blasphemies, and from swearing 
by the hair, or by the head, and similar expressions ; for, seeing 
that blasphemies against men went not unpunished, far less 
would blasphemies against God. If, in spite of this admonition, 
any one committed the offence of blasphemy, he was to suffer 


the extreme penalty of the law’ (Corp. Jur. Civ,, ed. Schfill 
1895, voL iii. p. 882). ‘ 

In the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical court was 
the principal authority for the punishment of 
blasphemy, the temporal power being called in, 
when required, to enforce the judgment of the court 
ecclesiastical. Thus in a decree of Gregory ix. it 
is laid down that, if any one shall have presumed 
to loose in public a blasphemous tongue against 
God, or any one of His saints, or, in special, against 
the Blessed Virgin, he shall be condemned by the 
bishop to public penance at the church door for 
seven Sundays, being on the last Sunday deprived 
of his shoes and outer clothing, to fast and give 
alms. In default he might be excommunicated 
and deprived of Christian burial, and be subjected 
to a fine by the temporal power ( Decret . Greg, ix., 
lib. v. tit. 27, c. 2 ; Corp. Jur. Canon., ed. Bichter- 
Friedberg, ii. 830). 

Charlemagne had already incorporated in the 
law of the Empire the Christian law against blas- 
phemy, and given his sanction to the principle 
that God Himself was injured by blasphemy, and 
that He would visit the offence on all the people, 
thus ingeniously uniting in one the older pagan 
and the newer Christian sentiment. Louis le 
Ddbonnaire followed him with laws against blas- 
phemy which inflicted the death penalty. Philip 
Augustus fulminated against those who swore: 
* T£te bleue I ’ ‘ Corbleu l ’ ‘ Ventrebleu l ’ ‘ Sang 
bleu!’ Offenders, if noble, were to be fined; if 
roturiers , they were to be put into a sack and 
drowned. St. Louis ordered that offenders should 
be branded on the forehead, and if they repeated 
the offence, should have their tongue and lips 
pierced. With this agrees the ordinance of 
Henry iil, which enacted that, for the first four 
offences, a blasphemer should be committed to 
rison on bread and water; for the fifth offence, 
e should have the under lip slit ; for the sixth, 
he should have it so slit that his teeth were to 
be seen; for the seventh, his tongue should he 
bored ; and for the eighth, he was to be put to 
death. It was, indeed, about the end of the 15th 
cent, that blasphemy was most severely punished ; 
but from that date onwards the feeling has gradu- 
ally gained ground that God is not a Being who 
can be injured by man’s insults, and that, when 
blasphemy is punishable, it is as an offence against 
society. 

The Scholastic treatment of blasphemy calls for 
a short notice. Defining blasphemy, with Gury, 
as locutio Deo injuriosa , or, with Suarez, as verbum 
maledictionis, conmcii seu contumeliae in Deum , it 
divides it into ‘ immediate ’ when directed against 
God Himself, and ‘mediate’ when it attacks Him 
through His Word, His Church, His officers, sacra- 
ments, or saints. It is in its form threefold, 
‘heretical’ when it involves a false doctrine, ‘im- 
precative ’ when in the form of a curse, or merely 
‘ abusive ’ {probrosa). Materially, it is threefold : 
(1) when it attributes to God what is not His ; (2) 
when it deprives Him of what is His; and (3) 
when it assigns to the creature what belongs to the 
Creator— the first two of which St. Thomas de- 
clares to be but the affirmative and negative sides 
of the same truth, and the last to be a subdivision 
of the first. Blasphemy is a mortal sin, as being 
contradictory to charity ; nay, it is the greatest or 
all sins, seeing that it adds to a denial of the faith 
a detestation in the will, and is aggravated by its 
outburst into words, as, on the other hand, faith is 
augmented by love and confession. 

5. As a crime. — It has been already stated that 
a milder judgment on blasphemy has during the 
last four or five centuries gradually been ousting 
the feeling which finds expression in Lv 24 16 . The 
change, however, has been of slow growth. So 
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late as A.D. 1656 we find, for instance, a poor mad 
Quaker, James Nayler, for allowing himself to be 
honoured as Jesus Christ, sentenced by the House 
of Commons to be put in the pillory, whipped from 
Westminster to the Old Exchange, again placed 
in the pillory, to have his tongue bored, his fore- 
head branded with ‘B,’ then taken to Bristol, 
there again whipped, and then sent to Bridewell 
to remain until Parliament should release him. 
Again, in 1812 an unhappy bookseller, Daniel 
Isaac Eaton, of Ave Maria Lane, London, was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
to the pillory for publishing criticisms on the 
Bible story, after the manner of Thomas Paine. 
It is noticeable that Lord Ellenborough, in sen- 
tencing Eaton, did so on the express ground that 
‘the Christian religion is the law of the land, and 
must be protected as the law.’ It was held blas- 
phemy in the Court of Exchequer in 1729 to 
maintain publicly that the character of Christ is 
defective, and His teaching misleading, and that 
the Bible is no more inspired than any other book. 
In 1868, George Jacob Holyoake was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for oral blasphemy — 
for saying after a lecture in reply to a challenge : 
‘I do not believe there is such a thing as a 
God.’ The law of England is still sufficiently 
severe against blasphemy. ‘It is, indeed, still 
blasphemy,’ according to Mr. Justice Erskine, 
‘punishable at common law, scoffingly or ir- 
reverently to ridicule or impugn the doctrines of 
the Christian faith.’ On the other hand, ‘if the 
decencies of controversy are observed, even the 
fundamentals of religion may be attacked without 
a person being guilty of blasphemous libel ’ (Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge). 

The net result of the slow process of change 
which has been going on for centuries in men’s 
minds on this, as on all kindred subjects, is that 
blasphemy has become the technical name for a 
particular offence against the State. It is a crime 
against the peace and good order of society ; it is 
an outrage on men’s religious feelings, tending to 
a breach of the peace. As an indictable offence it 
is described by Blackstone to be * denying the being 
or providence of God, contumelious reproaches of 
our Saviour Christ, profane scoffing at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing it to contempt or ridicule’ 
(Stephen’s Commentaries 15 , iv. 185). But though 
the existing law of England still embodies the 
tradition which regards blasphemy as a sin, and 
upholds the Christian religion, in practice it treats 
it as an offence against the peace and good order 
of society. It is open to anybody to call in ques- 
tion any article of religion, provided that his 
method of expression is not obnoxious to the 
authorities. In France the same practical state 
of things prevails ; for, though its Code does not 
prohibit blasphemy as such, it yetprohibits it as 
an offence against good order. In Germany public 
blasphemy is punishable with one to three days’ 
imprisonment ; but the blasphemy must be public, 
coarsely expressed, and offence must actually 
have been caused ( Deutsches Beichsstrafgesetzbuch, 
§ 166). The Austrian law is stricter, and the 
offender may suffer imprisonment for a term rang- 
ing from six months to ten years (ib. §§ 122, 123, 
124). In the United States the law of blasphemy 
is essentially the same as in England, being based 
on English common law and early statutes. 

Thus Christian Europe and America have brought 
the wheel full circle round to where it was in 
Seneca’s day, when that distinguished pagan could 
write : 

* We are far from what we ought to be if we do not think of 
God as possessing all things, bestowing freely all things. Why 
do the gods bestow on us their bounty? It is their nature to do 
so. The man who thinks that they do no harm because they are 
unwilling errs. They cannot. They can neither inflict injury 


nor receive it. For to harm and to be harmed go together* 
(Ep. 95, ed Haase, 1873, iii. 307). 

To this it is only necessary to add the remark that, 
while the legal definition of blasphemy as an in- 
dictable and statutory offence is precise, the word 
itself has in literature and common parlance, as 
is natural, a wider and looser meaning. Thus, 
Jefferies (The Story of my Heart 2 , 1891, p. 125) 
writes : * I believe all manner of asceticism to be the 
vilest blasphemy — blasphemy towards the whole of 
the human race.’ Buskin ( Stones of Venice , I. i. 37) 
speaks of ‘representations of Christian subjects 
which had become blasphemous under the treat- 
ment of men like the Caracci ’ ; and Bacon in his 
Advancement of Learning has the phrase ‘ blas- 
phemy against learning.’ 

Literature.— I n addition to authorities quoted, cf. art. 
‘Blasphemy’ in HDB> EBi , JE t and Wetzer-Welte’s Kirch. 
Lex. ; G. M. Mackie, ‘ Blasphemy,* in ExpT xx. (1909) 439 ; 
van Espen, I us eccl . univ. ii. 256 ff. ; Jarcke, Rdbck. des gem. 
deutsch. Strafrechts, ii. 27-46; for abnormal temptations to 
blasphemy, Alfonso M. de Liguori, Theol. if or., 1840, i. 4, n. 
121 ff. ; A. Koch, Moraltheol., 1905, p. 362 ff. ; Mishna, Sank. 7. 5 
and 56a ; Odgers, Libel and Slander 1905, pp. 446-455; 
Stephen, Digest of Criminal Law , 1883, p. 125 f. ; Cobbett, 
State Trials , 1809 ff., v. 821 ff., xxxi. 931; St. Thom. Aq., 
Summa theolog. n. ii. qu. 13, 14. W. F. COBB. 

BLASPHEMY (Jewish). — All subsequent Jew- 
ish notions on the subject of blasphemy were 
derived, in their main principles, from the incident 
narrated in Lv 24 10 ' 2 ^. In the course of that 
passage the general rule is enunciated (v. 16 ) : • And 
he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death ; all the congregation 
shall certamly stone him : as well the stranger as 
the home born when he blasphemeth the name shall 
be put to death.* Kabbinic tradition (already 
represented in the Targum) interpreted these 
italicized words to mean that, to render blasphemy 
a capital crime, the offender must actually pro- 
nounce the name of God, accompanied with dis- 
respect, the nature of which is not defined. The 
reverential reluctance to name God even in worship 
grew up early, and, as is well known, is already 
exemplified in Psalms, Chron., and the LXX. The 
blasphemer who used the prevalent substitutes for 
the name of God was subjected to flagellation ( Sanh . 
56a). The writer of Pentateuchal scrolls was re- 
quired to place his mind in a devotional attitude 
when writing the name of God, and in certain 
cases when he made an error in writing the name, 
the mistake was irremediable, and the whole column 
on which the error occurred was withdrawn from 
use ( Soferim , ch. iv.). The name itself could not 
he obliterated. The only individuals who lawfully 
uttered the name were the priests. The priestly 
benediction (Nu 6 s2 * 27 ) is introduced by the words, 
‘ Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel,’ and 
closes with the phrase, ‘And they shall put my name 
on the children of Israel.’ These commands, it 
was held, compelled the priests to utter the name 
as written, ana made a substitute unlawful (Sota, 
37 5; Sifri on Nu 6 22 ). It is recorded that sages 
communicated the pronunciation of the name to 
their disciples once in seven years ( Ijfiddushin , 71a). 
Again, it is reported in a tradition that the priests 
themselves, after the death of Simon the Just, dis- 
continued the pronunciation of theTetragraminaton 
in the blessing ( Yoma , 395 ; Menahoth, 1095). The 
high priest, however, continued to pronounce the 
name on the Day of Atonement, amid the prostra- 
tions of the people (Mishn. Yoma iii. 8, etc. Ac- 
cording to the Tosefta Yoma ii., the high priest 
uttered the name ten times on the fast). 

This reluctance to utter the name of God was 
paralleled by a similar objection to hearing the name 
uttered. In the blasphemy trial, as described in 
the Mishna (Sanh. vii. 5), the witnesses were not 
allowed to repeat the actual blasphemy in their 
evidence against the accused ; but when on a prvma 
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facie case the capital charge was proved, then before In the Middle Ages the blasphemer, it was held 

sentence of death was promulgated one of the wit- ought to be excommunicated ( Responsa of Geonim 
nesses was required to utter the actual blasphemy ed. Muller, 103). The current Jewish Code requires 
with which the accused was charged. The judges the auditor of a blasphemy to show his feeling of 
rose to their feet and rent their garments— the revulsion by rending his garment [Shulhan' Arukh 
statement of the Mishna thus fully confirms the Yoreh Deah , 340, 37). Naturally, however, as 
report in Mt 26 65 . According to Josephus [Ant. public opinion has tended to weaken the efficiency 
ivf viii. 10), a Jew was forbidden to blaspheme of excommunication, so it has become less and less 
a heathen deity. Besides incurring the death usual to take any practical notice of the offence of 
penalty, the blasphemer was, in the Rabbinic view, blasphemy. Blasphemy in the older view had been 
regarded as excluded from Paradise (Abodd zdrd , an act of rebellion, parallel to Korah’s ; it was a 
18a; Mishn. Sank. xi. 1. In the latter passage this ‘ stretching out of the hand to the root 3 of religion, 
deprivation is, according to Abba Saul, incurred But such acts of rebellion are no longer punishable, 
by any one who utters the Tetragrammaton). The and the Synagogue has shown itself as disinclined 
Talmud asserts that the offence of blasphemy as any other organization to attempt the punish- 
greatly increased when the death penalty for ment. See Heresy. I. Abrahams. 

blasphemy was abolished with the loss of Jewish 

jurisdiction (see vol. i. p. 130 b . It may be interest- BLASPHEMY (Muhammadan). — Blasphemy 
ing to add that Eleazar hen Zadok, a contemporary is regarded by Muslim jurists as one of the most 
of Josephus, relates that as a child he saw the convincing proofs^ of unbelief. If a Muslim has 
unchaste daughter of a priest burnt on bundles of been guilty of this heinous sin, he is to he put to 
grape-vines [Mishn. Sank. vii. 2 ; Talm. fol. 52 death as an apostate unless he is willing to repent 
a-b}. This the Talmud regards as having been the (cf. art. Apostasy [Muhammadan]). All utter- 
act of a Sadducean, not of a Pharisaic, court). Yet, ances expressive of contempt for Allah Himself, 
despite this supposed increase in the prevalence of for His names, attributes, laws, commands, or pro- 
blasphemy, we find a strong abhorrence of every- hibitions, are to be considered as blasphemy. Such 
thing which showed disrespect to the Deity, is the case, for instance, if a Muslim declares 
Rabbinic theology actually included blasphemy that it is impossible for Allah to see and to hear 
among the offences prohibited by natural law ; this everything, or that Allah cannot endure to all 
is the meaning of its inclusion in the seven Noachian eternity, or that He is not one (wahid), but only 
prohibitions (with adultery, murder, idolatry, and ‘ one of three/ etc. All scoffing at Muhammad or 
so forth [Sank. 56a]). Moreover, the stern moral any of the other prophets or apostles of Allah is 
denunciation of profaning the name (nrn Mn) was also to he regarded in Islam as blasphemy, 
the outcome of this range of ideas. To profane the Unbelievers who have obtained permission to 
name came to imply all forms of irreverence, of reside within the domain of Islam (the so-called 
private insincerity, and of public disrespect for dzimmis) are in like manner forbidden to use, in 
morality and religion. ‘For him who has com- the presence of Muslims, disrespectful expres- 
mitted this sin there is no power in repentance to sions about Allah or His apostles, or about the 
suspend the punishment, nor in the Day of Atone- dogmas and institutions of Islam. For instance, 
ment to atone, nor in suffering to purify 3 (Foma, they may not testify publicly that Jesus was the 
86a) — full forgiveness was attained only when the Son of God. The unbeliever who is guilty of 
sinner died (cf. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic blasphemy in the eye of Muslim law is not, 
Theology , p. 329). Profaning the name was thus however, put to death, but expiates his offence 
something more than mere blasphemy, for of by ta'ztr (a penalty determined by the judge, 
blasphemy we are emphatically told that repent- according to circumstances), 
ance suffices to atone (Besikta Kahana, 1635). Th. W. Jtjynboll. 


BLESSEDNESS. 

Buddhist.— See Akhat, Nirvana. Greek and Roman. — See Stjmmum Bontjm. 

Chinese (E. H. Parker), p. 672. Hindu.— See Brahmanism. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 675. Muhammadan (D. B. Macdonald), p. 677. 

BLESSEDNESS (Chinese). — x. Perhaps the future life: its original meaning is a ‘hem/ ‘collar/ 
best way of arriving at some preliminary notion of ‘ connecting thread 3 ; hence a ‘ reason/ ‘ to follow 
the conceptions of blessedness cherished by the up/ ‘ to climb up. 3 After the advent of Buddhism 
Chinese is to examine in the first instance their in the first century of our era, the old term yin- 
methods of ordinary speech, which can easily he yuan, or ‘ because clue/ was adapted to the nidana , 
traced back in spirit to the utterings of antiquity, or ‘ causes and effects 3 connecting past existences 
When a Chinaman asks an acquaintance how he with present (Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddh - 
fares, the stereotyped reply is: ‘I depend upon ism 2 , 1888, p. 84); and so now in popular usage 
your happiness/ or ‘ Thanks to you. 3 In matters the Buddhist idea is usually connoted in the mind 
of greater gravity, the Emperor or any other of of the speaker or writer. But, none the less, the 
his subjects, official or otherwise, will say : ‘Thanks basic notion really takes its origin in the ancient 
to the shade of my ancestors 3 happiness, I am/ ancestor- worship of the Chinese, one of the most 
etc. When two or more persons are thrown elementary principles of which was that no happi- 
together in pursuit of a common interest, whether ness could exist m this life unless the spirits of 
it be marriage, partnership, political sympathy, or the dead were conciliated by living representa- 
what not, it is the practice to say and to assume tives through sacrifice, prayer, and duty. In other 
that the individuals, or the families to which words, blessedness can exist securely on earth 
the individuals immediately concerned belong, only under the shadow or protection of the 
‘ have a predestination/ i.e. have some spiritual Spiritual Abode above. When a man enters into 
affinity which is continued from the anterior exist- conversation with a stranger, and the interview 
ence into the present existence. The word yuan, develops sympathetic interests on both sides, one 
here translated ‘predestination/ was extended will say to the other: ‘We two have a yuan’— 
in later times to signify spiritual sympathy or meaning, ‘ it was already planned out before our 
connexion in the present life, and even in the birth that we should meet/ even if only to buy and 
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sell a horse, though the expression belongs rather 
to matrimonial arrangements. One friend will 
often write to or hail another as ‘ old generation 
elder brother,* the more ordinary term being * old 
brother* simply. The addition of the word sh% t 
meaning ‘generation,* ‘world,* or ‘hereditary,* 
(for it signifies all three), delicately suggests for 
the past a subtle spiritual connexion running, 
it may be, through more than one world. 

Like other nations, the Chinese have never been 
able to conceive conscious Deity otherwise than in 
the shape of man. Man has ever conceived of 
himself as a being above all animals, and thus he 
cannot but imagine the Deity in the highest con- 
ceivable shape. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the Chinese have always conceived the 
Spiritual Abode to be a mere reproduction of the 
present earthly abode ; its denizens being subject 
to the same feelings and passions, and divided 
into the same ranks and classes as here on earth. 

One of the most ancient Chinese documents 
we possess, the Hung -fan* (B.c. 1100), or ‘Great 
Plan,* thus enumerates the * Five Blessednesses ’ : 
Long Life, Wealth, Serenity, Love of Virtue, 
and Object achieved at Death. This idea of 
blessedness in the present world is still found, after 
running an unbroken course of 3000 years, in the 
popular speech of to-day. Thus, if a Chinese 
wishes ‘ a happy New Year,* the reply is : ‘ May 
you be promoted ; may you have sons ; may you 
live rich and distinguished daysl’ On almost 
every door-post or lintel in the empire, at least 
when the New Year comes in, if not at most other 
festive times, may be seen the two words * happi- 
ness * and * (old) age.* These two undoubtedly take 
premier rank among the Five Blessednesses m the 
Chinese mind : the love of virtue (which in China 
has nothing whatever to do with sobriety and 
continence) decidedly takes second rank ; but still 
it is there, and most respectable Chinese, after the 
immediate necessities oi life have been obtained, 
take a keen pleasure in doing what we should 
call ‘kind acts.’ The ‘object achieved at death* 
may reasonably be held to include a proper pro- 
vision of sons and grandsons for the adequate 
continuation of the family chain, or ‘ dying at the 
zenith of success,* i.e. dying with ambition or 
desires fully achieved — a stock Imperial phrase in 
reference to deceased statesmen. The ideal picture 
of Chinese happiness has been best given in many 
shapes by G. E. Simon (once French Consul at Foo- 
chow) in his pretty and sympathetic little work, 
La Cite ckinoise , published in the year 1890 : such 
pictures as he draws may be daily seen by any 
one who travels extensively over the more primi- 
tive districts of China, whither ‘ progress * has not 
penetrated. The grandest ideal of all blessedness 
is ‘ five generations in one hall,* i.e. great-grand- 
father, grandfather, father, son, and grandson — 
if possible, each with his wife still living — all in 
the same homestead ; the old people calmly smoking 
their long metal pipes, giving advice, and sipping 
tea in the comfortable protected corners; the 
younger generations exposing themselves to the 
elements and doing the hard work ; all the males 
assembling in the nail (or threshing-floor, accord- 
ing to season) for common meals ; all the females 
decorously confining themselves to the ‘inner 
apartments* (often merely a curtain ed-off space) or 
secluded gardens ; each generation tenderly caring 
for the seniors* wants ; each venerable man mildly 
but confidently authoritative to those below him, as 
he individually is perfectly deferential to his own 
parent or parents. In the field hard by is the 
ancestral cemetery ; perhaps only the graves of an 

* See 8BB t vot xvi. p. 420 ft, ; and Chavannes, Memoir es 
Mistoriques , vot iv. pp. 230-231 ; also Mayers, Chinese Readers* 
Manual, p. 312. 
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off-branch are there; possibly those of ten or 
twenty ancestors, ranged right and left of the 
‘first (migrating) ascendant. In any case the 
book of genealogy for remote ancestors can be 
found, when needed, somewhere in China. There 
is little luxury in the ideal Chinese life : no boarded 
floors; no ceilings or papered walls; no glass or 
linen; no expensive wmes or smart reception 
rooms. As a rule, the life, no matter how high 
the retired official may be, is what may be termed 
‘farm life.* Plain cotton clothes; plenty of rice, 
pork, and vegetables; good plain cookery; fine 
clothes for ceremonial occasions stowed away in 
chests ; bedizenments for the women ; pigs, 
poultry, ploughing cattle (seldom carts or horses) ; 
manure m heaps (or even plastered to the walls) ; 
fish and hams, or pemmican, drying and being 
smoked in the rafters ; stiff chairs or benches ; 
easy demeanour to servants and slaves ; and, above 
all, perfect democracy and entire absence of snob- 
bery : age is the only ‘ quality * ; money counts 
not. Of late years newspapers have been added to 
the modest store of * good books ’ ; and (too often, 
alas !) so has opium been added to the mild tobacco, 
rice spirit, ana tea of antiquity. (Tobacco, by the 
way, only dates from about a.d. 1500, and tea from 
A.D. 600.) Comfortable, healthy griminess may 
be said to represent well-to-do Chinese country life : 
baths and sanitary arrangements are, of course, 
entirely absent, and no one seems one penny the 
worse. 

Here clearly we have long life, wealth, peace, 
and death with honour. But where does love of 
virtue come in ? Well, a good family is neighbourly, 
hospitable, and friendly ; even foreigners are courte- 
ously received as equals, so long as they behave 
themselves prudently, and so long as evil rumours 
have not preceded them. Kindness to slaves (who in 
any case are usually indistinguishable by strangers 
from free men) is a great Chinese characteristic. 
A mandarin of rank does not mind a slave lighting 
his pipe for him ; he will sleep on the same mat- 
tress with that slave in a travelling boat ; he is 
courteous to him in speech — so long as there is no 
fault to check. Kindness to animals is another 
Chinese trait : perhaps negative rather than posi- 
tive — not fussy solicitude, but negligent easy-going 
tolerance, subordinate, however, to practical human 
needs. A country squire of the above described 
type will associate with equals and inferiors at the 
temple — he does not mind much whether it be a 
Buddhist, Taoist, or other temple. He has his 
own ancestral buildings for the settlement of family 
disputes; sometimes the whole village or town 
belongs to one single family-name, or two family- 
names ; the village temple consequently suffices 
for more general interests. Mandarins are not by 
any means all bad : the local squireen endeavours 
none the less to avoid official friction, and to keep 
his village free of tax-collectors’ exactions and the 
police harpies, who are unpaid, and ‘ live on their 
warrants.’ Local self-government is universal ; so 
long as the land-tax is paid, order and decency are 
maintained along the roads, and (latterly) so long 
as a reasonable tax, or, at all events, the customary 
tax, on commercial movement is not evaded. The 
virtuous paterfamilias promotes schools, mater- 
nity establishments, charities generally, and 
favours ‘ arbitration * in lieu of law. The elders 
may, as a rule, in council compound or hush up 
any crime but treason and parricide, so long as 
they agree, and so long as the mandarin has not 
the case officially brought before him. Religion 
in China is ignored rather than cultivated, and the 
priests (Buddhist and Taoist), though treated 
politely, especially if they are fairly educated 
men, are regarded as quite an inferior caste; 
yet their services are conventionally sought even 
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by orthodox Confucianists when there is death in 
the house. If unprovoked religious observance is 
indulged in at all, it usually takes the form of 
a play at the village temple, when both sexes 
assemble for the combined purposes of consulting 
the oracles, praying for rain or children, and hear- 
ing historical dramas, and also for formal social 
intercourse generally. Admittance is free to all, 
and the local rich man pays the itinerant company. 

2. Having now examined the question as to how 
far the idea of earthly blessedness is discernible 
from the ordinary conversation of social life, we 
come to more general, if undefined, principles, one 
of which is that a happy existence on earth involves 
no spiritual comfort derived from supernatural 
considerations, but takes into account solely human 
desires, passions, dislikes, and fears, as they are 
bom in us, and as they are and ought to he regu- 
lated by li. What this li — usually translated 
‘ rites * or * propriety ' — is, it is not so easy to define 
verbally as to realize mentally; hut it may be 
called the Law of Nature and Bight as seen by 
the collective wisdom of the highest human types, 
as understood by tradition, and as laid down by the 
Emperor (and his lieutenants) as Vicegerent of 
Heaven. The past life and the future life are the 
same tiling ; that is to say, life in heaven is exactly 
the same as life on earth, except that what the 
Chinese poets call the ‘ stinking bag,’ or body that 
contains the human soul or spirit, must be con- 
sidered as midway between the two. Every 
individual, though begotten of his father, really 
comes spiritually from the past life, where the 
souls of his ancestors are, and returns to the 
future life, whence his own soul contemplates his 
descendants on earth: the link is an unbroken 
one. The duty to ascendants and descendants is 
the same, though in a different set of phases, as 
is the duty to one's self; the past, the present, 
and the future are thus merged in one ; the idea 
of ‘time* does not come in at all. The intense 
anxiety to possess a male heir (by adoption of 
agnates, or, if none, of cognates, failing a natural 
heir) is now made intelligible, as also is the 
extreme punishment of ‘cutting off posterity,' 
which leaves ‘uneasy ghosts' to wander about for 
ever without dutiful attention. What heaven is, 
of course, no one knows, ever did know, or (in our 
present state of knowledge) ever can know ; but 
such as it is, it is in the Chinese mind a place 
where sentient individuals in the shape of human 
beings conduct affairs, whether as emperors, 
officials, freemen, or slaves ; and, as we have 
already shown, nothing higher than a human 
being, or a sentient being with human feelings, 
has ever or could ever have been conceived of. It 
is often even uncertain whether heaven is viewed 
as a place or as a person ; or say, rather, ‘ Heaven 
forbid’ and ‘who art in heaven' are Chinese as 
well as Christian. The ‘Spirit of Heaven' and 
the ‘Emperor Above' are often convertible terms. 
There is out one life. The ancestor in the past is 
miserable unless he be tended ; the mortal in the 
present is, or ought to be, miserable unless be 
tends, and unless be secures legitimate bom or 
unborn links to tend himself when he is dead. 

Hence the ancestor must always he kept informed, 
with due fasting and purification, of the successes 
and failures of the representative individual, be 
he ruler or ruled ; and the ancestor's spirit clings 
to his special wooden name-tablet standing in the 
family temple ; nor will he accept the sacrificial 
offerings, or evince his approval of what is done, 
unless things are conducted in accordance with 
li* Failure to render ghostly service to the spirits 
is liable to bring on mundane disaster in the shape 
of inundations or other irregularities of nature. 
But the spirits of any given family will accept 


sacrifice only from the legitimate representatives 
of that family ; hence the enormity of cutting off 
for ever the only persons or links able to continue 
the family chain of life. Then only it is that 
Heaven steps in, finds that the virtue has gone 
out of its former proUgi or nominee, and confers 
the vicegerency upon another ruling house: the 
same thing, mutatis mutandis, for private persons. 
This position is well illustrated in the year 516 
B.C., when the ruler of Confucius' State took to 
flight in consequence of internal revolts (see T$o 
Chwan, ch. 42, p. 2). One of his ministers said : 
‘I do not know whether it be that Heaven has 
abandoned the country, or whether the country 
has committed some great offence against the ghosts 
and spirits.' It was necessary for a ruler— were 
he Emperor, king, vassal-prince, or what not— 
to have a domain before he could sacrifice to the 
spirits of his ancestors ; and thus in ancient China 
the fiefs were at first subdivided indefinitely, and 
the domain gave a name which grew into a family 
name, or, as we say, a surname. Hence we find 
sacrifices to the gods of the land., the harvests, the 
rivers, mountains, and the frontiers, all concurrent 
with the personal sacrifice to ancestors. Dispos- 
sessed princes of previous dynasties were rarely 
cut off without mercy. Not only were their persons 
spared, but an estate, however insignificant, was 
conferred upon their lineal representatives by the 
ruling power favoured by Heaven's new choice, 
and these representatives were received as guests 
and peers by the Emperor when they presented 
themselves to do homage for their holdings. Except 
under circumstances of great provocation, it was 
considered impious to cause the extinction of a 
family, and thus to put a stop to the ancestral 
sacrifices. That sacrifice to ghosts and spirits can 
be viewed as distinct from and inferior to the 
sacrifices to the Emperor Above is instanced by 
a case in the year B.c. 482 (Tso Chwan , ch. 48, p. 
20), when an official of Confucius' vassal-State 
was detained in captivity by the semi-barbarous 
State lying to its south. Though the State in 
question was ruled by the same family as the then 
Imperial family of China, and also the same family 
as that ruling over Confucius' State, the aboriginal 
population was still half savage, and even the 
Chinese rulers had become corrupted by popular 
spirit-worship and local superstitions. The captive 
orthodox minister accordingly said, well knowing 
this superstitious weakness : ‘ You had better let 
me go to take part in the sacrifices to the Emperor 
Above, which my master, the ruling duke, has 
to render at this season ; otherwise the priest 
of the temple will hurl imprecations against your 
king ! ' The device succeeded. 

3. It was manifestly considered doubtful whether 
the dead really had any exact knowledge of what 
was transpiring on earth ; for in B.C. 502 a royal 
maiden of North China, who found herself dying 
in the above-named semi-barbarous kingdom, said : 
* If the dead really possess any knowledge, please 
bury me where I can at least see my own native 
lancL' A year before that, a semi-barbarous 
general, who was about to set fire to the enemy s 
camp, in which the bodies of many of his own slam 
also lay, asked, when remonstrated with : ‘ What 
does it matter if I bum their bones? If the dead 
really possess knowledge of what goes on here, 
then we can sacrifice to them afterwards, and 
thus give them satisfaction.' As is well know, 
Confucius himself, whilst adopting a respectful 
attitude towards the traditional ‘nether world 
(as we and they still popularly call it), declined to 
discuss spiritual beings, saying: ‘We know little 
enough of man in this life, without troubling our- 
selves with theories about the other.' It cannot be 
too often repeated that in ancient China there 
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was no word of any kind for * religion ’ ; none for a 
public * church ’ ; none for 4 temple ’ or 4 priest,’ as 
distinct from ancestral halls and precentors for 
Imperial worship ; always except and in so far as 
the doctrine of continuity, through ancestors and 
descendants, with the past and future spiritual 
states may have left an inference in the mind. 
The nearest approach to religion was li, the 
written character expressing which idea is made 
up of the two separate signs signifying 4 spiritual 
being * or * themis 9 as a radical notion, and 4 a 
sacrificial vessel’ as supplementary idea. Conse- 
quently, in figuring out for themselves an ideal 
for blessedness in this life, no idea of collective 
worship ; no notion of a single jealous God ; no need 
for praise, self-denial, confession and pardon of 
sin ; no yearning for holiness as evinced by con- 
tinence, abstinence, humility, joy in everlasting 
salvation or Divine grace, etc., ever even remotely 
entered the Chinese mind. Blessedness in the 
flesh was purely human, and spiritual blessedness 
in the past or future was — and this only doubtfully 
or agnostically — supposed to be the same thing. 

4. It was reserved for the philosopher Lao-tse, an 
archivist at the Imperial Court, who lived during 
the 6th cent. B.C., a generation before Confucius, 
and who took the democratic and simple view of 
a life ushered in by civil strife and commercial 
activity, in contrast to Confucius’ conservative and 
courtly definitions of li, to define for the first 
time in what ideal blessedness consisted. Like his 
rival Confucius, he worked entirely on old texts. 
Both philosophers ignored spiritualist views, and 
attempted to restore social order in the Chinese 
federation by interpreting exactly the same ancient 
texts, each m his own 4 advanced ’ way. Even the 
word ‘teaching,’ which since the arrival of Bud- 
dhism in China, early in the first century of our era, 
has come to signify 4 religion ’ or 4 faith,’ was not 
yet applied to these diverging interpretations, 
which were simply styled ‘craft,’ ‘scheme,’ or 
4 plan,’ i.e. the plan of life, the plan of government, 
the plan of ancestral continuity. The old Tao , or 
4 way,’ which now for the first time began to sub- 
stitute in men’s minds individual blessedness for 
collective blessedness, or, to use Sir Henry Maine’s 
words, to substitute contract for status, took 
quite a new form in Lao-tse’s hands. The old 
du (still meaning 4 Confucianists ’) were the in- 
tellectuals of China, according to the li theories 
as developed by the then reigning Imperial 
dynasty (B.C. 1122-B.C. 255), whose statutes com- 
bined m one indivisible idea law, religion, life, 

f overnment, social decency, war, and punishment. 

’his was Tao. Just as Tao took a narrower mean- 
ing when Lao-tse defined it, so Ju took a narrower 
meaning when Confucius specialized it. 

Lao-tse’s summing up, literally translated, is as 
follows: 

* My ideal is a series of small States with small populations. 
Let them possess an army machine of moderate size, but not be 
too ready to use it. Let them place a proper value on their 
lives, and refrain from distant migrations. Then, though they 
will be possessed of boats and carts, there will be no one to ride 
in them ; though they will be possessed of arms and cuirasses, 
there will be no need for arraying them. Let the people revert 
to the old quipo system of records, enjoy their food, take a 
pride in their clothes, dwell in peace, and rejoice in their local 
customs. Each State would be within easy sight of the other ; 
the sound of each other’s hens cackling and dogs barking would 
be heard across. The people of each State would live to a good 
old age, and would have no movement of intercourse with 
neighbouring States. 

‘True words are apt to be not liked ; pleasant words are apt 
to be untrue. Good or beneficent men do not wrangle, and 
wranglers are apt not to be good men. Those who know best 
do not range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know best. The highest form of man cares not 
to accumulate : so far as he uses his resources for others, he 
increases his own store ; so far as he gives them to others, he 
has the more for himself. The Providence of Heaven benefits 
and does not injure ; the Providence of the highest form of 
man takes action without self-assertive effort’ 


Since the importation into China of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Manichseism, Muhammadanism, 
Nestorianism, Catholicism, and Protestantism, re- 
spectively, the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future life has naturally entered more and more 
into the Chinese imagination ; and, of course, to a 
certain extent the ideas of holiness and blessedness 
in this life have become correspondingly modified. 
But the intellectual classes are still largely swayed 
by the more materialistic philosophy of Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and it is very doubtful whether the 
religious enthusiasm which once revolutionized 
Europe has ever touched, or will ever touch, the 
trained Chinese intellect ; a fortiori is it doubtful 
whether blessedness on earth will ever become 
less human than it is now, or more of a temporary 
preparation for supposed everlasting blessedness 
in eternity. 

Literature. — Confucius’s Ch'unts'u, or ‘Springs and Au- 
tumns,’ enlarged ed. known as Tao Chwan ; Shu King , or * Book 
of History ’ ; Shih King, or * Book of Ballads ’ ; Li Kt, or ‘ Book 
of Rites ’ ; and Tdo Teh King , the Taoist classic of Lao-tse— aB 
translated in the SBJE. E. H. PAR K ER. 

BLESSEDNESS (Christian). — As distin- 
guished from happiness (q.v.), blessedness denotes 
a state of fruition that is purer and deeper, and 
free from the accidents of time and circumstance 
to which happiness is exposed. In modern litera- 
ture the distinction is familiar ; Carlyle recog- 
nizes it when he writes, 4 There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness : he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness ! ’ 
( Sartor Eesartus , 132). But it is one that goes 
back to pre-Christian ages ; one that, whether 
verbally expressed or not, has always been dis- 
cerned more or less clearly from the time when 
men began to analyze the data of the ethical 
life or to reflect upon the realities of religious 
experience. What specially concerns us, seeing 
that the word 4 blessedness r in Christian usage is 
an inheritance from the employment of the word 
‘blessed’ in the NT, and that ‘blessed’ in the 
EV of the NT is a rendering of the Gr. {lUKdpm, is 
to notice that in Greek poetry and philosophy a 
distinction was made between etidaljutav as 4 happy’ 
and jj,dKap or fiaicdpios as ‘blessed.’ The gods of 
Olympus were the fidKapes Oeol as raised above the 
storms and tumults of the earth (Homer, Odys. 
vi. 46) ; the dead were the fidmpes dvgroL as de- 
livered now from its griefs and cares (Hesiod, 
Op. 14) ; the abodes of departed heroes were the 
fAOLKdpwv vrjaoi, the ‘islands of the blest’ (ib. 171). 
evda I/ jlojv, on the other hand, was applied to those 
who experience the ordinary well-being and happi- 
ness that are open to mortals in a world of change 
and chance ; and sometimes it is expressly distin- 
guished from the higher term /laicdpLos (Aristotle, 
Eth. I, x. 14). 

Eor the Christian point of view it is significant 
that, while yaiedpios is a word of frequent employ- 
ment in the NT, evdaCpuv is never found. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that to a 
Jewish mind ctidalyw had come to be burdened 
with a sinister connotation. A ‘demon’ was not 
the good and friendly 4 genius ’ of the Greek im- 
agination, hut an evil spirit by whom men were 
tormented or urged on to their destruction. But 
the full explanation lies deeper, and must be 
sought in the fact that Jesus Christ introduced 
into the world a new and higher conception of 
felicity for which ‘blessedness’ alone is the appro- 
priate term. 

To understand Christ’s doctrine of blessedness 
genetically, we must compare it not with Greek 
ideas upon the subject, hut with those which we 
find in the OT and in contemporary Jewish thought 
To a pious Israelite of the earlier history, length 
of days and earthly prosperity were the con- 
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stituents of blessedness, -which was saved from 
degenerating into a mere equivalence with pagan 
notions of happiness, by the fact that these out- 
ward blessings were regarded as tokens of the 
Divine favour, the rewards bestowed upon right- 
eousness, and so were associated with feelings of 
religious gratitude and trust. A larger knowledge 
of the ways of God with men (Job, Pss 37. 73), 
and reflexion, above all, upon the experiences of the 
Exile, shattered those naive conceptions, and drove 
the best minds in Israel to look for blessedness 
elsewhere than in present prosperity-. There were 
some pious hearts which, in the midst of trouble, 
were able to grasp by the sheer energy of faith the 
profound idea of a blessedness which consists in 
committing one’s way to Jahweh, in loving His 
Law, and humbly accepting His will (Ps I 1 * 2 2 32 
40 4 84 5 * 12 112 1 , flab 3 17f *). But for the vast ma- 
jority the powers of faith needed the reinforcement, 
which came gradually through the prophetic teach- 
ing, of the great Messianic hope of a coming King- 
dom of righteousness and peace, in which the 
faithful should be abundantly rewarded and Israel 
attain to a blessedness of outward power and glory 
corresponding to that of inward trust and joy. 

Once lighted up in the Jewish heart, this hope of 
a Messianic blessedness never ceased to burn. But 
by the time of Christ the pure radiance with which 
it glows in the writings of the great prophets had 
changed into a duskier flame, for men had come to 
think far less of spiritual benefits and obligations 
than of outward glory and material privilege. It 
was against this Jewish background that Christ 
appeared with His new doctrine of blessedness, 
wnich must be determinative for all Christian 
ideas upon the subject. The locus classicus here is 
His proclamation of the Beatitudes (Mt 5 8 " 12 , Lk 
02°-2S) . His teaching elsewhere serves to illu- 
minate the principles there laid down, which are 
further illustrated by the Apostolic elucidation 
and enforcement of His words. 

z. In its fundamental nature Christian blessed- 
ness appears as an inward spiritual experience . 
In setting forth His doctrine regarding it, Jesus 
vindicated the high idealism of those poet-saints 
of the OT who had risen to the point of under- 
standing the blessedness of the man who makes 
Jahweh his trust, while at the same time He re- 
pudiated the prevailing popular conceptions as to 
the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom. In Mt. 
the list of the Beatitudes begins and ends with a 
declaration of the blessedness that lies in pos- 
sessing the Kingdom of heaven (5 3 * 12 ) ; and that 
Divine Kingdom, Jesus affirms elsewhere, is to be 
sought within the heart (Lk I7 20f *) : it is a kingdom, 
St. Paul explains, of righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost (Ro 14 17 ). In the Fourth 
Gospel we have further light upon the true essence 
of the Christian summum bonum, when ‘eternal 
life’ appears as the constant equivalent for the 
Synoptic c kingdom of God,’ and when this eternal 
life is described as the result of knowing the only 
true God,^ and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent 
(Jn 17 s ), of knowing the Father through the 
Son (14 Sf * ). It is in the richness and intimacy of 
its peculiar spiritual content that Christ’s doctrine 
of blessedness rises far above the thoughts of the 
most spiritual of OT saints. Those holy men of 
old haa discovered the blessedness of trusting in 
the God of Jeshurun, of realizing that the eternal 
God was their refuge, and that underneath were the 
everlasting arms (Dt 33 m ) ; hut they did not know 
God as Christ revealed Him, they did not know 
Him as the Father. It is in those experiences of 
filial trust and love and fellowship, which result 
from knowing God through Jesus Christ as our 
God and Father, that the essence of Christian 
blessedness lies. 


2. But, while spirituality is the inmost quality 
of Christian blessedness, natural blessings are not 
excluded from its scope and content . There was 
nothing ascetic or dualistic in Christ’s teaching upon 
this subject, though traces of a leaning in that 
direction appear in the writings of St. Paul, e.g. 
in some of his utterances regarding marriage Q Co 
7 1 * 8 * 9 ; but ct. Eph S 28 ®*). Unquestionably Jesus 
put spiritual goods above everything else, and 
taught that to these all natural desires and affec- 
tions and all concern for earthly benefits must be 
subordinated, even, when necessary, to the point 
of utter sacrifice (Mt 5- 9f * 16 26 , Lk 14 26 ). But He 
freely recognized the intrinsic worth of the things 
that are naturally desirable, and their right to 
a place in any ideal of blessedness. He did not 
frown upon those familiar enjoyments and activities 
that belong to the ordinary conception of happiness, 
but showed again and again His own appreciation 
and approval of them. He loved the beautiful in 
nature (Mt B 28 ®*)* He gave the sanction of His 
presence to the joys of social intercourse (Mt U*» 
Lk S 2931 , Jn 2 2 12 2 ), He saw in the work of field and 
house and market fitting types of the things of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 25 34 ®*, Mk 4 3 ®*, Lk 13 21 ), 
He set forth marriage as the ideal relationship 
between the sexes (Mt 19 4 ®-)* and delighted in the 
charms of little children (18 2flV 19 18 ®*). So also He 
taught His disciples to pray for their bread (Mt 6 U , 
Lk II 8 ), and forbade them to be anxious about food 
and raiment, not because these things are unworthy 
of their concern, but because their own faith in the 
Divine Fatherhood ought to assure them that their 
Father in heaven knows that they have need of all 
these things (Mt 6 31 ®*). St. Paul, who in his larger 
and more inspired moods breaks away from the 
limitations of his lingering asceticism, puts into 
a sentence the whole matter of the harmony in 
Christian experience between the earthly and the 
heavenly blessings, as having their common source 
in the Divine love, when he exclaims, * For all 
things are yours . . . and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3 21 ®* ; cf. Ro 8 s2 ). 

3. Christian blessedness is a present reality . To 
the seers and prophets of the OT the day of Mes- 
sianic gladness had been a far-off vision. To the 
men of Christ’s own time it was a prospect near at 
hand. But to both, the Kingdom with all its bless- 
ings still lay in the future — a hope and a promise, 
but not an actual experience. Jesus declared that 
the Kingdom of God was come, that its blessedness 
was already present. ‘Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven 5 was the first word and the last in that great 
charter of beatitude which He announced to His 
disciples (Mt 5 s * l0 ). And the Kingdom being come, 
its blessedness is come, for the substance of that 
blessedness, as follows from its spiritual nature 
already referred to, does not need to he postponed 
till the arrival of a millennium on earth or the en- 
trance into a Paradise of bliss in the future world. 
At the heart of it there lies the present and im- 
mediate assurance of God’s Fatherly Jove, blessing 
us with all spiritual blessings and daily loading us 
with earthly benefits as well (Mt $*). And if 
some much-desired blessings are withheld, as often- 
times they are, God’s children know that it is He 
who withholds them, and that nothing can separate 
them from His love. The best gifts, at jeast those 
in which the very soul of blessedness lies, are not 
withheld from those who seek first the Kingdom 
of God. The Heavenly Father comforts all such 
in their sorrows (Mt 5 4 ), satisfies their hunger for 
righteousness (v.®), crowns them with His mercy 
(v. 7 ), grants them the vision of His face (v. 8 ), calls 
them His children (v. 9 ). And when men know and 
realize that God is their Father and that they are 
His children, the light of the eternal strikes with 
a redeeming and transforming power upon all the 
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things of time, and even on earth the days of 
heaven begin. 

4 . But Christian blessedness has its eschatological 
aspect also, and looks to the future world for its 
perfect consummation . ‘Great/ said Jesus in the 
last Beatitude, ‘ is your reward in heaven ’ (Mt 5 12 , 
Lk 6 28 ) ; and probably the eschatological idea is 
the uppermost, though not the only one, in the 
second of the series, where future comfort is pro- 
mised to those who mourn (Mt 5 4 ). We have seen 
that Jesus did not ignore earthly goods, or treat 
them as if they were not to be desired, and that 
He found place for them accordingly in His doctrine 
of blessedness. Similarly, He did not ignore earthly 
ills, or ask His followers to face them with a Stoical 
apathy or to profess that they were agreeable 
things. On the contrary, pain was always painful 
to Jesus and sorrow sorrowful, and His presentation 
of blessedness includes the promise of a state from 
which they shall at length be utterly excluded. 
They are to be borne, it is true, with a kind of 
solemn gladness for Christ's sake and for righteous- 
ness’ sake (Mt 5 12 ), and their fruitful effects upon 
the development of character under earthly condi- 
tions are not to be lost sight of ( Jn 15 2 * 8 ). But 
the full and rounded idea of Christian blessedness 
implies a condition of existence from which thev 
have disappeared. Bacon expressed a half-trutn 
only when he named prosperity as the blessing of 
the Old Testament and adversity as the blessing 
of the New ( Essays , v. ). Adversity is not presented 
in the NT as a blessing in itself, but only as a 
means to an end — the end being a blessedness from 
which every element of adversity has been taken 
away. The joy which a Christian can feel in pain 
is a joy not in the pain itself, but in the experience 
of the Divine love working through it, and in the 
assurance of a heavenly compensation (cf. Bo 8 18 , 
2 Co 4 17 , He 4® 12 22 * 28 13% Aristotle found a more 
exact name for happiness in a certain unimpeded 
energy of the soul, and admits that this requires 
a perfect life as its condition (Eth. I. vi. 15, 16), 
and that calamities become disqualifications for 
that blessedness which constitutes happiness of 
the highest kind (I. xi. 14). Christianity assures 
us of true blessedness even here and now in a world 
of sorrow and pain ; but it also has the promise of 
a * perfect life ’ when no disturbing or depressing 
influences shall impede the energies of the soul, 
and when God ‘shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed 
away ’ (Bev 21 4 ). 

Litbraturk.— T itius, Die NT Lehrevon derSeligkeit( 1895 f.); 
Wendt, Teaching of Jems (1892), i. 184-256; Massie, in 
Expositor, 1st ser. ix. 845 ff., 459 ff., x. 48 ff. (1879); Newman 
Smyth, Chr. Ethics 2 (1893), ch. in ; Votaw, in HDB , Ext. 
Vol. 14 ff.; Kahler, art. ‘ Seligkeit,’ in PREP ; Fairbairn, City 
of God s (1889), 317 ff. ; Oehler, Theol. of OT (Eng. tr. 1883), § 246 ; 
H. Schultz, AT TheolP 1869, p. 370 f,; B. Weiss, BiU. Theol. 
of NT (Eng. tr. 1882-83), §§ 144, 149c, 157 d ; Bousset, Jem 
Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zwm Judentum (1892). 

J. C. Lambert. 

BLESSEDNESS (Muhammadan). — In Islam, 
even more than in Christianity, theology and the 
religious attitude have become specifically mystical. 
Besides the knowledge of Divine things tradition- 
ally handed down {naql) from the teachings of the 
prophets, and revealed to them by inspiration 
\wahy), there is also an almost universally accented 
minor inspiration {ilham) open to all mankind, 
and especially found in the walls, the ‘saints’ 
(lit. ‘friends, associates, of Allah’). It is called, 
broadly, ‘unveiling’ ( kashf ), and is a direct, indi- 
vidual perception of the unseen in ecstasy, the 
culmination of a series of psychological conditions 
arising in the soul without apparent effort or cause. 
These immediate, unreasoned, and underived states 
of consciousness are called, in Muslim theology, 


ahwal, * states/ ‘ conditions/ and pass from mere 
feelings of joy or sorrow, elation or depression, 
through auditory and visual hallucinations to 
absolute ecstasy, where language fails and there 
comes a ‘ passing away ’ ( fand ) from the self and a 
union with Allah, which some, but wrongly unless 
only a metaphor is meant, have called ‘ fusion of 
being ’ ( hulul ), ‘ identification ’ { [ittihad ), and * union ’ 
(■ wusul ). If these terms be used literally, they 
indicate a pantheistic position, but they can also 
be used carelessly as mere approximations to a 
description of the feeling of the moment, and, at 
most, as equivalent to tawhld , ‘unifying,’ i.e. 
perception of Allah’s absolute unity. 

The most general term for this ecstasy or state 
of religious emotion and bliss is wajd , which means 
literally a finding, perceiving, experiencing, either 
by the physical senses or by the intellect. Thus 
it can be applied to the reaching and perceiving of 
the Divine by the direct operation of the inner 
spiritual being. But wajd and words cognate to 
it have also derived meanings which greatly com- 
plicate the terminology and lead to various plays 
on their different senses, and even to theological 
positions based on these plays. Thus wajd means 
also ‘loving’ and ‘grieving/ because these are 
fundamental emotions which are ‘experienced.’ 

Further, from the idea of ‘finding’ has been 
developed the vocabulary of ‘existence/ Mawjud 
means ‘ that which is found/ and thence has be- 
come the normal word in Arabic for the existent, 
whether absolute or contingent ; and wujud , which, 
in the first instance, meant simply ‘finding/ has 
become the abstract ‘ existence/ 

Such double- and triple-meaninged sentences as the following 
thus became possible * Wajd [finding or ecstasy or love] is 
losing of wujud [existence or finding] in the mawjud [the 
existent or the found]/ ‘He is rested by means of his wajd, 
not by means of the mawjud in his wajd.* ‘ He who in his wajd 
is in the presence of the mawjud is absent through the wujud 
of the mawjud from his wajd, and his wajd becomes a case of 
wujud. * ‘ Sometimes my wajd would move my emotion ; then 
he who is mawjud in my wajd would cause me to lose the sight 
of my wajd.* * Wajd moves to emotion him whose rest is in 
wajd ; but wajd is lost in the presence of the Real * (al-Jiaqq ; 
see Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 
Mumlmans, p. 1454 f.). The reality and nature, for the Muslims, 
of this religious ecstasy, and the bliss therein experienced, will 
be made far more clear by the narrations and descriptions in 
Macdonald’s ‘Emotional Religion in Islam,’ in JR AS for 1901, 
pp. 195-252, 705-748, and for 1902, pp. 1-28, and his The 
Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (Chicago, 1909), ch. vi. 
to end. 

For the place and handling of these ideas in 
the system of Muslim theology the following brief 
abstract of the 6th Book of the 4th Division of 
al - Ghazall’s Ihyd will probably suffice. (The 
Division is that of * Saving Matters/ and the Book 
‘ The Book of Love and Longing and Friendliness 
and being Well Pleased/ in vol. ix. p. 544 to end, 
ed. of the Ihyd with the commentary of the Sayyid 
Murtadh, Cairo, 1311.) 

After a preface explaining how Allah keeps the 
minds of His saints from the tinsel of this world, 
and, uncovering His glories to them at one time, 
and veiling them at another, keeps them between 
ecstasy and despair, acceptance and rejection, 
plunged in the sea of the knowledge of Him, and 
consumed in the fire of the love of Him, love of 
Allah is stated to be the last and loftiest of the 
stages of the spiritual life. There is nothing be- 
yond it except what is its fruit, or before it except 
what is an introduction to it. Yet some divines, 
because it, as they assert, occurs so seldom, deny 
its existence, and say that it means only persever- 
ance in obedience to God, and that love in itself is 
impossible except between beings of the same kind 
or likeness. These deny also all the companions 
and sequents of love. 

But the whole Muslim community believes that 
the love of Allah is an absolute duty {fard). How, 
then, can it be non - existent or explained away 
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as meaning obedience? Obedience rather follows 
love. Further, the Qur'an (ii. 60, v. 59) speaks of 
love of and by Allah, and in tradition the Prophet 
defines faith as loving Allah and His apostle more 
than aught else. Many other traditions and sayings 
of the saints follow to the same effect. He who 
loves Allah has no thought for heaven or hell. At 
the Last Day, when the peoples are summoned, 
each in the name of its prophet, the lovers of Allah 
will be summoned thus : * Hither unto Allah, 0 ye 
Saints of His ! ’ They will not be delayed for any 
judgment. ‘When tne believer knows his Lord, 
he loves Him, and -when he loves Him he turns to 
Him ; he looks not on the world with the eye of 
lust, nor on the world to come with the eye of 
carelessness ; that sweetness occupies him in this 
world, and soothes him in that to come.' 

But what is the essence of love, and what are its 
causes and conditions? Especially, what is the 
meaning of the love of the creature for Allah? 
Love is a natural turning to an object which gives 
pleasure. It springs from perceptions and varies 
with them, being either from sense-perception, or, 
in man alone, from that spiritual perception whose 
seat is in the heart. The pleasure through it is 
the most complete and absolute. Some have held 
that it is unthinkable that any one should love 
another than himself for the sake of that other, 
and without any happiness accruing to the lover 
apart from the perception of the beloved. That, 
however, is an error ; it is both thinkable and 
takes place. A man loves by nature, first, himself 
for the continuance and perfection of his self ; then 
he loves another than himself, because that other 
serves the same purpose and benefits him. Thirdly, 
he loves a thing for its own sake, not for any 
happiness that it brings ; but the thing itself is his 
happiness, like the love of beauty, simply for itself. 
So, if it stands fast that Allah is beautiful, He must 
certainly he loved by him to whom His beauty is 
revealed. Beauty is of different kinds, and is not 
sensuous only : beauty of mental and moral quali- 
ties can be loved. But, lastly, there is often a 
secret relationship of souls between the lover and 
the beloved, and it suffices. It follows, then, that 
the Being worthy of love, in the absolute sense, is 
Allah only. If any one loves another than Allah, 
and does not do so because of a relationship of that 
beloved to Allah, Ms love can only imply defective 
knowledge of Allah on his part. When the Prophet 
is loved, or the pious, that is because these are 
beloved and lovers of Allah. The previously stated 
causes of love all meet in Allah, and are not joined 
in other than Him. As to the soul-relationship, 
the Prophet said : * Souls are armies divided into 
hands : those which know one another agree, and 
those which do not, disagree.’ Such an inner kin- 
ship of ideas exists between the soul and Allah. 
Part of this relationship can be expressed in words 
and learned from books, and consists in travelling 
on the path, and making the self over in the Divine 
likeness and imitating the Divine qualities. But 
another part, peculiar to mankind, cannot be so 
taught, and is only hinted at in various phrases in 
the Qur’an and traditions. Thus in Qur’an xvii. 87, 
‘They will ask thee about the spirit (rwA), say, 
“The spirit is my Lord’s affair.”’ Also (xv. 29, 
xxxviii. 72), ‘Then when I had formed him and 
blown into him of my spirit . . ; therefore the 

angels worshipped Adam. Also (xxxviii. 25), ‘We 
have made thee [David] a representative (halifa) 
in the earth.’ So, too, in a tradition from the 
Prophet, ‘Allah created Adam in his own form 
(fwra), 5 which certainly does not mean external 
form. So, too, in another tradition Allah says to 
Moses, ‘ I was sick, and thou didst not visit me ’ ; 
to which Moses, ‘0 my Lord, how was that?’ 
And Allah replies, ‘My creature, so and so, was 


sick, and thou didst not visit Mm : hadst thou done 
so, thou wouldst have found me with him.’ This 
kinship comes to the surface only through super- 
erogatory acts of devotion {nawdfil). Allah has 
said in a tradition: ‘When a creature does not 
cease drawing near to me through supererogatory 
acts of devotion, I love him ; and when I love him 
I become his hearing by which he hears, and his 
seeing by which he sees, and his tongue by which 
he speaks.’ But here it is time to draw the rein of 
the pen. At this point men divide, and some see 
only an external resemblance, while others speak 
of ‘identification’ ( ittihad ) and ‘fusion of being’ 
(hulul ) — both views being false. The kinship is 
real, not metaphorical, but can be known only by 
experience. 

In the human heart there is a property of ap- 
prehension, named variously ‘the Divine light,’ 

‘ reason,’ ‘ the inner insight,’ ‘ the light of fmth.’ 
Its nature impels it to apprehend the essences of 
all things ; and in that is its delight, even as the 
other human apprehensions have their delight in 
exercising their functions. But, as the things 
apprehended rise in the scale, — the external senses, 
the inner apprehension, etc., — so does the delight 
in them. Of necessity, then, the knowledge of 
Allah is the greatest delight of all. How great it 
is can be known only by experience, although the 
stories are many of the ecstasies of His saints. It 
pre-occupies them so that neither the fear of the 
Fire nor the hope of Paradise has any weight. 
Their entire desire is to know Him in this world, 
and to behold His face in that to come, which is 
the great felicity. Yet, even in this world, some 
have so purified their hearts that they have become 
partakers, in the flesh, of these unspeakable joys. 
Such are called by men mad and unbelieving, lor 
their speech passes the limit of reason. 

Two things strengthen this love of Allah. First, 
that the ties of the world be cut from the heart, 
and the love of any other thing be taken out of it ; 
and, secondly, that the knowledge of Allah and 
the spread of that knowledge in the heart, and its 
rule over the heart, be strengthened. Thus can 
men differ in the love of Allah and the consequent 
felicity. 

But though Allah is the most conspicuous and 
manifest of beings, and though knowledge of Him 
might be expected before any other knowledge, 
yet we find that exactly the opposite is the case. 
There are two reasons for this: first, His in visi- 
bility, and, secondly, His too great conspicuous- 
ness. His is the case of the sun and its light ; men 
are confused by it like bats. If the sun never set, 
and darkness never covered the earth, we. should 
never know that light is. So man is, as it were, 
confused by all creation crying out with Allah. 
In a homely parallel, he is like the dullard who 
was riding upon his ass and looking for it at the 
same time. 

Again, that men have a longing {shauq) for Allah 
is a proof that there is love of Allah. Love goes 
before longing. Longing is seeking for that which 
is loved, and which is thus perceived in one way 
hut not in another. In the case of human beings, 
this may be because the beloved is remembered m 
absence, or, being present, is incompletely per- 
ceived. Both these reasons hold of Allah. Even 
by the most experienced saint the veil can never 
he entirely removed in this world, and even m the 
world to come Allah can never be entirely known. 
The stories in the lives of saints about this love- 
longing and its joys and sorrows are very many. 

But what is meant by the love of Allah for His 
creatures ? That He does, love them is plain from 
divers passages In the Qur’an (e.g. ii. 160, 222, 
v. 21, 59, IxL 4) and many traditions. ‘Love w 
a word applied first to human relationships, ana 
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secondly to Allah. But when words are so trans- 
formed, the meaning is always changed. They 
can never mean the same thing in man and in 
Allah. In man, love is an inclination of the soul 
to something that suits it, that is lacking in it, 
and from the gaining of which it expects profit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the 
Perfect, the Unchanging, who can contemplate 
nothing hut Himself and His own acts, as there is 
nothing else in existence. Love, then, in Allah 
means : (1) the removal of the veil from the heart 
of the creature that he may see Allah ; (2) the 
giving of power to the creature to draw near to 
Allah ; and (3) Allah’s willing this from all eternity. 
For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, in- 
asmuch as it is related to His eternal will, which 
requires that the creature in question should Jbe 
given the power to follow the path that brings him 
near to Allah. But His love is, in time, in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there 
is no change in Allah, or drawing near by Allah, 
or supplying of a lack in Allah. These terms apply 
only to the creature. And the signs of Allah’s love 
are the trials which come upon creatures. If any 
one loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know 
that Allah loves him, and is drawing him near 
through these trials. 

And whether a creature, on the other hand, 
really loves Allah can be told by the fruits of 
love, which show themselves in his heart, and on 
his tongue, and in his limbs. He should be in love 
with death, for the lover does not shrink from the 
journey to the beloved. He should joy to be killed 
in the path of Allah. Yet, sometimes, love of 
family and children brings dislike of death, al- 
though there is also in one’s heart some love of 
Allah. Or he may desire to remain longer in the 
world, in order to prepare himself to meet Allah. 
There is no weakness of love in that. Even with 
moral weaknesses there may be love of Allah in 
the heart. But sure signs of that love are delight 
in the thought ( dhikr ) of Allah, in prayer, and in 
the Qur’an. So the lover loves everything con- 
nected with the beloved, even to the dogs of her 
tribe. And a sign of weakness in such love is 
delight in companionship with others than Allah. 

*So friendliness (ins), fear (frauf), and longing ( shauq ) are 
among the effects of love ; only, these effects differ in the lover 
according to his contemplation, and according to what is pre- 
dominant in him at the time. Whenever gazing at the Extreme 
Beauty from behind the veil of the Unseen predominates, and 
the lover fears that he may fall short of reaching the Pinnacle 
of Majesty, then his heart is aroused to search, and is* dis- 
quieted and hastens. That state of disquietude is called 
‘‘ longing,” and is related to a thing which is absent. But 
when there predominates in the lover joy in nearness and 
witnessing of things present, through what has resulted from 
unveiling, and his contemplation is limited to examining the 
beauty thus present and unveiled, not turning to what he does 
not perceive, thereafter his heart rejoices in what it observes, 
and its rejoicing is called “friendliness.” But if his contem- 
plation be of the Divine qualities of might and self-sufficing and 
lack of solicitude, and if the possibility of discontinuance and 
distance present itself, then his heart is pained with this appre- 
hension, and his pain is called “ fear.” So these states follow 
these observations, and the observations are due to causes which 
necessitate them, and they cannot be prevented.' 

* Friendliness,’ then, is this rejoicing of the heart 
in the contemplation of Divine beauty. It some- 
times reaches the point of delight where there is 
no trace left of longing or of fear of change. The 
lover, then, is intimate with Allah, but strange 
with all others. He is alone when in company, 
and accompanied when alone. Yet some have 
denied all these things, and have said that they 
would involve that Allah is like to man ( tashhlh ). 
They have even said that there could be no approval 
{ridd) of Allah on the part of man ; there could 
only be patience. All which is mere ignorance 
and a taking of the shell for the kernel. 

When this friendly intercourse is unclouded by 
absence or fear, it sometimes produces a confidenti- 


ality which reaches so far that the lover makes 
merry and plays with Allah (inbisat, idlal ). Yet 
if the unworthy attempt this, it leads them straight 
to destruction. 

A story is added of a certain unknown negro saint, Barb, 
in the time of Moses. When rain failed the children of Israel 
for seven years and no one could move Allah to send it, he — 
discovered to Moses by inspiration— procured it at once by a 
prayer full of familiarity and daring. Allah then explained to 
Moses ‘ He makes me laugh thrice every day.’ It all depends 
upon who does a thing, and how and in what mind he does it. 

Next, being well pleased {ridd) with Allah’s 
decrees is the loftiest of the stages of the spiritual 
life. Yet to most it is obscure, and to him only 
who is taught of Allah is the veil removed from it. 
Some have denied that there can be ridd in any- 
thing which opposes the sensual inclination, or m 
the different trials of the soul. There man cannot 
pass beyond patience. Others contended that ridd 
should apply to everything, even to crimes, sins, 
and unbelief, for everything was the action of 
Allah. Others, again, contended that perfect ridd 
meant to abandon prayer and to keep silent as to 
sins, not exposing them or rebuking them. 

But many passages in the Qur’an (v. 19, ix. 73, 
101, Iv. 60, Iviii. 22, xcviii. 8) speak of Allah 
as being well pleased with His creatures, and His 
creatures with Him; and the blessedness of His 
creatures in His being well pleased with them is 
reckoned better than Paradise itself. So, too, 
there are many traditions of the blessedness of 
those who are well pleased with Allah. The 
meaning of Allah’s being well pleased with His 
creatures is somewhat like the meaning of Allah’s 
loving His creatures ; but created things cannot 
comprehend its real essence. 

That this state of being well pleased with Allah 
enables men to overcome trials is because the state 
is a result of love, and the blow of the beloved does 
not hurt. Or the pain may be felt, but recognized 
as necessary, and to be welcomed and accepted, like 
the wound inflicted by a surgeon, or the toil of a 
merchant who travels in search of gain. And even 
as mortal love enables the lover to bear and rejoice 
and have pleasure in anything, however painful, 
so with the love of Allah. 

One said : * If He were to make me a bridge over Hell, that 
tbe creatures might pass over me into Paradise, and if He were 
then to fill Hell with me in expiation of His oath * and in ex- 
change for the creation, I would love that as proceeding from 
His judgment and be well pleased with it as coming from His 
oath. That is the stage I have reached of being well pleased 
with Him.’ Of such stories and expressions there are many. 

Nor does prayer ( du'd ) to Allah mean that the 
creature is not well pleased with what His Lord 
does. Prayer, although petition, is an act of 
devotion and an assumption of an attitude of need 
and dependence before Allah. He has praised it 
in the Qur’an, e.g . xxi. 90. Similarly, it is right 
to blame evil deeds, those who commit them, and 
the causers of them. Those who are well pleased 
with such things are blamed in the Qur’an (ix. 88, 
94, x. 7). Indeed, believers are expressly warned 
not to take as friends evil-doers and unbelievers, 
Jews and Christians (Qur. iii. 27, iv. 143, v. 56, 
ix. 23, lx. 1). Allah has covenanted with the be- 
liever that he should hate the hypocrite { munafig ), 
and with the hypocrite that he should hate the 
believer ; and whom a man loves and accompanies, 
with them will he be raised at the Last Day. 

The confusion on this point has arisen entirely 
from not distinguishing between the part in actions 
which belongs to Allah and the part which belongs 
to man. There are these two aspects in every 
action. The action is of Allah, but the man who 
is the agent accents it and makes it his own. 
Thus we can view it with favour and with dislike 
at once. When one who is our enemy and the 
enemy of our enemy dies, our feeling is similarly 

* An allusion to several passages in the Qur'&n (vii. 17, xL 
120, xxxii. 13, xxxviii. 85) m which Allah threatens to fill Hell 
with His creatures. 
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mixed. This is al-Ash'ari’s doctrine of iktisab, 
‘acceptance.’ Al-Ghazall then attempts to clarify 
this hopeless problem with a long illustration which 
need not be reproduced here. It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a believer, in fleeing from a place of gross sin, was 
showing lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
will of Allah. Such was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s will, but proceeds from 
it. It is a moot point among the learned as to 
who is the most excellent — the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
would rather live that he may serve his Master, or 


the man who says that he has no choice, hut will 
be well pleased with that which Allah chooses for 
him. 

Literature. — AH books on §u£3sm contain som* ma terial lor 
this subject. Scattered through The 1001 Nights are stories of 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references (but the only satisfactory materials are still in Arabic 
alone) : Asm, La Psieolor/la segiin Mohidin Aben-arabi. Paris. 
1906 (extract from vol. iii. of Actes du xivc Cong. Intern, d 
Orient.) ; also ‘ Psicologia del bxtasis en dos grandes misticos 
musulmanes/ in Cultura Espanola , Feb. 1906 ; Carra de Vaux. 
Gazaliy Paris, 1902, p. 213 If. ; LI under ‘Love* and ‘Sufi** 
Margoliouth, 1 Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Kadir 
of Jilan,’ in JRAS, for April, 1907, p. 267 ff. ; Menc, Idee u. 
Grwndlinien einer allgememen Gesch. der Mystik, Heidelberg 
1893 ; Nicholson, ‘ Historical Enquiry concerning. . . . Sufiism 5 
in JRAS for April, 1906, p. 303 ff. ; Palmer, Oriental Mysticism. 
Cambridge, 1867 ; Weir, Shaikhs of Morocco, Edinburgh, 1904 * 
also the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. * 

D. B. Macdonald. 

BLESSING.— See Cotsing and Blessing. 
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Primitive and Savage (J. A, MacCudloch), 
p. 630. 

Buddhist (Louis de da Yall^e Poussin), p, 
687. 

Celtic (J; A. MacCudloch), p. 698. 

Christian. — See Eschatology and State of the 
Bead (Christian). 

Egyptian. — See Soul-House. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage). — i. Introduction. — The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one ; in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it may be thought that the spirit lingers round or 
re-visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re- bom. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the apparent lack of any 
perception of contradictory ideas, may also result 
from the fact that it is often thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of which a different 
rdle is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent ideas are less contradictory. The 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will be discussed in a separate article (see 
State of the Dead) ; here we shall confine our- 
selves to the idea of it as a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured mortals. Such ideas have not been uni- 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur- 
ally is also vague or lacking. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception prevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a continuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
grave as fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life— there will be better hunting and fishing, 
and plenty of food; the huts will be larger, and 
all bodily desires will be amply fulfilled. What 
caused ^ this transition can only be suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
still a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos- 
sessed wealth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
for some at least — the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy — things would be better than 
on earth. Again, it may have been thought that 
the gods would be kinder to those who had observed 


Greek and Roman (E. W. Halt.), p. 696. 

Hindu (H. Jacobi), p. 698. 

Japanese (J. A. MacCudloch), p. 700. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 702. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 704. 

Slavonic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 706. 

Teutonic (J. A. MacCudloch), p. 707. 

their cult and ritual more carefully, or that those 
who had distinguished themselves on earth as 
warriors or by great bravery would be rewarded 
Here we approach the dawn of more strictly re- 
tributive ideas. Such qualities as are approved 
among savages— bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like— have an 
ethical tinge ; while even among savages, though 
morality may be lax from our point of view, certain 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who observe 
them are said to be approved by the gods. This 
does not necessarily mean that the 4 good ’ man, 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but m many cases this belief is enter- 
tained, while the 4 bad ’ are supposed to be 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ- 
ence of a higher religion with a retributive system 
may have affected savage eschatology, there are 
others in which the development of such a system 
has proceeded spontaneously and apart from outside 
influence. When we add to all this the fact that 
greater powers are generally attributed to the spirit 
after death, it will easily be seen that men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni- 
ties of exercising them would be greater, and its 
surroundings, along with its capacity of enjoy- 
ment, would be more ample. While, then, the 
continuance state is often deemed a better one 
than earthly life, one in which different lots are 
assigned to different classes of men, there arises 
the idea of different states or places of existence, 
some perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more miserable. 

Other ideas may quite well have produced the 
conception that life after death was blissful. Man’s 
experience of the miseries of this world and his 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggested 
a blissful other-world as an offset to this earth. 
The same experience led him to form myths of a 
Golden Age in the past, in which we occasionally 
meet with the idea that gods and men lived to- 

f ether or had free intercourse with each other. 

'hese may have suggested the idea that such a 
state still existed, and that it would be restored to 
man after death. Here the belief is sometimes 
expressed, that men will be with the gods after 
death, or will return to the region, subterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally came. There 
is also the belief (expressed in many myths of the 
origin of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
and that pain, unhappiness, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence they will no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see Ages of the World, Fall). But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
only for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also be believed in as a 
state apart from the ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otherwise, though occa- 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 

The continuance theory does not always develop in these 
directions, and sometimes it is held that life after death is for 
all a tame copy of earthly life, a dim, poor, shadowy replica of the 
present. This is common among West African tribes, and is 
found also among the Greeks and Semites, though with all these 
there is usually the idea of a blissful abode of divine beings. 

The locality of the blissful region varies. Some- 
times, probably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
burial, it is an underground region. Or, again, it is 
simply another distant part of the earth — frequently 
the east or west — or an island, perhaps because men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ancestors migrated, or because the 
sun is supposed to pass through the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, probably because 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the blissful abode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
while the custom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whither the spirit floated when set free by the fire. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, moon, and stars, are 
held to he the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed. 

In many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after a long 
and toilsome journey, over mountains and rivers, 
over the bridge of death, while many obstacles and 
dangers are met with, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these trials and dangers are reminiscences 
of similar experiences in the old migrations of a 
tribe, traditionally handed down and made part of 
the experience of the dead where they were sup- 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tribe. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abode of 
the dead are strengthened and amplified by dreams, 
in which the soul is thought to have visited it ; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns with a vivid description of its 
character; or by myths telling of visits of the 
living to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
return (see § 7). 

2. The lowest peoples. — We know nothing of 
the exact nature of the eschatology of pre-historic 
man. But from the funeral mobilier of interments 
in the Stone Age, and from the elaborate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it was blissful or not cannot now 
be known (see MacCulloch, ExpT xvii. [1906] 489). 
On the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their eschatological ideas have been as- 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
reason to doubt that on the whole they are original. 
The belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
looked forward to a happier life in which they 
would untiredly and with constant success pursue 


the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures which 
they coveted on earth. Contact with the white 
man suggested to them that they would * jump up 
white men’ on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Roth, Abor, of Tas. 1890, p. 69). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes have sometimes been 
exaggerated by uncritical observers, but there is no 
doubt that among many of them a belief in a happy 
other- world was founa. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is known, while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetual re-incarna- 
tion existed universally (Spencer-Gillen b , 491); but 
among those scattered over the south-east region 
the belief in a future happy life * beyond the great 
water ’ or in the sky is generally found (Hewitt, 
438). 

This is a land like the earth, and is sometimes called * the gum- 
tree country,’ but is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied with game, while everything is better than in this world ; 
and the spirits live there as they aid on earth. Considerable 
freedom is ascribed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the earth. Sometimes, as the Ngarigo and Wolgal believe, 
the spirit is met by the guem-divinity Daramulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky-land is by the rays of the 
setting sun or by the Milky Way, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert River) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and all desirable things; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibility by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 434 fL, 474 ;JAI ii. 269, xiii. 187 fL, 
194). The tribes around the Gulf region believe in a happy life 
in Yalairy, and a spirit above who looks after them there. 
Yalairy is reached by the Milky Way and is * a good land, a nice 
place, full of beautiful, shady trees,’ with plenty of water and 
abundance of game. It is usually thought of vaguely as beyond 
the stars, and the natives have no dread of going there (Palmer, 
JAI xiii. 291). 

Something corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by- 
rank, ritual observances, etc., is found among a few tribes. The 
Wakelbura thought that right-handed men went to the sky, 
left-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribes round Maryborough is reached only by the ‘ good, 
and those who show excellence m hunting, fishing, etc. (Howitt, 
473, 498). Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom will have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dirty or muddy water (JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may explain the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, though the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is supposed to be a kind of moral 
governor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
(see Aborigines, § x ; Howitt, 604; JAI ii. 268-9). Thus the 
Baiame of certain tribes lives in Bullemah, the land of rest, a 
floral paradise of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
and can save from Eleanbah-wundah, the abode of the wicked 
(Parker, More Aust. Legendary Tales , London, 1898, 96, and 
cf. Lang’s Introd. p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders believe that beneath 
the earth is a jungle world (chaitan), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
eane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
paradise, while the souls of those who have com- 
mitted such sins as murder go to a cold region 
called jereglar-mugu. But all souls will finally be 
re-united with their spirits, and will live perma- 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will be unknown (Man, JAI xii. 161-2 ; 
but cf. Temple, Census of India , Calcutta, 1903, 
iii. 62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution ; the wicked, 
often identified with those who fear to meet the 
terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a wretched existence, though sometimes they 
are submitted to a process of purification and 
permitted to enter Paradise. Paradise is a place 
for all others ; it is situated in the firmament, and 
entered from the west. It is ‘a glorified “Avilion,” 
an “Island of Fruits,” from which all that was 
noxious and distressing to man had been eliminated* 
(Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Paces of the Malay 
Peninsula , 1906, i. 13). 

The Semang and Jakun divide the firmament into three tiers ; 
the two upper tiers are the Paradise of the blest, filled with 
wild fruit-trees. Some of the tribes make the moon the * Island 
of Fruits,’ which, in some songs, is preceded by a * Garden of 
Flowers.’ The choicest heaven is reserved for the old and wise. 
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monff the western Semang; the island of fruit-trees is reserved 
>r souls of B’lians (‘medicine-men’); all others, save the 
icked, go across the sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch- 
alms (io. 186-7, 207-8). All souls, according to the Sakai, are 
urified in the infernal regions by ‘Granny Langut,’ after 
rhich they cross a great chopper over boiling water. The wicked 
01 in ; the good finally proceed to the island of fruit-trees (zb. 
S9ff.)* Among the Jakun, the Blandas think that in the Island 
f Fruits souls of the old become young ; there is no pain or 
ckness there, and plenty of well-water. The Besisi locate it 
i the moon ; It contains every kind of fruit-tree ; there is 
erpetual feasting, and souls lie in idleness, or play musical 
istrumenta The good alone are admitted to it. According 
) the Mantra, souls pass to Fruit Island in the west and 
ve in harmony and enjoyment, feasting on its delicious fruits, 
larrying and having children. Pain, disease, and death are 
nknown. Souls of men who have died a bloody death go to 
ed Land, a desolate region, but obtain food from Fruit Island 
6 . 293, 29S, 321 ; Jour. Ind. Arckip . i. 325). 

The burial rites, especially of chiefs, among the 
Stishmen of S. Africa show a belief in the con- 
imiance of life; but their ideas are scantily 
acorded. Of the tribes living on the banks of the 
rariep there is a myth of a paradise called Too’ga 
^hither all go after death, and a safe journey is 
nsured by cutting off a finger- joint (Clow, Nat . 
laces of S.A., 1905, i. 129). Equally vague are 
he notions of the Hottentots, who believe that 
here is a land above the sky -vault where things 
o on as on earth. Their divinity Tsui-goam lives 
a a beautiful heaven. Spirits of the dead exercise 
ower over men and have a better insight into all 
aatters ; but whether they live in the land beyond 
he sky does not appear, though stars are the souls 
r eyes of the dead. The rites of interment also 
how a strong belief in the soul’s continuance 
Hahn, Tsuni-qoam, 1881, pp. 23, 85, 105, 112 ff. ; 
'Vitsch, Eingehorenen Stid-Afrijcas , Breslau, 1872, 
338). 

Among the Eskimos of Greenland the general 
elief was that there were two regions : (1) in a 
old sky or over-world, with hills and valleys and 
heaven ; the souls dwelt in tents on the shore of 
lake with plenty of fish and fowl, though it is 
Iso said to have been a place of cold and famine ; 
l) in an underground domain of the god Torngar- 
uk, a blissful place with sunshine and perpetual 
ammer, with water, fish, and fowl in plenty, while 
eals and reindeer were caught without trouble or 
ound boiling alive in a great kettle. 

Various accounts ascribe different causes for the presence of 
>ula in either region. Thus the upper region is said to be for 
itches and the wicked, or again for all souls except those of 
reat and heroic men, of those who had suffered much on 
arth, perished at sea, or died In childbirth. On the other 
and, the destiny of the soul depended on the treatment of the 
ody. If it was laid on the ground before death, it went 
ownwards ; if not, upwards. A terrible journey to the under- 
round region had to be undertaken, ana some souls perished 
nthe way (Nansen ,_ Eskimo Life , 1893, p. 233 ff. ; Crantz, Grim- 
md , 1765, p. 258 ; Rink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo , 1875, 
p. 37, 42). 

3. Polynesia. — In Polynesia, while occasionally 
,n abode of bliss for ail is met with, as in the 
Hfcchefi Group, Niutao, and Nanumanga, in the 
Leavens, or m Nukupetau, underground (Tia 
Turner, Samoa , 1884, pp. 281, 286, 288]), in general 
here were different states allotted according to 
onditions of rank or class, while some were retri- 
>utive, depending, however, upon ritual obedience 
ather than upon moral considerations. A subter- 
anean other- world is frequently met with, while 
the same time an abode in the heavens, the 
aoon, in the west, or on an island is allotted to 
ertain persons. In Samoa, Pulotu was under the 
ea, where the spirits bathed in ‘ the water of life 5 
nd became lively and bright, with no trace of 
nfirmity, while the aged became young. This 
egion was a replica of earth, but chiefs became 
dllars in the house of Saveasiuleo, its lord — an 
lonour proudly anticipated by them before 
Leath. There was also a belief that chiefs and 
;randees went to the heavens, which opened to 
eceive them (Turner, 257 ff. ; Gill, Myths and 
longs of S. Pacific , 1876, p. 168). In the Hervey 


Group Avaiki was a hollow underground region 
whither all who died a natural death went to be 
eaten and annihilated by Mira. Warriors, after 
being swallowed by Bongo, climbed a mountain 
and thence went to a cheerful abode in the heavens 
where, dowered with immortality and decked with 
flowers, they danced and enjoyed themselves 
looking down with contempt on the wretches in 
Avaiki. This Elysium of the brave consisted of 
10 successive heavens, and was the home of 
Tan^aroa, the god of day. But in Raratonga 
warriors lived with Tiki underground, in a beautiful 
region with shrubs and flowers of undying fragrance, 
eating, drinking, dancing, and^ sleeping. Their 
admission here depended on their having brought 
a suitable offering (Gill, 18, 152 ff., 170). In the 
Society Islands, while the people descended to Po, 
members of the Areoi society, chiefs, and those 
whose families could afford sufficient offerings, 
went to the aerial paradise of perfumed Rohutu, 
where, amid beautiful scenes, every sensuous 
enjoyment was open to them. Neglect of certain 
rites and offerings might, however, debar them 
from it (Ellis, Polynesian Researched, 1832, i. 245, 
352, 397, 403). The Sandwich Islanders thought 
that souls went to Po, the place of night, where 
they were eaten, though some became immortal 
spirits by this process. A few went to the under- 
ground paradise of Mira and Akea, while chiefs 
were led by a god to the heavens. This under- 
ground paradise was level and beautiful, and 
everything grew of itself. In Mira’s part, souls 
amused themselves with noisy games ; in Akea’s 
there reigned a solemn peace (Ratzel, Hist, of 
Mankind , 1897, L 315 ; Ellis, i 366 ; Jones, Sand- 
wich Is., Boston, 1843, p. 42). For the spirits of 
the dead in Savage Island there was an underground 
region called Maui, but their favourite place was 
the land of Sina in the skies (Turner, 306). Another 
account says that the virtuous passed to Ahonoa, 
Everlasting Light, the virtues being chastity, theft 
from another tribe, and slaughter of enemies 
(Thomson, JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). In Bowditch 
Island the common people went to a distant region 
of delights full of fruits and flowers, where they 
enjoyed feasting and dancing. Kings, priests, and 
their families went to the moon and enjoyed all 
sorts of pleasures, the moon itself being their food 
{JAI xxi. [1891-2] 51 ; Turner, 273). Eolotu was 
the Elysium of the Tonga Islanders, an island of 
gods and spirits of chiefs and men of rank. Flowers 
and fraits when plucked were immediately re- 
placed ; and dogs, when killed, came to life again. 
This exquisite region was not open to the people, 
whose souls died with their bodies. The Maori 
subterranean Hades, Po or the Reinga , is variously 
described. Sometimes it is regarded as a gloomy 
state with disgusting food, again as an excellent 
land like earth, visited by the sun, with rivers, 
good food, and many villages and people. It was 
also thought to be divided into several compart- 
ments, the lowest being the worst. Thither went 
all of lesser rank. Po was personified as a goddess, 
and in it was the living fountain in which the sun 
and moon bathed and were renewed. Great chiefs 
and heroes went to one of the heavens after death, 
or became stars. There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to whether the spirit went up or 
down, or remained near the body. Karakias, or 
prayers, aided its ascent. Reinga is described by 
one writer, probably confusing it with the sky- 
abode of chiefs, as a beautiful heaven where all 
things were abundant, with constant calm, per- 
petual sunshine and gladness (Nieholls, JAI xv. 
[1885], 200 ; see also Shortland, Traditions of N.Z., 

1854, ch. 7, Maori Rel. and Myth , 1882, pp. 45, 52 ; 
JAI xix. [1890] 118-9; Taylor, Te Ika a Mam, 

1855, pp. 103, 186, and passim). 
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Retribution was not strictly ethical, but ritual 
and ceremonial, as some of the above cases have 
shown. When the friend of a dead man in 
Namixnea gave a great funeral feast, the deceased 
was admitted to a heavenly land of light and clear 
waters; if not, he was sent to darkness and mud 
(Turner, 292). Entrance to Mane , the western 
paradise of Tamana, with its clear streams and 
abundant food, depended on an even number 
resulting when pebbles were thrown by the dead 
man’s relatives. An odd number caused the spirit 
to be annihilated ( ib . 294). In Pukapuka of the 
Hervev Group, Vaerua ate spirits which had com- 
mitted ceremonial offences ; all others went west- 
wards to the house of Reva, where they passed a 
blissful existence. In Aitutaki, spirits which were 
provided with a coco-nut escaped by a ruse from 
being eaten by Miru, and went to the pleasant abode 
of Iva, where they feasted on the richest food and 
the finest sugar-cane (Gill, 171, 175). In N etherland 
Island, however, ‘souls of the honest, kind, and 
gentle went and lived in light in Heaven. The 
thief, the cruel, and the ill-tongued went to a 
prison of darkness under the earth ’ (Turner, 301). 

4 . Dayaks, Papuans, and Melanesians. — The 
Dayaks exhibit a great diversity of beliefs, and 
the general disposition towards a retributive view, 
as well as the minute divisions of the future state, 
may owe something to Hindu or Muhammadan 
influences. More purely native beliefs are seen in 
the occasional idea that the other- world is a copy 
of this, or is open to all, or that a better fate 
awaits those who die a violent death or women 
dying in childbirth. 

The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak believe in simple continuance. 
The dead build houses and make paddy fields ; they are subject 
to the same inequalities as the living. But they can bestow on 
the living amulets and medicines of magical power (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak and Borneo , 1896, i. 213). Others, like the 
Sibuvows, think that six states are passed through, the wicked 
—thieves and great criminals— being punished in the first. 
Eventually the final heavenly state— beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy — is reached. The streets are clean and regular, the 
houses perfectly formed. There are lakes and rivers, gardens 
with fruit-trees and flowers, and the people are happy and rich. 
This place is enclosed by a great wall, while at a distance the 
souls of Malays have a Kampong (Brooke, Ten Years in 
Sarawak , 1866, i. 66). The Dusuns, the Idaans, and other tribes 
place paradise at or near the top of a mountain which all souls 
ascend, and which is guarded by a fiery dog or some other 
monster. The wicked try unsuccessfully to ascend it (Pryer, 
JAI xvi. [1886] 283; Ling Roth, i. 220). The tribes of the 
Barito, Kapuas, and Kahaian river-basins have a similar belief. 
The entrance to the other-world is on a mountain peak. It has 
rivers rich in fish ; in its midst is a sea surrounding an island 
on which gr ows a tree with pearls for fruit, golden blossoms, 
and fine cloth for leaves. It also furnishes the Water of Life, 
which the souls drink to become youthful (this is also effected 
by bathing in the sea). While the souls retain the positions of 
this world, all are free from care, every desire is followed by 
abundant fulfilment, and there are all kinds of enjoyments and 
rich gems and gold. Souls, however, eventually die, returning 
to the earth ana entering a fruit or leaf, etc. Thieves, unjust 
chiefs, and those who turned a good into a bad cause are 
excluded from these enjoyments (Grabowsky, Inter. AE , ii. 
184 ff. ; Ling Roth, citing Schwaner, ii. pp. clxx ff., cc). The 
Malanaus made the other-world resemble this, with seas, rivers, 
and sago plantations; hut those who had died a violent death 
had a separate paradise from those who had died a natural 
death. Souls finally died, to reappear as worms, etc. (de 
Crespigny, JAI v. 35). Various places were allotted to the 
souls in the belief of tne Kayans, according to the manner of 
their death. Those who died a violent death and women dying 
In childbed mated in Long Julan , where they had all their 
wants supplied, did no work, and all became rich. Those who 
were drowned went to Ling Yang , a land of plenty below the 
rivers, where all property lost in the waters became theirs. A 
place of wretchedness was reserved for suicides (Hose, in Ling 
Roth, i. 220). 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands there is a general belief in a 
future state, shown by the elaborate funeral cere- 
monies and by explicit beliefs. But these beliefs 
vary in different regions, and the other-world is 
located now on an island, now in the sky, now 
underground. Sometimes it is open to all, some- 
times to those only who comply with various ritual 
observances; or, again, there are various places 


according to the manner of death. It is conceived 
as a region of light and happiness ; friends are re- 
united ; hunger is unknown, and the souls enjoy 
an existence of hunting, fishing, and feasting. 

In the Woodlarks all souls whose bodies have been tatued go 
to the island of Watum by way of a serpent bridge, and enjoy 
to the full all the pleasures of life, the women cultivating and. 
cooking food for their idle lords (Thomson, British N.Q., 1892, 
p. 184 ; Haddon, FL, 1894, p. 318). In the western islands of 
Torres Straits the abode of the dead was in a mythic island 
called Kibu , where ghosts sat twittering on the tree-tops ; but 
those of the best men, greatest warriors and skull-hunters, were 
better off (Haddon, JAI xix. [1890] 318). In the eastern islands 
the spirit went under the sea to Beg, and eventually to the 
island of Boigu, being conducted thither by Terer, the first man 
from whose body the skin was scraped off. Here every one was 
happy and bright, had plenty of food, and did no work. The 
death ceremonies comforted the mourners, and gave them 
assurance of immortality (Hunt, JAI xxviii. [1899] 8; Rep. 
Cambridge Exp. to Torres St., Cambridge, vi. [1908] 45, 128, 
252-3). The Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 
thought that those who died fighting went to the sky-land of 
the god of war, and could also roam about and annoy their 
enemies. Various localities were assigned to those dying a 
natural death, while those who were murdered or killed by 
crocodiles or snakes became wandering spirits (Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 428). Other tribes entertain different ideas. Some 
think that all spirits live in Tauru, a glorious place where the 
souls welcome the newcomer, and where hunger is unknown. 
A similar western paradise called Raka, the place of plenty, is 
believed in by the Motu-motu people ; but here only those whose 
noses are pierced enter it (Chalmers, Pioneering in JSS.G., 1883, 
p. 169). In other districts the soul, or mohs, goes underground, 
and must cross a great water by a ladder. Here it meets a 
spirit which demands its earring and armband. If the soul has 
not these the ladder is tripped up, and the mohs falls into the 
water, whence there is no return. Otherwise it is met by two 
mohs, which conduct it to the subterranean villages where the 
ghosts dwell. They can re-visit their former home and bring 
good or ill luck (Inter. AE, xiii. 47). 

Throughout Melanesia, while future life is a re- 
flexion of life on earth, there is a general disposition 
to ascribe greater happiness to chiefs and warriors, 
and a greater amount of power to the disembodied 
spirits. But here also attention to ritual obtains a 
special reward, and there is an approximation to 
retribution. The place of the dead is an island 
(Solomon and Loyalty Islands) or underground 
(New Britain, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, Fiji). 
Sometimes there are different places for different 
classes, or according to the manner of life or death, 
and in general all these regions of the dead ax© 
reached with difficulty. 

The people in the north of New Britain believe that souls 
which have enough shell-money to offer to the god can enter a 
desirable paradise called Tingenalabaran, but those which have 
not are sent to a bleak region. The Sultkas of the south coast 
have a subterranean paradise, Mlol, to which those only who 
can prove their life to have been satisfactory are admitted 
(Pullen-Burry, Trans. 3rd Cong. Hist. Rel. i. 84). 

In the Solomon Islands the island of the dead is easily reached 
by ghosts which have their noses pierced (Florida), or have 
their hands marked with a conventional design, lacking which 
they are annihilated (Ysabel). There are houses, gardens, and 
canoes in these island abodes ; the ghosts bathe, and their laugh- 
ter is heard. In some cases the common ghosts turn into 
white ants' nests and are eaten by more vigorous ghosts, who 
also at last undergo the same transformation (Godrington, 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 256 ff.). Similar beliefs are held in 
other islands of the group. 

An underground world is believed in from the Torres Group 
to Fiji: and its usual name from Torres Islands to New 
Hebrides is Panoi. The Banks Islanders think there are 
divisions in Panoi for different classes of ghosts, e.g. youths 
dying in the flower of their age inhabit a more pleasant region 
with flowers and scented plants in abundance ; or, according to 
the manner of death, there are places set apart for the souls. 
Sometimes murderers, sorcerers, and adulterers are excluded 
from the better Panoi, a good place where ghosts enjoy life and 
live in harmony. Panoi contains villages, houses, and trees 
with red leaves, and is a beautiful place. A great and bright 
feast on earth is compared to the ordinary life there. Men 
dance, sing, and talk, but there is no fighting. Life is happy if 
empty ; there is no pain, sickness, or work. In some islands 
ritual observances determine the nature of existence there— a 
man with unpierced ears cannot drink water, the unt&tued 
cannot eat good food (Oodrington, 273-288). In Aneiteum(New 
Hebrides), the place of spirits, Umatmas, has two divisions, ‘for 
good and for bad,’ the bad being thieves, murderers, and liars. 
The former division is characterized by plenty of good food 
(Turner, 326). 

In Fiji the way to the place of souls, Mbulu, was long and 
dangerous, and ritual and ceremonial observances decided the 
lot of the dead. Ghosts of bachelors were annihilated ; all 
other ghosts had to be approved by Ndengei, great warriors 
especially gaining his favour. In Mbulu punishments were 
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awarded to those who displeased the gods, those who had not 
their ears bored or were not tafcued, or had not slain an enemy. 
Those who lied about themselves were struck down ; some were 
eaten by the gods. Hence there were divisions in MbiUu, and 
of these Mburotu was the most Elyaian. Here scented groves 
and pleasant glades and an unclouded sky were found, and an 
abundance of all that was most desirable to a native. Its 
delights were such that the word was commonly used to describe 
any great joy. A native song says, * Death is easy . . . death 
is rest* (Williams, Fiji , 1858, i. 2433,). Mention is also made 
of a paradise of the gods, to which certain mortals were admitted 
by privilege (ib. i. 114). 

5 . Africa.— -An Elysium conception is but slightly 
developed among the peoples or Africa, partly be- 
cause some tribes have a vague idea of a future 
life, some, like the Dinka and Bari, believing in 
utter extinction (Hollis, The Masai , Oxford, 1905, 
p. 307), partly because with many others the belief 
m transmigration and re-incarnation is very strong. 
The cult of ancestors is, however, general, and 
shows that some kind of future existence is com- 
monly believed in, though it is not definitely out- 
lined, and many profess ignorance of its nature. 
But as the spirits of the dead are so often the gods 
of the living, and are adored as great spirits, this 
must argue that their lot, or that of the more 
important of them, is better than on earth, though 
expression of this is rare. Where a future state 
is described, it is most usually a heavenly or sub- 
terranean place where all go, and where the dis- 
tinctions of rank, etc., still continue. 

Thus, among the Nilotic Negroes, the Ja-luo hold that the 
spirits go up to the sky (Johnston, Uganda, 1902, iL 779). 
Among the Nandi it is held that all, good and bad, go under- 
pound (Hollis, Trans. Srd Cong. Hist. Rel Oxford, 1908, i. 
87). With the Gallas, wood that has been burning a little is put 
on the grave, and if it grows, this denotes that the spirit is 
happy in the other-world (Macdonald, Africana , 1882, L 229). 
The general belief of the West African Negroes is in an under- 
ground shadow world where the king is still king, the slave a 
slave, and the conditions and occupations of earth are continued 
in '» ghostly form. The sun shines there when it sets here, and 
there are mountains, forests, rivers, plants, animals, villages, 
etc. There are pleasures and pains, hut every one there grows 
backward or forward into the prime of life, and there is no 
diminution of strength or bodily waste. Among the Yoruba- 
speaking peoples it is called Ipo-oku, ‘The Land of the Dead’; 
among the Tshi, Srahmandazi , ‘The Land of Ghosts’ ; and the 
general opinion of it is summed up in the proverb, * One day in 
Shis world is worth a year in Srahmandazi' (Kingsley, Travels 
in W. A. ,1897, pp. 488, 678 ; Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples , 1887, 

? >. 167 f., Voruba-speakmq Peoples , 1894, p. 127 ; Burton, Dahome , 
864, ii. 166), These ideas are also found among the Bantu 
tribes of W. Africa, though their notion of the locality of the 
spirit-world is vaguer— it Is underpound or all around. It is 
free from certain bodily limitations, and the rich or persons of 
rank form a special class of spirits, the awiri. Probably since 
contact with white men a belief has arisen in ‘white man’s 
land * beneath the sea, whither some of the dead go and find a 
happy future, becoming white (Nassau, Fetichism in W.A., 
1904, pp. 563., 237; Kingsley, 519; JAI xiii. (1884] 475). 
Much the same may he said of the Eastern Bantus. All spirits 
live, but how employed or where no one knows (JAI, 1892-3, 
aadi. 116). The spirit-world is peopled in much the same way 
as this, but we hear in some tribes of Mulungu assigning their 
places to the dead, though there is no idea of retribution (but 
cf. Waits, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 425 [souls of good men go 
to Mulungu, among the Ba-Ngindo]), and that the spirits ‘go on 
high.* Among the Bondei the souls go to Mlinga, a divine 
mountain, entering by a brass door. There is recognition 
beyond the grave, and the spirit lives with its dead relatives. 
Spirits are worshipped as gods, and have great influence on 
earthly affairs, while sometimes the ghost of a dead chief will 
have a mountain as his residence (Macdonald, i. 60, 67-9, 108, 
297; Dale, JAI xxv. 232). A more definite Elysium concep- 
tion appears with the Kimbunda of S.W. Africa, in whose 
KaXunga, or world of the dead, there are feasting, plenty of 
women, hunting and dancing, while life goes better than in this 
world (Magyar, cited by Tylor 8 , iL 77). The conceptions of the 
southern Bantus are also vague, though some hold that the 
spirit ascends to heaven or ‘goes home’ (Macdonald, JAI xx. 
[1891] 120-1). With the Zulus, while there is much doubt as to 
the position of the spirit- world, there are clear references to an 
underground region of spirits where Unkulunkulu is. Stories 
tell of visits paid by the living there, and of its landscapes like 
those of this world, its villages, cattle, etc. This belief is now 
much mingled with the idea that the amatongo , or spirits, 
appear on earth as snakes. Even in this the differences of rank 
are continued, chiefs appearing as poisonous, common people as 
harmless, snakes (Callaway, Rel. of the Amazulu, 1884, passim, 
Nursery Tates ... of the Zulus, 1868, i. 316 ff.). The Basutos 
also locate the spirit-world underground. Some say that it has 
green valleys and immortal speckled cattle — an Elysium idea— 
but generally it is thought that the shades wander calmly and 
ailently, without Joy and without grief. There is no idea of 


retribution, though this may have existed formerly (Casalis 
Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, pp. 261, 268). ’ 

The idea of rank, etc., determining the state of spirits is 
curiously held among the Masai. Souls of common people are 
annihilated, but those of the rich or medicine-men become 
sacred snakes, while spirits of certain great people go to heaven 
(Johnston, op. cit . ii. 832; Hollis, 307-8). Merker, however 
states that the good are admitted to a paradise full of all beauti- 
ful and glorious things. Luxuriant grazing-grounds with cattle 
alternate with seas, rivers, and cool groves, whose trees are 
hung with the rarest fruits. Souls live without trouble, pain 
or labour, re-united to their departed relatives. Evil-doers are 
sent to a waterless waste (ZB xxxv, [1903] 735). 

Retributive ideas are said to exist among some Negro tribes 
though the evidence must be received with caution. Souls oi 
good men ascend to heaven, sometimes by the Milky Way, the 
path of the ghosts, in the belief of the Krus, Scherbros, and 
Odschi, the evil being punished (Waitz, ii. 191). But Bosman’a 
account of the beliefs of the Guinea Negroes on this subject 
shows what ‘goodness’ means here. There is a judgment of 
souls after death : the good, viz. those who have strictly observed 
ceremonial and religious laws, and thus have not offended the 
gods, are sent to a happy and pleasant Paradise ; offending souls 
are slain or drowned (Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401). Among 
the Agni also, souls of the good begin a new life analogous to 
this after death (V Anthropologie, Paris, iv. [1893] 434), and this 
is said to be true of some of the tribes on the Upper Congo, who 
think that Longa, the nether world, is tenanted by souls of the 
good (Weeks, FL xii. [1901] 184). It is not improbable that a 
belief m a future judgment is taught in the Secret Societies of 
W. Africa. 

6. N orth American Indians.— While the tribes of 
North America occasionally represented the future 
life as a mere copy of this, e.g . the Maricopas, the 
more general conception was that it opened out a 
richer, fuller, and happier state to all, or to warriors, 
men of rank, the rich, etc., or to the good ; for more 
than among other savage races the American tribes 
had developed the idea of future retribution on 
ethical grounds. In some cases the division be- 
tween good and bad shows a Christian colouring, 
and the native belief may simply have been that 
certain souls alone could enter the happy state, 
others being debarred, i.e. those who died a violent 
death, those who were too feeble to encounter the 
dangers of the soul- journey, cowards, or those for 
whom sufficient offerings had not been made at 
their tomb. But in other cases those who are 
debarred or are sent to a gloomy region are wicked, 
they have committed offences against tribal law, 
and are a plague to society, as among the Dela- 
wares, BlacKfeet, and Ojibwas. 

Where a state common to all was believed in, it 
was thought to continue all the pursuits of earthly 
life under absolutely untrammelled conditions. 
Hunting and fishing were pursued without diffi- 
culty, and always with success. There would be 
neither want nor sorrow. The woods, lakes, streams, 
and plains would not only be more beautiful, but 
would swarm with every desirable creature. The 
* happy hunting grounds * were the natural paradise 
of hunting tribes, and there they dwelt with the 
chief divinity or * great spirit ’ in supreme felicity. 
Many poetical and sensuous descriptions of this 
land are to be found in the myths of various 
tribes, but all things in it were as incorporeal as 
the spirit itself, * the hunter and the deer a shade.’ 
Generally it was thought to be in heaven, the 
Milky Way forming the way thither, as with the 
Clallams, some N. Californian bribes, the Iroquois, 
and the Winnibagoes (NR iii. 522 ; Macfie, Van- 
couver Island , 1865, p. 448 ; Morgan, League of the 
Iroquois , 1851, p. 176; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes , 
Philad., 1853-6, iv. 240). Or it was in the region 
of the rising sun, or on a mountain (the Mojaves, 
NR iii. 526). The Navahos thought it was below 
the earth, whence men had once come forth. There 
all things grew luxuriously, and the spirits enjoyed 
peace and plenty (NR iii. 528). 

Among many tribes bravery in war as well as 
rank earned for men the abode of bliss, while the 
medicine-men taught that it was a recompense for 
success in life (Copeway, Ojibwa Nation , 1847, 
p. 32). Cowards ana common people were debarred 
or might enter Elysium only after a long period of 
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suffering. With the Ahts, chiefs and warriors 
went to the beautiful heaven of Quawteaht, un- 
troubled by storms and frost, revelling in sunshine 
and abundance of game. All others went to the 
subterranean kingdom of Chayher (Sproat, 209). 
The western paradise of the 0 jib was and the 
southern of the Chinooks were open only to brave 
hunters and warriors. The 0 jib was thought of it 
as a great village in a fine country, with continual 
amusements and dances, and plenty of food. War 
was unknown ; the hunter obtained his prey with- 
out the fatigue of pursuit (Jones, Ojebway Inds ., 
1861, p. 104). Chiefs and medicine-men among the 
Virginian tribes went to a western paradise of per- 
petual happiness, where they smoked, danced, and 
sang with their forefathers; all others were an- 
nihflated (Pinkerton, Voyages , xiii. 14, 41). The 
Natchez, the Tensas, and the Apalaches held that 
chiefs and warriors went to reside in the glorious 
land of the sun (Muller, Amer. Urrehgionen , 
Basel, 1855, p. 66 ff.). Far more elaborate in such 
divisions was the eschatology of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, who assigned the dead to three regions. The 
emperor, nobles, and fallen warriors were borne 
eastwards to the paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
honeyed flowers and luscious fruits abounded in 
shady groves, and rich hunting parks awaited the 
happy spirit. They accompanied the sun daily in 
triumph to the zenith, and then returned to their 
blissful Elysium. Finally, they were transformed 
into birds with golden plumage. Women dying in 
childbed were also admitted to this paradise, and, 
dressed as warriors, escorted the sun from the 
zenith. An earthly paradise free from sorrow, and 
abounding in every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
was open to those (lying of certain diseases, to the 
drowned, and to sacrificial victims. This was the 
perpetual summer land of Tlalocan. Mictlan, 
a gloomy underground or northern region, was 
assigned to all who died from any other cause 
(Revilie, Bel . of Mexico and Peru, 1884; Sahagun, 
Hist. Gen., passim). 

In some of these instances bravery and cowardice 
determine the fate of the soul. This approaches to 
an ethical distinction according to the native moral 
standard, and doubtless underlies many of the 
instances usually cited of more strictly retributive 

S .stice. Thus, with the Nez Pereas and some 
aidah tribes, the wicked and those who had not 
died the warrior’s death were sent for a time to a 
desolate region before being admitted to the land 
of light, the paradise of slain warriors in the 
heavens, with its gift of perpetual youth, its cedar 
and shell houses, its delicious fruits, its repose 
{JAI xxi. [1891] 17 ; Macfie, Vancouver Is. 457). 
Again, ritual goodness rather than ethical must 
often be understood, as among the Nicaraguans, 
whose paradise of slain warriors, the blissful abode 
of the gods in the East, was open also to those 
who had obeyed the gods {NR iii. 543). But some- 
times offences against morality are particularly 
mentioned as debarring men from bliss. Women 
guilty of infanticide and murderers of a fellow- 
tribesman were excluded from the Blackfeet para- 
dise (Richardson in Franklin, Second Expedition, 
London, 1828), while the thief and murderer among 
the Okinagans, cowards, adulterers, thieves, the 
greedy, the idle, and liars among the Ojibwas, liars 
and thieves among the Delawares, were excluded 
from the abode of bliss {NR iii. 519; Jones, 
102-3; Brainerd, Life and Journal , Edin. 1908, 
p. 503). We hear also among the Chippewas of 
the soul being examined, those with whom good 
predominated being borne to the enchanted island 
paradise, while others sank for ever in the waters 
(Dunn, Oregon , 1844, p. 104). Such a discrimina- 
tion between good and bad is found among the 
Eurocs, Yumas, Choctaws, Pawnees, New Eng- 


land tribes, and Mayas, and the character of their 
Elysium is described with much monotony of 
language. 

To the Eurocs it is a region of bright rivers, sunny dopes, 
and green forests, beyond the earth, the chasm being crossed 
by a pole from which the wicked fall (NR iii. 524). The Yumas 
placed it in a happy valley hidden in the Colorado (ib. 627). 
The beautiful paradise of the Choctaws lay behind a dark river 
in the west (Gatlin, N . Am. Ind. 1842, ii. 127). More unique 
was the Mayan paradise, where the good lay in tranquil repose 
under the beautiful yaxche tree, eating and drinking voluptu- 
ously (NR iii. 541). But most typical of the Indian paradise is 
the description found in an Algonquin myth of a hunter who 
went to the land of souls in the south to recover his bride. The 
path became ever more beautiful as he went on. He reached a 
lodge, where he had to leave his body ; his soul bounded through 
the shadow-world and crossed the lake where the spirits of the 
wicked met their fate. Now he reached the happy island of 
souls where there was never cold or tempest, or any need to 
labour, for the air itself nourished the souls, and where, amid 
eternal sunshine, they wandered through the blissful fields 
(Schoolcraft, i. S21). See also America. 

*7. South American Indians. — Of the numerous 
tribes of S. America, taken as a whole, it is 
difficult to generalize concerning their ideas of a 
happy other- world. The earlier beliefs of some of 
the Christianized tribes have not been recorded. 
Certain tribes simply believed in the soul hovering 
round the grave, others in transmigration ; others, 
like the Abipones, were ignorant of the soul’s status 
after death (Dobrizhofler, Abipones , 1822, ii. 75, 
269). We can speak only of a number of tribes 
concerning whom information is not lacking. Of 
these it may be said that, while the other- world 
life continued the conditions and circumstances of 
life here, and though it may occasionally have been 
regarded as disagreeable (Muller, 286), yet it was 
more frequently looked forward to as being happier 
and pleasanter (Spilsbury, Trans. Srd Cong. Hist, 
of Bel. i. 94). Some tribes believed in a general 
place for all the dead ; others in a separate plaoe 
for chiefs, men of rank, or brave warriors. Retri- 
butive conceptions had scarcely arisen even in the 
higher tribes, or, where they have been alleged, 
they may be traced to missionary influence. The 
journey to the other- world was one of great danger 
and difficulty ; its situation lay in the sky, in the 
west, or on the earth’s surface, or was underground. 

Among the tribes for whom the future life was 
one of bare continuance of the present for all alike, 
in a region where they hunted, fished, and rejoined 
their forefathers, may be mentioned the Matacos 
and Muyscas (in a region underground [Baldrich, 
Las Camarcos Vir genes, Buenos Ayres, 1890, p. 12 ; 
Reclus, Univ. Geog . xviii. 173]), the Bakairi, Calino, 
Yaguas, Ucuapes, Mbocobi, and Arawaks (Koch, 
Inter. AE f xiii. [Supp.] 120, 121, 122; D’Orbigny, 
Voy. dans I Amer. mtrid, Paris, 1839, iv. pt. 1 
[‘L’Homme Am&ricain ’], 233; Reclus, xix. 112). 

The other-world was conceived of by numerous 
tribes as a happy Elysium." In Hayti the Indians 
thought that the spirits had as their place of sojourn 
the valleys of the western part of the island, dwell- 
ing in the clefts of the rocks by day, and coming 
out at night to enjoy the delightful fruits of the 
mamey trees. They rejoiced in the shady and 
flowery arbours of these beautiful valleys (Muller, 
174). The Puri Indians placed Paradise in a pleasant 
wood full of sapucaja trees and game, where the 
soul was happy in company of all the deceased 
(Spix and Martius, Travels in Brazil , 1824, ii. 250). 
Many of the tribes of Chili placed their paradise 
across the sea towards the setting sun, and mythi- 
cally described it in terms of their ideas of the 
highest bliss (Poppig, Beise in Chili , Leipzig, 1835, 
p. 393). The Patagonians located it in vast under- 
ground caverns, where their deities dwelt, and 
whither they went to live with them. Abundance 
of cattle and liquor was found there, and the dead 
enjoyed an eternity of drunkenness (Falkner, Fata- 

onia , Hereford, 1774, pp. 142-3). More usually a 

eavenly or a western paradise awaited the Indian. 
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In this place of all sensuous delights enjoyed to the 
full, they would take pleasure in everything which 
they had desired or possessed on earth. It was 
endowed with glorious hunting grounds and fishing 
streams and rich forests. Or they fed on rich fruits, 
which required no toil or labour of cultivation. 
Life there was restful and peaceful, without suffer- 
ing or grief, and with the added delights of drinking, 
feasting, and dancing. There they met all their 
dead relatives, and their wives existed in beauty 
and youthfulness. Such were the beliefs of the 
Guarayos, Guaranis, Chiriguanos, Araucanians, 
Yuracaris, Ottomaken, Apiaca, Warraus, Bahairi, 
Guajiro, Pampas tribes, and others (D’Orbigny, 
109-110, 164, 337, 342, 347 ; Molina, Chili, Leipzig, 
1791, p. 72 ; Castelnau, Expedition dans les parties 
centrales de VAm6r., Paris, 1850, ii. 314 ; Schom- 
burgk, Beisen , Leipzig, 1847, ii. 446 ; Ausland , 
1865, p. 338). The Saliva Indians placed their 
paradise in the moon, and thought of it as a place 
without mosquitoes (Tylor 8 , ii. 70). 

A division according to rank is met with among 
the Guaycuras, who thought that chiefs and medi- 
cine-men hovered round the moon and went to 
regions of pleasure and enjoyment (Martius, Zur 
Ethnog . Amer., Leipzig, 1867, i. 233). More usually 
bravery, as opposed to cowardice, merited the abode 
of bliss. Among the Chiriguanos, brave warriors 
and good fathers went to an earthly paradise full 
of delight and feasting, with abundance of women 
and chicha , where they devoted themselves to sing- 
ing and dancing (Koch, op. cit. 119). The Caribs 
of the Antilles believed that spirits of brave warriors 
dwelt in pleasant islands like those of their own 
land, abounding in delicious fruits. There all their 
wishes were fulfilled ; they feasted and danced, and 
had their enemies as their slaves. Cowards, on the 
other hand, would become slaves to the Arawaks. 
It was also believed that warriors went to the sun 
or became stars. Im Thum says that the present 
Caribs of the mainland think of the spirits as re- 
maining near their present dwellings, while some 
hope to become white men or go to Sky-land, a copy 
of this world, whence their ancestors came ( Indians 
of Guiana , 1883, p. 359 ff. ; Rochefort, Isles An- 
tilles, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 430). Some of the Pampas 
tribes believed that in the heavenly abode of Piilan 
warriors enjoyed eternal drunkenness, broken only 
by great hunts, in which they slew so many 
ostriches that their feathers, falling down, formed 
the clouds (Reclus, Prim. Folic , n.d., 105). Good- 
ness and virtue are sometimes expressly mentioned 
as meriting paradise, but on examination this 
proves to mean savage bravery. Thus the Tupin- 
amba thought that after death those who had lived 
virtuously, i.e . who had avenged themselves on and 
eaten many enemies, would go behind high moun- 
tains, where they would dance in beautiful gardens 
with their ancestors (Lery, Voyage fait en la Terre 
du Bresil, La Rochelle, 1578, p. 262). So, too, 
among the Chibch&s, good men were those who fell 
in war, and they, with women dying in childbed, 
enjoyed a blissful future (Koch,. 128). In the same 
way may be interpreted the respective beliefs of the 
Yaier, that those who * lived well ’ went to heaven ; 
of the Yaruros, that the good went to a place where 
they enjoyed divine food ; and of the Wazanos, that, 
while the souls of common people went to heaven, 
the good attained to a superior region, where they 
found beautiful women, rich hunting grounds, and 
continuous feasts, and did no work, but spent the 
night in meny dances (Koch, 127). Among the 
ancient Peruvians there was no distinction between 
good and evil beyond the grave. While the bulk 
of the people went to a dreary underground region, 
a heavenly paradise was the lot of the higher 
classes. The Incas went to the dwelling of the 
Sun, their father ; nobles and great warriors were 


received in the heavenly world of Hainan Pacta 
where their happiness consisted in perfect freedom 
from evil, in repose and peace, and they were 
waited on by the wives ana slaves who had been 
put to death with them (Muller, 402-3 ; Prescott 
Peru , 1890, p. 42). 

8 . Sky-land.— Among most of the peoples whose 
conceptions of an abode of the blest have been 
discussed, there is also frequently found a belief in 
a happy world of other beings, often divine, above 
the sky. Man peopled the upper region, of which 
the sky seemed to be the floor, with the creatures 
of his imagination. Especially was this the case 
when his world of the dead was situated elsewhere. 
Thus the Zulus, believing in an under world of 
spirits, thought that above the blue sky, conceived 
as a rock, was a heavenly country, the abode of a 
remote powerful being and of a nation of heavenly 
men (Callaway, op. cit. 63, 117 ff., 393 ff., Nursery 
Tales, i. 152, 316). Again, as the sky seemed to 
rest on earth at the horizon, or on lofty mountains, 
or even on high trees, so in many myths all these 
form means by which Sky-land can he reached. 
Or it rests on pillars, or may be reached by a 
bridge, a ladder, a rope, etc. There is little doubt 
that these ideas survive in tales of the Jack and 
the Beanstalk cycle (see CF 432 ; Blest, Abode 
of THE [Slavonic ] ; Bridge). Medicine -men 
often claim to visit that land, either by some of 
these means or by a bodily or spirit flight, just as 
they also claim the power of visiting the world 
of the dead. This is a very common belief in 
Australia (Speneer-Gillen b , 629 ; Howitt, 388, 391). 
In one case, when the flowers withered because 
Baiamai left the earth, the wireenuns ascended a 
mountain and were carried to the sky, where they 
were allowed to carry off the fadeless flowers of the 
heaven-land (Parker, More Amt . Legend. Tales , 84). 

Legends of culture-heroes ascending to the sky- 
land, and returning thence with the elements of 
civilization or performing other feats, are of 
frequent occurrence in the Tower culture. 

In a Melanesian instance, the hero reaches the upper world 
and teaches the Sun’s children to make fire and cook (Oodring- 
ton, S68> An earthly son of Tui Langa, king of the skv, went 
thither by a magic tree, according to a Fiji legend, and learnt 
there how to slay the local gods (FLJ v. 256). In a Polynesian 
story, Losi ascends to the sky and compels its people to give him 
shoots of taro, ’ava, and the coco-tree, hitherto unknown on 
earth (Turner, 105). Si Jura , in a Dayak myth, climbs to the 
Pleiades bv a magic tree, and learns the secret of rice cultivation 
(Ling Roth, op. cit . i. 807). In other cases, of which there are 
many variants, the hero ascends above the sky and captures the 
sun, compelling it to go more slowly in its course (OF 439 ff. ; 
Turner, 200). There are also many American Indian tales of 
visits paid to the land of the Sun above the solid rocky vault of 
heaven (19 JRBEW 252, 436, 440). 

Other heroes visit Sky-land to obtain a wife, or 
to regain her, or to dwell with her there. 

In Samoa, Lu ascended to Tangaloa’s beautiful place of rest in 
the sky, and was given his daughter as wife (Turner, 13). In 
many tales, when a mortal has captured a daughter of the sky 
who has descended to earth, she sometimes returns thither ; but 
he follows her and regains her, sometimes remaining there. Of 
this there are Maori and other Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malay 
versions (Grey. Polynes. Myth., 1908, p. 42, Codrington, 397; 
Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind? 1875, 846), while the idea recurs 
in European and other variants of the Swan-maiden cycle. There 
are also several versions of the story of a hero going to the sky 
to dwell with his immortal wife, or with some other relative, 
usually then becoming immortal (Grey, op. cit. 68 ; Farrer, 
Primitive Manners and Customs , 1879, p. 256 [Algonquin] ; 

Cole, I A, 1875 [Santal] ; Brett, Legends of British Guiana , 

n.d., 29). 

These stories may be compared with another large group in 
which visits to the world of the dead are paid to obtain a boon, 
to regain a lost wife, etc., or to a vague under world or fairy 
region (CF 46, 438). 

Other myths tell of an earlier Golden Age when 
gods and men dwelt together on earth or in heaven, 
or how the ascent to the sky was easily accom- 
plished by some of the means already mentioned. 
But this at last came to an end, and the means of 
intercourse was broken off (see Fall, § ii. 3 and 18 ). 

Thus the Eskimos, the Voguls, and the Hurons have myths of 
the peopling of the earth by a pair from heaven (Nansen, op. ctt. 
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259 ff.; Lang 2 , i. 181). Many myths of the Algonquin tribes tell 
erf a woman cast out of heaven, from whom men are descended 
(Brin ton, American Hero- Myths, Philad. 1882, p. 54). In other 
oases those who come to earth from the sky lose their immor- 
tality ( Tongan [Mariner, ii. 115] Cingalese (Forbes-Leslie, Early 
Races, Edin. 1866, i. 177]; Uganda [Johnston, ii. 704]; Fanti 
[Smith, Nouveau Voyage de Guinte, 1744, ii. 176]), or can never 
return thither because of some accident (. Negroes [Ratzel, ii. 854] ; 
Caribs, etc. [Im Thurn, 877 ; Brett, 103, 107]). These are akin to 
another group, mainly S. African and American Indian, in which 
men ascend to earth from an under world (Casalis, 254, 261 ; M 
L 225 ; Knortz, Aus dem Wigwam ; OF, p. 447; 9 RBEW, p. 16). 
This upper or under world is occasionally the paradise where 
men hope to go after death. Intercourse with the sky-land being 
broken off through the destruction of the means of ascent or 
descent is exemplified in myths from Australia, Polynesia, and 
Fernando Po (Spencer-Gillenb, 628 ; Turner, 199; Kingsley, op. 
cit. 607). Cf. also a Kirghiz legend of former intercourse with 
the people of a mountain, where fruit trees bear all the year 
round, flowers never wither, women are always beautiful and 
young, death, cold, and darkness are unknown, and all are 
happy, whereas men on earth are now miserable (Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia, 1898, i. 221). A funeral chant among the Basutos 
suggests the existence of a bright and happy sky-land, whither 
men cannot go (Casalis, 256). 

9. Reviewing these primitive notions of a state 
of the blest, we see that, even where they suggest 
a reward for goodness, the delights of Paradise are 
mainly sensual, or at least sensuous. A sugges- 
tion of more spiritual conceptions may be seen, 
perhaps, in the thought that the blest now dwell 
with a god or gods, or in the poetical descriptions 
of the beauty of the land. But any true spiritual 
outlook is generally wanting, and the ethical concep- 
tion of this Elysium as a reward for righteousness 
is not found in such religions as those of Mexico and 
Peru, where the belief in sin as an offence against 
the gods was comparatively well developed. 

Literature. — In addition to the works cited, see Tylor 8 chs. 
12, 13 ; R. M. Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions , Phil- 
adelphia, 1881 : Koch, Inter . AE, Supplement, Leyden, xiii. 
[1900], *Zum Animismus der SMamenkanischen Indianer * ; 
E. L. Moon Canard, RHR xlii. [1900] 244 £f., * Id^es des Indiens 
Algonquins relatives h la vie d’outre-tombe.’ 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist).— From 
an orthodox Buddhist point of view * it must he said 
that the only ‘blessed’ are the saints who have 
entered absolute nirvana. Owing to their approxi- 
mation to this goal, the epithet may he applied, by 
anticipation or metaphor, (1) to the saints who are 
to enter nirvana at the end of this present life ( i.e . 
who possess nirvana-on-earth [see artt. Arhat + 
and JIvanmukta]) — this is Little Vehicle ; (2) to 
those who have taken the ‘vow’ of becoming 
Buddhas, and meantime enjoy the joy of ‘ giving^ 
and of saving creatures — a joy more pleasing than 
is the savour of nirvana itself (see art. Bodhi- 
SATTVA) — that is Great Vehicle. Nevertheless, 
there is place in both Vehicles for categories or 
abodes of the Blessed. 

L Little Vehicle. — The ‘ heavens ’ of the Little 
Vehicle have been, for the greater part, adopted 
and adapted from Brahmanic or Hindu belief. To 
understand the exact position of the Buddhist 
thinkers, the following is of importance. 

The fundamental characteristic of the True Law, 
its historical and dogmatic ground and root, is 
the conviction (intuition or belief) that no ‘ exist- 
ence ’ whatever can be absolutely happy. Such, it 
appears to the present writer, is the real significance 
of the Buddhist pessimism — a topic open from every 
side to serious mistakes (see art. Pessimism). 

Like. Aupanishadic Brahmans, Buddhists (i.e. 
Buddhist monks, bhiksus , not laymen, upasakas) 
aim at perfect and eternal happiness; they feel, 
or profess to feel, disgust for any sort of transitory 
happiness, and without consideration for sensual 
joys, here or hereafter, they press on the road 
(marga, pratipad) that leads to nirvana, to eternal 
refreshment. But there is certainly some sort of 

*The reader is aware that this expression always involves 
subjective appreciation. 

f Arhats are styled visuMhideva, ‘purity-gods’ ; contrasted 
with kings, sammutideva, * opinion-gods,’ and gods, upapatti- 
deva , * born gods ’ (Vibhaiiga, p. 422). 


happiness in the world of becoming, in the f wheel 
of transmigrations’ ( bhavachakra ). The brute 
creation itself is not devoid of agreeable sensations; 
men are sometimes at ease ; gods are by definition 
the possessors of bliss. 

No adherent of the Buddhist teaching ventures 
to doubt the happiness and the power of the gods. 
Monks ( bhiksus ) think that they have to strive for 

theless,* at is clear from Jioka’s lapidary sermons, 
as well as from many passages of the Pali canon of 
Scriptures, Buddha and Buddhists (monks and lay- 
men) lay great stress on the retribution of deeds in 
a further life. The Master commended the doing 
of good actions (in order to he re-horn as a happy 
man or as a god), avoiding had actions (in order to 
avoid unhappy human existences, animal births, or 
hell) ; and, for the wise, the avoiding of both good 
and bad actions : abstinence from desire and mom 
action (the latter for producing and securing the 
former) being necessary to holiness, to nirvana. 
Birth in heaven often appears as a progress towards 
emancipation, although, as will be seen, men alone, 
not goas, can enter the path of release. 

It must he borne in mind that (1) human happi- 
ness is always mixed with suffering (as human 
birth is produced by mixed actions, ‘ black 5 and 
‘white’); (2) sensual pleasures always turn to 
suffering ; (3) every pleasure is an obstacle to 
supreme beatitude, as it enforces clinging to exist- 
ence. Therefore no one who has seen the truths 
{i.e. who has entered the stream of release, srota- 
apanna) can strive after transitory and ambiguous 
rewards. 

1 . Amongst men, two categories are worth 
noticing : (a) the inhabitants of the Northern con- 
tinent (Uttarakurudvlpa, Auttarakaurava [see art. 
Hyperborean's]);* (6) the ‘wheel-kings/ + or uni- 
versal monarchs ( Chakravartin ), who embody the 
Indian ideal of earthly sovereignty. Men indeed, 
— as it is forcibly said hv the scholiasts, — hut pos- 
sessing supernatural faculties and powers, although 
they live on earth, they feel themselves at home 
in the atmospheric or heavenly regions. Their 
body is characterized by the ‘marks’ {laksana) of 
the ‘ great beings ’ {mahapuru§ct, * great man,’ 
‘ great male ’ — a name of Vi§nu) * they conquer 
one, two, three, or the four continents, $ have suc- 
cessful wars with goblins of all kinds and even 
with gods, enjoy the possession of the ‘seven 
treasures’ (elephant-treasure, wife-treasure, etc.); 
they rei<m with justice, hut not without kingly 
pride. Nevertheless, like ordinary men, they are 
susceptible of becoming disgusted with transitory 
life (although they live for centuries I) and of 

* The analogy between the Hyperboreans and the * men of the 
Northern continent * has been pointed out by Sp. Hardy ( Manual 
of Budhism, p. 14), who gives a brief description of this con- 
tinent. We may observe that, amongst many characteristics 
(longevity, everlasting youth, no premature death, no death in 
embryonic state, living from the Desire-Tree, re-birth as god or 
as man, etc.), the Auttarakauravas are ‘moral by nature* 
(prakrtiMZa) ; they 1 have all things in common, and have no 
private rights * ; they do not commit had actions (aku£alakar- 
mapatha ), but do not free themselves from * thirst relative to 
agreeable objects' ( kdmavachari tr$v>&) » there is no ‘restraint* 
(sarhvara), because there is no * rule * ( sdsana ). Therefore there 
is no entrance on the Path of release ; and Bodhisattvas are not 
born there ( Abhidharmakofavyakhyd , Atanatiya mttanta 
[Grimblot, p. 335] ; Mahavastu, i. 103 ; Wassilieff, Buddhismus, 
p. 248). 

t On the Chakravartins Bee M ahasudassanasutta, tr. by Rhys 
Davids, SBE xi. 238 ; Senart, Essai sur la Ugende du Buddha ; 
Divyavadana, pp. 210-224 : the standard text (Chinese sources) 
is named by Takakusu, JPTS, 1906, p. 117. The Chakravartins 
have a place in the scholastic theory of the * stages of a Bodhi- 
satfcva ’(see art. Bodhisattva) [ the Sik^dsamuchchaya states that 
they * save the beings’ (p. 175, 10)]. W. Hopkins, like Ed. Hardy 
and others, believes that the idea of an universal monarch is 
post-ASokan (Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. 896, 
n. 2). 

t But, like Buddhas, two Chakravartins cannot coexist. Like 
Bodhisattvas, they enter their mother's womb with full con* 
sciousness. 
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entering the path of salvation. # Such is not the 
case with the Hyperboreans and the gods. 

2. The various schools differ, however, on this 
last point,— conflicts of scholastic views are the 
crux of Buddhist dogma,— but the common opinion 
is that there is no brahmacharya (‘ chastity, 4 life 
of holiness ’) amongst gods.f Heavenly beings do 
not forget that they owe their actual 4 promotion 
to godship’ to former good deeds, and their 
4 morality * is therefore strongly established against 
sinful delusions. J But, being re-born for joy, they 
cannot, as it seems, fully or profitably realize the 
truth of suffering — which is the root of the Buddhist 
holiness. Gods, we sav, are possessors of bliss, but 
(it is not an easy task to reconcile these contra- 
dictions) they know that their happiness will come 
to an end when the treasure or merits shall be 
exhausted; and they are therefore troubled by 
anxiety (parinama duhlcha td ) § — the more so that, 
owing to the mysterious law of retribution, a god 
may be re-born as a beast or as an inhabitant of hell 
(see art. Karma). 

Gods are of different kinds. Without attempt- 
ing a general survey of the matter, we must 
distinguish : (1) Sensual heavens ( kamadhatu ), 
where sexual pleasure exists. But sexual union, in 
the celestial spheres, is not what Buddhists call 
gramadharma, ‘ rural practice/ 4 secular practice/ 
Gods enjoy pleasure and beget by simple contact, 
touching the hands, looking or smiling at one 
another, etc.|| On the cosmical disposition of these 
blissful realms, see art. Cosmology (Buddhist). 
(2) Material heavens ( rupadhatu ), inhabited by 
gods liberated from sexual enjoyment ; sensations 
of taste and smell are also absent, sometimes con- 
sciousness too. (3) Non-material heavens (arupya- 
dhatu), with four stages of perfection ; it is difficult 
to say if they ought to be understood as * abodes ’ 
(since there is no matter) or ‘subjective states’ 
(since they are depicted as successive storeys). 
Their common characteristic seems to be the 
gradual loss of consciousness. Like the ‘ material 
heavens/ they are truly Buddhist combinations or 
fancies, being inhabited by saints who have not 
realized in the inferior stages the absolute freedom 
from thought and desire necessary to release, and 
who must wait for some centuries m the happy and 
transitory unconsciousness of the ‘non-material’ 
worlds, before merging into the happier and 
definitive freedom of nirvana. Heavens above 
sensual realms — which have only been ‘ Buddhized ’ 
a little— are no more than prolonged trances, 
analogous, but for their limits, to the trances of 
the holy life (see art, DhyAna). 

II. Great Vehicle. — The piety of the so-called 
‘new’ Buddhism has evolved paradises very like 
the Christian or the Vaisnavxte abodes IF of the 

* See Mahdsudassanasutta. 

f See Kathdvatthu , i. 3, iii. 10; Rockhill, Life of Buddha , 
p. 191 ; Wassilieff, Buddhismus , pp. 247. 255 ; Abhidharmakoia ; 
ct Milinda, tr. by Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. p. 81. A future 
Buddha is never re-born in one of the highest heavens (Maj- 
jhima , i. 82), as their inhabitants are ‘fixed ’ ( niyata) for the 
‘nirvapa of Arhats/ On the salvation of gods, cf. ‘Ved&nta/ 
SBE xxxviii. 457. 

t Literally ; ‘ The roots of merit cannot be broken, as it hap- 
pens, for men/ because they are firm believers in karma, 

$ On the ‘suffering’ peculiar to gods, see, for instance, Nagar- 
Jnna’s Friendly Epistle, tr. by Wenzel, JJPTS , 1886, p. 27, and 
Karuq&pu'&danka (BTS), p. 24 ff. 

I A good summary will be found in Sp. Hardy, Manual ; Beal, 
Catena, p. 68. It is worth observing that such gods as the 
Thirty-three (a category of sensual gods inherited from Vedic 
times) have now for sovereign the mother of Sakyamuni, re-bom 
as a male deity. It would be impious to suppose that his retinue 
indulge in sensual pleasures ! 

H Amongst Vaippavite paradises, the Cow-world (goloka) and 
the Vaikuntfia — a kingdom in the Northern Ocean (compare the 
Hyperboreans) or on the eastern peak of mount Meru (compare 
the heaven of Indraand the Thirty-three)— are more celebrated 
ha later times than the Svetadmpa, ‘the white island ’ — ‘ a sort 
of Atlantis situated in the extreme North, beyond the Sea of 
Milk’ (Barth, Religions , p. 193), well known from the Mahd- 
bhdrata, inhabited by monotheistic saints very like the future 


Blessed. The happiness is now of a purely spiritual 
nature (in contrast with the svargas, inhabited by 
sensual gods and nymphs), and essentially de- 
votional (in contrast with the self-culture and un- 
conscious blissfulness which are the chief elements 
of the ‘ orthodox ’ Buddhist meditations). Such a 

aradise is the Tusitci-ke&ven (the realm inhabited 

y the gods Tusitas , ‘the satisfied ones’), the 
regular abode of the future Buddhas of our world 
during their last existence but one. There reigned 
Sakyamuni, then named Svetaketu, before his last 
birth ; there now reigns and preaches Maitreya, 
the future saviour.* But, as a rule, ‘paradises’ 
are not a part of our world ( lokadhatu ), as is the 
Tusita , hut special realms, ruled by excellent 
Buddhas who have at last realized their ‘ vow ’ of 
creating worlds free from suffering. Their number 
is, of course, infinite (see art. Cosmogony [Bud- 
dhist]), f but in the ‘compound of cosmos’ which we 
inhabit (sahalolcadhatu ) the most celebrated are: 
(1) the paradise of the East, under the rule of the 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru (the ‘ Master of remedies/ 
the ‘Healing Teacher’) ;t and especially (2) the 
* Happy [universe]/ Sukhavati [lokadhatu], of the 
West, where, from every quarter of the worlds, 
blissful creatures are born from lotuses before 
the Buddha Amitabha and the Bodhisattvas 
Mahasthamaprapta and Avalokite&vara (see art 
AvalokiteSvara). To be accurate, the ‘ Happy 
universe’ is not an everlasting paradise. The 
Blessed who there enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
radiant body of the Buddha, and of hearing his 
preaching, are candidates for Buddhahood; Ami- 
tabha’s heaven is a blissful purgatory and a school 
not only a place of retribution. But, from a practical 
and historical point of view, the Sukhavati , as said 
before, is the exact counterpart of the Vaisnavite 
paradise.§ 

We have few Indian documents dealing with the 
devotional practices arising from such a conception 
of everlasting life in Amitabha’s presence. But 
Chinese and Japanese sources, ancient and modem, 

Bodhisattvas of Amitabha’s paradise. In all these peaceful 
abodes the Blessed enjoy the vision and the actual presence of 
their god, and the successive degrees or savours (rasa) of deva 
tion, friendship, filial affection, ecstatic susceptibility (Barth, 
op. cit. p. 225). It is not difficult to be re-born there (see Barth, 
p. 228, and cf. artt. Avalokite£vara and Mahayana). 

* Mention of Maitreya as the next Buddha, the Buddha to 
come, who will make many converts, whereas Sakyamuni had 
only a small retinue, occurs in the Pali Canon of Scriptures (see 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, 5th Germ. ed.» p. 164}— a fact hitherto 
ignored. It is quite natural that Buddhists, i.e. ‘orthodox 
Buddhists,' aspire to be bom in his kingdom, before having 
the good fortune to hear his forthcoming announcement of the 
Law (5000 Anno Buddhas). Both forms of Maitreya’s worship are 
frequent in Chinese sources (Pilgrims ; the later is canonic in 
ecclesiastical professions : * to hear the preaching under the 
Dragon-Flower-Tree/ Chavannes, JA, 1908, i. 605), and, to- 
gether with monographic evidences (images of Maitreya ; see 
Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art), show that special regard 
was paid to the Tusita heaven. See Julien, Vie et voyages de 
Hiouen-Thsang, p. 345 (wanting in Beal’s Records, hut see Ms 
Buddhism in China , p. 112, London, 8.P.O.K. 1884) ; I-Tsing, 
Religieux tminents, tr. Chavannes, p. 72, Paris, 1894 ; Foucher, 
Art grico-bouddhique du Gandhdra , i. 285 (tu?itakaya<* 
varabhavana = * the best abode ’), Paris, 1905. 

f Every future Buddha aims at possessing (i.e. creating by his 
exertion) a Happy Universe, ‘free from baa destinies/ i.e. in- 
habited by saints, gods, and men ; see A§tasahasrikd, p. 884 
(apdyapariiuddhi). 

t See Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 235 (London, 1880). 

§ The earliest documents are the Sukhdvativyuha, the Sutra 
of Amitdyus (SBE, vol. xlix.), and the Saddharmapu^darika 
(see art Avalokitbsvara, p. 258b note * and note tt ; also Beal, 
Catena, p. 378). Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 1180, and Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, il. p. 205) and ASvaghosa (Suzuki, Awakening 
of Faith , Chicago, 1900, p. 146) teach 're-birth in Sukhavati. 
There is no reference to this paradise in the books of the Little 
Vehicle: the mention in Manavastu, iii. 462, 10, is from the 
colophon; see Rhys Davids, JR AS, 1898, p. 423. A Japanese 
picture is found in Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art , p. 176 ; see 
p. 195, L 4, and Griinwedel, Mythologie der Buddhismus (Leipzig, 
1900). p. 118. Sukhavati (also Sukhakara (Lotus, SBE, vol. xriL 
ch. xxiv. 30]) has been compared with the Western paradises of 
the Brahmanic literature (Sukha, Nimlocani), by Max Muller 
(SBE, vol. xlix. p. xxii), and With the Insulas Fortunatce and 
the Gardens of the Hesperides, by Kern (Lotus, loc. eit.). 
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-.1. ... gay about Amitabha s sects, monks 
Zt; thTpious death of the adepts, led to 
the wS by angels or Bodhisattvas ; the prayers 
Eor the dead, etc.* ' 

Xjtbrators, The 

■rt fQT ABODE OK THE (Celtic). The 

CeTticdoctrine of the future life is discussed 
elsewhere (see Celts, § xvi.). This article deals 
with the Celtic belief in a happy Other-world, or 
Elysium, which, as will he seen, was not neces- 

sarUy the abode of the dea . ium# _ These na mes 



Other World' ; nr na mBeo 

Tir Sorcha, ‘the Shining 

Land of the Living’; lfr lairngin, 

Land of Promise ’ (perhaps a Christian derivative). 
OnL Ltter are T&faTonn, under Wave 

T "Rrpqail ‘the Land of Bresal, and the Isle ot 
the Men’ of Falga,’ which denote as an 

isle beyond the sea. Falga is ™ xy 449) 

Isle of Man (‘Bennes Dindsenchas, BOel xv. 44«), 
■which was connected with the god Manannan, who 
appears as lord of the over-sea Elysium. If the 
fioidels occupied Britain before passmg to Ireland, 
theymay have regarded Man as ‘par exceUence 
the Western Isle, the home of the Lord of the 
Other-world ’ (Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 
SS-i. 213). To this period maybelong 
fhe tales of Cdchulamn s raid upon Falga (con- 
sidered as the Other- world), which were afterwards 

carried to Ireland (see § 6/)* , _ , . C1 . 

2 Various aspects of the Irish Celtic Elysium. 

— Some of these titles show that Elysium was 
regarded from different points of view ; it was 
bevond the seas, or it was under the waves. But 
an^examination of the tales which refer to it shows 
thafthere were at least two other aspects: it 
might be located in the sid or the hollow hills, or 
it might be a mysterious land revealing itself 
suddenly on the earth’s surface and entered through 
a mist. Reserving a consideration of these differ- 
entlocalities till later, we shall here summame the 
more important tales m which the Other-world 
appears. F These tales mainly describe the visit of 
mortals to that land. Some of them belong to the 
MVf-hnlomcal some to the Ciichulainn, some to 
^roSccycS The MSS in which they are 
fomad are frequently among the earhest known to 
Irish palaeography, but there is no doubt th at ““FT 
of the tales are of a greater antiquity, and that 
all of them, if not actually composed m pagan times, 
are based upon pagan ideas, upon story-germs 
current before the rise of Christianity. _ 

(a) The Island Elysium conception is found in 
several tales, and is also current m existing folk- 
lore. The story of the ‘Voyage of Bran (found 
fragmentarily m the 11th cent. Book of the Dun 
C!ow[=LU]Ja,ni complete in 14th-16th cent. MSS 
[Meyer and Nutt, Voy. of BranJ) tells how Bran 
hears mysterious music and falls asleep. On 
waking he finds a silver branch with white blos- 
soms. S Next day, as he is sitting with his men, 
a mysterious woman appears singing the glory of 
the land over seas, its beauty, lts , 
pain and death, its music, its wonderful tree. It 
Is one of thrice fifty islands to the west of Emt, 
and there she dwells with thousands of motley 
women.’ Before she disappears, the branch lea^s 
^to ller hand. The poem then describes BrarFs 
sailing with his comrades, his meeting with Man- 
* See J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism, and P«rs««z- 

tiJin China (Amsterdam, 1904). 

One theories on the death ot the pious (see art. Adibuddha). 
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annan mac Lir, crossing the sea in a ' 
arrival at the Island of Joy where one of his men 
remained, his coming to the ^and of , 

welcome they received, the dreamlike lapse or 
time, the food and drink which had for each the 
taste he desired. Finally, it recounts their home- 
sickness, the warning from the queen notto set 
foot on Erin, how one of them leapt ashore there 
and became a heap of ashes, how Bran f: rom J“® 
boat told of his wanderings, P^^^^^see 
for ever (the tale of ‘Oisrn in Tir na nOg [see 
Eeinn Cycle, § 5] has several points of resem- 
blance to ‘Bran, 5 especially in the fate which over- 
took Oisin when he set foot on Erm). , 

In the Ciichulainn cycle the story of Cdchu 
lainn’s Sickness 5 (found 

norarv union of the hero with the goddess Fand, 
deserted by her consort Manannan. She will 
become his mistress if he will help her sisters 

husband Labraid against his ene ^fVlf^W e M and 
Ciichulainn’s charioteer Laeg visits the place, and 
it is from his report that we learn the nature o 
the OtheT-world, where Labraid lives m an island 
frequented by troops of women, its different trees 
with marvellously nourishing fruits, its inexhausB 
ible vat of mead. It is reached with magic speed 
in a boat of bronze. Thither goes Chehulainn, 
vanquishes Labraid’s enemies, and remains a month 
with Fand. Then he returns without hurt to Ire- 
land, where he has arranged a meeting with Fand. 
At that meeting his wife Emer is present, and 
mortal and goddess strive to retain his love. The 
difficulty is solved by the sudden appearance of 
Manannan, for whom Fand’s love returns (L^ 
43 ff. ; Windisch, Insche Texte, Leipzig, 1880, 
i. 205 ff. ; Leahy, Beroic Romances, London.lOO, 
i * D’Arbois, uours de Litt. Celt., Fans, IS»A y* 
170 f.). Here Labraid, Liban, and Fand, thougb. 
dwellers in an island Elysium, are called 5^-f oik, 
i.e. they are of the sid, or Underworld. The two 
regions* are partially confused, but not wholly, 
since Manannan is described as coming from his 
own land (i.e. the true island Elysium) to woo 
Fand. Apparently Labraid (who, though caUed 
chief of the side, is described m terms which leave 
little doubt that he is a vvar-god) is at en ^I 
Manannan’s hosts, who suffer defeat at LUeliu- 

thtfossianic cycle, besides the story of Oison 
1 \ sci o A Dti on of the Land ot 



by manannan ^ -- - , 

Backer 5 (see Joyce, Old Celt. Romances, London, 

189 0 f greater importance is the tale called ‘Echtra 
fondla* (LU 120*; Windisch, Insche Gram., 

S 120; ’D’Arbois j „ 38 Visits 
son of Conn, king of Ireland (A.D. 122-157), m 
visited by a goddess from the immortal land of 
Mag Melh Her people dwell in & sid, or mound, 
SPare called les*side, ‘men of the mound 
Thither she invites him to come, and departs leav- 
ins him an apple which supports him for a month 
without growing less. In a month she returns and 
tells Connla, who has been filled with desire of 
her; that the Immortals invite him to join them. 
She bids him step into her crystal boat and come 
with her to the Land of Joy where dwell only 
women. He does so, and in a moment disappears 
for ever from the sight of his father audhisdrmd 
who has vainly tried to exercise his spells against 
the woman. y Here again, we note a confusion 
between the Underground and the Over-sea 

%l 7b) X nr fa. Bonn, ‘Land under Waves,’ occurs 
with greatest distinctness m the tale ° f 
mac Crimthainn ( Book of Insmore, 15th c ., 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica , 290). Fiachra of the 
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men of the sid appears among the men of Con- 
naught assembled at Loch Naneane, and implores 
their help against his enemies, whose chief Goll 
has abducted his wife. Laegaire and 50 men dive 
into the Loch with him, and reach a wonderful 
land, with marvellous music, and where the rain 
is ale. They and the Suffolk attack the fort of 
Mag Mell, and defeat Goll. As reward they each 
obtain a woman of the side, and remain in the 
land for a year. Then they yearn to return, but 
are warned not to descend from horseback on Erin. 
Arrived among their own people, they describe the 
wonders of Tir fa Tonn, and in spite of being 
implored to remain, they return thither, and are 
seen no more. Here, too, the Underworld and Tir 
fa Tonn are scarcely distinguished, and its divine 
hosts, as in the tale of Ciichulainn, are at war (see 
for another account of Tir fa Tonn, entered from a 
well on an island over-sea, the ‘Gilla Packer’ 
in Joyce, 253). ‘ 

(c) The sid world pure and simple is described in 
the Story of Mider and Etain, found in the 11 th 
cent. MS L U . Mider, having discovered his divine 
consort Etain in her re-birth as a mortal, married 
to king Eochaid, appears to her and tries to 
regain her by describing Mag M 6 r, the great plain, 
the immortal land, its music, its beauty, its heady 
ale, its deathless folk, its eternal youth. Ulti- 
mately Etain, who has no recollection of this land, 
flies away with Mider, both in the form of birds. 
Eochaid’s druid finally discovers Mider’s under- 
ground sid. Eochaid captures it, and takes away 
his wife [LU 129; Ir . Texte, i. 113 ff.). This tale 
amply illustrates the belief that the gods, the 
Tuatlia 1)6 Danann, were living in underground sid , 
in which they finally became tne fairies of popular 
lore, to whose mounds, exactly like Mider’s sid, 
mortals often paid visits. These sid were simply 
Elysium localized in definite places on Irish soil. 

{ d ) * The Adventures of Cormac mac Airt ’ (found 
in 14th and 15th cent. MSS, but probably con- 
nected with a tale of the same title mentioned in the 
old epic list) well describes the fourth conception of 
the Other- world. A divine visitant, with a branch 
bearing nine apples of gold which, when shaken, 
made sweetest music, appeared to Cormac. He at 
once asked for this branch whose music dispelled 
all sorrow, but for it he had to give up wife, son, 
and daughter. In a year he desired to see them, 
and set out to seek them. As he journeyed he 
found himself enveloped in a mist, through which 
he came to a house where a strange pair offered 
him hospitality. These proved to be Manannan and 
his consort. The god then brought in a pig, each 
quarter of which was cooked in the telling of a 
true tale. While the third quarter was cooking, 
Cormac told of the loss of his wife and children ; 
whereupon Manannan, after sending Cormac to 
sleep, opened a door and they appeared. Finally 
he produced a cup which broke m pieces when a 
lie was told, but became whole again when a true 
word was spoken. To prove this, Manannan said 
that Cormac’s wife had now a new husband. The 
cup fell in pieces. Then the goddess declared that 
Manannan had lied, and it was restored. Next 
morning all had disappeared, and Cormac and his 
family found themselves in his own palace with 
cup and branch by his side (D’Arbois, ii. 326 ; 
Wmdisch, Ir . Texte , iii. I, 183). Cf. also ‘Baile 
an Scail ’ {O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 388), 
where out of a mist a mysterious horseman appears 
to Conn and leads him to a palace in a plain where 
he reveals himself as the god Lug, and where 
appears also a woman called ‘the Sovereignty of 
Erin.* Beside the palace is a golden tree. This 
magic mist, from which appears a supernatural 
being or which encloses a supernatural dwelling, 
recurs in many other tales, and it was in a mist 


that the Tuatha D 6 Danann first appeared in 
Ireland. 

3 . Various aspects of the Brythonic Elysium.— 
A certain correspondence to these Goidelic beliefs 
is found in Brythonic story, but here the Elysium 
conception has been considerably influenced by 
later Christian ideas. The name given to Elysium 
is Annwfn , which means * an abyss,’ ‘ the state of 
the dead,’ ‘hell,’ etc. (Silvan Evans, Welsh Diet . 
s.v.). But in the texts relating to Elysium, Ann- 
wfn does not bear any likeness to these meanings 
of the word, save in so far as it has been confused 
by redactors of the tales with the Christian hell, 
uffiern. In these tales it appears as a region on 
the earth’s surface or an over- or under-sea world, 
in which several of the characteristics of the Irish 
Elysium are found — a cauldron, a well of drink 
sweeter than wine, animals greatly desired by 
mortals, which they steal (see § 7 ), while it is 
of great beauty, and its people are not subject to 
death or disease. Hence the name Annwfn has 
probably taken the place of some earlier pagan name 
of Elysium. 

(a) Annwfn in the tale of Pwyll, which forms 
the earliest reference to it in Welsh literature 
(Loth, Mabinog Paris, 1889, i. 27), is ruled by a 
king, Arawn, who is at war with his rival Hafgan, 
and obtains the assistance of Pwyll, who defeats 
Hafgan, by exchanging kingdoms with him for 
a year. It is a delightful land, where merriment 
and feasting on the choicest food and drink go on 
continually, and it has no subterranean character, 
but appears to be conceived of as a province adjoin- 
ing PwylFs kingdom. 

(b) Annwfn is also the name of a Land under 
Waves or Over Sea, called also Caer Sidi (‘the 
revolving castle,’ cf. the Hie Toumoiont of the 
Graal romances, and the revolving house in Celtic 
saga and Mdrchen ), about which are ‘ocean’s 
streams,’ and which is reached by a long voyage. 
It is ‘known to Man a wy dan (Manannan) and 
Pryderi,’ just as the Irish Elysium was ruled by 
Manannan (Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales , 
Edin. 1868, i. 276). Another ‘ Caer of Defence’ is 
beneath * the ocean’s wave ’ (Skene, i. 285). Hence 
the two ideas were probably interchangeable. The 
people of this land are free from death and sick- 
ness, and in it is * an abundant well, sweeter than 
white wine the drink in it’ (Skene, L 276). There 
also is a cauldron, * the cauldron of the chief of 
Annwfn,’ that is, of the lord of Elysium, like that 
of the Dagda, which is stolen away by Arthur and 
his men. A similar cauldron is the property of 
the people of a water-world in the Mabinogion 
(see § 6 /). 

(c) Finally, the description of the mysterious 
island of Avallon, even though this was later 
identified with Glastonbury, whither Arthur was 
carried to be healed of Ms wounds^ completes the 
identification with the Goidelic Elysium. No tem- 
pest, no excess of heat or cold, no noxious animal 
troubles it ; it is blessed with eternal spring, and 
with fruit and flowers which require no husband- 
man’s labour ; it is the land of eternal youth 
unvisited by death or disease. It possesses a regia 
virgo , more beautiful than her beautiful maiden 
attendants ; she cured Arthur of his wounds, hence 
she may be identified with the Morgen of other 
tales, while she and her maidens resemble the 
divine women of the Irish isle of women (Chrdtien, 
Free, 1933-1939 ; Geoffrey, Vita Merlini , 41 ; San 
Marte, Geoffrey, 425). 

The identification of Avallon with Glastonbury is probably 
post-pag-an (Loth, ii. 215, 264, 360), while the names applied to 
Glastonbury — Avallon, Insula Pomonum , Insula 
be primitive names of the island Elysium. William of Malmes- 
bury (de Ant. Glaston, Eccl.) says that Insula Pomonum is * 
translation of a native name, Insula Avalloniae, which n« 
connects with the Brythonic avalla, * apples,’ because Glastenig 
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found an apple tree there. The name might therefore hare 
been connected with marvellous apple trees, similar to those 
of the Irish Elysium. But he also suggests that it may have 
been derived from a certain Avalloc, who lived there with his 
daughters. This Avalloc is evidently the same as the Bex 
Avallon (Avallach) to whose palace Arthur was brought and 
healed by the regia virgo (San Marte, 425). He may therefore 
have been a mythical lord of the Other- world, and his daughters 
would correspond to the maidens of the isle (see Rhys, Arth. 
Legend* 335). He also derives Glastonbury from an eponymous 
founder Glastenig, or from its native name Ynesuuitron (* Glass- 
island’)* This name re-appears in the passage cited from 
Ohr&tien, in the form, * l’isle de voirre.’ Giraldus (Spec. Eccles . 
it 9) explains the name from the glassy waters which sur- 
rounded Glastonbury, but we may see in it an early name of 
Elysium (cf. Merlin’s glass house, Triads , iii. 10 ; the glass 
fortress attacked by Arthur, Merlin , 680, and by the Milesians, 
Nennius, § 13 ; the glass bower of Etain (Celts, § 5), and the 
glass mountains of Teutonicmy thology and folk-tale). 

4 . Origin of the Celtic Elysium conception.— 
Most mythologies tell of a Golden Age in the re- 
mote past, when men were happy and when the gods 
lived with them (see Ages of the W orld, Fall). 
Man’s imaginative faculties as well as his acute 
sense of the misery of his earthly existence may 
have led him to believe that this happy state still 
existed somewhere in distant space as did the 
Golden Age in distant time, wherever it was, 
it held endless joys ; it was in a special sense the 
land of the gods or of some gods; thither some 
favoured mortals might penetrate. This was the 
germ of the Elysium conception as we find it in 
many mythologies as well as the Celtic ; but with 
the Celtic people, poetic, imaginative, sensuous, 
yet spiritual, it took: forms of great beauty. In 
some mythologies this Elysium is simply the world 
of the dead ; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
it is so in Celtic mythology. Perhaps the Celtic 
myth of man’s early intercourse with the gods 
may have taken a twofold development. In the 
one instance the land to which he hoped to go 
after death was that lost land, conceived as a 
subterranean region. In the other it was no more 
recoverable ; men would not go there after death ; 
hut favoured mortals might he invited thither 
during life. It was thus clearly distinguished 
from the land of the dead, however joyful that 
might he. But this question requires separate 
consideration (see § 5). In Ireland it was held 
that after the conquest of the Tuatha De Danann, 
the gods, by the Milesians, they had retired within 
the hills or mounds (sid). But it agrees with the 
more primitive aspects of Celtic religion, as an 
agricultural cult, to suppose that some at least 
or the divinities, the fruitful Earth-divinities, had 
their abode beneath the earth, which, as the home 
of the gods, would be conceived in the loftiest 
terms. Thence man had perhaps originally come, 
and thither he would return after death. To this 
extent, therefore, the Underworld of the Earth- 
divinities was also the place of the dead. The 
later association of the gods with hollow hills and 
mounds was hut a continuation of the belief in 
this divine Underworld, only it seems obvious from 
the tales that these hollow hills, or sid, had become 
simply an Elysium state, not a state of the dead. 
These were, on the whole, still conceived as going 
to some region under the earth. There are no 
data to show when the conception of a distant 
Elysium arose among the Celts. It may have 
been first suggested to them, while still on the 
Continent, by the setting sun: far off there was 
also a divine land where the sun-god sank to a 
blissful rest. On reaching the coast it was inevit- 
able that they should imagine this divine land to 
he over seas, in some happy island such as they 
saw on the horizon. That island might he still 
associated with the sun-god, hut it was more 
naturally connected with the god of the sea. 
Hence the position of Manannan in these Elysium 
tales. The under-world Elysium and the over-sea 
Elysium were conceived in identical terms, and the 


same set of names applied indifferently to either. 
Perhaps the locating of Elysium in the sid may 
simply be due to the tendency to give a local 
habitation and a name to every mysterious region 
as time goes on. To this identity also may be 
assigned the mingling of the $&Z-folk with the 
over-sea Elysium in certain tales already noted. 

The idea of a world beneath the waters is com- 
mon to many mythologies, and, generally speaking, 
it owes its origin to the animistic belief that every 
part of nature has its indwelling spirits. Hence 
the spirits or gods of the waters were thought of as 
dwelling far below the surface under a divine king 
or chief. Tales of supernatural beings appearing 
out of the waters, the custom of throwing sacrifices 
therein, the belief that human beings were in- 
veigled into the waters or could live with these 
beings beneath the waves, all are connected with 
this primitive animistic idea. Among the Celts, 
however, that water-world assumed the aspects of 
Elysium ; it was a divine land like the over-sea 
Elysium. Hence in later story it became a fairy 
world. It is visited by mortals, who find there 
precisely the same sensuous joys as in the island 
paradise ; it also has names in common with it. 
Tir fa Tonn is also Mag Mell. Hence in many 
popular tales it is hardly differentiated from the 
island Elysium; over-sea and under- waves have 
become practically synonymous. Hence, too, the 
belief that such water- worlds as the Irish I Bresail, 
or the Welsh fairy -lands, or sunken cities off the 
Breton coast, rise periodically to the surface and 
would remain there permanently, like an island 
Elysium, if some mortal could fulfil certain condi- 
tions (Girald. Camb. ii. 12; Hardiman, Irish Min . , 
London, 1831, i. 367 ; Rhys, Celt. Folklore , Oxford, 
1901, i. 170 ; Sdbillot, Folk-lore de France , Paris, 
1904, ii. 56 ff). 

The Celtic belief in Tir fa Tonn is closely con- 
nected with the current belief in submerged towns 
or countries, which is perhaps found with greatest 
detail on the Breton coast. Here there are legends 
of several such towns, but most prominent are those 
which tell of the city of Is, which was submerged 
with all its people and still exists beneath the sea, 
where (or occasionally on the surface of the waves) 
it may still he seen. It was submerged as a 
punishment, because of the wickedness of its people 
or of Dahut, its king’s daughter, who sometimes 
still seeks the love of mortals (S4billot, ii. 41 ff.). 
Elsewhere in Celtic regions precisely similar legends 
are found, and the submersion is the result of a 
curse, or of the breaking of a tabu, or of neglect to 
cover a sacred well. The best example is that of 
the town covered by the waters of Lough Neagh 
(see Girald. Camb. Top. Hib . ii. 9 ; Rhys, Celt. Folk- 
lore ; Kennedy, Legend. Fictions , London, 1866, 
282). There is little doubt that one important fact 
lies behind these various legends, viz. the tradition 
of actual cataclysms or inroads of the sea, such as 
the Celts encountered on the coast of Holland. 
Once formed, it was inevitable that these legends 
should intermingle with those of the divine water- 
world. 

The idea that the Other-world is on the same 
plane as this world, or temporarily locates itself 
there, and is hidden in a mist, is probably due to 
the belief in the magic power of the gods. One of 
the commonest pieces of druidic magic was the 
causing of a mist to effect concealment, and it was 
natural to believe that the gods could do the same. 
Behind that mist, for some definite purpose, the 
divine Elysium was temporarily located, with all 
its marvellous properties, as in tne story of Cormac 
(and also in folk -tales where fairyland is thus 
revealed to mortals ; see BCel vii. 289 ; Kennedy, 
108, 179), or from such a mist supernatural beings 
frequently emerged to meet mortals. In such 
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cases the mist may simply have concealed the sid 
of the gods, from which the messenger emerged, 
or to which the mortal, misled by the mist, was 
introduced. Such appearances from a mist often 
occurred on a hill (Loth, Mab. i. 38 ; Campbell, 
West Highland Tales , Edin, 1890, Nos. 38, 52 ; 
Scott. Celt . Rev., Paisley, 1885, i. 70). On the 
other hand, there may have been an existing belief 
that the divine world was invisibly co-extensive ! 
with this world, since in recent Welsh and Irish 
belief fairyland is on the same plane as this earth 
and interpenetrates it; men may interfere un- 
wittingly with it, or have it suddenly revealed 
to them, or be carried into it and made invisible 
(Bhys, i. 230 ; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies , 158). 

5 . Was the Celtic Elysium the land of the 
dead? — In most of the tales Elysium is a land 
where there is neither grief nor death, a land of 
immortal youth and peace, filled with every kind 
of sensuous delight. In a few tales, however (the 
Mabinogi of Pwyll, Sick - bed of Ctichulainn, 
Laegaire mac Crimthainn, Doel Diarmaid, Diarmaid 
in Tfr fa Tonn), while the sensuous delights are 
still the same, the inhabitants are at war with 
each other, invite the help of mortals, and are 
sometimes slain in battle. But in both these groups 
Elysium is the land of the gods, of supernatural 
beings, a land to which a few favoured mortals are 
admitted while still in life. It is never described 
as the world of the dead, nor do its people ever 
appear to be the dead. These two conceptions of 
Elysium, ( 1 ) a land of peace and deathlessness, (2) a 
land where war and death occur, may be both 
equally primitive. The second may simply have 
been formed by transferring to the divine world 
the actions of the world of mortals, as a direct 
result of anthropomorphism. It would also be on a 
parallel with the conception of the world of the dead, 
which was likewise a replica of the life of mortals 
in this world. But men may early have felt that 
the gods were not as themselves, that their land 
was a state of peace and immortality. Hence the 
creation of the legend of the peaceful Elysium. 
The two conceptions may have existed side by side, 
but apparently the more peaceful one found most 
favour with the people. Mr. Nutt {Bran, i. 159) 
thinks that the other conception may be due to 
Scandinavian influence acting on existing tales of 
the peaceful, deathless Elysium ; but from the fact 
that the wars of divine beings occupy a prominent 
part in the mythological and Ossiamc cycles of the 
Irish Celts, this is doubtful. Or again, the peace- 
ful Elysium may have been the product of the Celts 
as an agricultural people, since it is ‘a familiar, 
cultivated land/ where the fruits of the earth are 
produced without men’s labour, where there are no 
violent storms or excess of heat or cold— precisely 
the fancies which would appeal to a toiling, agri- 
cultural people, while the more warlike Elysium 
may have been produced among the Celts as a 
warlike people, appealing to their warrior instincts. 
What is certain is that the inhabitants of Elysium 
are supernatural beings ; chief among them are the 
well-known figures of Celtic mythology, but the 
others have every trace of divinity. D’Arbois, 
Bhys, and others, however, maintain that the 
Celtic Elysium is the world of the dead. Else- 
where will be found reasons for the belief that the 
orbis alius (Lucan, Fhar. 1 457), whither the dead 
went, was not necessarily an island, but a subter- 
ranean region. Or, if it was an island, it was not 
the island Elysium (see Celts, § xvi.). 

D’Arbois’ theory of Elysium as the state o! the dead rests 
mainly upon a difficult passage in JBchtra Condla, which is inter- 
preted by him in a way which seems somewhat wide of its true 
meaning. The sense of the passage seems to be : * The Ever 
Living Ones claim thee. Thou art a champion to Tethra’s 
people. They see thee every day in the assemblies of thy 
fatherland, among thy familiar loved ones.’ D’Arbois assumes 
that Tethra, the Fomorian king, is ruler of Elysium, and that 


after his defeat by the Tuatha D6a, he, like Cronus, took refuse 
in Elysium, where he now reigns as god of the dead ; while bv 
translating ar-dot-chiat (‘ they see thee,’ 3rd plur. pres, ind 1 
‘ On t’y verra/ he maintains that Oonnla, by going to Elysium 
will he seen among the gatherings of his dead kinsfolk (D’Arbois* 
Cours de Litt. Celt. ii. 119, 192, vi. 197, 219, Les Druides Paris* 
1906, 121 ; RCel xxvi. 173). But it is impossible to take* 1 Thou 
art a champion to Tethra’s people* as meaning that Tethra is a 
god of the dead. It appears to mean simply that Connla is a 
mighty warrior, one of those whom Tethra, a Fomorian war-god 
(Lu 50 a ; Cormac, Gloss, s.v. ‘ Tethra ’), would have approved 
while ‘Tethra’s mighty men * used elsewhere (* Dialogue of the 
Sages/ RCel xxvi. 27 ft.) seems to be a conventional phrase for 
warriors. The rest of the goddess’s words imply either that the 
immortals from afar, or Tefchra’s mighty men, see Connla in the 
assemblies of his fatherland in Erin, among his familiar friends. 
Dread death awaits them, she has just said, but the Immortals 
desire Oonnla to escape that by coming to Elysium. Her words 
do not imply that Connla will meet his dead ancestors there * 
moreover, if the dead went to Elysium, there would be little’ 
reason for inviting a mortal there while still alive. Thus this 
tale, like all other Elysium tales, gives no ground for the con- 
tention that Elysium is the place of the dead. Moreover, the 
rulers of Elysium are the Tuatha D6a or the sid-folk, never a 
Fomorian like Tethra. (‘Tethra * is glossed as ?nuir, ‘sea/ by 
O’Cleary [Stokes’ Cormac , s.v. ‘Tethra *], and Cuchulainn speaks 
of the sea as ‘the plain of Tethra* {Arch. Rev. i. 152], but we 
cannot infer from these that he was ruler of an over-sea Elysium, 
and the passages are probably derived from the association 
of the Fomorians with hostile sea-powers (see under Celts, 
§ v.). 

D’Arbois* assumption that 1 Spain * in Nennius’ account of the 
invasions of Ireland {Hist. Bnt. $ 13), and in the Irish texts 

f enerally, means the land of the dead, and that it was intro* 
need in place of some such title as Mag M6r or Mag Mell by 
4 the euhemerizing process of the Irish Christians ’ (Ii. 85, 134, 
231) is equally groundless. In other documents which have 
been subject to euhemerization these titles remain unchanged ; 
nor is there any proof that a document, now lost according to 
D’Arbois, said that the invader came from or returned to Mag 
Mdr. Once, indeed, Tailtiu is called daughter of Mag M6r, king 
of Spain (Book of Leinster [ « LL] 8. 2) ; but here a person is in- 
tended. It is much more probable that there was a connexion 
between Ireland and Spain from early times, both racial and 
commercial (Reinach, RCel xxi. 18 ; Siret, Les Premiers Ages 
du Metal dam le Sud-Est de VEspagne, Antwerp, 1887), while 
perhaps some of the Goidelic invaders reached Ireland from 
Spain or Gaul. This connexion, traditionally remembered, 
would be sufficient to account for these references to Spain. 
It was further supported by the fact that early maps and 
geographers made Ireland and Spain contiguous (Orosius, 
1 . 2. 7l) ; hence in an Irish tale Ireland is visible from a tower 
in Spam (LL 11. 2). The word 4 Spain ’ was used vaguely, but 
it does not appear to have meant Elysium or the land of the 
dead. 


6 . Characteristics of the Celtic Elysium.— (a) 
Nothing can exceed the romantic beauty of this 
land as described in the tales, and in nearly every 
one this is insisted on by the messengers who come 
from it to mortals. The beauty of its landscapes, 
— hills, cliffs, valleys, sea ana shore, lakes and 
rivers, — of its trees, of its inhabitants, of its birds, 
is obviously the product of the imagination of a 
people keenly alive to natural beauty. And 
borrowed from the delight which the Celt took in 
music is the recurring reference to the marvellous 
music which everywhere swells in Elysium. It 
sounds from birds on every tree, from the branches 
of the trees which lull to forgetfulness the favoured 
mortals invited thither, from marvellous stones, 
from the harps of divine musicians. In Elysium, 
as the visitant says to Bran, ‘there is nothing 
rough or harsh, but sweet music striking on the 
ear. Probably no other race than the Celtic has, 
in describing the joys of the other world, so 
spiritualized the sensuous joys of sight and hearing, 
or imagined anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

(ft) Certain of the tales which deal with an island 
Elysium make it evident that it was composed 
not of one but of several islands, ‘ thrice fifty in 
number, according to the Voyage of Bran , though 
this may be a later conception. One of these is 
frequently described as ‘ the island of women or 
‘ of ever-living women/ though in some instances 
there appear to be other inhabitants also. These 
women give their favours to Bran and his men, or to 
Maeldtun and his company (‘ Voyage of Maeldum, 
RCel x. 63), and in both these cases the number 01 
women exactly equals that of the mortal visitors. 
Similar ‘ islands of women 9 occur in Marchen still 
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current among Celtic peoples, and actual islands 
were or are still called by that name— Eigg in the 
W. Highlands (Martin, West Isles, London, 1716, 
277), Groagez off the Breton coast (S6billot, ii. 76). 
Similar islands of women are known to Chinese, 
Japanese, and Ainu folklore (Burton, Thousand 
Nights , Benares, 1885 ff., x. 239; Chamberlain, 
Amo Folk Tales , London, 1888, 38), to Greek 
mythology (Circe’s and Calypso’s islands, cf. the 
land of the Amazons), and to ancient Egyptian 
conceptions of the future life (Maspero, Hist. anc. 
des pennies de VOrient , Paris, 1895, i. 183). They 
were also known elsewhere, and we may therefore 
assume that in making such an island a part of 
their Elysium, the Celts were simply making use 
of something common to universal folk-belief. It 
may, however, owe something to the memory of a 
time when women performed their rites in seclu- 
sion, a seclusion which is perhaps hinted at in the 
references to the mysterious nature of the island, 
its inaccessibility, and its disappearance once the 
mortals leave it ; to these rites men may have been 
admitted by favour. We know that Celtic women 
performed such rites on islands (Strabo, IV. iv. 6 ; 
cf. Ploss, Has Weib , Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70, artt. 
Birth [Celtic]), and Celts, xiii. i). 

This may have originated the idea of an island 
of divine women as part of the Elysium belief, 
while it would also heighten the sensuous aspects 
of that Elysium. Love-making, in effect, had a 
considerable place in the Elysium tales. Its divine 
inhabitants sought the love of mortals, goddesses 
of men, gods of women (cf. the tales of Bran, 
Connla, Oisin, etc., of Manannan seeking the love 
of Tuag [RCel xvi. 152] ; Mider, that of Etain). 
The mortal desired to visit Elysium because of the 
enticements of the divine visitant, regarded by 
later Christian redactors of the tales as a demon 
(see * Ciichulainn’s Sick-bed,’ D’Arbois, v. 216). 
On the other hand, the love-making which goes on 
among the people of Elysium, even in documents 
edited by Christian scribes, is said to be * without 
sin, without crime’ {Bran, § 41). 

(c) Besides their beauty, the characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Elysium which is emphasized in most 
of the tales is that they are immortal, or ever-living. 
Elysium is Tir na mltto, 4 the land of the living ’ ; 
its people 4 look for neither decay nor death ’ ; they 
are eternally youthful. The general belief among 
primitive races is that death is an accident befalling 
men who were naturally immortal ; hence freedom 
from that accident naturally characterizes the 
people of the divine world. But, as in many 
mythologies that immortality is more or less de- 

S ’ mt on the eating or drinking of some food or 
of immortality, so it is in certain Celtic tales. 
Manannan, in the tale of Cormac, had immortal 
swine, which, killed one day, came to life the next ; 
and with the flesh of these he is said to have 
conferred immortality on the Tuatha D6 Danann. 
This was also conferred by the drinking of Goibniu’s 
ale, which either by itself or with the flesh of swine 
formed his immortal feast (O’Grady, Silva Gadel. 
ii. 385 ; O’Curry, Atlantis, iii. 389). Besides con- 
ferring immortality, the food of the Other-world 
was inexhaustible, and whoever ate it found it to 
have precisely that taste which he preferred. The 
fruit of certain trees of Elysium was also believed 
to confer immortality and other qualities. Cdchu- 
lainn’s servant, Laeg, tells of 150 trees which he saw 
growing in Mag Mell ; their nuts fed 300 people 
(D’Arbois, v. 170 ff.). The apple given by the 
goddess to Connla was inexhaustible, and he was 
still eating it with her when another favoured 
mortal visited Elysium— Teigue, son of Cian. 
4 When once they had partaken of it, nor age nor 
dimness could affect them’ (D’Arbois, v. 384; 
O’Grady, ii. 385). Apples, crimson nuts, and 


rowan berries are specifically said to be the food 
of the gods in the 4 Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne ’ (Joyce, 314). Through carelessness one 
of the berries was dropped on earth, and from it 
grew a tree, three of whose berries eaten by a man 
of a hundred years made him a young man. To 
keep mortals from touching it they set a Fomorian 
giant to guard it. With this may be compared 
the dragon - guarded rowan tree m the tale of 
Fraoch (Leahy, Heroic Romances, i. 36, with many 
variants elsewhere) ; its berries had the virtue of 
nine meals, added a year to a man’s life, and 
healed the sick. At the source of all Irish rivers 
were supposed to grow hazel trees with crimson 
nuts, which fell into the water and were eaten by 
salmon. If these salmon were caught and eaten, 
the eater would obtain knowledge and wisdom 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii 143). But 
the stories in which these hazels are mentioned 
show that they grew in Elysium, and their berries 
were the food of the gods, which a mortal might 
not eat without incurring danger {RCel xv. 457 ; 
Windisch, Irische Texts, iii. 213). In other cases 
the trees of Elysium are much more marvel- 
lous ; they have silver branches {Bran) ; they 
have golden apples {Cormac) ; they produce won- 
derful music, which sometimes causes sleep and 
oblivion. 

{d) As these various nuts and fruits were prized 
in Ireland as food, and in some cases, perhaps, 
were used to produce an intoxicant, it is obvious 
that they were, primarily, a magnified form of 
earthly trees. But all such trees were doubtless 
objects of a cult before their produce was generally 
eaten ; they may have been totem trees, and their 
fruit eaten only occasionally and sacramentally. 
If so, this would explain why they grew in the 
Other-world, and why their fruit was the food of the 
gods. Whatever man eats or drinks is generally 
supposed to have been first used by the gods, like 
the Hindu soma . Miss Hull points out that, in 
some tales, the branch of a divine tree becomes a 
talisman leading the mortal to Elysium; in this 
resembling the golden bough plucked by Afneas 
before descending to the under world {FL xii. 931). 
But this is not the primary function of the tree. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. B. Cook is of opinion 
that the branch is derived from the branch borne 
by early Celtic kings of the wood or representa- 
tives of the Sun-god, while the tree is an imagina- 
tive form of the trees which incarnated a vegetation 
spirit {FL xvii. 158). But, again, it is the fruit of 
the trees as the food of the gods on which the 
greatest stress is laid in all the tales. When 
mortals eat it, it has the effect of conferring 
immortality upon them ; in other words, it makes 
them of like nature with the gods, and this is 
doubtless derived from the primitive idea that 
the eating of food given by a stranger produces 
kinship with him. Hence to eat the food of gods, 
of ghosts, of fairies, binds the mortal to them, and 
he cannot leave their land. When Connla ate the 
apple, he desired to go to the Other-world, and 
could not leave it once he was there : he had 
become akin to its people. In the stories of 
Bran and Oisin, they are not said to have eaten 
the divine food, but the primitive form of the 
tales may have contained this incident, and it 
would explain why they could not set foot on 
earth unscathed. 

{e) The inhabitants of Elysium are also invisible 
at will — a true mark of their divinity. They make 
themselves visible to one person only out or many 
present with him. Thus Connla alone sees the 
goddess, his father and the druid with him do 
not see her ; and, when Manannan comes to recall 
Fand, he is invisible to Ciichulainn and those with 
him. This agrees with what Mider says to Etain : 
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‘We behold, and are not beheld’ (Windisch, 
i. 133). 

(/) In most of the tales of Elysium, and in other 
stories about the gods, a magical cauldron has a 
prominent place, as it also has in tales of semi- 
historical personages. Such a vessel was the 
inexhaustible cauldron of the god Dagda, which 
came from Murias, probably some over-sea world 
(RCel xii. 57), or the vat of inexhaustible mead 
described in ‘ Cdehulainn’s Sick-bed.’ Whatever 
was put into such vessels satisfied every one, no 
matter how numerous the company might he 
(O’Donovan, Battle of Mag Rath , Dublin, 1892, 
50), Such a cauldron was stolen by Cdchulainn 
from Mider, lord of the isle of Falga (the over-sea 
Elysium), along with several cows ( LL 169 b) ; and 
in what is perhaps another version of this tale 
he obtains an inexhaustible cauldron from the 
daughter of the king of Rcath (Hull, Cuch. Saga , 
284). Similarly, in the Welsh poem called ‘The 
Spoils of Annwfn,’ Arthur steals a cauldron from 
Annwfn ; its rim was encrusted with pearls, voices 
issued from it, it was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens, it would not boil a coward’s food 
(Skene, Four Ancient BooJcs of Wales , i. 265). In 
the Welsh story of Taliessin we learn how Tegid 
Voel and Cerndwen lived in the midst of lake 
Tegid ( i.e . ‘ the Land under Waves ’). Their son 
was so ugly that Cerridwen resolved to boil a 
cauldron of science and inspiration for him. For 
a year and a day it must boil till ‘ three drops of 
the grace of inspiration * were yielded by it. Gwion 
was set to stir it, and by accident obtained the 
inspiration himself (Guest’s Mabinogion , London, 
1838, iii. 321 f.). Finally, in the story of Bran wen, 
daughter of Llyr, her brother Bran gave to the 
king of Ireland a cauldron into which if any slain 
man were thrown, he would be restored to life the 
next day. _ The cauldron had been given to Bran 
by two beings, a man and woman, who came out 
ox a lake (‘Land under Waves’) (Loth’s Mabin . 
i. 65), The three properties of the cauldron — 
inexhaustibility, inspiration, regeneration — may 
he summed up in one word, fertility ; and it is ! 
significant that the god with whom such a cauldron 
is expressly associated, Dagda, should be a god of 
fertility (see, further, Celts, § v.). But we have 
just seen it associated, directly or indirectly, with 
goddesses, — Cerridwen, Branwen, the woman of 
the lake, — and perhaps this may point to an earlier 
cult of fertility associated witn goddesses, and 
later transferred to a god. The cauldron as a re- 
generator would be significantly connected with 
& goddess, since woman as the fruitful mother 
early suggested to man the idea of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, who was also frequently a goddess 
of love. Elton had already concluded that Branwen 
was a goddess of love ( Origins of English History , 
London, 1882, p. 291). The cult of fertility was 
usually associated with orgiastic and indiscrimi- 
nate love-making, and it is not impossible that 
the cauldron may have symbolized fertility, like 
the Hindu yonk Again, the slaughter and cooking 
of animals were usually regarded as sacred acts 
in primitive life. The animals were cooked in 
enormous cauldrons, which were found as an in- 
variable part of the furniture of every large Celtic 
house (Athen. iv, 34 ; Diod. Sic. v. 28 ; Joyce, Soc. 
Hist, London, 1903, ii. 124). The quantities of 
meat which they contained may have suggested 
magical inexhaustibility to people to whom the 
cauldron was already a symbol of fertility. Thus 
the symbolic cauldron of a fertility cult was merged 
with the cauldron used in the religious slaughter 
and cooking of animal food. The cauldron was 
used in other ritual acts, sacrifice, divination, etc. 
(Strabo, vii. 2. 1 , referring to the Cimri, but this 
may alio have been a Celtic usage ; Brehon Laws , 


i. 195 ; Jullian, Recherches sur la rel. gaul Bor- 
deaux, 1903, 44). Like the food of men which 
became the food of the gods, the cauldron of this 
world became the marvellous cauldron of the other 
world ; and, as it then became necessary to explain 
the presence of such cauldrons on earth, myths 
arose, telling of how they had been stolen from 
the divine land by mortals. In other cases, how- 
ever, its place is taken by an equally magic vessel or 
cup stolen from supernatural Deings by the heroes 
of the Feinn saga or the heroes of Marchen, Here, 
too, it may he noted that the Graal of Arthurian 
romance has affinities with the Celtic cauldron. 
In the ‘Conte du Graal’ of pseudo- Chretien, a 
cup comes in of itself and serves all present with 
food. This is a simple conception of the Graal ; in 
other poems its sacrosanct character is heightened, 
until at last it became the chalice in which Christ 
instituted the Holy Sacrament. But in certain of 
its qualities it presents an unmistakable likeness 
to the Celtic cauldron— it supplies the food which 
the eater prefers, it gives perpetual youth. There 
is little doubt that the Graal is simply a fusion of 
the pagan Celtic cauldron and the chalice of our 
Lord’s blood (see Villemarqud, Contes populaires 
cles anciens Bretons , Paris, 1842 ; Nutt, Legend of 
the Holy Grail , London, 1888). 

(g) Sensuous as are many of these characteristics, 
they yet have a spiritual aspect which must not be 
overlooked. Thus the emphasis placed on the 
beauty of the land, its music, its rest, its peace, its ' 
oblivion, is more spiritual than sensual, while the 
dwelling of favoured mortals there with divine 
beings is suggestive of that union with the divine 
which is of the essence of all religion. Though 
some who are lured there seek to leave it, others 
do not return, while Cfichulainn’s charioteer Laeg 
says that he would prefer it to the kingship of an 
Ireland (Windisch, i. 219), and his words are else- 
where re-echoed by Laegaire mac Crimthainn. On 
the whole, then, it may he said that, of whatever 
elements it was composed, the conception of the 
Celtic Elysium was the imaginative shaping of 
man’s instinctive longing for peace and rest. He 
hardly expected to obtain these beyond the grave, 
for there life went on as here, although that future 
state was one which had no terrors for him. A few 
great personages might reach Elysium after death, 
as an obscure passage in Plutarch (de Defectu 
Orac . 18) may hint (see under Celts, § xvi. 5), but 
it was shut to all save a few favoured mortals 
who might be carried there in life. And possibly 
the hope that he might be so favoured of the gods 
buoyed up the Celt as he dreamed over this distant 
Elysium. 

7 . The Celtic Elysium and the gifts of civiliza- 
tion. — In the opinion of the Celts, as of many other 
peoples, wisdom and culture belonged first of all to 
the gods, by whom they were given to, or from 
whom they were stolen by, man. Examples of 
this have already been found in the tales in which 
a mysterious cauldron is stolen from the Other- 
world (§ 6 ). It is also hinted at in the tales of 
divine trees guarded from mortals, < and in the 
belief in the hazels of wisdom which endowed 
mortals with supernatural wisdom and knowledge. 
But when men came to domesticate animals, it 
was believed in course of time that the knowledge 
of domestication or, more usually, the animals 
themselves had come from the gods ; only, in this 
case, the animals were of a magical, supematoal 
character. Such a belief underlies the stories, 
already referred to, in which cows are stolen from 
their divine owners by Ciichulainn. In the tale of 
‘Nera’s Adventures in the Other -world (RCel 
x. 226), Nera obtains a wife and several ktne from 
the sid of Cruachan ; and similarly Tulchine, who 
took a wife from the Land of Promise, obtained 
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her favourite calf also by interceding with the 
goddess Morrigan (Stokes, RCel xvi. 62). In the 
Mabinogion (Loth, i. 122 ff.) the swine given to 
Pryderi by Arawn, king of Annwfn, and hitherto 
unknown to man, are stolen from him by Gwydion, 
Pryderi being the son of Pwyll, a temporary king 
of Annwfn (§ 3 ), and therefore, perhaps, originally 
one of the lords of Elysium. But though this raid 
was successful, the poem of * The Spoils of Annwfn ’ 
says, * Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 
Through the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi, No one 
before him went into it.’ Gweir is probably 
identical with Gwydion (Rhys, Bib, Led. 250), 
and this poem may then refer to another version 
of the myth in which the hero was unsuccessful, 
and was detained a prisoner in Elysium, to which 
imprisonment the later blending of Annwfn with 
Hades gave a doleful character. In the Triads 
(Loth, if. 215), Gweir is one of the three paramount 
prisoners of Britain. There is also reference in 
a late Welsh MS to a white roebuck and a puppy 
(in the Triads [Loth, ii. 259] a bitch, a roebuck, 
and a lapwing), which were stolen by Amathaon 
from Annwfn, and which led to the battle of Godeu 
between Arawn and Gwydion. In this battle Bran, 
fighting on the side of Arawn, could not be van- 
quished until Gwydion had guessed his name 
{Myvyrian Arch., London, 1801, i. 167). The 
introduction of the name-tabu proves the stoiy 
to be archaic. In some of these tales the animals 
are transferred to eartn by a divine or semi-divine 
being, in whom we may see an early Celtic culture- 
hero. The tales themselves are attenuated forms 
of an earlier series of myths, which probably 
showed how all domestic animals were at first the 
property of the gods. An echo of these is still 
preserved in Marchen describing the theft of 
magical cattle from fairies. In the most primitive 
form of the myths the theft was doubtless from 
the under world of the gods of fertility, which was 
also connected with the place whither the dead 
went. But when the gods were also located in a 
distant Elysium, it was inevitable that some tales 
should tell how the theft was connected with that 
far-off land rather than with the land of under- 
earth divinities. But in neither case was the 
theft from gods of death, but from gods of life 
and fertility with whom all man’s blessings were. 
So far as the Irish and Welsh tales are concerned, 
the thefts seem to be mainly from Elysium. 

8 . The lords of Elysium. — In Irish accounts of 
the sid world, the god Dagda appears to have the 
supremacy, which was wrested from him later by 
the Mac Oc. But in a probably later version we 
learn that, Dagda being dead, Bodb Dearg divided 
the sid among the gods, and Manannan gave 
them the gift of immortality (see Celts). But 
in tales of the sid world, each owner of a sid is 
accounted lord of that particular sid, which for the 
time being eclipses all others. The one great under 
world of gods of fertility has now become a world 
of many underground sid. In Welsh tradition 
the lord of Annwfn, wherever it is situated, is 
Arawn, but his claims are contested by a rival. 
In Irish tradition Manannan mac Lir is associated 
with the over -sea world or with the ‘Land of 
Promise,* while Elysium itself is called * the land 
of Manannan’ in the Voyage of Bran. Manannan 
was probably a god of the sea, and it was easy to 
associate the over-sea world, ‘around which sea- 
horses {i.e. the waves, the god’s mythic steeds) 
glisten/ with him. But, again, as this land lay 
towards the setting sun, and in some of its aspects 
may have been suggested by the glories of the sunset, 
the sun-god Lug was also associated with it. But 
he hardly takes the place of Manannan 5 he comes 
from Manannan’s land, with Manannan’s sons and 
armed with his weapons, to aid the gods, hut 


Manannan still remains lord of Elysium (Joyce, 
Old Celt, Romances , 87). 

9 . Elysium and Paradise. — While the tales 
already dealt with are mainly re-mouldings of 
earlier pagan originals, which may have been 
handed down orally, or are based ujpon the 
materials of pagan belief, they have in many 
ways been influenced by Christian ideas, although 
their main incidents are purely pagan. But in 
another class of tales, which may nave had pagan 
originals, the Elysium conception recurs, and 
finally ends in becoming the Christian paradise 
or Heaven. These are the Imrama , or ‘ Voyages,’ 
of which that of Maelduin, found partly in the 
11 th cent; Lebor na hUidre , and in complete form 
in 14th to 16th cent. MSS, still moves in a pagan 
atmosphere. Here the voyage is undertaken for 
the purpose of revenge ; but the travellers reach a 
number of strange islands unpeopled, or peopled 
by men and women, by animals, or by monsters. 
One island closely resembles the Isle or Women in 
the pagan Elysium. Besides the Isle of Laughter, 
found also in Bran , there is an Isle of Weeping, 
and in this we approach the idea of a place of 
penitence. Another island, guarded by a fiery 
rampart, is peopled by beautiful human beings 
feasting and singing — an approach to the Christian 
paradise. The Isles of Weeping and Laughter are 
also found in the Imram hua Corra , where also is 
the island of the Miller of Hell, mentioned simply 
as a miller in Maelduin. Thus, even in Maelduin 
the use of the pagan materials is indeterminate, 
and the Elysium conceptions have become vague. 
Elsewhere, as in the Voyage of Snedgus and Mac 
Riagla , the journey is undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
and the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced. 
One island has become a Kind of intermediate state, 
and in it dwell Elijah and Enoch and a multitude 
of others ‘without sin, without wickedness/ wait- 
ing for the day of judgment. Another island is 
nothing less than the Christian Heaven viewed 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Finally, in the 
Voyage of Brandan the pagan elements have prac- 
tically disappeared ; there is an island of Hell and 
an island which is the Christian paradise or Heaven. 
In these Imrama , the number of islands visited 
may be compared to the thrice fifty islands of Bran , 
whether this be a later conception of the pagan 
Elysium or not ; the old idea of a mortal lured 
thither by a goddess has disappeared, and the 
voyage is undertaken for a specific purpose— 
revenge or a pilgrimage. Another series of tales, 
in which a visit is paid to Hell and Heaven in a 
vision (Adamnan’s Vision , The Tidings of Dooms- 
day, etc.), are purely Christian products, but it is 
remarkable that the joys of heaven are described 
in terms of the pagan Elysium. There is un- 
imaginable beauty, music, absence of sickness, 
of pain, of death ; there is no age, decay, or labour. 
The whole description of heaven has a sensuous, 
material aspect which reflects that of the old 

K stories. In the latter text there are two 
, besides heaven there is a place for the boni 
non valde which corresponds to the island where 
dwell Enoch and Elijah in the Voyage of Snedgus . 
The conception of this island, which is not heaven, 
may be borrowed directly from the pagan paradise. 
The connexion of the pagan Elysium with the 
Christian paradise is also seen in the title of Tir 
Tairngiri, ‘the Land of Promise/ which is applied 
to the heavenly kingdom or to the land flowing 
with milk and honey, as in glosses ( 7 th or 8 th 
cent.) on He 6 1K , where regnum coelorum is ex- 
plained as tir tairngiri , or He 4 4 , where Canaan 
is so called, and notably on 1 Co 10 4 , where the 
heavenly land is called Ur tairngiri inna mbio , 
‘the land of promise of the living ones’: thus 
apparently equalling it with the tit na mb to of 
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* Connla’s Voyage.’ If Ur tairngiri was not 
already a title of the pagan Elysium, it was now 
applied to it in several instances through the 
influence of this identification. 

See dimmer, ‘Brendan’s Meerfahrfc,’ ZDA xxxiii. The 
Imrama of Snedgus, Maelduin, and Ua Corra are edited and 
translated by Stokes in RCel ix., x., xiv. Adamnan's Vision is 
edited and translated by Stokes, Calcutta, I860; cf. C. S. Boswell, 
Irish Precursor of Dante , London, 1908 ; the Tidings of Dooms - 
dap is in RCel iv. 243. Of. also chs. 4 and 8 of Nutt’s Bran. 

to. Elysium in later folklore. — Most of the 
aspects of the pagan Elysium re-appear in folk 
belief almost unchanged. The under or sid world 
is now fairyland ; mounds, forts, and raths^ are 
fairy-dwellings into which mortals are sometimes 
inveigled, and where all the characteristics of 
the earlier divine world are found — magic lapse 
of time, marvellous beauty, magical properties. 
Similarly a marvellous over-sea land is still a 
commonplace of Celtic Marchen and Celtic belief. 
Tir na nOg is still a living reality to the Celt. 
Within that fabled land are the mystic and magic 
things of folk-tale — the fountain of youth, healing 
balsams, life-giving fruits. It is peopled by mar- 
vellously beautiful women, or it is connected with 
fairy folk. Sometimes it is visible only to favoured 
persons, or it is sunk beneath the waves, and comes 
to the surface only at intervals. But in whatever 
form it is found, it is obviously linked on to the 
actual Elysium of the pagan Celtic world. 

In the llth cent. Irish documents, from which our knowledge 
of Elysium is mainly drawn, and which, of course, imply a 
remote antiquity for the material of the tales, the sid world is 
still the world of divine beings, though these are beginning to 
assume the traits of fairy folk. But probably among the people 
themselves the change had already been made, and the sid 
world was simply fairyland. In W ales the same change had early 
taken place, as is witnessed by the story of Elidorus enticed by 
two small people into a subterranean fairyland. This is fully 
told by Giraldus Cambrensis (Itin. Carnb . i. 8). For the over- 
sea fairyland see J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, London, 1860-62 ; MacDougall, Folk and Hero 
Tales , London, 1891; Howells, Cambrian Superstitions, Tipton, 
1831 ; S6billot, Folk-Lore de France , Paris, 1904, ii. ; Kennedy, 
Legendary Fictions , London, 1866; or any collection of Celtic 
Marchen. 

Lxtxratum. — T ranslations or epitomes of most of the texts 
relating to the Other-world will be found in Wradiseh and 
Stokes, Irische Texts, Leipzig, 1880-1900 ; D’Arbois de 
Jubainvilie, Cours de LitUrature Celt, ii, Paris, 1884 ; S, H. 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1892 : Joyce, Old Celtic Romances 2 , 
London, 1894 ; A. Nutt and K. Meyer, Voyage cf Bran , 
London, 1895 ; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, Ar- 
thurian Legend , Oxford, 1891 ; A, H. Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London. 1906 ; E. Hull, ‘The Idea of Hades in Irish 
Literature,* FL xviii. 1907. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

* BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Greek and 
Roman). — i. Greek. — In the Homeric poems the 
gods alone are immortal. Nowhere in the older 
strata of the poems is immortality an attribute of 
man. Complete life for him exists only on earth 
and in the light of the sun, and only with the com- 

E lete union of soul and body. When separated 
:om the body, the soul passes out of this world into 
a shadowy, powerless existence, which is nowhere 
expressly stated to be eternal. The idea of an 
earthly paradise, i.e. an abode of bliss upon earth, 
where life is continued in full vigour without the 
sharp severance between soul and body which 
death requires, is an attempt to find a more com- 
forting solution of the problem of an after-life. 
A solution so naive does not long remain an article 
of belief in Greece except among the ignorant 
vulgar. In the history of religion the idea is 
absorbed by the belief in immortality, which was 
soon fostered in Greece under the influence of im- 
ported mystical tenets and of philosophic systems 
rounded upon them. The earthly bliss, which at best 
could be attained only by the favoured few, is trans- 
muted into the heavenly bliss, which is promised 
after death to all who have lived uprightly. In the 
history of literature the idea survives as a beauti- 
ful fancy which is cherished by poets and often 
serves in later times as a basis for the romantic re- 


constructions of human society in which the Greeks 
found a melancholy consolation for some of the 
darkest periods in their national life. 

x. Homer , Hesiod , and the Epic cycle . — In Homer 
as the gods alone are immortal, so they alone can 
confer immortality. Their favourite heroes, always 
of divine descent, have such immortality conferred 
upon them by the drinking of nectar or the eating 
of ambrosia, and are thereupon translated either to 
heaven or to an earthly paradise such as the Elvsian 
plain. The most striking instance of such an 
earthly translation is to be seen in Od. iv. 561 
where Proteus prophesies to Menelaus : 

* But it is not thy destiny, O Menelaus, child of Zeus , to die 
and meet thy fate in horse-pasturing Argos. The immortal 
gods will send thee to the Elysian plain and the verge of the 
world where fair-haired Rhadamanthys dwells, where life is 
easiest for man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor 
rain at any time ; but Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill 
blast of the West wind to refresh mankind; because thou hast 
Helen to wife and they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus * 
(Cf. Eur. Hel. 1676 ff.). 

Here it should be noted that Elysium is on earth 
and not in Hades. It is the counterpart of Olympus, 
the mountain-home of the gods, described in almost 
the same words in Od. vi. 43-45. Further, Mene- 
laus is not beatified as a reward for his merits. 
Like Rhadamanthys, he is of kin to Zeus. The 
blissful existence in Elysium which is conferred by 
the gods upon their kin is an exceptional privilege, 
exactly parallel to the eternity of pain which they 
inflict upon their enemies in Erebos {Od. xi. 576 ff.). 
The conception of Elysium in Homer is poetical 
rather than religious. The heroes who have passed 
thither exert no influence upon the world of men 
that they have left behind. The gods transfer to 
them none of their own prerogatives save im- 
mortality. The conception is an extension of the 
other ideals of blissful, though mortal, existence 
that are found in Homer — chiefly in the Odyssey , 
which is permeated by a peaceful spirit charac- 
teristic of men who have enjoyed undisturbed quiet 
long enough to value it, and foreign to the martial 
, temper of the Iliad. Of such ideals the most note- 
worthy are the idyllic lands of Phaeaeia {Od. vii. 81), 
of the island of Syne, the home of Eumseus {Od. 
xv. 403), and idyllic peoples such as the Abioi 
( II. xiii. 6) and Ethiopians ( H . i. 423). 

This enchanting fancy of an earthly paradise 
became an integral part of Greek thought once it 
had been incorporated in the Homeric poems. The 
common people of Greece were accustomed to the 
idea of * translation ’ in the worships of such heroes 
as Amphiaraos and Trophonios, who had passed, 
while yet alive, to a lire below the earth. The 
‘translation’ of heroes, so rare in Homer, is of 
common occurrence in the post-Homeric Epic. In 
the Cypria, Iphigeneia is rescued by Artemis, 
carried to the land of the Tauri and rendered im- 
mortal (Proclns in Epicorum Graec . Frag., ed. 
Kinkel, p. 19). In the Mthiopis , Memnon is trans- 
lated by his mother Eos to her home in the East 
and made immortal by Zeus at her request ( ib . 
p. 33). In the same poem, Achilles is saved from 
death by Thetis and conveyed to the magic island 
of Leuke {ib. p. 34). In the Telegoneia , the latest 
of such Epics, Telegonus, the son of Odysseus and 
Circe, brings the bodies of Penelope, Odysseus, 
and Telemaehus to his mother, who confers im- 
mortality upon them in her home in Mte a {Ib. 

^ Thus far the idea of an earthly paradise is de- 
veloped at the will of each particular poet. The 
fortunate heroes have no common home, but are 
transferred to magic lands which are alike in no- 
thing else save that they are beyond mortal ken. 
The various strands of fancy are woven together 
into a consistent whole by Hesiod, in whose poems 
we meet with the expression ‘ The Isles of the 
Blest ’ for the first time. In Op. et Di . 170 ff. , afteT 
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the description of the three races of Gold, of Silver, 
and of Bronze, follows a fourth race better than 
the race of Bronze — the heroes or demigods who 
fought at Thebes and at Troy. Of these, some 
died, others were settled by Zeus at the world’s 
end in the Islands of the Blest, ‘ where the earth 
produces sweet fruit for them thrice in the year.’ 
As in Homer, they are completely severed from the 
world of men, and have no influence upon it. In 
Hesiod, further, they are heroes of the past, their 
tale is numbered, and no accessions to their ranks 
can come from the fifth degenerate race that is 
now on earth. 

2. Pindar is far removed from the simple theo- 
logical standpoint of Homer and Hesiod, but he is 
far too great a poet and prophet to reject a beauti- 
ful religious idea. He renders it wider and deeper. 
Whether from personal ^ convictions, which had 
grown upon him during his repeated visits to Sicily 
since 477, or from a desire to satisfy his Sicilian 

E atrons such as Gelo, Hiero, and Theron, who were 
ierophants of chthonic worships, he accepts a 
number of the dogmas of Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism, among which he finds a place for the 
popular belief in the Islands of the Blest. Pindar, 
on the one hand, represents the traditional belief 
that a full immortality can come only from the 
continues union of soul with body, a union to be 
secured only by Divine intervention ( e.g . Ganymede, 
01. i. 44, x. 104; Amphiaraos, 01. vi. 14, Nem. 
ix. 24 ff. ) ; but he has also absorbed the belief that 
the soul is no mere Doppelganger of the body but 
is Divine in origin (frag. 131, ‘the likeness of 
eternity is left : for that alone comes from Heaven ’). 
It is Immortal, but confined in a mortal body, 
owing to the ‘ ancient sin ’ (frag. 133, rraXcubv 
rrivOos). After the death of the body it is judged 
in Hades for its deeds on earth. The wicked are 
condemned to Tartarus ; the good pass to the home 
of the pious (x&pos e-ucrefi&v). Only after three lives 
of purity have been completed on earth (01. ii. 68 ft'.) 
is the ancient sin atoned for. Thereupon, in the 
ninth year after its last arrival in Hades (see 
Rohde, Psyche 2 , ii. 211), the soul ascends to the 
world above for the last time, to become incor- 
porate in kings, heroes, and wise men. Such souls 
are then freed from the trammels of the earth and 
find a home in the Island of the Blest, where 
under the rule of Kronos they live in communion 
with the earlier heroes, such* as Peleus, Cadmus, 
and Achilles (01. ii. 86 ; frag. 133). Here the life 
of bliss is no longer an earthly paradise in the 
earlier sense. The Island is in Ocean, it is true, 
but can be reached only through death and through 
lives of purity lived upon earth. 

3. There are scattered references to the belief in 
its original form found in later writers. Cadmus 
and Harmonia are transferred to the Land of the 
Blest (fjLCLKapojv is aXav), in Eur. Bacch. 1339 ff. ; 
Achilles and Diomedes live in the Island of the 
Blest, according to the scholion on Harmodios 
(Bergk, Garm. pop. fr. 10). According to Plato 
(Symp. 179 E), Achilles is in the Isles of the Blest. 
Others find his home on the Elysian plain (Apoll. 
Rhod. Arg. iv. 811) or in Leuke (see below), where 
he has Medea to wife, according to Ibycus the 
melic poet of the 6th cent, (schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
814), or, according to others, Iphigeneia (Antoninus 
Liberalis, 37) or Helen (Pausanias, iii, 19. 11-13). 
For further references see Rohde, Psyche 2 , ii. 369, 
note 2. 

A naive belief that it was possible to discover 
these fortunate lands long continued. The most 
striking instance is the resolve of Sertorius to sail 
for the Atlantic isles in the search for happiness 
(Plut. Sert. 8. 9 ; Sallust, Hist. i. frag. 102, 
Maurenbrecher). Geographers often placed them 
in the unknown, and therefore mysterious, West, 


where (akin to them in idea) was the garden of the 
Hesperides, with its golden apples of immortality 
(cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakles 1 , ii. 129; 
Eur. Hippol . 732 ff.). They are in West Africa, 
according to Strabo, i. 3, iii. 150, and Plin. HN vi. 
202 ff. Others placed them in the centre of Libya 
(Herod, iii. 26) or in the Antipodes (cf. Serv. Mn. 
vi. 532). The home of Diomedes was found in the 
Tremiti islands in the Adriatic (Strabo, vi. 283, 284). 
Leuke, the isle of Achilles, was placed in the 
Euxine ( Alcseus, Fr. 48 b ; Pind. Nem. iv. 49 ; Eur. 
Andr. 1232 ff., Iph. T. 420), at the mouth of the 
Danube (Paus. iii. 19. 11), and was counted as one 
of the Isles of the Blest (cf. Plin. HN iv. 93, 

£ Insula Achillea, eadem Leuce et Macaron dicta’). 
Similar legendary lands are placed near the Indian 
Ocean (cf. Aristophanes, Av. 144; AEsch. frag. 
192, Nauck). For further attempts see Hesychius 
s.v. ' Lesbos,’ and Suidas s.v. ‘Rhodos.’ A parody 
of the belief will be found in Lucian’s Vera Historia , 
ii. 6 ff. The inscriptions containing references to 
the Elysian plain and the Isles of the Blest may 
be consulted most conveniently in G. Kaibel’s Epi~ 
grammata Graeco , , exlapidibus collecta, Berlin, 1878. 
But here it is no question of earthly bliss. The 
Blessed Isles (Ep. 649. 2), the Elysian plain (Ep. 
414. 8), the %wpos edcrepiwv (Ins. Gr. mar. Mg. i. 
141), are not of this world, but only testify to a life 
beyond the grave to which the righteous can aspire. 
The Epigram on Regilla, the wife of Herodes 
Atticus (1046. 8), fied’ yp&W L viva<rrat iv jicuc&pwv 
ptfcroicnv Xva Kp6vo$ ivpacriXeijei, is merely a literary 
adaptation of the older belief. 

4 . The Romance writers. — The best account of 
these will be found in Rohde’s Griechische Roman 2 , 
pp. 178-260). The political downfall of Greece, 
which began in the 4th cent. B.C., and the wide- 
spread disasters which accompanied it, led men to 
seek relief from the hopelessness of present affairs 
in the freedom of fanciful speculations. Social 
reformers, whether politicians or philosophers, em- 
bodied their ideas in sentimental romances — a 
branch of literature which developed naturally out 
of the old sagas (e.g. the tale of the Argonauts) and 
the stories of fabulous adventure and ethnographical 
curiosities which had long been popular in Greece. 
As early as Solon we find a comic description of a 
land of good things (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici\ frag. 
38). But the first serious philosophical romance 
comes from Plato, who portrays his ideal of earthly 
perfection in the State of ‘Atlantis.’ The ground- 
plan of this is sketched in the Timaeus '( cf. esp. 
20 D-25 E), and was to be completed in the Criiias. 
Theopompus ( c . 333 B.C.) made a similar attempt. 
In the eighth book of his Philippica he introduced 
a description of an ideal country called 4 Meropis ’ 
with its cities Machimos and Eusehes — the first a 
town of warriors, the second the abode of peace 
and justice. A more philosophic work was ‘The 
Hyperboreans’ of Hecatseus of Abdera, a philo- 
sopher at the court of Ptolemy 1., and a pupil of 
the sceptic Pyrrho. Pyrrho’s philosophy was less 
a theory of doubt than a conviction that the whole 
world of things was unworkable, and that a calm 
indifference was the only feasible rule of conduct. 
His pupil’s romance on the Hyperboreans, who live 
in the island of Helixoia, in the Northern Ocean, 
seems to have been prompted by similar views. 
Amometus, a contemporary of the first and second 
Ptolemys, travelled outside the range of native 
mythology, and based his romance of the Attacori 
(Plin. HN vi. 17, § 55) upon the Indian legend of the 
happy land of Uttarakuru, north of the Himalayas 
(cf. Lassen, WZKM ii. 63, 64). Euhemerus of 
Messana, the friend of king Cassander (c. 306 B.C.), 
finds his Utopia in the island of Panchaia in the 
Indian Ocean. Iambulus (of uncertain date, but 
earlier than the age of Augustus) finds an Island 
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of the Blest near the equator. The popularity 
of such romances is sufficiently shown by the 
travesty of them given by Lucian in his Vera 
Historic t. Their influence extended beyond Greece, 
since the description of the Essen es in Josephus 
(BJ II. viii. 11) is held to show traces of Greek 
colour. 

ii. Roman. — The idea of an earthly paradise was 
never native to Roman thought. A belief in 
immortality was always an integral part of the 
Roman religion. With the assurance of an after- 
life in the world of spirits, colourless though it 
might be, the practical Roman had no need of such 
a conception. Such references to the belief as are 
found in Latin literature are importations from the 
Greek: e.g : Plautus, Trin. 549: * Fortunatorum 
memorant insulas, Quo cuncti qui aetatem egerint 
caste suam, Conveniant/ The beautiful description 
in Horace, Epodes , xvi 39 ft, is suggested in all 
probability by the story of Sertorius mentioned 
above. See also State op the Dead (Greek and 
Roman), 

LiTP.RATtiRK.-~E. Rohde, Psyche % 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898, 
and Der Griecfnsche Roman \ Leipzig, 1900 ; L. Preller, Grie- 
chtiche Mythologies ed. 0. Robert, Berlin, 1887-94 ; Dieterich, 
Nekyia, Leipzig, 1898. F. W. HALL. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Hindu).-The 
Hindus believe that there was, and is still, a place of 
bliss on earth, a kind of earthly paradise, inaccess- 
ible to men, and far far away from our part of the 
earth. But the idea, frequent among many savage 
tribes and some civilized peoples, that the brave and 
the virtuous go to such a place on their decease, 
seems not to have been current in ancient India. 
For already in the Rigveda the abode of the dead 
who in life have done pious deeds is said to be in 
heaven above, and, according to the Atharvaveda, 
the wicked receive their punishment in the hell 
below.* And in later Sanskrit literature heavens 
were multiplied to such an extent that the souls 
of the deceased were amply provided for, and 
required no dwelling place on earth such as the 
Islands of the Blessed of the ancients. The Indian 
belief in a place of bliss cannot therefore have de- 
veloped from an earlier one in a heaven on earth ; 
but we shall postpone our inquiry into the probable 
origin of this belief till we have described it in all 
its details. We must, however, define this place 
of bliss more accurately as one believed to be still 
in existence, in order to distinguish it from the 
state of bliss which obtained in the Golden Age, 
when the whole earth, newly come into existence, 
was, as it were, all one abode of the Blessed, t In 
the Sanskrit epics, the Puranas, and the classical 
literature the Uttarakurus are regarded as the 
Blessed, and their land as an earthly paradise 
which is localized in the far North. 

z* Site of Uttar akuru. — It will be convenient 
first to set forth the Pauranic opinion on the site 
of Uttarakuru, since it is the most explicit one. 
According to the Pur&nas, the earth, of which 
India forms part, is a circular island, or rather 
insular continent, of enormous dimensions, called 
Jambudvipa. There are six more soch islands, 
Sakadvipa etc., which, however, are not con- 
nected with our present subject. In the centre 
of Jambudvipa rises Mount M era, 84,000 yojanas 
above the surface of the earth. The whole con- 
tinent is divided by six parallel mountain ranges, 
running due east and west, three south of Meru 
and three north of it. The southernmost range is 
the Himalaya, and the segment of the disc of the 
earth lying to the south of it is Bharatavarsa, or 
India, and some countries known to the Indians. 

* A. Macdonell, * Vedic Mythology* (in Grundrm der Indo- 
artichen PhUot tmd Altertumskunde), Strassburg, 1897, p. 
187 fL 

t See art Acass or the Wohm> (Indian) in voL i. p. 200 ff. 


The counterpart of Bharatavarsa, i.e. the segment 
to the north of the northernmost range, Srngin is 
Uttarakuru. It may be mentioned that the other 
var§as, or strips of land between the several moun- 
tain ranges, are also inhabited by fabulous people • 
the model of them all seems to have been the 
Uttarakurus. From the position of the country 
of the latter it is clear that they were regarded as 
the antipodes of men, if it be allowed to apply this 
term to an earth figured as a disc. 

In the j Bhisma Parvan, adhy. v. and vi. } in a part 
of the Mahtibharata of a decidedly Pauranic char- 
acter, we meet with a somewhat different’ descrip- 
tion of the earth, called here Sudarsana instead of 
J ambudvipa. The number, arrangement, and 
names of the mountain ranges is the same as in 
the Puranas, hut the names of some of the var§as 
are different, and those of the two most northern 
ones are omitted. In viii. 10, however, the most 
northern segment is called Airavata, not Uttara- 
kuru, which, by the way, is also the case with the 
Jains; yet the excellence of the country and the 
happiness of the inhabitants of Airavata are exactly 
like those of the Uttarakurus as described in a pre- 
ceding chapter. In this account (vi. 13) the land of 
the Uttarakurus is stated to lie at the northern 
side of Meru, or near the centre of the disc of the 
earth. Round Meru, we are told, are grouped 
four dmpas , lit. * islands, 1 but, according to the 
commentary, countries surrounded by a broad 
river; these islands are Uttarakuru N., Bhad- 
raiva E., Jambfidvipa S., Ketumala W. Here 
we must distinguish, it seems, two accounts : the 
Pauranic account, which is made the basis of the 
description of the earth ; and, combined with it, 
an older one, which places Meru in the ocean, and 
the four insular continents round it.* Here, too, 
Jambfidvlpa is the abode of men, and Uttarakuru 
that of the Siddhas. 

What the present writer considers the earlier of 
these two accounts is actually the idea underlying 
the Buddhist system of geography. There Meru 
rises from the ocean, round it are seven concentric 
circular mountain ranges separated from each other 
by ring-shaped seas, and beyond them, in the vast 
ocean known to men, are four insular continents— 
Jambudvipa S., Pfirvavideha E., Uttarakuru N., 
and Aparagodana W. Jambudvipa, the abode of 
men, is of a triangular shape, and Uttarakuru, the 
abode of the Blessed, who live 1000 years, forms a 
square, f 

The Jains, whose geography has been developed 
on the same lines as that of the Puranas, X also place 
the Uttarakurus near the centre of the Jambil- 
dvipa, between Gandkamadana and Malyavat, two 
spurs of Mount Meru running N.W. and N.E.^ 

In such parts of the epics as do not yet exhibit 
the fully established system of Pauranic geography, 
the Uttarakurus are placed in the extreme North, 
in the borderland of the inhabited or known earth. 
In the Digvijayaparvan of the Sabh&parvan of the 
Mahabharata (ii. 28), Arj una’s conquest of the 
northern countries is related. After having 
passed the Himalaya and the fabulous mountains 
Ni$ku£a and Svetaparvata, and having vanquished 
many mythical people, Arjuna reaches the north 
of the country Harivar§a. There he is warned 
not to proceed further, because the region beyond 

* The Puranas also mention those four countries, substituting, 
however, Bharata for Jambudvipa, and likening them to the 
-etals of a lotus whose pericarp is Mount Mem. Sometimes 
-bey seem to be regarded as countries in Il&vfta or the naidcue 
var$ a, sometimes as islands lying off the coast of Jambudvipa m 
the great ocean. The efforts of the Purayas to explain result 
in worse confusion. _ .. — , 

f O. F. Koppen, Die Religion dee Buddha und xhre Ern- 
st thung, Berlin, 1857, vol. l. p. 232 f. ... . . 

t Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, by Umasv&ti, ch. hi., tr. m 

8 Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra , ed. Bibliotheca Indiea , Calcutta, 
1908, Appendix, p. 28 f. 
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ig that of the Uttarakurus : * he that entereth it, 
if human, is sure to perish.’ In the Ramay ana 
(iy. 43) we meet with a description of the North 
where the monkeys are despatched in search of 
Slta. There many fabulous mountains and places, 
which do not form part of the Pauranic system of 
geography, are mentioned. In the North sun and 
moon cease to shed light, and even farther north 
live the Uttarakurus.* Their country is bounded 
by the Northern Ocean, in which rises Mount 
Somagiri, scarcely accessible even to gods. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence ^ of Pauranic 
geography during the classical period and some 
centuries before it, some faint knowledge of an 
actual tribe of Uttarakurus, somewhere on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, seems to have continued 
even then. Lassen f has drawn attention to some 
notices in the Epics and classical writers where 
the Uttarakurus are not regarded as a fabulous 
people. Important in this regard seems to be a 
passage in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata , 
Si. 145, where the Uttarakurus are placed south of 
Kail&sa. Mr. Pargiter, commenting on a passage 
in the Markandeya PurdnaX where the (Uttara) 
Kurus are mentioned among the people * who rest 
against the Mountains/ has the following note 
which sums up the whole question under dis- 
cussion : 

‘They seem to have been the stock from which the Kurus of 
MadhyadeSa separated off, for the period when Dhjrtar&stra and 
Paijcju were born is described as a Golden Age, in which both 
branches of the Kurus engaged in happy rivalry (Adi-P. cix. 
4337-46) ; but the wistful recollections of their ancient home 
idealized it afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope (Kam&y., Kisk. xliv. 82-115). They seem 
to have occupied the uppermost valley of the Indus near its 
sources, with Kail&sa lying beyond (Vana-P. cxlv. 71025-35) ; and 
fervid imagination also placed them close to Mount Meru on its 
north side (Bhisma-P. vi. 207-8, and vii. 254), or in the region 
Harivar$a, and declared men could not enter their sacred land 
(Sabha-P. xxyii. 1054-8). They are described as living in primi- 
tive happiness, and women had the utmost freedom there (722, 
4719-23 ; and Ramay. loc. cit.).’ 

The first mention or the Uttarakurus is con- 
tained in the Aitareya Brahmana. In viii. 14 we 
read : ‘ hence all people living in northern countries, 
such as the Uttarakurus, Uttaramadras, are in- 
augurated for living without a king ( vairajyam ), 
and called Yir&j, i.e. “ without king.” ’ § Here the 
Uttarakurus seem to he a real people, i.e. one with 
which the Indians, at the time of the Aitareya 
Brahmana , were actually acquainted, or, at least, 
of which they had some kind of positive know- 
ledge ; for the very name Northern Kurus , and 
the fact that they are mentioned jointly with the 
Northern Madras, proves that these peoples of the 
North were regarded as related by kinship to the 
well-known Indian tribes of the Kurus and Madras. 
But the Uttarakurus were already looked upon 
as superior beings, for in the same Brahmana 
(viii. 23) it is declared that Uttarakuru ‘is the 
land of the gods, no mortal can conquer it/ If 

It must he added that Ptolemy (vi. 16) mentions 
a mountain, people, and town of the name of 
Ottorokorra , which obviously stands for Uttara- 
nira ; but he places Ottorokorra in Serica or China. 
'Whatever may have been his reason for doing so, 
he apparently regarded them as a real, not a 
mythical people. And so did Pliny (vi. 20), who 
mentions them under the name of Attacori, and 
places them near the Phruri and Tochari. On the 
other hand, many fables seem to have been told of 
them. For Pliny says : ‘ de iis privatim condidit 

* Even In later Pauranic myths we meet with the belief that 
the sun does not shine in the land of the Uttarakurus ; e.g. 
S&fijM, the wife of the Sun, escaped in the shape of a mare in 
order that her husband might not discover her ( EarivarhSa , 
661 ff. ; Mforkanyfaya Parana, ch. 77). 

t Zeitschr.fur die Eunde des Morgenlandes , vol. ii. p. 65 ff. 

t See his translation of that Pura^ia in the Bibliotheca Indica » 
Calcutta, 1904, p. 345. 

$ M. Haug, The Aitareya Brahmana, Bombay, 1868, vol. ii. 
©. 618. 

0 Jb. p. 627. 


volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus de Hyper- 
boreis/ Megasthenes seems to intend the Uttara- 
kurus by his Hyperborei * who live 1000 years, for 
this is the length of life of the Uttarakurus ac- 
cording to the Buddhists. 

2. Description of Uttarakuru.— The classical 
passages about the land and the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are Ramay ana iv. 43 and Mahd- 
hhdrata vi. 7, df which we subjoin a translation : 

In Rdmaya^a 43 it is said that in the farthest North sun 
and moon at last cease to shine ; and if you still proceed you 
come to the river Sailoda, whose water, according to the Bengal 
redaction of the text, turns into stone the man who touches it. 

* On either bank of that river grow reeds, called fdchaka, which 
carry the Blessed ( Siddhas ) to the opposite bank and back. 
There is Uttarakuru, the abode of the pious, watered by lakes 
with golden lotuses. There are rivers by thousands, full of 
leaves of the colour of sapphire and lapis lazuli, and the lakes, 
resplendent like the morning sun, are adorned by golden beds 
of red lotus. The country all round is covered with costly 
jewels and precious stones, with gay beds of blue lotuses of 
golden petals. Instead of sand, round pearls, costly jewels, 
and gold form the banks of the rivers, which are covered with 
trees of precious stones, trees of gold shining like fire. The 
trees always bear flowers and fruits, they swarm with birds, 
they are of a heavenly smell and touch, and yield all desires ; 
other trees bring forth clothes of various shapes. [Here w® 
omit four verses pronounced spurious by the Commentator.] 
All the inhabitants do pious deeds, all are given to love, all, 
dwelling together with their wives, have their desires fulfilled. 
There one always hears the sound of song and music mixed 
with gay laughter, pleasant to all creatures. There is none who 
does not rejoice, none whose desires are not fulfilled ; and every 
day those pleasant qualities grow brighter.’ The text of the 
Bengal redaction is much more detailed, and contains some 
additions which are out of place there, but on the whole it ifl 
in the same strain. Besides the items given above, there art 
mentioned rivers flowing with milk which form a deposit of 
boiled rice, and trees on which grow beautiful maidens hanging 
down from their branches. 

The description of Uttarakuru in Mahdbh&rata vi 7 runs 
thus in Protap Ohandra Roy’s translation: *On the south of 
the Nfla mountain and the northern side of Meru are the sacred 
Northern Kurus, which are the residence of the Siddhas. The 
trees there bear sweet fruits, and are always covered with 
fruits and flowers. All the flowers (there) are fragrant, and the 
fruits of excellent taste. Some of the trees, again, yield fruits 
according to the will (of the plucker). There are, again, some 
other trees that are called milk-yielding. These always yield 
milk and six different kinds of food of the taste of Amj-ta itself. 
Those trees also yield clothes, and in their fruits are ornaments 
(for the use of man). The entire land abounds with fine golden 
sands. A portion of the region there, extremely delightful, is 
seen to be possessed of the radiance of the ruby, or of the lapis 
lazuli, or other jewels and gems. All the seasons there are agree- 
able, and nowhere does the land become miry. The tanks are 
charming, delicious, and full of crystal water. The men bom 
there are dropped from the world of the celestials. All are of 
pure birth, and all are handsome in appearance. There twins 
(of opposite sexes) are born, and the women resemble Apsaras 
in beauty. They drink the milk, sweet as arrufta, of those milk- 
yielding trees (already mentioned). And the twins born there 
(of opposite sexes') grow up equally. Both possessed of equal 
beauty, both endued with similar virtues, and both equally 
dressed, both grow up in love like a couple of chakravdkas. 
The people of that country are free from illness, and are always 
cheerful. Ten thousand and ten hundred years thev live, and 
never abandon one another. A class of birds called oharuxf4a, 
furnished with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, 
take them up when dead and throw them into mountain caves. 
One more item must be added. In the following chapter it is 
narrated that on the south of Mount Meru there grows the 
gigantic Jambfi tree Sudar&ana, from which the name of 
Jambudvipa is derived. It touches the very skies, and bears 
fruits of 1115 cubits circumference. * In falling upon the earth 
these fruits make a loud noise, and then pour out a silvery juice 
on the ground. That juice of the Jambu, becoming a river, 
and passing circuitously round Mount Mem, cometh to (the 
region of) the Northern Kurus. If the juice of that fruit is 
quaffed, it conduces to peace of mind. No thirst is felt ever 
after ; decrepitude never weakens them.’ 

Most Puranas give no detailed descriptions of 
the Uttarakurus, for the number of fabulous 
peoples inhabiting the other varsas beyond the 
Himalaya is very great in the Puranas, and all 
these peoples live in a state of happiness denied to 
the human race.f They were in some degree the 
equals of the Uttarakurus who, though still re- 
garded as the blessed race, lost something of the 
interest originally attached to them. There is, 
however, a description of Uttarakuru in the 
Markandeya Purana X which is apparently based 

* Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica t Bonn, 1846, p. 117. 

t See Markax&eya Purd^a, tr. p. 282. t Tr. p. 889. 
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on that contained in the passage of the Mafia- 
hharata given above ; some details added to it are 
of no importance. 

The principal points in the above accounts of the 
Uttarakurus seem to be the following. They are a 
race of superior beings, called Siddhas , neither 
gods nor men. Exempt from suffering, caused 
by illness or old age, through the juice of the 
miraculous Jambu tree, they lead a long life of 
happiness and sensual pleasures, and after death 
their corpses are removed by miraculous birds to 
mountain caves. Their country is situated far 
north, at the border of the known world, and it is 
made inaccessible to man either by its own virtues 
or by the petrifying river Sailoda which encircles 
it. To this picture the Mahabharata adds some 
traits borrowed from the description of the Golden 
Age given in the Puranas.* For the Uttarakurus 
are said to feed on the juice of milk-yielding trees, 
and to be born as twins, of opposite sexes, who 
form a couple, just as was the case with primitive 
men in the first krtayuga. A similar tendency to 
ascribe to the Uttarakurus the condition of primi- 
tive mankind may be discovered in another passage 
of the Mafidbhdrata, f where it is stated that 
originally all women had sexual intercourse with 
whomsoever they pleased, and that this state of 
things still prevails in Uttarakuru. 

Now assuming, as we are entitled to do, that 
there was in early times a race of Kurus, related 
to their famous namesakes in Madhyadesa, but 
living outside the limits of India proper, it is easy 
to imagine how they came to be regarded as the 
Blessed and their country as a place of bliss. For 
people look with a kind of awe on neighbouring 
tribes of whom they have but slight knowledge, 
and they are wont to ascribe to them superior 
magical powers, as the Finns do to the Lapps; 
hence the Uttarakurus, probably, have come to he 
regarded as Siddhas , which term originally denotes 
one who has acquired siddhi, Le. perfection or 
magical power, by means of yoga. But there was 
also another factor at work; almost everything 
connected with the Himalaya seems to partake, in 
some degree, of the sanctity and even divine char- 
acter which the Hindus attribute to that gigantic 
mountain range. When, therefore, the Uttara- 
kurus, whose memory was kept alive and height- 
ened by the fame of their powerful relations, the 
Kurus of Madhyadesa, came to he looked upon as 
superior to common men, their country, situated 
in the sacred Himalaya and hallowed by it, natur- 
ally was imagined as a kind of earthly paradise, 
full of wonders and free from ills, where the 
happiness of primitive mankind lingered on to the 
present day. 

This theory of the origin of the belief discussed 
in this article appears to the present writer prefer- 
able to the older opinion, viz. that Uttarakuru was 
the original home of the Kurus of Madhyadesa, 
and that ‘ the wistful recollections of it idealized it 
afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope.’ For the belief in question was 
not restricted to the Kurus, but was common to 
all Indians ; and, besides, such recollections of 
their ancient home presuppose an intense love of 
their country, which seems inconsistent with the 
nature of half-nomadic tribes. At least no such 
recollections can be instanced from any other of 
the numerous Indian tribes who all, in some 
remote past, migrated to India from beyond its 
borders. See also State op the Bead (Hindu). 

LiTERATintB. — Besides the works quoted in the notes, see 
Lassen, Indische AUertumskunde , vol. i. p. 616 ff. (2nd ed. 
p. 612 ff.), 1847-61, and Zeitschrift Jiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, ii. 69 ff. ; Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der ind, 
Visionslitteratur, 1893. H. JACOBI. 

* See art. Ages of the World (Indian) in vol. i. p. 200 ff. 

t Idiparvan, cxxii. 
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The ancient native religion of Japan, Shinto, had 
little to say regarding a future life, and the old 
records or sacred books are practically silent on 
the subject. The clearest reference to the state 
of the dead occurs in the Nihongi (Trans, Jap. 
Soc. Supp. I. i. 296, London, 1896), where the 
dead Tamiehi appears from his tomb as a serpent 
and kills his enemies. * Therefore the men of that 
time said, “Although dead, Tamiehi at last had 
his revenge. How can it be said that the dead 
have no Tmowledge ? ” * Shinto, in its later de- 
velopments, has been influenced by Buddhism 
regarding the future state of the dead. The earlier 
texts frequently refer to an under world called 
Yomi (‘darkness’), the Boot-country (iVe no kuni ), 
or Bottom-land (Soho no kuni). This neutral- 
tinted Hades is called ‘a hideous and polluted 
land 5 (Nihongi, i. 24), and one prayer invokes pro- 
tection against ‘ the unfriendly and savage beings 
of the Boot-country ’ (Aston, Shinto , London, 
1905, p. 187). But, though it is not stated to be 
the region of the dead, the word yomi appears 
to have been used metaphorically for the grave 
or the state of the dead. There are gods in Yomi, 
and some of them descended there after death, 
like Izanami, whom her husband, Izanagi, tried 
to rescue, according to a myth resembling that 
of Orpheus and Eurydice (Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki , 
Yokohama, 1883, p. 36 ; Nihongi , i. 24; for other 
tales of descents to Yomi, see Aston, 106, 181 ; 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 
11). This myth may simply be a reflexion of the 
belief that mortals, when they died, went to Yomi. 
Native writers on Shinto have identified Yomi 
with the state or place of the dead (Dazai Jun 
[1680-1747], Tram . Third Inter. Cong . Hist. Bel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 163 ; Motoori [1730-1801] ; Aston, 
55), but the question is obscure. Generally the 
gods of Yomi are divinities of death, disease, 
pestilence, and poverty, and in a Norito , or Kitual, 
offences are described as sent to Yomi by the god 
Ibuki-do nushi (Aston, 302). In later times, Yomi 
is regarded as a place of punishment, and is 
identified with the Buddhist Jigoku, or hell (Joly, 
117 ; Aston, 54, 367). 

2. Heaven.— As in most primitive forms of 
eschatology a difference is made between the 
future state of men of rank, power, and wealth, 
and that of the masses of the people, so it was 
probably in Japan. Izanagi, who was not im- 
mortal, after his futile attempt to regain Izanami, 
died, and went, according to one account, to an 
island ; but, according to another, to heaven, a and 
dwelt in the palace of the Sun. The ‘plain of 
high heaven’ is also the place where great men, 
heroes, mikados, and the like are said to go, there 
to dwell with the gods. This is in accordance 
with the later deification of men, whether living 
or dead (mikados, wise, virtuous, and heroic men), 
who would then be associated with the heavenly 
deities, as a class of lesser gods. Later Shintoism, 
adopting Chinese views of the soul, maintains that, 
at death, the kon , the positive spirit or yang , goes 
to heaven (Aston, 52), A me, or Leaven, where the 
gods dwell, is minutely described in the early 
records. It lay just over the earth, and was con- 
nected with it by the ‘ floating bridge of heaven 
(perhaps the rainbow), and supported by a pillar, 
though the wind-gods are also described as the 
pillars of heaven. The tranquil river of heaven is 
the milky way, where the gods assemble. It has 
mountains, caves, valleys, streams, groves, fields, 
trees, and flowers, and all kinds of grain. The 
rock-cave of heaven, whither^ the sun-goddess on 
one occasion retired, is particularly referral to, 
as well as the rare jewels, the marvellous mirror, 
and the splendid robes hung on the sacred sakakt 
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tree to tempt her forth. The scenery of the 
‘ plain of high heaven 5 is that of earth on a more 
beautiful and extensive scale. (For these details, 
see Ko-ji-ki and Nihongi.) Tales of mortals 
ascending to the sky and remaining there, either 
through magical powers or by divine favour, are 
common (Joly, 163, 295). 

3. The Eternal Land. — Toko-yo no kuni, the 
Eternal Land, is sometimes spoken of as the place 
whither certain persons go after death, e.g. the god 
Sukunabikona and a brother of Jimmu, the first 
Mikado (Aston, 54, 117). This Eternal Land is 
sometimes identified with Korea or China. From 
it Tajima Mori brought a fragrant fruit, the 
orange. The land lay across the sea and took ten 
years to reach, and on his return he said, 4 This 
Eternal Land is no other than the mysterious 
realm of gods and genii, to which mortals cannot 
attain* {Nihongi, 1. 186-7). In a well-known 
popular tale the Eternal Land is identified with 
the palace beneath the waves of the Dragon King 
of the Sea. 

Urashima, having rescued the king’s daughter, went thither 
with her and remained for three years. At the end of that 
time he left, promising to return, and was given a box which 
his wife forbade him to open. Having reached his home, he 
found that over 300 years had elapsed and he was thought to be 
dead. Forgetting the injunction he opened the box, when a 
light puff of smoke came from it. This was his soul, and he 
fell dead (Joly, 382 ; Aston, 52). 

The Eternal Land is also identified with Hor- 
aisan, an island paradise of which J apanese legend 
and art have much to tell. Horaisan is the land 
of everlasting life, where stands Fusan, the moun- 
tain of immortality. On it grows a wonderful 
tree with roots of silver, a trunk of gold, and 
fruits of rare jewels. The finest flowers and 
fruits, all unfading, grow there; eternal spring 
reigns ; the air is always sweet, the sky always 
blue. The place is rarely found by mortals, 
though many have sought it, for it is visible only 
for a moment afar off. 

One favourite story tells how Wasobiowe reached it after 
long voyaging and was met there by Jofuku, another mortal 
visitor, who had fled from a tyrannical emperor under pretence 
of seeking the herb of immortality, and had found life so 
pleasant in Horaisan that he had no wish to return. Waso- 
biowe also remained there for two hundred years, which lapsed 
away as in a dream. All things remained as in a perpetual 
present ; there was neither birth, sickness, decay, nor death. 
The island was peopled by wise men and beautiful women, 
the elect of the gods, and with them he passed the years with 
laughter, music, and song. But he tired of this unvarying 
sweetness and calm, and longed for death or escape. Finding 
no means of dying, for death was impossible there, he trained a 
giant stork to carry him, and at last fled away on its back. 
After many other wanderings he returned to Japan to tell 
of the wonders of Horaisan (Brauns, Jap. Marchen , Leipzig, 
1885, 146 ; Rinder, Old-World Japan , London, 1895, 79 ; Joly, 
126, 239, 386). 

4. Western Paradise of Japanese Buddhists.— 
Several influential sects of Buddhism in Japan, 
though their teaching is rejected hv many other 
Japanese Buddhists, owe their popularity to their 
doctrine of the Western Paradise of Amida. This 
doctrine of Northern Buddhism was first introduced 
into Japan in definite form by the Jo-do Shu, 
or 4 Sect of the Pure Land/ ana it is plainly ex- 
pressed in one of the books of the Northern 
Buddhist canon, honoured and widely read by 
these sects, the Eok-M-ldo, the Japanese name 
for the Saddharma Pundarika, an extremely 
rhetorical and imaginative work. The founder of 
the Jo-do sect in Japan was the Buddhist saint, 
HOnen (1133-1211), the fundamental tenet of his 
teaching being belief in the power of the saviour 
Amida, Lord of Sukhavati, the land of purity and 
bliss in the West. This teaching was based on 
that of the Chinese founder of the sect, Zendo. 
Entrance to the pure land of Amida after death 
was made to depend upon belief in, and repeti- 
tion of, prayer to Amida ; and this simple doctrine, 
easily understood, at once became popular. Ac- 
cording to Honen, 


* Perfect bliss Amita would not have till he knew that all 
who would invoke him might be saved. This is his primal vow. 
Every sentient being has the chance of being saved, since he is 
living in enlightenment. Whoever calls earnestly upon his 
name, will enter that realm of purity. Amita Buddha, as in 
a vision, he shall see coming to him, and at death he shall 
welcome him with all his saints ; nor shall obstacles nor demons 
keep him back ’ (Anesaki, ‘ Honen, the Pietist Saint/ Trans. 
Third Inter. Cong. Mist, of Mel., Oxford, 1908, i. 124 f.). 

Even more emphatically is faith in Amida alone 
taught by the Shin-shiu, or ‘True Sect/ which 
also holds out the reward of the Western Paradise, 
painting its delights in more attractive colours, 
while it teaches that not merely at death does 
Amida take the believer under his protection to con- 
duct him to paradise, but even now, immediately 
upon his profession of belief. The Nichiren Sect, 
on the other hand, teaches that a man must work 
out his own salvation. Amida dwells in this blissful 
Western Paradise or Pure Land, called Sukhavati, 
as ruler of the blessed dead. In it, said Honen, 

4 There shall be no distinction, no regard to male or female, 
good or bad, exalted or lowly ; none shall fail to have Pure 
Life, after having called, with complete desire, on Amita, 
Just as a great stone, if on a ship, may complete a voyage 
of myriads of miles over the great waters, and yet not sink ; so 
we, though our sins are heavy as giant boulders, are borne 
to the other shore by Amita’s primal vows, not sinking in 
the sea of birth and death’ (Anesaki, i. 125). 

The Pure Land is open to all who wish to be 
re-born there, and this blissful existence is thus 
made easy for all to whom the necessary discipline 
for the final attainment of Nirvana presents endless 
difficulties, while it has taken the place of Nirvana 
in practical thought. The Pure Land is thus 
described in the Saddharma Pundarika : 

‘ There no women are to be found ; there sexual intercourse 
is absolutely unknown ; there the sons of Gina, on springing 
into existence by apparitional birth, are sitting in the undefiled 
cups of lotuses. And the Chief Amitabha himself is seated 
on a throne in the pure and nice cup of a lotus, and shines 
as the S&la-king ’ (Kern, SEE xxi. 417). 

The same work also states that any female, 
after reading and learning its twenty-second chapter 
( 4 Ancient Devotion 5 ) 

* will, after disappearing from earth, be re-born in the world 
Sukhavati, where the Lord Amitayas, the Tathagata dwells, 
exists, lives, surrounded by a host of Bodhisattvas. There will 
he (who formerly was a female) appear seated on a throne 
consisting of the interior of a lotus ; no affection, no hatred, 
no infatuation, no pride, no envy, no wrath, no malignity will 
vex him.’ He becomes a Bodhisattva, his equal is not to be 
found in the world, including the gods, with the only exception 
of the Tathagata (ib. 389 ff. ; cf. 251-254). 

Again, those who write and keep this Sutra 
‘shall, when they disappear from this world, be re-born in 
the company of the gods of paradise, and at that birth shall 
eighty-four thousand heavenly nymphs immediately come 
near them. Adorned with a high crown, they shall as angels 
dwell amongst those nymphs ’ (ib. 435). 

Vivid descriptions of the Western Paradise 
abound in the larger and smaller Sukhdvatwyuha , 
works which are of authority to the Pure Land 
and Shin-shiu sects {SBE xlix. pt. ii,, Oxford, 
1894). In the smaller work, birth in the Land of 
Bliss occurs if the name of Buddha Amitabha is 
merely repeated for a few nights before death ; and 
it asserts that birth there is not a reward and re- 
sult of good works in earthly life {op. cit. 98 f.). 
But in the larger work the doctrine of merit is 
not thus neglected. According to both works, the 
Happy or Blissful Land is a state where there is 
neither mental nor bodily pain, for pleasure is 
universal ; the name of hell is unknown, and the 
length of life there is Immeasurable. It is adorned 
with terraces, and enclosed on every side with the 
four gems, gold, silver, beryl, and crystal. It con- 
tains lotus lakes adorned with gems, on their banks 

g row trees of gems, in their waters float lotus 
owers of various colours. There are great rivers 
of different kinds, with waters of different sweet 
odours, bearing up flowers of different perfumes 
and adorned with different gems. The dwellers 
there bathe in the waters, which rise exactly to 
the height they desire, and are exactly of the 
temperature they prefer. Exquisite music is 
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caused by the flowing of the rivers, by the trees 
and bells, by innumerable birds singing in concert. 
Every one born in that land is endowed with 
strength, dominion, and accumulation of virtue, 
and obtains dress, ornaments, gardens, palaces, 
and every enjoyment of touch, taste, smell, and 
sound. Whatever food they desire they enjoy 
without even tasting it. Or if they desire musical 
instruments, or ornaments, or a palace, these 
appear before them ; and in such palaces they 
dwell and enjoy themselves, surrounded by myriads 
of Apsarases. Language and metaphor are ex- 
hausted in these two works to set forth the bliss 
of this glorious, fertile, and beautiful Paradise. 
Probably the original source of the conception of 
the Land of Bliss was the Br&hmanic teaching 
regarding the city of Varuna in the west, some- 
times called Sukhd, or 4 the Happy* (Max Muller, 
introd. SBE xlix. pt. ii. p. xxii). Many Japanese 
works have been composed on the Western Para- 
dise of Am it abba. 

See, further, Buddhist section of this article, 
p. 687*. 
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J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Persian). -The 
Persian tradition concerning an abode of the blest 
on earth has given rise to much confusion through 
its wide-spread interpretation as a Flood legend, 
an additional element of complication being the 
divergent theories regarding the original character 
of its hero, the Indo-Iranian Yama-Yima. In 
view of this confusion it seems best to give 
first, without comment, the data of the Avesta 
and Pahlavi literatures, then the spread of the 
belief to other religious systems ana its possible 
parallel in Norse mythology, and finally to discuss 
the meaning of the legend. 

I, Data of the Avesta, etc,— The earliest source 
for the Iranian legend of the abode of the blest 
on earth is the second part of Vendidad ii., which 
falls into two parts, 1-20 treating of Yima and 
his Golden Age, and 21-43 devoted to Yima’s 
vara, or enclosure, which will here be considered 
as constituting the abode of the blest. 

This chapter may be summarized as follows (of. also the 
analysis on the basis of textual criticism and the tr. by Geldner 
in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxv. 179-192). Yima was the first of 
mortals, excepting Zoroaster, to whom Ahura Mazda taught 
his religion (1-2) ; but on his confession that he was ‘ neither 
formed nor learned to remember and to sustain the faith/ 
Ahura Mazda urged him ‘to further creatures, to increase 
creatures, and be the protector, guardian, and overseer of 
creatures/ to all of which Yima agreed, declaring’ that * in my 
kingdom there shall be neither cold wind nor hot, neither 
disease nor death ‘ (8-6). In the first 300 years of Yima's reign 

* the earth was full of cattle small and great, of men, and dogs, 
and birds, and fires red and blazing/ so that he was compelled 
to go further south and enlarge the earth by a third (8-11). 
In 600 years he was forced to enlarge the earth by two-thirds, 
and in 900 years by three-thirds, still proceeding southward 
(12-20). Here ends the first section of the chapter. In the 
second part, which here concerns us more immediately, Ahura 
Mazda and the * spiritual angels 1 meet Yima and the ‘ best 
men' in the holy region of Airyanam Va€j6, which may perhaps 
he identified with Azerbaijan (Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 198-197), * and here the Deity warns Yima (21-24) 
of the coming of terrible winters (on the translation of this 
difficult passage see Barthotomae, Zum altiran. Worterb 
Sfcrassburg, 1906, p. 98 f.). Yima is accordingly commanded to 

* Airyanam Va§j5 is also identified by Darmesteter (Le Zend- 
Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii 5-6) with Arran, the modern Karabagh 
in Trans-Caucasia, and by Marqu&rt (Eran&ahr, Berlin, 1901, 
p. 155) with Ghorasmia ; but, as Bartholomae very pertinently 
remarks (Altiran. WSrterb., Strassburg, 1904, col 1314), * es ist 
nicht zu bestimmen, wohin man es verlegt hat. * I 


make a vara a baretu (according to the tradition, 2 miles) 
square, which should serve as an abode for men and cattle and 
in which should be running water in a course a haQra (according 
to the tradition, 1 mile) long, with birds along its banks. To 
this vara, moreover, should be taken the germs of cattle 
human beings, dogs, birds, fires, all animals, all plants, and all 
foods, and these germs should be in pairs ( miBwalre ) and 
undecaying ‘all the time that these men shall be in the varas ’ 
(vare/Sva, possibly, however, only a plurals majestatis ); while 
no sort of deformity, disease, or iniquity should here be found 
(25-29). In the upper part of the vara were to be nine streets 
(pere&wo), in the middle six, and in the lower three, the first 
containing 1000 germs of human beings, the second 600, and the 
lower 300 ; and the vara was also to have * a shining door 
having its own light on the inner side * (30) as well as ‘houses* 
and a cellar, and a forecourt, and a bastian, and a circumvalla^ 
tion ’ (26). This vara , which was to be constructed by being 

* stamped apart with the heels and dug asunder with the hands 
(31), was accordingly made by Yima (32-38). The illumination of 
the vara was from * lights self-determined and world-determined 
(i.e. eternal and transitory). Only once (each year) does one 
behold the setting and the rising stars, and moon, and sun ; and 
they think that what is a year is (but) a day. When 40 years 
have elapsed, from two human beings are born two human 
beings, twins, both male and female ; so (also) of them that 
are of animal kind. And these human beings, who are in the 
vara that Yima made, live with most happy life ’ (40-41). The 
religion of Ahura Mazda was brought to the vara by the bird 
Karshipfcar (the spiritual lord of all birds and acquainted with 
speech ; cf. RundahiZn xix. 16, xxiv. 11), and the temporal and 
spiritual lords are Urvatat-nara (one of the three earthly sons of 
Zoroaster and the head of the agricultural class ; cf. BundahiSn 
xxix. 5, xxxii. 5) and Zoroaster himself (42-43). 

The remaining Avesta material of relevance in 
the present connexion adds little to the main 
source just summarized. Airyanam Vagjo is de- 
scribed as the first country created by Ahura 
Mazda ( Vendidad i. 2), and m it, as a region pre- 
eminently holy, sacrifice was offered by Zoroaster 
(YaSt v. 104-106, ix. 25-27, xvii. 45-47; see also 
Jackson, loc. cit.), and even by Ahura Mazda 
(YaU v. 17-19, xv. 2-4); and there are a number 
of allusions to the Golden Age of Yima’s reign, 
though the first section of Vendidad ii. shows 
that this Golden Age is a tradition separate 
originally from that of the vara, to which it 
forms a giwm-prelude (see Yasna ix. 4-5 ; YaU 
ix. 8-11, xv. 15-16, xvii. 28-31, xix. 32-33 ; 
Aogemadaedd , 94-95; cf. also the Pahlavi Jamaspji- 
Najnak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 1903, p. 113 r.)„ 

The Pahlavi literature adds considerable in- 
formation to our knowledge of the Persian abode 
of the blest on earth. The account given in 
Vendidad ii. is summed up briefly in DinJcarf 
VII. i. 20-24. BundahUn xxix. 14, states that 

* [the enclosure] formed bv Yim is in the middle 
of Pars, in Sruva ; thus, they say that what Yim 
formed is below Mount Yimak&n * (see West, SBE 
v. 120, note 5, and Justi, Bundehesh, Leipzig, 
1868, p. 143) ; hut IHnd-l Mdinog-i Khrat lxyi. 
15-19, says that * the enclosure formed by Yim 
is constructed in Airfin-vSj5, below the earth’ * 
(so also BundahUn xxxii* 5, and the Persian 
JRivdyat , ed. and tr. Saehau, JBAS, 1868, p. 229 ff., 
esp. p. 253), adding that there men lived 300 
years. The same treatise describes the blessedness 
of Airyanam YaejO (xxiv. 17-35), where, despite 
the evils of many serpents and ten months of 
winter, men live 300 years, with one child every 
40 years, keeping the primitive faith, and virtuous. 

The real crux in the interpretation of the vara 
is constituted by the passages DatiUan-i Demk 
xxxvii. 94-95 ; Dind-i Mdinog-i Khrat xxxvii. 
27-31; Bahman YaU iff. 55 (and its Persian 
paraphrase ; cf. West, SBE v. p. lix) ; Dinkart 
vii. ix. 1 — 4, and Jdm&spji-Ndmak, tr. Modi, p. 118. 

The most complete of these passages, with which all the rest 
agree, is Ddfisidn- % DimJc xxxvii. 94-95 (tr. West, SBE xml 
109 f.) ; ‘ One (of the proofs of the ultimate triumph of Ahura 
Mazda over Ahriman) is this, that is, even that prodigious 
devastation of which it is declared that it happens through the 
rain of M&lkosh, when, through snow, immoderate cola, ana 
the unproductiveness of the world, most mortals die ; and even 

* West (SBE xxiv. 109, note 8) takes this to imply ‘that its 
position could no longer be discovered on earth.' The passage 
Vendidad ii. 31-32 should, however, be considered in this 
connexion. 
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the things attainable by mortals are attended with threatenings 
of scarcity. Afterwards— as among the all-wise, preconcerted 
remedies of the beneficent spirit such a remedy was estab- 
lished that there is one of the species of lands that is called 
“the enclosure formed by Yim,” through which, by orders 
issued by Yim, the splendid and rich in flocks, the son of 
Yivangha, the world is again filled — men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most savoury 
foods, in that manner came back miraculously for the restora- 
tion of the world ; which new men are substituted for the 
former created beings, which is an upraising of the dead.’ 

The tables of Zoroastrian chronology drawn up by West 
( SBE xlvii. 28-31) show that the accession of Yima took 
place anno ante religionem 2717= 3347 B.C., that he was slain 
anno ante religionem 2000=2630 b.c., and that the winter of 
Malkosh (A vesta Mahrku§a) was to take place in the century 
anno religionis 1400-1500= a. d. 770-870, so that the vara of Yima 
would have lasted over 3500 years. 

2. In other religious systems. — The legend of 
Yima’s vara was borrowed by Mandseanism, and 
has also been claimed to exist in Judseo-Christian 
apocalyptic literature. In the former system, 
according to oral traditions collected by Petermann 
and Siouffi (Brandt, Manddische Religion , Leipzig, 
1889, p. 154), the earth, after the depopulating 
catastrophes of the end of the world, will be 
re-peopled from Hasra kwd, a mysterious and in- 
visible, but transitory, locality upon the earth, 
where dwell perfectly righteous, religious, and 
happy men who die without pain. Other sources 
locate this mystic world either beyond the northern 
mountain range, or, as in the scanty and late 
allusions in the Genzd (r. 29, 18 ; 302, 18 ; 338 ult. 
-339, 5), regard it as floating in the clouds (Brandt, 
op, cit. pp. 37 f., 53, 601). In this Mandsean 
x»ro kwd Brandt {op, cit. p. 154) sees, probably 
rightly, a reminiscence of Yima’s mm. As regards 
the Judseo-Christian borrowing, it will be sufficient 
to refer toBoklen, Verwandtschaft derjud.-christl, 
mit der pars, Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1902, pp. 
136-144, who mentions Commodian’s Instructions , 
n. i. 20 if., and Carmen apologeticum , 941 ff., the 
Narratio Zosimi , ch. 10, as well as the Ethiopic Con- 
flicts of the Holy Apostles , even though it seems to 
the present writer that the resemblances here noted 
by Boklen are too general in character, and too 
near akin to what would naturally occur to one 
describing a place of ideal bliss, to be positively 
claimed as borrowed from Iranian belief. An 
analogue to the legend of Yima’s vara has been 
sought, as common property of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, by Rydberg ( Teutonic Mythology , Eng. 
tr., London, 1906, pp. 306-390, esp. pp. 379-388) 
in Norse mythology. With the vara he compares 
the Norse Jord lifanda manna (‘ earth of living 
men’), or dddinsakr (‘acre of the not-dead’), a 
land either subterranean or on the surface of the 
earth, but in either case almost impossible for 
living men to reach. In this realm, which was 
ruled by Gudmund (Mimir) and enclosed by 
bulwarks that no disease, death, or age could 
surmount, and where none could die, men lived 
many generations (cf. also Meyer, German. 
Mythol ., Berlin, 1891, pp. 126 f., 134 f.). Further- 
more, the final cataclysm will be preceded by the 
fimbolvetr , a three years’ winter with no summer, 
during which Lff and Llfthrasir (‘Life’ and ‘ Immor- 
tality^) conceal themselves in Hoddmimer’s grove, 
whence, after all the rest of mankind have been 
destroyed, they will emerge and re-people the 
earth (Soderblom, La Vie future tfaprbs le maz- 
dbisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 204-221 ; de la Saussave, 
Religion of the Teutons , 1902, p. 351 f. ; see also 
below, p. 709 f . ). While Christian elements have 
almost certainly been incorporated in this Norse 
account (de la Saussaye, loc. cit. ; Meyer, op. cit. 
p. 163), and though it would be, in the present 
writer’s opinion, a scarcely warranted assumption 
to suppose that the Norse and Iranian traditions 
form part of an Indo-Germanic religion, it may 
be, nevertheless, that the two legends of an 
earthly abode of the blest serve to illustrate each 


other. Arising independently and under different 
conditions, they might yet be parallel in their 
psychological development. 

The most important question of parallelism, 
however, is with India. Yima, as is well known, is 
an Indo-Iranian figure, finding his counterpart in 
the Indian Yama (cf. Spiegel, Arische Periods, 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 243-256). The original nature 
of Yama has been the subject of much speculation 
(cf. the data and references in Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology , Strassburg, 1897, pp. 171-174) ; but, 
in the writer’s opinion, it may be regarded as ad- 
mitting of little doubt that, whatever theosophical 
and even astro-mythological attributes were given 
him, he was, primarily, as the Atharvaveda 
(xviii. iii. 13) says, 4 he who of mortals was the 
first to die’ [yo mamfira prathamo mdrtyan&m). 
He is thus the king of the dead ( Rigveda , IX. 
cxiii. 7 ff., x. 14), for whom ‘may Yama there 
mete out abodes ’ {Hrd yamah sadand te minotu, 
X. xviii. 13), ‘there’ obviously being his realm in 
‘the inmost recess of the sky’ ( avarodhanarh 
divah , IX. xiii. 8). But this realm of 1 King Yama* 
is not the vara of Yima, the one being celestial, 
and the other, as we have seen, terrestrial. The 
two have in common only the one point, that 
Yama- Yima is their king, the nexus evidently 
being that, to the Indian, Yama, as the first 
mortal, is king of all who later die ; while, to the 
Iranian, Yima, as the primeval man, fittingly was 
king in the Golden Age, and so ruler of the abode 
of the blest as well. 

The vara of Yima has, however, been brought into direct 
connexion with Indian legend by Reinaud {Memoirs sur VInde , 
Paris, 1849, pp. 346-350), who identifies it with the mythical 
city of Yamakoti 0 Yama’s Oastle ’), mentioned in late Sanskrit 
astronomical works. This material is summarized by al-Riruni 
( India , tr. Sachau, London, 1888, i. 267 f.), who states, on the 
basis of the Hindu astronomers, that * in the four cardinal 
directions with relation to this line [which divides the earth 
into dry and wet halves] there are four great cities : Yamako# 
in the east, Romaka [Rum, Byzantium] in the west, LafikA 
[usually identified with Ceylon] in the south, Siddhapura [a 
mythical “City of the Blest"] in the north. . . . When the 
sun rises over the line which passes both through Meru and 
Laiika, that moment is noon to Yamako$i, midnight to the 
Greeks, and evening to Siddhapura. ... A man in Yamakoti 
observes one identical star rising above the western horizon, 
whilst a man in Rum at the same time observes it rising above 
the eastern horizon.’ Yamakoti is the antipodal point to Rum 
( ib . pp. 272, 303), and * is,’ according to Ya'qub and al-Fazari, 

‘ the country where is the city Tara [Reinaud would read 

Barah (=Vara) for Tarah, i.e. for ^jU] within a sea. . . 
As Jco%i means “castle” and Yama is the angel of death, the 
word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, 
had been built by Kai Ka’us or Jam [Yima] in the most remote 
east, behind the sea, ... for diz means in Persian “castle,” 
as kot/i in the Indian language * {ib., p. 803 f.). Kangdiz (the 
Kanha of Yait v. 64) is, however, distinctly described as 
separate from Alran-vSj, so closely associated with the vara 
(Bundahifrn xxix. 4 f., xxxii. 5 ; Dind-i Mdmdg-i Khrat hrii- 
12-15; Sad Dar x. 7), and as *in the direction of the east, 
at many leagues from the bed of the wide-formed ocean towards 
that side’ (BundahiSn xxix. 10). Hyde {Sist. religionis 
veterum Persarum , Oxford, 1700, p. 173) records, from a 
manuscript of the Almagest , a mythical city of Jamgard 
(‘City of Yama = Yima’) on the equator to the extreme east; 
and Abul Fid& describes Jamkut, or, as the Persians called 
it, Jamgard, as on the equator, to the extreme east, and 
antipodal to the (classical) Islands of the Blest (Reinaud, p. 
350). Yamakoti seems to the present writer to be a specifically 
Indian development. At all events, the data do not appear to 
him to warrant any real connexion or kinship between Y&ma- 
kop and Yima’s vara— the location is too different, the 
chronological difficulties in any hypothesis of connexion are 
too great, and the development of Yama and Yima in India 
and Iran is too divergent from the Indo-Iranian period onward 
to render plausible the theory of actual relationship of the two 
mythical places, which, after all, can no more be localized than 
can the * seacoast of Bohemia.’ 

3. Meaning of the legend. — The view is widely 
current that the story of Yima and his vara im 
a legend of the Deluge — a theory defended with 
much learning by Kohut {ZDMG xxv. 61-68), 
Usener [Die Sintflutsagen , Bonn, 1899, pp. 208-212), 
Geldner (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, loc. cit.), Winternitz, 
(‘ Flutsagen des Alterthums und der Naturvolker,* 
in Mittheilungen der anthropol. Gesellschaft m 
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Wkn, xxxi. 328 f.), Darmesteter (op. cit. ii. 19 f., 
iii pp. lviii-lx), and Lindner (‘Die iran. Flut- 
sage, in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth , Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 213-216). This hypothesis is untenable, 
as has been shown by Bishop Casartelli ( Philo - 
sophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, p. 198 f.), and 
especially by Soderblom (op. cit. pp. 167-222, 
where will be found a rich collection of parallels 
and full citation of authorities on both sides). 
Not only is the vara of Yima eschatological in 
purpose, and existing for centuries, but certain 
other chosen heroes, as Windischmarm observes 
(Zoroastr. Studien , Berlin, 1863, pp. 244-249), are 
also immortal on this earth (BunaahUn xxix. 5 f.), 
though their domains do not constitute, merely 
because of their personal immortality, any abode 
of the blest. 

The Iranian legend of Yima, who is far more 
real than his Indian counterpart, is, in the present 
writer’s opinion, more primitive than the Yedic 
view itself, even though the Iranian records are, 
in their present form, of a late period, probably 
a round millennium posterior to those portions of 
the Rigveda which deal with the apotheosized 
Yama. The Iranian tradition may also he of more 
than eschatological significance, for it would seem 
to be a blending of two motifs , the Golden Age 
and the Abode of the Blest, plus a migration 
tradition of distinct value. The first two motifs 
have already been sufficiently discussed, but a 
brief note may be appended on the story as a 
migration legend. Airyanam Vagjd, the scene of 
the Golden Age of Yima (see above, p. 702 b ), was, 
despite its sanctity and beauty, a land where, as the 
Vendidad states (L 3), ‘ there are ten winter months, 
two summer months. . . . There is the centre 
of winter, there the heart of winter.’ From this 
region, according to Vendidad ii., Yima, after 
600 years, was forced by increase of population to 
go southward, and to repeat the process after 900 
years. This can be explained only as the southward 
migration of the Iranians (very probably, indeed, 
of the Indo-Irani&ns), and it would seem as though 
the tradition which locates the vara in * the middle 
of Pars’ marks this place as the centre of the 
Iranian peoples when they ceased their wandering. 
At the same time Airyanam Vaejo was retained m 
memory as the realm of the Golden Age, and in 
it, by a transfer of thought which would not be 
unnatural, was localized the vara, the abode of 
the blest. The migration thus suggested would 
serve to confirm the theory, now so generally held, 
of the wandering of the Indo-Iranian stock from 
the early home of the Indo-Germanic races in 
Europe through Armenia into north-western 
Persia, and so south through the mountain passes 
leading to the Pan jab. This wandering, too, 
accounts for the fame of Yima as a builder of 
cities, among them Saru or Hamadan, Ctesiphon, 
and the ruin still known as the Taht-i Jamsld, 
or 4 Throne of Jamshid, 5 at Persepolis (Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, p, 144; Win- 
dischmann, op. cit . p ; 36 ; Mirkhona, Hist, of the 
Early Kings of Persia , tr. Shea, London, 1832, p. 
104 f, ; J ackson, Persia Past and Present. New Y ork, 
1906, p.310), 

l4TKRATimB.--TM8 has been given in detail in the article. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Semitic).— In the 
earliest period known to us the dead were all 
thought to go irrevocably into the under world, 
and to remain there perpetually. The life of the 
under world was most gloomy and unattractive, 
and it was shared alike by all, regardless of their 
conduct in this life. Among the Semites this view 
prevailed until within a century or two of the 
Christian era. While this conception was enter- 


tained, the * blest 5 were believed to be those happy 
primitive men who had lived in the Golden Age 
when there was no sin or misery, and when the 
gods had been on familiar terms with men. Men 
had then dwelt in the abode of the gods. 

The earliest literary expression of this view is 
found in Gn 2 and 3, a part of the J document 
(9th cent. B.C.). Some of the material of this 
document is, however, far older, and reflects as 
its still recognizable original the picture of a 
primitive Semitic oasis in Arabia. The garden is 
the oasis. It is known to he the dwelling of deity 
by the striking contrast between its luxurious 
vegetable life and the surrounding desert. The 
tree of knowledge and of life grows in its midst. 
This is the palm.* God comes and walks there as 
in a park ; there man and woman dwell without 
labour or suffering. God, men, and animals form 
one primitive community, and each talks with the 
others. Men have not yet begun to beget children 
or to wear clothing. In other words, the state of 
blessedness here pictured is thought to be anterior 
to the dawn of civilization. There are many 
reasons for believing that this conception is a 
half-distorted recollection from primitive Semitic 
days. It corresponds with the main features of 
that primitive Semitic civilization in which a cult 
peculiarly Semitic was evolved. Traces of this 
cult are found in every Semitic nation. f Some of 
the conceptions of this primitive paradise are also 
traceable m widely separated Semitic sources. The 
conceptions just described are found in the earlier 
stratum of the Biblical story (for there are two 
strata, one by J 1 and the other by J 2 ). This older 
stratum consists of Gn 15-25 3 1-19 * 21 * 2S . In this 
form of the narrative there was hut one tree, and 
the only indication in this portion that the story 
had anything to do with Babylonia is the fact that 
the garden is called * Eden/ a word evidently 
identical with edennu, the Bab. word for alluvial 
plain. In the portion afterward added by J 2 
(Gn 2 10-14 **), the garden is definitely located 

in the region of Babylonia by the mention of the 
Tigris ana Euphrates rivers,} 

Although the Babylonian literature thus far 
recovered contains no complete story parallel to 
this one, many of the elements of this narrative 
are found in Bab. poetry and art. Thus in the 
Gilgamesh epic there is a story of a primitive 
man, E&bani, who was made, like Adam, of a bit 
of earth or clay, and who lived a primitive life, 
without clothing, among the animals until he was 
enticed away by a woman (cf. KB vi. 121 - 129 ). 
The palm as the sacred tree appears in various 
forms, sometimes naturally drawn, and sometimes 
greatly conventionalized, in all periods of Bah. 
and Assyr. art, from archaic seals to late palace 
decorations. From Eridu, where there was a 
sacred palm tree, comes the story of Adapa, who 
was defrauded of food which would have made him 
like a god (cf. KB vi. 93-101). The cherubim, 
which in Genesis guard the entrance to Eden, 
have their counterpart in the winged lion and 
bull deities which in Mesopotamia guarded the 
entrance to palaces and temples. It is clear, 
therefore, that the elements of this primitive story 
were known in Babylonia. Perhaps the original 
story reached the Hebrews by way of that country, 

* See Barton, Semitic Origins, 93-90. 

t See Barton, op. cit. chs. iii.-viL . 

j As to the identity of Gihon and Pison, views ■■diverge. 
Delitzsch (Wo lag das Parodies T) identified these with two 
canals, one of which was near Babylon, holding that Cush was 
the Kassite country to the east of the Persian Gulf- Haupt 
(Ueber Land und Meer , 1894-1895, No. 15) identified the Pison 
with the Red Sea and the Gihon with the Nile, regarding Cush 
as Nubia. Hommel (Aitfsatze und A bhandlungen, 32&-o4u; 
identifies all the rivers except the Euphrates with wadys in 
Arabia. Gunkel holds all the rivers to be heavenly rivers sug- 
gested by the Milky Way (Genesis, p. S3). 
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for the primitive oasis is changed into a garden, 
the name of which is Babylonian. 

It seems that a form of this story was naturalized 
at Tyre— -a form in which Tyre, or the temple there, 
was regarded as Paradise. Our witness to this is 
the prophet Ezekiel (28 13 " 17 31 8 * 9 ). As the story 
was preserved in Tyre, or at least as Ezekiel con- 
ceived it, Paradise was a garden, but it was situated 
on a mountain. Its tree was no longer a palm, but 
a cedar. In this garden were many precious stones, 
and, if we may connect with it Ezekiel’s description 
of a holy mountain in ch. 47, a river flowed out of 
it. Ezekiel’s picture modifies the primitive con- 
ception of the oasis still more than does the 
account in Genesis. It corresponds strikingly to 
the description of the sacred abode of IJumbaba, 
the god of Elam, in the fifth tablet of the Gilgamesh 
epic. In connexion with that was a grove of sacred 
cedars. Out of the mountain on which it was 
situated a sacred river ran, and here divine voices 
were heard (cf. KB vi. 437, 441, 573). Cuneiform 
inscriptions recovered at Susa in recent years show 
that the sign for cedar tree was there a part of 
their deity’s name. Probably this portion of the 
epic, or the story which lies behina it, had influ- 
enced the Tyrian conception of Paradise. This 
primitive paradise was thought by both Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews to have been lost by the 
dawn of civilization. In Genesis a serpent 
tempted woman to eat the fruit of the sacred 
tree, and she effectually tempted man. The 
motive is that they may become like gods, know- 
ing good and evil. * Knowing good and evil 5 in 
Dt l 89 is equivalent to having reached the age of 
puberty. The result of the sinful act of Adam 
and Eve is that they perceive that they are naked, 
i.e. become conscious of sex. Clothing is invented, 
and child-bearing begins.* It is clear, therefore, 
that this story connected the loss of the Golden 
Age with the dawning of the consciousness of sex. 
The Midrash Eabba, Genesis , § 20, holds that the 
serpent was an emblem of the sexual passion. 
Their sacred tree, the palm, was also bi-sexual, 
and its fertilization was a sacred act.f Whether 
the serpent and the tree were or were not con- 
sciously used because of symbolic significance, one 
element in the Biblical story — and it is the most 
important element — was the idea that primitive 

P aradise was lost by the union of man and woman . t 
'he story of Eabani, quoted above, shows that this 
conception was present in Babylonia also. Prob- 
ably, therefore, this was the primitive Semitic 
view. 

In Babylonia there was also another conception 
of the abode of the blest. It is found in a docu- 
ment much older than the J narrative, but it is 
culturally of a later origin than the story of 
Paradise. According to this conception the abode 
of the gods is an island in the sea. On this island 
Par-napishtim, the hero of the Bab. deluge, and 
his wife had been admitted to dwell, and thither 
Gilgamesh was permitted to make a journey, from 
which he returned. The road to this island was a 
long journey, in the course of which one came to 
a great pass in the mountains of Mashu . This 
was guarded by scorpion-men. After this pass 
came a long road of midnight darkness. At last 
one came out to a * park of precious stones,’ after 
which a hitter river had to be crossed. Next came 

* See Jaatrow, ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,' 
AJSL xv. 193-214 ; Barton, Semitic Origins , 93 ff. ; and 
Whatham, ‘The Outward Form of the Original Sin,' Amer. 
Jour . of Rel. Psychology, i. 268-287. 
f Barton, op. tit. 78ff.,92fL 

t The word * Paradise,’ by which Eden is frequently called, 
is of Iranian origin. In Avesta it is pairi-daeza , ‘encircling 
wall ’ (Vend. iii. 18). It passed into Neo-Babylonian, Aramaic, 
post-Exilic Hebrew, Neo-Hebrew, Armenian, Persian, Kurdish, 
Greek, and Arabic as a word for a park or splendid garden. In 
the OT it is found in Neh 28, Oa 4 * 8 , Ec 2». 
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the 4 waters of death,’ beyond which the divine 
island lay {KB vi, 211-229). It was formerly 
thought that the Mashu mountains were to he 
looked for in Arabia, as was the ‘ park of precious 
stones,’ that the ‘bitter river’ was the Persian 
Gulf, that the ‘ waters of death’ were the Arabian 
sea, and that the happy isle lay to the south-east 
of Babylonia (cf. KB vi. 467, 469. 473). Jensen, 
however, has proposed a different view. He now 
holds that the mountains of Mashu were the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges ; that the 
‘park of precious stones’ was on the Phoenician 
coast ; the Mediterranean was the ‘ bitter river ’ ; 
the ‘ waters of death ’ lay to the westward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and the abode of the gods 
was in the Atlantic Ocean (cf. KB vi. 575 ff. and 
Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur , i. 24, 34, and 
Map ii. ). This view has been accepted by Zimmem 
[KA T % 573 ff. ). One strong reason in J ensen’s mind 
for this view is his belief that the Gilgamesh epic 
is based on a sun myth, and the sun travels from 
east to west. Gilgamesh was told, it is true, when 
he was desirous of crossing the dreadful waters, 
that only Sham ash (the sun) crossed them. In 
favour of Jensen’s view, too, is the fact that 
Ezekiel speaks of a garden in which are precious 
stones at Tyre. This would correspond to J ensen’s 
location of the ‘park of precious stones.’ The 
conception of the abode of the blest just outlined 
is intermediate between that embodied in the 
story of the Garden of Eden and that which is 
described below. The story of primitive Paradise 
held that man once had a blest abode with the 
gods on earth, but had lost it. The Par-napishtim 
and Gilgamesh stories hold that it is still possible 
that one or two ancient heroes may have attained 
the happy isle, and found a blest abode with the 
gods. 

A third view as to the abode of the blest on 
earth developed among the Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ, in connexion with the 
Messianic hope. It was believed that the Messi- 
anic kingdom would be established, but the living 
Israelites to enjoy it were but few in comparison 
with the great host that had died. The author of 
Is 26, therefore, writing about B.c. 334, declared 
that departed Israelites should he raised from 
Sheol (Is 26 19 ) to share in this kingdom. This 
reversed the time-honoured conception with refer- 
ence to the dead, and was by no means universally 
accepted, as Ps 88 10 and 115 17 show. It was, how- 
ever, accepted by the author of Enoch 1-36, who 
wrote B.c. 200-170, and who thought that dead 
Israelites would he raised to enjoy a Messianic 
kingdom of peace and justice. This kingdom on 
the earth would in itself be an abode of the blest. 
Its capital was to be at Jerusalem (25 6 ). Those 
who attained it would enjoy lives like the patri- 
archs (25 6 ), or everlasting lives (5 9 ), though ‘ ever 
lasting ’ is elsewhere defined as five hundred years 
(IQ 10 ). (For later conceptions of the Messianic 
kingdom as an abode of the blest on earth, see 
Messiah and Kingdom of God.) 

When the Messianic kingdom would come, how- 
ever, was uncertain, and this writer accordingly con- 
ceived of another earthly abode for the blest until 
the resurrection should occur. In ch. 22 he gives an 
extended description of the under world. This he 
pictures as divided into four parts. One of these 
is for the very wicked, another for the less wicked, 
another for the good, and the last for the supremely 
good. There are thus thought to be two subter- 
ranean abodes of the blest in Sheol. All these 
dead, except the very wicked, are to be raised. 
Sheol is hut a temporary abode for all except the 
most desperate ; but while there the good enter in 
some degree upon their delights, and the wicked 
upon their torments. Although this elaborate 
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division of the under world into four parts is found 
in no later writer, the conception that the righteous, 
while waiting there, entered upon their anticipated 
enioyments, appears in at least one later apoca- 
lypse (cf. 4 Ezr 7 75 - 121 ).* This abode of the blest 
was, however, temporary ; they occupied it only 
while awaiting the resurrection. In later Judaism, 
the abode of the blest is thought to be in a Messi- 
anic kingdom of so supernatural a character that 
it can hardly be called earthly, and it is often 
thought to be in heaven, while in the Qur’an 
Paradise has become altogether heavenly. The 
conceptions of the Jewish heavenly abode com- 
bine elements from the earthly Garden of Eden 
with elements taken from the sacred city, Jeru- 
salem, while the Muhammadan Paradise is a 
transfigured oasis. 

Amid the tangle of conceptions met with in 
Egypt, where myths from the different nomes 
mingled inextricably after having kept their 
separate existence for many centuries, four con- 
ceptions as to the abode of tne blest can be traced. 
None of these preserves, like the primitive Semitic 
story of Paradise, the memory of a far-off oasis. 
The people of each nome seem to have thought 
that their god created the world and mankind, and 
all thought of man as having always lived by the 
Nile (cf. Maspero, Baton of Civilization , 156 ft’., 
and Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
35 ff.). In Egypt, however, there was thought to 
have been a Golden Age, when the gods lived 
on familiar terms with men, and men were happy 
and blest. This age of gods and demi-gods cor- 
responds in general to the Semitic traditions of 
Paradise. Two other conceptions place that abode 
of the blest on earth, while the third puts it in 
the heavens. We are concerned here only with 
the earthly abodes. 

According to the earliest of these, the dead lived 
in the cemeteries, which were for the most part on 
the edge of the desert to the west of the Nile, and 
were veritable cities of the dead. There they 
formed communities by themselves, each ruled 
over by a special spirit or deity. Life here was 
lived under the same conditions and the same form 
as life in the land of the living. Each needed his 
body, which was preserved by mummifying, and 
each needed food, drink, and the various utensils 
which had been of use in life. Death had, how- 
ever, petrified all — the child remained a child ; the 
man, a man; the greybeard, a greybeard. The 
same organization existed there which existed 
among the living — the man ruled the wife, was 
served by servants, performed the same duties and 
engaged in the same recreations as when alive. 
For the most part the dead remained in the narrow 
confines of their own city, but by day they might 
leave their narrow house to roam over the earth. 
They were then subject to the same dangers of 
attack from enemies, poisonous snakes, scorpions, 
and crocodiles as when alive. The dead grudged 
the living their happiness, and at times came back 
to interfere with them. Their great opportunity 
was sickness, when special charms were needed to 
ward off their influence, t 

This conception made no distinction between 
the good and the wicked dead. It regarded all as 
going to one place. It corresponds with the non- 
ethical conception of the early Semites, except 
that the abode of the dead was placed in the 
western desert instead of in the under world. 
Another Egyptian conception, also non-ethical, 
regarded the abode of the dead as in the under 
world. Beneath the flat earth lay another region 
called Duat. By day this region was dark and 

* See also R. H. Charles, Eschatology , Hebrew, Jewish, and 
Christian, p. 295. 

t See Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 116 ff. 


gloomy ; but at night, when the sun had set upon 
the earth, this nether land was illuminated by 
its rays. Like Egypt, it was characterized by 
the flowing of a long river through its midst, on 
either bank of which were deep caverns in which 
the dead dwelt. When the sun arrived in this 
land at night, there was thought to be great 
rejoicing. ‘ The departed who are in their halls, 
in their caverns, praise the sun ; their eyes are 
opened, their heart is full of felicity when they 
behold the sun ; they shout for joy when his body 
is over them/* It was only as the Osiris myth 
transformed early Egyptian ideas of eschatology 
that an ethical element was introduced, and an 
abode of the blest, as distinguished from the 
wicked, was conceived. The idea of its location 
was, however, indistinct. It was sometimes placed 
vaguely in the West, but was more often thought 
to be in heaven. 

See also State of the Dead (Egyptian). 
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George A. Barton. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Slavomc).-The 
ideas of the pagan Siavs concerning the state of 
the dead are known to ns only from indirect 
testimony and from the evidence of surviving 
folk-belief. While some mediaeval chroniclers 
deny that the Slavs had any conception of a 
future life (which is unlikely), others freely assert 
it, and there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of definite beliefs on the subject (see Schafarik, 
Slav . Alterthumer , Leipzig, 1843, i. 538 ; Ancestor- 
W ORSHIP [Slavonic]), Three existing words denote 
the abode of the dead — Nav, Raj , and Peklo. The 
two last now denote heaven and hell respectively, 
but Raj evidently denoted originally a pagan 
paradise. Nav denotes the place of the dead in 
one chronicler, who says that * Krok went into 
the Nav,’ while the god of the dead, or Pluto, is 
called Nya by the Polish chronicler Dlugosz, who 
says that the people ask him to carry them 
after death ‘ in melxores infemi sedes/ _ Nav may 
have denoted the abode of the dead in its general 
aspect. Peklo, though it now means hell, seems 
originally to have denoted a subterranean place of 
warmth. Raj is still known as the eastern home 
of the sun beyond the ocean, perhaps an island, 
where the souls of little children dwell, playing 
among the trees and gathering golden fruits. 
Spirits not yet embodied and spirits^ after their 
disembodiment also live there. It is the place 
where birds and insects go in autumn, and there 
are stored the types ana seeds of all things on 
earth. No winter or cold winds are known there. 
These are the reflexion of earlier pagan ideas of 
paradise. Folk-belief also speaks of the Isle 
Buydn, itself synonymous with Raj, It also is 
the home of the sun, as well as of the mythological 
personifications of nature powers, of mythical 
animals, e.g, the snake older than all snakes, and 
of the divine maiden ZaryS, who sits under a 
dripping oak. Here is also the magic stone 
Alatuir, referred to in many charms, from beneath 
which flow mystic rivers with healing powers. A 
* See Steindorff, op. cit. p. 120 ff. 
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sacred city hidden beneath deep waters, reached 
by ‘Batys road,’ and inhabited by the Holy 
Elders (the dead), is spoken of. 

But there must also have existed ideas of a 
mountain abode of the dead or a heavenly paradise 
reached by a mountain of glass or iron, difficult to 
climb. The nail-clippings of the dead man, or 
bear’s claws, were buried with him to enable him 
to climb it. Among the Poles exists the belief 
that lost souls must climb it as a punishment; 
when they have reached the summit, they slip 
down again (Grimm, ii. 836). According to some 
forms of this myth, the glass mountain crowned 
with a golden palace stands in the midst of a great 
orchard in the paradise of souls, and they ascend 
it by means of the bear’s claws (Maimhardt, 
Germ. Mythen , Berlin, 1858, p. 330). The moun- 
tain recurs in Slavonic and other European folk- 
tales, in which the hero rescues a princess, or gains 
the hand of a fair being from its summit (CF, 
p. 442). 

Certain folk-tales, peculiar to the Slavs, speak 
of a mysterious land above the sky, wherein dwell 
beings or animals of supernatural character and 
magic power, while in this land are great wealth, 
many magical objects, and abundance of food. 
Thus one story describes it as possessing a mill 
which gives out pie, cake, and a pot of stewed 

g rain ; another, a hut with walls of pancakes, 
enches of white bread, and a stove of buttered 
curds. In another the stove is garnished with 
sucking pigs, geese, and pies, and everything 
which the soul can desire. This sky-land is 
visited by mortals who climb up a magical bean- 
or pea-stalk, or a great oak, as in our Jack and 
the Bean-stalk tales, and generally the visit is 
resented (Ralston, Buss. Folk-Tales , London, 1873, 
p. 291 ff. ; CF , p. 435). This upper world of riches 
and plenty is not said to be an abode of the dead, 
but the tales may have been derived from pagan 
conceptions of an Elysium in the sky, where the 
ods and the blessed dwelt. This is also suggested 
y the belief, still current, that the soul must 
make a journey after death, across the sea, on 
foot, or by the rainbow or the Milky Way, to the 
region or the dead. The two last are obvious 
survivals from pagan beliefs regarding a journey 
to a heavenly paradise. 

Rites in honour of the dead, still in use, include 
chants of a purely pagan character, in which the 
souls, having eaten and drunk, are begged to 
return to heaven. In pagan times the burial rites 
were all-important, as, until they were completed, 
the dead could not start on their long journey. 
Existing funeral songs and tales show that the 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead were of 
different character, or were perhaps held simul- 
taneously.^ The dead continue to dwell in the 
grave (an idea which passes over into the vampire 
belief [see Vampire]), or wander round their old 
home, or exist in a separate region. But, what- 
ever beliefs were held, the state of the dead was 
apparently of a sensuous character. Married 
eople continued to dwell together, and to a dead 
acnelor a maiden was allotted to be his wife in 
the other world. In such a case she was formerly 
put to death (cf. Schrader, Toterihochzeit, Jena, 
1904, and see above, p. 22 f.). 

The belief in a happy eastern region of perpetual warmth and 
light beyond the ocean in the place whence the sun came was 
widely current among the Slavs. Such a belief is still found ; 
and this region is sometimes thought to be tenanted by the 
Rakhmane, who abstained from flesh, and led a holy life. The 
Rakhmane are obviously the Brahmans, and the traditions may 
be derived from apocryphal writinga 

Literature.— W. R. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People 2, 
London, 1872; L. Leger, ‘Etudes sur la Mythologie slave,’ 
RHR xlii. Iff., Paris, 1900, La Mythologie slave , Paris, 1901; 
de la Saussaye, Lehrb. der Religionsgeschfi ii. 583, Tubingen, 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Teutonic).— 
i. Introduction. — The hints supplied by myth, 
folk-belief, and occasional passages of existing 
texts, suggest that, in earlier times and probably 
for a long period, the state of the dead was not 
definitely formulated in Teutonic belief. The 
funeral mobilier as well as statements in the texts 
regarding burial shows that life after death con- 
tinued the life on earth. The dead may have been 
supposed to dwell in the tomb, and the soul to flit 
in the air or to frequent the grave, while souls of 
warriors continued to fight in the air. Conceptions 
of a more permanent sort may, however, have 
arisen quite early and ultimately gained ground. 
When the dead were committed to the waves, this 
suggests that their abode was over-sea, and the 
passage in Procopius (de Bello Goth . iv. 20) about 
fishermen, subject to the Franks, rowing souls 
over by night to Brittia, may be a reminiscence of 
such a belief. But we find also a more general 
belief in the dead living in their barrows or burial- 
mounds, or in bills — they ‘ die into the hills.’ 
There they feast in happiness, and occupy them- 
selves with the good of their surviving kindred, 
and their presence in these howes, or hills, is a 
source of blessing to the neighbourhood (Vigfusson 
and Powell, Corpus Poet Boreale [=CPB], Oxford, 
1883, i. 415 ff.). Nor is it unlikely that some of 
the gods, e.g. Odin, had also their abode at first 
there, several mountains being sacred to Odin 
(Grimm, i. 152). Odin was especially the god of 
dead warriors, and their abode may at first have 
been with him in hills, since later tradition re- 
presents great heroes as slumbering in hills, some- 
times, as in the case of King Charles, in the 
Oden berg, with Odin (Grimm, ffi. 953 ff.). These 
heroes may represent the dead warriors of pagan 
belief, or the gods themselves considered as 
mountain-dwellers. Again, the souls of dead 
warriors are seen issuing from and returning to a 
mountain ( ib . 954). Thus the warrior host in the 
mountain may be an earlier form of the warrior host 
in the heavenly Valhalla (Simrock, Eandb . 189). 

In the Elder and Younger Eddas the conceptions 
of Hel, the under world of the dead, and Valhalla, 
the warriors’ heavenly abode, are met with. Both 
may have been developed from the belief that the 
dead lived a subterranean existence in the barrow 
or in hills. Hel, 4 the hollow place,’ would be an 
extension of the hollow hill or barrow, and a 
similar development of the under world from the 
grave is met with in Celtic belief (see Celts), 
while the transition from a hill as the abode of 
warriors to a sky- Valhalla would easily be made, 
the sky being frequently supposed to rest on hills. 

Vigfusson ana Powell consider that the idea of Hel as the 
abode of the dead cannot be clearly reconciled with the early 
belief in the dead living in their barrows (CPB i. 420). Rydberg 
( Teut . Mythol London, 1889, p. BOB) reconciles the two views by 
showing that, in Teutonic belief, man did not consist simply of 
body and soul, but of * a combination of factors, which in death 
could be separated,' so that the dead could at the same time 
descend to Hel and inhabit the grave-mound. This is in accord- 
ance with primitive and even Egyptian ideas of man’s per- 
sonality, and of various regions or states for the different parts 
of his being after death. At the same time, the ideas of the 
barrow and of Hel seem rather to represent different strata of 
belief. 

The subterranean region of Hel may at first have 
been considered as the abode of all the dead, not 
excluding warriors, even Balder going there when 
be was slain, and, as late as Widukind of Corvei, the 
poet exclaims after a battle, ‘ Where might there 
be a Hel so great as to contain such a multitude of 
the slain ? ’ (Grimm, ii. 801). But side by side with 
this we find the idea, whether of later Viking 
origin or not, that warriors have a separate abode. 
They it was, perhaps, rather than all the dead, who 
were conceived as dwelling with Odin in the hill, 
or, as in the Edda, in the heavenly Valhalla. 

2 . Was Hel an abode of the blest?— Hel is usually 
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regarded as a dismal and gloomy abode ; but it is 
only in the Younger Edda that this is definitely 
stated, and it is not improbable that the influence 
of Christian beliefs may be traced here. The re- 
ferences in this Edda are three in number, and 
they vary each from the other. All-father has 
given to man a soul which will live and pever 
perish. Right-minded men mil live with him in 
vfngdlf ; -wicked men fare to Hel, and thence into 
Nifihel which is beneath in the ninth world {Gyl fa- 
inning, § 3). Vlngdlf is later described as the fair 
all of goddesses, and it may he synonymous with 
Valhalla (§ 14; Grimm, ii 820). Here the dis- ] 
tinction is an ethical one, and Nifihel rather than 
Hel is the abode of the wicked. This corresponds, 
on the whole, with the description of the fate of 
men after the final catastrophe : 

* Many abodes are there then good, and many bad : best is it 
to be in Gimte in heaven with Surfer ; and great store of good 
drink is there for them who drink with joy in the hall called 
Brlmir ; it stands also in heaven. That is also a good hall which 
stands on Nitha-fells wrought of red gold ; it is called Sindri ; in 
this hall shall abide good men and well-minded/ The wicked- 
murderers and perjurers— suffer fearful torments in Ni-sfcrand 
(Gylf. § 52). 

This description is borrowed from the VSluspa, 
where it is not cleaT whether it refers to a state of 
things after the catastrophe which two mysterious 
beings alone survive. The sibyl sings : 

* I see a hall, brighter than the sun, shingled with gold, stand- 
ing on Giml6. The righteous shall dwell therein and live in Miss 
forever. Northward on Nidavollir stands a hall of gold for 
Sindri's people. On Okolnir stands another called Brlmir, the 
giants’ drinking-hall/ Nsi-strand is here also the abode of the 
wicked (CPB l 201 ; cf. ii. 627). 

The third reference describes the goddess Hel as 
cast into Niflheim, with power over the nine -worlds, 
and sharing those abodes of gloom and hunger with 
those who die of sickness or old age. Warriors, on 
the other hand, go to the blissful Valhalla (Gylf. 

§ 34, 36 ff.). Here there is no ethical distinction. 

The eschatological system set forth in Voluspa depends for its 
value on the views taken regarding that poem. Bugge’s hypo- 
thesis of its dependence on Christian and classical sources is 
hardly tenable (Studier over de nordishe Gude- og Heltemgns 
opriridelse, tr. by Brenner, Munich, 1889). More probable is the 
view taken by Jdnsson (Den oldmrske og oldislandske Littera- 
turs Histone, Copenhagen, 1894, 1901), that it is the product of 
a pagan poet using pagan myths, but, while combating Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously writing under Christian influences. The 
better minds among the pagan Norse may already have felt their 
way to such eschatological ideas as he sets forth. 

In the Elder Edda, Vafthrudnis-mdl and Grlmnis- 
mdl ( CPB i. 67, 70) describe Valhalla, and the 
former says of Nifihel ; * hither die the men from 
Hel (a second death)/ Thus Hel is not a place of 
unishment, though Nifihel may be. Nor is Hel 
efinitely stated in the Elder Edda to be a place of 
gloom. Nd-strand and Nifihel, places of punish- 
ment, may thus be identical, and it is not im- 
possible that the Younger Edda has confused Hel 
and Nifihel, while here and in the Voluspa Gimld 
and the other halls of the righteous may be identical 
either with Valhalla or with Hel, considered as a 
place of bliss. In Balder’s Doom , Odin rides 
through the under world along a road through 
grass-grown plains to the mighty hall of Hel, and 
finds there the walls decked with shields, the 
benches strewn with mail-coats, and the mead 
standing ready brewed for the hero (CPB i. 182). 
Nothing is said of the gloom of Hel here, or in 
the story of Hermddhrs visit there to rescue 
Balder, where he crosses a river over a golden 
bridge (Gylf. § 49). Again, since men die from Hel 
to Nifihel, it is obvious that the former is a better 
place than the latter. Nifihel is the Hel which is 
surrounded by fog and gloom ; Hel itself therefore 
cannot be so surrounded. In Skirnirs-mdl , Gerda 
is told that she will suffer misery within the 
Na-gates (corpse-gates), and will sit on Are’s perch 
looking longingly Hel- wards (CPB i. 114)— a pass- 
age suggestive ol Hel as a place of bliss. In Sona- 
torrek the poet describes his dead son as having 


entered 4 the path of Bliss 5 and gone to 4 the Citv 
of the Bees-ship ’ (CPB i. 278-9), or to 4 the world of 
the gods ’ (God-heim). The references are obscure 
but may point to the usual abode of the dead or Hel! 

An examination of the passages referring to the 
Ash Yggdrasil and its roots is significant. In 
Grimnis-mdl it is said that under one root dwells 
Hel, under a second the Frost-giants, under a third 
4 mennzkir menn ’ (mortal men, CPB i. 73). But 
in Gylfaginning , § 15, one root is with the Asa, 
and there is Urd’s fountain ; one is over where 
Ginurmga-gap was, and there is Mimir’s spring; 
the third is over Niflheim, and under it is the 
fountain Hvergelmir. By an obvious misunder- 
standing, one root is placed with the Asa, i.e . in 
Heaven (cf. Simrock, 36). But, as all the roots are 
in the under world, this root may correspond to 
that which Grimnis. places in Hel, and here in con- 
sequence is Urd’s fountain, guarded by the Norni, 
who sprinkle the tree with its holy water (Gylf § 16 ; 
cf. Voluspa , CPB i. 195), so that it may not wither 
or rot. Urd is possibly the equivalent of the god- 
dess Hel (Rydberg, 308 ; Simrock, 340). The third 
root is in Niflheim, the place of punishment ; the 
second, in Ginunnga-gap, must be midway between 
I the others. Beneath it is Mimir’s spring of mead, 
j giving inspiration, wisdom, and poetry. Mimir 
| drinks it every day; from it Odin obtained 
i wisdom ; and with it the root is watered (Gylf. § 15, 

| CPB ii. 623). Here, too, must he placed Mimir’s 
or Hoddmimer’s Grove, where two numan beings, 
Lif and Llfthrasir, are hidden away during the 
Monster-winter which precedes Ragnarok. They 
are fed on the dews which drip from Yggdrasil, 
produced from its being watered by Urd’s fountain. 
They alone survive the final catastrophe, and from 
them a new generation will spring to re-people the 
renewed earth ( Vafthr CPB i. 67; Gylf, §53). 
Hence these, rather than men on the surface of the 
earth, may be the 4 mennzkir menn ’ dwelling under 
a root of the tree. Lff and Llfthrasir, progenitors 
of the new race which is to people the new earth, 

4 green and fair, whose fields increase with sowing,’ 
while 4 all sorrows shall be healed,’ must be pure 
and sinless. But that forest-clad earth rising out of 
the deep may simply be Mimir’s grove, the hidden 
and sinless paradise hitherto in the under world. 

Hel may thus mean the whole under world, 
exclusive of Nifihel, and in this sense it appears 
by no means as a place of gloom. This is already 
suggested by the passages cited from the poems ; 
but when we add to this the facts that in the 
under world are Mimir’s fountain of immortal mead, 
his grove of sinless beings, afterwards to be the 
glorious renewed earth, urd’s fountain beneath 
the ever-green branches of the ash, its waters 4 so 
holy that everything which comes into this spring 
becomes as white as the skin which lieth within and 
cleave th to the egg-shell ’ (Gulf, 16), and that the 
hall of Hel is decked for Balder’s coming and 
furnished with mead, the suggestion becomes well- 
nigh a certainty. . • . 

To Urd’s well the gods ride over Bifrost bridge 
to a daily judgment (Gylf. § 15; cf. Grimnis., 
CPB i. 73). According to Gylf. they ride upwards 
from Asgard to Heaven; but as Asgard is m 
Heaven, and, as we have seen, Urd’s well is 
situated in the under world, they must ride down- 
wards. This Thingstead is not that held in Asgard, 
and Rydberg (p. 330 ff.) has shown that the gods 
come down daily to judge the dead who arrive 
there daily, and appoint them their places m 
Valhalla, in Hel, or in Nifihel. From definite 
statements, we know what crimes were punished 
in the other world — offences against the gods and 
against kinsmen, murder, adultery, perjury. Ihus 
among those who did not pass to Valhalla those 
dying a natural or straw death, practisers of the 
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peaceful arts of life, women and children, all who 
had pleased the gods, all who had been true to the 
claims of kindred, all who had kept themselves 
free from those gross sins — must have been awarded 
the bliss of the under world. All such could, 4 with 
a good will and without fear, await death,’ know- 
ing that their course of life would * do them good 
when they are dead ’ ( Sonatorrek , CPB i. 280 ; cf. 
i. 42, 279, ii. 628 ; Gylf [Loke] § 60, 52). To them 
were allotted the blissful regions of the under world 
— the ‘green realms of the gods’ ( Hakonar-m&l , 
CPB i. 264 ; cf. Rydberg, 319), with their hidden 
grove, their holy fountains, their 4 paths of bliss.’ 
Probably, too, they were given a draught which 
made them forget sorrows and gave them strength, 
composed of the liquids of those fountains, and 
drunk from the horn whence Mimir quaffed the 
mead of his well {CPB i. 197 ; cf. the mead which 
awaits Balder, and the ‘costly draughts’ which 
the dead Helgi drinks, i. 143). The mysteriously 
engraved horn from which Grimhild makes Gudrun 
drink and forget her wrongs, may be a late reminis- 
cence of this draught of oblivion. The draught 
was composed from Urd’s strength, ice-cold sea 
water, and the liquor of the Son, and on the horn 
are engraved unreaped corn ears from ‘ the land of 
Hadding,’ the under world ( CPB i. 34). See, for 
this section, Rydberg, 218 ff. 

3 . Valhalla.— Though Valhalla may be ‘ simply 
a Wicking faith, lasting some three generations at 
most,’ and opposed to the strong family affection of 
the Northern heathen ( CPB i. Introd. ci, 421), yet 
it is also noted in old Teutonic belief, in the 
conception of dead warriors dwelling in Odin’s 
mountain. Valhalla was one of the dwellings of 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods, situated in Glads- 
heimr ‘where the gold-bright Valhalla towers’ 
{Grimnis., CPB i. 70). To it all brave warriors 
hoped to go, though later tradition suggests that 
warriors who had committed ‘ nithing Y actions or 
lived wickedly were excluded (Rydberg, 349). They 
were conducted thither by the Valkyries, who also 
waited upon them there. Valhalla was entirely a 
warrior’s paradise ; its beatitude was not that of 
peace, but of war. There the dead warriors dwelt 
with Odin, who welcomed them, ordering the 
benches to be got ready, the goblets prepared, and 
the wine brought by the Valkyries ( Eiriks-mdl , 
CPB i. 260). Descriptions of Valhalla are found 
in Grimnis-mdl and in the Younger Edda. It is 
raftered with spears, it is decked with shields, its 
benches are strewn with coats of mail. A wolf 
hangs before the western door, an eagle hovers 
over it. The goat Heiffrun bites at the branches of 
the tree Learad (perhaps Yggdrasil), and from her 
teats runs mead which fills a vat every day, enough 
to satisfy all the warriors. The hart Eikthirnir 
bites at the branches, and from her horns fall drops 
which form the rivers on earth. So great was 
Valhalla that it possessed five hundred and forty 
doors. Every day the warriors, fully armed, issued 
from the gates to amuse themselves in combat with 
each other, returning to feast and drink heavenly 
mead from the cups presented to them by the 
Valkyries. They ate the flesh of the boar Sseh- 
rimni, which was sodden every day and became 
whole again at even. Beside Valhalla stood Vln- 
g61f, the Hall of Friends, the abode of the goddesses. 
Grimm (ii. 820) points out that Vingdlf is, in one 
poem, used synonymously with Valhalla, while it 
is also the name given in the Younger Edda {Gylf. 
§ 3) to the place where the good and right-minded 
shall dwell after death. With Odin is associated 
Freyj a, whose dwelling is called Folk-vangr, and 
who chooses one half of the slain, Odin the other. 
Elsewhere, however, it is dead women who expect 
to join Freyja {Egils saga , ch. 78). With the god- 
dess Gefjon, who resembles Freyja, dwelt all who 


died virgins {Gylf. § 35; for Valhalla, cf. § 36, 
38 ff. ; Grimnis-mdl, Eiriks-mdl , and Hakonar-mdl , 
CPB 1. 70 ff., 260, 262). 

4 . Elysium in folk-belief and saga. — The Glas- 
berg, or glass mountain, of Marchen and poetry, 
which in Slavonic belief represents an earlier con- 
ception of a mountain paradise, may be derived 
from Slavonic sources, or may be a misunderstand- 
ing of Gladsheim, but it may also be a purely 
Teutonic belief, since the Norse gUrhiminn , * glass 
heaven,’ is a paradise to which heroes ride (Grimm, 
ii. 820), and the mountain abode of the dead has 
already been met with. Beautiful subterranean 
meadows, reached through a well where Frau 
Holle dwells, also occur in Marchen , and are 
associated mainly with elves and kindred beings. 
Popular belief describes souls of the dying flutter- 
ing as butterflies or birds in these meadows 
(Grimm, ii. 829). These are doubtless reminis- 
cences of the under world place of the dead, and 
with them may be compared the Rosengarten of 
mediaeval poetry, now churchyards, now a kind of 
paradise. A series of more elaborate tales, analyzed 
by Rydberg, are certainly reminiscent of earlier 
pagan belief, and preserve many of the aspects of 
the under world already met with. In these travel- 
lers set out to seek Qddinsakr or Jord lifanda 
manna , the Land of Living Men, situated in one 
tale in the east, hut more usually in the north, and 
apparently underground. 

These tales in their present form belong to the 
period between the 12th and 14th cent., and are 
mainly found in Saxo and in the sagas. Gudmund 
is ruler of the Glittering Plains, situated in the 
north or Jotunheim ; he and his men are heathen, 
and of a vast age. After his death he was wor- 
shipped by his people as a god. Dd&insakr is 
situated in his land, and is ‘ so healthy that sick- 
ness and age depart, and no one ever dies there 1 
{Hervararsaga, Rydberg, 210-11). 

(a) In the Flatey-book (14th cent.) Helge Thoreson is described 
as journeying to the north, where, lost in a forest, he met twelve 
maidens, one of them being Gudmund’s daughter, Ingeborg. 
With them he stayed three days, and on leaving was given chests 
of gold and silver. N ext Y ule night he was carried from his home 
by two men, re-appearing a year later with them. The strangers 
gave king Olaf two golden horns as a gift from Gudmund. They 
were filled with wine and given to the strangers to drink, the 
wine having been previously blessed by a bishop. The heathen 
messengers cast the horns away, and disappeared with Helge 
amidst great confusion. One year later Helge re-appeared with 
his eyes plucked out. He had spent many days happily in 
Gudmund’s realm, but king Olaf's prayers had made it impossible 
for Gudmund and Ingeborg to keep him. The latter plucked his 
eyes out, lest any mortal maiden should fall in love with him 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, London, 1894, Introd. 

Saxo relates that king Gorm set out to seek a mysterious 
treasure land in the north ruled by king Geirrod in the under 
world. After passing through many dangers, they were met by 
Geirrod’s brother Gudmund, who led them along a river till they 
reached a golden bridge. This he warned them not to cross, as 
the region beyond was not open to mortals. Continuing up the 
river, they reached Gudmund’s hall, where, warned by their 
pilot Thorkill, they refused to touch food or drink lest their 
memory should be lost, and they should have to remain with 
Gudmund's people for ever. Gorm also refused Gudmund's 
daughter in marriage. But four of his men fell victims to the 
charms of the women of this land, and became imbeciles. Gorm 
also refused the delicious fruits of Gudmund’s garden. The 
party were now conducted across the river, and reached Geirrod’s 
realm, a foul and evil place, full of miserable folk, some of them 
punished by Thor. Finally, they reached a place where they saw 
cisterns of mead, a vast decorated horn, and other treasures. 
Some of the party seized these treasures, which changed to 
swords and serpents and slew them. In another place, other 
treasures, including a rich mantle, were seen. Thorkill himself 
seized the mantle, when the place rang with shrieks, and the 
party was attacked by its inhabitants. Only twenty of them re- 
turned bo the river and to Gudmund, who vainly tempted them 
to remain with him. They finally returned home in safety (Saxo, 
344 ff. ; Rydberg, 212). 

(c) Saxo has also preserved the story of king Hadding. One 
winter’s day he saw a woman rise out of the ground, with fresh 
herbs in her lap. Hadding desired to know where such plants- 
could grow in winter. Wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him underground, through a region of fog and darkness, till they 
reached a river where spears and weapons were tossed about. 
On one side of it they met some noble beings, clad in rich robes. 
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Passing* them, they reached a sunny region (the Glittering 
Plains) whence the woman had obtained the flowers. On the 
other side of the river, which was crossed by a bridge, were seen 
the souls of dead warriors playing at battle. Finally, they came 
to a mysterious place, surrounded by an impassable wall. This 
was the land of life. The woman wrung the neck of a bird and 
threw it over the wall, when it was at once restored to life (Saxo, 
87 ; Rydberg, 210). 

(d) A saga in Flatey-bopk tells of king Erik, who with a large 
company set out to seek Odainsakr in the far east. They finally 
reached a river, with a bridge guarded by a dragon. Erik and 
one of his men rushed at the dragon, and were swallowed by it. 
But they found themselves in a beautiful flowery plain, with 
rivers of honey, and full of sunlight. They travelled through, 
finding no inhabitants, and reached a tower suspended in the 
air, with a ladder leading up to it. They entered the tower, and 
found in it a room carpeted with velvet, a table with rich food in 
gold and silver dishes, and two beds. Convinced that they had 
reached Odainsakr, they ate and drank and slept. During his 
sleep Erik was visited by his guardian angel, who told him this 
was ddainsakr, or Jord lifanda manna. This region lay near the 
Christian paradise which was so glorious that, compared with 
it, Odiinsakr seemed a desert Here they were permitted to 
remain six days, and then they returned home. 


Late as these stories are, they are yet so near to ! 
the pagan age of the north that, in spite of possible 
classical literary and Christian influences, they 
preserve much of the earlier eschatology. Oddin- 
s&kr is clearly differentiated from the Christian 
paradise, while Gudmund and his people are pagan. 
The river with its golden bridge has already been 
met with in the pagan descriptions of the under 
world, and in these tales its further side seems to 
be tenanted by the souls of the dead, while in the 
Hadding story the dead warriors fighting suggest 
a reminiscence of Valhalla. The evil region in the 
story of Gorm may reflect the tortures of Niflhel, 
while the place with its cisterns of mead, the richly 
decorated horn, and the treasures, are reminiscent of 
the Eddaic descriptions of the blissful under world. 
Rydberg (228 ff.) also identifies Gudmund with 
Mimir, and shows reasons for believing that (5dain- 
sakr, within the Glittering Plains, the mysterious 
walled place in the Haddmg story, and trie tower 
in the Erik saga with its two beds, are the equiva- 
lents of Mimir’s grove, where Llf and Lffthasir, 
progenitors of the new race of men, are preserved. 
To them would appropriately belong the title 
‘living men,’ and to their hidden grove that of J6r<£ 
lifanda manna » * In Gudmund’s domain there is 

a splendid grove, an enclosed place, from which 
weaknesses, age, and death are banished — a Para- 
dise of the peculiar kind that is not intended for 
the souls of the dead, but for certain lifandi menu, 
yet is inaccessible to people in general In the 
myth concerning Mimir we also find such a grove’" 
(Rydberg, 2311 Thus, while this Elysian land of 
Gudmund’s, with its deathless Od&insakr, is one 
of beauty and joy, to which daring mortals may 
penetrate and receive a 'welcome, it is closely con- 
nected with the realms of the dead— Hel, Valhalla, 
and Niflhel, — unlike the Celtic Elysium. Unlike the 
latter, too, it is not a land of the gods, but of a 
giant race, and is associated with Jfitunheim ; it is 
not an island Elysium, but a northern and sub- 
terranean one {cf. Nutt and Meyer, Voyage of 
Bran , 1895, L 308 ; Blest, Abode of the [Celtic]). 
The idea that the food of this region is dangerous 
to mortals corresponds with the universal belief 
that to eat the food of the dead or of fairies is 
dangerous. 

5 . The divine Elysium. — In the Golden Age of 
the gods, before they lost their happy state through 
the Titan maids from Jfitunheim, they dwelt m 
Wavfillr, where they raised high places and 
temples, setting forges, fashioning treasures, shap- 
ing tongs, and making tools. * They played at 
tables in the court and were happy, they lacked 
not gold’ ( Voluspa, CPB L 194). But after the 
restoration they dwell in Idavollr once more, 
and it is said to be 4 where Asgard was before 5 
{Voluspa, ib. L 201 ; Gylf. § 53). 

See also State of the Dead (Teutonic). 


Literature!.— G. W. Dasent, The Prose or Younger Bdda 
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Boreale , Oxford, 1888; Grimm, Teutonic Mythology London 
1883, chs. 25-27; Simrock, Handbuch der deutscken MythohniJ 
Bonn, 1887 ; K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche AlterstumskuTide Berlin* 
yoI. v. [1883, 1892] : V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology tr bv 
R. Anderson, London, 1889 ; de la Saussaye, Religion of th* 
Ancient Teutons , Boston, 1902. J. A. MacCulLOCH. 


BLINDNESS. — 1 . Definitions. — * Blindness * 
signifies inability to see, or absence of the sense of 
sight; hence, figuratively, want of discernment, 
or defective intellectual, moral, or spiritual sight. 

4 Word-blindness ’ is an acquired condition in which 
a person loses the power of reading written or 
printed words, although he can see objects ; thus 
the letters on a printed page can be seen but are 
not recognized. 4 Mind-blindness’ is an acquired 
condition in which objects can be seen, but fail to 
be recognized by the sense of sight. 4 Half-blind- 
ness ’ is a condition in which there is loss of one- 
half of the field of vision of one eye, or more com- 
monly of both eyes. 

2 . Causes of blindness.-— Blindness may be due 
to lesions of the eye, of the conducting path from 
the retina to the brain, or of the brain itself. 

(1) The eyes,— Blindness may result from a loss 
of transparency of the cornea (nebula, leucoma), 
of the lens (cataract), of the vitreous humour;’ 
from effusion of blood or pus into the anterior or 
posterior chambers ; from occlusion of the pupil ; 
from various affections of the choroid and retina ; 
from changes following increased intra - ocular 
tension (glaucoma). Destructive inflammation of 
one eye, such as often follows injury, is apt to be 
followed by a similar inflammation of the other 
eye (sympathetic inflammation). Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, an infectious inflammation contracted 
during birth, is the chief cause of blindness in 
early childhood. 

(2) The conducting paths. -—-Inflammation of the 
optic nerve (optic neuritis) is an important cause 
of blindness. It commonly ends in atrophy (white 
atrophy) of the optic disc or beginning or the nerve 
within the eve. Grey atrophy of the disc, also 
a cause of blindness, is a primary degenerative 
condition, not resulting from inflammation. 

The optic nerves pass back from the eyes and meet at the 
optic chiasma, at the base of the brain, where a re-arrangement 
of their fibres takes place in such a way that the fibres from the 
outer half of each retina pass into the optic tract of the same 
side, while the fibres from the inner half of each retina pass 
into the optic tract of the opposite side. The result of this is 
that, while a lesion destroying the continuity of one optic nerve 
causes total blindness of the corresponding eye, a lesion of one 
optic tract results in blindness of the corresponding half of each 
retina. Thus destruction of the right optic tract causes blind- 
ness of the outer (right) half of the right retina, and of the 
inner (right) half of the left retina. Blindness of the right hall 
of each retina results in blindness of the left half of the field of 
vision, and this condition is called left-sided half-blindness or 
hemianopsia. 

(3) The brain. — The fibres of the optic tract pass 
into the occipital lobe of the brain, and destruction 
of the visual centre in either occipital lobe produces 
hemianopsia just as in the case of the optic tract. 
Destruction of both visual centres would cause 
double hemianopsia, that is to say, complete blind- 
ness. Lesions of the left occipital lobe, but not of 
the right, may also be attended, according to their 
extent, by 4 word-blindness,’ or 4 mind-blindness — • 
conditions which have already been defined. This 
difference between the effect of lesions of the left 
and of the right side of the brain is simply an 
example of the general fact that all the speech 
functions (speaking, reading, writing) have their 
special centres in the left side of the brain only. 
Apart from affections of the special centres lor 
vision, gross lesions in any part of the brain may 
cause blindness by setting up optic neuritis. 

3. Statistics of blindness. — The proportion of 
blind among the general population is much greater 
in tropical than in temperate regions. In temper- 
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ate regions generally the proportion is about 1 in 
1000. In civilized countries the proportion of blind 
shows a steady decrease in recent years. Thus in 
the United Kingdom in 1851, 1 person was blind 
in every 979. The proportion has now fallen to 
1 in 1285. Owing to occupation there are more 
males than females afflicted with blindness. 

The following statistics are taken from the 
census tables of 1901, and refer to England and 
Wales : 




Males. 

Females. 

Persons . 

32,507,843 

15,728,613 

13,136 

16,779,230 

Blind . . « • 

25,317 

12,181 

(1891) . . . 

23,467 

12,281 

11,186 

Bland from childhood . 

4,621 

4,005 

58 

2,468 

2,153 

1,811 

22 

Blind’,* Deaf and Dumb . 

2,194 

36 

Blind and Dumb . 

23 

14 

9 

Blind and Deaf . 

389 

144 

245 


4. Psychology of the blind.— In comparing the 
blind with normal individuals, it must be remem- 
bered that the great majority of the blind lost 
their sight in adult life. In such persons we are 
not likely to find any special mental peculiarities, 
beyond their personal reactions to their misfortune. 
It is quite different when sight is lost in early 
childhood. The whole course of mental develop- 
ment must he profoundly modified in cases where 
the acquisition of knowledge, the training of the 
intellect, and the formation of tastes and habits 
must proceed without the faculty of vision playing 
any part in the process. 

Perhaps one of the earliest peculiarities to be 
noticed in blind children is a tendency to bodily 
inaction. The blind child is often content to sit 
quite still for considerable periods of time, at an 
age when a normal child would not be still for an 
instant. The games of blind children are often 
lacking in animation. Of course there are many 
individual exceptions to this statement, but a 
tendency to inaction is general, and seems to be 
most marked in those whose blindness is total, so 
that the sense even of light is lacking. This 
sluggishness of body is usually ascribed to the 
absence of the stimulating effect of light. There 
is no doubt that light is a very powerful stimulus 
to the nervous system, and children who spend 
much time in imperfectly-lighted rooms are usually 
languid and feeble. Another factor in the case, 
however, may be the natural tendency of the 
guardians of a blind child to restrict its move- 
ments and anticipate its wants in case of its 
meeting with some injury if left to itself. 

This tendency to muscular repose doubtless reacts 
upon the mental state. As an anonymous writer 
on this subject expresses it, the blind, as a class, 
are ‘seldom characterized by that rapidity and 
intensity of mental action, that keenness of pene- 
tration, which pierces at once to the very heart of 
a matter, — that vivida vis animi which is the 
characteristic of the highest genius. Their intel- 
lects are in general cautious, calm, deliberative, 
slow, distinguished rather by soundness than by 
brilliancy. . . . The fact that their attachments 
are generally of a calm and equable kind, formed 
on judgment and “right reason” rather than upon 
those inexplicable attractions which so often bind 
others together ; the infrequency with which they 
seem to give way to strong impulses of affection, 
and a certain want of geniality and expansiveness 
which has often been noted in them, — may also, 
no doubt, in fact be attributed to the same 
cause’ ( National Review , 1860, p. 92). 

The blind depend upon the sense of touch to so 
large an extent for their knowledge of the outer 
world, that tactile sensibility becomes developed 
by constant practice to a very high degree of 
acuteness, and many astonishing things are related 
of the discriminative ability of some blind folks. 
Blind people have been able to play cards by 


means of small marks upon the cards which they 
were able to distinguish, but which escaped, the 
eye and touch of those who saw. The sensibility 
of the fingers is greatly improved by practice, and 
blind people often take special care to keep the 
epidermis of the finger tips soft in order that their 
delicate susceptibility may be preserved. The lips 
and tip of the tongue, naturally more sensitive 
than the fingers, are often made use of by blind 
persons in cases where the fingers are unable to 
perceive sufficiently clearly. The skin of the face 
often becomes very sensitive to the proximity of 
solid bodies, and the tympanic membranes are 
credited with the power of rendering perceptible 
vibrations of the atmosphere too slight to be recog- 
nized as sound. 

Mr. W. Hanks Levy, a blind writer, gives an interesting 
account of his own power of recognizing neighbouring objects. 

* Whether within a house or in the open air,* he says, * whether 
walking or standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, 
whether I am opposite an object, and can perceive whether it 
be tall or short, slender or bulky. I can also detect whether it 
be a solitary object or a continuous fence ; whether it be a close 
fence or composed of open rails; and often whether it be a 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I 
cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than my shoulder, 
but sometimes very low objects can be detected. . . , The only 
part of my body possessing this power is my face ; this I have 
ascertained by suitable experiments. Stopping my ears does 
not interfere with it, but covering my face with a thick veil, 
destroys it altogether ' ( Blindness and the Blind , London, 1872). 

Some writers on the blind make the curious 
assertion that they have no sense of space, that 
they live only in time, that their little world is 
circumscribed by the narrow circle which they can 
span with their own arms. This assertion, how- 
ever, seems to be altogether preposterous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by the facts quoted above from 
Mr. Levy. The delight blind people often take in 
travelling, especially with a companion who can 
describe the scenery passed by, is also opposed to the 
idea. Blind men may even enjoy mountaineering, 
and a blind man who had been to the top of Mont 
Blanc wrote to the papers recently stating that 
no one could have enjoyed the view more than lie 
had done. There is no doubt, of course, that a 
blind man’s conception of space must differ greatly 
from our own, but a conception of space derived 
from touch, from movement, and from sound, he 
certainly has. 

Sounds, also, cannot fail to play an important 
part in giving to the blind a sense of the beyond ; 
and where we think of an object getting smaller 
as it recedes in the distance, a blind man would 
think of the modification produced by distance in 
the sound. When a blind man is out walking, 
the variations and mutations of familiar sounds 
constitute a source of interest and pleasure. The 
distance of objects can often be gauged with 
wonderful accuracy, and a case is quoted of a blind 
gentleman who could practise archery with con- 
siderable expertness, his aim being directed by a 
bell placed behind the target. 

Conversation is naturally a source of great 
pleasure to the blind, and, indeed, it means even 
more to them than to us, because they rely upon 
their auditory impressions to furnish that com- 
mentary upon the speaker’s words which we find 
in the play of expression. It is a curious trait in 
the blind that they seem to take a special pleasure 
in descriptions of the visual appearance of things. 
In their conversation they make much use of visual 
imagery, and always speak of going to see places 
and things. No doubt the impressions from which 
they are necessarily for ever shut out have for 
that very reason a special attraction. A well- 
known teacher of the blind tells the writer that 
there is no subject in which his pupils manifest 
greater interest than the study of optics. 

The general characteristic of the mind of the 
blind is rather curiously described as synthetical 
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by some writers, and as analytical by others. 
W. James, e.g., writes {Trine, of Psych, li. 203} : 

‘The blind man’s construction of real space differs from that 
of the seeing: man most obviously in the larger part which 
synthesis plays in it, and the relative subordination of analysis. 
The seeing baby's eyes take in the whole room at once, and 
discriminative attention must arise in him before single objects 
are visually discerned. The blind child, on the contrary, must 
form his mental image of the room by the addition, piece to 
piece, of parts which be learns to know successively.’ 

On the other hand, M. Dufau speaks of the mind of the blind 
as characteristically analytical. If we compare the manner in 
which the seeing and the blind acquire a knowledge of some 
object, for example, a plant, we find that the former ‘ casts a 
glance upon it, envelops it with a look, and his task is done ; he 
has a general idea of it with which he generally contents him- 
self, because it is sufficient to enable him to recognize and to 
name the object. The blind man, on the contrary, is obliged 
to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the 
branches, the leaves; to acquire, in short, a complete and 
detailed idea of the plant, without which it would be impossible 
for him to distinguish it from others. Thus it is that necessity 
makes analysis a habit to him, which retards his acquisition of 
knowledge, but at the same time renders it more positive and 
more certain ’ (Dufau, Des A veugles, 1850, p. 43). 

Although these two descriptions at first appear 
somewhat opposed to each other, it is obvious 
enough on consideration that both are true so far as 
they go. In building up his conception of the world 
about him, the blind man must analyze, and, having 
analyzed, he must put together. The two processes 
are carried out by him much more carefully and 
systematically than bv the seeing, and the results 
are carefully pondered. It is doubtless owing to 
this natural tendency to analysis and re-construc- 
tion that the blind owe their wonderful power of 
observation, and to the same tendency we may 
trace the fact that science seems to attract the edu- 
cated blind much more strongly than imaginative 
literature or poetry. 

Cases of blind persons recovering their sight in 
adult life are not numerous, and such as are known 
have naturally attracted a good deal of interest. 
This interest has to a great extent centred around 
what is known as Molyneux’ problem. This was 
as follows : 

1 Suppose a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by 
his touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere, ... so as 
to tell, when he felt one and the other, which Is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man be made to see ; query, whether by his sight, 
before he touched them, he could distinguish and tell which 
Is the globe, which the cube?* (see Locke, assay, n. ix. 8). 

To this query Molyneux himself answered in the negative, and 
Locke agreed with him. A contrary opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Franz and Sir W. Hamilton, and the former had an oppor- 
tunity not long afterwards of testing the soundness of his views. 
His patient when operated on was seventeen years of age, and 
he was familiar with geometrical figures. When some of the 
early confusion following the operation had passed off, he was 
shown a vertical and a horizontal line, and these he was able to 
name correctly ; but on being asked to point out which was the 
horizontal line, he indicated the wrong one, afterwards correct- 
ing himself. This error evidently means that no association 
had yet been found between the senses of sight and touch. He 
was next shown an outline of a square, 0 inches in diameter, 
within which was a circle, and within this a triangle. He was 
asked to describe these figures, and after careful examination, 
he succeeded in doing so correctly. 

A recent case of the same kind has been described by Dr. 
A. Maitland Ramsay of Glasgow. This was a young man of 
thirty, totally blind from birth, but able to distinguish day from 
night For some days after the operation of removal of the 
lenses the patient appeared quite dazed, and could not realize 
that he was seeing. The size of everything in the ward seemed 
very much exaggerated, and on that account he had great 
difficulty in interpreting what he saw. When asked to dis- 
tinguish between a ball and a brick, he looked at them atten- 
tively for a considerable time, his hands meanwhile moving 
nervously, as if he were trying to translate what he saw, by 
comparing it with an imaginary tactile impression, and then he 
named both correctly. He explained that he was so much in 
the habit of handling objects that he had come to have a 
‘notion in his mind ’ regarding the form of things. 

5 . The education and care of the blind.— The 
Jewish code contains special beneficent enactments 
regarding blind persons ; such as, ‘ Thou shalt not 
. . . put a stummingblock before the blind, but thou 
shalt fear thy God ’ (Lv 19 14 ). The idea, however, 
of making the care of the blind a public charge is 
quite modem, although as long ago as 1265 one 


institution for the blind was founded, the Hospice 
des Quinze Yingts, wherein St. Louis DC provided 
for the needs of three hundred knights who had 
lost their eyesight in the Crusades. 

The first idea of educating the blind by means of 
the sense of touch appears to have originated with 
Valentein Haiiy, a native of Picardy, about the 
year 1783. Haiiy’s first pupil was a blind beggar 
whom he paid to receive instruction. The prac- 
ticability of teaching the blind to read from raised 
characters having been proved, public interest was 
aroused, and Haiiy was able in 1785 to found the 
first ‘ School for the Young Blind.’ Haiiy after- 
wards visited St. Petersburg, at the invitation of 
the Government, to superintend the establishment 
in that city of a similar institution. The Liverpool 
School for the Blind was founded in 1791, and was 
followed two years later by the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum, which became one of the most successful 
schools of the kind in the world. The success of 
these schools has led to the multiplication of such 
institutions all over the civilized world. The in- 
struction given in most of them is of a mixed 
character, the pupils being taught to read from 
raised characters, and receiving lessons in the usual 
school subjects, while their future is kept in view, 
and instruction is provided in different trades, 
whereby they may maintain themselves in after 
life. A few schools provide an education of a more 
special kind, such as the Normal College and 
Academy for Music. 

The method of teaching the blind to read has 
had an interesting evolution. Haiiy originally 
made use of the script form of the Roman letter. 
Subsequently quite a number of forms of embossed 
type were introduced. The first of these was 
brought forward by James Gall, of Edinburgh, in 
1827. He made use of the Roman letter, but foi 
ease of recognition, all the curves were changed to 
angles. In this type there was published in 1834 
the Gospel of St. John. The first Gospel was 

rinted in raised type for the blind. Other medi- 
cations of the Roman letter were introduced by 
Howe, Alston, and Fry. Various stenographic and 
phonetic systems were also brought forward, but 
were discarded on the ground that they did not 
teach correct spelling. 

To get over the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in passing from one line to the next, Frere intro- 
duced his ingenious return line. The finger travels 
along one line from left to right and is then guided 
by an embossed curve to the line below, which is 
read from right to left. On this lower line the 
characters are printed in the reverse way, in order 
that the finger, moving in the reverse direction, 
may meet them in the same order as when reading 
from left to right. 

Moon’s type, which became very popular, is a 
modification of the Roman character, but arbitrary 
signs are also made use of. Frere’s return line is 
adopted, but the characters are not reversed in the 
return lines. Moon’s type is still made use of to 
some extent, and the Gospel which blind men may 
be seen reading in the streets is commonly printed 
in it. It has, however, two great drawbacks. 
Books printed in this type are very expensive; 
and they are very bulky. A single Gospel, tor 
example, fills a large volume. 

This multiplicity of types was naturally attended 
by many inconveniences. A blind man who learned 
to read one type could not read books published in 
another, and a book printed in any of the embossed 
types could obtain a circulation only among the 
blind who were acquainted with that type, 
cordingly, a number of gentlemen founded lne 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and set 
themselves to find and bring into general use tne 
type best adapted to the needs of the blind, iniai 
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iey found in none of the varieties to which we 
ive referred. Their researches resulted in the 
troduction into England in 1868 of a type 
hich had been invented by a blind Frenchman 
rty years before. This type, which is now in 
meral use, is called the Braille, after Louis Braille, 
3 inventor. The advantages claimed for it are : 
tat the letters are easily recognized ; that they can 
s written by the blind themselves in such a way 
i to be legible to themselves or other people who 
low the characters ; that books can be printed in 
uch smaller bulk and at a much smaller cost than 
the case of other types for the blind. 

The principle of the Braille system is very simple, 
he letters are formed of raised dots of which the 
aximum number is six, arranged in three pairs 

aced one above another — • * Any of these dots 

ay be omitted, the letters of the alphabet, punc- 
Lation marks, and a number of other signs being 
rmed by one, two, three or more of the dots 
iriously arranged, as may be seen in the alphabet 
tinted below. It will be noticed that neither of 


Mr. J. W. M‘Laren, of Edinburgh, recently invented a 
method whereby the printing of books in Braille type is 
greatly simplified, and the cost vastly reduced. The Braille 
Printing and Publishing Co., St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, was 
founded to print books by this new method, and for some time 
a magazine for the blind, the Braille Weekly , was published 
every Saturday at the price of one penny. Dr. John Brown's 
famous story, Rab and his Friends, printed by the new method, 
was issued at the price of sixpence. The story occupies fifty-two 
quarto pages. As books of this class naturally depend upon 
a very limited public for circulation, it would be a good thing 
if some central publishing ^company could not only stock all 
the books printed by this method, but control the class of books 
to be published, and prevent overlapping and the same book 
being printed by different people. 

Writing in Braille characters is carried out by 
means of a writing frame. The paper is covered 
with a piece of brass containing a double row of 
oblong perforations. By means of a stylus, each 
letter is impressed upon the paper through one of 
the perforations. To read the writing the paper 
must be reversed, when the depressions produced 
by the stylus will be felt by the finger as raised 
dots. 

When the blind wish to write so as to be read 
by the seeing, they may use a pencil and a guiding 
frame. Some blind persons who lost their sight in 


The Braille Alphabet and some Contractions . 


(The large dots represent the raised points of the Braille letters). 


t line -( 


id line-! 


d line 


ih line 


A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

• • 

but 

• • 

Christ 

• © 

©© 

every 

m * 

• • 

© * 

• . 

• 0 

• © 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

• • 

Lord 
© * 

mm 

not 

me 

© 

. . 

© • 

• • 

• ® 

• © 

© • 

© • 

• • 

9 * 

m • 

U 

V 

X 

Y 

z 

unto 
# * 

very 

• * 

## 

you 

m • 


• * 


• © 

• Q 

• © 

• • 

©© 

mm 

®@ 

ch 

g h 

sh 

th 

wh 

child 

shall 

this 

which 

© • 

© * 

€>® 


© - 


© * 


• © 

• © 

• © 

• © 

• © 

• © 

• m 


F 

G 

H 

i 

J 

from 

God 

have 


Jesus 

mm 

©# 

m * 

* © 

* © 

© • 

mm 

©© 

© • 

©• 

p 

q 

R 

s 

T 

people 

quite 

right 

some 

that 

© ® 


m • 

• © 

- © 

© - 

@© 

©m 

© • 

• • 

© - 

© • 

© • 

© • 

© * 

& 


for 

of 

the 

with 


mm 

© • 

• © 

• © 

® • 



m • 

©• 



©® 

mm 

©• 

ed 

er 

on 

ow 

w 


€>Q 

m • 

- © 

will 

• m 

© - 


•© 

© * 

mm 

• m 

• % 

- © 

• • 

• © 


ie two dots constituting the lowest pair is present 
i any of the characters of the upper line ; each of 
ie characters of the second line resembles the 
iaracter immediately above it, plus one of the 
>west dots ; while the characters of the third line 
iffer from those above only in the presence of 
oth dots of the lowest pair. This arrangement 
bviously greatly reduces the difficulty of learning 
ie symbols. 

The Braille characters have also been adopted 
>r the printing of music, so that a blind musician 
m learn a new piece of music by following the 
3 ore with one hand while he plays the keys with 
tie other. 

A large number of standard works have now 
een published in the Braille type, and are sold at 

moderate price. At the Edinburgh School for 
be Blind, a monthly magazine. Bora Jucunda , 
as been published since 1893. It was started and 
dited by Mr. W. H. Illingworth, a former head- 
laster of the school. Each number contains sixty 
irge pages of interesting and amusing matter, and 

piece of music ; and the price is one shilling, 
'he British and Foreign Blind Association also 
ublishes magazines in Braille. 


adult life have become very expert at this kind of 
writing, but for those who have been blind from 
childhood there is no doubt that the best plan is to 
use a typewriter. Here the expense may be an 
objection, but this has been got over by Mr. Illing- 
worth, who recommends for the purpose a cheap 
form of typewriter which costs only a tew shillings. 
In this instrument the rubber type projects from 
the under surface of a revolving disc, and, dv placing 
on the upper surface above each letter the corre- 
sponding character in Braille, the blind pupil can 
easily find the letter he needs, bring it into place, 
and print it on the paper. It will be noticed that, 
by using a typewriter, the blind scribe actually 
writes in a character with which he may not be 
acquainted, and is thus saved the trouble of learn- 
ing two totally distinct alphabets. It is curious to 
recall the fact that the Braille type was violently 
opposed on the ground that the letters were entirely 
arbitrary symbols, as if the characters of the Roman 
or Greek alphabets were anything else. Obviously, 
it is no more confusing for the blind to call a couple 
of dots the letter b than it is for the French to call 
a cabbage a chou . 

Arithmetic is taught to the blind by means of a 
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tablet containing rows of octagonal holes. A peg 
can be placed in any of these holes, in eight possible 
positions representing the numbers 1 to 8 ; to obtain 
9 and 0, the peg is inverted and placed in positions 
i and 2. The two ends of the peg, of course, differ 
so as to be readily recognizable by touch. 

A somewhat similar device is made use of for 
teaching algebra. Raised maps are used for geo- 
graphy, and models and natural objects are freely 
used for class purposes. 

6. The care of young blind children.— When 
sight is lost in early childhood, a good deal can be 
done by judicious foresight to assist the teacher, 
when the child is old enough to go to school. 
Teachers of the blind complain that, when children 
come to them, they do not know how to use their 
hands; that they are lacking in confidence, and 
can do nothing for themselves ; that their muscles 
are soft and weak ; and that, in short, a great deal 
of time has to be given to exercises and gymnastics 
intended to train the muscles and the sense of 
touch before education, in the school sense, can be 
started. These faults depend very largely on the 
fact that the child’s relatives, not unnaturally, 
have done everything for him. They have dressed 
him, washed him, and fed him. They have led 
him from place to place. They have perhaps 
never thought of giving him toys to play with. 
They have prevented him from going about by 
himself, for tear of accidents. In some cases they 
have even kept the child in bed for years, or taken 
him about only in a perambulator, in case he might 
hurt himself. Such treatment, although kindly 
meant, is really cruel to the child. The proper 
course of procedure is quite the opposite. The 
proper method of dealing with a young child who 
is blind may be expressed in a sentence: Treat 
him exactly as if he could see. The child should 
have toys to play with as soon as he can grasp. 
When he can creep about, he should be allowed to 
do so. He should be expected and encouraged to 
walk as soon as other infants. As soon as he can 
move about, he should be allowed to explore the 
room for himself, and discover the properties of 
the furniture it contains. While care should, of 
course, be taken to prevent any serious accidents 
(dangerous places such as stairs or fires being 
guarded), obstacles should not be taken out of the 
child’s way, nor should he be warned if he is going 
to walk against something. No doubt, it is very 
difficult for any kindly person to see a blind child 
in the act of walking against a chair, without 
quickly stopping him or snatching the chair out 
of his wav ; hut if the child is ever to gain confi- 
dence, ana to be able to w^alk about freely without 
fear of running into walls and lamp-posts, he must 
learn by hard experience in his nursery days. So, 
also, as the child gets older, he should be encour- 
aged to feed himself ; to undress, and later to dress 
himself ; to fold his clothes, and put them away ; 
to put his toys away when he has finished playing 
with them, and to fetch them for himself when he 
wants them. He should be taught to use his hands 
in every possible way. Many of the kindergarten 
occupations are useful for tnis purpose, and the 
sorting and threading of beads is valuable as afford- 
ing a training in sensitiveness to the finger tips. 
The handling of small beads is a useful preparation 
for the later study of Braille, 
y . Advice to those likely to lose their sight— 
When blindness occurs from disease in later years, 
the loss of sight is usually gradual, and, after it is 
known that ultimate blindness is inevitable, months, 
or even years, may elapse during which some sight 
remains. Persons so affected should be advised 
to set about training their other senses, and 
especially the sense of touch, without delay. The 
Braille alphabet can soon be learned, and, in prac- 


tising reading, the sight which remains will be of 
great assistance. Braille writing should also be 
systematically practised. Various everyday tasks 
such as dressing and undressing, should be practised 
with the eyes closed. When any real difficulty 
presents itself, of course, the eyes may be opened 
for a moment, but, as far as possible, the sufferer 
should try to accustom himself by degrees to the 
life he will before long have to live, so that, when 
the day of total darkness does come, it will not 
find him wholly unprepared. 

Literature. — John Kitto, The Lost Senses, 1845; anon, 
art. ‘The Blind * in National Review l 1860; artt. on * Blindness.’ 

4 Vision * 4 Aphasia/ etc., in EBr, Chambers’s Encyc., Quain’s 
Medical Diet., Baldwin’s Diet, of Psychology ; William James 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vote., 1891 ; W. H. Illingworth’ 

* Methods of Educating the Blind, 1784 to 1895/ Trans. Roy. Scot, 
Soc. of Art, 1895; W. B. Drummond, ‘The Education of the 
Blind * in Encyc. Medica, 1899, also ‘The Care of Blind Children’ 
in Pediatries , 1899; Howe and Hall, Laura Bridgman, Dr. 
Hone’s Famous Pupil, 1904; Helen Keller, Story of my Life, 
1903; A. Maitland Ramsay, Three Cases of Blindness in which 
Sight was Recovered in Adult Life , 1903; T. K. Abbott 
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BLISS.— See Blessedness and Blest (Abode). 

BLOOD. — I. Physiological and Psycho- 
logical.— Blood consists of a fluid portion, known 
as plasma, and of corpuscles (white, red, and 
‘platelets’), the latter forming its nutritive element. 

* Average blood may be regarded as consisting of 
| plasma and § corpuscles’ (Huxley, Physiology, 
p. 105). The inner function of the blood has been 
compared by physiologists with the outer function of 
the air and food supply. * It is absolutely essential 
to the life of every part of the body that it should 
be in such relation with a current of blood that 
matters can pass freely from the blood to it, and 
from it to the blood, by transudation through the 
walls of the vessels in which the blood is contained* 

( ib . p. 116). Thus, the blood is literally the vehicle 
of lire throughout the organism, and this function 
is discharged by means of its constant circulation 
from the left lower cavity of the heart through the 
arteries, and back through the veins to its right 
upper cavity. The nourishment of the blood itself 
is derived by absorption from the food which enters 
the intestines ; the venous blood is changed into 
arterial blood by absorption of oxygen through 
the lungs, this second or pulmonary circulation 
being maintained from the right lower cavity of 
the heart to its left upper cavity. It is evident 
that the true function of the blood could not he 
understood until its circulation was demonstrated, 
as was done by Harvey in his Exercitatio, published 
in 1628 (Foster, History of Physiology, 1901, p. 42). 
Of this circulation the ancient world was ignorant, 
and consequently of the precise ministry of the 
blood to life. Aristotle (B.C. 384-322) * knew only 
of its direct passage from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, and of its movement to the brain and 
return. . . . The brain, being the coldest organ 
of the body, performed the function, Aristotle 
supposed, of reducing and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the blood* (Hammond, Aristotle's Psy- 
chology, p. 227 n.). Galen (A.D. 130~c. 210) taught 
that the liver converts food into crude blood, 
giving it the * natural spirits.* In the heart, some 
of this blood is mixed with air drawn from the 
lungs, and by the innate heat of the heart is laden 
with ‘vital spirits* (Foster, op. cit. p. 12 i). This 
was the accepted doctrine for thirteen centuries, 
until the dawn of modern physiology. The pul- 
monary circulation was described by Servetus in 
1546, and, probably in dependence on him, by 
Bealdus Columbus in 1559 {ib. p. 30 f.); whilst 
Caesalpinus, a little later, ‘recognized that the 
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flow of blood to the tissues took place by the 
arteries and by the arteries alone, and that the 
return of the blood from the tissues took place 
by the veins and not by the arteries ( ib . p. 35). 
Fabricius described the valves of the veins in 1574 
(ib. p. 36). But his pupil, William Harvey, was 
‘the first to demonstrate the circulation of the 
blood. . . . The essential feature of Harvey’s new 
view was that the blood through the body was the 
same blood, coursing again and again through the 
body, passing from arteries to veins in the tissues, 
and from veins to arteries through the lungs, heart, 
suffering changes in the substance and pores of 
the tissues, changes in the substance and pores of 
the lungs’ (ib. p. 47). Thus, the long-established 
doctrine of ‘spirits’ was discredited, and the 
study of physiology separated from that of pseudo- 
psychology. 

But primitive man did not need to wait for 
Harvey in order to be taught the significance of 
blood in relation to life. However ignorant he 
might be of the precise relation, common observa- 
tion showed the dependence of life on the blood 
within the body of man or animal. Loss of blood 
meant loss of strength, and a man’s life seemed to 
drain away with the blood from a mortal wound. 
Thus Homer can speak either of the soul vx ^ 
H. xiv. 518) or of the blood (aZ/m, xvii. 86) as passing 
away through the inflicted wound (cf. Robinsohn, 
Psychol, der Naturvolker , p. 18 ; Gruppe, Griech. 
Mythol. und Beligionsgesch. p. 728) ; the identity is 
affirmed explicitly, e.g. , amongst the Hebrews, in the 
phrase ‘the blood is the life’ (Dt 12 28 , where ‘life’ 
is literally * soul ’) ; and even a thinker like Empe- 
docles could regard blood as the seat of thought 
or perception (Rohde, Psyche 2 , 1898, ii. 176 ; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy 2 , 1908, p. 288). For us, 
however, to repeat ‘the blood is the life’ means 
something <^uite different from the early usage, 
and the difference is of fundamental importance 
for the subject before us. By such a phrase we 
should imply that blood is essential to the living 
activity of the organism, and that life is not 
possible without blood. But primitive thought 
meant to assert that the life is the blood, and vice 
versa : when the blood left the body, it carried the 
life with it. Thus, in the Qur’an, xcvi. 2, God is 
said to have created man from clotted blood ; in 
Burma this is kept and eaten on special occasions 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye , 1895, p. 112). This is the ex- 
planation of the numerous customs that illustrate 
the perils and powers of blood for the ancient mind ; 
this is the key to many important institutions. 
To the modern mind, blood which has left its 
organism is no more than any other fluid, except 
for a certain amount of sentiment, which may be 
itself an inheritance from the past ; but for the 
ancient mind, blood, even when shed, was still 
perilous and potent, full of latent life, and capable 
of working on persons or things in contact with it. 
The illustration of these ideas belongs to the 
following sections; here it remains to show, by 
instances selected from a very large material, the 
nature of the idea of a blood-soul. The Arabs 
used the word for * soul,’ nafs, cognate with the 
Heb. nephesh , in the sense of blood. ‘When a 
man dies a natural death, his life departs through 
the nostrils . . . but when he is slain in battle 
“his life flows on the spear point”’ (Robertson 
Smith, Bel. Sem 2 p. 40 n.). Belief in the blood- 
soul explains their custom of not washing the 
slain, and of burying the Muslim ‘martyrs’ in 
their blood, according to Muhammad’s commands 
at TJhud (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums 3 , 
p. 178, n. 3). Robinsohn quotes a remarkable 
story of an Arab newly-married man attacked, 
when with his wife, by an overpowering force. He 
thereupon killed her, smeared himself with her 


blood, and fought till he fell, by this means uniting 
her soul with his own (op. cit. p. 25). Similarly, 
we may read of the Australian initiation custom, 
after circumcision : ‘The boy was lifted up, and 
standing above the two Thungallum men, allowed 
some of the blood to drip down on to their backs, 
thus establishing a special friendly relationship 
between himself and them’ (Spencer - Gillen b , 
p. 372 ; further examples collected by Frazer, GB 2 
i. 356). Or we find that the Caribs ‘ sprinkle a 
male infant with its father’s blood to give him his 
father’s courage’ (H. Spencer, Sociology , i. 116). 
We even find that amongst the West African 
natives the skeletons of Ashanti kings are washed 
with the blood of human victims (Ellis, The Tshi- 
speaking Peoples, p. 168) — doubtless to impart soul- 
life to the dead. Another group of examples 
shows us the use of blood as a substitute for life 
(Tylor, ii. 402), and the wide-spread avoidance of 
blood as food is by some peoples explicitly traced 
to the identity of the soul and the blood (examples 
collected in Frazer, op. cit. i. 353). So natural, 
indeed, is it among primitive people for death to 
come by blood-shedding that ‘it is always held 
uncanny in Africa if a person dies without shed- 
ding blood’ (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa , 
p. 524) ; in other words, the blood is the normal 
and visible soul. What may be the precise relation 
of this blood-soul to other ideas of soul, such as its 
identification with breath or shadow, is probably 
left quite indeterminate in most cases. Skeat 
cites a curious Malay belief which connects the 
blood-soul with the shadow-soul through a small 
snail. ‘Among the grass in the shadow of a 
grazing animal these creatures are to be discovered, 
and if one of them is crashed, it will be found to 
be full of blood, which has been drawn in a mys- 
terious way from the veins of the animal through 
its shadow ’ (Malay Magic , p. 306). 

2. The perils of blood are a natural result of that 
idea of the blood-soul which has just been indicated 
— ‘ the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less 
dangerous when misused than efficacious when 
properly employed’ (Moore, EBi, art. ‘Sacrifice,’ 
§ 43). It is with the former aspect that we are 
first concerned, and its most obvious example is 
that tabu on blood as food with which the OT 
makes us familiar; cf. 1 S 14 32 ' 85 , where we see 
that the blood, which is too perilous and mysterious 
to be man’s food (Smend, AT. Rel.-gesch 2 p. 142), 
must be offered on the sacred stone to Jahweh 
before man can eat the flesh with impunity. The 
prohibition of blood as food meets us, as a definite 
law, in Dt 12 16 - 28 ' 2B 15 28 ; here it is not offered in 
sacrifice, but when animals are slain for ordinary 
food it is to be poured out on the ground ; for the 
same prohibition in the Priestly Code, cf. Gn 9*, 
Lv 3 17 7 26, 27 17 passim , 19 28 . Frazer cites examples 
of the same tabu from the customs of Esthonians, 
American Indians, Romans, Arabs, and Papuans 
(i. 353). Further, the perils of blood are well 
illustrated in the precautions taken by many 
peoples in killing men or animals. It is not the 
actual killing, but the literal shedding of blood 
which constitutes the danger, since blood actually 
shed means mysterious soul-power let loose. Con- 
sequently, the actual shedding of blood in killing 
is to be avoided, if possible ; this is probably the 
explanation of many curious methods of judicial 
execution (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 525; 
Frazer, i. 354 f. ; Jevons, Introd . Hist. Bel. p. 73 f.) 
which in themselves might seem simply refinements 
of cruelty. To remind ns that the peril is in the 
actual blood shed, not in any moral element of 
guilt incurred, we find the same unwillingness to 
shed blood in the case of animals amongst the 
Wanika and Damaras of Africa (Frazer, i. 357 )» 
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with the result that cattle are stoned to death or 
suffocated. Where blood is actually shed, various 
means are used to draw the charge of the shell, so 
to speak, before it can explode. One has been 
indicated above in the practice of putting the 
blood on a sacred stone or altar, and reference will 
be made to it again when the place of blood in 
sacrifice is considered (p. 719 a ). Another plan is 
to cover the blood with earth or dust; Doughty 
met with an example of this, interesting because 
the blood was the man’s own : * Th&hir, cupped in 
the head, neck, and back, felt lightened ; he covered 
the blood with a little heap of dust, and one who 
came in asking, “ What is tins heap!” he answered, 
“Blood which I have buried ” * {Arabia Deserta , 
i. 492). Or the blood may be sucked, or else 
deposited in some special place ; both are illustrated 
by one of the Australian rites of sub-incision, in 
which the boy is made to suck the blood on the 
knife, whilst the blood from the wound falls on a 
piece of paper bark. * The blood was taken in the 
paper bark to the boy’s mother, who buried it in 
the bank of a water pool so as once more to ensure 
the growth of the lilies 5 (Spencer-Gillen b , p. 368). 
In other circumstances, the blood that has been 
shed may require expiation (cf. Dt SI 1 * 9 ), and the 
blood-stain may be cleansed away by the use of 
other blood {Lang, Myth, Ritual , and Religion, 
i 276). Finally, the perils of blood, already seen 
in the prohibition of blood as food, and in avoid- 
ance of or precautions in blood-shedding, find a 
third group of illustrations in the elaborate rules 
affecting the blood of menstruation and childbirth. 
The fear of women’s blood in these cases, no doubt 
because regarded as specially mysterious and 
potent, is wide-spread amongst primitive peoples 
(examples in Frazer, i. 361). Elaborate care is 
taken by the Aranta and Ilpirra tribes of Australia, 
for example, to dispose or the blood of the first 
menstruation (Spencer- Gillen a , p. 460). Crawley 
{The Mystic Rose , p. 212), whilst admitting that 
the obvious vehicle of contagion in such cases is 
blood, questions the truth of making this central 
in the tabu of women ; and it is frequently true 
that various ideas operate and concentrate m one 
primitive custom. But none can doubt that the 
perils of blood are illustrated by the wide-spread 
tabu on women at certain times. 

3. The powers of blood have been implied 
already in its perils. But the same ideas which 
make men ordinarily shrink from contact with 
blood may evidently cause them to resort to it 
on extraordinary occasions, as a specially potent 
means of influence. They are willing to accept 
the risk for the sake of the end in view. Only a 
few representative cases can be given here : further 
illustrations may be found in the chief works on 
anthropology, or in Strack’s Das Blut , which gives 
many examples and copious references. One of 
the most obvious ways in which the psychical 
energy of blood can be assimilated is by drinking 
it. * Blood may be given by young men to old men 
of any degree of relationship and at any time with a 
view to strengthening the latter’ (Spencer-Gillen a ,p. 
461). Amongst the same Australian peoples, blood 
may be given also to the members or an avenging 
expedition ; to secure unity of purpose and to 
exclude treachery, it may even be forcibly ad- 
ministered to an outsider (p. 462) ; special meetings 
of reconciliation are also accompanied by blood- 
drinking (ib.).. Many primitive peoples drink the 
blood of enemies in order to secure their strength 
(Crawley, The Mystic Rose , p. 102; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship 1 , p. 284 [ed. S, A. Cook, p. 296]; 
Trumbull, The Blood Covenant , pp. 126 - 134). 
Sometimes the special purpose of blood-drinking 
is religious inspiration (Trumbull, op. dt. pp. 139- 
142), especially in connexion with a sacrifice, when 


the fresh blood of the victim is drunk (Frazer, op. 
dt i. 133 f.). The result is frequently seen in the 
usual phenomena of possession. The religious idea 
underlying this practice will be discussed when 
blood-covenants (see § 4) in general have been 
considered ; her© it is sufficient to name this wide- 
spread practice in illustration of the powers of 
blood. Another way of imparting these powers is 
by external application of the blood. ‘ It is a very 
common thing for a young man to open a vein in 
his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
body of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter ’ (Spencer-Gillen b , p. 698). Among some 
primitive peoples, the blood of relatives is allowed 
to fall on a corpse, probably with the idea of 
reviving it or imparting life to it (cf. Howitt, 
p. 451). From such use of blood to promote 
physical or psychical strength, ^ it is an easy transi- 
tion to the use of blood as medicine. For example, 
amongst the people just named, ‘it is a very 
common practice to give both men and women 
blood to drink when they are ill ’ (Spencer-Gillen b , 
p. 599). From the time of the Romans down 
to our own time, there has been a wide-spread 
belief that epilepsy could be cured by drinking 
blood (Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 27). An established 
cure for leprosy, from ancient Egypt down into 
the Middle Ages, was the blood-bath (Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 116 f.}. Many curious 
examples are collected by Struck (pp. 27 f. and 
30-40) of these and similar customs. The patient 
may even be given his own blood to drink [op. cit . 
pp. 40-43). We find also cases approximating to 
the use of charms, like the Chinese custom, in 
times of pestilence, of writing sentences in human 
blood to be fastened on the door-posts for pro- 
tection against disease (Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant , p. 71). Not only human but also animal 
blood occurs frequently in the primitive pharma- 
copoeia (S track, pp. 55-57). It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to separate ancient medicine from ancient 
magic. In regard to the magical nses of blood, 
some belong to it in common with hair, nail- 
parings, etc., as having been in close connexion 
with the body : thus * ancient Peruvian sorcerers 
destroyed their victims by acting on blood taken 
from them* (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 264). ^ The 
use of blood at the various totem ceremonies of 
Australia is midway between the magical and 
religious uses. But special mention must be made 
of the use made of the blood of menstruation for 
both medicinal and magical purposes (Strack, 
pp. 28-32) — a use we might expect in view of the 
perils specially attaching to this blood. The further 
powers of blood are illustrated throughout this 
article, in regard both to human and to superhuman 
relationships, and underlie innumerable blood-rites 
and blood-sacrifices. One of the most striking of 
these is the blood-baptism of Mithr&ism {q.v.). 
Here it remains only to point out the extension of 
the powers of blood to many blood-like things. 
The tabu on blood extends to many blood-coloured 
objects (Jevons, p. 67 : ‘The savage believes that 
the same terrible consequences— -whatever they 
may be — which ensue on contact with blood, do 
actually and really follow on contact with things 
which by their colour . . . remind him thereof ’). So, 
amongst West African natives, ‘every spot where 
the earth is of a red colour is believed to be, or to 
have been, the place of abode of a Sasabonsum; 
and the red colour is supposed to be caused by 
the blood of the victims destroyed by him’ (Ellis, 
op. cit. p. 35; cf. Tylor, L 406). We may trace 
the same range of thought in the ideas attaching 
to the red heifer (Nu 19 <2ff *) or to the robin red- 
breast ; and in the practice of smearing the body 
with red earth (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 464). This last 
is probably a substitute for blood. For other 



customs, especially the natural and frequent use 
of wine as the blood of the grape, cf. Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant , p. 191 f. ; Frazer, i. 359. 

4. Blood -covenants. — The previous sections 
illustrate that primitive conception of blood on 
which all later ideas and institutions rest. We 
have now to notice some of the more important of 
these ethical and religious developments of the - 
primitive idea. In the first place, there is the 
wide-spread practice of the blood-covenant between 
man and man. In its direct and primitive form, 
this is essentially the union of one life with an- 
other by actual exchange of blood, the exchange 
being made either by drinking or by transfusion. 
Many instances of this practice are collected by 
Trumbull in his elaborate monograph, The Blood 
Covenant ; he draws examples from Africa, Asia, 
America, Europe, and Oceania, and claims that 
it is fundamental in all primitive life (p. 96). 
Certainly the practice is a natural development 
of the idea that blood is life. On its physical side, 
the practice is still retained in civilized com- 
munities in the medical operation of transfusion : 

* men or dogs, bled to apparent death, may be at 
once and effectually revived by filling their veins 
with blood taken from another man or dog* 
(Huxley, Physiol . p. 117). The difference is that 
the primitive man did this, and still does it, not 
for physical only, but also for psychical ends, 
which he does not separate from the former. * The 
inter-commingling of the blood of two organisms 
is, therefore, according to this view, equivalent to 
the inter-commingling of the lives, of the person- 
alities, of the natures, thus brought together * 
(Trumbull, op. cit. p. 38). Both the primitive 
practice and the primitive idea may be modified in 
various directions. On the one hand, some sub- 
stitute for blood, such as wine, may be introduced ; 
on the other, the idea of life-union may appear 
in the weaker form of union in a particular oath 
or pledge (cf. Doughty, Arabia Deserta , ii. 41 : 
‘sheyklily persons at Aneyza have told me that 
“ el-Kaht&n in el-Y6men do confirm their solemn 
swearing together by drinking human gore” ’). For 
a collection of such blood-oaths, cf. Strack, Das 
Blut , pp. 21-25. See, further, Brotherhood 
(artificial). 

5. Kinship. — It has seemed to many that the 
idea of union by blood through the blood-covenant 
is simply a particular case of the idea of union by 
blood as underlying kinship in general, the only 
difference being the substitution of artificial means 
for natural. Jevons, referring to the fact that 
Muslim women do not veil themselves in the 
presence of ‘ blood-brothers ’ any more than before 
other blood-relations, remarks : * it faithfully pre- 
serves the primitive view that the blood-brother- 
hood thus established is not a relationship personal 
to the two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan : my brother is, or becomes, the brother 
of all my brethren ; the blood which flows in the 
veins of either party to the blood-covenant flows 
in the veins of all his kin’ ( op . cit. p. 99; cf., 
however, p. 170). Benzinger, also referring to 
Semitic races, which so richly illustrate the ideas 
of blood, remarks : * Relationship is participation 
in the common blood which nows with equal 
fulness in the veins of every member of that circle ; 
on this idea rest all the rights and obligations 
between the individual and his clansmen 5 ( EBi, 
col. 2672). Such an identity of kinship with 
blood-relationship is to us self-evident : the terms 
are convertible, for the life of the father and the 
life of the mother are combined in the child bora 
from their physical union. But it is by no means 
so certain as is frequently assumed that the funda- 
mental idea of kinship is blood-relationship. The 
whole range of birth ideas amongst primitive 


peoples often differs widely from our own. By 
various Australian tribes we find * the idea firmly 
held that the child is not the direct result of 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which 
merely, as it were, prepares the mother for the 
reception and birth also of an already-formed 
spirit child who inhabits one of the local totem 
centres’ (Speneer-Gillen*, p. 265). In another 
part of the same country, a different view is 
held : * The child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it* (Howitt, p. 255). 
Amongst the West Africans, ‘the Awunas, an 
Eastern Ewe tribe, say that the lower jaw is the 
only part of the body which a child derives from 
its mother, all the rest being derived from the 
ancestral luwoo (the Tshi hr a). The father furnishes 
nothing’ (Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples , p. 
131 n.). Westermarck {Hum. Mar. p. 106) cites 
from Carver the case of a North American tribe 
who ascribed the soul to the father and the body 
to the mother. These ideas, in their many varieties, 
at least remind us that the idea of blood -relation- 
ship has far less physiological support in the 
primitive mind than in our own. Further, 
we may _ ask whether the analysis of the 
idea of kinship into one of identity of blood is 
itself natural to the primitive mind, and does not 
belong to a somewhat later stage of development. 
Crawley argues that ‘ habitual proximity and con- 
tact is the strongest and most ordinary tie, and is 
earlier in thought than the tie of blood’ {The 
Mystic Bose > p. 452) ; he further contends that ‘ the 
theory that the “blood covenant” and the similar 
marriage ceremony are intended to cause the 
blood of the tribe to flow in the veins of the new 
member is based on late legal fictions ’ ( ib . p. 376). 
Westermarck, criticizing the hypothesis of an 
original promiscuity, shows reason to doubt that 
‘the denomination of children and the rules of 
succession really were in the first place dependent 
on ideas of consanguinity’ (op. cit. p. 107). Even 
where blood - relationship is emphasized, as in 
Arabia, it may be significantly linked with parallel 
ideas, such as meal-communion. ‘The Arabic 
community rests on a natural basis . . . those 
who belong together are connected in the first 
place through blood ; in the second place, however, 
through the fact that they eat and drink, live and 
travel together; without this, blood would soon 
lose its power 9 ( W ellhausen. Bests arab. Heiden- 
tums 2 , p. 193). .On the whole, it seems in accord- 
ance with primitive habits of thought to regard 
the idea of blood-relationship as a specialization 
of the general theory and practice of early kinship. 
See, further, Brotherhood (artificial). 

6 . Blood-revenge. — At first sight it may seem 
difficult to explain the universal practice of blood- 
revenge, except from the standpoint of a primitive 
sense of the blood-tie underlying kinship. When 
the blood of a kinsman has been shed, it seems 
most natural to assume that the tie of blood impels 
his nearest relative to slay the slayer. But, in the 
light of what has been said, we may regard the 
motive which animates the avenger of blood as 
complex. There is, first, the fact that presents 
itself from the powers and perils of blood. Blood 
has been shed, perilous power has been liberated, 
and something has to Ibe done if those in the 
vicinity are to escape the consequences. ‘The 
principle that blood must be atoned for by blood 
has inspired in every part of the earth the endeavour 
to avenge a murdered kinsman’ (Bastian, Der 
Mensch in der Geschichte, iii. 1; he collects many 
examples in pp. 2-36). There are, further, the 
natural obligations and feelings of those whose 
lives have been closely linked, which make a 
kinsman the most likely person to desire the 
* wild justice ’ of revenge. The union of these two 
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motives, the psychical and the personal, as they 
may he called, issues in the familiar features of 
blood-responsibility, as presented in early forms 
of society. For example, amongst West African 
tribes, ‘revenge, especially for bloodshed, is every- 
where practised, it is a duty belonging first to 
the “ijawe” (blood-relative), next to the “ ikaka ” 
(family), next to the “efcomba” (tribe). . . . 
Formerly it was indifferent who was killed in 
revenge, provided it was some member of the 
murderer’s tribe. Naturally that tribe sought to 
retaliate, and the feud was carried back and 
forth, and would be finally settled only when an 
equal number had been killed on each side. . , . 
At present, blood is not always required, but 
formerly no money would have been accepted as 
a sufficient penalty 5 (Nassau, Fetishism in West 
Africa , pp. 19, 20). This example may be taken 
as the normal type. In course of time various 
modifications arose, tending to take vengeance out 
of the hands of the individual, and to put it in 
charge of the whole community, whilst various 
plans were adopted, such as the well-known 
‘cities of refuge * among the Hebrews, to differ- 
entiate the cases of wilful and accidental man- 
slaughter (cf. Dfc 19 s ). The original entire lack 
of distinction between the two is significant of the 
attitude of the primitive mind to the whole matter ; 
it is the actual shedding of blood that is in ques- 
tion, not the modern idea of abstract justice. 
The same attitude comes out even more signifi- 
cantly in the ideas held about blood-shedding in 
the case of animals. ‘ The primitive hunter who 
slays an animal believes himself exposed to the 
vengeance either of its disembodied spirit, or of all 
the other animals of the same species, whom he 
considers as knit together, like men, by the ties 
of kin and the obligations of the blood feud 5 
(Frazer, ii, 389, where examples are given). 
Finally, we may see the whole principle which 
underlies blood-revenge well illustrated in some 
modern survivals. The following account is given 
by Curtiss^ from native information ( Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day, p. 191); * In the neighbour- 
hood of Nablus it is customary, when a reconcilia- 
tion has been made between the murderer and the 
avenger of blood, for tbe murderer to kill a goat 
or a sbeep. He then kneels before the avenger 
with a red handkerchief tied about bis neck. 
Some of the blood of the animal slain is put on 
the palms of his hands. The avenger draws his 
swora and intimates that he could take his life 
from him, but that he gives it back to him. 5 See 
also Blood-Feud. 

7. Blood and the spirit-world. — In tracing the 
developments of the ideas of the powers and perils 
attaching to blood, as they are seen in blood- 
covenants, blood-relationship, and blood-revenge, 
we have considered those ideas as affecting the rela- 
tion between man and man only. But it is evident, 
from tbe fact that the spirit-world is generally 
conceived on anthropomorphic lines, that this im- 
portant group of ideas -would be applied to the un- 
seen world, and that blood would come to occupy an 
important place in religious as well as in social life. 
The remainder of this article is therefore concerned 
with tbe place of blood in religion. Tbe natural 
starting-point is afforded by the thirst of departed 
souls for blood, of which the visit of Odysseus to 
Hades supplies the classical example ( Od . xi. 34 f.) : 
‘But when I had besought the tribes of the dead 
with vows and prayers, I took the sheep and cut 
their throats over the trench, and the dark blood 
flowed forth, and, lo, the spirits of the dead that be 
departed gathered them from out of Erebus. ... I 
drew the sharp sword from my thigh and sat there, 
suffering not the strengthless heads of the dead 
to draw nigh the blood, ere I had word of Teiresias 5 


(Butcher- Lang’s tr., p. 173). This eagerness of the 
dead to revive their strength by drinking that 
blood which is life is the best explanation of the 
frequent practice of pouring blood into the grave 
or tomb by means of a tube or funnel (examples in 
Jevons, p. 51 f.), or of the various forms of blood- 
offering to the dead (p. 52 f.), which may take the 
form of more or less serious mutilations on the 
part of the mourners (p. 191). But other spirits 
than those of departed men are eager for blood on 
similar grounds. So we meet with belief in tbe 
vampire. * Inasmuch as certain patients are seen 
becoming day by day, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless, savage animism is called 
upon to produce a satisfactory explanation, and 
does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck 
the blood of their victims 5 (Tylor, ii 191 ; be cites 
various examples, pp. 191-194 ; for some modem 
cases, cf. S track, Das Blut , p. 65). As a particular 
example may be mentioned the Malay vampire 
known as the Penanggalan , ‘ which is believed to 
resemble a trunkless human head with the sac 
of the stomach attached to it, and which flies 
about seeking for an opportunity of sucking 
the blood of infants 5 (Skeafc, Malay Magic , p. 320, 
cf. p. 328). But other temporarily or permanently 
disembodied spirits have the same tastes and 
powers. So the West African natives believe that 
witches live almost entirely on the blood which 
they suck from children at night (Kingsley, Travels , 
p. 490). It need hardly be said that the difficulty 
we feel in connecting an immaterial spirit with 
material blood does not exist for the primitive 
mind, which knows no such antithesis; indeed, 
spirits are sometimes thought to yield blood 
(Kobinsohn, op, cit, p. 167). 

From such general beliefs we may pass to the 
various practices by which the spirit-world is 
approached through blood. Perhaps the best and 
simplest example of contact with the spirit- world 
made by blood is afforded by its use in Australian 
totemistic ceremonies. In connexion with the 
Unjiamba flower- totem, tbe blood of one of tbe 
young men is sprinkled freely on a stone, which is 
supposed to represent a mass of Unjiamba flowers, 
after chants have been sung, * the burden of which 
is a reiterated invitation to the Unjiamba tree to 
flower much, and to the blossoms to be full of 
honey 5 (Spencer-Gillen®, p. 184), In connexion 
with the Okira or kangaroo - totem, a similar 
ceremony is performed to increase the number of 
kangaroos, after which the young men at once go 
out to hunt them ( ib . p. 201 ). In this case, the stone 
* represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo 
of the Alcheringa (q,v. ) went down into the 
earth, its spirit part remaining in the stone which 
arose to mark the place } (ib. p. 462). These blood 
ceremonies are specially instructive, because they 
show the potency of blood in making a vital 
connexion with the ‘supernatural 5 world, quite 
apart from any of the theories of sacrifice developed 
at a later stage of religions thought. It is of 
importance to emphasize this, lest we misread 
primitive forms of ‘ sacrifice 5 such as that offered 
to the Yoruba god, Ogun, when a human victim 
is slain; ‘the entrails are exposed before the 
image, and the body suspended from a tree. The 
victim is slain by having his head struck off upon 
the stool of Ogun, over which the blood is made to 
gush 5 (Ellis, Yoruba- speaking Peoples , p. 68). The 
relation of the blood to thegoa may be regarded as an 
extension of its relation to the departed spirit of a 
man ; it is summed up in the address to one of the 
gods in the Egyptian pantheon ; 4 Hail, thou who 
dost consume blood * ( Book of the Dead, cxxv. 13 ). 
In other cases, however, we meet with a less direct 
presentation of the blood to the deity. Thus Ellis 
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writes : * In 1881 a slight earthquake shock threw 
down a portion of the wall of the king’s residence 
in Coomassie. The king, Mensah, consulted the 
priests as to what should he done, and the latter 
declared that the damage was the act of Sasa- 
bonsum, and that the ruined portion must he 
rebuilt of mud {swish) moistened with the blood 
of virgins. Fifty young girls were accordingly 
slaughtered, and the wall was rebuilt with swish 
kneaded in their blood 5 {The T shi-speaking Peoples , 
p. 36). This instance serves as a transitional case 
to a very large number of what may be called 
blood-beginnings. These are far too numerous to 
be noticed in any detail, but in general it may be 
said that primitive peoples begin anything new, a 
new work or building, a new relation, such as 
marriage, by the shedding of blood (cf. Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant , passim ; Skeat, Malay 
Magic , 143, 232 ; and many books of travel, etc. ). 
For example, to take the case of a single people, 
Doughty found such customs amongst the Arabs 
in connexion with new building, and the breaking 
of new soil : * Malignity of the soil is . . . ascribed 
by the people of Arabia to the ground-demons, jan , 
ahl el-ard, or earth-folk. Therefore husbandmen 
in these parts use to sprinkle new break-land with 
the blood of a peace-offering : the like, when they 
build, they sprinkle upon the stones, lest by any 
evil accidents the workmen’s lives should be en- 
dangered’ {Arabia Deserta, i. 136; cf. ii. 100, of a 
new building ; ii. 198, of a new well ; i. 452, of new 
booty). It is of interest to find the old custom 
surviving even in modern Palestine. 1 When the 

S *ound was broken for the railroad from Beirut to 
amascus, ten sheep were placed in a row, their 
throats were cut, their blood flowed down upon 
the ground, and the flesh was given to the poor’ 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Bel. p. 184). 

8. Sacrifice. — The important place of blood in 
man’s connexion with the spiritual world is paral- 
leled by its position in the sacrificial ritual of 
organized religion. The disposition of blood in 
the most primitive forms of sacrifice shows clearly 
its central significance, and no theory of sacrifice 
can be regarded as satisfactory which places blood at 
the circumference rather than at the centre. Moore, 
in his valuable article on ‘Sacrifice’ ( EBi , col. 4217) 
summarizes his detailed survey of the OT system 
by saying : £ From first to last the utmost import- 
ance attaches to the disposition of the victim’s 
blood. Indeed, it may be said that this is the one 
universal and indispensable constituent of sacrifice. 

. . . This use of sacrificial blood is older than the 
offering of part of the victim by fire, and is the 
necessary antecedent of the feast, its religious 
consecration. The offering or application of the 
blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to 
God, or as a mere incident in the preparation for 
a communion meal.’ It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to offer a discussion of 
the rival theories of sacrifice {q.v .) ; but it may be 
pointed out that the argument of the previous 
sections, drawn from a wider field of anthropolo- 
gical evidence, fully supports the above statement, 
According to Tylor (ii. 375-410), * sacrifice is a gift 
made to a deity as if he were a man. . . . The 
ruder conception that the deity takes and values 
the offering for itself, gives place on the one hand 
to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
and on the other to the negative view that the 
virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized’ (p. 376). That such views do 
arise in the history of sacrifice is, of course, un- 
doubted, but there is grave reason to doubt whether 
they can be called in any sense a part of primitive 
culture. The gift-theory of sacrifice is criticized by 
Jevons on other grounds, as being of comparatively 
late application {Introd. Hist . Bel. pp. 223-225). 


Here we may note that the conception ^ of 
blood as a gift itself involves some explanation 
of its selection, and forces us back to a more 
primitive standpoint. Amongst the Arabs, . the 
chief form of sacrifice was the slaughtered animal 
(Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 114) ; and the genuine Arab 
ritual consists in pouring out the blood, or else 
smearing it on the sacred stone (p. 116b This 
special appropriation of the blood to the deity can 
be paralleled from many peoples. Thus the West 
Africans ‘eat the meat of the sacrifice, that having 
nothing to do with the sacrifice to the spirits, which 
is the blood, for the blood is the life^ (Kingsley, 
Travels , p. 451). ‘In an expected great evil the 
gateway is sometimes sprinkled with the blood of 
a sacrificed goat or sheep. The flesh is not wasted ; 
it is eaten by the villagers’ (Nassau, op. cit. p. 
93). The reason for this appropriation nas been 
suggested in the previous sections of this article ; 
it springs from the powers and perils of blood. 
On the one hand, we have already seen that blood 
is used as a vital link between man and the spirit- 
world — a usage with which various views of its 
precise potency might be connected ; on the other 
hand, the very perils of blood, which so often cause 
its prohibition as food, and its tabu in other ways, 
suggest that the sacred stone will serve as a 
lightning-conductor does, by drawing off the latent 
peril. This view is practically that held by Moore 
in the article referred to : ‘ The common root of 
these diverse uses and restrictions is the almost 
universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly 
employed. In the outpouring of the blood at the 
sacrificial stone we may perhaps recognize the 
feeling that this is the safest disposition of it, 
as well as the belief of a somewhat more de- 
veloped theology, that it belongs to the deity of 
right ’ {EBi, col 4218). Such disposal of the blood, 
starting from a genuine and deep-rooted primitive 
motive, would form a nucleus round which the later 
usages and ideas would easily cluster. Ancient 
psychology draws no hard and fast line between 
the blood-soul of the animal and that of the man ; 
totemistic ideas confirmed the identity of the man 
with the animal he offered, and the communion 
with the deity obtained by the blood which was 
the life would be a very real thing to the primitive 
worshipper. The later ideas of substitution depend 
on a deepening ethical experience ; and they, too, 
equally with the idea of homage, can find a 
basis m the offered blood. All these are natural 
developments, interpreting the primitive rite anew 
to the needs of each age; nor do the perils 
and powers of blood become inoperative on 
human thought till men learn that the only 
perfect communion with God belongs to the per- 
fectly obedient will, and that they who would 
worship the Father must worship in spirit and in 
truth. See, further, art. Anti-Semitism, Blood- 
Feud, Brotherhood (artificial), Expiation and 
Atonement, Initiation, Sacrifice. 
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Primitive (L. H. Gray), p. 720. Muslim (Gaudefroy-Demombynes), p. 730 

Aryan {(). Schrader), p. 724 . Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 731. 

Celtic (J. L. Gerig), p. 725. Semitic (A. H. Harley), p. 731. 

Greek (L P. Burns), p. 727. Slavonic (0. Schrader) p. 733. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 729. Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 735. 

3LOOD-FEUD (Primitive). — One of the most J (Monrad, Gemdlde von der Kuste von Guinea 
wide-spread phenomena of primitive, and^ even Weimar, 1824, p. 90 f.) and Felups (Park, Eeise in 
of comparatively advanced, jurisprudence is the das Innere von Afrika, Hamburg, 1779, p 4 20 ) the 
blood-feud. This, while subject to the most mani- South American Arawaks (Schomburgk, Eeise in 
fold gradations, may be defined, in its typical Britisch Guiana , Leipzig, 1847, i. 157), in Australia 
aspect, as that principle of ethnological jurispru- and Hew Guinea (Kohler, in ZVEW vii. 364 376* 
dence whereby an entire family (more rarely dan Grey, Journal of Two Expeditions in North-West 
or tribe) is made liable to retaliation and reprisals and West Australia, , London, 1841, ii. 240), and in 
in kind by another family (or clan or tribe) against the Indonesian islands of Letl, Moa, and Lakor 
which a member of the former family (or clan or (Riedel, De duik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
tribe) has committed a deadly offence (generally Selebes en Papua , The Hague, 1886, p. 370). In at 
murder, less commonly rape or abduction). It is, least some cases the object of the blood-feud appears 
in other words, the lex talionis exercised between to have been sacrifice of the murderer or his kin to 
families (more rarely clans or tribes), often includ- the manes of the victim, thus explaining the rule 
ing those connected with them by any form of of the South American Tupi that the relatives of 
blood -covenant ; it is communal vengeance, as dis- the murdered man should strangle the slayer on 
fcmguished from individual revenge. Its ultimate the very spot of his crime (Featherman, Social 
foundation is, indeed, personal retaliation ,* but, in History of the Paces of Mankind, London, 1887-90, 
proportion as the family develops, the principle of Iii- pt. 2, p. 340). This usage finds its antithetical 
the blood-feud grows in importance, until it reaches parallel in the North American Indian adoption of 
its climax in the modern tenet that an entire govern- the murderer in his victim’s stead (see below, 
ment is bound to require punishment for injury p. 72*2 b ). The women are often described as espe- 
done to one of its citizens by another nation or bv ciallv assiduous in demanding the inauguration of 
a member or members thereof. On the other hand, the blood-feud, as among the Iroquois, Florida 
just as in the latter case concessions or pecuniary Indians, Caribs, and Brazilians (Lafitau, Mceurs 
compensation normally take the place of demand- dcs saumges am6riquai?is, 16mo ed., Paris, 1724, 
ing life for life, so in relatively primitive juris- iii. 149-151). 

prudence, murder, rape, and other grave offences The degree of kinship involved in the dnty of 
may frequently be commuted in various ways ; the satisfying blood-vengeance varies widely. In its 
blood-feud is replaced by the wcrgeld (see below). greatest extent any member of the family, clan, or 

The essentially communal nature of the blood- tribe to which the murdered man belonged may kill 
feud carries with it the corollary that, among many any member of the family, clan, or tribe of the 
peoples, one unprotected by ties of family, clan, or murderer, as in New’ Guinea, where the murderer 
tribe may be injured in person or possessions himself is not killed (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 193 ; 
without risk of blood- vengeance, unless he has cf. the Australian Dieri custom of killing the eldest 
received artificial kinship by some form of blood- brother of the offender rather than the offender 
covenant or enjoys the status of guest, which in himself [Howitt, p. 327]), and among the African 
itself constitutes in great measure a temporary Somali and Bakawiri (Haggenmaeher, in Peter - 
jttcwi-adoption into the family (very rarely into the mann y s MittheUungen, Erg. x. No. 47, p. 31 ; 
clan or tribe) of his host. This explains the fact Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit . p. 23). Elsewhere 
that many peoples rob or kill strangers with the feud may be restricted to totem-families, as 
impunity and without any sense of wrong-doing, among some Australians and the South American 
although among themselves they rnay have the Goajiros (Kohler, in ZVEW vii. 364, 382). In its 
highest regard for the possessions and lives of their extremest form the blood-feud prevailed generally 
fellows, as among the Polynesians, where the in Polynesia, especially in New Zealand (Angas, 
property of strangers was held to belong to the Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand , 
gods of the land, so that it could be seized and the London, 1847, ii. 171 ; Thompson, The Story of 
owners killed with impunity by those among whom New Zealand , London, 1859, i. 98). In Polynesia, 
the strangers in question had come (Mariner, Tonga if the offender escaped, his whole family paid the 
Islands, London, 1818, i. 308; Mathias G . . penalty in his stead (Wakefield, Adventure in New 

Lettres sur les ties Marquises , Paris, 1843, p. 106). Zealand , London, 1845, ii. 108) ; in Tonga and 

The blood-feud is, among many peoples, a sacred Samoa, where wergeld was accepted only rarely, 
obligation, to which the kinsmen of the murdered all kinsmen of the offender were killedf if they 
man are in duty bound, as among the African could be found (Shorthand, Traditions and Super - 
Bakawiri (Leuschner, in Steinmetz, Eechtsverkalt - stitions of the New Zealanders , London, 1854, 
nisse von eingehorenen Volkem in Afrika und p. 224); and in New Zealand the kinsmen of a 
Ozeanien , Berlin, 1903, p. 23). To such a degree murdered man often killed in revenge the first man 
is this concept carried that it is often believed that on whom they chanced, whether friend or foe 
the soul of the murdered man finds no rest until (Dieffenbach, Tramls in New Zealand, London, 
blood-vengeance has been exacted, as among the 1843, ii. 127). 

Australians and Papuans (Kohler, in ZVEW vii. The blood-feud may, however, be restricted to 
363, 376), and the African Ban aka, Bapuku, certain members of the households of the murderer 
Diakite Sarr&kolese, and Washambala (Steinmetz, and the murdered — a system widely prevalent in 
op. cit p. 51 ; Nicole, in Steinmetz, op. cit p. 132 ; Africa. Where the matriarchate is in force, only 
Lang, ib. p. 257). He who does not perform those related on the mother’s side are involved, ana 
blood-vengeance when he should is despised, not where the patriarchal system has been developed, 
as a coward, hut as a recreant to the demands of only those on the father’s side. Accordingly, 
religion and duty, as among the Negro Akka among the African Barea and Kundma the son 
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avenges the death of a mother or uterine sister, the 
nephew his maternal uncle or aunt, and the maternal 
uncle his nephew or niece ; but the son does not 
avenge his father, or the father his son. Among 
the Felups, on the other hand, as in Akkra, on the 
. Gold Coast, the eldest son is the avenger of his 
father (Post, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz , Oldenburg, 
1887, i. 61 f . ). Similar rules prevail for the maternal 
side among the Goajiros and Australians (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 382, 364; Bastian, in ZE vi. 305). 
If, however, the matriarchal and patriarchal 
systems are confused, these differentiations no 
longer hold, as among certain Brazilian tribes (Post, 
A lifting e des Staats - und Rechstlebens , Oldenburg, 
1878, p. 182). An interesting . sidelight on the 
primitive legal status of the wife is afforded by 
some of the laws of the blood-feud, which show 
whether she is regarded as having become the 
property of her husband or is held still to belong 
to her original family (cf. the twofold theory of the 
status of the individual in more highly developed 
polity, p. 723 b ). From the latter point of view she 
is avenged, among the Bakawiri and Washambala, 
by her own blood-kinsmen, not by her husband 
(Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23 ; Lang, ib. p. 257), this 
being the reverse of Banaka, Bapuku, and pagan 
Bambara practice ( ib . pp. 49, 89) ; while among the 
Diakite Sarrakolese of the French Sudan the hus- 
band may avenge his wife when duly authorized by 
the kadi , whereas if he does not request this privi- 
lege the duty devolves upon her kinsmen (Nicole, 
ib. p. 132). In West Africa the blood-feud ‘is a 
duty belonging, first, to the “ ijawe” (blood- 
relative), next to the “ikaka” (family), next to 
the “ etomba” (tribe). The murdered man’s own 
family takes the lead, — in case of a wife, her 
husband and his family, and the wife’s family; 
sometimes the whole “ikaka” ; finally, the 
“ etomba” ’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 
New York, 1904, p. 19). In the African Sansand- 
ing States the right of blood-revenge belongs to 
the agnates of the murdered man in the order of 
their mheritance (Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 89). Among the African Washambala, 
the blood-feud, which they exact only for murder, 
is directed against the offender and his wife, while 
his children are enslaved and his property is plun- 
dered (Lang, ib. p. 256 f.) ; and among the American 
Shawnee, in case wergeld was refused and the 
murderer could not be seized, his nearest kinsman 
was slain in his stead by the kinsmen of the 
murdered man (Featherman, op. cit . iii. pt. 1, 
p. 183), this being a quasi-analogue to the Dieri 
practice of substitution, to which attention has 
already been drawn (for the very different principle 
of substituting the murderer for the victim, see 
below, p. 722). 

An interesting example of what may be called a ceremonial 
blood-feud is afforded by the Australian piny a (the atninga of 
the Central Australians), a sort of posse eomitatus , which may 
hunt down the murderer or (as already noted) his eldest brother. 
In lieu of actually killing a victim, however, the piny a may 
subject the murderer to a milder penalty. Thus, among the 
Mukjarawaint, in a case of blood-feud, a headman * appointed a 
spot near at hand where the expiatory encounter should take 
place that afternoon, it being agreed that so soon as the offender 
had been struck by a spear the combat should cease. Then the 
offenders stood out, armed with shields, and received the spears 
thrown at them by the dead man's kindred, until at length one 
of them was wounded. The Headman of the Garchukas then 
threw a lighted piece of bark, which he held, into the air, and 
the fight ceased. If it had been continued there would have 
been a general fight between the two totems’ (Howitt, p. 336). 
This practice is wide-spread in Australia (Howitt, p. 335 ff.). 

Artificial kinship, as noted above (p. 720), is also 
frequently reckoned in satisfaction of the blood- 
feud. Thus, among the Polynesians, brothers 
artificially created by blood-covenant were bound 
to require blood-revenge if one was killed, even 
thougn he fell in battle, which normally abrogates 
the necessity of such vengeance (Ellis, Polynesian 
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Researches 2 , London, 1832, i. 290); and similar 
principles were observed among the Araucanian 
Pehuenche of South America (Post, Grundlagen 
des Rechts , Oldenburg, 1884, p. 69). The relation 
between host and guest often carries similar obliga- 
tions with it, as among the African Barea and 
Kun&ma (Munzinger, Ostafr . Studien , Schaff- 
hausen, 1864, p. 477), as does that between patron 
and client, as among the Barea and Bogo (Mun- 
zinger, op. cit . p. 243, and Ueber die Bitten und das 
Recht der Bogos , Winterthur, 1859, p. 43) ; so that 
among the African Takue wergeld is readily 
accepted for a murdered kinsman, but blood- 
revenge is exacted for the killing of a guest or 
client (Munzinger, Ostafr . Stud. p. 208). 

Certain limits are, however, normally observed 
in the blood-feud. Men in full vigour are usually 
alone concerned. Women are, for the most part, 
exempt, as are children and aged men, among the 
Indians of Brazil (Post, Anfange, p. 175), although 
some peoples, as the Sudanese, spare children only 
until they are old enough to bear arms (Mamo, 
Reisen im Gebiete des blauen und weissen Nil, 
Vienna, 1874, p. 200), the same practice prevailing 
among the Nissan Islanders of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418) and the 
Marshall Islanders (Senfft, ib. p. 449). Other tribes, 
as the Nuforese of New Guinea and the African 
Banaka and Bapuku, render even women and chil- 
dren liable (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 93 ; Kohler, in 
ZVRW vii. 376 ; Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 49). In like 
fashion the Caribs mercilessly slaughtered children 
(Labat, Voyage aux isles d'Am6rique, The Hague, 
1724, ii. 109), and the South American Tupinamba 
even extended the blood-feud to the child begotten 
by a prisoner of war, who, before being killed, was 
made to consort for this very purpose with a woman 
of his captors’ tribe, the offspring being brought up 
expressly for slaughter (Schmidt, in ZVRW xih. 
297, 317). Some peoples, as the Makassars, forbid 
blood-feud between those of different rank, the 
inferior being entitled only to blood-money (Wilken, 
Het straf recht bij de volken van het maleische ras, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 7) ; while in the Sansanding 
States one superior in rank is not liable to blood- 
feud for the murder of his inferior, unless robbery 
was the motive for the offence (Fama Mademba, in 
Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 88 f.). 

Within the family the blood-feud has no exist- 
ence, punishment here being meted out by the 
authority of the head of the family — a principle 
also observed in the clan and tribe ; although, as 
the sense of blood-kinship decays in the last two 
divisions, it naturally becomes increasingly difficult 
for an interclanal or intertribal blood-feud to 
arise. 

The blood-feud is most generally begun, as has 
been noted, by murder, which may be entirely 
unintentional, as among the Australians, the Mar- 
shall Islanders, and in the Egyptian Sudan (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 363, xiv. 443 f. ; Mamo, op. cit . 
p. 200), or committed in self-defence, as among the 
Bedawln (Kohler, in ZVRW viii. 254), or committed 
even by a person irresponsible for his acts, as among 
the African Ondonga and the Nissan Islanders of the 
Bismarck Archipelago (Bautanan, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 341 ; Sorge, ib. p. 418). The wide-spread 
belief in magic as the cause of death frequently 
leads to Inquiry of the sorcerer as to the identity 
of the murderer and the consequent object of the 
blood-feud, as in Africa (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 145 ff.), 
among the Nissan Islanders (Sorge, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 418), and the Dieri of South-East Aus- 
tralia (Howitt, p. 326), and in Central Australia 
generally (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 490). The Bagobo 
of South Mindanao even made the medicine-man 
liable to the blood-feud on the ground that he had 
failed to avert death from the murdered man 
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(Schadenberg, in ZB xvii. 12), But, as the feeling 
of blood-kinship diminishes, a distinction is drawn 
between murder and manslaughter, the former still 
requiring blood-vengeance, while atonement may 
be made for the latter by a lesser penalty, or the 
offence may be commuted by wergeld, as in the 
Sansaruling States and among the Di'akite Sarrako- 
lese of the French Sudan, the Washambala (Fama 
Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89 ; Nicole, ib. 
p. 132 ; Lang, ib. p, 257), the Narrinyeri of South- 
East Australia (Ho wit t, p. 341), and the Papuans 
(Kohler, in ZVRW xiv. 380 f.). In case of offences 
other than murder, primitive jurisprudence varies 
extremely. Among the African Barea and Kunima, 
and in Akkra, mere bodily injury does not render 
the offender liable to the blood -feud (Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud . p. 502; Monrad, op. cit. p. 98), as it 
does, for instance, in Montenegro (Wesnitsch, in 
ZVRW ix. 54; Miklosich, Blutrache bei den 
Slaven t Vienna, 1887, p. 21), while the African 
Bogo regard such injury as shedding half the blood 
of the injured part, so that half the price of blood- 
revenge is required (Munzinger, J btogos, p. 81). 
Sexual offences, as infringing property rights (see 
art. Adultery), are sometimes subject to the 
blood-feud, notably adultery (Post, Studien zur 
Bntwkkl u ngsgesch. des FamtUenrechts, Oldenburg, 
1889, pp* 355-359), fornication (the African Takue, 
Marea, and Beni- Am er (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud . 
pp. 208, 245, 322]), and abduction (New Caledonians 
and Samoans [Post, A nf tinge, p. 214]}. 

Since a true blood-feud* is a family, clanal, or 
tribal affair, it can, properly speaking, be ended 
only by a solemn agreement between the families, 
elans, or tribes concerned ; so that, if these will not 
consent to peace, the feud may persist for genera- 
tions until one of the parties to it is annihilated, as 
among the Bagobo (Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. 28), 
the Manyuema and Balegga (Post, Afr. Jur. i. 84 ; 
cf. Anfange , p. I75f., Oeschlechtsgenossemchaft der 
Urzeity Oldenburg, 1875, pp. 159 If.), and the Mala- 
gasy islands of Nossi-Be and Mayotte (Walter, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit . p. 391). A war of fourteen 
years’ duration was waged between the North 
American Indian Passamaquoddies and Micmacs 
because, while the two tribes were visiting each 
other, the son of the Passamaq noddy chief became 
enraged and killed the son of the Micmac chief, 
who refused every offer of reconciliation, even the 
life of the boy murderer (Leland and Prince, 
KuUskap the Master , New York, 1902, p, 25 f.). 
Sometimes, however, as among the Australians, a 
blood -feud is satisfied if the offender be merely 
wounded (cf. above, p. 72 1* ; Howitt, pp. 336, 342 ; 
Kohler, in ZVIi W vu. 365). 

For a typical example of the termination of the blood-feud the 
ceremonies of the African Barea and Kundma may be cited 

g ^ost, Afr. Jur. L 67, his account being based on Munzinger, 
stafr. Stud. pp. 501 ff.). When a day has been fixed for the 
settlement of the feud, the murderer chooses a protector in the 
hostile village, to whom he sends durra to make beer. On the 
day appointed, all the villagers, except the family of the mur- 
dered man, go out to meet the murderer, whom they safeguard 
in their midst until he reaches the house of his victim. He 
enters the house and slaughters a barren cow to the manes of 
the murdered man, whose brother meanwhile grasps the cow's 
head. The murderer and his victim’s brother then drink beer 
out of the same horn and eat meat from the same platter ; each 
gougea out an eye of the slaughtered cow ; and they exchange 
clothing so long as they sit together. The blood- price is then 
paid, and the murderer ts escorted to his protector’s house, while 
the family of his victim gives half the slaughtered cow as a feast 
to the village. The murderer must still shun the village for a 
year, but at the expiration of this time he again visits the kins- 
folk of his victim, and is henceforth their closest kinsman and 
friend. In computing the blood-price, the n umber of those slain 
on each side is reckoned, and equality is secured by the payment 
of any difference in money or its equivalent, as among the Bogo 
and Somali ,of Africa (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 79 ; von der Decken, 
JReuen in Ost-Afrika, Leipzig, 1869-71, it. 330) and the Bauro of 
the Solomon Islands (Post, Anfdnge , p. 182), while under such 
circumstances the Maori returned the heads and booty which they 
had taken (ib. p. 183). The treaty is often still further strength- 
ened by marriages between the two parties, as among the Bogo 


and Beni-Amer (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 821., Ostafr. Stud. p. 822k 
Among the Banaka and Bapuku the blood-feud can cease only 
when an equal number have been killed on each side (Steinmetz. 
op. cit, p. 49). ^ 

The true blood -feud in its primitive form excludes 
all possibility of commutation by money or its 
equivalent. This extreme form is, however, com- 
paratively rare, even the African Ondonga, who 
kill man for man, woman for woman, and child for 
child, having a fully developed system of wergeld 
(Bautanan, in Steinmetz, on. cit . p, 341). With 
the decline of the sense of blood-kinship and the 
concomitant decay of early family law, commuta- 
tion of blood-revenge becomes increasingly easy. 
Many peoples, like the Ondonga just mentioned, 
hold that murder may be punished either by blood- 
feud or by wergeld, at the option of the injured 
party, as among the Haidah of the Pacific coast 
[NR i. 168), the Papuans and Marshall Islanders 
(Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 376, xiv. 446), the Malays 
{Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indie, 1851, ii. 15), 
and the African Bogo, Tuareg, Galla, Bakawiri, 
and Diakite Sarrakolese (Munzinger, Bogos , p. 80 * 
Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du nord , Paris, 1864, 
p. 428; Cecchi, Funf Jahre in Ostafrika t Leipzig, 
1888, p. 79 ; Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit . p. 23 ; 
Nicole, ib. p. 132). In the Sansanding States in 
Africa the murderer, who may not be liarmed by 
any but the avenger of blood, is alone exposed to 
the blood-feud, although both he and his agnates 
are liable for wergeld (Fama Mademba, in Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 89}. Among the Nissan Islanders 
of the Bismarck Archipelago the somewhat curious 
rule is observed that, after blood-revenge has been 
exacted, the party executing it pays the other 
party a wergeld to secure final settlement of the 
lend, thus obviating a series of reprisals on both 
sides (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit . p. 418). Else- 
where, as among the Bantu (Kohler, in ZVRW 
xv. 56), acceptance of proffered wergeld is com- 
pulsory. 

The supersession of the blood-feud by* the wergeld Is lucidly 
exemplified by the usage prevailing among the American. 
Iroquois and Algonquina, which may be summarized as follows 
from Lafitau (op. cit. ii. 185-193). The people of each ‘ cabin ' (i.e. 
hodemote, or 4 long house ') exercised jurisdiction over their own 
members, so that, if one killed another belonging to the same 
4 long house.’ the village assumed that the deed had been done 
for good and sufficient reasons, and that in any case it was none 
of their business. If, on the other hand, the murder was com- 
mittal by a member of another 4 long house,' village, tribe, or 
stock, all those who had been connected with the slain man 
united to ‘ re-make the spirit’ {refaire Vesprit (Jest leur expres- 
sion)) for the kinsmen of the deceased, while at the same time 
every effort was exerted to save the murderer's life and to protect 
his kin against the vengeance of the kin of the murdered man. 
One of the chiefs now offered 00 presents (cf. the similar Huron 
custom recorded in 1630 by Lejeune(Jm»£ Relations and Allied 
Documents, Cincinnati, 1896-1901, x. 215-223, cf. also xxxiiL 
239-249), * the least of which,’ according to Lejeune, 4 must be of 
the value of a new beaver robe The first nine of these, which 
were for the immediate kinsmen of the deceased, were the most 
costly, each often being 1000 beads of wampum ; and the re- 
mainder, which were displayed on a pole, represented all that the 
dead man had used while alive. If blood-vengeance had been 
executed before this wergeld had been proffered, it was the 
avengers who were bound to offer these presents, while the kins- 
men of the murderer were released from all liability. At an 
earlier time the Huron had not only exacted the giving of 
presents, but had also required the murderer to remain beneath 
the putrefying corpse of his victim (which was elevated on poles) 
as long as the kinsmen of the murdered man desired. If the 
presents were not acceptable, the murderer himself was given, in 
addition to the wergeld, to the kinsmen of his victim, whose place 
h e was to tak e. Although he was occasionally rejected, he usually 
came to be regarded exactly as the man whom he had slam ; and 
Lafitau also adds, though without vouching for the statement, 
that further south the murderer was required to marry the wife 
and adopt the children of the slain man. thus clearly showing the 
substitution-motive in lieu of the sacrifice-motive (cf. p. 720 b ) in 
blood-revenge—a principle occasionally observed by the Algon- 
quin Abenaki (Featherman, op. c tit. Hi. pt. 1, p. 96). Sometimes 
a murderer was even adopted as a son by the mother of his 
victim (Tanner, Memoirs, Paris, 1835, ii. 227). 

Where the parties concerned have their own 
option as to whether the blood-feud shall he termi- 
nated by wergeld or some other means, outside 
authorities may not interfere, as among the 
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Araucanians and Greenland Eskimos (Post, An- 
fange , p. 174), and the African Bogo, Barea, 
Kundma, and Marea (Munzinger, Bog os, p. 79, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. 499, 242), and Msalala (Desoignies, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 280) ; but, if reconciliation 
proves impossible, the blood-feud remains in force. 
The offender often flees, a certain amount of start 
frequently being allowed him, this being 3& days 
among the Bedawin (Post, Studien , p. 125 ; Kohler, 
in ZVRW viii. 253). He must then remain in 
exile, either until reconciliation has been effected, 
as among the Barea, Kun&ma, and Teda (Mun- 
zinger, Ostafr. Stud. p. 501 ; Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Sudan , Berlin, 1879-89, i. 448), or until his offence 
nas been outlawed by the lapse of a definite period 
of time, this being 5 years among the Felups 
(B6renger-F6raud, Les Pennies de la Senigambie, 
Paris, 1879, p. 293) and 1 year among the Cali- 
fornian Nishmam (Kohler, in ZVRW xii. 409). 
Here the blood-feud comes into immediate con- 
nexion with the jurisprudence governing the right 
of asylum ( q.v .), but among some peoples, as many 
American Indian tribes, murder was the one and 
only offence that could never be outlawed (Loskiel, 
Gesch . der Mission der evangel. Briider unter den 
Indianern in Nord-Amerika, Barby, 1789, p. 20 ; 
Morse, Report to the Secretary of War on Indian 
Affairs , New Haven, 1822, appendix, p. 99; 
Featherman, op. cit . iii. pt. 1, p. 440), so that the 
Creek harvest-festival in July or August brought 
amnesty for all offences except murder (Kohler, 
in ZVRW xii. 409). 

By degrees the acceptance of proffered wergeld 
becomes compulsory, but if the offending party be 
unable to pay this, the blood-feud may, as primitive 
kinship-feeling decays, still be commuted in a 
variety of ways. Thus the offender may become 
the slave of the family, clan, or tribe that he has 
injured, as in Makassar, Saranglao, and Gorong 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 24 f. ; Riedel, op. cit . p. 156), 
and among the African Diagara (Hecquard, Reise 
an der Kuste und in das Innere von Westafrika , 
Leipzig, 1854, p. 104) ; or he may become the slave 
of the chief of the tribe in question, as among the 
Malays of Menangkabau (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22) ; 
or of him who paid the blood-money, as in West 
Timor (Riedel, in Deutsche geograph. Blatter , 
x. 234). This form of punishment is also the 
penalty for many other offences (see Slavery). 
In Akkra, on the other hand, he who could not pay 
the wergeld was exposed to the extreme conse- 
quences of the blood-feud (Bosman, Viaggio in 
Guinea , Venice, 1752, ii. 91 ; Muller, Die afr. auf 
der Goldkuste gelegene Landschaft Fetu , Hamburg, 
1676, p. 116). 

As soon as any mode of reconciliation or com- 
mutation becomes permissible between a murderer 
and the family, clan, or tribe of his victim, the 
decay of the blood -feud begins. It has already 
been seen that the commonest method of such 
reconciliation is by the payment of certain sums to 
the kinsfolk of the murdered man. Potent as is 
such wergeld in diminishing the scope and fre- 
quency of the blood -feud, other factors are still 
more powerful. With increasing civilization the 
predominance of the family and clan becomes less 
and less, while that of the tribe (and ultimately of 
the nation and State) becomes greater and greater. 
The blood-feud, which is at first absolutely essential 
if family is to be prevented from encroaching on 
family, is seen to be detrimental to the larger 
development of the embryo State, and measures of 
ever-increasing severity are taken to check and 
suppress the blood-feud, until at last it wholly dis- 
appears as a recognized institution. The struggle 
is, however, long and stubborn. The primitive 
State may hand the offender over to the kinsmen 
of his victim, that they may either execute blood- 


revenge or obtain reconciliation in any way they 
please, as among the Iroquois, Babak, Malays 
of Menangkabau, Pogghi Islanders, and African 
Bornu, Wadai, and Unyoro (Post, Studien , p. 128, 
Anfange , p. 184) ; or the nearest kin of the mur- 
dered man may be appointed the official executioner 
of the murderer, as among the Galla (Cecchi, op. 
cit . p. 79) and Malays (Post, Bausteine fur eine 
allgemeine Rechtswissenschaft , Oldenburg, 1880-81, 

i. 157), any anticipation of official sanction on the 
part of the avenger of blood being a punishable 
offence in the Sansanding States (Fama Mademba, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89). In this way the place 
of the primitive avenger of blood is ultimately 
taken by a regular State executioner, as among 
the Malays of Nias (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22). Even 
in ancient Greece the State took cognizance of 
murder only when duly qualified kinsmen of the 
murdered man had lodged a formal complaint 
against the murderer. 

Often there is a double system of punishment 
for murder and other grave offences—execution by 
officers of the State or blood-feud, as among the 
African Washambala (Lang, in Steinmetz, op. cit. 

. 256) ; while, in case the system of commutation 

as come into effect, a certain amount of the 
wergeld may belong to the State, the remainder 
appertaining as damages to the kinsmen of the 
murdered man. On the other hand, the non- 
Muhammadans in the Sansanding States give the 
entire amount to the king, whereas Islamitic law 
awards the whole wergeld to the injured family 
(Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89), thus 
showing in epitome the antithetical status of the 
individual as belonging, in the one case, to the 
State, and, in the other, to the family (cf. the 
twofold theory of the status of the wife, above, 
p. 721). A murderer may often escape the blood- 
feud by voluntarily surrendering himself to the 
State.; but if he will not do this, the blood-feud is 
officially sanctioned. Increasing limitations are, 
however, imposed by the State. The blood-feud is 
restricted to a brief period : three days in Johor 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 7), or in flagrante delicto among 
the Arabs of the Red Sea coast (Klemm, Kultur - 
geschichte , Leipzig, 1843-52, iv. 149) ; while, in 
Makassar, if a murderer succeeded in reaching the 
judge, he was safe from blood-feud, and had only 
to pay the wergeld (Wilken, op. cit. p. 6). Else- 
where, as in Johor, the avenger of blood must 
make formal declaration of his intention before 
the judge (Post, Bausteine , i. 150). An especially 
potent restriction on the blood-feud is found, as 
already noted, in the system of asylum ; and finally, 
with the more perfect development of the State, 
aided by a higher concept of religion (though, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity alone has contributed 
to this end), the blood-feua itself becomes murder 
and a crime, instead of a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty, and so is suppressed and disappears, surviving 
only in such stagnant phases of civilization as are 
still revealed from time to time by Sicilian ven- 
dettas or the feuds of the ‘mountain whites’ of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Literature, — F rauenstadt, Blutrache und Totschlagsuhne, 
Leipzig, 1881 ; Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blutrache, Wurzburg, 
1885 ; Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der 
Strafe, Leyden, 1894, i. 361-406, and Rechtsverhdltnisse von 
eingeborenen Volkern in Afrika und Ozeanien , Berlin, 1903; 
Post, Geschlechtsgenossenschaft der CFrzeit , Oldenburg, 1875, 
p. 155 ff., Ur sprung des Rechts , Oldenburg, 1879, p. 87 ff., 
Anfange des Stoats- und Rechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 
172 ff., Bausteine fur eine allgemeine Rechtswissenschaft auf 
vergieichend-ethnol. Basis , Oldenburg, 1880-81, L 142 ff., Afr. 
Jurisprudenz , Oldenburg, 1887, i. 57 ff., Studien zur Entwick- 
lungsgesch. des Familienrechts , Oldenburg, 1889, pp. 133 ff., and 
Grundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-96, i. 226 ff., 

ii. 246 ff. On the last-named work the present art. is largely based. 
A large amount of source-material is contained in ZVRW (cf. the 
index to i.-xx., s.v. * Blutrache,’ and such artfc. as Kohler’s sum- 
mary of the North American Indian blood-feud, xii. 405-411, and 
Schmidt’s summary for South America, xiii. 815-318). Much 
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may also be gleaned from travels and such general works as | 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologic derNaturcblker , 6 vote. , Leipzig, 

1860-77. Louis H. Gray. 

BLOOD-FEU D ( Aryan). —Introduction. —The 
institution of the blood-feud may still be traced 
among all Aryan peoples : first, as it exists up 
to the present day among the Afghans and the 
Albanians, in Corsica and Sardinia, and among 
the Southern Slavs ; secondly, at least in the older 
tradition, where it is clearly preserved, among the 
Greeks, Teutons, Celts, and the Western and 
Eastern Slavs; thirdly, with only scanty traces, 
among the Indians of the Veda, the Iranians of 
the A vesta, and the Romans. Its primitive Aryan 
signification lies in the etymological correspondence 
of Av. kaend, ‘punishment, 51 ‘revenge* (3New Pers. 
Mn, ‘ enmity, 5 ‘hate* 5 4 anger 5 ) =Gr. votvlj, ‘blood- 
revenge 5 and ‘ wergeld J Probably it may also be 
connected with Ir. cdin (from *coini~*)= t emenda, 5 

i.e. 1 damn! reparatio/ 4 satisfactio deiure loeso vel de 
iniuria illata. The verb which underlies these sub- 
stantives is Skr. chi, ehdyate , 4 punish, 5 4 avenge 5 ; 
Av. ci ; Gr. rlpopat, rlvvp at, rlvoj, 1 obtain compensa- 
tion/ ‘punish/ ‘give compensation. 5 Compare 
also tL>, ‘estimate a value, ‘honour. 5 The fol- 
lowing characteristic features of the primitive 
Aryan period may be established from the identity 
of customs among individual tribes. 

1. The obligation of blood-revenge is always 
attached to definite circles of relationship^ which 
may be designated family or clan. Within this 
circle the blood-feud descends first of all from 
father to son. 

For the Celts, cf. Giraldus, Cambriae Dcscriptio, cap. 17: 

‘ Genus super omnia diligunt, et damns sanguinis afcque decoris 
acriter ulciacuntur : vindicis enim animi sunt et irae eruentac, 
nec solum novas et rece rites iniurias, verum etiam veteres et 
antiquas velut instant es vindicare parati ' ; and Walter Map, 
De nugis curialium, Dist. ii. cap. 22, § 96 (ap. Walter, Das am 
Wales, p. 135, note 1): ‘ Ut moris est, vadem se offert pro 
iuvene tota cognatio, et caver® iudicio sisti/-— For the Teutons, 
seeTac. German, cap. 21 : ‘Suscipere tain inimicitias seu patris 
seu propinqui quam amicitias necesse est : nec implacabiles 
durant. Luitur enirn etiam homicidium certo armentorum ac 
pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionem universa domus, 
utiliter in publicum, quia periculosiores sunt inimieitiae iuxta 
Iibertatem.’— For tire Russians, cf. Russkaja Pravda of Jaros- 
lav V<AodimSrii (1018-1654): Judicium, J aroslam, MU Vladi- 
mSrii 4 Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur f rater fratrem, vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris films vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, aolvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vir/ etc. See below, p. 7 UK 

In Homer the sons and grandsons, father, brothers, and 
brothers* sons (<uwft ifa) and the «rcu <«rcu) are mentioned as 
avengers of blood : the last-named is an expression which pro- 
bably belongs to the pronoun-stem sve-, m>-, and so means much 
the same as the Latin sin. Once we find in place of era* the 
word ao<r<rrjTrtpes (Odyss. xxiii. 119), from aocratto, ‘help.* This 
in turn is derived from a word corresponding with the Latin 
socius (*svekj 0 - 8 ) t namely, a'crFoKfo-r— *a-ocrcro' (a as in a- 
Xo^os, ‘ bedfellow *), which is perhaps connected with svc-, aw-, 
mus, but is also capable of another derivation (cf. Walde, Lat 
Etymol, Worterbuch, p. 579). 

2. As a result of this obligation to blood-revenge, 
we find a state of feeling between two families or 
clans which among West Teutons is technically 
called in Old High German fihida , Anglo-Sax. 
fcehct, Mid. Lat. faida (O.H.G. fich, Anglo-Sax. 
fdh, from *poiko~s~li. oech, ‘enemy 5 ); in the 
Slavonic languages. Old Slav, vrazida (Old Slav. 
vragil, ‘enemy/ Old Prass. warns, ‘bad 5 ). The 
opposite conception to this in the Germanic lan- 
guages is O.H.G. fridu , Anglo-Sax. fridu, Old 
Hor* fridr, *pritu- (Skr. priy&~, ‘ dear/ Goth. 
frijdn, * love r ) ; in the Slavonic, Russ, mirit, 
‘peace 5 (Skr. mi-trd ‘friend/ Lith. mj-limas, 
‘beloved/ Russ, irUdyj, ‘dear 5 ). Fundamentally, 
therefore, peace and friendship {i.e. on the old 
view, relationship; cf. Schrader, Beallex . s.v. 
‘Freund und Feind 5 ) are identical conceptions. 
The Goth, gafripdn and the Russ, primiriti both 
mean ‘to restore to a state of peace 5 {Q.K.G. fridu, 

* A star before a word signifies that the form does not occur 
but is inferred. 


Russ. mbit}, ‘to reconcile . 5 It is characteristic 
that mirit had already in Old Russ, acquired the 
meaning of ‘ community/ for the community (the 
tribe) composed of various dans is, in normal 
conditions, a sphere of peace and friendship which 
can only for a longer or shorter period be inter- 
rupted or broken by the faida or vrazida . Con- 
versely, it may be suggested that the Greek dp^y, 
‘peace/ is to be derived from efpij, ‘assembly’ 
‘place of assembly/ and that this word (from 
*vervd) is to be connected with Old Russ, vervi, 
4 community . 5 It is the community so designated 
that, according to the Busskaja Pravda of the 13th 
cent., is liable in certain cases for the payment of 
the wergeld, and thus perpetuates the solidarity of 
the old' clan. The Greek elptyp would thus be the 
(normal) condition of peace reigning in the com- 
munity. 

According to this explanation of elptfirq, it must be admitted 
that the supposed initial F has not as yet been traced either in 
Homer or in the Greek dialects ; but the latter are clearly 
influenced strongly by the Attic form of the word, which lacks 
the digamma. Moreover, *vem l (with prothetic vowel) may 
have become first *i-FspFi) and then elp^. 

Hence the present writer is inclined to believe 
that the conception of peace among the Aryan 

S les originated primarily in view of the internal 
ition of the community (the tribe), and not 
with reference to external foes, with whom, indeed, 
in olden times there was no regular peace, but 
merely a cessation of hostilities (cf. Schrader, 
Beallex s.v. * Krieg und Frieden 5 ). On Latin 
pax and Goth, gawairpi, ‘peace/ see below ( 4 ). 
On the punishment of offences occurring within the 
family or clan see Aryan Religion, above, p. 50. 

3 . The blood-feud was especially occasioned by 
the murder of an individual belonging to another 
clan, and, in a secondary degree, by bodily injury 
or insult. It is noteworthy in numerous old Aryan 
codes of law that the killing of a thief caught red- 
handed or of an adulterer detected in flagrando 
was exempt from punishment, i.e. in the language 
of primitive times it did not occasion a blood-feud 
(cf. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und UrgeschicMe , 
ii. s 406, and Aryan Religion, above, p. 50). 

4 . There existed among all Aryan peoples the 
possibility of buying off the blood-feud by means 
of a wergeld , ana thereby bringing it to a peaceful 
conclusion. 

For the Greeks, e.g., cf, Homer, XL ix. 631 : 

kou p.ip tCs re Kcunyv'vrot.o tfrovqos 
Toiyjjpf 0 $ iraiSb? i$e£aro rv0v7jtaTor 
Kat p 6 jxiv ev fitvei avTov, ttoAA’ cnrortams, 

row fie r epTfnkrtu xpaStT} kou $x tpbs aytjvcap, 
irotrijv fieja/tteVov. 

For the Teutons see the passage from Tacitus, Germania , 
quoted above, * nec implacabiles durant/ etc. 

Proof that this possibility existed even in the 
most primitive Aryan period is to be found in the 
identity between the Old Indian term for the 
wergeld , namely, vdira vdira-dSya-, vdiraydtana 
and the Anglo-Sax. were , Mid.H.G. were { weragelt ) 
— both being related to Skr. vird~ y Lat. vir , Goth. 
wair, ‘ man/ Here the Old Russ, vira, * wergeld/ 
must be mentioned, though the views of philologists 
waver as to -whether it was originally related to 
the Indian and German words or borrowed from 
the latter (cf. L. von Schroder, * Indogerman. 
Wergeld/ Pest grass an Both, p. 49). The most 
probable supposition is that the Skr. vdira 
Anglo-Sax, wire, and Old Russ, vira, exhibit 
various stages of change of the radical vowel of 
the original Aryan term for ‘ wergeld/ Moreover, 
the above cited equation, Av. haSnd=Gr. woivij, 
no doubt indicates that in the primitive period^ as 
among the Greeks, the custom existed of buying 
off blood-revenge by payment of a wergeld . 
Similarly, we find in Slavonic languages the 
above-mentioned vrazida, ‘hostility/ ‘revenge, 
used also to mean the compensation by which 
homicide was expiated. Cf. also Cyinr. galanas. 
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originally ‘hostility’ (gdl, ‘foe’}, and then ‘wer- 
geld ’ ; and the Mid. Gr. <f>&vo$ 9 properly 4 murder.’ 
Lat. poena, 4 compensation,’ and then ‘punish- 
ment/ probably exhibits a borrowing from the 
Gr. iroivfi. 

At an early date prices or rates of wergeld, more 
or less fixed, must have been evolved. So in Old 
Indian sources (cf. Schrader, Eeallex . p. 102 ) we 
find a hundred cows mentioned as the rate of com- 
pensation for a man (vdiram) ; and Tacitus also, 
in the passage already cited, says : * luitur homi- 
cidium certo armentorum ac pecorum numero.’ 
‘From the rates stated, the general underlying 
principle emerges that the wergeld of bondsman, 
freeman, and noble were in the following propor- 
tion of J:l:2; that is, 75 - 150 - 300 shillings or 
oxen’ (Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde , iv. 
327). For the rates among the Slavs see below, 
p. 734. What was demanded for the murdered, 
wounded, or insulted man bv the clan, or by 
himself, constituted his ‘ value ^ or ‘ price,’ and the 
recovery of this price by his friends and the re- 
cognition of the same by his foes constituted 
his ‘honour.’ This evolution of ideas is clearly 
stamped upon the languages that concern us. 
The Gr. ripd], derived from tLvoj mentioned above, 
signifies primarily ‘revenge’ (tpy* Ayaptpvovos etveica 
ripr}* "IXiov eh etfiruihor, Horn. Od. xiv. 70, 117) ; 
then ‘indemnity for injury,’ ‘compensation’ I&tljuos, 
like vif}Troivo$, denotes a person who may be slain 
without need for compensation) ; then ‘ honour.’ 
Precisely similar is the development in the mean- 
ing of etna, a word common to the Slavonic lan- 
guages. The word corresponds exactly to the Gr. 
wowl) {*qoind) 9 and thus signifies in the first in- 
stance ‘revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ Then it takes 
over the meaning of ‘price’ and ‘honour’ (Old 
Slav, ctniti exactly answers to the Gr, njadoj ; so 
Schrader’s Eeallex. p. 8351, and now Berneker, 
Slav . Etym. Worterbuch , p. 124). In this con- 
nexion we find also the explanation of the hitherto 
unintelligible Gothic word gawairpi , ‘ peace,’ men- 
tioned above. The word has nothing to do with 
walrpan (Germ, werden ), but is connected with 
wairpi , ‘value,’ ‘worth.’ Consequently its proper 
meaning is ‘general agreement about the worth 
or value of a person,’ the union and the result- 
ing state of peace between two clans. It is note- 
worthy also that the first instance of the word 
paciscor , which underlies the Lat. pax, ‘peace,’ 
occurs in that passage of the XII Tables (viii. 2 ) 
which is the clearest survival in Roman tradition 
of the system of blood-revenge which once pre- 
vailed in that quarter as well : ‘ Si membrum 
rupit, ni cum eo pacit (agree about the value), 
talio esto.’ 

Thus we see that two of the most important 
conceptions of civilization — peace and honour- 
are at least in part rooted in the ideas that centre 
in blood-revenge and its buying off by the wergeld. 

5 . Among most Aryan peoples we find it the 
custom for the murderer, after his bloody deed, to 
flee from the country for a longer or shorter period, 
presumably in order that in the interval the anger 
of the hostile clan might abate and the terms of 
reconciliation become easier. It still remains 
uncertain whether this custom is to be assumed 
as existing even in primitive times, when renuncia- 
tion of tribal connexion was almost a matter of 
life and death (cf. Schrader’s Eeallex. p. 835). 

6 . The fighting out or the amicable settlement 
of the blood-feud is, as we have seen, from the 
beginning exclusively the affair of the two hostile 
clans. Notwithstanding, perhaps the realization 
of the danger incurred by the whole clan owing to 
feuds of long duration (cf. above, Tacitus, Germ. 
cap. 21 : ‘ periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
libertatem ’) may have at an early period en- 


sured efforts upon the part of the race, in their 
assemblies under the direction of the king (Skr. 
rd/- = Lat. rex, Ir. H), towards the amicable settle- 
ment of clan feuds. A settlement of this descrip- 
tion would naturally, even in primitive times, be 
accompanied by a long succession of solemn cere- 
monies. We have ample information on this 
point as regards especially the Slavonic world 
(see below, p. 734 f.). Everywhere in Europe two 
factors tended towards the restriction and ulti- 
mate eradication of the blood-feud : first, the State , 
that is, the absorption of the old clan and race- 
constitutions into the political composition of a 
State based on the principle of territory and no. 
longer of consanguinity ; and, secondly, the Chris- 
tian Church , which offered sanctuary even to 
murderers. See art. Asylum. 

Literature. — The literature has been given in the article. 

O. SCHRADER. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Celtic). — 1 . Terminology. — 
The usual word in Old Irish is flch (‘ feud,’ ‘ fight ’), 
fichim (‘ I fight’), cognate with Lat. vinco, etc. In 
the Acallam na Sentirach (Windisch, Ir. Texte , 
Leipzig, 1880-1905, iv. pt. i. p. 47), we learn that at 
the feast of Tara, which lasted six weeks, nech 
fala nd frithfala do thabairt (‘neither feud nor 
eross-feua to be given ’). The Irish fala is for fola, 
gen. of fuil (‘blood’), perhaps connected with 
Welsh gweli, Cornish goly , Breton gouli (‘wound ’) ; 
but cf. Henry, Lex. bret., Rennes, 1900, p. 139. 
For ‘vengeance,’ ‘revenge,’ we have the Irish 
digal, Welsh dial (‘vindicta,’ ‘ultio’), Cornish 
dial. The Irish trie (‘composition’) is probably 
for *er-icca , *per-yecca (‘full payment,’ ‘perfect 
cure ’ [d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit 
celtique — Cours de litt. celt, vii., Paris, 1895, p. 88]). 
Finally, the Irish dire (‘duty ’), in coirp-dire, is the 
same as the Welsh dirwy , dirui (‘mulcta’), dir 
(‘ necessary’), Irish dir (‘ just,’ ‘due,’ etc.) [Stokes, 
UrJcelt. Sprachschatz , Gottingen, 1894, p. 148]. 

2 . History of the blood-feud among the Celts. — 
That the institution of the blood-feud was in 
existence among the early Celts is obvious from 
the numerous references to it in ancient Irish 
literature. One of the best known instances is 
found in the Fotha Catha Cnucha (‘ Cause of the 
Battle of Cnucha’). 

Oumall, the royal warrior of Ireland, carried off Mural, 
daughter of the druid Tadg, because her father had refused 
him permission to marry her. Tadg complains to Cond, sup- 
reme king of Ireland, who, according to the Annals of Ireland 
6 y the Four Masters (ed. O’Donovan, Dublin, 1848-51, i. 102-121), 
reigned from 122 to 157 a.d. Cond, furious ac the insulting 
words of Tadg, sends soldiers to take possession of the girL 
Cumall refuses to surrender Murni, and is killed by Goll, son of 
Morna. In attempting to avenge Cumall, Luchet succeeds only 
in wounding Goll in the eye. Goll kills Luchet ; and, to quote 
the Irish, is desin rob6i flch bunaid eter maccu Morna ocus 
Find, * it is from that, then, that there was an hereditary feud 
between the sons of Morna (descendants of Goll) and Find (the 
son of Cumall).' Furthermore, after the death of Oumall, Tadg 
not only refuses to receive his daughter Murni, but orders her 
to be burned because she is pregnant. Accordingly she invokes 
the protection of Cond, and gives birth to a son, Find. When 
this son arrives at a suitable age, he offers to his grandfather, 
Tadg, the following : oath no comrac oenfir ... no landraic a 
athar do thabairt dd, * a battle or a duel or full eric (for the 
murder) of his father to be given to him.’ Tadg accepts the 
last, and is obliged to give the castle and grounds in Almu to 
Find (RCel ii. 86, etc.). 

Again, in the Longes mac n-Umig, Conchobar, the great king 
of the first epic cycle— i.e. about the beginning of the Christian 
era (Hyde, Lit . Hist, of Ireland, London, 1899, p. 243)— has the 
three sons of Usnech treacherously murdered after having 
promised them protection. The three heroes, Fergus, Dubthach, 
and Cormac, who had guaranteed their safety, set to work to 
avenge their murder. First they murdered four of the 
immediate relatives of Conchobar, and, later, when attacked by 
him, killed three hundred of his men and their wives, and burned 
the royal palace at Emain. With 3000 men they sought refuge 
at the court of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, 
and continued their feud against Conchobar for sixteen years 
(Windisch, op. cit. i. 76-77). Cinaeth hua Artacain, who died 
in 975 (‘Annals of Tigernach/ RCel xvii. 259) had a more 
complete account of this story, which stated that Conchobar, in 
retaliation for the murder of his relatives, killed Gergenn, the 
son of Iliad (Windisch, op. cit. ii. 2, p. 119). Numerowsi other 
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examples could be cited, such as Aided Conroi, in which the 
murder of Conroi is avenged by his sons (d’Arbois, Epopee 
celtioue en Irlande-Cours de litL celt v., Paris, 1892, p. 327 f,); 
the death of Conchobar, where Mesgegra, king of Leinster, is 
avenged (O’Currv, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878, p. 637 f.) ; The Voyage of 
Mail Hum, in which the hero is minted for not avenging his 
father’s death (Stokes, It Cel ix. 459, etc.), etc. 

In the Ancient Laics of Ireland, some of which, 
such as the Senckus M&r, date as early as the 7th 
century (Hyde, op. cit. p. 589), we find murder 
classecl under two heads— necessary murder (mar- 
bad dethbire), and unnecessary murder (marbad in- 
dethbire). Necessary murder is unpremeditated, 
or, if premeditated, Is accomplished through duty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motives 
of gain (Anc. Laws , iii. 68, 11. 12-14 ; iv. 248, 11. 
25-26). In the case of the first, no composition, or 
4ric t was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Laws (iv. 
252-4), * when the murder of a member of the 
derbfim (he. of any relative of the geilfine or 
derbfine ) is to be avenged by the death of the 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dire ( u body- price ”) and the enech-lann 
{“ honour-price ”) ; if, however, it has received this 
trie before exercising vengeance, it must, after 
taking vengeance, make full restitution of this 
price/ The duty of vengeance was imposed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim— upon the 
geilfine and derbfme (d’Arbois, Droit ccltique > p. 
188). To understand these terms, we must re- 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of seventeen persons in all : 
geilfine , derbfme , iarfine , and indfine (Anc. Lav.% 
t 282, 11. 23, 27 ; p. 272, 1. 23). To the geilfine 
belonged the father, son, grandson, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the derbfine, besides the 
above five, were added the grandfather, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
german (cousin to the fourth degree in the paternal 
line). In addition to the above eight persons, 
three others could take vengeance on the murderer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
ox pupil, was murdered ; the adoptive father, whose 
mac faosma, or adopted son, was killed ; and the 
(maternal} uncle, when the son of his sister {mic 
mna) was the victim of the murderer (Anc. Laws , 
iv. 244, 11. 20-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the 16th 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manus O’Donell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, etc. (Moore, Hist, of Ire- 
land^ London, 1835-48, ii. 367). As in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequences of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
away or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc- 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 
of the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera- 
ture is the Tdin Bd Cuodnge , or the Cattle-Raid of 
Cooley (ed, Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his Waver leg (ch. xv.) describes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders. 

In Wales, where, as the testimony of Gir&Idus of 
Cam bray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. ?24 a ), 
the blood-feud once flourished, the Roman conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of trie for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis of Sulla (B.c. 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus (Lex Julia de vi 
publtca and de viprimta) imposed severe penalties 
upon those who went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Earner , Leipzig, 1844, pp. 409-14, 752, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirui or dirwy 
changed its meaning from trie (‘composition 5 ) to 
1 mulcta ’ (‘fine paid to the State 5 ). After the 
departure of the Romans, while the trie was re- 


established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. This was in part due to the fact 
that the cenedl , or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated as early as the 10th cent. (Rhys and 
Brynmor- Jones, The Welsh People , London, 1900 
p. 196). The fends between the dans were largely 
superseded by the warfare between the petty king- 
doms. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, which was 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10th cent. 
(Rhys, op. cit. p. 181). 

According to this coda, * if there is in a cenedl an ecclesiastic 
or an idiot, he is neither to pay nor to receive any part of the 
galanas (“ body-price *') ’ ; and ‘no vengeance is to be exercised 
against any one of these for galanas, neither are they to 
avenge a relation that is killed.* Furthermore, if a cenedl 
‘ commences paying the galanas of a person killed, and the 
whole be not paid, and if on that account one of such kindred 
stock ( cenedl) be murdered, the galanm for that individual is 
not to be paid ; neither is anything to be restored of what had 
been paid on account of the first/ Finally, if ‘ an innocent 
person is accused of murder and neglects to seek justice, and if 
he be killed on account of it, nothing is to be paid for him’ 
(Anc. Laws of Wales, London, 1841, i. ch. i. p. 199 f . ; cf. also 
ii. ch. viii. p. 214, etc., for cases in which the law * exonerates 
the avenging’). 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
blood -feud raged with ferocity. From the 12th 
cent., when the sept or clan first appears as a 
distinct feature in the social organization of Scot- 
land (Skene, Celtic Scotland \ Edinburgh, 1890, ii 
303), until the 1 7th cent, there was no cessation 
of clan-feuds. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most prominent families, such as 
Hirntly against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil- 
ton, the minor chiefs were fighting among them- 
selves (Lang, Hist, of Scotland , Edinburgh, 1902, ii 
541, etc.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henchmen and make a raid 
on some estate to which he alleged a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very insignificant. They 
would trample down the crops, hough the cattle, 
and drag the women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, loc. cit.). Such cases 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands and Islands. Even ministers of the 
gospel were sometimes so swayed by their passions 
that they took part in these ferocities. 

One of the most noted of these feuds was that of the Colqu- 
houns and the Macgregors, which culminated in the battle of 
Glenfruin in 1602. According to BirrelPs diary (2nd Oct. 1603), 
sixty widows of the slain Oolquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing in her hand a pike 
upon which was displayed the bloody shirt of her dead husband. 
A long and deadly feud was that between the Scotts and Kerrs, 
of which Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. This feud began with the battle of Melrose in 1526. 
As a consequence, Sir Walter Scott was assassinated in the 
streets of Edinburgh in 1552. In order to staunch this feud, 
which was sapping the life-blood of these two great families, 
a bond or contract was made between them in Edinburgh on 
23rd March 1564, in which they agreed to cease hostilities (Pit- 
cairn, Criminal Trials in Scotland , Edinburgh* 1833, iii. 390, 
etc.). But It accomplished nothing* for the feud was still raging 
in 1596 <cf. also Campbell* Clan Traditions , London* 1895). 

3. ‘ Eric,’ or composition. — Caesar attests the 
fact that the payment of trie was an established 
custom among the primitive Gauls. In speaking 
of the importance of the druids in ancient Gaul, 
he says : * Nam fere de omnibus controversiis, pub- 
licis priv&tisque, constituunt; et, si quod est ad- 
missum facinus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, si 
de finibus controversy est, iidem decernunt ; praemia 
poenasque constituunt 5 (de Bell. Gall vi. 13). The 
earliest mention of this institution in Ireland is 
found in the Confessio of St. Patrick, where he says : 
* eenseo enim non minus quarn pretium qmndecim 
hominum distribui illis/ Tirecnan, writing in the 
7th cent., explains this statement of Patrick by 
adding ‘ animarum } after -‘quindecim 5 (Stokes, 
Tripartite Life , London, 1887, ii* 310, 372). 
Furthermore, an Irish council of about the 7th 
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cent, decided that, in default of the family, the 
king himself might be held responsible for the 
payment of the trie (Wasserschleben, Ir. Kanonen - 
versammlung 2 , Leipzig, 1885, p. 170). 

In Ireland, the trie was divided into two classes : 
the coirp-dire, or * body-price,’ and the enech-lann, 
or * honour- price ’ (or log-eneich, lit. ‘ face- price,’ 
Breton, enep-uuert ; cf . Ernault, Gloss . moyen-bret. , 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp-dire was exacted 
in the case of unnecessary murder, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeance. The 
enech-lann vf&s exacted in the case of bodily injury, 
insult, etc., and would, therefore, be necessarily 
included in the coirp-dire. ^ In regard to the latter, 
the family had the choice of surrendering the 
criminal as property (in ftronn) to the family of 
the murdered, or of giving land for his crime (Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iv. 246, 11. 25-26). But, con- 
tinue the Ancient Laws , ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when he has not found the 
6ric 9 (iv. 250, 11. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
unnecessary murder the criminal was the sole 
debtor. But in necessary murder the criminal and 
his geilfine were held responsible for the payment 
of the * trie. In default of the geilfiney the other 
three groups of the family found themselves in- 
volved ( ib . i. 260, 11. 1-3 ; p. 274, 11. 12-13). The 
coirp-dire was fixed, consisting of secht cumulay 
‘seven female slaves’ (iii. 70, 11. 7-8). The 
criminal was obliged to pay the aithgin ( * slave of 
restitution ’), and his share both of the six other 
slaves and of the enech-lann. If his geilfine could 
not supply the rest, the derbfine would pay three- 
fourths, and the iarfine and indfine , one fourth, 

i. e. three-fourths of a fourth by the iarfine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indfine ( ib . iii. 330, 
1. 710 ; p. 68, 11. 15-18). In the later history of 
Ireland, the trie for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other property. It was 
continued as late as the beginning or the 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the efforts of the English to 
stamp it out (Hayne, * Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600,’ in the Irish Eccles. Record , 
Dec. 1887 ; for a more complete study of the trie, 
cf. d’Arbois, Droit celtique). 

As the coirp-dire required the enech-lann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay both the galanas (‘ body-price’) and the 
saraad (* disgrace- or honour-price *). The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedl, or clan-chief, was valued at 
189 cows ; an uchelwry or high man, noble, at 126 
cows; a penteulu, ‘man with a family without 
office,’ at 84 cows; and so on down to the caethy 
* slave of the island,’ at 1 lb. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one-half of 
that of a man (Rhys, op. cit. p. 228 f.). In regard 
to the payment of the galanas, one- third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he paying 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, if he 
had children liable to pay, he paid two-thirds of 
his own share, and his children one-third. The 
remaining two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
paid by the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
side, the father’s kinsmen paying two-thirds and 
the mother’s one-third. In regard to receiving 
the galanas , one-third fell to the lord for exacting 
it ; one-third to the father and mother and their 
children and the children of the murdered; and 
one-third to the other kinsmen in the proportion 
as described above (Anc. Laws of Wales , i. 227, 

ii. 199-200, etc.). 

In Scotland, according to the Leges inter Brettos 
et Scottos, which were codified under David I. 
(1124-53), the worth of the king’s person is valued 
at 1000 cows ; of the king’s son or earl, 150 cows ; 
of the earl’s son or thane, 100 cows ; of the thane’s 
son, 66§ cows ; of the thane’s grandson or ogtiem, 


44 cows and 21§ pence; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 16 cows (Robertson, Hist, of Scot- 
land, 3 vols., London, 1831, App. ii. ; Lang, op. cit. 
i. 81 ; Skene, op. cit. iii. 218, etc.). 

4. Duel. — The duel was often the means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts. The canonical 
collection referred to above attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort- 
ing to arms to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distress (d’Arbois, Droit celtique, p. 45 f.). But 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 
If he fought without their consent and was killed, 
the victor would be obliged to pay full eric to his 
family, unless he could prove that the murdered 
man had provoked him to fight (Anc. Laws, iii 
302, 11. 1-3 ; p. 296, 11. 19-21). So, on the Border of 
Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence ; and Sir Walter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Musgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
(Lay of Last Minstrel, Note x.). 

Literature. — The literature has been given fully in the 
course of the article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Greek). — Blood-feud, or blood- 
revenge, is a widely diffused custom of primitive 
society, of which some instances still survive, as 
in the Corsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to be found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, through a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Faviihenrecht, 

. 134). The breach of rights may take widely 

ifferent forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in such a feud are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kinsman of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer; but the re- 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their families, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire respective clans 
(cf. e.g. EBi, s.v. ‘ Goel,’ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of his kin, but in others 
reconciliation is effected on the basis of compensa- 
tion in money or kind. In every case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty. Its aim is largely, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 
probable that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
least originally, been regarded also as a duty 
towards the spirit of the slain, and, as the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
the blood-feud has to this extent a religious basis. 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-historic times, vengeance on the murderer was 
regarded as a duty to the slain, and one of a re- 
ligious kind. Ana probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
sheds upon a whole world of thought and feeling 
which is in marked contrast with generally current 
conceptions about Greek religion. 

1. Homer. — In Homer there are abundant traces 
of the custom. We read of Orestes avenging his 
father (Od. iii. 306), though this is the less usual 
case of blood-feud within the family, and of the 
understood right and duty of any man to avenge a 
brother or a son (II. ix. 632 ; Od. xxiv. 434). In 
one instance (Od. xv. 273) the responsibility for 
vengeance falls also on the slain man’s £r<u, who 
are usually understood to be his clansmen. This 
view is supported by the facts that brat are dis- 
tinguished from cousins (dveij/iol) in II. ix. 464, 
and that in Attic law the duty of prosecuting & 
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examples could be cited, such as A ided Conroi , in which the 
murder of Conroi is avenged by his sons (d’Arbozs, Epopee 
celtique en Irlande-Cours de lift, celt, v., Paris, 180*2, p. 327 f.); 
the death of Conehobar, where Mesgegra, king of Leinster, is 
avenged (O'Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History , Dublin, 1878, p. 637 1 .) ; The Voyage of 
Mail Duin, in which the hero is taunted for not avenging his 
father’s death (Stokes, RVel ix, 450, etc.), etc. 


In the Ancient Laws of Ireland, some of which, 
such as the Senclms M&r, date as early as the 7th 
century (Hyde, op, cit, p, 589), we find murder 
classed under two heads— necessary murder {mar- 
had dethbire), and unnecessary murder {mar had in - 
dethbire). Necessary murder is unpremeditated, | 
or, if premeditated, is accomplished through duty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motives 
of gain {Anc. Laws, HI 68, 11. 12-14 ; iv. 248, 11. 
25-26). In the case of the first, no composition, or 
irk, was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Laws (iv, 
252-4), ‘when the murder of a member of the 
derbfine {i.e, of any relative of the geilfine or 
derbfine) is to be avenged by the death of the 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dtre (“ body-price ”) and the enech-lann 
(“honour-price ”) ; if, however, it has received this 
iric before exercising vengeance, it must, after 
taking vengeance, make full restitution of this 
price/ The duty of vengeance was imposed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim — upon the 
geilfine and derhfme (d’Arbois, Droit celtique , p. 
186). To understand these terms, we must re- 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of seventeen persons in all : 
geilfine , derhfme, iarfine, and indfine ( Anc . Laws, 
x. 282, 11. 23, 27 ; p. 272, 1. 23). To the geilfine 
belonged the father, son, grandson, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the derbfine, besides the 
above five, were added the grandfather, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
german (cousin to the fourth degree in the paternal 
line). In addition to the above eight persons, 
three others could take vengeance on the murderer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
or pupil, was murdered ; the adoptive father, whose 
mac faosma, or adopted son, was killed ,* and the 
(maternal) unde, when the son of his sister {mie 
mna) was the victim of the murderer {Anc, Laws, 
iv. 244, 11. 20-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the 16th 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manus O’Donell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, etc. (Moore, Hist, of Ire- 
land, London, 1835-46, ii. 367). As in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequences of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
aw&y or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc- 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 
of the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera- 
ture is the Tdin B6 Gualnge, or the Cattle-Raid of 
Cooley (ed. Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his Waverley (ch. xv.) describes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders. 

in Wales, where, as the testimony of Giraldus of 
Cambray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. 724 & ), 
the blood-feud once flourished, the Roman conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of trie for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis of Sulla (B.C. 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus {Lex Julia de vi 
public.a and de vi private) imposed severe penalties 
upon those who went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Homer, Leipzig, 1844, pp. 409-14, 752, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirui or dirwy 
changed its meaning from trie (‘composition’) to 
‘ mulcta ’ (‘fine paid to the State’). After the 
departure of the Romans, while the irk was re- 


established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. This was in part due to the fact 
that the cenedl, or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated as early as the 10th cent. (Rhys and 
Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900 
p. 196). The feuds between the clans were largely 
superseded by the warfare between the petty king- 
doms. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, which was 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10th cent 
(Rhys, op, cit . p. 181), 

According to this code, 4 if there is in a cenedl an ecclesiastic 
or an idiot, he Is neither to pay nor to receive any part of the 
galanats (“ body-price ”) ’ ; and 4 no vengeance is to he exercised 
against any one of these for gakmm , neither are they to 
avenge a relation that is killed/ Furthermore, if a cenedl 
‘commences paying the gakmm of a person killed, and the 
whole be not paid, and if on that account- one of such kindred 
stock (cenedl) be murdered, the galanas for that individual 'is 
not to be paid ; neither is anything to be restored of what had 
been paid on account of the first/ Finally, if * an innocent 
person is accused of murder and neglects to seek justice, and if 
he be killed on account of it, nothing is to be paid for him* 
(Anc. Laws of Wales, London, 1841, L eh. i. p. 199 f . ; cf. also 
ii. ch. viii. p. 214, etc., for cases in which the law ‘exonerates 
the avenging’). 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
blood-feud raged with ferocity. From the 12th 
cent., when the sept or clan first appears as a 
distinct feature in the social organization of Scot- 
land (Skene, Celtic Scotland \ Edinburgh, 1890, ii 
303), until the 17th cent., there was no cessation 
of clan-feuds. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most prominent families, such as 
Hunfclv against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil- 
ton, the minor chiefs were fighting among them- 
selves (Lang, Hut, of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1902, ii. 
541, etc.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henchmen and make a raid 
on some estate to which he alleged a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very insignificant. They 
would trample down the crops, hough the cattle, 
and drag the women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, loc. cit,). Such cases 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands and Islands. Even ministers of the 
gospel were sometimes so sway ed by their passions 
that they took part in these ferocities. 

O m of the most noted of these feuds was that of the Oolqu- 
houns and the Maegregora, which culminated in the battle of 
Glenfruin in 1602. According to Birrelfs diary (2nd Oct. 1603), 
sixty widows of the slain Oolquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing in her hand a pike 
upon which was displayed the bloody shirt of her dead husband. 
A long and deadly feud was that between the Scotts and Kerrs, 
of which Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel . This feud began with the battle of Melrose in 1526. 
As a consequence, Sir Walter Scott was assassinated in the 
streets of Edinburgh in 1652, In order to staunch this feud, 
which was sapping the life-blood of these two great families, 
a bond or contract was made between them in Edinburgh on 
23rd March 1564, in which they agreed to cease hostilities (Pit- 
cairn, 'Criminal Trials in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1833, in. 890,' 
etc,). But it accomplished nothing, for the feud was still raging 
in 1596 (cf. also Campbell, Clan Traditions, London, 1895). 

3. ‘£ric/ or composition. — Caesar attests the 
fact that the payment of trie was an established 
custom among the primitive Gauls. In speaking 
of the importance of the druids in ancient Gaul, 
he says : ‘Nam fere de omnibus controversy, pub- 
lics privatisque, eonstituunfc ; et, si quod est ad- 
missum facinus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, si 
de finibus controversy est,iidem decernunt ; praemia 
poenasque eonstituunt ’ (de Bell Call vi. 13). The 
earliest mention of this institution in Ireland is 
found in the Confessio of St, Patrick, where he says : 
‘ eenseo enim non minus quam pretium quindecim 
hominum distribui illis.’ Tirechan, writing in the 
7th cent,, explains this statement of Patrick by 
adding ‘ animarum ’ after * * quindecim ’ (Stokes, 
Tripartite Life, London, 1887, ii 310, 372). 
Furthermore, an Irish council of about the 7th 
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cent, decided that, in default of the family, the 
king himself might be held responsible for the 
payment of the trie (Wasserschleben, Ir. Kanonen- 
vermmmlung 2 , Leipzig, 1885, p. 170). 

In Ireland, the trie was divided into two classes : 
the coirp-dlre , or ‘ body -price/ and the enech-lann, 
or ‘honour-price 9 (or log-eneich, lit. ‘face-price/ 
Breton, enep-uuert ; cf. Ernault, Gloss, moyen-bret., 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp-dlre was exacted 
in the case of unnecessary murder, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeance. The 
enech-lann was exacted in the case of bodily injury, 
insult, etc., and would, therefore, be necessarily 
included in the coirp-dlre . In regard to the latter, 
the family had the choice of surrendering the 
criminal as property {in foronri) to the family of 
the murdered, or of giving land for his crime {Anc. 
Laws of Ireland , iv. 246, 11. 25-26). But, con- 
tinue the Ancient Laws y ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when he has not found the 
6ric y (iv. 250, 11. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
unnecessary murder the criminal was the sole 
debtor. But in necessary murder the criminal and 
his geilfine were held responsible for the payment 
of the ' 6ric. In default of the geilfine y the other 
three groups of the family found themselves in- 
volved ( ib . i. 260, 11. 1-3 ; p. 274, 11. 12-13). The 
coirp-dlre was fixed, consisting of secht cumula y 
‘seven female slaves 9 (iii. 70, 11. 7-8). The 
criminal was obliged to pay the aithgin (‘ slave of 
restitution 9 ), and his share both of the six other 
slaves and of the enech-lann. If his geilfine could 
not supply the rest, the derbfine would pay three- 
fourths, and the iarfine ana indfine , one fourth, 
i.e . three-fourths of a fourth by the iarfine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indfine {ib. iii. 330, 
1. 710 ; p. 68, 11. 15-18). In the later history of 
Ireland, the trie for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other property. It was 
continued as late as the beginning of the 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the efforts of the English to 
stamp it out (Hayne, ‘ Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600/ in the Irish Eccles. Record , 
Dec. 1887 ; for a more complete study of the 6ric, 
cf. d’Arbois, Droit celtique). 

As the coirp-dlre required the enech-lann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay both the galanas (‘body-price 5 ) and the 
saraad ( ‘ disgrace- or honour-price j. The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedl , or clan-chief, was valued at 
189 cows; an uchelwr , or high man, noble, at 126 
cows; a penteulu , ‘man with a family without 
office/ at 84 cows; and so on down to the caeth , 
* slave of the island/ at 1 lb. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one- half of 
that of a man (Rhys, op. cit . p. 228 f.). In regard 
to the payment of the galanas, one- third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he paying 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, if he 
had children liable to pay, he paid two-thirds of 
his own share, and his children one-third. The 
remaining two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
paid by the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
t.ViA father’s kinsmen paying two- thirds and 


44 cows and 21§ pence; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 16 cows (Robertson, Hist, of Scot- 
land, 3 vols., London, 1831, App. ii. ; Lang, op. cit . 
i. 81 ; Skene, op. cit. iii. 218, etc.). 

4. Duel. — The duel was often the means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts. The canonical 
collection referred to above attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort- 
ing to arms to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distress (d’Arbois, Droit celtique , p. 45 f. ). But 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 
If he fought without their consent and was killed* 
the victor would be obliged to pay full trie to his 
family, unless he could prove that the murdered 
man had provoked him to fight {Anc. Laws , in. 
302, 11. 1-3 ; p. 296, 11. 19-21). So, on the Border of 
Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence ; and Sir Waiter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Musgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
{Lay of Last Minstrel , Note x.). 

Literature. — The literature has been given fully in the 
course of the article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Greek).— Blood-feud, or blood- 
revenge, is a widely diffused custom of primitive 
society, of which some instances still survive, as 
in the Corsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to be found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, through a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Familienrecht , 

. 134). The breach of rights may take widely 

ifferent forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in such a feud are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kinsman of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer; but the re- 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their families, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire respective clans 
(cf. e.g. EBi , s.v. ‘ Goel/ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of his kin, but in others 
reconciliation is effected on the basis of compensa- 
tion in money or kind. In every case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty. Its aim is largely, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 
probable that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
least originally, been regarded also as a duty 
towards the spirit of the slain, and, as the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
tne blood-feud has to this extent a religious basis. 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-historic times, vengeance on the murderer was 
regarded as a duty to the slain, and one of a re- 
ligious kind. And probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
sheds upon a whole world of thought and feeling 
which is in marked contrast with generally current 
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murderer passed in case of need to any member of 
the murdered man’s phratry (Rohde, Psycho, p. 
260-261 n.). When an act of homicide has been 
committed, under whatever circumstances,— for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Homer depicts, — its author is some- 
times represented as fleeing into a strange land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ- 
ence. Bo Patroclus finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lvcophron in that of Ajax {II. xxiii. 
85, xv. 431). In other cases the feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often happened 
is shown by the passage ( H . ix. 632 ft'.) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent- 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 

4 Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead son, a man accepts, it may be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in Ms own 
town, after paying a large fine* (Paley’s tr.). Of 
what took place on such occasions we have a vivid 
picture in IL xviii. 498 ff. There, in a scene upon 
Achilles 5 shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
first engage in a wrangle as to whether the amount 
agreed on has actually been paid, and afterwards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in the midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the roivij, 
or fine claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it will be seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a fine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. Where the blood-feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is conceived as a powerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to wreak his vengeance on the 
kinsman wflio neglects his interests. But the faith 
described in Homer is of a different order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, ineffectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this was not the oldest Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlier stratum 
of belief. Thus at the funeral of Patroclus {IL 
xxiii. 138 ff.), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey and oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of these together with the corpse, the night-long 
pouring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeated call to Patroclus, together with many 
other features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 
Homeric representation ; while, as Rohde observes 
{Psyche 2 , p. 17), the whole series of offerings be- 
longs entirely to the class which we may regard 
as oldest, ana which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observed in the worship of 
under- world powers. The offerings which, in Od. 
xi. 49 ff, (the 4 Nekuia’), Odysseus promises to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. Rut, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood-feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the case is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences seem to 
he the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these two, says 
J. H. Lipsius {Das attische Eecht und R&chtsver - 
fahren, Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the blood-feud was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 

2 , Classic age. — When now we turn to the 


classic age, this aspect of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Yengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation offered to the 
dead, and as such it is a religious act. 

(1) Poetry. — In HSschylus’ Eumenides , Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are representatives at once of 
the dead and of the old religious order. At first, 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
/Eschylus (cf. e.g. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, p. 223 ft’.). In the 
main, however, as seen in his pages, they are 
rather the personified curses tnat attend the 
shedding of kindred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of the malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of his revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception or the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in the use of the word nrpoaTpdTrcuos, which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied by 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead mams 
spirit, at another to his ghostly champion, as in 
the phrase 6 wposTpSvaios rod d,7ro8av6mros! (Tetr. 3, 
ft 8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles {Track. 1202) or 
Euripides ( Iphig . in T. 778), the outraged spirit is 
described by the epithet d/xuos, a dealer of curses. 

(2) History. — So far we have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. Rut the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac- 
tion as a religious act, is met with when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic times. 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably passes under its control and is 
regulated in accordance with its interests. Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of laws relating to homicide in various Greek States. 
Rut while in the case of other States our informa- 
tion is only fragmentary, the procedure at Athens, 
though obscure in some points, is illustrated by 
copious references, especially in Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at all fully into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. Rut it will be sufficient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal process 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive blood-feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law is sufficiently expressed 
in what the chorus in /Eschylus ( Choeph . 310 ff.) 
characterize as 4 a thrice hoary saying* ; * Blood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be paid. Doer of 
wrong must suffer.’ But from time immemorial 
Athens had separate courts for the trial of wilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the strict 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwards from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others {e.g. C. W. C. 
Oman, Hist, of Greece , p. Ill), from the dawn of 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.c.) enacted that vengeance in 
certain cases, including adultery, should not be 
followed by a legal penalty (Pausan. IX. xxxvi. 8). 
But if from one point of view the law mitigated, 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancient 
blood-feud. It did so by forbidding the Totr/j, or 
money settlement, of which we have seen examples 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (cf. e.g. 
Demosth. Aristocrat. 28). This is by no means 
always the case when blood-revenge passes out of 
the hands of private persons (cf. e.g. Grote, Hist, 
of Greece , i 484). It might, indeed, be thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due to the 
supposed interest of the State, but the true ex- 
planation is doubtless to be found in the view 
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advanced bv Kohde, among others, that the State 
regulated the murder suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 
powers. These positions we shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State process grew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obligation 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose neglect in 
the case of wilful murder a man might be himself 
arraigned by a fellow-citizen (G. F. Schomann, 
Antiq. of Greece, p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus as a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdered man’s vengeful spirit, and of other 
ghostly powers who jealously watched over his 
interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to superstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator 
knew how to appeal in capital trials. So the 
relatives are said by Antiphon ^orjOeiv r<£ retfve^m, 
‘ to succour the dead ’ (Or. i. 31 ; Tetr . 1, ft 13), 
and sentence on the murderer is described by 
him as rifxwpla rtp dducyd&Ti, ‘vengeance to the 
wronged’ {Or. v. 58, vi. 6). In one of his speeches, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients 
address the jury: dvrl rod TraOSvros &m<TK'f)Trrop.ev 
v/uv, ‘we implore you on behalf of the dead’ 
(Tetr. 3, y, 7). In the next place the sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is apparent in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basileus who presides at the trial for 
homicide, the magistrate who inherited the pecu- 
liarly religious duties of the kingship ; again, at 
the outset of the process, both parties have to 
swear by the Erinyes and other under -world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the procedure enjoined by law in the 
case of one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of unpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he had still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of bloodshed ere he could share in the 
worship either of the State or of the family, and 
he had to make expiatory offerings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re- 

f arded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
een attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
which are clearly reflected in classic times, con- 
trast sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
age which lies between. The problem presented 
by this contrast can scarcely be ignored m dealing 
with the blood-feud, but it is one on which we can 
here only touch. It can probably be best ex- 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making of the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
of the spirit- world reflected in Homer’s pages, and 
the more untroubled gladness in life, were an 
actual feature of the age in which he lived. But 
they were the characteristics of a conquering 
Achaean stock, and not of the earlier population. 
The latter, who had no great poets to express the 
spirit of their religion, still clung to their local 
cults, and thought of the dead as mysterious 

S >wers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 
omer, as already seen, is not without trace of 


this earlier belief. A similar hint may be found 
in Hesiod, whose * daemons ’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
(Works and Days, 121). And Porphyry (de Abstin. 
4. 22) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country accord- 
ing to the custom of their fathers* The old faith 
never died, and at last, owing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about the under world became, as we have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to shape 
judicial procedure. 

There was, indeed, in Greek religion another and 
very different world from this, a realm of serene 
piety, radiant with images of the Olympian gods. 
But beneath it, in an opposition which paganism 
could not fully overcome, was a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law was justice untempered with 
mercy. Of that world the study of the blood- feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thought and practice of 
the classic age, affords us impressive examples. 
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BLOOD-FEUD (Hindu). — Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in which the right of 
private war, and the obligations arising from the 
blood tie everywhere recognized among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, had been superseded by the view that 
repression of murder and violence was a function 
of the State. The peace - preserving power of 
the king had become predominant, and we have 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight traces of the wergeld , or composi- 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslaughter 
to the relatives of the victim. It appears that a 
hundred cows were considered in Vedic times the 
ordinary amount of the wergeld to he paid for 
killing a man. The somewhat obscure hints in 
the Vedic Samhitds may he supplemented by the 
more explicit statements contained in the Dharma- 
sutras of Baudhayana and Apastamba, where the 
fines to he paid for manslaughter are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to the 
bride-price, which likewise consists of a hundred 
cows. Gradually, Ls the priestly influence made 
itself more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to he converted into a money present 
to the Brahmans. This is the standpoint of the 
more recent lawbooks of Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
others. At the same time, the kings took cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed in their kingdoms. 
Punishment was personified as the protector of all 
creatures, formed of Brahman’s glory (Manu, vii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para- 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other offender (Vimu, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and various 
instances of it are recorded down to comparatively 
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murderer passed in case of need to any member of 
the murdered man’s phratry (Rohde, Psyche , p. 
260-261 n.). When an act of homicide has been 
committed, under whatever circumstances, —for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Homer depicts,— its author is some- 
times represented as fleeing into a strange land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ- 
ence. So Patrocius finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lvcophron in that of Ajax (IL xxiii. 
85, xv. 431). In other cases the feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or irotrft mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often happened 
is shown by the passage {E. ix. 632 ff.) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent- 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 
‘ Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead son, a man accepts, it may be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in Ms own 
town, after paying a large fine’ (Paley’s tr.}. Of 
what took place on such occasions we have a vivid 
picture in IL xviii. 498 ff. There, in a scene upon 
Achilles’ shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
first engage in a wrangle as to whether the amount 
agreed on has actually been paid, and afterwards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in the midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the 
ox line claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it will be seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a fine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. Where the blood-feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is conceived as a powerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to wreak his vengeance on the 
kinsman who neglects his interests. But the faith 
described in Homer is of a different order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, ineffectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this was not the oldest Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlier stratum 
of belief. Thus at the funeral of Patrocius (IL 
xxiii 138 ff,), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey and oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of these together with the corpse, the night-long 
pouring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeated call to Patrocius, together with many 
other features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 
Homeric representation ; while, as Rohde observes 
(Psyche 2 , jp. 17), the whole series of offerings be- 
longs entirely to the class which we may regard 
as oldest, and which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observed in the worship of 
under- world powers. The offerings which, in Od. 
xi. 49 ff. (the 4 Nekuia ’), Odysseus promises to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. But, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood-feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the ease is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences seem to 
be the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these two, says 
J. H. Lipsius (Das attische Recht und Bechtsver - 
falvren , Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the blood-feua was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 

2* Classic age. — When now we turn to the 


classic age, this aspect of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Vengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation offered to the 
dead, and as such it is a religious act. 

(1) Poetry . — In /Eschylus’ Eumenides, Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are representatives at once of 
the dead and of the old religious order. At first 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
riSschylus (cf. e.g. J. E, Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, p. 223 ff. ). In the 
main, however, as seen in his pages, they are 
rather the personified curses that attend the 
shedding of kindred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of the malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of Ms revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception of the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in the use of the word %poarp6wam, which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied by 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead man’s 
spirit, at another to his ghostly champion, as in 
the phrase 6 vpoarp6vaios rod arra$av6vrQ$ ( Tetr, . 3, 
ft 8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles (Track. 1202) or 
Euripides ( fphig . in 2\ 11%), the outraged spirit is 
described by the epithet dpatos, a dealer of curses. 

(2) History . — So far w© have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. But the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac- 
tion as a religious act, is met with when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic timea 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably passes under its control and is 
regulated in accordance with its interests. Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of law’s relating to homicide in various Greek States. 
But while in the case of other States our informa- 
tion is only fragmentary, the procedure at Athens, 
though obscure in some points, is illustrated by 
copious references, especially in Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at all fully into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. But it will be sufficient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal process 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive blood -feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law is sufficiently expressed 
in what the chorus in A&sehylua ( Choeph . 310 ff.) 
characterize as * a thrice hoary saying ’ : * Blood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be paid. Boer of 
wrong must suffer.’ But from time immemorial 
Athens had separate courts for the trial of wilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the strict 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwards from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others (e.g. C. W. C. 
Oman, Hist, of Greece, p. Ill), from the dawn of 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.c.) enacted that vengeance in 
certain cases, including adultery, should not be 
followed by a legal penalty (Pausan. ix. xxxvi. 8), 
But if from one point of view the law mitigated, 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancient 
blood-feud. It did m by forbidding the woid), or 
money settlement, of which we have seen examples 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (cf. e.g. 
Demosth. Aristocrat. 28). This is by no means 
always the case when blood-revenge passes out of 
the hands of private persons (cf. e.g. Grote, Hist, 
of Greece , L 484). It might, indeed, be thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due to the 
supposed interest of the State, but the true ex- 
planation is doubtless to be found in the view 
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advanced by Rohde, among others, that the State 
regulated the murder suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 
powers. These positions we shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State process grew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obligation 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose neglect in 
the case of wilful murder a man might be himself 
arraigned by a fellow-citizen (G. F. Schomann, 
Antiq. of Greece , p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus as a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdered man’s vengeful spirit, and of other 
ghostly powers who jealously watched over his 
interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to superstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator 
knew how to appeal in capital trials. So the 
relatives are said by Antiphon poydeiv r<£ redveyri, 
‘ to succour the dead ’ (Or. i. 31 ; Tetr. 1, /3, 13), 
and sentence on ^the murderer is described by 
him as rifuopla t<£ dfo/o^vrt, c vengeance to the 
wronged ’ (Or. v. 58, vi. 6). In one of his speeches, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients 
address the jury : avrl rod iraddvros iTTLa-K^TTrofiev 
i/jur, ‘we implore you on behalf of the dead’ 
(Tetr. 3, y, 7). In the next place the sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is apparent in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basileus who presides at the trial for 
homicide, the magistrate who inherited the pecu- 
liarly religious duties of the kingship ; agam, at 
the outset of the process, both parties have to 
swear by the Erinyes and other under -world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the procedure enjoined by law in the 
case or one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of unpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he had still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of bloodshed ere he could share in the 
worship either of the State or of the family, and 
he had to make expiatory offerings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re- 
garded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
been attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
which are clearly reflected in classic times, con- 
trast sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
age which lies between. The problem presented 
by this contrast can scarcely be ignored in dealing 
with the blood-feud, but it is one on which we can 
here only touch. It can probably be best ex- 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making of the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
of the spirit- world reflected in Homer’s pages, and 
the more untroubled gladness in life, were an 
actual feature of the age in which he lived. But 
they were the characteristics of a conquering 
Achaean stock, and not of the earlier population. 
The latter, who had no great poets to express the 
spirit of their religion, still clung to their local 
cults, and thought of the dead as mysterious 

e wers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 
omer, as already seen, is not without trace of 


this earlier belief. A similar hint may be found 
in Hesiod, whose 4 daemons ’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
( W orks and Days , 121). And Porphyry (de A bstin . 
4. 22) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country accord* 
ing to the custom of their fathers. The old faith 
never died, and at last, owing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about the under world became, as we have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to shape 
judicial procedure. 

There was, indeed, in Greek religion another and 
very different world from this, a realm of serene 
piety, radiant with images of the Olympian gods. 
But beneath it, in an opposition which paganism 
could not fully overcome, was a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law was justice untempered with 
mercy. Of that world the study of the blood-feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thought and practice of 
the classic age, affords us impressive examples. 
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BLOOD-FEUD (Hindu). — Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in which the right of 
private war, and the obligations arising from the 
blood tie everywhere recognized among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, had been superseded by the view that 
repression of murder and violence was a function 
of the State. The peace - preserving power of 
the king had become predominant, and we have 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight traces of the wergeld , or composi- 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslaughter 
to the relatives of the victim. It appears that a 
hundred cows were considered in Vedic times the 
ordinary amount of the wergeld to be paid for 
killing a man. The somewhat obscure hints in 
the Vedic Samhitds may he supplemented by the 
more explicit statements contained in the Dharma - 
sutras of Baudhayana and Apastamba, where the 
fines to he paid for manslaughter .are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to the 
bride-price, which likewise consists ox a hundred 
cows. Gradually, Ls the priestly influence made 
itself more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to be converted into a money present 
to the Brahmans. This is the standpoint of the 
more recent lawbooks of Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
others. At the same time, the kings took cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed in their kingdoms. 
Punishment was personified as the protector of all 
creatures, formed of Brahman’s glory (Manu, vii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para- 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other offender ( Vi^nu, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and various 
instances of it are recorded down to comparatively 
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recent times. Thus in Kolhapur, before it came 
under British superintendence, murderers were 
sometimes compelled to make compensation to the 
family of the victim. Land thus given in com- 
pensation was called khunkat. In K&thi&w&r, 
various forms of blood -revenge were known to 
occur even in the 19th cent.; e.g. the avenger 
abandoned the village and acted in a hostile 
manner against the whole community (baharvatia). 
In Rajput&na, Prince J ait Sing received 26 bigkcte 
of land as a compensation, called moond-kciti 
(blood-money), for the murder of some of his 
Rajputs. A landed proprietor in Mew&r, whose 
father had been murdered, was given five villages 
belonging to the murderer. The inhabitants of 
certain border Districts in Gujarat, between whom 
and their neighbours in Rajput&na an unceasing 
feud raged, used to have from time to time peace- 
able meetings with the latter, when the number of 
persons killed, women kidnapped, and cattle lifted 
on both sides, was ascertained, and a compensation 
in money paid for the surplus by the other party. 

Literature.— Roth, ‘ Wergeld im Veda/ in ZDMG xli. 672- 
079 ; Buhler, * Dm Wer geld in Indien/ in FeMgrtm an ft v. 
Moth, Stuttgart, 1893 ; Bombay Gazetteer, vili. 325, 329, xxiv. 
267 ; Jolly, mchlund Sitte, Strasaburg, 1896, $44 1 Sir R. West, 
‘The Criminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient Hindus,* in 
Ina. Magazine, Westminster, 1893. J, JoLLY. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Muslim). — Among the Arabs, 
as among the other Semitic races, the blood-feud 
(qaumd), retaliation {qiJdJ), vengeance { thdr ), is 
a general institution. Attested by pre- Islamic 
documents, confirmed by the Qur'an (ii. 173 and 
iv. 94), and codified by the jurists, it is a living 
custom among the Bedawin, and is practised in 
its primitive form. We get this information from 
the observations collected in Syria by several 
authors, especially Burckh&rdt and Jaussen ; and 
it is to them that we must go to study our 
subiect. In the written Muslim law the blood- 
feud is only a chapter of criminal law. 

A man is killed ; he must be avenged. At first, 
it seems to be for religious reasons : a human being 
who has died without having accomplished, in 
peace or wax, certain rites of passage, could never 
find peace in the grave; the dead man's blood 
‘cries,’ in the form of an owl which disturbs the 
repose of his family, and which cannot be appeased 
except by another’s blood. Then it seems also for 
economic reasons ; the family and tribe of the dead 
man are weakened in comparison with the family 
and tribe of the murderer ; the injured social group 
demands compensation. 

Sometimes vengeance is immediate : a murder is 
committed in an encampment ; it is known who 
the murderer Is ; the men rush on his tents, kill 
everybody they meet, slaughter the animals, and 
burn or break everything belonging to the mur- 
derer. But these immediate reprisals are often 
impossible, and then, it appears, some rites which 
are not very definitely stated take place. The 
nearest relative of the victim dips his shirt-sleeve 
(reden) in the spilt blood and hoists it up at the top 
of a lance. During a space of three days the 
avenger has no communication with anybody. The 
pre-Isl&mic heroes used to subject themselves to 
various tabus at this time: Irarui Qais took an 
oath to drink no wine, to eat no food, neither to 
wash nor to anoint his head, and to have nothing 
to do with women, until the day when his vengeance 
would be complete. It seems very probable that 
this was not altogether a voluntary tabu, because 
Dnraid ibn as-Sama acted in the very same way. 

Vengeance is taken, as a rule, by the nearest 
relative of the victim ; hut all the male members 
of his family to the fifth generation have the right 
of vengeance on the murderer and his relatives to 
the fifth generation. 


The murderer, however, obtains the protection of 
his tribe or of an influential shaikh ; and if the 
family of the victim, supported by their tribe 
follow up their vengeance, they become involved in 
an everlasting war, made up of isolated murders and 
renewed vengeance. It is not often that a murderer 
is left alone at the mercy of his enemies. Some- 
times, however, a shaikh will refuse to protect a man 
whose repeated assassinations are an annoyance 
to the tribe, or who lias committed a murder in 
dishonourable circumstances. In such cases the 
shaikh makes proclamation through the whole 
tribe that he * shakes his mantle ’ (uifiraS * abatik ) 
against him. The outlaw may then be slain with 
impunity by any one, even by a member of his own 
tribe. Sometimes a Bedawi proclaims the injtrai 
* abatih on himself. He makes a tour through the 
whole tribe with a stick in his hand and a white 
flag flying from the top of it. Determined to 
avenge himself for a personal injury by a murder, 
he is trying in this way to take measures before- 
hand to restrict the consequences of his action to 
his own head. 


As a rule, the murderer, being protected by his 
tribe, escapes the immediate vengeance of the 
family of his victim ; but he remains none the less 
under a constant dread of it, which disturbs the 
life of his tribe as well as his own. After a few 
weeks, he sends a representative to the victim’s 
family to make proposals. These are rejected, 
because the family are in honour bound to get the 
blood that is to satisfy the dead. Some months 
pass. The two tribes are tired of a situation that 
trammels all their social relations. An interview 
is arranged in the shaikh's tent, at which the repre- 
sentative (wakU) of the murderer appears in suppli- 
cation before the principal family-chiefs. On his 
knees, he avows three times that he lias the victim 
4 at his house.’ Then the victim’s nearest relative 
declares himself ready to make peace, but only on 
condition of receiving an enormous ransom (aiya) 
of young girls, camels, mares, sheep, money, arms, 
etc. The wakU consents to everything, no matter 
how exaggerated and impossible of fulfilment the 
conditions enumerated by the avenger may be. 
Then the shaikh intervenes, and, calling on the 
names of various intercessors, asks for the reduc- 
tion of the different elements of the diya in suc- 


cession ; the avenger consents to this more or 
less generously, and peace is concluded. Pardon 
(afu) is, so to speak, exchanged for the diya. In 
certain tribes the diya always includes two young 
girls of the murderers family or tribe ; the avenger 
keeps them to himself, or gets them married at 
will. Lastly, peace is guaranteed by the nomina- 
tion of two hostages (kafil) for each side, and a 
white flag is hoisted on a stick. Sometimes they 
proceed to a final ceremony of burying the blood. 
When the family of the murderer are unable to 
pay the diya, they go into voluntary exile. 

The amount of the diya is not usually the object 
of discussion except between tribes who live in 
close relations of kinship, or, at least, neighbour- 
hood ; for others there is a fixed amount (mudda). 


In ancient Arabia, the diya of a free man was a 
hundred camels, and that is the figure adopted^ by 
the sunna ; the legal writings determine the lists 
of beasts to be chosen, in accordance with the 
ancient customs. For this mudda , which, in prac- 
tice, can be applied only among nomads, has been 
substituted a sum of 1000 dinar or 12,000 dirhams, 


according to the country. Some people have pre- 
served customary muddas which do not agree with 
the price fixed by the sunna : one allows fifty 
sheep and fifty mejfidi ; others, a thousand piastres 
along with the murderer’s weapon and some sheep, 
two or three hundred mejidi, forty camels, etc. 

The prescriptions of the Qur an (it 173), the 
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meaning of which, however, is difficult to settle, 
sanctioned a scale of values in accordance with the 
social importance of the victims — freemen, slaves, 
or infidels. Is it possible that Imru’l Qais, when 
claiming a hundred human lives for his father’s 
blood, was conforming to an old mudda binding on 
chiefs ? The mudda for a woman was fixed by the 
sunna at half of what was due for a man of the 
same social status. The Bedawi tribes of Syria, 
on the contrary, fix the mudda for a woman at 
four times that for a man : eight girls or their 
dowry, or sixty camels. For a pregnant woman, 
they add to her own diva the diya of the child. 

The governments ana jurists have set themselves 
to give a character of public right to private ven- 
geance. The penalties are pronounced by a magis- 
trate, according to written rules, in solemn forms 
of procedure in which the witnessing plays a pre- 
ponderating part. Sentences are executed by 
public authority. 

The modes of action are the same in the retalia- 
tion for wounds. This consists in inflicting a wound 
on the criminal identical with the wound he gave 
his victim. But here again the diya comes in ; 
and the application by competent authority of the 
physical penalty or the money-fine is one of the 
most important matters of Arab criminal law. 

Literature. — Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de 
Moab, Paris, 1908, pp. 220-232; G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
Beduinenleberfi, Berlin, 1897; J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on 
Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 1830, ii. 148-157. 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Roman). — That blood-feud 
existed in primitive times in Italy as elsewhere is 
certain both from analogy and from actual traces, 
but the latter are scanty compared with those found 
amongst the Greeks. The reason lies in the com- 
paratively modern character of Roman civilization 
when it emerges into the light of history. Roman 
history is illustrated by no such authentic picture 
of a primitive age as is contained in Homer. And 
when we turn to the arrangements of Roman law, 
we find little or no such reflexion of primitive 
ideas relating to the blood-feud as in the law- 
courts of Athens. But both in law and tradition 
the traces, if not very abundant, are clear. 

The legend recorded by Plutarch ( Horn . 23, 24) 
about Titus Tatius and the envoys from Lauren- 
tum points unmistakably to the usage in question. 
Friends and kinsmen of Tatius slew the envoys 
when on their way to the king ; and, on his refus- 
ing to deliver up the culprits, he was himself 
killed by the relatives of the murdered men. 
Soon afterwards the gods punished both Rome 
and Laurentum with a plague, which was stayed 
only when the murderers on both sides were sur- 
rendered and punished. The last statement sug- 
gests a public, indeed a legal execution, so that 
we may agree with the verdict of Mommsen [Rom. 
Hist. i. 158): ‘This story looks very like a 
historical version of the abolition of blood-revenge.’ 

Another echo of the blood-feud comes to us in 
the tradition that Numa enjoined the offering of a 
ram (doubtless through the kinsmen to the manes 
of the slain) in cases of involuntary homicide. 
What Prof. Muirhead [EBr 9 xx. 6806) calls ‘a 
re-enactment in illustrative language ’ of the same 
law appears in the words which, according to 
Cicero, occurred in the XII. Tables, ‘si tel urn 
manu fugit magis quam jecit, arietem subicito.’ 
In this case the object clearly is to stay a legal 
prosecution ; but the original object of such a law, 
and that as late perhaps as the time of Numa, 
must have been to impose a limit on the blood-feud 
in the case of accidental homicide, while still in 
the case of wilful murder suffering it to proceed 
unchecked ( EBr 9 , loc. cit . ). But a more direct re- 
miniscence of the blood-feud is to be found in the 


part which the kinsman of a slain man was ex- 
ected to take in the prosecution of the murderer, 
o stringent was the obligation to institute the 
trial, that failure to do so disqualified a man from 
inheriting any of the property of the deceased. 
Thus in Rome as in Athens, the judicial procedure 
reflects the family aspect of the original biood-feud. 
On the other hand, the legal treatment of homicide 
showed how completely among the Romans the 
claim of the State superseded that of the family 
to execute justice on the criminal. For homicide 
was dealt with, and that even earlier than the 
XII. Tables, as a breach of what the jurists called 
the public law, which dealt with offences against 
the State, while the private law dealt with matters 
directly affecting the interest of individuals. 

A word may be added as to the earliest meaning 
of the word poena. It corresponds to the Greek 
TroLV'f), and occurs in a similar sense in the XII. 
Tables in the sentence * si iniuriam faxit alteri, 
viginti quinque aeris poenae sunto. 9 Poena is here 
the equivalent in money of the revenge sought for, 
and it might be supposed to indicate the existence 
in earlier times of a manner of settling the blood- 
feud such as was customary in the Homeric age. 
That such a custom was also familiar to the 
Italians is from the nature of the case probable, 
but is not supported by the use of the word poena, 
which is simply borrowed from the Greek in the 
general sense of compensation. Moreover, the 
passage in the XII. Tables refers to compensation 
for personal injury, and has therefore no connexion 
with the blooa-feud (for an interesting account of 
the relation between poena and see Karlowa, 
Rom. Rechtsgeschichte , ii. 790). 

Literature. — J. Muirhead, art. ‘Roman Law,' in EBr ® xx. 
669; Th. Mommsen, Mist, of Rome , 1868-76, esp. vol. L, 
Rom. Strafreckt, 1899, and Zum altesten Strafrecht der Kultur- 
volker, 1905; Clark, Early Roman Law: Regal Period, 18721; 
O. Karlowa, Rom. Rechtsgesch. 1901, ii. 790. 

I. F. Burns. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Semitic).— The feeling of kin- 
ship is the basis of the tribal system of primitive 
Semitic societies ; kinsmen are really * brothers 9 
through their participation in a common blood, 
and this social bond is enforced by the law of 
blood-revenge. Tribal blood has fallen to th© 
earth with the killing of a member of the group. 
The necessity for revenge arises when any member 
has perished at the hand of one of another group ; 
the sanctity of its blood has been invaded thereby. 
On the other hand, if one kinsman has slam 
another, it is not cause for blood-revenge ; either 
he is outlawed, as Cain (Gn 4 10ff -) from his kin 
(though here by Jahweh), or is put to death, 
originally without shedding of blood, by the whole 
kin, that it may rid itself of an impious member. 

The custom was doubtless of a religious char- 
acter. Its persistence may be taken to support 
this. The members are one kin with their god ; 
they are of his blood. His rights are violated 
therefore by the murder of one of their number, 
and he requires of them that they seek vengeance, 
on pain of his displeasure and consequent with- 
drawal from communion with them, as signs of 
which they would interpret any physical calami- 
ties that might befall them. It is a sacred duty 
a man may not renounce. The voice of blood, too, 
cries out from the ground for vengeance. There 
is a familiar idea in Arab poetry that his spirit in 
the shape of a bird rises from the head of the un- 
avenged and cries, * Give me to drink 9 (viz. blood). 

Only tribal life offers the necessary conditions 
for blood-revenge: (1) the solidarity of the tribe 
or family (a larger group than with us, which is 
explained later), in which each individual is an- 
swerable for the other ; and (2) the autonomy of 
the tribe. 

The religious motive is not always present, but 
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esprit de corps is so real that tribal honour is 
always alert in pursuit of vengeance. In many 
instances the slain man's kin retaliated till a 
manifold vengeance was obtained. The Song of 
Lainech (Gn 4 23f ’), that if Cain be avenged seven 
times Lamech shall be avenged seventy-seven 
times, may be taken as showing that the vendetta 
did not always stop at the person of the mur- 
derer. But the principle of blood-feud is 4 a life 
for a life/ 

A person who has shed other than kin-blood is 
not at all regarded as impious, for only the blood 
of kin is sacred* He has involved all his kinsmen 
in the consequences ; but they, if possessed of true 
tribal instinct, will not yield him up to the 
avenger. Any member of the aggrieved group 
may retaliate upon any member of the other, 
and satisfaction be obtained. But such summary 
justice does not always conclude the matter, and 
retaliation may follow retaliation indefinitely. 

1. Responsibility within a narrower circle. — 
The family, not in the minor dimensions that 
obtain with us, but embracing all the descendants 
of a great-great-grandfather, earlv began to enter 
as a unit into the reckoning, and family feeling, 
which eventually affected the structure of Semitic 
society, and gave it a set towards disintegration, 
assumed a first importance. Blood-revenge now 
becomes primarily the concern of the family, so 
that the nearest relative is he who should under- 
take it: theyd’^, therefore, in Israel. Among the 
Arabs the brother and the son in almost equal 
measure were obliged to avenge. The tribe (hayy) 
usually, however, in its narrower sense of an 
aggregate of families that move en bloc from place 
to place and bear the same name, assumes the 
duty only when the family cannot from its -weak- 
ness obtain vengeance, 'fhis intention of assert- 
ing the honour of the tribe may draw into the field 
of battle the manslaveris tribe, and war may de- 
mand a heavy toll of lives. The passive solidarity 
of the tribe also weakened before this narrower 
principle of relationship ; the avenger preferred to 
retaliate upon some person within the fifth degree 
of consanguinity— a usage still in force among 
the Bedawin. Another consequence of this growth 
of the family-idea may be noted. Certain of these 
smaller social units, by reason of bravery or for 
other such cause, became a kind of aristocracy, 
and from this was chosen the chief of the tribe. 
Not every life was held to be compensation for one 
of this class ; in early Arabia 4 a nobleman for a 
nobleman ’ was the rule. 

2. Modifications. — (1) Protection. — A man in 
fear of an avenger might flee for protection to a 
member or the chief of another tribe. Moses, 
e.g. t found refuge with Jethro (Ex 2 15£r *). In 
Arabia, by taking food or drink with a tribes- 
man, or even by pitching his tent so that 4 tent- 
rope touches tent-rope/ the fugitive secures for 
himself his protection, and, especially in earlier 
times, that of the whole tribe. In pre-Islamie 
times this relationship between protector and pro- 
tected varied it might be temporary or perma- 
nent and hereditary, or promise might be made to 
protect against a definite enemy, or all his ene- 
mies, or against death itself, i.e., if the stranger 
were slain while under his protection, the host 
would undertake to pay blood-money to the next- 
of-kin. ^ ’Thejar, or prot6g6, ceases to be under any 
obligation to his own tribe, and enjoys the same 
rights as any member of that to which he is now 
attached. It is the proud boast of a tribe that it 
is always able to defend its refugees ; a weaker, 
however, under fear of attack from a stronger, 
may refuse to admit one to protection, or may 
refer him elsewhere. Sometimes the protector 
churned the right to dismiss a jar at will. 


(2) Asylum.— -In Arabia a manslayer was un- 
molested by his pursuer within certain sacred 
areas, pre-eminently the karam of Mecca, within 
the tent, or if he pitched his tent over the grave of 
an ancestor. In ancient Israel the altar afforded 
shelter to any one who had shed blood, but by the 
later time of the Book of the Covenant it availed 
only the unintentional homicide. Certain cities 
of refuge were provided for in the later law-codes 
and these also are further distinguished from the 
asylums of the Arabs in that they secured from 
violence only, and not from justice. See Asylum. 

(3) Holy Seasons.— During the four holy months 
blood-revenge and war were prohibited by the 
Arabs. 

(4) Oracle . — The authority of the oracle, com- 
municated through the lot, may originally have 
had considerable influence. That of Hubal in 
Mecca was famous ; questions requiring ‘yes* or 
‘no’ might be settled, and it might also decide 
who was to undertake vengeance. 

(5) Oath. — Through the qasdma, or 4 oath of 
purgation/ among the Arabs proof was supplied 
where otherwise none could be offered. Helpers, 
usually fifty in number, in the oath must swear 
to the innocence of one accused of murder, or to 
his blood-guiltiness. The helpers need not have 
been eye-witnesses. The proper application of 
the qas&ma , however, was when a man was found 
slain. The nearest community had to swear they 
were not the murderers. In Israel the nearest com- 
munity professed its innocence through its elders, 
and made atonement for the blood which had been 
shed by laying the guilt upon an animal (Dt 21 1 " 8 ), 
for it was a fearful thought to the Hebrew that 
blood should go unavenged (Job I6 18 ). 

(0} Blood-wit. — The principle of commuting the 
right of blood-revenge by a fine, which has been 
recognized by many peoples (Greek voudj, Saxon 
wergeld), has not been universal among the 
Semites. The acceptance of a surrogate was 
forbidden to the Hebrews (Nu 35 81 )— a fact which 
is evidence of the increasing sense of personal 
worth under the growing social order, Arabs, 
with a fine instinct of tribal honour, reckoned it 
dishonourable to compromise in any degree the 
blood of a kinsman, but the consciousness of weak- 
ness might recommend such a course to a tribe. 
The material advantages to be gained by its 
acceptance also exercised some influence. Many 
tribes required, as a condition of such compromise, 
that the offender or a near relative should enter 
the tent of the avenger and place his life at his 
disposal, thus acknowledging the latter's ability to 
avenge if he wished. A person of repute, either 
an outsider or a member of one of the two tribes 
seeking a settlement, may be called in to arbi- 
trate, but his authority is only moral. Certain 
tribes had a fixed tariff* : that of a hundred female 
camels was common, is still in force among some 
Bedawin, and was renewed by the Wahhabis. 
But haggling is frequent. The wergeld may be 
paid by the manslayer ; but often it exceeds his 
resources, and his near relatives or his friends may 
contribute, or an assessment may be levied on the 
whole tribe, or the chief may be called on ; for, 
whereas in early time the booty was divided 
equally, a fourth came to be set aside later into a 
kmd of State- treasury under him for the enter- 
tainment of guests, the support of widows and 
orphans, and the payment of blood-monev. The 
recipients were the nearest relatives of the mur- 
dered man — the brother and the son, therefore, 
whose duty it had been to avenge him. If a jar 
were killed, his relatives, and not his protector, 
received the wergeld. 

With the passage from nomadic to agricultural, 
settled life, local connexion begins to oust genes* 
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logical, the regional grouping gradually weakens 
the feeling of blood-community, and revenge for 
the slaying of kin, which is opposed to nomad 
custom, becomes possible (Gn 27 42 , 2 S 14 7 ). Laws 
of social justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are instituted which remove the inflic- 
tion of penalties out of the individual’s hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of offences 
were early set up ; the jus talionis , but not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of Hammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi- 
cide (§ 207 f. ). In course of time, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subsequent history 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi- 
tive state of blood-feud and acquired an ethical 
character. Their law-codes represent an inter- 
mediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the distinc- 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), between murder and homicide, 
and provide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the go’ el at any altar of Jahweh 
(Ex 21 13f *), or at the Cities of Refuge (Dt 19 2ff *, 
Nu 35 14ff *). Ancient custom is preserved in this, that 
the avenger, and not the State, must take the initia- 
tive in protecting the interests of the aggrieved 
by bringing the case before the elders (Deut.), 
or the congregation (P), and must carry out the 
death penalty. The Deuteronomie code indicates 
the growth of individual responsibility in stating 
that the criminal alone is responsible for his mis- 
deeds (Dt 24 16 ). The go’ el was known in Israel 
certainly down to the time of David (2 S 14 11 ). To 
Jahwism is due much of the credit for modifying 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the go’ el who had redeemed 
Israel from bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives with 
the people, viz. elders, kings, and priests. 

In Syria the Syro-Roman law-book of the 5th cent. 
A.D. (§ 74, Pans Manuscript) forbids the avenger 
to kill the manslayer, and requires that the accuser 
hand over the guilty person to the authorities. 

Muhammad found the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown, and it gained 
recognition under his theocratic r4gime (Qur. xvii. 
35). The religious community had both active and 
passive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
its members slain and to protect a Muslim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Further, he made 
the manslayer alone responsible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the first 
the talio was allowed, but blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it must be accepted (Ibn 
Hisam,pp. 341-343, 821,ed. Wustenfeld; al-Waqidl, 
338, ed. Wellhausen). But the modern Bedawi has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood-feud from the transforming 
influence Islam would otherwise have exercised. 
With him the laws of vengeance for murder and 
homicide are the same. There is no need to re- 
gard the blood-feud as an altogether barbarous 
practice with nothing beneficent. Travellers in 
the peninsula claim that it is a salutary institu- 
tion which has prevented tribes from exterminat- 
ing each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
from shedding blood, and permits the traveller to 
risk himself in the desert. It is likely to remain 
as long as nomad life is regulated by custom. 

Litbraturh.— K ohler, Zur Lehre von der Blutrache, 1885; 
artfc. ‘ Gtoel ’ In HDB, EBi, and JE, and ‘Gericht’ in PRE^ ; 
A. P. Bissell, The Law of Asylum in Israeli 1886 ; A. H. Post, 


Entwicklungsgesch . des Familienrechts t 1890, pp. 113-187 ; 
Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage?, 1903, 22-24, cf. 36-89 
[2 25-27, 41-56], Rel. of the Semites 2, 1894, passim ; Prockscb, 
Uber die Blutrache bei den vorislam. Arab., 1899 ; Patton, 
AJTh , Out. 1901 ; S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the 
Code of Jfammurabi , 1903; PEFSt , 1897, p. 128 ff.; Burck- 
hardfc, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys , 1830; Janssen, 
Qoutumes des Arabes a u pays de Moab, 1908. 

A. H. Harley. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Slavonic). — Among Slavonic 
peoples the institution of the blood-feua may still 
be traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in full force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 

x. Slavonic terminology.— The art. Blood-Feud 
(Aryan) has already discussed the three expressions 
—Old Slav, vraZicia, not only ‘enmity/ ‘blood- 
revenge,’ but also ‘compensation,’ ‘fine’; Old 
I Russ, vim, * wergeld,’ then ‘ State-compensation 9 ; 

| and mirit, ‘peace.’ Here should be added Old 
Slav, glava, properly ‘ head,’ and kruvi, properly 
‘ blood 9 — words which are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is to he avenged by the blood-feud. 
The Russian expression for ‘ revenge ’ is misti, mesti, 
mistiti , mstiti , which may be assigned to the same 
category as Latin wMo, from *moito * ‘change’ 
(cf. m Sicilian Gr. jeoitos, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
haps also maybe compared with Gr. pucros, ‘ hatred’ 
{pia-eiv, ‘ hate,’ *mits -). An interesting designation 
of inter-tribal conflict is to be found in the Polish 
word walhct (Czech vdlka, ‘war,’ White Russ, valka, 

‘ struggle ’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
ulciscor , * I avenge, hitherto unexplained, should 
be connected with it (cf. Walde, Lat. Mtymol. 
Worterbuch). Finally, mention should be made of 
the Servian vjera (Old Slav, vira, cf. Lat. virus), 
‘truce,’ properly the pledge given to the hostile 
clan to undertake no hostile action against them 
during a specified period (Mid. Lat. treuga). 

2. Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Miklosich, 
loc. cit. infra ). — The latest survival of the blood- 
feud in full vigour was amon<* the Southern Slavs, 
where it persisted longest in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. In the last named it was not till the year 
1855 that it was rooted out by the stringent 
measures taken by Prince Danilo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on as the sole means 
of preserving order and justice. Its characteristics 
may be described as follows: Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays the infant in the cradle to sleep upon 
the blood-stained shirt of the murdered father, 
and, as the hoy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge ( bratstvo , properly ‘ brotherhood,’ cf. Gr. 
(ppTjTpj), (pparpla, <ppdrr)p, ‘brother’): first the eldest 
son ; if there are no sons, the brother. If the man to 
be hunted down by the blood-feud dies, his liability 
is inherited by his nearest relative, so that some- 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally fight 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not possible, Ms next-of-kin — his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan — a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man who 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-feud 
is allowed to rest; but, according to Rovinskij 

* A 8tar before a word signifies that the form does not occur, 
hut is inferred. 
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(op. cit. infra , 63), it may happen that a clan 
living in deadly enmity with another clan forms 
an alliance with a national foe (the Turks or 
Arnaut): ‘pleme (“tribe” composed of several 
bratstva) and rod (“ relationship^) in this instance 
are rated higher than nationality and religious 
faith/ It is only by an expiation which includes 
the payment of the price of Wood and a humiliating 
ceremony on the part of the guilty man (see below) 
that the blood-feud comes to a bloodless end. The 
duty of revenge extends to the whole clan ; it is 
only the clan and not individual members of it 
that can conclude peace. In the assemblies of the 
people ( sbor f skupStina) a question often discussed 
is that of the settlement of feuds of many years’ 
standing which threaten the general peace. On 
the expiation of the offence hostility is forgotten, 
and a man’s honour is not w T ounded by virtue of 
his act of expiation. On the other hand, the law 
of Prince Danilo, mentioned above, decrees that 
the murderer cannot buy his pardon by any blood- 
payment, but is to be shot ; if he flees, his property 
is to be confiscated ; he is banished from the 
country, and, if in spite of this he returns, he may 
be killed with impunity by any Montenegrin. 

When we turn to the West Slavs , it is in Poland 
that we find the longest persistence of the institu- 
tions of the blood- feud in full vigour. Even in 
the 14th cent, the Polish nobility ( Hjachta ) was 
divided into a vast number of family-societies and 
brotherhoods for war which made use of an escut- 
cheon common to all, and had a common battle-cry 
{ proclaim, ). These societies were based on an 
actual or symbolical relationship. The cohesion 
between members with one and the same escutcheon 
was exemplified ; (1) in the right of the relatives 
of a murdered man to enforce the blood-payment 
from the murderer; (2) in the right to redeem 
patrimonial estates belonging to the family if they 
had been sold to a stranger without the express 
consent of the relatives of the seller (cf. Rovinskij, 
p. 141 note). But there is historical evidence of the 
existence of these family feuds (walka, see above) 
not only among the noble families, but also among 
the peasant classes subject to them. 

Finally, in the ease of the East Slavs t the 
Russians, we have at our disposal evidence very 
old and weighty, but, it must he admitted, very 
obscure in details. 

The oldest and weightiest authorities are as follows: (1) 
Chronica NestdrU, ea. Fr. Miklosich, cap. xlv. : * vivehat 
VladimGrus (980-1015) in tiraore dei. Et multiplicata sunt 
homicidia, et dixerunt episcopi VladimGro : ecce, multiplicati 
sunt homicidae, cur non punis (kazniti, used of the State 
penalty) eoa? Ilia vero dixit eis : timeo peccatum (grtchU , 
“ sin ” : Vlad., like the people of Montenegro, holds the blood- 
feud to be a religious obligation). Illi vero dixerunt ei : tu 
constitute es adeo ut pumas male® et ut diligas bonos, oportet 
te punire homicidam, sed cum inquisitions (su ispytomu, “ by 
investigation "). VladimSrus vero sublatis eompositionibus 
(ptvergH virg t “ abolished the wergeld ”)coepit punire homicidas. 
Et dixerunt episcopi et seniores : bella multa, at si oompositio 
(mra) permansura est, in amis et in equis fiat. Et dixit 
Yladfm&rus: ita fiat. Et viveb&t Vladimdrus secundum institu- 
tionem (po ustrojenniu, 44 according to the constitution ”) patris 
et avi.’— <2) Rxmkaja Pravda of Jaroslav Votodimfrii (1018- 
1054), cf. p. 724% above. Judicium Jarmlavi, filii VladimM : 
‘Si interfecerit vir virum, uleiscatur (mtttiti) f rater fratrem vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris filius vel aororis films. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vel tiunus principis (“ official ”) : si vero 
est russua vel aatelles principis vel mercator vel jabeshnikU (also 
an official) vel tiunus boljart (boyar official) vel mciniku 
(“sword -wearer”) vel izgoj (a man attached to no class or 
rank) vel slownniku, quadraglnta grivnae solvendae sunt.*— (3) 
The Pravda of the 13th cent. (ap. Ewers, Das diteste Recht 
der Russen. p. 314): 4 After Jaroalav, his sons Isjaslav, Swjatoslav, 
Wsewolod, and their men, namely, Kosnjatschko, Perenjeg, 
Nikifor, now came to an agreement and did away with the 
custom of head for bead (oshloHSa ubijenie za gokvu ; for the 
meaning of golova see above), replacing it by permission to buy 
off the penalty by martens (kunami, i.e. with marten-skins) : 
but every other ordinance of Jaroalav was confirmed by his 
■one.’ ‘ If any one kills a prince’s man in an assault with 
violence, and the manslayer ( golovniku ) is not discovered, then 
a xc&rgeld of 80 grivnae is to be paid by the district (vervi) in 


which the head of the murdered man is lying : on the other hand, 
if the victim is one of the (common) people (ljudinu) then 40 

grivnae: 

The development of the custom, apart from special 
points, is on the whole clear. Until Vladimiria 
time there undoubtedly reigned a system of un- 
restricted blood-revenge in Russia, iust as there did 
in Montenegro down to the time of Prince Danilo. 
Under the pressure of the clergy, Vladimir 
attempted to proceed against the murderer by 
means of State penalties ( kazna ), hut he soon 
returned to the customs of his ancestors. The later 
chronicler did not see clearly the almost unmistak- 
able meaning of this. Jaroslav was the first to 
impose a restriction upon blood-revenge by limiting 
it to certain spheres of kinship ; and, if these could 
not produce an avenger, a compensation (vira, the 
old term for the wergeld , though the expression 
does not actually occur in this passage) of 80 
or 40 grivnae was exacted — no doubt to the 
advantage of the princely exchequer. The sons 
of Jaroslav completed their father’s work by enact- 
ing that every deed of blood might be redeemed 
by the payment of marten-skins, though it is not 
clear who received the skins — the Prince, the 
injured man, or both. If the murderer was un- 
known, the district (vervi, see above) in which 
the head of the murdered man was found was 
responsible for the virnoje (formed from vim)— an 
arrangement which still clearly recalls the joint 
liability of the clan with regard to the wergeld 
(see above). From the various rates of penalty 
mentioned in the above and other passages of the 
Rxmkaja Pravda , the calculation has been held to 
be justified (cf. L, von Schroder, Festgruss an 
Roth , p. 50) that the wergeld for the murder of a 
free Russian (ognticaninil, ‘householder’) would 
come to about the value of a hundred cows, and 
that in this respect, too, the customs of ancient 
India (see above, pp. 725, 729) and of ancient Russia 
coincided. But it must be admitted that the 
ground on which such a calculation is based is 
very insecure. (For the most ancient evidence 
for the existence of blood-revenge on Slavonic soil, 
see Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 5 ; cf. Aryan Religion, 
above, p. 51%) 

3 . Expiatory usages at the amicable settlement 
of a blood-feud.— When the hostility between 
two clans was to be terminated by payment of the 
wergeld , there was also a long series of solemn 
ceremonies of expiation, about which we have 
ample information for the Slavonic and especially 
the South Slavonic world (cf. Miklosich, op. cit . 
176 f.). The A rchiv f. slav. Philologie , xiv, 141 ff., 
contains a detailed account (not yet embodied in 
the work of Miklosich) of a ceremony of expiation 
among the South Dalmatian Slavs. Its character- 
istic features are as follows : 

The two clans of the Bojkovid! and Tujkovidi in the extreme 
south of Dalmatia, where the blood-feud remains a living force 
down to the present day, have been on hostile terms for years, 
because in the year 1877 Ivo Bojkovid in a quarrel shot Stoj, a 
member of the Zeci family (of the clan of the Tujkovidi). The 
murderer has long been dead, but there are two sons, Jovo Boj- 
kovid and Jovo Zee, who now (in the year 1890) are sufficiently 
grown up to be able to fight out their fathers’ quarrel. Matters, 
however, do not come to that pass. After long protracted 
negotiations the Bojkovidi are induced to admit themselves to 
be in the wrong and to allow Jovo Zee the right of choosing 
twenty- four arm tra tors ( Dobri-ljudi, 4 good people ’). These lay 
down the following conditions of peace : Jovo Bojkovic is to pay 
Jovo Zee arid his brother Niko a little over a hundred sequins 
as the price of blood for the murdered man. Here we must 
add (according to Jovanovid, * Montenegrinische Recntsge- 
schichte,’ in Ztschr. f. vergleich. Rechtswissenchaft, xv, 134) that 
the price of the victim is decided by the number of 4 bleedings, 
and that twelve ‘bleedings* (estimated, as a rule, at twelve 
sequins) constitute a deathblow. Further, the arbitrators stipu- 
late that Jovo Bojkovid shall provide a meal for Jovo Zee ana 
his party up to the number of three hundred and offer him 
twelve ‘sponsorships/ i.e. send him twelve children, to whom 
Zee and his people are to stand as godfathers or sponsors. 
Moreover, twelve great and twelve small 4 brotherhoods 
( pobratimstvo , ‘ artificial relationship*) axe to be established 
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between the two parties ; and, lastly, the instrument of death 
is to be surrendered to Jovo Zee according to the established 
customs. The twenty-seventh of August is the day appointed 
lor the fulfilment of all these provisions. The ceremonies to 
be performed on this day take place partly in front of the house 
of Zee, but chiefly in the common place of assembly. Above 
all, it is before or in the house of Zee that the matter of the 
twelve sponsorships is concluded. The women of the Bojkovidi, 
conducted by two of the arbitrators, appear with cradles on 
their heads containing the children, and now twelve men of 
the family of Zee take up the position of godfather to these. A 
secondary object of the presence of the women may have been 
(see Jovanovid, op. cit.) to touch the heart of the chieftain of 
the hostile clan by their weeping and wailing. The programme 
of that part of the expiation which is carried out in the common 
place of assembly is far more extensive. First, both parties 
take their stand, like two hostile armies, at a distance of about 
a hundred metres from each other. * After a short, silent 
pause, a small group appears on the side of the Bojkovidi. 
The son of the murderer, dressed in a white shirt, barefooted 
and without a cap, creeps forward on all fours, carrying across 
his neck a long musket, the instrument of death, which two 
arbitrators, also without head-covering, hold by its two ends. 
Thereupon Zee runs quickly to meet them in order to cut the 
humiliating spectacle short. He approaches Bojkovid rapidly 
to raise him to his feet, while at the same time the latter kisses 
his feet, chest, and arms/ 

The formation of the stipulated twenty-four brotherhoods is 
followed by the banquet, with the guests seated in a strictly 
regulated order ; but Jovo Zee and the twelve men who have 
assumed the duties of sponsor touch neither food nor drink— 
to show that the reconciliation is not yet quite complete. It is 
not until the end of the meal that the payment of the debt is 
made in coins carefully wrapped in paper and laid on a dish. 
But still the arbitrators declare that the payment is not yet 
complete, and, amid the deep wails of the women, the Bojkovidi 
must gradually place all their costly weapons on a large metal 
dish in front of Zee. At length Zee summons his new kins- 
man, and says: ‘I give back to thee everything (in the first 
instance the weapons are meant) : may the death of my father 
be pardoned to thee, and all that has happened be forgotten ; in 
future may there be between us brotherhood, peace, and love 1 
I will not retain thy blood-money, nor will I take from the table 
the white rags (the money wrapped in paper), I return to thee 
this also.’ In this instance, then (though of course not in all), 
the whole material side of the blood-expiation evinces itself as 
only a symbolic action. Especially with regard to the weapons 
there was no doubt a certainty from the first that they would 
be given back. At the close of the proceedings one of the 
arbitrators mounts the table and reads the decision of the 
twenty-four judges aloud: he then hands it over to Zee, who 
in turn gives it to Bojkovic. 

Literature.— F. Miklosich, ‘Die Blutrache bei den Slaven,’ 
Denkschriften der kais. Ak. der Wmensch. philos.-hist. Kl. xxxvi. 
1, Vienna, 1887 (with copious bibliography! ; cf. also Rovinskij 
(Russ.), ‘ Montenegro Past and Present,* ii., Sbomik of the 
St. Petersburg Acad, of Sciences , 1897, vol. lxiii. (cf. esp. chs. 
1 and 2, passim). Rovinskij is also our authority for the fore- 
going description of the South Dalmatian expiation, of which 
he was an eye-witness. See, further, S. Ciszewski (Polish), 
Wrdz’da i Pojednanie (‘Blood-feud and Duel*), Warsaw, 1900 
(also contains an extensive bibliography). 

O. Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Teutonic). — Early Teutonic 
law made no provision for punishment in the 
modern sense of the word. The function of 
avenging crime belonged to the kindred of the 
person wronged, or else the tribe expelled the 
criminal from their league of peace, and declared 
him an outlaw, thereby depriving him of the 
common right of protection in life and property. 
* Feud 1 is the name given to the hostile relations 
between two individuals, families, or tribes. The 
special case of the blood-feud emerged when any 
member of the social group was culpably slain or 
robbed of his honour. Here the cult of the dead 
came into play. It was a common superstition 
among the Teutons that the murdered man would 
find no rest, and would appear as a genganger , 
‘one who walks again,** so tong as his death was 
not avenged. If the slayer was caught red-handed, 
he might be put to death forthwith ; but if he 
escaped for the time, it was frequently required 
that the sentence of outlawry should be pronounced 
in name of the tribe before the aggrieved family 
set forth to track the culprit. But, just as the 
kindred of the person killed held together for a 
common purpose, so did that of the criminal ; and 
accordingly cases of individual blood -revenge often 
developed into family feuds, of which numerous 

* ‘ The spirits o' the dead may walk again ’ (Shakespeare, 
Winter's Tale , m. iii. 16 f.). 


instances are furnished by the Norwegian-Icelandic 
sources. Not infrequently these feuds ended in 
an act of combined incendiarism and massacre. 
The slayer was surprised in his own house by 
a night attack ; his enemies surrounded the 
building with combustible materials, and set the 
whole on fire, so that he and his entire household 
erished in the flames. The extent to which the 
lood-feud might become a conflict between 
families is shown by the fact that sometimes one 
of the near relatives of the actual slayer was 
forced to fill the place of the latter as the object 
of retribution. As a rule, indeed, the policy of 
vengeance was not only carried out, but actually 
planned, by the tribe as a whole. The tribe also 
chose the leader or champion of the feud, and this 
step was at once followed by the public proclama- 
tion of the vendetta. The blood-feud was at 
length superseded by the imposition of a fine upon 
the guilty party, and in a case of killing this was 
known as the wergeld , or ‘ man -money, 5 by which 
the slayer redeemed himself from the sentence 
of outlawry. The completion of this expiatory 
compact was followed by the reconciliation of the 
warring groups, and the proclamation of the oath 
of peace which closed the feud. Many of the 
Teutonic peoples, however, and especially the 
Norse and North German tribes, maintained .the 
practice of the blood-feud for certain crimes even 
after the principle of compensation had been 
introduced, and, indeed, till far on in the Middle 
Ages. This was particularly the case where the 
honour of a female of the tribe had been violated 
by adultery or rape. It was the introduction of 
the Roman penal code which in the end dislodged 
popular belief in the policy of the feud. 

Literature.— Wilda, Strafrecht der Germanen (Halle, 1842 ! ; 
Geib, Lehrbuch des deutschen Strafrechts , i. (Leipzig, 1861); 
Schroder, Lehrbuch der deutschen RechtsgeschA i. (Leipzig, 
1903) ; Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgesch.* i. (Leipzig, 1906) 221 ; 
v. Amira, in Grundriss der germ. Phil.* iii. 191 ff. ; v. Bar, 
Gesch. der deutschen Strafrechts u. der Strafrechtstheorien 
(Berlin, 1882); F. Dahn, Bausteine , 2nd ser., ‘Fehdegang 
u. Rechtsgang d. Germanen* (Berlin, 1880), 76 ff, ; Frauen- 
stadt, Blutrache u. Totschlagmhne im deutschen Mittelalter 
(Leipzig, 1881) ; Telting, Over de Sporen van oudgermaansch 
Strafregt in de ‘Germania’ van Tacitus (The Hague, 1887); 
Cannaert, Bijdragen tot de Kennis van het oude Strafrecht m 
Vlaenderen (1836); His, Das Strafrecht der Fnesen im 
Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1901); Brandt, Porelaesninger over den 
norske Retshistorie, 2 vols. (Christiania, 1883) ; v. Amira, Das 
altnorwegische Vollstreckungsverfahren (Munich, 1874) ; Bring, 
De judicio homicidii sec. jura Suigothice vetusta (Lund, 1820); 
Taranger, Udsigt over den norske Retshistorie , i. (Christiania, 
1899); Binding, Die Entstehung d. offentlichen Strafe im 
germanisch-deutschen Recht (Leipzig, 1908) ; Kohler, Zur Lehre 
von der Blutrache (Wlirzburg, 1885). £. MOGK. 

BOASTING. — Boasting is too extended and 
assertive a human failing to require defining. In 
quality it is simple, and appears even to require 
simplicity of character, of the type set forth in 
Proverbs, in which to flourish. Nevertheless, it 
has a history and a literature of its own ; it is an 
interesting and instructive psychological pheno- 
menon ; it has grave moral aspects and extensive 
moral ramifications ; it has a Bearing on religion 
strangely subtle for a defect of character which is 
apparently so direct and blatant. 

x. Historical.— That boasting began early, con- 
tinued late, and drew attention to itself among all 
races in all times, language alone would suffice to 
prove. Few languages are satisfied with terms 
merely descriptive, unless — like Lat. glorior, Ger. 
prahlen , or Eng. ‘ self-glorification 5 — they be large- 
sounding, resonant words. Most languages are 
more concrete and figurative. Loudness of speech 
produces the Heb. nn, Gr. Kavx&ofiaL, and probably 
our ‘ brag ’ ; and spaciousness of speech the Gr. 
fxeya'Xavx^o), and our ‘ tail-talk.’ To good lungs is 
added the noisiest of musical instruments, ‘ to plow 
one’s own trumpet, ’ and Fx.fanfaronnade. The idea 
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of scattering words at large seems to have produced 
the Lat. jacto, as well as our slang expression 
‘throwing the hatchet/ The names of persons 
with special gifts in this direction have been an- 
nexed, as Gr. akafdtv, a ‘landlouper/ and Fr. 
gasconnade. Most of these words suggest that, 
at some period of their history, they have passed 
through the stage of being slang, and it is still 
slang which is busy coining words to express new 

g ifts and new developments in boasting. John 
till, judging by his reputation, in Europe, had 
small need of assistance ; yet, as an artist both in 
the thing itself and the power to describe it, he is 
thought to have been outstripped by his cousin 
Jonathan. As the result of their partnership, no 
language is richer than English, so that we nave 
almost as many terms for a boaster as Arabic for 
a lion. ‘ Spread-eagle/ ‘bounder/ 1 cock-a-hoop/ 
and others equally forcible and picturesque, show 
that boasting still exists and flourishes, and still 
attracts attention. 

Nor is language the only record of boasting. 
There may be few matters of our civilization m 
which it had no hand, but on dress in particular 
its influence is perennial. The motives of com- 
fort and decency are still only superinduced upon 
the primitive motive of display. That is only 
a visual boast — an assertion of our own superiority 
and the resources we can command, though, 
when the display was in war-paint, the bragga- 
docio was less diluted. The boast which clothes 
itself in satin is more complex than that which 
wears only scalps, but at bottom it may be still 
the old naked assertion of power to subject other 
people, and it may be at the same sacrifice of 
better things. Tills more subtle combination of 
boasting with other elements constitutes its whole 
subsequent history. 

A still greater triumph than dress boasting can 
claim, without undue use of its own gifts, it 
may claim to have created literature . One of the 
most ancient jewels embedded in the OT is the 
Song of Lamech (Gn 4 m )» which is nothing but 
sheer, blatant bragging. Lamech, by the skill of 
his son Tubal-cain, is the first of men equipped 
with a slaughtering tool. He brandishes his 
weapon and calls on his womenkind to attend to 
him-— a fundamental and primitive element in self- 
glorification : 

* Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 

For I slay a man for wounding me, 

And a young* man for bruising me : 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold. 

Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold/ 

This is the beginning of songs, and it contains 
all the primitive elements of boasting — arming of 
the male, bluffing of one’s foes, joy in seeing one- 
self reflected in the mirror of one’s own praise. 
Then what are the Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
in scarcely a less degree the Egyptian, monuments, 
if not boasting? A devout ascription to the god 
does not hinder it from being very human bragging, 
even to the extent of developing into what much 
boasting has been since — namely, lies. When it 
is truth, it is carefully edited truth. The same 
primitive motives for boasting as appear in the 
war-paint of the savage and the Song of Lamech, 
nnblushingly and loudly proclaim themselves on 
the monuments. The refrain is always, * I am an 
irresistible, death-dealing person, good to follow, 
terrible to oppose/ 

Perhaps all conquest is simply a boast in this 
power to destroy. Hence the justification of 
rascal’s saying, that Alexander might be excused 
for swaggering about the world conquering, on 
account of his youth, but a middle-aged person 
like Caesar ought to have had more sense. In any 
case the ancient motives are still modem, for they 


never were stronger than in Napoleon, some of 
whose despatches have scarce more reserve than 
an Assyrian monument. 

Yet m matters of taste, if not of modestv 
the progress of time has effected some change 
A speech by Cicero to-day would still not ignore 
the speaker, but its self-praise would not be 
quite so direct and open-hearted. Boasting is no 
longer what Montaigne calls ‘an inconsiderate 
affection with which we flatter ourselves. 5 The 
restraint upon it by ceremony of which he complains 
still prevails. ‘We are nothing hut ceremony- 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the suM 
stance of things : we hold by the branches and quit 
the trunk. Ceremony forbids us to do things that 
are lawful and natural, and we obey it: reason 
forbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and nobody 
obeys it. I find myself here fettered by the laws 
of ceremony ; for it neither permits a man to speak 
well of himself nor ill/ As he proposes to speak 
of himself, in spite of ceremony, he says, ‘We 
will leave her here for this time/ And with that 
view of the case many still agree, whensoever they 
find it expedient to be their own trumpeter. Self- 
praise may be no honour, but it may be great profit, 
if effectively done. Many will agree with Tristram 
Shandy that it is a very unpleasant thing to have 
to praise oneself, but it is better than doing a good 
deed and getting no praise for it at all. As the 
Assyrian added Ashshur to his name and then was 
free to boast of his prowess as he chose, so the 
modern adds * & Co. / after which it is quite correct 
to proclaim his integrity, his possessions, his pre- 
eminence in his own department of things above 
all his fellow-mortals. And the same is sometimes 
true when, in partnership, he vends his wisdom or 
his religion. This boasting in company and boast- 
ing in the name of Ashshur are less different than 
might at first be supposed. Ashshur was the tribal 
god, and tribal boasting in every age has had special 
licence and esteem. The predatory instinct, or at 
least the instinct of self-defence, showing itself 
in the sense that, if other people brandish their 
weapons, we must do it still better, is manifest in 
both. With this may be taken the most extended 
and calamitous of all modem forms of boasting- 
social rivalry. It is the supreme attempt to gain 
the kingdom of heaven by commercial boasting in 
partnership, the usual result being, as Peabody ex- 
presses it, to supply * the soil in which the malaria 
of domestic infelicity most easily spreads’ {Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question , 1901, p. 178 f.). 

2. Psychological.— Boasting, being an exagger- 
ating and placarding of one’s own worth, is a very 
simple outcome of vainglory. Nevertheless, the 
vainglory does not always work in the same way, 
and is by no means always the same psychological 
henomenon. Shakespeare has put two finished 
raggartsinto Henry IV., — Falstaff and Glendower, 
— but, except in the mere fact that both boast 
loudly, they have no real kinship even in their 
boasting. FalstafFs boasts are ‘like the father 
that begets them : gross as a mountain, open, palp- 
able.’ Partly Ms boasting is the habit of a loua, 
ungirt nature, disguising its consciousness^ of un- 
worth by inflated self-praise, and partly it is sheer 
love of the art of exaggeration and decoration. 
When he describes himself in the character of the 
ideal counsellor as ‘ a goodly portly man i 5 faith, 
he is not greatly disturbed or perhaps astonished 
to have it turned into ‘ a devil haunts thee in the 
likeness of an old fat man/ Glendower, on the 
other hand, takes himself with utter seriousness : 

* These signs have marked me extraordinary, 

And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not In the roll of common men/ f 

Falstaff delights to blow Ms own trumpet, not out 
of any respect for himself, hut because he is on the 
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easiest terms with himself. Glendower*s ego, on 
the other hand, lives in state, and suffers no famili- 
arities even with himself. His boasting, therefore, 
is not so much an enjoyment as a duty. This 
difference in boasting shows that we are no more 
all on the same terms with ourselves than we are 
with other people, which separation of ourselves 
from ourselves, even in the very act of sounding 
our own praise, deserves more consideration than 
psychology has yet given it. 

Another psychological difference indicated by 
Falstaff and Giendower is that some men turn in 
upon themselves to boast, while others go as far 
afield as possible. Giendower illustrates the 
former. Nothing interests him which does not 
touch himself directly, and a thing is great simply 
because it is his. He is the sort of person who in 
modern life thinks that what he does not know is 
not knowledge. Falstaff, on the other hand, is 
ready to associate himself with anything with 
which he can invent the most shadowy associa- 
tion. While Giendower sheds his glory upon the 
outward world, Falstaff is ready to shed all the 
glory of the outward world upon himself. Here, 
then, are two amazing qualities in human nature 
— one the power to boast without requiring any- 
thing but ourselves to boast about, and the other 
the power to drag everything into some relation 
to ourselves which will glorify us. Prof. James 
(. Psychology , i. 329) puts vainglory in the middle 
of the manifestations of social self - estimation 
which belong to the empirical self. That is to 
say, it has to do with the ‘fame which in broad 
rumour lies,’ and with the self which has things 
and does things, and transacts its business in the 
eyes of men. The phenomenon of boasting reminds 
us how this ego can withdraw itself or expand itself, 
— how it can be all the circumference or the mere 
centre. A man may scorn all worthy things, and 
boast in the rest simply because they are his; or 
he may, though the puniest citizen, feel himself 
embodied in the skill and daring of his general. 
The person who claimed an interest in Germany 
because his cousin played the German concertina 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what goes on in sober 
earnest every day. Both types or boasting are 
caricatures ot the genuine power of the ego, of that 
which ought to create in us wonder and reverence 
— its presence in all experience, its possession of 
all experience, its power to isolate itself from what 
does not interest it, its value to itself above all it 
possesses and knows. Boasting is only a misuse 
and perversion of the true greatness and range of 
the soul. Egotism, after all, must not be neglected 
when we study the ego. Hume complains that 
he never can catch himself without a perception 
{Treatise on Human Nature , ed. Green and Grose, 
vol. i. p. 534) ; he never, that is, can catch himself 
unoccupied and alone. Had he attended to the 
inflating of all experience in the might of the ego, 
he might have discovered the still more wonderful 
fact that he never could catch a perception without 
himself, and he might have been led to see, as 
Kant did, that it manifests itself to us by a more 
direct interest than if it allowed itself to be seen 
keeping house at home and quite solitary. 

Finally, boasting is a phenomenon which sheds 
light on the relation of our personality to other 
personalities. It is a curiously mixed relationship. 
Every boaster would shrivel if he did not think his 
boast woke some response in the minds of other 
people. He will boast of anything if only he thinks 
some one will admire him for it. Moreover, it 
shows a curious trust that minds around him are 
like his own, and yet that they are not like. If 
the boaster thought others ^uite like himself, he 
would not expect them to be interested in him, but 
in themselves ; yet, being prepossessed by himself, 
vol. ii. — 47 


he is unable to allow for this change of perspec- 
tive. Thus boasting is curiously social and anti- 
social, curiously interested in one**s neighbour while 
ignoring him for himself. 

The relation of a man to his own mind and to 
his neighbour’s is still more curiously illustrated 
by a third type of boasting. Though the most 
vainglorious of all, its motive is not vainglory or 
any form of vanity, but simply fear. According 
to Prof. J ames’s classification of the self, it would 
belong, not to social self - estimation or even to 
personal vanity, but to another order of things 
altogether — to material self-seeking. No motive 
is simpler or more self -regarding than fear. Never- 
theless, the boasting which springs from it illumin- 
ates in a singular way the complex relations, both 
with a man’s own self and with his neighbour, 
which may accompany the simplest and most 
selfish motives. In relation to oneself it is a form 
of auto-suggestion, and nothing shows better 
what that form of legerdemain can and what it 
can not do. It is crowing to keep one’s courage 
up, and, so long as it can crow without feeling 
danger at its windpipe, it succeeds. After that 
it exaggerates the danger, not the courage. In 
relation to one’s neighbour it is bluff. The hypo- 
thesis it goes on is that other people are as easily 
terrified as the braggart himself. The hypothesis, 
when applied to the proper cases, works efficiently ; 
but when, as frequently happens, it is applied to 
the wrong cases, boasting, like cursing, comes home 
to roost. All this Shakespeare has embodied in 
ancient Pistol, in whom the very boy observes 
‘a killing tongue and a quiet sword.’ When 
his courage is lowest his boast is loudest. If For- 
tune allows him to meet another coward, he brags 
a ransom into his pocket ; but if she cheats him 
with the appearance of simplicity and he foolishly 
encounters a lion, boasting only brings cudgels on 
his back and raw leeks into his stomach. 

3 . Moral.— -That boasting is a perversion of what 
is great in human nature becomes plainer when 
we estimate it in relation to moral values. By 
way of caricature, boasting is a sort of double of 
the moral personality. Boasting may, of course, he 
of mere prowess, as when the Assyrian king boast® 
of the number of his fellow-men he has impaled, or 
the German student of the rapidity with which h© 
can empty glasses of beer. Even so, however, it 
proceeds in some way on the belief that worth lies 
in the will. Just because a due estimate of our- 
selves ought to be moral, and boasting can turn 
the attention from the use of the powers to the 
mere possession of them, it has always been con- 
fusing to the moral judgment. Nay, boasting may 
be a direct attempt to surprise and corrupt the 
moral judgment into a false verdict. Hence it has 
in all ages been one of the greatest defences of a 
debased and impenitent conscience. Could the 
Assyrian kings nave continued to be so cruel if 
they had never gloried in it on stone 1 Would the 
Restoration have been so corrupt if licentiousness 
had never been a matter to boast of ? Would the 
French Revolution have lost so readily its hope of 

E eace and brotherhood had Napoleon possessed 
jss genius for military swaggering? 

No man who boasts much can well hearken to 
duty at all. Words of boasting, above all other 
words, do 1 give too cold a breath to action.’ Why 
should one toil to cover himself with the painful 
garment of virtue if he can do it easily and far 
more spaciously with the garment of self-praise? 
Moreover, when one has boasted much, it is usual 
to perform little, and, when the real battle begins, 
to be, like Falstaff*, 1 a coward on instinct.’ 

That is the rule, yet there are many and great 
exceptions, as the example of Napoleon may remind 
us. There are men who, like the great snowman. 
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‘advertise well, and come up to their advertise- 
ment. ’ This raises the question where boasting 
ends and right self-trust begins. Would great 
swelling words not be boasting if afterwards they 
were turned into deed ! Is there no boasting till 
our self-praise is baseless? Is it only immoral 
when it is empty? Is Montaigne right when he 
says: If a man’ be Caesar, let him boldly think 
himself the greatest captain in the world ? Is he 
also to proclaim it as well as think it ? Napoleon 
did so, and we cannot deny that even his saying 
what he thought of himself may have contributed 
to his success. Are we to regard valid boasting as 
simply part of Emerson’s advice : * Trust thyself : 
every heart vibrates to that iron string 1, ? 

The ancient Greek ethics would probably have 
said. Yes. The ‘ magnanimous man * of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is not quite free from a certain moral 
swagger as he walks about among his less fortun- 
ate fellows. Moreover, much of our modern ethic 
has returned in theory, as it has long done in 
practice, nearer to the Greek ideal than to the 
Christian. Is not the essence of the new ethic to 
glory in our nature and carry our head high on 
our shoulders ? 

The question is whether this attitude shows 
knowledge either of morality or of human nature, 
Caesar’s case may be doubtful ; but if a man 
were Shakespeare, would he proclaim himself the 

reatest poet in the world ? Instead, we find him 

esiring 

4 this man's style and that man's scope, 

With what ! most enjoy contented least,* 

He knows well enough his powers, but his imagina- 
tion ranges so far beyond them that he never dreams 
of making them a boast. Is he not the greater 
that his greatness reacts thus upon his opinion of 
himself ? Boasting indicates a shrivelled imagina- 
tion as well as a shrivelled conscience. Hence only 
the destroyer can boast largely. Did Napoleon 
ever boast of himself as a great legislator, as he 
did of being a great conqueror? The creative 
mind must ever he too conscious of the limitation 
of its powers in comparison with the greatness of 
its aim. Were it only because of his knowledge of 
human nature, therefore, we cannot think of Shake- 
speare boasting. Moreover, the man who knows 
the human mind will know too well the bias of 
one’s good opinion of oneself to put even his modest 
thoughts of himself into words. This self-restraint 
in expression is no hypocrisy, but a very important 
part of the task of seeking a just judgment of 
ourselves — one which shall make due allowance, 
as it were, for the adjustment of our compasses. 
As a matter of experience, until a man has made 
this adjustment, there is small likelihood that he 
will find his true sphere and walk steadfastly and 
bravely in it. Boasting is in too great haste to 
succeed ; its confidence lacks reality ; as social pre- 
tence it is destructive of all real geniality. It is, 
in short, a poor inflated, deceptive, and, at bottom, 
terror-stricken pursuit of things which are of no 
real and abiding value, to the detriment of all that 
is most sacred and most blessed in life. 

Just as the claim of self-assertion in the name of 
genius only requires sufficient genius to set it at 
nought, so its claim in the name of morality 
only requires sufficient morality to exclude boast- 
ing. Imitation, Kant says, has no place in morals. 
Conscience, in Emerson’s words, should be no con- 
formist, no sycophant. It must be autonomous, 
or it is corrupt. But, like the greatest of poets, 
the true moral man withdraws, by that very obedi- 
ence to the Divine within him, into a sanctuary 
where loud words of boasting would be mere dese- 
cration, and where he can only bow his head and 
adore. Not till self is taken up into this higher 
reverence does it begin to he admirable, and then 


it has other things to admire besides itself. The 
moral law thus takes the place of the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and shows man such high demands that he 
who contemplates it can see himself only as an 
unprofitable servant. 

4. Religious,— Boasting, like other elements in 
human nature, may be studied in relation either 
to man’s primitive struggle or to his ultimate goal 
Seen from the latter point of view, it would appear 
to be simply a confusion of spiritual values, and 
as such, an enemy of all true religion. Yet it is a, 
foe which is often of religion’s own household. It 
may be an attempt by auto-suggestion to create 
for us an image of ourselves which shall serve us in 
place of God. Bv that device it enables ns to ignore 
the fundamental problems of religion — our utter 
feebleness and our utter dependence. Religion is 
also a self-valuation, but it is a valuation in face 
of the things -which boasting is a device to ignore. 
Yet there is sufficient kinship between the two to 
have developed in all religions a self-satisfied Phari- 
saism, which thinks its own self-esteem must he 
the measure of God’s approval; and boasting would 
not be so irreligious, -were it not for this kinship 
with the elements in man which religion meets. 

According to Ritschl, the very essence of religion 
is a transcendent estimate of spirit as measurable 
by no extent and no duration. Faith in God lives 
by the experience that a thing so weak as the 
human spirit can be made mighty against time 
and chance and the bigness of the world. And 
there is something in the humblest religious man 
which corresponds to that estimate. Sainte-Beuve 
[Port lioyal) says something like this:— There 
is a hope and a self-esteem in the humility of the 
Christian which makes pale the pride and ambition 
of Alexander. But the point is that they are held 
in humility, in remembrance of God, in the know- 
ledge that we have nothing we have not received, 
that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
Thus, and thus only, can men say with the jostle, 
* Where is boasting then ? It is excluded ’ (Ko S 27 ). 
The task of all true religion is to effect this exclu- 
sion. If, however, it should fail, man turns God 
Himself into the long shadow of his own self-praise, 
and that is the culmination and acme of all boast- 
ing. 

The strange element in genius which Goethe has 
called * the demonic ’ stands in a suggestive way 
between the trust of humility and the trust of 
vainglory. Take as examples : * You carry Caesar 
and his fortunes,’ and Napoleon’s saying, ‘The 
world still turns for us.’ They are too self-reliant 
to be religions, too reliant upon destiny to be 
boastful, A change in the proportion, and they 
would be the sayings of braggarts or of saints. 
Yet Csesar’s and Napoleon’s confidence, in face of 
success and backed by armies, is a small thing com- 
pared with the confidence of the humblest of the 
prophets, faced by disaster and hacked by nothing 
but the Unseen, * See, I have this day set thee 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck 
up, and to break down, and to destroy, and to over- 
throw ; to build, and to plant’ (Jer I 10 ). All that 
religion seeks is this change of proportion. Boast- 
ing is excluded, and vet the world still turns for 
us, for all things work together for good to them 
that love God (Ro 8 s8 ) ; the frailest vessel carries 
us and our fortunes, for neither life, nor death, nor 
any created thing can separate ns from the love 
of God; we can trust ourselves and be neither 
4 mendicant nor sycophantic,’ for he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things (I Co 2 18 ). Above all, the end 
of Christianity is to make goodness the goal of all 
ambition and the measure of all worth, and yet to 
save men from degrading merit into a boast, or 
it any place at all as merit between us and 
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Literature. — In the OT boasting is regarded as the fruit of 
ignorance of God and of one's own soul. In 1 K 20U f 2 Ch 2519, 
Ps 49 6 52 1 94 4 97 7 » PV 25 14 271 its folly, danger, and impiety are 
set forth. In James the OT way of treating the evil re-appears, 
esp. in 4 6 ; but in the rest of the NT, and especially by St. Paul, 
it is opposed on religious rather than on moral grounds, as the 
opposite of that humble trust in God’s grace which is the only 
assurance of safety and peace. The Greeks were almost as much 
alive as the Hebrews to the danger and impiety of boasting. 
Perhaps it belonged to the Greek temperament that, under the 
temptation of prosperity, hybris , * insolence,' readily appeared 
and speedily expressed itself in vaunting. In The Makers of 
Hellas , by E. E. G., 1903, this point is touched on in various 
connexions, most fully under * Pindar, ' pp. 349-353. On the ad- 
vertising element in Greek rhetoric, see Hatch, The Influence 
of Greek Ideas on the Christian ChurcM, 1895. Besides the essay 
of Montaigne referred to in the text, and more important, 
is Bacon’s essay, Of Vainglory, wherein with much worldly 
wisdom the advantages of boasting have full justice done them. 
‘Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.* 
Modern writers, for the most part, deal with vanity and self- 
exaltation as an inward feeling only, either not seeing that 
every feeling is changed by passing into utterance or taking 
it for granted that, in this age of publicity and education, good 
taste and the fear of man would prevent it. The boaster has 
therefore been left almost exclusively to the novelist, who has 
made free use of the picturesque braggart. Those who occur 
to the mind most readily are Scott's creations, nearly all of whom 
display their art on a background of rather hypocritical religion. 
All Psychologies attend to the phenomenon of self-assertion, but 
rarely realize its tendency to display itself in speech. In the 
Principles of Psychology , by William James (2 vols., London, 
1891), self-satisfaction as a primitive emotion is discussed 
in the section on ‘Self-feeling,’ i. 305. Paulsen (A System 
of Ethics , London, 1899) distinguishes between pride, which 
wishes to be somebody, and vanity, which wishes only to 
appear somebody. In several books, e.g. A Manual of Psy- 
chology, by G. F. Stout (1899), the relation of boasting to the 
pathology of the mind is recognized, but nothing is made of it, 
and the matter ends purely physiologically. The older Evan- 
gelical preachers dealt frequently with such subjects as salvation 
without boasting ; e.g. in Simeon's Works (1832) there are three 
such sermons : iii. 423, xvi. 603, xvii. 297. Modern sermons tend 
to deal more with motives, but F. W. Robertson’s Sermon 
(iii. 1) on ‘The Tongue’ is interesting, because it indicates 
the relation of boasting to slander and persecution. Of. also 
Cathedral and University Sermons, by R. W. Church (1892) [in 
Serm. 4, a discussion of the modern equivalent of the Greek 
hybris] ; and suggestions in Newman’s Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, 1868 (L 152 : * Profession without Ostentation.’ and viii. 
172 : * Vanity of Human Glory ’). J. W. OMAN. 

BOAT.— See Ships and Boats. 


BODHISATTVA (in Sanskrit literature). — 

Introduction : (1) Etymology, (2) Little Vehicle. 

I. Principles conducive to Buddhahood. 

II. Controversy (Little Vehicle) : Is a Bodhisattva a 
supernatural being ? 

III. Stages in the career of a Bodhisattva. 

IV. Spiritual life of a candidate for Buddhahood. 

Introduction. — (1) Etymology . — Bodhisattva is 
usually translated ‘ one whose essence is perfect 
knowledge 5 (sattva=‘ essence, 1 ‘own nature, 5 sva- 
bhdva). It is very possible that this was the 
original meaning of the word ; historically, however, 
bodhisattva = ‘ one who is on the way to the attain- 
ment of perfect knowledge 5 (Monier-Williams, 
Diet . s.v,), i.e. ‘a future Buddha. 5 As a matter of 
fact, according to the native Lexx., sattva—chitta, 
* thought, 5 vvavasdya, * decision, 5 ‘ determination 5 ; 
and a Buddhist commentator explains it as an 
equivalent of abhiprdya , ‘intention, 5 ‘purpose 5 ; 
thus we should have bodhisattva = ‘one whose inten- 
tions (or wishes) are fixed on perfect knowledge. 5 * 

This last translation Is correct so far as (1) the Bodhisattvas 
of the Little Vehicle, and (2) the inferior Bodhisattvas of the 
Great Vehicle are concerned. But we shall see that there are 
also Bodhisattvas * whose essence is perfect knowledge.’ The 
Praffiapdramita in 2500 articles supports this view, and furnishes 
us with the curious equation : rjes-su rtogs-pai sems-dpa^ anu- 
buddhasattva, contrasted with skye-bav sems-dpa — utpanna- 
sattva and abhisavhskdrasattva (see Madhyamakavat. xiv. 10). 

There are a few analogous formations, but they seem to be 
exclusively Buddhist : (a) J fldnasattva, * one whose essence is 
knowledge * or * intelligence ’—an epithet of Mafijugri, and in 
Mysticism a common appellation of very great magicians or 
ascetics ; (b) Vajrasattva , ‘ one whose essence is diamond ’ or 
‘ thunderbolt ’ (see vol. i. p. 99, and art. Tantras) ; (c) Sribodhi- 


* See Bodhicharydvatdrap. p. 421, 15 (tatra [bodhau] sattvam 
abhiprayo 'syeti bodhuattvah) ; Madhyamakavatara , p. 182, 18 f., 
bodhisattva ~ bodhiniyatasattva ; other etymologies, Sutrdlah- 
kora, xix. 76 f. 


sattvas, ‘holy’ or ‘sacred Bodhisattvas,* the honorific prefix 
being added to make a distinction between the Bodhisattvas 
of certain mystical categories ; (d) Vajrabodhisattvas , with the 
same significance (see art. Tantras) ; (e) although the usual 
Tibetan translation is byah-chub sems-dpa, the reading rdzogs - 
pai byafi-chub sems-dpa ( Madhyamakavat . p. 79. 3) Is some- 
times found, which points to an original sambodhisattva. 

(2) Little. Vehicle . — According to the doctrines 
of the Little Vehicle, there have been only a few 
Buddhas. The Pali sources enumerate thirty-four 
previous to Sakyamuni, hut the last six names 
alone occur in the Nikayas and agree with the 
Sanskrit lists. Although plurality of Buddhas 
is certainly an ancient dogma, attested not only 
by this coincidence of both traditions, hut also by 
epigraphic evidence (Bharhut Iq.v.]), there is no in- 
dication in the oldest literature that Sakyamuni or 
his immediate disciples called upon the faithful to 
follow in the steps of former Buddhas, and them- 
selves to become Buddhas. Sakyamuni is the 
Master or the god ; he is not, properly speaking, a 
model. The faithful ought to become arhats , i.e. 
to quench the passions by abstinence, to subdue 
the fire of thought by the exercise of the four 
ecstasies ( dhyanas ), and thus to destroy the seed 
of re-birth (see art. Arhat). Thenceforward 
speculation on the character and career of the 
future Buddhas has no very marked practical 
interest ; its value for religion consists only in the 
light which it throws on the transcendent virtues 
of the Buddha. 

Let ns recall the essential characteristics of the 
most ancient theory. It is found almost complete in 
the biography of Sakyamuni.* Four asanhhyeyas 
(incalculable periods, see art. Ages of the World 
[Bud.]) and a hundred thousand ages (kalpas) 
have passed since the future Sakyamuni, who then 
bore the name of Sumedha, discovered the way to 
nirvana through the attainment of arhat-ship ; 
but at the sight of the Buddha Dlpahkara, then 
‘reigning, 5 he renounced immediate nirvana in 
order to become a Buddha, and thenceforward he 
was a Bodhisattva. This is his vow (; pratiidhana ) or 
supplication (prarthand , abhinirhara). Dipankara 
proceeds to ascertain whether the vow will be 
fulfilled, and announces that in the distant future 
Sumedha will be the perfect Buddha Sakyamuni. 
This is the prophecy (vydkarana). + Sumedha now 
knows that he is a seed of Buddha ( buddhabija ), a 

oung shoot of Buddha ( buddhahkura ), and with 

rm resolution he seeks and practises the ten 
virtues (paramita) J that make a Buddha. His 
‘ career 5 or ‘ course 5 {chary a) continues through 
numerous re- births, animal, human, and divine. 
At last the future Sakyamuni is re-born in a high 
heaven, as king of the Tusita gods ; and it is there 
that, a hundred thousand years before the attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, an acclamation (halahala) of 
the gods arises foretelling the sure success of the 
future Buddha. § Leaving the throne of the Tusitas, 

* The chief source is very late. It is the Introduction to the 
Jataka (5th cent. a.d m ed. Fausboll, tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories, 1880, and Chalmers, 1895). See Rockhill, JAOS 
18, i. 1 ; Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 88 ; and Kern, Manual, 
p. 65. 

t i.e. the Dipahkarajdtaka, so famous in the literature, the 
Chinese records, and the sculptures. See Foucher, Art grico - 
bouddhique , i. 273. In the Mahdvastu, the future Sakyamuni is 
called Megha ; in the Divyavaddna, Sumati. When the future 
Buddha has been vydkrta , he cannot turn backward; be is 
niyata , ‘ definitely assured of becoming Buddha.* In the Great 
Vehicle, mention is made of the * appointment,’ * qualification ’ 
to Buddhahood given to the candidate by the Buddhas. Such a 
‘qualified’ man possesses ‘causes of success’ (purvajinakjtd- 
dhikdra » hetusarhpaiina bodhisattva ) ; and such ‘qualification * 
can be styled ‘benediction’ (adhifthana). There is a second 
vydkaraxia, styled ‘ great,' in the eighth stage (see Sutrdlaii- 
kdra , xix. 35). 

! t See below, p. 740. 

§ There are therefore three stages : the vow (abhinirhdra), the 
prophecy (vydkaray.a ), and the acclamation (halahala). Accord- 
ing to Sp. Hardy (apud Kern), the stages are : intention (manas), 
vow Cpranidhana), pronouncing that vow ( vdkpranidhdna ), re- 
I velation (vivarazut). On the systems of the Mahdvastu and the 
I Great Vehicle, see p. 744 fL 
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he is born in the womb of M&y&devl,* and lives, 
in human form, his last existence ; under the Tree 
he attains to Bodhi ; at Bodh Gaya he enters 
nirvana. 

We must not, however, overlook the important fact that the . 
schools of the Little Vehicle, not, only in Ceylon but also in 
India proper (Sautr&ntikaa, Vaibha^ikas, etc.), have survived 
the rise of the Great Vehicle, and naturally they have pro- 
fited bv the advance of speculation. The Abhidharmakogavya. 
Ichya (MS of the Asiatic Society, fol. 263) expresses itself as 
follows, concerning Arhats as compared with Bodhisattvas : 

« Having expelled self-love from the series, of mih&karas that 
constitutes their pseudo-individuality, they develop an interest 
in the affairs of others, an interest born of compassion, and they 
d cstro v all pain. The ordinary man (madhya), J.e. the Pr&tyeka- 
buddha, and the Sravaka (candidate for arhat-ship) desire 
merely deliverance, that is to say, an end of suffering, and 
not happiness during the existences of the safnmra ; because 
this temporal happiness is an abode of suffering. The superior 
man ($re,$f.ha) t Le. the Bodhisattva, wishes, at the cost of personal 
sufferings, temporal happiness (dbkyudayika) for others, and the 
definite end of suffering, which is supreme happiness (nibfreyasa- 
svabhdva ) ; or he desires for others supreme and temporal happi- 
ness (mkham dbhyudayikariailjAreyasikain), and for himself the 
definite end of suffering, i.e. Buddhahood, as a means of realizing 
this service of others.’ 

The modifications or improvements introduced 
into the above doctrines either by different schools 
of the Little Vehicle or by the Great Vehicle are 
of several kinds. They may be grouped under 
four heads, the discussion of which will complete 
the present article : (1) accurate determination of 
the elements of Buddhahood, i.e. principles con- 
ducive to Buddhahood [buddhaharaka dharmn ) ; 
(2) determination of the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva— is he a ‘hyperphysical’ being? can he re- 
trace his course? ; ($) determination of the successive 
stages in the career of the future Buddha ; and 
(4) practical organization of the life of a disciple 
regarded as a candidate for Buddhahood. 

I. Principles conducive to Buddhahood.— 
The Bodhi, t Enlightenment, Perfect Knowledge, 
is not the exclusive possession of Buddhas. £ All 
beings who achieve deliverance, whether as Praty- 
©kabuddh&s or as Arhats, can accomplish their 
aim only if the ‘ sight of the truth * has destroyed 
in them the conception of the ego, the idea of 
existence and non-existence, the desire for exist- 
ence and for non-existence, etc. But the bodhi of 
the Buddhas, or mmyaksambodhi , includes not 
only the possession of the truth indispensable to 
salvation, but also omniscience {mrvajnatva), uni- 
versal knowledge {sarvakaraj natva), and conse- 
quently omnipotence. The Perfect Buddha owes 
these unique prerogatives to his prolonged medi- 
tations (which have given him insight into the 
principles of everything, with power to subject 
them to his will), and to his infinite merits of 
charity, patience, etc. 

In ancient Buddhism, the Buddha seems to differ from the 
Arhats especially in that he has discovered the true way of salva- 
tion, while the Arhats learn it from his lips ; and from the Praty- 
ekabuddhaa in that he undertakes to teach this truth. The differ- 
ence, however, is more fundamental, as will be seen below in 
the study of the lokottara doctrines (see below, p. 741). The ten 
virtues ascribed to the future Buddha, or perfect virtues, are in 
the Little Vehicle : (1) almsgiving, (2) morality, (3) renunciation 
of the world (mkkhamma% (4) wisdom or knowledge, (5) energy, 
(6) forbearance or patience, m truthfulness (sachcha), (8) resolu- 
tion (adAiftMno), (9) charity or benevolence (metta), (10) in* 


* On this descent and the miracles of the uterine life, see 
Windisch, Buddha* G&burt, p. not 
t Authorities: Madhyamakdmtdra, Bodhisattvacharydvatdra, 
Lahtavinara [list of the 100 dharmdlokamukhas, p. 31 ff., tr. by 
Kern, Ge*ch. L 405 ; this will probably be thought less systematic 
than the arrangement in the texts cited above. It will be 
observed (35. 2) that the four sambhdras were later reduced to 
two]. The scholastic explanation of the problem would lead us 
too far. A summary of it will be found in Kern, Manual, pp. 62 
and 67. On the development of the theory of the Bodhipak. 
khiyas within the Little Vehicle from the ancient sutr&s to 
Buddhaghoga, see 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Vibhahaa, p. xiv f. 

$ See, Kern, Manual, 61, n. 4 ; Oldenberg. Buddha a, 321. In 
the art. MahAyAna the question will be discussed whether it 
is possible to arrive at deliverance by way of arhat-ship, and, 
incidentally, whether all beings are destined to become 
Buddhas. 


difference, equanimity (upekkhd).* That there is nothing m. 
tematic here is evident It is different in the Great Vehicle/ 

The Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who would 
attain Bodhi, must therefore practise the six * tran- 
scendent’ virtues or paramit&s. f By this word 
is to be understood, properly speaking, prajnd 
‘knowledge/ or ‘wisdom.’ Pdramitd, taken as 
an adjective, means * arrived at the other side ’ of 
transmigration, i.e. at nirvana. Knowledge alone 
however, or insight into the truth, allows the 
destruction of the germ of existence. The other 
pdramitd or the virtues of charity ( dana ), mor- 
ality (Bla), and patience { ksdnti ) deserve the name 
only as their merit is applied to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. They are called natural {laukika) 
when they are not illuminated by knowledge, for 
example, when the charitable man believes in the 
substantial reality * of the mendicant, the alms, 
and the donor ’ ; they are said to be supernatural 
(i lokottara ) when knowledge becomes their guide, 
‘just as a man possessed of sight leads a group 
of the blind to the desired place/ It is essential, 
for instance, that charity be practised without any 
idea of the substantial reality of the three element® 
of almsgiving (giver, alms, mendicant), or rather, 
without even admitting the momentary reality of 
these three elements { t rikotiparUuddhd maitri). 

There is another classification given : karu^d (pity) or maitri 
.(benevolence) directed towards (1) creatures (taitvdlarnbana). or 
(2) the * dharmw* (d hannnlamhana), or (3) without object (an- 
dfambana) ISikfrh I. 212. 12]. It may be assumed that, etymo- 
logically at least, the second stage is practised by a man who 
has recognized the nothingness of the ego (pudgalanairdtmyaY 
but still believes in the reality of the elements constituting this 
apparent ego (dharrnmvabhd va). The books of the Prajfta draw 
a distinction between the Bodhisattva ‘who perceives things® 
(aupalambika) and the Bodhisattva who does not perceive them, 
thus discarding the second stage (see art. Mahay Ana). 

The virtues of charity, morality, and patience 
constitute the equipment of merit ( punyasambhdra ) 


of the future Buddha. They are sustained by the 
virtue of energy (virya). They bear fruit, more 
and more excellent in the course of time, and at 
last realize what is called the * material body’ 
{rupakctya) of a Buddha, whether it be the body 
adorned with the thirty-two signs, etc., exhibited 
by Sakvamuni (see below, p. 742 b ), or rather the 
so-called beatific body {sam bhogakaya, ‘body of 
enjoyment ’) which the Buddhas exhibit in paradises 
to the hosts of Bodhisattvas worshipping them. 

The virtue of knowledge (prajM) is sustained by 
energy and nourished by the virtue of meditation 
or contemplation {dhydna, samddhi). We have seen 
that it illuminates and guides the so-called virtues 
of merit (punya ). On the other hand, it cannot 
exist without these virtues. In fact, not only does 
knowledge require a pure ‘field’ wherein to he 
born and develop, but it also requires practical 
exercise. The abstract theoretical view of the 
nothingness of the ego {pudgala} and of the 
nothingness of things ( dharmas ) cannot destroy 
the illusion which makes us believe in the ego ana 
things, unless the growing exercise of charity 
teaches us to sacrifice our goods, our bodies, ana 
our lives. Science constitutes the equipment of 
knowledge ( jhdnasambhdra), which is the real 
cause of what is called the ‘body of law of a 
Buddha’ {dharmakaya ; see artt. Adi BUDDHA, 
MahXyXna), that is to say, ‘ a series of perfectly 
pure principles ’ (and^avadhocrmasantdrui), ‘empti- 
* See Kern, Manual, p. 66 ; Childers, p, 835. Each of these 
ten virtues has three degrees : upapdramitd, pdramitd, para- 
matthapdramild, e.g. with regard to almsgiving : (1) giving of 
external goods, (2) sacrifice of limbs, (3) sacrifice of life. One of 
the canonical books (Chariydpitaka), not one of the oldest, 
* containing thirty-four short J&takas turned into verse * (Rny* 
Davids, Buddhist India, p, 176), gives examples showing how 
Sakyarauni practised all these virtues. 

t See F. W. Thomas, JR AS, 1904, p. 547; Madhyanuikdva- 
tdra , p. 30 : and MusSon, 1907, p. 278. A cognate form is pdraml. 
| and there is also paramatd , 4 excellence,’ which forms a sort of 
play upon words. On the system of the ten pdramitd* in toe 
I Great vehicle, see below, p. 748 . 
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ness devoid of support* ( nirdlamba kunyata), in 
other words, empty aimless thought, the quiescence 
of intelligence which is nirvana.* 

Each of the paramitds bears fruits relative to the Bodhisattva 
and to creatures. Giving endues the Bodhisattva with a 
Buddha body and 4 causes to ripen* (* converts) avaricious 
beings ; morality causes him to escape evil destinies and 
oonverts immoral beings; patience suppresses all wickedness, 
all selfishness, all pride, and converts wicked creatures, etc. 
{Lai. 34 ff.). 

The paramitds , however, are often regarded as having for 
chief, nay for only, aim to * mature the qualities of a Buddha ' in 
the Bodhisattva who practises them. But we must not overlook 
the important fact that a future Buddha acquires the quality 
of Buddha not for himself but solely for the good of creatures. 
If he accumulates so much merit, knowledge, and sovereignty, 
it is in order to put them at the service of beings, as much in a 
direct way, by his own activity when he is a ‘ Bodhisattva 
become Tathagata,’ as in an indirect way, by the efficacy of his 
‘vows’ after he has entered nirvapa. It is expedient, how- 
ever, that henceforth the future Buddha should labour in the 
service of beings, that he should be engaged in ‘maturing 
beings,’ anticipating the task which later on he will perfectly 
accomplish. This is the part played by the four safigrahavas - 
tus, or ‘topics leading to the sympathy of creatures'; which 
are : giving, kindly address (priyavddita ), putting into prac- 
tice rules of altruism ( arthacharya ), practising ourselves the 
virtues we recommend to our neighbours (samdnarthatd). f 
This charitable activity is so important that the Bodhisattva is 
worthy of the name for the simple reason that he devotes him- 
self to it. 

From the preceding definitions there follows, as 
we shall see, the whole system of the career of the 
Bodhisattva (bodhisattvacharya). The thought of 
illumination, or bodhichitta, that is to say, ‘the 
thought of becoming Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures,* is its primary cause and basis. This 
thought has, of course, antecedents : in the first 
place, the practice of good from selfish motives, 
either for the sake of temporal rewards {i.e. in 
celestial re- births, etc.) or with a view to nirvana ; 
and then, the desire of the good of others for their 
own sake, which already distinguishes the future 
Bodhisattva (however great his faults otherwise) 
from the future Arhats. 

This thought is essentially born of compassion ( karwyd ) and 
emptiness ( sunyata ). If there were no compassion, as in the 
Little Vehicle, we should have to do merely with an egotistical 
saint. If there were no recognition of emptiness, the com- 
passion would be much more shallow and liable to change, for 
where belief in the * ego ’ exists, how can any one prefer his neigh- 
bour to himself ? He may perhaps in a moment of exaltation, 
but not permanently. But the beaching of the Buddhas is there 
placed providentially within reach of the * good ' ( sadhu ), and 
they produce thoughts of compassion, however imperfect these 
may be. This teaching then purifies and enlarges the com- 
passion by giving it an aim, viz. the acquirement of the Bodhi, 
and a support, viz. the recognition of emptiness and the 
explanation of the world which it implies. 

The Bodhisattva studies, cultivates, conquers, ripens, takes 
hold of the highest ‘ concentrations ' of Voidness, of Wisdom, 
but he does not ‘ realize * them (na sdkfdtkaroti) ; otherwise he 
would obtain nirvapa as a Sravaka or as a Pratyekabuddha (see 
A ftasdhasrikd, ch. xx.). 

II. Controversy of the lokottar avada. — 
The controversy on the metaphysical character of 
the Bodhisattva certainly goes back to one of the 
most ancient periods of Buddhist speculation. We 
are acquainted with it only in so far as we are 
informed concerning this speculation itself at its 
beginning, that is to say, our knowledge is very 
imperfect. One of the most ancient schisms 
( bheda , as the Buddhists call it) was connected, 
according to unanimous tradition, with the 
question whether the Buddha is lokottara , i.e. 
‘superior to the world,* ‘supernatural,* ‘hyper- 
physical.* 

* It is in this way that the Buddhists have endeavoured to 
assure the stability of their system, and to reconcile the serious 
antinomy of the two dogmas: ‘Nothing exists,’ and ‘We must 
work, labour, suffer for our neighbour.’ It is certain, says a 
Madhyamika philosopher, that our neighbour does not exist ; 
but the Bodhisattva cherishes within himself this illusion 
{moha) that he must become Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures ; if not the only way, yet it is the best way to destroy 
the illusion of the ego and of suffering (see artt. HahayIna, 
MIdhyamikas, VijSinavadins). 

t This explanation of these words is borrowed from the 
Bodhisattvabhumi ; for variations in the wording and defini- 
tions, see Kern, Manual, p. 67, n. 6; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 405 ; 
Minayeff, Recherches, p. 273, and below, p. 750*. 


The meaning of the word lokottara (Pali lokuttara) in this 
connexion can be ascertained. As a rule, in the current 
language of theology, * superior to the world ’ in contrast to 
laukika , ‘worldly,’ refers to what leads to nirvana, what 
belongs to the Buddhist saints as such; it is a question of 
meditation, ecstasies, merit, etc. [The Bodhisattva is said to 
enter the lokottara gati when he reaches his first 1 stage.’] It is 
most probable that the word has a distinct signification here, 
susceptible of shades of meaning, not admitting of definite 
determination, but which would certainly be unfairly pressed, 
if, in harmony with certain views of the Great Vehicle, we 
were to understand it to mean 4 superior to the triple world of 
concupiscence, of material beings without concupiscence, of 
beings free from matter,’ * superior to the world of becoming,’ 
escaped from the sarhsara, or entering therein only by celestial 
magic, as the Kr??a of the Bhagavadgitd (see below). But 
it would be a much more serious mistake to give to the word 
lokottara the meaning attributed to it by Pali scholars, that 
the Buddha is * superior to the world * because, although of this 
world, he is not defiled by the vices of the world. The schools 
which are heretical from the orthodox Pali standpoint meant 
quite a different thing by lokottara, otherwise the question of 
its significance would never have been raised, and it would be 
incomprehensible that a school should be characterized, or 
should describe itself, as * affirming the Buddha's superiority to 
the world ' ( lokottaravadin ).* 

We ought to be cautious not to introduce too much exact- 
ness into the ancient views of the Order, and, to say the least 
of it, not to outrun the development of Buddhist doctrine. 
We may say that the traditional data and the earliest views 
regarding Sakyamuni, before as well as after the conquest of 
the Bodhi, were capable of being arranged, if not in two systems, 
yet on the lines of two opposing movements or tendencies. 
According to one of these, which we may call rationalist , and 
which manifests itself in the Vaibhajyav&din Schools, Pali or 
Sanskrit, etc., Sakyamuni, bom after the manner of men, 
became an Arhat by the conquest of truth, and his sole 
superiority consists in this conquest effected by his own power. 
Given the philosophical and atheistic antecedents of Buddhism, 
* no metaphysical superiority over other beings could belong to 
the Buddha by virtue of his birth ; only as being greater, more 
strenuous in his efforts, was it reserved to him to trace out that 
path wherein others have nothing to do hut to follow. In a 
certain sense we may say that every disciple who is pressing 
on to holiness is also a Buddha equally with his Master.’ t In 
reality this standpoint is not strictly maintained by any sect, 
and the Pali canon, which otherwise represents rationalist 
doctrines, is far from exhibiting perfect euhemerism. But by 
the comparison of features scattered throughout this canon as 
well as elsewhere, we find traces of a very violent reaction 
against the tendency which we shall call mythological and 
theological. , 

One text says that the conception of Sakyamuni 
was not independent of the intercourse of his father 
and mother — a fact which contradicts a universally 
accepted doctrine. X There are set forth, as char- 
acteristic of the Mahasanghika - Lokottaravadin 
School, the doctrines (1) of the Bodkisattva*s 
descent into the maternal womb in the form of an 
elephant, (2) of the miracles of the uterine life (the 
Bodhisattva does not pass through the ordinary 
forms of the embryo, etc.), (3) of the birth through 
his mother’s side : three doctrines which are ad- 
mitted in the Pali books (the first with certain modi- 

* Buddhists naturally maintain that the doctrine was origin- 
ally one, and that the ‘ heretical ’ views arose much later in the 
course of the centuries. This opinion, on other grounds, is far 
from being altogether mistaken (see artt. MahXyXna, Shots 
[Bud.]). In the present case, we may reasonably hold that the 
conflicting doctrines are both very old, or, if we prefer, primi- 
tive. See the definition of lokottara , Atthasdlini , pp. 213-4 ; 
and on the confusion of Bodhisattva and Bhagavat, see Olden- 
berg, Buddh. Stud. 642. 

f See Oldenberg, Buddha 6 , 381. 

j The only canonical Pali texts that treat, with any detail, of 
the conception, the uterine life, and the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva, are, if the writer is not mistaken, Majjhima , iii. 118, and 
Dig ha, ii. 12 ; see also Ahguttara, ii. 130 (Kern, Man. 13, n. 2). 
In all the texts the Bodhisattva is aupapdduka, that is to say, 
he becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without regard to 
the ordinary laws of conception (to deny the existence of such 
beings is a great heresy, Digha, i. 55). The only exceptions 
are (1) the TibetmAbhini§kramai}asutra, where the Bodhisattva 
seems to choose the moment of the loves of Suddhodana and 
Mayadevi to study the country, the caste, and the woman In 
whom he is to become incarnate [see Foucaux, tr. of Lalita 
1848, p. xxi ; references to Dulva, iii. 449, where Rockhill's 
interpretation (Life, p. 16) seems less correct ; see also Milmda, 

. 75, which is not so explicit]: (2) Lalita , p. 87, where un- 

elievers are condemned ; and (3) such texts as collected by 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt , p. 142. The Bodhisattva chooses 
Suddhodana as his father, let us say as his ‘ putative ’ father, 
because Sumitra ‘ is too old, not able to beget children, and he 
already has too many sons.’ That such statements prove 
nothing is evident from the fact that they occur in the 
Lalitavistara. On the other hand, it is only in the MahavaMu 
that the virginity of the mother of Buddha is asserted. 
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ideations),* but which must have been disputed, or 
the Mahfisfihghikaa would not have given them such 
an important place* We are told elsewhere that 
it is a great mistake ‘not to give Buddha the 
highest praise, to teach that the perfect Buddhas 
have nothing that differentiates them from the 
world, and not to proclaim that the perfect 
Buddhas are superior to the world. 5 1 

To these negative evidences must be added the 
well-known biographical facts that the future 
Buddha left his 'home only under the pressure of 
external influences, that lie gave himself up to 
the guidance of ignorant teachers, and became 
addicted to useless austerities ; further, that, after 
having become Buddha, he did not resolve to 
preach the Law until he was entreated by Brahma, 
that he was, in part at least, under the influence 
of former sin , t that at first he wished to preach 
the Law’ to some friends who were already dead, 
and that he died at last from the abuse he had 
made of pork.§ Some venture to say that his 
premature death is the punishment of an 
ancient murder (according to the Summapra - 
bhcwf). But, on the other hand, we have express 
declarations of the Master, showing that he is 
superior to the world : 4 1 am not a man, a god. 
* . . Know, 0 Brahman, that I am a Buddha 5 ; 
and again s 4 Born in the world, brought up in 
the world, I have risen, and I flwell above the 
world. 5 Whence it follows that Sakyamnni, born 
as a man, has, by the conquest of the Bod hi, 
obtained a transformation of his nature; he is 
no longer a man, he is not an Arhat, lie is a 
Buddha. 

Neither of these texts— the second (Saihyutta, in. 140 and 
elsewhere) is quoted by the Vetulyakas to support their docetic 
views ( Katkdvatthu , xviii. 1, see below, p. 74 3 a ), the first (Afi- 
guttara , ii. S3) is mentioned by Kern (Manual, p. 64)— is, of 
course, altogether conclusive. Neither the author of the Eathd - 
vatihu nor Prof. Oldenberg would admit the lokottara inter- 
pretation. Oldenberg says in so many words that Kern has 
misunderstood the meaning of the saying, * I am not a man . . . 
I am a Buddha.' The present writer believes that, whatever 
may be its genuine meaning, it could lead to the conclusion 
that Buddha’s humanity is apparent only. It is a dogma of the 
Little Vehicle that Sakyamuni, since he became a Buddha, 
possesses ‘ nirvana- wifch-residue ’ (sopadhUeQanim&pa ) ; he is 
parinirvfta, that is to my, altogether passionless, ergo not a 
man. Such is the Interpretation of Buddhagho?a (Oldenberg). 
But a Buddha Is not only free from passion, he is free from 
thought, the Bodhi being, as well said by M. Oltramare, * hy- 
perconsciousness * or ‘ non-consciousness ’ (prajfi&p&ram ita). 
Therefore the visible frame, the audible words, the whole of 
■the personality that we call a Buddha, is only a show contrived 
by the compassionate resolution formed by the future Buddha. 
We shall not say that the author of the saying, * 1 am not a man 
. . foresaw such a development of the lokottara Buddhology ; 
but he opened the door to it, and, in any case, his testimony 
destroys the hypothesis of a primitive Buddhism altogether 
euhemerist. 

Reference may be made (I) to the faculty that Sakyamuni 
possesses of living for many centuries down to the end of the age 
of the world ( Digha , ii. 118) ; (2) to his * transfiguration ' (ib. p. 
134); and especially (S) to his power of assuming the aspect of 
his auditors : * When I used to enter into an assembly of many 
hundred nobles lor brahman*, householders, gods, Mira-gods, 
Brahma-pods], before I had seated myself there ... I used to 
become in colour like unto their colour, and in voice like unto 
their voice. . . . But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would say, “Who may this be who thus speaks? a man or a 
god?** Then having instructed them, ... I would vanish 
away. But they knew me not even when I vanished away ; and 
would say, *:*. * , a man or a god ? 1 " (0. p. 109 ; Rhys Davids, 
SBB xt 48). The Buddha slkyamuni is neither a man nor 
a god ; he appear* as a man or as a god ; he is a Buddha ; he is 
above and outside of existence. 

* It is generally said that the mother of Buddha dreamt that 
a white elephant with six tusks entered her womb (Jdtaka, 
p. BO ; Rockmll, Life, p. 16 ; also A bhidharmakotiavpdkhtjd, fol. 
219); in the Lolita, p. 65, the Bodhisattva is transformed into an 
elephant. On the Bhferhut medallion representing the 4 descent 
of Bhagavat* (Plate xxviil), see Minay eff, Recherche 8, p. 146; 
Olden berg, Buddh, Studien, p, 642 ; Toucher, Art gHco-bcmd- 
dhiqtu, i. 291. 

| Mahdvastu, i. 96. 

j On this point, which is open to dispute, see Milinda , 134 ; 
Rhys Davids, i. 190 ; cf. Mahdvastu, i. 169, 6. It is certain 
that the * Pali ’ Buddha is not free from suffering. 

§ With regard to this obscure subject see Fleet, JR AS, 1906, 

p.88L 


Sakyamuni, then, was horn as a man. It is in 
fact, an ancient belief that every future Buddha 
in his last existence ( charamabhavika bodhisattva) 
must assume human form, at one trine as a Ksafc- 
riya, at another as a Brahman.* He is, how- 
ever, a very extraordinary man. And the question 
arises, To what extent has he taken possession of 
the exceptional prerogatives of the Buddhas, before 
the conquest of the Bodhi? 

From the time of his birth S&kyamuni possesses the thirty-two 
marks (lakmva, lakkhana } of the * great man * (mahdpurusa) 
and the eighty secondary signs (anuvyanjana). {Sanskrit 
authorities in Dharmasafigraka, p. 63 1. ; Mahdvastu ii. 29 
213 L; Bod Aisatt vabhu m i, m. v. ; Pali authorities in Majjhima * 
ii. 136 ; Digha, ii. 17.] These marks, to which E. Senart has 
devoted very careful study (Ligends du Buddha), whatever 
may be their historical, mythological, or dogmatic explanation 
establish mysterious relations between the Buddha and Visnu! 
Although the name mahdpurusa, which Is the current designa- 
tion of Vispu, is applied, in Buddhism, to the eight classes 
of Aryas (srotadpattiphalapratipannaka, etc., Madhyamaka* 
vftti, xxiv. : cf. Uhullavagga, xii, 2, 5), the marks are ascribed 
only to universal sovereigns (chakra va rtins), and to Bodhi- 
sattvas in their last existence. To an experienced eye, how- 
ever, the marks of the former are quite distinct from those of 
the latter (see Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, 106, 6 ; Rgya-cher - 
roLpa, 98, 1. 19, and the emendation proposed, mistakenly 
in the present writer’s opinion, by E. Senart, Ligmde , 88 n,h 5 

{It must be added that, if Buddhas alone possess the ‘marks' 
in their perfection, the future Buddhas, possess the same in 
germ-state and 4 ripen * them for centuries ; see Lotus, viii. 18 * 
Bodhicharpd vatdra , vlL 44 ; Bodhimttvabhwni, m. v. ; Abhi- 
dharmakuta, See. As. 219/1.} 

But if Sakyamuni. before the Bodhi, is a very extraordinary 
man, universal sovereigns, and especially those who reign over 
the four continents (chdturdvipaka), are no less, superhuman; 
they are nevertheless men. It remains to be seen whether the 
body that Slkyamuni showed to gods and men on this earth 
was a real body or an illusion. This question now demands an 
answer so far m possible. 

One of the schools, the Lokottaravadin Maha- 
sahghikasofthe Madhyadesaf (a half-S&nskritizing 
sect of the Little Vehicle), teaches not only that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the 
world ^ {lokena samam), that everything about 
them is supernatural (lokottaram), that, if they 
seem to think, speak, act, and suffer like us, it 
is merely by condescension, in order to conform 
outwardly to our weakness (lokanuvartana),X but 
also that the Bodhisattvas are in no way bom 
from father and mother, that they are produced 
by their own powers {svagunan irvrtta), that their 
mothers (and their wives also) are virgins, and 
that, if they come forth from their mothers’ right 
side without injuring her, it is because their form 
(riipa), i.e. their body, is entirely spiritual ( mano - 
maya , ‘made of mind 5 ), i.e. quasi - immaterial. 
Ana a sect, the E ka vyavaharikas, closely con- 
nected with the Lo ko ttarav&dina of the Mahdvastu, 
maintain that there is no matter {riipa) in the 
Buddha. § 

It is evident, therefore, that the manifestation 
in this wtorld of the marvellous being who reigned 
among the Tu$ita gods was not in reality what it 
seemed to he. The Bodhisattva, after all, assumed 
merely an empty appearance of humanity in con- 
descension to the ways of the world ( lokanuvar - 

* Lolita (p. 88) explains that, if the Wheel of the Law were 
to be moved by a god, i.e. if Buddha were to appear as a god, 
men would feel discouragement. 

f This sect, which we shall discuss presently (see below, 
p. 744), is comparatively well known to us through the Maw- 
vastu, one of its canonical books, edited by E. Senart (see 
A. Barth, Journal dm Savants, Aug.~Oct. 1899, from which 
we borrow freely), and also through the Katkdvatthu and the 
works of Vasumitra and Bhavya on the sects (see Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus ; Rockhill, Life). 

The Buddhist Madhyad&ia, ‘central region/ lies to the East 
of the Madhyade&s- properly so called. It Is in reality the 
Prdffdeia. For the boundaries see Mahdvagga, v. 13, 12 (m 
Kern, Man. 13, n. 3). 

; Mahdvastu , L 167, 15 ff. The same formula (e$d loTcdnu- 
vartana ) is familiar to the Purvaiailas who apply it to the 
contradictory doctrines taught by the Buddha. It is m order 
to put himself into touch with the faithful that he preaches 
doctrines serviceable (pudgala, skandha, etc.), butin reality 
false (see if adhyamakavatara, p, 314). ,, 

| Rockhill, Life, p. 188. On the mind-made body, see the 
discussion in Poussin, Opinions ittr Vhistoire dela dogmatigue 
bouddhigue , Paris, 1909, p. 268. 
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(ana). The body which he shows to men and gods 
conceals its true nature from the 4 worldly 5 mind. 
One may go further, and say that this body is only 
an illusion. Certain heretics of the Kathavatthu 
(xvii. 1),* forerunning the Great Vehicle, say 
that it is not true that Sakyamuni descended in 
person into the womb of Maya ; he merely sent 
down to this world a double of his person, or, 
rather, a phantom. According to the Da&abhumika , 
and also (a fact which has not been sufficiently 
noted) the Lalitavistara (p. 36) the Bodhisattva does 
not come down to the earth; he does no ^ more 
than ‘show* (sandar&ayati) his descent, his so- 
journ in the womb of Maya, his conquest of the 
feodhi, and nirvana. + In the Lotus of the True 
Law and in later systems the Buddha thus mani- 
fests himself on several occasions, appearing as 
a 4 Bodhisattva in his last birth 5 (see artt. Lotus 
of THE True Law, Adibuddha, etc.). This 
theory of the apparent descents, avatdras of 
the quasi-eternal Tathagata, is the last phase of 
the lokottaravdda. According to Sutrdlahkara , 
Sakyamuni, even in the Tusita - heaven, is a 
phantom, a ‘contrived body’ (nirmdna). 

According to another theory, less categorical, the Law has 
been preached by Ananda ( Kathavatthu , xviii. 1). This means 
that Sakyamuni, although he was a real man, flesh and bones, 
nevertheless remained, since the Enlightenment, in a definite 
state of concentration or trance (samdahi, dhyana) ; and can a 
being in dhyana- state speak? We know from Kathavatthu and 
from Bhavya that schools were at a loss to settle this question. 
Doctors who deny the power of speaking to the ‘concentrated' 
saints assume that Buddha caused Ananda or even the walls of 
the preaching-room to preach the Law (Kumarila in Tantra- 
varttika has good jokes on this strange hypothesis ; according 
to the Great vehicle such wall-preaching is a case of nairmaniki 
rddhi). Elsewhere the organ of preaching is the smile of 
Sakyamuni, or the light that arises from his ur^d (white hair 
between the eyebrows). Elsewhere Sakyamuni is credited with 
having uttered a few words : each disciple heard them with the 
developments his own disposition allowed. 

Together with the problem whose various solu- 
tions have just been expounded, and which centres 
round the Buddha and the Bodhisattva 4 arrived at 
his last existence* ( sannikpsta bodhisattva), there 
is another, almost as important, concerning the 
Bodhisattva during the course of his long career. 
Is he a 4 saint * or an 4 ordinary man ’ ? Legend 
supplies contradictory and confused answers. 

According to the Introduction to the J ataka , it is only after 
having acquired arhat-ship, i.e. the right of entering nirvana 
at his next death, that Sumedha (the future Sakyamuni) con- 
ceives the idea of becoming Buddha. The quality of Bodhisattva 
is in his case somehow grafted on to the quality of Arhat. 
Without examining how far, this is compatible with the con- 
quest of arhat-ship which Sakyamuni, born as an ordinary 
mortal, will once more make under the Bodhi tree, we see that 
Buddhists inquired if all the accounts concerning the previous 
existences of Sakyamuni are compatible with the possession of 
sain thood. Assuming that the concept of Bodhisattva ought to 
be brought within the framework of the doctrine of the path to 
sainthood, Buddhists further asked whether a Bodhisattva is 
necessarily a saint (dry a), or whether he remains, at least at the 
beginning of his career^ an ordinary man (pfthagjana), what 
grade he occupies in sainthood, srotadpatti, the first, or arhat- 
ship, the fourth grade, and at what time he attains to those 


The Great Vehicle has answers to these questions, and to many 
others subsidiary to them (see III.). The Little Vehicle, besides 
the evidence of the Mahasanghikas (see ib.) supplies only a few 
documents sufficiently detailed on the nature of the future 
Buddhas, but they are late. All the Bodhisattvas who have 
taken the vow to become Buddhas ‘are exempt from births in 
the avichi, with the ghosts ( pretas ), among the lower animals ; 
in their human births they possess all the organs of the senses ; 
they are neither women nor eunuchs ; they are never guilty 
of mortal sin ; they do not lose sight of the doctrine of action 
and its fruits *, in their divine births they are never insentient 
gods, etc. ; bent upon renunciation, with no attachment to 
existence or non-existence, they walk as acting for the world’s 
welfare, fulfilling all the perfect virtues.’ t 
This passage denies that the Bodhisattvas who have taken 


* These heretics are, according to the commentary, the 
Vetulyakas. Minayeff has noticed that this sect is much later 
th a n the traditional but disputable date of the Kathavatthu 
(b.c. 246). On Vetulyakas and the Great Vehicle, see JRAS, 
1907, p. 432. 
t See p. 746*. 

i J Ataka, Introd. w. 262-268, quoted by Kern, Man. 67, n. 9. 


the vow can be guilty of mortal sin,* or that they can deny the 
law of the retribution of actions, and thus destroy their 4 root 
of merit ’ ; hut it admits that they can be guilty of sins entail- 
ing evil destinies, e.g . re-birth into the wombs of higher animals, 
and probably into certain kinds of hells, t The same impression 
is given us by the short and contradictory notices which we 
possess concerning the Haimavatas4 They hold that the 
Bodhisattvas are prthagjanas whose most notable character- 
istic is freedom from the spirit of malice or wickedness 
(abhidhyachitta) ; but are not exempt from error ( moha ) or 
desire (raga). The Sautrantikas were undoubtedly of the Same 
opinion (Wass. 276, ad Jinem). Tradition, in fact, was very clear 
about the animal existences of the Bodhisattva and the various 
sins he had committed during the course of his existences. § 
These, it is true, may be explained without admitting the idea 
of any imperfection. This is undoubtedly what is done by the 
Mahasanghikas. * The Bodhisattvas,' they say, * are free from 
desire and malice (vyapdda, vihe\hana ) ; whenever they choose, 
they are born in lower forms of existence for the benefit of 
creatures ’ (Wass. 237 [260] ; cf. Rockhill, 188). The climax of 
this method of interpretation with a religious tendency is 
found in the Mahayana literature. There we see the Bodhi- 
sattvas * rushing into the Avichi like swans into a lotus pond.' ti 
And why? To save creatures; because the future Buddhas 
in the fervour of their compassion have taken upon themselves 
‘ the whole burden of the suffering of all creatures ’ ; because 
they have declared, * I am taking upon my body the heap of 
sorrows which their deeds have accumulated, in order to bear 
it in the regions of hell. Would that all creatures who dwell 
there might escape.’ 

It is not difficult, however, to reconcile these 
antinomies. All that is needed is the recognition 
of two kinds of Bodhisattvas. The legends in 
which the future Buddha appears in an animal 
form, etc., belong to the initial stage of his career. 
The lofty deeds of generosity, the sacrifice of life, 
etc., belong to a period during which he heroically 
practised the virtues. Finally, when Bodhisattvas 
are described as playing the part of a universal 
providence, and reigning in Paradise, like Avalo- 
kita (see art. Avalokite^vara), the reference is to 
future Buddhas who have almost attained Bodhi 
and have gained very high 4 spheres * or 4 stages.’ 

III. BhUmis, or stages m the career of 
the Bodhisattva.**— The scheme of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s career is modelled on that of the career of 
the kravaka, or disciple of the Little Vehicle. 

We are expressly informed about this in various sourcea.ff 
The 6ravaka, after receiving instruction from the Buddha, 
labours long before attaining, after sixteen successive^ victories 
over the passions, the first stage or first ‘ storey ’ ( bhumi ) XX of 
the way ( marga ), namely, the position of srotadpanna (=he 
who has entered the course). Thence he ascends to the states 
of sakfddgdmin, anagamin , and lastly arhat . According to an- 
other account, there are eight stages : the srotadpanna who 
possesses the * fruit ’ of entrance into the course is distinguished 
from the pratipannaka , or candidate qualified for this fruit, 


* The Mahasanghikas assert the same thing of the srota- 
dpanna, WassilieS, 240 (264). 

t See Madhyamakavatdra, 39, 7, on animal births, births in 
hell, etc. , of persons who practise charity but violate the * Penta- 
logue.’ Of. below, p. 744». 

t According to Vasumitra (Wass. 278) ; Bhavya ascribes 
different doctrines to them (Rockhill, 190). 

§ On the animal births of the Bodhisattva, from the dogmatic 
point of view, see Kathavatthu , xxiii. 3, Jdtakamdld, xxxiii. 8, 
and sources quoted by Hopkins, JAOS , 1906, p. 464; Wassilieff, 

S . 168. According to Sutrdlahkara, as long as the future 
uddha has not acquired a 4 stage ’ (see below, p. 740 a ), his re- 
births are fixed by his acts, good or bad (kammavasena). After- 
wards he is re-bom according to his 4 vows ’ (pravidhdna) for the 
welfare of beings. At the end, his re-births are only apparent 
(vibhutvddhipatyena . . . upapatti). In Griinwedel, Myth, p, 
199, statistics will be found of the various re-births of the 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni according to the Jdtakas. He was 
three times a Chapala, once a dice-player, once a jackal, etc. 
A Bodhisattva cannot be a woman: 2 At the same instant . . . 
the female sex of the daughter of Sagara disappeared ; the male 
sex appeared and she manifested herself as a Bodhisattva’ 
(Lotus, Kern, p. 263 ; but see p. 267 ; Si-do-in-dzou, p. 123, etc.). 
In the Pali Jataka, the Bodhisattva is never a female ; but that 
this rule is modem is proved by the sculptures of Bh&rhut (see 
Foucher, Les representations des Jdtakas, p. 38). 

|l Bodhichary avatar apaRjikd , p. 340, 13 (viii. 107), Sifya- 
samuchchaya, p. 360, 8. 

IT Sikfas. p. 280. 

** Bhumi » * stage, ’ or ‘ storey ’ (of a house), or ‘ category; (for 
instance, Divyavadana, p. 230. 28). The Lotus has once dhdra&i 
*= bhumi, xvi. 3, see Kern, ad loo., and the A ^{asahasrikd, 
dhdtu, avinivartaniyadhdtu. . 

ft Madhyamakavatdra , 13, 6 ; Bodhisattvabhumi n. iv. 
ii The term bhumi is used in the Pali Abhtdhamma (see 
O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 82) as equivalent 
to magga, ‘way.’ 
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and m on. Consequently there are eight noble individuals 
(dnapudgalas or mahdpuru$apudgala»y. Moreover, scholastics 
regard the future irdrnkm,. who are not yet qualified for the 
possession of fruit (let ua style them pratipannakas to grata- 
dpattiprat ipannakat va, ‘candidates for the first candidate* 
ship '), as belonging to a preliminary stage or gotrabhumi. 
.Although the Schools disagree on this point, the general 
opinion is that not only the arhat but also the srotaupanna 
cannot fall from the stage which he occupies.* 

The most ancient systematic doctrines con- 
cerning the career of the Bodhisattva seem to 
have been the following ; — 

There is a preliminary^ stage, daring which he 
still, properly speaking, is only a * future Bodhi- 
s&ttva,* and this is succeeded by three other stages. 

(1) The preliminary stage is called Prakrti - 
charydyi * the period during which the innate 
qualities show themselves,’ and which begins when 
the future Bodliisattva plants the roots of merit 
which later he will apply to the conquest of the 
Bodhi. 

(2) The second stage is that of the Bodhisattva 
who for the first time conceives the thought of 
Bodhi ( prathamachittatpadika ), or ‘who merely 
steps into the Vehicle’ (of the Bodhisattvas ; 
prathamaydnasamprasthita), or again ‘the be- 
ginner’ {hdikarmuca), ‘who is eager to start on 
his journey ’ {gantukdma) y but who has not yet 
set out . t 

(3) The Bodhisattva ‘who follow's out the 
practice or career of the Bodhisattva ’ { bodkisatt - 
vacharyail ckaran), who adopts a career ‘ in con- 
formity with the vow ’ {anuiomackary&}, ‘who is 
on the march * { gantf ), 4 who is endowed with 
practice ’ ( chary&pratipanna ). 

(4) The Bodhisattva who dwells ‘in the stage 
from which there is no return’ § {avimvartaniya 
bhumi). It was at the beginning of this period 
{anivartaTiacharyd) that trie future S&kyamuni 
received the prediction {vyakaran-a) from Dipah- 
kara {MaMvastu)J^ 

These and similar divisions, although they are 
known chiefly through the works of the Great 
Vehicle, contain nothing that is opposed to ancient 
ideas; they constitute merely an advance upon 
the views expounded by the commentator of 
the JataJca (see above, p. 739). It seems to be 
otherwise with the ‘stages of the Bodhisattva’ 
as understood afterwards.il On the one hand, the 
teachers of the Great Vehicle sometimes regarded 
the doctrine of the bhumis as their special right 
(Madhyamakavatara, p. 23); on the other, the 
Hinayanists reproached their opponents with 
having invented the ten bhilmis. The latter, a 
Tibetan writer tells us, replied that a sect of the 
Little Vehicle, the Mah&s&nghikas, possessed a 
book, the Mahdvastu, in which was set forth a 


* This is the most complicated problem of Buddhist scholasti- 
cism (see Saihyutta, v. 360). Here it may be mentioned that 
the Lotus states that some Bodhisattva® will obtain Buddhahood 
after four, three, two births, or after one birth (xvi. 6 f., and 
Kern, ad loo.; there is confusion of the Bodhisattvas with the 
Stivakas). 

f A terra, derived from the Mahdvastu, corresponding to 
gotrabhumi (see below, 746). 

| According to the texts of the Great Vehicle quoted in 
Sm&samxuihchaya, 212, 12 and 818, 10 ; this stag© corresponds 
to. the pm®idhdnachary& of the Mahdvastu, and to the 
adhimtikiicJiarydbhumi of Bodhisativabhumi and Sutr&lah- 
Mra. 

f 'See ©sped, ally Asimdhasrikd prajndpdramitd, ch. xxil. 

§ Instead; of * .career/' or ‘stage without return,* the text, 
Sikfds. 212, 12, has ‘Bodhisattva possessing the anutpattu 
TtaaharmakqdnU,* We shall see that it is necessary to attain 
the eighth bhumi in older to possess this kfdnti, while all the 
bhumu (including the first) are * without return,' at least 
according to modem authorities (see below, 745* and 747). 

*| The idea which is contradictory to the Little Vehicle is not 
the subdivision of the Bodhisattva** career into several periods, 
but (1) the practical meaning of this teaching: everybody has 
to become a Bodhisattva ; and (21 the nature attributed to the 
Bodhisattva ‘ dwelling in the bhumisj a kind of God- Provi- 
dence, multiplying his various manifestations of form in all the 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvas of the Mahdvastu do not 
aj^pear to have this nature, even in the higher worlds (see 
next cot, n. t, and p. 748*). 


theory of the ten bhilmis (Wass. 262 f.). On this 

g >int, as on several others, the School ‘of the 
reat Assembly’ seems to have become separated 
from the ancient sects and to mark the transition 
between the two Vehicles. Its bhumis, however 
are not the same as those of the MahUy&na [all of 
which, being exempt from return, should be put 
under (4) of the above enumeration]. So far as 
we can judge, they present this characteristic 
that the first seven are only a subdivision of 
‘ chary as ’ (2) and (3) of the preceding enumeration 
the last three alone being exempt from * return.’ * 

The account of the bhumis in the Mahdvastu * seems to be 
independent of the authorities of the Great Vehicle, although 
it lias some points of contact with the DaiabhumaJca and the 
Lalitavistara. Unfortunately! this account Is confused frag- 
mentary, and perhaps contradictory. We possess on this’ point 
information supplied by Chandrakirti, who, as we shall see 
complicates rather than illuminate® the problem. Reference 
should be made to E. Senart's analysis, from which we some- 
times venture to differ. 

The [future] Bodhisattva, who has not yet conceived the 
thought of the vow of Bodhi {pranidhichxita), possesses the 
privilege that his sins are punished only during seven births 
pain in the end being reduced to headache (M r#aparitdpa’* 
cf. Bodhieharydv. I 21] (i 104, 5). The first bhUmi is produced 
by the thought of Bodhi : *Mav we become perfect Buddhas’ 
(BO, 5> This thought immediately destroys previous sins 
literally, ‘covers’ them (104, 8; cf. JBodhicharp&v. i. 13 b 
Nevertheless, the Bodhisattva of this stage and of the six 
following is an ‘ ordinary man* (102, IS and 78, 11), He is 
regarded m an Ary a (prdptaphala), because his vow is not 
that of ordinary men {prakrtamirti%a * pfthagjana, 80, 16) ;f 
hut his work® are mixed with good and evil (102, 9). in 
theory he does not encounter evil destinies; murder, theft, 
etc., do not lead him to hell. Nevertheless, should he deny 
the existence of the Xry&s (drydpavdda ; f here it is chiefly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas that are 'Concerned), he will be 
re-born in a * particular hell * (pra tyekanaraka) instead of being 
re-born in the Avlchi, in a Proto with a small body (as opposed 
to the Pretas with large bodies, who accordingly suffer more 
from hunger), or among the higher animals (at opposed to the 
k?udratir]/ag!/mi).§ He will never be an asura, or a woman, 
or a eunuch. But if he commits a mortal sin, the murder of 
a Bodhisattva, of a SrAvaka (a Arhat), of a Srota&panna, or of a 
Pratyekabuddha, he will go to hell (102, 12-104, 3). 

It is said that, for scholastically expounded reasons, such and 
such a Bodhisattva will never be able to pass from one bhumi to 
the next. The Bodhisattvas destined to proceed uninterruptedly 
(avaivartikadharma) seem to be distinguished from the others, 
and perhaps the above-mentioned privileges are reserved for 
them. 

Prom the beginning, however, of the eighth 6MmtJ the 
works of the Bodhisattvas are perfectly pure. * They must he 
honoured with the worship rendered to the perfect Buddhas, 
they must be regarded as perfect Buddhas’ 006, 18), for from 
this moment they cannot fall (anivartipa). They are Chakra- 
vartin kings; they teach the Law (107, 8). It is a curious 
fact that, whereas the names of the first seven bhumis remain 
without any point of connexion in the literature, for the eighth 
we find janmanideia (?), which recalls the janmabhumij ‘birth- 
stage * of the Daiabhumaka (i.e. where one chooses his birth- 
place); then, yau mrdjyabhumi (stage of the prince associ- 
ated with the reigning sovereign), which is attested by the 


* See E. Senart’s Introduction to the edition of the text 
(i. xxv f.), and A. Barth, Journal des Savants , 1899. 

t The sentence, I. 78, 11, is very complicated : prathamdydm 
bhumau bodhisattvdh prthagjand iti prdptaphald bhavanti iti 
dafativ-iyad cka lokdndrh virmhenU. E. Senart translates 
(p. 487) : ‘The Bodhisattvas who are In the first bhumi , ordinary 
men though they were, secure the acquisition of fruits, and on 
that account become the object of the reverence of all people 
. . But he sums up (p. xxvii): ‘The Bodhisattvas at this 
stage are still ordinary men.* And, with regard to the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the seventh bhumi, we have (p. 102, 8) samante 
prthagianatdpe , which the present writer, like E. Senart 
(p. 457), understands to mean ‘in consequence of their position 
as prthagjanas.' It would be necessary, therefore, to interpret 
the first passage (78, 11) thus : ‘The Bodhisattvas are ordinary 
men, but they are worthy of the world’s respect as if they 
were saints.* Unfortunately, Chandrakirti (Madhparnakavrtti, 
xxiv. 6) informs us that ‘the scholar# or the Madhy&dete, 
following the arrangement of stages taught in the Mahdvastu, 
claim that the Bodhisattva dwelling in the first stage possesses 
the darsanamdrgad that Is to my, has obtained the fruit 
of the srotadpatti. ' r 

t The formula of the Abhidharmakoia is as follows : There 
are no Arhata in this world.* It implies a rejection of the True 
Law (mddharmapratik$epa) t and seems inseparable from tns 
denial of the morality of actions and of their fruit : nasn 
dattam . . * etc. Bee Bigha, L .65. 

| Cf. above, p, 748*. . ' , . 

I We are told (L 105, 4) that the JStakas, and the heroic 
charities too, refer to the eighth and following bhumis. This » 
very strange. 
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Madhyamakdvatdra; and, finally, abhiqekahhumi (royal unc- 
tion), examples of which are very numerous.* 

The final attainment (paripurax xa) of the tenth bhumi results 
in the descent of the Bodhisattva, who now desires to become 
man (which will open to him the way to Buddhahood), into his 
^mother’s womb, and the prosecution of the well-known human 
oareer. 

The close parallelism should be noticed between Mahdvastu , 
L 142, and Lalitavistara, 36, 1-4. The remarkable difference is 
that, according to the latter text, the anointing allows the 
saint to ‘ show ’ f ( sandar&cmata ) his descent, birth, entrance 
into religion, . . . and the great nirvana ; whereas these nine 
exploits of the Buddha are regarded as real, and not apparent 
in the Mahdvastu , however lofcottaravadin it claims to he. 


In the system of the Mahayana or of the 
P&ramit&s {pdramitdnaya) J there is a very clear 
distinction between the first seven stages and the 
last three, but this distinction does not seem to 
he based on the same principle as that of the 
Mahdvastu . From the first * bhumi of the Bodhi- 
aattvas 7 the future Buddha is assured of final 
success. § Yet it seems almost certain that the 
Mahayana began with the conception of the 
Mahdvastu or one similar, for the eighth world 
in it bears the name of Achala (immovable), 
‘because it cannot be removed,’ or again ( Bodhi - 
sattvabhumi) that of Niyatabhumi, ‘world in 
which the faithful will surely (attain the state 
of Buddha). 7 Various notices lead us to believe 
that the possession of the anutpattikakqanti, || 
which is the essence of the eighth stage, and 
produces the ‘prediction 7 (vyakara^a), is not 
separable from the avaivartikabhumi or avinivar - 
taniya 0 , the ‘stage without return. 7 IT 
We are now able to follow the ‘stages 7 in 
detail, as understood by the teachers of the Great 
Vehicle. The material may he subdivided into 
three heads: the future Bodhisattva, the first 
seven stages, and the last three stages.** 

I. First Periods The future Bodhisattva . — We 
have seen that, according to the Introduction 
to the Jataka , the future Sakyamuni was almost 
ripe for arhat-ship, when the sight of the Buddha 
Dipankara caused the thought of becoming Buddha 
to arise within him. It is after taking the vow of 
Bodhi that he examines the virtues necessary to a 
Buddha. All this is rather poor psychology ; for 
nothing is more opposed to the career of the 
Bodhisattva than the state of mind of an Arhat, 
isolated from everything, from his neighbour as 
from himself. The future Buddhas, let us rather 
say, are recruited from men who have not entered 
the path of the Arhats, and whose spiritual tem- 
perament is not yet determined (aniyatagotra). ft 


♦This consecration evidently takes place in the Tu^ita 
heaven, for there are certain qualities which the Bodhisattva 
does not possess until ‘after the Tugita’ (see Mahdvastu, i. 
p. xxxvi). 

t See above, p. 743*, and below, p. 747*, n. J. 

X Also in the Tantras (mantranaya in contrast to pdra- 
mitdnaya). 

§The Bodhisattva ‘who has attained a stage’ is contrasted 
with the one who is tossed about in the sarhsara , lifted up by 
the thought of Bodhi, held down by his sins ( Bodhicharydv . 
iv. 11). Nevertheless Ohandraklrti ( Madhyamakdvatdra , 51) 
seems to foresee that a predestined Bodhisattva ( niyata , see 
p. 739 b , n. f) may indulge in an angry thought. In the present 
writer’s opinion the passage should be interpreted thus : ‘ And 
if, to suppose what is against all probability , a predestined 
bodhisattva should happen to produce an angry thought.’ 

8 See p. 744*, n. ||. 

T Lalitavistara , 36, 1. 21, and Sik$as. 313, 19, compared with 
Aftasahasrikd, 60. 

** Authorities. — (1) Atfasdhasrikd prajMpdramitd, xviiff. 
<«) Da&abhumaka , or Dasabhumika sutra , of which there 
exists a recension, augmented l>y Prakrit verses, called the 
DaiabhumUvara, one of the nine Dharmas of the Nepalese 
literature. Numerous quotations by Santideva (Sik$as.), 
Prajnakaramati, etc., show the importance of this book, which 
seems to have been translated into Chinese a.d. 205-316. [See 
Nan jio, 105, 110.] It is utilized by (3) the Bodhisattvabhumi , 
a text-book of the YogacMra (or Vijn&navEdin) school, (4) the 
Madhyamakavatara, a work of Chandrakirti the Madhyamika 
teacher (see p. 748), (5) the Sutralahkdra of Maitreya-Aeanga. 

ft See Aftasahasrikd prajndpdramita, p. 33, 17, ye tv ava- 
krdntah samyaktvaniydmarh na te bhavyd anuttaraydtfi earn- 
yaksambodhau ohittam utpadayitum, 1 Persons who have entered 
^ascertainment to arhat-ship” [more accurately “the state 


These men do not, however, immediately decide, 
for the sake of the welfare of creatures, for their 
temporal happiness and their salvation in nirvana, 
to make the very great sacrifices that the career 
of a Bodhisattva entails. Therefore, before taking 
the vow of Bodhi, a period unduly called a ‘ bhuvnP 
passes, which is preparatory (parikarma° f upa- 
charabhumi) to the Bodhisattvabliumis, ana is 
subdivided into gotrabhumi and adhimukticharyd- 
bhumi* 

(1) Gotrabhumi t is a stage of preparation (Laftkdv. 68, 6). 
Just as, even in the egg, the embryo which is to become the 
wonderful bird Garudla differs from all other birds in the em- 
bryonic state, so the future Bodhisattva (bhavi$yad m ) belongs, 
even before his spiritual birth, to the family (gotra ) of the 
Bodhisattvas. He possesses a certain * disposition ' which pre- 
disposes him to the vow of Bodhi. He possesses certain 
innate ( i.e . acquired during the course of former existences) 
qualities ( prakxti °) which incline him to compassion ; for com- 
passion is the essential element in the vow of Bodhi. He is 
kind and good ( bhadra ). Incapable of committing a mortal 
sin (for these are, above all, sins of hatred ), X he avoids also the 
heresies which would condemn him for eternity ; § but he 
commits sins of love (rag a). Everyday experience, in fact, 
shows numerous examples of good and generous men forgetting 
themselves, e.g. in passion. These men, although ignorant ana 
guilty, belong to the race of Bodhisattvas. 

(2) Adhimukticharyabhumi.—The dispositions of which we 
have been speaking bear their natural fruits in the Buddhist 
disciple. His enthusiasm is not for the egotistical calm of the 
Arhat, but for the generous goodness of the Buddha. In him 
are born ‘ aspirations ' ( adhimukti ) towards the state of Buddha. 
In him, if we prefer to put it thus, is born the thought of Bodhi 
( bodhichittotpada ) ; but this thought is only in germ, In the 
state of seed, of cause ( hetubhuta ); there is nothing to show 
that it will ripen. Among a thousand persons who possess it 
at this state, says the Atfasahasrikd (61, 9), are there two, is 
there even a single one, who will carry it to maturity? A 
person thinks of becoming Buddha (a) because some preacher 
invites him, or (b) because he hears Buddhahood praised, or (c) 
because he thinks of the miraculous body of Buddha, or ( d ) 
because he has compassion for creatures ($ik§ds. 8, 8). This 
last motive alone is pure ; but, even when it is predominant, it 
is one thing to begin the vow of Bodhi, another to carry It out 
(arabdha, pratilabdha). The good thoughts (adhimukti, adhi* 
mok?a , adhydsaya) of the disciple are like arrows shot forth in 
the darkness, which have very little chance of hitting the mark. 
His good works are few in number ( parittakann ), full of 
omissions and imperfections ( chhidrakarin ), casual and un- 
regulated ( aniyatakarin ). He has to reflect and wish (prati- 
saiikhydna) in order to do good. H© is called * Bodhisattva 
mounted on a chariot drawn by oxen ’ ( paSurathagatika ), to 
indicate the slowness and uncertainty of his success (Sik§as. 
7, 1). His unconstrained love is given to himself ; it is only by 
reflexion that he cares for the welfare of others. His nature 
leaves him at the mercy of his inclinations. His knowledge of 
truth (prajfid) is slight, and derived entirely from listening to 
the Law and from reflexion : the direct penetrating sight of 
meditation ( bhavana ) is entirely wanting in him. Neverthe- 
less, by the repetition of ‘ aspirations,’ and by more and more 
studious practice of the good works which they involve, the 
disciple, during three periods, succeeds in purifying these very 
aspirations (which will henceforth be called adhydiayas), and, 
when they are pure, he rises from the adhirmikticharyd stage 
to enter the stage ‘where aspirations are pure' ( tiuddhadhy - 
dtaya). |1 See, however, p. 747*. 

2. Second Period: The first seven stages of 
the Bodhisattvas. — The stage called hiddhd- 
kayabhumi (or hiddhadhyakaya 0 ), and more com- 
monly the ‘Joyful 7 (pramuditd), is, properly 
speaking, the first bhumi of the Bodhisattvas. 
(Until now the disciple was only a future Bodhi- 
sattva.) It is also the first in tne classical list of 
the ten bhumis. We shall see that it does not 

undoubtedly leading to srotadpatti ”] cannot produce the 
thought of becoming Buddhas; . . . nevertheless I joyfully 
approve them if they come to produce such thought.’ It m 
noteworthy that the PrajfLdpdramitd uses the phrase samyak- 
tvaniydma just as the Nikayas do (see Saihyutta, Index, p. 54), 
and contrasts it with bodhisattvaniydma (p. 322, 5). On niydma, 
see p. 746*, n. *, p. 747 b , n. *, and Wogihara on Bodhisattva- 
bhumi. 

* This is the account of the Bodhisattvabhumi, but there is 
no doubt that the Madhyamikas recognized these distinctions. 
See &ik§asamuchchaya, vii. 8,viii. 8; Madhyamakavatara , 13. 12. 

f The Little Vehicle also knows of a irdvakagotra, ‘ having 
the disposition of a future arhat.’ Here gotrabhumi** bodhi- 
sattva-gotrabhumi. 

$ Cf. below, p. 761 b . The Mahdvastu seems to admit mortal 
sin in the Bodhisattva ; see p. 744 b . 

§ Heresy which destroys the root of merit, the denial of the 
fruit of actions (see art. Karma). See p. 744 b , n. J. 

|| To complete this description it would be necessary to 
interpret and comment Mahdvyutpatti, $ 32. 
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differ from the anivartantyabhumi , 4 the stage from 
which there is no “ return/ 5 5 which was discussed 
above. It is in the 4 Joyful stage/ according to 
a prediction of Buddha, that Ananda is to be 
re-born under the name of N&g&rjuna, the founder 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The ‘Joyful stage 5 corresponds to ■what is 
called in the Little Vehicle the ‘ first fruit 5 ; the 
disciple is now no longer an ‘ordinary man 5 
( pftkaqjana , p rdkrtapuru^a) but a saint (arya% 
one of the elect ( niydmdmkrdnia ) ; * for, having 
brought ‘ worldly 1 (laukika) meditations (dhydna) 
to their perfection, he has entered the ‘super- 
natural 5 career ( lokoitcimgati }. He is a ‘ graded 
Bodhisattva 5 {bhumistkita), or, more correctly, he 
is a true Bodhisattva ( paramarthahodkisattva }, 
and he will certainly become & Buddha. He 
already possesses in a nigh degree all the qualities 
which will develop in the subsequent periods. 

The description of this first stage, borrowed by the Bodhi - 
sattmbkumi from the Da4a bk u m iJcasiU ra, is developed accord- 
tog to a scheme which recurs to all the succeeding stages. We 
give it to detail so that it® scholastic character may be noted. 

(1) The ‘stage 5 is produced, in a soul whose 
intentions or aspirations are pure, by the ‘ forma- 
tion of the thought of Bodhi 5 {chittotpMa)— -a 
thought which is the pure expression of charity 
{d&nsipammita) or of compassion (karurtd). The 
thought of Bodhi is here ‘ absolutely fixed, 5 and is 
thus distinguished from the thought as it exists 
in the preparatory stage. Entirely personal and 
sincere, the result of meditation (bhdvand), i.e. 
resting on an intuitive view of truth, it con- 
sists of the vow of the Bodhisattvas in all the 
fullness of disinterested generosity — a vow which 
will never be abandoned or altered under any cir- 
cumstances, and which will have Bodhi as its end, 
embracing as it does all the intellectual qualities 
of the Perfect Buddhas and all the works which 
they are to accomplish. 

Destined to Buddhahood {sambodhipardyana)^ 
the disciple realizes that he is ‘born into* the 
family oi the Buddha/ and his joy knows no 
bounds; joy of affection for the Buddhas wiio 
have begotten him to this spiritual birth, joy in 
the feeling that he is devoting himself to the 
realization of the task of the future Buddhas, and 
joy in his goodwill towards all creatures. 

For him the five terrors {bhaya ) — terror relative 
to the necessities of life, to an evil reputation, to 
death, to unhappy re-births, and to the ‘ assem- 
blies 5 — disappear. As he has * produced 5 the vow 
that the sins of all creatures should ‘ ripen 5 in him 
(< dtmavaipdkya ), i.e. wishing to bear the burden 
of the sins of others in the hells and elsewhere, he 
is henceforward free from all evil re-birth. Know- 
ing that there is no one better than he in this 
world, no one w*ho is even his equal, why should he 
be afraid of meeting any * assembly 5 whatever ? 

(2) He binds himself by the ‘great resolves/ 
which are independent of limitations of time or 
space (mahdpra?iidhd7ia),i and purifies them : to 

* The murder of a niydmdvakrdnta is a capital sin (dnan- 
tarya ) ; see Mah&vyutpatti, 123. 8 : niyatabhumisth it asy a 
bodhisattvasya mdrapam, and cf. on the same topic Abhi- 
dhartmkoSav. which has niyatipatita bodhisattva (MS. As. 
Soc. fol. 331a). As observed on p. 746®, the eighth stage is 
sometimes called niyatabhumi ; but, according to the gloss, 
the reference is to the third niyati (see p. 747b, n. *). Discrep- 
ancies in sacred books as to the stage which confers niydma 
(niyati), 4 predestination to Buddhahood/ led the scholastics 
to specify different kinds of * assured psychological progresses.' 
The niydma of the 8th stage confers assurance of obtaining and 
never losing andbhogatd and anutpattikadharmakfdnti (see 
below, p. 747**) ; it is the 6th niyatipdta of Svirdlaiikdra, xix. 38. 

t This phrase occurs in the Ntk&yas (see Sarhyutta, Index) 
and to Asbka’s edicts (see Senart, L 182, 186, ii. 228). Here, as 
observed by Pm Davids, Dialogues , L 190, mmbodhi * 

arhat-ship, and nothing more. On the vy&kararta, ‘prediction/ 
that the future Arhat gives to himself, see Saihyutta, v. 359. 

$ The prayMhdnas are innumerable. They are summed up 
In the ten great ones ( mahd *), which are all included in the 
samantabhadra*, ‘universally propitious resolve/ On the 


render homage to the Buddhas ; to preserve and 
preach their Law ; to ascend to the ‘ great nirvana 5 
after having performed all the works of a Buddha 
since his descent from the Tu§ita ; to produce 
thoughts for the purification of all the ‘stages’ 8 
and the fulfilment of all the perfect virtues in 
order to that end ; to ripen all creatures for 
Buddhahood ; to pass through all the universes 
for the purpose of listening to the Buddhas there; 
to purify all the * fields of Buddha 5 (that is to say’ 
to make of them so many Sukhavatis) ; to enter 
the Great Vehicle ; to act and preach for the salva- 
tion of beings with full success and without error; 
without abandoning for an instant his own path’ 
to exhibit the birth as a prthagjana , the entrance 
into the religious life, the miracles, the conquest 
of Bodhi, the putting of the law into motion, and 
the great complete nirvana.* 

(3M4) The disciple possesses ten qualities ‘which 
purify the stage in which he dwells/ and * which 
purify the ten stages/ Becoming more and more 
perfect, they enable him to ascend from stage to 
stage : faith, compassion, affection or goodwill, 
generosity or disinterestedness, indefatigability, 
acquaintance with the doctrinal books (worldly 
and Buddhist), knowledge of the world (or of 
men), modesty in a two-fold form (reverence for self 
and reverence for others), power and endurance, 
and the worship of the Budahas. 

£5) Enjoying the sight of the Buddhas described 
in the Bodhimttvapi(aka (see MahayAna), and, in 
general, of all the Buddhas of every region,— this 
because of {a} the strength of his loving faith, and ( 6 ) 
the resolution, made by these Buddhas when they 
w ere Bodhisatfcvas, that they would be visible — he 
worships these Buddhas, listens to the Law, practises 
the Law, applies his merits to the acquisition of 
Buddhahooa, and 4 ripens 5 creatures for Bodhi by 
means of the 4 elements of popularity 5 { sahgraha - 
vastu 9 see pp. 741% 750). All his actions are called 
‘purifiers of the roots of merit/ 

(6) While he dwells in this stage the Bodhisattva 
is, in all his births, a ‘ sovereign king of a continent/ 
Deprived of ail egoism, he frees all creatures from 
egoism. f 

(7) Power. $ — Whatever act he undertakes, it is 
in order to reconcile creatures to himself, and 
always with thoughts connected with the Buddha, 
his Law, and his Order; it is always with the 
thought ; 4 May I become the first of beings {i.e. 
a Buddha), in order that every creature may have 
recourse to me for every good. And all his under- 
takings succeed. He has the energy required § to 
leave wife and belongings, to enter on the religious 
path, and, having entered, § to conquer a hundred 
Bodhisattva-tr&nces every second, to perceive a 

pranidhdna, It® subdivisions and its virtues, see Dharma- 
mfigraha cxii., Bodhicharydvatdra, lx, 86. 

* This somewhat incoherent list of * resolves ’ is cited mSityds. 
291, II and summed up to the Bodhisattvabhwni. The test 
‘ resolve' shows that the Mahay&nists did not believe to the 
reality of the 4 Bodhisattvas to their last existence.’ If the 
present writer’s interpretation of the text Sik$as. 295, 5 is 
correct, it shows also tnatSakyamuni was believed to have been 
born as a bala, * an ignorant person/ 4 a fool/ , 

t In the subsequent stages the Bodhisattva is successively 
sovereign king of the four continents, Sakra, Suyama, Santu^ita 
(a variant of the word Tu^ita, common to the ancient literature), 
Sunirmitavaia vartan. ... To each stage corresponds a certain 
virtue which the Bodhisattva makes prevalent in the more ana 
more wide-spread kingdom to which he reigns. These virtues 
are successively the paramitds (see below, p, 748). 

t The description of the prabhdva, or ‘power/ of the Bodm- 
sattva is the same in the succeeding worlds, except that the 
numbers increase. In the Da6abhumaka we find the senes 100, 
1000, 100,000, 100 kops (koti= 10,000,000), 1000 kops, lOO/KX) 
kotis, 100,000 nayutas of kops (nayuta* 100,000 fcops of tops), 
the number of the atoms to a hundred thousand times ten great 
universes, etc* The Bodhisattvabhumi is more moderate, butit 
gives numbers only for the first seven worlds, 100, 1000, 100,000, 
10,000,000, or a kop, 100 ko$is, 1000 kops, 100,000 kotis. 

§ This clause is wanting to the description of the nigner 
hhumis. 
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hundred Buddhas, to know the magical beings 
that these Buddhas animate and the blessing they 
shower on the Bodhisattvas, to make a hundred 
universes tremble, to go to these in his bodily 
form or to enlighten them by his brilliance, to 
display them to creatures, to ripen a hundred 
creatures for Bodhi (by means of a hundred 
magical beings)/ to live for 100 kalpas , or ages 
of the world (if he chooses)/ to know a hundred 
halpas in the past and the future, to comprehend 
(or accumulate, pravichinoti) a 4 hundred mouths of 
the Law’ ( dharmamukha ) , f and to show a hundred 
bodies X (magical bodies of Buddhas), each of them 
surrounded by a hundred Bodhisattvas. 

This last description, which the technical literature of the 
Yogkcharas ( Bodhisattvabhumi ) borrows from the Daiabhu- 
maka , is represented in the Madhyamakavatara (a Madhyamika 
book) only by a single sentence : ‘ The Bodhisattva, in the first 
stage, can make a hundred universes tremble ’ ; but this sen- 
tence implies the rest. According to the two schools of the 
Great Vehicle, every ‘graded* Bodhisattva is a very great 
magician. 

The passage from one bhumi to the following ( bhumer 
bhumyantarasaiikrama^a ; see Lalita, 35, 22) takes place in 
accordance with a scheme which is always the same. Each 
‘stage’ consists essentially in the development of ten certain 
qualities — the perfection, the complete realization ( paripur - 
% latva, prakar$agamana) of which constitutes the beginning of 
the next stage, and gives rise to ten new qualities, at first very 
weak, whose perfect maturity will constitute a third stage, 
and so on. 

For this reason, there are ten * right dispositions * ( samyaga - 
iayas) in the first stage (1. not contradicting the teachers, 
gurus, etc., 2. living on good terms with the Bodhisattvas who 
are experiencing the same stage, 3. remaining master of one’s 
thought by subduing passions and temptations, etc.) which, 
being infinitely pure, enable him to pass into the second stage, 
or rather constitute the second stage. The latter is termed 
‘the world of the Bodhisattvas whose dispositions are pure’ 
(iuddhddhydtaya). 

There are ten ‘ applications of the mind to the intellectual 
dispositions’ ( chittdsayamanaskara ) which realize the third 
world, ten ‘entrances into the sight of dharma * (dharmaloka- 
praveSa ; cf. the dharmalokamukna of the Lalita) for the fourth, 
ten ‘ equalities of pure dispositions ’ ( vi&uddhaSayasamata ) for 
the fifth, ten ‘equalities of the Law’ ( dharmasamatd ) for the 
sixth, ten * excellent beginnings of a new way nourished by 
learning and skill in the means ’ ( upayaprajndbhinirhrtamdr - 
gdntararambhavite§a ) which cause him to pass into the seventh, 
which consists in the culture of ten ‘ sciences introductory to 
the real truth ’ ( paramarthdvatdrajfidna ). 

But although these bhumis are more and more rich in 
qualities and knowledge, they are all essentially the thought of 
Bodhi. 

The first seven stages together constitute the 
* active ’ career of the Bodhisattva, during which 
he exercises himself, and his acts imply movement 
and intellectual work (prayogikacharya , sabhoga 0 , 
sdbhisamskdra°).% The seventh marks the com- 
pletion of this career, and the preparation for 
passing into the career which is free from move- 
ment and 4 intellectuation,’ the so-called career of 
knowledge and supernatural virtues (jhdndbhijna- 
charya ; cf. Lalita , 35, 5). 

The Bodhisattvabhumi , utilizing in other respects 
the data of the Da&abhumaka , hut organizing them 
according to a well-known scheme of the Little 
Vehicle (cf. the Visuddhimagga), establishes the 
following distribution: Stages i.-vii. constitute 
the charydpratipattibhumi, ‘ stage of exercise. 9 

Second stage. The Immaculate (vimald). Practice 
of Morality (adhi&la). 

Third stage. The Illuminating ( i prabhakari ). 
Reflexion ( adhichitta ). 

Fourth stage. The Radiant (archismatt). Know- 
ledge ( aahiprajnd ), first part: cultivation (i.e. 
meditation) of the bodhipaksya dharmas. 

Fifth stage. The Invincible (sudurjaya). Know- 
ledge, second part: cultivation of the noble 
truths ( satya ). 

* The words in parentheses are wanting in the Databhumaka. 

tThe same as the well-known dharmdlokamukha ( Lalita , 
p. 81, Kern, i. 405). See next note. 

J ‘ To show a hundred bodies,’ the phrase of the Databhu- 
maka, is replaced in the Bodhisattvabhumi by the words : 
skandhadhdtvdyatanddikdndm dharmamukhanam kdyatatam 
dariayati (?). 

§ The phrase avabhdsabhumi (Lahkdvatdra, 68. 6) possibly 
refers to the first seven stages. 


Sixth stage. The Turned towards ( abhimukhi ). 
Knowledge, third part: cultivation of de- 
pendent origination (pratityasamutpdda). 

Seventh stage. The Far-going (durahgamd), 
which sums up the six preceding stages, 
and includes especially the fruits of the sixth, 
the full development of the intelligence of the 
Bodhisattvas ( bodhisattvabuddhivichdra) % the 
complete absence of regard for the particular 
( nirnimitta ), and the constant possession of 
meditation of annihilation ( nirodhasamapatti ). 
Now the Bodhisattva dwells at the apex of 
existence ( bhutakotivihdra ), hut he does not 
realize annihilation ( nirodham sdksdtkaroti). 
And yet, just as a Chakravartin king, although 
unsoiled by humanity, is nevertheless a man 
and not a god (Brahma), so he has not yet 
escaped from the domain of passion ( klesa ). 
Desire, in connexion with the consciousness he 
has of his actions ( abhisamskdra) > and with 
4 the act of turning oneself 5 ( abhoga ) towards 
an object, has not yet passed away. He is 
not subject to passion {na sakle§ah) in the 
sense that anjr passion whatsoever would work 
in him ; he is not free from passion (na 
nihkletah) because he desires the knowledge 
of a Buddha, and because his intentions (of 
universal salvation) are not fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, being in possession of the perfect 
qualities of Bodhisattvas, he is superior to the 
Arhats and the Pratyekabuddhas. Above him 
there are only the Bodhisattvas of higher worlds 
and the Perfect Buddhas. 

The intentions or aspirations (adhimukti) of the Bodhisattva, 
even when he is only on the threshold of his course ( adikar - 
mika), are pregnant with the Bodhi and the salvation of all 
beings. Therefore he is very much superior to the Arhats and 
the Pratyekabuddhas. These, however, are in enjoyment not 
only of freedom from desire (mtaragatva), but also of lofty 
intellectual attainments. Therefore, during the first six bhumis , 
the Bodhisattva is inferior to them. From this point of view, 
he surpasses them only on entering the seventh stage. Such is 
the teaching of the Maitreyavimok$a and the Da&abhumaka 
(Madhyamakavatara, 18 - 20 ). 

3. Third Period : The last three stages of the 
Bodhisattvas. — The eighth ‘stage 9 is called the 
Steadfast, or rather the Immovable (achald)* Its 
characteristic is the possession of that supreme 
virtue called the anutpattikadharmaksanti (‘up- 
holding the doctrine of the non-production of 
things’)/ 

The Bodhisattva is free not only from all 
nimittagrahana (‘ particular and eager act of atten- 
tion ’), but also from all abhoga (‘ turning towards, 
taking into consideration ’). He is immovable. His 
actions, of body and of voice as much as of mind, 
are infinitely numerous, merciful, and fruitful, but 
are in a sense foreign to him, for the idea of 
duality, of being and non-being, of self and non- 
self, has perished for him ; as also all movement 
(samudachara) connected with or belonging to 
the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, nirvana, or the 
Arhats. 

The Buddhas must also intervene to prevent 
such a Bodhisattva from entering nirvana. They 
do so by virtue of the vow which they made 
formerly when they were Bodhisattvas, for since 
they have become Buddhas all activity has ceased 
for them. They remind the Bodhisattva of the 
eighth stage that his task is not accomplished, 
that he still needs many things in order to be a 
Buddha: ‘Your “patience in the real truth” 
(paramarthaksdnti) in order to become Buddha is 
excellent ; but you possess neither the ten powers 

* Other names are : stage of the royal prince (kumdra*), stage 
without return ( anivartya ), stage of nirvai?a ? ‘settled’ stage 
(niyatabhumi: tasydm trtiyaniyatipdtapatito bhavati; see 
p. 745a, and p. 746*, n. *). In iconography. Bodhisattvas 
always appear with royal ornaments. The title of Manju&i, 
Kumdra, is well known. 

t On this k§dnti, also called paramdrthakfdntt, see below, 
p. 761. 
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nor the four abilities. . . . See how infinite are 
our bodies, our knowledge (jiklna), our kingdoms, 
our glory. You must acquire the same; you 
must appease those who are not appeased, convert 
those who are not converted,’ etc. 

It is for this reason that the Bodhis&ttva remains 
in existence. Without activity of body, voice, or 
mind, enjoying the ripe fruits of all his previous 
conduct, he develops marvellously. Formerly it 
was in his single body that he pursued the career 
of a Bodhisattva ; now he multiplies (or divides) 
Ms body infinitely {apram&nakayavibhakti) ; he 
knows and surveys the whole universe.* * * § He pos- 
sesses the sovereignties (va&itd), and ripens and 
blesses the creatures, etc. 

The ninth stage, 1 stage of the Good Ones’ (sadhu- 
mati), ‘of the prince imperial’ (yauvarama) 9 i is 
produced by the enthusiasm of the Bodhisattva, 
who is not content with the * tranquil deliverances ’ 
{iantavimoksasantiistiX and who acquires the know- 
ledge called pratisammd (cf. patisambhidd), especi- 
ally all that concerns the teaching of the Law 
(j pratibMna, see LaMta, 85, 19). 

The tenth stage, * Cloud of the Law,’ is called 
also the ‘ stage of Consecration ’ {abhiqekabhumi) or 
* stage of the Arrival at the End ’ (ni$thagamana- 
bhumi). The Bodhisattva becomes worthy of the 
royalty of the Law, which will make him equal, or 
almost equal, with the Buddhas. He realizes the 
last of t\\Q samddhis ( * contemplations ’), that of ‘the 
excellent consecration in omniscience’ (sarvayM- 
nmUesabhiseka). The Buddhas consecrate him.J 
He acquires innumerable * deliverances,’ * magical 
formulas,’ or ‘contemplations’ (dharanis), super- 
natural powers. He receives the excellent rain 
of the True Law, and, having himself become a 
‘cloud of the Law,’ he is sending upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust of passions and 
causes the growth of the harvest of merits ; he is 
still a Bodhisattva, and renders homage to the 
Buddhas, as we see in the Lotus of the True Law ; 
but, to use the strong expression of the Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi, he is a Bodhisattva who has become 
T&thSgata {tathdgatds tathdgatabhutdS cha bodhi- 
sattvdh . . . dharmam de&ayanti), 

A word must be said in conclusion with regard to the stage 
of the Buddhas (buddhabhumt) or ‘ the universal splendour ’ 
(samantaprabha), or * stage of non-appearance ’ (nirdbha$a* t 
ZMMv. 49), act opposed to the stages In which something is 
shown to the mind (avabhdsa?), It Is hevond the scope of this 
article to examine the Buddhology of the Great Vehicle (see 
art, MahXyIna), but the question may be asked what is the 
difference between a Buddha and a Bodhisattva who has arrived 
at the end (nifthagata). We are assured that this difference 
Is very great, but it is capable only of metaphorical expres- 
sion. The knowledge of each of them is infinite in its aim 
and its methods, but the Buddha excels the Bodhisattva as 
a lamp of superlative brightness (mvUuddha) excels a bright 
lamp, as sight in broad daylight excels sight in semi-darkness, 
or even (and this seems to go further) as the newly-born child 
excels the embryo, etc. (Boahkattmbhumi, in. vi.). 

The Madhyamamvatdra of Chandraklrti, the 
greatest Madhyamika authority known to the 
present writer on this subject, gives a slightly 
different idea of the stages of the Bodhisattvas. 
Without claiming that the difference is a funda- 
mental one— it is difficult to pass judgment upon 
such literature — we recapitulate here the informa- 
tion it contains, by way both of complement to, 
and of rectification of, the foregoing statement : 

Ohandrakfrti establishes an Intimate -connexion § between the 
Ihumu and the perfect virtues (pdramit&sX which exist in all 
the 4 stages,* but which assume predominance in tuns. 

0) The Joyful stage (pramuditd) is the domain of charity 
(ddna ) — chanty, which, as we have seen, is not perfect until ft 
w fertilized by knowledge of the void. 

(2) The Immaculate stage (vimala) is the domain of morality 

* Cf. the adkik&riqm In Yeddnta. 

t And also niyatacharydbhumi. Yuvar&ja, ‘heir-apparent 
associated with the reigning sovereign in the government* 
(Monier Williams). 

t See voi. i. p. 96 b . LaXita has sarvajflajftdndbhifeka . 

§ This connexion is pointed out in the DaSabhumak a, but 
almost entirely neglected in the Bodhisattvabhumi. 


(it la). The saint accumulates the ‘ten good paths of action* 
infinitely pure— which is not the case in the preceding period 
This purity consists especially in the absence of the conception 
of the ego. Belief in the ego, considering as real the abstention 
from murder, the person who abstains and the person who is 
not murdered, is the * want of morality of those who practise 
morality.* 

(3) In the Shining stage (prabhdkari) the Bodhisattva ‘ shines * 
by patience. Anger is the only evil that can in a moment 
destroy the merits accumulated during centuries. The saint 
acquires the four trances (dhyana), the four ‘immeasurables* 
(apramdv.ya), and the five supernatural powers (abhiffid) He 
diminishes and reduces to nothing desire, hatred, and error 
and triumphs over them in the world. * 

<4) The Radiant stage (archi$mati) is the domain of energy 
(mrya) which helps towards the perfecting of good works in- 
tellectual and moral, and especially towards application to 
the thirty - seven virtues connected with the Bodhi ( bodhi- 
pak$ikadharma ), and also the complete surrender of the idea 
of ‘mine.* 

(5) In the Invincible stage (sudurjayd) meditation or ecstasy 
(rnmadhi, dhpdna ) predominates. The Bodhisattva, safe from 
demons, meditates on and understands the four noble truths 
(amUomthi k$dnt£), or, what comes to the same thing, relative 
truth and real truth ( saihvrti and paramdrthasatpa) (seep. 7511 

(6) The ‘Turned towards’ stage (abhimukht), the domain in 
which prajnd (or knowledge) reigns, is thus named because the 
Bodhisattva, understanding * dependent origination,’ is turned 
towards the principles of the Perfect Buddhas. The prajhd 
predominates in him. He obtains the nirodhasamdpatti (‘de- 
struction-trance *), which was not possible before, on account of 
the non-predominance of the prajnci and the pre-eminence of 
charity, etc. Who then may be taught the profound doctrine of 
dependent origination, i.e. vacuity (mnpatdX which alone gives 
a meaning to all other teaching t Those who. though they are 
‘ordinary men/ show sincere and profound enthusiasm on 
hearing of vacuity. In them there dwells in germ the in- 
telligence of the Perfect Buddhas, and the love, which they will 
develop for this teaching that satisfies the mind so well, will be 
a pledge and a reason for morality, charity, patience, etc. The 
teaching will be imparted by a Bodhisattva arrived at the first 
stage, the Joyful world, or, more correctly, the teacher, in his 
interpretation of the Scripture, will be governed by the exegesis 
of Nfcg&rjuna, a Bodhisattva in the first stage. 

(7) In the Far-going stage (durafigarna), together with the 
perpetual * ecstasy of annihilation,* there prevails the perfec- 
tion of skill in the means (i.e. upayakautcuaparainita), * these 
means leading towards (i.) the acquisition of the Bodhi, (a) 
compassion, to) knowledge of the elements of existence, (c) 
desire for Bodhi, (d) non-surrender of existence, (e) immaculate 
sojourn In existence, (/) burning energy ; and (ii.) the * ripen- 
ing * of creatures, (a) making their insignificant roots of merit 
bear great fruit, (6) implanting in them great roots of merit, (c) 
removing all obstacles to the law of the Buddha, (d) enabling 
them to enter the Great Vehicle, (e) causing them to ripen in 
the Great Vehicle, and (/) leading them to deliverance. 

(8) In the Immovable stage (achald) predominates the virtue 
of resolves (praxitdhdnapdramitdX t The Bodhisattva is no 
longer in the world of becoming (mihsara), but, by virtue of his 
sovereignty over things (pra^iakdnavaMtd), he appears in the 
universe in various aspects. His resolves are perfectly pure, 
that is to say, the resolves which he has formed during the 
course of his active career all bear their fruit, as if he were 
really acting. 

(9) In the Sfidhumati the Bodhisattva is called ‘good * (sddhu). 
Development of the balapdramitd takes place, %.e. of the ten 
powers of a Buddha. 

(10) In the ‘Cloud of the Law* there is j’ftdnapdramitd, ex- 
cellence and predominance of the knowledge of a Buddha. 

The Sidrdlahkdra (xviii. 47, see also xx. 10 f.) 
gives the following scheme ; 

(1) Adhimuktichary&bhumi.—Sambh&ra (equipment, exer- 
tion, preparation) in order to enter a true bhumi, to become a 
Bodhisattva. 

(2) Bhitmis L-vi.— Sambhara towards animittatva (absence 
of particularized and eager attention), which is obtained in the 

(3) viith bhumi. There is sambhara towards andbhogatd 
(absence of turning oneself), which Is obtained in the 

(4) viiith and ixth bhumis. There is sambhara towards 
abhi$eka (consecration), which Is obtained in the 

5) xth bhumi. There is sambhara to 

6) Buddhabhumi, or nistthagamana, ‘ arriving at the goal. 

IV. Spiritual Life of the Bodhisattva, a 

FOLLOWER OF THE GREAT VEHICLE.— The ques- 
tion now presents itself : What is the connexion 
between tne follower of the Great Vehicle who 
aspires to Buddhahood, but who is, properly speak- 
ing, only a future Bodhisattva residing in tne gotra 
or adhimukticharyd bhUmi f and the real Bodhisattva 
in possession of one of the ten stages, and to what 
extent does the former participate in the ‘ perfect 
virtues’? The disciple, however humble he may 
be, must apply himself to the double task of merit 

* The description is borrowed from the Bodhisattvabhumi. 

t See above, p. 743\ n. S. 
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and knowledge, in which are included all the 
virtues that make a Buddha. He participates 
directly and practically in the first seven ‘stages/ 
being generous, moral, patient, energetic, medita- 
tive, studious of the doctrine, and skilled in the 
means to be employed in saving others. If the 
‘ sovereignties ’ ( vahtd ), the powers, and the know- 
ledge of a Buddha are beyond his reach, he can 
always make a sort of imperfect imitation. 

|§antideva, a 7th century theologian, who is at the same time 
a, writer of merit, has left a work entitled Introduction to the 
Career of the Bodhi , or Introduction to the Practice of the 
Bodhisattvas, in which, summing up some traditional doctrines 
and the speculations of his own time, he gives no place to 
ambitious theories, scholastic and mythological, regarding the 
•stages.’ Bodhisattvas in possession of stages, great Bodhi- 
sattvas ( bodhisattva mahasattva or mahabodhisattva or da&a- 
bhumUvara bodhisattva) intervene only as protecting and helpful 
saints. Grouped round the Buddha, they constitute the third 
•jewel’ ( ratna), i.e. the Order (satigha) which, in the Little 
Vehicle, includes the whole of the monks. They are, therefore, 
closely associated with the Buddha and the Law, which are the 
first two * jewels’ in the formulas of homage and refuge. They 
fulfil an even more important part than the Buddha, being 
regarded as more merciful and more active. But, the more 
exalted they are, the less eager for the moment is the disciple to 
take his place beside them in the bhumis. He is only a beginner 
(i ddikarmika ), subject to falls, uncertain of success, relying far 
more on the favour of the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas than on 
his own powers and merits. 

I. Initiation or conception of the thought of 
Bodhi. — Every disciple of the Mahayana aspires, 
by charity, to become a Buddha. He has to take 
the vow of Bodhi and assume the obligations and 
rule of life of the future Buddhas ( bodhisattvasam - 
vara). As if to mark more clearly the difference 
between the two Vehicles, he is not obliged, as are 
the followers of the Little Vehicle who are candi- 


dates for arhat-ship {§ravakayana), to enter mon- 
astic life. Legend informs us that the future Sak- 
yamuni was often called * householder * {grhapati), 
and &akyamuni was in fact married. But there 
are Bodhisattvas who leave home {pravrajita ) and 
add to the obligations of the Bodhisattvas the 
obligations of monks. These constitute a rule 
(vinaya), framed after the pattern of the Vinayas 
of the Little Vehicle, and will be discussed in art. 
Mahayana ( bodhisattvapratimoksa ). Monks are 
more fit than the laity to practise certain virtues, 
less fit to practise certain others. Consequently 
the entrance into religion will depend upon the 
temperament and the merit acquired by the dis- 
ciple. He must in some way have the 4 vocation 5 
in order to have the right to become a monk. 


The disciple (1) reflects, either by himself or 
under the direction of a teacher, on the advantages 
of the vow of Bodhi, (2) performs pious works with 
a view to purifying his soul, and (3) undertakes the 
vow of Bodhi. 

(1) * The sin accumulated in my former existences, accumulated 
in all creatures, is infinite and omnipotent. By what power can 
it be conquered if not by the thought of Bodhi, by the desire to 
become Buddha for the salvation of men ? This totally dis- 
interested desire is infinitely sacred. It covers a multitude of 
sins. It assures happiness during the round of existences. It is 
a pledge of the supreme happiness of the Buddhas for one’s self 
and one’s neighbour. All honour to the Buddhas whom every- 
body quite naturally loves, and who have as their sole aim the 
salvation of men 1 ’ 

(2) * I worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas in view of 
undertaking the vow of Bodhi ( vandand ). Possessing nothing, 
by reason of my sins, how can I render unto them the worship 
< pujd ) which is their due? I beg them to accept this whole 
universe which I offer them in thought. But I am wrong, I do 
possess something, I give myself unreservedly, by pure affec- 
tion, to the Buddhas and to their sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. 
I am their slave and, as such, have no more danger to fear. Of 
all dangers, the greatest is that which comes from my sins. I 
know how harmful these sins are, I deplore them, I acknowledge 
them (vapadefona). I see and you see them as they are, pardon 
them r 

(8) ‘ But enough of myself. Let me belong entirely to the 
Buddhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the good actions which, 
among ordinary men, for a time prevent evil re-births. I rejoice 
In the deliverance gained by the arhats. I delight in the state 
Of Buddha and Bodhisattva, possessed by the Protectors of the 
world (punydnumodand). I entreat the Buddhas to preach the 
Law for the salvation of the world (adhye^ajid). I entreat them 
to delay their entrance into nirvana (ydchand ). All the merit 


acquired by my worship of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, 
my confession of sins, etc., I apply to the good of creatures ana 
to the attainment of the Bodhi. I wish to be bread for those 
who are hungry, drink for those who are thirsty (paririainand). 

I give myself, all that I am and shall be in my future existences, 
to creatures ( atmabhavaparityaga ). In the same dispositions 
as those in which the former Buddhas were when they under- 
took the vow of Bodhi, and just as they carried out the obliga- 
tions of future Buddhas, practising in their order the perfect 
virtues, in these dispositions I conceive the thought of Bodhi 
for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise in their 
order my obligations ( chittotpdda, or vow, prafridhi).** 

This, together with the necessary preliminaries, 
constitutes what is called the 4 production of the 
thought’ {chittotpdda, a shortened form of bodhichit - 
totpada). The guru solemnly declares, in presence 
of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, that N. . . . 
has produced the thought and taken the vow. 
Now the disciple is a beginner ( ddikarmika ), a 
neophyte, 4 a seed of Buddha,* 4 a young shoot of 
Buddha’ ( huddhabija , buddhdhkura ). Of course 
the ‘production of thought* in question belongs 
to the domain of the adhimukticharya (see above, 
p. 745 b ), and is only an imitation or a reduction of 
the all-pure ‘production of thought* which con- 
stitutes the so-called 4 Joyous stage.’ 

The series of pious deeds {bhadracharyd^* auspi- 
cious practice ’) just mentioned (from 4 adoration/ 
vandand , to 4 prayer/ yachand) forms not only 4 the 
introduction to the path of the Bodhisattvas/ the 
entrance into the Vehicle which leads to Buddha- 
hood, hut also a daily ritual ( vidhi ), the daily food 
of the spiritual life, and, to express it technically, 
the triple element ( triskandha ) + which must be set 
in motion three times a day and three times a 
night : (1) confession of sins, with its preliminaries 
of adoration and worship, (2) acquiescence or 
rejoicing in good, and (3) prayer with a view to 
securing the preaching of the Law and delaying 
the entrance of the saints into nirvana. The 
application of merits ( parindmand ) and the vow 
[pranidhi) complete the ritual of worship {puji I- 
vidhi) which is called ‘supreme worship^ (anut- 
tarapuja ), and is termed quintuple, sextuple, or 
decuple, according to the elements into which it is 
broken up. 

2. Protection, growth, and purification of the 
thought of Bodhi. — The disciple has undertaken 
the thought of Bodhi ; he must not lose it, but he 
must purify and increase it by exercise. He must 
add the practice {chary d) to the vow [pranidhi). 
There is therefore a double duty which may be 
traced to a single principle : (a) vigilance on the 
thought of Bodhi ( bodhichittdpranmda ), and (6) 

* These formulas of {Wtideva (Bodhicharydvatdra) are well 
known. They recur in a more or less changed or abridged form 
in the Dharmasahgraha (see p. 3, note), in the Svapambhu - 
pur&na, p. 117 f. (with some alterations in a monotheistic 
direction ; see Adibuddha), in some Tantras, e.g. Chavdama- 
haroqaxia, iv. 5, in Nepalese manuals and anthologies like the 
Idikarmapradipa and the Kriydsamuchchaya (MS Pev. HO, 
fol. 35 ; Foucher, Iconographies ii. 8 ; see Poussin, Etudes $t 
MaUriaux, 106 and 226 ; and, on the Chinese authorities. 
Chavannes, ‘ Lea Inscriptions chinoises de Bodh-Gayi,’ RSR 

XXX vi. 1). 

In the Sitydsamuchchaya, p. 280 f., Santideva gives informa- 
tion about his authorities, the most important being the Bhadra* 
charyd , ‘propitious practice,’ a work in Gatha dialect, which 
exists in the original, in Tibetan, and in Chinese (Nanjio, 1142; 
translated a.d. 746-771), then the Atyayamatisutra (Nanjio, 74 : 
trans. a.d. 265-316), the Ratnamegha (a.d. 503), etc. It would 
be useful to trace in the literature of the Little Vehicle, at least 
the commentaries of Buddbaghoga on the ‘taking of refuge’ 
{Sumaftgalavil. p. 231 f.), the first allurements of the Bhaara- 
charya. Apart from the thought of becoming Buddha, we find 
there what forms the essence of our ritual, via. the offering 
of oneself to the Buddhas (attasanniyyatana). As regards 
confession of sins, the part it plays in ancient Buddhism is well 
known. In art. Karma will be found an account of the part it 
takes in the remission of sins, according to the doctrines of the 
Great Vehicle. 

f There are several works entitled Triskandhaka, ‘work on 
the three elements.’ One of them is devoted to the present 
subject (see Nanjio, 1090, trans. a.d. 590, Bodhicharydv . v. 98-99, 
Sikfds, 290, 1; T&kakusu, I-Tsing , p. 75, note). Another treats 
of morality, devotion, and wisdom (cf. Itivuttaka, § 59, Kandg. 
Mdo t xxiii. 17). It is difficult to identify Mahdvyut. 65, 69. 
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continued watchfulness over mind and body 

{samprajanya). 

(а) Xhe Bodhisattva lias bound himself by a formal promise in 
presence of the Buddhas and of all creatures. If he breaks 
this promise, he will lose himself, or, if he is saved, it is solely 
through the goodness of the Buddhas. Tossed about by the 
power of sin and by the thought of Bodhi, dragged downwards 
by the one, exalted by the other, he will require a long period 
before attaining to a Bodhisattva stage. How is the time when 
he must make an effort, must avail himself of his birth as man, 
privileged, as by a miracle, to hear the preaching of the Law 
(which takes place in this world only at long intervals), endued 
with faith (iraddhd) which makes him aide to exercise himself in 
well-doing, and possessed of a ‘ day of health’ to enable him to 
avoid incurable diseases, is. sin. For the hells retain their prey 
a long time. If any one falls into them, as one continues to 
sin there, it is a miracle if he ever escapes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to fear hell (mihisga), to wage a desperate warfare 
with the passions, and to observe the rules (Mk§a) of morality. 

(б) But how can he keep the rules, if he does not keep watch 
over his fictile thought ? Thought, like an elephant in .rut, must 
be bound to the post of the Law by the memory of the Law (smrti) 
and constant and careful watching {samprajanya). And the 
benefit of this mastery, of this taming of thought * which goes 
where it is wished, and stops when it is wished, ’la two-fold : not 
only will faults against morality be avoided, but power will be 
obtained to practise the perfect virtues, which are only thought, 
beginning with charity : the desire to give outweighs everything, 
even when no gift is actually possible, etc. 

The disciple, being master of his thought, will 
be able to practise the perfect virtues {pdramitd), 
that is to my, the first six. S&nfcideva does not 
concern himself with the virtues of prariidklna , 
bala t and jMna, which belong actively only to the 
Bodhisattvas of the superior stages ; bis examina- 
tion is restricted to generosity, morality, patience, 
energy, meditation, and knowledge. 

The" means or resource {updyakauialya) is nothing else than 
generosity, which aids the disciple to understand vacuity 
(prajfla), and the understanding of vacuity which helps him in 
the practice of giving, and enables him to conquer his passions. 
When he knows that nothing exists, he knows that sins are not 
sins. When he has the good of others in view, all sins are 
permissible (see Sik$(U„ 104, 16), 

3. Virtue of giving” {daiut) or compassion {karurux, 
krpti)* or, if the term be preferred, of charity, is, 
as we have seen, the cardinal principle in the 
career of the Bodhisattva. If any one aspires 
to Buddhahood, and not to arhat-ship, it is be- 
cause he thinks : * My neighbour suffers his pain 
just as I suffer mine; why should I be anxious 
about myself, and not about him ?* * The result 
is that the ddna whose highest expression is found 
in the ‘production of the thought of Bod hi/ 
although xt is the humblest of virtues, t is never- 
theless the most important.}: 

‘The merciful man may commit sin, when, by 
the eye of knowledge, he perceives some advantage 
therein for hisjneighbour/ Not only ought medita- 
tion and the pious deeds of a meditative kind to be 
abandoned in order to practise charity ; even the 
vow of chastity binding on monks, it is said, was 
violated by a certain Bodhisattva in his compassion 
for a woman. Compassion is therefore the great 
resource [updya] in the sense that, every con- 
sideration whatever being laid aside, it saves the 
Bodhisattva from all dangers, and atones for all 
the faults of which he may be guilty. § It is also 
the supreme means {updya) of conciliating creatures 
{sahgrahavastu), expressing itself in liberality, 
almsgiving, affability, and obligingness, and shar- 
ing the joy and the sorrow of others. 0 It is because 
he possesses this benevolence ( maitri ), because he 

♦ Sen Bodhichary&v. vli, 90 f. 

t Because, la principle at least, it Is tainted with error and 
passion. It presupposes the belief in the existence of the person 
who faas pity, of the person to whom something: is given, and, 
lastly, of alms (see above, p. 740*0. It also includes emo- 
tion and desire. From another point of view, generosity does 
not save a man from hell, as morality does, but it ‘qualifies’ 
re-birth, A * moral * miser will be re-born as a man, out as a 
man miserable indeed ; a generous sinner will be re-bom as an 
animal, but as a noble animal, as an infernal being, but in a 
special and tolerable bell, etc. 

t Pity is the only vlrtue to which he must apply himself. The 
others will follow of themselves. See Aryadharmamfigiti, 
quoted ad Bodhichary&v. be. 70, 

I See the important texts cited in Bih^&satnuchchaya, 104, 8 L 

1 See Kern, Manual, p. 67, and above, p. 741* and n. f . 


makes use of it to convert the creatures, that the 
Bodhisattva deserves to be called by that name 
( Bodhisattvabhumi, I. viii.}. But whatever the 
virtue of generosity may be, it must not stand in 
the way of its aim, must not be unreasonable or 
excessive {atitydga). It is especially after he has 
conquered a stage that the Bodhisattva is able 
to be useful to creatures, and his charities must 
not form an obstacle to his spiritual career, unless 
it be to help some Bodhisattva more capable of 
benefiting beings than he is himself. Moreover 
there is a gradation among gifts : to give one’s flesh 
is good, but to give spiritual food, to preach the Law 
(. dmrmaddna ), is, certainly better. It is not neces- 
sary to follow Sakyamuni’s example and allow 
one’s self to be devoured by a tigress, when safety 
{abhayaddna) can be otherwise won for men, and 
they may be ripened for Bodhi.* 

4. Morality or virtue {Ofta ). — The essence of 
& la is self-preservation {dtmabhdvaraksd) for the 
sole purpose of benefiting creatures. Neither a 
preta nor one condemned to re-birth in hell can be 
of service to others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
make sure of good re-births, in order to undertake 
the career of a Bodhisattva. For this purpose, 
morality must be practised. It is no less necessary 
to avoid scandal. Every future Buddha, however 
great his sins, must be revered by men : if they 
despise him, as a fire covered with ashes, they run 
the risk of hell. By inquiring after the preachers 
of the Law, by never forsaking 4 spiritual friends,’ 
by keeping constant watch over the state of soul 
and body, he succeeds in avoiding all harmful 
actions [ana rthavi m rja mi) and fruitless motion 
( n ifphttlaspandatM), and in preserving good deeds 
IpunyaraLyi). 

The Great Vehicle, however, distinguishes the 
virtue of abstention (nim'ttMUa), which was the 
whole sila of ancient Buddhism, from positive 
virtue (pravrtti 0 ) ; and it does not set apart the 
pdramitds, which have no practical existence the 
one without the other. ^ The following account, 
which is offered as a specimen (according to Bodhi - 
mttvabhumi r I. ix.), ignoring a host of scholastic 
details, will give an idea of moral theology, as the 
Yogacharas understood it. It will be noticed that 
ail "the 4 perfect virtues * are examined according 
to the same subdivision. 

i. What is morality or virtue (iUasmbh&va)J Hot to violate 
the rule. It has four elements ; (1) shame (apatr&pya) with re- 
gard to others, (2) purity of intention and modesty (hr%) with 
regard to one’s seif, (3) reformation after transgression, and (4) 
regard for the Law (ddara\ which keeps the Law ever present 
in the mind ( mrti j. 

ii. Morality in general (sarvaMla) has two aspects : as regards 
householders (ffThipak§a<jata ) and monks ( pravrajitapak^agata). 
It has three elements ; (I) observance of the rules of life (pr&tu 
7nok$asaihvara) t which apply to seven categories of persons, 
monks, nuns, catechumens ($ik$amd&a), novices (&ramay#ra) t 
and the laity of both sexes ; showing disregard for the pains and 
pleasures of the world, like a king undismayed by the low of 
his kingdom (as a monk, the Bodhisattva does not take delight 
even in honours duly conferred on him ; he loves solitude even 
in the midst of the clergy, is severe towards his own faults, 
lenient towards others, etc.) ; (2) accumulation of salutary prin- 
ciples {kuialadharmasaiigraha) with a view to enlightenment, 
devotion to study, reflexion and meditation, respect for toe 
teacher, ministry to the sick, confession in presence of the 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the brethren (mhadhdrmxka\ 
patience, etc.&(3) morality applied to the conquest and conse- 
quently to the conversion of one’s neighbour ; association wito 
neighbours in their good and useful undertakings, and in toeir 
troubles and sicknesses, giving them right teaching, advice, 
and exhortation concerning worldly and supernatural things, 
gratitude and requital for help received, deliverance from fear, 
soothing the pain that results from want of enjoyments, be- 
stowing the necessaries of life on the destitute, gathering ais- 


* For some Interesting details see Bodhichary&v. ▼. 83-87. On 
the giving of flesh, cf. Mahdvagga, vt 28, and Takakusu, J-Tjtng, 
p. 198. The gift of the Bodhisattva is thus defined in Abhulnar- 
makoia : samyak sambodhyarthaTh sarvasattvdrtham cna,m 
opposition to the gift of gratitude, of hope, to the gift made with a 
view to heaven, to reputation, to toe ‘ ornament of thought, etc. 
Ou the legends of toe charity of the Bodhisattva see J dtakanuuAf 
ix. and passim. 
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ciples by generosity, etc., behaving according to the rules laid 
down (on drinking, etc.) when there is no trouble, compliance 
with the thoughts of men who need conversion ( ehittdnuvar - 
tana), having recourse when necessary to punishments, by 
mystical wonders giving them visions of hell, causing Vajra- 
papi or some other mighty Yak§a to appear when some listener 
ventures to doubt his word, or showing portents, multiplying 
his personality, passing through walls, rocks, etc. 

Casuistry offers some curious details, logically deduced from 
the definition of the Bodhisattva. There are certain acts, 
wicked in themselves ( prakftisavadya ), which, committed 
with good intention by a Bodhisattva ‘skilled in the means,’ 
not only are not culpable, but are even highly meritorious. 
When he sees a robber giyen to murder, and not shrinking 
even from the murder of Sravakas or Bodhisattvas, the saint 
will kill him, thinking at the same time : ‘ It matters little if I 
am condemned to hell, but may this sinner avoid hell.’ [In the 
same way, wicked kings may be dethroned; those who take 
the property of the Buddhist church or violate stupas may be 
deprived of the fruit of their robberies, lest in their pride of 
possession they increase their sin still more. Directors also 
(vaiydprtyakara, dramika) who waste the property of the 
Order must be set aside.] For the same reason unchastity is 
permissible when due to compassion, in order to prevent a 
woman conceiving hatred— but not in the case of a married 
woman ; nor does this rule apply to monks. Similar excep- 
tions are allowed on all the other commandments of morality.* 

ill- Difficult virtue (dulikara) is practised (1) when a man 
leaves high estate, sovereignty, or pleasures, to take the vows 
of a Bodhisattva ; (2) when he is in poverty and distress, and 
yet takes them ; and (3) when he practises such a high degree 
of watchfulness and care that he hardly ever commits even 
a small sin. 

iv. All-round virtue ( sarvatomukha ). From this point of 
view morality is quadruple : (1) acquired (samatta), in so far as 
the vows taken are of three kinds (ii. 1-3) ; (2) natural ( prakfti *), 
in virtue of which the Bodhisattva, by the very excellence of 
his character, acts purely in thought, word, and deed; (3) 
practised ; the virtue practised in former births endows him 
with the power to resist evil and to love good ; (4) associated 
with the expedients, i.e. with the four ‘ elements of popu- 
larity.’ 

v. Virtue of a good man ( satpuruqa 0 ) : (1) he is virtuous, (2) 
he inspires others with virtue, (3) he praises virtue, (4) he shows 
sympathy for those like-minded, (5) when he falls into sin he 
makes due restitution. 

vi. Omni-form virtue ( sarvdkdm ) is of thirteen classes, 
divided into two groups of six and seven respectively: (1) 
turned towards enlightenment, (2) clear through assuming all 
the precepts, (3) placed in sinless Joy because free from the 
two extremes of luxury and asceticism, (4) perpetual, (5) firm, 
(6) possessed of virtue’s ornament and itself the ornament of 
virtue; and (1) negative virtue ( nivptti °) in abstaining from 
murder, etc., (2) positive (pravrtti), by the accumulation of 
merits with a compassionate aim, (3) watchfulness in guarding 
both the negative and the positive, (4) ‘ ripening ’ the marks of 
a Great Man (i.e. of a Buddha), (5) reflexion (adhichitta), (6) 
fortunate re-births, (7) the welfare of others. 

vii. Abstaining from all action hurtful to others, having 
regard to the principle, ‘ Do not to others what you would not 
have others do to you ' (mghatdrthikaiila). 

viii. Virtue as pleasant in this world as in the next. It 
includes four kinds of pure actions : (1) forbidding to men what 
ought to be forbidden them, (2) allowing what ought to be 
allowed, (3) gaining the sympathy of others, and (4) reproving 
them — the virtue of morality associated with generosity, 
patience, energy, contemplation, and knowledge. 

ix. Purified virtue is ten-fold ; it is especially * well-taken,’ for 
the monastic vow is taken in order to obtain the Bodhi and not 
to secure sustenance ; it is attentive, surrounded by good 
aspirations (for there is no question of meriting heaven), 
orthodox (conforming to Buddhist rules), free from exaggera- 
tion, looseness, or asceticism, and leads to nirv&pa. It confers 
various blessings : grace and acceptance by the Buddhas (Bud- 
dhaili samanvdhnyate), death in serene joy, re-birth among 
Bodhisattvas equal or superior in merit, still more perfect 
morality in the future, etc. 

5. Patience ( ksdnti ). — Patience is three-fold : 
endurance of suffering (duhkhddhivdsanaksanti), 
of injuries ( par dpakaramar Sana 0 ), of insight into 
the law (dharmanidhyana 0 ; cf. Majjh . ii. 175 ). 
This last heading (= dnarmesu samyaksantirana 0 , 
Bodhisattvabhumi , I. vi.) is divided in the hooks 
of the Great Vehicle into three stages : ghoqdnuga , 
dnulomiki , anutpattikadharmaksanti. 

The Pali Abhidharma ( Vibhaiiga , 325 and 32&) shows (1) that 
kfdntif is equivalent to difthi (detopia), ruchi (‘pleasant ad- 
hesion ’), muti (‘understanding’); (2) that dharmanidhyana - 
k$anti is the same as [satya] anulomikak$anti, that is, regarding 
all things as fragile, grievous, and insubstantial, in conformity 
with the four noble truths ; and (3) that this ksdnti is pro- 



* See art. MahIyIna on the Prdtimok$a of the Bodhisattvas, 
which is entirely devoted to these regulations. 

t It would be going beyond the limits of this article to detail 
the various kqdntis in the path of the srotaapcmnas , and of the 
kfdntis regarded as high states of abstraction belonging to 
* worldly ’ ( laukika ) meditation. 


duced either by teaching (which corresponds to the ghos&* 
nugd k$dnti), or by reflexion (which is, properly speaking, the 
dnulomiki ksdnti of the Skr. texts). There remains the anut- 
pattikadharmaksanti t * of which no trace is to be found in the 
Pali Abhidharma , and which consists in supporting the view 
that ‘things are not produced,’ that they not only have no 
substantial reality, but that even their production by causes is 
only an illusion, f 

The name of patience applied to ‘insight into the law* is 
justified from a double point of view: (1) resistance and resig- 
nation of mind are necessary to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the non-existence of things ; those who do not * uphold the 
profound teaching’ (gambhiradharmak§dnti) are numerous: 
(2) this estimate of the reality of things is an|essential element of 
patience in the ordinary sense. 

Santideva, however, pays little heed to scholastic distinctions. 
He summarizes, in an eloquent hut hardly systematic account, 
the reasons that justify patience from the philosophical point Of 
view, and make it an essential element of the spiritual life. 

Impatience or anger is the greatest of sins, 
especially for a Bodhisattva, who, by definition, 
is a * being of goodness/ It destroys all merits. 
Even during the earthly life it causes great un- 
happiness. Anger must he destroyed, and the dis- 
content, horn of desire or of dislike, that nourishes 
it. What is the use of discontent ? 

Suffering is the common lot of men ; there is 
plenty of occasion to get accustomed to it, and it 
loses, by custom, all its bitterness; it is very 
useful, as it arouses pious fear of sin, pity for 
sufferers, love for Buddhas who deliver from it, 
disgust for existence, both perishable and penible. 

Anger, again, is not aroused by physical suffering, 
because we know that it is caused by the trouble 
of the bodily humours (cf. the medical theory of the 
Greeks). It is also foolish to be angry with men 
who injure us, for (1) they are acting merely under 
the influence of causes, and (2) in the first rank of 
these causes are the wicked deeds of our previous 
existences. ‘ My enemy takes a stick to heat me, 
and I have assumed this body, liable to he wounded, 
and destined to be beaten. Far from being angry 
with my enemy, I ought to consider him almost as 
beneficial as the Buddhas, for he affords me the 
opportunity of practising patience, and forgiveness 
of wrongs, which blots out my sins. Am I to 
make this principle of salvation the cause of my 
condemnation? Let us rather pity our enemies 
who ruin themselves by their anger, and let us 
think of means of saving them in spite of them- 
selves, as the Buddhas do. As for anger pro- 
voked by slander, loss of property, etc., it is 
particularly absurd ; so also is anger against the 
enemies of our religion, iconoclasts/ etc.J 

Envy requires special attention, for the envious 
man makes use of clever artifices to throw a veil 
of honesty over his selfish feelings. We must also 
get rid of the gross illusion that inspires the words, 
‘ My enemy is an obstacle to my good works/ Is 
there a more meritorious work than patience? 
What does it matter if my enemy tries to irriure 
me ? He is none the less my benefactor. How 
can we have our sins pardoned by the Buddhas, 
how can we please the Buddhas, except by loving 
the creatures, and by doing good to our most cruel 
enemies ? So long as creatures are suffering there 
is no joy for the compassionate Buddhas. They 
identify themselves with creatures. It is the Bud- 
dhas themselves who appear to us in human form. 

6. Energy (virya ). — The virtue of energy or 
‘ effort for good ’ (kidalotsaha) is necessary for the 
acquirement of merit and knowledge. Its enemies 
are (I) weakness (or incapacity of body or thought), 

(2) attachment to the pleasures of this world, and 

(3) discouragement (or want of resolution) and its 
result, self-contempt. 

To conquer these enemies it is necessary (1) to meditate 
on the dangers to which we are exposed. ‘I am in the 

* See p. 744a, n . ||, and p. 747 b . 

t See artt. Madhyamikas and Hahayana. 

X Of. de Groot, Code du Mahay ana, p. 109, which commands 
men to defend with arms the Buddhas, the Church, and th* 
State ; and preceding column. 
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power of the passions, like a fish in the hands of the fisher- 
man, for I am in the net of re-births, threatened by death 
and by the guardians of the hells. Thou hast boarded this 
vessel, which is the human state ; cross the river of suffering ; 
thou fool, this is no time to sleep; when and at what cost 
wilt thou find this vessel again? 1 (2) To despise pleasures, 
which come to fruition in suffering, and to taste the excellent 
joy of good works. (3) To remember what Sakyamuni said: 
‘These supreme Buddhas, Sakyamuni, Dipahk&ra, etc., were 
insects, dies, and little worms ; It was by exerting themselves 
that they acquired the illumination of a Buddha, so difficult to 
obtain.’ * Now I have already gained the human estate ; the 
mo«t difficult part is accomplished 1 The task of the Bodhi- 
gatfcvas is distressful, but the hells are far more distressful. 
After all, however, is it really distressful? The Buddha is 
a clever physician; by degrees he accustoms us to making 
the greatest sacrifices with ease, and besides "the future 
Buddna is free from all bodily pain, for he has cast sin aside, 
and he is free from sorrow, for he realizes the truth of the 
nothingness of the ego." * By his good works the Bodhisattva 
tastes ever-increasing joys, superior to those of the Buddha 
entering nirvana. He arrives at nirvipa more quickly than 
the future arhats (irdmkasy t 

To increase his ‘ energy ’ (mryamrdhana) the Bodhisattva 
manoeuvres his ‘ armies/ which are : 

(1) Desire (chkanda or htbhaehhanda), the root of all merit : 
* What a sublime task I have undertaken in the destruction of 
all my vices, all the vices of the world, and the endowment of 
myself and my neighbour with every good quality I . . . Those 
whose works are all good are re-born in the Paradise of Amite* 
bha.' (2) Pride (mdna), («) the pride of work, ‘ it is upon me 
that all difficult and mean works devolve : let every creature 
cast his burden of work upon me * ; (6) pride against the pas- 
sions : * Son of the Lion of Conquerors, shall I be the slave of the 
passions (upakleJa)? The most humiliating and most exacting 
of the passions is pride * ; (c) pride of power or endurance (iakti) : 
the Bodhisattva is inaccessible to the passions (milkle£a).t (3) 
Joy (rati), bv virtue of which, when he has finished one task, 
he plunges Into another, like the elephant, under the mid- 
day sun, into the lake. ‘He whose happiness is in action 
itself’ seeks in action nothing but action. (4) Abandonment 
(mufcft) ; he must measure his powers before undertaking a 
task, and stop when his powers fail. (6) Exclusive application 
(tdtparpa), especially in all that concerns the means of avoiding 
the blows of those clever adversaries, the passions. It is a 
duel, in which the Bodhisattva is armed with the memory of 
the law of Buddha, if he happens to get wounded (for what 
fight is without wounds!) he grieves, and reflects : * What shall 
I do to prevent this occurring again?* (6) Self-mastery 
(dtrnavidheyata ) ; ‘ Never does he forget the Buddha’s sermon 
on attention (apramddu). He keeps his mind and his body 
alert and easily managed, so that he may be ready at any time 
and for any thing even before it is necessary to begin. As the 
seed of the cotton-plant ©be vs the wind, coming and going 
under its impulse, so. in bo<fy and thought, the Bodhisattva 
directs himself according to his will. It is thus that magical 
powers are obtained, and ail happiness.* 


7« Contemplation {mm&dhi) or meditation {dhy- 
dna ). — Contemplation or concentration of thought, 
■which, as we snail see, is indispensable to merit 
and knowledge, presupposes the simultaneous 
action of two factors : isolation of the body {Jcaya- 
wveka), i.e. life in retirement ; § and isolation of 
thought {chittaviveka) } i.e. indifference to all 
worldly desires. 

These are theories very favourable to literary development, 
and have always prevailed widely among Buddhists. Santi- 
deva deserves great praise for treating them with much 
eloquence, and especially for being satisfied with sixteen verses 
to describe the dangers and penalties of a worldly life ‘ in the 
midst of fools,* ten verses to exalt the life in the forest ‘ with 
the trees which are good naturally, and whose sympathies are 
easily gained * ; but he requires thirty-eight to deter us from 
love, the source of so much shame ana sin, which can be 
explained only by an aberration of mind, a sickly passion for 
impurity. 

All the meditations here recommended to the Bodhisattva are 
merely the putting into action of the meditations on impurity 


* Properly speaking, toe saint is free from suffering only 
When he has attained the ‘suppression of all attachment* 
(vUardgatm). The consequences of sin make themselves felt 
in two ways : (1) grief (mpdkajjkala), which produces increase 
of compassion for others ; (2) tendency to sin (nifyandaphala), 
which is destroyed by patience (see Madhyamakdvatdra, 29, 10 
and 60, 1). 
t See MahXvXna. 

| Pride, m&na, tmnand, manyand, abhimdna (to believe 
wrongly that one Is destined to Buddh&hood, to rely on ascetic 
practices and despise others) If a capital sin, worse than murder, 
ate. Mara endeavours by all means to produce such delusion 
in the ‘beginning* Bodhisattva (achiray&nasamprasthita). 

t It must be borne in mind that the ‘ isolation of the body * is 
not the true * isolation * ; that solitary life Involves many spiritual 
dangers, namely, pride, absence of ‘spiritual friends ' ( body ana - 
mitra) ; that living in the village is more fit for the charitable 
Bodhisattva than the forest, the natural abode of the Pratyeka- 
Hiddha (Atfasahasrikd, p. 391, 11). 


(afoibhabhdvand, MyasmTtyupastkdna'), on cemeteries, eta. 
which belong to the little Vehicle. But the Great Vehicle 
adds a note which is peculiar to it: ‘What painful efforts 
have been needed from the beginning of time for this body 
ordained to an inevitable re-death, so mean in comparison 
with the spiritual body of the Bodhisattvas, and doomed to 
tortures in hell 1 Not the millionth part of these efforts and 
sufferings are necessary to attain Buddhahood. The sufferings 
of those who are subject to desire are immeasurable and 
barren.* 

The mind is therefore absorbed in contemplation, 
being detached [vivikta). It is able to penetrate 
the ideas to which it is about to be applied, and 
to be deeply penetrated by them. This Is, properly 
speaking, day ana (‘meditation/ ‘ ecstasy). The 
Buddhists have constructed a very large number 
of systems of meditation, which all aim at leading 
to the possession of knowledge or wisdom ( prajrtd ). 
None of them is foreign to the rule of the Bodhi- 
sattvas. By ‘perfection of contemplation 1 may 
be meant (1) practice of tlm dhyanas and the 
samdpattis of ancient Buddhism ; (2) study of 
the four truths, and of the two truths (relative 
and absolute) ; this is the theory of ChandrakM 
in the Madhyamakdvatdra ; (3) meditation on 
impurity in order to destroy the vice of passion, 
on kindness to destroy hatred, on dependent 
origination to destroy error, or, further, on four 
‘subjects of mindful reflexion’ ( rnipivunasthana ), 
or, in general, on all the doctrines of the prajnd, 
that is to say, which relate to the true nature of 
things.* , 

In the Bodhicharydmtdra Santideva adopts the 
very original plan* of subordinating the virtue 
of meditation to the active virtues of charity, 
humility, and patience. On this subject, usually 
so dry and wearisome to Europeans, he displays 
all the heat and emotion appropriate to a homily. 
There was, however, no better way of introduction 
into the Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas. Although 
meditation on the nothingness of the ego, etc., 
seems to result, and in the Little Vehicle really 
does result, in apathy and nirvana, by destroying 
the activity of the mind bent on the objects of 
knowledge {jneyavarana). Santideva maintain® 
that it begins by putting itself at the disposal 
of the active virtues which destroy passion {kleSd- 
varana ). The nothingness of the ego does^ not 
warrant us in remaining inactive ; we find in it 
& reason for sacrificing ourselves for our neighbour. 
And soon, by a just compensation, this practice of 
abnegation, destructive of attachment and hatred 
( rdga , dvesa ), results, much more surely than 
selfish meditation pursued for its own sake, in 
purging the mind of error {moha) ; that is to say, 
since every idea, as such, is erroneous, abnegation 
‘ purifies * the mind by emptying it {moha—jiieyd- 
varana, kuddha = kunya). 

&antideva’s plan is so * orthodox/ and at toe same time, so 
far as can be judged, so original, that it will be well to give a 
detailed analysis of this part of his hook, in which there is 
much to be commended. 

The disciple must practise (1) the pardtrnmamatd t the 
equality of self and neighbour; (2) the pwratmaparivartapa, 
the substitution of neighbour for self. Each includes a dear 
insight into the real nature of things, and, if the energy (vtrya) 
is strong enough to ensure their perfect practice, they include, 
in addition, all the merits of a Bodhisattva. 

(I) Pardtma&amatd. making no difference between self and 
neighbour, is the essence of toe obligations of a future Buddha 
(bodhisaltvasaThvara). (a) As the body is composed of different 
parts united together so that the hand takes care to protect 
the foot, in the same way, in this manifold world of living 
beings, joy and sorrow are common to all. What joy means for 
me, It means the same for others. It is the same with suffering. 
I must do for others what I do for myself. I must destroy my 
neighbour’s sorrow, just because it is sorrow like my own. 


sorrow 
jJl yowr 

sorrow is such only by an illusion ; there is no permanent ego 
in you, but a series of intellectual phenomena (which series 
does not exist in itself, any more than a row of ante), or an 
aggregate of phenomena with no individual unit. There is 

* See Santideva, Sik?d*amuchchaya t xii-xiv. 
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therefore no existing being to whom we can attribute sorrow, ol 
whom we can say “his sorrow,” or who can say “ my sorrow.’* * 
Why then contend with suffering, if there is no sufferer? 
Because all the schools agree on this point. If it is neces- 
sary to contend with it, contend with it, whatever its nature ; 
if it is not necessary, do not make distinction, and occupy 
yourself exclusively with your own. (c) But why undertake 
the painful duty of a future Buddha? This duty is not painful, 
but if it were, yet, should the suffering of one individual put 
an end to the suffering of several, it is a duty to undertake. 
It is for this reason that the future Buddhas, whose spirits are 
fortified in the * equivalence of the self and the neighbour,’ and 
for whom personal joy is nothing but sadness when their 
neighbours are suffering, plunge into the Avichi hell to take the 
place of the condemned there. The deliverance of creatures 
causes the river of their thoughts to overflow into an ocean 
of joy. Their cup of happiness is full. Nirvana, in com- 
parison with this, is insipid. If, therefore, you do good 
to your neighbour, do not boast about it, or admire your- 
self, or expect a reward; you are only doing what is quite 
natural. 

(2) Paratmaparivartana. — It is owing to the influence of 
false judgments, repeated during the course of existences, that 
we attach the illusory notion of self to this product of hetero- 
geneous elements called the body. Why not rather consider 
our neighbour as our ‘ self,* and, as far as the body is concerned, 
regard it as foreign to ourselves? It is really very simple. 
The disciple treats his neighbour as people of the world treat 
their ‘self ’ ; he treats his ‘ self* as they are accustomed to treat 
their neighbours. Santideva develops this argument with real 
eloquence and sincere humility. He says: *1 shall regard 
myself as a stranger, and I shall find my real self first among 
the most humble. Then I shall practise pride, for the sake of 
others, and I shall envy without shortcoming or hesitation. 
How honoured, I shall say, is this self, and I am not; he is rich, 

f raised, happy ; I am poor, despised, unhappy ; it is evidently 
ecause he is great in this world, and I am small, destitute of 
good qualities. But have I really no good qualities? If I have 
not, should not he toil to cure me of my vices ? If he is unable 
to cure me, why does he despise me? Because of his excellent 
virtues? What matters it to me if he is holy only for his own 
sake? Has he compassion only for the unfortunates who are 
about to be overcome by evil destinies? And yet, in the pride 
of his virtues, he claims to excel among the saints.’ In this 
way the Bodhisattva energetically voices the complaints of the 
sinful and wretched poor whom a monk is only too apt to 
despise; and, while excusing his neighbour, he eagerly seeks 
every occasion to humble himself. Thus our only enemy is 
our selfish ‘ego*; ‘Renounce, O my thought, the foolish hope 
that I have still a special interest in you. I have given you 
to my neighbour, thinking nothing of your sufferings. For if 
I were so foolish as not to give you over to the creatures, there 
is no doubt that you would deliver me to the demons, the 
guardians of hell. How often, indeed, have you not handed 
me over to those wretches, and for what long tortures! 
I remember your long enmity, and I crush you, O self, the 
slave of your own interests. If I really love myself, I must not 
love myself. If I wish to preserve myself, I must not preserve 
myself.’* 

8. Knowledge, or wisdom, as it is usually called 
r Europeans {prajndpdramita), + is the supreme 
virtue. It is the application of the mind to the 
knowledge of the truth, to the knowledge of what 
is {tattva). By a direct effort it destroys false 
views concerning self and nature, and its complete 
possession is identical with nirvana. Only Bud- 
dhas possess it at the state of fruit ( phalabhuta ) ; 
Bodhisattvas cultivate its germ {hetuohuta prajna, 
bijabhuta ). As the jprajnd of the MahaySna is 
strongly contrasted with the prajna of the Little 
Vehicle, and as, on the other hand, it is differently 
understood by the two great Mahayanist schools, 
it will be more conveniently examined in detail 
in artt. Dependent Origination, Mahayana, 

* The paratmasamatd and the paratmaparivartana , which 
are practically no more than a translation of the doctrines of 
the prajiia, purify, according to the author referred to, the 
virtue of energy. They also purify generosity, morality, and 
patience. 

t The definitions of the word prajndpdramita appear con- 
tradictory. The prajna, being in a general way the exact 
knowledge of all things (sarvadharme$u yathdvadvyavastha- 
najndna), is called prajndparamitd in so far as it bears on the 
real nature (paramarthagrahaijapravrtta), and jndnaparamitd 
in so far as it comprehends the world of appearances in its 
relative truth (sarhvrtigrahaija). (See Bodhisattvabhumi , m. 
iv.). (The Bodhisattvas acquire first lokottara jflana, i.e. 
prajfid (which assures them of final nirvana), then laukika 
jflana, i.e. jflana (which endows them with all the privileges of 
a Buddha in order to help fellow-beings); see SiUrdlankdra, 
xiv. 42.] But our authors do not feel satisfied with this defini- 
tion, and we find, inter alia, the following commentary : prajfid 

triciya), (3) medical art (4) grammar, (5) technical arte (&£po> 
karma). (See Bodhisattvabnumi, i. xiv.) 
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Madhyamikas, ViJ^ANAVlDlNS. For Bodhisattva 
in Pali literature, see Jataka. 

Literature. — The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. L. DE LA VaLL^E POUSSIN. 

BODOS. — 2 . Name and language. — The generic 
term ‘ Bodo * is now, for convenience, applied to 
all peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burman group of 
languages. Ethnologically, the true Bodo race 
exists, in a more or less pure state, all over Assam 
proper (the Brahmaputra Valley), in Koch Bihar 
and Northern Bengal, and in the valley of the Surma 
river, now part of Eastern Bengal. It is probable 
that the low semi-Hinduized caste of Chandals or 
Namasddras (now recognized as Hindus)* are in 
fact of Bodo origin ; hut this cannot he settled till 
further ethnographical inquiries have been made. 
In the plains the Bodos have become largely Hin- 
duized, and have intermarried freely with Ahoms 
[q.v.) and other races. But even in the plains, 
and mingled with Hinduized neighbours, there are 
large communities of Bodo people, still speaking 
their Tibeto-Burman language and preserving the 
simple animistic superstitions of their race. Those 
of them who live among the Bengalis of NorthBengal 
are by them styled ‘ Mech 1 or ‘ Mleccha,’ that is, 
‘Welsh’ or ‘barbarian.’ But the name has long 
lost its contemptuous signification, and is placidly 
accepted by the people themselves as their tribal 
title. Their Mongolian type of feature and dark- 
blue clothes, not less than their language and 
religion, mark them off from their white-clad 
Hindu neighbours. Adjoining them are the Koch, 
now mostly Hinduized, and justly proud that, in 
the person of H.H. the Maharaja of Koch Bihar, 
they are ruled over by a dynasty which once 
conquered nearly the whole of the ancient king- 
dom of Pragjyotispur (see Assam). Beyond the 
Koch tribe, eastwards, come the true Bodos or 
‘plains Kachans’ (as the English call them), who 
dwell in the terai, or submontane tract, under the 
hills of Bhutan, known as the Kacharl DwArs or 
passes. It was from these people that B. H. 
Hodgson took the title of Bodo, for they call 
themselves Boro-nl-fisa, ‘ sons of Boro,’ * or * sons 
of the Man.’ (It should he noticed that most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the N.E. frontier of India 
have no specific name for themselves. They are 
‘men.’ Other races are Bengali-men, English- 
men, China-men, etc.) There are about 300,000 
of these people still unabsorbed by Hinduism. 
Mixed with the true Bodos on the borders of 
Assam and Bengal are some 30,000 Rabh&s, 
speaking a similar language, but holding them- 
selves superior, apparently owing to a somewhat 
larger infusion of Western blood. These are a 
finer and stronger race, and at one time supplied 
recruits to the regiments formerly raised in Assam. 
In the central mountainous mass of Assam, 
between the N&g&s on the East and the Khasis on 
the West, are about 16,000 people speaking a form 
of the Bodo language. This branch call them- 
selves Di-ma-sa.f They are now totally separated 
from the lowland Bodos ; and Endle, the recognized 
authority, says that their speech now differs from 
that of the Boro-m-fisa as widely as Italian differs 
from Spanish. This branch of the family once 
founded a powerful kingdom, first at Dimapur in 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and, when driven thence 

* The 0 in Boro is short, something like that in English 
* hot,’ or rather like that in ‘ dog.’ The central j is sometimes 
pronounced <j* 

t The ancient appellation of the hills inhabited by the Duntefi 
in Sanskrit authors is Hi^imbd ; and it is probable that Dimd 
is the name of the former capital DIma-pur and in Dimasa is 
derived from (Hi»imba. * Kachar ’ is properly the name of this 
hilly region. The portion of the valley of the Surma now called 
Kachar did not form part of the dominions of the Kacharl Raj& 
till the 17th cent, when it was acquired by him as the dowry 
of a Tippera princess whom he married.*-- O. J. Lyafi- 
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by the invading Ahoms (see Assam), at Maibang in 
the centre of the Hills, and afterwards at Khaspur 
in what is now the British District of Kachan * 

In the district of Nowgong and the adjoining 
hills are some 3000 Hojais whose name is probably 
derived from the Botio word HA- jo (i.e. ‘earth- 
high/ * mountain ’)» and means 4 hill-folk.' * They 
are very similar to their neighbours the LAlangs, 
about 40,000 in number, on the southern slope of the 
Garo hills ; and in the adjacent parts of the plains 
district of Mymensingh are about 8000 Haijongs — 
another name evidently derived from the word 
Ha-jo. Finally, there are two great isolated high- 
land groups of Bodo people in the hills respectively 
called after them— those known to us as the GAros 
and Tip per as. The former now constitute the 
British District known as the GAro Hills, while the 
Tipperas are inhabitants of a semi-independent 
mediatized State ruled over by a Hinduized 
dynasty which intermarries with the royal family 
of the similar State of Manipur, which lies be- 
tween Eastern Bengal and Upper Burma. The 
GAros are 150,000 and the Tipperas about 105,000 
in number. In Upper Assam are a few commu- 
nities, small in numbers, such as the Chutiyas, 
Morans, etc., whose speech, so far as they have 
not adopted Hinduism and Assamese, is of the 
Bodo type, that is, an agglutinative language 
which has learned inflexion from contact with 
the Indo-European Assamese, The verb is still 
modified by agglutinated infixes, but in other re- 
spects the language resembles Western languages 
in having acquired even such linguistic luxuries 
as adverbs, relative clauses, and a (rarely used) 
passive voice, 

2. Origins. — Of all these peoples and their origins 
there is no written record. They totally lack the 
historical instinct so characteristic of their Ahom 

S uerors. Their physical aspect renders it 

y that they came from beyond the mountains 
to the N.E, of the Assam Valley. The Morans, 
the most easterly branch of the race, and perhaps 
the latest settlers in Assam, have indeed a tradition 
that they came from Maingkaing in the Hukong 
Valley on the upper reaches of the Chindwin river. 

The story goes that there once dwelt there three brothers 
named Moyling, Moran, and Moyrin. Moyl&ng, the oldest, 
remained in Upper Burma ; Moyr&n, the youngest, migrated 
into Nepal, and was there lost ; whilst Morin, the second 
brother, is said to have crossed the Patkai mss, the route of 
many subsequent invasions, and to have settled on the Tiphuk 
or Diphuk river, where he became the ancestor of the tribe 
which bears his name. 

Linguistic and ethnographical inquiries may some 
day trace some connexion between the Bodo- 
speakiim peoples and one or other of the races in 
Upper Burma, but the link is still missing. It is 
certain, however, that some 2000 years ago or more, 
Bodo peoples must have covered the whole of the 
Assam Valley, the greater part of Northern Bengal, 
and the Surma Valley. The most significant sign 
of their presence in this area is the Bodo ele- 
ment in the names of the rivers, such as Dikho, 
Biphlu, Dipru, Dibong, etc. , also traceable in such 
names as the Tlsfca, or Dista, near Darjiling, the 
Tiphuk in Upper Assam, and the Tipai, or Dipai, 
in Kaeh&r. (The word di or dUi in Bodo means 
* water * or * river.*) Those of them who settled in 
the rich, soft, malarious plains underwent the 
degeneration which seems to have been the fate of 
all settlers in Eastern India, and were conquered 
by successive invasions from East and West. 
Those who took refuge in the mountains, such as 
the Dimasa, GAros, and Tipperas, became a 
scattered and half -savage race. The GAros alone, 
so far as we know at present, adopted or carried 
with them the practices, common among the 
* The name Kachari now generally given to the Bodos and 
Dimasa by Hindus is derived from this kingdom of Kachar (see 
previous footnote). 


Nagfis, of internecine warfare and head-hunting 
Under British rule, however (within the last forty 
years, that is), they have settled down to agriculture 
and commerce ; and^ owing to the efforts of 
American Baptist missionaries, a great part of the 
Garo tribe is already converted to Christianity. 

3. Religion. — There is but little that can be said 
of the religious ideas of the Bodos as a whole 
except that they are of the animistic type. All 
the oran dies of the Bodo family follow a religion 
of fear, and are haunted by many gods or spirits 
who have to be propitiated by offerings of food’ 
etc. Within historical times the Chutiyas of 
Upper Assam were wont to offer human sacrifices 
at their famous copper-roofed temple at Sadiya ; 
hut this habit may nave been due to imitation of 
the sacrificial habits of Saktist Hindus. The 
majority of the Bodos of the plains are singularly 
mild and inoffensive people ; and though they are 
much given to making offerings of fowls and goats 
to various deities, especially, it is significant to 
note, on the occasion of harvest and other festivals, 
these are apparently excuses for feasting and 
merrymaking, occasions on which there is much 
consumption of boiled pork and rice-beer. There 
are indications of a now decaying belief in totems, 
and among the Bodos of Northern Assam there 
are septs, for instance, calling themselves Mosa- 
Arfti, 4 sons of the tiger/ who go into mourning for 
a whole day, fasting the while, if a tiger happens 
to be killed in their vicinity. So also there are 
those who belong to the clan of the sacred cactus, 
the Sim (the Euphorbia ), and are proud to call 
themselves Siju-Artu. And there are many others. 
There seems to be no belief in a supreme deity or 
creator. Among the Western Bodos, gods are 
freely borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, one of 
the most popular of these being Kuvgra, the god 
of wealth. The plains Bodos are a simple, agricul- 
tural, and far from avaricious race, and the extent 
to which KuvAra figures in their folk-tales and 
legends is certainly curious. 

The matriarehate is unknown, and the father is 
an extremely good-natured and easy-going head of 
a contented and simple family. Tlie tribes are 
mostly endogamous, if the expression can be used 
of people who marry very much as European 
peasants do. There is no child-marriage, and pre- 
nuptial chastity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. There are signs to show that marriage by 
capture was once the rule ; but nowadays marriages 
are the result of an elopement, followed by the 
payment of a fine to the girPs relatives, or of a 
definite arrangement between the parents of the 
young people, which results in a present offered to 
the bride’s parents, or else a term of service on the 
bridegroom’s part in his father-in-law’s house. 

Running rivers and water-courses are held in 
high respect and honour ; and the dead are either 
buried or cremated (if their relatives can afford the 
necessary fuel) near streams. A woman is laid on 
seven layers of fuel, and has seven such layers placed 
over her. A man has only five such layers. So, 
when a male child is born, the umbilical cord is 
severed with five cuts with five separate bamboo 
knives. A female child Is separated from its 
mother by seven cuts. Not enough is known of 
the superstitions of the people to enable us to offer 
any explanation of these mystical numbers. Like 
other animistic peoples, the Bodos are great be- 
lievers in amulets, divination, and omens; and 
though they have no professional priests^ they 
employ wise women, who work themselves into a 
frenzy, and when in that state are able to tell 
what gods ought to be propitiated in order to 
ward off or heal pestilence or failure of crops. 

There is a crude belief in a future life. When a 
body is buried, a reed or bamboo tube is led from 
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the corpse’s mouth to the outer air, so as to enable 
the spirit to breathe if he will, and the dead man’s 
favourite food is placed for a time near his grave. 
Grown-up people will not touch these offerings, 
but children take them without scruple. Spirits, 
as in the case of many tribes in Eastern India, 
cannot cross water without help ; and if a funeral 
party has to cross a river, a string is suspended 
across it to enable the spirit to follow the body or 
return if it desires to do so. 

In short, the Bodos of the plains are a very 
simple and guileless race. They live on a soil 
which yields them rich reward for comparatively 
easy toil, and, as their wants are few, they lead a 
joyous and childish existence. Like other human 
children, they are occasionally given to fits of 
sulks, are very clannish, very obstinate, and some- 
what suspicious of more intellectual and ingenious 
races. But they readily make friends with kindly 
and sympathetic Europeans ; and, with the "sole 
exception of the Garos (now also rapidly coming 


under gentler influences), they have long ago lost 
the martial tendencies the race must once have 
possessed. They have much of the genial joviality 
of the Burmese, and are extremely addicted to 
feasts, junketings, and all manner of merrymaking. 
Their language has now been investigated with 
much thoroughness, but a systematic inquiry into 
their ethnographical position and their beliefs and 
customs still remains to be made. 

Literature. — B. H. Hodgson, Essay on the Kocch, B6do, and 
Dhimal Tribes , Calcutta, 1847, reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects , London, 1880 ; S. Endle, 
Monograph on the Kachdris (about to be published by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam) ; Major Playfair, A 
Monograph on the Garos (about to be published by the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam) ; W. B. Brown, Outline 
Grammar , etc., of the Deori Chutiya Language , Shillong 
(Assam Secretariat Press); E. A. Gait, The Koch Kings of 
Kamrup (Assam Secretariat Press), 1895 ; G. A. Grierson, Lin- 
guistic Survey of India , vol. iii. pt. ii., 1 Bodo, Naga, and Kachin 
Groups of the Tibeto-Burmese Languages ’ ; J, D. Anderson, A 
Collection of Kachan Folk Tales , etc. (Assam Secretariat Press), 
1895. J. D. ANDERSON. 
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Introductory (H. Wheeler Robinson), p. 
755. 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 758. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 760. 

BODY. — i. Primitive ideas. — Primitive ideas 
about the human body have an importance far 
greater than that which belongs to most other 

O s of anthropological data. They do not 
y illustrate the attitude of the primitive 
thinker to the natural world and its invisible 
powers ; they show us what he thought of himself. 
For the sharp distinction which modern thought, 
at least in its unreflective forms, is accustomed to 
draw between body and mind was quite foreign to 
his way of thinking. He did not think of body 
as the * organ ’ of mind ; his body was himself, 
possessing attributes of various kinds, which we 
have learnt to analyze into physical and mental 
groups, but which he learnt to class and explain 
from a different standpoint. All the mental 
states and physical activities of which he was 
conscious were part of himself, that is, the pro- 
ducts of his body ; even the soul, when it emerges 
as a distinct idea, is frequently identified with 
the breath or blood. This ‘physiological psy- 
chology ’ is, of course, a special case of the general 
inability of the primitive thinker to reach abstrac- 
tions, and of a general tendency to find concrete 
support for his thinking. But the tendency was 
developed and accentuated by that ignorance of 
anatomy and physiology which prevailed until 
the last few centuries. Not only primitive but 
ancient thought in general had no adequate know- 
ledge of the nervous system and the psychical 
function of the brain; whilst ignorance of the 
function of the heart in the circulation of the 
blood (till 1628) made natural the ascription to it 
of such psychical attributes as its central and 
obviously important place might suggest. In fact, 
there can be few organs of the body which have 
not received at some time, and among some social 
group or other, credit for psychical activities. 

The proof of these statements is cumulative, 
and can be gained only from the study of such 
collections of anthropological material as Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture and Frazer’s Golden Bough 
afford. Reference may he made, however, to the 
following groups of facts, as types of the evidence 
to be expected. 

(1) The custom of eating particular organs of animals , or of 
other men, in order that the special qualities supposed to be 
connected with these organs may pass into the eater. Thus 


Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 763. 

Greek and Roman (W. Capelle), p. 768. 
Hebrew (I. Abrahams), p. 772. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 773. 

among 1 certain African tribes : * Whenever an enemy who has 
behaved with conspicuous bravery is killed, his liver, which is 
considered the seat of valour ; his ears, which are supposed to 
be the seat of intelligence ; the skin of his forehead, which is 
regarded as the seat of perseverance ; his testicles, which are 
held to be the seat of strength ; and other members, which are 
viewed as the seat of other virtues, are cut from his body and 
baked to cinders. The ashes are carefully kept in the horn of 
a bull, and, during the ceremonies observed at circumcision, 
are mixed with other ingredients into a kind of paste, which is 
administered by the tribal priest to the youths^ (Frazer, GB 2 
ii. 357, where a large number of similar cases is given). 

(2) The nature of certain ordeals and penalties, chosen in 
relation to the supposed hidden psychical qualities of certain 
parts of the body . The history of witchcraft abounds in 
examples, but the field is much wider. Thus, Lady Anne 
Blunt reports concerning an Arab dispute as to the parentage 
of a child ; ‘ The matter, as all such matters are in the desert, 
was referred to arbitration, and the mother’s assertion was put 
to the test by a live coal being placed upon her tongue’ 
(A Pilgrimage to Nejd , i. 10). A probable Biblical example 
is found in the jealousy ordeal of Nu 5, on which see Gray’s 
* Numbers * (in ICC), p. 48, for a note contributed by the 
present writer. As an example of the same principle applied 
to punishment, we may take Law 218 from the Code of 
Hammurabi : * If the doctor has treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and has caused the 
gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a 
gentleman with the bronze lancet and has caused the loss of 
the gentleman's eye, one shall cut off his hands' (Johns’ tr. 
p. 46). This is clearly not a case of lex talionis, or the doctor’s 
eye would have been extracted ; penalty is exacted from the 
hands whose inherent vice led them astray. 

(3) The physical qualifications for special offices and activities , 
especially when these consist in mutilations. Thus, amongst 
certain tribes of Central Australia, the essential mark of the 
medicine-man is a perforation in his tongue, mysteriously 
caused in the ceremony of his initiation. If the hole closes up 
during his year of probation, he loses his professional status 
(Spencer-Gillen a , pp. 523, 525). Since such perforation can 
serve no practical end, we must assume that the object is to 
set free, in some way deemed efficacious by primitive thought, 
the member which the medicine-man will need most for pro- 
fessional incantations. This is probably one out of many cases 
of mutilation which are to be explained as the partial dedication 
of certain organs to those invisible powers capable of resenting 
their use. Thus, circumcision admits of no explanation, valid 
for primitive thought , which does not apply to the closely 
related rite of sub-incision, both being connected with the 
period of puberty ( ib . p. 251 f.) ; but both receive adequate 
explanation, for primitive thought , as a propitiatory preparation 
for the safe use of the organ. A parallel mutilation to that of 
the medicine-man is recorded by Howitt (p. 747) : ‘ A mother 
amputates the little finger of the right hand of one of her 
female children as soon as it is born, in token of its appoint- 
ment to the office of fisherwoman to the family.' 

(4) Beliefs of superstition and magic about particular organs. 
One of the best known cases is that of the evil eye. How 
physical the influence was conceived to be is shown by the 
superstition reported as fact by Aristotle ; ‘When women look 
into a very dear mirror after their menstrual flow, the mirrors 
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surface becomes covered with a bloody cloud ; and if the mirror 
Is new the stain is hard to remove, but if it is old, the removal 
is easier ’ (On Dreams , p. 237 of Hammond's tr.). It is signifi- 
cant, also, for the present argument, that early medicine 
discusses the treatment of the separate parts of the body as 
though they were so many isolated units ; see, for example, 
the Anglo-Saxon 4 Leech -Book of Bald,' of which a summary is 
given by Payne (English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times , 
p. 40). This corresponded to the popular idea of disease. 
Eating writes of present-day Bedawm : * Every disease is 
located in a particular part of the body, and for every part of 
the body there is a special medicine, which the doctor requires 
only to take out of his chest and dispense. A special diagnosis 
of the disease, or the 'personal production of the patient, is 
not considered necessary * (Tagbuch einer Be im in Inner- 
Arabirn )* In this connexion should be named the well-known 
Babylonian belief in demonic influences, which is in accordance 
with the localization of psychical function in various physical 
organs (cf. also the theory of mutilations as outlined above). 
‘Almost every part of the body is threatened by an evil demon ; 
the ash&kku brings fever to the head, the namt&r threatens 
the life with pestilence, the utukku affects the neck, the alu 
the breast, the ekimmu the hips, the gsilu the hand, the 
rabissu the skin * (Jeremias, Hblle und Parodies bn den Baby - 
lotdem, p. 18). 

Such illustrations, which might be multiplied to 
almost any extent, sufficiently prove the identity, 
for the primitive thinker, of the sciences we 
clearly distinguish as physiology and psychology. 
This confusion is of fundamental importance for 
the study of primitive and ancient ideas of per- 
sonality, and is frequently neglected by those who 
undertake to interpret ancient thought, particularly 
by interpreters of the Old Testament. Its further 
examination belongs to the subject of ancient 
psychology. Here, we are concerned with the 
evolution of a distinct science of the body, and with 
its present problems for psychology and religion. 

2. Evolution of physiology.— it is plain that a 
sound knowledge of anatomy was necessary before 
an accurate physiology could be reached ; yet of 
this Sir William Turner remarks: 4 Amidst the 
general obscurity in which the early history of 
anatomy is involved, only two leading facts may 
be admitted with certainty. The first is that 
previous to the time of Aristotle there was no 
accurate knowledge of anatomy ; and the second, 
that all that was known was derived from the 
dissection of the lower animals only' [EBr 9 , s.v. 
‘Anatomy’). The most notable name before 
Aristotle is that of Hippocrates (B.C. 460-377), 
who does not distinguish vein from artery, and 
nerve from sinew ; ‘he represents the brain as a 

f land, from which exudes a viscid fluid ; that the 
eart is muscular and of pyramidal shape, and 
has two ventricles separated by a partition, the 
fountains of life — and two auricles, receptacles of 
air; that the lungs consist of five ash-coloured 
lobes, the substance of which is cellular and 
spongy, naturally dry, but refreshed by the air; 
and that the kidneys are glands, but possess an 
attractive faculty, by virtue of which the moisture 
of the drink is separated, and descends into the 
bladder. He distinguishes the bowels into colon 
and rectum* (l.c.). Aristotle {b. B.c. 384) has 
confused notions of the nerves, and, though he 
connects the blood-vessels with the heart, he has 
no idea of the circulation of the blood. He 
regards the brain as the organ of cooling (On Sleep » 
ch. iii.). ‘The heart is at once the physiological 
and psychical centre of man. . , . To Aristotle the 
brain is merely a regulator for the temperature of 
the heart ; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the 
blood and warm vapours from the heart rising to 
this are lowered m temperature’ ( Psychology , 
Hammond’s tr,, p. xxiv ; for the reasons which 
led Aristotle astray, see Ogle, On the Parts of 
Amrnds, j>. 168 n.). Galen (b. a,d. 130) is the 
first certain user of vivisection, and his writings 
are ‘the common depository of the anatomical 
knowledge of the day’ (an account of his physi- 
ology is given by Foster, History of Physiology , 
p. 121). No work of great importance in physi- 


ology was done between Galen’s time and the 
I6tli cent., when the Fabrica Humani Corporis of 
Vesalius was ‘the beginning not only of modem 
anatomy, but of modern physiology r (Foster, op. 
cit. p. 10, who traces the development of physiology 
through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries). In 
the 19th cent, that knowledge of the nervous 
system was elaborated from which the problems 
of the modern psychologist take their rise. • 

3. Body and hSind.— The problem of the relation 
of body to mind is of fundamental importance to 
a large group of sciences. ‘Since the dawn of 
modern philosophy in the Meditations of Descartes, 
the question of the relation of body and mind 
has been continuously under discussion’ (Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 4). The chief 
difference between ourselves and the primitive 
thinker is that we have narrowed the problem to 
the relation between the nervous system (more 
especially the cerebral cortex) and consciousness. 
The full discussion of this problem, however, be- 
longs more properly to the articles on Brain and 
Mind, Mind, and Psychology. 

A summary review of the positions taken by 
some typical thinkers will serve to introduce the 
modern aspect of the problem. Descartes (1596- 
1650), starting from the existence of the self as 
the thinking thing, and arguing to the existence 
of body (in general) as the extended thing, main- 
tained, though in marked contradiction to the 
general principles of his system and to his treat- 
ment of animal consciousness, the interaction of 
mind and body in man. He assigned their point 
of contact to tire pineal gland — a small body about 
the size of a cherry-stone, which lies between the 
upper quadrigeminal bodies of the brain, and is 
connected with the optic thal&mi — since some such 
single organ seemed necessary in order to combine 
impressions from the double sense-organs (Zes 
Passions de Vdme, art. xxxLf.}. Here, as the 
chief seat of the soul, he supposed mind to influence 
body, and body mind. Geulincx (1625-1669) — cf. 
Mafebranehe (1638-1715)— abandoned the theory * 
of interaction for that of ‘occasionalism,’ which 
asserts that God causes the changes in the body 
corresponding with those in the mind, and vice 
versa. Leibniz (1646-1716) introduced the con- 
ception of ‘pre-established harmony,’ which rejects 
both interaction and occasionalism in favour of a 
Divinely created correspondence of mind and body, 
like that of two clocks keeping perfect time. 
Spinoza (1632-1677) made the problem more dis- 
tinctly metaphysical by his treatment of thought 
and extension as simply different attributes of the 
one substance, God. This metaphysical monism 
asserts that * mind and body are one and the same 
thing, conceived at one time under the attribute 
of thought, and at another under that of extension * 
(Ethica, pt. iii prop. ii. SchoL). Hume (1711- 
1776) emphasized the mystery of the union of 
mind ana body (Inquiry^ concerning the Human 
Understanding , vii. pt. i), and argued against 
the alleged causality of mind in relation to body. 
Huxley (1825-1895) extended the hypothesis of 
Descartes as to animals into the realm of human 
consciousness. Whilst holding that ‘all states of 
consciousness in us as in them are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-sub- 
stance,* he considered that ‘ in men, as in brutes, 
there is no proof that any state of consciousness 
is the cause of change in the motion of the matter 
of the organism * ; the consequence is that ‘ our 
mental conditions are simply the symbols in 
consciousness of the changes which take place 
automatically in the organism * ( Collected Essays, 
l 244). 

Huxley’s theory forms one of the various modem 
solutions of the problem ; but a theory which reduces 
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conscious experience (including activity) to a series 
of epiphenomena or * by-products * is not adequate 
to explain that experience ; whilst the denial of 
mental causality is founded on the unproved 
assumption that the universe is mechanical. This 
is shown most ably by Ward ( Naturalism and 
Agnosticism , Lects. xi. xii), who in the same 
context discusses Clifford’s 4 mind-stuff’ theory, 
and the Neo-Spinozism of the ‘double-aspect’ 
theory. The chief modern lines of explanation of 
the relation of mind and body are those of inter- 
actionism, automatism, and parallelism: 4 in ter - 
actionism, asserting that the causal influence runs 
in both directions — in sensation from the body to 
the mind, in volition from the mind to the body ; 
automatism, maintaining that it runs in one 
direction only — always from the body to the mind ; 
and parallelism, denying all causal influence and 
holding the relation to be of a different nature.’ * 
It should be noted that psycho-physical parallelism 
is frequently a purely descriptive term, to denote 
the correlation of the phenomena of consciousness 
with physiological (nervous and cerebral) processes, 
together with the real distinction between the two 
series. In this sense, it is doubtless true to say 
that ‘ this is the most generally accepted view of 
the relation between mind and body at the present 
day’ (Baldwin, ii. 258). The much larger meta- 
physical problem of the relation of mind and 
matter cannot be discussed on the narrow stage 
of the present article (see artt. on Mind and 
Philosophy). However completely we might 
show the dependence of consciousness on the 
mechanism of the cerebral cortex and the nervous 
system generally, there would remain the apparent 
fact that psychical and physical processes are 
disparate. We must not hastily assume that the 
laws of the one can be applied without question 
to the other. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, however important as a working formula 
in the physical sciences, has mathematical validity 
but not philosophical application. On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to interpret the 
causality of mind as though ^ it were the inter- 
ference of a new gwm-physical force with the 
working of that particular part of the physical 
system which forms the human body. The problem 
is in miniature, therefore that of the relation of 
God to the universe, where we have also to 
reconcile the existence of natural law with real 
causality ; its further consideration belongs to this 
larger arena. See, further, art. Body and Mind. 

4. Problems for religion.— There remains to be 
noticed, however briefly, the group of problems, 
arising in connexion with the human body, for the 
student of religion, which receive fuller discussion 
in special articles. (1) The controversy as to man’s 
place in nature (see art. Anthropology) is now 
chiefly of historical interest, so far, at least, as 
the relation of man's body to the animal world is 
concerned. The modem theologian is usually 
ready to accept the clear verdict of the scientist 
that, ‘ judged by his structure, Man is undoubtedly 
a vertebrate animal of the class Mammalia’ 
(Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology , p. 12). 
In exact zoological classification he forms the 
Family Hominidse in the Sub-Order Anthropoidea 
in the Order Primates in the Section Eutheria of 
the Sub-Class Theria of the Class Mammalia. In 
point of structure, that is, his nearest relatives 
are the Gibbons, Orang-utans, Chimpanzees, and 
Gorillas. This does not mean that these animals 
actually belong to man’s ancestry. * It is practi- 
cally certain that the modem Simiidse did not 

* Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. 2 (an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the problem from the standpoint of ‘panpsychism’). 
In regard to the view that thought is a function of the brain, 
see below, 4 ( 2 ). 


themselves figure in the ancestry of Man, and that 
they are themselves specialized in a high degree, 
more specialized in many ways than the Hominidse 
and more specialized than their own ancestors’ 
(Duckworth, op. cit. p. 543). On Man, ‘ specializa- 
tion of the cerebrum has conferred an altogether ex- 
ceptional development of self-consciousness {op. cit . 
p. 545) . . . the future modification of the cerebrum 
will be largely dependent on its blood-supply, which 
in turn is related to the quality of the cardiac 
muscle and various physiological factors ... on 
what may, in the widest sense, be termed hygienic 
conditions 5 {op. cit . p. 546). If we grant, however, 
this physical relationship of man with the lower 
animals, it seems hardly possible to deny the 
psychological. The close correlation of the extent 
to which brain and nerve are elaborated in them 
with the observed degree of their intelligence is 
found to continue upwards to man himself ; if the 
series is more or less continuous on the anatomical 
and physiological side, it is natural to expect that 
the corresponding psychical series knows no hard 
and fast line. This expectation is confirmed by 
the study of comparative psychology : * Through- 
out the range of the sense-experience, common to 
men and animals, their emotional states are of 
like nature with ours. ... It is the framing of 
ideals, not merely as products of conceptual 
thought, but also as objects of appetence and 
desire ever beckoning him onwards and upwards 
towards their realization, that is distinctive of 
man as man ’ (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. to Gompar. 
Psychology , pp. 365, 379). The practical bearing 
of this may be seen from the standpoint of biology. 
The balance of power between the activity of any 
organism and its control by the environment is 
continually altering in favour of the former. 

‘ Increasingly we find the organism— he it bird or 
mammal or man— much more master of its fate, 
able to select its own environment in some 
measure, able to modify its surroundings as well 
as be modified by them ’ ( J. A. Thomson, Heredity , 
p. 517). In the case of man, this fact has been 
strikingly expressed by a leading biologist, who 
calls him ‘ nature’s insurgent son’ (Bay Lankester, 
The Kingdom of Man> ch. i.). ‘ If we may for the 
purpose of analysis, as it were, extract man from 
the rest of Nature of which he is truly a product 
and part, then we may say that Man is Nature’s 
rebel ’ {op. cit. p. 26). Such a conception of man, 
given, it should be noticed, from the purely 
scientific point of view, is an implicit recognition 
of the right of the psychologist and of the 
theologian to consider man apart from nature, 
and to claim for him that unique place in the 
universe which the higher religions, and especially 
Christianity, demand. We need hardly hesitate, 
then, to agree with what Huxley wrote in 1863 : 

* I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural 
line of demarcation, wider than that between the animals whioh 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between 
the animal world and ourselves ; and I may add the expression 
of my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of intellect begin to germinate in lower forms of life* {Man’s 
Place in Nature, ed. of 1894, p. 162). 

(2) The relation of the body to the conception of 
personality obviously requires some re-statement 
in the light of the general acceptance of an 
evolutionary view of man. Hebrew thought in 
its earlier form was unable to conceive any con- 
tinuance of personality apart from the body ; even 
in the theology of the later Judaism the same idea 
survives in the characteristic insistence on the 
resurrection of the body as essential to life beyond 
death. Over against this stands the Platonic 
emphasis on the immortality of the soul, which 
assigns to the body a quite subordinate part. 
The attitude of St. Paul differs from both: while 
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he conceives a body to be necessary to personality, 
he awaits deliverance from this present body ra 
which sin and death reign, and the development 
of a spiritual or f pneumatic 5 body, more suited 
to regenerated human personality (1 Co lo 44 , 
2 Co 5 5 * r -}. In the early Christian Church, we 
gain light on the relation of 4 soul 5 and body 
from the various doctrines as to the origin of the 
soul {see art. Soul), viz. pre-existence (Origen), 
traducianism (Terbnilian), which taught that the 
soul was begotten with the body, and creationism, 
which may be regarded as the final normal doctrine, 
holding that each soul was created by God at birth 
without any mediation. The second of these, viz. 
traducianism, has clearly the most contact with the 
conceptions of modern biology (though its naive 
distinction of soul and body is no longer possible). 
The subsequent nature of the individual man, 
hysical and psychical, is now known to be cond- 
itioned by the chromosomes contributed by 
spermatozoon and ovum respectively in the process 
of fertilization. When we ask what this con- 
ditioning may imply, this genetic problem, like 
the purely psychological one noted above, brings 
us face to face with ultimate questions. It is 
useless to ask what the fertilized ovum may 
* contain * ; all we can say is that from this source, 
or through this channel, flows the whole life of 
man (see art. LIFE}. The subsequent emergence 
of self-consciousness In the infant, with all that 
this implies, lifts the whole problem into a realm 
beyond the physical. This is the consideration 
with which we ought to approach the problem ?us 
it meets us in the outgoing of man’s life. That his 
ersonality depends on the body for its present 
evel opment and expression cannot carry with it 
any prejudice against the continuance of person- 
ality when the body has been resolved into its 
chemical elements— unless we have silently begged 
the whole question of the relation of mind and 
body. As James has urged so forcibly ( Human 
Immortality , p, 24 f.), even though we say * thought 
is a function of the brain,’ it still remains open to 
us to maintain that the function is not productive, 
but permissive or transmissive; in other words, 
that consciousness finds an organ for its expression 
in the brain, and is limited rather than produced 
by its present physical conditions. In this con- 
nexion, it is attractive to follow St. Paul’s line of 
thought, and to think of some other * spiritual ’ 
body, which may express more adequately man’s 
personality in that fife beyond death, which the 
highest spiritual life here itself demands (see art. 
Immortality), 

(3) The. conception of the human body in ethical 
thought and its treatment in practical morals 
have given rise to a third important group of 
problems. It is easy for a dualistic conception of 
man’s nature to carry the philosophic opposition 
of spirit and matter, soul ana body, into the ethical 
sphere ; so we may trace the transition from the 
Platonic view of the body as the prison-house of 
the soul* to Philo’s conception of all matter as 
evil (cl Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion , iv. 5), 
and to the well-known dualism of the Gnostics and 
the Manichmans. Such a view is brought home to 
the practical consciousness of men by the fact that 
the most intense moral conflicts, especially at the 
threshold of manhood, are often those between the 
natural passions of the body and the higher claims 
of reason and conscience. An evolutionary view 
of man would explain this conflict as part of the 
process of man’s upward development from a 
purely animal life ; but a dualistic philosophy also 
provides an explanation. As a practical con- 
sequence we have the principle of asceticism (q.v.), 

*In practice, Plato insists on the proper cultivation of the 
body ‘ for the sake of the soul * (Rep. bk. ui. 410). 


prominent in Oriental religions generally, especially 
m Buddhism, though not belonging to Judaism 
except in the peculiar and late developments of 
the Essenes and the Therapeut®. In certain forms 
of Greek philosophy, notably Pythagoreanism, and 
the later Neo- Platonism, asceticism was made the 
condition of deeper philosophic and religious 
meditation. In Christianity, its special develop- 
ments are connected with Monastieism (q.v.). Bor 
the general doctrinal view of the body in relation 
to evil, see Body (Christian), 3 (a), and Sin. In 
contrast with these applications of dualism, it may 
be urged that the scientific view of the body is 
also the truest from a religious standpoint : ‘ Our 
body is an integral part of our human personality’ 
(Illingworth, Christian Character , p. 146). 

Liter atcr ANTHROPOLOGY : see list under article of that 
name, which should itself be consulted in regard to man’s place 
in nature. PHYSIOLOGY (early history of): Turner, art. 
‘Anatomy,’ in EBr%; Foster, History of Physiology (Cam- 
bridge, 1901). Psychology : the relation of mind and body 
is discussed in most of the general literature of the subject 
(see list under art. Psychology), but the following in particular 
may be named: Bain, Mind and Body (1873, London)* 
Huxley, Animal Automatism (1874, in Collected Essays , 
Eversley series, 1004, London) ; Le Conte, Evolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought ch. iv. (1891, London); James, 
Principles of Psychology, chs. v. and vi. vol. i. (1801, London) ; 
Mimsterberg, Gnmdzuge der Psychologic (1000, Leipzig); 
Royce, The World and the Individual, vol. ii. Lect. v. ( 1901 , 
New York and London) ; Baldwin, art, ‘ Mind and .Body,* in 
Diet, of Philos, and Psychol, vol. it (1002, New York and 
London); Villa, Contemporary Psychology, ch. iii. (Eng. tr. 
by Miumcorda, 1003, London) ; Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism 0 , vol. ii. (1903, London) ; Strong, Why the Mind 
ha* a Body (1003, New York and London); Stout, Manual of 
Psychology *, In trod. ch. iii, (1901, London); Calkins, The Per- 
sistent Problems of Philosophy (1907, New York and London). 

M. Wheeler Robinson. 

BODY (Buddhist). — The Buddhist attitude 
towards the body has been summed up as follows ; 

(1) the body, whether of men or of higher beings, 
can never l>e the abode of anything but evil; 

(2) final deliverance from all bodily life, present 
and to come, is the greatest of all blessings, the 
highest of all boons, and the loftiest of all aims. 1 

The body is regarded as an * impure thing and 
foul/ It is likened to a wound, a sore. It has to 
be borne about, but, because of its character, there 
I must be no clinging to it. It is thus borne about 

* for the sake of righteousness.’ 3 The body is the 

* old worn-out skin of a snake/ * It is a 4 dressed-up 
lump, covered with wounds . . . wasted . . . full 
of sickness . . . a heap of corruption/ 4 All evil 
passions proceed from the body.® There is no pain 
like the body ; hunger is the worst of diseases, 
the body the greatest of pains.® The weakness 
of the body is sometimes emphasized — it is fragile, 
like a jar ; m death it will ‘lie on the earth, despised, 
without understanding, like a useless log/ 7 

It is * disgust ’ (nibhidd) for the body that is the 
motive for nalbajja — that is, the * going forth ’ 
from house fife into religious life— and also for the 
layman to sit loose to the things of the world. 
Gautama was led to * go forth’ for this reason. 8 
He used to consider with himself the facts of 
age, disease, etc., until he determined to escape 
them. A later amplification of the same idea is 
the story of Gautama’s driving through the town, 
and seeing an old man, a sick man, and a corpse. 
According to Buddhist teaching, the object most 
calculated to produce this * disgust’ is the human 
body itself, living as well as dead. The Vijaya 
Sutta is * a reflection on the worthlessness of the 
human body * ; a follower of Buddha sees the body 
only as it really is, and consequently goes to 

1 Monier Williams, Buddhism. 1889. 

2 Questions of King Milinda , bk. iii. ch. 6, 5 1 (SBE xxxvj 

3 Sutta Nipdta, 17 (SBE x.). 

4 Dhammapada , ch. xi. p. 147 1 (SBE x.). 

* Sutta Nipdta , 269. 

6 Dhammapada, ch. xv. p. 202 1. 

7 lb. ch. iii. p. 40' f 

8 Copleston, Buddhism , 1802, p. 183 et passim. 
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nirvana. 1 The noble Yasa left his house because 
he saw the female musicians asleep — 4 one would 
think it was a cemetery one had fallen into/ 2 * 
Mental exercise of this description is frequently 
given as a specimen of right meditation. The idea 
of a ‘ corpse eaten up by worms/ etc., is to be kept 
before the mind when a good point of meditation 
occurs. 8 Yet bodily deformity, physical infirmity, 
or a maimed limb disqualified for pabbajja ordina- 
tion. 4 

The idea of * disgust * with the body is set forth 
in Gautama’s 4 burning 5 * fire-sermon, delivered on a 
hill, Gayasisa, near Gaya : 

* Everything, O monks, is burning. The eye is burning ; visible 
things are burning. The sensation produced by contact with 
visible things is burning-burning with the fire of lust (desire), 
enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, lamenta- 
tion, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, sounds 
are burning ; the nose is burning, odours are burning ; the 
tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning, 
objects of sense are burning. The mmd is burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and lusts. 
Observing this, O monks, a wise and noble disciple becomes 
weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, weary of 
tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becoming weary, 
he frees himself from passions and lusts. When free he realizes 
that his object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of re- 
straint and chastity, that re-birth is ended. * 5 

One of the difficulties in the way of right think- 
ing, without which nirvana cannot he attained, is 
lack of training in the 4 management of the body/ 
which, with lust, ill-will, delusion, wrong-doing, 
and lack of training in conduct, or thought, or 
wisdom, causes the thinking powers to be brought 
into play with difficulty, or to act slowly.® It is 
the 4 eye of flesh ’ which prevents perfect insight, 
and only by its removal can the desired end be 
obtained. 7 

The body is the sphere of suffering : 

‘ Now, this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffering: 
birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, 
death is painful. Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful 
is separation from the pleasant, and any craving that is un- 
satisfied, that, too, is painful.’ 

It is also the body which is the origin of suffering. 
The 4 noble truth * on this subject has been summed 
up by Professor Khys Davids as 4 the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of life, and the love of the present 
world/ 8 

According to the teaching of Buddha, suffering, 
subjectively, is desire, in all its varied forms. But 
desire originates from the body. 

‘Buddha said: “Passion and hatred have their origin from 
this (body); disgust, delight, and horror arise from this body: 
arising from this body, doubts vex the mind as boys vex a crow.” 6 
“ For him whose greediness for name and form is wholly gone, 0 
Brahmana, for him there are no passions by which he might fall 
into the power of death.” *10 

Objectively, suffering lies in embodiment, or matter, 
and consequently the human body is looked upon as 
a contemptible thing. 11 

Complete release from suffering is possible only 
by emancipation from body and matter. There- 
fore the 4 elements of existence ? (upadhi) must he 
destroyed. 

‘Knowing the step (of the four truths), understanding the 
Dhamma, seeing clearly the abandonment of the passions, de- 
stroying all the elements of existence (upadhi), such an one will 
wander rightly in the world.’ i 2 ‘The elements of existence 
(upadhi) are overcome by thee (Buddha).’ is * He who, being 
ignorant, creates upadhi , that fool again undergoes pain ; there- 
fore let not the wise man create upadhi, considering (that this is) 
the birth and origin of pain.* 14 ‘ Mettagft says : r ‘ I delight in 
these words of the great Isi ; well expounded, 0 Gautama, is (by 
thee) freedom from upadhi" ’ 15 

Emancipation from bodily form is therefore the 

1 Sutta Nipdta , ii. ; Vijaya Sutta, p. 32 (SBE x.). 

2 Mahdvagga, i. 7. 2 (SBE xiii. 103). 

8 Afigut. iv. 14 et passim. 

4 Mahdvagga , i. 71 (SBE xiii. 224 f.). 8 lb. i. 21. 

® Questions of King Milinda, iv. 1. 20. 

7 lb. iv. 1. 48. 

SDhamma-KaJcka-ppavattana-Sutta, §5 (SBE, vol. xi. p. 148). 

^ Sutta Nipdta , p. 270. 10 lb. p. 1099. 

ii Vijaya Sutta, p. 32. i2 Sutta Nipdta , p. 873. 

18 lb. p. 646. M lb. p. 1060. 

W lb. p. 1056. 


summum bomtm of Buddhism, the ultimate goal of 

all aim and effort. 

‘ Seeing others afflicted by the body, O Pingiya,’ so said Bha- 
gavat, ‘(seeing) heedless people suffer in their bodies, therefore, 
0 Pingiya, shalt thou be heedful and leave the body behind, 
that thou mayest never come to exist again .’ 1 ‘Seeing men 
seized with desire, O Pingiya,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘tormented and 
overcome by decay, therefore thou, O Pingiya, shalt be heedful 
and leave desire behind, that thou mayest never come to exist 
again. *2 ‘As a flame blown about by violence of the wind, O 
Upasiva,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘goes out, cannot be reckoned (as 
existing), even so a Muni, delivered from name and body, disap- 
pears, and cannot be reckoned as existing.* 3 * For him who has 
disappeared there is no form, O Upasiva,* so said Bhagavat, ‘ that 
by which they say he is, exists for him no longer ; when all things 
(1 dhamma ) have been cut off, all (kinds of) dispute are also cut 
off.’ 4 ‘By the noble the cessation of the existing body is re- 
garded as pleasure.’ 8 ‘Through countless births have I 
wandered,’ said Gautama, ‘seeking but not discovering the 
maker of this my mortal dwelling-house, and still, again and 
again, have birth and life and pain returned. But now, at length, 
art thou discovered, thou builder of this house (of flesh). No 
longer shalt thou rear a house for me. Rafters and beams are 
shattered, and, with destruction of desire (tanka** thirst), de- 
liverance from repeated life is gained at last.’ ® 

Though the constant endeavour and ultimate 
hope of the Buddhist is to escape from corporeal 
existence, Gautama clearly teaches that the body 
is to be cared for. Desire for the pleasures, and 
the formation of good habits, which minister to the 
real self, are inculcated ; and pursuit and conduct 
which contribute to this end are to he cultivated. 

(1) Suicide is forbidden; 7 food is to be used in 
moderation; 8 the use of intoxicating liquors is 

n hibited ; 8 no wrong has to be done with the 
y ; 10 health is the greatest of gifts ; 11 food is 
to be enjoyed; 12 the eating of flesh is no defile- 
ment ; 18 every bodily act has to be carefully 
watched over, words measured, manner gentle, 
thought collected, rejoicing in heart. 14 

(2) Stress is continually laid upon self-control ; 
the 4 forest of lust ’ has to be cut down ; 19 bodily 
anger and sins of the body have to be forsaken ; 16 
sensual pleasures must not be clung to; 17 they 
who 4 suffer loss ’ are they who are fond of society, 
the lazy ; 18 sloth is 4 the taint of the body ’ ; 18 ear- 
nestness is the path of immortality; 20 sms of the 
body will work out their bitter fruit even in this 
life. 21 

(3) No living thing is to be killed ; weapons and 
sticks must be laid down ; no hurt is to be done to 
another ; 22 neither the feeble nor any other being 
is to be despised ; 23 there must not even be the 
wish to harm another; 24 the great law of love 
must influence the Buddhist in every relationship 
of life. 25 Even pabbajja is prohibited unless the 
permission of father and mother is obtained, for 
* the love for a son cuts into the skin ; having cut into the 
skin, it cuts into the hide ; having cut into the hide, it cuts into 
the flesh ; having cut into the flesh, it cuts into the ligaments ; 
having cut into the ligaments, it cuts into the bones ; having 
cut into the bones, it reaches the marrow, and abides in the 
marrow.* 26 

In the Sutta Nipdta , the Amagandha Sutta 
contains an account of what defiles a man. It 
bears comparison with Mt 15 11 * 17 ' 20 . It is not the 
eating of flesh which defiles, but destroying living 
beings, stealing, falsehood, worthless reading, adul- 
tery, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 
mercilessness, illiberahty, intimacy with the un- 

1 Sutta Nipdta, p. 1120. 2 lb. p. 1122. 3 p . 1078. 

4 lb. p. 1075. 8 lb. p. 761. 

8 Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 163 f. 

7 Questions of King Milinda , iv. 4. 13. 

8 Dhammapada , i. 8. 

9 lb. xviii. 247 ; Sutta Nipdta , pp. 244, 263. 

10 Dhammapada, xx. 281. 11 lb. xv. 264. 

12 Sutta Nipdta, pp. 238-251. # 13 /&. p. 241. 

14 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 1. 2. 
is Dhammapada , xx. 283. 16 lb. 231. 

17 Sutta Nipdta, p. 175. 16 lb. pp. 90-114. 

is Dhammapada , xviii. 241. 

20 lb. ii. 21. 

21 Questions of King Milinda , ii. 1. 1. 

22 Sutta Nipdta, p. 393 ; Questions of King Milinda , iv. 3. 35. 

23 Sutta Nipdta,. 145-7. 24 lb. p. 147. 

28 Questions of King Milinda , iv. 4. 16. 

28 Mahdvagga, i. 54-5 (SBE xiii. 216). 
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just, etc. If this long category of sins against the 
body, and against others, characterizes the life, 
‘neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor 
tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rough skins, nor the 
worshipping of fire, nor the many penances in the world, nor 
hymns, nor oblations, nor sacrifice, nor observance of seasons, 
purify a mortal who has not overcome desire/ * 
liraRATUB®, — See the references in the footnotes. 

J. H. Bateson. 

BODY (Christian). — i. The New Testament 
generally.— The New Testament ideas on the sub- 
ject of the body are rooted firmly in the soil of Old 
Testament teaching (see Gn 2 7 , Ps 63\ Ezk 44 7 * ®, 
Mic 6 7 ). From the minds of the writers any- 
thing like a dualistic antithesis, such as we find m 
Greek philosophy, between body and soul, matter 
and spirit, is far removed. As in the older Scrip- 
tures, the unity of the human personality is the 
fundamental feature in the conception of man. At 
the same time this unity is recognized as resting 
upon an underlying duality ; man is conceived of 
as a complex being with a lower and a higher part, 
by one of which he is linked to the life of nature, 
and by the other to the Spirit of God. 

In the Hebrew psychology * flesh * (’ip$) was the prevailing 
name for man’s earthly part, and ‘spirit’ (rjn) for his heavenly 
part, while * soul f («%|) was the union of the two in the living 
creature (see ego. Gn 2?), There was no proper Heh. term for 
* body,’ precisely because the Hebrews, with their psycho- 
physical ideas of personality, did not feel the need for a special 
word to denote the bodily organism considered by itself, when 
we come to the NT we find a somewhat different order of 
terminology, which has come in through familiarity with the 
m version, and is thus indirectly due to Greek influences. 
‘Soul* <£vxi) and * spirit ' (Tvtvim ) are now frequently used in 
senses that can hardly be distinguished, to express the whole 
Inward or spiritual nature (e.g. Lk <7, Ph [RV]). The 
term * body * (crufxa), again, has now come into general use, and 
is employed in connexions which make it practically synonymous 
with ‘flesh’ (crap£; cf. 1 Co 63 with Col 2§, 2 Co 4*0 with v.U> 
But, even so, body and soul, flesh and spirit, are not used in the 
sharply antithetic fashion of the Greek philosophic dualism. 
If the terms are Greek, the ideas are still Hebrew. In the NT 
ft soul ordinarily means an embodied soul, and a living body is 
always conceived of as an ensouled body. The emphasis within 
the idea of personality, it is true, now falls more emphatically 
on the inner and spiritual side ; existence, and even a blessed 
existence, is consistent with separation from the body— St. Paul 
thinks of an absence from the body which Is yet a presence with 
the Lord (2 Co 5»). But the old Hebrew view of the essentiality 
of the body to human nature in its completeness is asserted 
afresh In the doctrine of the resurrection, which had become 
familiar to later Jewish thought, and asserted now more em- 
phatically than before, through being carried over from the 
present world of things seen and temporal into the unseen and 
eternal realities of the world to come. 

a. Christ and the Gospels. — When we descend 
to particulars, it may be said that there are two 
great lines of evidence which are of paramount 
importance for the NT doctrine of the body. The 
first comes from Christ and the Gospels. And 
here, as everywhere in the NT, the evidence points 
in two directions, one part of it serving to exalt 
more than heretofore the worth and dignity of 
man's physical nature, the other to show the sub- 
ordination of that nature to the claims and uses of 
his spiritual being. 

(1) In the first place, we find in the revelation 
of Christ and in the records of His teaching a won- 
derful exaltation of the body. — (a) The fundamental 
fact here is found in the Incarnation itself, in the 
Word made flesh (Jn I 14 ), in the Son of God becom- 
ing the man Christ Jesus (Mt ll 27 etc.). In the 
OT the flesh is dignified as being brought into a 
living nnity with the spirit, the dust of the earth 
with the breath of life that comes from God (Gn 2?). 
In the NT the flesh is raised to a dignity unspeak- 
ably higher, by the habitation in it and incorpora- 
tion with it of the very Word of life (1 Jn l 1 * 2 ). — ♦ 
(6) The sinless life of Jesus is another illuminat- 
ing truth. For this life without fault or stain, 
lived^ in the body, disposes at once and utterly of 
any idea that there is something essentially evil 
and degrading in the possession of a physical nature 
* Sutta Nipdta, pp. 238-248. 


as such. It shows that body is not hostile to spirit, 
hut that, on the contrary, the two may he joined 
together in a solidarity so true and harmonious as 
to become a perfect instrument for doing God’s 
will upon earth.— (c) Very significant, too, is the 
fact of Christ’s joy in living, and His freedom from 
that ascetic temper which is nothing else than 
dualism in one of its practical forms. He ‘ came 
eating and drinking/ and was so far removed from 
a false spiritualism, with its one-sided otherworld- 
liness, that His enemies even accused Him of 
sensuality (Mt II 1 ®). He loved the scenes and 
shows of nature as they spread themselves before 
His eyes, and, so far from treating them, like some 
good men, as cunning traps for the unwary soul, 
saw in them tokens of God’s presence ana fore- 
shadowings of the things of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 6 2Sfr * 13 etc,).— (d) Parallel with this was His 
constant recognition in other men of the value and 
claims of the physical nature. He never sought to 
ignore or disparage what belongs to man’s natural 
life ; He came, as we read in the Fourth Gospel, 
not to kill or steal or destroy, but that we might 
have life, and might have it abundantly (Jn 10 10 ), 
The works of healing, which formed so large an 
element in His public ministry, are the standing 
proof of this attitude of Jesus to the physical life 
of man. Here, too, must be considered— as con- 
tradicting ideas which afterwards took possession 
of the mind of the Church— His vindication of mar- 
riage as forming a part of the Divinely appointed 
order of human society (Mt 19 4ff * ; cf. Jn 2*^) ; and 
further, as flowing from His approval of marriage 
and parenthood, His loving recognition of little 
children, and the place He assigned to them in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 18 lfr * 19 13 **). — (e) The resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ and His ascension to glory 
are the culminating proofs offered by the NT of the 
value and dignity of the human body. He not 
only partook on earth of our human frame, hut, 
when He re-appeared on the further side of death, 
resumed a life of physical conditions (Mt 28 9 etc.), 
and carried the human body with Him to the right 
hand of God (Lk 24® 1 , Ac l 9 ). For the Christian 
doctrine of the body this is the truth of highest 
significance — making the doctrine one that applies 
to both worlds — that, as on earth so also in heaven, 
as in His humiliation so also in His exaltation, 
Jesus Christ continues to live the life of the body 
as well as the life of the spirit. 

(2) But, side by side with this exaltation of the 
body, the evidence which comes to ns from Christ 
and the Gospels points always to (a) the subordina- 
tion of the body to the souk Although by word 
and deed, by the facts of His history and the very 
constitution of His Person, Christ asserted the 
worth of man’s physical nature, it was a funda- 
mental part of His teaching that what is highest 
in our personality must be sought in the inner 
nature, and that the body must be kept in a due 
subjection to the authority of the spirit. ‘Fear 
not them/ He said, ‘which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul ’ (Mt 10 s ® ; cf. Lk 12 4 ). And 
in some of His most solemn utterances He taught 
that the outward world, which makes so strong an 
appeal to our physical senses, is worth nothing 
whatever in comparison with those spiritual inter- 
ests and possessions on which our truest life depends 
(Mt 16 20 , Mk 8 s6 **, Lk 12 1 ®- 21 ). ^ He was no teacher 
of asceticism, as has been said, but He declared, 
nevertheless, that God’s Kingdom and righteous- 
ness were the first things which His disciples must; 
seek (Mt 6 s3 ), and that those who are engaged m 
this high quest may sometimes find it needful to 
pluck out Hie right eye or to cut off the right hand 
(5 m -). And whatever further meaning lies enfolded 
in His agony in Gethsemane and His death upon 
the cross, they were at all events an affirmation 
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for all time of the truth that the life of the body 
must be freely yielded up whenever this becomes 
necessary to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose, 
and that the spirit must be willing even though the 
flesh is weak (Mt 26 89ff *). — (b) Again, the evidence 
points to the provisional character of the earthly 
body. Christ sanctioned marriage, as we have seen, 
and declared it to be an ordinance of God’s appoint- 
ment ; but when the Sadducees endeavoured to dis- 
credit the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
by pointing out a perplexing situation to which it 
might lead under the Jewish marriage law, He 
declared that, ‘when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but 
are as angels in heaven’ (Mk 12 25 ). Clearly this 
was an announcement of a resurrection life very 
different from the present life in flesh and blood. 
It implies the possession of a body more spiritual- 
ized than the present one, and adapted to conditions 
far removed from those of our earthly life. And 
what was thus foreshadowed by Christ’s words 
was ocularly proved to His disciples by His post- 
resurrection appearances. It was the same body 
they had laid in the tomb which now presented 
itself to them in living form, so that they could not 
fail to recognize their Lord (Ac I s 2 82 ). And yet 
it was a different body — freed from the familiar 
earthly limitations and possessed of new and higher 
capacities and powers (Lk 24 81 - 86 * 61 , Jn 20 26 ). The 
spiritual had so interpenetrated the natural and 
subdued it to its own uses, that the natural body 
of J esus had become a spiritual body. The invisible 
world was now its proper home, and it was only 
when He chose to ‘materialize’ Himself (as a 
student of psychical research would say), to ‘mani- 
fest Himself’ (as the author of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, Jn 21 1 * 14 ), that His disciples were 
able to perceive Him by their natural senses. 
It was in this spiritual body that the risen 
Christ ascended to His Father. And it is this 
spiritual body of the risen and ascended Christ 
that becomes for His disciples the type of that 
glorious body which, in their case also, is to take 
the place of the present body of humiliation (Ph 
3 21 ). 

3. The Pauline anthropology.— The second 
great line of evidence comes from the Pauline 
anthropology. It is here that we find the great 
bulk of the direct NT teaching on which the 
Christian doctrine of the body is based. Now, 
in regard to St. Paul it has often been assumed 
that his anthropological ideas were determined by 
Hellenistic influences, and that he sets up a hard 
dualism between matter and spirit, between body 
and soul (cf. Holtzmann, NT Theol. ii. 14 f.). But 
so far is this from being a correct statement of his 
position, that it might rather be affirmed that the 
Apostle is nowhere more closely in line with the 
OT psychology than in his teaching on this very 
subject. For him, too, as for the other writers of 
the NT, human nature is not an irreconcilable 
antithesis of matter and spirit, but a psycho- 
physical unity of soul and body, in which, how- 
ever, the body, as the part that links man to 
nature, takes a lower position than the soul or 
spirit, by which he comes into relation with heaven 
and God. St. Paul’s doctrine will become apparent 
if we consider his utterances on the relation of 
the body to sin, to death, to holiness, and to the 
future hi e. 

(a) The body and sin . — It is at this point that 
the argument for a positive dualism in the Pauline 
teaching, due to Greek influences, appears most 
plausible. There can be no question that the 
Apostle often speaks of the body and its members, 
not only as instruments of sin, but as a seat and 
fortress of its power {e.g. Bo 6 12 * 19 7 5, 28f -)— a way 
of speaking, however, which is neither Greek nor 


dualistic, but has its roots in OT teaching, and is 
the direct result of an acute ethical experience. 
But it has been further alleged that St. Paul 
recognizes in the body the very source and prin- 
ciple of sin (Pfleiderer, Paulinwnus , 53 IF.). The 
argument depends on the interpretation given to 
the word * flesh ’ (cr&p£) in those passages where the 
Apostle, passing beyond the ordinary non-ethical 
use of the word (Bo 2 28 , 2 Co 4 11 ), employs it in 
an ethical sense in contrast with * spirit ’ {trvev/ia). 
According to this argument, cr&p£ in such cases 
simply denotes the physical or sensuous part of 
man, in which St. Paul finds a substance utterly 
antagonistic to the life of the spirit, and one whose 
working makes sin inevitable. But the objections 
to this view are overwhelming. When St. Paul 
in Gal 5 19ft * gives a category of the ‘ works of the 
flesh,’ the majority of the sins he enumerates — for 
instance, idolatry, hatred, heresies, envying — are 
spiritual, not physical or animal, in their nature. 
When he charges the Corinthians with being 
‘ carnal (<rap/«/co£, 1 Co 3 3 ), it is not sensuality 
that he is condemning, but ‘jealousy and strife.’ 
His doctrine with regard to the sanctification of 
the body, as a member of Christ and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost (6 15, 19 ), would have been impossible 
if he had regarded the principle of sin as lying in 
man’s corporeal nature ; and equally impossible 
his belief in the absolute sinlessness (2 Co 5 21 ) of 
one who was born of a woman (Gal 4 4 ). Nor 
could he have given so high and constant a place, 
in his doctrine of the future life, to the hope of 
the resurrection, if he had conceived of the body 
as the fons et origo of evil in man. He would 
rather have been driven to long for its utter dis- 
solution, and to centre his hopes for the eternal 
future in a bare doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. 

The Pauline antithesis of flesh and spirit, then, 
cannot be interpreted as amounting to a dualistic 
opposition between man’s body and his soul, his 
material and his immaterial elements. Here, as 
everywhere else in Scripture, the real antithesis is 
between the earthly and the heavenly, the natural 
and the supernatural. The Apostle uses ‘flesh’ 
to denote man’s sinful nature generally ; and his 
reason for doing so, doubtless, lies in the fact that 
by the law of ordinary generation it is through his 
flesh that the individual is linked on to the life of 
a fallen and sinful race, and so comes to inherit a 
corrupt nature. St. Paul’s teaching at this point 
is in line with the great saying of Jn 3 6 , ‘ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit’ (cf. Laidlaw, Bible 
Doctrine of Man , 119). St. Paul’s ‘ carnal ’ man 
is the same as his ‘natural’ man who receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, and is thus 
distinguished from the ‘ spiritual ’ man in whom 
a supernatural and Divine principle has begun to 
operate (1 Co 2 1Sff * ; cf. 3 1 * 8 ). 

But while St. Paul does not find in the body the 
very principle of sin, he does regard it as in a 
special sense the lurking-place and instrument of 
evil. When he speaks of the old man being cruci- 
fied with Christ that ‘ the body of sin ’ might be 
done away (Bo 6 6 ), when he longs for deliverance 
from the ‘ body of death ’ (7 s4 ), when he refers to 
* the law in our members ’ which wars against ‘ the 
law of our mind’ (v. 23 ), it seems evident that he 
recognizes an abnormal development of the sensuous 
in fallen man, and regards sin as having in a special 
manner entrenched itself in the body, which becomes 
liable to death on this very account (Bo 6® 7 M ), and 
throughout man’s earthly life is a constant source 
of weakness and liability to fall. Hence his deter- 
mination to buffet his body and bring it into sub- 
jection (1 Co 9 27 ) ; his summons to Christ’s people 
to mortify the deeds of the body (Bo 8 18 ; cf. Col 
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a 5 ) ; his appeal to them not to allow sin to reign in 
their mortal bodies, but to present their mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Ro 6 I2f *}* 

(&} The body and death . — It is in accordance 
■with those dnalistic conceptions which bv and by 
entered into the Church through the influence of 
heathen philosophy, and which still colour Christian 
thought as well as Christian language, that death 
should be spoken of as if it were a liberation of 
the soul from its bondage to corporeal conditions, 
whereby it escapes into its natural element of 
pure spirituality. St, Paul, at all events, never 
speaks thus about death. His strong sense of the 
weakness of the flesh and its subjection to the 
wers of evil leads him, it is true, to describe the 
dv as a tabernacle in which we groan, being 
burdened. But he immediately hastens to ex- 
plain, ‘not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of life’ (2 Co 5 4 ). 
It is not deliverance from the body that he longs 
for, but the deliverance of the body from the con- 
straint of evil, its complete redemption and trans- 
formation, and perfect adaptation in consequence 
to the life of the spirit. To the Apostle that 
separation of soul and body which we call death 
was not something natural, but something pro- 
foundly unnatural. According to his original 
nature, man was not made to die. It was not 
part of the Divine purpose in his creation that the 
solidarity of body ana soul should ever be dis- 
solved. But the entrance of sin into the world 
changed every human prospect ; and death is the 
wages of sin (Ro 6 ,J3 ). But just as Christ, by His 
Spirit dwelling in us, can subdue the power of 
sin, so also can He gain the victory over death — 
the culminating demonstration of sin’s power, 
and man’s last enemy (1 Co 15 26 ). In Christ 
we have the promise of a body not only raised 
from the grave, but redeemed from the power 
of evil, and thus capable . of the great trans- 
figuration from & natural body into a spiritual 
body (v. 44 ), from ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
into a conformity to the body of Christ’s glory 
(Ph $*)» 

(c) The body and holiness, — St, Paul’s view of the 
body as an essential part of the human personality 
is seen further in connexion with his teaching on 
the subject of holiness. In the Church at Corinth, 
whose members breathed an atmosphere saturated 
with heathen influences, there had sprung up the 
strange, perverted doctrine that, as the body is 
not a part of man’s true personality, all bodily acts 
are of the nature of admphora , or things morally 
indifferent. Fornication stood on the same level 
as eating and drinking; it was a mere physical 
act, natural to man as an animal creature, but 
having no real bearing on the independent and 
higher life of the soul (1 Co6 lm ). The idea is one 
that has appeared again and again in Christian 
history, for dualistic notions regarding the body 
tend almost as readily to sensualism on the one 
hand as to asceticism on the other (cf. the Ranters 
in the days of the Puritan revival; see R. M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion [1909], 477). 
The Apostle’s answer to all such degrading views 
was to set up his doctrine of the bodily holiness of 
a Christian man. The body, he said, is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body (v. 18 ) ; your 
bodies are the members of Christ (v. 15 ) ; your body 
is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit (v. 1 ®). In his 
view, the life of the human spirit, by which we are 
linked on to Christ Himself and to the Spirit of 
God, is joined indissolubly to that physical life 
which finds its manifestation in the bodily mem- 
bers. And so, when the Spirit of God takes up His 
abode in a man, the body of that man, as well as 


his spiritual nature, undergoes a process of sanctifi- 
cation, as day by day there pass 

* Through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. ’ 

And yet this exalted view of the communion and 
fellowship of the body in the spiritual life of man 
and its sensitiveness to the powers of sanctifica- 
tion, did not blind the Apostle to the fact, taught 
him by his own ethical experience, that in the 
fallen nature even of a Christian man the body is 
weak and tainted, and ready to become the instru- 
ment of temptation and an occasion of stumbling. 
In this temple of the Holy Ghost there are da5c 
corners where evil spirits linger, and from which 
they can never be utterly expelled until in death 
the wages of sin have been paid. If ever there 
was a spiritually-minded man, St. Paul was one 
but even he was deeply conscious of the infirmity 
of the flesh (Ro 6 1 ®), and felt the need of subduing 
his own body, lest, after all, he should become a 
castaway (1 Co Q 27 ). And so, side by side with the 
truth that the body is a Divine sanctuary, he sets 
forth in his doctrine of holiness the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
bodies that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Ro 6 ,s ). 

(d) The body and the future life. — Here, again, 
two lines of thought emerge in St. Paul’s teaching 
-—an overwhelming sense, on the one hand, of the 
worth of the body for the human personality ; and, 
on the other, a clear recognition of its present 
limitations and unfitness in its earthly form to be 
a perfect spiritual organ. The proof of the first is 
seen in his faith in the resurrection of the body. 
The Pharisaic Judaism in which he was brought 
up had come to hold the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead (Ac 23 6ff *), but that was a dim and 
pallid hope compared with the living and shining 
assurance which Jesus Christ had begotten in his 
heart. To him the resurrection of Christ was a 
fact of the most absolute certainty (Ro I 4 , 1 Co 
15 3fr *)* And that fact carried with it the know- 
ledge that the dead are raised (v. 15ff *). When he 
writes of immortality (1 Co IS 851 *), he does not 
mean, like Plato, the immortality of the soul 
{Phwdo, liv. ff. ), but the immortality of the whole 
man. He believed, no doubt, that the soul, as the 
centre of the personality, could survive the shock 
of separation from the body (2 Co fiP). But he 
thought of it as existing then in a condition of 
deprivation and incompleteness, for which he uses 
the figure of being ‘unclothed’; and he does not 
regard it as attaining to the fullness of the life 
and blessedness of the future world until its 
‘ nakedness ’ has been * clothed upon ’ (▼.**)• But, 
while he believed in the resurrection of the body, 
St. Paul did not believe in the resurrection of the 
present body of flesh and blood (1 Co 15 80 ). ^ He 
looked for a body in which corruption had given 
place to incorruption (v. 43 ), in which weakness had 
been succeeded by power (v. 43 ), in which what is 
mortal had been swallowed up of life (2 Co 5 4 ), and 
humiliation had been changed into glory (Ph 3 21 }. 
He was fully alive to the disabilities which the 
spirit has to suffer from its union with a body that 
is weak, earthy, and perishable, and his doctrine 
of the resurrection includes the assurance that 
when the dead in Christ are raised— of the physi- 
cal resurrection of others he has little to tell us— 
it will not be in the old bodies of their earthly 
experience, but in new ones adapted to a heavenly 
condition of existence (1 Co 15 47 “-)» bodies that are 
no longer psychical merely, moving on the 
lines of man’s natural experience in the world, hut 
pneumatical (v. 44 ^), because redeemed from every 
taint of evil and fitted to be the perfect organs of 
a spiritual and heavenly life* 

4» The Christian doctrine of the body. — Taking 
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the NT as our source and norm, we thus find that 
the Christian doctrine of the body follows two 
main lines. (1) There is a recognition of the body 
as an essential component of a complete human 
\ personality . In the fullness of his being, man is 
conceived of not as a purely spiritual entity, but 
as an embodied spirit. This is the evidence of the 
Bible from beginning to end— from the story of the 
Creation in Genesis (2 7 ) to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sea giving up its dead that they may stand 
before God to be judged according to their works 
(Bev 20 13 ). It is a doctrine that finds confirmation 
in the teachings of modern science, alike from the 
psychical and from the physiological side. For, if 
physiology has been compelled to admit the presence 
in man of a spiritual essence which lies beyond the 
range of its processes and tests, psychology has no 
less had to admit that the psychical, as we know 
it, stands in a close and constant relation to the 
physical. It is in keeping, therefore, with both 
Biblical and scientific truth that the Christian 
doctrine of the body should recognize and main- 
tain the rights and dignities of man’s physical 
being for the life we are now living, and should 
proclaim the great hope of the body for another 
life which is to come. The body is recognized as 
having its rights. Its natural instincts are to be 
treated, not as if they were implanted in us only 
that they might be suppressed and crushed, but 
as designed to lawful fulfilments on the lines of 
that great affirmation, ‘ All are yours ; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3 m ). The 
world belongs to the Christian; and the joy of 
living in it and opening the heart through the 
senses to all its pure delights is part of his in- 
heritance. Those natural relationships which lie 
at the foundation of our social existence, and 
which depend fundamentally upon our physical 
constitution — the love of husband and wife, of 
arent and child, of brother and sister— find a 
rm sanction in the Christian gospel of the body. 
And as the rights of the body are recognized, so 
also are its dignities. Even the present body of 
our humiliation, with all its weakness, its bias 
towards evil, its mortality, is sacred — sacred as 
being an essential part of that humanity which 
found in Jesus of Nazareth its pure and' perfect 
expression, sacred in a more personal sense because 
the living Christ enters into it by His Spirit, makes 
it His temple, quickens it with His own life, and 
begins the work of subduing it to His own like- 
ness. And the Christian doctrine of the body has 
also its promise for the future life. For, in the 
Christian view of the matter, the separation of 
body and soul at death is an unnatural condition. 
Without the body, the human soul is deprived of 
something that belongs to its true constitution, and 
is incapable of the highest activity and blessed- 
ness. From this limitation of his capacities and 
powers man is to be delivered by the 4 redemption 
of the body 5 (Bo 8 — not its resurrection merely, 
but its complete redemption from all the defects 
of its earthly condition, involving a transforma- 
tion and exaltation of its very substance. 

There Is no place in the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
for those crude materialistic ideas, which were once so general, 
of a restoration of the selfsame particles of which the earthly 
body was composed. The spiritual body is to differ widely 
from the natural body (1 Go 1537). An inherent identity, it is 
true, must connect them, or we could not speak of a resurrec- 
tion at all ; but the identity will be one of vital principle and 
organic form, not of material substance, as St. Paul seeks to 
show by his figure of the grain of wheat which dies and springs 
up again to more abundant life (v.36ff-). The body of the 
risen and exalted Jesus is at once the promise and the type of 
the spiritual body in the case of His people (vv.23- 49, ph 3 2 1). 

(2) But with all its emphasis on the rights and 
dignities and glorious prospects of the body, the 
Christian doctrine fully recognizes that man's 
physical nature is his lower party that it is subject 


i to evil tendencies, that it needs to be steadily 
subordinated to that higher life of the spirit by 
which we are brought into conscious relation with 
God. The world, which appeals so mightily to 
man’s senses, is of much less value to him than the 
life of his own soul. His natural relationships, 
however dear, the very life of the body itself, 
however precious to the self -preserving instinct — 
all must be surrendered to the higher claims of the 
Divine Kingdom. Of these great truths Jesus 
Christ was the solemn prophet ; by these He 
shaped the steps of His own earthly career ; His 
body nailed to the Cross of Calvary was the 
tremendous example of their reality. The body, 
in short, has its duties as well as its rights ; and 
it is always its duty to be the servant of the spirit. 
In the interests of the body, Christianity has some- 
times had to raise its testimony against the ex- 
aggerations of a one-sided spiritualism, but it is 
much more frequently called on to protest, in the 
interests of the soul, against a materialistic way of 
envisaging our life in the world. There was a 
time when monastic asceticism, with its contempt 
for the body, became a positive danger to the 
Church. The danger now lies rather in a cult of 
the body which threatens the very life of the soul, 
whether that takes the form of a craze for athleti- 
cism and games which leaves little room for the 
growth of intellectual and spiritual interests, or of 
an aestheticism absorbed in the culture of the finer 
senses and in a pursuit of ‘art for art’s sake,’ or 
of that mere vulgar love of pleasure by which, in 
all ages, the heart has been drawn away from the 
love of God. The Christian doctrine never fails to 
remind us that the body needs to be watched and 
curbed, and sometimes to be subdued. It warns 
us that, even in the case of those in whom the 
work of bodily sanctification has begun, the day 
of bodily redemption still lies in the future. It is 
hardly so optimistic in its view of the present 
relation to each other of the two parts of human 
nature as to say with Browning, in ‘ Babbi Ben 
Ezra’ : ‘ Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul.’ On the contrary, it recognizes the 
truth to ethical reality that lies in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of His great Apostle as to the 
soul’s perpetual primacy, and the need for a con- 
stant and vigilant superintendence of the body’s 
promptings. But it looks for a day of perfect 
reconciliation, when the two elements of human 
nature, now so often at variance, shall at last 
perfectly accord, and the redeemed body shall be 
the ready organ and the exact expression of the 
informing soul. 

Literature.— Relevant sections in Laidlaw, Bible Boot of 
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Doct. of Sin [Eng. tr. 1877], i. 295-333 ; Orr, Christian View of 
God and the World, 1893, 160ff., 228 ff.; H. W. Robinson, ‘ Heb. 
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i. 156 ; Paget, * Sacraments ’ in Lux Mundi , and Spirit of 
Discipline, 1891, 80 ff. J. C. LAMBERT. 

BODY (Egyptian). — i. Man.— I. What we under- 
stand by ‘ body ’ was to the Egyptians simply the 
last and heaviest of the material coverings which 
together form a human being. The flesh, aufu 
(‘flesh’ in the sense of the sum of the physical 
elements that compose the human body), was 
neither of a different nature nor of a different 
texture from the other elements contained within 
and completing the person. All the elements 
possessed weight and were perceptible, though in 
varying degrees ; and if on ordinary occasions they 
were not all visible or palpable, that was simply a 
circumstantial detail and not dne to any essential 
difference. Magic often enabled men to see and 
handle these elements. 
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The ka, or ‘ double/ for example, was only a 
second body enclosed within th ejati, lighter, more 
subtle or more airy, but composed, piece by piece, 
of the same elements as the body proper. The 
texts that refer to the fat are life (see Death, 
etc. [Egyptian]) prove conclusively that the ka in 
the other world was constituted, in every detail, 
like the body of flesh which it had occupied on 
earth. 

The haibit, or ‘shadow/ was also only a third 
kind of "body, still more airy, still more subtle, yet 
of the very same structure as the first two elements 
of the senes. 

The kku t or * ghost/ long misled Egyptologists, 
through their relying upon hymns or over-refining 
texts of the Theban period. Books of pure magic 
or of funeral magic show us that the khu was 
originally only a kind of body, still more agile 
perhaps than the other three, and practically 
similar to the body attributed to jinn and fairies 
in the wonderful literature of the Arabs, or to the 
body that the modern Bantus suppose to exist 
inside the body of flesh. 

The list is not exhausted by these four names : 
the primitive Egyptians, like a number of modem 
uncivilized peoples, had a very complicated idea of 
the human body* A striving after simplicity came 
only as the slow result of very long periods of 
effort ; and the point at which we first gain clear 
impressions of the notions cherished by the Egyp- 
tians is still, in spite of the antiquity of the texts 
concerned, far removed from the starting-point. 
Glimpses of the primitive notions are caught and 
they have been re-constructed, but there is no direct 
contact with them. By the time of the historical 
period several of the multiple bodies composing a 
single being had been eliminated by speculation 
or by experience ; and it is hard to conjecture, 
for example, what the sdhu can have been. It is 
to no purpose that the theology of the Thebans 
(and with it several Egyptologists of our day) 
thinks to find in it a designation of the ‘ spiritual 
body/ opposed in eschatology to the double, the 
shadow”, or the soul. There are also very distinct 
traces in the ancient texts of an earlier time when 
the halt and the sokKim -were two of the bodies of 
the living man. But as vet we do not know clearly 
what was their exact nature. 

The conjunction of all these bodies made a 
human being. What we call death was only the 
sunderanee of them, and was always ascribed, as 
among primitive peoples, to some violent cause, 
arising from the personal act of an evil being (see 
art. Death). What kept all these bodies together 
in a unity during life was something more subtle, 
lighter, more active than any of them, something 
which constituted, at least approximately, the 
personality or the self. There is no race that has 
not tried to penetrate more or less into the defini- 
tion of the latter ; and there is no inquiry that has 
given rise, in primitive religions, to speculations 
so strange and, sometimes, so painfully compli- 
cated. As for the Egyptian, he thought to find 
its nature and power m what he called the ran, 
which we translate so unsatisfactorily by the word 
‘name/ The ‘name* — we must be content to use 
this very ambiguous equivalent — is quite different 
from the body, since the whole series given above 
is only, as has been said, a sort of * gamut * of 
increasingly fluid bodies. 

The nature of the ‘ name’ in itself is too im- 
portant to receive due treatment here incidentally. 
The theory of the ‘name* is in reality the funda- 
mental basis of more than half of the religious 
ideas of Egypt. It will be discussed fully under 
art. Names (Egyptian), Here we shall merely say 
as much regarding it as is necessary in order to 
understand the Egyptian * body/ 


As far at least as we can gather, ‘names’ were originallv 
what we may call ‘kernels’ of energy, vibrating, nerha™ 
luminous (of course, material), distinct from and mcanablfTnf 
dissolving into one another. They had their own neculiS 
vitality, in the midst of the great chaotic mass of primordial 
things. The solar theologies, such aa that of Heliopolis revised 
and corrected by that of Hermopolis and Amarna regarded 
them as originally emanations, vital waves proceeding from 
the rising sun. These entities, distinct and irreducible thim 
‘clothed’ themselves, so to speak, in more or less visible or 
weighty coverings, which are these bodies of which we have 
spoken, the heaviest and most material of the latter being 
what we moderns mean by the ‘body.* How was this 
‘clothing* brought about? Was it by a kind of solidification 


naturally could formulate it only haltingly, with incoherences 
and lacunae, like so many strange systems of primitive or 
uncivilized peoples in other parts of the world. The historical 
period tried to introduce some appearance of cohesion into the 
existing system. It got hold of the early legends about the 
cosmogonies and, amongst them, of the legend of the trod 
ThSth. Thoth ( = fahuti , * the Speaker ’) had ‘ proclaimed * the 
world. The sounds of his voice had attracted round about 
their groups of syllables coverings of fiesh and bone, of wood 
of stone, or of other substances; and the whole together 
had constituted the creation. Thus revised by, theology the 
nature of the ‘name’ became something less fantastically 
barbarous; on closer examination, the ran, or ‘name,* was 
.something like a bundle of energetic waves, ‘rhythmic* waves 
with their special characteristics— and particularly ‘ numbers ’ 
which the voice can reproduce If there is ‘ attunementi’ On® 
cannot help remembering that, many centuries later, Pytha- 
goras made ‘numbers’ the bask of his system, and it is only 
reasonable to wonder what part ancient Egypt played in this. 

The theology of Hermopolis claimed that, after the creation 
organized by the * names, the world of bodies and beings thus 
set in progress continued and reproduced itself by its own 
activity. This theology is too indefinite for our taste. Perhaps 
this is due mainly to the fact that nine-tenths of the Egyptian 
religious writings that we possess to-day treat only of gods or 
of the other world. The information we get from such texts is 
enough, however, to let us see that the vital principle of the 
body, this ran, which constitutes the inmost essence and the 
personality, pre-existed before the body and its physiological 
elaboration by the parents of the new being. We do not know 
very well where it came from according to the Idea of the 
Egyptians, or what it was before the existence of a body for it 
to inhabit. But we gradually arrive at an understanding, by 
studying the birth-ceremonies (or the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion of kings, which give them a new soul), and we get a glimpse 
of the combination of vital and celestial energies from which 
it apparently arose. Horoscopes, or the supposed relations 
between the condition of the world at the birth of an individual 
and Ms * name * ; the care taken to determine the pronuncia- 
tion of the name conferred on a newborn child according to 
the natural phenomena in evidence at his appearance; the 
anxiety to connect the syllables, whose pronunciation thus 
makes his ‘self,* with divine persons, with ‘names’ of gods— 
these things all enable us, if not to re-construct Egyptian 
thought as a whole, at least to imagine almost exactly what it 
was. At the birth of a child the Egyptian sought by every 
means to discover to which group of higher forces the ‘name* 
belonged which had Just formed the person of the new being. 
He aimed at reproducing with Ms voice its vibrations and 
pronunciation, so as to join it again. In incantations or prayers, 
to the higher beings whose protection must be obtained or 
whose destiny must be pursued. 

And as the Egyptian tried to do this for his own children, so 
he also tried to get to know the ‘names* of the gods or of 
formidable beings. The hermetical books, or the books con- 
nected with the treatment of the dead, taught these names ; 
and those who knew them exercised indisputable power over 
those who bore them (see art. Names [Egyptian]). 

The ‘ name * and the series of 4 Bodies * (the body of 
flesh, the double, the shadow, the ghost, and the 
sdhu) together constituted a complete being. These 
were not, however, enough to form a living being. 
As yet there was only a being capable of living, 
only the possibility of life. In these religious 
systems, what we shall call, for want of a better 
name, the ‘exercise of life* does not result tgso 
facto from the junction of the body or bodies with 
the soul or what takes its place. It is the product 
of forces peculiar to the being to be animated, and 
it is enough if the being that these powers are going 
to animate is completely fitted to receive them. 
This is shown very clearly, moreover, by reference 
to the statues— those artificial bodies— fashioned 
by the hand of man, which are nevertheless treated 
in Egyptian religion precisely like real bodies. 
The most ancient rituals show ns that it was 
usual to perform a series of magical operations to 
enable the eyes of a statue to see, its ears to 
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hear, its nose to breathe, its mouth to eat, and 
the other organs to fulfil their functions. And 
if the historical period has preserved only traces 
— though certain traces — of many of these old 
rituals, it has at least kept intact the long cere- 
monial of ‘the opening of the mouth’ (uap-ro). 
We need mot study these rituals here, since they 
deal only with artificial bodies created by religion 
for the service of its gods, its kings, or its dead, 
or with bodies made by the magicians for the 
service of their ‘ magic spells * : dolls or images of 
men and animals in wax, wood, earth, etc., made 
into * living bodies 5 by the sorcerers, the thauma- 
turgists (cf. Rollin, Harris, Leyden, and Turin 
Papyri). But the way in which the Egyptians 
conceived the necessity of enabling a statue to 
use its organs, after making a soul enter into it, 
is nevertheless a proof of what it is of interest 
to keep in mind for our present study, viz. that 
the union of the animist principle, ran, with its 
coverings was not enough to initiate life. 

Life itself ( aonkhu ) was the result of the entrance 
into the body of those vital breaths which exist 
in all Nature, and which the air carries and the 
breeze ( nifu ) wafts to the faces of beings. They 
enter by the nostrils, not by the mouth. Like 
the majority of African races at the present day, 
the Egyptians breathed through the nose ; and in 
their language the breath of the nostrils was 
synonymous with life. It is always to the nose, 
and never to the lips, that the gods or kings in 
iconography hang the chains or bundles of * handled 
crosses,’ which are intended to signify, by a play 
of pictorial words, the breaths of life. Thus 
they penetrated within the coverings which con- 
stitute the body. It was supposed that there 
they mixed with the blood, m the form of 
a kind of gas or bubbles, and circulated by the 
blood-vessels through the whole human system. 
Under their beneficent influence, the ‘vessels 
swelled up and worked regularly.’ Life accordingly 
served to maintain the conjunction of the various 
bodies adjusted within each other and the ‘ name.’ 
It was, therefore, as necessary to the ‘ name ’ as 
to the series of bodies. 

We usually translate the Egyptian phrase sonhhu ran by 
‘give life to the name of. . . The translation is somewhat 
poetical and seems to be connected with ideas familiar to us. 
But it is only an approximation. The literal sense is ‘make 
the self breathe the breaths,’ and this leads us to conceptions 
far removed from ours. 

2. Once we leave the medical point of view, 
Egypt has preserved very few details as to her 
ideas of the body during its existence on earth. 
For although we have from the point of view of 
medicine a veritable superfluity of documents 
(we need only note among others the Berlin, 
Ebers, and Amherst Papyri, and those found by 
Petrie in the Favyum), the other Egyptian writings 
have little to do with the living body. All the 
moral and religious literature is exclusively oc- 
cupied with what happens to the body at its 
physical death, with whatever has a bearing on 
burial, funerals, or fate after death. The popular 
tales or the writings of pure magic remain as a 
relative source of information on the subject.- 

It could hardly be otherwise with a religious 
civilization which evolved the above-mentioned 
conception of life and of individuals. Bodies 
composed in the way described cannot, either in 
rituals or in treatises, be brought into connexion 
with subjects that bear on ethics, morals, or the 
respective values or opposition of the soul and the 
body. Theories like asceticism, for example, or 
systems of the type of metempsychosis, avoid by 
their very definition the Egyptian thought of the 
classical period. Hence the information as to the 
living body that we derive from the monuments 
and the religious texts of Egypt will be confined 


to specifications as to how the body may be 
affected by disease or cured (and this belongs 
to the domain of medicine) ; or how the body 
is to be adorned, clothed, or tatued (and this is 
almost exclusively a matter of archaeology ) ; or 
incidentally we shall find detailed information 
about such and such a part of the body, and about 
such and such a group of religious ideas or pure 
superstitions attached to a specified organ. Thus, 
in connexion with a special literary episode or 
magical operation, the texts tell us in passing 
what the Egyptian ideas were in regard to the 
various specified organs of the body; and these 
are the only particulars that are of any interest 
in our present study. 

We need not attempt to give a full account 
here. Certain elements of the body are scarcely 
mentioned by the Egyptians outside of medical 
treatises. In the latter, on the other hand, we 
find long lists of ‘ the twenty-two vessels of the head, 
the two vessels of the breast,’ etc. As regards the 
rest of the writings, when it is said of the heart 
(frdti, lit. ‘the beater’) that it is opposed in the 
economy to the liver (- nashmit , lit. ‘ the motionless’), 
the entire subject is exhausted, or nearly so. Of 
other members or organs we know a little more. 
Thus, the eyes have a special magical power ; they 
fascinate and overpower by the fluid they dart 
forth ; they repel harm or evil spirits if they fix 
on them first ; magic by philtres and spells can 
increase their keenness exceedingly— even to the 
extent of enabling its favoured ones to see what 
the eyes of mortals do not in ordinary circum- 
stances distinguish: invisible spirits, characters 
written inside a sealed roll, and innumerable other 
things. The mouth is an ever possible entrance 
for demons, phantoms, and spirits, who are always 
prowling round people and trying to get into their 
bodies. The magic or cognate writings care- 
fully note this constant danger, and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the strongest reasons that led 
the Egyptian to breathe by the nose. It is well 
known that, amongst many uncivilized peoples, 
kings and chiefs have a great aversion to being 
seen during meals. A long time ago the true 
explanation was offered — an explanation based on 
primitive ideas, namely, the dread lest spirits and 
malignant influences might enter by the mouth. 
It is very probable that the Egyptians shared this 
fear; and if conjecture is right, although it 
cannot be proved formally for the kings, the idea 
is clearly seen in the anxiety displayed in the 
meal served almost secretly in the interior of the 
naos to the living bodies which are the statues 
of the gods. 

Other parts of the system are the seats of more 
distinct manifestations or principles. The integrity 
and healthy state of the hones are apparently 
one of the conditions essential to the harmonious 
working of the vital functions. The Egyptians 
seem to have had a strange idea that the dis- 
organization of the system attacked by illness or 
death began in the bony structure, the marrow of 
which constituted somehow or other a vital reserve 
of special force. But this special point has received 
little attention as yet, and what has just been said 
is suggested with the greatest reserve, pending 
more minute study of the ancient religious texts. 

We are a little more certain, on the other hand, 
of the Egyptian idea that the top of the vertebral 
column was the precise point at which certain 
magic fluids or certain energies could penetrate 
into the body. The bestowal of the vital or heal- 
ing fluid (sd) by the gods or their representatives 
laying their hands on this point of the neck, is a 
scene reproduced in thousands of examples in the 
Egyptian monuments ; it is enough to mention it 
here. The inside of the skull is the chief habitat 
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of that sort of agile principle which the Egyptian 
calls b&, and which is represented sometimes in 
the form of a lapwing or a wading-bird, sometimes 
in the likeness of a bird with human head ; it 
was thought sometimes to show itself in the form 
of a bee. We translate it by < soul > {q*v.) ; but 
that is only a rough approximation, given only 
because it is necessary to have a translation. The 
bd is neither one of man’s bodies nor a kind of 
radio-active substance like the ran ; we can hardly 
compare it to anything but those little genii or 
‘spirits/ sometimes one, sometimes several, that 
so many savage peoples locate in the nape of the 
neck of the human being. The primitive Egyptian 
believed also— and the texts have preserved the 
trace of it— that a man had several Id (plur. bin) 
as he had several ka. At the historical period, 
this complicated privilege was reserved for the 
gods arid their heirs. This ‘soul/ moreover, was 
so material that dread gods could sometimes catch 
it and feed upon it. 

All this is only approximate translation, and 
necessarily so, when we attempt to reproduce in 
our precise modem terminology material distinc- 
tions and ideas conceived according to information 
and initial data so different from ours. Thus it is 
usual to translate the Egyptian word ab by * heart/ 
although the ab of the human body is quite a 
different thing. * Inside ’ is a word with a distinctly 
less dignified sound ; but it has the merit of being 
a more faithful rendering. The ab is something 
not well analyzed, but with exact enough limita- 
tions. It is, m short, the belly— meaning by that 
the stomach and the intestinal apparatus, and to 
a certain extent the heart, considered from the 
point of view of shocks which the emotions may 
cause in it. This 4 inside 5 is the seat of another 
special kind of ‘soul/ distinct from the bd soul. 
It is an obscure soul, connected specially with all 
the manifestations of feeling and passions— 
impulsive, the generator of movements and of good 
or bad actions. What is certain is that it is a soul 
with, its own peculiar existence and activity. 
Originally, at least, it existed on its own account 
—until the time when the progress of Egyptian 
thought and its striving after psychological unity 
made it a sort of appendix to the true ‘self’ (for 
more detail, see art Heart). If the Egyptians 
had precise ideas on its origin, it would appear 
that the soul of the ab was believed to come from 
the vital substance of the mother fcf. Book of the 
Dead , ch. xxxvi.). The ancient texts published 
at the present time are not of sufficient number to 
give us an exact appreciation of the ideas attached 
to the jam (vertebras ?), the bakasu {kidneys?}, and 
the samiu seiu (viscera ?}. We can only guess that 
some vital reserve force was located in these parts. 
It was chiefly conceived under the form of 4 powers/ 
‘knowledge of magic names/ and other sensitive 
or mental manifestations, as material emanations 
and, to a certain extent, as a kind of special 
soul. 

The rest of the individual is not marked by 
anything of special interest. The superstitions 
attaching to the hair, the ears, the teeth, the 
hands and feet, are only details, and do not bear 
so much upon the fundamental magic of the reli- 
gious ideas as upon popular superstition, the con- 
tents of which are dissolved and re-fashioned at 
all periods. We should note only the continual 
care to protect the various parts of the body, as with 
magic armour, against the possible attacks of evil 
spirits : hence tie customs relating to amulets, 
talismans, tatuing, etc., some of which are com- 
bined, in the period of civilization, with the taste 
for physical adornment, and give rise to the greater 
part of jewellery (necklaces, bracelets, rings, etc.) 
and perfumery (pastes, paints, unguents, etc.). 


Circumcision is connected with this group of ruling 
ideas, but it will be treated in a special article 
because of its importance (see art. Circumcision) 

To complete our survey of ideas relating to the 
human body, we note the following : (a) The link 
between the various material bodies may be 
temporarily broken during the earthly life, under 
the influence of certain forces voluntarily employed 
or involuntarily submitted to by man. A magician 
for example, can by means of set formulas send his 
‘ghost’ or his * double ? far away to perform some 
deed or other. Or it may happen to an ordinary 
mortal — usually during his sleep — that his « double ’ 
leaves his body and shows itself in some other 
place, in the form of a body of flesh and bones 
more or less visible and tangible. As among all 
peoples, dreams and apparitions are the pseudo- 
experimental proofs of these ideas, and the Egyp- 
tian notions about sleep, lethargy, and syncope 
differ very little from those found almost univers- 
ally. 

{b) During the whole of its terrestrial life the 
body is subject to whatever astral or natural in- 
fluences prevailed on the day wflien it made its 
appearance in the world — and this independently of 
the influences to which the ‘name’ is submitted, 
and of which we have spoken. The calendar, the 
horoscopes, the thousand particulars noticed at the 
moment of birth, may serve to determine this 
influence and, to a certain extent, may make it 
possible to charm away ill-luck (cf. Sallier Papyrus). 
The study of them determines what precautions 
must be taken when the conjunction of evil in- 
fluences proper to such and such a body shows 
itself anew* 

(c) Both during the terrestrial life of the body 
of flesh and after it, the fragments taken from its 
substance, its perspiration or its excretions, retain 
to a certain degree the force of the vital fluid of 
the whole individual. In Egypt, therefore, as in so 
many nations, we find those beliefs in the virtues 
of nail-parings, hair- or beard-clippings, and of the 
cloth soaked m the perspiration or some individual, 
which played such an important part in magic and 
necromancy. The fluid emanation of the living 
body may even communicate something of the life 
and powers of an individual to the clothing he has 
worn, and especially to ornaments, arms or badges 
that he has nad in his hands. This idea, which 
can be found among several African peoples, 
appears even more clearly in regard to objects 
connected with the king’s attire. He communicates 
to them a sort of divine power similar, e.y., to the 
power given by the king of Dahomey to his cane 
or his sceptre. 

3. A last remark is necessary in connexion with 
these characteristics of the body among the ancient 
Egyptians. When investigating the idea cherished 
by any one of the non -civilized races as to the body, 
we are able to determine its characteristics accu- 
rately enough, because we have under our eyes a 
population m most cases restricted in number or 
area, and because, as a rule, we know it only at 
the very time when we are examining it. But we 
must not forget that, in the case of Egypt, we are 
dealing with a civilization which has, in time and 
space, had several different religions, each with its 
own evolution. These ideas or the body are dis- 
tributed throughout a historically ascertained series 
of thirty-eight centuries, having behind it, accord- 
ing to the traditional texts, a pre-historic mass of 
documents impossible to evaluate, but certainly 
the product of a considerable number of centuries. 
Further, these ideas have never at any one period 
been the same in the whole of Egypt. The Helio- 
politan did not form the same conception of the 
body as the Theban, the Hermopolitan, or _ the 
Mendesian. Consequently it is not the absolute 
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theory of the Egyptian ideas on the body that is 
given in this article. It is rather a general view, 
m which it is possible to shade off or accentuate 
details, according as one is trying to picture the 
ideas concerning the body of an Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period, a Saite, a Theban, a Memphite, 
a Thinite, or a man of the pre-Thinite period of 
some province in the Nile valley. But if we desire 
to gather from the whole the essential physiognomy, 
and to look, for the distinct characteristics of the 
primary notions, we shall come very near an exact 
expression of the early Egyptian ideas on the body 
if we say that it is a confused conglomeration of 
substances similar in nature, but of different quali- 
ties, defined as independent of each other, but in 
fact continually united by the ‘ name/ The whole 
is set in motion by a multiplicity of * spirits/ with 
no fixed mutual cohesion, and originally peculiar 
to a certain part or physical manifestation of the 
individual. Upon the whole, it is a body very 
similar to what is revealed to us by scientific 
inquiry (if not alike in every point, at least iden- 
tical in the main) among the least civilized peoples 
of our times, such as some specimens of the non- 
Aryans of India, the Battaks, the Caribs, the most 
backward of the Bantu group, etc. 

ii. Animate creatures or inanimate objects. — It 
would appear that, in a general way, without 
entering into exact details, the rest of the bodies 
in the sensible world were considered as having 
the same texture as the human body. This applies 
not only to animals, but also to vegetables, and 
even to such things as a stone, a rock, an expanse 
of water, or any object made by man. The reli- 
gious, magic, and popular literatures present sure 
examples with reference to the ‘ double’ or the 
‘ name ’ of a tree, a pillar, or a staff— to mention 
only these cases. The only restriction that must 
be noted is that, since it was dealing with objects 
of less interest than men, theological speculation 
took less trouble to describe their nature accu- 
rately, and to reconcile the contradictory data of 
their origin. One thing is certain, viz. that there 
was no essential difference in the structure of all 
things in the material world— from the inanimate 
object to man. All are, a priori, of the same 
organization, down almost to the degrees of their 
qualities. 

iii. Gods. — I. In a country like Egypt this same 
unity naturally applies to divine beings. In fact, 
there is no dogmatic definition marking off the 
deity. The gods originate, not owing to the pos- 
session of characteristics different from the rest 
of beings and things, but simply owing to more 
remarkable manifestations of the actions and 
forces common to them and these others. 

The body of the gods was quite the same as that 
of men, both in its economy and in its peculiar 
characteristics. It might be larger, more resist- 
ant, more rapid in its movement, more durable, 
less vulnerable, and more difficult to catch sight 
of. It was not said to be imperishable, or endowed 
with ubiquity, or proof against sickness, pain, and 
wounds. Its substance had the same advantages 
and defects as the human substance. Its specific 
characteristics of weight, dimensions, colour, quali- 
ties of flesh and bone, do not form the subject of a 
group of formal theories in any of the Egyptian 
texts. But the literature and ritual mention 
innumerable particulars in passing, and these 
are ample compensation for the omission. The 
Pyramid texts, for example, or the hymns of the 
historical period, provide abundant stores of the 
material in question. On the other hand, contrary 
to the generally accepted idea, neither the popular 
tales nor the legendary lore merit any more con- 
fidence in this respect, as sources of information 
on the religious ideas, than would be inspired 


among us by the more or less entertaining tales 
that bring in the devil, the saints, or God the 
Father. 

The ‘ Tale of the Two Brothers * does not clear up the Ennead ; 
the statement of a magic papyrus, that Osiris was more than 
seven cubits in height, is not an article of faith ; and upon the 
strength of the ‘Story of the Old-age of Ra* we are not to 
believe that the body of the aged sun was made of precious 
metals, or that the sun-god ‘ shivered with cold and slobbered. * 
In the same way, the symbolism of the iconography is not to be 
taken literally, and gods like Osiris or Amon of Amentit, with 
black, blue, or green flesh, do not stand for a fact accepted by 
theology, but simply represent a means of expressing an idea. 
But this idea, it must be granted, was not always the same. 
Thus Osiris with the green flesh might, according to the period 
in view, stand for re-birth, re-verdure, or even for the decom- 
position of the flesh of dead gods. With this same symbolism, 
possessed of no absolute value, we may connect also the body 
of flesh (attfu) attributed to the Evening Sun, or the complex 
body of Osiris of Dendereh. 

If we leave out of account all these appended or 
artificial elements, the body of the Egyptian gods 
seems, on the whole, to have been exactly the same 
as we have found the body of men to he. The gods 
have a body of flesh, and they have a shadow, 
though there is little mention of the latter in the 
texts (chiefly the shadow of Ba or of Aten). Above 
all, they have several * doubles ’ (kau) and several 
* bird-souls ’ ( biu ). It was even held, at a certain 
time, that they had seven ‘ bird-souls * and four- 
teen ‘doubles —this, from all accounts, because 
of the magic and mystical virtue of these numbers. 
Their manner of nourishment and of movement, 
and in general all the functions of their body, are 
just the same as those we know of for men (leaving 
out of count, of course, all that has to do with their 
artificial bodies or ‘ supports of the double 5 — their 
statues). Their extreme swiftness, the keenness 
of their senses, their absolute dimensions, and their 
resistance to death are differences of fact, as has 
just been said, but not of organization. Their lon- 
gevity was, de facto, indefinite, but it was not held 
theoretically that they were eternal (see Death). 
It was generally thought, at least in Heliopolis, 
that they drew from ‘ the basin of the fluid sd * one 
of the secrets of their resistance to death. 

2. There remains, however, a problem ill solved, 
or, rather, ill stated. The human being necessarily 
possesses only one body of flesh — one single com- 
bination of bodies. But we see that the Egyptian 
god possessed several bodies simultaneously, each 
one of them animated by some of his * souls/ and 
by a part, or rather an emanation, of his ‘ name/ 
On the other hand, other texts or pictorial repre- 
sentations seem to imply that the divine beings 
have only one single combination of bodies. This 
is an important matter, touching as it does upon 
questions like the original formation of the gods 
and totemism. 

Historical examination of the religions of Egypt 
fails to discover any indication that_ the person- 
ality of such and such a god was originally distri- 
buted among several bodies. Still less was it 
distributed throughout the entire species of some 
animal or vegetable under the characteristics of 
which this god was represented. On the other 
hand, it follows from the initial data as to the 
nature of beings, that the possession of several 
bodies animated by one and the same ‘self ' is not 
at all impossible. The ‘name’ {q.v.), while still 
remaining one and entire in each specimen of a 
being, may locate itself in several bodies, and in 
each of them may be one of the momentary 
subjective ‘ aspects y of one and the same entity. 
This is confirmed, in the religious monuments 
of Egypt, by the various epithets added to the 
principal name of the god. Each one expresses the 
detailed, local energy or quality of a distinct body 
belonging to one and the same god. 

Stated in this way, the question becomes above 
all a question of fact, to which it is not possible to 
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give one single reply, because the Egyptians them- 
selves have given more than one. vY e must make 
distinctions according to the importance of each 
god, and according to the period in view. Thus 
the humblest and most ancient gods, restricted to 
a single manifestation of energy or charged with a 
single definite and limited act, have no need of 
more than one body. Such deities as Selkifc the 
Scorpion and Marit-Soghru the Serpent, so far as 
we know, had only one body. On the other hand, 
when similar attributes fused two or more deities 


originally geographically independent into a single 
god, the new deity thus formed kept as many 
bodies as it had formerly for the separate gods of 
whom it was composed. A tree-goddess like Nuit, 
for example, had as many bodies as there had been 
tree-goddesses with the same character and same 
r die, before the one single Nuit developed. 

More important gods originally incarnated in 
separate persons led to the formation of a deity 
single in ‘name/ but necessarily provided with 
several bodies. Thus Thdth, at once monkey and 
Ibis, was able to live in several bodies. A fortiori , 
the gods with important national functions or with 
a cosmogonic rdie, being the product of syncretism, 
and being the combination of a great number of 
original gods, animated a sometimes very con- 
siderable number of bodies at the same time. An 
Amon-Ra, conceived as possessing simultaneously 
the attributes of the demiurge sun Minu, the 
hawk Harmakhis of Heliopolis, the ram and the 
gander of Thebes, could not but live a complete 
unity in each of these varieties of material body. 

The series extends then, by previous definition, 
from the simple single body to the multiplicity 
that has no limitations. But it is a historical fact, 
and not the outcome of any religious theory. As 
a rale, there was at first only one body for every 
divine ‘name.’ Then the attributes ascribed to 
certain beings among those regarded as more 
specially divine grew in importance and brought 
about fusions. In cases where by elimination (or 
subordination of the secondary characteristics of 
the beings originally distinct) the new god com- 
pletely annihilated the personality of those whom 
he absorbed, he continued to have only one body 
{e,g, Mihit Oirit). Where, on the other hand, it 
was impossible to fuse the characteristics of the 
original gods into a perfect amalgamation (as in 
the case of Hathor), the composite deity retained 
as many bodies as it preserved distinct aspects. 
To enumerate all the possible combinations, it 
would be necessary to re-construct the whole 
history of Egyptian mythology. All that it is 
possible or necessary to explain here is the 
mechanism ; we need not go into all its practical 
applications. 

There is a sort of counter-evidence that the 
above is the case, and that the possession of a 
plurality of bodies by the god is only a result of 
fact, and does not mark a superiority of nature 
attributed to them dogmatically. We refer to the 
series of ideal gods imagined by theology. When 
the latter created deities by systematic deduction 
or by personification of functions— deities conceived 
in human form, like Maat or, later, Imhotep— it 
gave them only one body. Created in a homo- 
geneous manner, they do not require other bodies, 
no matter how complex or lofty their attributes. 
The cult of Aten at Amama and that of Hapi the 
Nile-god, with apparent divergencies chiefly of a 
literary kind, belong to this scheme of formation. 

In conclusion, the case of the divine animals 
worshipped in the temples does not conflict with 
the above view. On the contrary, it indirectly 
confirms it. It is known that the ‘ sacred * animals, 
which, by the way, are a relatively late intro- 
duction into Egypt, are not the bodies of the gods, 


but beings sharing bv simple veneration the regard 
due to the gods. The animal-god worshipped in 
the sanctuary (e.g. Apis, Mnevis, Knumu of 
Elephantine, Sukhos [Crocodile] of Ombos, the 
Ram of Mendes) is the only copy, the only true 
body of the local god on earth— to the exclusion of 
similar animals. This does not mean that the 
Egyptians thought they had in the sanctuary the 
one and only body of the god, but that they had 
the one and only duplicatum of it. In fact, the 
world was supposed to be divided into two great 
halves, symmetrical in every part. Each of the 
great national gods (we need not take the trouble 
to reconcile so many contradictory data for the 
lesser gods) had his kingdom in the other world 
and in this world possessed a part of Egypt that 
corresponded to that kingdom. His body dwelt in 
the other world ; but his * name * animated an 
exact replica of this body in this human world— a 
perishable temporary representation, which is the 
divine animal worshipped in the sanctuary. To 
the divine cow of Deader eh, to the ram of Ele- 
phantine, to the hawk of Ermonthis, e.g.> there 
corresponded in the kingdoms of the other world a 
cow, a ram, and a hawk really alive, really divine, 
with bodies fashioned alike, perhaps gigantic, though 
Egypt lias given no precise information on this 
point. One thing is certain, viz., that they some- 
times showed themselves to the eyes of mortals. 
As to the exact sojourn of the one body of the 
gods in the other world, it should be said that 
here again there has been a succession of beliefs. 
The most ancient of them show us the gods living 
sometimes in the other world, after the fashion of 
the world of men, sometimes In the celestial world. 
The assimilation of earlier and later beliefs in 
homogeneous groups has gone far in developing the 
multiplicity of bodies belonging to one and the 
same god; and the solar theories of Heliopolis, 
with the course of Ra in his bark, have given far 
greater importance to the stellar bodies of the 
divine beings. 


LrrEB.ATCRS.-~If we exclude what belongs to medicine, eschato- 
logy, and the disposal of the dead, the data as to the Egyptian 
body are scattered all over the field of Egyptological literature, 
the living body never having been the object of a special 
monograph. Only a few parts of it have been studied separately, 
but without synthesis. We may mention specially : Amdlineau, 
ProMgomines, & titude ds la religion igyptienne, Paris, 1908, 
p. 403 fL; Birch, * On the Shade or Shadow,’ in TSBA viii. 386 ; 
Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904 ; Le Page Renouf, 
4 On the true Sense/ etc., In TSBA vL 494 ; and esp. Maspero, 
Histone [tr. 1894-1900] i. 108, 112, 146, 212, 216,217 (where there 
are notes giving the principal references) ; also the first two 
volumes of his nstudes de Mythologie et d’ArcfadoIogie/ in the 
Eibliothbgue tyyptologique, Paris, 1893. 

George Eoucart. 


BODY (Greek and Roman), — i. Anthropological, 
— (1) Body and soul , — Among the Greeks, as 
among most other races, the distinction between 
body and soul — the natural dualism of mankind- 
can be traced to a very remote antiquity. This 
distinction took shape in the primitive mind as a 
result of its experience of certain peculiar facts. 
It is maintained by H. Siebeck,* who on this point 
differs from such scholars as Rohde and Gomperz, 
that the most potent factor in the development of 
this dualism is that succession of inner and outer 
experience undergone by primitive man— as by the 
child of to-day — in connexion with his own body. 
To the undeveloped consciousness the body is at 
first simply a thing among things, precisely like a 
stone or a tree. It is only by degrees that the 
growing mind, in consequence of internal and ex- 
ternal sensations, as, for instance, bodily pain or 
hunger, acquires the idea of the body as the medium 
between self-consciousness and the outer world. 
An important constituent of naive dualism, no 
* Gesch, d. Psychologic, 1880, i. 6f., with reference to the facta 
of empirical psychology as discussed by VoUcmann, Lenroucn 
d. Psychologic, 1876, It. $ 106, 
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doubt, lies here ; and so far Siebeck is right. But 
a number of other factors, which, to be sure, 
Siebeck does not ignore, must also be taken into 
account; as, for example, the ofttimes rapid 
transition from life to death, the experience of 
dreaming, or of fainting, ‘possession, 5 sudden 
emotions and their resultant involuntary actions, 
and, finally, the ecstatic trance. These were also 
the facts which in the dawn of Greek history 
generated the idea of a possible separation between 
body and soul ; thus the soul might well seem to 
be temporarily withdrawn from the body in the 
case of dreaming, swooning, or ecstasy, and per- 
manently so in the case of death, when the body 
returns to its original elements. * ^ 

The distinction between the visible and corporeal 
man and his invisible indwelling Doppelgdnger , 
the i'vxtii is presupposed also in the Homeric 
poems. Here, however, the ideas of body and 
soul have assumed a special complexion. All the 
activities, mental or other, of the human person- 
ality, such as feeling, thought, volition, exertion, 
are regarded as being possible only so long as body 
and soul are united; in fact, they are in the 
strictest sense functions of the body, ykvos, v6os, 
tiTjTis , ( 3 ov\Ji, and 0vy6s also, are bodily faculties or 
powers, and although they can assert themselves 
only while the psyche, at once the * second ego 5 of 
man and the principle of his animal life, remains 
within him, yet they are in no sense evolved from 
the inherent capacities of the soul as such, which 
has absolutely no share in the waking activities 
of man.f The spiritual and psychical faculties 
which are localized in the various organs, and 
especially in the diaphragm (<ppkve s) of the living 
person, appertain entirely to the body. The idea 
of a life apart from the body, i.e . independent of 
the union of body and soul, simply lay outside the 
range of Homeric thought. Here it is the body 
rather than the soul around which the supreme 
interest circles — a phenomenon quite intelligible 
in a naive and frankly sensuous age, free as yet 
from all reflexion about a possible closer relation 
between body and soul in a living and waking 
man. Hence even the lifeless body is repeatedly 
spoken of as the true self ( avrbs ), and set in 
contrast with the psyche.t A well-known passage 
is Iliad, i. 3 f. : icoKkas 8 1 Itpdifiovs rj/vx& J 181 rrpolcvpev 
ijpdjajv, aiiroks 8k kXihpia revxe Kvvkaaiv oiiavoial re 
daira (cf. also xxiii. 65 f., 105 ff.). (Now and then, 
it is true, the psyche that is speeding towards 
Hades, or already dwelling there, is distinguished 
by the name of its erewhile living possessor, or, it 
may be, is even spoken of as if it were himself in 

E erson (cf. Rohde, i. 5f.); but the latter idea is 
Lrgely evanescent in the mind of the poet.) 

(2) The dead body. — Of the cult of the dead 
which at one time prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world, as elsewhere, the Homeric poems 
show isolated traces only ; and it is one of the 
enduring triumphs of Rohde to have discovered 
these and set them in their proper light. The 
ideas underlying this cult, which, though but 
faintly recognizable in Homer, was universally 
diffused among the Greeks in the post-Homeric 
age, and in fact down to the end or the ancient 
period, invested even the dead body with a certain 
interest. The soul of the departed was supposed 
to be fettered to the resting-place of its former 
bodily integument. The worship of ancestor or 
hero had its seat in the place where his bones 

* Iliad, vii. 99, xxiv. 54. , , ^ , _ 

t Taken purely by itself, tbe soul has at best a shadowy 
existence, not worthy of the name of life at all, and destitute 
even of the attribute of self-consciousness. 

X It is a significant circumstance that Homer has no proper 
term for the living body. His usual word for it is Sepas, which, 
however, connotes only the figure, the outward visible form ; 
cf. 5«W wvp6s. In Homer <rwp« always denotes the dead 
body. 
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had been laid. There alone — with some special 
exceptions — did the soul continue in an active 
state. 

According to Homer, however, whose notices 
regarding the cult of the dead are sporadic and 
imperfectly understood even by himself, the soul 
of the departed finds no rest (in Hades) till the 
corpse is burned. So long as this act is neglected, 
the soul still retains a consciousness of events 
upon the earth ; while, once the body has been 
cremated, the soul is banished to the depths of 
Erebus. The original purpose of the practice of 
cremation, in fact, was to guard against the 
return of the released soul to the land of the 
living — an idea, however, which has become quite 
obscured in Homer. The paramount interests of 
the poet, indeed, lie with those who still enjoy the 
light of the sun, and not with the dead at all. In 
his unsophisticated mode of thought, he regards — 
all unconsciously — the living and waking man 
with his bodily and mental attributes as a single 
whole, and similarly all the spiritual and psychical 
activities of man are evolved from the body. So 
far, therefore, the Homeric point of view, as 
contrasted with that of the philosophers and 
theologians of a later age, may be called an unre- 
fiective monism. 

2 . Religious and _ ethical. — (1) Orphism 
Homeric views regarding body and soul, and their 
relation to each other, find their sharpest possible 
contrast in the ideas which, germinating in the 
ecstasy of the Dionysan cult and the psychical 
experiences evoked there, or, again, in the principles 
of katharsis, received their definitive form among 
the Orphic sects. According to the latter, there 
obtained not only an irreconcilable dualism 
between body and soul, but also a profound 
difference in value. The soul was no longer, as in 


Homer, the phantom counterpart of the man, 
making its influence felt in the acts of dreaming, 
swooning, or dying ; it was now regarded _ as 
intrinsically of Divine origin, uncreated and im- 
perishable, and as having been immured within 
the body in expiation of its guilt. 

See Plato, Cratyl. 400 B C (Diels, Frag. 2 n. i. 473, No. 3 ; of. 
Abel, Orphica , frag. 221): xal yap cn 7 p.ajr 1 .ves (fxxriv avr b (the 
body) elvai TTJS 'I'VYTJS m reOa ppe'vqs ev tw vvv wapovrij icat fitOn 
a$ tovtco crrjfi aim, a av tnjpaiVfl ij ^vp, kox ravrq <ri?p.a opButs 
KaXeLcrOaL' SoKOvcn peVroi paAtara Oecr&ai oi ap<f>'i O p<j>ea rovro 
to ovopa, m 8 Lkt\v 8iSov<rr}S rf}9 ^vxys, $>v eve*:* UZwcrvVj 
rovrov 8e tov rrept(3oW exetv, tva cryfrrat 5ecrp&>r»jptov ciKdva. Of. 
Phcedo , 62 B, and Diels, in reference to Philolaos, frag. 14 and 
16. The body is accordingly the grave or prison-house of the 
soul, which in its present life is in a state analogous to death. 
It is therefore the aim of the Orphics ort paAitrra airb 

tov crwparos rijv 'J'vxV *ai efliVai avryv k* 6' avrrw iravra^otfev 
etc tov crcoparos crvvayeCpecrdaC re teal aOpoi^earOcu (Phcedo, 6/0; 
cf. Diels on Heraclitus, frag. 116). 

(2) Pythagoreanism. — In regard to the process 
by which such ideas, so alien, apparently, to the 
natural temperament of the Greeks, as of mankind 
in general, gained a footing in Greek thought, the 
reader may consult the art. Asceticism (Greek). 
It will he sufficient here to emphasize the fact that 
the ideas in question, wholly un-Hellenic as they 
may appear, exerted a profound influence upon 
many Greek philosophers, and even, as we may 
infer from what has been said (above, p. 81), 
upon early thinkers like Pythagoras and _ his 
disciples. Definite evidence of this influence, it is 
true, first emerges in the case of Philolaos (c. 440 
B.C.), who, in referring to the Orphics, writes as 
follows : paprvpkowai 8k Kai oi waXatol OeoXbyot re /cal 
fidvnes (hs Sid vivos rifiaplas a fvxd rip auftan 
kt ai Kal Kadarrep iv aibyan votirip rkSavrcu (fra g. 1*5 
cf the passages given by Diels in connexion witn 
frags. 14 and 15). We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find Archytas (c. 400-350 B.C.) making 
allusion to the battle against sensual pleasure 
(itSovi, the voluptas corporis of Cicero) (cf. Diels, 
Frag} i. 252, 30 ff.), which the early Pythagoreans 
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regarded as the worst of plagues, impeding the 
soul in its endeavours to reach its celestial home, 
and causing it to forget its high descent,* 

That Empedocles likewise held a similar theory 
of the relation between body and soul may be 
inferred from what is said in ASCETICISM (Greek) 
(above, pp. 81 b , 8*2*) regarding his indebtedness to 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism. Direct reference 
to the point, however, is found only in a single 
fragment of Ms writings (126, cf. Diels) : aapK&v 
dXA fcfwmi r€piariKkoma xnrwt. We may well sup- 
pose that similar views were cherished by several 
other thinkers and poets who were more or^ less 
influenced by Orphic or Pythagorean doctrines. 
This was certainly the case with Phereeydes of 
Syros.f In Heraclitus also (frag. 4. 96) we may 
trace a certain disparagement of the body, though 
he does not, like the * theologians/ regard body and 
soul as antagonistic to each other, but rather as 
subsisting in a state of constant interchange (frag. 
36; cf. 76, 77). Adumbrations of this idea are 
also found in Pindar (frag. 131, Bockh). 

(3) Plato.— It was a matter of vast significance, 
however, that the cardinal ideas of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean schools should have been assimi- 
lated by Plato, and wrought into the fabric of his 
philosophy. The way in which the founder of 
Western idealism interpreted the relation of the 
human body to the imperishable soul is known to 
every reader of the Phmdo . As we have already 
given, in the art. Asceticism (Greek), a brief expo- 
sition of the leading ideas in Plato’s system of 
philosophical and theological thought, we confine 
ourselves here to the most indispensable points. 

The human soul occupies a peculiar position 
between the sensible and the supersensible world. 
Though itself uncreated, i.e. of Divine origin, it 
is drawn into the vortex of becoming. It does not 
rank as an Idea, but is at best ‘most like* one, 
participating in the Idea of life. In the pre- 
mundane existence of the soul, while dwelling 
amongst gods and spirits like itself, it has beheld 
the ‘ super-celestial realm/ and the world of real 
being, out in consequence of a decline in its 
cognitive faculty, and an ascendancy in its 
impulses of desire, it has been drawn down to the 
earth, and has fallen into corporeality. X Parti- 
culars will be found in the famous allegory in 
Phcedrus, 246 B ff. But although body and soul 
are fundamentally disparate in character, the 
body and its impulses exert a strong and persistent 
pressure upon the immortal sojourner within. By 
the time when the soul enters upon its earthly life, 
it has completely forgotten its pre-existence and 

* Cf. Diels, Frag % i. 252, SOfif., 280, 44 ff., 2S8, 12 ff.— Sensual 
pleasure, by later writers frequently spoken of as^Sowj <mpawoj, 
to distinguish it from spiritual pleasures, was vehemently re- 
pudiated, not only by the adherents of a rigidly dualistic anthro- 
pology, but also by the Cynics and the Stoics. The body being 
the source of pleasure, we find Xenophon (Memorab. L 2. 23) 
insisting upon the necessity of constant exercise in (rw&pQcrvvq. 
On the other hand, Aristippus, the founder of the Gyrenaic 
school, declared sensual pleasure to be a good, though with 
certain qualifications (Diog. Laert. 1L 90 ; Zeller, n. i. 350 tt). 
The high value ascribed by Epicurus not merely to pleasure in 
general, but even— in spite or all his saving clauses— to bodily 

S 'ftcation, as the source of happiness, is tellingly shown in 
07, 70, 409 (Usener), His standpoint is far removed from 
>f Plate, ana we need not wonder that Posidonius in par- 
ticular so vigorously assailed his doctrine, 
t Diels* FragJt n. L 505 f . No. 5 ; see also Qomperz, i. 71 f. 

% Its entrance into the body is the result of an ‘intellectual 
MT; for, according to Plato’s original view (in the Phcedrus), 
the soul, even in its pre-mundane state/had three etSw, i.e. , not 
only the Aoyi<m*rfv, but also the OvpLoetSit and the imdvprjrtKSv, 
of which the last two cramp the first, and, still dinging to 
the soul after death, are the cause of its attachment to the 
World of sense and Its tendency to further incarnation (Phmdo). 
On the other hand, according to the Tirnceus—n. much later 
work— the entrance of the soul into the material realm takes 
place in pursuance of the Divine order, being designed to 
animate the world of the visible. On this interpretation the 
two inferior capacities of the soul arise out of its union with 
the body , just as again they pass away with the latter at death. 


the world of Ideas In which it formerly lived. Its 
knowledge of truth is now Impeded by the ilfusorv 
impressions of sense-perception, while the body 
by means of its impulses, and the desires and 
affections to which they give rise, wields a most 
dangerous influence over the soul, deranging its 
capacity for thought, and wholly perverting its 
judgment regarding the true good. 0 

Cf. Phmdo, e.g. 04 ff. f especially 06 B-D : San av rb 

*“<• a-vpir^vpfj.evn $ kf rj 4'VXV fWtrotovrov kokov 
ov pg trore enpufteOa maws ov €7n0vfiQVft,w <f>apev Si rovro 
ejyctt to oAt^V. fupcav P-^yapjfur ao^okCas 7rape X et to crwaa 
Sta Tt}v avaytcatav rpo^v en M av rtvts voerot irpaarricruotv 
eprroSCgova-i^ ijpmv -n\v rod orros Oijpar eptormr Si K ai iiri&vui$>i 
teat 4>6ficov teat eiSmkmv travrooa?rwv icat ^Avaptas epvip-rkrto-tv wuac 
ttoAA ijs, uxrre r b Aey<5p.«vov w* aXijQms rtp o vti far avrov mSi 
4>povT}<rat -hfi-tv iyyiyverou ov&ewor* ovSev teal yap vokipovs teal 
fraerws icat pdxas oifev aAAo jrap«x«t 7) to erw/xa teal at tovtov 
cirtevpiax. Sta yap rhv rmr XPW*™* KTtjtnv itavrcs oi woAeuot 
ytyvotnat, ra^Se xpripara avayna^opeBa KraaSat Sia to cStaa, 
oovkemvres rf } tovtov Bepaireia, k.t.A. Cf. S3 B-D, ■ 

Irrationality, fierce passions, grave disorders of 
the soul, may in fact proceed from the body ox 
from the conditions that at any time prevail 
therein (cf. especially Timmus, 8 6Bff). In sober 
truth, the body is the source of all that harms the 
soul. For although evil may be the soul’s own 
act, she would have no promptings to evil-doing 
were she not Imprisoned in the body (cf. Zeller, n. 
i. 871). Every misfortune, every guilty deed in 
human life, emanates In the last resort from the 
latter. As a result of her union with the body, 
the soul herself becomes polluted, and, in fact, 
unless she resists the propensities of the flesh, 
she may even assume a quasi - bodily character 
(ffo)}MiTO€i8te r cf. Phmdo, 83 I)), lust as the sea-god 
Glaucus was deformed by wrack and shells to the 
point of unrecoLoiizabifity. In this way the 
majority of mankind are drawn aside from their 
true ena in life. For the fall into the corporeal state 
lays upon the soul the task — in reality her only 
task— of purging herself as effectually as possible, 
even in this life, from the contamination induced 
by her connexion with the body {Phmdo, 67 C JD), 
by overcoming and keeping permanently in sub- 
jection not alone the impulses of sense, but all 
appetites and affections whatever : she must, in 
a word, strive after an inward deliverance from 
the world of the flesh and the senses. Only so 
does she become free to apply herself to those im- 
perishable treasures beside which the visible 
world dwindles to nothingness; only so can the 
soul yield herself to that philosophy which, by 
means of dialectic and in virtue of her ‘reminis- 
cence ’ of things aforetime seen, develops her faculty 
of cognizing the sphere of true being, of the Ideas, 
so leading her into the right -way towards her proper 
home ana at last to God Himself. 

Such in outline is the doctrine of Plato — a harsh 
and rigid dualism : here, the world of illusion and 
illusive values, beneath which nothing permanent 
exists ; and there, the goods which never fade away, 
and winch constitute the whole aim and object of 
philosophy. This dualism was, it is true, somewhat 
mitigated in Plato’s later life (see above, p. 83 a ), 
but again and again in innumerable passages of 
his works, even in the Timmus , where its presence 
involves a flagrant inconsistency, it breaks forth 
in triumph. 

The speculations of Plato, aided as they were 
by the incomparable literary craftsmanship with 
which he gave them expression, had an enormous 
influence on subsequent thought. His dualism, 
and in particular Ids view of the body as the 
ultimate root of all, or at least of innumerable, 
evils in human life, as an enemy against which 
the soul must fight, and as an unclean and defiling 
thing from which she must rid herself as soon and 
as thoroughly as possible, produced a profound 
effect even upon such of the ancient thinkers as 
did not accept the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platomc 
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doctrine of the soul. We may also venture to 
assume, notwithstanding the absence of positive 
testimony, that a theory regarding body and soul 
akin to that of Plato prevailed in the Ola Academy. 
It is at all events certain that such a view was 
held by Xenocrates (frag. 20 H), as well as by Philip 
of Opus and Heracleides Ponticus, and probably 
even by Aristotle in his earlier years. 

(4) Aristotle . — With riper experience, however, 
Aristotle abandoned his master’s dualistic stand- 
point, save in regard to one important feature, 
and advanced to an entirely different conception 
of the relation between body and soul, a conception 
which stands in the closest connexion with his 
metaphysical teaching about the relations of matter 

and form (etdos), of potentiality (Sdvafus) and 
actuality (ivipyeta, frTe\<*xeia). Here we come upon 
the pregnant idea of the 4 organic/ which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate. An object is said to be 
organic when its parts are 4 instruments ’ (tipyava) 
for the realization of the end for which the nature 
of the object as a whole is designed. A whole^ of 
this character, however, is manifestly framed with 
a view to life or animation, and accordingly the 
organic and the animate are but different designa- 
tions for the same thing. The human body, as 
indeed the body of any ffiov, attains its realization 
only in virtue of the soul. The soul is the etdos 
(the principle of form working from within out- 
wards) <rd) paros <f)v<nK0v faljv fyovros dvvd/xei (de 
Amma, ii. 1. 412 A, 20 ff). The 4 end 5 of the 
body is the soul, which realizes itself, and at the 
same time realizes life, in the body and its organs 
(de Partibus Animalium, i. 5. 645 B, 14 ff.). Apart 
from the soul the body is but a corpse. It is there- 
fore the entelechy of the body . . . ob rb a-Qpd ianv 
4vT€\ix €La fax?} 5 ! d\\’ aVri) crib par 6$ tlvos , ml did tovto 
fcaXQs vrokafifidvoveiv oh 8 okgT /aijr &vev (r&puiros elvat 
pdpre (xCofid tl ij ^vyj] (de An. ii. 2. 414 A, 14 ff ) ; cf. 
ii. 4. 415 B, 7, h m rj \J>vxrj rov {Gjvtos (rdbfiaros atria 
ml dpxy- Body and soul in a living man may well 
be distinguished as concepts, but they cannot be 
dissociated in actual fact. The two form an 
inseparable synthesis, like the material and the 
form of a ball of wax, or like the eye and the sense 
of sight. In the words of Eucken, 4 the soul forms 
with the body a single life-process/ When man 
dies, his body is deprived of its function as a pur- 
posive organism.* 

The idea of a dissonance between body and soul, 
as propounded by the theologians ana Plato, is 
therefore quite foreign to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It is true that the latter regards the 
vovs , the thinking spirit, as coming from without 
(etpaOev) to the 4 soul/ to that life-giving power 
which controls and conditions the organism, and 
combines within itself the physical and the 
psychical; and here no doubt we come upon an 
inconsistency in the Aristotelian psychology, a 
residue of theological and Platonic speculation. 
Nevertheless there is for Aristotle no opposition 
between the vovs and the living body, so that the 
presence of the former constitutes no end in human 
fife relative to the body.f 

(5) Stoicism. — Among the earlier Stoics, not- 


* The teleological point of view was first applied to the human 
body bv Diogenes of Apollonia, through the influence of Anaxa- 
goras. ‘ It is set forth in popular form by Socrates in Xenophon, 
Memorab. i. 4. 5ff., and in a truly scientific style by Aristotle, 
5 ,( 7 . in de Partibus Animalium, iv. 10. 686 A, 25ff., 687 A, 7ff. 
Popular views regarding it re*appear after the middle period of 
Stoicism ; cf. Cicero, Nat. Deorum, ii. 134-146. 

t As regards Aristotle’s physiologj f , which we cannot deal 
with here, it may be noted that he regarded the activity of the 
bouI as being connected with the natural heat of the body, this 
heat being combined with the blood as the animating breath or 
■nvcvfia. Aristotle placed the central organ of psychical life in 
the heart, while Alcmaeon, Democritus, and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, like Plato, had identified it with the brain. The influence 
of Aristotle long prevailed to keep the earlier and correct view 
in the background. 


withstanding their monism, we find a certain lean- 
ing towards the dualistic theory of body and soul. 
A characteristic utterance is that of Cleanthes 
( Stoicor . Veter. Fr. i. fr. 529 [Arnim]), who speaks 
of man as a frail and fleeting thing, needing help 
at every turn 

Ko.Ba.Trep rpofif}? xat <rKcira<rpdr<ov kcu rfj? aWy? rod <rcap.a.ros 
empekeias, mtcpov nvo? rvpdvvov rpoirov e^ecrrStros iip.LV kou rbv 
npos r)p.4pav Sourp.ov airaLTOvvToq Kal el pJr] Tra.pexpip.ev iacrre Xovetv 
avTQ kcu aKetyetv teal 7rept/3aXAeev kou rpe<f>e lv vdcrovs koX 6a.va.rov 
direipyovvros . 


The truly decisive step, however, was first taken 
by Posidonius (first half of the 1st cent. B.c.), the 
second leader of Middle Stoicism, upon w T hom the 
influence of Plato is once more clearly marked (cf. 
p. 85 a ). He holds that the body, that inutilis caro * et 
Jluida , receptandis tantum cibis habilis , is an impedi- 
ment to the heaven-born soul, pining in her prison- 
house for her ethereal home. To deliver the soul as 
far as possible from the body even in this life, to 
shun as the pestilence the lusts and appetites that 
originate in the body — this is the paramount task 
of mankind. The body acts as a clog upon the 
Divine capacity of knowledge possessed by the 
spirit, which, however, escapes its bonds and wins 
an ampler insight in dreams, when the body lies 
asleep as if dead, as also in ecstasy, when the soul 
forsakes the body, but fully and finally in death 
itself. At death the soul of the wise, no longer in 
thrall to the sensuous, will soar to the celestial 
sphere, and will gain a profound knowledge of the 
ultimate causes of all existence. On the other 
hand, the soul of one who has given a loose rein to 
the lusts of the body must after death long pursue 
a wandering course, and must undergo manifold 
pains and purgings. But the soul’s conflict with 
‘this flesh * is protracted and sore, and calls for 
unflagging effort. + 

The Platonic mysticism of Posidonius wrought 
with great effect upon Cicero, and with greater 
still upon Seneca. But although the writings of 
Seneca frequently reflect the dualistic theory of 
Posidonius, from whom in fact he borrows freely 
in numberless passages, his own view differs in 
some degree from that of the Greek thinker. 
Seneca’s theory probably finds its best expression 
at the beginning of the 14th letter to Lucilius : 

* Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem. _ Fateor 
nos huius gerere tutelam. Non nego indulgendum illi : servi- 
endum nego. Multis enim serviet qui corpori servit, qui pro 
illo nimium timet, qui ad illud omnia refert. Sic gerere nos 
debemus non tamquam propter corpus vivere debeamus, sed 
tamquam non possimus sine corpore. Huius nos nimius amor 
timoribus inquietat, sollicitudinibus onerat, confcumeliis obicit. 
Honestum ei vile est, cui corpus nimis carum est. Agatur rius 
diligentissime cura, ita tamen, ut cum exiget ratio, cum dignitas, 
cum fides, mittendum in ignes sit.’ Of. Ep. 78. 10 ; 120. 14-18. 

There is something very peculiar in the deprecia- 
tion and contempt with which the human body is 
regarded by Epictetus, whose views of mankind 
in general, notwithstanding his Stoic principles, 
reveal a strong tinge of dualism. Over and over 
again the Dissertations reveal a curious scorn of 
the body, and, in fact, as we might expect, from 
the influence of Cynicism upon Epictetus, he often 
gives a crudely Cynic expression to the ideas pro- 
mulgated by Plato and Posidonius. A telling 
instance of this is found in frag. 23. The body is 
by nature dead, mere clay and filth ; irretrievably 
abandoned to innumerable vicissitudes, to all, 
indeed, that happens to be ‘stronger’; it is a 
hindrance to our independence of the external; it 
does not belong to us, ‘but is an aXkdrptov. Man is 

* So Seneca (Ep. 92, 110) renders the Greek <rap£, a word 
which seems to have been applied to the body in a disparaging 
sense first of all by the Orpbics (cf. Empedocles, frag. 126; 
Wilamowitz on Euripid. Herald. 1269). This usage is next 
found sporadically among the Tragedians ; also m Plato and 

^Cicer of Tusc. Qucest. i. 38, 44, 110, de LegA. 60, de Eiv.}., 
de Rep. vL ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 724 ff.(onthis seeNorden); Seneca, 
Ep. 65. 16 ff.*, 92. 110; 102. 23 ff.. Qumt. Nat. 8f., m. 18, 
ad Marc. 23 ff. ; Galen, de Plac. Hipp. et Plat. v. 448 f. (Muller). 
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4 a soul carrying a corpse.* To the wise man, 
indeed, his body is of no concern.* Above all, 
the body is a permanent obstacle to happiness, 
since it stands in the way of virtue, which is in 


required to explain such hatred of, and disdain for, 
the body as we find in Epictetus ; and it is possible 
that his experiences with his own decrepit frame 
may have given some bitterness to his sentiments. 

To the high-souled Marcus Aurelius likewise, 
though, like .Epictetus, he was a professed adherent 
of Stoicism, there exists a keen antagonism between 
body and soul, and he too speaks repeatedly of the 
body in tones of passionate scorn. He reprobates 
it especially as the source of carnal appetite, and 
as tending to inveigle the soul. He welcomes 
death because, among other reasons, the soul, 
whether she then ‘is dispersed,* or becomes 
extinct, or is re-absorbed into the universal soul, 
is at least released from the body (Stich, 71, 4ff.). 
A markedly dualistic tendency appears also in his 
general views regarding man, though he rejects the 
belief in a continued personal existence after death, 

(8) Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism . — 
Another evidence of the persistent influence of 
Posidonius, and through him of Plato, upon a later 
age is to he seen in N eo-Py thagoreamsm, which 
became widely diffused throughout the ancient 
world, especially in the first three centuries of our 
era. It has already been shown (above, p. 86} how 
in this school the Orphic- Pythagorean- Platonic 
conception of the body as the prison of the soul, 
conjoined with the notion of matter as the cause of 
all evil, was resuscitated in intensified form. 
Similarly, as regards Neo-Platonism {Plotinus}, 
we would refer the reader to the account given on 
former pages (86 b , 87*}, merely supplementing it 
here with an instructive passage regarding mankind 
from Unmade, 47. 10 K : 

... SiTr'av obv to % <rvvapt$gavftivQV row &iyi(ov to 

vrrip tovto (hjpiov Si jfamSir ri> tnofuv 6 S' aArffys aj/gpwro? 
«AAo? o Ka&apbs tovtov to.? opera? tA? * v voijcret, al SijJv 
*vr§ rg XfP i b®F i * t 7l tSpvnrax, & * ai Xup*<rrrj in 

ipTAvSa ovcnj, <c.t.a. 

(7) Popular ideas* — Popular notions about the 
relations of body and soul, and about the nature 
and functions of both — such ideas, namely, as 
actually took shape among classes of Greek and 
Roman society outside the influence of philosophy 
and theology — were practically identical with those 
of Homer, according to whose simple and unschooled 
thought the living man forms an undivided unity of 
matter and spirit It was only in a later age that, 
among the Romans in particular, wider circles of 
society, especially in the large towns, came to be 
infected with Epicurean and materialistic view’s, 
holding that the soul, being but a more subtle 
matter diffused through the body, and forming the 
incorporating principle of life, perishes with the 
material frame. The harshly dualistic theory of 
human life, however, allied with the conviction 
that the body is a thing impure and obnoxious, — as 
enunciated by Plato and Posidonius, by Seneca and 
Plotinus, — had a potent influence upon ancient, and 
thence upon mediaeval, Christianity, and indeed its 
effects persist even to the present day, 

XrrsRATURK. — For t : Nagrelsbach, Homer. TkeoL (Nurem- 
berg r- ~ * * * * “ 1 - * — - 

Zeller, 

.burgh v 

For * : jRohde, op. oit ii ; Gomperz, op. dt. L~ 7lf., 103 f. ; 
Zeller, op. cit L 450ff„ ii 1* (1884 ii #(1879), iii #(1903); 
Windelband, Gesch. d. alien Phitm.% (Munich, 1894), 164 ff., 
Ghsch. d. Philos.* (Tubingen, 1903) 121 f 188, Platon 4 (Stutt- 
» 124rff. ; .| Euekea, Lebemamcham 


Siebeck, Aristoteles (Stuttgart, 1899) ; Schmekei, Philos, d. 


* For the sake of one’s fellow-men, however, and on grounds 
of good taste, bodily cleanliness, in contrast to the slovenliness 
of the Cynic, is urgently insisted upon (iv. 11. 9 ff.). 


mittl Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 248, 276, 400 ff.; Wendland DU 
heUen.-nm. Eultur in ihren Beziehungen zu JudentunfiT 
Christmtum (Tiibingen, 1907), 84 ff. ; Corssen, de Posidont 
Rhodio, (Bonn, 1878); Diels, Hera&leUm von' j££J2 
(Berlin, 1901), Frag. d. Vorsokratiker, i.2 (Berlin. 19061 ii is 
(1907) ; Abel, Qrphica (Leipzig, 1885) ; Hicks, Aristotle's '<fo 


(Jena, 1906); Mark AureL, ed. Stich'- 2 (Leipzig, 1903): P&tini 
Opera, ed. A. Kirchhoff (Leipzig, 1856). 

W. Capelle. 

BODY (Hebrew),— -To the Hebrew, man was a 
unity. ‘ Man’s body was of the dust, whilst the 
breath of God was the principle of life within him ; 
but man himself was the single product of these two 
factors* (F. C. Porter, ‘The Ye$er Hara* in YaZe 
BibL and Bern. Studies, 1901, pp. 91-156). Jewish 
theology never seriously admitted a dualism. Even 
when it adopted the doctrine of the ‘ two impulses,* 
the good and the evil yetser (mr), the good impulse 
did not inhere in the soul, the bad m the body. 

‘ The parallel between St. Paul’s contrast of spirit 
and flesh, and the Rabbinic contrast of the good and 
evil impulses, is remote and insignificant* (ib.). 

The same conception of unity is expressed in 
many ways, ‘Three partners there are in the 
formation of man ; God, father, mother * (Bab. 
Niddah , 31a). Even more significant is the well- 
known parable of the Blind and Lame : 

* A human king had a beautiful garden, in which were some 
fine early fig®, lie set in it two watchmen, one lame and the 
other blind. Said the lame man to the blind, ** I see some fine 
tigs, carry me on your shoulders and we will get the fruit and 
eat it" After a time the owner of the garden came arid asked 
after Ids figs. The lame man protested that he could not walk, 
the blind that he could not see. So the roaster put the lame 
man on the blind man's back and judged them together. So 
God brings the mnl and casts it in the body (after death] and 
judges them together’ (Sank. 91a~b). 

Body and soul thus form one whole, and the 
persistence in later Jewish thought of the belief in 
the bodily resurrection was in part, at least, due 
to the impossibility of separating body and soul, 
even in the aspect of immortality 1 

The wonderful structure of the body, its delicate 
adaptations to ends, was the subject of admiration 
as an expression of the Divine wisdom. This finds 
its analogue in the liturgy of the Synagogue in a 
remarkable benediction, which is recited daily in 
the morning prayers, and is repeated after the 
normal functions of the body : 

* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast formed man in wisdom, and created in him many 
orifices and vessels. It is revealed and known before the throne 
of thy glory, that if one of these be opened, or one of those be 
closed, it would be impossible to exist and to stand before thee. 
Blessed art thou, O fiord, who heftiest all flesh and dost won- 
drouslv * (Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 4. The 
benediction is Talmudic : Berak. 60b) 

Though the Jews, especially from the Macca- 
baean period, were strongly opposed to the Greek 
games and culture of the body, and felt an especial 
aversion to nude exposure, they had a keen appreci- 
ation of physical beauty, not only in women, 
but in men. The stature of Judas Maecabaeus 
was glorified, and the beauty of various Rabbis is 
specially recorded (especially Johanan b. Nappafia, 
Berak. 20 a; cf. Emfl G. Hirsch’s remarks in JE 
ii. 617). In the mediaeval Heb. poetry (imitat- 
ing the language of the Song of Songs) there is at 
once a thorough-going eulogy of female beauty 
and an application of sensuous phraseology to the 
mystic relations between man and God. 

The body was in the Rabbinic view originally a 
shapeless mass {golem) ; it was a-sexual, or rather 
bi-sexual, and only later became^ differentiated 
(see the early chapters of the Midrash, Genesis 
Rabba ). The number of the limbs (or bones) was 
calculated as 248, and of nerves (including sinews 
and even blo^d-vessels) 365, corresponding to the 
affirmative and negative precepts of the Law 
(which were enumerated as 613). Adams dust 
was taken from all quarters of the globe {Sana, 
38a), to express the unity of human nature. 
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The provision of food, drink, and attire was 
regarded as a religious duty (Maimonides, Mischne 
Tora , * Dedth 5 v. ). Bodily cleanliness was similarly 
regarded; and as part of the ‘Law of Holiness/ 
dietary restrictions and ablutions were prescribed. 
From the middle of the 2nd cent. a.d. hand- 
washing before meals became general. Washing 
in the early morning was older. During ablutions 

ietists would avert their eyes from their own 

odies. The bodily secretions were not unclean 
until they separated from the body ; in the latter 
case ablution was rigidly enforced. Special com- 
munal baths have always been provided in Jewish 
settlements. The Biblical conceptions as to the 
defilement caused by dead bodies were continued in 
later Judaism. But the great bulk of the early 
Rabbinic laws as to ritual purity applied only to 
priests or to Israelites about to participate in 
Temple rites. Maimonides sums up the Rabbinic 
rulings as follows {ib. « Tumath Okhelim 9 xvi. 9) : 

‘It is permitted to every one to touch an unclean thing:, and 
thereby to become unclean. For Scripture only forbids priests 
and Nazirites from becoming' unclean by touching a dead body : 
hence it is inferred that everybody else may become unclean. 
And even the priests and Nazirites are only forbidden to become 
unclean through a human corpse. Every Israelite is enjoined 
to be clean at the time of the festivals, in order that he may 
be able to enter the temple, and eat holy food' (Monteflore, 
Hibbert Lectures , 1892, p. 476, note 4 ; Biichler, Der Galilaische 
'Amha’areq, chs. i.-v.). 

Some exalted ideas in relation to the body and its 
stature and proportion were derived from an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of the text that man was 
made in the image of God (Gn l 27 ). The bodily sign 
of the covenant is discussed under Circumcision. 

Literature. — Besides sources already noted, see L. Lo'W, Die 
Lebensalter in der jud. Literatur, 1875 ; M. Joseph, Judaism 
as Creed and Life, 1903, p. 364 ; art. * Body in Jewish Theology/ 
in JJS iii. 283. I. ABRAHAMS. 

BODY (Hindu). — The Sanskrit terms denoting 
the various parts of the body agree remarkably with 
those of the other Aryan languages — a circumstance 
which renders it probable that a certain knowledge 
of anatomy may have been part of the common 
heritage of Aryan nations. Their acquaintance 
with anatomy would seem to have extended to the 
internal organs, such as the heart, liver, lungs, 
bile, kidneys, etc. The ancient Hindu sages have 
improved and extended this traditional knowledge. 
Thus, in a hymn of the Atharvaveda (x. 2) on the 
creation of man, which is supposed to belong to 
the most ancient portion of that venerable collec- 
tion, we have a careful and orderly enumeration 
of the several parts of the skeleton. The hymn 
consists of a senes of questions, such as these : 

By whom were fixed the two heels of man? By whom was 
the flesh constructed? By whom the two ankle-bones; by 
whom the slender digits ; by whom the apertures ; by whom 
the two sets of long bones in the middle ? How did they (the 
devas, or gods) make the two ankle-bones of man below, and 
the two knee-caps above ? How many devas, and who among 
them, contributed to build up the bones of the breast and 
the cartilages of the windpipe of man ? How many disposed 
the ribs of the two breasts ; who, the shoulder-blades ? Who 
pierced the seven apertures in the head : the two ears, two 
nostrils, two eyes, the mouth ? Whoever first constructed that 
brain of his, the brow, the facial bone, the cranium, and the 
structure of the jaws, and, having done so, ascended to heaven— 
who, of the many devas, was he? 

The composition of this hymn is ascribed to a 
certain sage called Narayana, the same to whom the 
famous Rigvedic hymn (x. 90) on the sacrifice of 
man ( purusasukta ) is attributed, in which the four 
classes of priests, nobles, husbandmen, and serfs 
are declared to have sprang from the mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet of the Primeval Male, or original 
source of the universe. Some ancient medical 
formulae, which occur in some of the earliest San- 
skrit tracts on medicine, are also supposed to have 
been proclaimed by this Narayana. 

Descending from the Yedas to those early pan- 
theistic compositions, the Upanisads, we meet, in 


the Garbha (or Embryo) Upanisad with an in- 
teresting description of the constitution and growth 
of the human body, which is said to consist of the 
five elements— earth, water, fire, air, and space 
or ether. From cohabitation, a small compact 
mass is produced, which, within a month, becomes 
a solid lump of flesh. The head is formed after 
two months ; the feet are developed after three 
months ; the ankles, belly, and thighs, after four 
months ; the spine, after five ; mouth, nose, and 
eyes, after six months ; the soul (jiva) enters the 
foetus in the seventh month ; it becomes altogether 
complete in the eighth month. 

The later systems of philosophy assign to each 
person two bodies— an exterior or gross body (sthula* 
mrlra), and an interior or subtle body {sitlcsma- 
6arira, or lihga-sarira) — much as Pythagoras 
claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for the soul, 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with 
the body. Indian philosophers had to admit the 
existence of a subtle body, in order to make the 
process of migration ^ after death intelligible, 
according to the Indian doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. The subtle body is that which cleaves to 
the soul in its migration from existence to exist- 
ence. According to the Yedanta system, this 
subtle body arises from the so-called upddhis (‘con- 
ditions ’), and consists of the senses of the body 
(< dehendriyas ), both perceptive ( buddhindriyas ) and 
active ( karmendriyas ), and of mind ( manas ), 
intellect ( buddhi ), sensation ( vedand ), implying 
beyond itself the visayas , or objects required 
for sensation. Its physical life is said to be de- 
pendent on the vital spirit ( mukhya prana), and 
on the five pranas , or specialized spirits. Accord- 
ing to the Sankhya system, the subtle or inner 
body, which is, of course, invisible, is formed 
of eighteen elements. The coarse material body 
consists either of the earth only, or of the four 
or five coarse elements, and is made up of six 
coverings — hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones, and 
marrow. In some systems, each organ is connected 
with its own peculiar element, the nose with the 
earth, the tongue with water, etc. 

The whole subject of anatomy is treated at great 
length in the vast medical literature of ancient 
India. The Indian theory of the skeleton, in 
articular, has been transmitted to us in three 
ifferent systems, one of which, the anatomical 
system attributed to the mythical sage Atreya, 
while agreeing in the main with the statements 
quoted above from the Atharvaveda, is also found 
in several later non-medical Sanskrit works, not- 
ably in the celebrated law-book of Yajnavalkya. 
In its original shape, as restored by the researches 
of Dr. Hoernle, this enumeration of human bones 
seems to have been made up of the following thirty 
items : — (1) 32 teeth ( danta ) ; (2) 32 sockets {ulu- 
Ichala ) of the teeth ; (3) 20 nails {nakha ) ; (4) 60 
phalanges ( anguli ) ; (5) 20 long bones ; (6) 4 bases 
of the long bones ; (7) 2 heels ; (8) 4 ankle-bones ; 
(9) 4 wrist-bones ; (10) 4 bones of the fore-arms ; 
(11) 4 bones of the legs; (12) 2 knee-caps; (13)2 
elbow-pans ; (14) 2 hollow bones of the thighs ; (15) 
2 hollow hones of the arms ; (16) 2 shoulder-blades; 
(17) 2 collar-bones ; (18) 2 hip-blades; (19) 1 pubic 
bone ; (20) 45 back-bones ; (21) 14 bones oi the 
breast ; (22 a) 24 ribs ; (225) 24 sockets of the ribs; 
(22c) 24 tubercles fitting into the sockets ; (23) 15 
bones of the neck ; (24) 1 windpipe ; (25) 2 palatal 
cavities ; (26) 1 lower jaw-bone or chin ; (27) 2 
basal tie-hones of the jaw ; (28) 1 bone constituting 
nose, prominences of the cheeks, and brows ; (29) 
2 temples; (30) 4 cranial pan-shaped bones: — 
total, 360. The large excess of this number over 
the some 200 hones in the adult human skeleton, 
which are distinguished by modern anatomy, is 
principally due to the fact that, besides including 
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the teeth, nails, and cartilages in the category 
of bones, the Indian sages counted prominent parts 
of bones, such as are now known as processes 
or protuberances, as if they were separate bones. 
Allowing for these modifying causes, the views of 
the early Indian anatomists are surprisingly ac- 
curate, which seems to be due to the fact that they 
were acquainted with the practice of human dis- 
section, allowing bodies to decompose in a river, 
and taking them out after decomposition had set 
in, when "they were very slowly scrubbed with 
a whisk made of grass-roots, or hair, or bamboo, or 
bast, and every part of the body examined, as it 
became disclosed in the process of scrubbing. 

Besides the bones, there are 210 joints (sandhi) 
in the body* The joints of the extremities, jaw, 
and vertebras are movable { chaia ) ; all the rest 
are immovable (stkira). There are 900 ligaments 
(snaiju), i.e. sinews and nerves ; .500 muscles (peM) ; 
700 veins (sir a). Besides the veins, there are other 
vessels or canals called dhamani and sroias , all of 
which proceed from the navel, which resembles 
the root of a water-lily, and is the root of the 
vessels of all living animals. This notion seems 
to have been derived from the appearance of the 
vessels in their foetal state. There are six principal 
limbs; the two arms, the two thighs, the head 
with the neck, and the trunk or middle portion. 
Attached to these are 56 minor limbs. The trunk 
contains 15 organs, such as the heart, the liver, 
the lungs, the spleen, the two breast-glands, the 
bladder, the smaller intestines, the larger and 
grosser intestines, the adeps - bearing duct, etc. 
There are in the body 10 aiijalis (a certain measure 
consisting of two handfuls) of water, 9 aiijalis of 
juice (rasa), 8 aiijalis of blood, 7 aiijalis of stools, 
6 aiijalis of phlegm, 5 aiijalis of bile, 4 ahjalis of 
urine, 3 ahjalis of adeps, 2 aiijalis of fat, 1 ahjali 
of marrow, & ahjali of brain, 4 ahjali of the 
essence of phlegm, 4 ahjali of semen. Of weak 
or sensitive parts (marman) in the body, which 
have to be avoided in operations, there are 107, 
which are accurately described. In some varieties 
of these, instant death ensues on their being 
wounded ; in others, the person when wounded 
dies after a few days, or when the external 
substance has been extracted ; in other varieties, 
lameness, or only pain, is produced. The seven 
essential parts or elements of the body (dhatu) 
are : chyle or juice (rasa), blood { ralcta ), flesh 
(m&msa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majjd), 
and semen {bikra). When there is inequality of 
proportions between these constituent elements of 
the body, the person becomes subject to pain or 
destruction. Hence that has to be regarded as the 
proper medicine which restores the elements simul- 
taneously to their normal condition by diminishing 
the increased and increasing the diminished ones. 
For keeping up the harmony of the elements of 
a person in health, food Is prescribed in various 
forms, endued with proper attributes. The three 
humours of the body— air (vdyu), bile (pitta ), and 
phlegm (kapha ) — are more important even than 
the seven elements for the preservation of a 
healthy and normal condition of the body. Of 
these humours (dosa) y air or wind is dry, cool, 
light, soft, and always flowing more or less quickly, 
so as to convey the elements or essential parts 
over the body ; bile, which is situated principally 
in the stomach, is a hot, bitter, oily fluid, of a 
blue colour, and sour, and produces animal heat ; 
phlegm is white, heavy, oleaginous, cooling, moist, 
sweet, and is conveyed by air through the vessels. 
Most diseases are due to an abnormal increase 
or decrease of one of the humours. There exists 
an unmistakable similarity between this Indian 
theory and the ancient Occidental theory of four 
humours in the human body. Blood (ralcta) is 


sometimes mentioned as a fourth humour in India 
as it is in Western medicine. * 

The supposed parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm is also to be found in Indian 
thought. Thus, as the universe consists of earth 
w T ater, heat, air, ether, and Brahman, which is 
unmanifest, even so Purusa, or the male, is said 
to be made up of six ingredients : the form is 
earth ; the liquid secretions are water ; the animal 
heat is heat ; the life-breaths are air ; the hollow 
places are ether ; the inner self Is Brahman, The 
self or soul is an emanation from God or the 
Universal Soul, from which it springs in the same 
manner as sparks do from a red-hot ball of iron. 

Literature. — Hoernl e, Studies in the Medicine of Ancient 
India, part L 4 'Osteology/ Oxford, 1907 ; Max Miiller The 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899 ; ’Wise 
Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, London, 1860 * 
Sir Bhagvat Sinh Jee, A Short History of Aryan Medical 
Science , London, 1896; J. Jolly, * Medicin,' in vol. iii. of the 
Gnmdriss d. indo-ar. PhiloL u. Altertumskunde, Strassbunr 
1901 ; Charaka Safnhitd (Eng. tar.), by K. Avinash Chandra 
Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1871 ft. ; Vajnavatkya Smyiti (Eng. tr. and 
notes), by V. N. Mandlik, Bombay, 1880 ; Deussen, Scchzia 
Upantshads dm Veda, Leipzig, 1897. JoLLY. 

BODY AND MIND. — x. The problem of the 
relation between body arid mind has occupied philo- 
sophers and scientists since the dawn of thought, 
and to many it appears no nearer to solution now 
than then. It has been named the central problem 
of all philosophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
of knowledge, in ethics, and In religion. Not less 
fundamental, however, is it for psychology and for 
physical science ; for the point of view from which 
we regard mental development, the changing forms 
of nature, animal life and evolution, will be radi- 
cally different according as we do, or do not, attri- 
bute to mind a controlling or directing part in the 
process of change and growth. The question of the 
relation between body and mind cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from the question as to the nature of 
the two factors, and the difference between them. 
Both are really metaphysical questions ; that is to 
say, the solution put forward will necessarily be 
incapable of scientific verification ; but it should 
be such as to give a rational account of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge, of individual and race pro- 
gress, of ethical and religious life. 

2 . Whether w© are dealing with the special rela- 
tion between the individual mind and the individual 
body, or with the general relation of finite mind to 
matter, there are three possible solutions of the 
problem; — (I) That matter or body is the ‘real’ 
or * substantial * thing, while mind is its product, 
or in some way dependent upon It both for its exist- 
ence and for its qualities — tne solution of Material- 
ism, (2) That mind alone is real or substantial, 
and that matter or body is its appearance, its 
manifestation, or in some other way dependent 
upon it for existence and quality — the solution of 
Idealism, and of Spiritualism. (3) That mind and 
matter are equally real , and independent entities ; 
or equally unreal , as the two * aspects,^ * appear- 
ances,’ * sides * of one and the same reality. The 
former is Dualism, the latter * Scientific Monism’ 
or the Philosophy of Identity. There are of course 
many shades of difference and many overlappings 
in the different views that have actually been nela. 
The divergencies are especially apparent when a 
given principle is applied to the relation between 
the finite body and the finite mind. # Thus, even 
when we regard body as unreal, it is clear that 
‘my 1 body is not the manifestation of ‘my’ mind, 
but is to a large extent at least independent of it ; 
therefore one may quite well speak of ‘my’ body 
— meaning the mind of which the body is a mani- 
festation, — as acting upon ‘my’ mind, and yet 
remain a spiritualist or idealist. Here then we 
have a second basis of division, the lines crossing 
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the former ones : the relation between finite mind 
and finite body may be either (a) that of complete 
dependence , as when the mind is regarded as the 
‘ secretion of the brain,’ or as an e epiphenomenon,’ 
a by-product of physical process; (6) that of 
parallelism, the two series, mental and bodily, 
corresponding step for step, element for element, 
with each other, but never acting upon each other ; 
or (c) that of reciprocity or interaction, mental pro- 
cesses being the condition of bodily, bodily of 
mental processes. The last is the * natural ’ stand- 
point. We regard ourselves as causing bodily 
movements by our will, and as receiving sensations 
and perceptions from physical objects which act 
upon our bodily organs. It is also the standpoint 
of Dualism on the one hand, and of several forms 
■of Spiritualism or Idealism on the other. 

3. It is necessary here to refer only to one of the 
many forms of Materialism, that in which the 
mental is regarded as an effect of physical processes, 
although in itself immaterial; or again as not 
strictly an effect, but as a by-result, an accidental 
accompaniment, of material processes. Matter — 
the physical universe — is upheld on this theory as 
the permanent, eternal, unchanging, over against 
which mind is as one of the changing and temporary 
phenomena, adding nothing to the whole, forming 
no essential part of it, existing merely, as it were, 
for the delectation of some imaginary spectator. 
(1) What is fatal to any such reduction of mind to 
a secondary place is the first principle of Epistemo- 
logy, viz. that matter or body is given only as idea 
or content of consciousness ; it cannot be the source 
of that which is a presupposition of its own exist- 
ence. It is an actual inversion of the true order of 
things, therefore, to place matter first and mind 
second. Not only is it not a justifiable inference that 
matter may be the source of mind ; it is not even 
a possible thought ; it is a form of words without 
meaning. (2) The second difficulty the view has to 
face is that of the incomparability of mind and 
matter; they contain no common characteristic 
except that of change in time ; in other respects, 
as the Cartesians pointed out, every attribute of 
mind may be denied of body, and vice versa . Thus 
matter occupies space, has form, resistance, etc., 
while mind is wholly non-spatial in itself, has 
neither place nor any other spatial determination. 1 
Applied to our present question, the disparateness 
of mind and body means that the one could not be 
a cause of the other, in the sense of its source or 
origin. It does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the one could not act upon the other. The obj ection 
applies on the materialist assumption that nothing 
is real but matter ; if so, then the psychical must 
be a quality, or other determination, of body. It 
is this consequence that is inconsistent with the 
accepted disparity of bodily and mental processes.* 
(3) The view is also inconsistent, however, with 
a third characteristic of mental life, the ‘unity 
of consciousness * : no possible physical * process 
or combination of processes can be pointed to 
which is an adequate explanation or ground for 
this fact. The Ego or Subject of mental states, as 
conscious of its impressions, and of the relations 
(of succession, etc.) between its impressions, is a 
presupposition of all knowledge, all perception, 
and even of all sensation. There is nothing in the 
nervous system, for example, to which so weighty 
a rdle can be attributed ; there is not even a real 
unity ksi the organism at all. In itself, on the 
materialist’s own theory, matter consists of infinite 
atoms (or other elements) in endless flux, and all 
unity or combination exists only {a) as a physical 
resultant of the movements of several atoms or 

* Dr. Ward and Professor Binet, from different points of view, 
have criticized the principle of the disparateness of mind and 
matter. See reference below. 


groups of atoms acting together upon a single point, 
or ( 6 ) as a teleological conception in the mind of 
an observer. Even the animal organism is not in 
itself a unity as a physical congeries ; it is a unity 
only by virtue of its sum of physical forces, or by 
virtue of its (ideal) tendency towards a purpose or 
end, the mere conception of which implies a mind. 
Hence there is no unity except for a mind ; and 
any attempt to reduce mind to matter or to a mere 
effect of matter is self-contradictory. 

4. The doctrine of Psycho-physical Parallelism is 
liable to the same objections. This view implies, 
as the idea underlying all its forms, that (1) the 
two series of events, mental and physical, run 
alongside of, but in independence of each other; 
there is no cross action from the one upon the 
other ; (2) each moment or state of consciousness 
has a physical moment which ‘corresponds to it’ 
— its correlate in the bodily sphere. The theories 
of parallelism diverge, however, from this point. 
(a) To some every physical event or state has its 
mental correlate (universal animism), while to 
others the mental ‘corresponds’ only to certain 
specialized physical structures and processes, viz. 
those of a nervous system, and in particular those 
occurring in the cortical centres of the brain of tbe 
higher animals. The parallelism is to some limited, 
to others unlimited, (b) To some again, not every 
mode and characteristic of consciousness has its 
physical correlate, hut only the elementary states 
—the sensations, feelings, etc. ; while the syn- 
theses, activities, and above all the values, norms, 
ideals, * meanings ’ of mental life have no physical 
correlate. To others the parallelism is universal 
on this side also, (c) To some there is causal 
activity within each series, bodily producing or 
effecting bodily process, and mental mental, but 
body not affecting mind, nor mind body ; while to 
others there is no causality in the mental series at 
all, changes of mind depending on the changes of 
body, with which they directly correspond. 

5. A number of scientists and psychologists, in- 
cluding Wundt and Jodi, would limit the extent 
of parallelism. Mind is correlated with body, but 
only under certain conditions, or where a certain 
complexity of organic structure — a central nervous 
system like that of man — has been achieved in the 
course of evolution and development. Others, 
among whom are Fechner, Spencer, Haeckel, Hoff- 
ding, and Paulsen, make the parallelism universal : 
mental life is the correlate of bodily life, mental 
change of bodily change, that is, of movement. 
Hence, wherever there is motion there is also 
mind, and wherever there is mind there is also 
physical motion. The two series, as Spinoza 
taught, are parallel throughout the whole extent 
of each ; for every mental there exists a physical 
correlate, for every physical a mental ; the motion 
of the atom or other physical element has,^ as its 
‘inner’ side, a phase of feeling, of sensation, of 
will. The complexity of the human mental life is 
in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
the physical substratum, the nerve and brain 
organs and the processes that occur in them. 
There is unbroken continuity first of all in the 
‘evolution’ of inorganic forms, next in that of 
plant and animal forms, and finally in the develop- 
ment of the individual organism ; and this holds 
both of body and of mind. Thus in mind we pass 
from the simplest ‘ feeling,’ the correlate of the atom- 
movement, to the highest thought or act of intelli- 
gence, the correlate of a process in the cortex of 
the hemispheres of man, without a change of kind. 
Causal relations nowhere exist, however, between 
the one series and the other. 

6 . There can be little doubt that for a parallelist 
theory the larger scheme is the more consistent. 
In partial parallelism we have continuity in the 
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physical series, where every event defends upon a 
previous physical event out of which it arises ; on 
the mental side there is no such continuity, but 
while the psychical processes are occasionally con- 
nected with each other in continuous trains of 
thought, etc,, there are on the other hand constant 
breaks or gaps in the series. In sleep or other 
forms of unconsciousness, in the animal life prior 
to the growth of the higher brain centres, in the 
transitions from one line of thought to another — in 
all these cases, there are stages of unconsciousness 
between, or prior to, the conscious moments. How, 
if we keep only to the mental series, are these gaps 
bridged — through what causal agency are the transi- 
tions made? The answer must be, either through 
the body, or through some constant supernatural 
agency or * pre-established harmony.* The latter 
alternative will not readily be accepted by scientists, 
and as a matter of fact the former is frequently 
adopted, as by Huxley, for example, although it 
is inconsistent with the principle of parallelism. 
Wundt, on the other hand, although partial paral- 
lelism is put forward as a * working hypothesis, 1 
finds himself compelled, when in his Philosophy he 
attempts a rationale of mental life as a whole, to 
postulate continuity between the successive states 
of the individual mind, to postulate sensation, 
feeling, and will, not only in the lower organisms, 
but even in the inorganic world itself. If there is 
complete continuity on the one side, as Biology 
and Geology assume there is on the physical, there 
must be complete continuity also on the other side, 
the psychical, 

7. We have seen that the question of carnality 
on the psychical side is also a subject of difference 
between parallelists. It is admitted that there is 
relation of cause and effect between successive 
states of a material system, such as the bodily 
organism is. Is the "same true of the mental 
series? It would seem that it must be, if parallel- 
ism is to hold, but there are heavy penalties to face 
for the admission. The chain of causes and effects 
on the physical side is a mechanical one, each 
link following its predecessor by a blind necessity 
which is quite regardless of the ideals, desires, 
or judgments of the mind connected with the 
body. If causality on the mental side holds, 
and if each link is attached to its correspond- 
ing link on the physical side, then the time-order 
must be the same in both ; therefore the mental 
life, the course of development, the hisfcoiw of the 
soul must also be the subject of a blind mechanism ; 
or, per contra , if the mind is self-determining, if it 
has spontaneity and originality of action, freedom 
to choose and to act according to norms or ideals of 
value, then the physical organism cannot be subject 
to the blind necessity that science assumes. Its laws 
are not inexorable, and the most confident expecta- 
tions based on centuries of past experience may be 
suddenly disappointed, in other words, either 
mental life is wholly determined by an influence 
which governs it from the beginning of its history, 
or the attainment of scientific truth about the 
sic&l world is impossible. 

From this dilemma some have sought to escape 
by denying that there is any causal fink between 
mental states; there is * transversal 5 causation, 
from body to mind, as well as * longitudinal 5 
causation from body to body, but there is neither 
longitudinal nor transversal causation in the other 
two directions, viz. from mind to mind, or from 
mind to body. In order to Justify the very sub- 
ordinate idle attributed to the mind, it is argued 
that the principle of causation demands the ex- 
perience of a uniform and invariable sequence 
between cause and effect, and that no such experi- 
ence is possible with regard to the sequence of 
mental upon bodily states, or of mental upon 


mental. In reply it may be said (I) that the 
origin ox the idea of causality is to he found in 
our direct experience of mental activity and 
especially in activity directed outwards upon 
the body. The first idea of causality (and it re- 
mains at the root of the ideas of causality in 
modern science) is that causation is spiritual or 
mental ; body, on the other hand, is dead inert 
matter, and has no spontaneity, no source of move- 
ment in itself. Accordingly some modem theories 
of science seek to dispense altogether with the idea 
of causation. But {2) 4 transverse* causality, from 
body to mind, is inconsistent with parallelism, and 
means a return to Materialism ; it makes mind a 
function of body. 

9. Probably the most consistent form of parallel- 
ism is Monistic Parallelism, which regards the 
physical and the mental as two sides or aspects of 
one and the same reality. It is not always clear, 
either in Spinoza, its originator, or in his modern 
followers, whether by the one reality is meant an 
unknown x behind both body and mind, of which 
they are the diverse ‘appearances* or ‘manifes- 
tations,* or whether the reality is simply their 
identity, the same being which appears to itself as 
a conscious unity-— a mmd— appearing to others as 
an extended manifold— the body. In either case, 
as is almost inevitable, the primacy is found to be 
given to mind. Thus the unknown x becomes a con- 
scious mind. After all we are conscious both of 
our * own * minds, and (through sense-perception) of 
our ‘ own 1 bodies. But our cognition of the body 
is a mental process, and we become aware of the 
body only in and through such a process: the 
mind therefore is & presupposition of the body; 
the body is a mode or manifestation of mind. 
Similar reasoning applies to the second standpoint. 
The body stands m a two-fold relation to the mind : 
(1) it is the object of knowledge, or of a particular 
kind of knowledge, and (2) it is the accompani- 
ment, the condition, apparently, of every case or 
instance of knowing, or of any other mental process. 
A given sense-perception has (a) its object in the 
physical world — say the flight of a bird through 
the air — and it has (6) a physiological process in 
the brain of the individual as its accompaniment 
and apparent condition. With which of the two is 
the mental process ‘ identical * ? If with the brain 
process, then the possibility of knowledge remains 
wholly unaccountable. The ‘ knowing * of an ex- 
ternal object by the mind is a mental act to which 
no physical parallel can be given, and therefore 
mind has & much wider reach than body. It has 
rarely been suggested that the mental process is 
identical with the perceived object, in this case 
the flight of the bira. Schuppe, indeed, attempts 
to combine both object ana brain process with 
the mental process in an ingenious way: ‘I see, 
because my eye sees, or because I am this seeing 
eye, so my motor nerve wills, because I will, 
because I am this motor nerve * (Das Grund- 
problem der Psychologic, p. 60 ). That is, both 
sensation and volition, being mental, are also 
bodily processes, the Ego or mind being identical 
with the body. I am therefore the same thing as 
the content of my perceptions, and the same thing 
as the object of my volitions. But if the connexion 
between eye and brain is cut, I no longer see, how- 
ever healthy the eye itself remains ; and, again, 
what I see almost always differs widely from the 
picture in the retina or in both retinae. ^ It is not 
the eye, but eye plus optic fibres plus optical brain 
centre, that is the 1 organ * of sight. ^ How, what- 
ever similarity there is between the picture on the 
retina and the seen object, there is none between 
the brain process and the seen object ; hence the 
dualism between physical object of knowledge ana 
physical basis of knowledge re-emerges ; a mmd 
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stands always in tins double relation to body, and 
therefore cannot be regarded simpliciter as identical 
with the individual organism to which it 4 belongs.* 

10 . Parallelism leads almost of necessity to an 
atomistic conception of consciousness. The ap- 
parent function of consciousness as the uniting 
and unifying bond of successive mental states or 
processes has no physical correlate, and therefore 
must be rejected as unreal. Neither the body 
nor the nervous system is a unity in itself ; each 
consists of an aggregate of cells, molecules, atoms 
or other elements. Still less possible is a physical 
correlate for the freedom, spontaneity, originality, 
which the individual mind claims for itself ; this 
also, therefore, must be denied. But psychological 
atomism — ‘psychology without a subject 5 — and 
psychological mechanism alike fail to do justice to 
the most fundamental facts of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness appears neither as a sum nor as a series 
of states (cf. J ames, Principles of Psychol . i. 159 ff. ; 
and Lotze, Microcosmus, i. 2. 1), but as the unity 
of such a sum or series — a unity also which is in 
each of the parts, and without which none of the 
parts or elements could exist. A series which is 
conscious of itself as a series is an absurdity (cf. 
T. H. Green’s polemic against Mill and Hume). 
It is not necessary to go back to the old view of 
the Ego as the source , the principle or cause, of its 
own states : but even as the subject of experience , 
every conscious mind is something more than any 
or all of the 4 states * or 4 processes * of which it is 
conscious. In particular, the advance frorn 4 lower 5 
to 4 higher * mental achievements, from simple to 
more complex mental life, as from sensation to per- 
ception and from perception to thought, is possible 
only on the assumption of a directive activity of 
the mind, an activity which cannot possibly inhere 
in, or belong to, the elementary states or simple 
processes themselves, out of which the higher forms 
are derived. 

11. The chief advantage of Parallelism as a 
hypothesis is undoubtedly the same as that of the 
4 Twofold Truth* of an earlier philosophy; it 
enables its adherents to side with the materialists 
from one point of view, with the spiritualists 
from another. Both systems, it is held, may be 
true ; each at least may present one aspect of the 
4 ultimate * or 4 absolute ’ truth. On the one hand, 
all actions— the evolution, the growth, the adapta- 
tions of organisms to their environment— are deter- 
mined by a blind mechanism, each phase succeeding 
each by a necessity which is absolute ; that is to 
say, from each situation there is one and only one 
development possible, and that is the development 
which actually dccurs. An action — a form of 
behaviour — is explained only in terms of physio- 
logical, that is, ultimately, physical and chemical 
processes. Design, selection, choice, feeling, desire, 
emotion play no part in the world’s activity— from 
this point of view. On the other hand, seen from 
the inner side, this necessity becomes freedom and 
spontaneity; the mechanism of the atoms, the 
movement of the molecules, become desire and 
judgment, feeling and will : the organism is a per- 
sonality, and determines its own ends, its own life. 
To the Caesar of science are rendered the things 
which are Caesar’s— the conservation of energy, the 
reduction of the whole life of the universe to 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical processes ; 
and to God the things that are God’s— the spiritual 
life with its struggles and falls, its ideals and 
its redemptions. The question is not^ however, 
whether there is any advantage in this theory; 
there certainly would be, if it were true : but is it 
even thinkable? Are we not using bare terms, 
without any meaning behind them, when we speak 
of the same reality as being at once determined 
from without, and self-determining ? A man has 


an alternative of going abroad for a holiday or 
remaining at home for his work ; he ‘decides* for 
the latter. Now it has a perfectly clear mean- 
ing if we say that the man’s 4 choice * and action 
are really determined by his structure, as it 
has come to be through physical heredity and 
environment. It has also a perfectly good mean- 
ing to say that his choice is free, is an expression 
of his mental character, of the ideals by which he 
is attracted ; but it has no meaning whatever to 
say that it is both determined and free. Which- 
ever form of parallelism is adopted, a given bodily 
action has its mental correlate, which is either the 
same in reality as the bodilyaction, or is at least 
its necessary correspondent. Whatever laws govern 
the existence of the one must also govern the 
existence of the other : if a physical process c is a 
necessary sequent of a and b } then its correspond- 
ing mental process C must also be a necessary 
sequent, not merely of mental A and B , but also 
of the physical series a b . 

The use of the term 4 appearances * or ‘aspects’ 
is misleading. Aspects or appearances presuppose 
an observer ; who is the observer in the case of 
body and mind ? He must be some being who is 
neither mind nor body ; yet, as a knowing being, 
he must be mind. Thus we come back to our 
starting-point : mind has priority over body ; body 
is the appearance of mind. This, however, is not 
parallelism. 

12 . The alternative is interaction — the assump- 
tion that body acts upon mind, and mind upon 
body. Unfortunately, such a theory is subject to 
objections of great force from the points of view 
both of the physicist and of the spiritualist. 

(1) If action of any kind takes place from the 
mental upon the physical world, or vice versa , then 
the principle of conservation of energy cannot 
be maintained. No means exists by which the 
amount of energy lost by the brain in effecting a 
sensation, or added to the brain in a volition, may 
| be measured. Some energy must presumably be 
lost, however, when a physical process is the 
condition of a mental impression: there cannot 
remain the same quantity in the body, since, in 
fact, the action of the body is found to be different, 
according as there has or has not intervened a 
conscious process. Again, the same stimulus does 
or does not give rise to consciousness, according to 
its intensity, i.e. according to the force with which 
it acts upon the nerve-centres ; in the case of 
subl imi nal stimuli we can only assume that the 
energy expended is not sufficient to effect the 
change in consciousness. The principle of con- 
servation has two sides (cf. Wundt, System der 
Philos . 2 p. 483)— (a) that the total amount of 
energy in the physical universe remains always 
the same, and (o) that, when work is done by any 
physical system, the amount of energy lost must 
be fully compensated for (however different the 
form it takes— heat, electricity, light, motion, etc.) 
by tbe gain of the other physical systems affected 
by the work. The second part of the principle 
may be accepted apart from the first ; it has, 
however, no bearing on the relation between mind 
and body. The first part is more purely hypo- 
thetical, and need not be admitted by psychology, 
if inconsistent with the facts of that science. It 
has been suggested (a) that the mind may alter 
or affect only the direction of energy or of its 
transformation, not its amount (von Hartmann, 
etc.). But in matters of energy # and force the 
two things, quantity and direction, cannot he 
separated from each other. Again, {fi) the balance 
may always he maintained between the amount 
taken away and the amount added in the various 
operations between mind and body. This, how- 
ever, is again a recourse to miracle, or to some 
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mystical pre-established harmony. The only 
defence possible is to admit the charge, bat to 
deny that the action complained of is a crime. 
The principle of conservation is a hypothesis ' 
formed to explain certain phenomena of the 
inorganic world, verified as far as experience has 
gone (although now being called in question) for 
these only; not verified at all for organic processes, 
such as growth and reproduction, still less for 
those physical actions which we ascribe to mental 
influence. It has also been suggested (by Stumpf, 
for example, and from another standpoint by 
Fechner) that we may regard mental activity as 
itself a form of energy ; that the physical energy 
expended in the central nervous system is trans- 
formed into an equal quantity of mental energy, 
and vice versa . What we call mental energy 
certainly increases with physical health, and 
especially with the health of the brain ; it 
decreases with, the degeneration or decay of the 
brain. It is questionable, however, whether the 
term 4 energy * in the two cases is really being 
used in the" same sense, as it must if there is to 
be equivalence between the two kinds.* 

(*2) It may be said that the action of body 
upon mind is inconceivable ; that the only forms of 
action given to us in experience are either (a) of 
body upon body, or 0} of the mind upon itself. 
The first we have from external, the second from 
internal perception. Berkeley and Hume, however, 
long ago disposed of the view that we ever directly 
experience the action of body upon body; and 
Hume also questioned the assumption that we are 
conscious of, or have any direct knowledge of our 
own mental activity. Causality may be a pre- 
supposition of experience ; it is certainly not given 
in experience. On the other hand, the 4 uniform 
succession’ which we regard as the cue for the 
application of this category is found far more 
frequently between mental and bodily processes 
than between mental and mental, or between 
bodily and bodily. If causation is a mystery, it 
is as mysterious m the action of two bodies upon 
each other as in the action of the mind upon the 
body ; if It is a 4 fundamental principle ’ of thought, 
it may be applied in the latter case with more 
assurance than in the former. 

(3) But how, it may be said, is mind to set 
about its action upon body. A * voluntary’ move- 
ment starts, let us say, in certain brain cells, and 
proceeds outwards to the muscles. How does the 
mind, an immaterial substance or subject, set this 
process going? Somewhere the push must be 

S ‘ven, or the spark applied. How is it done? 

ere the difficulty of the disparity of mind and 
body presents itself with great, and for many, it 
appears, with overwhelming force. It is not, 
however, in principle any more curious or incom- 
prehensible than that body should ‘ correspond ’ 
to mind, whatever may be taken as the meaning 
of feat ^mysterious word ; not more so than that 
one reality should appear as two totally disparate 
entities, as Monism assumes. Somewhere or other 
we must arrive at an unexplained and, perhaps, 
inexplicable fact of experience ; and for interaction, 
this local action of mind upon body, with the 
converse qualitative action of body upon mind (as 
when a given, definitely localized, nerve process 
gives rise to a sensation of red, while another, 
differently localized, gives rise to a sensation of 
cold or of bitter), marks that point. 

Body may * ultimately ’ prove to be mind, and 
yet the relation between a finite body and 4 its 9 
mind be one of interaction. A system of this 

* On the whole question of the validity of the principle of 
Conservation of Energy, and of its bearing on the problem of 
Mental Causality, see Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
especially Lect. vi 


nature is contained in Professor Busse’s critical 
and thorough study of the subject. We have 
seen that our own and all other bodies are given 
to us, and are known by us, only as contents of 
consciousness, as actual or possible sensation, per- 
ception or thought, while various social experi- 
ences forbid us to regard them as ‘merely’ our 
individual or sublet live impressions. We may 
conclude, then, that our own body and other 
bodies, which ive only gradually learn to dis- 
tinguish from our own, are appearances to us of 
mental or spiritual realities— realities distinct 
from and independent of ourselves, yet akin to 
us; that these realities differ widely from each 
other, and from us, in the degree of mental 
development at which they have arrived, and of 
which they are capable; that they affect or 
influence us only through that entity or system 
of entities which appears to us as 4 our ’ body, and 
that they in turn are influenced by us only through 
the same intermediary. Thus our body is not the 
‘manifestation’ or ‘outer aspect’ of our mind, 
but is relatively independent of it, being the 
4 manifestation ’ of another, or other minds. On 
the other hand, our mind's development is bound 
up with that of the body, which is so intimately 
connected with it. What we may regard as in 
a special sense the growing-point of the body 
throughout life, namely, the brain, has its struc- 
ture, its organization, in large part determined 
by the actions of our mind, % which it becomes 
a more ami more perfect instrument for the 
realization of our desires and our ideals, whether 
high or low* It may be held also that the gradual 
failure of powers with old age or the temporary 
failure with illness or fatigue— failure which, 

| though primarily physical, seems to reach to the 
very core of the mini’s being— is defect not of the 
player, but of the instrument on which he plays, 
and through which alone his genius can find fitting 
expression. See Brain and Mind, Mind, Soul. 
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BOEHME. — I* LIFE.— Jacob Boehme (some- 
times spelt Behmen), called fee 4 Teutonic Theo- 
sopher/ was bom in November 1575, in the village 
of Old Seidenburg, near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 
which in his time seems to have belonged to Bo- 
hemia, though in 1635 it was transferred to Saxony, 
the Elector of which was Boehme’s protector during 
the later part of his life. The parents of Boehme 
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were poor pious folk, who trained up their son in 
their own (the Lutheran) faith and in a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. The only education he got was 
of the most elementary character. At an early 
age he was put to tend cattle, with other children 
of the village, and, while thus employed, had his 
first remarkable experience. Having climbed (says 
Martensen) to the top of a mountain called the 
4 Land’s Crown,’ he saw 4 a vaulted entrance' com- 
posed of four red stones, and leading into a cavern. 
When he had toiled through the brushwood that 
surrounded the entrance, he beheld in the depths 
of the cave a vessel filled with money. He was 
seized with an inward panic, as at something 
diabolical, and ran away from the spot in alarm. 
Subsequently he often returned to the spot, accom- 
panied by other boys. But entrance and cavern 
had vanished.’ 

After this, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker in 
Gorlitz, and had another strange experience. While 
he was in charge of the shop during his master’s 
absence, a stranger entered and priced a pair of 
boots. The lad, thinking he had no authority to 
sell, tried to get out of the difficulty by naming 
a prohibitive price ; but the stranger paid it, and, 
after having gone out into the street, turned and 
called in a loud voice, 4 Jacob, come forth !’ Sur- 
prised that his name should be known, Jacob went 
out to him ; when the stranger, fixing on him a 
enetrative gaze, said, 4 Jacob, thou art yet little, 
ut thou shalt become great, and the world shall 
wonder at thee. Therefore be pious and fear God, 
and especially read diligently the Holy Scriptures ; 
for thou must endure much misery and poverty 
and persecution; but God loves and is gracious 
unto thee.’ After this Jacob became still more 
serious and devout. Unable to endure the ribald 
and profane language of his mates in the shop, 
he felt obliged to reprove them, whereupon his 
master turned him out, saying he would have no 
‘house-preacher’ to stir up strife. Jacob now 
entered upon his Wander jahr. In the course of his 
travels he discovered into how many warring sects 
the Protestant party was split up, and how fierce 
and uncharitable were their contentions. They 
seemed to him as Babel, and he has much to say 
about this Babel in his writings. 

At the end of his wanderings, he returned to 
Gorlitz, and in 1599 married the daughter of a 
tradesman, with whom he lived happily for twenty 
years, and by whom he had four children. Now 
further visions came. When he was sitting one day 
in his room, his eye caught the reflexion of the sun’s 
rays in a bright pewter dish. This threw him into 
an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him that he 
beheld the inward properties of all things in nature 
opened to him. It was one of his ideas that the 
quality of everything is expressed by its shape, 
colour, scent (which he calls its ‘signature’) to 
such as have eyes to see. Ten years later, he had 
another 4 opening ’ which went much further, and 
showed him the inwardness of all manifestation, 
how it arose, and its meaning and end. He felt 
an inward impulse to write down what had thus 
been revealed, not for publication— for he felt 
himself too simple to teach others— but (as he 
says) for a memorial to himself, so that, should 
the power of interior vision fail, he might have 
a record of what he had seen, and thus hold it 
permanently. The book he now wrote was the 
Aurora ) or Morning Redness , and was the cause 
of the commencement of that persecution which 
for so many years embittered his life. The work 
was, of course, in manuscript. The written copy 
chanced to be seen by a nobleman, Carl von 
Endern, who had called on him. Being greatly 
pleased with it, the nobleman begged permission 
to borrow it for a short time, and then, without 


Boehme’s consent, had some copies of it made. 
One of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
Pastor Primarius of Gorlitz, Gregorius Richter, 
a violent man and inflated with the dignity of his 
office. He attacked Boehme in a sermon on 4 False 
Prophets.’ Boehme, who was in church, went to 
him afterwards and most meekly begged to know 
in what he was wrong. But Richter would not 
hear a word, and the next day went to the 
Town Council and demanded Boehme’s expulsion, 
threatening them with the vengeance of God if 
they refused. A decree of banishment was passed, 
and no time was allowed him to wind up his affairs 
and make arrangements. Boehme meekly sub- 
mitted, saying, 4 Yes, dear Sirs, since it cannot be 
otherwise, it shall be done.’ There is some differ- 
ence of statement as to what happened after this. 
Martensen says that the next morning the Council 
sent to recall him., and told him he might continue 
to live-in Gorlitz if he would give up writing books 
and stick to his trade. This he undertook to do, 
and for five years abstained from writing, though 
much troubled in conscience as to whether he ought 
not to obey God rather than man. At the end of 
this time, conscience and the entreaties of friends 
triumphed, and he again began to write, and was 
then finally banished. Others say that the Council 
offered to revoke the sentence of banishment, but 
implored him — for the sake of the peace of the 
town— to remove away of his own accord, and that 
he did this. 

It is certain that, when banished finally, he went, 
on a citation for heresy, to Dresden. Here the 
Elector appointed six learned doctors to examine 
him and report as to whether he ought to be pro- 
tected or punished. His answers seem to have 
produced a striking effect on these men. One is 
reported to have said, 4 1 would not take the whole 
world, and condemn this man.’ Another replied, 

4 How can we judge what we have not understood ? * 
He seems to have returned to Gorlitz, after this 
examination, under the protection of the Elector, 
against which even the rancour of Richter could 
do nothing. His fame as a man of interior wisdom 
drew to him many learned men and noblemen. 

At the house of one of his noble friends, in 
Silesia, he fell into a fever which developed into 
gastric disease. He felt a premonition of his end, 
and asked to be carried back to Gorlitz. Here he 
was attended by his old friend, Dr. Kober. After 
an illness of a fortnight he asked for the last Sacra- 
ment. Richter was dead, but the new minister 
held similar opinions, and refused to administer it 
unless Boehme would subscribe the Lutheran Con- 
fession of Faith. This he immediately did, and 
the Sacrament was administered. On the night of 
Sunday, Nov. 21st, 1624, he called his son, Tobias, 
and asked him whether he heard the sweet music. 
Tobias said he did not, and his father bade him open 
the door, when he must surely hear it. He asked 
the hour, and, being told it was after two o’clock, 
he said, 4 My time is not yet : three hours hence is 
my time.’ At six in the morning he bade them all 
farewell : and saying, 4 Now I go hence to Para- 
dise,’ he quietly departed. 

II. Boehme' s System.— i. His doctrine of 
origins. — Boehme’s system goes back to the 
beginning, to the time when the Divine Being 
first proceeded to manifestation. To attempt to 
go behind this, he says ( Three Principles , xiv. 84), 
confuses the mind. He also says (to. v. 19) that 
the origin of things ought not to be inquired into 
at all : yet since sin has now arisen, and we find 
ourselves fallen from the glory of God, we must 
know how sin arose, or we cannot know the remedy 
for it. And we cannot know how sin arose without 
opening the mystery of the process to manifesta- 
tion, and the arising of the second, or contrary, 
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Will, and the seven Forms of Nature, and how the 
two eternal Principles— darkness and wrath of the 
first, and light and love of the second— arose, and 
this present world of the third Principle which 
stands between the two, and is qualified in good 
and evil. The ability to open this mystery is ours 
only when we are led by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; but as we are (in our deepest spirit) out of 
the Divine, we are able (in this spirit} to penetrate 
so far ; for every spirit can see back into * its own 
Mother/ but no farther (ib. it. 1). 

Of the state before manifestation, all we can say 
is the following. The Supreme Spirit (whom we 
call ‘Go d’) was in a state which Boehme calls the 
‘Still Rest.’ In Him was active one only Will, 
which, being one, did nothing but only Be, in one 
state and without any happening. Ail that after- 
wards came into manifestation through the process 
about to be described was in Him in a state 
inchoate and purely subjective. There was vet no 
creature to know Him and rejoice in the know- 
ledge, and find the highest delight in the recogni- 
tion of His Power and Goodness, All was yet 
pure potentiality ; all were in Him as undifferenti- 
ated elements m the content of His Being, and 
knew not themselves or each other. In short, all 
was Essence in the simple Being of the Deity as a 
One Will, and there was no existence. 

It I* daw tb&t such % statement as the above is derived as an 
impression from, abstract considerations (arising in the nature 
of the case) a® they must appear to our highest metaphysical 
perception. Boehme does not claim that such a presentation 
fa a full and complete account of so stupendous ana mysterious 
a matter, but only that it is the best we can yet see. To him it 
was probably presented in mystic vision ; but we, lacking this, 
can only follow him with our best thought. It cannot really be 
as described, for we are obliged to think and speak in terms of 
time and space : and in Goa these are not. Boehme saw this 
fact clearly, and often warns m that, though he is compelled 
to speak in these terms, we must remember that the tran- 
scendent Fact is otherwise. If we think at all, we must think 
In these terms ; and there is no harm in so- doing so long as 
w® bear in mind that the transcendent Fact is only feebly 
apprehended, and never in any way comprehended, by our 
thought. Therefore, while we have to speak of a time before 
manifestation, we must remember that this is only by a logical 
nsotfuity, arising from our present limitation, and not a full 
presentment of the Fact, 

When manifestation was to take place, the first 
necessity, says Boehme, was that a second and 
contrary Will should arise. This Will is not a 
new thing in God, for, as to His content, He 
changes not. It is again a logical necessity, 
because out of a one W ill no * manifoldness * can 
come, no conflict or strife or dramatic interest. 
So we must say that a second Will arose, and the 
immediate result of its arising was a darkening of 
the primal and, till now, universal light. Even 
light cannot be known consciously as such if there 
is nowhere any darkness. And as we know and 
appreciate only through experience of a contrary, 
and God has made us thus, the presumption may 
very well be that there is something in Him which 
answers (though in a far-off and exalted way) to 
this law of our minds to which we know no 
exception. 

Immediately upon the darkening there arose the 
first Form of Nature, which Boehme calls Harsh- 
ness* This is the principle of hardness, close 
holding of itself to itself, and resistance to modi- 
fication— a strongly conservative principle. The 
second Will must produce the contrary of the 
first— darkness, overshadowing, drawing together, 
hardening. Spiritually it is the power of self- 
centredness, self-satisfaction ; of that inertia which 
■ * One of the difficulties In following Boehme arises from the 
feet that, In different passages, he calls these Forms of Nature 

different names, according to different points of view. Thus 
he sometimes calls the first a hard attracting, though he calls 
the second attraction. He means that the first attracts so hard 
itself to itself that it attracts nothing else, while the second 
seeks to attract other things to itself, but does not attract 
itSeif to itself. The essential idea of the Forms will soon become 
dear upon patient study. 


resists conviction of sin, submission to the will of 
God, and love of the brethren. 

Immediately on the arising of this Form, the first 
Will, disliking the darkness, seeks to turn back 
again to the light. But this it cannot do without 
reversing the Will to manifestation, which is im- 
possible. Thereupon arises the second Form of 
Nature, Attraction. It is the reverse of the first. 
It seeks change and new combinations, and wili 
let nothing alone— the principle of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Spiritually, it is that which forces us 
into ceaseless activity, whereby we enter into ex- 
periences, and so (in the end) work out our reductio 
ad absurdum. 

Out of the conflict of the first two Forms arises 
the third, Bitterness. It may be easier to catch the 
ideas of these first three Forms if we call them (in 
modem terminology) Homogeneity, Heterogeneity , 
and Strain . The Strain, or tension, arises from the 
contrariety and opposition of the first two. It is 
the bitterness of dissatisfaction which, as to the 
darkness, expresses itself in discontent and com- 
plaining, but, as to the light, becomes discontent 
with our own sin, sorrow for it, and tears of 
penitence. 

Out of the Strain, as it increases in intensity, 
there arises the fourth Form, Fire. At this point, 
the operation being carried on reaches the degree 
at which a self-consciousness arises, with a sense 
of own will and choice. At this point also the 
evolution divides into two contrary directions, and 
it is within the power of the consciousness to decide 
which of the two it will take. The Fire at first is a 
cold, dark fire which can bum and hurt, but cannot 
purify— like an iron heated to just below redness. 
As it burns and the Strain increases, it grows in 
heat till it reaches redness, which is a light of low 
illuminating power, and shows things very dimly. 
Such is the Fight of the external man, and the 
light is the quality of the self-consciousness, which 
in this case is full of greed, wrath, and pride. 

But if the evolution goes on in the right way, 
then the dull glow of the Fire grows stronger and 
stronger, until it Passes into the fifth Form, Light. 
This is the true Divine Light, and ‘ makes mani- 
fest’ things as they really are. When this Light 
arises, the Fire sinks down from its horrible raging, 
and becomes only a meek and pleasant warmth, 
giving all its power to the Light. Thereupon the 
first three Forms also change their character and 
become gentle and soft and harmonious. It is 
as fchougli in the Light they first see their true 
function and purpose in the great work, and are 
content to fulfil it, and cease to express themselves 
as they are in themselves (In own self-will) without 
regard to the end they are there to produce. It is 
the change which (in modem terms) would be 
called the passing from self -consciousness to cosmic 
consciousness; when, instead of thinking of the 
universe as made for our self, we think of our self 
as made for the universe. Thus we rise to a higher 
grade of being and a truer joy than the self-fulfil- 
ment of our own small wishes and loves could ever 
give us. 

The sixth Form of Nature Boehme calls Sound . 
The quality— first fixed towards good by the arising 
of the Light— now begins to express itself to per- 
ception, The manifold ways in which this ex- 
pression is effected — by speech, cries, colours, 
scents, tastes, feeling, lightness, heaviness, and so 
on— are what he means by Sound, 

The seventh and last Form of Nature he calls 
Figure , Here the whole ‘thing/ thus having 
attained its being in Essence, now puts on a 
shape, a body, fit to be its full and perfect ex- 
pression, and a mansion of the six Forms. Hence, 
as the evolution has gone on in rightful order, 
arise all forms of beauty, all fair colours and sweet 
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scents and pleasing sounds ; and the creature stands 
marked with the ‘signature’ of God, a being to 
His honour and glory and its own indescribable 
delight. 

But should the evolution proceed from the fourth 
Form in the false direction, that is, should the will 
elect to stand in self-will, and prefer might, power, 
anger, to meekness, humility, and love, then its 
light is but the dull, red glow of the fire ; its sound 
is discordant and harsh, and its figure repulsive 
and monstrous. For the first three Forms are the 
real bases of Becoming, and originate the Essence 
which becomes substantial in the sixth, and em- 
bodied in the seventh. If these first three are not 
modified by the arising of the divine Light in the 
fifth, they must remain expressed in their own 
self -quality of fierce rage and fury, and the creature 
of which they form the basis will be of like nature 
and signature. It is in the fourth Form that the 

f reat choice has to be made whether the Fire shall 
e the fire of ‘self,’ which consumes, or the fire of 
‘love,’ which illuminates. 

It is absolutely necessary, says Boehme, that 
the first three Forms shall be there ; without their 
presence no creature can come to being. They are 
the power to ‘ being 5 in every mineral, plant, and 
animal. But they should never be allowed so to 
be known or manifested as that their essential 
‘own self quality’ should have any influence in 
determining the quality manifested. We know 
that Love is strong, the very strongest of all 
things ; but in Love this strength is never on the 
surface. As soon as Love strives to ‘force,’ it 
ceases to be Love ; when it keeps the strength in 
a hiddenness, and shows as its seen quality only 
meekness and gentleness, then the unseen base 
makes the meekness and gentleness strong. But 
should the creature despise the meekness, and 
resolve to compel and force others to love it, then 
the force, being shown, can no longer act as a base, 
and the supposed force becomes the weakest of all 
things, because devoid of its basal strength. 

Nevertheless, it is in the power of all creatures, 
from human upwards, to open the first three Forms, 
and make this quality their quality. This Lucifer 
did. He was created a Throne-Angel, but allowed 
the might of the Fire to become dominant in him, 
and despised the meekness and self-surrender of the 
light of love. Hereupon his light went out, not, as 
afterwards happened to Adam, into a hiddenness, 
but into absolute extinction. The meek love of 
God, which alone could re-kindle it, that he has 
despised, and now stands in eternal rejection from 
the Light, shut up to the Fire he has chosen, and 
in which alone he is capable of finding joy. He is 
now God manifested as to the first Principle, as 
Jesus Christ is God manifested as to the second ; 
for Christ is the true Light, and the Devil is the 
apparent Darkness. Each abides eternally in his 
own Principle. 

Of these Principles, it is now time to speak. 
There are three : two eternal, and the third tem- 
poral. The first Principle is the dark world of the 
Anger, in which the first three Forms stand open 
and operative in giving quality, and the last three 
are hidden. The second Principle is the light world 
in the Love, where the first three Forms are not 
allowed to give quality, but remain practically 
hidden, while the last three alone qualify. Be- 
tween these two stands the third Principle, this 
Present World— -which had a beginning and will 
have an end. The first Principle is all evil ; the 
second is all good ; the third stands in good and 
evil. While man is in it, both the two eternal 
Principles seek to press into him ; the dark world 
strives to draw him down into it, and the light 
world strives to lift him up into it. He stands 
between the two, and to whichever of them he here 


inclines his imagination, to that he will hereafter 
belong (Boehme says eternally). For there is no 
open way from the first Principle to the second 
save through the third, which stands open to both ; 
and when this temporary world of the third Prin- 
ciple has passed away, no passage will remain, and 
the two will be so absolutely shut off from each 
other that each will seem all that is to itself, and 
be unconscious of any other. 

2. Doctrine of Sin and of the Fall— -Sin, in 
Boehme’s system, is really a false imagination. 
But, as our imagination defines the real for us, the 
concept is much stronger than it might sound. 
If the false imagination lasts eternally, we are 
eternally in Hell. If a true imagination lasts 
eternally, we are eternally in Heaven. For nothing 
short of the power of God, co-operating with the 
consenting will of man, can enable man to alter his 
imagination ; that is, his consciousness of his state 
and surroundings, of what is real and of what 
is not. 

The problem of the origin of Evil has long per- 
plexed students of Divine wisdom. Boehme seems 
scarcely to be conscious of those aspects of the 
problem which press upon many hearts and minds 
at the present day. He simply throws the whole 
blame and responsibility on the perverted will of a 
creature (Lucifer), and this only removes the diffi- 
culty one step further back. Nevertheless, his 
system contains a remarkable suggestion of a 
solution. 

He is careful to assure us that God (as He truly 
is, as He appears to an imagination formed in, 
and by, the Light) is never angry and never 
punishes. Seen by such an imagination, what 
looks to its opposite like punishment appears as 
loving warning and guidance. But the false 
imagination cannot but think of God as like 
itself; therefore it takes God’s mercy for His 
wrath, and His guidance for revenge. All the six 
Forms of Nature have come out from God, and so 
the first three (which, when manifested, appear as 
wrath, anger, jealousy) are in Him, only in Him 
they are never manifested. Boehme commonly 
needs careful interpreting. He calls the first 
Principle the Principle of the Father, and the 
second that of the Son. But he adds that in 
reality the Father is never apart from the Son. 
We see, therefore, that what he really means is 
that, if the Father should (bv a false imagination) 
be thought of as existing alone, and apart from 
the Son, He must (by such an imagination) be 
known as wrathful, angry, jealous. And, as such 
an imagination exists, He must speak to it in the 
terms of its own apprehension. TBut in Himself, 
as known by a true (because Divinely illuminated) 
imagination, He is all Love and Goodness. 

Sin arises when the first three Forms are brought 
out of the hiddenness, not merely to look at (as 
will be explained further on), but to be tasted and 
known , and their own self-quality accepted as our 
quality. But as to the transcendent reality, they 
are never thus brought out. The transcendent 
reality is known to man only through his imagi- 
nation. When illuminated by the Light, Ms 
imagination rightly pictures to him the reality; 
but when not so illuminated, the reality is wrongly 
pictured, and what he imagines to be the fact is 
the reverse of the fact. ^Therefore sin is possible 
only if a false imagination be possible; and can 
take on an appearance of reality only in such a 
false imagination. Thus at once sin is, and is 
not. When it is said, ‘ God cannot look upon sin,’ 
the expression is more profoundly true than we 
suspect. He sees it, not as a positive thing 
Himself has made, but as the imagination of the 
thought of the heart of a creature who is unaware 
that the light in him is darkness. The fact is not 
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m the false imagination pictures it, and the thing 
pictured exists nowhere save In the false imagina- 
tion. That gives it reality to the man whose 
imagination it is, but cannot make It actually real. 

But however unreal the content of the false 
imagination may be, the false imagination itself 
is real. It was real to Boehm e because he believed 
that, if not rectified in this life, it would eternally 
abide ; for there is no better test of the real than 
the fact that it abides. If we might eliminate 
this idea of its eternity, the problem would be 
solved, for sin would then be but as a passing 
madness, and Hell and Earth but an episode in 
the eternity of Heaven. 

Boehnrn lays down this clear principle (MysL 
Mag , I. vi 12), 'that the fullness of joy might 
know itself, the keen tartness of the Source [that 
is, of the first three Forms] must be a cause to the 
Joy; and the darkness, a manifestation of the 
Light; that so the Light might be manifestly 
known, which could not be in the One.’ But how 
can this be, if the first three Forms are never to 
be explored ? Here again Boehme offers us a key. 

4 Th* outward spirit and body was unto the inward as & Wonder 
of Divine manifestation, according' to the Fire-dark and Light 
world, » mirror of the great Omnipotence and Omniscience of 
Gael, and the inward, was given to it for a ruler and guide. As 
Odd play* with the time of this outward world, so likewise the 
inward, Divine man should play with the outward in the mani- 
fested wonders of God In this world, and open the Divine 
wisdom In all creatures, each according to his property ; so 
likewise in the earth, in stones and metals, in which also there 
it a twofold Essence, vis. one from the original of the Fire-dark 
world, and one of the original of the holy Light world. All 
this was given him for his play* (Mp&t. Mag. j. xvi. 9 -U). 

Through the clumsy (and, to Rome, repellent) 
wording,* it is not hard to catch the suggestion 
here contained. The first three Forms are the 
sole causes of variety in the manifestations. As 
the first or second or third predominates— which 
is possible in an infinitely varying series of grades 
or degrees— so the variation arises. Thus out of 
these Forms arise the wonders. These may be 
looked into— by a will so set in the Will of God 
that it is in no danger of wanting to do more than 
look, never to taste or know — with perfect safety 
and propriety. We should play with them, as 
little children play at * shop/ without ever dream- 
ing of making it the serious business of the whole 
life. They play for the time, and then let it go, 
and so shut it up again. The harm is where the 
will is so unstable that from looking it passes to 
longing after, and from this to tasting and proving ; 
so that the might of the Fire- world gains a hold, 
and moves the being to put his whole imagination 
into this * play/ whereby from play it passes to 
earnest, and surrounds the whole life, and becomes 
its one desire. Then the true imagination becomes 
as dead, the spiritual perception closes, and the 
being lives henceforth m the world of its false 
imagination, and knows no other* 

The consequence of sin, in Boehme’s teaching, 
is a disturbance of the relations of the parts to the 
All. Man should be to the lower creatures what 
God should be to him. Over Mm God should 
have sole dominion, and over them he should have 
sole dominion. Thus, through all the infinite 
multiplicity of the external expressions of the 
Divine properties, one Will should be dominant— 
Hie will of man in whom God’s Will is dominant. 
Thus God would be (virtually) All m AIL All 
the creation would then be in true harmony and 
temperature, each would love and serve the rest, 
and no antagonistic will would arise to introduce 
strife and discord. The dements whence strife 
arises, and the strife itself, might be known as a 
speculation (in the old sense of ‘looking into*), 
but never as an actualization. Such was the first 

* Boehme was in uneducated man, and often bemoans the 
tact, saying that he could have expressed himself better bad he 
been better educated. 


world of the Temperature, before Lucifer’s and 
Adam’s fall. 

The outer process whereby the Fall was effected 
was, as the first and initiatory step, the sin of 
Lucifer, who was pleased with the might of the 
Fire in the fourth Form, and rejected the meek- 
ness of the submission in the Divine Light, which 
would otherwise have qualified the might Secondly 
and directly, it was the act of our first parents in 
eating of the forbidden fruit 

Only a hasty, general sketch of Boehmete teaching as to this 
can be given here. Adam was created out of the two Printings 
—he hat! an external out of the Ens of the Fire-source andan 
internal from the Ens of the Light-source. The former Is tha 
masculine element, the latter the feminine. The two ser- 
elements were united in one form, which was, that of a 
masculine Virgin. The Fall had a preparation and a culmina- 
tion. The preparation was that the bi-une being, Adam, felt 
* alone/ He should have ‘propagated magically p through the 
union of the two elements in himself, for he was a two-m-one 
(i.e, both * him * and ‘ them,’ as he is called in On 127 \ jr e 
would thus have ‘ multiplied * and found companionship. But 
this he proved unable to do. The true ‘help meet for him* 
was in him, but he looked around instead of within. Therefore 
the woman-element must be externalized that he might become 
conscious of it But this could not be done in the true Divine 
imagination which was in full rapport with the transcendent 
Fact. He Is therefore caused to fall into a ‘ deep sleep,’ and in 
this lower grade of imagination finds the internal externalized 
They are still in Paradise, but now in danger ; and are warned 
of it. They are not to inquire into the nature of good and 
evil ; for now, their imagination being in a degree false, they 
are likely to wish to do more than spemdate ; they may want 
to know. God alone may know good and evil (see Gn 322) 

! Thus the Tree of Life to the bi-une Adam becomes the Tree of 
! Temptation to the divided Adam and Eve. The danger now 
i was that they should desire after a good which they could 
; understand from and to themselves ana not from and in God 
a pleasure which to this same way they could feel to be such* 
and a wisdom which would make them not submissive to the 
Om Will but possessed of a will of their own, andan imagination 
arising from the sight of their own eyes. This false imagina- 
tion instantly became operative, but not as they had hoped. 
The Divine perception went into a hiddenness and virtually 
died in them ; and as they bad known themselves only in this 
imagination, they virtually died and arose to newness of life, 
but as the change was downwards, it would be newness of 
death rather than of life. The body of the heavenly One Pure 
Element disappeared (if, indeed, it had not don© so before to 
the falling into a deep sleep), and they have now a body of four 
elemental, corruptible matters, made (as science tells us) ‘ bone 
for bone, muscle for muscle, and nerve for nerve * like the 
beasts that perish. Instantly also the result reacts through 
nature. The Divine element, which before had budded through 
the earth and produced fruits wholly good, now withdraws into 
tlie hiddenness, and the earth bears “thorns and thistles/ and 
only such grains and fruits as contain— with toe good of nutri- 
ment for the animal body— the evil which through digestion 
and excretion has to foe separated and cast out, the like of 
which could never be in heaven where no corruption can enter. 
Disease and sickness manifest themselves, poison manifests 
itself to certain plants, and a fierce and savage nature in some 
of the animate. Thus the Fall of man infected the whole 
‘dominion 'he should have ruled as God's vicegerent; so that 
now ‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together/ In an own self-will which manifesto as it will, and 
not in submission to toe will of God. 

3. Doctrine of Regeneration. — St. Paul declares 
that the creation was thus subjected to c vanity * 
in hope that it should ‘be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God’ (Ro 8 21 ). Lucifer’s fall 
was beyond remedy, says Boehme; Adam’s was 
not. Lucifer imagined into the first Principle 
(which is eternal) ; Adam only into the third. He 
desired to know good and evil ; Lucifer had said, 

‘ Evil, be thou my good,* Thus Adam introduced 
into his mind a false knowledge which yet did not 
entirely obliterate, but only obscured, the true, 
so that he yet can know evil as evil ; while Lucifer 
knows evil as good. Therefore Adam died, not to 
the entire ability to know good, but only to the 
true. Divine perception which knows only good. 
But though he died to this, it did not die to him ; 
it went into a hiddenness, but is still there as a 
latent potentiality in him, though at first he is so 
completely unaware of it that it is as if it were 
not m him at all. His state is rather a logical 
than an absolute death ; it is practically absolute 
as far as his consciousness goes, but his conscious- 
ness does not embrace the whole content of reality. 
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His natural life is a life in death, and if the dead 
life is to come to real life, it can only he through 
that whereby we come to this life— a birth ; there- 
fore (as our Lord said to Nicodemus) * ye must be 
horn anew ’ ( 8ei tijna s yevvqdijva i dvcadev). 

The power to this New Birth is the power of 
God through the life and death of Christ who 
came down into our false imagination (but not 
into its dominance) to * re-tincture 5 the disappeared 
Divine nature that stood as dead, that it might 
again spring forth to newness of life. He brought 
the true imagination into the false, and showed it 
to us visibly in His life and character; whereby 
we may catch the idea that ours is not the true, 
and so come to desire the true. Then He leads 
us in the one way to the recovery of the true, by 
leading us to the Cross, whereon we must (in and 
with Him) crucify the false which lies over and 
obscures the true ; then the true arises necessarily 
and becomes our new imagination, that is, our 
new ‘self’ and life. 

The promise given to our first parents of the 
Treader on the Serpent, though not immediately 
fulfilled — not, indeed, till many centuries after- 
wards — availed to preserve the Divine nature in 
man from doing more than disappear, from actu- 
ally abandoning him. It remained hidden and 
uncognized, but it was there ; till the fullness of 
time, when Christ was born of a pure Virgin. The 
necessity for the Virgin-birth lies in this, that the 
male seed is from the Fire-source, and the female 
from the Light-source; so the special nature of 
the Fire — a nard-set selfhood — is less present in 
the female than in the male {Myst. Mag. I. xxiii. 
43). Thus our Lord was born, not of ‘ bloods 5 
( i.e . a divided parentage) nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ; that is, 
of the heavenly Water and of the Spirit; and 
thus must we again be ‘ bom anew.’ All through 
His life He re-acted the part of Adam, only He 
stood where Adam fell. He stood in the forty 
days’ fast, and refused to eat of the earthly 
substantiality (though it looked ‘good for food 5 ); 
refused to long after earthly adulation and worship 
(though it seemed * pleasant to the eyes’) ; refused 
to act from the outer wisdom ^ of the serpent 
(though it would have given Him the external 
dominion and glory of this world). 

Thus He gained the power required. But, to 
avail ourselves of His salvation, we must enter 
into His death by utterly refusing the threefold 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the Devil ; 
that is, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. Through His power we can 
now put the self-will again into the hiddenness, 
and so bring out of the hiddenness, and live in, 
the meekness in which He ever lived. Thus we 
regain what Adam lost— the high glory of being 
so one with God that He dwells in us as our will, 
and what He wills seems to be what we will. 
When this central Will is inoperative, myriads of 
conflicting wills arise, for men and all creatures 
do then ‘ what is right in their own eyes, 5 and all 
peace and harmony is destroyed. The world is 
plunged in conflict, everything is ‘out of joint 5 ; 
and all this for the sake of a false idea of freedom, 
the glamour of which seduces us, but which proves 
a more horrible bondage than ‘His service, 5 which 
alone is ‘perfect freedom. 5 

A powerful aid to the regeneration is found in 
‘Christ’s Testaments,’ Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. In each it is not the outward element 
that profits, but the inward. If the new life has 
arisen in the soul, then it perceives the inward in 
the outward element, and it is the inward water 
which cleanses, and the inward sustenance which 
feeds, the inward man. In all earthly matter of 
the four elements the inward One Pure Element 


lies hidden from the outer man, but open to the 
inward, first through faith, afterwards actually. 

Many other points in Boehme’s system might be 
noticed, but enough has been said to give an idea 
of the general trend of his theosophy. His termin- 
ology constitutes the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing him. Many of his learned friends were 
students of Alchemy, and one of them induced 
him to read the works of Paracelsus. He thus 
became acquainted with the terms of Alchemy, 
and uses them constantly, to the perplexity of his 
readers. For he saw in them a meaning beyond 
the outward, and no one will catch his real purport 
who cannot detect the spiritual allusion under- 
lying the terms used. To him the Magnum Opus 
seemed a magnificent symbol of the ‘maximum 
opus 5 of regeneration. The transmutation of the 
base metal into the perfect stands for the trans- 
mutation of the fallen, external nature into the 
unfallen internal in which man was originally 
created in the image and likeness of God. And 
the process through solution, purification, and 
re-fixation marvellously exemplifies the spiritual 
process, through putting the false imagination to 
death, purification through the Spirit, and the 
re-creation of the ‘new man.’ 

III. Boehme’s importance and influence . 
— The philosophical value of Boehme lies in his sug- 
gestion that in all ‘ things ’ as cognized by human 
apprehension there must exist a hidden ana a mani- 
fested element. If both are explored, they can 
appear only as absolute contraries, evil and good. 
Yet what is required is not to annihilate one that 
the other may exist alone, but to unite the strength 
(without the quality) of the evil (which, without 
its quality, is not evil but strength) to the quality 
of the good, making the former the unseen, 
unmanifested, basal power of the latter. For, 
while evil is manifested as such, good lacks the 
basal might which would make it irresistible (as 
the very presence of the evil proves); What is 
wanted, therefore, is not the destruction of one of 
the two terms, but such a change of relation 
between the two as shall virtually reduce them 
to one. This is the Hegelian triad of Thesis, 
Antithesis, and Synthesis ; and absolutely on all 
fours with this is Professor G. Boole’s formula 
[Laws of Thought ), ‘ Universe of thought equals 
Unity, 5 most graphically represented by his sug- 
gested expression, x + not x = 1. 

The religious value of Boehme lies in his clear 
and unmistakable teaching as to the nature of 
true regeneration and the true Christian life. 
Many who will fail to understand his cosmology 
will find him lucid and most helpful here. 

In England, Sir Isaac Newton, William Law, 
William Blake, and others have been students of 
Boehme ; in France, Louis Claude de Saint-Martin ; 
in Germany, Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, J. G. 
Gichtel, and many others. 

Literature— The principal edition in English of Boehme’s 
works is a translation in 4 large quarto vols., of dates 1763, 
1763, 1772, 1781. The chief works are : The Aurora , or Morning 
Redness (1612), The Three Principles of the Divine Essence 
(1619), The Threefold Life of Man (1620), Answer to Forty 
Questions concerning the Soul (1620), Signatura Rerum (1621), 
Mysterium Magnum (1623). Of these the last is, perhaps, the 
most important. There are a number of shorter writings, 
e.g. Apologies and Epistles. Of editions of Boehme’s works in 
the original, the first issued is said to have been by the son of 
his old opponent Richter, in 8 vols. A more complete edition 
was published in 1676, and another by J. G . Gichtel, in 10 vols., 
in 1682. Jacob Boehmes sammtliche Werke, herausgegeben von 
K. W. Schiebler t 6 vols., was issued at Leipzig in 1831-40, and 
another edition in 7 vols. in 1840-47. Of importance are also 
Hamberger’s Die Lehre des deutschen Philosophen Jacob 
Bohmen (Munich, 1844); Claassen’s Jakob Bohme, sein Leben 
und seine theosophische Werke (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1883-86). 
A new edition of Boehme’s works, ed. 0. J. Barker, has begun 
to appear (London, 1909). 

Of modem works on Boehme’s system maybe noted : F. C. 
Baur, ‘Zur Gesch. der prot. Mystik,' In TheoL Jahrbb. 1848- 
49; Peip, Jakob Boehme (Leipzig, 1860); von Harless, Jakob 
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Boehms und die Alchymisten (Berlin, 1870); Martensen, 
J. Boehms : Theompkische Studien (1882) * Fuchs, ‘ Reitrage 
*« einer richtigen Wiirdigung J. B.'s,* in Beneeix des Glauhens 
(1883) ; Schonwalder, Lehcmhcschrnhung Jakob Bbhme, 

f orlitz, 1897); A. J. Penny, Introd. to the Study of J. B.’i 
ritings (New York, 1901); A, Whyte, Jacob Bchmen; An 
Appreciation (Edinburgh, 1895); * Excerpts from Boehme/ with 
interpretative comments, in the present writer’s magazine, The 
Seeker, passim (London). G. W. ALLEN, 


BOGOMILS. —The Bogomils were a sect of 
du&Iistic heretics whose doctrines clearly declare 
their kinship with the Paulicians and Euchites or 
Messali&ns (q.v.). Mainly to the former may be 
ascribed their peculiar form of Dualism, and to the 
latter their specifically ascetic element. Both 
these earlier movements took root in Thrace during 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries— exotics from 
their native soil in the Eastern Byzantine provinces 
(Armenia, Mesopotamia, and N. Syria). They 
flourished most among the people of Slavic race, 
particularly the Bulgarians. Here they passed 
through a process of intermingling and local 
modification which issued in a system relatively 
new and strange, 1 — -whose adherents increased 
rapidly though secretly, and are known to have 
been called Bogomils In the beginning of the 12th 
cent, if not from the middle of the 10th. 

The origin of the name has been usually found 
in the frequent use by them of the two Slavic 
words Bog milui, 4 Lord, have mercy/ 3 A more 
likely explanation derives it from Boqum.il, 1 Be* 
loved of God/ in which case it may be taken to 
denote the idea of a pious community analogous to 
the (later) "Friends of God* (q.v.) in Germany. 8 
But not less probable is its derivation from a 
personal name. Two early Bulgarian MSS have 
Been discovered which are confirmatory of each 
other In the common point that a 4 pope 5 Bogomile 
was the first to promulgate the ‘heresy’ in the 
vulgar tongue under the Bulgarian Tsar reter, who 
ruled from 927 to 968. This would seem to afford 
a surer clue to the name, and (if correct) puts back 
the active emergence of the movement to the 
middle of the 10th century. 4 

Euthymius Zigabenus (died after 1118) is the 
main source of what is known about the Bogomils. 
His account is given in titulus, or chapter, xxvii. 
of the work UavoxXta AoyfiaTitclj* which he devoted 
to the refutation of twenty- four different heresies. 
He was a favourite of the reigning Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus ; and a story told 4 by Anna, 
daughter of the latter, shows how he came by his 
information. Alexius, having invited the physician 
Basilius, chief apostle of the sect, to Constanti- 
nople, Induced him, under an affectation of 
sympathetic interest, to make a free statement of 
his doctrines ; meanwhile a stenographer, hidden 
behind a curtain in the room, took down a verbatim 
report of the conversation, and at the end of the 
interview the curtain was raised. In this way 


1 For a good analysis of the elements, traditional and original, 
which made up the system, see article by Zockler on 4 Die 
Neu-Manichler,’ in PM&, and Karl Muller of Giessen's review 
of. Bollinger's Bextrdae zur Sectenaeschichte dm MiltdaUers in 
ThLZ (1890), No. 14. 

a This is the Greek Interpretation, and is given by Eu- 
thyraius Zlgabenus (titulus xxvii of his TtavavkU Soyfiaruci}). 

® Zockler favours this, and says it is thus a 1 wohl Spezial- 
bezeichnun^der Perfects der Secte, die sich wohl gem “ Freunde 
Gottes ” warm ten.’ With, this, too, would agree their 

own .self-description as Xpumavox, XptcrreneakZ rai (Euthymius 
Zigabenus, centra Phundayiaras [in Migne, PG cxxxi. col. 48]; 
Anna Comnena, Alexias, lib. xv. [ib. voh cxxxi. col. 1177]). 

4 See ‘ L’Mr&ne des Bogomiles en Bosnia et en Bulgaria au 
moyan %«/' in Bevrn dm Questions historiqtces (1870), essay by 
Louis Leger, pp. Bogomile = Theophilus, and was 

(thinks M, Leger) the ‘pope’s’ second (assumed), name, his first 
perhaps being Jeremiah. They were also spoken of as 
Fundaitae (^owSotTou.), t.e. purse-bearers, from funda, ‘purse’ 
or 4 bag,’ with reference apparently to a habit of begging their 
way from place to place like the Friars (see Euthymius Zigabenus, 
ft. Phundagiatas (in PG, voL copod. col. 47). 

® PG, vol. exxx. 

* Anna Comnena, lib. xv. § 487 (PG, vol. cxxxi.). 


Basilius found himself ensnared and self-accused. 
His doctrine thus craftily obtained is set out by 
Euthymius (PG, vol. exxx.) under 62 heads, of 
which the main are as follows; — 

(1) The Bogomils rejected all the Mosaic books 
of the OT, but accepted as canonical the Psalms 
and the Prophets. In addition, they accepted 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, 1 assigning a peculiar 
sacredness and authority to a the Gospel of John. 
So far as Moses was used, it was as allegory to 
support their own views. A favourite book was 
the apocryphal * Visio or Ascensio Isaiae.’ 

(2) While accepting the Gospel-history, they did 
so not altogether in its literal sense— Christ’s 
history, e.y., was regarded as a symbolical clothing 
of higher facts— and they held, moreover, that 
its meaning had been falsified by the Church. 
Chrysostom, in particular, seemed to them a 
falsifier. 2 Nor would they have anything to do 
with the 4 grammarians/ whom they classed as 
scribes and Pharisees. 

(8) They taught a Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity, saying that all three names — Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit— apply to the Father; and that in 
the end, when Son and Spirit have done their 
work, they will flow back into the Father. God 
was represented as human in form, though not cor- 
poreal. They pictured the Father as the ancient 
of days (la yiporra fia&iryiveiov), the Son as an adol- 
escent youth (ebs uxTi^rqtf dvopa), and the Spirit as 
a beardless youth (cos XeLOxpocriaxou veavLar)* 

(4) God’s first-born son was Satanael (the Satan 
of the NT), the highest of the spiritual beings, his 
Father’s universal vicegerent. Tempted by his 
pride, however, he sought to set up an Empire of 
Iris own, and drew after him a great company of 
the angels. Cast down from heaven on this account, 
but not yet deprived of creative power, he made a 
new heaven and a new earth. 4 They held that 
Satanael also made man, but could not do more 
than fashion his body. For life or spirit he had to 
fall back upon God, whose help he besought and 
obtained on condition that from the human race 
the places of the fallen angels in heaven should be 
refilled. So God breathed into man’s body the 
breath of life. But Satanael, moved by envy of 
man’s glorious destiny, repented of his promise. 
He seduced Eve; and Cain, their offspring, became 
the principle of evil in humanity. This principle 
prevailed over the good principle represented oy 
Abel, the child of Adam and Eve. 5 By its aid he 
imposed himself upon the Jews as the Supreme 
God. Moses unwittingly acted as his Instrument, 
and the Law — which begat sin — was his fatal gift. 
Thus all men, save a few,® were led astray. 
Then the good God intervened. In the 5500th 
year after the creation of the world, a spirit 
called the Son of God, the Logos, the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of the Great Council (Is 9 6 ), 
came forth from Him, entered the world in an 
ethereal body by the channel of Mary, 7 and 
proceeded to overturn his evil brother’s kingdom. 
Satanael plotted and brought to pass his death- 
unaware that, being bodily in appearance merely, 
he could not he affected by any physical pains. 
When, therefore, Jesus showed himself after the 
| resurrection in his true heavenly form, Satanael 


Hi ‘ Sapientia enlm, inquiunt. aedificayit sibi doraum, 
gptemque columnas substltuit, if. (1) Psaltermm, (2) sexaecim 
rophetae, (3-0) quattuor Evangeua, (7) res ah Apoatolis 
est&e, onmes episfcolae, Apocalypsu®,’ ■ . , _ 

2 Eth. Ztg. c. Phundagiatas (PG, vol. cxxxi. col. 53). 

3 f§ 2, 3, 28. ' ' ■ % 

4 § 7 . «T*r«, Tevrt&tfrw trrepitaya, Ktu iyiverv. reio^TW rate xeu 
iSe, /cat yevovaxnv airavra. 

5 §§ 6 - 10 , . , 

6 § 8. 4 Eos nimirum, qui in genealogist Evangelii secundum 
latthaeum et secundum Lucam recensentur. * 

7 § 8. 4 per aurem Virginia dexteram.* 
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had to acknowledge defeat. His divine power 
departed from him. He lost the angelic syllable 
(El) in his name, and became Satan only. Christ 
then ascended into heaven and took the seat of 
power once held by Satanael. His own place 
among men was hereupon taken by the Holy 
Spirit — produced by the Son as the Son by the 
Father. 1 

(5) The twelve Apostles were in a spiritual sense 
the first creation of the Spirit; and the true 
successors of these, in whom alone He continues 
to dwell, are the Bogomils and their converts. As 
habitations of the Spirit they spoke of themselves 
as parents of God. 2 

(6) People of the true faith cannot die, but may 
be said ‘tanquam in somno transmutari.’ 8 

(7) Their own place of assembly (synagogam) 
they called Bethlehem, because there Christ, or 
the Word of God, is truly born and the true faith 
preached. 4 All other so-called sacred temples are 
the home of demons. 5 

(8) Accordingly their attitude to the ‘Church 5 
was hostile throughout. Quoting Mt 4 13 (‘ and 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum ’), they applied the term ‘ Nazareth 5 to the 
‘Church/ reserving ‘Capernaum 5 to themselves. 6 
All the Beatitudes were spoken concerning them, 
not the * Church * ; 7 and not to the latter has 
been given the power to cast out demons or do 
any wonderful work. 8 As to the Sacraments of 
the Church, its Baptism is that of John, not 
Jesus, of the water, not the Spirit ; and those 
who come to it are Pharisees and Sadducees. 9 
For John the Baptist was a servant of the Jewish 
God, Satanael. They despised also the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of the Lord’s Supper. 10 It 
seemed to them a sacrifice to evil spirits. Their 
own conception made the Supper merely symbolical 
of communion with Christ as the bread of life 
come down from heaven — a consistent outcome 
of their Docetism. Equally consistent was their 
protest against the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Saints, and of images. 11 When the Church 
attempted to rebut the protest by appeal to the 
miracle-working virtue of relics, they did not deny 
the miracles, but ascribed them to the evil spirits 
which attended the so-called Saints in life, 12 and 
were permitted to go on working after their 
death. Similarly the power of the crucifix over the 
demoniacal world was not denied in some cases, 
but was set down to the fact that the crucifix 
is a symbol welcome to evil spirits, inasmuch as 
it was the cross by which they were fain to have 
compassed the death of Christ. 18 

(9) On the ground that the demons, under 
Satanael, possess a certain power for an appointed 
time, 14 and that it is permissible to secure safety 
from unjust treatment by doing them outward 
honour, they took part in Church worship. 15 But 
they had their own secret ‘conventicles’ and a 
definite mode of initiation. After the candidate 
had made ready by confession of sins, fasting and 
prayer, the president laid the Gospel of John on 
his head, and together with the brethren invoked 
the Holy Spirit and repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 16 

1 § 5. Neander ( Church Hist viii. 355) makes them say that 
the Holy Spirit was an emanation from the Father. 

2 § 22. * Aiunt suos omnes in quibus Spiritus eanctus habitat, 
Dei parentea et esse (irdvras Qeoroicovs *<u clvcu),' 

s § 23. 4 § 28. 5 § 18. 6 § 34. 

7 § 35. 8 § 13. 9 §§ 16 and 31. 

§ 17. * Mysticum, venerandum sacrificium contemnunt 
atque despiciunt.’ 

n § ii. 12 §12. 18 §14. 

14 Until the end of the 7000th year (the seventh f ®on). 

15 § 20-21. ( a ) The Lord said (in one of their Apocryphal 
Gospels) : * Daemonia colite, non ut vobis prosint, sed ne obsint ’ ; 
(6) * omni ratione saluti vestrae consulite ’ ; cf. § 25. 

16 The * Pater Noster • was the only prayer they thought it 
right to use (§ 19). They recited it 7 times daily and 6 times 
nightly. 

vol. II. — 50 


A probationary period of strict abstinence followed. 
Then, if approved, he came a second time into the 
assembly, when, with his face toward the east, 
the Gospel of John was again laid on his head, 
the brethren touched his head with their hands, 
and sang together a hymn of thanksgiving. It is 
admitted by their enemies that the moral ideal set 
before the candidates was a high one. They were to 
keep the precepts of the Gospel, and fast 1 and pray, 
and be pure in life and compassionate and humble 
and truthful and loving to one another, and 
without covetousness. 2 Nor is there any evidence 
that the charge of hypocrisy and secret vice had 
any foundation in fact. The Bogomil practice, as 
well as standard, seems to have been far above the 
average level, and to have had no small effect in 
attracting those whom the corruptions of the 
Church repelled. 

(10) The monk and physician Basilius seems to 
have been the first martyr of the sect. He did 
not recant the confession obtained from him in the 
manner already described, and was led away to 
prison. This was about 1111, at which time he 
had governed the community of the Bogomils for 
40 years. In 1119 he died at the stake. 8 Many 
others were ‘ferreted out’ by the combined zeal 
of Alexius the Emperor and Nicholas the 
Patriarch — especially (it is said) from among the 
laity and clergy of Constantinople. Some abjured 
their ‘errors’ under threat of punishment or 
promise of reward ; some remained firm and went 
to lifelong imprisonment. 4 But the heresy lived 
on for centuries— the same in substance every- 
where, though modified in detail here and there. 
A strong influence on its side was the monk 
Constantine Chrysomalus, whose writings were 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 1140. 
Another synod at Constantinople in 1143 deposed 
two Cappadocian bishops as Bogomils — a sign 
that the heresy had spread to Asia Minor. About 
1230 the Patriarch Germanus complained of its 
wide-spread activity in the capital, and of the 
success with which its emissaries wormed them- 
selves into private houses and made converts. In 
Bulgaria, most of all, it held its ground, and did 
so in the form of an organized Church-community. 
Distinct traces of this are met with as late as the 
second half of the 14th cent., and the smaller 
societies into which it separated are traceable to a 
much later time. 

Literature.— Michaelis Psellus, Dialogue de Daemonum 
energia sen operation e contra Manetwm et JSuchitas sen En- 
thusiastas, chs. ii.-v. (Migne, PG, vol. cxxiij: Euthymius 
Zigabenus, ITa.vo*rAia Aoy/u.an*r>7, ch. xxvii. (PG, vol. cxxx.), 
and contra Phundagiatas (PG, vol. cxxxi. coll. 47-67) ; 
Anna Comnena Alexias, lib. xv. §§ 486-494 (PG, vol. cxxxi.) ; 
Louis Leger, * L’h6r6sie des Bogomiles en Bosnia et en Bul- 
garie au Moyen &ge,’ pp. 479-517, in Revue des Questions 
Jiistoriques, vol. viii. (1870) ; Neander, Church Hist. viii. 351 ; 
Zockler, art. * Neu-Manichaer,’ in PRE%, vol. xiii. 

Fred. J. Powicke. 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. — See Hussites. 

BOLDNESS (Christian). — ‘Boldness’ (wappTjda) 
is used in the NT to describe the perfect con- 
fidence which the Christian, depending upon 
Christ and His work, has in his approach to, and 
in all his dealings with, God. Three passages 
may be cited as illustrating the idea: ( 1 .) Heb. 
4 16 ‘Let us therefore draw near with boldness 
unto the throne of grace 9 ; cf. Heb. 10 19 , Eph. 3 U . 
(ii.) Heb. 10 35 ‘ Cast not away therefore your bold- 
ness, which hath great recompense of reward’; 
cf. Heb. 3®. (iii.) 1 John 4 17 ‘ Herein is love made 

1 The Bogomils fasted three times weekly—' 1 secunda et 
quarta et sexta die’ (§ 25). 

8 Irfthe Hippodrome at Constantinople (see Anna Comnena, 
lib. xv. [ PG cxxxi. coll. 1181-6]). 

4 lb. 
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perfect with ns, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgment* ; cf. 1 John 3 al . In (L) the 
‘boldness’ denotes the perfect confidence with 
which the Christian approaches God in this present 
world ; in (ii.) the confident expectation, or joyful 
and hopeful assurance, which he has with regard 
to his future relationship, with God; in {iiL} the 
boldness, conceived as existing in the future, de- 
notes the absence of fear, or the simple confidence, 
which the Christian will experience in the day of 
judgment* Of this boldness certain important 
facte require to be stated. 

1. It was a new ingredient put into the religious 
consciousness by Christianity, and is a distinctive 
feature of the Christian faith. To come boldly to 
the throne of grace is a new and living way (Heb. 
ID 13 ). This can be seen by a comparison between 
the way in which man approaches God under the 
OT dispensation, and the way in which the Christian 
approaches Him under the new covenant. In the 
OT man approaches God with fear and trembling ; 
he stands afar off 4 at the nether part of the mount* 
(Ex 19 17 } ; even 4 Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake* (Heb. IS 91 ); in the NT man approaches with 
boldness ‘ the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem/ ‘God the judge of all/ and ‘Jesus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling* (Heb. l2 nmU )** It will be found., too, 
that in this matter of boldness the Christian 
religion is distinct, not only from the Hebrew, but 
from all other religions. Fear and shrinking rather 
than boldness and confidence are, universally, the 
concomitants of the natural man’s approach to the 
Unseen and Eternal. The Christian alone has 
boldness of access to the throne of God. 

2. The ground of Christian boldness is Christ, 
and especially Hie atoning work ; it is not any 
virtue or grace which the Christian may have in 
himself or of himself ; the virtue and grace of Christ 
constitute the sole ground of boldness. In Christ 
the Christian has a great High Priest with whom 
alone he can boldly approach the throne of grace 
(Heb. Eph. ^ ; cf.Kom. 5 L s ) ; in Christ’s blood 
he has a sacrifice for sin with which he can boldly 
enter the Holy Place (Heb. ID 19 ). In I John 4 17 * 78 
the love of God is perfected in the Christian’s bold- 
ness, and perfect love casts out all fear ; but the 
perfect love of God is, according to this Epistle, 
embodied in Christ and His propitiatory work 
(l John 4 1 ®}, so that 1 John falls into line with 
Hebrews and Paul in making Christ and His work 
the ground of Christian boldness. Whether the 
Christian had in Christ and Christ’s work valid 
grounds for his spiritual confidence is a question 
whose discussion does not lie within the scope of 
this article, but it is a simple historical fact that 
on the ground of Christ and His work, and united 
to Christ and Christ’s work by faith, the Christian 
found a new standing — one of confidence and joy- 
ful assurance — before God, and exhibited it to the 
world. 

3. Christian boldness is not inconsistent with 
humility and reverence before God. The Christian 
is bold when he realizes the perfect and sufficient 
right which he has in Christ to approach God, but 
humble when he realizes that this right is not in 
himself at all but in Another. And for the grace 
which has given him such boldness and freedom of 
access he can feel nothing but grateful reverence. 
In the Christian consciousness, boldness and humil- 
ity are met together, confidence and reverence have 
kissed each other. 

4. Christian boldness must be distinguished from 
certain other forms of courage or audacity, (i . ) From 
the audacity which defies aJU authority, which fears 

* The passage He ISIS-®* powerfully presents She contrast be- 
tween the old (OT) and the new (NT) way of v iproach to God, 
though the actual word ‘boldness’ does not q i t r. 


neither God nor man, and which leads a man to be 
and to do whatsoever he will. Such audacity is not 
boldness towards God (1 Jn 3 21 ) ; it leads away from 
God. It is ii religious and immoral in its tendency 
and exercises itself in the sphere directly opposite 
and opposed to the sphere of Christian boldness, 
(ii.) From the courage or confidence which is due 
to an imperfect or incomplete conception of God. 
Where God is conceived as pure clemency or simple 
kindness, and as having a forgiveness so easy to 
grant that it amounts to an indifference to sin, He 
can be approached with a certain boldness, which, 
however, is but the courage of a moral ignorance 
and spiritual blindness as to the true character of 
God, and is very different in religious quality from 
the boldness of the man who holds God to be so 
holy that, apart from a perfect High Priest and 
a sufficient sacrifice, he dare not approach Him. 
(iii.) From courage in the face of difficulty, or 
danger or opposition in the world. From such 
natural courage the spiritual boldness of the Chris- 
tian differs in several respects. The spheres of their 
exercise are different. Natural courage exercises 
itself in the world of phenomena, Christian bold- 
ness is towards God and exercises itself in the 
world of spiritual realities. Then natural courage 
requires for its exercise danger or difficulty, Chris- 
tian boldness has no difficulty or danger to face, 
for all difficulty of approach to God has been 
removed by Christ. Natural courage takes risk, 
Christian boldness feels no risk ; it has ‘ full 
assurance/ 

5. But, while Christian boldness is in itself 
distinct from natural courage, it was doubtless the 
secret and source of the marvellous bravery which 
was shown by members of the Apostolic community 
in face of danger and death.* Perfect love casts 
out all fear, first the fear of God, and then of every- 
thing in God’s world. 

6 . This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the boldness of Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel boldness is mentioned seven times as charac- 
teristic of the bearing and speech of Jesus (cf. 
Mk 8 s3 ). Then it need only be mentioned that con- 
fidence and assurance were supremely evident in 
the attitude of Christ towards God. Notice His 
attitude at the grave of Lazarus, or as He draws 
near to the Cross. 

For boldness in general sense, see COURAGE. 

Litkraturb.— T he lexx. s. w, wa ppwrfat and vcLppTjcnaCecrOcu. ; 
E. A. Abbott, Johannim Gram. 1017 ; the Comm., esp. A. B. 
Davidson and Westcott on Hebrews and Westcott on 1 John ; 
also art. Access in the present work and in HDB. 

D. Russell Scott. 

BOMBAY. — The Presidency of Bombay, the 
most western of the provinces of India, takes its 
name from that of its capital city, which is believed 
to be derived from the title of the local goddess, 
Mumba or Mamba, Devi, interpreted to mean 
Maha-Amba, the great Mother-goddess of the non- 
Aryan population. Her shrine, which once stood 
on the site now occupied by the Esplanade at 
Bombay, was removed to the Bhendi Bazar in^ the 
native city, where she still receives the offerings 
of her worshippers. The Presidency, as now con- 
stituted, consists of scattered groups of districts 
lying along the W. coast of the Peninsula, from 
lat. 13° 53^ to 28° 29' N., and includes an area of 
188,745 square miles, and a total population of 
25,424,235. 

The religious conditions of a great Indian pro- 
vince have been discussed in some detail m the 
case of Bengal (wh. see ) ; and. separate articles 
dealing with the more important divisions, sacred 
places, and castes in tlie Bombay Presidency 
illustrate so many phases of the local religions 

* irappricrta is used of the boldness which the Apostles showed 
in bearing and speech (Ac 41*); irappT7<ria£e<r0ai is used fre 
quenfcly in the Acts of the fearless preaching of the gospel. 
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beliefs that it is unnecessary to discuss them in 
detail (see, for instance, AmarnAth, Baroda, 
DwArka, Elf.phanta, Ellora, GirnAr, Goda- 
vari, Gokarn, Kistna, Narbada, Palitana, 
Somnath ; and, for castes and tribes, BairagI, 
Banjara, BhIls, Dravidians (North), Mahar, 
Rajput, BAmoshi, YogI). In this article, there- 
fore, it is proposed merely to give a general sketch, 
historical and descriptive. 

i. Environment and its influence upon religion. 
— In the case of Bombay, perhaps more clearly 
than in other provinces, the varied environment of 
the people has influenced their religion. The 
Presidency consists of several regions widely differ- 
ing in climate, fertility, and accessibility to ex- 
ternal influences, as well as in the ethnical origin, 
history, and character of their population. 

{a) Sind . — Thus, beginning from the extreme 
west, we have the valley of the Indus, the climate 
of which, owing to its prevalent aridity and the 
absence of the monsoons — a condition relieved only 
by a great system of artificial irrigation — ranks 
among the hottest and most variable m India. By 
its situation it was specially exposed to the attacks 
of the Arabs from the west, which began early in 
the 8th cent. A.D., and rapidly reduced the delta 
to submission. The original population consisted 
of an Aryan race with a non-Aryan substratum, 
leavened by an important element derived from 
foreigners, including the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, whose incursions ceased not long before the 
armies of Islam appeared upon the scene. The 
permanent result of the Arab invasions has been 
that, at the present time, rather more than three- 
fourths of the population are Musalraans. 

(6) CutcK , Kathiawar , and Gujarat . — Farther 
east come Cutch (Kachchh), Kathiawar, and Gu- 
jarat : the first almost an island, severed from the 
mainland by the Bann, half desert, half morass ; 
the second a peninsula, stretching westward to the 
Arabian Sea ; the third a fertile plain, watered by 
the rivers Narbada and TaptI — the Garden of India, 
as it used to be called before its recent devastation 
by famine. This region was from the earliest times 
exposed to invasion from the north of India. The 
inscription of the Satrap Budradaman, engraved 
on the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar, records the 
establishment, in A.D. 150, of the Saka or Scythian 
dynasty, known as that of the Western Satraps. 
Kathiawar and Gujarat seem to have been the 
most southerly tracts which came under the rule 
of these foreigners, and the theory advanced by 
Sir H. Bisley ( Census Rep. 1901, i. 514), that a 
well-marked Scythian element can be identified in 
the population of the Deccan, will not bear exami- 
nation. 

(c) The Konkans . — The remaining seaboard dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, included under the general 
name of the Konkans, are separated from the 
central region by the barrier of the western Ghat 
range, which, until it was pierced by British road 
and railway engineers, formed a permanent obstacle 
to communication between the coast and the in- 
terior. This portion of the western seaboard was 
from the most ancient times the seat of a flourish- 
ing trade, and formed the centre of commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between India and 
the nations of the West. Perhaps as early as 1000 
B.c. trade routes were established between its 
ports and those of the Bed Sea. Communication 
with the Gulf of Persia and the cities in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley certainly started not later than 
750 B.C., and probably dates from a much earlier 
period. About the beginning of the Christian era, 
commerce was opened between Gujarat and Rome ; 
a colony of Jews from Yemen is oelieved to have 
reached Kolaba in the 6th cent. A.D. ; the Parsis, 
driven from Persia by the advancing armies of 


Islam, landed at Sanjan in the Thana district 
in A.D. 775. The long line of Christian mission- 
aries to W. India begins with Pantsenus (189-90) ; * 
and the seed planted by him and his successors 
continued to grow until the Portuguese, established 
in Goa in 1510, steadily undertook the conversion 
of the native races which fell under their control. 
This continuous intercourse between this part of 
India and the West must have profoundly affected 
the religious beliefs of the people. To it, with 
some measure of probability, has been attributed 
the growth of the conception of lively faith in 
a personal Godhead, which is a leading tenet of 
the Vaisnava sect. This, however, is strenuously 
denied by Hindu writers (see Bhakti-MArga). 

[d) The Deccan . — In direct contrast to the sea- 
board is the scantily watered, comparatively un- 
fertile, plateau known as the Deccan (Dakkhin, Skr. 
Dakshina, f that on the right hand,* c southern J ). 
While the barrier of the W. Ghats divides it from 
the coast region, it is separated from N. India by 
the Vindhyan and Mahadeo ranges, and in ancient 
times was specially isolated by the tract of forest 
country known to the ancient Hindus as Danda- 
karanya, which has been identified with Maha- 
rashtra, the region now occupied by the Marhata 
( Mara tha) people. This in early Hindu legends is said 
to have been occupied by fierce demons (Rakshasa), 
in other words, the non- Aryan tribes who resisted 
the pressure of the new civilization from the north, 
and were closely akin to races like the Kunbi, the 
predominant element in the present population. 
In the Deccan the sturdy peasantry were much 
less accessible to priestly control than the less 
manly races of the seaboard. In Gujarat the 
reservation of the original Hindu beliefs was 
ue chiefly to the Bajput aristocracy, largely re- 
cruited from Huns and Scythians admitted to 
Hinduism ; the wealthy trading classes devoted 
themselves to the building and endowment of 
temples ; even at present among the laity there is 
found a sectarian fervour absent in other parts 
of the Presidency. The condition of religious 
thought in the Deccan was and is very different. 
Here there is a lower general average of wealth, 
culture, and religious devotion. The population 
is more scattered, and is absorbed in the care of 
the precarious crops which alone the soil produces. 
Consequently, like the practically minded J at of 
Upper India, the Deccan Kunbi or Marhata, par - 
cus deorum cultor et infreguens , cares little for 
the Brahman, whom ‘ the wider political education 
of the Deccan and the freedom from the competi- 
tion of other literate classes have led to prefer the 
occupation of the layman to the segregation of 
his own fraternity in religious institutions^ (Baines, 
Censtts Rep. 1881, i. 128). The Marhatas are of 
opinion that the spiritually-minded Brahman 
should not interfere in secular affairs ; and those 
‘ who devote their lives to the study of what 
Hindoos conceive the divine ordinances are held 
in great esteem ; but otherwise, in the Mahratta 
country, there is no veneration for the Bramin 
character * (Grant Duff, Hist, of the Mahrattas , 5). 
SivajI, the founder of the Marhata State, steadily 
pursued the policy of appointing Brahmans to the 
highest civil posts in the administration ; and the 
Pesliwa, or Marhata Mayor of the Palace, was 
always a Brahman. Thus the modern Marhata 

* It is possible, however, that the ‘ India ’ of Pantaenus was 
really S. Arabia (JPRE * xiv. 627) ; cf. Servius, ad Georg, ii. 116 : 
{ sed Indiam omnem plagam Aethiopiae accipiamus,’ and see 
Lipsius, Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, n. 
ii. 63-66, 132-135 ; Moller, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch. l. 108. On 
the other hand, it is tolerably certain that Christianity entered 
India before 200 ; cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, iLJ. 
1118-1128; Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha ana 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christ , 288-297 ; Hopkins, India Old 
\ and New, 140 f., 167; Bergh van Eysinga, Ind. Invloedm op 
I ottdeChristelijke Verhalen , 118-120. 
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BrShnaan is reared to cherish the tradition that 
his forefathers directed the policy of the last 
independent Hi nan State in the Peninsula ; and 
looks with jealousy on the Government which has 
replaced it. Poona has become a centre of restless 
intrigue, to which much of the recent disloyalty 
in Bengal, apd in particular the modem deification 
and cul t of Sivaji, can he clearly traced. Next to 
the Kasmirl, the Marhafa Brahmans are perhaps 
the most capable Hindus in the Empire (T, 0. 
Arthur [A, T. Crawford], Our Troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan , 1897, Beminiscences of an Indian 
Police 9ffieml s 1894), 

a, Lingayats.*— The independence of Brahman 
authority, which is characteristic of the Marh&ta, 
was possibly one of the main causes of the growth . 
of the remarkable Lingftyat sect, which will form 
the subject of a separate article. They have their 
own priests, and have long severed all connexion 
with the Brahmans. But'" the old leaven is still 
working, and they now exhibit a tendency to 
revert to Brahmamcal Hinduism, with which they 
claim their creed to be coeval, and are attempting 
to apply the fourfold caste organization of Manu 
to their social divisions (Enthoven, Census Itep . 
1901, i. 387)* 

3 . Extension of Brahman influence into S. India. 
—The process of bringing that portion of the Pen- 
insula which lies S. of ’ the Narbada within the 
Brfthmanical fold probably began with the peaceful 
settlement of Brahmans on the eastern and western 
coasts. This may have occurred at an early period, 
when the Aryans had worked their way into the 
Sind delta and Gujarat on the one side, and down 
the lower Ganges valley on the other. In Bom- 
bay the movement further south was effected 
either by the sea route or along the western coast 
districts, where the mountain ranges diminish in 
altitude and melt into the alluvial plains of Gu- 
jarat, the valleys of the Narbada, and the TSpfcl. 
The advance into the Deccan was cheeked by the 
natural obstacles already referred to, and probably 
occurred at a period long subsequent to the move- 
ment along the coasts. Prof. Bhandarkar, by an 
examination of the early grammarians, has shown 
some reason for believing that the Aryans had 
acquired no knowledge of Southern India before 
the 7 th cent b.c. ; that up to this time their 
advance had been along the coast districts ; but 
that by B.c. 350 they had become acquainted with 
the country as far south as Tanjore and Madura 
(BG L pt ii. 141). These conclusions cannot be 
regarded as definitely established, and the view 
that the Brahmanism of S. India is of compara- 
tively recent origin has been disputed by Hindu 
writers. But the theory of a comparatively late 
introduction of Aryan culture fits in well with the 
existing facts, and it involved important conse- 
quences, Not only have the local Dravidian 
languages held their ground, but art and general 
culture have developed on original lines. Still 
more is this the case in the domains of religion 
and politics. The new-comers found well-organized 
communities and ancient kingdoms in occupation 
of the country. The forms of belief characteristic 
of the non-Aryan races retained their influence 
over the minds of the people. The early Tamil 
literature shows that the evolution of religion in 
the south took a shape very different from that 
which is, in the case of the northern races, more 
familiar to students of the development of Hin- 
duism ( V , Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Tears Ago, 1904, p. 227 ff.). 

4 . Buddhism. — The extension of Buddhism into 
the region south of the Yindhyan range was the 
work of Atoka (c. B.c. 272-231 ; see A 6 oka). Two 
copies of his fourteen edicts have been found on 
the W. coast ; one, fragmentary, at Sopara or 


Surparaka in the Thilna District, N. of Bombay • 
the second, nearly complete, on the Girnar hul* 
E. of the town of Jun&garh in Kathiawar (Smith* 
Asoha , 103). The discovery of three copies of the 
minor Bock edicts in the Chitaldrug District of 
Mysore shows that his authority extended as far 
south as that kingdom (Bice, Mysore*, ii. 499). 

The progress of the three rival faiths, Buddhism 
Jainism, and Brahmanism, is recorded in a series 
of monuments, the rock-cut halls and temples of 
W. India, of the greatest historical and refierioua 
importance. 

4 When their story is carefully examined, it appears that they 
are spread pretty evenly over more than a thousand years of 
the darkest, though most interesting, period of Indian history • 
and throw a light upon it as great or greater than can be* 
derived from any other source. In addition to' these claims to 
attention, the western caves afford the most vivid illustration of 
the rise and progress of the three great religions that prevailed 
in India in the early centuries of our era and before ft. They 
show clearly how the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and 
how its form became afterwards corrupt and idolatrous. They 
explain how it consequently came to be superseded by the 
nearly cognate forms of Jainism and the antagonistic develop, 
ment of the revived religion of the Brahmans. All this, too, is 
done in a manner more vivid and more authentic than can be 
obtained from any other mode of illustration now available 1 
(Fergusson-Burge®, Cam Temples, 106). 

More than nine-tenths of the caves at present 
known are found within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency. The view once held, that they are in 
some way connected with the monuments of Egypt, 
is now rejected ; and their abundance on the w. 
coast is due simply to the fact that the geological 
formation of that region, with horizontal strata 
of amygdaloid and other cognate trap-formations, 
generally of considerable thickness and uniformity 
of structure, and with their edges exposed in perpen- 
dicular cliffs, favoured the construction of such ex- 
cavations to serve as halls, temples, or monasteries 
(Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Arch., 1876, 107). 

Many of these caves are described in separate 
articles (see Ajakta, Kanheri, Ellora, Nasik); 
and therefore it is only necessary to say that, as a 
whole, they fall into two groups, though naturally 
the same site was occupied by successive builders, 
and accordingly the distinction of schools of Bud- 
dhist belief is not always rigidly observed. The 
first group represents the Hlnayana school, the 
earlier form of Buddhism, This includes the 
caves at Junagark and other sites in Kathiawar, 
dating from B.C. 250 to the Christian era ; those 
of the Konkans and Deccan, all S. of Bombay, 
dated between about B.C. 200 and A.D. 50 ; those E. 
of Bombay, in the range of the W. Ghats, dated 
between B.C. 250 and A.D. 100 ; those at Junnar, 
Nasik (wh. see), and the earliest of the Ajanta 
(wh. see) group, which are of _ various ages, 
ranging from B.C. 100, and including examples of 
the Mah&y&na, or later school, as late as the 7th 
cent. A.D."; those at M&rol and Kanheri (wh. see) 
near Bombay, between B.c. 100 and a.d. 150. 
The second group, that of the Mahay ana school, 
extends from the 4th nearly to the 8th cent. A.D., 
and includes the hall at Junagarh, the later speci- 
mens of the Ajanta series, and those at Aurang- 
abad and Nasik. 

These monuments bear eloquent testimony to 
the religious fervour, generosity, and taste of the 
rulers, nobility, and merchant princes who pro- 
vided funds for their excavation and decoration. 
Their endowments must have supported a large 
number of monks. The Buddhist pilgrim, Fa- 
hien, who began his travels in A.D. 399, gives a 
lively account of the monastery at Kanhen, and 
describes the magnificence of the festal decora- 
tions, the beauty of the relic-shrines, the nightly 
illuminations, the rich endowments of the com- 
munity (Beal, Fah-hian, 55, 76, 178)-. HiuenTsiang, 
a later pilgrim, who in A.D. 641 visited the capital 
(probably Nasik) of the great king Pulakesm II., 
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who came to the throne about A.D. 608, found some 
hundred religious establishments ( sahaharama ), 
containing about 5000 monks (Beal, Styu-ki , ii. 
257). But even at this time Buddhism was in a 
stage of decay'. Possibly the picture which the 
same writer gives of the famous establishment at 
Amaravati (wh. see) is true of other foundations 
of the same kind. ‘For the last hundred years 
there have been no priests ( dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing 
his shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolf, 
sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the dis- 
ciples ; for this reason the place has become 
deserted and wild, with no priests to dwell there ’ 
( ib . ii. 223)— a metaphor possibly referring to the 
hostility to the faith which was then growing up 
among the forest tribes. Inscriptions of the 
Rashtrakuta period at Malkhed show that in the 
9th cent. A.D. Buddhism was still a living re- 
ligion, favoured by the authorities in W. India; 
but that at that time its chief rival, Jainism, 
was contributing to that change of feeling which 
ultimately caused its downfall (Fleet, BG i. pt. ii. 
406). It certainly existed in a weakened form 
in the Deccan as late as the first half of the 12th 
century. 

5. Jainism. — The history of the rise of Jainism 
— a faith contemporary with the rise of, and result- 
ing from the same causes that gave birth, to, Bud- 
dhism — is comparatively obscure ; and very little is 
known concerning the process by which it attained 
a high position in W. and S. India for several 
centuries. The Jains of the Bombay Presidency 
are at present represented by two classes : the first, 
comprising the merchants of Gujarat, who are 
remarkable chiefly for their extreme tenderness to 
animal life, as is shown by the hospitals {pinjrapol) 
established in the chief cities for all sorts of 
creatures ; and the Marwari Banyas of Marwar in 
Rajputana, who are generally money-lenders and 
immigrants into the Deccan. The second group 
includes a class of cultivators found chiefly in the 
Belgaum and Dharwar districts of the Karnata or 
S. Marhata country. The first division is con- 
nected with the northern centres of the faith, in 
Rajputana and Gujarat, such as Mount Abu (wh. 
see) and Palitana (wh. see). The second group, that 
of the southern Jains, represents the relics of a 
belief which was once the State religion of a large 
part of S. India. In Mysore, according to Rice 
(some of his conclusions have been disputed by 
Hultzsch), it seems to have preceded the teaching 
of Buddhism by the missionaries of ASoka, and here 
it continued to be the official religion of certain 
dynasties and kings throughout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. Here the three 
rival faiths. Buddhism, Jainism, Brahmanism, 
appear to have existed side by side. In the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. an active revival of Brahmanism 
in the form of Linga-worship resulted from the 
missionary labours of Kumarila and Sahkara- 
charya, which raised Saivism to a position of 
superiority over its rivals. In like manner, in 
the 12th cent, the Yaisnava sectarianism gained 

S *ound, and, through the teaching of the reformer 
amanujaeharya, dealt a deathblow to Jainism. 
After this the adherents of the Vaisnava and 
Saiva doctrines seem to have effected some kind of 
compromise, of which the form Harihara, uniting 
the cult of Hari (Yisnu) and Hara (Siva), was 
the outer symbol. The almost contemporaneous 
growth of the Lingayat sect, which popularized 
the Saiva cultus, lea to the final decay of J ainism 
as a leading faith in this region, while the later 
forms of Yaisnavism absorbed all that remained 
of Buddhism (Rice, Mysore 2 , i. 459 f.). 

6. Development of Brahmanism. — It would be 
an error to suppose that Brahmanism suffered a 


complete collapse during the ascendancy of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. The excavators of many of 
the Buddhist caves bear names derived mom 
Saivism, and in the great cave at Badam! a 
Vaisnava temple of the 6th cent. A.D. still sur- 
vives. Some of the Saiva caves go back to the 2nd 
century. But it is only in the 4th cent, that they 
become common, and nearly all the Hindu caves 
of later date belong to that sect. The work of 
Brahmanical cave-excavation seems to have almost 
ceased in the 8th century. The methods by which 
the original Buddhist models were adapted to the 
Brahmanical cultus are described by Fergusson- 
Burgess ( Cave Temples , 3991). The next im- 
portant architectural development was due to 
influence from S. India, and resulted in the con- 
struction of the remarkable Kailasa rock-temple 
in the reign of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna 
(Krsna) I. about A.D. 760 at Ellora (wh. see ; &mith, 
Early Hist . a 3861). The Jains also undertook 
the excavation of cave-temples, but at a later date 
than those of the Buddhists or Brahmans, none of 
these Jain works being apparently dated earlier 
than the 7th century. The most important are at 
Ellora (Fergusson-Burgess, 490 ff.). 

7. Modern Hinduism. — At the Census of 1901 
the Hindus numbered 19,916,438 (78 ‘4 per cent of 
the total population). Here, as in other parts of 
India, the line between Animists and Hindus can- 
not be clearly drawn. The faith of the higher 
classes of Hindus shows the prevailing character- 
istics of Hinduism : a polytheism replaced by an 
enlightened pantheism, and that absence of dogma 
which is the best asset of Hinduism. This, how- 
ever, applies only to the more intelligent classes. 
Apart from the forest tribes, whose creed is pure 
Animism, the lower stratum of the people still 
preserves its primitive animistic beliefs, obscured, 
and to some extent modified, by the veneer of 
Brahmanism. Bathing in holy rivers and pilgrim- 
ages to the tombs of deified heroes and saints are 
the chief modes by which purification from tabu and 
spiritual advancement are believed to be attained. 
The sacred stone haunted by some spirit, the holy 
tree or other natural object, the abnormal shape 
of which indicates that it is occupied by a spirit, 
the ecstatic possession of the village seer or 
medicine-man, the various devices by which the 
spirits of the household dead are brought into 
communion with the living, or the malignant 
ghosts of the murderer or his victim, and of the 
man killed by a tiger or snake, are repelled or con- 
trolled— these are the chief elements of the popular 
cultus. The forces of evil are ever in conflict with 
those of good, and there is little or no trust in a 
benign, fatherly Providence. 

Sectarianism is imperfectly recognized in the 
statistics. So far as the Census returns go, the 
|aivas or Smartas, with the kindred Pasupati, 
Sahkaracharya, and similar sects, number about 
3 millions ; while the Yaisnava sects, such as 
those of the Ramanuja, Yallabhacharya, Madha- 
vacharya, and Yiravaisnava, number only half a 
million. In addition to these, affiliated to the 
Saivas, come the Lingayats, numbering 800,000. 
Many influences may have affected the accuracy of 
the returns ; but, at any rate, the vast majority 
of the Hindu population were ignorant of the 
sect to which they belonged, or did not care to 
record it. 

The most important and interesting development 
is that of the vallabhacharya sect of the Yaisnava 
group, to which Krishna (Krsna) is the chief object 
of worship. The immorality of the Maharajas or 
heads of this community has attracted much atten- 
tion since the notorious case decided by the High 
Court of Bombay ([Karsandas Mulji], History of 
the Sect of the Maharajas , 1865). 
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8. Jains.— Jains, who number 535,950 (2*1 per 
cent, of the total population) are here, as usual, 
divided into Digam oaras, who worship naked idols 
and their spiritual preceptors [gurus) ; Svetambaras, 
who dress and adorn their images; and Dhundhiyas, 
who are opposed to the worship of idols, venerate 
their preceptors,, and dress in white, wearing a 
linen month-band to prevent possible injury' to 
animal life v In Gujarat, the headquarters or the 
Jains, the Sveta ml wras are in excess of the other 
sects. 

9. Animists. — As lias been already remarked 
(§ 7), the enumeration of Animists, who in 1901 
numbered 94,845 (0*4 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion), is incomplete, and merely includes those 
members of some forest tribes who are most com- 
pletely, in beliefs and culfcns, separate from Hindus. 
Of these tribes the most numerically important 
are the Koli, BhlL Yarii, Thakur, Dubia, and 
Kathkarl. They are most numerous in the Dis- 
tricts of Punch Mahals, Thar and Parkar, Thana, 
Surat, and Klmmlesh. A full account of the Bhsl 
beliefs will be found in a separate article, and 
that on the Northern Dravidians gives a general 
sketch of the forms of Animism which prevail 
among these tribes* 

10* ' Muhammadans. — Muhammadans in the 
whole Presidency number 4,567,295 (17*9 per cent, 
of the total population). Their numbers show a 
tendency to increase, not so much as the result of 
any special propaganda, but rather because they 
have been less exposed than Hindus to the stress 
of plague and famine. For the interesting class 
of Bohoras or Bohras, see Sects (Muhammadan). 
The Khojas (Pers. Khimjah , * honourable *) are 
remarkable as tracing their origin to Hasan §ah&fc, 
who in the beginning of the 11th cent a.d. 
founded the Order of the Fidawl or Fidai, ‘the 
devoted ones, 5 known to Europeans as the Assas- 
sins (Arab. hmshmhm, * eaters or smokers of the 
intoxicating hemp drug ’), of whom and of their 
leader, known as Shaikh-ul-Jabal, ‘The Old Man 
of the Mountain,* many marvellous tales are told 
(Marco Polo, ed. Yule 1 , i. 132 ff. ; EBr* ii. 722 ff. ; 
art. Assassins). Their spiritual leader is the 
Agha Khin, the descendant of a refugee from 
Persia, who commands great influence among his 
followers. Except in Gujarat and Sind the Shi’ite 
element is small, and in many districts is confined 
to the Bohor&s and Khojas (for a full account of 
the origin, customs, and beliefs of the Khojas, see 
BG ix. pt. ii. 36 ff.). A more recent development 
Is that of the Ahmadiyah sect, followers of Mlrza 
Ghulain 'All of Kadian in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Pan jab. The founder repudiates the neces- 
sity of jihad, or war against the infidel ; traces a 
parallel between himself, as Messiah or Imam, and 
the Founder of the Christian faith ; claims that 
his advent was foretold, and that he is charged 
with the duty of laying the foundations of general 
goodwill and peace upon earth. On the whole. 


‘black* section, who are believed to be later 
converts from Hinduism. The Bombay Jews call 
themselves Banu-Israil, ‘ children of Israel,* in pre- 
ference to Yahudi, which is the general designation 
of the race in N, India In their houses, on the 
upper part of the right door-post, is placed a box 
containing a parchment scroll inscribed with a 
verse from the OT, so fixed that through a hole 
the word ‘The Almighty* {El Shaddai) can be 
read from the outside. Their synagogues contain 
parchment copies of the Pentateuch {BG xi. 85 f. 
xiii. 273 f. ). See art. Bene- Israel. 

12. Christians.— Christians number 204,961 (1*11 
per cent, of the total population). They fall into 
several groups. The most numerous are the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the old Portuguese 
settlements now included within British territory, 
who were originally converted from Hinduism by 
missionaries from Goa. Those of good birth were 
admitted to connubium by the Portuguese. Though 
the names of all the Christians of this description 
are Portuguese, it is only among the upper classes 
that there is any trace of foreign blood, and here, 
even, it is now rare. The name of Indo-Portuguese, 
which is sometimes given to them, is scarcely 
acknowledged among themselves ; and though the 
higher families speak Portuguese as the home- 
language, the rest habitually use either Konkanl- 
Maratlri or English. The lower classes continue 
to follow the hereditary occupations of the castes 
to which their Hindu ancestors belonged, while 
the upper have taken to the learned and clerical 
professions. 

* In spite of rumours that have occasionally been heard with- 
in the last half century, those who have lived amongst these 
classes give evidence of the reality of their adherence to the 
faith of their adoption. There is a very prevalent confusion 
between Christian® of this description and those of Goa. Both 
are Roman Catholics by persuasion, and both bear Portuguese 
names, and are under the supervision of priests of that nation. 
Beyond this the likeness ceases. The Native Christians that 
come from Goa are mostly domestic servants, an occupation 
never undertaken by Christians from other districts ’ (Baines, 
Census Rep. i. 51). 

Including recent converts, the Roman Catholics 
in 1901 numbered 106,655 — not far short of half 
the total Christian population. The remainder 
are more recent adherents, whose adoption of the 
faith is the work of various missionary societies, 
those attached to the Anglican communion number- 
ing 35,614. While the Roman Catholics have 
slightly fallen in numbers between the last two 
decennial enumerations, the total number of Chris- 
tians has increased from 158,765 to 204,961, the 
rise being greatest in those districts where the 
pressure of famine has been most severe, an indica- 
tion that their numbers have been largely recruited 
from famine waifs supported in missionary orphan- 

^itbratueb. — The best authorities are Sir J. Campbell, 
Bombay Gazetteer, 27 vote. (1878-1904), of which the most useful 


Islam (Enthoven, i 


goodwill and peace upon earth* On the whole, 
inis sect supplies an interesting example of the 
influence of Christianity upon Islam (Enthoven, 
Census Pep. i 69 ; Rose, Census Hep, Panjab, i. 
143). 

ix* Jews. — The Jewish colony in the Presidency 
numbers 10,860. Like those further south in 
Cochin, they are divided into a ‘ white * and a ‘ black * 
section* The former claim to be the descendants 
of the original colonists, whom Dr, J. Wilson, on 
the ground that none of their names is later than 
the Captivity, and that all their Scriptures are of 
early date, believed to represent the Lost Tribes. 
It is now generally supposed that they came from 
Yemen in the 6th cent* of our era* Their own tradi- 
tions fix their exodus in the 2nd cent*, while other 
accounts place it as late as the 15th. The * white * 
Jews do not eat, drink, or intermarry with the 


Presidency (1882) ; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind* 0-876); 
J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (ISIS, 2nd ed. 18S4); A. K. 
Forbes, Rds Mdld, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat » (1878) ; Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the 
Parsis (1884); [ Kars&ndas Mullij, History of the Sect of the 
Maharajas (1866). For the political history, see V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India* (1908); J. Grant Duff, History of 
Mahrattas 3 (1873). For the religious architecture, J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of. India (1SS0), .and 
numerous memoirs by the latter writer in collaboration with rt* 
Cousens in rise Progress Reports of the Archmological 
of IF. India. These Progress Reports, volt, i to ix, m the 
Imperial Series, numbered L-v., xxiii,, rxiv., xxxu., 
extending to 1905. have practically superseded the older oooks, 
such as Sir T. 6. Hope, Surat, Bharoch, and other 
Gujarat (1868) ; J. Fergusson and P. Meadows Taylor, 
A rchitecture at Beejapoor ; A rchitecture in Dhwrwar and A Mysore 
(1866). Among the early travellers, the Allowing, published te 
the Hakluyt Society series, may be referred to (the dates are 
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those of publication, not of the voyages) : D. Barbosa, Coasts 
of E. Africa and Malabar in 16th cent. (1866) ; P. della Valle 
Travels in India (1892) ; J. H. van Linschoten, Voyage to the 
E. Indies (1885) ; India in the XVth Cent. (1857) ; F. Pyrard 
de Laval, Voyage to the E. Indies, (1887-90) ; L. Varthema 
Travels in Egypt , Syria, Persia , India , Ethiopia, etc. (1863)’ 
Other useful travels are : J. Ovington, Voyage to Suratt (1696) * 
J. Fryer, New Account of E. India and Persia (1698). * 

W. Crooke. 

BON CHOS. — See Tibet. 


BONES,— It may help us to understand the 
important place occupied by bones in primitive 
psychology and religion if we recall the nature of 
their development. ‘ Osseous tissue . . . consists 
essentially of an animal matter impregnated with 
calcium salts ’ ( Huxley, Physiology 8 , p. 307 ). * At a 
certain period of embryonic life there is no bone in 
any part of the body. . . . Microscopic examina- 
tion shows that the calcareous salts are deposited 
in the intercellular substance * {ib. p. 557). Minute 
passages iu a bone allow of its permeation by 
nutritive fluid, so that * throughout life, or at all 
events in early life, its tissue is the seat of an 
extremely active vital process * {ib. p. 311). These 
facts were, of course, unknown to primitive thought, 
but they are in some measure paralleled by the 
early ascription to bones of special psychical signifi- 
cance. Thus we find the words for * soul 5 and 
■ bone 5 etymologically connected among the Iroquois 
{ esken , ‘ hone, 'atisken, ‘soul 5 ), and the Athapascans 
{yam, ‘bone , 5 iyune , ‘ soul 5 ) (Arnett in Amer . Jour. 
Psychol . 1904, xv. 149). Every one is familiar 
with the frequent references to hones in the OT, 
where the ascription of sensation to them is not a 
mere figure, but springs from the definite idea of 
their inherent vitality, and of the owasi-conscious- 
ness diffused through them and the whole body 
{e.p. Job 4 14 , Jer 23 9 , Ps 35 10 ). The story of Eve’s 
origin, and the phrase ‘ hone and flesh , 5 used of 
relationship,* are also significant. Many popular 
beliefs witness to the same idea ; ‘ the bones of a 
murdered man are said to have given out fresh 
blood when handled by a murderer as long as 
twenty years, or even fifty, after the murder 5 
(Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 146). 
Conversely, the life supposed to he still resident 
in bones can be renewed by anointing them with 
blood ( J evons, Introd . Hist. Rel. , 1896, p. 52). Tylor 
collects examples of the way in which bones of dead 
relatives are cared for, and talked to, as though 
still conscious (ii. 150 f.) ; he gives them as cases 
of the fetish-theory, but they are ultimately to be 
explained as products of primitive psychology. 

Funeral customs in general usually yield illus- 
trations, even though more or less obscure, of 
the same standpoint. A good example out of 
the great multitude available is afforded by the 
elaborate burial rites of certain Australian tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen b , pp. 530-546). The body is left on 
a tree-platform until the flesh has disappeared from 
the bones, f The skeleton, except an arm-bone, is 
then buried, without being actually touched. The 
arm-hone, in which the spirit of the dead is 
supposed to he present, is wrapped up in paper- 
bark, and figures m various complicated ceremonies. 
These conclude with the breaking and burial of the 
arm-bone. ‘ When once this ceremony of breaking 
the bone, which they call anbiringa-tjinta, has 
been performed, and the hone deposited in its last 
resting-place, the spirit of the dead person, which 
they describe as being of about the size of a grain 
of sand, goes back to its camping-place in the Win- 
gara, and remains there in company with the spirit 
* The Tungusian word for * family * ia soi*:* bones’ (Radio®, 
Sibirien, ii. 32). 

t For an African method of obtaining the bones rapidly, see 
Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 268 : ‘ The chief who falls in 
battle is lightly buried, and water is poured on his grave many 
times a day, for some weeks. The bones, thus becoming clean, 
are taken out and deposited in a chest’ 


parts of other members of its totem until such time 
as it undergoes reincarnation 5 [ib. p. 542). Here 
the elaborate ceremonial is performed in order that 
the bone may be broken and the spirit released, 
without injury to the living or the dead. With 
this we should compare such a custom as prevails 
in an African tribe of the Ogowe. ‘With a very 
material idea of a spirit, they seek to disable it by 
beating the corpse until every bone is broken. The 
mangled mass is hung in a bag at the foot of a tree 
in the forest. Thus mutilated, the spirit is sup- 
posed to be unable to return to the village, to entice 
into its fellowship of death any of the survivors 5 
(Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa , 1904, p. 234). 
We may trace a parallel belief in the title ‘ Crusher 
of bones, 5 applied to a member of the Egyptian 
pantheon {Book of the Dead, ch. cxxv.), though here 
we meet the idea that the bones must be preserved 
intact in order to ensure resurrection, and the 
crushing of the bones is conceived as a penalty for 
falsehood. An ordinary mummy is no more than 
‘ skin and hones. 5 The preservation of the bones is 
the dominant practice,* we may say the universal 
one, where the relations with the dead include more 
than fear and shrinking. Thus the Carrier Indians 
(q.v.) obtain their name from the practice of their 
widows, ‘ who carry the charred bones of their dead 
husbands about with them in bundles 5 (Frazer, 
GB 2 iii. 227 n. 8 ).f The practice may survive in a 
modified form, disguising itself as a simple desire 
to possess some memorial of the dead. Thus ‘ the 
J apanese, after taking a lock of hair, a finger-nail, 
or the inkobo (a bone in the throat), which they 
send back to relatives, burn their dead 5 (Fox, 
Following the Sun- Flag, 1905, p. 87). A further de- 
velopment is seen in the addition of the skeleton, 
or part of it, to the family fetish, where the fetish 
practices prevail (Nassau, p. 325). Bones so kept, 
and imagined to retain the psychical powers of the 
dead in a form available for use, claim a natural 
place in primitive medicine and magic. Australian 
aborigines use bones in working a magic spell on 
an enemy (Howitt, p. 359). The Tasmanians 
attached human bones to the parts of the body 
affected by disease (Crawley, Mystic Bose, 1902, 
p. 108). The miracle described as following the 
contact of a dead man with the bones of Elisha 
(2 K 13 21 ) shows the same belief. Robertson Smith 
{Bel. Sem . 2 , 1894, p. 448) refers to the custom of the 
heathen Arabs, which consisted in fastening unclean 
things, dead men’s bones and menstruous rags, 
upon children, to avert the jinn and the evil eye ; 
he remarks that ‘ when we find bones, and especially 
dead men’s bones, used as charms, we must thinlc 
primarily of the hones of sacrifices 5 (p. 382). Such 
bones would, of course, possess a special virtue 
for their users ; but their sacrificial character is 
not essential to such a use, which is amply 
explained by the psychical theories of primitive 
thought. 

A continuation of the magical theory of bones is 
seen in the veneration of relics of the saints. One 
of the earliest and best known examples is that 

* On the other hand, Ashurbanipal enumerates the bones of 
an enemy among his spoil (Jastrow, Bab.-Assyr. Rel . p. 602) ; 
cf. Am 2b 

f Bones play an important part in many folk-tales dealing 
with the renewal of life in the dismembered dead {CF, pp, OX- 
95, 100 f.), doubtless because, as MacCullocb says, ‘the bones, 
as less subject to decay than the flesh, may have seemed to 
early men the basis of a renewed life.’ While some of these 
tales declare that, if a single bone be lacking, the person revived 
will be correspondingly deficient, others express the belief that 
only a portion of the skeleton (especially the spine ; cf. the 
Roman beliefs concerning the os sacrum) will be sufficient to 
restore the entire person to life. As early as the palaeolithic 
age skeletons were carefully preserved in Gaul, where they were 
frequently coloured, either in whole or in part (especially the 
skull), with red pigment— a usage still observed by the Alfurus 
of Ceram, and by certain South American, Papuan, and 
Australian tribes (Renel, Les Religions de la Game avant U 
Christianisme , 1907, pp. 49-51, 531). 
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of Lucilla of Carthage, who habitually kissed a 
martyr's bone before partaking of the Eucharist 
(cf. DOB , s.v. ‘Lucilla'}. Newman Quotes Theo- 
doret, with apparent approval of ins theory of 
the virtue of the bodies of martyrs ; * And though 
each body be divided, the grace remains indivisible 
and that small, that tiny particle is equal in power 
with the Martyr that hath never been dispersed 
about ’ {Development of Chr . Doctrine, p. 374). This 
may be accepted as a true statement of primitive 
theory, especially in regard to the bones, as being 
the parts most easy to preserve ; it is paralleled in 
the devotion of Greek cities to the supposed^ bones 
of their respective heroes {Rohde, Psyche, i. 162). 
Primitive thought, however, applied the theory on 
a wider scale, and included animal as well as human 
bones. * Among the Kalang of Java, whose totem 
is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before marriage 
are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog's bones 5 
(Frazer, Totemism, p. 33}. We frequently meet 
with the belief that the bones of animals slain in 
the chase must be carefully dealt with, to secure 
their resurrection and the future supply (Frazer, 
GB 3 ii. 415 1). Sometimes the soul of the dead 
animal, is thought to be aware of the fate of its 
bones, and the future success of the hunter depends 
on its proper propitiation (*5, p. 405). 

From various customs in regard to bones, Frazer 
infers that ‘ it is & rule with savages not to let 
women handle the bones of animals during their 
monthly seclusions * (note on p. 221, vol. Hi., where 
various customs are collected). On the other hand, 
among certain Indian tribes we find girls at puberty 
carrying bone implements, with which to scratch 
themselves, and with which to drink. The girl 
then drinks water through a tube made of the leg 
of a crane, a swan, or a goose {ih. p, 213). Here 
the virtue of the bone, no doubt, protects the 
supply of water from the perilous influence of her 
condition. 

Amongst the many other usages in which bones 
figure may be mentioned the bonfire (originally 
‘bone-fire/ cf. Jevons, p. 150, and S beat’s Diet. 
at*.), the practice of fastening the bone of a mur- 
dered man on to the spear that is to avenge him 
(Speneer-Gilien \ p. 554), and even the use of a cleft 
bone as a token, noticed by Doughty ( Arabia 
Deserta , 1888, ii. 360). 

Liteeatc rp». — T his few been given in the article. See also 
under art. Psychology. H. W IlEELEE ROBINSON. 

BONFIRE. -See Fire. 

BON1 HOMINES (corrupted into Bononii or 
Bonosii).— See Perfect!. 

BOOK OF LIFE. — The science of the Semitic 
East was based upon the axiom that the con- 
stitution of this lower world corresponds to that 
of the heavens above, as seen in the cosmos and 
its cycle. The whole course of events upon the 
earth, It was believed, was prefigured in the 
cyclical phenomena of the higher spheres. On 
its mythological side, therefore, the doctrine could 
postulate the existence of celestial tablets on which 
were inscribed both the wisdom of heaven and the 
history of 'earth, 

i. The books (tablets) of wisdom* — (1) Baby- 
lonia. — According to Babylonian science, the pro- 
cess of the world realizes itself in aeons, which 
arise out of the primal sea ; and this world-ocean, 
accordingly, is regarded as the seat of Divine 
creative wisdom. The mythical representative of 
the primal sea was, in the previous aeon, Mummu 
(Damascius : Movfus^yoyrbs k6ct/ios ; cf. bit mummu , 
‘ the house of wisdom 9 [Bawl. 5 , 33a]) ; in the 
present scon he is called ‘Lord of Water 9 {i.e. of 
the ocean, which was regarded as ZU-AB, ‘ house 


of wisdom '}. He is therefore ‘ father of the gods * 
‘creator of Adapa, the first man 9 (zer ameUti 
‘ seed of the human race 9 ), who, as the c sagacious 
one 9 {Airahasis), receives from his creator wisdom 
but not eternal life. The tutelary deity of all 
who are endowed with wisdom and art is Ea. He 
is * the god of wisdom, of potters, smiths, singers 
priests, of Raid-mariners, jewellers, stone-cutters* 
metal-workers. 9 A Bab, text ( Cuneiform Texts 
xv. 50) speaks of the Sipru ( = Heb. ‘book’) 

of the god Ea, the duty of studying which falls 
specially upon the king. Ea is also the source of 
the wisdom of the priests, e.g. the ‘ secret of 
heaven and earth 9 which was acquired by En- 
in eduranki, the progenitor of the prophetic priests 
of Babylon ; the ‘ secret of Ea 9 and the ‘ word 
from the ocean 9 are mentioned in the Bab, ritual- 
tablets (cf. also the table of commandments below 
p. 793). 

The myth of Ea has come down to us in legendary form from 
the apxcuoXoyta of Berosus, the priest of Marduk 

(Fragm., ed. Lenormant. No. 1 from Alexander Polvhistor= 
FUG, ed. Muller, ii. i*96, frag, 1, S; Euseb. Chron. i., ed. 
Schoene, 13 L). The present writer has reproduced the legend 
in Reseller, iii. 6*7 ff,, as follows ; 

‘ It is recorded that a great multitude of the people of 
different races who inhabited Chaldaaa were gathered together 
in Babylon, living the unruly life of beasts. In the first year 
there came forth from the Erythm&n Sea, at the place where 
it touches Babylonia, a being endowed with reason and having 
the name Ofttmc*. Its body "was in all respects like that of a 
fish, but from beneath its fish’s head protruded a second head, 
of human shape. It had alto the feet of a man, these having 
been formed from its tail, and it had a human voice. An 
image of it had survived till that time. This creature, he con- 
tinues, lived by day amongst human beings without taking 
food, and conveyed to them the knowledge of written char- 
acters, the sciences foa^parwv), and sundry arts ; it taught 
them regarding the peopling of cities ana the erection of 
temples, the introduction of laws and the measuring of land ; 
it instructed them in the sowing and the ingathering of crops, 
and, in & word, in all that pertains to the satisfaction of men’s 
daily needs No further discovery in such matters 

has been made since that time. At sunset the creature sank 
once more in the sea, and spent the night in the water, for it 
was amphibious. Other beings of similar nature .appeared at a 
later time (coming forth likewise from the Erythraean Sea, as 
is added fey Sy ocellus In another report), regarding which 
Berosus purposes to write in his history of the kings. Cannes, 
however, also wrote a took (Aoyov) dealing with origins and 
the formation of States, and this he delivered to mankind.’ 

The idea of such a book presents itself once 
more in the passage treating of the destruction 
of the world by the Flood, i.e. the return of things 
to their original condition in the primeval ocean, 
and the restoration of the 'world. Berosus nar- 
rates that Kronos commanded Xisuthros to frame 
a record, in written characters, of all things in 
their beginning, middle, and end, and to deposit 
this in Bippar, i.e. the ‘book-city. 9 After the 
Flood the children and kinsmen of Xisuthros 
migrated to Babylonia, carried away the writings 
from Bippar, ana at the command of their head 
disseminated them amongst mankind. 

(2) Egypt— The notion of a primordial Divine 
wisdom inscribed in books is found generally 
amongst the peoples of antiquity. In Egypt, as 
in Babylonia, the first age of the world was sup- 
posed to have been in a special sense the era of 
wisdom. The representative of the Divine wis- 
dom, according to the Egyptians, was Thoth (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Nabu [ = Nebo], the Divine 
scribe of Marduk, who received wisdom from his 
father Ea), the amanuensis of the gods, and it was 
he who conferred the arts of speech and writing 
upon mankind. The texts of the Book of the 
Dead were regarded as the ‘ Books of Thoth. 9 In 
ch. 64 the text is traced back to a discovery in 
On (Heliopolis), where it had been transcribed 
‘ in the very handwriting of the god 9 during the 
reign of King Menkara (Brugsch, Bel. derAgypter, 
20 fl). A Leyden papyrus (see Lange, Bert Alcoa, 
d. Wissensch . [1903] 502 fF.), containing a prediction 
of a time of blessing and a time of curse, says that 
the latter will be ushered in by * the opening of 
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the secret places, and the purloining of the books 
of the sanctuary. 5 The priests, as bearers of 
revelation, are called * scribes of the book of God. 5 
A memorial-stone in Abydos preserves a record of 
what Raineses iv. had learned in the house of life 
(cf. the Bab. name of a temple E-ti-la , 4 the house 
of life’) from his constant study of the books. 
The text of this contains the mystical teachings 
regarding Osiris. Here it is said that the majesty 
of Thoth stands beside R£ and Osiris for the pur- 
pose of executing their Divine commands (Erman, 
Egyptian Religion, p. 80 ; A. Jeremias, Im 
Kampfe um den alien Orient, i. 67). With this 
agree the statements of classical writers, who re- 
present Thoth as the founder of theology and 
political economy, of the sciences and the arts. 
Clement of Alexandria enumerates forty - two 
4 -Books of Thoth, 5 of which the first ten, or those 
of the prophet, treat of the law and of the gods, 
the following ten contain regulations regarding 
sacrifices and feasts, and the third ten the mystical 
cosmography j the next four embrace astronomy 
and the science of the calendar, two contain hymns 
about the gods and the kings of primeval times, 
while the last six deal with the science of medi- 
cine. Brugsch {op. cit. 449 f.) is of opinion that 
he can trace in part the titles of these books in 
a hieroglyphic text of the temple of Edfu. 

(3) Persia . — The books of the Avesta also 
claim to constitute a Divine book, and it appears 
to the present writer that they may be brought 
under our present category. According to Haug, 
Avesta means 4 knowledge,’ i.e. Divine knowledge ; 
its root, like that of Veda, being vid. Ahura 
Mazda together with Asha formed 4 the word of 
bliss 5 by the agency of Yohu Mano (i.e. logos, 
corresponding to Marduk, the son of Ea), and 
revealed it to Zarathushtra, who diffused the Divine 
teaching amongst men (cf. Gatha, Yasna xxix.). 
According to Vendidad II., Yima, the first man, 
was chosen for the task of preserving the celestial 
truth upon the earth. The religious system of 
Zarathushtra purports to be an attack upon error, 
and a return to the truth and knowledge issuing 
from the original wisdom revealed by Ahura 
Mazda (cf. Gatha , , Yasna li. 13, xliii. 3, liii. 2, 
xxxi. 2). In Gatha, Yasna xlviii, he who knows 
the secret doctrine is praised as a true teacher ; 
possessing the power of Yohu Mano he is equal to 
Mazda himself in intelligence. 

(4) India. — The early Aryan religion of India 
and the Indian systems of religion allied there- 
to consider the Yeda (‘knowledge 5 ) as the 
primal wisdom. True, such a statement merely 
expresses a theory, for the hymns of the Veda are 
partly of a secular character, and first acquired 
their religious significance from their association 
with sacrificial worship. It is an article of belief 
that the Vedas were composed by the ten psis, 
or wise men of the world’s first age. Even the 
Upanisads ( 4 secret doctrines ’), the spirit of which 
is altogether characteristic of India, lay claim to 
a direct connexion with the primordial wisdom of 
the Vedas ; while the Law-book of Manu ( Mdnava 
Dharmaidstra) professes to be a revelation which 
the first man Manu received from the Deity. The 
doctrine of the ages of the world (q.v.) given in 
the Mahabharata and in the Law-book of Manu 
asserts that in the Golden Age the Veda existed 
in a perfect form, and that in each of the three 
succeeding ages one quarter of the Veda, and 
therewith one quarter of perfect righteousness, 
has been lost. 

(5) China. — The State-religion of Confucius, as 
established by the Han dynasty (B.c. 206- A. D. 
220) is based upon nine canonical works (five king, 
or * webs 5 of wisdom, and four shu, 4 books ’), in 
which the primordial wisdom, from the period of 


the mythical emperors of the remote past, is be- 
lieved to be codified. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the attitude of Kung-tse, the great 
reformer Confucius, who professed to be no more 
than 4 the wooden clapper whom Heaven had 
made use of’ to redeem the people from their 
degeneracy by resuscitating the institutions of 
ancient days. 

(6) Islam . — In Islam, Muhammad is regarded as 
the ‘ Seal of the Prophets 5 (Qur’an, xxxiii. 40), the 
last infallible messenger of Divine revelation. In 
the Muhammadan faith, therefore, the Qur’an 
ranks as the book of heaven. The Mahdism 
prevalent among the sects looks to the coming 
Mahdis as prophets who will cleanse the truth of 
the original revelation from all error. Only in a 
few sects has the prophet lost the distinction of 
being 4 the Seal of the Prophets,’ and sunk to the 
level of a mere forerunner. 

With this Oriental conception of the hook of 
the primeval revelation of God is closely connected 
the tendency of the Jewish Synagogue towards 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

2 . The book of destinies. — In Oriental science 
the analogue of the cosmos is the cycle. The 
conception of space is equivalent to that of time 
(cf. * oldm , 4 aeon 5 ; Talmudic *olam, ‘world’). 
The revelation of the Deity in the cosmos and the 
cycle is seen in the starry sphere, and especially 
in the movement of the heavenly bodies. A Bab. 
name for these bodies is Htir &amd, Htirtu SarrU, 

4 the writing of heaven. ’ 

According to Seneca (PEG i. 510), Berosus 
says that in Chaldsean science ‘all things take 
place in harmony with the movements of the 
stars. 5 Cf. Job 38 s3 ‘Knowest thou the huJcJcdth 
of the heavens ? 5 : the parallel clause, on the prin- 
ciple that the earthly is a reflex of the heavenly, 
reads, 4 Or canst thou set their dominion upon the 
earth ? ’ See also Qur’an, xlv. 1-4 : 4 The revela- 
tion of the Book is from God ... for in the 
heavens and on the earth are the signs for be- 
lievers. Likewise in your own nature, and in all 
manner of beasts in every place . , . and in the 
succession of night and day, and in the supplies 
which God sends from heaven and with which 
He gives life to the earth when dead, and in 
the change of winds 5 ; cf. xvi. 16 : 4 For by the 
stars are they guided.’ Jewish literature, e.g., 
Mo'ed Qdton, 28a, has it that ‘long life, children, 
and food depend not upon merit, but upon the 
stars.’ 

In the teaching emanating from Babylon the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, and five planets) that 
move in the zodiac are in a special sense the inter- 
preters of the Divine will. The zodiac forms the 
book of revelation proper, while the fixed stars, 
grouped in constellations which are regarded as 
4 correspondences ’ to the phenomena of the zodiac, 
are, so to speak, the commentary on the margin. 


Cf. H. Winckler, Forschungen, iii. 198. In Arabic the con- 
stellations lying outside the zodiac are called bayaniyydt, 
bay an meaning a ‘commentary* on the margin of a book. 
According to Qur’an xv. 5ff. tbe mysteries of the Divine mil 
lie in the zodiac. With reference to the * interpreters ’ (ep/uwjvets), 
cf . Diodor. Sic. ii. 30, who reproduces the ‘ Chaldean doctrine.’ 
The name of the temple-tower F-ur-imin-an-ki would seem to 
signify * House of the messengers of the commands of heaven 
and earth,’ and in that case may apply to the planets; cf. 
A. Jeremias, ‘ Das Alter der babylomschen Astronomie ’ {Im 
Kampf um den Alien Orient, iii. 2). 

In the cosmic mythology of Babylon the revela- 
tion of heaven, which is made manifest in the 
cycle of the world, is known as tup Simdti , ‘tables 
of destiny.’ These are borne upon the breast of 
the ruler of the world’s destiny. Hence we should 
probably assume the existence of two heavenly 
tablets ; not only 4 the commands of the gods,’ but 
also ‘the life of men 5 is written thereon. In the 
myths concerning the war against the chaos-dragon 
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and the restoration of the world, the victor and 
demiurge receives the tablets m his reward (see 
below, ‘the book with seven seals’ [Rev 4f.], 
which the ipAov, having won the battle, has power 
to open). In the Bab. Creation Epic they were, 
during a previous aeon, in the possession of Kingu, 
the partner of Ti&mafc, The narrative relates how 
Ti&mat delivers them to him with the words: 
( Let not thy decree be changed ; the word of the 
mouth stands firm.® Then Marduk receives them 
as the reward of conflict and victory. Elsewhere 
it is En-Iil, the cosmic representative of the zodiac, 
who appears as the holder of the tablets of destiny. 
Or they are sometimes held by Nebo, the Divine 
recorder of destiny. In an exorcism-text (King, 
Assyrian- Magic, No. 22) he is called 4 the bearer of 
the tablets of fate/ and in other passages ‘the 
writer of the All, who holds the style of the tablet 
of fate 1 (Bawl. 52). The day for the determination 
of destiny is New Year’s Day- On this day is re- 
constituted the cycle of the year, which represents 
In miniature, as was believed, the cycle of the scons. 
The conqueror of the power of darkness is, as 
‘the one who determines destiny/ the possessor 
of the tablets of fate. In the parah Mmdti , the 
chamber of destiny, from the 8th to the 1 1th of 
Nisan. the destinies of the year are determines! 
with the assistance of the gods, whose statues 
are conveyed in wheel -barges to the sanctuary of 
Marduk. This mythical conception seems to have 
become matter of fact within historic times, in the 
act of casting lots by the king (the Assyrian king 
says: puru akrur, M cast the lot/)* i,e. in a 
ceremonial inquiry regarding destiny. 

The same notion survives in the practice of inquiring after 
one's destiny on New Year's eve, ana also in that of taking the 
twelve holy nights (one for each month) as times for dreaming 
of one's destiny. The Bab. spirit of the idea is particularly 
preserved in the Talmudic conception (discussed in next col.) 
of the Hew Year's festival as the 'Occasion on which the Divine 
determination of destiny is made. 

In applying the doctrine of the celestial tablets 
of destiny to individuals, Bab. texts make mention 
of one particular tablet on which is inscribed the 
duration of life, the happiness of mankind (and on 
the other hand the curse, or shortening, of life). 
The construction of tablets of this kind is specially 
ascribed to NabU, the Divine recorder in the 
chamber of destiny. Thus Ashurbanipal in a hymn 
(of, Jeremies, art. ‘Nebo/ in Roscher) says to 
Nebo: ‘My life is written before thee/ His 
brother Samessamukfn speaks thus : ‘ May Nabii, 
the tablet-writer of E-sagil, write upon his tablet 
the days of the life of him [who honours my in- 
scription] for long duration/ Nebuchadrezzar 
says: ‘0 Nabii, declare upon thy tablet, which 
Exes the pulukku of heaven and earth, the long 
duration of my days ; write it for my posterity/ 
Anfciochus Soter expresses himself thus: ‘0 Nabii, 
by thine august stylus, which establishes the 
pulukku of heaven and earth, may my salvation be 
made sure, through thy holy decree/ 

The same conception has doubtless given rise to 
the * tables of good works,’ in which, according to 
IV R, 11185, entries are made ; also to the * tables 
of sins * mentioned in ritual texts from Babylon, 
which are to be * broken in pieces * ; and to ‘ the 
tables of transgressions, misdeeds, anathemas and 
imprecations, which are to be cast into the water’ 
(cf. II. Zimmem, Beitrdqe zur Kenntnis der bob. 
Beliaion,ym, 28, 125). We may also mention here 
a table {Cun, Texts, xiii. 29 f.) which contains in- 
junctions regarding sacrifice, prayer, and friendship, 
though it perhaps belongs rather to the group of 
tablets of Divine wisdom dealt with above : 

* In thy learning (?) look at the table : 

The fear of God brings forth grace, 

Sacrifice gives increase of life 
And prayer [cancels] sin/ 


The idea of a celestial process of reckoning in 
connexion with the most important festival of 
the calendar, viz., New Year’s Day, which, as the 
inception of a new cycle, exhibits the renewal of 
the world on a small scale, had an influence upon 
Jewish religion after the Exile. Thus, in the 
tractate 'Ardhhin, 10, it is written ; 

'The ministering angels inquired thus of God, "Lord of the 
world, why Jo the Israelites, on New’ Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement, utter no- song of praise (Wn) before Thee?** 
God answered them, ** When the king sits upon the throne and 
passes judgment, and the Books of Life and of Death are set 
open before Him, then may the Israelites feel themselves 
disposed to sing a song of praise before Me— at a .time when it 
shall appear fitting for them to give themselves to repentance.” » 

In the New Year’s tractate Bosh Eashshdna, 16a, 
it is said, * Everything is decided on New Year’s 
day, and the judgment is sealed on the Day of 
atonement/ In this case the ‘judgment’ signifies 
the fortunes of the year, as the context refers, 
amongst other things, to the fruits of the field. 

Allied with the above in idea, though of a 
different character, is the conception of a reckon- 
ing kept, in heaven of men’s good and evil deeds, 
and of their lot in life and death. This may have 
been suggested by the public lists on which the 
names of citizens were enrolled. But we must not 
summarily dismiss the theory of a link with the 
book of destiny, for even the drawing up of such 
lists was brought into connexion with New Year’s 
Day, the feast of destiny. According to Jems. 
Bash Hmhshand, Rabbi Joiianan (c. 260 A.D.) 
knows of three registers — of the good, the bad, 
and the undecided, respectively— which are un- 
rolled at New Year. JubiL xxx. 20 (cf. xxx. 22) 
speaks thus; ‘He is enrolled in the tables of 
heaven as. a friend and a just man/ In the Book 
of Enoch the central figure appears as a ‘heavenly- 
recorder/ and shows to a nicety the very charac- 
teristics of the NabU, the heavenly scribe of the 
Babylonians. He holds possession of the celestial 
tables, and reads what is written therein of the 
deeds of man. Gf. Enoch 47 s 104 1 ‘Your names 
are written down before the majesty of the exalted 
one’; 108® ‘the Book of Life ana the Books of 
the Saints/* The same thought is adopted in 
those Christian Apocalyptic writings which have 
been influenced by Judaism. According to the 
Apocalypse of Sophonia, the angels sit at the gate 
of heaven and write the deeds of men upon the 
rolls of a book ; while Apocal. Pauli, 10, says that 
at the evening hour in heaven all things that men 
have done during the day are written down by the 
angels. 

Within the canon of Scripture we find mention 
of the heavenly book, as the book of destiny, in 
the two outstanding apocalyptic writings, viz. 
Daniel and Revelation. In Dn 7®*’ the seer^ be- 
holds the books opened before the great council in 
heaven presided over by the Ancient of Days. In 
face of the assembly is fought out the battle 
against the beast which utters great words— a 
characteristic feature of the conflict with the 
dragon. The warrior and victor is the heavenly 
man. After his victory he is brought before the 
Ancient of Days, ‘and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 

eoples, nations, and languages should serve him: 

is dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed/ The conqueror receives as 
his reward the sovereignty of the world in the new 
aeon, and the power of determining destiny, f 
Here too, therefore, the books are books of destiny. 

* Again, however, in ch. 89 L t Enoch appears as the recorder 
of the doings of the seventy shepherds of the people ; and, in 
the Ascemto J esaiae, of the registers of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

t Such is the connexion to which the present wnter desires 
once more to draw special attention (cf. his Der AT xm lAehU 
dee alien Orients, on this passage). The connexion with tM 
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This comes out still more clearly in the companion picture of 
Revelation, where the conflict with and the victory over the 
power of darkness are transferred to the historical appearance of 
the crucified and risen Christ. It is He who has conquered the 
dragon, and who therefore sways the destinies of the world, 
and His parousia will bring about the final victory over the 
dragon, and usher in the new and glorified era of the world. 

Eev 4 lff * introduces us once more to the council in 
heaven.* God sits upon the throne, and to right 
and left, in two semicircles, sit the twenty-four 
elders, in priestly robes and with crowns on their 
heads. He that sits on the throne holds in His 
hand a book-roll having seven (pendent) seals, which 
indicate the seven sections of the roll.f ‘ Who is 
worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals there- 
of ? ’ This simply means : * Who is worthy to sway 
the destinies ? * The Christ who is to be glorified 
comes forward. In this vision His victory and 
exaltation (Mt 28 18 ll 27 2 9 ) are portrayed with the 
imagery and colouring of the ancient Oriental 
myth of the conflict and victory of the year-god, 
who as the reward of his success receives the book 
of destiny, i.e . the command of the world, and 
who is therefore loudly praised in the council of 
heaven (for details see Jeremias, Babylonisches im 
NT , 13 ff.) : ‘Worthy art thou to open the book, 
and to loose the seals thereof. * A similar signi- 
fication attaches to Rev 21 27 , where the Book of 
Life is in the possession of the Lamb. In 5 9f * we 
have the song of praise sung by the heavenly 
council. In its form the song resembles that 
accorded to Marduk, who after his victory over 
Tiamat received fifty names of honour (cf. ‘the 
name above every name,’ Ph 2 9 ), as also that 
given in the Egyptian myth to Horus in the hall 
of the gods after his victory over Set, the re- 
presentative of the power of darkness : ‘ Welcome, 
Horus, son of Osiris, the courageous, the justified, 
son of Isis and heir of Osiris.’ 

Mention of a hook of destiny in which are 
written the fortunes of the individual is made 
in Ps 139 16 ‘Thine eyes saw me when I was yet 
unformed, and there was written in thy book all 
the days that were still to be * ; cf . also Ex 32 32 

* Blot me out of the hook which thou hast written 5 ; 
and Ps 69 28 * Let them be blotted out of the book 
of the living, that they be not written with the 
righteous.’ The last-mentioned passage might 
also come under a different heading, that, namely, 
of the heavenly list-making already touched upon 
(p. 794 b ) ; and it is this group to which we must 
refer Is 4 s , which speaks of those who in Jerusalem 
are ‘written unto life,’ as also Mai 3 18 with its 
mention of a * book of remembrance ’ before Jahweh, 
in which are written those that fear Jahweh and 
have respect to His name. 

The two ideas of a heavenly hook of life and a 
heavenly register of names find expression also in 
the NT. The book of life in which the destinies 
of men are inscribed is referred to, not only in 
Rev 5 and 21 27 , as already noted, but also in Rev 
I3 8 and 17 8 ‘the book of life’ in which names 
are ‘ written from the foundation of the world * ; 
cf. 3® ‘ I will in no wise blot his name out of the 
book of life’ (one of the seven variants of the 
promise given at the close of the messages to the 
Churches, to assure him that overcometh in the 
strife that he shall he saved in the transformation 
of the world). 

The book of destinies, in miniature form, so to 
speak, is spoken of also in Ezk 3 lff * and Rev 10 8ff * 
The two passages are essentially the same in char- 
myth underlying the representation shows this quite clearly : 
the conqueror of the dragon receives power over the destinies 
and the dominion of the world. 

* Of. Shemoth Rabba on Ex 4 s8 , with a reference to Is 24 s3 : 

* One day shall God assemble the elders of Israel as on a thresh- 
ing-floor ; He will sit at the head of them all as the president of 
the court, and administer justice to the peoples.’ 

t Of. the seven tablets in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, each of 
which bears the name of one of the seven planets. 


acter. Ezekiel must eat the roll of a book, and it 
was in his mouth as honey for sweetness. The 
roll contained the intimation of God’s will, which 
the prophet is required to convey to the captives 
in Babylon, and the Spirit carries him thither 
through the air. In Rev 10 8ff - John is made to 
eat up the little book which the angel carried in 
his hand. It is to taste like honey in his mouth, 
but to cause pain within. In it are written the 
destinies ‘concerning many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings ’ which he is to proclaim. 

The heavenly registers are suggested by Lk 
10 20 ‘Rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven ’ ; Ph 4 s ‘ the rest of my fellow-workers, 
whose names are in the hook of life ’ ; and He 12 28 
‘ the general assembly and Church of the first-horn 
who are enrolled in heaven,’ 

Alfred Jeremias. 

BORNEO.— See Indonesians. 

BOUNDARY.— See Landmark. 

BOURIGNIANISM. — See Sects (Christian). 
BOY.— See Children, Initiation, Puberty. 

BOYCOTTING. — This is a modern name for 
a practice as ancient as civilization itself. The 
name is derived from the experience of one Captain 
Boycott, a land agent in the employment of Lord 
Erne, an Irish landlord who in 1880 came into 
conflict with the agrarian societies in the district 
in which he lived, in County Mayo, Ireland. It is 
a method of social ostracism, informally applied by 

{ >ublic opinion, and may be carried to almost any 
ength. The term, which has been adopted in a 
wide sense into French (boycotter) ana German 
(i boykottirm ), is used as implying any measure 
of avoidance of or ‘holding aloof from those judged, 
by organized or unorganized public opinion, un- 
worthy of social intercourse. It may vary from 
the schoolboy’s 4 sending to Coventry ’ to the ex- 
treme measures adopted in Ireland during the days 
of the land agitation. In so far as boycotting is 
the expression of individual aversion, the law can 
take no cognizance of it ; but when it is decreed 
by an association, or organized body of men, it 
becomes a criminal offence under the law of con- 
spiracy, and in Ireland has been treated as such. 
A boycotted person in Ireland was cut off from all 
intercourse with his fellows: no one could work 
for him, or rent land from him, or supply goods to 
him, associate with him, or help or assist him in 
any way, under penalty of being subjected to the 
same treatment; and this treatment was decreed 
for landlords and their agents who, in the opinion 
of the local agrarian association, had treated their 
tenants harshly. 

The boycott, as has been said, is as ancient as 
civilization itself. The outcast or the outlaw 
from primitive social communities was simply sub- 
jected to the extreme form of boycotting, and had 
neither security of life nor chance of justice. 
Ostracism in the Greek world was a survival of 
primitive tribal law dressed up in a constitutional 
form. Excommunication by the Church in the 
Middle Ages, since it affected civil as well as ec- 
clesiastical privileges, was a tremendously power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Church ; but in 
modem times, with the separation of Church and 
State or the subordination of the Church to the 
State, ecclesiastical excommunication has been 
deprived of much of its terror, because it no longer 
affects civil rights. Excommunication, however, 
is the privilege of every society or association, 
which may expel or discipline those of its members 
it considers unworthy ; and conflict with the State 
AA.n arise only when civil rights are affected or the 
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victim is deprived of contract privileges. The 
State, which has uniformly set its face against all 
authorities which intervene between it and its 
subjects, has always regarded boycotting with 
suspicion ; but in a modified form the right to 
boycott is inherent in the social nature of man. 
It Is one of the forms in which public opinion ex- 
presses Itself, and is liable to all the excesses and 
lack of uniformity to which public opinion itself 
is liable. Organized boycott alone is of sufficient 
importance to require State interference ; or at 
least is alone sufficiently definite to permit of 
responsibility being brought home to individuals. 

In the economic world the boycott has been 
extensively used by Trade Unionists (ef. the 
Economic Journal , voh L * The Boycott as an 
Element in Trade Disputes T ), When accom- 
panied by violence, the boycott is a criminal offence 
at common law in the U nited States ; and even 
where there is no violence or intimidation, many 
States hold that the boycott is criminal ; and at 
the present time (1909) a ease which wall decide 
this question is pending in the United States 
Supreme Court. Efforts have been made by Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in America and similar associations 
elsewhere to apply a partial boycott to the pro- 
ducts of sweated industries, and to the establish- 
ments in the retail trade where the employer does 
not show sufficient consideration for the welfare 
of his hands, 

Lwxamrm— G. L. Bolen. Getting a Living, 1903, eh. lx, ; 
|, Mitchell, Organized Labor, 1903, eh. xxxiil ; (J.S. Indus- 
trial Commission JRepart, xvii. ; W. M 'Donald, in Irish Thm- 
logical Quarterly, 1. (1900) ,333; P, Marshall, ih* L 436; J. 
Kelleher, £6, ii. (1907) 72 ; T. Slater, ik it 241 

John Davidson. 

BOYS’ BRIGADES,— Organizations of boys, 
military in form, moral in purpose. Their ultimate 
origin is remote. Boys have played at soldiers 
ever since fighting began, and have been moulded 
by their play. Lor many years, up to 1880, Mr, 
John Hope, an Edinburgh lawyer, carried on a 
corps of 4 Cadets/ which regularly numbered some 
hundreds of boys. They had uniforms, arms, and 
a band. Mr. 3 ape’s purpose was to enforce Pro- 
testant principles and abstinence from drink and 
tobacco, and ' generally to cultivate manliness. 
This pioneer corps deeply influenced many genera- 
tions of boys. 

The Boys’ Brigade proper was instituted in 
Glasgow by Lieut. -Col. Sir W. A Smith, of the 
Volunteer force there. He was a teacher in a 
mission school, where discipline was difficult, and 
hooliganism incipient. He adopted the military 
metaphor, as did General Booth, with some differ- 
ences. In 1883 the first Company of thirty boys 
was formed, and drilled in martial exercises, and 
in the Bible. A red rosette was the first uniform, 
but caps, belts, haversacks, etc., were soon in- 
troduced, and dummy arms. So successful was 
the movement that before the end of 1908 there 
were, in the United Kingdom, between 1300 and 
1400 such Companies, with 6,000 officers, and 60,000 
boys. The world-figures, at the same time, were 
2,300 Companies, including over 10,000 officers, 
and 100,000 boys. There are, besides. Episcopal, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish adaptations of the 
idea, whose figures are not included here. The 
objects of the brigade are: ‘the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promotion 
of habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true manliness/ 
The Bible-class is central. Every boy must attend 
it, or lose membership in the Brigade. In many 
companies there is development in the direction of 
ambulance work, gymnastics, music, etc. The 
more fully organized corps have become many- 
sided Clubs for boys. 


The Boy Scouts is a kindred organization 
Lieut. -General Baden Powell, C.B., is its founder 
Us beginning was practical, in 1899, in Mafeking* 
S. Africa. The town was under siege, General 
Baden Powell commanding the defence. That 
men might be released to strengthen the firing line 
a corps of boys was enrolled. They kept look-out 
acted as orderlies, and carried messages, often 
under fire. Very good reports are given of their 
usefulness and courage. The plan was acclimatized 
in Great Britain, for purposes of moral training. 
But it is * peace-scouting’ that is taught. Mr. e! 
Seton Thompson has floated successfully a similar 
organization in the United States, especially among 
the Indians. Now there may be seen in and 
around most towns groups of Scouts, marching, 
signalling, camping. Statistics are estimates ; for 
the movement is elastic. When a 4 patrol/ a squad 
of five or seven, is trained to efficiency, its members 
are encouraged to enlist patrols of their own. 
These are usually linked into "troops/ but are 
sometimes independent. They may be connected 
with Churches or Boys’ Brigades. The ideals held 
up are : 4 to be loyal to God, and to the King ; and 
to help other people at all times/ Observation of 
Nature, self-reliance, and chivalry are inculcated. 
The manual of the movement is Scouting for Boys , 
by the General Its sub-title is "A Handbook for 
Instruction in Good Citizenship/ which sufficiently 
describes its scope. The Scouts are put upon their 
honour to be dean and kind in language and 
in habits. Clu brooms in winter and camps in 
summer are used for the ends in view. 

The Life Brigade is, in idea, an offshoot of 
the Boys’ Brigade. Its aims are identical, and so 
are some of its modes. But it strongly opposes 
the militarism of the earlier body. It organizes 
girls as well as boys, but without the martial 
dement. Like the other, it uses ambulance work, 
gymnastics, music, etc., to attach its members to 
itself, and for training in Christian principles and 
character. It thus provides bright, healthy nucleus- 
centres of good citizenship. It is extending, 
especially under those who hold strong views on 
the subject of peace. Its watchword is ‘Life- 
saving/ Its president is Rev. Principal J. B. 
Baton, D.D., Nottingham. 

The answer of the promoters of the earlier work 
to their critics is that the military element is 
formal, not essential ; that there is less and less of 
it proportionally as the corps grow in the Club 
direction; and that what there is of it is ‘in 
defence, not defiance/ 

Liteeatckk ,— The Boys* Brigade Manual, Glasgow, 1908; 
Baden Powell, Scouting for Boys, London, 1909 ; Boys* Life- 
Brigade-Code, London, 1909. 

Thomas Templeton. 

BRAHMA.— See Brahmanism, p. 810 . 

BRAHMAN. — The philosophical system of 
the Vedanta adopts as its aim the search after 
Brahman, and makes this the central point of its 
teaching. The loftiest conception of Brahman specu- 
lation is there set forth, and handed down from 
generaf ion to generation. It is, however, only the 
climax of a long intellectual development, the be- 
ginning of which may be traced in the Rigveda, 
th e most ancient poetry of early India. And for the 
religious and philosopme&l history of that country 
the word brahman possesses at least an equal 
significance with that of the term Xbyos for Christ- 
ianity. There is contained in it, as Roth says, 
the religious development of India during thirty 
centuries. 

It is difficult to grasp the original meaning of 
the word ; for as early as the Rigveda it appears 
endowed with various meanings, and cannot be 
identified precisely with any of our conceptions, 
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The Indian thought is hardly adequately expressed 
either in the definition of Roth, ‘the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and satisfaction 
of the soul, and reaches forth to the gods, 5 or in 
general, ‘every pious utterance in the service of 
God 5 ; or in that of Deussen, ‘aspirations and 
cravings after the Divine. 5 It is Hang’s merit to 
have made it clear that everything which recalls the 
Christian ideas of ‘devotion 5 or ‘ prayer 5 is wholly 
foreign to the Indian brahman , and that the entire 
sacrificial act was no more than a kind of magic, 
which compelled the gods to gratify the wishes of 
their worshippers. 

The word brahman , from which brahmana is 
etymologically derived, meets us as early as the 
time of the Rigveda. Accented on the first syllable 
(brdhman) } it is neuter; oxytone, i.e. with an 
accented ultima ( brahmdn), it is masculine. The 
neuter denotes the object or the thing ; the mascu- 
line the person who is endowed with or possesses 
the brdhman . With no little probability research 
inclines now to the view that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is neither ‘devotion 5 nor 
‘ prayer, 5 but ‘ magic 5 ; and that its origin is to be 
sought in a primitive and rude stratum of human 
thought, from which it was gradually developed 
into an expression for the loftiest conception formu- 
lated by Hinduism. On the assumption that the 
word denotes ‘magic, 5 ‘witchcraft, 5 Osthoff has 
compared it, in his very able work, with the ancient 
Irish bricht , ‘magic/ ‘magical spell, 5 and has 
endeavoured to find the real fundamental idea in 
the meaning ‘formula, 5 ‘fixed mode of expression. 5 
To these words the ancient Icelandic ana ancient 
Norwegian bragr, ‘poetry, 5 ‘art of poetry, 5 is 
akin ; and thus the Indian brdhman , or the Celtic 
bricht , may be the 4 ceremonially conceived 5 word 
on which Jacob Grimm lays stress as the essential 
requisite of the magic, if it is to be effective. 

The etymology of brahman is obscure. Besides 
the uncertain possibility of a derivation from the 
rare root brh, ‘ to speak, 5 earlier writers referred to 
the root brh, ‘to grow, 5 from which barhis is 
taken, and thus connected brahman with the 
Iranian baresma (see Barsom). But, as Osthoff 
shows, this combination is improbable, since 
words derived from the root barh on the European 
side exhibit an l {e.g. Prussian po-balso), and 
brahman , if derived from barh , could not be related 
to bragr . 

Haug has collected the numerous explanations 
of Sayana. The latter interprets brahman as 
meaning : {a) food, food-offering ; (5) the chant of 
the Sama singer ; (c) magical formula or text, 
mantra; (d ) duly completed ceremonies; (e) the 
chant and sacrificial gift together ; (/) the recita- 
tion of the hotr priest; (g) great. The first of 
these interpretations is not confirmed by the 
numerous verses of the Rigveda in which brdhman 
occurs, and must be abandoned as erroneous; while 
in favour of the others various arguments may be 
advanced. 

As early as the Rigveda, brdhman appears not 
as a possession common to all men, but as the 
religious property of a narrow circle. It is still 
far from being exalted to a position of superiority 
over gods and priests. Rather it is to gods,* and 
to the chanters and rsis of the ritual + that it 
owes its rise. It is ‘new, 5 had ‘ hitherto not yet 
existed, or comes into being from the fathers. 
It originates from the seat of the fta,% springs 
forth at the sound of the music of the sacrifice, § 
begins really to exist when the Soma juice is 
pressed and the hymns are recited, || at the savana 

* devatta, Rigv. !. 37. 4; brdhma Jcryoti Varunah, Rigv. i. 105. 

15 f Eigv.* i!* 165? 14, 177. 5 ; vii. 22. 9, 28. 2, 8L 11 ; x. 89. 16, etc. 

i pra brahmaitu eadanad fiasya, Rigv. vii. 36. 1. 

* viii. 69. 9. I vi. 23. 5. 


rite at the sacrifice, bearing the name kfta- 
brahman ,* and endures with the help of the gods 
even in battle ; f Soma is its guardian . X Haug 
is therefore justified in his conjecture that ‘in 
the Rigveda it denotes a mysterious power which 
can be called forth by various ceremonies, 5 and in 
the definition which he gives of it as ‘ the magical 
force which is derived from the orderly co-opera- 
tion of the hymns, the chants, and the sacrificial 
gifts. 5 The pious brahmahrt is contrasted with 
the brahmadvis , who has only blame for the per- 
formance of the brahman.% It is a purely spiritual 
force, as may be inferred also from such verses 
as Rigv. viii. 3. 9: tat tva garni suviryam tad 
brahma purvachittaye , *1 entreat thee for that 
power, for that brahman, in order that thereby I 
may discern beforehand 5 ; ii. 2. 10: brahmana vd 
chitayemd jandh ati , 34. 7 ; vi. 75. 19, etc. It is 
exalted over vach, ‘ speech, 5 which reaches as far 
as the brdhman. || 

It is altogether probable that in many individual 
instances brdhman denotes the hymns, religious 
formulae, or chants themselves, which are the 
source of this magical power. But the present 
writer has found it impossible to establish this 
meaning with certainty in the particular verses. 
The verbs which are associated with the word 
brdhman are numerous : arch , ‘ to praise 5 ; ir, ‘ to 
incite, 5 ‘raise 5 ; talcs, ‘to cut 5 ; Icr, ‘to make 5 ; 
jinn, ‘ to incite 5 ; pra bhar , ‘ to deliver 5 ; ud yam, 

‘ to raise 5 ; yuj, ‘ to yoke 5 ; Sams, ‘ to recite 5 ; stu, 
‘ to praise 5 ; hu, ‘ to sacrifice. 5 These describe the 
activity of different priests; while on the other 
hand brdhman in many instances is co-ordinated 
with ulctha, gir, dhi, mati, manman , stoma , and 
other words. It is said in Rigv. vii. 43. 1, that ‘ the 
unequal brdhmani of the pious spread abroad on all 
sides at the sacrifice like the branches of a tree. 5 

But even if brdhman should be found to be a 
frequent synonym for hymn, formula, and other 
products of the mental life, its application is 
from early times not limited to these. The Tait- 
tiriya Sanihita says that the hymns and the texts 
are limited, but the brdhman has no limits ; IT and 
it is therefore intelligible how, as early as the 
Upanisads, the word assumes a profound philo- 
sophical meaning in direct opposition to the purely 
liturgical part of Brahmanism. The brdhman frees 
itself again from the mere externalities of the 
ritual, which have gradually gathered around the 
centre of magical power, and, released from all 
these fetters of the sacrifice, is developed into the 
loftiest conception of Hinduism, the central point 
of all thought, into the Brahman, which is essen- 
tially pure, unchangeable, and eternal, and in 
which all things have their issue and their end. 

Vedic times conceived of a ‘ lord. of brdhman / the 
god Bfhaspati or Brahmanaspati. In opposition 
to the older view, which saw in the latter a form 
of Agni, modern authorities, following Roth and 
Haug, prefer to regard him as a pure abstraction. 
In Haug’s belief, Brhaspatiis a ‘paramount priest 
of the Brahman theology 5 ; Oldenberg describes 
him as ‘the domestic priest ( purohita ) of the gods, 
the heavenly personification of the priesthood, in 
so far as the latter has the power and function of 
influencing the course of events by prayer and 
magical incantation. 5 ** Pischel, again, hasjplaced 
him by the side of Indra, who has in him Ms 
purohita, as in ancient India the earthly king had 
by his side his brahmdn-purohita, the domestic 
priest skilled in magical art. ft These views, so 
far as they are based upon a pure abstraction, are 


* i. 47. 2 ; vii. 22. 9, 29. 2, 43. 1, 70. 6. 
t i. 129. 4, 152. 5, 7 ; viii. 37. 1. # „ 

t vi. 62. 3. . i, VI * 5 _ 2 * 2 ‘ 0 

|| yavad brahma vi§thitarhtdvativ(ff, x. 114.8. 

Sr Taifct. Samh. vii. 3. 1. 4. ** Religion <Us Veda, p. 66. 

ft GStt. Gel. Am., 1894, p. 420 ff. 
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mistaken, inasmuch as they are opposed to an 
important passage of the Bigveda, — hrhmpatim 
sadane sadmjadhmiti , . . damn a didivathttam kira - 
nvavarnath sapema , *— • which treats unmistakably 
of the establishment of a sacrificial lire on the 
heartli ; and in the light of this passage, which 
in itself is entirely unexceptionable, and cannot 
be regarded as late, the question whether 
Brhaspati in the Bigveda^ is an abstraction or 
not must be answered in the negative. If 
Brhaspati is a name for the fire, the reference 
in every case into which magic enters can only be 
to the ancestral fire on the south of the place of 
.sacrifice where the Brahman sits. Sometimes, it 
is true, Indra and Brhaspati are brought into close 
connexion, the former as the king the latter as 
his purokifa, but the inference is clearly that we 
are as little compelled to regard Bphaspati as an 
abstraction as Indra. Indra-S&rwa corresponds t-o 
the Ksatra, the moon to the Brahman, It is 
asserted in Kigv. x. 00. 13 that * the moon is bom 
from the manm / and statements to the same 
effect are found in the Ait&reya and Brhadara- 
nyaka Up&ni$ads.+ We meet with the com- j 
parxsoa in Dhsmmapada, No. 387, where adkco 
corresponds to the mmnaddho khattiyo , and can* 
dvnui to the jhmji br&hmano, and similarly in . 
Raghuvanma, xi. S4, When, therefore, ethno- 
graphy points to * the dread wizard moon, pursuing 
its work in the darkness, continually changing its 
aspect,* | it is quite natural for the southern fire, : 
which witnesses magical art and is usually repre- 
sented as a half-moon, to receive the name of 
Brhaspati, and for the moon also as lord and divine 
patron of all magic. Hang’s view that Brhaspati 
was 4 a precursor of the god G&ne&a * cannot be 
established. . In later times Brhaspati lost his 
original significance and became a name of the 
planet Juppi ter, just as the name of the Asvins, 
when their original meaning was forgotten, was 
transferred to a constellation. 

Brhaspati is the heavenly brahmdn, the proto- 
type of the earthly. He arouses the gods by 
means of the sacrifice, and, according to one 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana, bears the 
sacrifice to men who had become faithless. An 
examination of all the passages in which the 
masculine brahmdn is found shows that it de- 
notes in general a distinct class, if not a caste, 
with their dependents, and is frequently used in 
direct contrast with the king. And the mascu- 
line also, like the neuter brdhman, is brought 
into close connexion with vach.% As early as the 
Bigveda those who undertake one or other of the 
priestly offices are termed Brahmans, and only in 
a few instances are we to understand by brahmin 
a definite class of priests, co-ordinated with the 
hotr, adhvaryu, or udgatr.if In one passage only, 
where Agni is addressed as Brahman, who takes 
his seat on the seat of men, does the latter appear 
to rank higher than the hotr. IT With these ex- 
ceptions, however, no special statement is found 
in the Bigveda which would assign to the brahmdn 
duties distinct from those of the hotr or adhvaryu. 
We read nothing either of a special priest of magic 
or of the brahmdn of the later ritual, whose func- 
tion it was to apply his, superior knowledge to the 
superintendence of the sacrifice as a whole, and 
to make atonement for the mistakes of the indi- 
vidual priests. Thrice the word vad is used of 
his action. But just as the general practice of 
magic is older than the particular forms of sacrifice 
known to us, so the magician also is older than 

*.v. ‘Mond.’ 

igv. i. 164. 35. 
ad esp. x. 71. 11. 


. 43. 12. 
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the other officials of the Indian ritual, which was 
raised above the sphere of ordinary magic without 
ever losing its association with it. There is no 
ground for supposing that the brahmdn named 
in the few passages referred to, and co-ordinated 
with the hotr, adhvaryu, etc., is other than the 
precursor of the brahmdn of later times. ‘ There 
is no doubt/ writes V. Henry (La Magie, p, 37^ 
‘that the earliest brahma of India was nothing 
more than the sorcerer and medicine - man, the 
retailer of the remedies and charms of the Athar- 
vaveda or Brahmaveda/ Here again, also, the 
conservative character of Indian development 
shows itself ; it does not break with the past, 
but retains it even under changed conditions. 
Although the hotr, adhvaryu, and udgatr, with 
their higher literary or musical accomplishments, 
were placed in the forefront, and the artificial and 
dramatic routine of the sacrifice overshadowed 
the primitive magical rules of the brahmdn , the 
ancient pujdri of India was nevertheless not 
banished from the sacrificial ground, but retained 
his place as * physician of the sacrifice/ * lingering 
in the neighbourhood in order to make good afl 
its defects by virtue of his secret magical art. 
His mere presence, more than the hymns of the 
hotr or the chants of the udg&tr, by means of the 
magical fluid with which he is endowed, preserves 
for the sacred rite the^ character of mystery, and 
maintains the sacrifice in effective order. 

A later age credited him also with wider literary 
knowledge. There was provided for him a special 
book of ritual, and the Atharvaveda, the magical 
practices of which harmonized closely with his 
character, was devoted especially to him. It was 
even required that he should be acquainted with 
all the Vedas. t His position, moreover, south of 
the place of sacrifice,}: near to the southern fire 
widen was dedicated to the fathers and the demons 
and employed for magical practices, is a further 
indication of the original character of the pujari; 
and it was only gradually that there came to be 
assigned to him a higher literary rank. 

All members of the Brahman caste, according to 
their qualifications, were, as it seems, eligible to 
undertake the duties of a hotr, udgatr, adhvaryu, 
brahman, or purohita. Apparently, however, one 
or the other office was held oy preference by certain 
families. We know that the office of the brahman 
was claimed in the most ancient times by the 
Vasisthas, and later by the Atharvans. It is said 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 6 . 1. 41, and 
Taitt, Samh. ill. 5. 2. 1 ffi, that the Vasisthas were 
originally in sole possession of certain formulae 
which were essential for the performance of the 
dufcy.§ It is worthy of notice that to the 

f od Varana, who is closely associated with the 
r&hman,j| more numerous ^ hymns are dedi- 
cated by the Vasisthas in their mandala than by 
other poets* The pre-eminent efficiency of their 
bnthman is emphasized by the hymn Bigv. vii. 34, 
while in ilL 53. 12 the Visvamitras praise their 
br&hman as protecting the Bharatas. Bloomfield 
has attempted to show how the Atharvans came 
to put forward their especial claim to the office. 1 
We recur now to the abstract form of the word. 
The attempt to find a unity behind the multi- 
plicity of the Vedic gods, to discover an all- 
comprehending first principle, makes its appear- 
ance as early as the hymns of the Bigveda, ana 
is there linked with the names of Prajapati, Vis- 
vakarman, and Pura§a. It is first in the Satapatha 
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BrShmana that we find the neuter brahman ex- 
alted to the position of the supreme principle 
which is the moving force behind the gods. ‘ The 
thirty-three gods/ it is said in Satap. Brahm. 
xii. 8. 3. 29, ‘have Brhaspati as Purohita, but 
Brhaspati is Brahman, therefore the meaning is, 
They have the Brahman as their Purohita/ 
Brahman is identified at one time with the wind, 
at another with the pranas (see Breath), and at 
another with the sun. In a hymn, which has been 

reserved only in fragments, the epithet of ‘ born 

rst in the east* is applied to him, and he is 
described at its close as creator and first principle 
of ^ the universe, who brings the gods and the 
universe into being. Here, however, he is only 
the firstborn of creatures ( prathamaja ), not yet 
‘self-existent’ {svayambhu). We recognize still 
the connexion with the view of the Bigveda in 
passages like Satap. Brahm. x. 2. 4. 6, which 
represents yonder sun as resting upon the seven- 
syllabled Brahman, and adds: ‘the Brahman is 
seven - syllabled, rc is one syllable, yajus two 
syllables, saman two syllables, and what is left 
over and above subsisting in Brahman that is 
two-syllabled; therefore this is the entire seven- 
syllabled Brahman/ And in another passage 
Brahman is identified with the syllable om, which 
is the essence of the whole Veda. In some parts 
of the Brahmana literature we still see clearly, as 
Deussen shows, Prajapati holding a position above 
the Brahman of which he is creator, while in others 
Prajapati, as ‘Brahma Svayambhu/ creates this 
universe, and in a third series the mind ( manas ) 
which creates Prajapati originates * from the non- 
existent/ and is itself identified with Brahman. 
In the cosmogony of the later books of the Satap. 
Brahm., Brahman has been exalted to the position 
of the supreme first principle, which, itself without 
beginning, creates the universe : ‘ Brahman in truth 
was this universe at the beginning; it created 
these gods/ * 

This thought was taken up by the Upanisads, 
which made it their aim to search out the Brahman, 
and to impart the knowledge of it. Here reli- 
gion passes into the wide arena of that philosophy 
which, in the Vedanta system devoted to the Brah - 
mavidyd , has consistently and fully expounded the 
doctrine of Brahman, and has taught the unity of 
Brahman and the universe. 

By the side of the all-comprehending Brahman, which in its 
philosophically refined and abstract form became the central 
point of Indian thought, later times conceived of a personal 
Divine creator Brahma. At the present day he appears to be a 
god of very secondary or theoretical importance, and plays no 
part in the popular life. ' Grooke points out that only one 
temple, that in Puskara, is sacred to him. His image has 
four faces/ and he bolds a drinking -vessel in his hand ; he is 
usually represented also with four arms. His wife is Sarasvatl, 
a logical result of the ancient connexion of brdhman and vetch. 
But though his personality is now obscured behind the more 
vividly conceived Visinu and Siva, the form of Brahma is of great 
antiquity. Belief in him pervades the entire Mahabharata, as 
Holtzmann shows, in its later as well as in its earlier portions. 
Brahma is omniscient ; he is acquainted with the past, present, 
and future, and with his counsel supports the gods, who turn 
to him in perplexity. He is creator, sustainer, and destroyer 
of the universe, which is by him continually produced anew. 
From him proceed the castes, the regular orders ; and he is 
usually exalted above the gods, although there are not wanting 
passages which subordinate him to Visnu or Siva. He is a 
popular figure also in the Pali texts. He appears, for example, 
before the Buddha in order to move him not to withhold from 
the world the knowledge he has won. He accompanies the 
latter’s entrance into Nirvana with moral reflexions, and 
occupies the position of a ministering attendant who, for ex- 
ample, holds the white sunshade over the Buddha. We meet, 
however, not seldom with more serious traits, which afford evi- 
dent proof of his connexion with the conception of the Brah- 
mans. The history of this connexion has not hitherto been 
investigated ; and little therefore on the_ subject can here be 
advanced. In the Kevaddhasutta of the Digha Nikaya,$ Brahma 
Is referred to as ‘ the great Brahman, the unsurpassed, the ob- 
server of all things, the lord of all, the father of all beings past 
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and future, etc., and he is described as the one who can answer 
the question as to the ultimate fate of the four elements. 
Brahma draws near, and a bright light goes before him, 
announcing his approach. He is, however, obliged to explain 
to Kevaddha that the gods are mistaken in regarding him as 
omniscient, and that only the Buddha can answer that ques- 
tion. Here_ Buddhist assumptions necessitate his subordination 
to the Tathagata ; but in other passages, as in the Brahmajala- 
sutta,* this subordination is not apparent, but the relation of 
the nicco dhuvo sassato avipariridmadhammo brahma to the 
Brahmanical conception is still more immediate. It would be 
worth while to examine these relations more closely, and to 
endeavour from the elaborate creations of Buddhism, with its 
numerous Brahma heavens and Brahma gods, to extract the 
ancient kernel which its wealth of fancy has thus luxuriantly 
overlaid and concealed from view. 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

BRAHMANISM.— I. Definition and divi- 
sions . — The word ‘ Brahmanism ’ seems originally 
to have been used, and popularly still to be under- 
stood, to denote the religion of those inhabitants 
of India who adored Brahma as their Supreme 
God, in contradistinction to those who professed 
Buddhism, and, in more recent times, Muham- 
madanism. But this is founded upon a mis- 
conception. Brahma was never universally wor- 
shipped (cf. preceding col.) ; and his acknowledg- 
ment as the supreme God is not even a true, still 
less a prominent, characteristic of Brahmanical 
religions and sects. The characteristic mark of 
Brahmanism is the acknowledgment of the Veda 
as the Divine revelation. 

In Brahmanism thus defined we may distinguish 
two forms of religious development. The earlier 
one is the religion taught in the Brdhmanas (the 
ritualistic books forming the greater part of Vedic 
literature) ; it is, strictly speaking, a part of Vedic 
religion. The later forms of Brahmanism are a 
new departure, and are only to a small extent 
developed from the religion of the Brdhmanas; 
they appeal to the Vedic Scriptures, more especially 
the Upanisads (perhaps even forging new ones), in 
order to build up a theosophy of their own, while 
in their cult they worship partly Vedic deities,— 
changed, however, in character, — partly deities of 
post- Vedic origin or growth. In these forms of 
Brahmanism there is an important non- Vedic 
element, which, however, cannot be said to be 
non-Brahmanical ; for the beliefs and practices of 
which this new religion is made up were shared by 
Brahmans and, to some extent at least, modelled 
by them. This element may be called ‘ Hinduistic/ 
When it became all-important, and when the 
influence of the Brahmans on its formation grew 
less and less, Brahmanism merged into Hinduism— 
by which term it has become customary to denote 
the modern phase of the religious development of 
India. 

The religion of the Brdhmanas is but a con- 
tinuation of that of the Yajurveda Samhitd, and 
thus comes under the head of Vedic religion (y.v.). 
We must take cognizance of it here, in so far as it 
influenced the growth and development of later 
* Digh. Nik. i. 2. 8, p. 18. 
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Brahmanism. The Br&kmanm are almost entirely 
concerned with sacrifice. Indeed, the most orthodox 
school of Vedie theologians, the Mimarhsakas, go 
the length of maintaining that the sole aim of 
revelation is to teach the doctrine of sacrifice 
(barman). The Mimamsakas are the representa- 
tives of the Karma- marga ( * way of works’), the 
doctrine which declares that the highest end of man 
is to lie realized by works, Le* by sacrifices and 
other observances taught in the Veda. Theirs is 
an extreme view which, however, fairly well pre- 
sents the meaning of the Brdkmanm themselves, 
or, to be more accurate, of the greater part of every 
Brahmana . But this does not apply to the last 
chapters, _ of, or appendixes to, some Brdkmanm 
called Aranuakas, or to certain independent 
treatises with similar contents, called Upani§ad$ t 
which are the latest works of Vedie literature. 
For these texts contain philosophical speculations 
which for the most part are entirely unconnected 
with sacrifice ; and on these texts another school 
of Vedie theologians, the Vedantins, have based 
their theosophic&l systems. The Vedantins are 
the oldest representatives of the J ii&na-mdrga 
f way of knowledge *), or the doctrine which^ de- 
clares that the mimmum bonum is to be obtained 
through knowledge. There is a third * way/ the 
Bhakti-mdrga (g.v„), which declares that love of, 
or devotion to, God leads to the highest goal. 
This doctrine was developed later than the * way 
of works 5 and the 4 way of knowledge/ but it 
became the most important one for practical 
religion, especially in more recent times. 

The Hindus themselves have divided their 
religions into these three classes, according to the 
three ‘ways’ explained above; it is therefore 
necessary that we too should take cognizance of 
their classification, which, on the whole, well 
presents the facts and the historical development 
of religious thought in India. 

II. EELimmrs and peiwsopeical ideas.— 
i. The first form of Brahmanism, as already stated, 
is mainly a religion of ceremonies and observances ; 
it is chiefly concerned with sacrifice, compared 
with which devotion and moral duties are of so 
little importance to the authors of the ritualistic 
books that they scarcely ever mention them. Of 
course, the religion of the priests belonged, strictly 
speaking, to that exclusive class only ; it was not 


the religion of the people at large, or even that of 
the upper classes, though it was admitted by the 
latter, m theory at least (and is so generally down 
to recent times), to be the most sacred, the revealed 
religion. Its influence on the religious develop- 
ment in India should not be underrated ; in order 
rightly to understand the latter, we must have a 
clear notion of the nature of the Vedie sacrifice. 
It is not offered to a god with the view of pro- 
pitiating him or obtaining from him welfare on 
earth or bliss in heaven ; these rewards are directly 
produced by the sacrifice itself, i.e. through the 
correct performance of complicated and inter- 
connected ceremonies which constitu te the sacrifice, 
and which are more of the nature of magic than of 
worship. Though in each sacrifice certain gods are 
invoked and receive offerings, the gods themselves 
are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice 
or in completing the course of mystical ceremonies 
composing it. Sacrifice is regarded as possessing a 
mystical potency, superior even to the gods, who, it 
is sometimes stated, attained to their Divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. In the Brdhmanas there are 
scattered many statements about this mystical 
potency — sacrifice in the abstract. The general 
notions contained in them have been combined by 
Martin Haug in a description of sacrifice which we 
shall transcribe from the introduction to his edition 
of the Aitareya Brahmana (Bombay, 1863), p. 73 f. ; 


‘The sacrifice is regarded as fche means for obtaining not™* 
over this and the other world, over visible as well as invisihi« 
beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. He who knows 
its proper application, and has it duly performed, is in fact 
looked upon as the real master of fche world ; for any desire he 
may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can be ^ratified * 
any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it. The 
j tajfla (sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other or a 
sort of great chain, in which no link is allowed to be wanting * 
or a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven* or as a 

K rsonage, endowed with all the characteristics of a human 
dy. It exists from eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme 
Being (Frajapati or Brahma) along with fche Traividya. i.e the 
three-fold sacred science (the Rik verses, fche Sdmans , or chants 
and the Yctjm, or sacrificial formulas). The creation of the 
world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per- 
formed by the Supreme Being. The Yajfla exists as an invisible 
thing at all times ; it is like the latent power of electricity in an 
electric machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable 
apparatus in order to be elicited. It is supposed to extend 
when unrolled, from fche Ahavamya, or sacrificial fire into 
which all oblations are thrown, to heaven, forming thus a bridge 
or ladder, by means of which the sacrificer can communicate 
with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend when alive 
to their abodes. The term for beginning the sacrificial opera- 
tions is “ to spread the sacrifice ” ; tills means that the invisible 
thing, representing the ideal sacrifice which was lying dormant 
as it were, is set in motion, in consequence of which its several 
parts or limbs unfold themselves, and thus the whole becomes 
extended. This ideal sacrifice stands in the closest relation- 
ship with all the sacrificial implements, the sacrificial place 
and all the .sacred verses and words spoken during its actual 
performance. The sacrifice being of ten represented as a kin d 
of being with & body like that of men, certain ceremonies form 
his head, others hit neck, other®' his eyes, etc. The most im- 
portant element in a sacrifice is that all its several parts should 
telly, and that consequently there should be nothing in excess, 
and nothing deficient in it. This harmony of the several parts 
of fche sacrifice constitutes it® rupa, i.e. form. The proper 
form it obtained, when the mantras which are repeated are in 
strictest accordance with the ceremony for which they are 
repeated, or (if fche sacrifice last® for several or many days) 
when they have the characteristics of the respective days. If 
the form be vitiated, fche whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being 
unavoidable on account of the extremely complicated ritual, 
the sacrificer was to be attended by a physician in the person of 
the Brahma priest. Each mistake must be made good by a 
prayaifhitta, i.e. penance, or propitiatory offering/ 

It is obvious that the dignity of the gods could 
not but be lowered in the opinion of those who had 
such exaggerated notions about the nature and 
importance of sacrifice. And, as a matter of fact, 
the gods descended from the high position they once 
had held in fche esteem of the vedie poets, and 
came to occupy quite a subordinate rank. The 
degradation of the once popular gods is a marked 
feature of later Brahmanism, and we can trace its 
effect on the development, of Indian religion in 
many important facts, as will be explained in the 
sequel 

The religion of the period of the Kigveda did 
not lack germs which, duly developed, would have 
raised the conception of the Deity to a higher level. 
Not only, during its last stage, had a Father- 
god, Prajapati, become the object of speculation 
and adoration, but even before that time it had 
become a habit of fche poet-priest to ascribe the 
attributes, functions, and powers of several gods 
to that particular one whom he^ was for the 
time invoking. This tendency to identify many 
gods with one has been called by Max Muller 
‘ heno theism’ or 4 katheno theism.’ It is conceiv- 
able that henotheism might, in the end, have led 
to monotheism, or at least to a purer form of re- 
ligion than the old Vedie polytheism. But in the 
Brahmana period the priests cared less to exalt 
the personal gods than to emphasize the momen- 
tous dignity of the impersonal sacrifice. The con- 
ception of the Deity as embodied iu the Vedie 
gods was first debased by the ritualistic preoccupa- 
tion of the priests ; and the degradation of the gods 
was consummated by the superstition of the vulgar. 
But the same cause which diminished the dignity of 
the ancient gods gave rise to a new idea of God 
as Controller and Lord of man and the universe. 
The constant occupation of the priests with sacrifice 
and the symbolical interpretation of fche meaning 
of the rites and ceremonies produced those ideas, 
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described by Hang, about sacrifice as a paramount 
power, the essence, as it were, of the whole world ; 
and such ideas prepared the Indian mind to admit 
a First Cause, a kind of impersonal God. This 
movement appears in full vigour in the Aranyakas 
and Upanisads i in these works we beiold a 
spectacle unique in the history of religion, viz. 
the search for a Supreme God after the popular 
gods had proved to be false. 

During the Brahmana period the theologians 
had always been searching for those cosmical, 
physical, and psychical phenomena and forces 
which, as they thought, were symbolized in the 
rites and appurtenances of sacrifice. Thus they 
arrived at a crude and unsystematical knowledge 
of these potencies, and a rough kind of estimate 
of their importance. The earliest parts of the 
Aranyakas and Upanisads contain several attempts 
at a systematic arrangement of the physical and 
psychical forces, first in connexion with some part 
of the ritual, and then in various other allegorical 
directions. There is a gradual advance in these 
fanciful attempts at classification ; the several items 
are arranged according to their dependence upon 
one another, till that one is reached from which 
all others are believed to be derived. 

It is impossible to sketch, even in outline, these attempts, 
which frequently contradict one another ; , but it may be re- 
marked that the series of cosmical or physical phenomena 
and the psychical are often treated apart, and afterwards 
placed in parallelism. Thus we frequently meet with such 
symbolic equations as the following 1 : body = earth, speech = fire 
(aqni), eye = sun ( dditya ), breath (i.e. the principle of life, 
pr«tia)=wind (vayu), ear-quarters of the heavens, mind = 
moon, etc. At the head of either series is placed that element 
or power which is regarded as the most subtle, the most sub- 
lime. Before the end of these speculations was definitely 
reached, * breath * was usually placed at the top of the psychical 
series, while the same position in the cosmical series was 
occupied sometimes by ‘wind,* sometimes by ‘ space.* 

2. But speculation did not rest satisfied with such 
results ; it postulated something more subtle still 
than anything we are cognizant of — the Beal {sat), 
the Immortal, which is beyond the sun, where the 
Blessed go who no more return to the earth. The 
name given to this mysterious power is Brahman 
(q.v.), which originally may have meant ‘prayer’ 
[but see above, p. 797% near top], but already in 
the Atharva Veda and other Vedie texts (see Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts , iii. 378ff.)it denotes the 
primitive deity, who is identified with the Supreme 
God, the Upholder of the world. Brahman is the 
infinite, the unchangeable, the eternal, the absolute ; 
it is pure Being, on which all that exists depends, 
and. from which it derives its reality. Brahman 
cannot be defined; it is expressly and repeatedly 
stated that all known attributes of things must be 
denied of Brahman, which therefore can be described 
only by negations ( neti neti , ‘ no no ’). ^ In Brahman 
is reached the ultimate end of the series of cosmical 
and physical powers — its First Cause. 

This advance in speculation seems to have pro- 
ceeded step by step with another, concerning the 
series of psychical phenomena and powers, the 
ultimate member of which came to be designated as 
Stman {q.v.). Atman originally meant ‘body’ or 
‘ person. Being used also as a reflexive pronoun, 
it came to denote the Self, as the principle which 
constitutes the identity of an individual, that on 
which the whole of the physical and psychical 
functions of an individual depend, and from which 
they derive their reality. Atman is therefore 
the transcendent Self or Soul.. Frequently it 
is identified with the space within the heart. 
Brahman and Atman mark the greatest heights 
which speculation reached ; the one in the cosmical 
order of things, the other in the psychical. To 
comprehend their nature, and to investigate the 
relation subsisting between them, is the chief 
object, the ever-recurring theme, of the fully de- 
veloped speculation of the Upanisads. Brahman 
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is declared to he the innermost essence of all 
things, animate and inanimate ; it abides in them 
unknown to them, and controls them from within; 
hence it is called antary amin (‘controller from 
within . Brahman, as immanent in us, is declared 
not to he different from our atman . The Upanisads 
insist on the non-difference of the Brahman and 
Atman; but it may be doubted whether thereby 
absolute identity is meant, so that the atman 
would cease to exist individually when it has been 
joined to Brahman. On this point there is great 
diversity of opinion among the interpreters of the 
Upanisads— the Aupanisadas or Vedantins. 

These philosophers endeavoured to deduce from the Upanisads 
their true teachings, and to show that they formed a self-con- 
sistent system. The older view seems to have been that followed 
by Ramanuja, viz., that souls, though essentially one with 
Brahman, still retain some kind of individuality of their own 
when joined to him, and that the world has the same relation 
to Brahman as the soul has to the body. The younger view ex- 
pounded by Sankara has, however, become the prevailing one 
among philosophers ; it maintains that Brahman alone is real 
and everything else is an illusion ( may a ), and that the souls on 
reaching Brahman are completely merged in him and cease to 
exist individually. The advocates of both views adduce pass- 
ages in their favour from the Upanisads themselves. The 
truth seems to he that the authors of the Upanisads held 
various opinions on the points which form the basis of the 
different schools of Vedanta. 

However this may he, the great achievement of 
the Upanisads is to have established the firm 
belief in a transcendent Cause of the world, an 
impersonal and un-moral God mysteriously iden- 
tical with onr Self. This new idea of a panthe- 
istical Deity has nothing in common with, and 
cannot therefore have been developed from, the 
popular notions of the Divine nature as represented 
by the old Vedie gods. Brahman, in particular, is 
outside the category of good and bad ; it is an un- 
moral deity as it is an impersonal one. 

The theosophical movement, which found expression In the 
Upanisads , was not restricted to a school of philosophers, 
though one great sage, Yajnavalkya, had a great share in 
establishing the final doctrine of Brahman. Nor were these 
speculations the exclusive property of priests or Brahmans; 
for kings are mentioned who ‘ knew the Brahman ’ and taught 
their knowledge to Brahmans; and even women took part In 
the discussions about the nature of Brahman. It cannot be 
doubted that the ideas of Brahman and Atman formed the prin- 
cipal interest of intellectual and religious life in India during 
the period of the Upanisads ; they became one of the chief 
factors which brought about the new phase of BrShmanical 
religion, for ‘ Brahmaism,’ if we may adopt this term to denote 
the theosophical ideas taught in the Upanisads , has been made, 
by most founders of sects and religions in India, the philoso- 
phical basis of their teachings. 

3. Another factor which greatly influenced re- 
ligious life in India, and contributed in a high de- 
gree to give it its peculiar character, was asceticism 
iq.v.). The religion of the priests, being concerned 
chiefly with sacrifice and sacraments, cannot have 
satisfied the religious wants of the people, especially 
of men of strong religious feelings, who nave al- 
ways formed a numerous class in India. In sacrifice, 
hired priests played the active part, and the sacri- 
ficer but a passive one ; but a religious man will 
always desire to exert himself for the attainment 
of perfection according to the light that is given 
him. There was a way open, a means of satisfy- 
ing religious wants, known by the name of tapas 
and practised from time immemorial ; for ascetic 
practices form already an important part of primi- 
tive religion, and are imposed as a duty on the 
shamans and medicine-men of uncivilized peoples. 
Already in the Rig Veda (x. 136) ascetics {munis) 
are mentioned who boast of their magical powers. 
And later, in the Brahmanas, we meet with 
them under the name of framanas, who are men- 
tioned in conjunction with Brahmans as their 
rivals (cf. Patanjali, adPanini, ri. 412. 2). We get 
a distinct view of these ascetics in much later 
times, when the ascetic practices had been refined 
and reduced to a kind of system. The principal 
methods were the following : silence, various 
I postures of the body and of the limbs, fasting, 
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regulation of the breathing, self ■mortification, and 
contemplation. By such means, which are denoted 
by the wor dyoga ig.v.) t the ascetic for yogin) strove 
to propitiate a god and to induce him to grant the 
boon lie solicited {mrada), or he attempted to gain 
superhuman powers. At all events lie squired 
merit by his inpm, and was looked upon by all as 
& saint, ft deserves to be noted that in the Epics 
the /few of old are generally regarded m holy 
men,* not so much on account of their offering 
sacrifices as cm account of their severe penance ; 
they are superhuman yogim, not deified priests-.. 
We see thereby that the religious ideal of the 
Epics was no longer that of the Brdkmanm. 

This change will also become evident, if we con- 
sider the fo\iT&&ramtu or stages into which 

the religious career of 'the Hindus was divided 
about the end of the Vedic period. The first stage 
is that of the brahmatMrin, m disciple, who learns j 
the Veda; the second, that of the grim Him, or : 
married householder ; the third, that of the vuna* 
prmtlM, or old man, who retires to the woods and 
lives there the life of a hermit ; the last, that of - 
tlmbhikfu {path mnnytlmi), or religious mendicant. 
Now the hhikm is an ascetic by profession, who is 
never to return to common life, but most of his 
ascetic practices ha lias in common with the mqin. 
The high value set on asceticism is acknowledged 
in principle when ascetic life is made the last 
stage of 'the religious career. Baring the period 
of the Brahnumm, * religious’ men seem to have 
passed the last part of their life as hermits in the 
woods ; for their use were destined, as the name 
indicates, the Amnyakm which formed the 
last chapters of, or were appendixes to, the BrCth- 
mnnnj. In later times, however, the airama of 
the hermit fell into disuse, and now it is prac- 
tically abolished ; while at the same time the 
Mmma of the ascetic gained in importance, ami 
was chosen by all those who adopted a religious 
life. This changed relation between the air a mas 
indicates that the ascetic ideal finally supplanted 
the older ideal represented by 'sacrifice. 

There have always been two kinds of yoga. The 
one, now called hatkayoga, is practised in order to 
obtain magical powers; the other, rdjayoga, for 
the attainment of spiritual perfection. In the 
latter, the higher yoga, dhydna (* contemplation *} 
is regarded as the most effective means for attain- 
ing the desired ends, while the other ascetic 
practices are enjoined as a preparatory course only. 
By dhyana is produced a Kind of superhuman 
knowledge, intuition, we may call it, on the 
strength of which the wildest fancies have been 
accepted as truths. The Jaina Umasviiti lays it 
down in his Tati varthadhigama Sutra, ix. 37, that 
by means of dkgami the structure of the universe 
becomes known. But the chief use to which 
dhyana was put was the discovery and compre- 
hension of religious truths, and It is therefore 
regarded by orthodox as well as by heretical 
teachers as the noblest of all religious exercises. 

The refined yoga gave rise to the first system- 
atical philosophy, the Sahkhya of Kapila— & theory, 
if not invented for the purpose, at least well 
adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga in 
general, and of contemplation in particular. We 
might call it a system of natural religion ; for it 
was regarded m a Smfti — a title which is given to 
works of an authority inferior only to that of the 
Veda. Hence the Sdhkhya theory of evolution, 
combined with the doctrine of the Upaniqads on 
Brahman, has, ever since the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Purdnas, been put in requisition to solve religious 
problems and to explain the relation between God 
and the world ; it has thus exercised the greatest 
influence on later Brfchmanical theology. 

In conclusion, the bearing of asceticism on ethics 


must be pointed out. In India, ethics is not 
regarded as an independent branch of philosophy 
or of religion, but as preparatory to the exercise 
of the highest religious practice, dhyana , which 
leads to emancipation. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the fundamental moral precepts 
should have first been formulated in ascetic circles* 
for they are set forth as the five great vows 
binding on all hlukms. Four of these five vows 
viz., not to kill, not to steal, not to lie, and not to 
commit adultery, are common to all orders of 
ascetics, orthodox as well as heretical. Whatever 
may have been the actual . state of morality in 
India at the time under consideration, it is evident 
that the principal moral laws had been clearly 
grasped, notwithstanding the indifference of the 
priests to ethics. 

The summum hmum is defined as emancipation 
{moksa, mukti , nirvrti). In the Upanisads, eman- 
cipation, union with Brahman, is frequently men- 
tioned and praised as the end to be desired ; but it 
does not yet appear in the same light as in later 
times, as the only real good. In the Upanisads 
there is scarcely a trace of that pessimism which 
henceforward becomes the most characteristic and 
dominant feature of I ndian philosophy and religion. 
Theoretical pessimism was first taught in Brah- 
inanical philosophy by Sink hya- Yoga ; it is also 
the keynote of Jainism and Buddhism— religions 
which ‘have largely borrowed from Yoga. The 
logical outcome of pessimism, always associated 
with it, is the doctrine of liberation as the mmmum 
hmum , If mundane existence, this phenomenal 
world, the S&ihs&ra, in which the soul is bom 
again and again, is essentially bad, and if the soul 
fettered to the Saihsara experiences infinite pain 
and no happiness that is not vitiated with and 
inseparable from suffering, then indeed the true 
aim must be the definite release from the Saiiisara, 
i.e. the reaching of a state subject to no change 
and suffering. This absolute state is reached in 
mok$a, mukti , nirvrti, or nirvana. To teach the 
way to mukti is the aim of most of the philosophical 
and religious systems of India after the Vedic 
period ; they profess to open a way to salvation for 
those who are wearied with the continual suffer- 
ing produced by mundane existence. 

HI. Mythology *— The religious and philoso- 
phical ideas, the rise of which has been sketched 
m the preceding part of this article, were at the 
same time so many factors in the forming of 
the mythology of the Br&hmanical period. This 
mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans ; it may be described 
as the sum of those myths and legends which were 
current among the Indians of higher culture, and 
which found expression in- general Sanskrit litera- 
ture, chiefly in the Epics and the Purdnas. It 
inherited, from the preceding period of the Veda, 
the principal gods. Theoretically they remained 
what they had been believed to be before, but 
practically there was a marked change. Some of 
the deities invoked in the hymns of the Big Veda 
were forgotten, and those who were retained 
generally lost much of their pristine dignity, 
owing to the exclusively sacrificial interests of the 
priest as explained above ; only a few were pro- 
moted to a higher position. Besides these, some 
new gods were received into the Hindu pantheon. 
The majority of the Vedic gods lost their share in* 
popular worship without ceasing to be considered 
powerful deities. This brought about a changed 
conception of these gods in two ways ; (1) AJie 
anthropomorphic element in their character was 
greatly developed, since it was not to the priests, 
but to poets and legend-mongers that the care or 
mythology was now entrusted. (2) The gods 
generally became departmental divinities to a 
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much greater extent than before. This fact is 
most striking in some cases where gods have 
attributed to them definite functions with which 
in the Rig Veda they had but a very slight, if any, 
connexion. Thus Varuna became the ocean-god, 
while in the Rig Veda his connexion with water 
seems to be more of an accident. The Vedic 
Savitr is not a proper sun-god ; in later mythology 
he is identical with Surya, and represents the 
heavenly luminary. Soma, whose character as 
moon-god in the Rig Veda is still controverted, is 
acknowledged as such in Brahmanical mythology, 
and Yama in like manner appears as the ruler of 
the nether world. This tendency to distribute the 
departments of nature among the gods, clearly 
discernible in most cases, prevented the gods from 
becoming little more than holy names after they 
had ceased to be worshipped by the people. 

The Vedic gods who continue to be generally 
acknowledged in the Brahmanical period are Agni, 
Indra, Savitr, Soma, Vayu, Varuna, Yama, and 
the Alvins ; and, in addition to them, Prajapati, 
Visnu, and Rudra. The three last named, who 
became the Supreme Gods, will be considered 
towards the end of this article ; we shall treat first 
of the other gods borrowed from the Veda, and 
next of the principal new gods who originated or 
came to the front m post- Vedic times. 

i. Vedic gods. — Agni is, in the Rig Veda, the 
personification of the sacrificial fire ; he, therefore, 
was the god of the priests and the priest of the 
gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly 
retained and occasionally revive in later mythology. 
Thus he represents Brahmanhood just as Indra 
represents the Jcsatriya> or warrior-class ; he is the 
leaderof the gods, who are therefore agni-purogama . 
The common synonyms of agni , ‘fire,’ in classical 
Sanskrit, viz. vahni , hutavakana , hutaiana , are 
derived from Vedic conceptions of Agni. But, on 
the whole, the later Agni is simply a personifica- 
tion of the element fire. Therefore he is spoken 
of as having wind for his charioteer [vatasarathi) i 
and smoke as a banner ( dhumaketu ). The various 
aspects of fire occasionally appear as traits of 
Agni’s character, as will be seen in the legends 
related of him. Some forms of fire, especially as 
the terrible and destructive element, seem to have 
been worshipped under other names. According to 
the Satapatha Brahmana , Agni was called Bhava 
by the Vahikas, Sarva by the Eastern people. He 
was also called Pa^unam pati (‘lord of beasts’) and 
Rudra. This seems to indicate that the popular 
worship of Agni was early transferred to deities of 
the Rudra type. It may be questioned whether 
there were any temples of Agni, and whether 
he received worship except in Vedic sacrifices. 

Agni is present in every fire ; therefore it was 
possible to relate legends of many Apis and to 
make out genealogies of them ( Mahabharata , m. 
219-222, and differently Vayu Purana, i. 29). This 
accounts also for the fact that contracts were made 
in the presence of fire ; for thus Agni, the om- 
niscient god, was a witness to the contract, Eire, 
in a mysterious way, resides in all creatures ; it is 
recognized as the cause of digestion. Therefore 
Agni is an omniscient god. The following legends 
will give an idea of Agni’s position in later myth- 


Ac rm was created by Brahma, and invested by him with his 
functions. But Ahgiras was, on account of his austerities, 
considered superior to A^ni. Therefore the god wanted to lay 
down his office, but Angiras dissuaded 

was therefore adopted by him as his son (Mahabharata, m. 217). 
Ahgiras’ son was Brhaspati, from whom the race of Agms, 
mentioned above, is derived. . . 

In the Rig Veda, Bhrgu, or the race of Bhrgus, is said to have 
kindled Agni for the establishment and diffusion of fire on 
earth : hut in the Mahabharata the relation between Ami and 
Bhrgu is strangely changed. Bhrgu had been created by Brahma 
from the fire at Varupa’s sacrifice. His wife was Mog. 
While she was pregnant, the Rakgasa Puloman visited her 


during her husband’s absence, and falling in love with her 
wanted to carry her off. He asserted that he had been be- 
trothed to her before she married Bhrgu, and he called Agni 
to witness. The god declared that the Rakgasa had, indeed, 
first chosen her, but that she had been bestowed by her father 
on Bhrgu, who with Vedic rites made her his wife. Then the 
Raksasa, in the shape of a boar, carried her off. But during 
the flight Puloma miscarried, and the child dropped from her 
womb ; wherefore, he was called Chyavana. At the same time 
the Raksasa was reduced to ashes. Upon learning that Agni 
had made Puloma known to the Raksasa, Bhrgu pronounced 
on Agni as a curse that he should devour all things (become ‘the 
all-eater,’ sarvabhak?a). Agni, out of resentment, now with- 
drew from all sacrifices, but was at last induced by the en- 
treaties of the gods and iRgis to make Bhrgu’s curse come true, 
and again to receive the offerings for the gods ( Mahabhdrata , 
i. 5 ff. ; see, further, art. Bhriqu). 

The retirement of Agni from the world, his hiding in the 
ocean, in the earth, in plants, especially the Sami (used in fire- 
rubbing), is more than once spoken of in the Mahabharata. 
Some animal always betrayed Agni to those who sought him, 
and he laid as a curse upon the betrayer some defect which 
characterizes the animal in question. But it may be doubted 
whether these speculations formed part of a general belief. 
The same may be said about his parentage, or rather origin, 
which is variously stated according to particular Vedic ideas. 
He is one of the eight Vasus, their leader, just as in later Vedic 
texts. 

Agni’s wife is Svaha, daughter of Daksa. He 
jointly with Siva was father of Skanda, as will he 
related below. We hear occasionally of other 
offspring of Agni, among which the best known 
name is that of the sage Agnive£a. In one case, 
however, he became connected with epic history 
through his relation to the dynasty of Mahismati 
on the Narmada. 

Duryodhana, king of Mahismati, had by Narmada a beautiful 
daughter called SudarSana, with whom Agni fell in love. In 
the guise of a poor Brahman he asked her in marriage. But, 
her father not consenting, he withdrew from the sacrificial fire. 
He then made himself known, and received the maiden on 
condition that he should always be near the king. Agni's son 
by Sudar^ana was SudanSana, who as a householder vanquished 
Death ( Mahabhdrata , xiii. 2). In another place (ib. ii. 81) this 
story is told differently. Nila, king of Mahigmati, had a 
beautiful daughter who used to stand near the sacrificial fire 
and fan it. Thus Agni became enamoured of the damsel, and 
the fire would not burn unless agitated by the breath from 
her lips. One day the god, in the guise of a Brahman, visited 
the girl, hut he was discovered by the king and ordered to be 
executed. Then Agni revealed himself to him, and Nila gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The god henceforth aided the 
king in battle, so that his troops became invincible. So it 
happened that Sahadeva the Papdava on his digvijaya , or 
conquest of the world, could not overcome Nila till Agm allowed 
the king to submit. . ... .. . . , , 

Another local legend in which Agni plays the principal part 
is the burning of the Khappava forest. It is connected with 
the main story of the Mahabharata , and is there (i. 222 ff.) told 
thus. Agni had feasted twelve years, during king Svetaki’s 
sacrifice, on butter, and he afterwards refused to eat the offer- 
ings of other men ; he accordingly grew feeble, and complained 
about it to Brahma, who advised him to burn the Khanpava 
forest and to feed on the creatures dwelling in it, who were 
enemies of the gods. Agni in the guise of a Brahman accosted 
Ariuna, who together with Kp?pa was sitting on the bank of 
the Yamuna, and asked his permission to devour the Khappava 
forest, which was protected by Indra. He procured for Arjupa 
the bow gavtfiva, and gave Kr?pa his discus. He then set the 
wood on fire, while Krspa and Arjuna, posted at either end of 
the forest, hindered the animals from escaping and the gods 
from iniuring Agni. Thus the whole forest was burned down, 
the fire lasting a fortnight. It is twice stated that Agni had 
once before burned down this forest. Probably this story has 
no mythological hearing ; it seems to he a legendary account of 
the clearing of the forest when the city Khappavaprastha, which 
was selected as their capital by the Pappavas, was founded. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Mahabharata , 
Dhrstadyumna is regarded as an incarnation of 
Agni*; as is Nila, the monkey, in the Ramayaya* 
Agni is one of the eight lokapalas s or guardians 
of the four cardinal and the four intermediate 
points of the compass, and presides over the south- 
east, which is accordingly called Agneyi di§. He is 
usually represented in pictures as riding on a ram, 
but his epithets chhagaratha and chhagavdhana 
point to the he-goat instead of the ram. There seems 
to have been no definite idea abont his figure except 
that he had seven tongues, the names of which are 
already given in the Mundaka Upam$ad, U, 4. 
He has a great many names ; indeed, all words for 
‘fire’ may be used to designate Agni; the more 
common ones are Butabhuj, Mutavahana, VaJim 9 
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Anala, Pdvaka , Kpl&nu, Yibhavam, Jutavedas, 
Hiran i far etas t etc. {Amamkoki t I. i. L 4$ it). See, 
further, Adolf Boltzmann, A uni nach den Vorstel- 
lungen des, M a ha him rata , 1S78. 

Indra (Sakra) in Brahmameal mythology is the 
ruler of heaven, and represents the k§atriya> or 
warrior-class. He is supposed in a passage of the 
NalopCikhydna to receive visits from kings, his col- 
leagues oil earth. In another passage {Mah&hha- 
rain* L 197) the office of Indra is stated not to be 
permanent ; there were other Indras before him, 
and there will be after him. In Buddhist works he 
is frequently called Sakko dcvdnam indo, * Sakra, 
the Indra of the gods, 5 just as in classical Sanskrit 
indra at the end of a compound denotes a superior 
individual of its class. Indra is always in terror 
lest some saint should by severe austerities wrest 
his power from him ; and when there is a danger of 
this kind, he sends one of the apsaras, or heavenly 
nymphs, to seduce the saint from his ascetic exer- j 
dies. Still he is regarded as the powerful lord of 
heaven and the chief of the gods ; but, in com- 
pari son with the Supreme Gods— Brahin&, Visnu, ' 
and Siva— -he, like the remaining gods, occupies : 
but a second rank. We may therefore assume : 
that, before the rise of the Supreme Gods, Indra 
held the first rank in popular Belief ♦ There was 
a popular festival held m nis honour— -the erection 
of Indr&to pole (i ndradh raja) --which is described 
in the KauMkcmtUm and at a late period by 
V&rSh&raihira {Br^dm?hhitu f ch. 43}. Though 
there are no temples of Indra, at least in more 
modem times, his images and niches dedicated to 
him are met with in temples of other gods, and so 
he may be said to receive a kind of indirect wor- 
ship, The same remark applies to other gods to 
whom no temples are dedicated. 

Indr&to weapon is the thunderbolt (vajra ) ; the 
rainbow is called * Indra 5 ** bow/ He rides on the j 
elephant Airavata, or in a heavenly car driven by 
his 'charioteer Maiali. His capital is Amaravati, 
his palace Vaijayanta ; his park, situated on the 
north of Mount* Meru, is Nandana ; in it grows 
the Parijdta tree (which was tom from it by Krsna 
■and planted in Safcyabh&m&to garden). He 'is 
the regent of the East. Indra’s wife is Indrani, 
usually called Sachl or Pauloml, daughter of 
the A sura Puloman, whom he slew. His son is 
Javan ta, 

Indra has a thousand eyes, which may be 
interpreted as the stars of the firmament ; but in 
legendary mythology they are explained differ- 
ently. Indra seduced Gautama’s wife Ahalyii, and 
therefore the saint laid upon him the curse that 
his body should be covered with a thousand marks 
resembling the female organ; when Gautama re- 
lented, he changed these marks into eyes. Accord- 
ing to another story, the thousand eyes originated 
when Indra was gazing on the heavenly nymph 
Tilottamfi. {Mnhahharata, L 211). 

' Many stories we told of Indra, some of which have developed 
from vedic myths. His most famous deed, the skying of 
Vjrfeira, is variously told. According to on® version of the story 
(Mahdhkarala, xti. 342), Vtovarupa or TriMras, Tvaftps son, was 
©tiwAitoof the gods, but he favoured also the Asnras, to whom 
at was related through his mother. Klraoyaka4ipu, the leader 
of the Asurw, hroagit him over to his party, and dismissed his 
hotr VariMha, who thereupon cursed him to the effect that he 
should be Wiled by a being hitherto not existing (Vi?nu in toe 
shape of a man-lion). Triliras, to order to aggrandize the 
Asnras, practised severe penance ; but heavenly nymphs sent 
. by lndm succeeded to seducing him from his austerities. This 
..aroused 'fate' to. great wrath, and he began to utter powerful 
■ spells, by.vfrt&Mof white his six© increased immensely. With 
- one of ms mouths he drank all the soma, with the second he 
devoured all the offerings, and with the third he drank up the 
energy of Indra wd the gods. Reduced to weakness, the gods 
liked, on the advice of Brahma, the Rsi Dadhichi for his bones, 
from white the thunderbolt was produced. With this weapon. 
White was pervaded by Viflpu’s energy, Indra slew Trisiras. 
from the corpse rose a mighty Asura, named Vj-tra, who became 
Indra’s enemy, but was at last killed by him with the thunder- 
bolt (cf. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v, 230 ff.). 


According to another version of the same story (Mah&bharo.t M 
v. 20), Indra killed V|tra to the twilight with toe froth of the 
sea. For the Brahmans had conferred upon Vrtra toe w* 
that he might not be killed by any weapon, either by what teS 
dry or what, was wet, either to the daytime or at night Accord 
tog to a third version (ib. til 100), Vrtra is not connected with 
Tva^fr; he is a mighty Asura who leads the Kaleyas against 
the gods. It is m this emergency that Dadhichi yields up his 
tents, from which Tva$$y forges the thunderbolt. According 
to a fourth version (ib xiu 231 f.)» the .cause of Vrtra’g defeat 
was a dreadful fever, Siva’s energy, which entered the demon 
and weakened him. 

By the killing of Vrtra, Indra was polluted with the heinous 
sin of Bmhmamcide wrahmahaiy&% and he lied In great terror 
to the end of the world. There he entered water, and concealed 
himself in the fibre of a lotus. The gods then placed Nahusa. 
A.vus' son, on. the throne of Indra. But Nahuga at last came to 
ruin through .his inordinate desire of Sochi (see Agastya). The 
.gods, discovered Indra's retreat, and Bj-haspati cleansed him by 
a horse-sacrifice from the brahmahatyfi, which was distributed 
amongst women, plants, etc. Indra was then reinstated as ruler 
of the heavens (Mahtibharata, v. 12 ff.). 

Indra slew many demons besides Vytra, such as Bala, NamuchL 
Jambha, Pika, etc. From the victory over these he derives 
some of his names— Balasudana, Pika&sana, etc. An instance 
of his hostility to the Dairy as is supplied by the following myth * 
When many sons of Dili had been slain, she asked her husband 
KaSyapa for a son who should kill Indra, and Kaiyapa granted 
her request on condition that she should strictly preserve purity 
for a thousand years. Once, however, she slept in an impure 
position, with her feet upwards. Indra. availed himself of this 
opportunity, and, entering Ditl’s womb, cut into seven pieces 
the child with which she was pregnant Thus originated the 
seven MAruias, or regents of the winds (R&miiyaxia, I. 461). 

A curious myth frequently alluded to to classical literature, 
but found already in the Mailntyani Sarhhitd (i. 10, 13), relates 
that Indra cut the wings of the mountains, which originally 
flew about like birds, but then were forced to settle down for 
ever. Only Matoika, son of Htoilaya and Meni, escaped this 
fate ; he concealed himself to the ocean, and was' protected by 
Sagara. 

In some legends Indra appears as the opponent of other gods. 
When the Rfi Chyavana was giving the Alvins a share of the 
aomt- libation m a reward for having made him young again, 
Indra tried to prevent him. But Chyavana paralyzed his arm 
and created a huge monster Mada (intoxication). In great 
fright Indra then yielded, and mada was distributed over 
women, wine, dice, and the chase. In the story of Mada a 
trait of the Vedic Indra survives, via. his habit of getting 
drunk ; to classical mythology the god who Is given to drunk- 
enness to Baladeva, brother of Kr$g». On Indra’s rivalry with 
K ftqa, turns the story of his deluging the land of the Vrajas. 
But Kjfna kept off the rain and protected the land by holding 
up on his finger Mount Govardhana. On another occasion 
Kr?pa carried off the Pirijlta tree, which belonged to Sachl, 
ana defeated Indra, who with his forces had come to hinder 
him. Indra, who is also called Meghavahana, was defeated In 
battle by R&vapa’s son Meghanada, who from this victory came 
to be named IndmjiL 

Here we must make a remark of more general 
application. When the ancient gods ceased to 
appeal to the masses of the people in that form 
in which they were represented in the Veda, the 
same god under a particular aspect became in 
some cases popular, and was hence regarded as 
a separate god, demigod, or as a hero connected 
somehow with the original god. A popular godling, 
with functions similar to those of an ancient god, 
grew up as a kind of duplicate of the latter ; or, if 
he was not accepted as a god proper,^ he came, by 
the anthropomorphic influence of epic poetry, to 
be regarded as a hero, whose resemblance to the 
ancient god was explained by the assumption that 
he was an incarnation of that deity. Such a pro- 
cess, inferred from the result, is assumed in a 
number of cases, which will be adverted to below. 

Thus Arjuna is, according to the Satapatha Brahma-pa (n. 
i. 2. 21), a mystical name of Indra ; and he was, according to 
Pip ini (iv. 3. 08), worshipped lust as V&sudeva was. But; 
Arjuna to one of the principal heroes of the Mahabharata, 
and to intimately connected with Indra; he stays five years 
in Indra’s heaven, and there learns the use of the magical 
weapons (Mahdbhtlrata, Hi, 42 ff.). He to, however, not re- 
garded as an incarnation of Indra, as his name Aindn would 
lead us to expect, but of Kara, a somewhat ill-defined deity. 
Arjuna to the enemy of Karpa, a son of the Sun, and kills hum 
Similarly, in the story of the R&mdyat%a, Valin, Indrato son, to 
the enemy of Sugriva, son of the Sun ; but here he to Jailed by 
the latter (iv. 16 ff.). In popular belief there seems to have 
been a hostility between Indra and the sun-god : a trace of 
such a belief, though a very faint one, may perhaps be founa 
in the Vedic reference to a conflict of Indra with U§as, tne 
goddess of dawn (Rigv^ rv. xxx. 8-11). r 

The sun-god (Aditya, Savitr, Stirya, etc.). --In 
Vedic times there were several sun-gods; in later 
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times they are all merged in one, who is called 
indiscriminately by their names— Surya, Savitr, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Pusan,— besides bearing such 
names as Aditya, Vivasvat, Vikartana, etc. He 
continued to be a popular god even after the rise 
of the supreme gods : temples were dedicated to 
him, sects acknowledged him as the highest deity, 
and hymns were composed in his honour, of which 
the Suryatataka by Mayura, Sana’s son-in-law, is 
a deservedly admired poem of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The enumeration of his 108 names in 
Mahabharata, iii. 3, proves his popularity in the 
period of the great epic. 

The sun originated in the beginning from the 
Veda ; he contains the Veda, is the glory of the 
Veda, and is called the Supreme Soul. Mytho- 
logically he is the son of Aditi, Kasyapa’s wife. 
Aditi invoked the sun for a son who should van- 
quish the Asuras, and became pregnant through a 
ray of the sun. She brought forth, in due course, 
an egg which became the sun Martanda. 

Vi4vakarman, who is regarded as a Prajapati, gave his 
daughter Safijna to the Sun for wife. She bore him two sons, 
Manu Vaivasvata and Yama, and one daughter, YamI or 
Yamuna, the river of that name. Now, the splendour of the 
sun was so great that Safijna could not bear to look on him. 
She therefore substituted for herself Chhaya, her shadow, and, 
thus deceiving her husband, she went to her father’s ; but, as 
Vi^vakarman was determined to send her back to her husband, 
she fled in the shape of a mare to the Uttarakurus. Meanwhile 
Chhaya bore to the Sun two sons, Savarni and the planet Saturn, 
and a daughter, the river-goddess Tapati, afterwards mother of 
Kuru. Chhaya preferred her own children to those of Safijna, 
and thus the Sun detected the fraud committed by his wife. 
He went to Vi^vakarman and asked him to reduce his splendour, 
so that Safijna might bear his light. Vidvakarman therefore 
put him on his lathe and pared down the body of the sun by a 
sixteenth part. From the parings were formed Vignu’s disc, 
Siva’s trident, and other weapons of the gods. The Sun, learn- 
ing from ViSvakarman the retreat of his wife, went in the shape 
of a horse to the land of the Uttarakurus. There he met Safijna, 
who, not allowing him to approach her from behind, turned 
her head towards him. From the breath of their nostrils 
were produced the two Alvins, hence called Ndsatyas, and 
from the semen of the horse was born Revanta, chief of the 
Guhyakas. 

A well-known myth explains the eclipses of sun and moon. 
When, by the churning of the ocean, the amrta> the drink of 
immortality, had been produced and was being drunk by the 
gods, an Asura named Rahu, in the guise of a god, got hold of 
it. The sun and the moon perceiving it, informed Visnu, who 
at once cut off the head of Rahu before the amxta had gone 
down his throat. Therefore the head only of Rahu became 
immortal. Since that time Rahu hates and pursues the sun 
and moon, and when he gets hold of them swallows them. 

The sun-god plays an important part in epic 
history. His son Manu Vaivasvata became the 
progenitor of mankind, and his grandson Iksvaku 
was the founder of the Suryavaihsa or the solar 
race of kings, to which Rama belongs, and which 
forms the subject of Kalidasa's poem Baghuvam&a. 
Karna, the leader of the Kauravas and the an- 
tagonist of Arjuna in the Mahabharata, is his son. 
For KuntI before her marriage with Pandu in- 
voked the sun-god and bore him a son, Kama, 
who was bom with a golden coat of mail and 
golden earrings. Afterwards, Indra in the guise 
of a Brahman induced him to exchange this mir- 
aculous armour for the never-erring spear with 
which he killed Ghatotkacha. At last he was killed 
by Arjuna. Karna’ was probably a local variety 
of Surya (perhaps as the sun doomed to die), and 
from a god became an epic hero. In the Bama- 
yana the monkey-king Sugrlva is a son of Surya ; 
he was first exiled by bis brother Valin, son of 
Indra, but afterwards be vanquished Valin, with 
the help of Rama, who from an ambush pierced 
him with an arrow. This story also seems to be 
based on a myth in which Indra and Surya were 
presented as rivals. Surya rides in a car drawn 
by seven horses (harit) i his charioteer is Aruna, 
the dawn, who tempers the excessive splendour of 
the god. 

An ancient variant of the sun-god is Garuda, 
the divine king of birds, on whom Visnu rides. 


The myth which relates the birth of Garuda is 
perhaps the most perspicuous of Indian nature- 
myths. It is thus related in the Mahabharata, 
l. 16 ff.: 

Kadrfi and Vinata (representing dark night and waning 
night) daughters of Dak?a, were both married to Kagyapa. 
Kadru laid a thousand eggs, Vinata two. After 500 years the 
eggs of Kadru burst, and out came a thousand snakes (Nagas). 
Then Vinata grew impatient, and opened one of her eggs ; it 
contained a bird whose upper part only was developed — 
Aru^a, the dawn. He became the charioteer of Surya. After 
another 500 years the second egg of Vinata burst, and yielded 
an enormous bird- — Garuda, the devourer of snakes dark- 
ness). He at once took to his wings to seek for the food 
assigned him by the ordainer of all. By this time Vinata had 
become the slave of her sister Kadru. For the sisters had 
wagered as to whether the divine horse Uchchaih^ravas was 
white or black, and Kadru by fraud had won the bet, which 
stipulated that the loser should become slave to the winner. 
Thus Garu<ja, too, became the servant of the snakes, and had to 
obey their commands. They promised, however, to set him 
free, if he brought them the an %xta (which in this account is 
confounded with the soma). After many adventures Garuda 
came to the place where the amfta was kept, vanquished the 
guardian-gods, extinguished the fire which was burning round 
the amxta , overcame all obstacles, and succeeded at last in 
carrying off the amxta - soma. In vain Indra hurled his 
thunderbolt at him ; it brought down only one feather of the 
bird. Indra then entered into friendship with him, Garuda 
placed the amxta on the ground strewn with hu&a grass, and 
invited the snakes to partake of it. While they bathed, as is 
the custom to do before meals, Indra carried off the amxta. 
Garuda was rewarded for his deed by Vigpiu, who chose him 
for his service as the bird on which he rides, and assigned him 
his standard to rest upon. 

This myth, the latter part of which can be 
traced back to the Rig Veda, leaves no doubt that 
the sun is meant by Garuda, and consequently 
darkness by the snakes, his food. Apparently 
Garuda was never regarded as the equal or Surya, 
who therefore engrossed the whole sun-worship ; 
still Garuda’s claim to worship was recognized by 
making him the servant and companion of Vi§nu, 
who from being a solar deity had been promoted 
to the rank of a Supreme God. Garuda is also 
called Suparna , and it may be remarked that 
there is a class of Suparnas, or bird-genii, who 
frequently figure on ancient sculptures. He is 
also identified with Tarksya , originally a distinct 
mythical being, figured either as a bird or as a 
horse, and apparently representing the sun. 
Garuda seems, therefore, to be a combination of 
different divine forms of the sun represented as a 
winged being. 

Soma, the moon-god.— As a departmental god, 
Soma represents the moon ; but since he is identi- 
fied with the Vedic god Soma, who especially 
represents the sacred soma- juice, the functions of 
the latter are also ascribed, to the moon -god. 
Hence he is the sovereign of the stars as well as 
of the plants and of the Brahmans j and in poetry 
his rays are said to consist of amrta . Though he 
was a deity of great holiness, he seems scarcely to 
have received popular worship as a separate god ; 
at least no temples seem to have been dedicated 
to him. (The famous shrine at Somanatha was 
sacred to Siva, and so was Somatlrtha in Srina- 
gara ; see Stein, Kalhana's Chronicle of KaSmir, 
ii. 450.) The moon is ‘said to have been pro- 
duced either from the eye of Atri, son of Brahma, 
or, together with other precious things, at the 
churning of the ocean. He married the 27 Nak- 
satras, daughters of Daksa, i.e. the 27 mansions 
of the moon. But he preferred the beautiful 
Rohini (Aldebaran), and neglected his remaining 
wives. Daksa fruitlessly blamed him for his 
neglect of duty towards them, and at last he 
cursed him to the effect that he should die of con- 
sumption. So the moon began to wane, and at 
the same time all creatures grew weaker and 
weaker. Then Daksa mitigated his curse to the 
effect that the moon should alternately wane and 
wax every month. At full moon only a trace of 
his illness remains ; it is the dark spot on his disc 
in the shape of a hare. His cure was brought 
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about by bathing at Prabhasa, where the Saras- 
vati falls into the western ocean. 

From Soma sprang the Somavarii&t, or lunar race of king®. 
Soma carried r Of Tara, the wife of Byhawpati, though Brahmsi \ 
bade him restore her to her husband, U&miss, the teacher of ■ 
the Asiiras and the enemy of Efbaspati, together with the j 
Asuraa sided with Soma in the conflict between them and the 
gods. At last Soma was compelled to give up Tara. After 
some time she gave birth to a boy whose parentage was doubt- 
ful ; and she declared* when coerced, that be was the son of 
Soma. The boy was named Bndha (the planet Mercury), who 
afterwards married IVk daughter of Mann. Their mn mm 
Pururava*, with whom the lineage of lunar kings begins. 

The moon plays an important part in the ancient 
belief about the life after death. The souls of 
the deceased are supposed to go to the moon, and 
assembling there cause her waxing. At lull moon, 
the moon sends some spirits on to the world of 
Brain ml {demgana), and sends the rest as rain down 
to the earth to he born again { pitrmaui). Their 
stations on both paths are variously stated (see 
Deuasen, System der Vedanta, 1883, pp. 302, 400, 475). 

Vayu (Vftta Manila} is the divine personifica- 
tion of wind, the fourth element of the Indians, 
which,, it should he noted, constitutes as breath 
the principle of life ; Vayu has therefore power j 
also over the animal world. He presides over j 
the North-west* Since the invisible element of 
wind does not easily lend itself to anthmpoinor- 

S hism, scarcely any myths are told of Vayu ; nor ' 
id the cod receive popular worship. He was too 
much of an abstraction to appeal to the religious 
feelings of the people. But there were pmndar 
wind-gods, variants of Vayu as it were, who in 
epic language were therefore styled sons of Vayu 
or Manila. " One of them is Hammmt, the valor- 
ous monkey of the Rfumlgana , who jumped the 
ocean and brought Kama tidings from his bride 
Site; he is now the tutelary god of all village 
settlements. The writer of the present article 
believes that he is connected with the monsoon 
(Jacobi, Rd may ana, p. 132). Another son of 
Vayu is Bhirna of the MaMbkdraia, the second 
of the live Pandava brothers. There are traces in 
his character* which seem to indicate a demonic 
origin. He is frequently brought into relation 
with the K&k$&sas ; he not only fights them, 
but he marries the Raksasi Hidimba, by whom 
he has a son, the famous Ghatotkacha. He is 
a ravenous eater (vfhodaraV and is of great 
fierceness ; he tears open the breast of his enemy 
Duhsasana and drinks his Mood. He may have 
been a godling, a personification of the destructive 
power of the storm, before he became an epic 
hero. 

There is a plurality of wind-gods— the Maruts, 
who formed seven tribes descended from the seven 
parts into which the embryo of Bit! was split by 
Indra {see above), or into which the semen of the 
sage Mankanaka was divided {Mahdbhdrata^ ix. 
38). In the Rig Veda the Maruts are the com- 
panions of Indra, in later mythology of V&yu ; the ! 
word, however, may lose its special meaning and ! 
denote gods in general. 

Vanina in Bnkhmanical mythology is the ruler 
of the waters and the god of the ocean. He still 
carries the noose, and m called Prate etas, as in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda j but his Vedio character- 
istics, except those relating to water, are forgotten 
or only occasionally remembered. For instance, 
his association with Mitra comes out only in a 
legend relating the origin of Va$i$fcha (Maitrfc- 
v&runa ; see Jmmdgarta, vil 56 f.). fie resides in 
tee ocean. But there is also a world of Varuna, 
the Varunaloka, situated somewhere below the 
earth ; it* is full of wonders, and in it reside 
Varum, his son Pu^kara, and all his progeny. 
This Varunaloka would seem to suit the Vedic 
Varuna better than the later ocean-god. To the 
latter belongs tee miraculous umbrella (Mahd- 


bhdrata, v. 98). Mention is made of a bow of 
Varuna, from which originated the gandiva, the 
bow he gave to Arjuna. Wine (surd) ’is called 
varum, i.e. * belonging to Varuna* ; and the god. 
dess of wine, Varum, who appeared at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, is regarded as Vanina’s daughter 
or his wife.* 

There is, however, another god of the sea 
Sagara, distinct from Varuna. It was Sagara’ 
not Varuna, who appeared ’ to Rama when he 
wanted to force his passage through the sea ; and 
in romantic tales of the Middle Ages the god of 
the sea is called Sagara, not Varuna. 

Yama, in the Rig Veda a deified hero, has be- 
come in Brahmanical mythology the dreaded god 
of the nether world, the sovereign of the damned, 
and the regent of the South. He is the son of the 
sun-god Vivasvat, brother of Mann and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and 
lead them to Yama’s hall, where Chitragupta the 
recorder reads the account of their deeds, and the 
god sits in judgment upon them. Yama is called 
also Mrtyu, Kala {* death’), An taka, Krfcanta 
(* maker of an end ’), Pretanlja (‘ king of ghosts ’), 
Pit-rpati (* lord of the manes *). He carries a rod 
itfatjda) or a noose (pfLkt), and rides on a buffalo. 
Yama is frequently introduced in epic stories. 
The best known instance is his meeting with 
S&viirl, to whom he granted the restoration of her 
husband to life ; the” episode of the Mahdbhdrata 
which relates this event is reckoned one of the 
gems of the great Epic. 

In a less awful aspect Yama appears as Dhar- 
martin I, * king of law.* As such he seems occa- 
sionally to have been confounded with the god 
! Dharma, the personification of justice, the father 
of Yudhisthira. 

The Alvins have lost, in Brahmanical myth- 
ology, whatever eosmical element they had in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. They continue to be re- 
garded as beautiful youths and physicians. Their 
names are now given as Nasatya and Basra— 
originally epithets applying to either of them. 
Their origin from the breath of Sanjna and 
Bury a has been mentioned above (under ‘sun- 
god *). 


The best known story related of them is their cure of Ohya- 
vana,.the old husband of Sukanya, the beautiful daughter of 
king mryUA. They wanted to seduce Sukanya, but she would 
not consent, and as a boon they consented to make her husband 
young again. The Alvin® were rewarded for this by being 
admitted to a share of the soma. The details of this legend 
differ in the Satepcttha Brdhmavu and the Mahdbhdrata 
(see Muir, op, tit. v. 250 ff A Another cure wrought by the 
Alvins is told in Mahdbhdrata, l % ; they restored eyesight to 
Up&manyu, who had fallen into a well and there invoked them 
in an interesting hymn. 

With epic history the A&vins are connected in 
the Mahdahdrata as the fathers of Sahadeva and 
N&kula, the twin sons of Madri ; and in the 
Rdmdvana they^ are the fathers of the monkeys 
Bvivida and Mainda. 

Finally, we must mention Brhaspati, who, in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, Is invoked as a god, 
the impersonation of the power of devotion ; m 
Brahmanical mythology he is not a god m the 
proper sense of the worn, but rather a divine sage, 
lie is the teacher (guru) and household priest 
{purohita) of the gods ; he is identified with Vfiohas- 
pati (‘lord of speech*), and with the planet 
Juppiter. According to Mahdbhdrata, m. 217 tt., 
he is the son of Angiras, and from him is de- 
scended the family of Agnis. His wife is Tara 
(see above under * Soma ’). Brhaspati s rival is 
Kavya Uianas or Sukra, teacher of the Asuras, 
who is identified with the planet Venus. 

* An incident which is thought to show some resemblancs 
between Neptune and Vanina is related m Mahabharata^ vx. 
115. Yaruija gave to the sage Bichika a thousand white horses, 
which G&dhi demanded of him as the price for his daughter 
Satyavati 
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Most of the gods treated of hitherto have this 
in common, that, though fully recognized in my- 
thology, they lost more or less of their importance 
as popular gods. It was different with two old gods, 
Visnu and j Rudra, and with the youngest of Vedic 
deities, Prajdpati. They advanced to the position 
of Supreme Gods, and the first two became the 
highest objects of worship. Before we treat of 
the rise of these three gods, we must complete our 
description of the Indian pantheon. First we 
shall treat of the post- Vedic gods of similar rank 
to those inherited from the Vedic period, then 
of minor divine beings, and of saints. 

2. Post- Vedic gods. — [A) Those of high rank . — 
To the post- Vedic period must be assigned Ku- 
mara, the war-god (called also Skanda, Karttikeya, 
Guha, Mahasena, etc.). He is first mentioned in 
the Chhandogya ^ ZJpanisad, vii. 26. 2, where he 
seems to be identified with the sage Sanatkumara. 
His origin, however, must be looked for in popular 
belief, which seems to have varied a good deal 
in details respecting the. war-god, as wifl be seen 
in the sequel. Kumara is regarded as the general 
{senapati) of the gods. His introduction as a 
new god was probably due to a change in the 
government of Indian States. Originally the 
king was both ruler in peace and leader in war, 
but afterwards the office of general became dis- 
tinct. When this institution had become generally 
recognized, it was thought necessary, as we may 
assume, that there should be in heaven too a 
senapati as well as a king. And since the senapati 
frequently succeeded in supplanting the king, and 
the latter was often justified in being jealous of 
the former, it is but natural that Indra should 
at first try to suppress Kumara, as is told in the 
narrative of the latter’s birth. 

The myth of the birth of Kumara is variously 
related (. Mahabharata , iii. 225 ff., ix. 44 f., xiii. 
84 ff. ; Bamayana , i. 36 f.), his father being given 
both as Siva and as Agni, his mother as Uma, 
Ganga, and quite a number of minor deities. 
These rival claims to his parentage had to be 
settled, and this was effected by the assumption 
of a sort of joint parentage, and by making some of 
the female deities his nurses or adoptive mothers. 

The most generally adopted account of Kumara’s birth is as 
follows : The gods were afraid that from the embrace of Siva 
and Parvatl a being would be produced whom the world would 
be unable to bear, and therefore they entreated Siva not to 
discharge his vital seed. However, part of it had already 
come forth, and this was taken by Agni and thrown into 
the Ganga. But the latter could not retain it, and threw it on 
the slope of the Himalaya into a thicket of reeds {faravaya). 
There ft was transformed into a fine boy, who was found 
by the six Krttikas (the Pleiades). As each of them desired 
him to be her own son, he assumed six faces, and sucked their 
breasts simultaneously. Hence he is called Karttikeya and 
§apmukha. [In point of fact, the name Karttikeya seems 
to be derived from K&rtfcika, the first month of autumn, 
when, on the cessation of the monsoon, the roads became 
practicable, and kings were wont to set out on war expeditions.] 
According to another version, the Krttikas were formerly the 
wives of the seven R§is (for the Indians knew that there 
was a seventh star in the Pleiades, though they usually counted 
but six). Agni fell in love with the wives of the Rgis, and Svaha, 
his own wife, becoming aware of it, assumed the form of one 
of these ladies, approached Agni, and cohabited with him ; 
she then brought Agni’s semen to a golden lake, and threw 
it therein. This she repeated five times, for she was unable 
to assume the form of Arundhati, the faithful wife of Vasi^ha. 
The remaining six R§is forsook their wives, who were trans- 
ferred to the sky as the Krttikas. 

The feats of Kumara which are most generally known are 
the killing of the Asura Taraka, and the splitting of Mount 
Krauiicha in the Himalaya. When Taraka had vanquished the 
gods and was oppressing them, they asked Brahma for a 
leader, and were told by him that only from the seed of Siva 
would be produced the future conqueror of the mighty Asura. 
Siva, however, was still an anchorite, practising severe aus- 
terities in the Himaljaya. Kama, the god of love, was now 
called upon to cause Siva to fail in love with Uma (or Parvatl), 
the beautiful daughter of Himalaya. He succeeded in his 
undertaking, but was reduced to ashes by the fire issuing from 
the eye on the forehead of Siva, who was in great wrath 
when he became aware that, Kama had dared to disturb 
him in his ascetic exercise. Siva was, however, won by the 


grraces and merits of Parvatl, and finally married her. These 
incidents form the subject of Kalidasa’s famous poem, Ku- 
marasambhava. The rest of the story, telling how Kum&ra 
was born, has been given above. The new-born Kumara was 
installed general of the gods, engaged in battle with Taraka, and 
killed him. 

On another occasion, the Daitya Bapa, son of Bali, attacked 
the gods from the mountain Krauncha, but he took shelter 
in the mountain when Kumara assailed him . The latter 
pierced the mountain with his javelin, split it in twain, and 
killed the demon. Thus an opening was effected for the geese 
and other birds on their passage to the north. The same 
incident is variously stated by different authorities (see Wilson, 
Vi$yu Puraya, 1865, it 118 note). 

The wife of Kumara is Devasena, a daughter of Brahma. 
Her desire to get a husband superior in strength to the rest of 
the gods was, according to one account ( Mahabharata , iii. 
224), the original cause of the birth of the war-god. Kumara 
rides on the peacock, the son of Suparpa. 

The strange myth about the birth of Kumara 
appears to be best interpreted on the assumption 
that in different parts of India there were several 
popular godlings of the war-god type, and that 
these have been combined into the one Kumara, 
the war-god common to all Indians. But this 
process of amalgamation has left traces, which 
cannot he mistaken, elsewhere than in the strange 
myths related above. For there are three variants 
or alter-egos of Kumara, viz. Vikdkha y &dkha y 
and Naigameya. The first of these is known to 
have received popular worship (Pataiijali, ad 
Panini , v. 3. 99) ; he originated from a wound 
which Indra inflicted upon Kumara, the new-born. 
From the same wound issued a great number of 
kumaras , and kwndris , goblins, who spirit away 
little children (. Mahabharata , iii. 228, where two 
more brothers, Sisu and the goat-faced Bha- 
drasakha, seem to he assigned to Kumara). The 
war-god has a great retinue of monstrous followers, 
male and female, of whom long lists are given 
in Mahabhdrata y ix. 45 f. He was probably in the 
beginning conceived as the representative of a 
whole class of uncanny spirits somehow connected 
with fire, and was afterwards promoted to the 
position of a war-god, equal in rank with the 
ancient gods. His worship seems once to have 
been fairly general ; at present he is worshipped 
chiefly in the south, where he is known under 
the name of Subrahmanya. 

Another son of Siva, or rather of Parvatl, is 
Ganesa. Originally he seems to have been con- 
ceived as the * remover of obstacles,’ as his names 
Vindyaka and Vighneka indicate. As snch he 
is figured with an elephantine head ; he carries 
in one of his hands ( parkupdni ) an axe, or one 
of his tusks, which has been broken off ; he rides 
on, or is attended by, the rat, the animal which 
finds its way to every place. As ‘remover of 
obstacles,’ he is invoked at the # beginning of all 
books, and thus in a secondary way he became 
the god of learning, especially of pandits and 
clerks. He is the latest of all Brahmanical gods, 
for he is not mentioned in the Bamayana and 
some of the older Purdnas ; and he was absent 
from the original Mahabharata . He is first men- 
tioned in Yajnavalkya, i. 270, 289, 293, as a demon 
taking possession of men, and thus hindering 
their success, hut furthering them when propiti- 
ated. The name Ganeka or Ganadhipa designates 
him as the leader* of the Ganas, or followers 
in the retinue of Siva. Yet he is not, as a rule, 
represented as leading the Ganas, whose actual 
leader is Nandi. But there is a class of demons, 
Vinayakas (see Petersburg Diet., s,v.) y who pro- 
bably were represented by tbe new god Ganesa. 
It deserves to be noted in this connexion, that, in 
the Rig Veda (el xxiii. 1), Brhaspati is addressed 
as gandndm ganapati; and Brhaspati, who is 
identified with Vachaspati, is something like a 
Vedic counterpart of Ganesa as a god of learning. 

GaneSa is the son of 6iva and Parvatl, or rather of the latter, 
for he was produced from the unguents with which the goddess 
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had anointed herself. With fcho water of her bath they were 
conveyed to the month of the Ganges, and were there 
imbibed by Malini, a goddctw with the head of an elephant. 
She gave birth to a boy who had four amis and five heads of an 
elephant. Cbuiga chose him for her *on» but Siva declared 
him to be the sen of P&rvati* He reduced hit five heads to one, 
and enthroned him on Aftjaoagiri as the ‘remover of obstacles.* 
These details are given in the 18 th canto of the Baracharita 
by Jayadratha, a native of Kashmir, in the 13th cent., who 
professes to have composed his work from older sources. In 
the Brahma Vmmrtm Pun&w* the third book of which 
contains an account of Qa$e£a» it is narrated that Gage&a's 
head fell oil when Pirvati in the pride of her heart invited 
the planet Saturn to look at her baby, and that Vi#nu after- 
wards substituted for it the head of an elephant, Gamete m 
figured with one tusk only (ekadanta). The loss of the other is 
variously accounted for. It was cut off f according to the 
L 60, by Riv&jja, ; according to the Brahma 
V&imrta Piirrlfw, ill. 40, by Para&urAnm ; and he lost it, 
woording to the ilaracharita, xviii. 23, through a bet with 
Kumfcra as to who should go most quickly round the earth. 
Besides the particulars of his figure mentioned already, he has an 
exceedingly Wg belly. In hi# four hands he carries, according 
to Jayadratha, a. tusk, a rosary, an axe, and a sweetmeat; 
■In. some pictures he carries a manuscript in one hand. 

Kubera or Vai^ravana, the ‘lord of treasures 5 
(mUeMjv ‘king of the Y&k$aa/ and ‘regent of 
the north/ is already mentioned in the Afcharva 
Veda as chief of the ‘good people 5 {punyajana) t or 
‘other people 5 {itarajana) : ana as concerned with 
‘concealment 5 (through hidden treasures).* 

In the Satapatlm Brahmana and in later Vedic 
texts he is mentioned as king of the Hak.sas, 
and in the TaUtirlya Ar any aha, i. 316, as lord 
of wishes and as possessor of a -wonderful ear 
(apparently the later Puspaka). 

In later mythology he is the king of the Yaksas 
as well as of the kinnara* and Guhyakas, while 
the R&kgas&s are the subjects of his half-brother, 
Ravana. According to the Ed may ana (viL 311*.}, 
he is the son of VLsravas, and grandson of Pula- 
sfcya, Praj apatite son* 

YMravas had two wives, Dmvairniiu, daughter of Bhamdvija, 
and Kaikasi, daughter of SumAIL By the former he had one eon, 
Kubera. ; by the tetter Ravana, Kumbhakarga, Vibhipaga, and 
SurpagtekhM YlfoafM gave Kubera for his residence the town 
Laikkl, built by Vtevakannan on Mount Trikufa in the southern 
■ocean. But Savaga expelled him from Lafiki, and made it his 
own capital. Kubera then, by the advice of Viiravaa, took up 
hi# residence on Mount Kailim, and became the regent of the 
north. But hi# connexion with the south, to which the above 
legend refers, was perhaps suggested by the name of the 
southernmost river of India, the Haven ; for Etivera&a or 
Kib&ra&a occurs already in the Atharva Veda as. a patronymic 
derived from Kubera. In support of this conjecture it may be 
mentioned that the name of the town Trichinopoly is popularly 
explained as TriMra^palli, according to Lassen (hid. Aiter- 
twmkumky 1873, L lw)»* town of Kubera,' for Tniiras is also 
a Matne of Kubera. 

Kuberate town is Alaka, his park Chaitraratha ; 
he has nine treasures ( nidhi ). He rides on a man 
(naravdhmia) ; this curious item seems to indicate 
some near relation to men, and the same is suggested 
by his epithet or name Nfdharman, which probably 
refers to his quality as bes tower of riches (£rida). 
His son is Nalakubara, whose wife Rambhft was 
ravished by Havana (Jt&m&yana* vii. 28). Kubera, 
as we have seen, was believed from very early times 
to preside over the .guardians of treasures, who, it 
would seem, were originally called raksas, and 
later— to d istin|uieh jbhem from the devilish rak#a$ r 

Am chief of the Yaksas, he was supplanted, as far 
as popular worship is concerned, by Manibhadra, 
who is already mentioned in the Edmdyana (vii. 15b 
but who occurs chiefly in popular tales. * 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature is the god of love, Kama 
(M&nmatha, Madana, K&ndarpa, Sinara, Anaflga, 
etc.). Originally Kdma is ‘ desire/— not of sexual 
enjoyment only, but of good things in general, — 
and as a personification of desire he is invoked in 
Atharva Veda ix. 2 ; . hut in another hymn of the 
same Veda (iii. 25) he is already conceived as the 

* Pw®§a§mm in classical Sanskrit is synonymous with yaksa 
and rm$wa (Hemacbandra’s Abhidh&nakoSa, 187 and 194). 

t The |eiiealogy is stated somewhat differently in If a Ad- 


god of sexual love, in which function only he is 
known to later mythology. His parentage is 
variously stated, but usually he is regarded as the 
son of Dharma and Laksmi. His wife is Rati the 
impersonation of sexual enjoyment ; his friend' and 
companion, Madhu, the first month of spring. Two 
sons of Kama are occasionally mentioned, Harsa 
and Yasas. * 9 

The ideas entertained about K&ma may be 
gathered from his emblems and attributes. He 
carries a bow formed of flowers ipufpachdpa) ; the 
string of this bow consists of bees, and the arrows 
of flowers (kusuma&ara). There are five such 
arrows {pahekabdna), allegorically representing the 
infatuating powers of love ($o$ana t mohana , etc.). 
He has on his banner the dolphin or a fish, denot- 
ing procreative power {makara or matsya-Jcetu) ; 
or he carries a flower in his hand (puqpaketana). 
He is often spoken of as dtmabhu or ckittajanman * 
‘born of the mind/ and was therefore called 
anahya, 1 bodiless/ This latter quality is accounted 
for by a well-known myth mentioned above in 
connexion with the birth of the war-god. 

Siva reduced Kftma to ashes ; be will get & new body, accord- 
ing to Kumdmmtmbham, 4, 42, at the wedding of Siva and 
Parvat l But, according to the Afarimthia (9263 ff.) Kama was 
re-horn as Pradyunma, Kyppa's ton. The baby had been stolen 
by Sambarn, whose wife Mivkvati brought him up.. The latter, 
however, wu Rati, who had Mvumedl toe form of M&yavati in 
order to deceive the Asura, and thus to cause his destruction 
by Pradyunma (ib. 9475 ff.). Apparently Pradyumna is but a 
variant of Kfaua, or, to be more accurate, a god of love popular 
in those tract# of India where the worship of Kr#ya prevailed. 
Kama has also been identified with Mara, the tempter and devil 
of Buddhist legend ; hence, in later Sanskrit, Mira becomes a 
synonym of Kama. 

Some of the goddesses of Br&hmanical mythology 
have already been mentioned in connexion with 
the goijs whose consorts they are : Svaha, wife of 
Agm, 8ach!, wife of Indra, Sanjiid, wife of Surya. 
The most important goddess, Parvatl, will be 
considered when we come to treat of Rudra. 
Laksmi or 5§rl is the consort of Vi$nu ; but she 
seems originally to have been an independent 
deity impersonating beauty and wealth. She rose 
from the ocean when the gods and demons churned 
it for the production of ampta, and then she was 
made over to Vi$nu» But we meet also with 
different statements: she is the daughter of Bhrgu 
and Khy&ti, or has been produced from the lotus 
which grew out of Vi^nu’s forehead; she is the 
wife of Prajapati, or of Dattatreya, or of the 
sun-god, or of Dharma to whom she bore a son 
Kama. As the goddess of beauty, she is intimately 
connected with the lotus, the ino§t beautiful flower 
of India ; she is called after it Padma or Kamala ; 
she is enthroned on a lotus, and holds one in her 
hand. As Fortuna, she is the fickle goddess, who 
stays nowhere long; according to Mahabhdrala, 
xii. 225, 228, she lived once with the Danavas, 
then with the gods, and with Indra. From, an 
abstraction Sri seems to have become a deity, just 
as occasionally abstract nouns are used as names 
of gods or goddesses representing/he abstract idea 
in question, e.g. Iiri, Dhrfci, Kirti, etc. 

The origin of Sarasvatl was different. From being 
a river-goddess in the Rig Veda she became the 
goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and as such she 
is most frequently invoked by the poets of classical 
Sanskrit literature* She has been identified with 
V&ch, ‘speech/ and as such she is the wife of Brahma ; 
she is further identified with Bharatl, a sepa- 
rate goddess Invoked in Vedic hymns. She is also 
called Sarada, whom the inhabitants of Kashmir 
regard as the guardian of their country, hence 
called £&rad&mandala (Btein, Kcdhana’s Chronicle 
of Kabmr y ii. p. 288).' . Poets speak of the hostility.' 
of Laksmi to Sarasvatl ; for wealth and learning 
seldom go together. # , , 

The principal river-goddess ^ of India is the 
Gangs, who has lent her sanctity, as it were, to 
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many smaller rivers which are fabled to be 
miraculously connected or identical with her. The 
Ganga flows in heaven as Viyadganga or Mandakini 
(the milky way), on earth as the most sacred river, 
and in the lower world as the Patalaganga ; she is 
therefore called Tripathaga , ‘going in the three 
worlds.’ 

King Bhagiratha, the great-grandson of Sagara, induced the 
celestial Ganga to come down from heaven to earth and from 
the earth to the lower regions, in order to purify the ashes of 
the 60,000 sons of Sagara burnt by Kapila ; hence she is called 
Bhdglrathl. Siva caught the river up in his matted hair in 
order to check the impetus of her fall. The river then entered 
Jahnu’s sacrificial enclosure and was drunk up by him ; but at 
last he discharged her from his ear, wherefore she is regarded 
as his daughter and called J ahnavi. These legends are told at 
length in the J Ramdyava,, i. 38-44; another account of her 
descent is given in the Mdrkaxt^eya Purava,, ch. 65. Ganga is 
also said to come forth from the toe of Vispu. In the Maha- 
bhdrata (i. 98 ff.) she is the first wife of King Santanu and the 
mother of Bhisma. It has been said above that Kumara is 
considered to be her son. Mythologically she is the eldest 
daughter of Himalaya and Mena. 

In conclusion, it may be added that there are 
several other sacred rivers or river-goddesses ; e.g. 
Yamuna (Kalindi) is the daughter of Surya, and 
so is the Tapati (a younger sister of the goddess 
Savitri); Narmada (Reva) is a daughter of the 
moon. 

The enemies of the gods are the Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas. In the Rig Veda, Asura is an 
epithet of Varuna and other gods, which has been 
rendered ‘mysterious being.’ But in later times 
asura denotes the enemies of the gods (sura), and 
the word is derived from sura with a privative, 
while in point of fact the word sura is artificial, and 
has been abstracted from asura . The Asuras are 
the elder brothers of the gods, both being sons of 
Prajapati. They continually waged war with the 
gods, and frequently got the better of them ; some 
of them even acquired the sovereignty over the 
whole world, till at last they were slain by Indra, 
Yisnu (hence called Daityari), or some other god. 
They dwell in the nether world, in magnificent 
palaces. As enemies of the gods, they are regarded 
as wicked demons ; but, as mere rivals of the gods, 
they are not necessarily bad. . So they have for 
their teacher and spiritual guide a great saint, 
Sukra, the son of Bhrgu, who has been mentioned 
above in connexion with his antagonist Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods. The Asuras occasionally 
appear in a better light in epic stories, and still more 
frequently in popular tales. In popular belief they 
seem to have come to be looked upon simply as super- 
human beings, very much like the Vidyadharas ; 
e.g. there is a small romantic epic in the Kathd- 
saritsdgara (eighth hook), in which they side with 
the hero of the story. In classical mythology there 
is no difference between Asuras, Daityas, and 
Danavas, and these words are usually synonyms ; 
but originally the Daityas and Danavas are sub- 
divisions of the Asuras, the former being the sons 
of Diti, the latter of Danu. 

(B) We must now speak of the different groups of 
divine beings who rank below the gods. Some of 
them are, on the whole, not unfriendly to men, 
others are decidedly wicked, demons or devils. W e 
shall treat first of the former. The most popular 
class seems to have been the Nagas (Sarpas, Uragas), 
dragons or snake-gods; and snake- worship prevailed 
in India from the beginning of the classical period 
downwards. Nagas are figured on numberless 
sculptures all over India, and in popular tales they 
and their beautiful daughters play an important 
part. They are, however, almost absent from 
Vedic literature. In epic and classical literature 
they are said to dwell iu Patala, the nether world, 
which is imagined to be full of marvels ; there is 
situated their city Bhogavatl. At the beginning 
of the Mahabharata we have what may be called 
a *nake-epos, which relates the destruction of the 


snakes through the sacrifice of Janamejaya; 
there are introduced Airavata, Yfisuki, Taksaka, 
Sesa and others well known in Sanskrit literature. 
Jesa (Anauta) has been promoted to a higher rank ; 
he is represented as supporting the earth on his 
expanded hoods, and he nas become a servant of 
Yisnu, who rests on him while sleeping on the 
ocean. Baladeva, the brother of Krsna, is believed 
bo be an incarnation of Sesa. The shakes are the 
30 ns of Kadru, or of SurasS, one of the divine 
mothers. It has been related above (under ‘ sun- 
god’) that Garuda is their enemy and devours 
them, whence it has been concluded that the 
Nagas represent darkness which is dispelled by 
the sun. But there is another aspect of the Nagas 
which was more important for the imagination 
of the people; they were probably regarded as 
guarding or possessing treasures, and assuming 
the shape of snakes. The Nagas were held in awe 
and reverence, but they were not regarded as 
demons. 

Older than the Nagas are the Gandharvas, 
They are already known in the Rig Veda, where, 
however, usually but one Gandharva is mentioned. 
They are a class of superhuman beings fond of 
women, and possessing a mysterious power over 
them. In the Mahabharata they frequently ap- 
pear very much like the Yaksas, a.n& their king 
Aiigaraparna or Chitraratha is a friend of Kubera 
‘whose park is called Chaitraratha ). . But usually 
;hey are represented as divine musicians and as 
iving in Inara’s heaven ; from them the Sanskrit 
lame for • music,’ gandharva , is derived. It may 
le mentioned that the fata morgana is called 
town of the Gandharvas’ ( gandharvanagara ). 

The mistresses of the Gandharvas are the Ap- 
sarases, heavenly nymphs of wonderful beauty. 
They too belong to the court of Indra, and they 
ire employed by him to seduce saints when they 
lecome a danger to his sovereignty through their 
jevere penance. The effect of their successful 
interference is usually the birth of some great 
nan or woman ; e.g. Menaka seduced Visvamitra 
sind became mother of Sakuntala. In other stories 
3 ome Apsaras incurs the displeasure of some god, 
and by his curse is born on, or banished to, the 
earth, where she marries some great man. Thus 
Urvasi became the wife of king Pururavas ; their 
adventures form the story of Kalidasa’s play Vik- 
ramorvaii. The most famous Apsarases are Tilot- 
tama, Rambha, Urvasi, Ghrtachi, Menaka, and 
others, but there are millions of them, and they are 
held out as a reward to warriors who fall in battle. 

The Yaksas, as a class of superhuman beings, 
are of post- Vedic origin, though the word yalcsd 
as a neuter occurs in the Rig. Veda (on its 
meaning see Vedische Studien , iii. 126 ff*)* As 
yaksan means ‘magical power,’ yaksd probably 
means etymologically ‘ being possessed of magical 
power ’ ; and this was without doubt the meanmg 
of the feminine yaksini. The original conception 
of the Yaksas would therefore be much the same 
as that of the later Vidyadharas— a word which 
etymologically and actually means ‘possessing 
spells or witchcraft.’ The Yaksas are brought 
into close connexion with the Raksasas, as stated 
above under ‘ Kubera,’ though the Yaksas are 
generally not unfriendly to men, and the Raksasas 
are. (Still there are instances of wicked Yakfas 
and of kind Raksasas.) Both Yaksas and Raksasas 
are also called puny af ana— a name of the subjects 
of Kubera in the Atharva Veda. It has been 
assumed above that there were originally two sorts 
of Raksas ; the one, guardians of treasures, were 
identified with the Yaksas, and the other are the 
well-known disturbers of sacrifice usually called 
Raksasas ; thus the apparent confusion between 
Yak§as and Raksasas would become intelligible. 
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Very much like the Yaksas are the Guhyakas. 
They too are followers of Kubera ; they guard 
treasures and live in mountain eaves. Mythical 
beings of similar character are the Kinnaras, 
divine songsters* who have a human body and the 
head of a horse, while the Kimpurusas' have the 
body of a horse and a human head. Both Kin- 
nar&s and Kimpurugas are followers of Kubera, 
and they are frequently identified with one another. 
The Kmnaras are occasionally confounded with 
the Gandharvas. 

Other classes of mythical beings who are fre- 
quently mentioned* but not described in detail, 
are the Charanas, divine panegyrists ; the Sid- 
dhas, beneficent ghosts ; and the Sadhyas. 

The VidySdharas deserve a fuller notice. In 
the older popular tales, especially in Pali litera- 
ture, the Yaksas are the principal superhuman 
beings ; in the younger popular literature (repre- 
sented by the Bfhatkathd) they are supplanted by 
the Vidyadharas, the most human -like of all in- 
ferior divine beings. ^ They live under kings and 
emperors {ehakrarartins} of their own, in towns on 
the northern mountains, just like men, with whom 
they have much intercourse and even intermarry. 
Men can also be received into their community 
and acquire sovereignty over them. They possess 
superhuman powers, especially the faculty of 
moving through the air, and of assuming by their 
vidya* or witchcraft, any shape at will (whence 
they are also called Kheckara, and Kdnmrupin ). 
The Vidyiid haras seem to have been at the height 
of popularity during the early centuries of our 
era ; there is a Prakrit poem by Vimalamlri, the 
Padmacharita, which belongs to that time ; in 
it the Raks&sas, the Yaksas, the Monkeys, etc., 
of the Mdmdymia are declared to be different 
tribes of Vidyadharas. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings the 
KIks&sas are the most prominent. In the Rig 
Veda they are mentioned in the neuter form 
tak$m m fiends who disturb the sacrifice and 
injure the pious. They are possessed of enormous 
power, especially at night, when they prowl about 
(ratrmekam) and devour their victims (kravyada, 
; they are of hideous appearance, but 
are able to assume different shapes. The Rig 
Veda seams to distinguish r®k$m (* evil spirits *) 
and y&tudhanm (‘ ghosts ’), but in later language 
YMudMna is synonymous with Origin- 

ally equal in rank to the Yaksas, the Raksasas 
have become more conspicuous than in ancient 
mythology, apparently through the influence of 
epic poetry. ( For in the Bdmdyana Havana, the 
king of the B&k$asaa, his brothers, etc., are the 
powerful enemies of Rama ; thus the Rftk§asas 
were invested with a new personality which they 
retained in the imagination of the Hindus. In 
the MaMbkarata t Bhmia’s son Ghatotkaeha is a 
Rikpsa who fights on the side of the Pandavas. 
He and Vibhi^ana, the virtuous brother of Riivana, 
and his successor on the throne of Lanka, are 
instances which prove that the B&kgasas, like 
the A suras, were not always looked upon with 
unmitigated horror. 

PiiSchas are not unlike, and occasionally are 
confounded with, theRtkfasas; they are hideous and 
bloodthirsty monsters who haunt wild and desert 
places. In the Rig Veda there is once ft cxxxiii. 5} 
mention of a PiMehi, a spirit supposed to be con- 
nected with the will o*. the wisp ; the Pi&ichas as 
wicked spirits frequently occur from the Atharva 
V eda downwards. 1 1 may be remarked that a Pra- 
krit dialect, in which the original Bfhatkathd was 
written, has been named after them PaisaehL* 

Bhuta is the most general term for sprites; 

* Piaakei, ‘ Ominmatak der Prakrit Sprachen,' GlAP L 8, p. 
S7t ; IacOU, Emti mr Gu%&$hya et la Brhatkathd, pp. 40-69. 


thus Bhutabhdfa , the * language of the Bhutas * is 
synonymous with Paiidchi. But frequently they 
are mentioned as a separate class, in juxtaposition 
with other classes of wicked spirits. Pretas are 
the ghosts of the deceased, who are not received 
among the manes. They play a more important 
part in Buddhist literature than in the Brah- 
manieal Sanskrit literature. In later times, es- 
pecially in popular works, they seem to have been 
supplanted by the Vetalas, wicked goblins who 
haunt cemeteries and animate dead bodies ; they 
belong to the last phase of the development of 
demonology, inaugurated by the Bfhatkathd , in 
which the Vidyadharas are the leading figures. 

{C) We shall now speak of heroic men. Most 
important figures in Brahmanical mythology are 
the famous R?is of old, the traditional authors 
of the Vedic hymns, and ancestral founders of 
the Brahmanical gofrcis or gentes. These holy 
men, saints or sages, were looked upon as possess- 
ing superhuman powers which made them almost 
equal, and in some cases even superior, to the 
gods. We may distinguish three classes of B§is : 
tlemrps, ie. Rfis of the gods or living among 
them, e.y. Narad a ; brakmar$i$ t i.e. priestly R^is, 
c.y. Varistha, and indeed the greatest number of 
them ; and r&jarfis, i.e, Rsis of royal origin, e.g. 
YMvtaiitra. Besides, the Iteis belong to different 
periods : some lived in the beginning of the world 
and took an active part in "creation, as Dak§a, 
Ka&yapa, Marichi ; others belong to a more recent 
period, as Mann, Vy&ga, Valmiki, etc. An ancient 

S ) are the seven 1.41 s (identified with the seven 
t stars of Ursa major) ; but the names are 
differently given. The oldest list is: Gautama, 
Bharadv&ja, Viivimltra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, 
Kaftyapa, and Atri. A common one is : Bhrgu, 
Aaglras, Visvamitra, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Atri, 
and Ag&stya. From the MahdbMrata we get a 
different list: Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pufaha, 
Kratu, Pulastya, and Vasistha. The stories and 
legends of which the Rsis are the heroes, or in which 
they play an important part, are very numerous, 
especially in the Epics and the Puranas, far 
outnumbering the myths told of the gods. ^ 

The ideas entertained about the R§is have 
changed considerably in the course of time in cor- 
respondence with the change of the religious ideal. 
Originally they owed their exalted position to the 
fact that they were believed to have revealed the 
sacred lore, the whole of Vedic religion, which, it 
will he remembered, ia concerned chiefly with 
sacrifice. But in the epic period the sacrifice was 
no longer the religious ideal ; it had been supplanted 
by tapas or yoga r * asceticism,® in the opinion of the 
people at large. Therefore the Rsis began to be 
regarded less as experts in the sacrificial art than 
aa great ascetics, who by means of severe austeri- 
ties and deep meditation bad acquired super- 
human power and such sanctity that their utter- 
ances were infallible and their curses must take 
effect. In popular opinion they are yogins rather 
than priests ; they are saints and sorcerers at the 
same time ; but, of course, elevated to the highest 
rank. 

3. The three Supreme Gods— Brahma, yi$nu, ana 
Siva — occupy a peculiar position in the Hindu pan- 
theon, highly exalted above the rest of gods and 
divine beings. A detailed description of them 
would be out of place in the present article. In a 
sketch of Brfihmanical mythology only the causes 
and processes by which they were promoted to the 
highest rank can be dealt with. _ 

Brahma, the creator of the world, is the Fraja- 
pati, Pitamaha, Hiranyagarbha of the Vedas and 
Brd'hmanas. He had his origin and basis in specu- 
lation rather than in popular cult, and therefore he 
did not appeal, in spite of his sublime character, to 
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the religions feelings of the masses. Hence the 
worship of Brahma has become all but extinct, and 
the worshippers of Siva or Vi§nu, in whatever form 
they adore their favourite deity, form the over- 
whelming majority of the Hindus. Notwithstand- 
ing these sectarian tendencies, the three Supreme 
Gods are regarded, in principle, as of equal dignity 
and forming as such a kind of triad, which in the 
doctrine of the Trimurti has been acknowledged 
since about the 5th cent. A.D. There were con- 
tradictory elements already in the conception of 
the Prajapati of the Brdhmanas . For sometimes 
he is identified with the universe, and described as 
the source out of which creation evolved; some- 
times he is regarded as a secondary deity subordi- 
nate to Brahman (Muir, op, cit. v. 391 ff.). The same 
holds good with the Brahma of later mythology : 
Brahma proceeded from Brahman, the First Cause ; 
and, on the other hand, he is, in a vague way, 
identified with it, whence he is called svayambhu 
(‘self-born ’) or aja (* unborn ’). The generally 
received opinion, as given in Manu i. 5 ff. , comes to 
this : Svayambhu rose from primeval darkness, 
created the waters, and deposited in them a seed ; 
this became a golden egg, in which he himself was 
born as Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. But, according 
to another opinion, contained already in the famous 
Purusasukta of the Rig Veda (x. 90), the Purusa was 
in the beginning, and from him the world originated. 
The deity rising from this Purusa is called Nard- 
yana {i.e. ‘descended from Kara,’ the primeval 
male) — a name which is also coupled with Purusa 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana. Thus Narayana is 
identified with Brahma (in the above quoted pass- 
age of Manu). But usually Narayana is identified 
with Visnu, and thereby Brahma/s claim to para- 
mount superiority was contested. There was still 
another cause which detracted from Brahma’s 
significance as creator. For part of the creation, 
notably of men, gods, and divine beings, was 
transferred to secondary Prajapatis : Daksa, 
Marichi, Atri, and other Rsis whose progeny is 
detailed in cosmogonic myths and legends of the 
Epics and the Purdnas . Thus many causes were 
at work to reduce the importance and dignity of 
Brahma and to deprive him of active devotion. 
The reason which the Hindus allege in explanation 
of this fact is Brahma’s incest with his daughter 
Vach (‘speech’), by which the creation was brought 
about. Still the idea of creation and of fate is 
personified in Brahma, and in this character he is 
universally acknowledged by all classical writers 
down to modern times. 

While Brahma-Prajapati retires step by step 
from the superiority over all gods accorded to him 
in the Brdhmanas , the reverse development obtains 
in the case of Vistm. In the Rig Veda he is not 
one of the prominent gods ; there he is chiefly 
extolled for the three steps with which he encom- 
passed the universe. But it should be remarked 
that in the Rig Veda he is intimately associated 
with Indra as his friend and companion, while in 
classical mythology he is styled Indra’s younger 
brother ( Indranuja ). As this kind of relationship 
is little in keeping with Vi§nu’s paramount rank, 
it must be regarded as a relic of the preceding 
period, when Indra was still greatly superior to 
Vi§nu ; and, at the same time, it seems to indicate 
a dim consciousness of the fact that a part of 
Indra’s character or functions had been transferred 
to Visnu. For Visnu becomes in classical myth- 
ology ’what Indra had been before, namely, the 
slayer of demons, the Daityari. On the whole, 
however, Visnu’s position in the Brdhmanas is the 
same as before ; he is regarded as the equal of the 
other gods, not yet their superior. But the 
Brdhmanas record only the views of the priests ; 
popular opinion may have differed from theirs, 


although ignored by them as not worthy of notice 
(cf. Muir, op. cit. iv. 156 ff.). It should, however, be 
observed that in the Brdhmanas Visnu is repeatedly 
identified with the sacrifice — an honour which he 
shares with Prajapati. _ He seems gradually to 
have usurped some positions formerly occupiea by 
Prajapati, and thus to have arrogated to himself 
the superiority which Vedic speculation had 
assigned to his rival. Thus Narayana is, accord- 
ing to Manu, identical with Brahma, but afterwards 
Visnu is Narayana. In the Satapatha Brdhmana 
it is said that, ‘having assumed the form of* a 
tortoise, Prajapati created offspring’; and, accord- 
ing to the Taittiriya Brdhmana , Prajapati in the 
form of a boar raised the earth from the bottom of 
the ocean (Muir, op. cit . pp. 27, 39, 52 f.). But 
common opinion ascribes these feats to Visnu in 
his tortoise and boar avatdras. 

Here we meet for the first time with the theory of incarnations, 
which in the course of time passed into a generally adopted 
doctrine, and enabled Vaifpavism to absorb popular cults by de- 
claring the objects of their worship to be avatdras of 
Probably the tortoise and the boar were originally popular therio- 
morphic deities worshipped by the masses (including Brahmanic 
families), and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmans 
to a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some recog- 
nized god. Traces of this process seem to be recognizable in the 
case of the boar and tortoise avatdras of Prajapati. For in the 
Taittiriya Brahma as we have Been, Prajapati assumed 
the form of a boar and raised the earth ; but, in a passage of 
the Satapatha Brdhmana, it was the boar Emu§a who raised the 
earth, and was then favoured by Prajapati for his deed. Here 
we have two different attempts to connect a god worshipped 
under the shape of a boar with Prajapati. Something similar 
occurs in the case of his tortoise avatara ; for it is first said that 
Praiapafci took the form of a tortoise, and then this tortoise 
kachcfihapa is identified with KaSyapa, one of the secondary 
creators. We observe in both cases a certain indecision : the 
theriomorphicgod was at first hesitatingly identified by members 
of the priestly class with one of their great gods. Afterwards, 
when the theory of avatdras was firmly established, it furnished 
a ready means of legitimizing popular godlings and heroes. 
Thus the fish avatara of Vi§$u ana that of the man-lion may 
be accounted for by the assumption that idols of such shapes had 
been the objects of popular worship. 

The fifth avatara of Visnu as a dwarf ( Vamana) 
is of peculiar interest. For in this incarnation 
Visnu conquered the world by three steps, for 
which feat he is chiefly extolled in the hymns of 
the Rig Veda, although neither there nor in the 
Brdhmanas is he said to have done this in the 
shape of a dwarf. That notion may have developed 
from the myth itself, for, compared with such 
giant steps, the body of the goa may well have 
appeared dwarfish ; or there may have been some 
popular god figured as a dwarf, with whom it was 
thought convenient to identify Visnu. At any 
rate, the fact that the principal feat of Visnu was 
not ascribed to the god himself in his own person, 
hut to an incarnation of him, proves that at the 
time when this opinion became current Vi§nu had 
been promoted to a much higher rank than be- 
longed to the Vedic Vi§nu who, strange to say, 
was then regarded as an incarnation (viz. the 
dwarf) of the Supreme Vi§nu who was radically 
not different from him. 

The next avatdras — Rama Jamadagnya, Rama 
Dasarathi, Krsna, and Buddha— are of a different 
kind, and belong to the time when Vaisnavism had 
become a dominant form of Indian religion, and 
when the universally received doctrine of incarna- 
tion made it possible to imprint on independent 
cults a Vaisnavite stamp, Rama Jamadagnya is 
the hero of’ legendary story, the other Rama of 
epic history. But it is a well-known fact that in 
the original part of the Bdmayana , i.e. in Books 
ii.~vi. } Rama is not yet conceived as connected in 
any way with Visnu ; hut after he had become, 
through epic poetry, the favourite of the people, he 
was made the object of devotion ana worship 
by being declared to he the incarnated Visnu. 
In Krsna, a Rajput hero has coalesced with a 
shepherd - god (Govinda) into a new deity ; he 
appears first in the Chhandogya Upaniqad (iii. 17, 6) 
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as a human teacher who knew the Brahman ; in the 
Mahabharata he is already acknowledged as Visit ti 
in a human form, though frequently he is still 
described as a human hero. The worship of Krsna- 
Vasudeva must have been highly popular about the 
beginning of our era, for it gave rise to the curious 
Jama doctrine of the 9 V&sudevaa, 9 Bakulevas, 
and 9 PrafcivSaudevas, who play such, an important 
part in the hagiology of the J&in&s, even as early 
as some of their canonical books. And in later 
times the worship of Krsna and that of Hama are 
the two prevailing forms of Vaisnavisra. The recog- 
nition of Buddha as an avatar a of Visnu is a proof 
of the popularity of Vaisn&vism and its assimilat- 
ing energy even with regard to a hostile sect. 

Most of the creeds which have been merged into 
Vai$n&vism were of un-Brahmanieal origin ; uc. they 
did not grow out of Brahmanism, but’ were in the 
end brahmanized. The gods, godlings, or heroes, 
whose cult was the object of those creeds, were 
probably gfhadevatds* or istadevatds, worshipped 
by families belonging to various castes and classes, 
inclusive of Brahmans; their identification with 
Yi$nu, which probably was due chiefly to Brah- 
mans, elevated them to a higher sphere and ennobled 
their cult. But what principally legitimized these 
Vai^navite forms of religion as Br&hmanical, or as 
in harmony with the Veda, was the adoption of 
Brfthmanical theosophy as their theological founda- 
tion. Vi$nn (Hlinivana, V&sndeva) was declared 
to be one with the Supreme Spirit, the Brahman of 
the lTpani§ad$ ; the creation and destruction of 
the world were explained in accordance with the 
Vedanta and S&hkhya philosophies. The ascetic 
idea! is still acknowledged, and knowledge con- 
tinues to be regarded as an important means of 
reaching emancipation ; but a new way of salvation 
is now proclaimed, the * way of love ’ {bhakti- 
m&rga [#.t?.]) : love of, devotion and entire submis- 
sion to, God is the shortest and surest way to union 
with Him. One of the earliest and most perfect 
products of this movement is the famous Bhagamd - 
Oita which forms part of the Malmbhdrata; 
it has become a canonical text for all V&isn&vite 
sects, A later authority for them is the Vedanta 
Sutra, which almost every founder of Brahmanicai 
sects feels obliged to interpret in such a way that 
its teachings shall be in perfect harmony with Ms 
own doctrines. 

Rudra-Siva became In the Brahmanicai period 

Supreme God, the highest god according to the 
unites as Visnu is the highest god according to the 
Vaisnavites. In the Eig Veda, Kudra (the Howler) 
is the father of the Marufcs or Kudr&s (wind- or 
storm-gods), but no distinct eosmical function is 
ascribed to him ; he is principally regarded as a 
malevolent deity who by his shafts brings disease 
and death on men and cattle. A plurality of 
Budras, the host of Eudras, is frequently men- 
tioned in the following period, and has never been 
forgotten ; in classical mythology the number of 
Eudras is eleven, but in addition to them Kudra 
is surrounded by hosts of spirits, called his ganas 
and pramathm. He thus appears as the leader of 
troops of beings greatly inferior, yet similar, to 
himself; it may therefore be assumed that from 
the beginning he was the representative of a class, 
or rather classes, of evil spirits, and that the many 
Eudras whom the Satarudrlya mentions have all 
been blended in the conception of the one Kudra, 
who is present in woods, streams, desert places, 
etc. A similar process seems to have gone on in 
the later Vedas and the Brdhmanas ; for other 
terrific gods, notably various forms of Agni, 
conceived not as the sacrificial fire but as the 
destructive element, have been combined with 

f ie original Kudra. As mentioned above, the 
atapatha Brdhmana states that Agni was called 


Sarva by the Pr&chyas, and Bhava by the V&hlkas • 
but in the Atharva Veda, Bhava and $&rva are 
distinct gods, similar to Kudra, while, as early as 
the Vdjamneyl SarhhUd, Bhava and Sarva occur as 
names of Kudra, and in classical literature they 
are common synonyms of Siva. It is therefore a 
plausible conjecture that other names or epithets 
of Siva, besides Bhava and Sarva* originally 
denoted distinct deities who were blended with 
him into one great g<>d, Mahadeva. Thus his 
epithets Nilagrxva, Sitikantha, Nilalohita, of 
which the two first names occur already in* the 
Satarudrlya of the Vdjmamyl and Taittiriya 
SanihUds, belong to fire (as first pointed out by 
Weber, Indischc Stud ien* 1850-98, ii. 20), and desig- 
nate some forms of a tire-god merged in Kudra. 

Giriia and similar epithets of Kudra in the 
Satarudrlya, which have become names of Siva in 
later mythology, seem to indicate that he was 
identified with the mountain-sprite, or that he 
absorbed, as it ’were, into his character the anonym- 
ous mountain-goblins born of the imagination of 
hill tribes in India and other parts of the world. 
Rudra-Siva is therefore intimately connected with 
the mountains, especially with the Himalaya ; 
indeed Meg&sthenes remarks that Dionysos (Siva) 
is worshipped in the hills, and Her&kles (Kr§na) in 
the plains. His character as god of the mountains 
may have made him the favourite god of the 
people of Southern India; but a more potent 
cause was probably the ‘ devil-worship * common 
to all Dravidians, which prepared them for the 
adoration of Bhutesa. For he is also the Bhute£- 
vara, the lord of ghosts in general (bhiltas), and 
especially of those who haunt cemeteries. Con- 
nected with the latter are the sorcerers, yogins , 
who practise their awful rites in places haunted by 
such spirits, and were imagined thus to acquire 
power over them, Siva is also the master of the 
yogins as YoaUvara* and hence is believed to prac- 
tise yoga. The garland of skulls which Siva wears, 
the corpse on which he is seated, the terrific shape 
in which he is adored as Makak&la, the destructive 
od of time, death as well as the vanquisher of 
eath ( Mrtyuh jayfi)—sll these items are so many 
indications that Siva was regarded first as the 
ruler, and then as the representative of the vast 
and various classes of demonic beings who were 
created in the imagination of the superstitious by 
the fear and awe inspired by everything relating 
to death and the dead. 

Though the concept of Rudra-Siva seems to have 
had an almost unlimited power of assimilating, 
and thereby absorbing, kindred spirits and godlings 
of the popular creed, still gods of a well-defined per- 
sonality or of distinct functions were not subiect 
to this process of assimilation, however like they 
might be to Siva in character and perhaps even in 
origin. Thus Kumara and Ganesa, notwithstand- 
ing their striking affinity with Siva, have not been 
merged in Mahadeva. 

It will have been remarked that most of the 
elements which coalesced with Kudra were 
malicious spirits ; still Siva is not an exclusively 
malignant deity. Probably it was thought that 
as leader and king of those spirits he might be 
appeased, and thus the harm apprehended from 
his subjects be averted, just as a chief of robbers 
is bought off by blackmail (Kudra is called ‘lord 
of robbers * in the Satarudrlya). Therefore he is 
given auspicious names as Mfda (cf. Panini, iv. I, 
49) and Swa, ‘the Gracious* ; the latter has be- 
come the most usual name in classical mythology. 

Finally, mention must be made of a prominent 
feature of the Siva-cult, viz. that he is worshipped 
under the form of the lihqa or phallus . It can 
hardly be doubted that phallic worship was once a 
wide-spread popular cult in India, hut how it came 
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to “be connected with Siva we are at a loss to under- 
stand. But a curious mythological parallel may 
be noticed in this connexion. &iva impersonates 
death as Mahdkdla , but he is also the vanquisher 
of death as Mftyunjaya ; similarly he imperson- 
ates the generating power worshipped in the lihga, 
but he also destroys the god of sexual love, Kama. 

Siva's consort, Rudrani or Mrdani, is known by 
many names, as Devi, Uma* * Gauri, Parvati, 
Durga, Bhavani, Kali, Kapalini, Chamunda. Un- 
like the wives of other gods, she is a very pro- 
minent figure in classical mythology, and may be 
said to be scarcely inferior to Siva himself. Her 
equality of rank with her husband is naively ex- 
pressed in the dual form of this divinity, the 
A rdhandrUvara, of which one half is male and the 
other female, representing the right side of &va 
and the left of Devi. The great number of names 
of this goddess and the diversity of her character 
(benignant, awful, cruel, horrible) render it prob- 
able that, like Siva, she is a combination of many 
deities. One of her names, Kumari (Kanyaku- 
marl in Taittiriya Aranyaka , 10, 1, 7), — after 
which the southernmost point of India, Cape 
Comorin, is supposed to have been called since the 
time of the Periplus, — seems to be given her as a 
female counterpart or equivalent of Kumara, prob- 
ably as the representative of the Kumaris who en- 
snare little children. Malignant spirits are of both 
sexes ; the representative of female sprites must be 
a goddess, as they could not well coalesce with a 
male deity. Therefore, if Kumara he the repre- 
sentative of the Kumaras, Kumari may be assumed 
to be the representative of the Kumaris. Similar 
may have been the origin of Ambika, who in the 
Vdjasaneyt Samhitd is called the sister of Rudra, 
but in later mythology is Siva's wife ; for Ambika 
means * little mother ’ ; and there are superhuman 
beings, both benignant and malignant, called 
‘mothers' {matarcis), who are connected with 
Kumara ; therefore Ambika may be assumed to 
be the representative of the mothers, just as 
Kumari is that of the Kumaris. 

As Siva is Lord of the Mountains (GiriSa), so 
is Ms spouse Lady of the Hills \ (Parvati). . Accord- 
ing to classical mythology, Siva married Uma, 
daughter of Himalaya ; but in the Kena Upanisad, 
where she is first mentioned (iii. 25), Uma Haima- 
vati appears as a heavenly woman, conversant with 
Brahman. Apparently she was originally an in- 
dependent goddess, or at least a kind of divine 
being, perhaps a female mountain-ghost haunting 
the Himalayas, and was later identified with 
Rudra's wife. A similar mountain-goddess had 
her home in the Vindhyas; she was of a cruel 
character, as might be expected from a goddess 
of the savage tribes living in those hills. Her 
name is VindhyavasinI, and she too is identified 
with Siva's wife. Other names of the latter 
indicate some connexion with Agni (as was 
first pointed out by Weber, Indische Studien , i. 
237, li. 188 f.), for Kali and Karall are names 
of two of the seven tongues of Agni [Mundaka 
Upanisad, i. 2, 4) ; and these seven tongues of 
Agni may be assumed, with some probability, . to 
have been originally female demons representing 
fire as the destructive and voracious element, since 
they are also names of Durga as the object of a 
bloody sacrificial worship. Finally, a plausible 
guess of Weber with regard to Durga may be men- 
tioned. He is of opinion that this goddess is con- 
nected somehow with Nirrtl, the Vedie goddess of 
all evil, by which assumption the terrific character 
of Durga would he accounted for. At any rate, it 
can scarcely be doubted that several goddesses or 
female demons from different parts oi India, and 
worshipped by different classes of people, have in 
the course of time been combined into one great 


g oddess, the spouse of &iva, who was adored as 
is &akti, or_ 1 energy.' In the case of Siva and Devi 
the syncretistie tendency of mythology as a most 
powerful factor in the formation of Indian gods is 
beyond question; but the same factor has also 
been at work, as we saw above, in the case of the 
sun-god, of Kumara, and perhaps of Ganesa. 

The cult of Rudra-Siva and of his consort, 
originally, perhaps, chiefly the property of tribes 
loosely or not at all connected with Brahmanical 
society, has in course of time been fully brahman- 
ized, m the same way as the cult of Visnu and his 
avatdras , by being based partly on the doctrines 
of the Upanisads, partly, however, on independent 
systems of Saiva philosophy. Thus the worship 
of the two Supreme Gods, Visnu and Siva, under 
a great variety of shapes, represents the highest 
form of religion of Brahmanical India ; but at the 
same time some sects claiming to worship the 
same Supreme Gods are addicted to debauchery 
and gross immorality, and thus exhibit religion in 
its most degraded form. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that we have 
left out of sight the great un-Brahmanical re- 
ligions, Buddhism and Jainism, which must be 
treated in separate articles; yet it cannot be 
doubted that they have in many ways influenced 
Brahmanism. Buddhistic ideas, especially, have 
been adopted and adapted hy Brahmanical thinkers 
and religious men, and they survived in their 
systems and creeds long after Buddhism itself 
declined and decayed in India. 

Besides the elements of religious life described 
in this article, there were other social forces at 
work which had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of Brahmanism, viz. the system of 
caste and the organization of the family. But as 
these subjects have an interest of their own, dis- 
tinct from their religious aspect, they must be 
treated in separate articles. 
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BRAHMA SAMAJ.— i. Introduction.— The 
Brahma Samaj {Brahma Samaja) is a theistic 
reforming movement, springing from Hinduism, 
which appeared in Calcutta about eighty years 
ago, and lias had rather a changeful and eventful 
history, in the course of which it has exercised a 
large influence in Bengal and slighter influence in 
other parts of India. The name, ‘ Brahma Samaj,' 
is a Bengali phrase which may be translated 
‘ Society of Brahman,' Brahma being an adjective 
formed from Brahman , a neuter substantive used 
in Hindu philosophical language for 1 God,' whether 
conceived as the impersonal Divine Being of the 
stricter Vedanta or the personal God of Ramanuja's 
system. Samaj usually means a society that is an 
organism rather than a mere association. The 
name shows that the movement has close con- 
nexions with the religious past of India. This is 
true, first, in the sense that much that has been 
taught in the Samaj has come straight out of 
ancient Hinduism; and, secondly, in the sense that 
it is but one of the latest of a very long senes of 
attempts to produce a pure spiritual religion which 
mark Hindu history almost from the beginning. 
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The Upani§ads themselves are the deposit of the j conducted in it in English. A press was founded 
first great ‘movement in the direction of pure j and a good deal of literature was put into circula- 
spiritnality. The Vedanta and Yoga systems ; tion. Educational methods were also used. Ram 
and the theistie sects known as Bhaguvata®, Mohan found most of the money required for the 
P&supafcas and Panchar&tr&s followed ; and the I work. These efforts were earned on for several 
Bkmpimrf-Gitd is the expression of a similar move- years, hut with little success. The attendance at 
ment in Krsna- worship, The modern Bhakti move- the services dwindled to almost nothing * and in the 
merits both* in North and in South India, with other parts of the work Ram Mohairs autocracy 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had rendered Adam’s position practically impossible, 
similar ends in view. But the impact of Europe, The Mission collapsed. 

and especially of Christianity, started new cur- 3 . First period, 1828 - 1841 ; Ram Mohan Ray: 
rents of religious thought of great force during Deism.— The failure of the Mission was the 
the 19th century. Of these the 'earliest is the occasion of the birth of the Sam&j. At the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samftj (q.v.) suggestion of two friends, Ram Mohan decided to 
and other movements of less importance. Towards start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
the close of the century there came a great revival Chitpore Road, and the first meeting was held on 
of orthodox Hinduism. The Brahma Samaj is not 20th August 1828. The name at first was Brahma 
only the earliest of the group, but is also a much Sabhd » but it was soon altered to Brahma Samaj. 
more direct and legitimate result of Christian Besides Ram Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
influence than the others. were, first the wealthy triumvirate, Prince Dwarka 

2 . History of the movement : antecedents.— Ram Nath Tagore (Dvarakandtha Thafair), Kali Nath 
Mohan Ray [Bdmumhana Bid) (1772-1883), who Ray of Taki, ^ Jessore ( Kalindtha Rai), and 
founded the Brahma Samaj, wm the son of a Mathura Nath Mulliek of Howrah (Mathurandtha 
Bengali Brahman landowner, and received, in MuUkk) f and then Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
addition tot he ordinary school education in Bengali, {Pmsannakumdra Thdkur), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which { Chandrasekhara Reva),md Ham Chandra Bidya- 
brought'him into contact with Muhammadan bagish (ltd mac Jut ml ra Viih/d vttgUa), The society 
thought. Consul uently, when he was only fifteen met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9, The 
years of age, his outspoken condemnation of service was divided into four parts s the recitation 
idolatry led to his having to leave his father’s of texts from the Vedie hymns, the reading and 
house. He travelled in Tibet learning Buddhism, translating into Bengali of passages from the 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, UpanigadB, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
through the study of English and intimacy with and the singing of hymns accompanied with 
an Indian civilian named Dig by, became acquainted instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
with Christianity. Thereafter, in 1804, he gave to lead in the service. Two Teluga Brahmans 
expression to his religious convictions in a pamphlet were set apart for reciting the hymns, while 
in Persian, Tuhfatul ihmahhiddm , ‘ a Gift to Uts&bananda Bidyabagish f utsavananda Vidya - 
Deists . 1 It is a" brief and arid argument against vdprtia) was appointed to read from the Upanisads, 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For and Ram Chandra Bidyabagish to translate them 
some ten years after this he held a financial position into Bengali. 

under Government, and gave most of his energy to The attendance from the outset proved satis- 
his duties, amassing a fortune for himself the while ; factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
yet he continued hi® religious Inquiries and discus- persons present. Ram Mohan insisted that the 
sions In his leisure, and suffered a good deal of worshippers should wear suitable dress, and went 
persecution in consequence. so far as to prescribe a definite costume. The 

In 1814, now a man of forty-two, he left the utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed- 
service of the Company and settled in Calcutta, ings within the bounds of Hinduism. The Vedas 
Fourteen years of varying experimental effort were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, so that 
followed— effort spent in the study of Hindu they might not be polluted by contact with the 
philosophy and Christianity, in the publication of vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move, 
pamphlets and books, and in struggles for social The leader was deeply impressed with the need of 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he making the movement genuinely national, and he 
established (in 1815) the Atmirn Sabhd, or Spiritual believed he was restoring Hindu worship to its 
Association. Meetings were held weekly, at which pristine purity. Yet now, as before, Ms advocacy 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
hymns composed by Ram Mohan and his friends and persecution. The new society had a very 
were chanted ; but the society did not last long, loose organization : there were the four^ reciters 
He published translations of the Feddiita-sfdras and a secretary, but there were no conditions of 
and of certain Upanisads, in Bengali and English, membership. The finances were found partly by 
Then followed, in 1820, The Precepts of Jems, the subscription, the rest being supplied by Ram 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, being a catena of Mohan himself and the Prince. 

§ usages from the teaching of Jesus. It is as It is plain on the very surface that the movement 
eplqrable as it was inevitable that Christian was largely inspired by Christianity. The weekly 
missionaries should have condemned this most congregational worship (now first introduced into 
remarkable work, pregnant as it was with pro- Hinduism), consisting of the reading of the 
pheey for the religious future of the Hindu people. Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of hymns, is 
Bam Mohan early made the acquaintance of the quite sufficient proof. Prayer seems to have had 
Serampore missionaries, and indeed gave them a very subordinate place, if it had any place at all, 
both advice and help in the translation of the New , in the service ; but that is sufficiently explained 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the by Ram Mohan’s deistieal turn of mind, ana bv the 
meaning of certain passages, and collaboration absence of prayer from the Hindu philosophical 
ceased ; but one of the missionaries, the Rev. W. systems. 

Adam, sided with Ram Mohan, and finally became Already the forces of reaction were organizing 
a Unitarian. In consequence of this a Unitarian themselves against Ram Mohan. To fight the 
Committee was formed m Calcutta, consisting of Brahma Sabhd and Ram Mohan’s social crusade, 
four Indians and six Europeans ; and Adam the D karma Sabhd , or Religion Association, was 
became the pastor and missionary of the society, formed, and a newspaper was published to support 
A house was rented, and Unitarian services were the orthodox cause. 
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Very soon after the founding of the society a 
site was bought in Chitpore Hoad, and a building, 
specially designed for the use of the Samaj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date which has ever since then been 
celebrated annually by all Brahmas with great 
enthusiasm. The Trust Deed of the building is 
rather a remarkable document. The following 
extract will be read with interest : 

‘To be used ... as a place of public meeting of all sorts and 
descriptions of people .without distinction as shall behave and 
conduct themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Eternal Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within 
the said building . . . and that no sacrifice . . . shall ever 
be permitted therein and that np animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said premises be deprived of life . . . 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is . . . re- 
cognized as an object of worship by any man or set of men 
shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
. . . and that no sermon preaching discourse prayer or 
hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of 
charity morality piety benevolence virtue and the strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds.’ 

Religion was the chief, hut by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohan’s active mind. He 
was an eager social reformer, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favour of the marriage 
of Hindu widows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as sail, the burning of Hindu widows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom he wrote 
and spoke and toiled for many years, and finally 
had the joy of seeing it put down by Lord Bentinck 
on the 4th of December 1829, six weeks before the 
opening of the Brahma building. 

Now that the battle against sail was won, 
and the Brahma Samaj not only established hut 
comfortably housed in a building of its own, Ram 
Mohan thought he might safely carry out his long 
meditated plan of a voyage to England. He had 
written to his friend Dighy about this project as 
early as 1817. Many reasons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see with his own eyes the land and 
the people which were destined to help so largely 
in the rejuvenation of his own. ^ There were also 
a number of questions on which he hoped to 
influence the Government at home, notably the 

S :eat problem of the renewal of the Charter of the 
ast India Company. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
now a pensioner of the Company, wished him to 
plead his cause with the home authorities, and 
with this in view gave him the title of Raja. Ram 
Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Ram Mohan appointed three trustees to look after 
the Samaj : Maharaja Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Nath Munshi, and his own son, Radha Prasad. 
Visambar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted as before ; only the day of meeting 
was changed from Saturday to Wednesday; and 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day., 
In arranging to cross the ocean, Ram Mohan took 

S eat care to preserve his caste. He took two 
indu servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
regulations. 

Ram Mohan, now Raja Ram Mohan Ray, was 
received in England with the greatest warmth and 
honour by the public generally, by leading Uni- 
tarians and other religious men, and. by the chief 
statesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


greater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
do ; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to he 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow of his friends, he was taken ill, and died at 
Bristol on the 27th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually wide sympathies and 
of large judgment. He realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurable results that were 
destined to now from the association of England 
with India, and believed that India would reap 
very great good therefrom. He also looked forward 
to India’s becoming a Christian country : the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the full that no real 
blessing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things unchanged. India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so far 
as it was naturalized. His long bold struggle, on 
the one hand, for religious and social punty, for 
educational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
his brilliant literary work and unchanging fidelity 
to Indian ideals, on the other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of all Indians, hut the 
one man able to stand between Indians and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

His death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he had left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
those who at first took part in its work fell away. 
Prince Dwarka Nath remained a staunch friend, 
but the chief stay of the whole work was Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish, who took charge of the 
services. Yet the cause steadily decayed. Had 
it not been for the liberality of the Prince, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death. Prince Dwarka Nath’s youthful 
son, Debendra Nath Tagore (Devmdrandtha 
Thdkur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, which made him a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He was then twenty years of age. 
Next year he gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round him and formed the Tattoabodhini 
Sabhd, the ‘Truth-learning Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the discussion of 


religious questions, and once a month for wor- 
ship. 

4. Second period, 1841-1865: Debendra Nath 
Tagore : Indian theism. — In 1841, Debendra and 
his friends joined the Brahma Samaj, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the tide turned, and a new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the Samaj. The Tattoa- 
bodhini Sabhd , however, was not merged in the 
Samaj, but continued to do most valuable work as 
its auxiliary for many years. A Vedic school, the 
Tattoabodhini Pathsala , was opened, to train 
young men as Brahma missionaries, but also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcutta under 
Duffs leadership. From beginning to end Debendra 
wished to be a Hindu, ana, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tattoabodhini 
Patrikd, the ‘Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debendra, 
Akshay Kumar Dutt ( A kshayakumara Datta\ 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose-writers, and 
soon became a very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards the main ideas of theism. 

Debendra saw that the Samaj required to be 
more carefully organized ; that, fi it was to be a 
permanent and growing influence, it must have a 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rales of 
membership. By the end of 1843 he had drawn 
up what is known as the Brahma Covenant, a 
snort series of solemn vows to he taken by all who 
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wished to become members of the Samftj , The 
most important of these vows were promises to 
abstain from idolatry mid to worship God by 
loving Him and by doing such deeds tin He loves* 
The did renter, Ram Chandra Bidyabagish, was 
bow formally set apart as mfmrpa, he. * minister* ; 
and Debendra and twenty of Ins friends solemnly 
took the vows of the Covenant before him* The 
conscientious observance of these vows involved a 
good deal of trouble and difficulty. Debendra 
himself had to leave the paternal mansion and 
wander in the fields when any of the domestic 
ceremonies were being performed, as they were full 
of idolatry. At the mi m time a brief form of 
prayer and adoration, known as Bmhmtipdmna, 
t.«. 4 worship of Brahman/ was compiled, and 
became the norm for the services. This intro- 
duction of prayer is a most noteworthy point. 

The work of the Vatic school began to bear 
fruit. By 1844, Debendm was able to send out 
a number of young missionaries, and mmajm 
began to appear outside Calcutta. From time 
to time Debendra. himself also travelled and 
preached in the chief towns of the north, from 
feast Bengal to the Pan jlib. By the year 1847 the 
number of covenanted Briihmas had grown to 647. 

The Samftj tended to kwme a vedic sect. In 
1845 the TuUmbodhini Pntrikd declared that the 
Vedas were the sole foundation of their belief ; 
and in 1846, Debendra minis ‘We consider the 
Vedas, and the Vedas alone*, as the standard of 
our faith.’ Bat many serious questions arose 
about tins text, the interpretation, and the inspira- 
tion of the Vedic hymns and the Upani^ads. 
Duff had twitted Brahmas with believing in the 
infallibility of the Veda*. Consequently four 
scholars were deputed to go to Benares so that 
each might study and copy one of the four Vedas 
and might return to Calcutta with the fruit of his 
labours. 

Debendra steeped himself in the Upa&isads, 
and compiled from them in I860 a volume of ex- 
tracts for use in the services of the Samftj. This 
volume, named Brahma Dharma, ‘Religion of 
Brahman/ contains what is known as the mja, or 
‘seed/ a brief outline of Brahma doctrine in four 
statements ; the Brah mopmana, or order of ser- 
vice ; and then a selection of passages from the 
Bpani$ads, followed by passages from other j 
Hindu books. Later an exposition of Brahma ! 
doctrine was added by Debendra. 

Meanwhile the results of the labours of the four : 
Vedic students had become available. After much 
discussion the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedic literature was abandoned, and it was decided 
that only those parte were to be accepted as true 
which harmonized with pure theism. As Keshab 
Chandra Sen afterwards .said, ‘ The Vedas were . 
thrown overboard by Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, i 
and the Brahma Samaj bade farewell to Vedftnt- i 
ism/ This happened in I860. The Samftj thus 
found itself without an authoritative sacred stand- 
ard, and was thrown back on natural religion. 
This raised the whole problem of religious know- 
ledge. At first no definite theory was advanced, 
but within a few years the leaders found it possible 
to express themselves ; and the Brahma doctrine 
came to be this, that our knowledge of God has 
two sources, Mafur§ and Intuition, 

The faith of the Samftj at this time may be 
summed up in the following six propositions ; 

CO God if st personal being with sublime moral attributes. 

■.:«}' God 1ms never become Saamato 
; ra): God bean and answers prayer. 

(4) God Is to be worshipped only In spiritual ways. Hindu 
asceticism, temples, and fixed forms of worship are 
unnecessary. Men of all castes and races may worship 
"'God ^acceptably. 

<B) Bepentanee and cessation from da is the only way to 
forgiveness and salvation. 


p) Haiti rt and Intuition are th* minam of taowladn of 
God. Ho book if authoritative. 

It is noticeable that the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God and the immortality of the human soul 
had not m yet found their way into the creed. 

The Samftj had proved itself a progressive move- 
ment; but circumstances were now approaching 
which were destined to accelerate the rate of 
progress for a time. In 1857 a ymmg man named 
Kcfehab Chandra Ben iKiMmrhH?u$r$t tiena ) joined 
the Smmftj. He was not a Brlhman, but belonged 
to an influential and well-to-do family of the 
Baldyft ornate and of the Yai$nava sect of Hindu- 
ism, and be had received a modem education. 
He had suffered from religious melancholy, but 
through prayer had found peace. For two years 
he took m .active part in the work, but from' 1858 
he threw himself Into it with great energy. Keshab 
Chandra Sen had, to endure serious peireecutiou 
for the sake of his faith. Debendra took a great 
liking to this gifted young mm 9 while Keshab 
looked up to Debendra with love and reverence. 
From tide time they enjoyed five years of strenuous, 
yet happy and harmonious, work together. 

The Brahma Yidyftlaya, or School, was opened— 
a sort of informal Theological College. Keshab 
Sectored in English on the philosophy of Theism, 
while Debendra discussed in Bengali the theology 
of the Brahma Samftj, with the double result 
that Brahma doctrine wan more clear ly formu- 
lated, and a number of young x»<m received a very 
useful theological framing. Kenhab** capacity 
as a lecturer in English became known, to that 
he frequently addressed audiences both of Brahmas 
and of others in Calcutta, in English, and occa- 
sionally took a tour in the country! 

The year 1860 produced large results in social 
reform. Keshab formed the Samgmi Sabh& t or 
* Friendly Association/ the meetings of which were 
now devotional, now given up to the discussion 
of pressing questions both religious and social. 
The findings of this enthusiastic group of young 
men greatly influenced Debendra himself. As a 
result of the reasons urged by them* he gave up 
wearing the sacred Brfthm&mc&l thread, lie also 
took up the whole question of domestic cere- 
monies. Every noticeable event in Hindu family 
life is marked by the careful performance of 
ancient traditional rites, all of which are tainted 
with references to the gods of Hinduism and with 
idolatrous practices. Debendra set to work to 
purge his own family of idolatry ; and also worked 
! out, for the use of the Samftj, new or modified 
rites whence everything heathen 'and idolatrous 
had been eliminated. These are known as Brfthma 
rites; the manual is the Anushthmi P ad dha fa ; 
and Brfthm&s who use them in their families are 
known as ‘ Anushthftnic Brahmas.* At Keshab s 
suggestion toe Samftj also began to follow the 
example of Christian philanthropy* and gathered 
. money and food for the famine-stricken. 

After leaving college, Keshab had obtained a 
post in toe Bank of Bengal In 1861 he gave this 
up in order to devote his whole time and energy 
; to' the work of the Samftj. Several of his followers 
belonging to the Sahgat Sabhd followed toe 
1 example of his self-sacrifice, 'among them ms 
life-long friend and biographer, FratftP Chandra 
i Mozoomdftr {Pratapachandra Majumdar). iho 
i Indian Mirror was started, that the movement 
might have an English journal for the expres- 
sion of its views j -and toe Calcutta College was 
founded— the earliest attempt made by a native, 
of India to found a college for English education. 

Next year (1862) Debendra resolved to honour 
! his brilliant young friend by giving him tne 
place in the Samftj which ms great capacities 
deserved. Hitherto only Brahmans had been 
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allowed to lead m the services ; and while De- 
bendra himself was the dchdrya, or 5 minister/ 
the other two who took part in the services were 
called updchdryas, or * under- ministers. 5 Debendra 
decided to ordain Keshab, non-Brahman though he 
was, and to give him the full title achdrya . It 
was also arranged that henceforward no * minister ’ 
should be allowed to wear the sacred thread. The 
steady pressure of rational principles, urged largely 
in the Sangat Sabha, had brought Debendra to 
this notable advance. Keshab had to struggle 
and to dare before he succeeded in being allowed 
to bring his young wife, in defiance of all Hindu 
custom, to the solemn service in which he was 
set apart as achdrya ; but his courage produced 
fruit, for from this time Brahmas began to give 
their wives more liberty, and the uplifting of 
the women of India was thus helped onward. 
From this time Debendra was known as the 
pradhan achdrya , or ‘chief minister.’ 

Two years later, Keshab took a more extended 
tour; Among other places he visited Bombay and 
Madras, and was received with so much honour 
and enthusiasm that he was able to draw men out 
who afterwards founded samajes in these great 
cities. His brilliant success on this tour, and the 
wide outlook which the journey gave him, first sug- 
gested to his mind the idea of a Society represent- 
ing the whole of India — a Brahma Samaj of 
India. 

But the pace at which affairs were moving was too 
fast for some of the older members, and Debendra 
himself began to be afraid that Keshab and the 
other progressives would lose spiritual religion in 
their zeal for change. As we have seen, Debendra 
had gone a long way in the matter of reform; 
yet there were several points on which his Hindu 
prejudices had not given way. He disliked inter- 
caste marriages, and he could not endure the 
marriage of widows. Then the two men looked 
at the whole matter from different points of view. 
Debendra regarded social questions as secondary 
in comparison with religion, and wished to initiate 
no change unless it was absolutely necessary. 
This explains his unwillingness to drive men by 
regulation to give up the sacred thread.* Keshab, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that the social 
health of the people demanded radical change. 
There were also religious differences. Debendra’s 
was a deeply devotional nature, but be was still 
Hindu in temperament, and the great facts of sin 
and repentance did not obtrude themselves much 
in his prayers or his teaching ; while Keshab was 
keenly alive to the ethical side of religious ex- 
perience, and was daily coming more under the 
influence of Christ. 

During Keshab’s absence on his long tour, the 
more conservative spirits gained an increasing 
hold of Debendra ; two parties began to appear 
more distinctly in the Samaj, and suspicion was 
soon rife between them. . Attempts were made to 
heal the breach, hut without result. Debendra 
was determined to resist Keshab. The cyclone of 
5th Oct. 1864 so damaged the building that it 
became necessary to hold the services in De- 
bendra’s house, and he took the opportunity to 
allow updchdryas wearing the sacred thread to 
officiate, f Keshab and bis party protested, but 
received no satisfaction. Finally, they sent De- 
bendra what was really an ultimatum. It con- 
tained three points, but only one bad any 
significance, viz. the old demand that no man 

* The equivocal position of Debendra’s family makes his 
defence of caste practice the more piquant. They have 
Br&hman birth, wealth, and high character ; yet they are known 
as Pirali Brahmans, for the family was outcasted long ago on 

account of some contact with Muhammadanism. 

t Pratap puts this event in 1866, Lemard’s chronology would 
put It in 1868, but the cyclone gives us the true date. 
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wearing the sacred thread should be allowed to 
lead the devotions of the Samaj, Debendra felt 
it to be his duty to refuse ; and Keshab and 
his party withdrew, leaving all the property of 
the Samaj behind them. The date was Feb. 
1865. Keshab was only twenty-seven years of 
age, and Debendra, who had already been a re- 
ligious leader for twenty-four years, was only 
forty-seven. He had still forty years of life 
before him. At this time there were only a few 
samajes in existence outside Calcutta. 

5. Third period, 1865-1878 ; Keshab Chandra 
Sen : universal theism : the two Samajes.— Keshab 
did not organize a new Samaj at once, but spent 
some eighteen months in seeking to rally sym- 
pathy and supporters to his cause. He had carried 
the Indian Mirror with him. He started a ver- 
nacular paper called Dharma Tattva , ‘the Truth 
of Religion,’ in opposition to Debendra’s paper, the 
Tattvabodhini Patrikd. Both were used vigorously 
in favour of his party. He toured in East Bengal 
and lectured in Calcutta. Early in 1866 a copy 
of Seeley’s JEcce Homo fell into his hands, and 
greatly stimulated his thought. He was already 
deeply impressed by Christ; this made his heart 
overflow. He delivered a lecture on 5th May 
in the theatre of the Medical College on ‘Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia.’ It is no theological 
discourse, but a manly appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen and to Europeans to listen to the 
teaching of Christ and to imitate Him. The most 
notable point in the address was the calling of 
attention to the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic. 
Keshab got at the heart of his audience by the 
appeal founded on that telling fact. He speaks of 
Christ’s ‘extraordinary greatness,’ His ‘super- 
natural moral heroism’; but nowhere does he 
depart from the strictest theistic position. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the character of Christ and 
the very high estimate of His influence which the 
lecture expressed led many to believe that Keshab 
was about to become a Christian. At least one 
young man was won by this lecture to the 
spiritual life, and afterwards to the position of a 
Brahma missionary— Pyari Mohan Chundhuri. 

On 11th Nov. 1866 a meeting was held to form 
the new society. It was opened with a rather 
startling religious service. Besides the usual prayer 
and hymns, it included the reading of passages 
from the Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, Zoro- 
astrian, and Confucian Scriptures. Keshab’s dis- 
tinctive ideal, the rising above the limitations of 
the Hindu system to a rational faith which should 
give complete social and intellectual freedom, was 
thus set forth in a way which no one could mis- 
understand. His immediate object, however, was to 
receive the adhesion of all Brahmas in every part 
of India to the organization which he proposed 
to form. Hence the following resolutions, which 
were put to the meeting and carried unanimously : 

(1) That the Brahma Samaj of India be established for the 

admission of all Brahmas, and for the wide propagation 
of the religion. ... . 

(2) That this association be bound to preserve the purity and 

universality of its religion. ...... . , 

(3\ That people of both sexes, believing in the fundamental 
principles of Brahmaism, shall be admissible as members. 

(i) That mottoes and maxims agreeing with the principles of 
Brahmaism be gleaned and published from the religious 
writings of all nations. _ , . . _ 

(6) That a vote of thanks be given to Debendra Nath Tagore 
for the unflagging zeal he has ever exhibited, and the 
indefatigable labour he has undergone for promoting 
the progress of the religion. 

Keshab was appointed the secretary of the Samaj, 
and the further organization was left altogether 
in his hands. From this date onward, then, we 
have two societies— Debendra’s organization, here- 
after known as the Adi Brahma Samdj y or original 
society, and Keshab’s new body, the Bhdratvar - 
shiya Brahma Samaj , or Brahma Samaj of India. 
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As to the balance of the two parties, Mr. P. €. worship were also introduced, musical instruments 
Mozoomd&r writes i 4 The Pradmin Acharya had originally used in Chaitanya’s propaganda, being 
a number of elderly adherents, and bis aecom- employed to accompany the singing of hymns, 
pi i si ted sons, some. of whom were of the same age The Vaknava nagarkirtan (i.e. ‘town-praise’}" 
as Keshab, helped his cause energetically. But- or procession through the streets with flags flying 
there is no donut that Keshab’s enthusiasm and ana drums beating, with chorus-singing' and 
genius drew all the youth and intelligence of the dancing, was taken over and used with success, 
community, and his important reforms attracted In the midst of this tempest of devotion, Keshab 
the sympathy of influential outsiders.’ The new drew up a Liturgy for the services of the Samai 
organization won to itself many earnest men which is still very widely used. Another most 
hitherto unattached to the Samaj, including a num- useful feature, first elaborated at this time, is the 
her of outstanding personalities whom Keshab had holding of annual festivals, when the whole day is 
influenced during Ins tour in Bombay and Madras, spent in fervid prayer and worship. The Brah- 
In accordance with the fourth resolution as motsam (* Feast of Brahman ’), the day of rejoicing 

S '.ven above, a selection of texts from the Hindu, in the Lord, was first held on 2nd Nov. 1867. So the 
uddhist, Jewish, Christian, MuSiammad&n, and anniversary of the opening of Ram Mohan’s build- 
Chine>e Scriptures was made and published, in 1866, ing, which is regularly celebrated by all Brahmas, 
under the title Sldkamhgraha, i.e. * A Collection became the MaghMmm (festival of the month 
of Verses/ for use in the service of the Samaj. Magka) ; and the opening of Keshab’s building 
As Keshab’s party did not yet possess a build- later led to the keeping of a third annual day 
ing of its own, weekly services were held in his in August, the Bhadrotsma (festival of the month 
house in Colutola Street The closer relation Bkadra). Nor did this satisfy Keshab’s longing 
which the new body sustained to Christianity was for fellowship with God : a little house was found 
indicated in these services being now regularly held about twelve miles from the city, where he and the 
on Sunday ; while, to show their continued sym- missionaries were accustomed to retire periodic- 
pathy with the old Sarolj, the leaders still attended ally to spend the time in reading, prayer, and 
the weekly service there on Wednesday. meditation, under rigorous rules of self-denial. 

One of Kentish's chief cares was to form the In 1867, Keshab delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
Mumon Department, His young comrades, who on ‘Great Men/ It seems to have been meant 
had been members of the Sangat SahM (see above), partly to correct the misapprehensions created by 
became the missionaries. Including himself, there Ins lecture on * Jesus Christ ^ Europe and Asia/ 
were at this time seven or eight, the chief others partly to give expression to his latest convictions 
being Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, Gaur Gabintla on the subjects of Inspiration and Revelation. His 
Ray,” Mahendra N ath Bose, Rejay Krishna Goa* utterances on this occasion again caused a great 
wami, and Agh&r Nath Gupta. They were each deal of questioning and excitement. Debendra 
and all of them attached by the closest personal recognized two sources of knowledge of God- 
ties to Keshab, for he had been the means through Nature and Intuition ; Keshab added a third— God 
which they had entered into the joy of the new in history, speaking through great men. It was 
life. His enthusiasm and self-sacrifice laid hold of surmised that he regarded himself as one of the 
them. They gave up all worldly prospects, and great men he had spoken of, one sent by God on 
accepted a life of poverty, strenuous work, and a special mission, and therefore to be followed, 
persecution. But there was practically no organ!- honoured, and obeyed. Early in 1868 he left 
xation. Consequently, while each man’s relation Calcutta on a wide tour, accompanied by a number 
to the leader was all that could be desired, their of his young helpers. The first place visited was 
relations with each other were governed neither by Monghyr. His eloquence, his fervid piety, and his 
regular rule nor by personal attachment. In spite new Vaisnava methods took the place by storm, 
of this, however, things went fairly well at first, and there was a great outburst of religious emotion. 
The missionaries went preaching and teaching in Here some of his followers began, m accordance 
the city and the country, and many individuals with the supposed ideas of his lecture on ‘Great 
were won for the cause, while here and there a Men/ to prostrate themselves before him and treat 
new Samaj was formed. But there were frequent him with special honour. Others protested vigor- 
quarrels among the missionaries, personal ani- ously against this ‘ yarw-worship ’ ; and a serious 
mositiea, divisions on principle and on method ; and division began to show itself in Keshab’s Samaj. 
their leader was powerless to overcome them. He The leader said he did not wish for these 
pleaded and waited patiently for peace and bound demonstrations ; yet he did not rebuke those who 
each man to himself, bat could not compose differ- practised them. As a result two of the missionaries 
encen. left him. From Monghyr he passed on to Simla, 

The great breach with the original Samaj de- where Lord Lawrence, drawn to him by his lecture 
pressed Keshab. He was very lonely in his separa- on Jesus Christ, received him with great kind- 
tion from his friend and benefactor, Debendra. ness, and discussed with him the details of a law 
This sadness and loneliness threw him back on which he proposed to pass with regard to Brahma 
God. In prayer and fervent adoration he found marriages. On the 22nd of Axigust I860, Keshab s 
new strength. He drew the missionaries and building, styled the Martdir (Temple), in Machua 
many others into his devotions, and with them Bazaar Street, was opened for public worship with 
held long daily services in his house. Here the great rejoicings. Several noteworthy men, des- 
heart of the new Sam&j was formed ; here the tined to be leaders, joined the Samaj at this time, 
members were united by common prayer and con- Shortly after the opening of the Mandir, 
seem turn into a working body. Keshab himself suddenly, without any warning, Keshab announced 
passed into an experience of religious feeling such that he intended to proceed to England. His 
as he had never had before— not even at his con- friends were considerably astonished at Ms proposal, 
version. He had always prayed, but prayer now for, as there was no organization, the whole work 
became to him one of his chief joys and neeessi- of the Samfij depended on him personally, and 
Hes. In this new experience Keshab freely drew no one knew how things would get on without 
from the V&i$navism which was traditional in him. Keshab arranged in general how the work 
his family, and also from Christianity. The old was to be distributed, the duty of editing the 
Hindu word bkakti , which includes both love to Indian Mirror being laid upon Pratap. The visit 
God and faith in Him, became one of the watch- to England won him many new friends, and greatly 
words of the movement. Yai$nava modes of extended both his experience and his influence. 
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He was received with the utmost cordiality, and 
addressed large audiences all over the country. 
The Queen gave him an audience. What im- 
pressed him most of all that he saw in Britain was 
the Christian home. 

On his return to Calcutta in Nov. 1870, Keshab 
set himself to advance social reform in several 
directions. A new society was started, ‘The 
Indian Reform Association/ and five departments 
of effort were resolved on: Cheap Literature, 
Charity, Female Improvement, Education, Tem- 
perance. Work along several of these lines was 
started under the Samaj, especially a Normal 
School for girls, the Victoria Institution for women, 
an Industrial School# for boys, and the Bharat 
Ab'am (Indian Refuge), a sort of club-home, in 
which family life was cultivated, and women and 
children educated. A Bengali paper, the Sulabh 
Samdchdr (‘Cheap News 3 ), was published weekly 
at one farthing, and did a great deal to stimulate 
native journalism. In connexion with all this 
social activity, we must note the passing of the 
Brahma Marriage Act in 1872, largely as a result 
of Keshab’s advice and agitation. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar had meanwhile been 
steadily growing in experience and strength. In 
1873 he published his most noteworthy book, The 
Oriental Christy which shows great spiritual in- 
sight, and also demonstrates how completely the 
author’s own religious life depended on Christ. 
The following year he paid his first visit to 
England, and was very well received. 

In 1873, Keshab further defined his position with 
regard to Revelation and his own place in the 
Samaj by a public lecture on Inspiration. In- 
spiration, he declared, is the other side of prayer. 
Man asks ; God gives. Inspiration is not God 
speaking by fits ana starts, but a perpetual breath- 
ing of His spirit. 

He felt very distinctly that opposition was 
developing against him within the Samaj. There 
were three main causes : his autocracy, his doctrine 
of adesh (dde£a), and his attitude towards the 
emancipation of women. He ruled the whole 
Samaj as sole authority, and many believed that 
Ms lecture on ‘ Great Men ’ was meant to suggest 
that he had a right to demand obedience; the 
party opposed to him was democratic, and wished 
to establish a constitutional government in the 
Samaj. By adesh Keshab meant the direct com- 
mand of God laid upon him by special revelation 
at certain definite moments in his career. To his 
opponents these special revelations were both 
blasphemous and dangerous. They were also 
eager to give their women more liberty, and 
to allow them to participate in university educa- 
tion; while Keshab was opposed to both ideas. 
He feared that such freedom as is enjoyed in 
Europe would be most dangerous in India, and 
desired to secure for young girls a very quiet 
training, to fit them for . the life of the home, 
rather than the same education as their brothers 
were receiving. 

Keshab was only too conscious of all that was 
going on, and in consequence fell once more, in 
1875, into his old melancholy. Once again, how- 
ever, he fought his way to light through prayer 
and consecration. He called his followers around 
him, and, declaring that the Samaj was becoming 
immersed in the world, called for vairdgya. This 
is an old Vaisnava word meaning ‘separation/ 
separation from the world. He called for new 
asceticism, for fresh vows of poverty, and. himself 
led the way. The daily services in his house 
now became longer than ever, and a settled habit 
in Keshab’s life. His followers responded to his 
leadership as loyally as ever, ready to do all 
that he was ready to lead them into. A little 


later he arranged them in four groups, calling them 
devotees. of yoga, bhakti, jflana , sera, according as 
their chief method of devotion was mystic union 
with God, love, knowledge, or service. The first 
three are genuine Hindu ideas ; the last he took 
from Christianity. 

But the self-consecration of the central party 
failed to draw the opposition back to allegiance ; 
and soon an act of Keshab not only convinced 
them that all their surmises were justified, but 
led to an open schism. The young Maharaja 
of Kuch Bihar, a Native State in North Bengal, 
had been carefully trained as a minor under 
English officials. These men were most anxious 
that he should marry a girl who would be a help 
and not a hindrance to him ; and the proposal was 
made that he should marry Keshab’s daughter. 
The Maharaja and the girl were both under age, 
and the Maharaja and his family were Hindus, 
Now. Keshab had been fighting against child- 
marriage and heathen - marriage, and had even 
seen his convictions worked into the Brahma 
Marriage Act of 1872. Consequently, as soon as 
the proposal was made public, Brahma opinion 
made itself very distinctly heard against it. But 
Keshab believed that God had tola him to go on 
with the wedding ; and having, as he believed, 
received satisfactory guarantees that the wedding 
would really be only a betrothal, so that the 
parties would not live together until they came of 
age, and that the marriage ceremonial would con- 
tain nothing idolatrous, he gave his consent. But 
whether through misunderstanding or through 
deceit, what Keshab expected was not carried out. 
He allowed himself to be hustled in the matter, and 
idolatrous ceremonies were introduced in defiance 
of his wishes. Keshab returned to Calcutta covered 
with shame. There could be only one result. He 
had flouted public opinion and had dishonoured 
his own principles. The opposition now became 
insistent that he should be deposed from Ms 
position in the Samaj. A meeting was held, but 
no business could be transacted. Attempts were 
made to seize the Mandir, but failed. So the 
protesters, a large body of intelligent influential 
men, left the Samaj. 

The Adi Samaj from 1865 to 1878.— There is very 
little to say with regard to the Adi Samaj ; for it 
was left with only a small group of supporters at 
the time of the secession, and the lost ground 
was never recovered. Just about the time when 
Keshab left, ladies were present for the first time 
at the Anniversary, and they have since attended 
the services. In 1872, Debendra gave up the active 
management of the Samaj, and betook himself to 
religious retirement, his son Dvijendra (Dvijend- 
randtha Thdkur) being appointed acharya m his 
place ,* yet until the day of his death, he kept in 
. close touch with the work of the Samaj. 

Statistics.— In 1878 there were already 124 
samdjes in existence, most of them connected with 
the Brahma Samaj of India. When the second 
schism took place, a majority of the provincial 
samdjes sympathized with the protesters. 

6. Fourth period, 1878-1884: three SamSjes: 
Keshab’s ritualistic theism. — Those who left 
Keshab in 1878 were, as we have seen, a numerous 
body of men, most of them men of character and 
influence. Nearly all the missionaries, a number 
of the other leaders, and a section of the rank 
and file remained with him; but a large part. of 
the church went out. It was decided to establish 
a new Samaj. All the provincial samdjes ; were 
consulted ; and, with the approval of the majority, 
a meeting was held in the Town Hall, and the 
following resolution was passed : 

* That this meeting deeply deplores the want of a constitu- 
tional organization in the Brahma Samaj, and does hereby 
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establish a g*mftj to b® called, the Sddhdran Brahma Samdj, 
with e view to remove the serious and manifold evils resulting 
from this state of things, and to secure the representation of 
tiie views and the harmonious co-operation of the general 
BrJ&mft community* in all that affects the progress and well- 
being of the Tiseiifcfe cause and Theiitic work is India..* 

Art organization was sketched* consisting of four 
officers and a committee containing representa- 
tives of the provincial mmajm as well as of the 
Calcutta society. Services were begun in tem- 
porary rooms* and arrangements were soon com- 
menced for the erection of a building. The name 
sSdAdnm means ‘general/ and is clearly meant 
to suggest the catholic and democratic nature 
of the" new Sam&j* An English and a Bengali 
magazine were started to represent th© views of 
the 'society. Only those who were willing to sever 
themselves so definitely from idolatry as to give 
up caste and, adopt Brahma rites at their domestic 
ceremonies were counted as member® of the S&maj. 

One fact of great importance remains to be 
noted. Th© Samaj had many able men* but no 
single man of religious genius like Earn Mohan, 
Debend ra, or Kcsiiab. rand it Siva Nath S&sfcrl 
was their most prominent man, but he did not 
dwarf the others. While the Sara&j may not 
have grown so rapidly m it would have done had 
it been under a great leader, this circumstance 
hat. mack the evolution of a workable free govern- 
ment a much simpler problem. Four missionaries, 
Pandit Siva Nath S&atrl being the leader, were 
set apart for the work of the Samaj ; and a large 
number of educational and religious activities 
were commenced. A great deal of attention \vm 
given to female education. On 22nd Jan. 1881 the 
new Mandir in Cornwallis Street was opened. 

The creed of the Sad Imran Sam&j is the same 
as the creed of the original Sam&j (given above 
under 4 }, with the addition of the three following 
.articles : 

(7) C*od Is th© Father of men, and &H men are brothers, 

(8) The soul is immortal and it® progress eternal. 

(8) God rewards virtue and punishes sin. His punishment* 
are remedial, and not eternal. 

Kfshttb 1 * Samaj. —During the first two years 
after the division there is not much to note in the 
history of Reshah's church except his lectures. 
He first of ail discussed publicly the question, 
‘Am I an inspired prophet 7* and gave a nega- 
tive answer, but declared himself m the same 
breath to be * a singular man,* with special rela- 
tions with heaven,, * The Lord said I was to have 
no doctrine, no creed, but a perennial and per- 
petual inspiration from heaven.’ In another lec- 
ture he dealt again with Christ, definitely saying, 
‘ There is such a thing m divinity in Christ/ but 
explaining his words by the doctrine of Divine 
humanity. Th© most important pronouncement, 
however, of this time was a proclamation, issued 
as a direct message from India’s Mother. He 
thus announced for the first time his adhesion to 
th© doctrine of the Motherhood of God. It was 
that most eccentric yet most interesting ascetic, 
Earn Krishna Faramhansa, who brought Keshab 
to believe the doctrine. 

But if these first two years were quiet and un- 
eventful, 1881 opened in a different way. At the 
Anniversary in January, Keshab appeared, with 
twelve of his miwionari.es around mm, under a 
new red banner, on which were inscribed the words, 
Naha Bidhan (Nava Vidhana, * New Dispensa- 
tion ’). On a table lay the four great Scriptures 
of the world : the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian, and the Muhammadan. He proclaimed the 
Br&hma Sam&j to be God’s latest dispensation. His 
new gospel sent to complete and to harmonize all 
existing religion#, and himself and the twelve 
around him to be the God-appointed apostles of 
the movement. Henceforth Keskab’s Samaj was 
known as the Church of the New Dispensation. 


At a later meeting th© Twelve were solemnly 
ordained for their duties. They were now Keshab# 
twelve apostles ; and they met regularly under his 
presidency as the Apostolic Durbar. Strict vows 
were laid upon them. Four of the apostles were 
selectee.!, to each of whom was entrusted the study 
of the Scriptures of one of the four great religions. 
Orders were also arranged for women and girls 
for men and for boys. Each Order was a conse- 
crated Brotherhood or Sisterhood, and was under 
.strict vows. 

But the most striking innovation was the intro- 
duction of a number of picturesque ceremonies 
from Hinduism and Christianity. The purpose 
was to adapt theism to the comprehension and 
imagination of the common people. Several well- 
known Hindu sacrifices were performed in the 
Mandir, and by means of mystic explanation were 
harmonized with Brahma belief. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were introduced, and became 
integral parte of New Dispensation ritual, their 
symbolism being explained in accordance with 
Keshab’s ideas. Fantastic pilgrimages to various 
prophets and leaders were imagined and acted, 
and, belief in the possibility of communion with 
these salute of former days was encouraged. A 
sort of Calendar of the Saints was arranged, so 
that at fixed times all the faithful might concen- 
trate their thoughts on the same individuals. 
Next year a Mystic Dance was introduced ; and, 
a little later still, Keshab appeared before his 
people as a juggler, performing magical feats 
with tree-leaves, beads, stones, with the Cross, 
the Crescent, the Trident, and other symbols, 
illustrating the equally marvellous jugglery of 
New Dispensation theology. All this eclectic- 
ism and ritualistic show naturally widened and 
deepened the gulf between Keshab and the large 
party who had "left his church. 

In 1882 his doctrine underwent a further ex- 
tension, or at least an unfolding. Christ had been 
declared * divine * in his lecture on ‘ India asks. 
Who is Christ?’ He now taught the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, declaring that the one 
God existed as the Father, the Bon, and the 
Blessed Spirit. 

4 Is this plan® figure of three Hues you have the solution of 
a vast problem. The Father, the Son, th© Holy Ghost ; th® 
Creator, the Exemplar, the Sanctifier * l am, I love, I save ; 
the Still God, th® Journeying God, th® Returning God ; Force, 
Wisdom, Holiness ; the True, the Good, the Beautiful; Sat, 
Chit, Inanda ; Truth, Intelligence, Joy/ 

He similarly adapted Hindu polytheism to 
Brahma belief, speaking of the analytic process 
by which the idolater selects an attribute or attri- 
butes of the Eternal for his particular use, and 
the synthetic process whereby the theist reaches 
the One God of the whole earth. 

The great leader passed away on 8th Jan. 1884. 
He was a man of great natural gifts. He had 
imagination, Intellect, eloquence ; and he had in 
a very high degree the electric personality, the 
piercing speech, and the dramatic action which 
make the brilliant leader. But it was not these 
things that most impressed his followers. What 
conquered them was his devotional life, his re- 
ligious fire, the depth and sincerity of his moral 
and religious nature. It was this that made them 
follow him through everything, despite all his 
faults. For Keshab, having won them by moral 
forces, led them by the passion and strength of 
his religious feeling, not by any intelligible move- 
ment of reason. He had enough insight and 
imagination to enable Mm to present a case with 
great force; but he was no quiet, convincing 
thinker, far less a system-builder. His teaching, 
especially during the last period, is a collection of 
powerful hut disjointed ideas, a heap of sparkling 
stones instead of a building. He had singularly 
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little organizing power. In all the work he con- 
trolled, every activity depended upon his personal 
relationship to the worker. Hence, as soon as 
the personality was withdrawn, the whole com- 
bination fell in pieces. In spite of the simplicity 
and generosity of his nature, there was a strain of 
deep reserve, not to say concealment, in his char- 
acter, which caused him trouble with those who 
loved him most : he did not realize the wisdom of 
sharing his mind with his colleagues. This trait 
partly explains the confidence with which he 
uttered some of his later declarations of belief, 
and the amazement with which they were re- 
ceived. They had probably been a long time in 
his mind before he gave utterance to them. 

The late Registrar of Calcutta University, Mr. 
EL C. Banurji, always maintained that Keshab 
died a Christian, that in the last few months of 
his life his mind changed. Mr. Banurji was very 
intimate with Keshab, and he was not the man 
to speak without serious evidence ; his confident 
affirmation must therefore not be abruptly dis- 
missed as untrue. On the other hand, Keshab 
maintained such a consistent attitude to Christ 
throughout his life, and, despite his reserve, was so 
little likely to change on a point of such import- 
ance and not tell his friends, that it is difficult 
to believe that Mr, Banurji was not mistaken. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar was absent on his 
second tour in the West, visiting Europe and 
America, when Keshab died— a circumstance which 
complicated the situation in Calcutta seriously. 

In order to complete the creed of the New 
Dispensation Church, three articles require to be 
added to the nine of the Sadharan Samaj : # 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity — Father, Son, and Spirit. God 

is Mother as well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaism is not a new religion, but the essence of 

all religions, the one universal faith ; the Brahma 
Samaj is God’s latest Dispensation ; and the mission- 
aries are the God-appointea apostles of the new gospel. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes through Inspired Men as well 

as through Nature and Intuition. He reveals His will 
on occasion to His servants by command, Adesh. 

Statistics . — When Keshab passed away, the 
number of samdjes all told was 173. There were 
said to be about 1500 covenanted members, and 
about 8000 adherents. 

7. Fifth period, 1884 - 1909 s progress of the 
Sadharan Samaj. — During this period both the 
Adi Samaj and the New Dispensation Church 
have declined. Indeed, the old Samaj is now 
almost a family affair. Keshab’s apostles < still 
hold bravely on, but they have a comparatively 
small following in Calcutta, and their relation- 
ships with samdjes outside are not very definite. 
With Keshab’s death the New Dispensation at 
once became a staid body with an unchanging 
theology, like the other two branches : the con- 
trast between this period and Keshab’s last 
quinquennium is very marked. When he passed 
away, the development of Brahma doctrine ceased. 
Indeed, a blight seems to have fallen on all 
three Societies ; for during the last quarter of a 
century no theological work: of any importance has 
appeared, although hymn-writing still flourishes. 

The Sadharan Samaj. — This has gone forward, not 
changing much in matters of faith or of^ practice, 
but slowly growing in numbers and in influence. 
The absence of a great leader robs their annals of 
great events; and we need not linger over the 
various difficulties they have had to encounter in 
working out and maintaining a constitutional 
government. We shall therefore merely sketch 
the position of the Samaj of to-day. 

The affairs of the Samaj are controlled by the 
General Committee, which consists of 63 members, 
representing Calcutta and the rest of India in 
about equal proportions. The officers are a presi- 
dent, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, and. 


a treasurer. These, with 13 others, chosen by the 
General Committee, form the Executive. The 
general work of the Samai throughout India as 
well as in Calcutta is conducted by the mission- 
aries, with their two auxiliaries, the Sadhan As- 
ram ( Sddhana A&rama) and the Sebak Mandali 
(Sevaka Mandali ). Pandit Siva Nath Sastrl, 
though now well advanced in years, is still [1909] 
their chief missionary. He represents the Hindu 
side of the Samaj. Beside him there stands a young 
man of considerable promise, Hem Chandra Sircar, 
who was trained in Manchester New College, Ox- 
ford, and represents the Christian element. There 
are nine other missionaries. Sita Nath Tattva- 
bhushan, a well known Vedantist, is their chief 
educationalist and philosopher. The Brahma 
Vidya,laya> or Brahma School, is a Theological 
Institution for training young missionaries. The 
Sadhan Asram, or 4 Work Refuge,’ is a hostel 
attached to the Mandir ; but the phrase is now 
more frequently used of the group of students and 
other workers residing in the Asram who form a 
society for practical service. Their work ranks 
next in importance after that of the missionaries. 
Similar societies have been formed in a few places 
outside Calcutta. Several notable laymen render 
the Samaj large assistance in the Sevak Mandali, 
or * Lay- workers’ Union.’ The Samaj possesses a 
press in which its publications are printed, the 
Indian Messenger and the Tattva Kaumudi, i.e. 
‘Moonlight of Truth,’ being the two journals. 
There are 43 provincial samdjes formally affiliated 
with the central organization, and as many more 
in fellowship, although not affiliated. There are 
1044 initiated members in all ; but large numbers 
of men and women are practically members, 
though they have not been initiated. The activi- 
ties of the Calcutta congregation, besides the 
Sunday services, are the Sunday School ; the San- 
gat Sabha, which meets weekly and discusses re- 
ligious questions ; the Theological Society ; the 
Students Weekly Service, which, though not 
organically connected with the Samaj, is con- 
ducted in the Mandir every Saturday evening, 
and draws many students to theism ; the Brahma 
Girls’ School ; and the City College. 

The New Dispensation Samaj.— After Keshab s 
death, those members of the Apostolic Durbar who 
were in Calcutta met and declared that Keshab 
was still their leader, and that no one could ever 
take his place in the Mandir. But other members 
of the missionary body who happened to be ab- 
sent, notably Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, seri- 
ously objected to this decision, and the mass of 
the members stood with them. Keshab’s family, 
on the other hand, wished to treat the Mandir 
and Keshab’s pulpit as a sort of family preserve. 
Pratap, who was by far the best known of the 
missionaries, and the only one at all fitted for 
being the leader of the Samaj, wished to be 
elected to take Keshab’s place. But the Apostolic 
Durbar would not agree to do that or anything 
else. On the one side, then, stood the quarrelling 
missionaries ; on the other, the members, begging 
them to be reconciled and to make arrangements 
for the work and the worship of the Samaj ; and 
so affairs have continued ever since. The old 
personal quarrels which Keshab was unable to 
put down, and which were prevented from break- 
ing up the Samaj only by his personal influence, 
came uppermost, and ruined everything. w For a 
time the laity took the Mandir into their own 
care, and conducted the services, excluding the 
missionaries from control, because they would not 
agree. There have been many attempts at re- 
organization and as many failures. Once at least 
the police had to be called in. There has been no 
open schism, but there has been constant dis- 
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union; and to-day three competing services are 
conducted under the name of the New Dispensa- 
tion every Sunday ; and even my there are some 
members who refuse to attend any one of the three. 

The active work of the Sarmlj was thus brought 
almost to a complete standstill, and growth be- 
came impossible. The New Dispensation counts 
for less and less in the life of India. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, who was often 
spoken of as the leader of the Brahma Sam&j, 
never became the acknowledged leader even of 
the New Dispensation Church. His name and 
influence were far greater in England and America 
than they ever were in Calcutta and India. Fail- 
ing to obtain Kush ah’s position, be went into 
semi-retirement, editing his paper, The Inter - 
prefer, and writing elsewhere occasionally, but 
seldom doing any missionary work for the Samaj 
except when he* appeared to deliver the annual 
address in the Town Hall. His appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 still 
farther widened his reputation, and' he was always 
a welcome speaker on Calcutta platforms, but lie 
was scarcely a religious force m the city. He 
passed away in 1905. Mis funeral demonstrated 
m a very remarkable manner, to one observer at 
least, what & large number of fine intellectual men 
were still connected with the New Dispensation 
Church. Every one seemed fit to be a leader. 

Since Keahah's death the fantastic elements of 
Ms later teaching and practice have not been 
obtruded on the public. The tendency is towards 
simplicity except on one point : the death of 
Kesha!) is celebrated annually m the day of the 
* Ascension of the Master/ 

To-day there are still a number of the old mis- 
sionaries connected with the SamSj, notably Caur 
Cabinda Hay, M abend ra Nath Bose, Pyari Mohan 
Chundhuri, but they do not pull together. Christ 
is one of several causes of division among them. 
Then there are a number of younger men who 
take a prominent place, especially Prof. Beno- 
yendra Nath Sen, who Is a very finished speaker, 
and Pramaiha La! Sen, who is an acceptable 
preacher, and does a good deal of work among 
young men. 

Besides the Sunday services, the publishing 
work of the Samftj and the educational activities 
axe still kept up. There is a hostel for students. 
The missionaries do a good deal of visiting, keep- 
ing the flame burning in families. 

The Adi The history of the original 

Samaj during the last quarter of a century is very 
little more than the doings of Debend ra Nath 
Tagore and his phalanx of gifted sons. Yet there 
are' a few societies outside Calcutta which re- 
tain their connexion with the Adi Samaj. The 
theology of the Samaj lias remained stationary 
since the schism of I860. Debendra gave up 
his position after more than thirty years of 
service. For thirty- three years more he lived 
the life of a religious recluse; for he survived 
until 1905. He was almost exclusively under 
Hindu influence, his master being Jt&m&nuja. 
To him ancient India was the cradle of all that 
was pure in morals and religion. So powerful 
was Hindu thought in his life, that up to the 
very end he never definitely told his disciples 
that he had given up the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as practically all Brahmas have done. He 
was never known to quote the Bible, and in his 

t ’nted sermons no reference to the teaching of 
. risfc is to be found* The direct communion of 
the human soul with the Supreme Spirit was the 
most salient point in his teaching. His public 
life proved him to be a man not only of religious 
genius and intellectual capacity, but of a peculiarly 
noble and generous character. His long retire- 


ment added to the spell he had thrown over the 
minds of his fellow-townsmen. By common con- 
sent he was called the Maharski , Le. the great 
Wt or saintly seer. The bleached complexion and 
massive architecture of his face still revealed, a few 
months before his death at the age of eighty-seven 
the lofty spiritual nature and the sensitive heart 
which had done so much in the far-away years. 

The prmimml mmajm * —These continue to grow 
slowly in number and influence, A few are still 
in closer sympathy with the Adi Samaj than with 
the more progressive bodies ; a number belong in 
doctrine and worship to the New Dispensation 
order, but a great and increasing majority have 
their closest connexion with the S&dh&ran Samaj. 
These distinctions, however, count for far less In 
the country than they do in the metropolis ; and 
a missionary is certain to receive a warm welcome 
almost anywhere, no matter to which of the 
branches he belongs. The Prarthana samdjes 
in Western India, though not organically con- 
nected with the Brahma Samaj, are on terms of 
close friendship and fellowship. 

These societies vary largely both in size and 
vitality, A number have a considerable member- 
ship, own their own building, and do a good deal 
of work. Their activities follow the lines laid 
down in the older bodies. They have their weekly 
religious service, usually on Sunday, and some- 
times a prayer- meeting besides. Keshab’s original 
Sahgat SaohA {* Friendly Society’) was copied in 
the Sadh&r&n Samaj in Calcutta, and the example 
has been very generally followed elsewhere. It is a 
sort of Wesleyan class-meeting. The annual festi- 
vals are celebrated with enthusiasm. A library 
and some simple missionary work complete their 
religions activities. But they consider their work 
Incomplete, if they do not advance education, 
especially for girls. Some form of philanthropic 
work is usually attempted also. 

It will probably conduce to clearness if we 
represent the theological affinities of the three 
mmajes graphically : 

(I) God is a personal being \ v 1 

with sublime moral 
attributes. 

(3) God bee never become 
Incarnate. 

<S) God beam and answers 


prayer. 

(4) God it to be worshipped 
only in spiritual ways. 
Mm of all castes and 
races may worship God 
acceptably. 

{$) Repentance and oeaaotioti 
from sin It the only way 
to forgiveness ana sal- 
vation. 

(0) Nature and Intuition are 
th.e sources of know* 


Creed 
of the 
Mi 
SamSj. 


Creed 
of the 
\ Sad- 
/ haran 
I Samaj. 


ledge of God. No book j 
is authoritative. J 

(7) God Is tee Father of men, 

and all men are brother*, 

(8) The soul is immortal and 

Its progress eternal, 

(9) God rewards virtue and 

punishes sin. His pun- 
ishments are rsaasdiaX 
anti not eternal 

(10) God is a Trinity' in Unity 

■— Father, Son, and 
Spirit, God is Mother 
m well as Fateer, 

(11) Brahmaiim is the uni- 

versal religion;, the-' 
Brthma Samif is .God’s 
latest Dispensation ;■ 
and the missionaries 
are His apostles, 

(12) Knowledge of God comes 

through Inspired Mm-- 
as well as ' terough" 
Nature and MntmUtim*: 
He reveals Hite .-will on. 
occasion to His servants 
by command, Adeab. 


Creed 
of the 
New 
Dispen- 
sation 
Samaj, 
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8. Characteristics of the movement.—(a) Width 
of diffused influence , narrowness of effective range . 
— The Brahma Samaj, while claiming to he a 
world-wide movement, and actually making its 
voice heard in Europe and. America, has not suc- 
ceeded in extending its effective service beyond 
India, has made no deep impression outside the 
province of its birth, and even where it is 
strongest has touched only the educated class. 
There is a Brahma Mission to hill tribes in 
Bengal, and a Prarthana Samaj Mission to the 
depressed classes in Bombay, but nowhere has the 
movement taken a serious hold of the common 
people. It is a remarkable fact that in 1901, 
when the Samaj was already seventy-three years 
old, only 4050 inhabitants of India were returned 
as Brahmas in the Census papers. This, in the 
case of a really indigenous movement, which has 
had three men of high religious genius amongst 
its leaders, is very noteworthy. 

{b) Influence on India. — The Samaj has exer- 
cised a very great influence on religious opinion 
all over India. The work of the Samaj has also 
had a good deal of weight, especially in Bengal, 
in the matter of social reform. But the number 
of those who have been induced to become real 
theists by the Brahma propaganda is certainly 
disappointingly small. The great success of the 
revival within Hinduism lias operated powerfully 
to check the drift to Brahmaism ; for men are 
now inclined to believe that they can get as much 
spiritual religion in Hinduism as in Brahmaism, 
and that social reform is almost as possible within 
as without the camp. 

(c) Debt to Christianity. — Brahmaism owes a 
large debt to Christianity. The primal impulse 
came largely from Christianity ; Brahma methods 
are almost without exception Christian ; Brahma 
criticism of Hindu social wrongs is simply Chris- 
tian criticism ; and large masses of Keshab’s re- 
ligious and moral teaching were taken direct from 
Christ, and still fertilize Brahma thought and 
conduct in the Sadharan as well as in the New 
Dispensation Samaj. 

But the Church in India also owes a consider- 
able debt to Brahmaism. The latter has done 
much to open the Hindu mind to serious mono- 
theism ; has helped to break down prejudice 
against Christ ; like John the Baptist, has pre- 
pared the way for Christianity in more than one 
centre; and has drawn out of Hinduism into 
spiritual religion many an individual who has 
finally found peace in the Christian Church. 

(d) Relation to Hinduism and Christianity . — 
The official doctrine of the Samaj puts Hinduism 
and Christianity in the general catalogue of par- 
ticular religions as opposed to Brahmaism, which 
is regarded as the absolute and universal religion. 
But in actual fact these two religions hold an alto- 
gether different position. They are the sources of 
Brahmaism. A careful survey of the doctrines 
that have been professed in the Samaj will show 
that there is not one which has not been drawn 
either from Hinduism or from Christianity. The 
frequently repeated assertion that Brahmaism is 
the essence of all religions is without any basis in 
fact. The Brahma system is drawn from Hinduism 
and Christianity. 

The next point to note is how these twin sources 
are related to each other in the product. The 
most cursory glance will convince any one that 
the Hindu and the Christian elements stand side 
by side, neither controlling the other. Indeed, 
the controlling principle throughout has not been 
revelation, whether Hindu or Christian, but 
rationalism ; * and the elements taken from 

* This became explicit in 1850, when the authority of the 
Vedas was abandoned. 


Hinduism and Christianity have been selected 
as being in harmony with the dominant rational- 
istic idea. The only . complicating circumstance 
is this, that the rationalism has not remained 
constant, hut has altered in the course of the his- 
tory ; under Bam Mohan taking its colour from 
Deism, under Debendra from Bam arm ja, under 
Keshab from Unitarianism in the earlier period, 
from Christianity in the later. Hence the clear 
distinctions between the samajes to-day. 

The way in which all this came about is also 
clear. There were two points on which Ram 
Mohan and Keshab, the two creative leaders, 
were thoroughly convinced : (1) that Christ would 
yet he supreme in India;* (2) that the future 
religion of India would he Indian and loyal to 
Hinduism. On both these points, we may be cer- 
tain, history will justify them. It was in the 
inference they drew that they went wrong. Be- 
lieving that the future religion of India would be 
loyal both to Christ and to Hinduism, they inl- 
and the result^ would be the future religion of 
India. _ They both failed to see that essential 
Hinduism and essential Christianity can no more 
mingle than oil and water. Had they lived later, 
they would not have made the mistake ; for they 
were men of open mind; and the science of 
religions, would have revealed the truth to them. 

Hinduism is ancient not only in age, hut in char- 
acter. It enshrines a very early conception of 
the universe — a conception which men's minds 
have now outgrown. This is to the effect that 
time and matter and souls are as eternal as God ; 
the world is a never-ending series of meaningless, 
self-repeating changes ; matter is the seat of all 
evil, and nature does not reveal God ; men in the 
world are spirits in prison, and their only hope 
is release from its toils. 

Christianity, on the other hand, brings us a 
conception of the universe which modern men 
can believe, and which stimulates and invigorates 
man's life in every direction : God is the loving 
Father ; men are His children ; the world is God's 
good world, prepared for the disciplining of His 
children ; progress, not repetition, is the inner 
secret of the world-process. 

These two conceptions cannot be reconciled or 
brought to act in harmony ; the one excludes the 
other. The history of the Samaj supplies a clear 
illustration of the truth. Bam Mohan and De- 
bendra endeavoured to keep the Samaj within the 
limits of the old religion, but the outcome of the 
history has been to drive Brahmas to stand out- 
side the caste system altogether and to avoid 
most scrupulously the touch of Hindu sacerdotal- 
ism and worship. In no other way can the health 
and strength of the community be secured. The 
Adi Samaj has withered, because it has attempted 
to remain within the caste system— has attempted 
to graft Brahmaism upon Hinduism. The Christian 
elements in the Brahma faith are hopelessly an- 
tagonistic to the Hindu system. So Brahmas 
to-day are as completely outside Hinduism as 
Christians are. 

Thus Ram Mohan and Keshab were wrong in 
thinking that a new, vigorous, modem religion 
could he created merely by placing a few of the 
leading ideas of Christianity alongside of a few of 
the leading ideas of Hinduism and allowing the 
two to come together on equal terms. In order 
to reach the end in view, two things are indis- 
pensably necessary^; (1) The suj>remacyof Christ 

* Of. Earn Moban Ray’s Precepts of Jesus ; the last chapter 
of Miss Collet's Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy ; and 
Keshab’s two lectures on ‘ Jesus Christ.’ Pratap's position was 
precisely the same ; see The Interpreter , passim. 
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So t ill a way c mx a system be secured which modern 
men can accept, and which will produce a healthy 
modem nation. Rationalism is sterile in India 
as elsewhere. (2) Christ most be set forth as 
coming not to destroy Hinduism, but to fulfil it; 
not as the enemy, but as the coaaiisinmtor of the 
religion. For, while the basal conceptions of the 
Hindu system are utterly opposed to Christianity, 
ail the highest and holiest things in it — all that 
the modern thinking Hindu feels he cannot turn 
his back on, all that Earn Mohan, Debend r&, and 
Kesh&b wished to conserve, everything that has 
vitality and growth in it — all this arose in re- 
forming movements, eager spiritual struggles to 
transcend the traditional Hindu system. Within 
the pale of Hinduism these lofty spiritual aims 
have never had a chance to realise themselves. It 
is only in Christianity that & free open field for 
their development is found. Hinduism must die 
into Christianity, in order that the best that her 
philosophers, saints, and ascetics have longed and 
prayed for may live. Thus the truth with regard 
to the long controversy between Br&hmaiam and 
Christianity is that the missionaries were right 
in insisting on the supremacy of Christ, and the 
ftrfthm&ct were right in insisting that Hinduism 
should not be treated m a weed. 

tnruumaa— TSw l*wt brief outline of Br&hnm history is 
totted In IKotttor Williams, Brahmanism ami IHndmmn®, 
tendon, 11387, t7ft-62&, There are four longer narratives : 

Leonard, A Jaitkrrf of ike BrAhma Samdj, Calcutta, 1878 ; 
ISotoom-dar, Tks Emm and iVn*#r«at «/ fAs Brahma Smmj, 
'Calcutta, 1.881:; R LUtiafatoa, The Brahma Satmj and Arya 
Smmj, tendon, 1801 ; mud Slater, Ruhab Chandra Ben and 
the Brahma 8am4J, 1884 {the Unit two interesting but in* 

aocumie, the fist two rvIiaWe, and the last containing mirnermss 
attracts from the writing* of Emthab Chandxm BenJ. For 
farther detail ootumli Use following biographies : Collet, The 
Life and .Letters at Baja Mam Mahan Roy, tendon, 1800 ; The 
Autobiography *?/ Mamni Bmmdrmmth Tamm, translated 
from t he original Bengali, with an introduction by Batyen- 
dnuoath Tagore, Calcutta, 1800; Moxooxndar, The Life and 
Tmdkimgs m.RmhvA Chunder Sen, Calcutta, 2887 ; and Heart* 
Meats m F, C. Mmmndar riu a Bwffraphiaai Sketch by 
S. J. Barrows, Boston, 28M: the monograph, Sastri, The 
Mm® Pispmsatimi and the Sw&mmn Brahma Samaj, Madras, 
1881 ; the works of the leaden : The English Warm of Raja 
Ram Moham Ray, edited by J. C, Ghose, t sola., Calcutta, 
1#SWJ7 ; The CompUta Warm Jhria Rum Mokvm Ro f * 
Sawmkrii send Memjmii, Calcutta, 1880 Keshab Chandra Sen, 
lactams in India , 2 roll,, tendon, 1901 ; The Brahma Smwj ; 
Kmkak Ch&ndm Sen in Ragland. Calcutta, 1881 ; Mozoom- 
dar. The Orkniod Ckri if, Boston, 1888 : the collections of tests, 
ArmsotfAmia, Galentta, 1880, and many editions later; 
Ww«-%r oAst, OsloaUs, 1888, and many editions later ; the 
Year Bowks* Uw Annual SUporto, and the Periodic*!*. 

J. N. Farquhail 
BRAH tJ IS.— See BaluchistXn. 

BRAIN AND MIND. — x. Historical. - That 
the brain of man is that part of his bodily organ- 
ism which is in immediate connexion with his 
mind— whatever the intimate nature of that con- 
nexion may be— is to-day an accepted fact. That 
it has not always been so may & seen from the 
number of words in our own and in other Ian- 

S which appear to connect mental and moral 
es with the heart, with, the stomach, and 
even with the kidneys and bowels. In early Greek 
speculation, Alemieon of Crotona (beginning of 
5th cent B.C.), & reputed pupil of Pythagoras, is 
referred to as holding that sense-impressions are 
combined together in the brain, which receives 
them through certain avenues (the nerves), and con- 
structs out of them ‘ memory, opinion, and science* ; 
and that the controlling centre (r6 tyepmxi*) 
of the body resides in the brain (Diels, Frag, 
d. Vorsokratiker *, i 101 L). Hippocrates also and 
Democritus were , credited with a similar belief. 
It was partially adopted by Plato, who placed the 
reasoning portion of the soul in the head, passion 
in the heart, and desire in the lower part of the 
body {Times m, 09-72). According to Aristotle, the 
soul, as the entetechy of the body, was correlated 


with its every part ; while the brain was an inert 
mass, the function of which was to cool the blood 
for the heart {de Part An. ii 7}.* Galen (2nd 
cent. A, IX) recognized the dominant part played 
by the brain as the centre of the nervous system 
by which the * vital spirits * were distributed over 
the body ; but it was in the ventricles or spaces 
rather than in the substance of the brain that he 
placed the 4 seat of the soul s {de UsuPartium, lib. 8). 
These or similar views prevailed until the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., when the anatomy of the 
bram began to be more clearly understood through 
the work of Varolius and others. From this date 
the tendency was to subdivide the brain, and to 
ascribe to separate centres the different mental 
functions ; the most comprehensive attempt of 
this kind being the phrenological system of Gall 
and Spurzheira (1810). Their system was deficient, 
however, both in psychological analysis and in 
scientific proof : they referred different moral and 
intellectual characters to different areas of the 
surface— and underlying parts— of the brain, and 
assumed that the skull with its * bumps * followed 
closely the outline of the brain. Causality, Com- 
bativeness, Fhiloprogenitiveness, the Sense of Lan- 
j go age, and Calculation are a few out of their 
thirty-eight promiscuously grouped 4 faculties.* A 
reaction followed with Flourens, who taught (in 
Ins Meek treks* axpimmnt aim f) that the whole 
brain is the organ of mind, that loss of or injury to 
any part of it" weakens it® general function, i.e. 
lessens the degree of mental activity, but does not 
remove any special f unction. It was not until 1861, 
when Broca published his paper Sur le SUge de la 
FacuMS du tangage artkmi, that the theory of 
special localization began to take a new and more 
adequate form. The researches of Hitzig, Munk, 
Mevnert, Flechsig, and many others in Germany, 
and of Ferrier, Horsley, Schafer, etc., in England 
(see Literature at end of this art.), have, since 
1870, gone far to establish the doctrine on a sound 
basis, although its interpretation is still disputed. 

2. General relationship.— The general correlation 
between brain and mind is established partly by 
comparative, partly by pathological, data, (a) In 
closely allied animal species, it is found that the 
relative weight of the brain or corresponding 
ganglia increases with the complexity of the life 
of the animal, with its adaptability to new sur- 
roundings— in abort, with all that is summed up in 
the vague term 4 intelligence.* A striking instance 
is the ant*s brain (the corpora pedunculata), which 
in the worker ant is very large, in the queen ant 
much smaller, and in the male ant almost absent ; 
while activity and ‘ intelligence * are proportion- 
ately distributed (Forel). The correlation is closer 
still if. Instead of weight, the surface-area of the 
brain is taken. In higher animals the nerve- 
elements are massed in the grey matter, the 
cortex, of the brain ; and by^ means of fissures 
and sulci — dippings and foldings of this outer 
* bark * into the substance of the brain — the sur- 
face may be enormously extended without a pro- 
portional increase in volume or weight. In the 
main, also, if animals of different species, hut 
of approximately the same size and of similar 
habitat, are compared, the brain increases in re- 
lative weight (or surface-area) as the rank of the 
animal in the scale of evolution is higher. Nearest 
(but longo interwllo) to man in this respect come 
the anthropoid apes. 

In the development of the brain with aye m the 
human individual a similar comparison is found to 
hold. As the mental capacities improve, the brain 

* A jxiv o5v eyic^aXo? mmatop wtmZ r|fV iv tjj icapSwf 9epft6Ttjr* 

xal C/cnv (Berlin edL 052 &. 24). , ■ - 

t Recherche# exptr. mr Its 'prwrUUs et Us /motions au 
systems nermux, 1824, 31842. Of. his Phrenology Examined,*, 
1845, tr. Meigs, 1846. 
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grows in volume until about the age of fifteen, 
when it reaches a certain maximum relative 
weight ; after this development takes the place of 
growth. , the brain-elements entering into more and 
more complex relation with each other, but with- 
out much increase in size or number. From the 
age of fifteen there is a gradual decline in relative 
weight. In general, also, a lower value has been 
found for the average female than for the aver- 
age male brain, alike in weight, in surface-area, 
and in thickness of cortex. This is true even 
when allowance is made for the differences in re- 
lative size of body. Various interpretations of the 
fact may, however, be given. Lower races also 
show, on the average, lower standards of brain- 
weight. Individual men of markedly superior 
intellectual powers have in many cases been found 
to possess brains in which there was more than 
average development of the brain surface, the 
sulci being cut deeper, and having more numerous 
ramifications than m the normal man. The brains 
of Gauss and Helmholtz are well-known examples. 
On the average, ‘eminent men 5 tend to have 
higher than the normal brain - weight ; at the 
same time some great personalities have had 
skulls of relatively small brain-capacity for their 
race ; and vice versa , it has been remarked, many 
persons of large skull capacity have been inmates 
of our poorhouses and prisons. The factors making 
for development, more especially the all-important 
one of opportunity for exercise , are, of course, co- 
determining elements with the initial growth- 
capacity itself. The actual development attained 
in adult life is a resultant of many diverse factors. 
It is to be noted especially that, apart from its 
correlation with mind, the brain has important 
functions that are purely physiological ; it regu- 
lates the movements of the body and of its differ- 
ent members, and especially it regulates the nutri- 
tion, and other processes of metabolism, which 
take place in the particular organs of the body. 
Accordingly, such factors as body- weight, stature, 
mobility, rate of metabolism or vitality, and 
plasticity stand in intimate relation to the brain- 
capacity of the organism. Biologically considered, 
intelligence falls under ‘ plasticity 5 ; it is a func- 
tion by which the organism adapts itself readily 
to new surroundings or situations, and by which it 
carries over the experience of the past into the pre- 
sent, to the advantage of itself or of its species. _ 

(6) The argument from the pathology of mind 
and of brain points in the same general direction, 
viz. to the conclusion that mental capacity on the 
one hand, mental vivacity on the other, are corre- 
lated with the development and with the function- 
ing — healthy or the reverse — of the brain. No 
responsible physician now regards mental per- 
turbations as anything but symptoms , that is, as 
consequences or effects, of which the immediate 
cause, whatever the primary or ultimate cause 
may be, is a defect or disease of the brain . The 
disease maybe (1) developmental , the result of a 
defective start-off in life, owing to which the brain 
does not reach its full growth, or grows dispro- 
portionately, or is more sluggish in its working 
than the normal or average brain (as in imbe- 
cility), or is more unstable, and therefore unfit to 
cope with a great crisis in life such as the onset 
of puberty, for example, constitutes. The disease 
may be (2) adventitious , the result of any one of 
the innumerable strains and stresses to which the 
brain is liable from bodily disease, accidental 
injury, excessive use, the abuse of stimulants, 
etc. ; or (3) degenerative , an accompaniment of 
decay — the wearing out of the brain or of part of 
the brain in old age, while the body as a whole 
remains relatively healthy. Again the diseases 
are recognized as falling into two broad divisions. 


according as they derive from organic, structural 
defects or changes of the brain, or from merely 
functional changes — changes depending on the 
nutritive or other chemical processes in the brain 
or in any part of it. But mental pathology has 
by no means advanced so far as to be able to 
foretell the changes that will be found at death in 
any given form of insanity : there may be no 
visible degeneracy at all, and, per contra , the 
brain of a person dying in perfect sanity, accord- 
ing to the judgment of. his neighbours, may show 
marked signs of organic defect. Numerous cases 
are recorded in which very extensive degenera- 
tions of the brain, even to the whole of one of the 
hemispheres, have been found without any mental 
defect having been remarked during the subject’s 
lifetime. While this is admitted, however, it 
only alters our interpretation of the correlation 
between mind and brain ; it does not throw any 
doubt upon the existence of a correlation. 

3. Elements of the central nervous system.— The morpho- 
logical element in the cortex or grey outer layer of the brain 
is the neurone. It consists of (1) the cell-body, (2) the dendrites 
or short branching outgrowths, (3) the long axis-cylinder. 
There are numerous different forms of cell. Thus, as many as 
eight different layers may be distinguished in some parts of 
the cortex from without inwards, each marked by the presence 
of a characteristic form of cell. The largest are the pyramidal 
cells, which are most numerous in the motor-zone, and measure 
from 50 to 120 /*.* In the body of the cell is a nucleus, and 
often within this can be distinguished a nucleolus. The nucleus 
undergoes marked changes under exhaustion, as does also the 
form of the cell. From the cell branch out, usually in several 
directions, a number of protoplasmic fibres, giving off col- 
laterals at right angles, and ending (as do the collaterals also) 
in basket- or bush-like masses of fine terminal fibrils : hence 
the name dendrites. One of the prolongations of the cell is, 
however, of a different nature. It is the axis-cylinder, or 
axone, issuing usually in a direction different from that of the 
dendrites. The axones form the white fibres of the brain and 
spinal cord ; each is protected or isolated by a sheath of con- 
nective tissue, and a layer of myeline— a fatty substance— 
between the fibre and the sheath. It is this myeline that gives 
the white appearance to the nerve-fibres, and it has been 
shown that it is formed only with the actual functioning of the 
nerve-cell. Thus Flechsig has determined, through this fact, 
the successive dates at which in life the different ‘brain- 
centres * become active. The axis-cylinder or axone is the 
true nerve-process, i.e. that by which the excitation is con- 
veyed to the brain from a sense-organ, or to the muscle from a 
brain-centre, or between two such brain-centres themselves. 
Some of the fibres are of great length, running in some cases 
from the cortex down to the foot of the spinal cord. The 
dendrites, with their shorter processes and basket-work end- 
ings, may be regarded as the receptors, the means through 
which the excitation of one element is transmitted to another.t 
There is no continuity, according to the prevailing view, be- 
tween the endings of one cell and those of another, the fibres 
in all cases ending freely, but usually in the close neighbour- 
hood of, or perhaps in contact with, those of another cell or group 
of cells. On the other hand, it has been shown that the fibrils 
of the axone are continuous, passing through the nerve-cells to 
the various dendrites or branches. 

The function of the cell-body seems to be mainly either 
(a) that of a nutritive centre, or (b) that of a store-house of 
energy. Distributed between and among the nerve-cells are 
cells of the neuroglia , or supporting tissue.* The axones, as 
has been said, become meduilated fibres, passing either verti- 
cally downwards to the lower brain and spinal cord (projection- 
fibres), or horizontally along to the neighbouring centres, or 
across by way of the corpus callosum — the central commissure 
of the brain— to the other hemisphere. The nerve-fibres are 
either afferent (centripetal) or efferent (centrifugal), the former 
leading to the cortex from the lower brain or spinal cord, and 
being ultimately connected through other neurones with the 
sense-organs, the latter leading from the cortex to the lower 
brain and spinal cord, and finally, through connecting links, to 
the muscles, the glands, the viscera, or other organs of the 
body. Experiments show that the direction in which the 
current of excitation will flow is not dependent upon the 
nerve-fibre itself, but upon the connexions at either end. Thus 
an afferent fibre may be transformed into an efferent fibre. The 
law of the Specific Energy of Nerve-fibres (Johannes Muller) 
was interpreted as implying that a given nerve-fibre, no matter 
by what means or at what point in its course it was stimulated, 


* |UL=sl/X000th millimetre, 
f Energy is transmitted to th< 
and from the cells through the 
Golgi regards the function of the 
food from the blood-vessels. 

t Various other functions havi 
roglia. Cajal regards the expa 
cell as conditions of sleep and of 


; cells through the dendrites, 
axis-cylinder (v. Gehuchten); 
i dendrites as that of taking up 

e been suggested for the neu 
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would give rise to its proper sensation, or would contract its 
given group of muscles, or cause secretion in its given gland, 
whatever its particular function might be, and that this sped* 
fldty was inherent in the fibre itself, Later it was thought to 
depend upon the brain-centre In which the fibre ended ; hut ■ 
there can he little doubt that Wundt Is right in his view that j 
if Is list peripheral organ, sensory or muscular, that determines i 
in the first instance the character of the reaction, and that the ! 
peripheral organ in it* turn hm been gradually developer! in 
adaptation to the physical stimuli acting upon the organism, 
which in their sum make up its environment. This Is true at 
least of the origin of siren paths. Thus, when an electric j 
current sect through my part of the optic nerve gives rise to a ; 
sensation of light, this is because the excitation first runs ! 
backward to the eye, and there sets up in the retina the : 
dhanges which are normal conditions of visual sensation. 

The neurone, like all other living substance, ii subject to 
conditions of growth and decay : its growth and development : 
are determined by moderate use, Its decay arid degeneration 
by excessive tii© or 'by disuse. Stimulation causes first of all : 
an increase in volume, and a change of internal structure ; j 
later the cell branches out in various directions, until a fairly 
active cell may have innumerable ramifications— prolongations, 
collaterals, and brash-like terminals : in this development may 
be found the physical hauls of practice, of memory, of mental 
pvtnrtA generally. Tim elect of drugs or poisons (with which ' 
fatigue must be classed) is to cause a diminution of volume, 
'and.' withdrawal of the processes, followed, if prolonged, by 
other more radical changes. Activity seems to determine 
rsflexly an increased flow of blood to the parts Involved,— 
pmeehw * of waste and repair take place more rapidly : if there 
if excessive activity, however, the oontisnsd flow of Wood may 
mum? gHwatneiit injury of various kinds aoootxUng to the tissue 
at On the other hand, impaired activity, as in fatigue, 
reflex}/ produces diminished flow of blood to the parts' in- 
volved : the neurones contract In volume and withdraw their 
psmdoptebtike saqjmnslons. This St probably the condition of 
which sleep is the expression. It i» noticeable that uneonset* 
ourtriefeH appears to arise alike from excessive km of blood from 
the brain, (ananaia), and from excessive Jt me of blood to the 
brain (hypewmia), the result of which ia probably a check to 
the poise of the blood (rtatii). The immediate mum at many 
mental diseases also Is said to be the morbid accuintilfttfon of : 
blood la special parte of the brain (Luys, after Fortes Win®, 
low). I 

4. The special centres ; localization of functions. 
—The complexify of the grey matter of the brain, 
its numberless ceils, the endless tracery of inter- 1 
lacing fibres being understood, the question arises : I 
What is the precise relation of the neurone to 
mental function? Does the activity of the neu- 
rone determine consciousness, and have different j 
neurones different parts ho play in giving rise to j 
different mental content® or idea® ? 

Since 1861, as has been said above, a mass of 
evidence has been collected which goes to show ] 
that not merely does the general health and ca- I 
parity of the mind depend upon the integrity and . 
healthy functioning of the brain, but that also 
special mental functions or capacities are depen- 
dent upon certain localized areas or regions of the 
upper Drain, In particular, it has been shown 
that the capacities to receive and co-ordinate 
* impressions^ from the different sense-organs— 
the impressions which are the physical correlates 
of sensations and perceptions— are connected with . 
definite brain * centres/ as are also the powers of j 
effecting or voluntarily carrying out movements of 
the different parts of the body. In the year men- 1 
tioned, Broca published the paper whose title is 
given above (p. 824*} ; he claimed to have found that 
m cases of aphasia— a disease symptomatized, in its 
pure form, % loss of the power of articulate speech, 
without any defect in the general intelligence, or 
any 'paralysis of the vocal muscles— a small portion 
of the third frontal convolution of the left hemi- 
sphere is almost always affected. It was after- 
wards added that in lefidmndsd persons, if aphasia 
occurs, the injury will be found in the correspond- 
ing part of the right hemisphere. Since then, many 
other forms of partial loss of mental powers have 
been studied .both as to their symptoms during 
life, and as to the state of the brain at death. 
Again, evidence has been collected since 1870 
Cm trig) from various experiments upon animals. 
The methods have been (1) the extirpation of 
smaller or larger portions of the brain, with ob- 
servation of the anim&Ts behaviour after recovery ; 


(2) the stimulation of the naked brain at different 
points, with observation of the movements made * 
and (8) the study of the degeneration of tracts 
running between the brain and the sense-organs or 
muscles, after a given portion of the brain has 
been excised. More recently, our knowledge of 
the connexion of the nervous elements in the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord has been 
greatly extended by newer methods of section- 
making and of staining. As a result we obtain 
a scheme like the following 

The centres for consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, as distinct from the centres for reflex and auto- 
matic movements and co-ordinations, are located in 
the cortex or outer grey mantle of the hemispheres * 
they are usually classified as (!) sensory centres* 
(2) motor centres, and {3} association centres, 

(1) Of the sensory centres, that for Sight is 
placed in the occipital or hindmost lobe, more 
especially in the parts lying about the calcarine 
fissure ; that for Hearing in the first and second 
convolutions of the Umporo-sphcnoidal lobe ; that 
for Smell in some part or all of the so-called limbic 
lobe,* seen on the internal and inferior aspects of 
the hemisphere; that for Taste perhaps in the 
lower part of the temporal lobe (but on this there 
is no agreement among anatomists); that for 
Cutaneous Sensations— including under this title 
what is called common or general sensibility, or- 
ganic sensibility, muscular “sensibility, sensibility 
to touch, to temperature, to pain, etc*— is, as might 
be expected, the most extensive and least defin- 
able of all the centres : the tentative conclusion of 
Bianehi is that its centre is the wide area lying 
about (and below) the J Eolandic zone , but that 
within this there are various centres of ‘greater 
functional intensity 1 ; these vary greatly, both in 
position and in development, in different individuals 
{Text- Book of Psychiatry* 57). 

(2) The so-called motor centres, the stimulation 
of which gives rise to limited movements of different 
limbs according to the part stimulated, and injury 
or disease of which is in man connected with limited 
paralysis of different parts of the body, lie within 
the area described above as that of common sensi- 
bility; but there are also one or two smaller 
* centres * in other parts of the cortex. The prin- 
cipal motor zone is that which lies close to the 
fissure of Kolando ; according to most recent views 
(Sherrington, etc.), just in front ofmd in the fissure 
itself, but not passing behind it, ie. in the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution, and parts of the first, 
second, and third frontal convolutions; also, on 
the inner side of the hemisphere, parts of the 
marginal convolution, and of the Gyrus fornicatus. 
It is from these parts of the cortex that the 
great band of white pyramidal fibres issues, pass- 
ing inwards and downwards between the grey 
masses of the mid brain (the Optic Thalamus and 
the Lenticular Nucleus) to the lower brain, where 
the greater part of those fibres which ‘serve’ the 
limbs of the body cross over (‘decussation of the 
pyramidal fibres ’) to the side opposite to that from 
which they set out. Probably all the true motor 
or efferent fibres, except possibly those of the trunk 
of the body, cross over at some point in their course, 
whether through the various commissures or con- 
necting bands between the hemispheres themselves, 
or in the Pom and Medulla Oblongata of the lower 
brain, or in the spinal cord. Thus injury to the 
motor zone of the right hemisphere is followed by 
total or partial paralysis of some of the muscle- 
groups on the left side of the body, and pice versa. 
The motor zone, like the band of pyramidal fibres 
passing through the internal capsule, has been sub- 
divided into smaller centres. From the front of 
the brain backwards to the fissure of Kolando, lie 

* Gyms fomicatm and G, hippocampi. 
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the centres for movements of head, trunk, and leg, 
in that order ; from the top, downwards towards 
the fissure of Sylvius, the centres for movements 
of trunk and leg, of shoulder, arm, hand, and 
face. In a cross-section of the internal capsule 
the efferent fibres lie in a similar order— those for 
the head in front ; next, those for the arm ; and, 
finally, those for thigh, knee, foot, and toes. 

In what sense are these * psychical 1 centres, i.e . 
points at which physical stimulation gives rise to 
mental impression, or at which mental activity 
initiates physical action ? The first scientific view, 
held to some extent by Munk, was that the indi- 
vidual cell was the seat of the sensation or mental 
image ; images were, so to speak, stored up in the 
cells, much as electric energy may be stored up in 
an accumulator, and were touched off by stimula- 
tion coming either from the periphery (sensation 
proper) or from other centres of the brain (the 
memory-image). The destruction of the cell wholly 
removed the power alike of sensation, of recogni- 
tion, and of recall in memory ; the cutting of the 
path from the sense-organ to the cell removed the 
power of sensation, but left the memory intact ; and 
the disconnecting of the cell with other regions of 
the brain made the memory-recall (recall by associa- 
tion if ideas) impossible, although the power of 
sensation remained. Some cells were sensory, i.e . 
end-points at which nerve-process was transformed 
into conscious sensation; others were motor, i.e . 
starting-points at which conscious volition was 
transformed into nerve-process. This simple ‘ cor- 
puscular 5 theory has no longer many supporters. 

(i.) The distinction between sensory and motor 
centres is questioned. The motor centres were 
held to be those at which movement might be 
initiated voluntarily or spontaneously, their de- 
struction involving the loss of such power, while 
the movements could still be reflexly excited, 
through the lower brain or spinal cord centres. 
To the idea of such special motor centres objec- 
tions are urged, both from the physiological and 
from the psychological sides. It is now known 
that innumerable sensory fibres lead from the 
muscles and joints to the brain, and that the 
muscular sensations derived from these — sensa- 
tions of the extent, duration, complexity, resist- 
ance, etc., of the movements carried out, or being 
carried out—*play a very important part in the 
formation and development of our ideas of space, 
of objective reality, and even of our consciousness 
of personal identity. If from any cause we cease to 
feel a movement that is in course of completion, 
the co-ordination becomes imperfect, and indeed 
absolute paralysis may occur. . Quick, emotional 
speakers frequently show this in a slight degree ; 
both the ‘thick* speech and the imperfect control 
of the limbs in drunkenness must be largely attri- 
buted to the same cause. Locomotor ataxia springs 
mainly from disease of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord, i.e. the sensory nerve-columns; the 
patient can stand and walk correctly so long as his 
eyes are open, but collapses when he closes them ; 
he has no longer any sensory consciousness of the 
position of his limbs, and therefore his movements 
are paralyzed. The paralysis that occurs in dreams, 
the failure of actual movement during them, is 
largely due to a similar cause ; not being conscious 
of the position of our limbs, we have no basis 
for movement. Accordingly, the motor zone may 
be really a sensory zone, as Goltz, Schiff, Munk, 
and others hold ; or a senso-motor zone, as Luys, 
Luciani, and Horsley maintain. The paralysis 
that appears after injury may spring not from 
inability to innervate the muscles, i.e. to originate 
and co-ordinate the various contractions or exten- 
sions required, but from inability to feel the muscles 
in play, or to form an image of their position 


a necessary antecedent to their voluntary control. 
It may be said, then, that the whole of the cortex 
is sensory in its functions ; there is no doubt that 
in development it is closely connected with the 
posteriori i.e. the sensory f portion of the spinal 
cord; the strictly motor centres for the co- 
ordination of movements would then lie in the 
cerebellum and lower brain.* On the other hand, 
neither psychology nor^ histology offers grounds 
for any fundamental division between sensory and 
motor processes^ (a) Every sensation is at the 
same^ time a feeling and an effort, every idea is an 
emotion and a desire. Consciousness is invariably 
accompanied by changes occurring in the muscular 
system, in the glands or viscera, as well as in the 
external muscular system. Every change of con- 
sciousness reverberates through the body, and 
issues outwards in action, i.e. every idea is ideo- 
motor. (b) There is no break or change apparent 
in the structure or prolongation of the cells as we 
pass from a ‘ motor* to a * sensory* zone : the large 
pyramidal cells may be more frequent in the former, 
but they are not absent in the latter ; the fibres 
are alike throughout, and it is even posable, as 
Apathy and Bethe hold, that the fine fibrils which 
make up the fibres are continuous throughout their 
course in the whole central system. If so, there is 
no real centre any where— no seat either of the soul 
generally, or of any special faculty or function of 
it. There is no end-point at which nerve-process 
comes to a stop and sensation begins ; no starting- 
point at which volition is transformed into motion. 
Consciousness must be a correlate not of the func- 
tioning of this or of that part of the brain, but of 
its functioning as a whole. The action of the brain 
is equivalent to that of a higher and more complex 
reflex-centre, like the centres of the spinal cord. 
It performs similar functions also, viz. (a) it isolates 
the excitations, rendering them both more rapid 
and more effective ; (b) it co-ordinates movements 
with greater delicacy of adjustment to different 
sense-impressions; (c) it co-ordinates movements 
with more effective adjustment (a) to the condi- 
tion of the organism as a whole (fatigue, hunger, 
satiety, etc.) ; and (ft) to the results of the imme- 
diate or of the past experience of the individual 
and of the race. This is the view which, though 
in a less extreme and materialistic form, is be- 
coming generally accepted. The * centre,’ on this 
theory, would merely be an important junction , 
not a terminus , in the cerebral system. Its injury 
disorganizes the system, and does so in a definite 
wav for each centre, just as the break-up of the 
railway lines at Perth would cause a different kind 
of disturbance and affect different systems from 
the break-up of the lines at Carstairs. 

(ii.) A second point of dispute is whether there 
are different ‘ centres ’ for sensation and for 
imagery, respectively, within the same field of 
experience. Certain facts of mental pathology, 
and results of experiments on animals, suggest 
that the sensory cell or group of cells is distinct 
from that which underlies the memory-image.f 
In the case of vision, for example, two forms of 
blindness arise from disease or injury to the visual 
zone : in the one the subject is completely blind 
(cortical blindness) ; in the other he is able to^ see, 
but fails to recognize the most familiar objects 
(psychic- or soul- blindness) : thus a dog no longer 
recognizes its master, its food-dish, or its kennel, 
except by smell. The failure to recognize might 
arise from one of two causes, either (a) the con- 
nexion had been cut between the visual region and 
the regions correlated with other sensations and 
memories, hence the sense-impression could not 

* Of. Donaldson, p. .260. . .. , „. . rw a , 

f See Ward’s ‘ Assimilation and Association, Mina {.N.S.l, 
vols. ii. and iff. 
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arouse Its associate ideas— in other words, it could 
not he understood ; or {b) the memory-image cells 
of the given objects had been destroyed, and hence 
the earlier experiences were no longer capable of 
revival ; or, finally, both might have occurred. In 
man, the failure to recognize scenes and persons 
formerly familiar (psychic blindness} has occasion- 
ally occurred, while the power to recall visual 
images and other memories was unaffected. Hence 
three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion, with injury to the occipital lobe: (a) 
sensory or cortical blindness, (j 3 ) perceptual or 
psychic blindness, and (7} visual amnesia, loss of 
memory for visual images {while the power of 
recognition remains intact). Correspond in g defects 
are found in connexion with hearing also, and 
with touch and muscular impressions.* Finally, 
either of the two last forms may be partial or 
limited ; the most important case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness— loss of 
the power to recognize, Le* to read and under- 
stand, written or printed words in one’s own 
language. The part of the brain usually affected 
in such cases is the angular ggrm, and the stipra- 
•marginal convolution* This, accordingly, is de- 
scribed an the visual word-centre. There are four 
such centres, two 4 sensory/ and two * motor.’ Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word-area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in the first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected the recognition 
and understanding of heard speech, of spoken 
words. The two others are the arikulo-motor 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal convolution; and the grapho- 
motor area In the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives ri.se, in the one 
«ise, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to low of the power to write, in one who 
has already acquired it. All four centres are 
located on one aide of the brain only — the left side 
(except, it is said, in left-handed people, with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Pure or unmixed forms of any of the 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarefy occur, 
but when they do they are sufficiently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and 
to read, intelligentfy, and to hear sounds of all kinds, 
but cannot understand words spoken to Mm in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensory) 
aphasia. It is obvious that persons, blind deaf- 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read by 
touch, and to speak with the fingers only, will 
have different centres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for tactual word -images, and a 
Migito-motor’ centre for gesture and word-making. 
The language - centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for [a) visual, auditory and tactual im- 
pressions ; and (b) the kinesthetic impressions of 
mouth and throat or hand movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the different 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corresponding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
pathological evidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter copy of the sensation ; it is not 
mm a * composite’ picture derived from a number 
of successive sensations of the same kind. Thus, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that with which the sensory -impression 
was connected is no longer seriously held. There 
Is, and can be, no memory of a pure sensation ; 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 

•Thus in Heubner's case tbe subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him, but could not understand its meaning. It was 
a mere blur of sound. His * hearing; centre * was found to have 
been Isolated by a lesion, is. its connexion with other centres 
had been destroyed. 


only so far as it forms part of a percept, that is 
part of a complex total group or series of im- 
pressions. Again, the simplest perception involves 
elements belonging to more than one sense-region 
taste plus odour sensations, visual plus muscular 
impressions, and the like ; on the other hand the 
same sensation enters into innumerable combi- 
nations with others, both of its own and of other 
kinds, A memory image differs from its corre- 
sponding percept not only in content , i. e . in 
containing fewer of the characters of the real 
objects than were perceived in the direct experience 
but also in its accompaniments — in the absence of 
those factors which give * reality ’ to the percept 
the bodily sensations from the accommodating 
muscles of the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have reflex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real’ experience. It is true 
that what is 4 real * to me may not be real to my 
neighbours, in which ease my supposed perception 
Is in fact an imagination ; it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, simply because it has all the marks of 
one. 

Thus, the differences in brain structure and 
function which might be supposed to correspond to 
the differences of sensation, perception, and memory 
are the following : — (a) Complexity ; the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception with a larger num- 
ber, belonging to different areas; the memory- 
image with & still larger number. The connexions 
with motor centres in the lower brain are probably 
equally diverse, and have the same rising scale of 
complexity. {$) A result of these factors is the 
functional difference, that sensation, perception, 
memory correspond to cortical processes which are 
increasingly difficult to excite, which offer a greater 
resistance, therefore require an Increasingly strong 
stimulus, unless where habituation has weakened 
their resistance-force ; which are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therefore more uncertain; 
the reaction or response taking a longer time, 
being more complex and modifiable according to 
a wider range of conditions, as we pass from 
sensation to perception, and from perception to 
imagery. Being the most unstable, the physical 
basis of the memory-image is also the most likely 
to suffer, both from chemical deterioration of the 
blood supply to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, etc.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an electrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘connexions’ the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more serious is it “when it does occur. 

(3) Some writers have gone farther still in their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso- 
ciation. (Flechsig), of attention, of intelligence , or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of the 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especially the greater part of the frontal lobes, 
have no special functions that are determinable 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, or 
by the comparison in man of mental symptoms 
during life with post-mortem examination of the 
brain after death. If defect is obvious at all, it 
appears to be general s the animal is stupid, 
irresponsive, mentally sluggish ; it lacks spon- 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In man, the 
onset of dementia in old age, or after some severe 
shock, is frequently found to have been conjoined 
with extensive degeneration of the frontal lobes. 
Again, it is here in the main that the wide difference 
between the human and the lower animal brain is 
most marked, while Flechsig has shown that in a 
child’s brain the connexions of the sensory areas 
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with the sense-organs and with the lower motor 
centres are complete a considerable time before the 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed. 
Microscopic examination also shows that these 
areas have innumerable connexions with the 
different sensory areas, as well as with the op- 
posite hemisphere and with the lower centres; 
the former connexions are the so-called * association 
fibres/ 

The power of abstraction or generalizing, which 
is the basis of intelligence , consists in (a) the 
summarizing of similar experiences, ( b ) the com- 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing 
of these, results to bear upon new experiences 
(adaptation). The main process by which this is 
achieved is the formation of a type-idea, a repre- 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the 
name be a spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, is immaterial : its relation to the type- 
idea, and to the many experiences from which 
the type-idea has been derived, is the same. The 
name may not be essential to the type-idea, but 
it is necessary to its communication and to its 
development : it gives it the necessary fixity and 
stability. The simplest assumption, accordingly, 
for the physical basis of intelligence appears to be 
that of a hierarchy of cell-groups ; group V 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 
group A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 
an intermediate group I (in the intervening or 
some other area) : the excitation of the whole 
system, V-I-A, gives a combination of the visual 
and auditory images. Thus, when I see a bell, 
the excitation of the cortical area V, on which the 
perception directly depends, passes on to I and A, 
and thus gives rise to the thought of the sound 
of the bell. There can be no doubt that the 
great difference between human and animal in- 
telligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
which these ‘ associations ’ are formed, and the 
rapidity with which they can be called up. It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis of 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between different groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the different regions, uniting them with 
each other and with remoter parts. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence ; they form 
the largest or most extensive of these intermediary 
regions. 

Diseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
frequently accompanied by defective power of 
attention or concentration (cf. Ribot, Psych, de 
V Attention), suggesting that this region is the 
‘centre of Attention/ It is said, however 
(Schafer, Text-Book of Physiology), that only 20 
per cent, in a large collection of cases of injuries, 
involving the frontal lobes alone, showed evidence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physical 
defect. In Goltz’s dogs, loss of intelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the hind, parts of 
both hemispheres were removed. In the former 
case, however, the animal became savage and ill- 
tempered ; in the latter, it became gentle and 
good-natured. What is lost, according to Flechsig 
(1896), by degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the idea of the self as capable of action — personal 
interest in outer or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes,, as 
Wundt implies in calling them the apperception- 
centres, represent central stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on individual ex- 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centres, by which impressions are grouped and cor- 
related, not according to their kina, but according 
to their bearing on the purposes and aims of the 
individual. An animal deprived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired skill 
or experience ; it falls back to the level of in- 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness. A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloped remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show the instincts and passions of the man. 

We. may conclude : (i.) that so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned the brain areas are primitively 
indifferent . In the nature of things there is no- 
thing to prevent cases occurring in which the 
so-called visual area is found to be in the service 
of the auditive consciousness ; as a matter of 
fact, relatively wide variations do occur in the 
positions of the different centres. 

(ii.) In the course of development, a centre is 
formed not as a terminus a quo or as a terminus ad 
quern, but as a connecting station, by which, e.g. 
afferent and efferent fibres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* The evolution of the brain as the 
great locus of these connecting points has brought 
it. about that the principal stations are mainly 
within the same neighbourhood in different in- 
dividuals. Organic selection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘ served* 
by the left side of the brain, perhaps because a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blood is more 
rapidly and effectively circulated through the 
left hemisphere (as Wundt suggests) : the right 
limb requires more frequent renewal of its 
material, etc., which the left brain is more able to 
supply. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
appreciation and production of music, mathe- 
matical calculation, etc., are also relegated to the 
left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand.) 

(iii.) The localization is not fixed, however, even 
for the individual, {a) Some peculiarity of train- 
ing may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
sphere as the field with which the functions of 
speech, etc., are correlated, or may cause a disloca- 
tion of particular centres.!* (6) After injury to a 
centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
re-learning or the like, and thus a new centre 
becomes trained for the functions which the 
defective centre performed. This compensation, 
or vicarious functioning , may take place either 
through neighbouring areas, or through the 
symmetrically opposite region in the other hemi- 
sphere taking over the function. ( c ) It must be 
added that in man this compensation is limited 
in range: if a sensation area is completely de- 
stroyed, no recovery of the corresponding sensi- 
bility takes place ; but the patient may learn to 
use other sensations to replace those he has lost, as 
guides for action. Thus a person who has become 
blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian- 
opsia) cannot after a short time be distinguished 
in his actions from a normal individual. In the 
case of higher functions, as thought and speech, 
the patient may re-build his knowledge upon new 
material : a ‘visualist,* whose visual imagery 
has been taken from him, and who accordingly 
has lost the ability to read, may re-acquire it 


* Cf. Foster, p. 1060, on the cortical motor area and pyramidal 
•act : * We are driven to regard them rather as links, important 
nks/it is true, but still links, in a complex chain.' 

+ Cf. Bateman, p. 350, on the variations in the centre for 
nguage ; Foster, p. 1065 : ‘The passage of nervous impulses 
. . is not rigidly and unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
istribution of tracts of fibres.* 
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by using the sensations of movement- as his 
materials, and correlating these with the optical 
impressions. ( d) In comparing different animals 
in regard to tin* effect of excising portions of the 
brain',' it is found that- the lower the animal stands 
in development, the more complete is the recovery 
from loss of any particular brain-organ likely to 
be ; in other words, the remaining parts more 
rapidly take up the functions of those removed, 
and in this ease the lower brain -centres appear 
to act as vicarious organs as well as the neigh- 
bouring and symmetrically opposite centres. Even 
the apparently complete loss of the cerebral lobes 
from both hemispheres may not permanently 
destroy the sensibility or general capacity of the 
dog. “Substitution and compensation are rarer in 
the monkey than in the dog, rarer and less 
complete in the dog than in the rabbit, in the 
rabbit than in the pigeon, etc. 

(iv.) When new impressions are received, or new 
ideas formed, it may be supposed that some new 
portion of the cerebral cortex becomes functionally 
active; this probably occurs through its entering 
into contact with other cell - groups. The un- 
developed portions of a child*! or of an uncultured 
person*# brain cannot, of course, be wholly in- 
fective* bat they remain simple in structure and 
form ; with use they put out prolongations, and 
enter into touch with others, while at the same 
time they become more highly differentiated within 
themselves ; with deficient exercise of a developed 
cell, the opposite processes of contraction and 
degeneration set in. It may be added that exercise 
appears to increase the vitality of the brain, 
and hence the vitality of the body as a whole 
(Donaldson, ehs. 16 ami 17). Capacity for work or 
exercise depends in its turn on interest, and finally 
on the will of the subject. Hence the remarkable 
freshness and vigour of intellect which some men 
have shown even in extreme old age (Thomson, 
p. 274). 

This leads to' the final question, Which is primary f 
the brain or the mind t Does the brain with which 
he is born determine the character and capacity 
of each individual, or do his character and capacity, 
plus the environment in which he is set, mould 
and form the brain into an efficient instrument 
for themselves 1 There can be no doubt that, 
m in all such eases, both questions may be answered 
in the affirmative. A child born with an imperfect 
brain can never achieve a rational mind, and 
the man with the most perfect brain will tend to 
be foremost in his occupation (which may be that 
of a philanthropist or that of a ‘sharp’) and 
neighbourhood. But the greatest weight in 
individual life, and the whole might in evolution, 
must be laid on the two factors of opportunity 
and use. That is to say, the mind itself and 
the environment determ me between them the 
structure of their intermediary— the brain. Con- 
sciousness is correlated not with any limited 
section of the brain, but with the whole brain, 
indeed with the whole nervous system. We may 
go further and say that consciousness is a response 
to the functioning of the whole living organism ; 
and that the mind, through the feelings and the 
will, is * dynamic * to the whole organism ; in 
other words, that the action . and reaction we have 

K stuiated between body and mind are between 
dy at a IMng whole and mind aa a unity, as 
an unextended system of qualitative determina- 
tions and tendencies. As de Sanctis has said, 
‘an idea cannot be the uniform and invariable 
product of a pyramidal cell (the psychic ceil of 
C&jal) ; it exists only at the moment of its appear- 
ance, and for the appearance there is required 
the synergic concurrence of almost all the ele- 
mentary activities of the brain, iU. the function- 


ing of manifold systems of all kinds of neurones* 
IFcnmmni del Contralto, pp. 75, 76 note). Cf 
Loch, ch. 17 : * The cerebral hemispheres act as a 
whole and not as a mosaic of a number of inde- 
pendent parts.’ The anatomical localization of 
fibres is not a ‘psychic localization of functions’ 
This is especially true of the higher ideas, abstract 
and general ideas, ideas of relations, etc. The 
formation, the use and the adaptation of a general 
idea involve not a single group of cells in the 
frontal lobes or elsewhere ; but systems in different 
parts of the cortex, some acting with greater 
intensity, some with less, and so in a gradually 
decreasing scale, all parts of the nervous organism 
being more or less affected. The localization of 
functions means that certain parts of the cortex 
have by their primitive connexions with sense- 
organs or muscles or both, and by their use in the 
life of the individual, become centres more readily 
excitable by particular forms of stimulation. The 
destruction of such a centre renders the corre- 
sponding process impossible until a new area has 
been educated, i.e. has been brought into con- 
nexion with the same sensory or muscular organs 
as the original area. In many cases this may no 
longer be possible. A large part of the brain may, 
however, be destroyed without any gap in the 
mental field, or any serious defect in the mental 
capacity Dung observable. A case is reported 
in which the whole of the right hemisphere was 
affected, the front portion being entirely void of 
grey matter, and the remainder degenerate ; yet 
the only symptom manifesting itself was a 
paralysis of the left side ; this had begun ten 
years before death (Bailey, 1889 [reported by 
Thomson, p. 63 f. ]). 

In general, the degree of consciousness appears 
to be correlated with the amount of resistance 
which is overcome. Learning new ways is always 
accompanied by intense consciousness, as shown by 
the concentrated attention it involves, while it 
also involves a large expenditure of energy, as 
shown by the readiness with which fatigue occurs. 
The more familiar the action becomes, the less the 
intensity of consciousness, until the latter may be 
wholly latent, as in many of the automatic actions 
the civilized man goes through in the course of a 
day. This does not mean that the nerve-process 
has been ‘short-circuited,’ that it takes place 
through lower, reflex centres, and therefore by 
shorter paths ; it means rather that with the same 
path the resistance is less, and therefore the 
current flows more rapidly. On the other hand, 
whatever increases the resistance increases the 
intensity of consciousness involved in the action. 
Many poisons, whether of external or internal 
origin, have this effect. In some forms of insanity, 
the simplest actions— speaking, walking, or dress- 
ing— are accompanied by vivid and painful con- 
sciousness, and at the same time by such extreme 
physical exhaustion that the patient soon becomes 
quite unable to carry them out. In such cases a 
very strong stimulus may occasionally overcome 
the great resistance, and the normal reaction takes 
lace. Thus an overwhelming emotion has been 
now n to do so. 

In verbal amnesia, & parallel instance is that known aaWoMPs 
case (cf. Loeb, p. Ml).* The patient in this case could not tell 
the names cl objects or their 'qualities except when some .'actual 
sensation was given him : thus he could not say whether sugar 
was sweet unless he tasted it, or whether snow was white or 
black, unless he saw it. Mainly it was the visual sensation that 
was most effective ; but In general the most vivid or most 
striking sensation was that which was required to arouse the 
idea or memory. An umbrella^ for example, could be named 
only when It was seen open. 

We may conclude, then, that the brain-connexions 
vary in the greater or less resistance they oner to 
excitation ; that consciousness is a correlate of 
* For another case see Bateman, p. 103. 
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high resistance ; habituation, automatic action, of 
low resistance : and the higher the resistance, the 
stronger the impression that is required to * touch 
off * the conscious process as a whole in any given 
case. In amnesia of all kinds, the most complex 
mental achievements or the most recent memories 
are the first to fail: thus a Bohemian peasant 
learnt German when he entered the army ; after 
some time, at sword practice, his brain was 
accidentally pierced ; his German failed him, but 
he retained the power of speech in his native 
tongue (Adamkiewicz ; for other cases see Bateman 
p. 188). In such cases the brain-associations which 
are least firmly fixed (either because of their 
recentness or because of their complexity), i.e. 
those which offer greatest resistance to excitation, 
are those which first fail in their functions ; and 
in recovery from the disease or injury the order is 
the reverse, the last memories to return being 
those of the events immediately preceding the ill- 
ness, etc. These are only a few of the phenomena 
which make it certain that the relation between 
mind and brain is functional, not structural, 
except so far as structure follows and is determined 
by function ; that the general function served by 
the upper brain is to correlate the results of past 
individual experience, as the lower brain correlates 
those of race-experience, with present and immediate 
needs and situations, i.e. retention and co-ordina- 
tion ; but that individual mental activity is the 
essential condition both of retention and of co-ordi- 
nation ; that, accordingly, the brain is mainly the 
instrument, the means, rather than the cause or 
condition, of mental development. 
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BRANCHES AND TWIGS.— Branches and 
twigs are used in a variety of rites and ceremonies, 
and their use is generally conditioned by the sacred 
nature of the trees from which they are taken, 
though this is not always the case. # 

x. Ritual.— In the ritual of primitive peoples, 
other ceremonial articles being few in number, 
branches and twigs have a prominent place. Ihus, 
among the Australian tribes, they are used m a 
great variety of rites. In the fire ceremony of the 
Warramunga tribe, huge torches are prepared, 
made of saplings 15 feet long, thickly encased m a 
mass of gum-tree twigs ; while another part of 
the ceremony consists in the erection ot a long 
pole to which gum-tree twigs are attached. Ihe 
men of the tribe at this rite enter a yw-ley made 
of houghs, and Sing there for hours. Bunches of 
similar twigs are also attached to different parts of 
the body (Spencer-Gillen b , p. 380 ff.). At mourn- 
ing ceremonies, widows of the dead man mourn 
under the shelter of a hough wurley ( ib . P* 

In these tribes the dead are often left on a platform 


of houghs erected on a tree ( ib . p. 517). Further, 
at the totem ceremonies of the Kangilli tribe, each 
performer wears on either thigh what is known as 
a tjintilli. This consists of a central stick, about a 
yard long, to which are attached a number of leafy 
green gum-twigs (ib. p. 198). A bamboo, to which 
is tied a leaf of the sago-palm, is used by some 
tribes in New Guinea to indicate tabued articles 
(Haddon, Read Hunters, London, 1901, p. 270 f.). 
But at higher levels, branches and twigs are 
variously employed. Thus in Japan, at the 
festival of first-fruits, a place for the inami-dono , 
or rice fruit hall, is chosen by divination and 
marked out at the four comers by twigs of the 
sacred evergreen tree, hung with tree fibre. In 
the setting apart of a portion of rice field, two 
sctkaki twigs are planted (Aston, Shinto , London, 
1905, p. 269). In the Hindu village ritual-marriage 
of Siva and Parvatl, clay images of the divinities 
are attached to the ends of forked branches, the 

E rongs of which are stuck into heaps of grass and 
owers (IA xi., 1882, p. 297 ff.). The pious Hindu 
also uses for the ceremony of teeth-cleaning a 
twig or small stick, which is cut fresh every day 
(Monier Williams, Bel. Thought and Life in India , 
London, 1883, pt. i. p. 376). Again, Pliny says of 
the Celts that they used oak branches in nearly all 
their ceremonies (HN xvi. 44). At the Greek 
Olympic games the victors’ crowns were made of 
branches of sacred olive, cut with a golden sickle 
by a boy whose parents were both alive (schol. on 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 60). The Jews, during the 
feast of Tabernacles, connected with the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the land, dwelt in booths made 
of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, willow, palm, 
and of ‘ thick trees’ (Lv 23 40 #*, Neh 8 14ff ')- It is 
probable that this custom arose out of the practices 
of an earlier cult of vegetation (see § 5 ). 

2 . Lustration. —In lustration, branches and 
twigs form a natural, and therefore a primitive, 
form of asperger for sprinkling water or blood 
over the worshippers, or over sacred objects. In 
such a ceremony their use is doubtless wider than 
can now he ascertained, as the method of sprinkling 
is not always clearly reported. At the native bap- 
tismal ceremony in Polynesia, the priest asperged 
the child with a green branch or twig dipped m 
water, to the accompaniment of archaic prayers 
(Tylor 8 , ii. 430 ; Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 ). Lustration 
ceremonies among the Romans were frequently 
performed by means of branches of laurel or olive. 
Ovid speaks of the moistened laurel bough sending 
forth the sprinkled water at the Palilia (Fasti, 
iv. 721 ff.), and describes the rites at the fountain 
of Mercury, where traders sprinkled themselves 
and their goods with a dripping laurel branch 
dipped in its waters (ib. v. 663 ff.). Among the 
Semites, branches and other parts of sacred trees 
were used for lustrations (W. R. Smith, p. 178). 
Certain of the sprinklings in the rites of purification 
used by the Hebrews were performed by a bunch 
of hyssop. Thus, water was sprinkled with hyssop 
by a ceremonially clean person over the persons 
and things which had come in contact with a 
corpse (Nu 19 18 ). Hyssop and cedar wood, the 
latter probably in the form of a twig, were also 
used in the ritual of cleansing the leper or the 


leprous house (Lv 14) ; and, in the account of the 
origin of the Passover, a bunch of hyssop is ordered 
to be dipped in the blood of the lamb, and used to 
strike the lintel and doorposts (Ex 12 22 ; _cf. ateo 
He 9 19 Ps 5 1 7 )- I n Scandinavia the blood 01 
sacrificed animals was collected in bowls and 
sprinkled over the altar, temple walls, and people 
by means of blautteinar , or sortilege twigs ( Vig- 
fusson and Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 
1883 i 403 f ; Simrock, Handb. der deutschen 
S- Bonu, V 8 87,p. 509; de la Saussay e,JUL of 
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the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 370). Sometimes 
sacred twigs were placed in water which was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder twigs were used in this way 
(Tyler s * iL 437 ; cf. Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 [5] and 
[8]}. In other cases, a branch is used by itself as 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it 
suffices to draw a branch down the body to remove 
the contagion or defilement {JAI xxibu 12), or, as 
in Japan, at the new moon ceremonies a branch of 
mhaki is waved in token of the purification of sins 
(Aston, p, 292). Scourging or beating with branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are supposed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
Austerities, § 5 ; de la Saussaye, p. 376; Frazer, 
GB 2 iii. 93, 126-133, 217 If.). 

3 . Sacrifice.— In sacrifice, branches and twigs 
are frequently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionally branches and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the fire or are 
burned for purposes of purification or to bring good 
luck. Instances are found in the burning of cedar 
and hyssop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nn 19*), the Roman custom of throwing laurel on 
the samftcial lire or on the hearth “(Granger, 
Worship of the Bmmrn, London, 1895, p, 305; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 741), the Hindu feeding of the 
sacred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Ful&ia* 
tree (Montar Williams, pt. 1 , p. 366), etc. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victim s were consumed by 
fire among the Gauls (Caesar, de Bell. Gall, vjl 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, GB 2 in. 320 ffi Branches or twigs of 
sacred trees sometimes accompany offerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special kinds of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Saussaye, p. 370). A Hindu 
instance is that of the balls of rice used in the 
funeral ceremonies, in which sprigs of the TuIom 
plant are inserted (Williams, p. 302). Or, again, 
they are offered m, sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese kedmrikake, wands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top Into a mass of shavings, which 
are also symbols of deity and fetishes (Aston, p. 
191 ff.). Among the Ainas similar wands of willow 
or lilac, .called mao, ax© both sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 
8711, The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p. 92 ff. ; see also AlNUS, § 23 If.). 

4 . Divination. — In certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and twigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient Germans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut off the twig of a fruit- bear- 
ing toe and made it into little wands. Upon these 
they put distinguishing marks and scattered them 
at random upon a white garment (Germania, eh. 
10 ). These twigs, whether or not the marks on 
them were nines, are probably connected with the 
Norse sortilege twigs, or consecrated chips used in 
divination, and the 'Frisian tein, or twigs, used for 
.casting lots in judicial procedure (de la Saussaye, 
p. 394; Vigfusson and Powell, p. 411 ; Simroek, 

f « 531). Fora similar Celtic instance see Celts, 
xiii. (4). Here, too, may be noted the wide- 
spread use of the divining rod, a forked twig, usu- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held, one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twists in 
his grasp when he arrives at the spot under which 
what he seeks is concealed (Barrett, 4 The so-called 
Divining Rod,* in Free. Soc. Fm/eh. j Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, making of Mdigion, London, 1898, p. 164 ff. : 
Baring Gould, Ourimts Myths of the Middle Ages, 
London, 1868, p. 55 ff. ; see also Divination). 

5 . V«^etation*-cults. — Many folk survivals show 


the uses of branches and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. Under various names (Jack-in- 
the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches; or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies’ 
These represent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, though now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such times aW 
especially after the ceremony of 4 carrying out 
death/ boughs axe cut and brought home to the 
village, and these have also some connexion with 
the spirit of vegetation. Many instances of these 
are collected by Frazer (GB 2 L 214 ff, ii, 82 ff) 
and by Grimm (Tent. Myth . pp. 769, 772, 77 V 
784 ff). The power of the tree-spirit is communi- 
cated also to the fields by placing a branch in the 
furrow, or by carrying branches round the fields, 
and it is also conveyed to houses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
festivals, May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian influences, at Christmas — probably a 
survival of the practice at the festival which 
began the winter season (El worthy, The Evil Eye , 
I/O ml on, 1895, p. 103 ; Brand, Popular Antiquities 
London, 1870, 1 . 71, 121, 125, 173, 174, 246 f., 288 ff * 
Grimm, pp. 778, 786; GB 2 ill. 270 f.; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Palm 
Sunday customs, see Brand, L 71, ii. 71 ff., 175). 
The connexion of the branch with the vegetation- 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a bough set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, L 131). Branches or twigs from 
trees regarded as sacred, the rowan, the elder, etc., 
were placed on houses, stables, sheepfolds, and 
barns as a protection against evil spirits, witches, 
and other evil influences. They were also placed 
in boats, or carried on the person as a talisman. 
These practices occur very widely in modem 
European folk custom {GB 2 iii 132, 261, 265; 
Ehvorthy, p. 347 ; Brand, L 151 ; MacCulloch, 
The Misty Isle of Skye , Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237). 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
shown by similar practices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv, 721 ff, vL 151 ff ; de la Saussaye, 
p. 378 f. [Scandinavians] ; Monier Williams, p. 296 
[Hindus] ; for the Parai custom see Barsom). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well as the need 
fire, were fed by branches, twigs, and leaves of 
oak, especially m Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605) ; in the case of need fixes, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p, 607 ; GB 2 iii. 270, and passim). Through 
these fires cattle were driven, and burning brands or 
branches were carried through the fields or villages, 
and set up in the fields {GIF iii 313 ; Brand, i. 215; 
Grimm, p. 621; de la Saussaye, p. 375 ff). New 
fires were lit on the hearth with blazing brands 
from these fires or with branches life at their 
flames {GB 2 iii 245). Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
sheds, as preservatives against thunder and light- 
ning, fire, and other evils, or were carried about 
for luck {ih p. 254 ff.). In some cases walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or passed over it, and then placed 
on the cattle-sheds, or the backs of cattle are singed 
with a hazel-twig lit at the fire, or birch boughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cause the 
flax to grow to the height of the boughs {10. 
pp. 276, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, and 
the brands have the virtues of the fire and the 
sun, which they impart to field, house, or hearth, 
promoting growth of crops, warding off evils, 
bringing luclc, etc. 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
practice of hanging sacrificial offerings upon their 
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branches. This practice has occurred wherever 
tree- worship is found, or where worship took place 
in sacred groves (see art. Trees ; and, for 
particular instances from South America, New 
Zealand, and among the Dayaks, cf. Tylor 8 , ii. 
223 f. ; for the Semites, cf. W. R. Smith, p. 169 ; for 
the Scandinavians, cf. de la Saussaye, p. 356 ; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, Eecherches sur la Religion 
gauloise , Bordeaux, 1903, p. 55). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to the branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wells, a rag 
which has been in contact with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung on the branches of a 
sacred tree near the well, either as an offering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the sufferer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor 8 , 
ii. 150; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred wells are also 
decked with green boughs on certain occasions, e.g. 
Holy Thursday and the day of the saint to whom 
the well is dedicated (Brana, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk-survivals, it is considered 
sacrilegious to break even a twig from them. To 
do so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees growing on 
graves (Tylor 8 , ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W. R. Smith, 
p, 169 [Semites]; Elworthy, p. 99 [Livonians]; 
Brand, iii. 13 [Celts] ; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas]). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety 
of ways, probably because the tree-spirit was 
originally believed to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo people, mounds 
are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Bound these mounds a priest walks, 
muttering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa, 
London, 1863, p. 363). Pausanias mentions a 
temple on Mt. Lycseum, whose priest had power 
to produce rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a fountain (viii. 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her companions with branches dipped in the 
water, as a charm to produce rain (Grimm, p. 593). 

The ceremonial cutting of the mistletoe from the oak by the 
druids, and its use in magico-medical rites, are described by 
Pliny {HE xvi. 44). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi- 
navian myth of Raider, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
plucking of the hough from a tree in the sacred grove by the 
slayer and successor of the priest of Nemi. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and had to he plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroyed, or the human representative of the same spirit 
could be slain (GB* iii. 446 ff. ; Festivals [Celtic]}. Mistletoe is 
also ceremonially plucked in modern folk-custom in Scandinavia, 
and elsewhere in Europe (ib. p. 343). For the bough which had 
to be plucked by ^Eneas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Virgil, ESneid, vi. 203 ff. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
of Celtic myth with their precious fruits, see Blest, Abode of 
the (Celtic). 

See also Barsom. 

Literature.— The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

BRAWLING. —The word ‘brawling’ is techni- 
cally used in English Law for the offence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a place 
of worship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French brailler , ‘to be 
noisy,’ which gives the main idea of the term, viz. 
the disturbing of people at their devotions. 

i. Legal.— -Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
though the latter term is now usually confined to 
the robbery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries up to the date or tne 
French Revolution, and later, was death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of goods 
from a church or chapel remained ^ capital 
offence tin 1835, being abolished by statute 5 & 6 
Will. iv. c. 81. Brawling, however, had always 
vol. ii.—, 53 


been treated more leniently. The most vindictive 
of the English ‘brawling’ statutes requires merely 
that the offender shall be adjudged to have one of 
his ears cut off, or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to be marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter F, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray -maker and fighter; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 

With reference to this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1652, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change of religion was taking place in England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open fighting with weapons, even 
iii churches ; so that strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only to 
persons who actually smote with a weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely ‘smote’ without 
weapons, or only ‘chided,’ received much lighter punish- 
ment. 

This Act (5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 4) remained on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company with many 
other statutes of our Draconian code. The prin- 
ciple, however, still exists that disturbances in 
sacred places deserve greater punishment than 
those occurring elsewhere; in fact, some acts of 
disturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
for example, arrests bfr virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in all 
countries, and in France during tne Revolution 
protection was extended to religious services of 
all kinds. 

In England, at present, brawling by a layman, 
which by the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Yict. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent be- 
haviour in a place of worship (as also molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), is no longer punishable by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, but as a civil offence it is a mis- 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 52 Geo. III. c. 155 is £40 ; under 23 & 24 
Viet. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 25 Viet. c. 100 
§ 36 enacts as follows : 

* Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or prevent, or 
endeavour to obstruct or prevent, any clergyman or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine service or otherwise 
officiating in any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, or in or from the performance of his duty in 
the lawful burial of the dead in any churchyard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or offer any violence to, or shall, upon any 
civil process, or under the pretence of executing any civil 
process, arrest any clergyman or other minister who is en- 
gaged in, or to the knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage in, any of the rites or duties aforesaid, or who, to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable to two years’ 
imprisonment with or without hard labour.’ 

The offender may also be fined and required to 
give sureties (ib. § 71). A 

Also, by the Burial Law Amendment Act, 1880, 
provision is made to prevent improper conduct at 
burials. , , _ 

XJuder 23 & 24 Viet. c. 32, any constable or 
churchwarden of the parish has power to appre- 
hend the offender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quarter Sessions from a con- 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be convicted for brawling, although 
acting in the bona fide assertion of a claim of right, 
and that independently of the question whether 
the claim is a good one or not {Asher v. Calcraft 
[1887], 18 Q.B.D. 607). 

It was held, by London Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent; 
mere protests in words are not sufficient. 

In a case where in a Church of England church a crucifir was 
placed on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 
by two, to kiss it, and a person present took up the crucifix and 
said (holding it above his head) in a loud voice. Inj 
of God I protest against this idoiatry/ it was hi 
conduct or brawling was not proved (Kemit v. Bose [1898], 62 

J ' Butf on the other hand, in a case which went to 

Court, where, in answer to the invitation in the ordination 

service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, tins 
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w*8 nevertheless held to be brawling (Eemit v. SL Pax^s 
Chapter \M 2 K.D. 249). 

A minister of religion can commit the offence of 
brawling as well as a* layman { VaUametf r. Fletcher 
[1 897], 1 Q.H 265), ami may, if a minister of the 
Church of' England, be furnished in the ecclesias- 
tical instead of in the civil court {Girt v. Filling - 
ham [1901], P, 176}. This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarrel or wordy warfare in the sacred 
place ; but he also commits the offence if he uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
either in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or 1 improves the occasion * 
against individual members of the congregation in 
a violent or scold in g marine r. 

Instances of this hats come before the courts in the cam of 
clergymen of the Church of .England, who are strictly bound 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Uniformity, to the words pre- 
scribed for use. Thus in one case a cleivyraan interpolated, 
when reading the lesson, the following ; * t have been accused 
by wme ill-natured neighbour of making alterations in the 
service ; I have done m “now and shall do’ so again, so mark/ 
In another caste the clergyman paused in the service to deliver 
a long ad Iress in a chiding, quarrelsome, and brawling manner, 
in which pawagei like the following appeared : * You were per- 
haps surprised' at the jwtiee I made at the end of the prayer (in 
tbs litany!, but it reminded me of my enemies/ ‘Some one in 
the eonereiiatiou has bed the audacity to write to the wvh- 
ilmmm/ * Who has had the audacity to do this?* ‘Some one 
hm committed . perjury against »«/ * Another of my enemies 
bm w riff m a Ititer to the bishop full of falsehoods.* Such con- 
duct is puniahabta' 

Thu object of the laws of England is well put by 
Sit* John Nicholl in the case of Palmer v. Mg fey, 
2 Addams 144, It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for ; 
the worship of the Supreme Being and for the repose 
of the dead, in which nothing but religious awe 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre- : 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. The sacred- 
ness of the place being thus the object of this pro- 
tecting law, it is no part of a legal inquiry, when 
more than one person is implicated in the trans- 
action, which oi the two persons so implicated is 
more to blame or which of them began the quarrel 
Each who engages in it violates the law ; each is 
bound to abstain from quarrelling, chiding, or 
brawling in the sacred place. Therefore, as 
Biacksfeone {Comment ark$ f iv. 14b) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an affray 
nor an offence in any other place, are penal 
here/ 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
may, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
.Divine service, i eject 'disturbers ; and church- 
wardens may take off a person’s hat if, on being 
asked, he refuses to remove it ; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attended with awkward consequences in these 


be attended with awkward consequences in these 
days {Burton v. Benson [1842], 10 M* & W. 108 ; 
Worth v. Ternngtm [1845], 13 M, & W. 781 ; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 85, and 
111 may also Be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the church 
for the purpose of attending service, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room {Taylor v. 
Timsm [1888], 20 Q.B. D. 671). ' 

2 . Ethical.— From the ethical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the question. Is brawling, that Is, the disturbance 
of other people’s worship, under any circumstances 
justifiable! The answer will depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical standard of right 
and wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
particular country is the only standard, and must 
be obeyed, can easily answer this question. The 
laws of many civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer in 
those countries would be — No, 

Those who find the will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more difficult task. It is un- 
doubted that many instances of ‘brawling* are 
commended in Holy Writ, For example, there is 
the case of Moses, who at a ‘ feast to the Lord * 
(Ex. 32 s ) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel to drink of it (v. 80 ). 
Further OT examples are numerous— the destruc- 
tion of the high places and the altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times ; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezekiah. It is true these cases raise 
points as to the rights of heads of States. But 
from the abstract point of view they involve 
questions of sacrilege and brawling. 

To come to the NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of God by lawful 
authority ; the doves were no doubt required for 
sacrifice. Our Lords reason was founded on the 
law : * It is written/ He said, ‘ my house shall he 
called, the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves/ Such a plea would not be ad- 
mitted in a modern court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘ brawling* according to' modern ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Church or 
sect is the ultimate test. The Church of Rome 
has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion," that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions which are contrary to its tenets, 
hut also to molest and even to put to death minis- 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
inconsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this type would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling* at the command of their religious 
superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
burn the body to save the soul. 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions as determined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental and 
Moral Science, p. 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 
people should act in such a way that their conduct 
might be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
all those who hold this view would approve of the 
laws of England practically as they now stand ; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of duty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and wrong, he must not 
take the law into his own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure his fellow-men. Sic utere 
tuo ut edimum non Imdas . 

ZmBATtrftM.— Host of the law-books deal with brawling, but 
not completely : amongst others, B. Whitehead, CAurcA Law , 
London 1889, and Lord Halsbury, Laws of England, 1909. 
Stephens’ Laws relating to the Clergy, London, 1848 (s.u. 
• Brawling and Smiting % is the fcOtart* but Its date precludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal Law , 1905, 
gives statutes and cases to that date. The ency 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, Grand met* univ. 
Parts, 1875, «.«, ‘Sacrilege/ The ethical view is almost always 

ignored. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

BRAZIL. — The area enclosed by the confines 
of the present Republic of Brazil contains four 
i ormcinal ethnological stocks— the Arawak, the 


tSKiL&uu— ine area enclosed uy wuc 
of the present Republic of Brazil contains four 
principal ethnological stocks— the Arawak, the 
Garib, the Tupi-Uuarani, and the Tapuya. But 
many of the sub-sections of these races overlap 
into territory outside the boundaries of 
proper, so that the information in this article 
must be taken as referring to the religious con- 
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ceptions of those four families as a whole, and not 
to those of them who are strictly confined to the 
territories of the Republic. 

The status of religious conception among the 
native tribes of Brazil is not very far advanced in 
the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
anthropomorphism. Indeed, it may be said that 
the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to be ordered are of a human or quasi - 
human character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Being are of the faintest. The I 
general theogony of the Tupi, for example, though 
extremely hazy, appears to consist in the primal 
idea of a universal maternal agent. Fetish and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower eultus, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. . These last vary in their 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
applied to entities few of whose attributes appear 
to be truly supernatural. It may be said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentioned 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to all. 

i. The Arawaks. — The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the River Paraguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri- 
buted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks inhabiting the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally admitted that they origin- 
ated in the northern part of the continent ; but 
their nomadic traits, and the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked differentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most of them have, ceased to be 
nomads, and are engaged mainly in hunting and 
fishing; certain of them, however, exist on an 
agricultural basis. Their principal divisions are : 


and Western Groups — Piris of the Uccayali River, 
Minanhas of the Jurua Eiver, Canamans of the 
Purus River, Manaos of the Rio Negro, Custenaiis, 
VaurAs, Mehinakns, Yualapiti (all of the River 
Xingu territory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. , ,. 

(1) Cosmogony .— The Creation and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes hear a close resem- 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent ; that is, they assume a 
twofold destruction of the world prior to its 
present condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
believe that Aimon Kondi scourged the world 
with fire, from which the sumvors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great 
followed, from which Maxerewana and his foyers 
saved themselves in a canoe. Such a Mood- 
myth is practically identical with that of_the 
Q&chds o? Guatemala, 


the sacred book of tbat people, 
mvtholodes of many other American races. I hat 
man originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
widely disseminated among the Arawaks. There 
death was” unknown, but the ruler of mankind 
chanced to discover the upper world, and, returning, 
warned his people that, though sunlight was there; 
so was death. Many, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air ; but multitudes are still believed to 
exist in bliss far below. Another Arawak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, seated 
Himself on a huge silk-cotton tree by a river side, 
and cnt off pieces of its bark, which He cast all 
around. Those which touched the water became 
fish, those which touched the air, birds ; and those 
which alighted upon the earth became animals and 
men. The Arawaks of Guiana are almost wholly 
in a condition of totemism. 

(2) Theogony and ritual . — The theogony of many 
of the Brazilian tribes clusters round the cult of the 
god Jurupari, which is best exemplified by that 
phase of it practised by the Uapes. This cult is in- 
vested with the utmost secrecy, hut has been fully 
examined by Coudreau and StradellL The name 
Jurupari ( Juru-para-i ) signifies ‘Issue from the 
mouth of a river/ and the myth of his birth states 
that he was bom of a virgin who possessed no sexual 
parts. She, however, conceived through swallowing 
a draught of cackiri , or fermented liquor, but could 
not be relieved of her offspring until, when bathing, 
she was bitten severely by a fish called ‘ Tarire/ 
when Jurupari was born. He grew speedily to man- 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
partake of a great bowl of cachiri ; but the women 
refused their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-will. Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
uacu tree, which was sacred to him ; and for this 
offence he devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their children, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast him into a fire, from the cinders of 
which sprang th vpaxiuba palm, which the Uapes 
believe to be his hones. Whilst it was still night, 
the men cut down this tree, and fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it is ordained the women 
of the tribe must never see. Should a woman 
of the Uapes set -eyes upon any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

This exclusion of women from the secret rites of the worship 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemic ongm of 
which all but the mere remembrance has been lost. There 
would appear to have been an ancient apprehension among: the 
Uapes that Jurupari, who was regarded by them as more of a 
demiurge than a god proper, might exercise upon the women 
of the tribe ‘ le droit d’un dieu.* Indeed, a myth exists which 
relates how one woman who had in her possession the sacred 
symbols was violated by Jurupari, and that the exclusion of the 
women from his worship dates from that event. 

On the days upon which the worship of Jurupari 
is to be celebrated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and flutes. 
Upon hearing the ‘Jurupari music the women 
shut themselves up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. # Ihe 
men then return to the headquarters of the pnests, 
where the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
These are the macacaraua and the paxiuba. ihe 
former is a black cloak without arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkeys 
hair interwoven with hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at Puberty. 
The paxiuba is a portion of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the height of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
breath of the priest who evokes it. _ ,. 

The principal religious ceremony in the worship 
of Jurupari is the Vabucuri, or mitiationofthe 
young men. This occurs six times m the year, as 
follows : 6 the assaby on Jan. 1; the wugui on 
Feb 2 ; the mints on March 3 ; thepataud on 
Mav 4 • the urmri on July 5 ; and the wga. on 
Nov. 6.’ Of all these indigenous faults the Indians 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels* which are | 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 1 
festival those who have arrived at manhood are j 
painted in block and red. They chant mournful | 
melodies* whilst the pay is f or priests, join them in j 
marriage to women of the tribe, who are then sent I 
into the forest Three men in barbaric costumes \ 
then carry in the paziuba, and several. Indians j 
disguised as Jurupari dress in the maeacaraua and j 
symbolize the god’s myth. The paxiuba horn \ 
is then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
fi&gell&tioas commence, and the proceedings degen- 
erate into a saturnalia, Jurupari is invited, "but 
replies through the month of the pctgie that he 
dare not be present, .as, if he were to have relations 
with a woman, he would 4 be changed into a 
serpent/ 

The demiurgic nature of Jurupari is indicated 
by his relative position to Tupan, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes. The Tupan of 
the Indians of the period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery of Brazil was. by no means a 
beneficent deity, but typified the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The first missionaries 
in the southern part of Brazil identified Tupan 
with Gml the Father, and the Christian reminis* 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old missionary 
idea of Tupan. The pagto differ regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regard him as a specie# 
of All -father, whilst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Terrible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (*fche Good’), and the Tupan of the 
Whites {‘the Mighty*), Jurupari Is not at strife 
with Tupan, but rather supplement-ary to him ; for 
whereas the former has a local and precise signifi- 
cance. that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created J urn pari ‘ for evil,* When he 
visits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan m heaven ; and" if in 
life the men. of the Uapes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell with him after death. 
If they have not done so, they perish on the long 
road from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichin, a place 
inhabited by inferior spirits — a species of purgatory; 
but if they have not thus offended, they go’ to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribes akin to the Uapes 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or crocodiles. In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cachiri, and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Those men who are lost on the 
route finally arrive at a hell, a badly-defined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wholesome dread, of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate : 
canchmar. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how- 
ever, appears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name. 

(31 Priesthood, — Among the Uapes the sacer- 
dotal caste of the pants, or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided into 
the uartmu, or adepts, the mm, or arch-priests, 
mi the mirim, or neophytes, who are very 
numerous. The secret of their organization is 
little known and well guarded. It is, in fact, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. The 
pag&s are also doctors, but, above all, exorcists. 
They possess magical formulae, which vary with 
each tribe. Certain pagds act as mediums to 
demons whom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroughness with which they carry out their 
purely religious duties is remarkable. Even the 


children are examined and interrogated by them 
in secret regarding the cult of Jurupari. In fact 
the initiation of the layman into that cult lasts 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
the pages resort to symbolism, they are not fetish- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The maca- 
caraua is not Jurupari, they say. It is his * figure * 
(ramauah The Guaycurus of Paraguay possess a 
similar religious order, whom they call Vunagenetd, 
and who act principally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate rumigo gigb. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
ing vulture act as messengers from the dead to the 
priest, between whom and the deceased persons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumigation. The dualism 
which the pagis of the Purls profess was in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Spix and Martins). 

2 . The Cartes.— The Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, were until recently supposed 
to be confined to Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
Antilles; but von den Bremen met with tribes 
cognate to them in speech and physiological 
characteristics in the very heart of Brazil— the 
Bakairi and Nahnquas of the Upper Xingu, which 
he regarded as the Carib cradle-land. They were, 
par excellence, the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoes extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
mainland they were in possession of the shore west 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor- 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
4 cannibal, 1 owing to their custom of eating human 
flesh . .Most of the present-day C&ribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(I) Mythology. — The Caribs of the Antilles 
regarded the earth, which they called Mama 
Mono, as 4 the goal mother from which all 
things come/ Their mythological ideas corre- 
sponded with their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely primitive. The first ancestor of 
the Caribs created his offspring by sowing the 
soil with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
palm, which sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one body, and that, wherever they 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. All 
these, however, were subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, which alone would 
be transported to the skies at death (anon. Voyage 
& la Loumane fait m 1720). The seat of the 
deceased was named by them Eueyu Ku y the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in the Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to be 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shadowy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre- 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
having cleaned, bleached, and painted them, they 
kept in a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. 

They possessed a culture-hero, Tamu (Grand- 
father), who was also known as 4 Old Man of the 
Sky/ He appears to have been almost identical 
with the Mahuatlae Quetzaleoatl, the Quiche 
Gucumatz, and the Mayan Cuculcan, in that he 
was of light complexion, came from the east, and, 
after having instructed the Caribs in agriculture 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the direction 
whence he came. Brinton believed him to be 
identical with the Zom& of the Guarani of Para- 
guay, and Ehrenreich with the Kamu or the 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kaboi of the 
Karayas. In the legend of the latter he dwelt 
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with their ancestors in the under world until a 
bird, the Dicholophos cristatus , by its call, led 
them to life and light in the upper world. With 
the Caribs the sun and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as the supreme beings of the 
Universe. It is almost certain that the god 
Hurakan {from whose name is derived our word 
4 hurricane ’), who figures in the Quiche Popol Vuh 
as ‘ the Heart of Heaven/ the supreme god, was of 
Carib origin, although it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by the Caribs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles,* but von den 
Steinen gives the Carib form as ye’lo, ‘ thunder/ 
whence Island-Carib iouallou . 

(2) Priesthood . — Although the Carib religion 
was of an extremely primitive type, it was well 
organized by a hereditary class of shamans called 
piayes, similar to the pages of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Caribs were probably ethnologieally 
related. This class exercised unlimited power, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, were, as with 
the Arawaks, exorcists. 

3. The Tupi-Guarani. — This stock, so called to 
show the ethnic affinity existing between the Tupi 
of Brazil and the Guarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a northerly direction from the River 
Plate region, and drove the Tapuyas from the coast 
lands, which it thenceforth occupied as a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of country in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Maroni in French Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to the south. In 
Guiapa the principal divisions are the Oyampi and 
the Emerillons, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the Central Plateau, and in Paraguay the 
Guarani. These various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, hut large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, although many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They speak a 
dialect of the ancient Tupi language, called the 
Lingoa Geral, which was standardized by the early 
Portuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became the general tongue of the Ama- 
zonian tribes. Tupi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

(1) Cosmogony . — A certain magician, Irin Mag6, 
is credited by the Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas and rivers, and at his intervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the tata, or 
Divine fire, with which he had resolved to destroy 
the world. An early account {Hans Staden, 
1550) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and hiding in caves — a variant of the Popol 
Vuh legend. The same authority gives the names 
of three brothers — Krimen, Hermittan, and Coem 
— from whom they claimed descent ; and the 
Guarani speak of four brothers, and give two of 
their names as Tupi and Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
in other American mythologies, and typify the 
cardinal points of the compass. 

(2) Theogony .— The theogony of the Tupi is a 
simple nature- worship, although much confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constitueuts. 
The Vicomte dTtabayana sees in Tupi belief the 
quality of dualism (a rare occurrence m American 
religions), and gives it as his opinion that Toru- 
shom-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good, and Toru-guenket, the moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi- 
cally and wreck the earth; and all baneful in- 
fluences, such as thunders and floods, proceed from 
her. MagalhSes (0 Selvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi theogony rests on the primal idea that all 
created things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the general scheme of animate and 
inanimate matter. There are, further, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Guaracy, the sun, creator of all animals; 
Jacy, the moon, creator of plants ; and Perudd or 
Rudd, the god of love, who promotes the repro- 
duction of human beings. Each of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Subordinate to the sun are 
Guirapuru, who Has charge of the birds ; Anhanga, 
who protects the field game ; Cad-p6ra, who pro- 
tects the forest game ; Uayard, who guards the 
fishes. Under Jacy are Saci Cer&A {in South 
Brazil) Mhoitatd, the fire-snake, who protects 
the country from fire ; Unit ad, the phantom-bird ; 
and Curupira, the guardian of the forests. Subject 
to Rudd are Cair6, the full moon, and Catiti, the 
new moon. . Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants as the Indians admit classes; 
and these are served by as many beings as the 
Indians admit species, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or ‘mother/ Brinton describes 
this polytheism as ‘ simple animistic nature- 
worship/ Though this may he said to apply to 
the Tupi race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary with locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely differing accounts of Tupi theo- 
gony furnished by its several investigators. 

With the Guarani, the southern branch of the 
Tupi, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the figure of the god Zumd, a culture-hero, 
probably identical with the Carib Tamu. He, like 
other American culture-heroes, ‘came from the 
East’; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, and 
hurled back upon his tormentors, and, dividing 
the waters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, he walked to the other hank dryshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani his intention of returning in order 
to gather them into towns, and rule them in 
peace. Zum6 is, of course, like the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 
agent. He has been identified with Cemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found under 
various guises throughout South America. 

A less mild personage is Tupa or Tupan,* the 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this god is that of the missionary 
Pkre d’Evreux, who directly compares him with 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 
survived the Flood, and became the highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the lightning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. He is, indeed, 
the Tupan of the Uapes, who, although of Arawak 
stock, have been deeply influenced by Tupi and 
Carib beliefs, Anbanga, the protector of field 
game, is sometimes opposed to him as an evil 
principle; hut it is vain to affect to discern 
dualism where the notion of divinity is so slight, 
and that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any case, it cannot be an ethical dualism, but 
merely the opportunist invention of the priestly 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brin toms 
Myths of the New World and Spence’s Popol Vuh). 
There is not wanting evidence, however, that Tupa, 
was also a ‘culture-hero/ who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the Tupi 
the use of fire, the pisang, and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

(3) Inferior spirits . — Many of the Amazonian 

* The name is derived by Tatevin (Anthropos ii. 269 f.) frotn 
tuba upayn » ‘ Father of AIL* 
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tribes of the Tupi have an elaborate system of 
myths clustering round the tortoise— a favourite 
figure in Smith American folklore. In these many 
inferior spirits are the principal actors, the most 
important of them being Kurupira, the wood- 
demon, and Oiara, the water-sprite. Paituna, * the 
wonder-monkey/ is so simian, but the son ^ of 
a woman belonging to a tribe of females with 
only one husband. He possesses miraculous 
powers, which he uses to discomfit his enemies 
m an amusing manner. 

4. The Tapuyas.— The Tapuyas or Gm tribe 
are the oldest of the Brazilian races. They are 
best known perhaps by their name of Bofcocudos, 
from a lip- peg {botoqm) which they wear. They 
are found on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of Geajira in the north to the 
borders of Chili, and in large numbers in Eastern 
Bolivia* Their principal divisions are the Karayas, 
the Kayapos, and the Buyas of the rivers Xingu and 
Araguaya. They have not m yet realized the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
The universe is kept together or disturbed, as the 
ease may U\ bv human or ?ua*t«hura&8 agencies. 
The Kurayu Flood -myth relates that the hostile 
demon Aimtiwa originated the Deluge, and sent 
fish to imll down those who had taken flight 
to the hill Topi rape. The Gm attributed the 
re-building of the earth to the water-hen B&raeura* 
which fetched earth to the hills, where those saved 
from the Flood congregated, so that the area of 
safety might be enlarged* The Karaya ancestral 
god, Knlxri, led his people from the under to the 
upper world by the cry 01 a bird. Ail these myths, 
though in circulation among the various tribes of 
the Tapuya family, have their counterparts in 
many other American mythologies. It cannot be 
discovered, however, whether or no the Tapuya 
tribes worship those * deities* to whom they give 
the credit of creating the cosmos. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that they do not. * They 
have/ says Brin ton, ‘ no definite religious rites, 
but are careful to bury the dead, and have a belief 
that the spirit of the departed survives and wanders 
about at night (Afmr« Mice, p. 144). They are firm 
believers in metempsychosis, and the appeasement 
by mimicry of those vague powers who cause natural 
phenomena. Thus they shake a burning brand and 
shoot arrows at the sky to appease the powers of 
the storm. Semi-religious dances are common 
among them. They are. In fact, on the border- 
land between totemic practice 'and the anthropo- 
morphism which generally succeeds it, as is proved 
by the circumstance that a sub-stock, the Tucanos, 
take their name from the toucan bird which they 
adopted as the totem of their tribe. 
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if FAmsmmit (1886) ; StradeUl, 4 £* le ggead* dell* luruparl 1 
(BoL d§ to tee. gmgr, Iml), 1890, pp. #91!., 798 If. ; Brett, 
hmmdtund MiftmdftktAbarigindt Indians of British Guiana 
TBECAMBS: Karl too den Steinen, Die Bakairi 
Bptwhe(\im),UnUrden Naturmlkem ZmtniGBrmiliem(l$9iy, 
Mdller, inter. (IrrtUgwmn (1855) ; de la Horde, Religion dm 
Gumikm (Palis, 3 . THE TuPbGlIABAm : Barbosa 
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BREAD. — See FOOD. 

BREATH. — Breath consists of air alternately 
drawn in and expelled from the lungs, and consti- 
tutes a vital element in man's spiritual as well as in 


his physical being. As a manifestation of existence 
breath is frequently used, among many peoples as 
synonymous with ‘life/ ‘spirit/ and 4 soul.’ The 
force of these several meanings becomes clear, for 
example, from such passages in the Bible as Gn 2 7 
I Co 15 4 * and from the various designations for 
* breath/ ‘spirit/ ‘soul’ in Hebrew (ruah, nephesh 
Tii<sh(% meih), Greek (vuev^a, j/poctllj Latin {animus 
anima , smritus), and Old Church Slavic (duchit 
‘breath, ‘spirit/ ditto, ‘soul*; ef. Lithuanian 
daman, * air *}. This is equally true of the kindred 
designations in other languages, even in savage 
tongues (see Tylor,® i. 433). The natural associa- 
tion* moreover, of the breath and breathing with 
the spiritual phenomenon of inspiration is seen in 
such a passage as Jn 20 22 , where Jesus breathed 
upon the disciples when imparting to them the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Cf. also Job 4® S3 4 , Is II 4 
Ezk 37*S and artfc. Soul, Spirit. ~ * 

In classic times, among the Greeks and Romans, 
there were current a number of well-recognized 
ideas (all of them perfectly natural) which show 
the wide-spread and normal association of breath 
and air as the vital principle. Philosophers started 
with the postulate that the soul was drawn into 
the body with the first breath at birth, and they 
sometimes made the kindred element, wind, a vital 
factor in generation {e.g, Chrysippus, cited by 
Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn, xli. 391; also Dio 
CJhrysos. Borysth. Omf xh. 387 ; cf. also the adpat 
£utoy6poi of A nth. Pal. X. Ixxv. 4, the wvoal xpvxo- 
rp&ipm. of Hymn. Orph . xxxviii. 22, and, in general, 
Lolieck, AgUmphamm, u 753-764). In connexion 
with death, moreover, the Romans regarded it as 
a religious duty that the nearest relative should 
catch the hist breath of the dying, at the moment 
when the vital spark was leaving the body, in 
order to ensure the continued existence of the 
spirit (see Vergil, Jen. iv. 684 ; Cie. Verr . ii. 
5. 45 ; Ovid, MeJam. xii. 424). A somewhat similar 
custom formerly existed among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida ; and the fancy of the Tyrolese 
peasants saw the soul out-breathed like a little 
white cloud at death (cf. Tylor, Lc.). This receives 
still stronger exemplification among the Athapas- 
can Tahk&li, who bring breath into direct con- 
nexion with transmigration. When one is either 
dead or dying, the medicine-man lays his hands 
on the breast of the individual in question, and 
then places them on the head of a kinsman of 
the dead or moribund. The medicine-man now 
breathes through the hands thus imposed, and the 
next child bom to the kinsman of the dead man 
is held to have received the soul of the deceased, 
whose rank and name he assumes (Waltz, Anthro- 
pologic, ill. 195). Among some of the Tupi- 
Guar&ni tribes of South America, medicine-men 
frequently endeavour to effect cures by breathing 
on the diseased or injured part, and at certain 
ceremonies they blow tobacco smoke on the 
warriors, saying, * Receive the spirit of bravery, 
wherewith ye conquer your foes* (ib. p. 419). 

None of the nations of the world, however, paid 
so marked attention both to the physical side of 
breathing and to the psychical phenomena con- 
nected with it as did the early Hindus. By them 
breathing was regarded as one of the sciences, and 
the regulation of respiration in connexion with 
ascetic and ritual practices was of paramount im- 
portance; nor has the art disappeared m India 
to-day. In early times, as shown by the philosophic 
treatises of the Upanisads, careful observers, who 
were imbued with the idea of the importance 
of controlling the vital breath, had faithfully 
counted the normal number of respirations per 
diem , and found the average to be 22,636 inhalations 
and exhalations {Amftabindu Upanisad, 33), or 
21,606 (Hamm Upanifad, 4), a round 21,600 
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{Sarvadar&anasahgraha, p. 175, 4), or again 21,000 
(Ramatirtha in his notes on Maitrayana Upani - 
sad, vi. 1} ; see Deussen, Sechszig XJpanisads , pp. 
656 n. 4, 675 n. 2 ,* Ewing, * Hindu Conception of 
the Functions of Breath, 5 in J A OS, xxii. 264. This 
calculation (about 15.9 respirations per minute) 
answers well to the modem computations made by 
Western scientists, who estimate the normal breath 
of the healthy adult to be between 16 and 20 re- 
spirations a minute. The meditative calm and the 
unsurpassed self-control of the Hindu ascetic, it 
must be remembered, would tend to reduce the 
frequency of respiration, and thus justify the lower 
figure as claimed, 

Hindu devotees and philosophers not only made 
these statistical observations of respiration in con- 
nexion with their religious practices and their 
recluse life of self-abnegation, but they also dis- 
tinguished various phases of the breath-element, 
and assigned a particular function to each. The 
spiritual and religious aspect of breathy is to be 
recognized as early as the Vedas and Brahmanas, 
but it reaches its full development in the Upani- 
§ads, where it assumes a paramount place. 

In Sanskrit the cardinal words relating to breath 
and breathing are all derivatives of the root an, 

* breathe, 5 4 respire 5 (cognate with Gr. foeyos, Lat. 
animus, Goth, us-ctnan). The principal word for 

* breath 5 in general is the derivative prana (from 

an with prefix pra). This word heads the fivefold 
list (sometimes known as the ^m^a-series), consist- 
ing of prana, apdna , vyana, udana, and samana, 
under which tne early Hindu physiological and 
psychological views grouped breath in its various 
functions. , . T . , . 

Much attention has been devoted to studying 
this fivefold series of prana, apdna, vyana, udana, 
samana. The most thorough of the Western in- 
vestigations of the subject are those by Deussen 
and especially Ewing, in the works alludecL to 
already, and quoted with full titles at the end of 
this article. So painstaking and exhaustive an 
examination as that made by Ewing {op. cit. 250- 
275, 305) proves that the first member of the series, 
prana, breath in general, designates either the 
double process of respiration or, more particularly, 
‘in-breathing, 5 ‘inhalation, 5 as contrasted with 
‘out-breathing, 5 which is designated more especially 
by apdna, ‘ exhalation, 5 * exspiration. 5 These two 
words, prana and apdna, occur very often together 
(frequently united in a efeweto-compound), ana 
are used to denote the composite act of respiration. 
This very frequency of occurrence has caused their 
common long a (which is etymologically correct m 
composition of the vocalic prefixes pm, apa, with<m) 
to be assumed analogically by the other three 
members of the group (in which the long a is not 
authorized by composition of the consonantal 
prefixes vy, ud, sam, with an). As to the meanings 
assigned, it should he noted, however, that Deussen 
4-Tkof mw/unri. sAmfitimes signifies ‘ exspira- 


frequent in occurrence and more obscure in signi- 
ficance. They seem to have to do with the function 
of breath in connexion with digestion. Deussen 5 s 
renderings are 4 up-breathing 5 {Aufhauch) and 
‘all-breathing 3 {Allhauch) ; see his Philos, of the 
Upanishads, 279-280. Ewing 5 s various allusions to 
these last two breath-elements of the prana - series 
{op. cit. 260-287) should he compared. 

In modern times the Hindu yogi - ascetics and 
certain of the advanced native thinkers of India 
still look upon breathing as a science to be 
cultivated under competent teachers. The practice 
of appropriately regulated breathing, they main- 
tain, affects not only the vital activity, but also 
the mental activity, and produces corresponding 
psychic results. The complete control of the vital 
breaths, even to suspending the breath for a 
considerable length of time, brings with it a 
mastery over all the forces that govern both mind 
and body. For some of the claims still made by 
living exponents of these views, reference may he 
made to the writings of Hama Prasad and the 
Swami Abhedananda, cited below. 

Literature. — The lull titles of the chief works alluded to in 
this art. are : Ewing*. * The Hindu Conception of the Functions 

~ cho-physics,’ in JAOS, 

em. Gesch . der 


tion {Ausnauc/t), auu r— — - . v OQ , 

hauch ) ; see Ms Allgen i. Gesch. d.Phdos. 1. 1 . 294- 
305, I. ii 248-252, I. ui. 69-72, 441, 492, 605, 627, 
649, and his Das System des 7 ecMwto, 359-364. 
Ewing (op. cit. 292) strongly combats the point. 
His own investigations, moreover (op. mt.jni 5-376), 

tend to show that denotes not only ot- 
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~The term vyana, lit. ‘breathing apart, 
to denote a permeating or abiding breath-factor 
wMch forms a sort of conneetmglmk bet ween 
prana and apdna, though separate from them, ana 

i±i“ Sr %° 'ssfAr’csrsss 

of the word is ‘ interspiration ’ 

The other two terms, udana and samana, are les 


359-364, Leipzig, 1883, and The Philosophy of the Upanishads 
[Eng. tr. by Geden, pp. 274-280, Edinburgh, 1906] : Tylor, 
Primitive Culture*, i. 431-433, London, 1871 [*1903] ; Lobeck, 
Aglaovhamus, Konigsberg, 1829; Waitz, Anthropologic der 
Naturvolker , iii, Leipzig, 1862 ; Rama Prasad, Nature's Finer 
Forces (Science of Breath), Bombay, 1890; Abhedananda, 
How to be a Yogi (Science of Breathing), pp. 125-160, New York, 

1902. A. V. Williams Jackson. 

BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE.— 
i. Founders.— The Brethren of the Common Life 
represent one of the most successful of the many 
efforts made during the Middle Ages for the revival 
of piety. Some of their external arrangements 
were similar to those of the Beghards and Beguines, 
but their organization was more closely connected 
with the system and discipline of the Church, as 
was intended by their founders, Gerard Groot and 
his chief disciple, Florentius. Gerard (1340-1384) 
was the son of Werner Groot, a wealthy citizen 
and magistrate of Deventer. He took his degree 
at the University of Paris, acquiring a considerable 
reputation for talent and attainments, and then 
settled at Cologne, which had long been a cele- 
brated seat of learning, and subsequently became 
a university town. Here he combined the pursuit 
of study with worldly amusements, and became 
verv popular among Ms associates. Converted 
by the efforts and prayers of a former friend, 
named Henry Kalkar, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery, he completely changed his mode of 
life. Throwing off Ms elegant clothes, he assumed 
the simplest and humblest dress, while for Ms 
inward improvement he withdrew for three years 
into a Carthusian monastery, where he spent his 
time in meditation and self-discipline He also 
visited the saintly Ruysbroeck, pnor of the monas- 
tery of Griinthal, to whose spiritual mfiuence he 
owed much of the progress of his soul. After five 
years he came forth as an evangelizing preacher of 
great force and persuasiveness, full of zeal for the 
revival of truly spiritual religion among the people 
at large, and anxious for the re form of the monte 
and clergy. He was ordained deacon, but never 
revarded^imself as worthy of the priesthood. For 
three years and a half he went ahoutpreachmg m 
Holland and the Netherlands, with the res^&at 
he drew many souls out of worldliness and smand 
led them to holiness of life. His success, and h s 
severe condemnation of the laxity of the clergy, 
however deserved, led to opposition to Ms preach- 
S? the Bishop of Utrecht was persuaded to 
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silence him, by withdrawing licences to preach 
from deacons. An appeal was made to the Pope, 
but if is uncertain whether this was successful, for 
Grout died soon after, in his 44th year. He was 
prematurely cut off by the plague, caught while 
visiting a sick friend. But he haul had time, with 
the help of his foremost disciple, Florentine, to 
plan arrangements for confirming his converts in 
Christian ways. The* two good men sought to 
establish Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, in which 
those who had teen rescued from worldliness might 
find refuge, and they decided on the foundation of 
some monasteries winch might serve as & supj>ort 
and means of guidance to” the inmates of the 
Houses, and might also offer a mot! el of monastic 
reformation. The movement received the name 
of the * moderna devotio/ Groofe had some years 
before his death given over his own spacious house 
to the town authorities of Deventer as an abode 
for widows and maidens who- should live together 
in piety and good works. The Brotherhoods were 
also begun at Deventer, while the first monastery 
was established at Windesheim. It was Angus- 
tinz&n, and became the centre of several new and 
many reformed monasteries. The next was founded 
on Mount- St. i\gne$ t near Zwolle, A brother of 
Thomas & Keinpis was the first prior of the latter, 
and Thomas himself, after his education at De- 
venter, spent his life in it as a monk, 

2. Regulations, — < In common with all pious 
fiersons m the mediaeval Church, Groat regarded 
the career of the monastic regulars as the highest ; 
but ids societies were intended as a link between 
the monks and the people, and Ida Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods formed a kind of modified nion&s- 
tiekin without any vows. Their members, living 
a common life in their respective houses, were to 
work for their maintenance, to .give what they 
could save to the poor and sick, and to interest 
themselves in the religious teaching of the young. 
The members of & Brotherhood were drawn from 
various classes. The educated copied books, as 
was done in monasteries, and, later on, attended to 
printing them, while those who had teen brought 
up to handicraft® practised these for the benefit* of 
the House. The hours of prayer and of attend- 
ance at Mass were diligently observed. There 
were several priests in each house, besides the lay 
members. The head of the community was called 
* rector./ and implicit obedience to him was re- 
quired. Under him was the * procurator/ who was 
general manager. Various offices, such as those 
of librarian, sacristan, warden of the infirmary, 
down to the humbler ones of tailor, baker, and 
cook, were distributed among the Brethren. Be- 
sides being called F rat res mlm communis , the 
brothers acquired several other appellations, such 
as Fmires kmm voluntatis, from their benevolence, 
-and Fmirrn cueuilati from their cap or head-dress, 
and they were often called Lollards by their 
enemies, though they had no real connexion with 
that sect. Owing to their educational labours, 
they also ^ acquired the designation of Frntres 
Hkrtmifmi, 1 Brothers of St. Jerome/ who was 
regarded as a patron of learning. The dress of the 
Brothers was black or grey ; for priests and clerics 
it went down to the feet, for lay brethren to the 
knee ; and a black cap was worn cm the head. The 
under garment was washed every month in summer, 
every two months in winter. On entrance into 
the society each man could deal with his property 
m he liked; but if he once gave it over to the 
House, he could sot withdraw it in the event of 
Ms leaving. The Brothers rose at half-past three 
in the morning, and went to bed at nine in the 
evening. During the day an Interval was allowed 
for repose. Dinner was at ten o’clock, supper at 
five. At meals the Scriptures or the Lives of the 


Saints were read, the Brothers taking a week each 
from the seniors downwards. Meat might be 
eaten on Sundays, and other days except Fridays 
and fast days. Their ^ drink was one little mug 
of beer of the small size out of which wine was 
usually drunk (Dumbar, Analecta, i. 14). Many 
members of the society injured themselves by 
excessive fasting, in a degree not required by the 
rules. Constant industry, according to the pre- 
vious training of each man, was inculcated ; and 
where there was a farm or garden, outdoor labour 
was required. All these activities of the Brothers 
contrasted favourably with the begging habits of 
the friars, who were mostly living m idleness, and 
became in consequence the bitter enemies of the 
Brothers; while the domestic work of the Sister- 
hoods and their instruction of girls made them 
appear to great advantage as compared with the 
degenerate nuns. It might well be supposed that 
these hard- working and devout societies would 
have been commended of all men, but the friars 
succeeded in raising much opposition against them, 
while among the people at large the reverence 
which was felt for the regular and long-established 
monastic orders, bound by lifelong vows, was not 
bestowed upon the more secular system of the new 
society, till eventually they were known by their 
fruits and became respected for their good deeds. 
It was doubtless tetter for them not to be thought 
much of, at any rate at first, as they were thereby 
guarded from the temptation to pride which beset 
the old religions orders. The opposition, however, 
was carried to the verge of persecution, for at the 
Council of Constance a Dominican named Grabow 
accused the Brethren of the Common Life, and 
maintained that it was a mortal sin to form a 
community without the vows of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. They were, however, defended by 
their friends and supporters, the Windesheim 
monks, and also by G arson. The Council con- 
demned Grabow, and offered Mm the choice of 
retractation or the stake. Several Popes also had 
the good sense to support the Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods by their rescripts. 

3. I nfiuence on education.— The eventual estima- 
tion of the Brothers among the people at large was 
mainly promoted by their devoted efforts on be- 
half of the religious education of boys. At their 
first centre, Deventer, they boarded many of the 
scholars who attended the noted school already 
existing there, or obtained hospitality for them 
among devout widows or benevolent burghers. 
Their religious teaching was mainly given in their 
Houses, but some of their scholars rose to be 
assistant teachers, or * lectors/ in the school, and 
thus their work and influence became blended with 
the secular parts of education. Similar arrange- 
ments were made in the many other towns to 
which the educational work of the Brotherhoods 
rapidly extended. There was no opposition in 
those days to the religious side of education. On 
the contrary, the authorities of towns in Holland 
and Germany frequently invited the help of the 
Brothers, and induced members of their Society to 
settle in their midst, providing houses for them. 
In some places they were entrusted with the re- 
organization of the schools. Distinguished and 
pious schoolmasters, such as Hegius at Deventer 
and John Cele at Zwolle, were in close touch with 
the Brothers, and there can be no doubt that not a 
few of the latter became teachers of classics as well 
as of religion. When the culture brought m by 
the Renaissance, with its revived study of Greek, 
extended to Germany, through the energy of 
Rudolph Agricola and others, it gradually won 
over members of the Brotherhoods, and added 
thereby to the effectiveness of their educational 
labours. In some of the schools there were more 
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than a thousand scholars, and the spectacle of 
devoted men giving their best energies to bringing 
up the rising generation in true religion and sound 
learning gave new hope to all who had the good of 
their country at heart. At the same time it must 
be admitted that it was the aim of the Brothers 
not only to produce good lawmen and priests, but 
also to recruit the monasteries with more earnest 
novices ; and Erasmus complains that they unduly 
pressed their youths to enter monastic life. This 
was certainly not the case with Florentius, but it 
may have been so later on ; and we must remember 
that Erasmus was induced by the desire of his 
guardians to become a monk, because they had 
wasted his patrimony, so that he was somewhat 
prejudiced. 

It has been sometimes stated that the Brothers 
founded schools of their own, but this is mistake ; 
for Instance, Erasmus was not educated in schools 
belonging to them, as has been usually alleged. 
He attended the public schools, while boarding 
with the Brothers and receiving religious teaching 
from them. Their educational labours continues 
for about a hundred and fifty years, when most of 
the schools in which they had taught came under 
the influence of the Jesuits. The Lutheran .Re- 
formation occasioned the Roman Catholic move- 
ment that has been called the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This was led mainly by the Jesuits, and 
their pushing and aggressive methods eventually 
superseded the more modest and quiet work that 
the societies founded by Groot and Florentius had 
carried on. 

In connexion with the name of Florentius Radewin (1350- 
1400), we have to notice the boyhood of Thomas k Kempis (1380- 
1471} before his entrance upon the life of a monk in the 
Aucrustinian monastery of Mount St. Agnes. Very early m life 
Thomas was sent to the school of Deventer, and was brought 
into connexion with the saintly Florentius^ who had, for the 
sake of being near Gerard Groot, given up higher ecclesiastical 
emoluments to become one of the Vicars of the collegiate Church 
of St Lebuin. He was, after Groot's death, the recognized 
leader of the societies that Groot and he were establishing, but 
he did not become at first the Rector of the House at Deventer. 
He had accepted that office by the time k Kempis applied for 
admission, and his winning and gracious manners and a natural 
dijmity of bearing had given him a predominant influence for 
good. He befriended the youthful k Kempis and placed him 
with a devout widow, receiving him for a part of the time into 
his own house. It is not too much to say that we owe the 
spiritual meditations written by k Kempis to the effect on his 
after life of the saintly character of. Florentius. Among many 
such writings the Imitatio Chnsti is usually included , and if, 
as we fully believe, the authorship of that well-known book of 
devotion is rightly ascribed to him, the debt we owe to the 
revered teacher of his early days can hardly be over-rated. 
Thomas himself has commemorated Groot and Florentius and 
some of the early Brethren m a remarkable work, which has 
tong been bound up with his other writings m the edition of 
Sommalius. In this he gives most interesting details of ms 
spiritual Father and Rector, as well as of other members of the 
Souse. A short sketch of a youth of his own age, named 
Arnold of Schoonhoven, who was his model of piety, closes 
these valuable memoirs. They are also interesting as affording 
one among many evidences of the Imitatio having been com- 
pos edbyl Kempis. Dr. Hirsche, in his Kntu^exegetisehe 
^inUituna brings forward a number of quotations to show the 
SSVmafy Expressions in these biography to those 
in the Imitatio . And it may be added that the lives of the 
founders and brothers so recorded afford an impressive realiza- 
tion of the precepts of that manual of devotion, and exhibit a 
ttrurnt nf nietv which belongs to the same lines of religious 
nJJmo-ht P It Is scarcely too much to say that the Imitatio 
cannot be fully understood without a perusal of these records. 

a Doctrines.— The remarks just made bring us 
to 4 the question as to the doctrinal limitations of 
the Brothers and their kindred monks. Groot was 
a firm adherent of all the dogmas of the Roman 
Church, and had even been called 
corwm, ' the hammer of heretics.’ When the 
gaintlv Ruvsbroeck expressed himself, as Groot 
thought, with too great freedom in the direction of 
mvstf cism, he opposed his sentiments. Yet if we 

take the word ‘mysticism ’which nmy he used m 


formal religion, we shall find it present in the 
teaching of Groot and Florentius and in that of i 
Kempis ; and some of the Windesheim monks were 
even more definitely mystics. Yet none of the 
earlier Brothers would have allowed himself to 
question any belief that was a part of the Papal 
system. And those writers are wrong who have 
maintained that the Brethren of the Common 
Life were ‘Reformers before the Reformation.’ 

In one respect, indeed, they were reformers, but 
they never intended to be so in the sense that 
we associate with Protestantism. This point was 
their advocacy of encouraging the laity to read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; hut they did 
so without any doubt occurring to them as to the 
Bible being fully consonant with Roman doctrine. 
They wished laymen to study Holy Scripture for 
their personal improvement, and frequently gave 
informal addresses to them in their houses on 
passages of the Bible, and especially on those that 
bore on practical duty. Among the Brothers at 
Deventer, Gerard Zerbolt, one of the librarians, 
was the strongest advocate of translations of Holy- 
Writ and of prayers being supplied to the lay-follc 
in the vernacular; and his arguments are well 
worthy of study in the treatises that he put forth, 
and which still exist. 

When, later on, the Lutheran Ref ormation began 
to make progress, the Brethren of the Common 
Life were found, as was natural, on the side of the 
Papacy; yet in time the new doctrines _ made 
their way into some of the Houses, and individual 
members were won over by them. After a while 
several of the Brother-houses went over entirely to 
the Reformed faith, and that at Wesel received the 
warm approbation of Luther himself. 

The welcome given in many towns to the greater 
freedom of doctrine promised by the Reformers 
damaged the continuance of Brother - houses in 
which the Roman teaching was still maintained ; 
but a few here and there survived for a long time ; 
and while the educational work passed either to 
the Protestants or to the Jesuits, some Brother- 
houses lingered on till suppressed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The Sister-houses, begun in the first 
instance by Groot himself at Deventer, became 
widely extended, and accomplished good work in 
the training of girls, as well as in copying books, 
in miniature painting, and in the humbler omees of 
household duty. The Superior was usually called 
‘ Martha/ and one of the most impressive of the 
treatises of Thomas k Kempis is an encomium on 
the duties and influence of a woman who thus cares 
in practical matters for the welfare of the devout. 
There was usually a priest attached to the bister- 
houses who acted as ruler and confessor. Among 
the most remarkable of the latter was Brinckennck, 
who ruled Groot’s house for women at Deventer. 
Some of his addresses to the Sisters still exist, and 
are full of helpful words of encouragement for 
the spiritual life. A good many of the Sisters 
eventually joined Augustinian nunneries. _ 

It has been stated that the monasteries of 
Windesheim and St. Agnes, and others afterwards 
established, were a part of Groot a scheme. and 
remained in close sympathy with the Brothers. 
A Chronicle of Windesheim, by Busch, a con- 
temporary of h Kempis, contains many references 
to Groot and Florentius, and extracts from their 
letters, which show that the spiritual teaching m 
both these parts of Groot’s system was identical, 
and that Florentius, when Bector of the House at 
Deventer, exercised the greatest care as to recom- 
mending Brothers to take the vows at Wmdesbeim, 
or elsewhere, fully knowing the danger it had been 
to monasteries to receive persons who had no 
adequate vocation for lifelong devotion. The 
Chronicle of Mount St. Agnes was written during 
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Ins life by h Kempis, and a touching notice of bis 
death is added at the close by another hand. 
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S. Hauvky Gem. 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT.— 

Tills name has been given to mystic-pant heists 
who emerged in the loth cent., were associated 
with dUlerent aecte such as the Begharda, and 
continued generation after generation down to the 
18th century. Moeheim found, as he thought, 
their characteristic doctrines in writings of the 
Ilth cent, ; hut it is safer to connect the origin of 
the Brethren with a speculative movement of the 
13th century. At the beginning of that century 
there was a philosophical revival, which was 

f ufckened by Aristo tel lantern mixed with Neo- 
’latoxusm and introduced to the West in an Arabic 
dress. Under its influence David of Dmant in- 
dulged in speculations tending to pantheism ; and 
at toe same time Almaric of Bern, also affected 
by the Oriental Aristotelianism, set forth mystic 
doctrines which were accounted pantheistic and 
therefore dangerous to religion. At Paris in 1204, 
Almaric was charged with teaching ‘ quod quilibet 
Christiaans teneator credere, se erne membnim 
Christi, nec aliquem posse sal van, qui hoc non 
crederet/ On an appeal to Rome he was con- 
demned ; and it is evident^ therefore, that his 
teaching must have had some meaning other than 
the mystical union of the believer with Christ, 
since it was lodged to be heretical, 

Thomas Aquinas, enumerating three errors 
regarding the being of God, distinguished between 
David of Dmant and Almaric ; 

* All! ftattm dlxeruot dtuai ©me princlplaia formal© omnium 
wnira, ft Hmc dlcitur ful» opinio Alrnitricauomm, Sed fortius 
onror wit David tie Dlntndo, qui etoltfsthmi penult deum esse 
taatortsm prlaiam * ( Bmwm , % Hi 8), 

. Though the men were both dead, a Council of 
Paris in 1209 condemned their works ; and it was 
aasertod that Almaric had inspired toe dangerous 
doctrines of the AJraarieiams, as they were called. 
Among these doctrines this was set forth ; 

" f 'Biter In Ab»feaia ; inmmatexn, Hites ' to Maria, Spirltus 
Sanctue la nobia quotldle tecarnatur ~ omnia unum, quia 
qtedquid m%, ett dens,* 

Further, the Almarkians were accused of teach- 
ing that now, in the time of the Spirit, salvation in 
no way depends on the sacraments of the Church, 


and that what are accounted sins of the flesh are 
not sins if done through love. It was not likely 
that these men would escape the censure ana 
punishment of the Church, and a persecution 
directed against heretics was begun in Paris in 
1210, and’" in 1212 was raging in Strassburg. 
Among those who perished at Strassburg were 
Ortliemmcs , a name derived from Ortlieb, whose 
teaching marked him as a follower of Almaric. 

These men were hardly entitled to be considered 
speculative thinkers, but none the leas there were 
elements of pantheism and mysticism in their 
principles. They maintained that the uncreated 
universe is eternal, and that, while there is no 
resurrection of the body, immortality is for all. 
The Trinity was represented in some mystic fashion 
by three members of their community. They were 
not charged with carnal practices, but they roused 
ecclesiastical opposition by repudiating the sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the Church as unnecessary 
for men united with God. In 1215, at the fourth 
Lateran Council, the theories of Almaric were once 
more condemned, and condemned with the full 
authority of the Church. The mystic- pantheistic 
doctrines set forth by the Almarieians were not 
crushed, however, by the persecution of 1210, by 
the Latoran decree, or by a persecution which took: 
place in 1216, as they were wide-spread, and had 
readied even the Waldenscs, in the middle of the 
century, when they were attacked by Albertos 
Magnus* The opposition of Albertos did not stay 
the progress of these doctrines, and they began to 
a fleet the Beguines and Begharda, who, though 
they hat! long enjoyed the blessing of the Church, 
were exciting suspicion by their fanatical laudation 
of poverty. ‘ In these communities, prophets or 
teachers appeared who taught that God could best 
be served m freedom of spirit, and they and their 
converts were known as ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit*’ 1 The orthodox Beghards and Beguines 
suffered from the evil reputation of the heretics, 
and the Franciscan spirituals, often confused with 
the Beghards, suffered in the same way. 

It is difficult to determine the circumstances 
under which the name of ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit* was adopted or applied, and also to discover 
the author of the phrase. Lea in his History of 
fAe Inquisition (iL 321} says: 

* Iren the orthodox 0 Martas of Heisforhacb fdied ©.1240] 
argues that much is permitted to the saints which is forbidden 
to tinners ; where is the Spirit of 'God, there is liberty— -have 
charity and do what thou plessesfe. wbm the fatal word had 
mm been spoken, it could not he hushed to silence.' 

In an episcopal letter of 1317, quoted by Gieseler 
{Lehrbunfi, III. vii. 90), the writer enumerated the 
errors of those 

‘quoi vtifgus Beghardos et Sehwestrones nominanfc, ipsi vero 
et ipete se de sects liberi gphitus et voluntariae paupertatis 
parvoft frntrea vel eororee vocanfc.' 

The name, whatever its origin, was directly 
associated neither with pantheism nor mysticism, 
but with the liberty of which Osesarius of Heister- 
bach wrote, and for which Pauline authority was 
claimed. Yet this liberty was asserted not as mere 
licence, but as the natural right of men with the 
Divine Spirit, 

The logic of the doctrines of the Brethren is 
intelligible. God is what is, and men, being of 
Him, come from and return to Him, There is 
therefore neither purgatory nor hell, and the 
sacraments and ordinances of the Church are un- 
needed. As man Is essentially Divine and is 
able through contemplation and withdrawal from 
things of sense to know himself united with God, 
he can in his freedom do what God does* and must 
act as God works in him* There is therefore for 
the free man neither virtue nor vice. God is all, 
and all is God, and all is His ; and men are there- 
fore free to take or beg their bread, so that they 
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doctrines contradicted the dogmas, and led to a 
violation of the practices, of the Church, with the 
destruction of morality. The same Ceesarius of 
Heisterbach who had a plea for liberty condemned 
the men who indulged in it {de Miraculis, v. 22) : 

* Maximam etiam blasphemiam ansi sunt dicere in Spiritum 
Sanctum, a quo omnis munditia est et sanctitas. Si aliquis est 
in Spiritu Saneto, aiebant, et faciat fornicationem, aut aliqua 
alia poilutione polluatur, non est ei peccatum, quia ill© spiritus 
qui est Deus, est in eo, ille operator omnia in omnibus.* 

Mosheim {Instil, II. v. 11) quotes the following 
from de Novem Bupibus , a private book of the 
Brethren ; 

* Moreover, the godlike man operates and begets the same that 
God operates and begets. For in God he worked and created 
heaven and earth. He is also the generator of the eternal 
word. Nor can God do anything without this man. The god- 
like should, therefore, make his will conformable to God’s 
will, so that he should will all that God wills. If, therefore, 
God wills that I should sin, I ought by no means to will that l 
may not have sinned. This is true contrition. And if a man 
have committed a thousand mortal sins, and the man is weU 
regulated and united to God, he ought not to wish that he had 
not done those sins ; and he ought to prefer suffering a thousand 
deaths rather than to have omitted one of those mortal sms.’ 

An indictment of a Beghard in 1367 is recorded 
by Bollinger in bis SeJctengesch. des Mittelalters 
(it. 386). The charges may have been exaggerated, 
but they show at least what could be urged against 
the Brethren. The accused had declared, it was 
alleged, 

•quod talis homo liber redditur impeccabilis et potest agere 
qmdquid vult et sibi placet, et si natura inclinaret ad actum 
venereum, potest licite ipsum perflcere cum sorore sua vel matre 
«t in quocumque loco sicut in altari ; et dixit quod magqs 
rale est tai " “ 


m quocumque ioco siuui/ m uutui, eu 
natural© est talem actum venereum exercere cum uxore sua 
carnali quam cum alia muliere; propter affinitatem naturae ; et 
subjunxit quod perfectus liber a se licentiat virtotes sub tali 
distinction©, quod homo liber non est sub lege quocunque, nec 
tenetur ad statuta ecclesiae nec praecepta quahacunque, quod 
tftUa est liber spiritu id est ein/ry wist , quod i dem est quam homo 
liber, et statuta et praecepta ecclesiae debent saltern tenere 
gross! homines, id est homines sub lege existentes, quos ipse 
grosses homines appellat.* 

The ecclesiastical councils of the 14th cent, 
condemned from time to time the doctrines of the 
Brethren, and the Inquisition added many of them 
to the number of its victims. One of those who 
suffered death (in 1310) was Marguerite de Hainault, 
described as blguine clergesse . She was charged 
with teaching that the soul absorbed in Divine 
love could yield without sin or remorse to all 
demands of the flesh. At the end of the century 
(in 1397), Nicholas of Basel, the most noted of the 
Brethren of his time, was burned, along with two 
of his disciples, at Yienna by the Inquisition. The 
famous Eckhart, the founder of the German Mystics, 
was harassed by the Inquisition, and, hut for his 
natural death, might have perished as a heretic. 
John XXII. condemned twenty-eight articles said to 
be founded on Eckhart’s teaching, and among these 
were the assertions of the common divinity or God 
and man, and of sin and virtue as the same in the 
sight of God. The accused, however, was not alive 
to defend himself. The famous company of the 
Friends of God sprang from the Bretta^ *** 
asserts (op. cit. ii. 365) ; but he admits that they 
‘avoided the deplorable moral extravagances of 
the parent sect.’ Tauler was careful in his sermons 
to mark the difference between his doctrines and 
those of the Brethren, and the author of the 
Deutsche Theologie condemned theories which were 

those of the Brethren. , 

In the 15th cent, the Brethren, thanks to the 
Inquisition, were less active than they had been in 
thl uth: hut amidst the Hussite troubles there 
X, evidence of them in Bohemia where the name 
of Beakard was modified to Picard. In 1453, Pope 
Nicholas V. ordered the wandering Beghar^ to 
themselves to the Tertiaries of the Mendicant 
Orders, and thus many of the Brethren, or those 
,£Sng the doctrines of the Free Spirit, were 


brought under rule. Even then, however, the 
doctrines were not altogether suppressed, for in 
1492, Friar J ohn of Moravia was crushing Hussites 
and Beghards ; and in the Libertines of the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, and Switzerland who 
flourished in the 16th cent., and even in some of 
the Anabaptists, were found doctrines and practices 
associating them with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 
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8titutiones ), 1790; Hahn, Gesch. der Ketzer. ii. [1847] 470 ff. ; 
Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte *, 1848; Jundt, 
Bist. du panthdisme populaire au moyen dge , 1875 ; Dollinger, 
Beitrage zur SeJctengesch . des Mittelalters, ii [1890] 378 ff., 
702 ff. ; Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 
ii. [1888] 123 ff., 323 ff., 404 ff., 517 f. ; Haupt, ‘Briider des 
freien Geistes,’ in PRE^iiL [1897] 467-472, and the references 
there cited. J, HERKLESS. 

BRETHREN (Plymouth).— In the 2nd quarter 
of the 19th century the State Churches in Great 
Britain were worldly and dead ; the Dissenters were 
orthodox and cold ; the great Evangelical Revival 
was on the wane. Edward Irving had translated 
Ben Ezra’s hook, The Coming of Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. He had been greatly moved by it, 
and was preaching that the Lord was coming. 
This had stirred people of all classes, and it 
seemed like the midnight cry : * Behold the Bride- 
groom cometh.’ It was in the midst of this state 
of things that the movement of Brethrenism 
originated (1827). The first ‘ Brother ’ was Edward 
Cronin, a doctor, who felt that true Christians, 
being one body in Christ, ought to he welcomed 
to the Lord’s Table, wherever His Table was spread. 
But the movement received its impulse and direc- 
tion from men far excelling Cronin in gifts and 
power. Anthony Norris Groves, a missionary to 
Syria and India, suggested to J ohn Gifford Bellett, 
a lawyer : ‘ This, I doubt not, is the mind of God 
concerning us, that we should pome together in aU 
simplicity as disciples, not waiting on any^ pulpit 
or ministry, hut trusting the Lord will edify us 
together by ministering to us, as He sees g°pd, 
from ourselves.’ This idea got hold of Bellett s 
mind, and was the germ of the movement. With 
Francis Hutchinson, John Y. Parnell (afterwards 
Lord Congleton), and others, he organized a 
meeting in Hutchinson’s house, to which Cronin 
came. In 1830, at PameU’s suggestion, they 
removed to a large room in Aungier btreet, 
Dublin, so that they might he more of a testi- 
mony. Another eminent man associated himself 
with them, John Nelson Darby. Bora at West- 
minster, London, November 18th, 1800, he gradu- 
ated with honours at Trinity College, was tramed 
for the law, hut forsook it for a clencal career, 
and became a curate in Co. Wicklow, where he 
was reputed a saint on account of his holy life. 
He was now in the prime of life ; his intellectual 
abilities were of the highest order; his piety was 
sincere and deep, while his power to hold men 
under his influence was the wonder of his foes 
and the admiration of his friends. Thewaym 
■which he controlled the Brethren for fifty years 

Groves asserted that ordination to preach was 
not needed by a spirit-gifted minister; Cronm, 
that there was only one church-membership, viz. 
the body of Christ ; while Darby, in a pamphlet 
written m 1828 (while he was a, clergyman in the 
Irish Church), entitled * The Nature and Unity of 
the Church of Christ,’ set forth principles of 


the Churcn or vmriso, ^ jS. rSm.V« 

gathering to the Lord’s name and the Church s 
Inion with Christ. Thus, Cronin, Groves, Bellett, 
Parnell, and Darby were the founders of the 

relaSv'e Sdfin^ceoftoe^first foM, but, widoubtedly, 
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added between 1830 and 1832. At first they did 
not think of separating from the Churches around. 
This came as the result of their principles and 
practice, and when they increased to power and 
numbers. Darby visited Oxford in duly 1830, 
where he met, amongst others, B. W. Newton and 
G. V. Wigram, both of whom came under his 
influence and power. A meeting was formed at 
Plymouth, Newton and other able men ministered 
there for years. Prom it the name * Plymouth 
Brethren 9 was derived, while from Darby the 
name 1 Darby ites ’ was received, Newton had a 
speculative mind, was grave and earnest, and 
became the most prominent leader at Plymouth. 
George Muller, brother-indaw* to Groves, was the 
co-pastor with Henry Graik at Bethesda Chapel, 
Bristol. Both these and their congregation, in a 
measure, adopted the principles of" the Brethren. 
A few brethren joined them, and one meeting was 
formed, but most Brethren now think this was a 
mistake, A gathering was formed at R&wstorne 
Street, London, and meetings sprang up both in 
England and Ireland. Between 1832 and 1838 
meetings to study prophecy were held in Lady 
Fowei chuuCs mansion, Co, Wicklow. They were 
attended by eminent clergymen, and Darby, 
Belleit, and Wigram went to them, and took part 
la them. 

From 1830 to 1835 the. movement swept on. 
J. L» Harris, a clergyman, joined the ranks of 
the Brethren, He edited their first magazine, 
Tk$ Christian Witness, to which Darby, Bellett, 
Newton, S* F. Tregidlea and other writers con- 
tributed. It set forth the doctrines of Brethrenism 
with vigour and freshness { 1834-40}, A tract 
depot was begun, from which issued a steady 
stream of tracts. The clergy became alarmed as 
several of their order joined the movement, which 
was at first, undoubtedly, a 4 better-class * move- 
ment, containing lords, ladies, and officers not a 
few. The people were evangelized with great 
.zeal; lay preaching was held to be the duty of 
all who had received grace and gift, and In" the 
open air and In meetmg-rooms the doctrines of 
Brathremsm. were expounded. Separateness from 
the world was necessary ; for the Lord was at 
hand, and every one must be ready to meet Him, 

Groves want on a mission to Baghdad, and then 
laboured in India, with the result that many 
Anglo-Indians became diaoiplee of the new faith. 
On returning to England, however, he found a 
stricter system of fellowship existing than when 
he left. He wrote to Darby protesting against 
this, but it was too late, for nis own words to 
Bellett hsxl raised a force which he could not now 
control 

Darby evangelized in Ireland, and visited Swit- 
zerland, where his success was phenomenal The 
Evangelical Revival had taken place. He preached 
the Atonement of Christ, His Resurrection, Inter- 
cession, and Second Coming, He engaged In 
controversies with the Wesley ana and with Church 
leaden. Seventy companies of Brethren were 
gathered in Switzerland. He also visited France 
and Germany, where he gained many disciples. 
Hla labours extended, with Intervals of visitations 
to England, several years. A reference to the 
first vol of his Litters will show Ms great activity. 
Later, lie devoted his attention to Germany, and 
translated the New Testament, and afterwards 
the Old, into German. G, Milller visited Germany 
in 1843. Ministerial amongst the Baptiste, he 
spread the tenet# of the Brethren to the Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile, Newton remained at Plymouth, but, 
unlike Darby and others, never heartily adopted 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence to the assembly, 
but set up What TregeJiefi called ‘a modified 


Presbyterianism/ which was self-elected, and 
confined the services of prayer, praise, teaching 
and rule to himself and those associated with him 
at Plymouth. 

This was. to be the model for all meetings, and 
an effort was made to carry it out. He denied 
the immediate return of the Lord, teaching that 
certain events must take place before lie did 
come. He discouraged brethren who held opposite 
views from ministering. His lectures, copied to 
manuscript, were circulated widely amongst a 
select few. J. L. Harris and others, helpless to 
combat this state of things, left Plymouth. It 
was at this time {1845} that Darby returned. * He 
had borne with Newton’s views on the Second 
Corning, but would not tolerate the setting aside 
of the "Spirit’s presence to the Church, for that 
Darby viewed as the re-establishment of the 
clerical system that the Brethren had left in the 
Churches around. Darby maintained that by 
Newton’s clerical control the Spirit was displaced 
in the assembly. He protested against this, but 
Newton and his supporters would not yield. 
Darby and many others withdrew from communion, 
and, after waiting from March till December, they 
broke bread apart from the Newton party at 
Raleigh Street, Plymouth. Indignation against 
Darby was intense. He had broken the unity of 
the Brethren, and they, who had testified to unity, 
were now in disunion. Darby’s contention was 
that he * could not maintain union to support evil/ 
and that ‘truth was more to him than friends, 
religious reputation, or unity/ Two years’ con- 
troversy followed, in which the leaders took part. 
Charges against Newton’s writings and his rule in 
the Plymouth assembly were interwoven with the 
main issue, viz, the * Spirit’s freedom to use whom- 
soever He pleased in the assembly while gathered 
to the Lord’s name for worship and ministry/ 
This was what Darby and his followers contended 
for, and it was this that Newton and his associates 
resisted. Round this same question of clericalism 
many later disputes arose and caused divisions. 

In 1847, Newton’s opinions on the sufferings of 
Christ came to light. He had taught, amongst a 
select body of disciples, that our Lord, being a 
man and an Israelite, was born relatively under 
the curse of God, which rested on the human race 
generally, and on Israel specially, on account of 
their having broken the Law and rejected their 
Messiah ; md that, from childhood to His baptism 
to Jordan, Christ was obnoxious to the wrath of 
God, but escaped much on account of His prayer 
and piety* When Newton’s views became known, 
they were rejected by the mass of the Brethren, 
and many of Ms former supporters, such as Soltau, 
Batten, Dyer, and CIulow, abjured their errors, 
and confessed they had been under the delusion of 
Satan as to their doctrines, and to supporting 
Newton. Newton made a confession, which was 
considered insufficient, and withdrew his tracts, 
which he never re-issued, for re-consideration. He 
admitted that in expressions he was wrong, and 
that in one particular he had erred, viz. in con- 
tending that our Lord was under Adam’s federal 
headship. The meeting at Ebrmgton Street, 
Plymouth, was broken up. Newton removed to 
London, modified his views considerably, # and 
formed a church of which he became minister, 
having no fellowship with any other religious 
body. He wrote largely on Prophecy, and in his 
writings there are passages of great literary beauty. 
Be died in 1899, aged 92, having outlived all his 
compeers. 

It was Newton’s teachings that caused the first 
division amongst Brethren, which took place at 
Bethesda to 1849. Muller and Craik refused to 
allow a congregational judgment on Newton s 
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tracts. Several who had sympathized with 
Newton’s views, and two Brethren who had im- 
bibed his teachings, were received by the Bethesda 
congregation. It is a moot point whether Muller 
and Craik knew of the views of those disciples of 
Newton who did not openly promulgate them. 
Their reception called forth from G. Alexander 
and sixty others a vigorous protest. Muller and 
Craik would not allow the congregation to judge 
and condemn Newton’s tracts until it adopted a 
paper called ‘The Letter of the Ten,’ signed by 
themselves and eight other leaders, and to which 
some of Newton’s sympathizers adhibited their 
names. This paper committed the Church to a 
neutral position, and defined for years the ecclesi- 
astical position of those afterwards called * Open ’ 
Brethren. It became a document of discord, and 
a barrier to fellowship between the two great 
sections of the Brethren. Bethesda assembly 
adopted the paper, and retained the ministry of 
their pastors, who had threatened to resign unless 
this were done. To Darby, Wigram, Dorman, 
and others the position thus taken up was wrong, 
and they would not tolerate it. Darby was 
branded as a schismatic, and severely attacked. 
The result was that the dispute affected all the 
meetings throughout the land. Bethesda assembly, 
with its pastors, now took up the question. Seven 
meetings were held before the end of the year, as 
a result of which some of those who had supported 
Newton withdrew from fellowship, in order to 
relieve the Church from its dilemma. Two of 
these, on retiring, in a paper read to the congrega- 
tion, declared that Newton was fundamentally 
sound. With some others they attempted to form 
a congregation, but failed, and were afterwards 
re-admitted to Bethesda on their confessing that 
they had erred in leaving. By Darby and those 
who agreed with him this was not considered a 
proper judgment of the evil doctrines. Muller 
and Craik both condemned Newton’s doctrines, 
and declared that, if Newton’s teachings were 
right, then Christ would require a Saviour Him- 
self. But their judgment came too late, as what 
might have prevented a schism in July could not 
heal the division in December. 

When Bethesda had judged the question in this 
fashion, Darby called on Muller with a view to 
reconciliation ; but the accounts of the interview 
differ essentially, as can be seen by comparing 
Darby’s letter to J. S. Oliphant with Muller’s 
letter to an unknown correspondent in 1883. 
Darby issued a letter to all the Brethren con- 
demning Bethesda, and calling upon all assemblies 
to reject her principles. He denounced as evil 
‘ The Letter of the Ten,’ which, he said, permitted 
association with a heretical ^ congregation by 
allowing persons coming from it to have fellow- 
ship, provided they had not imbibed the evil 
doctrines. And this the Exclusive Brethren hold 
with inflexible strictness to this day. Fellowship 
with meetings where evil doctrines are held is 
repudiated, and no one is allowed fellowship unless 
he is sound doctrinally, and leads a godly life. 

Henceforward Muller devoted himself to evan- 
gelical and philanthropic labours. He continued 
to be co-pastor at Bethesda. During the later 
years of his life he went on evangelical tours, and 
died on 10th March 1898, greatly honoured. 

Muller and his followers took a definite stand 
against Darby, and the division became permanent. 
The Muller party was in the majority at first. 
J, L. Harris, W. H. Soltau, Lord Congleton, and 
other leaders sided with Muller, and stood for 
‘Open’ principles, declaring them to be the 
original views of the Brethren, The Open 
Brethren devoted themselves to gospel work. 
Spurgeon called them a ‘simple evangelical race. 


They made converts in large numbers. They 
have had a number of earnest teachers and evan- 
gelists. ^ Then hooks and tracts have been cir- 
culated in millions during the past fifty years. 

Several attempts have been made to effect 
reconciliation with their Exclusive friends, one 
especially by Henry Bewley in 1870-71, but all 
have been unsuccessful. As late as 1892, the 
Exclusive Brethren in Grant’s fellowship in 
America were approached with a view to re- 
union. In 1906, however, Bethesda adopted a 
declaration which had been drawn up in 1894 by 
fourteen leaders on their own responsibility, and 
was now signed on bebalf of the Assembly by 
eleven Brethren. It explained and modified some 
of the objectionable statements in * The Letter of 
the Ten,’ and had as its object a union with 
G. W, Heath and his associates who sought the 
re-union of all sections of Brethren. This move- 
ment is still in progress. 

Amongst the Open Brethren disputes have been 
few. Their principal dispute, which took place in 
1892, was over what is called the ‘Needed Truth’ 
question. The majority rejected the ‘Needed 
Truth 5 ^ principles, which were: (I) complete 
separation from all Christians not in their own 
fellowship; (2) only those baptized after con- 
version to be allowed to break bread; (3) elders 
in the oversight to be recognized in the place of 
rule over the assemblies. The movement has not 
been a success, as many of the ‘Needed Truth’ 
party have returned to the ‘Open’ fold, and in 
1904 a dispute arose causing division amongst that 
party. The ‘Open’ Brethren are active and 
earnest, fraternize freely with other Christians, 
and do not evoke the same opposition as the 
* Exclusives.’ Their meetings are numerous, being 
established in nearly all large towns. It is gener- 
ally admitted that m writers they are poorer than 
the Exclusives; still they have had some able 
writers, such as Thomas Newbery, editor of a 
valuable edition of the Bible, J. Denham Smith, 
W. Lincoln, Arthur Pridham, W. H. Soltau, etc. 

From 1849 to 1879 the Exclusive Brethren had a 
period of prosperity. In 1849, G. V*. Wigram com- 
menced their chief organ, which extended to 
18 vols. (1849-81), the Present Testimony . To it 
Darby contributed his ‘ Synopsis of the Books of 
the Bible,’ and other writers gave of their best. 
It was in 1845 that William Kelly, the sou of an 
Ulster squire, and a graduate with highest honours 
in Classics at Dublin, joined the movement After 
having edited The Prospect (1848-50), he, in 1856, 
took up the editorship of the Bible Treasury , 
which he conducted for fifty years. To it Darby, 
Stoney, Mackintosh, Denny, Grant, Bellett, and 
others contributed, and, though its editor has 
passed away, it is still issued, and is the oldest 
organ of the Brethren. All their chief doctrines 
and controversies have been discussed in its pages. 
It was in it that Kelly’s ‘Commentaries^ first 
appeared. W. H. Dorman edited the Girdle of 
Truth, 10 vols. (1855-66) ; J. B. Stoney conducted 
A Voice to the Faithful for thirty years ; and 
C. H. Mackintosh, who had been engaged in 
scholastic work, and bad given it up (1853), wrote 
Notes on the Pentateuch, which has had a wide 
circulation, and has greatly popularized Darby’s 
views. There were many other publications during 
this period of great activity, which strengthened 
the Exclusive movement ; and a ceaseless circula- 
tion of books and tracts went on. The Bevxvals 
of 1857-60 and 1870 got a considerable impetus 
and colouring from the Brethren, and, ultimately, 
many of the converts joined their assemblies. A 
band of young officers resigned their commissions, 
devoting themselves to evangelizing and teaching. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and the 
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United States came under their labours, and to 
this day Home of these continue teaching the tenets 
O't the Brethren, such m E. Cress and J. \Y, 
Smith. 

Darby and Wigram visited foreign parts again 
and again. Though small at first, Darby’s success 
in America was considerable. He influenced two 
men, viz. F- W. Grant ami Dwight L. Moody. 
Grant joined the Exclusive Brethren’s fellowship, 
ami became their foremost author and leader in 
America, and meetings were established in most 
of the great American centres. In 1864, Dr. W, 
Wolstoii came to Scotland. Then there were 
meetings only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, but, chiefly through Ms labours and those 
of otliers, gatherings sprang up all round, though 
many have died out since. Another man, William 
Kenl, & Scottish clergyman, helped the movement 
greatly. He edited the British Herald , which 
had a wide circulation, and in it were inserted the 
choicest writings of the Brethren. In 1864, Bellett 
died. His piety and writings (which have been 
culled prose* poems) left a deep impression on the 
Brethren, and greatly moulded their theology. It 
it worthy of note that, amid all the bitter con- 
troversies of these days, he was beloved by all 

f ar ties. In 1872, Wigmm visited Australia, where 
e gained many converts, and where, to this 
day, the tenets of the Brethren are taught ami 
believed in. 

From 1849-79 might be termed the flowing tide 
of the Exclusive movement. Though attacked 
and assailed on all hands* they steadily increased 
in numbers. Between 1858-66 controversy arose 
regarding souse articles on the * Sufferings of 
Christ* "contributed by Darby to the Bible 
Treasury . SV. II. Dorman and I\ H, Hull charged 
him with holding views similar to Newton’s. lie 
offered to retire from fellowship, but the mass of 
the Brethren refused to regard him m a heretic. 
The controversy was bitter. Dorman, Hall, and 
others retired "from communion, but formed no 
party. A host of writers attacked the Brethren. 
Darby, Kelly, and others replied vigorously. 
Darby’s views were eventually adopted, and the 
controversy died down. Two other small disputes 
of no consequence occurred, one at Jersey, the 
ether at Sheffield, Then in 1876, at Hyde, Isle 
of Wight, a dispute arose regarding marriage 
within the prohibited degree®, A clergyman, 
named Finch* who had left the English Church, 
and had broken bread in London, would not* on 
his return to Hyde* identify himself with the 
Hyde meeting because of its state, but, with some 
others, broke bread apart. In 1870 the aged 
Dr, Cronin* while on a visit to Byde, broke bread 
with the Finch party. This brought the matter 
to a climax. On returning to London, Cronin was 
challenged for his action. As he affirmed that he 
was right, his act became a question for judgment. 
The Kenxungton meeting* though slow to judge, 
condemned his act* md on 31 si August 1870 lie 
was excluded from fellowship. It is generally 
conceded that serious blunders were committed 
during this dispute, with which the question of 
baptism mingled ; and* as a result of it, the 
Ramsgate meeting divided into two parties, called 
after the name® of the places at which they met* 
viz. Guildford Hall and AbbotahilL Finally* a 
letter commending a person from Guildford lla.II 
was presented at Park Street, London. That 
meeting, after eo&s&eariag the case, decided to 
receive that person. This entailed the rejection 
of Abbotshili. Kelly* with others* maintained 
that this judgment was wrong, and would not 
accept it, even though his old leader Darby was 
the adviser. The result was that Bl&ckheath, 
where Kelly resided* with other meetings, rejected 


the Park Street judgment, upon the plea that it 
was not the voice of all the London meetings 
which hitherto had always acted in unison. A 
new section of Brethren was formed, led by Kelly 
and marked by very exclusive principles. They 
have not increased in numbers, and in 1890 a 
revolt, led by W. W. Fereclay, took place on the 
question of freedom in preaching the gospel but 
be has since joined the Open communion, and the 
movement is dissolved. 

Kelly died at Exeter on 27th March 1906* Next 
to Darby he was- perhaps the greatest amongst 
the Brethren. As & scholar, an expositor, and 
a eontroversalist, he stood high, and had a clear 
and convincing style of expression. When he 
died, the Times and many religious magazines 
proclaimed him the ‘Nestor’ or the Brethren. 
His works are highly spoken of by such scholars as 
Ewald, Westcott, and Sunday. In the British 
Museum catalogue his works fill ten pages. On 
the suggestion of the ; Archbishop of York, he 
presented his unique library* weighing 17 tons, 
to the town of Middlesborough* 

Darby died on 29th April 1882. He felt keenly 
the Kelly division, as can be seen from one of his 
last letters to the Brethren, in which he requested 
them not to attack Kelly. Hfo writings extend 
to 50 vob,, and he translated the Bible into 
English* German, and French, 

A small division, occasioned by S. 0‘Malley Chxff, 
took place in 1881, but the party is now nearly 
extinct. 

In* 1882, after fifty-five years spent amongst the 
Brethren* the aged Dr. Cronin dial, lie was 
marked for his puny and fervour. Previously (in 
1879) Darby’s trusted friend* G. Y, Wigram, had 
passed away. He was the editor of the English- 
man's Hebrew and Greek Concordances to the Old 
and New Testaments, a work of accuracy and 
scholarship on which he spent a fortune, and in 
the production of which he received invaluable 
help from the learned Tregelles, who had been 
identified with the Brethren in their early days, 
but had disagreed with their judgment in the 
Newton case. 

When Darby died, J. B. Stoney, whose religions 
ideas and teaching were said to be High Church, 
became leader in Britain ; while, in America, 
F. W, Grant, who had put forth, while Darby was 
alive, some views on the * Old Testament Saints 
having life in the Son/ and had affirmed that ‘the 
man m the seventh of Romans was sealed by 
the Holy Spirit/ became leader. Darby had borne 
with Grant’s views, but now that Darby was gone, 
fault was found with them, especially byXord 
A. P. Cecil. Grant published Ms views in a 
pamphlet, which was severely criticized by W. J. 
Lowe and A. C. Ord. In 1884, Cecil and Alfred 
Mace, the evangelist, visited Montreal, where 
they condemned Grant’s views, and, with a 
majority of the Montreal meeting, pronounced 
him a heretic, and excluded him from communion. 
This action affected only America and the few 
followers of C. E. Stuart in England. Most of 
the American meetings sided with Grant, and 
the Grant company prospered greatly. Mace m 
1905 tendered a confession to the Grant Brethren 
for his rash act, lamenting that the man he had 
chiefly wronged was dead. ^ Grant’s death in 
1903 prevented his completing his Numerical Bible, 
a work of considerable merit. He was beloved 
and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
laboured for forty years. # 

In 1885 a dispute took place at Reading. C.E. 
Stuart, a learned Brother, published^ pamphlet 
on ‘ Christian Standing and Condition. This 
provoked a controversy mingled with a petty 
local quarrel, and brought about the separation of 
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Stuart, with a small body of followers in England ne 
and some in the north of Scotland. The party has m 
not grown, and Stuart died in January 1902. 

It is now generally thought that, if the pamphlet N 
had been left alone, it would have passed into pi 
oblivion , and this division would have been averted, m 
The Grant section in America and the followers of y< 
Stuart are now joined in fellowship. bl 

During the last ten years of Stoney’s leadership tl 
there was associated with him F. E. Raven, who it 
went even beyond Stoney in pressing the sub- B 
jective side of truth. About 1890, Raven expressed oi 
views such as that * eternal life is not imparted G 
to the saint ; it is a sphere in which he lives in ii 
the love of God,’ and is distinct from the new b 
birth ; Christ did not manifest eternal life to the A 
world, but only to His own ; ‘ Eternal Life 5 is not a 
a title of Christ prior to incarnation, and the e 
righteousness of God in 2 Co 5 21 is future. Irrev- I 
erent expressions concerning Christ’s infancy were ‘ 
used by some of Raven’s followers. These were f 
condemned, but, nevertheless, a separation took f 

E lace at Bexhill. This assembly refused to receive t 
:om Greenwich a person commended in the usual l 
way, and cut off Raven and his meeting from ( 
fellowship. The Bexhill decision was upheld by 
W L. Lowe, H. H. MacArthy, C. Stanley, and < 
others in England, and by A. H. Rule and others . 
in America; while, on the Continent, C. Brock- ■] 
bans and many Dutch, French, and Swiss Brethren 
refused Raven’s views. In England the division ] 
was serious. In France, Germany, and Switzer- 1 
land the Brethren practically as a whole rejected f 
Raven’s doctrines. 

At a conference in 1895, Raven questioned the < 
ancient formula, ‘ the unity of His Person, _ when < 
applied to Christ’s being God and man in one s 
Person. His definition of Christ’s Person was a ; 
Divine Person in human condition.’ He affirmed 
that the Incarnation did not change or add to ■ 
the Person of the Son. These and other asser- 
tions caused trouble. W. T. Turpin, a gifted 
Brother, who had long been in fellowship, retired 
from the Brethren ,* and many of their best men, 
though still remaining in communion, did so witli 
much misgiving. Raven’s teaching was severely 
criticized by Brethren outside his oto com- 
munion, such as E. A. Thomas (Australia), F. W. 
Grant (America), and W. Kelly (England) Kaven 
did not press Ms views, but his followers did. His 
visit to America in 1898 caused a division at 
Minneapolis. The extremists pressed Ms views 
too much, and some English Brethren supported 
E. Acomb, who opposed Haven ; hut 
London leaders upheld Acomb’s opponents AsmaU 
number were recognized as being “ ^ 

the London Brethren m July A “ es ® —Jr 

all accepted Raven’s views. J. S. Ohphant and 
Mace protested against the reception of thisparty, 
and would not withdraw their protest; so they 
were excluded from fellowship by the London 
leaders It was at this time that Mace joined 
a W. Heath in his attempt to amalgamate 
the different companies of Open and Exclusive 

^Another storm burst after Raven’s death. Several 
evangelists were preaching with considerable free- 
dom claSimg the right to act on their own 
responsibility m their work. This was _«nced 

‘looseness and independency, ^ ^f^vedby 
Vnrlr <*at forth the view that we are savea uy 

ISM 


neither, and in this he was supported by a great 
many Brethren in the north of England. 

In 1905-7 a local dispute arose at Alnwick, 
Northumberland. That meeting was ‘broken to 
pieces,’ it was said, * by its own folly.’ Efforts were 
made to effect a reconciliation. At the end of two 
years (1907), Glanton and the neighbouring assem- 
blies, with the concurrence of most Brethren in 
the district, decided to receive any person who had 
judged himself and sought reconciliation with his 
Brethren at Alnwick. This had been the practice 
of Brethren hitherto ; hut those who opposed 
Glanton’s action in so doing pronounced this an 
infringement of the principle of ‘local responsi- 
bility ’ and an interference with the Lord’s rights. 

A few withdrew from fellowship at Newcastle 
and South Shields, and so forced on a crisis. An 
effort was made to suspend fellowship with the 
Northumberland meetings, as they were said to be 
‘in confusion.* This principle of ‘ suspending 
fellowship ’ was resented in many places ; and, 
finally, when a sister from Whitley Bay presented 
a letter of commendation at George Street^ Edin- 
burgh, the Brethren there refused this principle 
of 4 suspended fellowship,’ and received her. 
There was a secession in consequence, and those 
opposed to Glanton formed a new meeting. The 
London Brethren were called upon to consider the 
rival claims of the two companies in Edinburgh, 
when a sister presented a letter to a London 
meeting, and most of the London meetings decided 
that Glanton infringed the principle of ‘local re- 
sponsibility,’ extinguished the Alnwick assembly, 
and ‘ usurped the Lord’s functions ’ in so doing. This 
decision, carried into effect 3Isfc August 1908, _ cut 
off Glanton, Edinburgh, and all other meetings 
associated with them. W. T. P. W olston s 
pamphlet, ‘Hear the Right,’ gives the history of 
this last division, and deals in detail with all the 
contributory causes that led to it. 

Such is a very brief outline of the history of the 
Brethren. Forty years ago their early dissolution 
was prophesied ; but they are still, though divided, 
a living force. Their religion is a simple one. 
The Bible to them is an infallible and living book ; 

' Christ is an all-sufficient and living Saviour ; God 
. is a loving Father revealed in the Son of His 
bosom ; salvation is a reality, and can he known 
i now ; Heaven with its glories, and the everlasting 
3 Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
t are proclaimed, and believed m ; the Lord s 
s Coming is the great object of hope ; the world 
d is under the judgment of the Cross, and men must 
e be saved from impending doom ; HeU and eterna! 
[1 punishment are realities ; the world s politics, 

f philosophy, and mere social refom abated 

l for the betterment of the world are but the white- 
d washing of a house built on sand, or the at- 
r tempted renovation of a system morally corrupt; 
y their mission is not to save the world but to 
n save people out of it, and while passing through it 
d the Christian is to live soberly, righteously, and 
■ e godly; his business is to get right and keep nght 
:! his soul with God ; it is his duty to obey the 
powers that be, save only when the ?ml govern- 
stl ment interferes with his conscience m obedience 

S plaS°of 

■r s "S " rSS 

er Their teachers minister by lecture or BiW^adm^ 
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Christians resident in their own locality, and some 
who might be, elders are in the eh arches around. 
If, however, in their meetings there be men pos- 
sensing the requisite qua! i heat ions* these are 
thankfully owned ami honoured, though not 
officially appointed. Statistics of Brethren can- 
not be ascertained, but they form a good pro- 
portion of the Christian community in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. 

Lstiea trim,*— Tht clearest! statement of tin* general views of 
Hit Brethren is found in Darby's What 1 loam from Scrip- 
turn, which wm revised by Win* Kelly in bis IHim Treasury, 
and Is publicised by Morrish, London, as a tract. The following is 
a select Itibbogisphy from hundreds of books and pamphlets, 
m4 gives toth titles of their disputes, anti whit is written 

f &inst fhtin For the general history of the Brethren : 

» B. Heathy, d BisMery ef the. Plymouth Brethren, 1901 ; 
J. S. Teuton, iiimnt -and Teaching of the Plymouth Brethren , 
1863 ; A* Miller, The Brethren : their Him t, Progress, and 
T$Minmn§ t t, 1817, For the Plymouth Question : J. N. Darby, 
JtfarmUm of Facts, Proceedings at ii&mt&rm Street ; Lord 
Congleton, Beasons for Bearing Itmcstorm Street, On the 
Sufferings of Christ ; Win. Trotter, The Whole Cam of 
Ptfmmik and iktfasda, IS! 6. On Retboda : G. V, Wigram, 
Tm Present Quest ion, ISIS-#; H. Groves, JMrbymn, its 
Mm ami famkpmmt : A Rsrrun$ of the Bethmia Question * 
Iii7; J, N, 0,, The Suferinyt of Christ; W. H. Dorman, 
The film n*f Tmnt plight Tears of A mtmatwn with f m K. D. t 
!s*A On the I aw and the Righteousness of God : JL N. D.» 
Brethren and Their Mewmmn j 5. P. Tregeltos, Mm Betters 
of the hUmii iimi&k of Our lints Vimnom £0,1861, On 
tht Ewtusfmt* Qia«itli»s j, Hu, 4 Pmsh TmUmm y . . « Ifeeft* 
iimtimi Mrmr , , * on MpiMitm of the Matmgafs Sorrow, 
188*. On Grant and Montreal J Jfarmtim of the Pmts 
at Montreal, 2884 : E„ C. L. mu! E. Crain, Statement tf 
Separation ; r . W. Grant, fatter m the Montreal IHemm. On 
Raiding i C. fit, Tfa Bm4mg Qtmiim, the Hutnrp ami M&mew ; 
F, H* B,, A Cmcm Statement if ike l&mixm Question. 
On F. E. Haven, or the Iks hill Division i F. E. R<, Papers 
on Eternal fafs, tic. * H, A. Hammond, Htoord of $wm Gem* 
# ptmdtnes, lineament*, and Paris, 2#90»f* Hm the attempted 
onion of Open Brethren with Grant: F. W. Grant, What 
is the Present Pmitim of Opm Brethren t H&H. On the 
second Raven trouble : F. E. R„ Bmdmgs ami factum in 
United States and Canada, 2893-I902 ; Wa. Kelly, K X* &'* 
Beiendm m Eternal Life mi other Pimm Truths ; F. W. 
Grant, Hetraais tg$ < f Truth ; E. A. Thomas, Bqfulatmt qf 
Fatm Bodrim t being Truth far the Tim (Ho. $}. Oil the 
American and English troubles : J, S. Oliphant, Minsutapaiis, 
1966 ; J, Taylor, j. Piilatt, and others, Headings at 
Cteoaga* Ihws. ISW* and Jm« MM ; fatter* from J, Boyd 
cm American Teaching, 2906, 2909; W. T. P. Wolston, 
fiknr ths Bight; Two JWfitrt bp IE Final on the QfanUm 
Question, On * Heeded Truth* and Open Brethren Dispute: 
Brief St&tmnmt of tM Pmfrims of £idp Svriptme (views 
of the * Kesdsd Truth * party). For attacks on the Brethren 
gtnemlly {of these there are many* hut the following are the 
strongest): W, Reid, Plymouth Bmtkrmism. fMtmted and 
Msfmkd, 18®) ; The Plymouth Brethren, ths&r Mss, .Pmgrms, 
Prmlm, and Bbetrinm, a lecture by Edward Dennett, Mil. 
Tb this* Dennet hi mm replied liter when he heosms a 
Brother, in Ms Tht Step 1 fmm taken, 1876. Sm also 2. C L. 
Csutmm, The Memhrn w the Plymouth Brathrm, 1870 ; Thomas 
Croskery, Plymouth Bmtkmm’mi, m 

John M 4 Cdlloch. 
BREVI AKY.-'—Sob lilTURCHKs. 

BRIBERY*— See Corruption, 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM.— See Marriage. 

BRIDGE.— To the awe with which primitive 
maa regarded the flowing of a wide, deep river, 
effectually barring his access to the opposite side, 
mm be traced an extensive series of superstitions 
and religions practices current in former ages, and 
still observed in modified forms to-day. The sub- 
ject may be approached, under the following three 
poetolaum: ^(i.) To all early races, rivers were 
part of- a Divine scheme for delimiting frontiers, 
for apportioning territories to the different races of 
mankind* and for obstructing the interference of 
district with district. Kivei* accordingly acquired 
a sesm^sacred character, and each stream had its 
tutelary divinity. The torrent that foamed across 
man's path w&a the vomit of a local demon, (ii. } To 
Interfere with what the gods had laid down as a 
natural boundary, to bridge the stream which had 
bow Intended to act as a barrier to the insatiable 
and the restless curiosity of man, was a daring. 


I nay, a sacrilegious act. In the event of a bridge 
}mng built, therefore, the local river-spirit must 
; he appeased by some compensating sacrifice, (iii) 
■; Once this sacrifice has been made, and the river- 
spirit been placated, the bridge becomes in a sense 
sacred. It is the aim of this article to trace 
out the ramifications of these three fundamental 
ideas. 

i. The primitive conception that each 

STREAM HAD ITS RESIDENT DIVINITY OR RIVER- 
spirit.— It is beyond the scope of this article to 
marshal the evidence in support of tills first notion. 
The conception that each stream had its protecting 
divinity, whose majesty must not be trifled with, 
was a very common one in Greek and Roman 
mythology. The customary emblematic repre- 
sentation of the idea in Greek art was that of a 
figure of an old man with a long beard, clothed in 
blue garments, and crowned with a chaplet of 
reeds/ He is usually depicted reclining upon an 
urn from which water continually flows, and, as the 
river-god, he was supposed to dwell bv preference 
in the caverns and deepest recesses of the river's 
bed. His care of the river extended to its pollu- 
tion, and Homer {Iliad, xxi. 136 ff.) has, described 
the resentment of the two rivers of Troy, the Sea- 
m an dor ami Sunoift, against Achilles, when he pre- 
sumptuously profaned their waters. (For further 
illustration of the hostility of a river-spirit if his 
majesty be insulted and his quiet disturbed, see 
J . Rhys, Crttir Folklore f ii. 425-430 ; W. Gregor, 
Fidkhm of Urn North- East of Scotland , pp. 66, 67 ; 
Tram, Asiatic Sue. of Japan for Ainu river-gods 
and goddesses; J. Abercromby, * Reliefs and Re- 
ligions Ceremonies of the Mordvins/ in FL J vii 72; 
also Annate* ArckloL tom. ix. pp. 107-108; and 
for the idea of the impiety of disturbing natural 
boundaries, ef. Horace, Carta. L 3. 21 : 1 Nequic- 

f nain dens abocidit^ Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
erras, si tamen impiae Non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt v&d&T 

ii. The appeasing of the offended river- 
spirit.— i. Was this observed in connexion with 
the Pons Subiidus ? — The necessity of some ex- 
piatory sacrifice to the river-god., -when a bridge was 
Wilt across the stream, defying his supremacy, 
seems to have been recognized at a very early period. 
The early history of Rome shows traces of it. 
Probably* not more than three bridges were erected 
over the Tiber before the end of the Republic. 
Of these the most ancient and by far the most, 
famous was the Pons Sublidm. Erected by 
Ancns Martius to unite Rome to his new forti- 
fication on the Janiculum, it was probably situated 
at the Forum Roarinm, not far from the broken 
arches of the Ponte de Rotfco (Livy, i. 33 ; Dionys. 
iii. 45, ix. 68 ; Pint. Numa, 0). Down to its latest 
days, the entire structure, including every bolt 
and fastening, was constructed of timber [for the 
reason for this see p. 855]. On the Ides of^ May 
(Ovid says the day before), an annual procession of 
Pontifices, Praters, and Vestal Virgins marched 
to this bridge. On the way they visited the so- 
called 24 Sactdla Argemrum (chapels), and from 
them carried away a corresponding f number of 
Argei, These A rgn ware puppets or effigies made 
of bulrushes, and stuffed so as to represent bodies 
of old men bound hand and foot. The Fl&mimca 
Dialis, the priestess of Juppiter, was present, 
dressed, not in her customary bridal attire, but 
in mourning garb. To the accompaniment of the 
chanting of appropriate hymns and prayers, the 

t appet® were lifted by the Vestal Virgins and 
ung into the river from the parapet of the bridge 
(Dionys. i 38; Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff. ; Plutarch, 
Qumst. Bom. 32 and 86). Of a custom so peculiar, 

* From the mMim, or piles, on which it was built, 
f Dionysius gives 30 m tee number. 
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the Roman antiquarians suggested various ex- 
planations : — 

(a) The Sacella were reported to he the graves 
of the Greeks who came to Italy with Hercules, 
and the Argei were his followers. Though settled 
in fair Italy, they entertained tender memories of 
sweet Argos; and, as each hero died, he bequeathed 
to his friends the sacred duty of throwing his body 
into the Tiber that it might be transported by the 
waves to the far-off shore of his fatherland. The 
rush-made image was the later substitute for the 
dead body of the early Greek (Ovid, Fasti, v. 656). 
The ancient etymology of Argei from ’A pyeioi is 
supported by Mommsen (, Staatsrecht , iii. 123). 

{&) The second explanation of the practice was 
that it was the harmless survival of an earlier 
and ruder epoch, when old men, above the age 
of sixty, being considered useless for military 
service, were cast into the stream and drowned. 
Though Ovid acknowledges that this traditional 
explanation was an old one, he nevertheless in- 
dignantly repudiates it as a slander on the human- 
ity of his ancestors. Such practices, however, were 
not unknown in the ancient world. That those 
past their prime, and afflicted with the increasing 
infirmities of age, should thus be put to death, was 
not considered incompatible with filial piety, but 
rather in the line of kindness, and even or patriotic 
duty to the State (Caesar, de Bell . Gall. vi. 16; 
Tac. Germ . 9 and 39 ; cf. also art. Old Age). 

In later days there arose a belief that the pons from which 
these old men were flung was a more innocuous structure than 
the Pons Sublicius. On the day of the Comitia, a number of 
polling-booths were erected in the forum, or wherever the 
voting was to take place. These booths, or septa,, were entered 
by a narrow passage or plank termed pons or ponticvXus, and, 
when the voter had received his tabetta, or voting-ticket, out of 
one of the large vases called sistce or dstellce, he passed along 
the pom, and emerged from the booth by a corresponding 
* bridge * on the other side (Cicero, in Pison. 15. 40, pro Plancio , 6, 
pro Harusp. resp. 20). Festus (p. 334, s.v. 1 Sexagenarii ’) argues 
that, though the aged men were free from the burden of active 
service for the State, they jealously retained their right to vote. 
The younger men accordingly were annoyed, and, as their 
seniors went up the pons to record their vote, they raised the 
cry, which became proverbial, that the old men should be 
thrown from the bridge (‘ sexagenarios de ponte*). Ovid 
(Fasti, v. 634) states that the youths actually threw the old men 
from the bridge (see Gic. pro Moscio Amerino , 35, 100 ; Varro, 
apud Lactant. Inst. L 21. 6). But as these voting pontes were 
comparatively late institutions, and the proverb is a very old 
one, it would seem after all that the bridge referred to was not 
the plank of the Comitia polling-booth, hut the more fatal 
Pons Sublicius. The fact, however, remains that parricide was 
always looked on with horror by the Romans, and it is hard to 
see how the practice should have passed into a yearly ceremony. 

(c) By others the rite was regarded as a relic of 
the time when human sacrifices were general. 
Ovid states that it was believed by some that 
Hercules was the first to throw into the stream as 
sacrifices to the river-god, not living citizens, but 
fictitious bundles of straw. That human sacrifices 
were not infrequent in the early days of the Re- 
public is shown by the evidence collected by 
Merivale [Hist. iii. 35). O. Muller (. Etrusker , 
ii. 20) believes that the practice was introduced 
into the Roman cultus from Etruria. It con- 
tinued down to A.U.C. 657, when Cn. Com. 
Lentulus and P. Licin. Crassus, as consuls for 
the year, made a law which, for the future, pro- 
hibited any such human sacrifices. There is, 
therefore, nothing inherently impossible in the 
notion that the Pons Sublicius was the scene of 
primitive human immolation. J. G. Frazer points 
out (JJPh xiv. [1885] p* 156, note) that, in earlv 
Rome, bridges, being novelties, were viewed with 
suspicion. They were an insult to the river-god, 
inasmuch as ‘they robbed him of his food by 
carrying dry-shod over his head the people who, 
in the course of nature, would have been drowned 
at the ford.’ Thus arose the practice of yielding 
to Father Tiber a yearly compensation, at first ot 
living citizens who were flung into the river, but 
von. ii .— 54 


later of substitutes in the form of stuffed effigies 
of old men. 

? tiier hand, W. Warde Fowler ( Roman Festivals, 
P; an elaborate analysis of the ancient rite, arrives 

at the conclusion that the ceremony was dramatic rather th an 
sacrificial, and had primarily to do with the annual purification 
n dwells upon the presence at the rite of the 

PS. 1 ® 06 - 3 ’ an< * es P e ciaily of the Vestals, on whom lay the duty 
of throwing the puppets into the stream, the idea being that the 
food and nourishment of the State depended on an accurate 
performance of their duties. He points to the presence and 
the dress of the Flaminica Dialis, who appeared in this garb 
only on those great occasions of purification that marked the 
conclusion of one season, and the beginning of a new season 
which must be entered on with great care. It Was something 
akin to Adonis-worship, which m Egypt was observed in the 
same method by the immersion in water of a puppet accom- 
panied by wailings. Mannhardt (Ant. Wald - und Feldkutte , 
p. 276) mentions a Russian practice in which figures of straw, 
dressed in female clothing, are laid on a bier, carried to a lake 
or river, torn up, and thrown in, while the spectators hide their 
faces and wail ; and again, in another district, on the same day 
(dune 29th), an old man is carried out of the town, as a symbol 
that spring has gone, and is followed by women singing mourn- 
ful songs, and indulging in gestures of grief.* Mannhardt (Baum- 
kultus, chs. iii, iv. v.) gives many instances from mediaeval 
and modern times of the practice of similar rites, showing that 
the place of the puppet is sometimes taken by a sheaf, a small 
tree, or a man or boy dressed up in foliage or fastened in a sheaf. 
In almost every case the puppet is ducked in water or sprinkled, 
though sometimes it is burned or buried. The Bavarian Warnr- 
voffel was an effigy which was carried round the fields at Whit- 
suntide and then thrown from a bridge into a stream. There 
is still extant a law passed in a.d. 1351 forbidding the ducking 
of persons at Erfurt at the Easter or Whitsuntide festivals. 
Warde Fowler follows Mannhardt in maintaining that all this 
is a symbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 
fruitful season. In support of this theory he points out that, 
while the old Roman practice was to throw in ‘ old men,’ it is 
a curious coincidence that the name of the puppet thrown in at 
Whitsuntide at Halle is ‘ der Alte/ The German puppet, again, 
is white, and the Roman effigy bore a name 'Apyetot, which is 
probably derived from a root arg (seen in argentum), meaning 
the white ones (=the old ones). This explanation, however, 
though it explains some things very aptly, and fits in with 
some otherwise obscure details, fails to give any satisfactory 
reason why a bridge over a river should be the scene of the 
purification of the land, or why in each case there should be 
water, and the casting of a puppet into a stream. We come 
back, therefore, to the view, supported by a multitude of cor- 
roborative facts, that the casting into the stream in early times 
of a live victim, and the substitution in later ages of effigies, 
were due to a belief in the necessity of placating the river-spirit, 
whose majesty was offended by a structure spanning his waters, 
the very object of which was to rob him of his toll in human 
victims. 

2 . This root-idea of the necessity of a sacrifice 
traced to modern times. — The wide-spread nature of 
this custom will be recognized from the following 
instances. Herodotus (ii, 90) states that the priests 
of the Nile-god claimed the right to bury with 
high honours all bodies drowned in the river, * as 
being something more than human.’ The god 
had claimed them, and. they, were his property. 
Maspero {Dawn of Civilization, p. 39) describes 
the sacrifices to the river at Silsileh on the rising 
of the Nile. See also Lane {Mod. Egyptians, eh. 
xxvi.) for the f arooseh (bride)— the virgin thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful 
inundation, Picart {Cerem. and Delia . Oust, of 
the World, 1733, iii. 87) refers to the practice 
of the savages on the Mississippi of sacrificing 
prisoners to the genii who preside over the waters. 
Compare also the yearly sacrifice of a girl to the 
spirit of Niagara. When a man is drowning in a 
river, it is a common saying in Germany that ‘the 
spirit of the stream is getting his yearly victim’ 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. ]>. 409). There is a 
legend that the spirit of the river Ribble, in York- 

* In Silesia, as late as the 16th cent., according to Guagnini 
(Sarmatiae Europeae descriptio, fol. 10b), on March 17 of each 
vear. being the anniversary of the destruction of the pagan 
idols by Mieczyslaw I. (962-992), ‘pueri in villis i efc oppidis ex 
more recepto simulacrum quoddam ad similitudinem muliens 
conficiuntf oppidoque turmatim egress} quondam cantionem 
ingeminantes simulacrum illud de ponte in flumenpmeeipitent 
This would seem, however, to be merely a sort of Guy Fawkes 
celebration of the destruction of paganism, w t ms general 
connexion it should he noted that 

ologie und ReligimsgeschichU, p. 821) holds that such cere- 
monies as those associated with the Argei were originally rain- 
charms. 
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shire {known m Peg o’ Nell)* demanded a victim 
every seven years (W. Henderson, Folklore of the 
Northern Counties, p. 2.65); and the American 
Indians have a tradition that the Falls of Niagara 
must have two human victims annually. The 
notion, however, is very prominently brought out 
in the following connexions ; — 

(a) Sacrifices necesmty at the foundation of 
bridg*u-~ A legend is current about "London Bridge 
that, in order To render the structure secure, the 
stones were besprinkled with the blood of little 
children. When the broken dam of the Nogat 
was repaired in A. re 1403, the peasants were ad- 
vised to throw in a living man. They seized a 
beggar, made him drunk, and buried him (Tyler, 
Primitive Culture \ L 104). In 1843, on the erection 
of a new bridge at Halle, it was widely believed 
that the structure ought to have had a child built 
into it (Grimm, op, cit. p, 956). The builder of 
fee 1 Loh* Family Bridge' at Shanghai experienced 
some difficulty in laying the foundation. He 
vowed to Heaven SOW children if the river- spirit 
would allow the stones to be laid properly* The 
divinity (she was a goddess on this occasion) 
replied that she would not. require their lives, 
but that the number named would be attacked 
by smallpox. The epidemic actually broke out, 
and half the number died. It is a Chinese belief 
that ^ a bridge built without attention to these 
religious observances will bring about a visitation 
of smallpox. In Tibet, when smallpox is raging, 
fee inhabitants of the villages as yet untouched 
bv the disease try to stay its progress by placing 
thorns on the. bridges to terrify away the t evil 
spirits who firing the plague* Those who die of 
the disease are thrown into the rivers {Annie W. 
Mars, ton, The Great Closed Land [Tibet], p* 41). 
At Hang-Chow, a tea-merchant cast himself into 
the river Taien-taag as a sacrifice to the spirit 
of the dykes which were constantly being washed 
away (Moncure IX Conway, Dmwmlig y ami 
Demt'fore, 1879, L 204). In 1872 there was a 
scare at Calcutta when the Hooghly Bridge was 
built. The Hindus imagined that the spirit of 
fee river would consent to have its majesty in- 
vaded only on condition that each pier of the 
structure was founded on a layer of children's 
heads (A* B. Gomme, Traditional Games of Eng* 
land, Scotland, ana Ireland* L $40 if, ; G. L. 
Gomme, Folklore , Belies of Early Tillage Life , 
p. 29). In 1890 fee Putt Mall Gazette reported 
feat heads of unwary travellers in China were 
being cut off, and £10 was 'being paid for each 
head by the Department of Public" Works in order 
that they might be built into the foundations of 
the piers of a number of new bridges that were 
In course of erection. It was stated, that such was 
fee terror of the coolies that for no money could 
they be induced to carry fares to the suburbs at 
night, {For a similar story see Nature, April $0, 
1696, under title 4 Meg&litfuo Folklore/ by S, E. 
Peal, Sibsagar, Assam, March 27.) Among the 
popular traditions of Albania, there is one to the 
elect that human beings were formerly buried ; 
under the foundations of important bridges, ; 
Throughout the Greek East there is a current 
belief that every building has a resident spirit, i 
and every stream a resident genie, which goes by 
fee name of the armxdw* It is believed feat the 
mm whose shadow falls on fee first-laid stone of 
a house will die within fee year, and his shadow, 
remaining In fee "building^ becomes Its errmxdor; j 
hence the practice of sacrificing fowls and sheep ; 
at fee beginning of any important construction to 
avert danger from the workmen. * But some- j 
times. Instead of killing an animal, the builder 
entices a mm to fee foundation-stone, secretly 
measures Ms body, or a part' of it, or bis shadow, I 


and buries the measure under fee foundation-stone * 
or he lays the foundation-stone upon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed feat fee man will die 
within the year’ {B. Schmidt, Em Volksleben der 
Nemrkchen , p. 198 1, quoted by J, G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough \ i. 291). Until a sacrifice has been 
offered to this spirit, no bridge will be allowed to 
stand secure. A bridge so secured is termed 
4 Atoicheion- built’ iffroixemBefUKubuspa.), and legends 
regarding such bridges are everywhere met with* 
Some of the Greek folk-songs are famous, e.g. The 
Bridge of A dana in Kappmlmia : * All day long 
they built the piers : by night they fell in ruins? 
The builders are at their wits’ end. They know 
that fee bridge will never stand until a living 
spirit is given to it in sacrifice. But who is 
willing to be thus offered? The engineer entices 
his wile to the edge of the excavation for one of 
the piers. He drops his ring into it, and induces 
his wife to fetch it up : 

* Then down goes she, and down goes she, steps forty-two 

dmxmiB she, 

And fall upon her as she goes of stones a thousand, litras, 

And throw they down upon her, too, of earth a thousand 
spadeful*.* 

As she dies, she calls out ; 

* Hear them my words, Yiannaki mine, let not the world 

rejoice thee. 

Three only filters one® were we, we were three sisters only ; 

Tht me did build the Danube*® bridge, the second tne 
Euphrates, 

And !, I too, the sauntered one, the bridge build of Adana* 
(bury M. J, Garnett and 4. 8, Stu.art-Glennie, Greek Polk Poesy, 
im, p. 71). 

The same legend » current in Italy as regards the 
Bridge of Aria, which collapsed till the master- 
builder walled in his wife. With her dying curse, 
however, she prophesied that the bridge would 
always tremble (to. p. 81), The same story is told 
of the 4 Lady's Bridge ’ in Peloponnesus {ib. p. 70) 
and the * Trembling Bridge ’ near Canea in Crete. 
So engrained is the belief in fee necessity of such 
sacrifices, that it is alleged feat in Zaeynthus the 
inhabitants would still kill a human victim if they 
were not deterred by fear of the law’s vengeance 
(B. Schmidt, ore at. p. 197 flf.). The idea that 
underlay the old Homan substitution of rush-men 
for human victims is still observable occasionally 
in different parts of the world ; and to this day 
sacrifices of a less dreadful character than that of 
human beings continue to be offered to the water- 

f irifcs of Austria and Germany {Th. Vernaleken, 
ythen u. Brduchc des Volhes m Oesterrekh , 1859 , 
p. 168 ; A. XL Wuttke, Deutscher Volksaberglaube?, 
1900, § 429). ^ _ 

(5) The * bridge*sacrifice 9 a part of the unae- 
spread belief in (he necessity of a ‘ foundation - 
sacrifice ’for all structures. — This placating of the 
river-spint is thus in strict harmony with the 
almost universal belief in fee necessity of a sacrifice 
aa a rite preliminary to the erection of all build- 
ings. Thus fee Piets are said to have bathed their 
prehistoric foundation-stones with human blood to 
propitiate the spirit of the soil (Forbes Leslie, 

; Early Faces of Scotland, L 149). Mackinnon (Cul- 
ture in Early Scotland, p. 53) asserts that ‘even 
after fee humanizing doctrines of Jesus had become 
the popular creed, the power of this gnm nte 
occasionally asserted itself in the practice of slay- 
ing or burying a victim, before or during fee 
erection of a building, in fee belief feat only feus 
could it be made secure ’ {see also Gaidoz, Muusine, 
iv. 16). A Thurmgian legend is extant that,. to 
make the castle of Liebenstein secure and im- 
pregnable, a child was bought from its mother tor 
hard cash, and walled into the foundations ine 
wall of Copenhagen sank during its erection as 
fast as it was built. The workmen took an 
innocent little girl, set her on a chair at a table 
wife toys and eatables, and then twelve master- 
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masons closed a vault over her. The wall there- 
upon was completed and stood firm (Tylor, Primi- 
tive Culture 8 , i. 104 f.). There is a Servian legend 
that three brothers combined to build the fortress 
of Scutari, but were baffled by the demons, who 
razed by night what it had taken 300 masons 
to erect by day. At last the fiends were appeased 
by the immolation of the wife of the youngest of 
the three, who happened to be the first to come 
with food for the workmen ( ib . ). When Vortigem 
was erecting a strong fort in Snowdon, what the 
workmen built in one day was always swallowed 
up in earth the next night. The king consulted 
Merlin, who advised that the stones and mortar 
should be sprinkled with the blood of a child born 
of a mother without a father (Nennius, Mon. Hist. 
Brit . p. 67 ; also Selden’s note to Drayton's Poly- 
olbion, p. 158). In Adamnan’s Life of St Columoa 
(Reeve’s tr. 1857, p. 203) there is the following 
naive yet significant statement : 

* Columkille said then to his people, “ It would he well for us 
that our roots should pass into the earth here.” And he said 
to them, “ It is permitted to you that some of you go under 
the earth of this island to consecrate it.” Odhran arose 
quickly, and then spake. “ If you accept me,” he said, “ l am 
ready for that.” “ O Odhran,” said Columkille, you shall 
receive the reward of this : no request shall be granted to any 
one at my tomb unless he first ask of thee.” Odhran then went 
to heaven. He (Columkille) then founded the church of Hy.' 

Thus the spirits of the soil of Iona were pro- 
pitiated, whereas till then they had overthrown by 
night what had been erected by day (see Scott s 
Minstrelsy of the Scott. Border , note to the ‘ Court 
of Keeldar ’ and * Glenfinlas ’ ; Inn.es, Eccles. Hist. *, 
Pennant, Voyage to Scotland, A. 286 ff. ; Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland , i. 284 ff.). 

Human skeletons have been found under founda- 
tions of the round towers in Ireland ( FLJ i. 23). 
A Highland tradition relates that, when the work- 
men had assembled to lay the foundation of Tigh- 
an-Torr, in Western Ross-shire, they caught the 
first person who chanced to pass, and buried him 
under the foundation-stone. At the laying of 
the foundation of Redcastle, a red-haired gin was 
buried alive under the stone (Haddon, The Study 
of Man, 1898, p. 354 ; see also MacBam, Celtic 
Mythology and Beligion, pp. 45, 46 ; Stokes, Bevue 
Celtigue, ii. 200, 201; Windisch, In 


viuwf, ii. *w, „ Irish Grammar, 

p. 139). Fitzstephen, in his account of London 
m the 12th cent., mentions that, when the Tower 
was built, the mortar was tempered with the 
blood of beasts (A. B. Gomme, Tradit. Games , 
p. 346 f.). Formerly in Siam, when a new city 
gate was being erected, it was customary a 
number of officers to lie in wait and seize the 
first four or eight persons who happened to pass 
by These were then buried alive under the 
gate-posts to serve as guardian - angeis. I he 

Ceylon Observer of Jan. 27th, 1887, had a para- 
graph in which it was stated that the schools in 
Colombo were empty, many children were missing, 
and parents were afraid to let their ofisprmg 
venture out of doors, because the report had got 
abroad that 350 boys under the a ig e < »f 12 _ were 
required as sacrifices to propitiate the deity who 
•was responsible for the crack m the great Maliga- 
Sa reservoir (FLJ v. 260). For further illustra- 
tions of this ‘ foundation-sacrifice 5 idea see Gerard, 
The Land beyond the Forest (Transylvania), u. 17 . 
H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, P-47 
Macalister in PEFSt, 1904, P.16, ^ere a plate 
shows a skeleton of a woman discovered at Gezer 
as a foundation-sacrifice in a pre-Israektm Pales 

Greece, p. 16 i. pp. 23-24, 92 ; Bowring, 

Mythologie, pp. 972, 1095 ; St. John, Far East, 

L 46 See also art. Foundation. , 

( c ) The primitive heathen * nver-spmt become 


the ‘ devil ’ of Christian times. — In the Christian 
centuries the heathen idea of a water-spirit, or 
genius of the river, gave place to the conception 
that the devil assumes guardianship over all 
streams. And yet there was a wide-spread belief 
that the jurisdiction of the devil extended no further 
than the middle of a running stream (cf. Burns, 
Tam o’ Shanter). He has accordingly a special 
antipathy to bridges, as was the case with his 
ancient prototype. Numerous, therefore, are the 
legends to be found over all Europe attached to 
so-called 4 Devils’ Bridges,’ narrating how the Evil 
One would not allow tne bridge to be erected until 
he had received payment of an offering like that of 
Iphigenia. In Herzegovina the Muslims regard 
the office of a civil engineer with pious horror, and 
curse a new bridge when they pass it. It is to 
them the symbol of the devil’s presence, and the 
token of an unholy compact between the Evil One 
and the architect (A. J. Evans, ^ Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, p. 314). Like his predecessor the 
river-spirit, the devil, however, was sometimes 
cheated of his due. Many of the more ancient 
bridges of Germany and Switzerland have legends 
attached to them narrating how the hard con- 
ditions laid down by the great enemy (whose tale 
of victims by drowning was cut short by the 
erection of a bridge) were successfully evaded. 

The Montafon bridge in the Tyrol and the bridge at Eatis- 
bon are illustrations. In the case of the latter, the architect 
was apprenticed to a master who was building the Cathedral. 
He laid a wager that he would bridge the Danube before his 
superior laid the cope-stone of the church. After many failures, 
the apprentice entered into a compact with the devil, who 
appeared to him in the garb of a friar. The devil undertook to 
build fifteen arches of the bridge, on the understanding that he 
would get the first three living creatures that crossed the 
bridge. The work was completed in time. The wily appren- 
tice sent across the bridge a dog, a cock, and a hen. The devil 
in wrath tore the animals to pieces and disappeared. A pro- 
cession of holy monks passed over the badge and rendered it 
safe, and in proof of the reality of the story the figures of the 
three animals are still triumphantly shown, _ carved upon the 
bridge (Moncure D. Conway, op. at. vol. l p. 204 ; Tylor, 
op. cit. i. 106 ; for other instances m Germany, see Grimm, 
op. at. p. 853). Goethe (Faust, ii. 4, Haywards tr.) makes 

Mephistophelessa^^er Qn fa j th > g cm tches hobbles on 
Towards the Devil’s Bridge and Devil’s Stone. 

A French legend of another ‘ Pont du diable descnbes how an 
apple was thrown along a newly-finished bridge, and a 
allowed to go in chase of it. The devil was again thus cheated. 
Principal Rhys has kindly favoured the writer with a similar 
legend from Wales. ‘The devil bargains with an old woman 
who wants the bridge built, to have as his pay 
that crosses the bridge, and expects thus to get fc *V e 
herself. But she takes her dog with her, ana throws a piece of 
bread before her. The dog rushes after it over the b ndffe, and 
the devil does not score in the end. Of. (Ttu 

Golden Legend , Canto v.), who descnbes the Devil s Badge at 
Pilatus, near Lucerne : 


i, near Lucerne : . „ x A m. ^ 

‘ And the Devil promised to let it stand, 

Under compact and condition 

That the first living thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand, 

And be beyond redemption lost. 

At length the bridge being all completed, 

The Abbot, standing at its head. 

Threw across it a loaf of bread. 

Which a hungry dog sprang after. 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 
To see the Devil thus defeated 1’ 


It is the same idea wmcn appears m 

Ztl to Albania (J 0I (i von 

ffiEt “r&e of a chicken in place cl a girt “ 

^ ^ AT^er'Sc to thecustomln GriS hi 

M^’toSoutrAaia, in Japan, andinTenaaeeAn. 

It is clear from these myths that the idea of 
regarding the devil as the actual architect of the 
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ted must have bis payment accordingly. A still 
more developed form of the notion of diabolical or . 
infernal power being invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge m « en in Froissart f Chron* i. 391), who tells 
how, in A, Ik 1.381, when the Duke of Anjou 
besieging a strong castle on flue coast of Naples, 
a necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge which carried ten soldiers 
abreast, until one that passed over the bridge 
* made the rigne of the crease on h ym» then all ' 
went to nought, ted they that were on the bridge 
fell into the send A companion tale is told of the 
rearing ami the destruction of the * Kelpie’s 
Bridge/ or Droeh aid *n a- Vou ha, at the mouth of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempster’s 4 Folklore 
of Sutherlanilshire ’ in PLJ vL 172 [1888])* where 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, * God 
bless the workmen and the work/ mused the 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magnificent 
golden bridge to sink into the waves. 

{tf) Sum ml nf the idm of sacrifice to the, river- 
spirit in modern childrm's games * — One of the 
most curious survivals of Ilia ancient custom is 
mm in many modem children’s games. The 
singing game known as * London Bridge* has many 
variants in the different localities where it i« 
played , but fundamental iy the theme is the same: 

* bQM&im Bridge i§ broken down, 

London Bridge i» broken down, 

London Bridge is broken down. 

My fiur lady/ 

Mrs. Gonune, in her Traditional Games of Eng- 
land* Scotland, and Ireland, baa analyzed this 
rhyme very thoroughly. She shows that the sung 
describes tlie difficulty encountered in building the 
bridge by ordinary means, and that it asks many 
question's how the structure is to be reared. At last 
the children seize a 1 poor prisoner/ to whom they 
mj , * Off to prison you must go/ The prisoner in 
the game is actually 4 caught/ and * releasee! * on 
payment of a forfeit! The game is thus a curious 
survival of the old-world notion that a bridge 
could stand secure only by the death of a 
‘prisoner/ or, if need bo, of his substitute. It is 
thru?, allied to the armxvhs folksongs of the Greek 
Orient Prof. Mon Pineatt has suggested in regard 
to another children** game, a very popular French 
'rmde* which commences ; 

* Stir to pout de Baatet, 

Sur to pout d# Nantes 
tla baa ml affldbi . . ** 

that this game relates to ‘ a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water * (quoted in H addon, op. eit p. 356). 

{«) Transference of the dread asmeuitmis of 
bridge* to the ‘ Bridge of Judgment > in the under 
worm of spirits. —-So firmly lodged in men’s minds 
was the conviction that the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary transaction with 
supernatural powers by way of satisfying their ani- 
mosity, that, m view of the life beyond the grave, 
stellar conceptions were held regarding the river 
of death. In the lower world of Shades will there 
not be a bridge to be crossed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nay, it may be, the 
very mouth of hell itself? The idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geographically. 
The river-spirit, who in the upper world demanded 
an adequate satisfaction in the ©vent of his stream 
being crossed .by & bridge, was represented in the 
lower regions sometimes bv the devil, sometimes by 
item guardian-angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as an offering to the river-god de- 
veloped In later ages into the belief that the devil 
received m his prize all who could not successfully 
pass the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

Sale {Koran\ 1825, Prel. Disc. § iv. p. 121) describes 
tew integral a part of Muhammadan theology this 
is. The Muslims hold that those who are to be ad- 


mitted into Paradis® will take the right hand way 
and those who are destined to hell-fire will take 
the left; but both of them must first pass the 
bridge (called in Arabic (d-Sirdt) which is laid 
over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive how any one can stand upon 
it. The bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which will, how- 
ever, he no impediment to the good, who will pass 
with wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslims leading 
the way. The wicked, what with the slipperiness 
and extreme narrowness of the path, the entang- 
ling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, will soon 
miss their footing, and fall down headlong into 
hell, which is gaping beneath them (Pocock, 
Speeim. Mist Arab ,, pp. 282-289). Other Muham- 
madan legends affirm that this awful bridge 
stretches Ml ween the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
W. and the Mount of Olives on the E., while 
between lies the Valley of Hell (the Valley of 
Jehoahaph&t}* The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
lock of the head (‘Shasheh’), but the wicked will 
fall into the Valley el-Jehenn&m beneath. Al- 
though the bridge of al-Simt is not mentioned in 
the Qurimn, It is much elaborated in later Muham- 
madan eschatology* where it is described, in 
addition to the details already given, as in length 
a journey of 3000 years, 1 W9 ascending, 1000 level, 
and 1000 descending, while fire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. While, as already noted, 
the righteous pam over it like a Hash of lightning, 
leas perfect Muslima take longer periods in pro- 
portion to their guilt, some requiring 25,000 years 
to complete the journey. Yet other sources make 
the bridge to consist of seven arches, each a 
journey of 3000' years, and during the passage all 
but the most righteous suffer agonies from the fire 
of hell (cf. Wolff, Muhammedaniscke Eschatologie , 
pp. 109, 114 f., 148 f. ; al-Ghaz&U, Perle prtcieuse, 
ea. and tr. Gautier, pp, 43, 69-70, 72-73 ; Ruhling, 
Ik it rage mr Eschatologie dm Islam, p p, 27, 58, 63). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Sirat was bor- 
rowed from the Pars! Chinvatperetu, or * Bridge of 
the Decider/ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
A vesta and in Pahlavi literature (Bartholomae, 
AUiran. Wbrterlmch, col. 5961.; Gray, Muston, 
new series, iff, 160 f., 163-165; Modi, JRASBo 
xxL 49-65 ; Bohemian, Matertalien zur Geschichte 
der indwchm Vwiomlitteratur, p. 105 f. ; Soder- 
blom. Vie f uture dapris le mazdtisme, pp. 92-96). 
This bridge, which stretches from the ‘Peak of 
Judgment’ {Chakdt-% D&itlh), in Airan-Vej, to 
Album, is described as follows (Datistdn-i Denig, 
xxi 1-7} ; * As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and there are some which are 
thin and sharp ; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds, and its ^ sharp 
sides are so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. And when the souls of 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
side which is suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command 
of him who takes the just account.’ The Parsi 
concept of the ‘Bridge of the Decider’ has also 
been borrowed not only in Mandaism (Brandt, 
Manddische Religion, n. 195), but also in the Y alqut 
to Isaiah, § 359 (Kohufc, Judiscke Angelologu 
und Damonologie in ihrcrA bhdngigheit vom Parsts- 
tmls, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, as BSklen{ Verwandt- 
schaft der judisch-christlichen mit der parstsriien 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 37 f.) suggests, in 2 Es7 6 • 

It is not impossible that the bridge of the dead 
is found in inrimTi literature as early as the 
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Upanisads (Scherman^ pp. 117-119), and it is 
certain that the belief m such a bridge occurs in 
Chinese Buddhism, and among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, the Transylvanian Gypsies, the modern 
Greeks, the Badaga of the Nllgiri Hills, the 
Solomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Negroes, etc. 
(ib. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New Cale- 
donia (cf. above, vol. i. p. 493*). The belief thus 
found in Zoroastrian, Jewish, Muhammadan, and 
Indian circles, as well as in other parts of the 
world (see also below), would seem to be a later 
and modified analogue of that primitive conception 
of the trial of the soul after death, which is seen 
in many early religions. We recognize the same 
underlying features in the Egyptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiris, and 
in the Greek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minos, HSaeus, and Rhadamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Hell, Canto v. 4 ff, (Cary’s tr.) : 

‘ There Minos stands. 

Grinning with ghastly feature : he, of all 
Who enter strict examining the crimes, 

Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 

According as he foldeth him around : 

in his turn 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and hears 
His fate, thence downward to his dwelling hurl’d.' 

In Tooke’s Pantheon (Edin. 1791, p. 242) there is a 
curious and grotesque plate of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Charon ferrying his fares 
across the Styx, Cerberus the three-headed dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there is 
a bridge with three individuals On it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the pleasant 
woods of Elysium. So also in ancient Celtic mytho- 
logy there was cast over hell a bridge of exceed- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if they hoped to 
reach the mansion of light beyond. This was * The 
Brig o’ Dread, na braaer than a thread 5 (Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages , p. 248 ; 
Rhys, Hibbert Lect. on Celtic Heathendom, p. 450). 

There is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 
Indian Baitarani {q.v.), or swift River of Hell, flow- 
ing with blood and filth, which can be crossed only 
by holding a cow’s tail. Aynsley ( Indian Antiq., 
May 1886) learned that the Hindus of Chamba, m 
the Panjab, have a bridge over which every corpse 
must pass on its way to the burning ghdt beside 
the river. Though there is a safe road by which 
■ the procession may travel, the corpse is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, only 18 inches 
wide, without a protecting balustrade. . In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogotu, in Ysabel, is a little island called Laulau. 
On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kola- 
papauro, and hither all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death repair. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trank, and along this bridge all souls 
must advance. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to see if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a conventional outline of the frigate 
bird) which admits them to his company. Those 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled from the 
bridge into the gulf beneath and perish (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians , p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Chinese in Formosa. 
With them the good pass over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment; the 
■wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (Forlong, Faiths of Man, i. 340). Oneof the 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the effect that 
at death the soul on its way to Reinga (= Hades) 
has to pass a river called Wairotane, the keeper of 
which places a plank for him to go over. Some- 
times the guardian spirit will not permit him to 
cross, but with friendly violence drives him back 
to the world he has quitted, in order that he may 
take care of the family he has left behind (Taylor, 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants , p. 103), in 


another legend of the same race, a tree has its top 
pulled down by ropes, so that, when released, it re- 
bounds to the sky, and forms a swinging bridge. The 

firm I f.ho.f.ia 


clings to it, and is swung up into heaven 
(N* M. Clark, Maori Tales and Legends , 1896). 

The same ideas of a dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to be found in Scandinavian 
mythology. In the romance of Hermdd, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valleys, and sees nothing till he comes to the river 
Gjoll (==‘ the sounding one’), when he steps on to 
the Gjallar Bridge, which is plated with shining 
gold. Its guardian maid, Modgud, who asks him 
his name, says that the day before five arrays 
of dead men had passed over the bridge, ‘but the 
bridge sounds not less under thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; why ridest thou 
here on the way of Hel,’ which * lies downward and 
northward?’ (du Chaillu, The Viking Age, 1889, 
i. 34 ; Mallet, North. Antiq . , 1859, p. 448). Here, 
as in Yedic India, we find the belief that this bridge 
of the dead can he crossed in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the poor whilst on earth, 
will find himself provided with a cow at this dread 
passage, which will carry his soul in comfort across 
the gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Way, which was reckoned the Way of 
Souls, was the Cowpath ( ‘ Kaupat ’) (see Mannhardt, 
Die Gotterwelt der Deutschen u. Nordischen Volker , 
1860, jp. 51). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Sweden, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
Germany, and England, that a cow should follow 
the coffin to the graveyard. Till recent times this 
custom was continued on the Continent, being 
accounted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the priest for saying masses for the dead 
man’s soul, or for preaching his funeral sermon 


(Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-Europ. Tradition and 
Folklore, 1863, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrifices had been abolished, the cow was similarly 
devoted to pious uses, under the name ‘ saul-sceat ’ 
( = soul-shot), or mortuaiy payment. 

But, having passed Gjallar Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine Scandinavian under worlds 
which stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic ash), there 
was no way to heaven but by a still more precarious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrost , or the Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth with Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifrost, from Icelandic Ufa- 
tremble, and ro$£==path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow ; Mallet, op. cit . p. 548; Brewer, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable , p. 133). According to 
the Eddas (§ 27), by this rainbow bridgejFrom heaven 
to earth the gods daily descended, passing on horse- 
back over it to sit in judgment in the under world 
on the souls of men brought before them. The red 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps back 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgard. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Himinsbjorg (‘heaven-mountain’), sits 
Heimdall, the watchman of the gods, with his ter- 
rible dog Garm. (Cf . the ‘ Great Dog ’ of the North 
Amer. Ind. legends, and the fact that the baying 
of a dog is currently held throughout northern 
lands to be coincident with, or prophetic of, death.) 
Heimdall needs less sleep than a bird ; he can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s hack. But there will come a day when 
all his watchfulness will be in vain. Strong though 
the bridge be, and ‘ constructed with more art than 
any other work,’ it will he stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Muspell. These giants, lea by 
Surtur (the ‘black’), with a sword brighter than 
flame, will advance against heaven withmesistible 
might. In vain will Heimdall blow his Gjallar- 
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and must have his payment accordingly. A still 
more developed form of the notion of diabolical or 
infernal power being invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge is seen in Froissart (Chrtm. L 301b who tells 
how, in a.r 1381, when the Duke of Anjou was 
besieging a strong castle on the coast of Naples, 
a necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge which carried ten soldiers 
abreast, until one "that passed over the bridge 
4 made the sign© of the creme on hym, then all 
went to nought, and they that were cm the bridge 
fell into the send A companion tale is told of the 
rearing and the destruction of the 1 Kelpie's 
Bridge,® or Drodiaid-na-Yottha* at the mouth of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempsters * Folklore 
of Sutheriandshire J in FLJ vi. 172 [1 888]), where 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, * God 
bless the workmen and the work/ caused the 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magnificent 
golden bridge to sink into the waves. 

(d) Surmml of the kka of sacrifice to the river - 
spirit m mmkrn children's games . — One of the 
most curious survivals of the ancient custom is 
seen in many modem children's games. The 
singing game known as 4 London Bridge* has many 
variants in the different localities where it m 
played, but fuuihanen tally the theme m the same s 

* Imv&m Bridge it broken down, 
bondtm Bridge !• broken down, 

London Bridge It broken down, 

My fair lady,* 

Mrs. Gemma, in her Traditional Game# of Em * 
land f, Scotland* and Ireland* has analysed tin* 
rhyme very thoroughly, Him shows that the song 
describes the difficulty encountered in building the 
bridge by ordinary means, and that it asks many 
questions how the structure is to be reared. At last 
the children seize a 4 poor prisoner/ to whom they 
say, * Off to prison you must go/ The prisoner in 
the game is actually 4 caught/ and * released* on 
payment of a forfeit. The game is thus a curious 
survival of the old-world notion that a bridge 
could stand secure only by the death of a 

* prisoner/ or, if need be, of Ins substitute. It is 
thus allied to the armxdw folksongs of the Greek 
Orient, Prof, Leon Pineau has suggested in regard 
to' another children's game, a very popular French 

* rmded which commences ; 

1 8ur !« pont <fe Nmtm, 
gar It txmfc tie Nuates 
UnbiawialBcM . . .* 

that this gam© relate to * a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water* (quoted in Had don, op. eit. p. 356). 

(e) Transference of the dread associations of 
bridges to the * Bridge of J udgment y m the under 
world of spirits.— Ho firmly lodged in men’s minds 
was the conviction that the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary transaction with 
supernatural powers by way of satisfying their ani- 
mosity, that, m view of the life beyond the grave, 
similar conceptions were held regarding the river 
of death. In the lower world of Shade© will there 
not be a bridge to b© crowed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nay, it may be, the 
very mouth of hell itself! The idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geographically. 
The river-spirit, who in the upper world demanded 
m t adequate satisfaction in the event of Ms stream 
being crossed by a bridge, was represented in the 
lower regions sometime® ' by the devil, sometimes by 
item guardian -angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as m offering to the river-god de- 
veloped in later ages into the belief that the devil 
received as his prase all who could not successfully 
mm the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

Bale {Koran*, 1825, PreLDfec. § iv. p. 121) describes 
how intend a part of Muhammadan theology this 
ift. The Muslims hold that those who are to be ad- 


mitted into Paradise will talc© the right hand way 
and those who are destined to hell-fire will take 
the left; but both of them must first pass the 
bridge (called in Arabic al-$irat) which is laid 
over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive ~how any one can stand upon 
it. The bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which will, how- 
ever, be no impediment to the good, who will pass 
with wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslimsleadmg 
the way. The wicked, what with the slipperiness 
and extreme narrowness of the path, the entang- 
ling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, will soon 
miss their footing, and fall down headlong into 
hell, which is gaping beneath them (Pocock, 
Specim. Hist . Arab.* pp, 282-289). Other Muham- 
madan legends affirm that this awful bridge 
stretches between the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
W» and the Mount of Olives on the E., while 
between lies the Valley of Hell (the Valley of 
Jehoshapbat). The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
lock of the head (‘Shasheh’), but the wicked will 
fall into the Valley el-Jehexm&m beneath. Al- 
though the bridge of al-Sirat is not mentioned in 
the Qudan, it is much elaborated in later Muham- 
madan eschatology, where it is described, in 
addition to the details already given, as in length 
a journey of 3000 years, 1000 ascending, 1000 level, 
and MX) descending, while fire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. While, as already noted, 
the righteous pass over it like a flash of lightning, 
less perfect Muslims take longer periods in pro- 
portion to their guilt, some requiring 25,000 years 
to complete the journey. Yet other sources make 
the bridge to' consist of seven arches, each a 
journey of 3000 years, and during the passage all 
but the most righteous suffer agonies from the fire 
of hell (of. Wolff, Muhammedanische Eschatologie, 
pp. 109, 114 f., 148 f. ; al-Gh&z&lf, Perle prScieuse, 
ed. and tr. Gautier, pp. 43, 69-70, 72-73 ; Eii filing, 
Beitruge zur Eschatologie des Islam* pp. 27, 58, 63). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Sir&t was bor- 
rowed from the Pars! Chinvatperetu] or * Bridge of 
the Decider/ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
A vesta and in Pahlavi literature (Barfcholomae, 
A Itirtm. Warterhuch, col. 5961; Gray, Musion , 
new series, ill 160 f., 163-165; Modi, J BAS Bo 
xxi. 49-65 ; Scherxn&n, Materialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visions} itteratur, p. 105 f . ; Soder- 
blom, Vie future ctaprds le mazdiisme , pp. 92-96). 
This bridge, which stretches from the ‘Peak of 
Judgment* {Chakdtd D&Uih), in Airan-Vej, to 
Alburz, is described as follows {D&tistand JDemg, 
xxi 1-7) : ‘As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and there are some which are 
thin and sharp ; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds, and its ^ sharp 
sides are so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. And when the souls of 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
side which m suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command 
of him who takes the just account/ The Parsi 
concept of the ‘Bridge of the Decider* has also 
been borrowed not only in Mandaism (Brandt, 
M andd ische Beligion*p. 195), but also in the Yalqut 
to Isaiah, § 359 (Kohut, Judwcke Angtlologie 
und Dmmnologie in ihrerA bhdngigkeit vom P arm- 
mm, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, as Bdklen( Verwandt- 
schaft der judisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 371) suggests, in 2 Es 7®*- 

It is not impossible that the bridge of the dead 
is found in In dian literature as early as the 
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Upanisads (Scherman, pp. 1X7-119), and it is 
certain that the belief in snch a bridge occurs in 
Chinese Buddhism, and among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, the Transylvanian Gypsies, the modern 
Greeks, the Badaga of the Nllgirl Hills, the 
Solomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Negroes, etc. 
{ib. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New Cale- 
donia (cf. above, vol. i. p. 493*). The belief thus 
found in Zoroastrian, Jewish, Muhammadan, and 
Indian circles, as well as in other parts of the 
world {see also below), would seem to be a later 
and modified analogue of that primitive conception 
of the trial of the soul after death, which is seen 
in many early religions. We recognize the same 
underlying features in the Egyptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiris, and 
in the Greek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minos, iEacus, and Rhaaamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Hell, Canto v. 4ff. (Cary’s tr.) : 

* There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghastly feature : he, of all 
Who enter strict examining the crimes, 

Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 

According as he f oldeth him around : 

in his turn 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and hears 
His fate, thence downward to his dwelling hurl’d.* 

In Tooke’s Pantheon (Edin. 1791, p. 242) there is a 
curious and grotesque plate of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Charon ferrying his fares 
across the Styx, Cerberus the three-headed dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there is 
a bridge with three individuals on it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the pleasant 
woods of Elysium. So also in ancient Celtic mytho- 
logy there was cast over hell a bridge of exceed- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if they hoped to 
reach the mansion of light beyond. This was 4 The 
Brig o’ Dread, na brader than a thread J (Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages , p. 248 ; 
Rhys, Hibbert Lect. on Celtic Heathendom , p. 450). 

There is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 
Indian BaitaranI {q.v.), or swift River of Hell, flow- 
ing with blood and filth, which can be crossed only 
by holding a cow’s tail. Aynsley {Indian Antig 
May 1886) learned that the Hindus of Chamba, m 
the Pan jab, have a bridge over which every corpse 
must pass on its way to the burning ghdt beside 
the river. Though there is a safe road by which 
■ the procession may travel, the corpse is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, only 18 inches 
wide, without a protecting balustrade. In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogota, in Ysabel, is a little island called Laulau. 
On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kola- 
papanro, and hither all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death repair. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trunk, ana along this bridge all souls 
must advance. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to see if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a conventional outlme of the frigate 
bird) which admits them to his company. Those 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled from the 
bridge into the gulf beneath and perish (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians , p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Chinese in Formosa. 
With them the good pass over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment ; the 
wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (Forlong, Faiths of Man, i. 340). One of the 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the effect that 
at death the soul on its way to Reinga (= Hades) 
has to pass & river called "Wairotane, the keeper of 
which places a plank for him to go over. Some- 
times the guardian spirit will not permit him to 

, , ° .c-i — Ti /JwTr es him back 

that he may 
aind (Taylor, 
p. 103). In 


cross, out wirn irienaiy viuicuw 
to the world he has quitted, in order 
take care of the family he has left be] 
Hew Zealand and its Inhabitants , 


another legend of the same race, a tree has its top 
pulled down by ropes, so that, when released, it re- 
bounds to the sky, and forms a swinging bridge. The 
soul that is ready for translation mounts the perilous 
c ^ ngs to it} and is swung up into heaven 
Clar] 5’ Maori Tales and Legends , 1896). 

The same ideas of a dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to be found in Scandinavian 
mythology. In the romance of Hermdd, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valleys, and sees nothing till he comes to the river 
Gjoll (=‘ the sounding pne 5 ), when he steps on to 
Bridge, which is plated with shining 
gold. Its guardian maid, Modgud, who asks him 
his name, says that the day before five arrays 
of dead men had passed over the bridge, 4 hut the 
bridge sounds not less under thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; why ridest thou 
here on the way of Hel,’ which 4 lies downward and 
northward?’ (du Chaillu, The Viking Age , 1889, 
x. 34 ; Mallet, North. Antiq., 1859, p. 448). Here, 
as in Y edic India, we find the belief that this bridge 
of the dead can he crossed in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the poor whilst on earth, 
will find himself provided with a cow at this dread 
passage, which will carry his soul in comfort across 
the gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Way, which was reckoned the Way of 
Souls, was the Cowpath { 4 Kaupat’) (see Mannhardt, 
Lie Gotterwelt der Leutschen u. Nordischen Volker, 
1860, p. 51). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Sweden, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
Germany, and England, that a cow should follow 
the coffin to the graveyard. Till recent times this 
custom was continued on the Continent, being 
accounted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the priest for saying masses for the dead 
man’s soul, or for preaching his funeral sermon 
(Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-Europ . Tradition and 
Folklore , 1863, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrifices had been abolished, the cow was similarly 
devoted to pious uses, under the name 4 saul-sceat ’ 
(= soul-shot), or mortuaiy payment. 

But, having passed Gjallar Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine Scandinavian under worlds 
which stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic ash), there 
was no way to heaven hut by a still more precarious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrost , or the Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth with Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifrost, from Icelandic bifa= 
tremble, and rost- path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow ; Mallet, op. cit. p. 548 ; Brewer, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable , p. 133). According to 
the Eddas (§ 27), by this rainbow bridge from heaven 
to earth the gods daily descended, passing on horse- 
back over it to sit in judgment in the under world 
on the souls of men brought before them. The red 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps hack 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgard. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Himinshjorg (‘heaven-mountain’), sits 
Heimdall, the watchman of the gods, with his ter- 
rible dog Garm. (Cf . the 4 Great Dog ’ of the North 
Amer. Ind. legends, and the fact that the haying 
of a dog is currently held throughout northern 
lands to be coincident with, or prophetic of, death.) 
Heimdall needs less sleep than a bird ; he can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s hack. But there will come a day when 
all his watchfulness will be in vain. Strong though 
the bridge he, and 4 constructed with more art than 
anv other work,’ it will he stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Muspell. These giants, led by 
Surtur (the ‘black’), with a sword brighter than 


Surtur (the 
flame," 
might. 


In vain 


against heaven with irresistible 
Heimdall How his Gjallar- 
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horn, the sound of wlneh will he heard throughout 
all worlds. The wild horde will swarm up Bi frost 
on horseback, and attempt to break into^Asgard, 
In the awful onslaught the tremulous bridge will 
break into a thousand pieces, and the end of the 
world will have come ('Mallet, op* eit pp. 95, 
408-452; Crichton ami Wheaton, Scandinavia 
Ancient and Modem, 1858, i. 91-05). 

The conception of the rainbow as a bridge between 
earth and heaven, over which the gods descend and 
ascend, is found also among the South Sea Islands 
(see the adventures of Oro in Ellis, Polynesian 
j&csearches, 1829, i. 315). Perhaps also the * Float- 
ing Bridge of Heaven* in Japanese legends is 
derived from the same conception (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods* 1905, p. 87 ; and Sir 
E. J. Reed, Japan: Us History, Traditions, , and 
Bdiyims, 1880,4. 30). 

Tins notion of a bridge in the unseen world over 
which the soul at death mmt pass was imported 
into mediaeval Christianity from paganism, and 
became an essential part of its stock of beliefs. In 
i f>V. Patrick's Purgatory ( W right's ed. 1844, ch. ML) 
it is told how the pilgrim made a tour through hell 
in person, how he crossed the narrow bridge that 
apftft* the river of death, how he turned about on 
a great wheel of fire, how he paused the devils 
mouth over the awful bridge, and thus at last 
reached Paradise (Tylor, op. eit* iL 55 ? Baring- 
Gould, op* eU. p. 287)* A bridge is likewise "a 
prominent feature in the mediaeval Visions of 
Alberta, St Paul, Tumlakx and Thumb ; and the 
same idea is met with in the, ‘Lyke* Wake Dirge * fa 
dirge which continued to- be suing in Yorkshire till 
A. D. 1624), the funeral chant of the North Country, 
which tells of the passage over the dreadful bridge 
of death : 

4 FVftm Whiany-noort wlita thou may pat, 
fivety night awl slit ; - 

To Brig o* umti thou comet at kite, 

Arid Christ* receive thy mule. 

From Brig o’ Death when thou art. p«te* 

Every night and all© ; 

To XHiiMtbry Are thou comes at lasts. 

And Christ* receive thy mule.* 

($,. 0. Atkinson, Utxmmry of UAw/andf Mahsi* p, 595; ct 
Scott, Minstretsyqf the Scottish Btmkr, li, M7 ; Ty'ior, op. at 
l 490 ; Kelly, fwfo-Muropmn F&titfart, p. 1.15, who quotes the 
dirge in full ; Hector, CimtriimHm to the Compamtim Stud# of 
tks MfH&rttf Vidms qf Mmmn mmi Btll. pp. 44, ?S, S3, W, if.) 

The conception is found even amongst North 
American Indians, either an one of their" primitive 
myths or as a distorted belief derived from their 
early intercourse with Roman Catholic peoples. 
The H arena and Iroquois toll of some whose spirits, 
travelling in dreams, have returned to earth to tell 
what they have encountered in the world of ghosts 
—the river of the dead with its snake -bridge, or 
swinging log, at the far end of the bridge the Great 
Dog, "and in the distance the villages of the dead 
(Tyler, m« cU. iL 50), Brebeuf, in early Jesuit 
missionary, tolls of the Indian belief in the tree- 
trank which bridges the river of death, and how 
some of the dead, as they cross it, are attacked by 
the Dog that guards it, and made to fall into the 
abyss (ik p. 04). Yet the myth underwent the 
same natural modification as It had experienced In 
the Old World. The piissage of the bridge came 
to signify the ordeal whereby the good and the 
evil were sifted, Gatlin {Norik Amur* hid. II, 127) 
refers to the Choctaw idea that souls at death 
travel far westwards to where the long, slippery, 
barklew, phxchloff, stretching from hul to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river : the good 
pi .safely to a beauteous Indian Paradise ; the 
wicked fall into toe abyss of waters, and go to 
dwell In a dark, hungry, wretched land (for further 
American Indian data, see above, voi i p. 435 ; 
for similar beliefs among the Ojibwas and the 
Mianefcarees of North America, see Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind* p. 360 ; and on the ideas of the 


Aztecs and the Euroks of N. California, as well as 
the Indians of South America, see Brin ton. Myth* 
of the New World, 1876, pp. 108, 247 if.). & 

' In presence, therefore, of a belief, wide-spread 
and deeply rooted in the mediaeval mind, that 
there existed a bridge in the under world over 
which every soul must pass, it is not surprising 
that men should have formed the theory that at 
this bridge there takes place a conflict between the 
devils on the one hand and the good angels on the 
other for the possession of each man's soul. This 
was an Integral part of the Farsi faith. When 
a soul arrives at Chin vat Bridge the gods and 
the unclean spirits fight for possession of it. If 
it be one of the righteous, it is defended by 
other pure souls, and ’by the dogs that guard the 
bridge f Fargard vii 52). A curious reminiscence 
of this is seen in a children's game, which is 
played all over Europe and America, and is 
everywhere fundamentally the same. Newell 
has described it as it is played in America 
f Games and Songs of American Children, New 
York, 1884, p, 204), and shows how it is a variant 
of the game described above fp* 852) as 'London 
Bridge,* H addon f op. eit « p. 357) points out that 
in Swabia the two keepers of the 'Golden Bridge 7 
are called respectively the 'Devil' and the 
6 Angel*; in France the game is known as 
! Heaven and Heir? in. Italy the name of the 
Apart Is •Open the Gates.’ The gates are those 
of the Inform) and Farad iso. St Peter is the 
keeper of the one, St, Paul of the other. 'When 
the destiny of the last child is decided, the two 
girls who represent the keepers of the bridge 
break their arch of lifted hands and move In 
different directions, followed by their subjects, 
while the cries and shrieks of the players con- 
demned to the Inferno contrast with the pathetic 
songs and sweet cadences of those destined to the 
happiness of Paradise. 7 He further points out 
that the game is mentioned by Rabelais (c. a.d. 
1533) under the name of the 1 Fallen Bridge.’ In 
German versions the keepers are called * Devil and 
Angel,* 4 King and Emperor,’ or 4 Sun and Moon.* 
In t his latter form the game has been one of the 
few kept up by the Germans of Pennsylvania, who 
call it ‘The Bridge of Holland* (Die holldndische 
Bruchs). An Irish version of it obliges the little 
girls to dress m angels, while one personates the 
devil. The bridge, which is actually constructed 
of sticks and boards, is made to fall repeatedly, 
and this is ascribed to the devil. At last a victim 
is caught, and is made to undergo a test whether 
he will be the devil’s captive or not, by being 
obliged to walk on a straight line drawn on the 
ground. And thus we find the idea of the neces- 
sity of a tribute to the river-spirit in the case of 
the erection of a bridge— an idea current in the 
very earliest ages of the world — perpetuated to- 
day amongst ourselves in the games which our 
children play. 

Mi. The skxi - sacked character of the 

BRIDGE, SUBSEQUENT TO THE PLACATING OF THE 
river -SPIRIT.— This is the third stage in the 
growth of opinion. Once the sacrifice has been 
offered, and the river-spirit or devil been placated, 
the bridge itself takes on an air of sanctity. Can 
It be some kindred idea which lies at the root of 
the Japanese custom of bridge-divination (hashi- 
«ra)? The end-post of a bridge is a wo-bashira, 
i.e. a male pillar or phallus, and, as persons pass 
over the bridge and engage in conversation, stray 
words overheard from their talk are interpreted 
by the inquirer, who sits beside the post, as an 
indication from the gods of what is desired to be 
learned. The bridge is a place where it is believed 
‘sacred* influences are felt (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 341). 
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It is probably from this sacrosanctity of bridges 
that we may find : — 

i. The origin of the name ‘ pontifex ’ as the 
primitive ‘priest-engineer.’ — It stands to reason 
that the appeasing of an offended river -spirit 
could be accomplished only by one who was cog- 
nizant of the right method of propitiating the 
divinity. The rites must be conducted by him 
who was most deeply instructed on these profound 
subjects, in other words, by the priest. He alone 
could interpret to his fellow-men the demands of 
the river-god, and he alone could prescribe the 
proper ritual for appeasing him. But in primitive 
times not only religious but also almost all tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge was the exclusive 
possession of the priestly cult. Public works re- 
quiring skill in mathematics, engineering, and 
mechanical contrivances, were therefore nearly all 
the product of priestly brains and priestly hands. 
What more natural, then, than that the name 
‘pontifex/ 4 bridge-builder ’ {from pons and facio ; 
see Smith’s Gr. and Bom, . Ant . 939 f.), should arise, 
suggesting in itself the twin functions of a servant 
of religion and a civil engineer ? This simple ex- 
planation of a word round which much mystery has 

f athered is probably the true one. The priest whose 
usiness it was to placate the river-divinity was 
originally also the architect of the bridge , and in 
later years, when the two functions were separated, 
and there came to be civil engineers who were not 
priests, the name still clung to the original pos- 
sessor of the word, and hence we have ‘ pontifex, 

« pontifical/ « pontiff/ all of priestly significance (cf. 
Milton for the old connotation of the word : 

* Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical , a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vexed abyss' 010 - 1X 

{Paradise Lost , x. 312 fl.]). 

2. This furnishes a reason why the Pons Sub- 
licius was always of wood. — The priestly mind is 
essentially conservative, and the first form of the 
bridge was jealously preserved through all succeed- 
ing ages. We have every reason to believe that 
this bridge was the first which spanned the Tiber. 

It was the erection of this wooden structure by 
some priest-engineer in pre-historic times (tradition 
assigns it to the reign of Ancus Martins [Livy, n 
33]), who defied and appeased the nver-spmt, 
which originated the title ‘pontifex.’ But no 
sooner was the bridge successfully reared, and. 
Father Tiber placated by some sacrifice, than the 
structure acquired a semi-sacred character, and 
was ever afterwards regarded as holy (see . Hionys. 
ii. 73, iii. 45 ; Pint. Nurm, 9 ; Serv. ad Vtrg. JEn. 
it 166). The idea of its holiness was perpetuated 
through succeeding centuries by the feet that its 
upkeep and repair were undertaken solely by the 
College of Pontifices, of whom the head was the 
Pontifex Maximus ; while its sanctity is further 
attested in that neither holt nor bar nornailof 
iron entered into its construction, which was en- 

conservative priestly mind could tolerate no 
chang e. ‘ In the history of man iron is a ™odern 
innovation as compared to bronze and stall more 
to wood and stone; therefore, like everv mno- 
vation, it is offensive to the gods (so Lrazer^ 
rpi ncgKi T) 157 note, who adduces many 

2.S o the prejudice aid hatred with whieft 
iron 11 is regarded by the old deities in countries as 
far sundefed as Scotland and Korea Cap^adoeia 
and Morocco ; he refers also to the Hebrew 
nrartaee Dt 27 s ). It was therefore a religious 
notion, traceable to the innate conservatosmofthe 
priestly mind, which maintained, the practice of 


allowing no iron to invade the virgin purity of 
this old wooden bridge. 

If this way of accounting for the sacred character of the Pons 
Sublicius be the correct one, a number of competing theories 
are ruled out of court. Mommsen supposes that it was owing 
to the political exigencies of the Roman commonwealth that 
the bridge was always kept in its primitive wooden condition 
—•that the bridge might be the more easily broken down at 
the approach of an enemy. Undoubtedly the legend of how 
Rome was saved by Horatius Codes keeping back the Etruscan 
enemy under Lars Porsena, while the Romans hewed down the 
wooden structure behind him, lends countenance to this view 
(Livy, ii. 10 ; a fine bronze medallion of Codes and the Sublician 
bridge of the time of Antoninus Pius is figured in Frohner’s 
MM. de V Empire Rom. 1878, p. 60). J. H. Middleton ( Ancient 
Rome in 1888 , 1888, p. 484) and Dennis {Cities and Cemeteries of 
'Etruria, L 14) adopt similar views, the latter asserting that, as 
the Tiber was the natural rampart of Rome, the Pons Sublicius 
was kept as a wooden drawbridge until all fear of invasion was 
removed by the conquest of Etruria and by the downfall of Hanni- 
bal. Thereafter, stone bridges were erected, as the principle of 
the arch had been known for centuries before, and had been 
applied in the construction of the Cloaca Maxima (see also 
Marion Crawford, Ave Roma Immortalis , i. 6, ii 127). But this 
theory fails to account for the perpetuation of the practioe 
of retaining the bridge in its primitive wooden ^ form and 
avoiding the use of iron. It is therefore the religious, rather 
than the political, , reason, to which we are confined, as the true 
explanation. 

3. Transference of the name ‘Pontifex* to the 

? agan and Christian Emperors and latterly to the 
*opes. — With the passing of the Republic into the 
Empire, the office of Pontifex Maximns was con- 
ferred on Augustus (13 B.c.) by the vote of the 
Senate ; and thus the supreme sanction of religion 
lay in the grasp of him who wielded the Imperial 
sword. It was held that under no circumstances 
could there be more than one Pontifex Maximus, 
and this rule was never violated until Pupienus 
Maximus and Balbinus were named joint-Emperors 
by the Senate (A.D. 238). The rule having been 
broken, it was never afterwards observed. Fre- 
quently the junior colleague of an Emperor was 
styled Pontifex Maximus equally with his senior, 
and the legend occurs on their medals and coins. 
When Christianity became the official religion of 
the Roman State, the Christian Emperors carried 
over the title into their adopted religion. Seven 
Christian Emperors assumed the name, ensigns, 
and prerogatives of Sovereign Pontiff, until finally 
Gratian refused to wear the Pontifical robe (see 
Gibbon, ii. 394 [Bury’s ed.], and note on the testi- 
mony of Zosimus). 

The next step was the transference of the title 
to him who claimed to be spiritual head of the 
Christian Church, though the exact date at which 
the name was first applied to the Bishop of Rome 
cannot now be traced. (There is a very doubtful 
affirmation in Tuker and Malleson Handbook to 
Christian and Bedes. Borne . , iv. 334, that the title 
was first given to Pope Leo I. [A.t>. 440-46!].) 
The first prominent application of the title is 
from the pen of Tertullian {de Pudicitm, c. 1.) 
in an ironical sentence addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff: ‘Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, 
et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex scilicet Maxi- 
mus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit. 

525, the monks there address him as Christ 
venerandus Pontifex’ ( Thomassin , ed. Bourass^u. 
366). Similarly Hilary of Arles was styled sum- 
raus Pontifex by Euchenus, Bishop of Lyons 
Lai. 1. 773). The term is first 
Lifted directly to a bishop of Borne, when 
Anastasms, on the ordination of Peiagius I. to 
rS wrote (A.D. 555): ‘.et ouWenmt 
eum pontificem ’ (Mime, op 
There is abnndant evidence (adduced m bmitlis 
liTckrUt. Ant. ii. art. ‘ Pontifex’) to show that 
te. all the succeeding centuries 
many prelates in different countries of Europe 
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were styled 1 Poniifex/ and that * Maximus ’ was 
added where the see was more important and dis- 
tinguished. But gradually, with the growth of the 

Papacy is power and worldliness, the title was 

centred in the Pope; and from the 11 th cent, to 
the present day the name which was originated, 
perhaps by Ancus Martins in the early "ages of 
the worlds history, to designate the engineer- 
theologian who bridged the Tiber and placated the 
offended river-spirit, hae been limited to the Pontiff 
who to-day sits in the Vatican, and overlooks the 
spot where the Pons Snblieins once stood, 

4 . The Church assuming control of bridges.— 
Bridges finally became sacred objects. The Church 
took" bridges into her sacred keeping, and they 
became surrounded with many religions associa- 
tions. The German Emperors of the' Holy Homan 
Empire had to reiterate thrice a royal oath to 
maintain the liberties of Home, ‘ at the bridge, the 
gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican * (Gibbon, 
viL 211 [Bury 'a eel.]; Gregorovius, Ges-rkkhle der 
Stndt Bom 'im MittdaUer [Eng, tr.], iv, 59), 
Bridge-building became a part of religion, a pious 
and 'meritorious work before God, ' In 1180 a 
regular Order of Hofipitallern was founded in 
Southern France, under Pope Clement in., by St. 
Benexet, under the name of the * Bridge- Builders * 

{ Frirrn Pontifm* Fratrm Font if ms). The object of 
the Order was the building of hospices and bridges 
at points where pilgrims crossed the large rivers, 
ana for the ferrying of pilgrims over the'" streams, 
A hospital of this Order at Avignon at an early 
period built the celebrated bridge of which four 
arrises still survive. As a Image they wore a 
pick upon their breast, Their constitution was 
modelled upon that of the Knights of St. John ; 
ami as the association gradually dissolved in the 
13th cent, most of their number found their way 
into that Order {Kurts, Church Hist. [Eng. tr,] 
IL 76 ; Gr 6 goire, Meekenkm historiques mr Im con* 
grigaimm hmpitaliires de* f rites pmtifes, Paris, 

ism. 

To leave money to build a bridge came to be 
reckoned an act of great piety. In ’many eases the 
funds bequeathed were administered by priest- 
engineers, whose names have been permanently 
associated with the structures which they erected 
{el the origin of London Bridge built by the priests 
of St. Mary Overie from money dedicated % the 
daughter of a ferryman [Allen, limL and Ant. of 
Lmmm f IL 454 E]b Sometimes, however, the 
bridges of the Middle Ages were erected from 
the sale of indulgences. Hutchinson {Hut. of 
Cumberland, I. 288} records: Mn the year 1360 
a bridge at Great SaikeM was taken away by 
floods; for the repairing and re-edifying of 
which Bishop Wei ton published an indulgence 
of 40 days.' The Bishop of Durham {1311-1316} 
was fond of this practice, as the registry of Ms 
episcopal chancery shows. There are frequent 
entries such as the following: *Hla lordship 
grant® 46 days* indulgence to ail who will draw 
from the treasure that God has given them valuable 
and charitable aid towards the building and repair 
of Botyton Bridge * {Megnlmm Palatinum Dund- 
mem& f ed. Hardy, in JWI# Serm, 1875, L 615, 
641 [quoted In Jnssar&nd, English Wayfaring Life 
m tm Middh Ages, p. 41]). Similar cases might 
be cited Item Devonshire and other records (see 
W&iford, 1 Bridges, their Hist and Literary Asso- 
ciations ' in TBI1S [new series], 1884, p. 364). 
Prof. Hume Brown give® the facts for -Scotland 
(Scotland in the Time of Qmen Mary, 1904, p, 80-). 

Most* of the 'bridges erected by priests had a 
chapel attached, built a® part of the structure. 
Nearly all the early bridges on the Continent and 
in Britain were adorned with these chapels, e.g. 
that at Wakefield over the Calder in the time of 


Edward ill. ; that over the Wye at Monmouth 
still extant ; that over the Avon at Bath ; and the 
first stone London Bridge erected in 1205, on which 
the chapel was dedicated to St. Thomas k Becket 
(see Walford and Jusserand, ojgp. citt . }. As a 
curious perpetuation of the ancient Homan idea 
that the duty of keeping the bridge intact was 
a religious obligation resting on the sacerdotal 
orders, the priests attached to these mediaeval 
chapels were enjoined, as an indispensable part of 
their office, to keep the bridge in repair (Allen, 
London, ii 458 note ; see also Bifcson, Gammer 
Gur tods Garland). Perhaps the most remarkable 
of all these medueval chapels is that at Droitwieh, 
in Cheshire, where the high road passes through 
the chapel, and divides the congregation from the 
reading-desk and pulpit {Fosbrooke, Cyc. of Ant. 

. 147 ; Nash, Worcestershire, L 329). These 
ridge-chapels were not used exclusively for de- 
votional purposes. The chapel of the old Norman 
bridge over the Aire at Leeds was utilized till the 
middle of the 18th cent, as a cloth market, and the 
traders were summoned to the spot by the ringing 
of the chapel ML In 1276 an ordinance of the 
Common Council of the City of London forbade 
the holding of a market on London Bridge. But, 
on the other hand, Philip the Fair of France in 
1304 ordained that the Public Exchange of Paris 
should te held on the Great Bridge there, as it was 
anciently accustomed to be (see Gephyrologia 
[1751], the basis of Bees* Cyclopaedia ; of Arts , 
Sciences, and Lit . 1819). As a still further de- 
velopment of this H&credaesg attaching to bridges, 
the ancient Danes are said to have erected bridges 
m a pious memorial of their deceased friends. 
Ol&us wormius in his Monummtorum Danicorum , 
848 (A.D, 1043), states that two or three persons 
built a bridge on the island of Foesoe in Denmark, 
not only to preserve their own names to posterity, 
but also to commemorate that of Jotheimnt, who 
had converted them to Christianity. Others have 
erected bridges to express their gratitude for 
rescue from drowning. 

Thus with the placating of the river-spirit, the 
defeat of the devil, and the hallowing of their 
structure by their association with the monastic 
orders, mediaeval bridges eventually became shrines, 
and with the erection of chapels on them, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation was complete. The ill-omened 
structure of antiquity grew into the holy and sacred 
sanctuary of the Middle Ages, and memories of 
their religious character have lingered to the 
present day. Bridges are no longer objects of 
censure, hated of God and devil alike, but holy 
spots, across which even material blessings may 
pass. It is over a golden bridge at Bingen that 
German tradition asserts that the spirit of Charle- 
magne annually crosses the Ehine, whenever a 
season of unusual plenty betokens that the vine- 
yards and cornfields of Germany have been super- 
natural ly benefited. Thus Longfellow sings {Sonnet 
on Autumn ) ; * Thou stande&t, like Imperial Charle- 
magne, upon thy Bridge of Gold * ; and again {The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.) 

* God’s Blessing on the architects who built 
The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses, 

"Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, a® the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.’ 

Litjeeatcrb.— T he writer'' is acquainted with no work which 
deals with the whole subject. He has to express his indebted- 
ness to Dr. J. 0. Frazer for Mud references to other literature 
bearing on certain aspects of the question, besides^ the ex- 
cellent note referred to above in his article in JPh xlv. [1886] 
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p. 166. W. Waxde Fowler’s Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the Republic, 1899, well repays very careful study, though the 
writer of this article has felt obliged to dissent from his verdict j 
on the ceremonies at the Pons Sublicius. Much valuable infor- 
mation will be found in Mannhardt’s Baumkultus, 1875; 1 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologies, 1844; and Tylor’s Primitive 
i Culture 1891. The literature on ‘foundation-sacrifices’ is 
cited in the text. Mrs. Gomme’s work on Traditional Games, 
1894-98, is full of suggestive material, which has been worked 
over by Haddon, Study of Man , 1898. Many references to 
other literature are given in Scherman, Materialien zur Ge- 
schichte der indischen Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 

102-119. G. A. Frank Knight. 

BRIEFS.— See Bulls and Briefs. 

BRINDABAN (Skr. vrindavana, ‘ grove of the 
sacred basil tree/ ocymum sanctum ). — A town 
situated on the right bank of the river Jumna, in 
the Mathura District of the United Provinces, 
lat. 27 ° 33' 20 " N. ; long. 77° 42 f 10" E. The place 
is held sacred as the scene of many adventures in 
the life of Krishna. It has been computed that 
there are as many as one thousand temples within 
the limits of the town, of which four are of special 
interest — those of Govinda Deva and Goplnatha, 
dedicated to Krishna, as a god of cattle and com- 
panion of the* Gopi milkmaids ; Madan Mohan 
and Jugal Kishor, representing him in his youthful 
and erotic character. The temple dedicated to 
Govinda Deva, built about A.D. 1590, is the most 
impressive building that Hindu religious art has 
ever produced, at least in Northern India. ‘The 
body of the building/ says Growse (p. 241), ‘ is in 


BROTHERHOOD (Artificial). 

[P. J. Hamilton-Grierson.] 

i. ‘ Relationship * in ordinary acceptation means 
connexion by birth or marriage. Accordingly, it is 
usual to describe blood-brotherhood, adoption, and 
the ties formed by sponsorship, fosterage, and the 
like as ‘artificial relationships/ Nor, indeed, is 
this description open to serious objection, provided 
that we do not leave two facts out of sight— the 
fact that, in the process of their evolution, artificial 
relationships do not always follow the same course 
as natural relationships, and the fact that what 
seems artificial to us may, and often does, seem 
perfectly natural to uncivilized man. 

We propose to treat the subject under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

i. The ceremony establishing brotherhood. 

(а) Where blood is employed (§§ 2-17). 

(б) Where blood is not employed (§§ 18-29). 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circumstances 
(§§30-31). 

iii. The institution among the Southern Slavs (§§ 32-43). 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law and in 
modern Greece (§ 44). 

v. Where the compact is entered into with women, dead 
persons, supernatural beings , or animals (§§ 45-46). 

vi. What persons are bounaby the compact (§§ 47-48). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact (§§ 49-50). 
vili. What legal consequences flow from the compact (§§ 51-52). 

iv. General observations on the nature and history of the 
institution (§§ 53-56). 

1. The ceremony.— [a] Where blood is employed. 

2. Livingstone {Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa , London, 1857, p. 488) 


the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 ft bribes "the” rite as' practised by the'Kalonda 
in length and the breadth across and shows us its most usual characteristics. ‘The 
same. The central compartment is surmounted by , * Dar t-i es are -joined . . . : small in- 

J dome of singularly graceful proportions; and the Qn the clas £ ed hands, on the pits 

four arms of the cross axe roofed by a waggon stomach of each, and on the right cheeks 

vault of pointed form, not, as is usual in Hindu ^ foreheads. A small quantity of blood is taken 
architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, points in both parties by means of a 

but constructed of true radiating arches as m our “ these pomts moo* P y 

Gothic cathedrals.’ The design has suggested X 0 n e ^ 0 f beer. and that of the P second &te 
to some authorities the influence of the Jesuit anoth ^ ach then drinks the other’s blood, and 

•< p“V co»thi» bating th. 


tliere are eamw umuu ,,***.,*. — __ 

similar design. Fergusson regards this as one ol 0 ^“ not ^ s blood undiluted. Thus, among 

the most interesting and elegant temples in Mm, ^ le of Rll i„mga, the ‘ brothers ’bent their 
and the only one, perhaps, from which an European a ^ d 8ucke d the blood from each other V arms 

might borrow a few hints. The temple^of Madan ^ jyp. Stanley, Through the Darh Contment, 
Mohan is in a ruinous condition, and the idol has J. ond( ^ lg7g> ijL 2S6} . and a hke practice pre- 
been removed to Karauli m Rajputana. That m among the Rokka of Flores (A. Bastian, 

honour of Jugal Kishor was built in the reign of Jndonesien ° der d . Inseln d. malayischenArcUpd. 
the Emperor Jahangir, about A.D. 1 ^ 27, pt. iv. : ‘Borneo u. Celebes, Berlin, 1889, p. 66), 

fornnlfts. that erected by the Seth j Pp* « V-* fT x r TVnmhnlL The Blood Coven 



able. It follows tiie Maaras styie, wiuu --j m . ^ _ 

aomras, or gate-towers, characteristic < of the ! great ^ J the Karens of Burma (R. M. Luther 

fanes of Southern India. It was built during ^^bull, op. cit. p. 313), the Wanyoro (J. A. 
the years 1845-1851. It contains a rath, or pro- “ Wa f across 4 /rico London, 1864, > 

cessional car, of the god, an enormous wooden and the people of Comana (Jean sire de Jom- 

S 5 T& several stage!, with monstrous effigies Jr. Louys . . . enrictoe de nov- 

in the comers, in which he is taken once a observations et dissertations historwMs . ... • 

yUr in procession from his temple to a neigh- Charles du Fresne, mur - du Cange, Para, Jl® 68 , 

bonring garden, where a pavilion is erected for P Baldwin, Count of Flanders, reproadbed the 

his reception (Growse, 260f.)> Every event m g ree |- s -^th 30 far accoimnodating ften^lves to th^ 

lifp of Krishna is the occasion or a iocai 
festival, of wlich Growse (ib. 267) enumerates 
forty-six. 


manners ^aTSirith^eymade 


manners oi tuo , v Ji-l xxL) 

fflaS (ri^u. TeChuxchU BrodriWs 
« ^fcustom f“ prinee/^hemever they 

Architecture (1899), p. 462 ff. vv • * 
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the blood had flowed into the extremities, they let 
it ©scape by & slight puncture and sucked it in turn. 
Further, fterwktns (i. 74 [B&wlinaon's tr.)} tells 
us that, when they took oath, the Medea and 
Lydians made a slight flesh wound in their arms 
from which each sucked & portion ^of the other's 
blood. Among some of the Australian tribes 4 the 
drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain 
special occasions is associated with the idea that 
those who take part in the ceremony are thereby 
bound together in friendship and obliged to assist 
one another 5 (Spencer and Gillen, The Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1904. p. 598; 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 
1899, p. 461), The parties to the rite drink one 
another's blood, or sprinkle one another with their 
blood (see below, § 49). So, too, in ancient Ireland, 

f arties to a league are said to have ratified it by 
nuking each others blood— a custom derived 
from the heathen, who were wont to seal their 
treaties with blood (Gi raid us Cambrensis, Typogr. 
Bib* iii. 22). 

3, Sometimes the blood of the * brothers ’ is 
mixed with some other liquid— water, wine, beer, 
or spirits ; ami of this practice instances are sup- 
plied by the natives of Timor (H. 0. Forbes, A 
NatumluCi Wanderings in the Eastern Archi * 
pdngo % mB-mBS, London, 1885, p. 452) and of 
Bohol (M. da ZuSiga, An Historical Fkw of the 
Philippine Mantis [tr. by Haver], London, LS14, L 
87; see also IMatiem by Lemrm : * The Philip- 
pine Islands,* ©d. by Blair and Kcdwrtwm, Clete- 
land, Ohio, 1903, v. 161-103!* of Amboina, of 
Leti. Moa, and Lakor, of the Habar Arcldpelago, 
of XVefcar, of Ceram, and of Tan em bar and Timor- 
laut (J, G. F. Riedel, Ik sluik - m knmharige 
Mtumi tmxhen Seiches en Papua, The Hague, 
1888, pp. 41, 396* 342, 448, 128-129, 284), by the Bali 
of North Cameroon (Mutter, 4 I>er Abschluss von 
Blutverwandtachaft u. Vert nigm bei d. Negem d, 
Grasl&nds in Nordkamenin ’ in Gfabm* 1889, Ixxv. 
I), the Balonda(D. Livingstone, op, dt.jp. 488 ; H. 
Wiesmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikm , Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 151), the Wany&mwesi (J. Kohler, *Daa liantu- 
recht in Ostafrika * in Zeds. /. vergl. EuMsw. xv« 
41), the Kixnbunda (L. Magyar, Eeiscn in Slid- 

t frikm in d* Jahrm 1$# 5k 185? f tr. from the 
urn garian by J. Hunfalvy, Budapest and Leipzig, 
1859, L 261-202), the Kayans (S. St. John, Life 
in im Forests of the Far East \ London, 1863, 
1 118b and the Scythians (Herod, iv. 701 
4 » The ^broihert* do not always drink each 
other’s blood. Sometimes they sprinkle it over- 
on© another (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes , 
pjp. 598, 372 ; see below, § 49). It is smeared by 
the Karens over their lips (Luther, op, cit, p. 313), 
while the Wachaga wipe it on a piece of flesh, 
which each of the parties throats several times 
into the mouth of the other (Kohler, op, eft, jo, 40). 
A somewhat similar practice is found in tjhehe 
fil, Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and 
Mack, London, 1881, L 243-244). In Uganda and 
Bokoba each of the 4 brothers* dips a coffee-bean 
from a pod containing two in his blood, and pre- 
sents It on the palm of his hand to the other, who 
must take It up with his Tip {J. Boseoe, 4 Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Ba« 
ganda’ in JAf, 1902, xxxil 88; Kohler, op* cit, 
pp* 40-41). And, among the Kayans of Borneo, 
the blood of the parties is either mixed with some 
other liquid and drunk, or Is rolled up with a 
cigarette and inhaled with the smoke {8. St. John, 
op, tit i 1181 

At Mruii, a coffee bean (C. T. Wilson and R. 
W. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan , 
London, 1882* ii 41); among the Swahili, a 
ban’s liver (B. Niese, * Die Fersonen- n. Familien- 
reaht d« Su&heli* in Zeds. /. vergl. Eechtno. xvi 


240) ; and among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro 
Wasag&ra (B. F. Burton, The Lake Legions of 
Central Africa, London, 1860, i. 114), and Masai 
(M. Merker, Die Masai , Berlin, 1904, p. 101 ) 
a piece of flesh, are eaten, smeared with the 

* brother's * blood. Among some of the tribes to the 
south of the Welle, a piece of sugar-cane, with 
which the blood of the parties has been wiped off, 
is chewed and the fibres are blown over the wound! 
At the same time each * brother’ declares the 
motives which induce him to enter into the com- 
pact, and the obligations which he binds himself 
to perform, and imprecates evil on the breaker of 
the bond (W, Junker, Travels in Africa during 
the Years 1S79-18SS, London, 1891, p. 405* see 
Mow, § 56). 

■ 6 , This last instance introduces us to the per- 
formance of the rite by way of inoculation, which 
in many cases takes the place of blood-drinking. 
Grant {on, cit. p. 108 f.) gives the following descrip- 
tion of this form as practised by the Wany&mwesi : 

‘The process between Bombay and the Sultan's son, Keer- 
cntrft, may he mentioned. My consent having been given a 
mat » spread, and a confidential party or surgeon attends on 
each. All four squat, as if to have a game at whist ; before 
them are two clean leave#, a little grease, and .& spear-head ; a 
cut is made under the ribs of the left side of each party, a drop 
of btol put m a leaf and exchanged by the surgeons, who rub 
it with hotter t view Into the wound with the leaf, which is now 
turn in pieces and strewn over the M brothers' " heads. A 
snJrtnn address m tmd t by the older of the attendants, .and 
they conclude the ceremony by rubbing their own sides with 
butter, shaking bands, and wishing each other success. Ten 
rounds of ammunition art then fired off, a compliment from 
each of the four drums Is sounded, and they parade the village 
all the afternoon. . . . An Uganda lad, the magician of the 
Sultan, made brotherhood with Ethan, the cook, by cutting 
marks on his chest and rubbing in the fat of lions.' 

Similar usages are mid to prevail among the 
Wajiji (Burton, op. cit. i. 114), on the Congo, and 
In ot her part* of Africa (H. M. Stanley, The Congo , 
London, 1885, L 385, ii 24, 29, Through the 
Dark Continent „ 1. 493 ; H. Ward, Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes , 1895 ; LAI 
xxiv. 291 ; V. L. Cameron, Across Africa » London, 
1877, 1. 333). 

7 . In Scandinavia, men made brotherhood by 
letting their blood flow together in a footprint and 
mingle where it fell {* The Long Lay of Brunhild,’ 
in Corpus Poet Cum Boreale , G. Vigfusson and F. 
York Powell, Oxford, 1883, i. 308), or by ‘ going 
under the turf/ a ceremony of which an account is 
given in The Story of Gisli the Outlaw (from the 
Icelandic by G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 23). We are told that Gisli and the three men 
who were to make oath along with him 

* mil up a sod of turf to such wist that both Its ends were still 
fast to the earth, and propped It up by & spear, scored with runes, 
so tall that a man might lay his head on the socket of the spear- 
head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass. . . . Now 
they bleed each a vein, and let their blood fall together on 
the mould whence the turf had been cut up, and all touch it ; 
and all afterwards fed ©a. their knees, and were to take hands, 
and swear to avenge each the other as though he were his 
brother, and to call all the gods to witness.* 

Several explanations of this curious ceremony 
have been suggested* In Jacob Grimm’s opinion 
{Deutsche Bern tmlterthumer*, Gottingen, 1881, p. 
119), the * brothers,’ by placing themselves under- 
neath the turf and falling on their knees, appear 
to indicate their abasement before the Higher 
Powers, and their solemn purification from the 
world. Konrad Maurer {Die Bekehrung d. nor* 

I weqischcn Stmnmcs zum Christenthum, Munich, 

I 1855-1856, ii, 170-171, 229) regards the rite as an 
ordeal of which the purpose was to secure the 
performance of the promises made. And this 
view* seems to receive some support from the follow- 
ing passage : 

* This was then the ordeal at that time, that men should pass 
under the earth-collar ; that is, a turf was carve© out of a field. 
The ends of the turf shall be fast to the field, and that man who 
was to undergo the ordeal should pass thereunder. . . . So was 
he cleansed who want under the earth-collar, if the turf fell not 
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upon him’ (The Story of the Laxdalers, done into English bv 
B. Proctor, London, 1903, ch. xviiL). * y 

M. Pappenheim{ Die altdanischen Schutzgilden , 
Breslau, 1885, p. 18 ff.), however, points out that 
this ceremony was used not only in making 
brothers and in ordeals, but in cases where an 
offence had been committed and the offender was 
required to humble himself by going under the 
turf, as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
a composition. He holds that one explanation will 
not suffice for all three cases, and he explains the 
use of the ceremony in making brothers — the 
mixing of the blood with the earth— as symbolical 
of the common origin of the brothers. They are 
children of one womb — born of one mother, the 
earth (see also Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit. i. 423). 

8. Muir (Life of Mahomet , London, 1858, i. 
p. eexlvi) tells us that, in a dispute among the 
Koraish, the men of one party solemnized their 
compact by dipping their nands in blood, while 
theif opponents dipped their hands in perfume and 
rubbed them upon the Ka*ba. Robertson Smith 
(Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia , new ed. 
London, 1903, pp. 57-59) says that at Mecca in 
historical times a life and death covenant was 
solemnized by an oath, each of the parties to 
which dipped his hands in a pan of blood and 
tasted its contents ; and he expresses the view that 
these forms are variations of one and the same rite 
— the rite in which the contracting parties drank 
or tasted one another's blood. He snows (op. cit. 
p. 59, note 1) that in some instances water or fruit- 
juice was substituted for blood ; and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to notice Herodotus' (iv. 
172 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) statement regarding the 
Nasamonians that, ‘when they pledge their faith 
to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and 
put their tongues to it' (cf. W. Crooke, ‘The Hill 
Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,' in JAI 
xxviii. 241). It may be that the practice of 
ratifying an agreement to take part in a common 
undertaking by shaking hands dipped in blood 
(Hector Boethius, Scotorum Histories , Paris, 1526, 
lib. ii. fol. xviii b ; cf. § 15 below), and that of 
drinking human blood, attributed to conspirators 
at Rome (Sail, de Conj. Cat . 22 ; Plut. Vit. 
Publicolce iv. [both statements are regarded as un- 
reliable by T. Mommsen, Romische Forschungen , 
Berlin, 1864, i. 332, n. 1]), and in China (Trumbull, 
op. cit. p. 43), are truly adaptations of the primitive 
institution of ‘making brothers' (see below, § 15). 

9. With the form of the rite in which the hands 
are dipped in blood Jacob Grimm ( op . cit. p. 194) 
compares the dipping of weapons in blood, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 70 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) in 
the following passage : 

* Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the following 
ceremonies : a large earthen bowl is filled with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a knife 
or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine ; then they 
plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle-axe, 
and a javelin, all the while repeating prayers ; lastly the two 
contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, as do 
also the chief men among their followers.’ 

So, too, the Benuas, in making alliances or in 
taking solemn vows, * dip their weapons into a mix- 
ture of which blood forms the principal ingredient 
(T. G. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca , 
London, 1839, ii. 395). Lucian ( Toxans , 37), 
in his account of the Scythian form, gives the 
additional fact that the parties, having dipped the 
points of their swords in the blood, held them 
together. It would seem that this touching of 
swords signified the union of the parties ; and this 
view is corroborated by the curious practice of 
scraping the spear-shafts and musket-stocks of the 
‘brothers’ on a banana-leaf, and dropping these 


scrapings, with a pinch of salt and a little dust 
rrom a pod, upon the wounds (Stanley, The Congo. 
u. 24, 89; cf. Hutter, op. cit. p. Iff. as to the 
Bah of North Cameroon, and see § 13 below). It 
seems that scrapings of wood from the stool of a 
chief add strength to an oath (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaHng Peoples of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa , London, 1887, p. 198). A similar explana- 
tion appears to apply to the ceremony of sword- 
biting practised by the Kanowit Dayaks. Accord- 
ing to St. John (op. cit. i. 55), 

‘a pig was placed between representatives of two tribes, who. 
after calling down the vengeance of the spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the animal, and then 
exchanged weapons. Drawing their knives, they each bit the 
blade of the others, and so completed the affair.’ 

So, too, the Garos swear to observe peace by 
biting each other’s sword, and seal the compact 
by putting food into each other’s mouth and pour- 
ing beer down each other’s throat (E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal , London, 1872, 
p. 62). It is of interest to note in this connexion 
that the Norman lawyers explained the word 
‘ wapentake ’ in reference ‘ to the formal recogni- 
tion of the local magistrate by touching his arms’ 
(W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of Eng - 
land 2 , Oxford, 1885, i. 96). This ceremony is 
described in a law of Edward the Confessor (c. 33) 
as follows : 

‘Ipse vero erecta lancea sua ab omnibus secundum morem 
foedus accipiebat ; omnes enim quotquot venissent cum lanceis 
suis ipsius hastam tangebant et ita confirmabant per contactum 
armorum, pace palam concessa.’ 

Du Cange (Glossarium medics et infimee Latini - 
tatis , ed. L. Pavre, Niort, 1883, s.v. * Anna’ [Arma 
mutare]) understands that it was thus that the 
subjects of the early kings of England made them- 
selves ‘ fratres conjurati,’ bound to cherish and 
protect one another and to join in preserving the 
kingdom from its enemies. G. Tamassia (LA fra- 
tellamento , Turin, 1886, p. 32, note 2), however, 
cites authority to show that what is described is 
not an armorum conjunctio , hut a modus per strepi- 
turn concussorum armorum plebiscita conaendi (see 
Grimm, op. cit . p. 770 f. ; Tac. Germ, xi.. Hist. v. 15). 

10. Sometimes the parties to the compact hold 
the ends of a forked branch, while one of them 
cuts it in two, or while a medicine-man draws 
their blood (Stanley, The Congo , ii. 88, 104). It 
is observed by C. A. L. M. Schwaner (Borneo, 
Beschrijving van het Stroomgebied van d. Berito , 
Amsterdam, 1853, i. 214-215) that, in the dis- 
trict of Borneo with which he deals, a third party 
hacks through the branch held by the ‘ brothers,’ 
and at the same time pronounces imprecations 
upon the oath-breaker. In view of the whole 
circumstances, it seems not improbable that the 
act of holding had a twofold significance. In the 
first place, it symbolized the union of the parties 
(it had the same meaning as the contact of swords 
in the Scythian ceremonial), and, in the second 
place, it was a ritual act similar to the act of 
holding an animal while it is being slaughtered 
for sacrifice. An instance of this sacrificial cere- 
mony is supplied by the Kumi of Chittagong. 
Among them, the parties to the covenant hold the 
ropes by which a goat is secured. One of their 
number stands over it, holding a fighting ddo. 
He takes a mouthful of liquor from a cup and 
blows it over the parties and the victim. Then 
he raises his ddo and invokes the river-spirit, 
while he pulls some hairs from the goat and 
scatters them to the winds. With one stroke the 
head is severed from the body, and the blood is 
smeared on the foreheads and feet of the ‘ brothers 
(T H Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870, p. 228). Among the Bali and the 
Dusuns, and in Shira (see below, §§ 13, 17, 21), the 
act of holding or touching the victim forms part of 
the ceremony. 
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11, Trumbull tells us of a curious Syrian form of 
the rite. The parties publicly announce their 
reason# for entering into the compact. These 
declarations are written down in duplicate ; and 
each * brother/ having smeared his copy with the 
other’s blood, and having uttered the wish that the 
deceiver may be deceived by God, wears it sus- 
pended from his neck or bound to Ms arm ‘in 
token of the indissoluble relation * [op* cit. p. 5L; 
K*e below, § 21). 

12, Probably Grimm (op. cit. p, 194. ; cf. Livy, i, 
32) is justified* in referring to the notion of union 
brought about by an exchange of blood both the 
*k&*t& sanguinca praeusta 1 of the Romans— -the 
symbol of the declaration of war by a united 
people— and the ‘Fiery Cross’ of the Scottish 
Highlanders— the half-burnt slake dipped in blood 
which called the dans to arms against a com- 
mon foe, 

13, A group of observances in which the intro- 
duction of weapons forms a prominent feature 
seems to 1 ms susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion, Forbes (op, cit. p, 452) tells us that at Timor 
the contracting parties slash their arms, and 
collect the blow! in a bamboo, into which kanipa 
(coarse gin) or !aru (palm- wine) is poured. Having- 
provided themselves with a small fig-tree, they 
adjourn to some retired njwt* taking with them the 
aword and spear from the Lull chamber of their 
own houses, or from the ilma-LuU of their $uku t 
if between large companies. Planting there the 
tig- tree, flanked by die sacred sword and spear, 
they hang on it a bamboo receptacle, into which— 
after pledging each other in the mixed blood and 
gin ■■-the remainder is poured. Then each swears, 

* if I he. false, and be not a true friend, may my 
blood issue from my mouth, ears, nose, as it 
(lorn from the bamboo !\ the bottom of the recep- 
tacle being pricked at the same moment to allow 
the blood 'and gin to escape. The tree remains 
and grows as a witness to the contract. With this 
tree of witness Tram hull {op. cit , p. 316 IF,) con- 
nects — erroneously, we venture to think — the 
blood-stained 4 Fiery Cross * and a similar symbol 
made use of in Southern Arabia (see A, von w rede, 
Bern in ffudkrmmmt , Brunswick, 1870, p. 197 IF,; 
see above, § 12). It is not uninteresting to note 
that the planting of a tree, which, at Timor, 
is m accessor? only, is, among the Karens ol 
Burma, in itself institutive of the bond of brother- 
hood (Luther, op*, cit, p. 313). Trumbull (w>* cit . pp, 
288 ft, 316) refers In this connexion to the plant- 
ing of trees in ancient Israel ; but the Israel itish 
practice seems to be susceptible of an altogether 
different explanation (see Robertson Smith, Bd* 
Senu\ London, 18114, p. 185ffi ), What then was the 
purpose served by the introduction of weapons? 
It may be that it wm the mtm m that of planting 
the tree ; and, in support of Hub view, an instance 
from Madagascar may be cited. W. Ellis (Hut. 
cfjfadaa, p. 188 ff*), in describing the ceremony of 
the fmtmm (a form of the blood-rite), says that 
‘to ofetwlfi Ut* blood, * .»! Iffet Inciilss It made In Hi® skin 
emeta g Hit rnntm at H» be mm, klgfilftaitly called nmhcmfo, 
M to* mouth of to® hwut H * , . 80 ms guapowdorsud a btll nm 
braight, tonAber with * «mOJ quantity of ginger, a spear, and 
two psdiww Muds of jpss*. A fowl wao It proeuNKX ; its head 
is Mftriy out off ; utd it is lift In this state to continue bleeding 
during 1 the oeremony.* Tbs parties then Join In pronouncing a 
long Imprecation upon the oath-breaker, In which occur the 
following tow«Kmd«« ; * Ohjtho mouth of the heart I 0 h the 
bail ! Cm the powder ! Oh the ginger I Oh this miserable fowl 
weltering In Its blood!* Anil then follows the statement: 

* If wt keep a»d observe this covenant, let those things tear 

.wUbmn.* ' ' ' 

Take again Hatter's {op* cit, jp. Iff,} account of 
the ceremony among the Bali of North Cameroon : 

It seems to consist of two parte— the making of * brothers* 
awl tot making oato to keep tot eovenan'fe. The parties, hold- 
tog kola wad proper In their mm hands, interchanged promises 
of mutual friendship and assistance. The kola and pepper were 
chewed and eaten, and ’the blood of toe ‘brothers* was mixed 


with palm-wine and drunk by each. Then followed toe second 
part of the rite. Bullets were produced, .and, while imprecations 
were being pronounced upon the oath-breaker, a trench was 
dug. Each ‘brother* pricked his arm, and toe bullets some 
scraping! of redwood, together with several fetish articles 
human tones, and two bleeding human ears 'were thrown into 
the trench. It was filled up and a flat stone was placed upon 
it. Upon this stone a mm was slaughtered by one of the 
4 brothers,* while the others held it fast, its blood falling on toe 
stone and trench. Some of the blood was mixed with wine in & 
calabash Into which bullets were dropped ; and toe contents of 
the calabash were emptied out on the trench. Then toe 
* brothers * poured wine mi the trench, ami, having set a jar 
containing redwood on the stone, they rubbed one another’s 
anna and breasts with tot w^ood, while words 0 ! magic were 
being said Lastly, kola and pepper and horns ofwme were 
distributed among toe followers and attendants. 

The view that the articles thrown into the trench and toe 
stone placed upon it serve as ‘witness’ of toe compact, derives, 
support from the practice of fchefChinhwans in nmirirv g oath. 
They dig a hole in the ground, place a stone on it, throw earth 
at am another with loud cries, and cover the stone with earth * 
and by these acts they signify that, like the stone in the ground! 
their word or oath remains unalterable (Kis&k Tamai, ‘Li© 
Srfaieehung d. Tsebinwan-Gebietes auf Formosa dutch die 
Jtepaner* in Gtohu*, 1886, lxx. 83 ft), A very similar form of 
oath is found among the Bendowen Dustins. According to 
F. Hatton’s account (Xorth Borneo, London, 1885, p, 20 X 1 , 
cl m 203, 207), toe whole trite assembled, and, the ground 
having been cleared for a space of about twelve yards, a hole 
was dug, a foot in depth, a large water-jar was placed in it, the 
earth dug out of the hole was thrown into the jar, and the old 
mm oaibn upon their god* A stone was then placed near toe 
jar, anti the old men declared by fire, represented by a burning 
stick, by water, which had been poured into the jar, and by 
earth, that they would be true to all white men. The divinity 
wp then summoned by shooting an arrow into the air ; and toe 
gun* of th* Europeans were placed upon the jar, out of which 
each mm took a little earth. 

14* But weapons are not infrequently introduced 
into the ceremony for a different purpose ; they 
are 1 invoked/ that is to say, * topimish treachery’ 
(D. M. Smeaton, The Lam l Karens of Burma , 
London, 1887, p. 189). When two villages in 
Ceram wish to make friendship after a war, the 
inhabitants of one come into the other bringing 
gifts, and are entertained with food and drink. 
While they are eating, a large bowl of liquor is 
prepared., The elders' add some drops of pigs’ or 
chickens’ blood ; and the chiefs wound each other 
and let their blood flow into the liquor. The 
elders stir the potion with a sword, a spear, 
arrows, and, in later times, with the muzzle of a 
musket Then one of them comes forward and 
imprecates evil upon the oath-breaker, the other 
f casters show their concurrence by signs, the 
chiefs of the two parties begin to drink the liquid, 
and the rest of the company drink after them. 
On a set day a feast is given in the other village, 
and the bond is then regarded as inviolable. This 
solemnity is called pda (Riedel, op* cit . p. 128 i f.). 
Riedel does not give the terms of the imprecation, 
nor does he state the purpose for which the 
weapons are introduced. It is, however, instruc- 
tive tofobsem that, in the Ceramese procedure, by 
way of oath for the discovery of crime, a parang 
and a little arrow-rust are introduced along with 
other symbols, and that an imprecation is pro- 
nounced upon the guilty person to the effect, inter 
alia , that his throat shall be cut with a parang 
and his body pierced with arrows (ib. p. 116). 
Further, in the Tanembar and Timor-Laut Islands, 
in making brothers, sea- water, palm-wine, and other 
ingredients, together with a small stone, or tooth, 
are poured into a bowl and mixed with the blood 
of the contracting parties* Dudilaa is invoked as 
witness to the covenant, and evils are imprecated 
upon the breaker of the bond- He shall be unstable 
as the sea, weak as a man drunk with palm-wine, 
and the like. Then the parties drink the liquor, 
and the stone or tooth is broken in two and pre- 
served as a memorial or * witness * {ib. p. 284)- It 
is thought that these practices throw scum light 
upon the symbolical meaning of weapons in the 
pda ceremony {see also Riedel, op. cit* p. 3?6, && to 
brother-making at Leti), and that a similar ex- 
planation applies to the two instances which 
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low. Among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, and 
asagara, the candidates for brotherhood seat 
emselves opposite to one another, their bows and 
rows being placed across their thighs, ‘ whilst a 
Ird person waving^ a sword over their heads 
>ciferates curses against an j that may break the 
•other hood’ (Burton, op. cit . i. 114); and to the 
estward of Lake Tanganyika, after the trans- 
ision of blood by inoculation had been completed, 
ie of the proxies held a sword resting on his 
loulder, while the other went through the 
lotions of sharpening a knife upon it, both jom- 
nr in pronouncing imprecations upon the oath- 
reaker (Cameron, op. cit. i. J 533). A somewhat 
Lmilar act formed part of the ritual among the 
Vakikuju, and was followed by imprecations (v. 
lohnel, Zum Rudolph- Sec und Stephame-See, 
Vienna, 1891, p. 341 f. ; A. Axkell-Hardwiek An 
'vory Trader %n North Kema, London, 1903, p. 

It is, of course, plain, from some of the 
samples of the ceremony with winch we have 
jeen dealing, that the blood employed is not 
ilways that of the contracting parties (see C. Hose 
McDougall, ‘The Relations between Men 
and Animals in Sarawak, in JAI, 
cf. p. 185 ). In very many cases it is that of to 
proxies (Livingstone, op. cit. p ^ J. I'homson, 
fhrouqh Masai Land, new ed. London, if TV- 
qq , fS>meron 07 ). cit. l. 333 ; Stanley, Through 
the Dark Continent, ii. 146, 332). Sometimes the 
‘brothers’ shake hands, after having dipped them 
• Vh„ bloo< i 0 f a slaughtered animal (J. M. 
Schuver, Reken irn oberen-Nilgebiet, Erganzungs- 

heft No. 72, to Determ. Mitth. p. 50), or they are 

marked with its blood— the Wood of apigamong 

the Kiniahs (St. John, op. cit. l. 117, 75), of a goat 
anaons the Kumi of Chittagong (Lewm, op. 
n 228) of a goat or a heifer among the Shendoos 

Sr t >t) ’ 315 322). Sometimes tbey smear their lips 

from a bullock's ear (Le Tcheou- 

f r W ft <gz 55 

may’hetiSt of a human ^“>^^^^00 
(h! H d Bancroftrr^ S A««'«e 

of Borneo (Schwaner, op. ed. u. U k , . 

16. Some of these ceremonies are plainly sacn 

formation of' 'bLd-bmtheXod^m^l the Arabs 

!SJ 

add© a third . he with middle finger, and, taking 

inside of the hand of eaih, and 

moieteoa^therewith seveef stones lying in the midst, calling the 
while on Bacchus and Urania. divinities with 

>•. “ b -’™ 1 

in a pan of blood and tasted t . , . j or human blood, but 

had mbstituted the blood 0 ^ a victim 1^ h^ ^ they 

they retained a feature whic ^ the gacred stones. ... 

licked the blood as well as smeare rse 8arCre d stones, the 

Xhe seven stones m HerodoPis are, gacred stones 

ISabioan sab, Hebrew W?ff v 0 ^yUa7Bothele or god-boxes.' 

«s tta «. — 

•*><>' (Kinship, rites an exchange 

17. In some of these sacrmoiai , a pa rt. 
of garments or weapons or gi 0 f the 

Th^ St. John (op. cd. i. 117), m spea g 
Kayans, says that though the variation may 

‘ th^ sometimes V^ the ceremony, t g the river, and 

w^fined to the Kimahs, who ► live ivuw ^ broug ht and 


lighted brand the pig’s shoulder. The beast is then kille^ and^ 
after an exchange of jackets, a sword is thrust into the wound 
and the two are marked with the blood of the pig. , 

So, too, among the *W achaga, an exchange and. 
re-exchange of clothing enter into the rite (Kohler, 

Das Banturecht , p. 40). Among the Kanowit 
Dayaks, ‘a pig was placed between the repre- 
sentatives of the two tribes, who, after calling 
down the vengeance of the Spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the 
animal and then exchanged weapons (bt. John, 
op. cit . i. 55). Again, among the Dusuns, an 
exchange of weapons followed the ceremony, m 
which, having invoked his god, the chief and. the 
traveller held the head and legs of a fowl, while a 
third person almost severed its head. The move- 
ments of the dying fowl were taken to indicate the 
intentions of the parties. Lastly, guns were fired 
and presents were given (Hatton, op. at. p. 195 , 
see below, § 20). 

lb) Where blood is not employed. 

18. We sVia.11 now proceed to consider the cases 
in which the use of blood does not enter into the 
ceremony ; and, first of all, we shall deal with 
instances where the exchange of food forms an 
essential element in the ritual. Thus, among the 
Mapuches the compact is made by an exchange ot 
names one of the parties at the same time pre- 
senting a lamh to the other to he eaten by W 
(E R Smith, The Araucamms, New York, 1855 

SiKkitscwasrfit 

S&nfi.’ss 

jszfFSS* s sac 

share apart from the ittl kidney-fat forms 
.house. Thehloodbofr Howitt, The Native 

I the peremomal food (cf . A. V* . rLo ^ 


sac7Ssa£Mjjs&-as 

apart hy strangers. AfterttemMj me ^ ^ 

his sister-themo “forwards gives 

entering into the mag covenan t draws the 

him the best of his cows. The c ( o e but does 

ties of relationship "V^andrer, * Die Khoi- 

not form a new bond ( • steinme t Z} Rechtsver- 
Khoin oder Hainan, in H. i n jlfrika u. 

hdltnisse von einyeiweiwji Fofe Ben i take 

lr as «- 
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water and nut and eats part of it. Then the other 
party eats the remainder of it (R. H. Bacon, Benin , 
Urn City of Blood, London, IS07, p. 100). Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood ii made 
by eating together, or by planting a tree, or by 
exchanging blood. Of those methods, the first is 
m d to be of but little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to abstain from hostilities for a certain 
time f Luther, op. dt. jj. 313b t The Bauds, Bagdis, 
and Mahiiis admit into their caste men of ' any 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the candi- 
date paying a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast He must taste a portion of the 
food left !*y each of the guests {H. It, Risky, The 
Tribes and Cosies of Bengal : Ethnographic Glos- 
sary % Calcutta, 1831, ii. 41). Among the M&la, 
he must give a feast, and drink water into which 
the headman has dipped his toes {ib. p. 43). When 
a man of the Murmi— a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
—desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates Ills feelings; and if these are recipro- 
cated, presents are exchanged. A day is fixed for 
the ceremony, at which a Brahman officiates. The 
men fare one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet They exchange the rupees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 


used in the marriage rite. The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus formed Is regards! as 
equivalent to that of actual kinship. 4 The adopted 
brothers may not address or speak of one another 
by name, nor may they talk to each other’s wives, 
even though these may have taken pari in the 
ceremony. * Their descendants, again, are supposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
passed* (ik p. Ill), A somewhat similar account 
is given of the Limbus (ib. p. 16). 

19. With the usages m to eating may be com- 
pared what Herodotus {iv, 17*2 (already quoted]) 
says of the Naeamom&na? 4 When they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives the other to 
drink out of hfa hand ; if there be no liquid to be 
had* they take up dust from the ground, and put 
their tongues to it,' In making friendship with 
the Wakiktiju, the two parties threw water on 
their heads and caught and drank it as it fell 
(v. H blind, op. dt* p. 315 f.) ; and it is mid of the 
wild tribes of the Naga Hills that, when peace Is 
concluded between the villages, after a war, the 
chiefs meet fa m to face on opposite skies of a table 
raised on the roadside about eight feet from the 
ground, and approached on either side by a broad 
ascent, and exchange bamboo mu m of wine fR. G, 
Woodthorpe, 1 Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,* JAI xl 211). 

20. Not infrequently the bond is constituted by 
m exchange of garments or weapons* Thus, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends % taking off a 
great part of their own clothes and putting them 
upon the voyagers (J. Cook in J. Hawkesworth, 
An Account of Voyages in the Southern Hemisphere, 
3 London, 1773, II. 2511 It is said of the villagers 
of the G&ngotri valley in the country of the 
Tort Rtji, that with them an exchange of caps 
Is an certain a mark of friendship as an exchange 
of turbans between two chiefs In the plains (F. 
Markham, Shooting m the Himalayas, London, 
1854, p. 108) ; and a similar statement is made re- 
garding the Khamths flf, B. Eowney, The Wild 
Tribes of India, linden, 1832, tip. 162, 163) ; while 
the Masai are said to conclude peace by an ex- 
change of clothing {Marker, op. eit * p. 101), 
Edmund of England entered into m intimate 
alliance with king Cnut by exchanging clothing 
and arms Ida Gang©, Glcmarium, ut cti. mpr .); 
and* according to the same authority {Dias. xxL 
In Jew sire de Jotnville (ut dt supra), where 
many other instances will be found), it was the 
practice of the Saracens to make friendships by 


an exchange of arms. The ease of Giaucus and 
Diomede (Horn. II vi 235 ; see Tamassia, op. dt. 
p. 6 it ) is, of course, familiar. Again, it is said of 
the Khamtis that 4 by an exchange of weapons 
even the most deadly enemies become fast friends 
and if one fails in fight, it is the duty of the 
other to avenge him J (Downey, op. at.) ; and 
Dalton {op. dt. p, 20) gives a like account of the 
Minimus, 

21. Sometimes the compact is formed by ex- 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Rcschi&t (see Donaldson Smith, op. dt. p. 297 
referral to above, § 18) hang strips of its paunch 
on the necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P, Paulitsehke, Ethnograpkie Nordost 
Afrikm , Dm materidle Cultur d* Dandkil , Galla, 
u. BomM, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), while the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Hohnel, op. dt. p. 
660), Joseph Thomson gives an interesting account 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira : 

* A goat was brought, arid, taking it by one ear, I was re- 
quired to state* where I was going, to declare that I meant no 
harm, and did not work in mhmei (black, magic), and, finally 
to promise that I would do no harm to the country. The other 
car wm then taken by the Sultan’s ambassador, and he made 
promise on Mn part that no harm would be done to us, that 
food would be given, and all articles stolen returned. The 
«nat was then killed, and a strip of skin cutoff the forehead, 
ill which two slits were made/ The Sultan's representative 
‘taking hold of this, pushed it on my finger by the lower silt 
five times, finally pushing it over the joint I had next to take 
the strip, still keeping it on my own finger, and to do the same 
for * him ' through the upper ant. This operation finished, the 
strips had to be cut in two, leaving the respective portions on 
our fitigetn * (op, dt. p. m% 

The missionary Rebmann, who received this token 
of friendship from the king of Kilema, calls it 
4 kiahugao* (J. L. Krapf, Travels in Eastern Africa, 
London, I860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite explains what is said of the Wakamba— 
that the * brothers’ exchange rings made of the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, which they have eaten 
together (J. M. Hildebrand t, 4 Ethnographische 
Nofcmm fiber Wakamba und Hire Nachbaren 1 in ZE 
x. 386). Further, Trumbull {op. dt. p. 66) quotes 
an Indian authority Tod’s Travels, Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago , Singapore, 1851, No. 32) 
to the effect that among the Rajput races of India 
women adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet ; 
and with this custom may be compared the Sla- 
vonic practice of tying the ‘brothers* together 
(see below, § 37), 

22. Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap- 
plication of saliva {see above, §§ 18, 21). The 
Southern Somali spits on his right hand and nibs 
it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that he 
is a fellow-tribesman ; and among the OronnS, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights {Pauiitschke, op. dt. p. 246). In the old 
days, the Masai spat at the man with whom they 
swore eternal friendship (S. L. and H. Hinde, The 
Last of ike Mmai, London, 1901, p. 47); and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the most 
affectionate good-will ; it was a pledge of attach- 
ment, an oath of fidelity ; it was to their mind the 
proper way of giving solemnity to a league^ of 
friendship r (G, Schwemfurth, The Heart of Africa, 
it. by E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, L 205). % A 
similar practice Is ■ said to prevail in Guiana 
(Lawrence Keymls, Second Voyage to Guiana m 
the year 15% ; E, Hakluyt, The Principal Maviga - 
turns ... of the English Nation s * . . London, 
1508-1600, lit 677), and in the Bissagos Archipelago, 
off Senegambia (E. B. Hartlaud, The Legend of 
Perseus, London, 1894-1896, ii. 264) ; and Grimm 
{op. dt p. 194) observes that the old northern 
symbol of concluding peace was not blood but 
saliva (see Hartlaud, op. dt* ii, 258 ft, where many 
instances in which saliva is employed are collected). 

23. A remarkable form of the practice is spoken 
to by Taplin (in J. D. Wood’s Natwe Trioes of 
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South Australia , Adelaide, 1879, p. 32 ft). He 
says in his account of the Narrinyeri that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort of traffic between the 
tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
of provision is made for it, the object of which may be the 
securing of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes— agents who will not by collusion cheat their em- 
ployers and enrich themselves. . . . When a man has a child 
born to him, he preserves its umbilical cord by tying it up in 
the middle of a bunch of feathers. This is called a kalduke 
He then gives this to the father of child or children belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngia-ngiampe 
to the child from whom the kalduke was procured, and that 
child is ngia-ngiampe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him ; neither 
must he speak to them/ 

We learn from the same authority (Taplin, in 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, London, 1886, 
iL 254) that, ‘ if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if possible ; but yet there must never he any 
direct personal intercourse between the two/ 
Sometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and giving a part 
to each. When these parts are returned to the 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J. D. 
Woods, op. cit . p. 33). 

24 . Many instances may be cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by the Mapuch.es, one of the 
parties to the exchange at the same time present- 
ing a lamb to the other, to be eaten by him. 

‘The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which is considered almost as sacred as 
that of blood, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives ’ (E. E. Smith, op. cit. p. 262 ; see also Poppig, op. cit. 
L 384 f , as to the Pehuenches). 

At Shupanga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names with men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard themselves 
as close comrades, owing special duties to each other 
ever after ; and each is entitled, if he visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and other friendly offices 
(D. and 0. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries , 1858-1864 , 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Ugogo names are ex- 
changed as a pledge of friendship (C. T. Wilson 
and K. W. Feikin, op. cit. i. 60), and the practice 
is common in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
in the years of 1777-1780 , London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Huakine [J. Cook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. ii. 
251]). It is said to be in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Dielnselnd. stillen Oceans , 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. yon Chamisso, in 
G. von Kotzebue, At Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Beer mg's Straits , London, 1821, 
iii. p. 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 
his wife to his friend, but is not bound to avenge 
him) ; and it is found in the islands of Torres 
Straits (see Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits , 1904, v. 125, 
131 f. ; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Fly? London, 1847, 
L 209 f., where it seems that the exchange forms 
a bar to marriage between one of the parties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Canhs 
(Eistoire naturelle et morale des Res Antilles de 
FAmtrique 2 , Rotterdam, 1681, p. 613), the Chopun- 
nish (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the 
Source of the Missouri River . .. in the years 
1804-1806, new ed., London, 1815, m. 254), the 
Spokanes (Bancroft, op. cit. 1 . 285, note), the 
Shastika Indians (S. Powers, Tribes of California : 
Contributions to N. American Ethnology , Wash- 
ington, 1877, iii. 247), and the Chugachigmiut of 
Alaska (N. Porlock, A Voyage round the World 
. . . vn 1785-1788, London, 1789, p. 254 ; J. Meares, 
Voyages made in the years 1788^ and 1789, from 
China to the N. W. Coast of America, London, 1790, 


p. 365). It was at one time in use on the Lower 
Murray (G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, i. 
59) and in New Zealand (J. S. Polack, Manners 
and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
n. 131). Of the natives at Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Russell, ‘Exploring Excur- 
sion in Australia * in JRGS, 1845, xv. 314) that 
‘ they rub their noses with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the example by rubbing your nose and mentioning 
your name ; then rub noses again with names ex- 
changed/ The Kingsmill Islanders make friend- 
ship by rubbing noses and exchanging names (C. 
Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the : years 1838-1842, London, 1845, iv. 
51) ; and de Sainson gives a very similar account 
of the ceremony at Tonga (J. Dumont d’Urville, 
Voyage de la Corvette 1 L' Astrolabe' : Histoire du 
Voyage , Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Vanikoros 
exchange names and presents ( ib . v. 329); and 
the same usage prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
London, 1876, p. 233 ; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Work ana Adventures in New Guinea, 1877- 
1885, London, 1885, pp. 42, 99). As to making 
‘ brothers 5 with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

t 25 . Among the Yahgans of Cape Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an exchange 
of gifts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fashion. The friends assume the names 
of blood-relationship — uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew— and behave themselves as if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘ Moeurs et Coutumes des 
Fu 6 giens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soc. 
t TAnthrop . de Paris , 1884, ser. iii. vol. vii. p, 182). 
And this practice is not confined to males ; for 
women, unconnected by blood, often call them- 
selves sisters, and act as such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Horn, 1882-1883 , Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persons of the same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association [oma- 
pang a or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other’s 
property in time of need ,* while married as well as 
unmarried women join the sisterhood (G. Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Sud-Afrikas , Breslau, 1872, p. 
227 ; G. Viehe, ‘ Die Ovaherero,’ in S. R. Stein- 
metz, op. cit . p. 304 ; see also J. Kohler, ‘ Recht 
d. Herero ’ in Zeits. f. vergl . Rechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). Ail interesting parallel to these female 
associations is furnished by the Oraons. ‘When 
two girls feel a particular penchant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendship and exchange neck- 
laces, and the compact is witnessed by common 
friends. They do not name one another after this 
ratification of goodwill, but are “my flower” or 
“ my giu” or “ my meet to smile” to each other to 
the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 253). 
A like custom exists among some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea (J. Kohler, 

‘ Recht der Papuas ’ in Zeits. f vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 
p 366), and in certain districts of the Abruzzi 
(E. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. &18f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 34. 

26 . Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Kongas and Omahas it is said that 
‘ the * young men are generally coupled out as 
friends : the tie is very permanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life ’ (Edwin James, Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains ... in the years 1819-1820 . . 
from the notes of Major Long . . . Ifndon, 18^, 
x. xx 7 f 235 ; see also W J McGee, The Simian 
Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bur- 
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water and nut and eats part of it. A lien the other 
party eats the remainder of it (It. H, Bacon, Beam, 
the City of Blood* London, 1897, p. 100). Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood is made 
by eating together, or by planting a tree, or by 
exchanging blood. Of those methods, the first is 
said to be of tint little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to abstain from hostilities for a certain 
time (Luther, op* tit. jp, 313). # The Bauds, Bagdis, 
and Mahilis admit into their caste men of any 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the candi- 
date paving a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast. He must taste a portion of the 
food left by each of the guests (IL Ii. Bisley, The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal: Ethnographic Glos- 
sary, Calcutta, 1891, it 41). Among the Mills, 
he must give a feast, and drink water' into which 
the headman has dipped his toes f ik p. 49). When 
a man of the Murim— a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
-—desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates his feelings; and if these are recipro- 
cated, presents are exchanged. A day is fixed for 
the ceremony, at which & Brahman officiates, The 
mm face one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet. They exchange the rupees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 
used in the marriage rite The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus formed is regarded as 
equivalent to that of actual kinship. * The adopted 
brothers may not address or speak of one another 
by mme , nor may they talk to each other’s wives, 
even though these may have taken part in the 
ceremony. Their descendants, again, are supposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
passed ’ (ik p. III). A somewhat similar account 
is given of the Limbus (ik p. 16). 

19. With the usages as to eating may be com* 
pared what Herodotus^ (iv. 172 [already quoted]) 
says of the Naa&inoni&na: 4 When they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives, the other to 
drink out of his hand ; if there he no liquid to be 
had, they fake up dust from the ground, and put 
fchdr tongues to ltd In making friendship with 
the Wakikuju, the two parties threw water on 
their heads and caught and drank it as it fell 
(v. Htthne), op. cit g, 3151); and it is mid of the 
wild tribes of the Naga Hills that, when peace, is 
concluded between the villages after a war, the 
chiefs meet face to face on opposite aides of a table 
raised on the roadside about eight feet from the 
ground, and approached on either side by a broad 
ascent, and exchange bamboo mum of wine (K. G. 
Woodthorpe, 4 Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills/ JAI xl 211). 

20 ; Not infrequently the bond is constituted by 
an exchange of garments or weapons. Tims, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends by taking off a 
great part of their own clothes and putting them 
upon the voyagers (J. Cook in J. Hawkesworth, 
An Account of Voyages m the Southern Hemisphere, 
London, 1773, ii, *261). It Is mid of the villagers 
of the Gauguin valley in the country of the 
Tsai Bljt, that with them an exchange of caps 
is m certain a mark of friendship as an exchange 
of turbans between two chiefs in the plains (F. 
Markham, Shmting in the Hitmdmym, London, 
ISM, i% 108) ; and a similar statement is made re- 
garding the Khamtis (IL Ik Bowsey, The Wild 
Tribes of India, London, 1182, pp* 102, 103) ; while 
the Masai &m mid to conclude pmm by an ex- 
change of clothing (Marker, op* cit. p. 101). 
Edmund of England entered into an intimate 
alliance with king Cnufc by exchanging clothing 
-and anas (du Canes, Glmmmm , ut cd. supr . •); 
and, according to the same authority (Biss, xxl 
In Jean sire de Jomvilie ^ (ut cit supra), where 
mmy other instances will be found), it was. the 
practice of the Saracens to make friendships by 


an exchange of arms. The case of Glaucus and 
> Diomede (Horn. R. vi. 235; see Tamassia, op cit 
; p. 6 it) is, of course, familiar. Again, it Is said of 
; the Khamtxs that 4 by an exchange of weapons 
even the most deadly enemies become fast friends 
and If one falls in fight, it is the duty of the 
■other to avenge him * (Kowney, op. cit.) * and 
Dalton (op. cit p. 20) gives a like account of the 
Mbhmis, 

21. Sometimes the compact is formed by ex- 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Hcschi fit (see Donaldson Smith, op. cit p. 297 
referred to above, § 18) hang strips of Its paunch 
on the necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P, Paulitschke, Ethnographic NordosU 
Afrikas , Die materidh Cuitur d. DandkU , Galla 
u. Som&l, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), while the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 
669). Joseph Thomson gives, an interesting account 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira ; 

* A goat was brought, and, taking it by one ear, I was re- 
quired to state where I was going, to declare that I meant no 
harm, and did not work in mtmm (black magic), and, finally 
to promise that I would do m harm to the country. The other 
ear was then token by the Sultan's smbRmador, and he made 
promise on his part that no farm would be done to us, that 
food would be given, and all article* stolen returned. The 
goat was then killed, and a strip of akin cut off the forehead, 
ui which two slits were made/ The Sultan’* representative 
* taking hold of tins, pushed it on my finger by the lower slit 
five tunes, finally pushing it over the joint I had next to take 
the «Hp, sliH keeping it on my own finger, and to do the same 
tor’ him ‘through the upper slit This operation finished, the 
strips had to be ml in two, leaving the respective portions on 
our lingers * (qp. ciL p, 88). 

The miankmary Bebmann, who received this token 
of friendship from the king of Kilema, calls it 
1 kishogno’ (J. L. Km pi, Travels in Eastern Africa, 
London, I860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite explains what is said of the Wakamba— 
that the ‘brothers’ exchange rings made of the 
akin of a sacrificial victim, which they have eaten 
together (J. M. Hildebrand t, ‘ Ethnographische 
Notizen fiber Wakamba und Hire Nachbaren ’ in ZE 
x. 386). Further, Trumbull {m. cit. p. 66) quotes 
an Indian authority (* Tod’s Travels, Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, No. 32) 
to the effect that among the lift j put races of India 
women adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet ; 
and with this custom may lie compared the Sla- 
vonic practice of tying fcne ‘brothers 1 ' together 
(see below, § 37). 

22. Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap- 
plication of saliva (see above, §§ 18, 21). The 
Southern Somali spits on his righfc^ hand and rubs 
it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that he 
is a fellow-tribesman ; and among the Oromd, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights (Paulitschke, op* cit , p. 240). In the old 
days, the Masai spat at the man with whom they 
swore eternal friendship (S. L* and H. Hinde, The 
Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 47); and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the most 
affectionate good-will ; it was a pledge of attach- 
ment, an oath of fidelity ; it was to their mind the 
proper w.av of giving solemnity to a league of 
friendship r (G. Schwemfurth, The Heart of Africa, 
tr. by E E. Frewer, London, 1873, L 205). ^ A 
similar practice is said to prevail in Guiana 
(Lawrence Keymis, Second Voyage to Guiana m 
the year U$$ Ii. Hakluyt, The Principal Naviga- 
tions * . * of the English Nation® . . * London, 
1598-1600, ifi. 077), and in the Bissagos Archipelago, 

; off Senegambia (E* S. Hartland, The Legend of 
I Persem, London, 1894-1896, ii 264) $ and Grimm 
(op. cit p. 194) observes that the old northern 
symbol of concluding peace was. not blood but 
saliva (see Hartland, op* cit * ii 258 ff» where many 
instances in which saliva is employed are collected). 

% A remarkable form of the practice m spoken 
Taplin (in J. D. Wood's Native Tribes of 
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South Australia , Adelaide, 1879, p. 32 ff.). He 
says in his account of the Narrinyeri that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort of traffic between the 
tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
of provision is made for it, the object of which may be the 
securing of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes— agents who will not by collusion cheat their em- 
ployers and enrich themselves. . . . When a man has a child 
born to him, he preserves its umbilical cord by tying it up in 
the middle of a bunch of feathers. This is called a kalduke. 
He then gives this to the father of child or children belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngia-ngiampe 
to the child from whom the kalduke was procured, and that 
child is ngia-ngiampe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him ; neither 
must he speak to them.’ 

We learn from the same authority (Taplin, in 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, London, 1886, 

ii. 254) that, ‘ if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if possible; hut yet there must never he any 
direct personal intercourse between the two.’ 
Sometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and giving a part 
to each. When these parts are returned to the 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J. D. 
Woods, op, cit. p. 33). 

24 . Many instances may be cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by the Mapuches, one of the 
parties to the exchange at the same time present- 
ing a lamb to the other, to be eaten by him. 

* The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which is considered almost as sacred as 
that of blood, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives’ (E. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 262 ; see also Poppig, op. cit. 
i. 384 f. as to the Pehuenches). 

At Shupanga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names with men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard themselves 
as close comrades, owing special duties to each other 
ever after ; and each is entitled, if he visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and other friendly offices 
(D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-1864 , 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Ugogo names are ex- 
changed as a pledge of friendship (C. T. Wilson 
and R. W. Felkin, op. cit . i. 60), and the practice 
is common in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
in the years of 1777-1780, London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Huahine [J. Cook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. ii. 
251]). It is said to he in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Die Inseln d. stillen Oceans, 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. von Chamisso, in 
O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Beering's Straits, London, 1821, 

iii. p. 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 
his wife to his friend, but is not bound to avenge 
him) ; and it is found in the islands of Torres 
Straits (see J Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, 1904, v. 125, 
131 f . ; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of H.M. S. ‘ Fly,' London, 1847, 
i 2091, where it seems that the exchange forms 
a bar to marriage between one of the parties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Caribs 
(Histoire naturelle et morale des lies Antilles de 
VAmtrique 2 , Rotterdam, 1681, p. 513), the Chopun- 
nish (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the 
Source of the Missouri Biver ... in the years 
1804-1806, new ed., London, 1815, iii. 254), the 
Spokanes (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 285, note), the 
Shastika Indians (S. Powers, Tribes of California : 
Contributions to N. American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1877, iii. 247), and the Chugachigmiut of 
Alaska (N. Porlock, A Voyage round the World 
. . . in 1785-1788, London, 1789, p. 254; J. Meares, 
Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from 
China to the N.W. Coast of America, London, 1790, 


p. 365). It was at one time in use on the Lower 
Murray (G. P. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, i. 
59) and in New Zealand (J. S. Polack, Manners 
and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
ii. 131). . Of the natives at Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Russell, ‘Exploring Excur- 
sion in Australia’ in JBGS, 1845, xv. 314) that 
‘ they rub their noses with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the example by rubbing your nose and mentioning 
your name ; then rub noses again with names ex- 
changed.’ The Kingsmill Islanders make friend- 
ship by rubbing noses and exchanging names (C. 
Wukes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the years 1888-1842, London, 1845, iv. 
51) ; and de Sainson gives a very similar account 
of the ceremony at Tonga (J. Dumont d’Urville, 
Voyage de la Corvette ‘ V Astrolabe 3 : Histoire du 
Voyage, Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Vanikoros 
exchange names and presents ( ib» v. 329); and 
the same usage prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W, W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles , 
London, 1876, p. 233; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Work ana Adventures in New Guinea , 1877- 
1885, London, 1885, pp. 42, 99). As to making 
‘ brothers 5 with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

25 . Among the Yahgans of Cape Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an exchange 
of gifts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fashion. The friends assume the names 
of blood-relationship — uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew-— and behave themselves as if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘Moeurs et Coutumes des 
Fu 6 giens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soc. 
TAnthrop. de Paris, 1884, ser. iii. vol. vii. p. 182). 
And this practice is not confined to males ; for 
women, unconnected by blood, often call them- 
selves sisters, and act as such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Horn, 1882-1883, Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persons of the same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association (oma- 
panga or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other’s 
property in time of need ; while married as well as 
unmarried women join the sisterhood (G. Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Sud-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 
227 ; G. Viehe, * Die Ovaherero,’ in S. R. Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 304 ; see also J. Kohler, ‘ Recht 
d. Herero’ in Zeits . /. veral. Bechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). An interesting parallel to these female 
associations is furnished by the Qr&ons. ‘ When 
two girls feel a particular penchant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendship and exchange neck- 
laces, and the compact is witnessed by common 
friends. They do not name one another after this 
ratification of goodwill, but are “my flower” or 
“ my giu ” or “ my meet to smile ” to eaph other to 
the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 253). 
A like custom exists among some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea { J. Kohler, 
‘ Recht der Papuas ’ in Zeits. f vergl. Bechtsw. xiv. 
p. 366), and in certain districts of the Abruzzi 
(E. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. Sl 8 f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 34. 

26 . Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Kongas and Omahas it is said that 
‘the young men are generally coupled out as 
friends ; the tie is very permanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life ’ (Edwin James, Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Bocky Moun- 
tains ... m the years 1819-1820 . . . compiled 
from the notes of Major Long . . . London, 1823, 
i. 117, 235; see also W J McGee, ‘Ihe Siouan 
Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bur - 
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mu of Ethnology to the . . . Smithsonian Inst 
1893-1894* Washington, 1397, p, I7S) ; the exist- 
ence of a similar institution lias ten noted among 
the Wyandot {First Annual Report , . . 1879- 
1880 , Washington, IBS I, p. 68), and the Iroquois 
(P. F. X. de Charlevoix, ffistoire de la Noucdle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi, 14 1 ; and J. Adair {The 
Mutory of the American Indians, London, 1775, 
p, 190) says that the Cherokeea * reckon a friend 
m the same rank with a brother both with regard 
to marriage and any other affair of social life,* 
In Fiji, 

‘insUncflt of persons tooting themselves specially to arms 
are not tmeommoa. '71st manner in which they do this is 
ttagultr, and weans the sppestanes of a marriage' contract: 
mi the two men entering mto it are spoken of as man and 
wife, to indicate the cloeehem of their military union. By this 
mutual howl the two men pledgt themselves to oneness of pur- 

a md effort, to' stand ©y each other in every danger, de- 
ng each other to the death, and, if needful, to die together. 
In the imae id one of the parlsi « wishing to Become marrie I in 
the ordinary style to one of the other *pjt, the former contract 
iff duly dmhrm void * (T. With, ’mis and J, Calvert, Fiji amt the 
Pi mm, fd. 0, H. Row#, tendon, 1880, i 45-46). 

Further, the custom of joining in companion- 
ships for mutual defence prevails among many of 
the Afghan trite : 

* Individuate tutor Into to attjpport i*cb other to 

fjMHddo entorpriiti, or to su oaaat that may arise. These still- 
AQ-ess art osllsd Ctoondtss* and they may include any number 
of fttnoQA, Ths oonntxtott htfcweaa two ptwms in the ssms 
Oooodss If recMonerl ttmngsr than that of hlood. They art 
bound to *ivs up all tbsy mm, and even their lives, tor each 
otbsr. A Mooodss two chiefs is not dissolved even by 

a war befewotn thtir tribes ; they may even Join in the battle, 
but as mem m the contort Is over their friendship h renewed. 
Ooondeet also take place between tribe* *(& Eipbinstont, An 
Acrnmit o f the Kimdom #/ I'mitmi , . . o«w «ti London, 
im ii. 4)v 

With these brothers in arms we may compare 
the Celtic * Bokhxrii * and 4 Ambaeti/ whom Cmmx 
[de Belt Gall, in, 22, vi, 15} mentions, 

27. Throughout all Circassia there exist frater- 
nities and extensive associations, the members of 
which * are 'bound mutually to protect each other, 
and assist in paying the fine of individuals who 
may commit manslaughter or other crimes.* In 
travelling, the members enter one another’s houses 
* as freely as if they were brothers in reality * (J. 
S. Bell, Journal of a Residence in Circassia during 
the gears 1837-183$, London, 1840, i. 84). All the 
member® of & fraternity are regarded as spring- 
ing from the same stock ; and not only they, but 
their serfs, are precluded from intermarriage {ik 
p. 347). 

28, J* Macglllivr&y {Narratim of ike Voyage 
of M, MRS* Rattlesnake , London, 1852* i 310) noted 
at Evans Bay, Cape York, the existence of an 
association between certain whites and certain 
natives, by which the latter appeared to he bound 
to .assist the former and care for their safety. The 
native was said to 'be the white man’s kotaiga—ilm 
term being derived from the Kowrarega word for 
* younger brother.’ The Kowrarega is an Aus- 
tralian tribe, altered by contact with the Papuans 
of the adjacent islands so as to resemble the latter 
in most of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characteristics (Howiti, op, cit, pp. 3, 11). We 
are not told how this relation was entered into, or 
whether it subsisted between natives, as well as 
between natives and whites. It may be that it is 
to be classed not with blood-brotherhood, but 
rather ' with those awodations for the purpose of 
mutual assistance in trade of which an example 
is furnished by the Klaarw&ter Hottentots in their 
intercourse with some of the Beehuana tribes (W. 
J. Burehell, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 
London, 1824, ii 55$ $ ci B. F. Burton, op, dt, ii, 
55 i mm X Chapman, Travels in the Interior of S. 
Africa, London, 1868, L 97, note). 

2 p. In this connexion & curious belief of the 
Algonquin® may be mentioned. They regarded 
the mingling of the bones of deceased relatives and 


friends as constituting a bond of friendship between 
their descendants (B. de Champlain, (Euvres , ed. 
by C, H. Laverdfere, Quebec, 1870, v. 305)/ and 
Adair {op. dt pp. 183-184) seems to’ indicate that 
the same notion prevailed among the Choctaws. 
He adds that they reckoned it irreligious to mix 
tire hones of a relative with those of an enemy or 
even of a stranger fef. Robertson Smith, Kinski® 
pp. 314, 315). 

ii Where the relation is due to force of circum- 
stances. 

30. Hitherto we have been considering artificial 
relation® into which the parties enter by choice. 
We now turn to relations which are brought about 
by force of circumstances, and not by the volition 
of the * brothers.’ Livingstone {Missionary Travels 
and Researches , p. 5*26) tells ns that he became 
blood-relation to a young woman by accident. As 
he was removing a tumour from her arm, he was 
spattered with blood from one of the small arteries. 
‘Yon were a friend before,’ she exclaimed, ‘now 
you are a blood-relation. 5 Some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea recognize 
the. existence of & friendly tend between those who 
have been circumcised at the same time, especially 
between two youths who have occupied the spirit- 
house together. After the ceremony, they address 
one another no longer by name, but as * my man 5 
(J, Kohler, ‘Kecht d. Papuas 5 in Zeits, f, vergl. 
Rechtsw, xiv. 868 5 cf. Brooke, op. cit, ii, 224), 
Again* the rite of circumcision (hoguera) is ob- 
served by the Beehuanaa and all the Kafirs, south 
of the Zambesi, All the boys between ten and 
fourteen or fifteen are made the life-companions of 
one of the sons of the chief. The members of the 
tend (mopato) recognize ‘a sort of equality and 
partial communism ever afterwards, and address 
each other by the title of mdekam, or * comrade. 5 
When a fugitive comes to a trite he is directed to 
the mopato analogous to that to which in his own 
tribe he belongs and does duty as a member 5 
f Livingstone, op, cit. pp. 147-148 ; see E. Casalis, 
Etudes sur la langue stchuana, Paris, 1841, p. 70, 
as to the BasutosL Again, among the Kumai, 
all the youths who have been initiated at the same 
time are brothers, and ever afterwards address 
each other’s wife as 4 wife/ and each other’s chil- 
dren as ‘child. 5 The tie thus formed is one of 
great strength, binding together all the contem- 
poraries of the various' clans (L. Fison and A. W. 
Hewitt, KamUaroi and Kumai , Melbourne, etc., 
1886, pp. 198-199). With this tie may be com- 
pared the relation between lads and those who 
operate on them In the initiation ceremonies 
(Spencer-Gillen\ pp. 248, 280). In some of the 
islands of Torres Straits, boys who are mates in 
the initiation ceremony may not marry each other’s 
sisters {Mem, of Camk A nthr. Exp. to Torres Straits , 
v, 211). It may be noted that at Nukahiva, pro- 
fessional t&tuers were bound, under sanction of a 
tabu, to support those of their fellows who came 
to be in note (G. H. von Langsdorlf, Voyages and 
Travels in varums parts of the World during the 
years 1803-1807, London, 1813, i 121). 

31. Among the W&kamba, the relation of pro- 
tector and protege is one of extraordinary intimacy. 
The fugitive who touches the penis of his enemy 
becomes thenceforth entitled to Ms protection and 
to that of his tribe ; and so strong is the bond be- 
tween them, that the protegA is made free of the 
house and the wife of his protector (Hildebrandt, 
loc, dt. p. 386 f.). A form of oath in use in ancient 
Israel (Gn 24 % 47 m ; H, EwaJd, Die AUerthfmer 
d. Volkes Israel*, Gottingen, 1866, p. 26} and the 
Kafir mode of making a vow (H. Somerset, 
Adventures in Caffraria , London, 1858, p. 180) 
may be recalled m this connexion, as well as a 
practice of some Australian tribes In swearing 
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L °°d°n, 1878, i. 514). Hildebrandt says 
fnrther, that if a fugitive can succeed in putting his 
hps to a woman s breast, he thereby creates an indis- 
soluble bond between himself and her tribe which is 
thenceforth bound to protect him (loc. cit. supra). 

iii* The institution among 1 the Southern Slavs. 

32 . We now propose to turn to a centre of the 
institution — to the countries of the Southern Slavs, 
where it is a living force admitted within the walls 
of the sanctuary by the recognition of the Christian 
Church. Here we shall meet with many forms, of 
which some are familiar and some are novel ; and 
we shall commence with an instance in which blood- 
drinking plays a part. According to a Bosnian 
authority quoted by F. S. Krauss (Sitte und Branch 
d. Sudslaven , Vienna, 1885, p. 628), the priest offers 
up a prayer in which he dwells upon the reciprocal 
duties of the 4 brothers.’ He makes them kiss one 
another, and repeat after him the words of a solemn 
oath. Then the younger brother scratches his arm 
so as to draw a few drops of blood, which he mixes 
with wine. The brothers drink the liquid and the 
compact is sealed. Krauss doubts the accuracy of 
this account, but S. Ciszewski (Kunstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft bei dm Sudslaven t Leipzig, 1897, pp. 
60-68) accepts it as reliable, and adduces corro- 
borative evidence from many other quarters. (See 
§ 40 below.) 

33 . We are told (M. Chopin et A. Ubicini, Pro- 
vinces danubiennes et roumaines , Paris, 1856, i. 
197, cited by Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 32) of a 
brotherhood 4 per arma , 5 known to Montenegro 
and Bulgaria. The two men who wish to enter 
into the compact go to a church, accompanied by 
several friends as witnesses. They lay tneir arms 
crosswise on the floor, and, after swearing that now 
they are united in life and death, take them up and 
exchange them. If one dies, his weapons pass to 
the survivor. 

34 . According to Medacovid (cited by Ciszewski, 
op. cit . p. 33), the bond in Montenegro is one not of 
friendship only but of relationship — the parties to 
it are looked upon as actual brothers. He dis- 
tinguishes three grades, of which the first is called 
the 4 little brotherhood.’ It is constituted by a kiss 
thrice repeated. The "brothers’ exchange gifts; 
and he who first expressed the wish to perform the 
rite entertains the other. 4 Brothers ’ of this first 
degree may determine to form a still more intimate 
relation, and in such a case the ceremony is one of 
greater solemnity. They call a priest to say a 
prayer while they stand under the stola, and, 
having drunk wine from the chalice to which they 
set their lips at the same time, they eat a ermnb 
of the bread, receiving the Eucharist in both kmdLs 
according to the observance of the Eastern Church. 
Having kissed the cross, the evangels, and the 
holy pictures, they kiss one another thnee ; and 
he who proposed the union entertains the other. 
Presents are exchanged, and the men are brothers 
until death. So, too, women, married as well as 
single, enter into similar friendships by dnnkmg 
wine together, kissing one another, and exchanging 
gifts. A. Fortis (Viaggio in Dalmazia , Venice, 
1774, i. 58 ff.) tells us that he was present in 
the church of Perusic when a union between two 
young Morlak girls was solemnized on the steps 01 
the altar. He observes that in his day friendships 
of this sort between persons of different sexes were 
less common than they had been in , e . Pffj'; 
According to Krauss {op. cit. p. 641), the sisters 
are always together— in church, at work, and m 
amusement. They wear similar clothes and orna- 
ments, and address one another as little sister, 
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my gold, 4 my little fawn.’ No relationship 
could be more intimate or more affectionate (see 
§ 25 above, where parallel instances are noted). 

35* Ib. some parts of Croatia the bond seems to 
be formed without wine-drinking or witnesses; 
while, in Northern Bulgaria, the rite exhibits the 
characteristics of a family gathering, without the 
intervention of the Church. In some districts the 
ceremony resembles taat of a marriage (Ciszewski. 
op. cit. pp. 35-36). 

36 . Ail the old ritual books prescribe the same, 
or nearly the same, formalities. The parties stand 
before the altar, the elder on the right, the younger 
on the left. The priest hands a candle to each. 
Each lays his right hand on the Gospels, and holds 
a cross in his left. According to another form, 
they stand before the altar with crosses and candles 
in their hands. The priest utters a prayer, in which 
the importance of the act is emphasized, the reci- 
procal duties of the brothers are laid down, and 
God’s blessing is invoked upon them. Then the 
priest exchanges the crosses and candles which the 
brothers are holding in their hands, and reads to 
them certain passages of Holy Writ; and the 
brothers kiss the Gospels and embrace each other. 
It is only in Bulgaria that the exchange of candles 
and crosses takes place {ib. p. 37). 

37 . It is customary in one of the districts of 
Bulgaria for the priest to tie the men together 
with a small cord which he uses in saying Mass. 
He then takes off his vestments, and lays them on 
their heads ; and, after having said a prayer 
suitable to the occasion, he sprinkles them with 
holy water, and, untying the cord, bids them kiss 
hands, telling them that they are henceforth 
brothers in spirit. This ceremony takes place at 
the end of Divine service, when the church is 
empty {ib. p. 38 ; see § 21 above, where parallel 
instances are noted). 

38 . Among the Bulgarians of Prilep, after the 

ceremony in church is over, one of the brothers 
entertains his relatives, with the other brother and 
his relatives, gifts being distributed among all who 
are present. A few days afterwards a similar meal 
is provided in the house of the other brother, and 
gifts are again distributed. All those who have 
received these gifts are henceforward regarded as 
relatives, and may not intermarry ; and this kind 
of union may be contracted by men with men, by- 
men with women, or by women with women {ib. 
p. 39). . . 

39 . In Little Russia, brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods are formed by swearing eternal friendship 
upon a holy picture, by drinking wine, and by 
exchanging girts. In some parts of Russia a meal, 
to which the whole company is invited, completes 
the ceremony ; and the brothers make it the occa- 
sion of an exchange of presents— very often of their 
baptismal crosses. Their children may not inter- 
marry {ib. pp. 54-59). 

40 . From Servia, Croatia, and Bulgaria we are 
supplied with notices of ceremonies by which tem- 
porary bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood are 
constituted. These bonds continue from year to 
year, and form an actual relationship and a bar to 
intermarriage {ib. pp. 41-47). Parallel instances 
have been observed in Italy and among the Poles 
and Czechs (ib. pp. 48-50). In Servia and Croatia 
these unions are formed on St John Baptist’s day 
by the exchange of willow crowns and gifts and 
kisses. In Southern Bulgaria, on the same holy 
day, the brothers exchange bunches of twigs, with 
needles like the pine, in presence of their invited 
guests, and, having pricked themselves, suck each 
other’s blood in order to show the intimacy of their 
union. Thenceforward they treat one another as 
if they were blood-relations. After this exchange 
of blood they approach the hearth and place tneir 
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feet upon it, the guests at the same time beginning 
the feast. Then the brothers embrace one another, 
kiss hands, and, exchanging the bunches of twigs, t 
drink out of the same bowl. They give one another j 
presents, and visit their friends ana relatives. Upon 
the corresponding day of the next year the compact 
is renewed— the elder brother, who on the previous 
occasion was the younger brother’s guest, being now 
his host (id. p. 44 f., and see § 32 above). 

41. In Bulgaria, a bond of brotherhood subsists 
between children who h&ve^been christened in the 
same water. Brothers or sisters born in the corre- 
sponding month in different years, and also twin 
children, are regarded as so intimately connected 
that the death of one involves that of the other. 
A ceremony is therefore necessary to break this 
connexion, and the person who performs it becomes, 
in consequence of his act, the brother or sister of 
the child saved from death. On similar grounds 
there is said to be a like tie between the person 
who rescues another from death by drowning, or on 
the battlefield, and the person rescued ; between 
pilgrims who exchange certain kindly offices ; be- 
tween foster-brothers ; and between those who 
attend upon a bride and bridegroom on the occa- 
sion of their marriage (Cisxewnki, op, dt. pp. 4-22, 
101 ill 

42. Ciaasewaki {m* eft. p. 34 IT, } supplies two In* 
stances in which the relation was entered into in 
obedience to a Divine command ; and Krause (op. 
dt * p. 033) states that, if a man dream that he has 
made brotherhood with another, he will deem the 
latter’s refusal to form the union as the bitterest 
of insults. In the ordinary case the dream becomes 
a reality, and the parties shake hands, kina one 
another" and exchange gift® (see below, § 46b 

43. Another form of 'brotherhood mentioned by 
Olszewski {op. tit. p. 7 2 it } .and Kraus® {op. eft. p. 
632) is that made between a man who is in' extreme 
danger and another to whom he appeal® for help in 
the name of God and St. John, at the same time 
taking him solemnly for his brother. An interest- 
ing example of this variety of the relation is given 
by Krauss {op. dt , p. 638). A girl who has to go 
over the mountains alone may invite the first man 
she meets to be her brother, lie is bound to 1 guard 
her as if she were his own sister ; and, were he to 
ill treat her, he would be regarded m a criminal 
against Heaven. 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law 
and in modern Greece. 

44. It is interesting to notice the attitude which 
the Roman lawgivers assumed towards this institu- 
tion. A rescript of the emperors 'Diocletian and 
Maximum (§ 7 e. ds Ilered. Imtit 6, 24) is in the 
following terms s 

* Mm spud petes linos fratrem sttrf quiwpmm per adoption era 
Irtftnt Cwm fgtfcw quod pstvwa team voKahM fstcere 

to imtum ill* purtionem nstsdiUUa, qamn I® advtxsw quern 
«t*$tpSoas whit iwoptoto® tmter hens tafclttifew tenet* rastitui 
ttw curse tetefeit pxmesei provindM.* 

It seems clear that this rescript proceeds upon a 
confusion of the Institution of ' brotherhood with 
that of adoption* and that the former, which was 
'Completely foreign to Roman ideas, was treated as 
If It were a monstrous form of the latter and de- 
clared to be of no force* The same view received 
effect in a collection of Byro-Boman laws (Syrisch- 
rfflmmekm Rechtsbmh, revised and edited by K. 
€h Bruns and R, Sachau, Leipzig, 1880), which 
belongs to- the 5th cent, of our era. One of its 
provisions declares that, if a man wishes to write a 
. -compact of brotherhood with another so that they 
shall hold in common all that they possess dr shall 
acquire, the law forbids it, and annuls the written 
compact. For their wives are not common, and 
their children cannot be common* So, too, the 
Byzantine lawyers of the 11th cent, refused to 
recognize & 8 sk<p&sroda, or Me\fardy<rtt, or d&X^o* 


TrotTjda as binding. It was forbidden by the 
Church, especially to her monks ; and the argu- 
ment against it which found most favour was that 
of an archbishop of Bulgaria in the 13th century; 

b Ww fUfUi T7}V (pi'Oiv, i) <pv<rv$ u vlbp imyiypdooKel 
Sd y€vi'bff€tij$ t &$c\(pQiroitav d ouoa/uDy. Still, the 
ceremony was practised frequently and in many 
places ; and although the Church forbade it, it was 
always celebrated with the Church’s rites. Like 
sponsorship, it constituted a wpevparttclj &$e\<f>&np t 
and created a marriage bar between the parties to 
it, and, according to some authorities, between 
their children (Bruns and Sachau, op. dt. pp, 255- 
256; Tamassia, op. dt. p. 63 ff,; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship » p. 160). It played an important part in 
the Greek war of independence, and is said even 
now to survive in certain districts of Greece (J. 
Kohler, * Studien fiber die kfinstliehe Verwandt- 
flehaft 5 in Zdts.f. vergL Kechtsw. v. 438 ; Ciszewski. 
op. dt p. 69). 

v. Where the compact is entered into with 
women, dead persons, supernatural beings, or 
animals* ~ 

45 . We have seen that the compact is not con- 
fined to males. Thu®, among the Southern Slavs, 
men enter into It with women (Krauss, op. dt pp. 
019, 624, 638, 040), and women with women (id, p. 
041); and female associations are likewise found 
among the Yahgans, the Oraons, in certain districts 
of the A brum, among the Papuans on the north 
coast of New Guinea, the Ovaherero (see above, 

§ 25), and the Swahili (Niese, op. dt p. 240). Nor 
are these com pacts always confined to mortals, if 
we may rely on the evidence of Bulgarian folk- 
tales and of the modes of address used by the 
fishermen of R&guna to those whom they regard as 
witches (Ciszewski, op. dt. pp. 09-71 ; cf. Frazer, 
Golden Bough*, London, 1900, iii. 380, note). In 
some cases the bond seems to be formed with a 
dead enemy. Thus, among the sea Dayaks, his 
head is brought on shore with much ceremony. 
For months after its arrival 

*1% is treated with the greatest consideration, and all the 
names and terms of endearment of which their language is 
capable are abundantly' lavished on it ; the most dainty morsels 
art threat into its mouth, and it Is instructed to hate its former 
friends, and that, having teen adopted into the .tribe of its 
captors, its spirit must be always with them ; sirih leaves and. 
betelmite are given to it,— and, dually, a cigar is frequently 
placed between It® ghastly and pallid lips. Hone of this dis- 
gusting mockery is performed with the intention of ridicule, 
but all to propitiate the spirit by kindness’ (H. low, Sarawak, 
London, 1848, p. WI). 

46 * This curious ceremony recalls to us the treat- 
ment of the dead bear by some of the Canadian 
Indiana. According to Charlevoix {op. dt v. 173), 
as soon as he has killed a bear, the hunter puts 
the mouthpiece of Ms lighted pipe between its 
teeth, blows into the bowl, and, having filled the 
animal’® jaws with smoke, adjures its spirit not to 
resent what has happened nor thwart him in his 
hunting expeditions. With this account that of 
the festival of the bear among the Ainus may be 
compared (I. L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
London, 1880, ii* 97-98), and also that of Macrae 
f Account of the Rookies or Lumctas* in Asiatic 
Mmardm, London, 1803, viL 180) as to the re- 
venge which the tribesmen take on the tiger, and 
even on the tree by which a relative has met his 
death (cf. E. B. Tyler, Primitive Culture?, London, 
1903, L 280). In a Malagasy folk-tale we read 
of a bad man who was blood-brother of certain 
beasts [FLJ, London, 1883, L 309) ; and in Sarawak 
a man sometimes dreams that he has become 
blood-brother of a crocodile by going through the 
regular ceremony and exchanging names. There- 
after he is quite safe from crocodiles (C. Hose ana 
W. McDougall, op. dt. p. 1901; see above, § 42). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact 

47. In some cases the compact is obligatory only 
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upon those who have personally become parties to 
it. In Timor and Borneo, and among the Wachaga, 
a chief may represent his tribe, but a simple 
tribesman binds himself only (Forbes, op. cit. p. 
452; Schwaner, op. cit. i. 214-215; Kohler, ‘Das 
Bantureeht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Nor does the bond 
reach further in the fatidrd of Madagascar, in the 
old Northern ceremony of ‘going under the turf,’ 
in the companionships in arms of the American 
Indians, the Fijians and the Afghans, in the 
brotherhoods of the Syrians of the Lebanon (see 
above, §§ 13, 7, 26, 11) and of the Swahili (Niese, 

? ). cit . p. 240), in the friendships of the Polynesians, 
ahgans, Oraons, and the natives of the Abruzzi, 
and the Celts (see §§ 52, 25, 2, 8). 

48. In many instances the participants in the 
rite bind not themselves only, but other persons on 
behalf of whom they act. Thus, among the Karens 
of Burma, ‘ the chief stands as the representative 
of the tribe, if it be a tribal agreement ; or the 
father as the representative of the family, if it be a 
more limited covenant’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 313) ; 
and in Timor, the parties may be the representa- 
tives of families or tribes or kingdoms (Forbes, op. 
cit. p. 452). Chiefs bind their tribes amongst the 
wild peoples of the Naga hills {Woodthorpe, op. cit. 
p. 211), the natives of the Bismarck Archipelago 
(E. Sorge, ‘ Nissan-Inseln in Bismarck-Archipel. * 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 405), in Borneo (Schwaner, 
op. cit. i. 214), and among the Wachaga (Kohler 
‘Das Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Sometimes the 
chiefs take the principal parts in the ceremony, 
while their followers join only in its later stages ; 
as, for example, by drinking what remains of 
the diluted blood, by participating in a common 
feast, or by receiving gifts from the * brothers ’ ; so 
with the Scythians (Herodotus, iv. 70), Balonda 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, 
p. 488 f.), Ceramese (Riedel, op. cit. pp. 128-129), and 
Bulgarians (see above, § 38). In other cases the 
tribe is represented by a certain number of tribes- 
men (Garos and Kanowit Dayaks [see above, § 9], 
Bali of N. Cameroon [Hutter, loc. cit. p. 1]). A 
very curious instance of the representation of a 
tribe by a single tribesman is given by Bancroft 
(op. cit. i. 636-637). He says of certain Mexican 
tribes, that if one of them wished to make ‘ a close 
connexion, friendship, alliance, family or blood 
relationship’ with another, its members seized a 
man of the latter tribe, and, having made him 
intoxicated, pierced his ears with awls and smeared 
themselves with his blood. 

It is, of course, sufficiently obvious that the blood- 
brother of a chief may, in the general case, at all 
events, rely upon the good offices of the subjects of 
his protector, e.g. among the Kimbunda (Magyar, 
op. cit. i. 445). Among the Arabs, ‘ the compact is 
primarily between two individuals, but the obliga- 
tion contracted by the single clansman is binding 
on all his “friends,” i.e. on the other members of 
the kin ’ (Mel. Sem. 2 p. 315 ; see Herod, iii. 8, quoted 
above, § 16). By the Southern Slavs each partici- 
pant is recognized as a near relative by the kins- 
men of his chosen brother, the brotherhood being 
regarded as a true relationship (Krauss, op. cit. p. 
624 ; Ciszewski, op. cit . pp. 99-101 ) ; and, among 
the Somali and Orom6, a stranger admitted to 
friendship becomes entitled to all the rights of a 
tribesman (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). 
vii. What purposes are served by the compact. 

49. It is clear from what has already been said 
that the rights and duties which spring from this 
relation are not the same in all cases. In some 
the bond amounts to little more than a formal de- 
claration of mutual goodwill. Thus the friend- 
ships between girls among the Oraons and in certain 
districts of the Abruzzi are strong and intimate, 
but they create no new tie (see above, § 25). 


The magus ceremony is confined to relatives; it 
strengthens the natural bond, but does not form 
a fresh one (see above, § 18); while, among the 
Swahili, the sole effect of the relation is to establish 
an obligation between the members to help one 
another in time of danger (Niese, op. cit . p. 240). 
In other cases the brotherhood seems to effect a 
complete identification of interests, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Polynesian taio (see below, § 52). 
It may, however, he affirmed that it is of the 
essence of the obligation imposed upon the parties 
to act towards one another faithfully and helpfully 
as true friends and loyal brothers. Thus we find, 
among some of the Australian tribes, that 

* the drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain special 
occasions is associated with the idea that those who take part 
in the ceremony are thereby bound together in friendship and 
obliged to assist one another. At the same time it renders 
treachery impossible ” (see above, § 2). 

The same authorities add that the men taking 
part in the atninga avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe 

‘assembled together, and, after each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the man whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras and sprinkled it over one another ’ (Spencer and Gillen, 
The Northern Tribes , p. 698, cf. p. 556 fit). ‘Sometimes, for 
the same purpose, blood is drawn from the arm and drunk, and 
on rare occasions a man, declining thus to pledge himself, will 
have his mouth forced open and the blood poured into it’ (ib. 
p. 698). 

Among the Hungarians of the 9th cent, the chief 
men, in taking the oath of fealty to the chief, 
signified, by shedding their blood into a single bowl, 
that the blood of the oath-breaker should be shed 
as theirs had been (J. G. Schwandtner, Scriptores 
rerum Hungaricarum, Vienna, 1746, i. 6). Again, 
it is said of the Karens that, when individuals, 
villages, or clans unite in confederacies, 

* the contracting parties bind themselves by drinking spirits 
in which the blood of both has been mixed, and in which a 
number of weapons have been dipped. The blood of each is 
supposed to live as an agent or ambassador in the blood of the 
other, and thus to prevent treachery. The weapons are likewise 
invoked to prevent treachery * (Smeaton, op. cit. pp. 168-169). 

The same notion underlies the brotherhood be- 
tween the king of Unyoro and his servants, especi- 
ally his cooks (Emin Pasha in Central Africa, ed. 
G. Schweinfurth, Eng. tr., London, 1888, p. 78), the 
oaths of those making a league or conspiracy, and 
the ngia-ngiampe relation of South Australia (see 
above, §§ 2, 8, 23). So, too, among the Melang- 
kaps, the object of making brothers by exchange of 
gifts was to ensure that the Europeans should not 
cease to be friendly and injure the natives when at 
a distance from them (J. Whitehead, Explor. of 
M. Kina Bahu, K. Borneo, London, 1893, p. 123). 

50. The members of the companionships of the 
old Norsemen were bound to avenge one another 
as if they were truly brothers (see above, § 7), and 
a like obligation is imposed on those who have 
entered into brotherhood in Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and Bosnia (Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 89). Among 
the Wyandot, the youthful braves ‘agree to be 
perpetual friends to each other, or more than 
brothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of im- 
portance, and defends him from wrong and violence, 
and at his death is chief mourner’ (1 MBEW, p. 
68 ; see § 26 above, where references to similar state- 
ments regarding other tribes will he found). So, too, 
the Afghan tribesmen who join in ‘goondees ’ for 
mutual defence and support are regarded as more 
than natural brothers (see above, § 26 ) ; and the 
Fijian brotherhood in arms wears the appearance 
of a marriage contract (ib.)— a characteristic which 
may he compared with that of the bond of the 
‘nazil,’ which can be dissolved only by the formula 
of triple divorce (R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in 
East Africa , London, 1856, p. 124). The parties to 
the blood-rite among the Balonda become ‘perpetual 
friends and relations’ (Livingstone, Missionary 
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Travel# and Researches^ p. 4S8'k and it has been 
observed (Wilson and Fmkin, op. tit . iL 41 ; ef. 
Grant, op. tit, p. 271 ; F, L. James, The Wild Tribes 
of the Smidan\ p. Id) that, if an African be your 
blood-brother, you may really trust him* "This 
eontmet is never broken/ Among the Somali and 
Oromb, the saliva ceremony secures to the stranger 
a tribesman’s rights (Faulitm’kke, op. cit* p. 246), 
while, among the Karens, the blood-covenant 
*lsef the u uncut force. It coven not merely an agreement of 
pause or trace, but also * promise of mutual iu»uuiufe m peace 
anl war. It aba convey to the covenanting parties mutual 
tribal right®. If they are. chiefs, the covenant embrace* the 
entire tribes. If out is & private individual, the immediate 
family and direct descendants an* included in the fluneemenh. 

1 never heard of the blood* Nuenant bdng broken. The blood- 
cmemnt gives mm » foreigner every right which he would 
Mm if barn a member of the tribe * (Luther, &p. til. p. 314'). 

viii. What legal consequences Sow from the 
compact. 

51 , In certain ernes the relation of brotherhood 
operate m a bar to marriage. Thus it is said of 
the Oierokees (see above, § 261 that they 4 reckon a 
friend in the same rank with a brother, both with 
regard to marriage ami any other affair of social life/ 
So, rim, Lory V Ilmtoria nuvsgatipnia in Bresiiiam/ 
cap. 10 , in Ik* Bry, Amtrkar tcrim pars, Frankfort, 
1592) says that among certain Brasilian tribes 
*»#»» sdnita matrtm, Mfforein,. vel flUam in uxorem dudtj 
rt!k|iior«» ratio anil* hibaur j p&truus ntpbem dorit ; *t*jue 
I to dlsinoepa f««® . * * nemo Ullam nut sororent Atwi' 
mump u»trim«ilo «itii jnngsm potest. f* tuiem Atmmtmp 
diettur caftii taut* «st cum quckltm aecessitudo ut imm inter 
atrumqus slat oommimto . 1 

In some of the islands of Torres Straits a man 
may not marry the sister either of his particular 
friend or of his comrade in the ceremony of initiation 
(Miultfon, JA I xix. 4 11-4 12, 315, 850); nor may 
those intermarry who take pari in the pda cere- 
mony of Ceram, or in the friendly .associations of 
individuals or villages at Wetar (Riedel, op. cit. 

f ). 128-129, 440-447 ; see above, 1 14k Among the 
arms a similar bar subsists between the brothers 
{me above, § IS) ; it is said of the Kanakas of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, that if two chiefs enter 
into an artificial relationship, their peoples are 
precluded by the closeness of the connexion from 
intermarriage (Joachim Graf Pfeil, Simdim u. 
BmbarMunmn mm dir Swisee, Brunswick, 1890, 
p. 20 ) j and a like prohibition affects those who 
are ngm-mgmmpe to one another, and the brothers 
and even the serfs of a Circassian fraternity (see 
above, If 23, 27), Cimwaki, to whose work refer- 
ence must be made for details, observes that, among 
the Southern Slavs, the institution of brotherhood 
is giving way to the influence of modem ideas ; and 
that, if we were to gather from the different districts 
the various notions held regarding its legal and 
.social consequences, we should be able to construct 
a complete scheme of the stages through which it 
has passed. Thus, in some eases, the relationship 
does not constitute a bar to marriage ; in some, it 
makes & marriage impossible not only between the 
parties to the rite, out between their children ; 
while, In Prilep, it precludes marriage not only 
between the partial md between their children, 
bat between those of their relatives who participated 
•In the distribution of gifts at the time of the 
ceremony (Cfosewaki, op, mi* pp. 80, 94, 00 - 100 ; see 
above, § 38). We have m the last case* m Cisrewski 
observes, an interesting example of a collective 
brotherhood. The rite Is performed by the repre- 
sentatives of the two kindreds ; but that the rela- 
tive are also included in the association by accepting 
presents from' the principals is shown by the fact 
that they may not intermarry. 

. ■ 52 . According to Forbes, it one of the members 
of a Timorese brotherhood comes to the other 
brother’s house, he ‘is in every respect regarded as 
free, and as much at home as its- owner, Nothing 
is withheld from him ; even his Mend’s wife is not 


denied him, and a child bom of such a union would 
be regarded by the husband as his ' (op. cit p. 452 ). 
By the terms of the compact of the fatidrd the 
brothers enjoyed community of wives and property* 
although, in later times, and in the case of Euro- 
peans, those obligations may not have been treated 
as literally binding (Ellis, History of Madagascar » 
L I W}< Bo, too, the members of the omapanga of 
the Ovaherero, and, according to A. von Chamisso 
* brothers ’ in the Marshall Islands have their wives 
in common (see above, §§ 25, 24) ; and in the countries 
of the Kimbunda, and among the Wakamba, the 
brothers exercised mutual privileges over wives and 
property (Magyar, op. cit . 1 . 201-202; Hildebrandt, 
op. cit. p. 387). Ellis {Polynesian Researches, Lon- 
don, 1831, ill. 124) observes that the wife of every 
individual is the wife also of his iaio, or friend ; 
and an earlier authority (W. Wilson, A Missionary 
Voyage to the S. Pacific Ocean in 1796-1798 , in 
the ship * Duff; commanded by Capt James Wilson , 
London, 1798, p. 350), in making a similar state- 
ment, adds that a taw £ must indulge in no liberties 
with the sisters or the daughters, because they are 
considered m his own sisters, and Incest is held in 
abhorrence by them ; nor will any temptation en- 
gage them to violate this bond of purity. Further, 
it w said, on the testimony of Lieut. Corner, a 
previous observer, that the relation of taio formed 
between persons of different sexes operated as an 
absolute par to all personal liberties. The later 
missionaries, however, doubted the accuracy of 
Corner*# evidence, at all events in regard to the 
Tahitians of their time [ih. ef. § 43 above). Lastly, 
the provisions of the By ro- Roman law (see above, 
§ 44 1 point to a compact, the parties to which held 
their wives ami children in common. 

ix. General observations on the nature and 
history of the institution. 

53 . We have seen in the preceding pages that 
the form of the rite by which the bond is consti- 
tuted is not always one and the same. In some 
cases the use of blood is the only requisite; in 
some it Is an essential element; m some it is a 
mere accessory ; and in some it does not enter into 
the ceremony. And the question presents itself— 
Is the blood -rite the original type of which other 
forms are variations, or is it itself but one of the 
forms in which the need of man for union with, 
and security against, his fellow found expression? 
It is, no doubt, true that, in many instances, the 
use of the Mood, while it is of the essence of the 
solemnity, is accompanied or followed by some 
other ritual act or acts, such as an exchange of 
food or weapons or garments or other gifts ; and it 
has been argued that a form in which the perform- 
ance of such act or acts is sufficient without the 
use of blood for the completion of the rite is a 
maimed form, which has lost what was originally 
essential and retained only what was originally of 
secondary importance. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, hardly meets the case : for it does not account 
for those modes of entering into the compact with 
which the blood-rite is never found in connexion. 
It suggests, of course, that even in those cases the 
use of blood at one time formed part of the cere- 
mony; but there is no evidence to that effect. 
Now, in the instances which we have adduced, we 
have found that the parties to the compact are 
brought together in a great number of different 
ways. They exchange blood or wine or food or 
names or garments or weapons or rings of the skins 
of sacrificial victims or gifts of some sort or kind. 
Or they dip their hands or their weapons in one 
another’s blood or in the blood of the sacrifice, or 
shake hands smeared with blood, or let the blood 
mingle as it falls to the ground. Or they join m hold- 
ing the victim during the sacrifice, or hold branches 
while an Imprecation is being pronounced or blood 
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is being let. Or one of them rubs the other with 
his saliva ; or a father makes his child ngia-ngiampe 
to another's child. Or, lastly, the union may be 
due to community of aim and interest, as in the 
case of companions in arms ; or to circumstances 
beyond the control of the parties, as in the case of 
those who are initiated together, or associated as 
operator and patient in the performance of the 
initiatory rite ; or to the pressure of an overwhelm- 
ing necessity, as in the case of the fugitive and his 
protector. It is to be observed that it is quite in 
accordance with primitive ideas to regard ‘the 
nature of anything as inhering in all its parts' 
(H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 1879, 
ii § 346), even when the parts are separated from it 
(cf. E. Durkheim, 4 La Prohibition de 1’inceste et ses 
origines,’ L’annSe sociologique , i. 51) ; and to treat 
as parts of a man’s substance not only his blood, 
saliva, umbilical cord, sweat, and other excreta , 
hair, nail parings, and the like, but also his gar- 
ments, weapons, and name. To our thinking, 
blood is, weapons are not, vitally connected with 
the man himself ; but, to the mind of the savage, 
the connexion is of the same quality in either case. 

As an illustration of this mode of thought, it 
may not be out of place to indicate here a feature 
of primitive ‘giving 5 which sharply distinguishes 
it from its modern counterpart. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say generally of uncivilized man 
what has been said of the Western Eskimo— that 
‘ a free and disinterested gift is wholly unknown to 
him.’ The gift is regarded as an investment, and a 
return is expected (see P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent 
Trade , Edin., 1903, p. 18). But it seems probable 
that this conception has its origin elsewhere than 
in the desire to lose nothing by the transaction. It 
is rooted rather in the notion that, unless a return 
be made, the recipient obtains a power over the 
donor which he may use to the latter’s injury. 

‘ Payment,’ says Hartland {op. cit. in 75 ; cf. 
Crawley, op. cit. pp. 236-245, 256-257), ‘is always 
held to neutralise a witch’s power over a person 
through something received from him’; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which savages have 
refused to touch the articles set out by traders for 
their acceptance, until the latter have taken what 
was offered to them (see Gifts). Accordingly, an 
exchange of weapons no less than of blood is 
regarded as an exchange of very substance, and 
as establishing between the parties ‘an actual 
community of nature’ (H. Spencer, loc. cit.; see 
Hartland, op. cit. ii. 55-116, 442 and passim). 
This community is brought about not only by an 
interchange of externals, but by the devotion of 
the parties to a course of conduct / which demands 
an absolute identity of aims and interests, or by 
outward circumstances which force them into an 
intimate contact. In other words, they enter 
voluntarily or involuntarily into a relation in 
which each is regarded not by way of metaphor 
or fiction, but in very truth, as the alter ego of the 
other. Now, it has been said that, according to 
primitive notions, blood - brotherhood * is not a 
relationship personal to the two parties alone, hut 
extends to the whole of each clan : my brother is, 
or becomes, the brother of all my brethren; the 
blood which flows in the veins of either party to 
the blood-covenant flows in the veins of all his kin ’ 
(F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion* , London, 1902, p. 99; cf. W. R. Smith, 
p. 315). . „ . 

We seem, at first sight, a t all events, to be in 
the presence of two conflicting theories. First 
of an, we have what we may call the ‘identity- 
theory,’ which regards the bond as personal to 
the parties to it, and explains the blood-rite 
not as the typical form, but as one of many 
forms ; and, secondly, we have what we may call 


the ‘ kinship-theory,’ which regards the bond as a 
union of kins, and explains all forms, other than 
that of the blood-rite, as variations, or modifica- 
tions, or deteriorations of it (see Hartland, op. cit. 
ii. p. 248 ff. ; esp. p. 257). It must be admitted 
that the evidence which bears upon the claims of 
those rival views is, in some respects, very im- 
perfect. . Not infrequently we are supplied with 
full details of the ceremonies performed, while we 
are left wholly in the dark as to the legal incidents 
of the bond. In other cases, we are told what is 
its operation, but not a word is said as to the ritual 
accompanying its formation. For example, we 
have no facts before us to show how the compact 
was constituted in the case of the Brazilian 
Atourassap, or in that of the Ovaherero omapanga 
(see above, §§ 51, 25). At the same time, facts are 
reported which seem to he hardly reconcilable with 
the ‘ kinship-theory 5 as stated. It is, for instance, 
clear that in many cases the obligations undertaken 
hind only those persons who are parties to the com- 
pact. Thus, the Yahgans of Cape Horn enter into 
formal friendships by exchanging gifts, by paint- 
ing themselves in a distinctive fashion, and by 
assuming one or other of the titles of blood- 
relationship (see above, § 25). There is no evi- 
dence to show that the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the friends extend to persons other than them- 
selves, or that, by assuming such titles, they mean 
to do more than emphasize the intimacy of the 
relation between them. And that this is their 
meaning is made the more probable by a somewhat 
analogous instance from Fiji, where comrades in 
war ‘are spoken of as man and wife, to indicate 
the closeness of their military union.’ So, too, 
the compact which subsists between those who are 
companions in arms, or who have exchanged names, 
or who are ngia-nqiampe to each other, seems to 
be strictly personal, even where they are regarded 
as subject to certain marriage prohibitions, as 
among tbe Cherokees, some of the islanders of 
Torres Straits, the natives of Tahiti, and the 
Narrinyeri (see §§ 26, 24, 51, 23). The effect of 
the focw-relationship will be noted below. 

In the cases already mentioned, blood is not used 
in the ceremony ; but there are cases in which it 
is used, and in which only the parties to the bond 
are affected. We have, for example, the temporary 
blood-bond, such as that which unites the members 
of a league, or of an Arunta punitive expedition 
(see above, § 2). In either instance, its purpose 
is to prevent treachery; in neither is it pro- 
ductive of a union of kins ; and the same obser- 
vations apply to those who join in ‘going under 
the turf’ (see above, § 7). In Timor and Borneo, 
and among the Wachaga, while a chief may repre- 
sent his tribe, a simple tribesman binds, himself 
only ; and other examples of a like limitation have 
already been given (see above, § 47). In some of 
these cases the parties are entitled to share in one 
another’s most sacred rights (see above, § 52) ; and 
that these privileges are not necessarily connected 
with the use of blood in the constitution of the 
bond, appears from the instance of the Polynesian 
taio and that of the Wakamba fugitive (see above, 
§§ 52, 31). At the same time it is quite true that 
sometimes they are found as consequents of a 
paction solemnized with blood, as in the cases of 
the Kimbunda and of the natives of Timor and 
Madagascar (see above, §§ 3, 13, 52). Thus friend 
is identified with friend ; each is entitled to share 
the other’s wife and property ; each must regard 
and treat the other’s sisters and daughters as if 
they were his own. At the same time, the relation 
is, in its inception at all events, a union of indi- 
viduals and not a union of kins. The case of the 
Wakamba is peculiar. The fugitive, by a solemn 
act, acquires a right of participation in his pro- 
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tec tor’s wife and house, anti a claim on the support 
and assistance of his protector’s tribe (nee above, 
§ 31 ). Here the relation extends beyond the parties 
to it, and is at the same time accompanied by privi- 
leges which are strictly personal to them. It may 
be thought that this Instance presents to us the 
two theories in com binat ion — the theory that the 
parties arc made one, with the result that they, 
and they alone, enjoy certain intimate rights ; and 
the theory that they are made kinsmen,” with the 
result that the fugitive can rely upon the assist* 
&nee of the tribe to which his protector belongs. 
This view receives some confirmation from a curious 
mode of peace-making practised by the Masai. 
One of their women procet ds with her infant to 
the border of the tribe with whom peace is to be 
concluded— the Kahe, for example— and meets 
there a Kahe woman with her infant. The women 
exchange their children in the presence of witnesses, 
and each puis the stranger child for a moment to 
her breast. Then each takes back her child, and 
each, having been cut by one of the witnesses, 
smears the blood from her won ml on apiece of a 
bullock's heart and thrusts it into the other's 
month. During these proceedings the Masai repre- 
sentative ami the Kabo headman make protesta- 
lions of mutual good will, and imprecate evil ujk«i 
the breaker of the compact (Murker, op* cif. |u 101). 
Here we have a rite compounded of an adoption 
ceremony and a brotherhood ceremony; and this 
instance suggests an explanation of the fact that 
among the' 'Mapuehea, a father, by making # a 
stranger his sons Imu* or namesake, adopta him 
into Iris family (E. K. Smith, c p. tit* pp. mb-28*2; 
see above, § 24). The parties become relatives by 
virtue of an exchange of names, and of giving food 
and .eating what is given ; ami it may Iks’* that, 
in this ease, the Erst of the theories above men- 
tioned has yielded to the second— that the 4 kin- 
ship-theory 1 has displaced the * identity - theory** 
Further, it is not without significance that, so far 
as we know, the blood - rite, m productive of a 
relationship which extends to the whole dan, is 
mi to be found among the rudest people®, such 
m the Yahgaxis of Cape Horn, the Botocadoe, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Semsngs, and Aetna, 
the Kubm of Sumatra, the Yeddas of Ceylon, the 
dwarf rmm of Central and Western Africa, the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, and the natives of 
Atmfcralm, while the use of blood and other media 
h found among tome of them in the formation of 
compacts creative of righto and duties which affect 
only the persons immediately concerned. 

51. Plainly it Is matter of no small difficulty 
to determine what is the relation of these two- 
theories to one another ; and, accordingly, we shall 
content ourselves with an attempt to indicate the 
■direction in which the evidence points. Now, it 
seems to show that the relation with which we are 
dealing was not primarily and essentially a rela- 
tion of kina We are not concerned to affirm or 
deny that the tie which held men. together in the 
auriieet times known to us was the tie of blood. 
What we do assert is that primarily and essentially 
thin relation was strictly personal to the parties to 
it They might be forced into it by the pressure 
of external •eirctim.stoa«% or they might enter 
into it of their own free will. They might he 
Mnsmea » as we count kinship, or they might be 
strangers in blood. But, whether akin or not, 
they were somehow brought into a contact so 
intimate that they became, in the eyes of their 
fellows, pa^^d of a common nature. The 
logical result of this community was that each of 
the parlies became entitled to the righto and 
subject to the disabilities of the other. Each had 
a right to share the other’s wife and property 
each was precluded, wherever marriage of a sister 


by a brother or of a daughter by a father was pro- 
hibited, from marrying the other's sisters or 
daughters. These marriage bars, even if they did 
not owe their origin to a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of blood-relationship, were plainly suscep- 
tible of being referred to it, and accounted for by 
it, when it came to be recognized ; and this ex- 
planation would appear most natural when the 
use of blood entered into the formation of the 
bond. Accordingly it would hardly be matter of 
surprise that, where circumstances favoured the 
change, the * kinship- theory ' gradually encroached 
upon the ‘ identity-theory 3 and dually usurped its 
place, 

55 * What, it may be asked, is the nature of the 
sanction which supports the compact ? It cannot 
have escaped observation that, in many instances 
at all events, the institution with which we are 
dealing closely resembles an oath or an ordeal (see 
above, § 7). An oath consists in general of two 
parts— of an asseveration that what is said is true, 
or that what is undertaken will be performed, and 
an imprecation of evil, by the person taking the 
oath upon himself, if he prove forsworn. Some- 
times a divinity is invoked not merely to bear 
witnm to the oath, but to punish the oath- 
breaker. Sometimes mere tilings, such as weapons, 
are introduced into the ceremony to' symbolize the 
evil which will fall upon the perjured person— he 
will be cut down with a sword, or pierced with an 
arrow, or run through with a spear. What Poly- 
bius fill, 25} says of the oath with which the 
treaties between ltoma*and Carthage were solemn- 
ized is very instructive. The Carthaginians swore 
by the gods of their country. The Homans swore 
* in accordance with ancient custom ’ and in 
addition by Mars and Quiriaus, He who made 
oath 4 according to ancient custom ’ took a stone in 
his hand and said-—* If I keep faith, may I fare 
well ; but if I knowingly deceive, then may I, 
while all other men are assured of their right to 
their country, their laws, their gods, and their 
sepulchres, be alone cast out as I now cast out this 
stone’; and, with these words, he cast the stone 
away. It seems plain that we have here an 
account of two forms. In the later form the gods 
are invoked to be witnesses to the oath, ana to 
punish the oath-breaker. In the earlier form the 
gods are not invoked, and the stone is thrown 
away to signify the fate of the false swearer {see 
H. A. A. Dana, Der sacrale Schutz, Jena, 1857, 
p. 1 3 ft; O. Schrader, Mcalkxikon d. indogerm . 
A Itertkwnskunde, Straasburg, 1901, p. 168 ; cf. 
Grimm, op, cit. p. 897; B. W.Leist, Grceco-italische 
MecM^mhwhte. f Jena, 1884, pp. 226 i, 7031). In 
many instances an act of touching is an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony. Thus, in the Indian 
form, the man who took the oath by touching him- 
self drew down the powers of evil upon his head 
{Schrader, op. cit p. 167); and, in old Germany, 
he must touch some object which brought him into 
relation either with the gods whom he invoked, or 
with the punishment which followed upon perjury. 
In Scandinavia the oath-breaker touched a ring 
smeared with blood and consecrated to a divinity ; 
■and it was in accordance with a very ancient 
German practice that a man swore by his sword ; 
while Christians swore by the cross, by relics, and 
by book and bell (Grimm, op. cit p. §95 f., where 
many other forms will be found). Sometimes an 
animal was slaughtered to show how the perjurer 
would be dealt with— * Juppiter populum Komanum 
sic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hie hodie feriam ; 
tan toque magis ferito, quanto magispotes pollesque’ 
(Livy, i 24. 8 ). See on oaths A. EL Post, Grunariss 
d. ethmbmmkm Jurisprudent Oldenburg and 
Leipzig, 1896, ii. 478 fit, and art. OATES. 

56 . When we farm to the bond of friendship, and 
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examine the cases in which blood is employed in 
its constitution, we find varieties in form, remark- 
ably similar to those which we have been discuss- 
ing. Sometimes the gods are adjured to punish 
those who break the compact (see above, §§ 10, 11), 
or simply to be witnesses to it (see above, §§ 7, 13, 
14, 16). Sometimes they are made parties to it 
(see above, §§ 8, 16), or are invoked while an 
animal is being slaughtered (see above, §§ 10, 17). 
In other cases, the parties touch the blood (see 
above, §§ 7, 8), or dip their weapons in it (see 
above, §§ 9, 14), or touch or hold an animal 
while one of them slays it (see above, §§ 10, 13). 
Weapons or other articles are often introduced 
into the ceremony either as a ‘ witness ’ of the com- 
pact (see above, § 13) or as a symbol of the punish- 
ment which awaits the breaker of it (see above, 
§ 14, and cf. § 33) ; and imprecations are frequently 
pronounced without any direct appeal to a super- 
natural power (see above, §§ 9, 10, 13, 14, 53). In 
some cases, as among the Bali, the rite consists of 
two parts, — of a blood-rite effecting the formation 
of the bond, and of a blood-rite with the operation 
of an oath, — while, in other cases, as among the 
Bendowen Dusuns, the oath stands alone (see 
above, § 13). There are instances, however, in 
which the ceremony' consists of drinking or sprink- 
ling blood without invocations or imprecations (see 
above, §§ 2, 49). In this connexion, Junker’s (op. 
cit . p. 405 ; see above, § 5) account of the rite as 
practised by certain tribes south of the Welle is 
very instructive. The parties sit opposite to one 
another. A scratch is made on the chest of each, 
and a drop of blood is squeezed out. Each wipes 
the blood off the other with a piece of sugar-cane, 
which he chews, and the fibres of which he after- 
wards blows over his wound. At the same time, 
he repeats the points which have induced him to 
enter into the compact, and which are to be kept 
sacred ; and at the end of each clause he adds the 
solemn words : * If thou dost not hold to this, may 
my blood destroy thee 5 (cf. § 49). Here, then, we 
have an instance of a relation in which blood is the 
medium not only of formation, but of punishment 
(see Westermarck, MI, London, 1908, ii. 206 ff‘., 
566 ff. ). We have, in other words, an example of the 
operation of the principle which underlies the oath 
and the ordeal. That the same principle operates 
in cases in which the blood of the parties is not em- 
ployed appears from such instances as that of the 
Beni, where the parties make friendship by eating 
portions of the same fruit or vegetable, and touch- 
ing themselves ceremoniously with it before they 
eat (see above, § 18) ; or as that of the natives of 
Shira, where the * brothers * hold a goat while it is 
being slaughtered, and fit rings of its skin upon one 
another’s fingers (see above, § 21). A further con- 
firmation is furnished by the cases in which the 
formation of the compact is due not to the volition 
of the parties, but to the force of external circum- 
stances. The bond between them is of so intimate 
a character — the union between them is so com- 
plete— that its rupture cannot fail to be productive 
of evil consequences to the man who breaks it; 
and thus the sanction has its origin not in the 
intention of the parties, but in the essential 
character of the relation. It may well be that, in 
many instances, the sole punishment which awaits 
the false ‘ brother ’ is that which follows a breach 
of tribal custom or an outrage on public opinion. 
Still, it appears to be not improbable that, even in 
these instances, tribal custom and public opinion 
owe their force to a sanction of the nature indi- 
cated above. 

Litbeaturk. — J. Kohler, * Studien liber die kiinstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtswissenschaft, Stuttgart, 
1884, v. 415 ff.; G. Tamassia, L’Affratellamento, Turin, 1886; 
H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant , London, 1887 ; A. H. 
Post, Studien zur Entioicklungsgeschichte dee FamilienrechU , 


Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1889, p. 25 ff. : W. Robertson Smith, 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites*, London, 1894, also Kin- 
ship and Marriage in Early Arabia * London, 1903 ; S. Cis- 
zewski, Kiinstliche Verwandtschaft bei den Sudslaven , Leipzig, 
1897 ; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus , London, 1804- 
1896, vol ii. ; E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, A Study of Primi- 
tive Marriage, London, 1902 ; and works cited in article. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grierson. 

BROTHERHOODS.— Brotherhood, in its lit- 
eral sense, is the condition in which a male person 
is descended from the same father or mother as one 
or more other persons ; full brotherhood, that in 
which he is descended from the same father and the 
same mother as one or more other persons. Thus 
the sons of Jacob by his two wives and by their 
two handmaids together address their unknown 
brother J oseph : * Thy servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 
42 13 ). In theology, the term is metaphorically 
applied in two senses : the general sense in which 
all men are brethren, sometimes limited to those 
who are of the same faith, as when St. Peter says, 

‘ Honour all men ; love the brotherhood’ (1 P 2^) ; 
and the particular sense in which it signifies persons 
living together in artificial communities as natural 
brothers live together in families before they leave 
the family home to establish families of their own. 
The ideal of brotherhood is one of the closest of 
all human relations— the only one that implies 
equality — there being no difference between brothers 
other than that arising from age. 

The system of living in cloistral communities 
with a religious object belongs to the Brahman 
religion, and was adapted by Sakyamuni to the 
Buddhist religion, and has been largely imported 
into Christianity. Under it, men have retired 
from the world by hundreds and by thousands. 
The grand Buddhist monastery of Nalanda, consist- 
ing of six convents, had ten thousand monks. They 
employed themselves chiefly in the study of the 
books of their religion and of science, especially 
medicine and arithmetic. In Ceylon, the monks 
take upon them vows not to kill, not to rob, to 
observe celibacy, not to lie, not to drink strong 
liquors, not to take food after noonday, not to 
dance or sing or make music ; to use no perfumes, 
unguents, or ornaments ,* to have no luxurious bed 
or chair, and never to possess gold or silver. ^ The 
general idea involved in these communities or 
brotherhoods is that of a simple and studious 
life, devoted mainly to the contemplation of religious 
subjects, and existing in circumstances of self-denial 
and. asceticism — an ideal which has rarely been 
maintained for long in its original vigour. 

The Buddhist monastic system has been practised 
from ancient times in Tibet. The monastery is 
there termed gompa , or ‘solitary place.’ Lhasa, 
the centre of religion in Tibet, was till recently 
inaccessible to Europeans, although it had been 
visited by Sarat Chandra Das and other Hindus. 
One of the most ancient and famous of the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood is that of Samye, 
visited by Chandra Das in 1882. It contains a 
chief temple, Wu-tse, four minor temples, and eight 
lesser shrines, the dwellings of the monks being 
in a two-storeyed building near the chief temple. 
The grand monastery of Tashi-Lhumpo is another, 
and a sketch of it has been published by the Royal 
Geographical Society. Here the monks are sum- 
moned by a trumpet to the great hall for prayers 
at 3 a.m. At the lamasery of Yarlung Shetag 
live 40 monks and as many nuns, whose children 
are brought up to succeed them. This is allowed 
because of the loneliness of the situation of the 
lamasery. In the gompas at Lhasa there are said 
to he 15,000 lamas, and in the province of Amdo 
nearly 30,000 in 24 lamaseries ; and it is estimated 
that one-seventh of the entire population belong to 
the priesthood. The lamasery of Kumbum has a 
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temple covered in with tiles of gold, in com- 
memoration of Tsongkapa, & Tibetan saint. 

In tiie British provinces of Little Tibet, monas- 
teries exist, which are thus described ; The 
monastery at Kee in Spits has the appearance of a 
hill -fort crowning an eminence.^ That at Kyelang 
in Lahul stands on the protecting spur of a 
mountain side, distant from all other habitations, 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is approached by a steep and 
difficult path, which at mim seasons is dangerous. 
In the spring of 1874 a monk and a nnn were buried 
in an avalanche while walking up this path. In 
the rii her monasteries in Tibet proper are extensive 
wardrobes of great value. Along the walls of the 
galleries are arranged numerous praying wheels. 
On one side of the hall is a wheel 5 met in diameter, 
on each revolution of which a bell is struck. Out- 
side the main building are the cells of the brethren. 
Col, witnessed the* performance by the monks 

of Kyelnng of what is termed by him a spirit 
dance. The abbot took his position, attended by 
a band of musicians, who played loudly, when 
a party of 30 or 40 monks entered attired in 
pvUf.nqm costumes and wearing masks ; after an 
excited ami noisy dance, they retired to change 
tl»w costumes. 

The Tibetans take off their hats when they pass 
a xnoxubstery and shuffle past it on their knees. 
In these circumstances, it Is easy to understand 
that the monks have acquired great political 
power. 

In Siam, the monasteries are recruited from 
every class of society , especially the higher classes, 
and every son of i rcHpcctalile family spuds a 
year in one of them— a system which reminds one 
of that of the lay brethren In several English 
orders. 

The account given by Herodotus (it 37) of the 
Egyptian priests implies that they lived in com- 
munities. He says: 4 They are of all mm the 
most excessively attentive to the worship of the 
gods, and observe the following ceremonies. They 
drink from mim of brass, which they scour every 
day ; nor is tula custom practised by some anil 
neglected by others, but all do it They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh washed, and they 
pay particular attention to this. They are 
circumcised for the sake of cleanliness, thinking it 
better to be clean than handsome. The priests 
shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither lice nor .any other impurity may tie found 
upon them when engaged in the’ service of the 
gods. The priest* wear linen only, and shoes of 
by Him, and are not permitted to wear any other 
garments or other shoes. They wash themselves 
m cold water twice every day and twice every 
night; and, in a word, they use a number of 
ceremonies. On the other hand* they enjoy no 
slight advantages, for they do not consume or 
expend any of their private property ; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, and a great quantity of 
beef and mem m allowed each of' them every day, 
and wine from the grape is given them ; but they 
may not teste of ish. , » * The service of each god 
is performed, not by one, but by many priests, of 
whom on© is chief priest; and when any one of 
teem dies, hii son is put In his placed 

It was in Egypt that the monastic movement 
In Christianity' commenced. It is alleged that 
Fmn tonics established the first * Uuxro* in the year 
lit at Nitim In the early part of the 4th 
cent the movement had taken root. It is said 
that the' sanctity of 8k Anthony attracted so 
many monks to his neighbourhood that he had to 
undertake the direction of them. St. Pachomius 
also, who died in 348, was head of a community ; 
and that under Apollonius consisted of 500 indi- 


viduals, The name Der d-Buhari signifies 4 the 
convent of the North.’ 

From Egypt the practice speedily spread to 
Home and to Gaul ; and, when Augustine came to 
England, he found Celtic monks established there. 
Abbot Gasquet enumerates not fewer than 21 
different orders. 

They are distinguished into five classes as 
follows:— (I) Four orders of monks: the Benedic- 
tines, established at Monte Cassino early in the 6th 
cent, a.d. ; the Cluniaes, dating from the 10th 
cent. ; the Cistercians and the Carthusians, from 
the llth. (2) Three orders of Canons Regular; 
the Augustinian, the Premonstr&tensian, and the 
Gilbertine. [The last is the only order originating 
in England, and was established in 1148.] (3) Two 
military orders : those of the Knights of St, John and 
the Knight* Templar. (4) Four orders of Friars: 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars; the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars * the Carmelites, or White Friars; 
and the Austin Friars. [These were all introduced 
into England in the 23th cent., and are commemor- 
ated in London by the names of places where their 
houses formerly stood.] (5) Eight lesser orders 
of Friars; the Brethren de Pemtentia ; the Pied 
Friars at Norwich ; the Brethren of St, Mary de 
Arens at Westminster ; the Brethren de Domine ; 
the Trinitarian Friars; the Crutehed Friars; the 
Ifethlehemito Friars; the Boni homines. [These 
all date from the middle of the 13th century,] 

The expression ‘ brotherhood ’ was also anciently 
applied to Gilds, The popular assemblies in the 
Cinque Ports are styled Court of Brotherhood and 
G nestling. Before the passing of the J udicature Act 
in 1873, the judges and serjeants-at-law together 
constituted the Society of Serjeants Inn, and the 
aerjeants were always addressed by the judges in 
court as * brother/ 

■See Communistic Societies, Monasticism. 

LmtRATra*.— F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, 1904; 
Lady Amherst of Hackney, Sketch of Egyptian History, 1904 ; 
S. C. Riiahart, With the. Tibetans in Tent and Temple , 1901 ; 
Sarai Chandra Das, Jmtmey to Lhasa, new ed. 1904 ; L. 
A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, and Lhasa and its 
Mysberim, IWb ; A. Jaaaopp, Coming of the Friars, 1889. 

E. W. Brabrook. 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Buddhist),— See Love 

(Buddhist), 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Christian).-The prin- 
ciple of brotherly love was not first enunciated by 
Christianity. Exponent* of earlier systems had 
given it notable expression, both among Gentiles 
and among Jews (see, e.g. t Ex 23\ Lv 19 18 , Dt 
22 lH * 24 1 ™ To 4, etc.; cf. art. * Brotherly Love’ 
in JE). Even the ‘Golden Rule 5 had been 
anticipated, at least in a negative form (see Allen 
on Mi 7 ls ), and the association of the Christian 
with the Jewish doctrine is openly declared both 
by our Lord (Mfc l n 22 40 } and by His Apostles (Ro 
13 s " 15 , Ja 2 s ). In the earlier dispensation, however, 
the conception was narrowed by racial prejudice. 
For the practical realization of what was there 
implicit we must turn at once to the words of 
Jesus Himself. 

x. The teaching of Jesus.— -(a) The teaching of 
Jesus not only inculcates the duty of brotherly 
love (Mi 5*-*. *“* V\ Mk I0* 8 , Lk 10 s7 etc.}, but 
assigns to It the utmost emphasis. From His doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood He leads us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood (see the use of 
dfetyfe m Mt 5»* 7® 18* « etc,, and cf. 23 8 ). 
The love of our neighbour is placed side by side 
with our love of God as the supreme obligation 
of religion (SSS*** 9 ); and so inseparable are the 
two, that in Christ’s portrayal the heavenly love 
finds in the earthly love alike its truest expression 
and its unerring criterion (25 40 , Mk 9 s8 * m f Lk 6^* ; 
cf. Jn 13 35 15* n % No formal devotion grants 
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exemption from the claims of justice and mercy 
(Mt 23 28 15 6 ). To "be wrong in one’s relations with 
a brother is no less than to be wrong in one’s rela- 
tions with God (5 23, 24 25 45 ). 

( b ) There is a noble universalism in the love thus 
enjoined by our Lord. In His thought the term 
‘neighbour* loses all such limitations as in the 
earlier Jewish interpretation were imposed by 
national or personal animosity. It embraces all 
men (7 12 ) irrespective of race (Lk 10 25 * 37 ), of social 
status (14 12 * 1S ), of character (Mt b 43 " 48 ), and even of 
personal relationships (5 44 , Lk 6 27 ). While the 
wider human brotherhood itself includes an inner 
brotherhood of discipleship (Mk 3 35 , Jn 13 s4 15 12 ), 
all children of the common Father have a place in 
the one great fraternity of love. 

2. The Apostolic writings. —(a) The prominence 
assigned to brotherly love in our Lord’s own teach- 
ing is re-asserted in that of His Apostles. Frequent 
exhortations are found in the Epistles reminding 
the early Christians of the obligations it involves i 
(see, e.g. t Ro 12 10 , He 13 1 " 3 , 1 P l 22 , 1 Jn 3 11 4 21 ). 
So well known, indeed, are those obligations, that 
in one place there is almost an apology for allusion 
to them (1 Th 4 9 ). Whether viewed from the 
standpoint of worship (Opycricda) or from that of 
piety (etfcr^cia), love is to be the inevitable out- 
come of religion (see Ja l 27 , 2 P l 7 ), and all that is 
implicit in it St. Paul sets himself carefully to 
expound (1 Co 13). Its practical influence in the 
life of the Church is to be seen in its power to 
place master and slave upon equal terms (Philem 16 ), 
and in the adoption of ‘brother* as an acknow- 
ledged term both of address (see 1 Th l 4 etc.) and 
of reference (1 Co 8 1S , Ja l 9 , 1 Jn 2 9 ). Even so 
specific an expression as ‘ the brotherhood * appears 
to have been recognized before A.D. 64 to signify 
the body of Christian believers (1 P 2 17 5 9 ). 

(b) The brotherly love thus required or assumed 
is regarded as essential to the Christian life. Its 
obligation is ‘the royal law* (Ja 2 8 ). Its absence 
nullifies all other virtues (1 Co 13 1 ' 8 ) ; its presence 
implies fulfilment of all duty (Ro 13 8 ‘ 10 , Gal 5 14 ). 
It is, in fact, the pledge of a live faith (Ja 2 14 * 18 ), 
and the criterion of true sonship (1 Jn 2 9 ' u 3 10,14 
4 7 5 1 ). In all this the servants* doctrine is as their 


Lord’s. 

(c) It has been disputed, however, to what extent 
the Apostles are also at one with Christ in their 
conception of the scope within which this law of 
love holds sway. In favour of a distinction be- 
tween the two points of view, it may be argued : 
(a) that the prevalent sense of &de\<t>6s in the NT 
is that of ‘ fefiow-Christian ’—a restricted meaning 
which is sometimes markedly imposed by the im- 
mediate context (see, e.g., 1 Co 5 11 6 6 ) ; (/S) that 
the love required frequently refers to the brother- 
hood of believers only (Ro 12 10 , 1 Th 4 9 , He 13 1 , 
1 p 122 2 17 3 8 ) ; and (7) that, even in the report of 
our Lord’s own teaching, the universalism of the 
Synoptic Gospels has, in the Fourth Gospel, been 
merged in the more limited conception (see Jn 13 34 , 
15 12 ). On the other hand, it is quite clear, from 
such injunctions as are found in Gal 6 10 and 1 Th 5 15 , 
that the Apostolic law of love towards men pos- 
sessed an application as broad as humanity itself, 
and the specific reference of Ro 12 20 shows that not 
even enemies were excluded from its operation. 
The teaching of Jesus, therefore, has not really 
been limited by His followers. The utmost that can 
be maintained is that the Apostles thought of two 
separate circles of brotherhood— the inner circle, 
which comprised their fellow-believers, and the 
outer circle, in which all mankind were allowed a 
place. They themselves specifically distinguish 
these two degrees of fellowship (see Gal 6 , 2 P 1). 
Yet, though there may be special stress upon the 
more limited love, the wider love is recognized as 


its natural outgrowth and its perfect fulfilment 
(see 2 P l 7 ). 

3. The practice of the Early Church.-— Certain 
special forms, in which the brotherly love of the 
first Christians found expression, call for particular 
mention at this point, (a) The Love-feast and the 
Lord’s Supper. — The early disciples used to share 
in a common meal, which was intended not only as 
a means of assisting the poorer brethren, but also 
as a manifestation of the Church’s unity of spirit 
(see Ac 2 42 * 46 6 2 20 7 , and Tertullian’s famous passage, 
Apol. 39). At first these love-feasts were connected 
with the Lord’s Supper (see 1 Co ll 20 *, and Ign. 
Smyr. 8 ; and cf. art. Agape). But it was not long 
before the association of the two meals led to serious 
abuse (1 Co ll 20 ^, Jude 12 , 2 P2 13 ) — a fact which, 
along with the Roman government’s suspicion of 
all secret societies, led, in the 2nd cent., to their 
ultimate separation (see Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, 
96). Even after the separation, however, the 
Lord’s Supper, as well as the Agape, would con- 
stitute an expression of the disciples’ common 
brotherhood (see 1 Co 10 17 ). In the I8th cent. 
John Wesley made an interesting attempt to re- 
vive the love-feast in his own societies, and in an 
attenuated form it still survives among them. 

(6) Hospitality. — The circumstances of the age 
in which Christianity had its birth rendered hospi- 
tality a practical necessity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Christian literature lays 
stress on this particular application of brotherly 
love. The entertainment of strangers was the duty 
not merely of the ‘ bishop * (1 Ti 3 2 , Tit l 8 ), but also 
of the ordinary disciple. In certain Scriptural 
injunctions its exercise is confined to the case of 
fellow-Christians (1 P 4 9 , 3 Jn s “ 8 ) ; but the absence 
of restriction in other places shows that the broader 
conception of the duty was also appreciated (Ro 12 18b , 
He 13 1 * 2 , 1 Ti 5 10 ; Clem. Rom. 1). See Hospitality. 

(c) Charity.— The practice of liberality towards 
the poor was another expression of the Church’s 
brotherhood. As was natural, this was directed 
mainly to relieving the necessities of fellow-disciples 
(Ro I2 13a , He 6 10 , 1 Jn 3 17 - 18 , and probably Ac 9 s6 ), 
although the limitation is not always named (see 
He I3 16 ). A signal illustration of such charity is 
found in St. Paul’s collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem (Ro 15 25 , 2 Co 8 1 - 16 etc.). See Charity. 

(d) The ‘ communism ’ of the Early Church. — It 

was in connexion with such care for the poorer 
brethren that an experiment was undertaken which 
has sometimes been described as the * communism’ 
of the Early Church. ‘And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common ; and they 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need’ (Ac 2 44£ *,* 
cf. also 4 32 ). We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the significance of this beautiful mani- 
festation of brotherly love. ' . ■ 

< There is,' in the words of Peabody ( Jesus Christ ana the 
Social Question , p. 24), ‘ no evidence that what is reported of 
the little company at Jerusalem became in any degree a general 
practice, as though enjoined by the teaching of Jesus. No other 
instance of communal ownership is cited in the Book of Acts ; 
but. on the other hand, the mother of Mark continues to own 
her home in Jerusalem (Ac 1212 ), and voluntary relief is sent 
from Antioch by “ every man according to his ability (11^). 
The Apostle Paul knows nothing of such communistic regula- 
tions (2 Co 9 7 , 1 Co 162 ). ... In short, the communism of the 
day of Pentecost, like the gift of tongues described in the same 
chapter, was a spontaneous, unique, and unrepeated manifesta- 
tion of that elevation and unity of spirit which possessed the 
little company in the first glow of their new faith. Still further, 
this sharing of each other's possessions, which was thus for th« 
moment a sign of their perfect brotherhood, was even then no 
formal or compulsory system.’ (See Ac 5*; cf., further, art. 
Community of Goods.) w x , £ .i 

It is probable that the disappointment of the 
hope of a speedy Parousia, the rapid growth of 
the Church, and the presence of unworthy members 
in the Christian community, prevented the repeti- 
tion or the expansion of this experiment (see J. H. 
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Moulton's essay in The Social Teaching of the 
Bible , pp. 234-2 J 6). 

4. Later development — The history of the 
world V social progress, since the days of the 
Apostles, has been largely that of the* leavening 
of human life with the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Christian gospel It is to its spirit 
that we owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, t he rare of the sick poor, the sup- 
pression of infanticide, the exaltation of woman* 
hood, the improvement in conditions of labour* 
and, in general, the birth of our modem concern 
for the down-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities* And, as men look forward to future pro* 
press, working towards a reformed society securely 
based mmn truth, justice, and mercy, it is in the 
gospel of Christian brotherhood that the adequate 
motive* fxiwer is to be sought* Only when the 
universal brotherhood of man m acknowledged as 
an inevitable inference from the universal Father- 
hood of God* only when the world’s law of greed 
end hate is vanquished by the Christian law of 
service ami love, will the* principle of love have 
received its perfect fulfilment, am! the City of God 
at length have been built upon earth, 

brrufcAitr'fc a."* Hauruack and Hermann, The Soehd Qmpel 
(IP7f; Peabodv, Jmm cbn»t antf the Smml tyumium ; 
Wefttcott, Sutml A$iwm of Ckrizti&nitp (I\H7) ; Findlay, 
Pekomkip in the Life Eternal (MKffl); iCtehle (ed >, The. Sutini 
Tmmkim§ qftht Bikk (IMP) i writ* * tta&herlv tevt‘ and Vteve* 
Ui and * Brotherhood 4 and *LovV in M%\ 

H. BXSSEKKR. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS.— Kee Family. 

BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE, 

etc.— S« Brjstitrin or the Common Lite, 
etc., 

BROWNISH*— 1 , Life of founder. —Brownism 
derives its name from Robert Browne, third son 
of Anthony Browne of Tolethorpe** Rutlandshire* 
Born about 1550, f of hi® earlier years nothing is 
known, but he appears to have entered Corpus 
Christ i College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1572.3: The college at that time 
was noted rather for licence than for learning or 
seriousness. § The university, however, as a whole 
was a centre of .Puritan influence; and Browne, 
yielding to. this, became one of those * known and 
counted forward in religion.*! In other words, 
he fu concerned about 4 the woeful and lament- 
able stole of the Church** and Ite need of a further 
reformation. He ‘debated* those things * in him- 
self and with others/ and 4 suffered some trouble 
about them* II from opponents* Then, at some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘aehoilen* 
for the spue® of three years having a 4 special 
care to teach religion/ and keeping them * in such 
awe and good order a* all the townsmen where 
he taught gave him witness/ Moreover, he still 
‘beat himself to search and Had out the matters 
of the Church *; he * laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both In his school and the town*; ft in 
consequence, 4 he got himself much enmity of the 
poacher/ and wm 4 presently discharged/ .For a 
time, however* he continued to teach * with great 
good, will and favour of the townsmen tt till * an 

•The tolly ii deaorfbtd as' * «sc§#*st and wonitiipffslr* For 
fall accounts of ft, see TmmmM-i&m of the Cmgngatimal 
Eistoriml Society, ml ii m, X 

f An Inference tom tbs fact that he ww mm 80 at tod time 
of hie death to 168 $. 

|; Masters, Mtmtmry' qf Corpus Chrteti OotUps, p. ft There Is 
MP/.stosstsiiifef* to. too : others of': tot mm e name entered. 
— the one fa 1867, the other in 1W. 

1 8m Stxj p®% Panto-, 1821, hie Hi. (eat. 1548). 

. I, See bis own Trm tmd Smut Declaration (unpaged). A copy 
Is b* toe CmgregmEmmtisl for 188E ; toe original is in toe 
Lambeth library. 

% M* m Ib. tt Perhaps Stamford, 

tt Ttotofaa sty* Islington, tat his residence mere was some 


outbreak of the plague occasioned his recall home 
to Tolethorpe. Next, with his father’s leave, he 
returned to Cambridge, not for study so much as 
with the hope of staying ‘his care’ about the 
absorbing Church question. To this end he re- 
sorted to Mr. Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
Drayton, ‘whom of all others he heard say was 

most forward.’ * Mr. Greenham allowed him 

‘with others’— to expound in his house * that part 
of Scripture which was used to be read after 
meals’; and, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the parish/ This led to his 
being ‘ moved * by ‘certain in Cambridge/ ‘and also 
with consent of the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor/ 
to his preaching in Cambridge. He was not un- 
willing, but was checked by his objection to re- 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘ license and authority/ He 
could go so far as to be ‘ tried * (i.e. examined) by 
the Bishops, and to ‘ suffer their power, though 
unlawful, if in anything it did not hinder the 
Truth/ f But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him ; and when Archbishop 
GrimlalFf* ‘seals were gotten him by his brother’! 
—.apparently three times over— he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by him, § openly declared that they meant nothing 
to- him. lie preached, to his Cambridge congrega- 
tion for * about half a year/ but refused to take 
charge of them* because * he saw the parishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into that 
bondage with them/ This confirmed him in the 
principle which had gradually been growing clear 
to his mind, that ‘ the Kingdom of God was not 
to be begun by whole parishes, but rather of the 
worthiest were they never so few * ; [\ and, failing 
to convert the people to a like view, he ‘ sent back/ 
the ‘ stipend * they had ‘gathered* for him, ‘and 
gave warning of his departure/ IF His next sphere 
was in Norfolk— where some very forward ** were 
said to he. He lodged with Robert Harrison, ft 
master of an hospital in Norwich ; but went out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the whole neighbourhood, and soon embroiled him 
with the Bishop . tt Another result, however, was 
the gathering of a ‘ company ’ who agreed to join 


that after he "conformed * in 1585. The statement (Strype’s 
ParJftr, bk. tv., tab. 1571) that he became chaplain to the 
puke of Norfolk before HW1 Is dm to the confounding- of him 
with another Hubert Browne* the Duke’s messenger, often 
mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of Privy Council between 
un and HOWL ' Nor Is there any proof of his identity with the 
Browne cited in connexion with 4 Cndertree’s Plot ’ (ib. bk. iv,, 
sub. 1574), nor yet with the Brown (of Trinity College) 4 con- 
vented * before foe Vi«*ChaiJ.<»Eor for Puritan leanings in 1572 
(ib, bk, ivA 

* Rev. iil chard Greenham, * a roan renowned for his. care, 
pietie and p&ines ; and for hla singular dexteritie in comforting 
afflicted consciences 4 (me dedication of works to James l 116123). 
f True and Short Drctarution. 

t Most likely his eldest brother Philip, made incumbent of 
Little Casterton In 1591 (a family living), and deprived in 1604 
for conformity. Two seals were issued— on 6th and 7th June 
1579 respectively — one a DismlMory tetter, and one a Licence to 
preach (Burrage, The True Story qf Robert Browne, 1906* p. 6). 

I Later he parted with it (i.e. the Bishop’s licence) to a Justice 
of the Peace* who delivered it to toe Bishop of Norwich* But 
apparently he was not ordained* 

I True ami Short Declaration, This shows that Browne did 
not borrow his conception of a Church* but worked it out for 
himself. m . . , ■ „ 

n About the same time he 4 fell rick/ and during his illness 
was served by an ‘officer named Bancroft’ (Richard, future 
Archbishop) with the Bishop's letter forbidding him to preach. 

# * Immigrants from the tew Countries were numerous in ana 
near Norwich— including some Anabaptists (Blomefield, Norfolk, 
1805-10* vol. U. pp. 28?, WkSh Lollard influence- was also 
stoongr (see, e.p.^nmp in Trevelyan’s England in the Age of 

ft A* Cambridge associate whom he converted to his views. 
They went to Middeiburg together, and there disagreed* 
died before 1588 (Bredweil, Rasing the Foundations; see also 
Strype’s Parker, bk. iv. cap. 85). t „ 

tt See his (U. Freke, Bishop of Norwich) tetters to Jurgbley, 
April 19 and August 2* 1581 (tansdowne MSS, »odiL 18, 20> 
Burghley was a msUmt Mnsman to Btowne* 
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together, on the basis of his teaching, for Church 
fellowship, by means of a solemn covenant to the 
following effect : * 


(1) That they would ‘keep and seek agreement’ one with 
another under Christ’s laws. 

(2) That they did choose, and would obey, certain to ‘teach 

them and watch for the salvation of their souls,’ — having had 
due ‘trial and testimony ’ of their fitness.! ' ® 

(3) That they would hold regular meetings for ‘ prayer, thanks- 

f lying, reading of the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying— either 
y mmen which had the gift, or by those who had the special 
charge before others.’ 

(4) That they would allow any member of the Church to 
‘protest, appeal, complain, exhort, dispute, reprove, etc., as he 
had occasion, but yet in due order,’ 

(5) That they would ‘ further the Kingdom of God in them* 
selves, and especially in their charge and household, if they had 
any ; or in their friends and companions, and whosoever was 
worthy.’ 

(6) That they would observe the rules agreed upon ‘for 
gathering and testifying voices in debating matters * ; ‘for an 
order of choosing teachers, guides, and relievers ’ ; ‘for separ- 
ating clean from unclean ’ ; ‘for receiving any into the fellow- 
ship ’ ; ‘for presenting the daily success of the Church and the 
wants thereof ’ ; ‘for seeking to other Churches to have their 
help bring better reformed, or to bring them to reformation’; 

* for taking an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, 
nor trouble (the Church) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine 
nor evil cause (into it)— after once or twice warning or rebuke.’ 

This took place at Norwich,:): probably early in 
the spring of 1581, and marks the formation of the 
first Church of its kind in England. § The ‘ cove- 
nant’ here described presents a rough outline of 
Brownism on its positive or constructive side ; its 
negative or aggressive side may be illustrated by 
Browne’s own report || of a conversation which 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time 
before. From this it appears that Browne 
(showing himself more extreme in some points 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘preachers who 
submit themselves to the popish power of the 
Bishops, or any wav justify or tolerate it,’ cannot 
‘ do duty as lawful pastors and preachers ’ ; that 
‘Parishes guided either by such preachers or by 
the Bishops ’ and their * officers ’ cannot ‘ he lawful 
and the Churches of God ’ ; that such preachers 
cannot really ‘beget faith by their preaching,’ 
neither can they really ‘ call or win men to good- 
ness,’ nor can any profit be got from their ‘blind 
reading of chapters and the (Church) service.’ 
With these convictions fierce invectives against 
the preachers came naturally. Here, e.ff., is a 
specimen: ‘Therefore say no more ye wicked 
preachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye 
preach. For what is it worth to say unto Christ, 
“Hail, King of the Jews,” and bow the knee 
before Him, when you cast your filthy disorders 
and popish government as dung on His face. You 
have not yet gathered the people from the popish 
parishes and wicked fellowship, neither have 
planted the Church by laying the foundation 
thereof . . Declamation in this strain made 
a sensation. The common people of Bury St. 
Edmunds and thereabout heard him gladly, and 
‘assembled themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in private houses and conventicles to 
hear him. ’IT But it also led to his imprisonment 
by the Bishop ‘upon complaint made by many 
godly preachers for delivering unto the people 
corrupt and contentious doctrine.’ U Released at 
the instance of his kinsman Burghley,** and 
straightway resuming what he considered his 
mission, he presently found himself ‘a prisoner 


* See True and Short Declaration , pt. ii. 
t This implies that Browne (as pastor) and Harrison (prob- 
ably as teacher), etc., were then chosen. 

X Browne speaks of his ‘coming to Norwich, and how the 
company there joined together.’ ■ . ,, 

| The Independent Church of Richard Fitz (1571) hardly 
(perhaps) deserves the name, and the next was not formed till 
1692, in Nicholas Lane, London. 

H True and Short Declaration. 

If Freke’s letter to Burghley (April 19, 1581), Lansdowne 
MSS, xxxiii. 13. _ „ , 

** Letter to Freke (April 21, 1681). See Fuller, Church 
History, vol. v. p. 63 (Brown’s ed.). 


at London.’* Harrison, too, was imprisoned t 
with others of the Church. So ‘at last, when 
divers of them were again imprisoned, and the 
rest in great' trouble and bondage out of prison, 
they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 
Lord did call them out of England.’ J The place 
selected (possibly because of Thomas Cartwright’s 
congregation there) was Middelburg;§ and thither 
the greater portion || of the Norwich ‘company,’ 
including Browne and Harrison, transferred them- 
selves — near the end of 1581. In Middelburg 
Browne’s ideal seems to have encountered little 
or no outward hindrance, but it broke down woe- 
fully under the stress of inward disabilities. IT 
Two years later, Browne, sore at heart hut keeping 
a bold front, was on his way to Scotland — accom- 
panied by just four or five men and their families. 
The rest of his career need not he dwelt upon. 
Landing at Dundee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
of St. Andrews on Thursday, 9th January 1583-4, 
and was soon in trouble. On three successive 
Tuesdays he appeared before the Edinburgh 
Presbytery— maintaining (on the 14th) that ‘ wit- 
nesses at baptism were not a thing indifferent, but 
simply evil ’ ; alleging (on the 21st) that ‘ the whole 
discipline of Scotland was amiss’; and acknow- 
ledging (on the 28th) the authorship of certain 
hooks exhibited. Out of these Mr. James Lawson 
and Mr. John Davidson were deputed to gather 
the articles deemed erroneous for presentation to 
the King — Browne, meanwhile, being, it would 
seem, held in custody. But His Majesty, as- 
suredly rather to spite the Presbytery than to 
befriend Browne, let him go free.** 

After some months he appears to have re- 
turned to Stamford ; then to have gone abroad, 
leaving his wife behind ; and then again to have 
come back to Stamford. This was about March 
1585 ; and in the autumn of the same year, October 
7th, he betrayed the crushing effect upon him of 
several months’ imprisonment by a promise of 
‘conformity ’ to the Established Church. +f Next 
day he set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 
intercession from Burghley to his father. Here he 
lived, under paternal surveillance, till February 
1585-6, when his father, not having found him 
sufficiently docile, asked and obtained leave to 
remove him ‘to Stamford or some other place.’ 
Whether Browne actually removed is doubtful — 
since there is proof that later in the year (April 
19th, May 5th, June 25th) both he and his wife 
were three times cited — on a charge of non-attend- 
ance at church— in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Court by the churchwardens of Little Casterton, 
the parish in which Tolethorpe Hall is situated. 
The next certain fact is nis appointment on 
November 21st as schoolmaster in St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark §§— an uneasy situa- 
tion, which he had vacated before June 20, 1589, 
when Burghley solicited Howland, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for his re-admission ‘into the ministry’ 
and * some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
that he ‘ hath now a good time ’ been an obedient 
son of the Church. |||| Two years later, ‘on the 

* True and Short Declaration. 

t Harrison, A little Treatise upon the first verse of the 18$nd 
Psalm . . 1583, Introduction (Lambeth Library). 

t True and Short Declaration. 

§ After Scotland and ‘ Jersey or Guernsey ’ had been pro- 
proposed and -waived aside by Browne (£&.). 

|| Some- remained behind and still continued as a Church 
called the 4 Elder Sister ’ (see George Johnson, Discourse of some 
Troubles , 1603). 

«r True and Short Declaration , pt. iii. 

** Calderwood, History of the Kirk of Scotland, iv. 1-8. 

ft See Burrage, op. cit. pp. 29-31, 37-39. The ‘five points’ to 
which he subscribed practically cover the whole ground of 
* conformity * ; and imply a thoroughly broken spirit at the time. 

%X Burrage, op. cit. p. 41. 

§§ An exact transcription of the (drastic) terms of his engage- 
ment is printed by Burrage, op. dt. pp. 44, 45. 

It || Lansdowne MSS, ciii. 60. 
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30th, June 1501, Kobert Browne, clerk, was ad- 
mitted and instituted to the rectory of the ecclesi- 
astical parish of Little Caaterton in the county of 
Rutland and diocese of Peterborough’ — of which 
parish his eldest brother, Francis Browse, then 
occupant of Tolethorpe Hall, was the patron. * 
Finally, on September 2, 15111, he became * rector* j 
of the parish of Achurch-eum -Thorpe, WatemHe, j 
in Northamptonshire ; * was admitted to the holy j 
orders of deacon and priest* on the 30th of the ; 
month ; f and here (perhaps excepting one obscure ; 
period of ten years) he lived out the remaining j 
forty-two years of his existence. He ^ died in j 
Northampton gaol, and was buried at St. Giles 5 
Church of that town on October 8th, 1033.$ 
a» Principles."— Though Browne had receded; 
from some of his extreme views and taken office 
in the Church he had so bitterly condemned, there . 
is proof § that he still held to the essentials of his 
Church theory; and if this be taken as evidence 
of conscious insincerity, it may be remembered 
at least, by way of extenuation, that, to quote hi® 
own words, he was * broken . , . much with former 
trouble®, hi that the influence® brought to bear apon 
him in his weakness were of exceptional force /S 
and that the limited extent of his * conformity J 
seems to have been generally imdemtood*** 

Some indication of the principles connoted by 
the term Brownism has already been given. But 
a more systematic statement i® desirable. 

(1) First, then, it should be said that Brawnmm 
concent itself merely with a doctrine of the 
Church, Theological ly, Browne was even severely 
orthodox ft in the "current Calvixuatic sense. 
Equally m inhere Ida Huceettso r®,££ 

(2) With Protestants generally, of the consistent 
sort, he accepted the Scriptures m the sole rule of 
Christian faith and practice— -unaffected by the 
traditions of men, including those of the Early 
Fathers, 

|3) Starting from this basis, he come to the con- 
clusion that the Protestant Churches (particularly 
the English Church), while Scriptural as to their 
faith, were far from Scriptural as to their practice. 
Reformed up to a certain point, the English Church 
had. stopped short of the full Be formation which 
was demanded if it would correspond to the NT 
model of a Church. Many even of the more 
* forward 1 PuriUua stopped short of this— pleading 
as m sufficient excuse that the needed reforms 
were not to be had without concurrence of the 
civil power, and that till such concurrence was 
forthcoming they could only ‘ tarry.’ Here 
Browne took his stand. He thought the evils : 
arising from m imperfect Heforxaatioa of the 
Church so great and pressing, that the very 
existence of" Christianity called for the instant 
removal of them. Since, too, the will of Christ— 
made clear in the NT— necessitated their removal, 
to plead for delay on the ground of a 4 Prince’s * 
unwillingness was intolerable disloyalty to Christ 
The Prince is supremo in his own sphere* but his 
sphere m not the Church, He is * to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice,, to maintain 

■ * Burauw, ftp, c*t p, «5 t t ih $ I'd. p. 7a 

I In a Mrt of hit reetnlly found m the British Ummm by 
Mr. flmnpiift Hume*, ami edited hy him tor the Oonrarft* 
tionisl HiatorM Society. It is in the form of a letter to his 
irndr Mr. Flower, !* dated 81st December 158®, and contains the 
quoted by Dr. Bancroft In hie famous 4 St, Paul's 
Owes * *«rfafta of the tollowhif ffehruary* . 

I See the aforesaid MS* where he speaks of hawing teen 
taprieoned S3 times* 

if #,f. the breakdown of his Church experiment at MIddel* 
burg. Ml bed state of heelth* Ms loneliness, the pressure 
brought to beer upon him at hmm and by Burghley, etc, 
m Bredhvtill, op., MStunae this In bis Mmiwj of the Foundations 
Of Browtiistn, 158$. 

ft Of. Qoeetlo&t Z-34 of bis Books which sk&mth the life and 
mawmm of all trm Christimm t 1S8S. 
ft Of., «.$*, their thmfmkm of Faith., ism. 


the high welfare and honour thereof with outward 
power, bodily punishment, and civil forcing of 
men.* He is also to 4 look to ’ the Church so far 
as 4 outward provision and outward justice* are 
concerned : for it is of his 4 charge * 4 because it is 
in a commonwealth,* Bn t the Prince has no manner 
of right to compel the Church to be* or to remain, 
what Christ forbids. Nay, he has no right directly 
to * compel religion’ at all, Le. ‘to plant churches 
by power, and to force a submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties.* If a true 
Church is already established* the Prince either 
is or is not a member of it. If he is, then— as God 
is no respecter of persons— he is, like every other 
member, subject to its discipline. If he is not, 
and hm no mind to further or favour its establish- 
ment, then those who are Christ’s freemen must 
proceed without him ; and even though he should 
oppose them to the uttermost, they must go on 
just the same. Thus it appears that separation 
from a false Church, or from one persistently 
corrupt, in order to set up and realize the pure 
and true* is a right which the Prince dare not 
withhold, and a duty which the 4 faithful* dare 
not decline, 

Buch is the pith of Browne’s Treatise of 
Bfjtrmntmi without turning for ante, which he 
wrote ami printed at MiiMelburg in 1582. Not 
without reason has It been called * the first plea 
in English for the Church's independence of the 
State and essential autocracy. But on the Con- 
tinent he had been more than anticipated by the 
Anabaptists ;f for* in one respect at least, his 
plea, m compared with theirs, presents a remark- 
able limitation, viz. that he seems to permit, if 
not to oblige, the Prince— after the example of 
4 the good Kings* of Juda*— not indeed to ‘force 
the people by laws or by power to receive the (true) 
Church government,’ but yet, when once they had 
received it, to keep them to it* and even to ‘put 
them to death* If 'then they fall away.* Blow 
entirely subversive this might become of Ms whole 
position— supposing him serious— Browne did not 
pause to relied. 

(4) Published at the same date and place, and 
fin some copies) bound up with the Treatise , was 
a Catechism to winch the Treatise was meant to 
serve as an introduction. Its title began, ‘A booke 
which sheweth the life and manners of all true 
Christians * * and' if the Treatise urged the 
instant need of proceeding to establish the true 
Church, this sets forth the character of the Church 
to be established. In some points it obviously 
agrees with the Presbyterian ideal, as expounded, 
e.y., by Iris contemporary Cartwright. The con- 
ception of the sacrament is the same; its per- 
manent officers are the same — Pastor, Teacher, 
Eiders, Beacons, Widows— and also its description 
of their functions ; and it makes the same demand 
for 4 discipline. * But there are notable divergences. 
Thus the definition $ of a Church is much more 
strict— 4 a com panic or number of beleevers which 
by a willing oovenauut made with their God as 
under the governement of God and Christ, and 
keepe Iris lawes in one holy communion.* Agam, 
it was more democratic. From first to last the 
people of the Church, as just described, are 
accounted supreme. This appears (a) in the 

* fetee, «.p„, Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation* 
**I£?m (Nine York, l?$f% p, IS. , _ ... 

f U, for t to Anabaptist position ; see § 35 of the (Mennonite) 
Confession quoted by walker {»* ft). The latter's date is 1609, tot 
It expresses their earliest views. See also pp. 15-17 tor possible 
influence of Anabaptists on Browne. Dexter's opinion seems 
nearest the truth * that Browne owed nothing to Anabaptist 
influences, and that he was a diadpUr of no one (Cmigrega- 
timalmn m seen in its Literature, p. 108), 

1 The first words are— 4 Christians are a compame. . . . 
Browne did not believe that Christiana could be such and liv* 
apart from Church fellowship. 
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declared equality of all the members as regards 
spiritual privilege : * * * § Everie one of the church is 
made a Kinge, a Priest, and a Prophet under 
Christ, to upholde and further the kingdom of 
God, and to hreake and destroie the kingdome of 
Antichrist and Satan.’ ( b ) In the mode of appoint- 
ing and ordaining officers. These must first be 
tried by the whole Church as to their 4 guiftes and 
godlines. ’ If, indeed, a man has already given 
proof of his ‘gifts and godliness’ by the right 
gathering of a church, then those composing that 
church, or those who afterwards join it, must 
tacitly receive him 4 by obedience ’ as their 4 guide 
and teacher.’ But if a church already planted is 
in need of any officer, then the free and clear 
4 consent of the people * 4 gathered by the elders or 
guides ’ must precede his appointment, (c) In the 
power of the Church as a whole to discipline and 
even depose unworthy officers, (d) In the right of 
the Church, through its own 4 elders or forwardest,’ 
to recognize its officers by ordination 4 as called 
and authorized of God.’ Usually this is done 
4 with prayer and imposition of handes ’—but as to 
the latter it 4 is no essential pointe of their calling,’ 
and ought to be left, when it is ‘turned into 
pomp or superstition.’ ( e ) In the fact that, while 
the holding of ‘synodes or meetings of sundrie 
churches’ may be expedient, it is voluntary. Their 
use is to enable the stronger churches to help the 
weaker in ‘deciding or redressing of matters’ 
when such help is sought or when it is evidently 
needed.* 

(5) Brownism, as thus outlined, became the 
accepted platform of all the early Separatists. 
Younger leaders like Henry Barrow, John Green- 
wood, Francis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth may 
have varied the emphasis, cleared away ambiguities, 
or given to this or that principle a more rigorous 
and detailed application; but, notwithstanding 
their vehement desire to repudiate + all connexion 
with Browne or his name, it could not reasonably 
be denied that he was 4 the shop of their store and 
the steel of their strength.’ J Proof of this lies 
to hand in their writings, particularly in a series 
of authoritative documents which they issued for 
the chief Separatist Church during the first twenty 
years of its existence. § Only on one point of im- 
portance has there seemed room for doubt, and 
here the difference between Browne’s teaching and 
that of Barrow seemed great enough to warrant a 
description of the latter as 4 Barrowism.’ This 
point is the eldership and its relation to the Church, 
According to Dexter, the teaching of Barrow pre- 
sents the Church as having power to elect the 
elders, but not to control them or ‘seriously limit 
their action ’ or remove them from office for any 
cause whatever. Thus he practically destroyed 
the Church’s self-government, and erected the 
eldership into 4 a ruling oligarchy,’ whereas Browne 
made it a pure democracy. II ^ But against this 
view may be set Barrow’s explicit statement of the 
contrary. 4 1 never thought,’ he says in one place, 
1 that the practice of Christ’s government belonged 
only to those officers. I rather thought it had 
been their duty and office to have seen this govern- 
ment faithfully and orderly practised by all the 
members of the Church, . . . so that if these 

* Catechism, questions 55, 118-119, 55-58, 119, 51. 

t CL, e.a., Barrow and Greenwood s outburst during the 
‘conferences’ with London ministers (April 1590). The one 
save : ‘ We are no Brownists. We hold not our faith m respect 
of any mortal man, neither were we instructed by him, oi 
baptized into his name, until by such as you were so termed. 
The other says: ‘Browne is an apostate, now one of your 
Church.* Yet it is probable that Greenwood at least had 
been influenced by Browne (see the writer’s Henry Barrow , 
p. 13), and both must have read his writings. 

X Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations , Introd. 

§ See end of article. _ 

|i See Walker, Creeds and JPlatforvns, p. 31 f. 


officers or any of them transgress, the Church 
reserveth power to every member freely {according 
to the quality of the offence ana the rules of the 
word) to admonish and reprove the whole , to cen- 
sure and excommunicate such officers so offending .* 
No less conclusive is the evidence of a document 
published in 1596 under the title, A true confession 
of the faith and humble acknowledgment of the 
alegeance which wee hir Majesties subjects falsely 
called Brownists doo hould towards God and yeila 
to hir Majesties It emanated from the Separatist 
Church formed in London, 1592, and soon after- 
wards exiled to Amsterdam. This Church had 
Francis Johnson for pastor, and Henry Ainsworth 
for teacher — joint authors of the Confession, and 
both disciples of Barrow. Thus its words on the 
point in question may he taken as Barrow’s own. 
But these say decidedly : 

‘That as every Christian Congregation hath powre and 
commandement to elect and ordeine their own ministerie 
according to the rules prescribed, and whilest they shal faith- 
fully execute their office to have them in superaboundant love 
for their worke sake— to provide for them, to honour them and 
reverence them, according to the dignitie of the office they 
execute : so have they also powre and commandement when 
anie such defalt, either in their lyfe, doctrine or administration 
breaketh out, as by the rule of the word debarreth them from, 
or depriveth them of their ministerie, by due order to depose 
them from the ministerie they exercised; yea, if the case so 
require and they remayne obstinate and impenitent orderly to 
cut them off by excommunication.’ t 

Johnson, it is true, drew off from this position 
and split the Church by urging a strictly "Presby- 
terian view of the eldership. J But a majority of 
the people adhered to Ainsworth in his strenuous 
defence of the confessional view— which he calls 
the Church’s 4 ancient faith ’ — and he had also the 
warm support of John Robinson § with his church 
at Leyden. A more plausible case of difference 
between Browne and Barrow seems to lie in their 
respective ways of speaking about the relation of 
the Civil Power to the Church. For, while Barrow 
declares it to he 4 the office and duty of Princes and 
Rulers . . . to suppress and root out of their 
dominions all religions, worship, and ministries’ll 
other than the true, Browned language is cer- 
tainly more restrained. But here also the con- 
trast is less in reality than in appearance. One 
drastic assumption of his has already been noted. 
And the following from his reply to Mr. Cart- 
wright IT is not so very far snort of Barrow’s 
position : 

« If the commonwealth (as it ought) had long ago taken from 
the min istry those tenths and popish livings, then J ericho being 
once destroyed (I mean the anticbristian churches put down) 
had not so soon been built again. ^ 

Nor did he show himself (previous to his con- 
formity) less extreme in a third point — his practical 
attitude towards the establishment. Barrow’s 
attitude is perfectly explicit in the Confession of 
1596 (Art. 32), which calls upon all who 4 will be 
saved ’ to come forth with speed from this anti- 
christian estate; upon all its ministers 4 to give 
over and leave 5 their unlawful offices ; and upon 
all people of what sort or condition soever to with- 
hold their goods, lands, money or money worth 

* See the present writer’s Henry Barrow (p. 106) for this and 
other references. The only argument alleged to the contrary 
seems to he one drawn from the ‘ silence ’ of what is called the 
London Confession of 1589 : ‘A true description out of the 
Word of God of the visible Church.’ But the absence of specific 
reference to the point may be explained by the ideal character 
of this document. It is a declaration rather than a Confession. 

t He 2 defends it in his latest book, A Christian - 

(1617) pp. 306-16. But he had been advocating it since 1609 
(see present writer's Henry Barrow, pp. 254 ff., 268 ff.). 

§ See his Justification of Separation . . . against Mr. Richard 
Barnard his invective * . . (1610), where, re tne 6th error alleged 
bv Mr. Barnard, he goes into the question with great thorough- 
ness. Johnson replied in his Answer touching the Division 
(1611). P. 27 ; and Robinson rejoined— at Ainsworth s instance 
(see the latter’s Animadversion to Mr. Clifton s Advertisement 
[1613], pp. 111-117). 

1! Henry Barrow, Platform, 1590 (unpaged). 

An answer to Mr. Cartwright his letter . ... .» p. *u. 
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from the maintenance of its false ministry and 
worship. Browne’s was the same. It is, «,y.> the 
burden of his letter to Mr. Cartwright that you 
cannot, communicate with a false Church without 
partaking in its pollution ; and m neither the true 
Church as a whole nor any 4 part’ or * member* of it 
ought to communicated Perhaps the utmost which 
can be conceded to him is that he may not have 
forbidden ataolutely a casual ‘hearing* even of 
prelatk* ministers or attendance at their services, 
as did the authors of the Vmfessum.f 
Brownism of the strictest type — that which 
pushed its differences X from the Church of Eng- 
land u> the forefront— found a temporary asylum 
iir Amsterdam and turned out unequal to the test 
of exprlence. In Leyden— under the leadership 
of John Robinson, wh*o at first was m thorough- 
going! as Barrow or Ainsworth, hut became with 
time increasingly tolerant— it learnt to lay the 

t reater stress on constructive elements ; If and to 
evelop these in a form of church-life which could 
hear truncation to the shores of ‘New* England, and 
there plant the genus of a vigorous democratic 
Ch«rch*Sut«?. In England it ran a somewhat 
similar course. Blripfwd of its harshest features, 
it was accepted from the hands of John Robinson 
by Henry Jacob (1563? 4 6*24), who * gathered* at 
leant «ome of the scattered ‘remnants* of the 
London congregation of X592 and organised (on a 
aeml'Separaiiftt basis) f what has been called the 
first distinctively Independent Church in England. 
But the name * Brown ism ' did not die out It lived 
m m a descriptive or abusive epithet of ‘all and 
sundry * who, for whatever cause* broke away from 
the National Church, Nor did the extreme views 
originally suggested by the name cease to win 
vehement and consistent awl voea tea # * These appear 
from time to time far down the 17th century, ft 
Indeed, such advocates have never been absent 
altogether from the ranks of English Noncon- 
formity. But, on the whole, It may be said that 
Brownism has survived^ only on its nobler side ; 
and that its essential witness has been continued 
and fulfilled in the principles which give life and 
power to modern Congregationalism. 

See also art, Ctoxo relation a usx. 

* P. m Of* p* M : * For Hit routing ministry l» abominable 
wtokeimvm,* fte,, and in TmmUm upm M Matt, f *sgalm% 
I’wish ftr*Bch«r.' 

! And lit fraefcl not tove te«ght of fring Burrow"! Itngtti 
In his Etfamtnt for the total timtmxMm of * church building* * 
wthiefe q m*A forth, Hookah etartiZr protatt in M&dm* Pe/Uiy. ok. 
v ch. 8* VP* tt-17* 

t 8«e The Point* of IHfermce, under 14 hood*, published In 
Iftll (reprinted in Walker* Creeds and Platform*, pp. 77-8B). 

| The are indicated by (a) A Justification of Separa- 
tum, ISIO, "(b) Mdigmm Cmmmuntm Ptmlic mut PrimM, 
1014, (c) A Jml mut E tertiary A patent* lS®b &mi (d) A 
TmMim of ’Urn tARifHtom of Bowing M meter* «» Iks Ckwth 
Of BmlamP^printm in I6$4 but written tome yean before. 

| CL tbe euxfovnl? Snutiaa and •twHoiatj’ mmhto% * Seven 
Artfefii* prt»w««l for *abml*jkm to to® Privy Oonuiefl in Ibl 8 
awl signed by Xtobbieon and William Brewster (reprinted by 
Asher, Story m the P&grim Pother*, pp. «1-81 \ 
i f Sit A and PmiMmtim of 14# milk of CmrtaU% ' 

ChrMmm in Emkmdj lilfl* reprinted in {{anbury, Historical 
Mrtwmods relating to lefts I. t§S ft. 

** 8m A NmmlaSed Appeal Humhty tendered to to# High 
Omn of Parliament,, by mA oat mm oommemtp (imt unjmttg) 
mlkd Rrmtmkk* It* date it May 1045, and lt» tubooripCIoa 
run* 5 4 Tt« meaniwtand unwortoteet Mmnfe* of God toe free 
Churches of Christ rt*id©»t te and about this city* {London] 
fMwebtiter Mm Q6Uag* Library, Twt Ho. Mm), m the Lam- 
aeto l&mtf (40,1*4) to* pamphlet o! 16*0 entitled 1 Interna* 
Um for to* Mttonna * * « Containing a tew obeervatfona upon 
t Oar. IS* which do strongly prove it to be absolutely sinful to 
bow* tot word pre«htd In wy false estate or aasambiy whatso- 
ever, 1 Tb which It added a P.8.) * * Public challenge made 
by H.BL to ad too Nonconformist* or Reformists in Old and 
Mm England and Holland la toe Malt of the tote! Sep&ro- 
'toJUHU* ■' ■ " 

ft So* More Work /or to* Beau (16S1X by Thomas Wall, an 
mmmr to S&lttogfleette Utetery, Batnm, and Pleas of the 
Present Sepamtim from to* Church of England, strongly defen- 
sive of Bawrow, Oreenwood, and Peory, whose cause Is said to 
bestol thtoof ^many thousand Protestant* ‘ In England. 


Literate**.— i Browses Wrxtinq & — A list of these so far 
m known up to April 1908 h printed in Cbamplm Barrage 
The True Sf.org of iteterf Browne (191, >6), p. 741 The most 
important are those numbered : (3) A Books which sheweth the 
life mut manners of all true Christians, Middelbare, 1582 * (4) 
A Treatise of Reforrrmiim without larging for ante , Middel- 
burg* Ib&i, reprinted by Congregational Historical Society 
1003 ; (5) A Treat im upon the $3 of Matt., Middelburg, 1582 or 
early In 1583 (a m&ktmmrj account of these, with full titles is 
. given by Barrage, pp. 17-25); (8) A True and Short Declaration 
hath of the gathering and joining together of certaine persons* 
and aim &f ike tamentabu bremk and division which feU 
amongst them, Middelburg, ? 1* 1583 ? ; (18) An Answer to Mr, 
Cartwright* Utter for joining wUh the English Churches 
! 1584-85 (?) (MS printed and published at London, before Oct. 7* 
1.585); (Id) A ikprmfe of certaine schmnatical persons am, 

; their doctrine touching the kmring and preaching qf the Word 
of God (MS of 31 folio pages, 1688 {?), discovered by Barrage at 
; the Lambeth library in KW5 and since published [London, 19071 
i as the BMmciMmi of Robert Browns, Father of Congrega- 
twnalismf The schismatic*,! persons are taken to be Henry 
I Barrow, John Greenwood* and their congregation. No doubt 
I is expressed on this point— or any as. to its authenticity. But 
1 the present writer is not convinced of the latter, at least. (22) 
A Utter written to Mr, Flower, Dec. 81, 15S8-89 (MS in the 
B.M., published at London [Memorial Hall], 1904. under the 
title A New Tm fs Guift ; the printed copy contains a narra- 
tive of the finding of the MS by Barrage in 1901). 

IL Browses LIFE.— All previous biographies are superseded 
by Chantphn Barrage, The True Story of Robert Browne 
Oxford, tW, together with two papers in Transactions of the 
Cmgrtgttlwml iHsterikml Sachet y~~* Robert Browned .Ancestors 
a ml Deere wtante* (vol. ii Ha Z) and *Hew Facte Relating to 
Rdbeit Browne' (vol. ii. No, 4)— both by F. Ivas Cater, 
Dexters study of Browne, however, In his Congregationalism 
of the teut three hundred Fean, m tern in Us Literature ( 1879 ), 
pp. 81-128, i» still valuable. 

ill PUm.r immrnsr LirmsrimK— The works of Robert 
Harrison (d. 158511 Henry Barrow (1550-1598), John Green- 
wood <d. 1598), John Penry (1559-1593), Henry Ainsworth 
(im-imh Francis Johnson (1562-1618), John Robinson 
Henry Jacob (1563-1624), for which see Dexter, 
Cmgrega Umutl ism of the last three hundred Tears (Bibliography, 
pp, 8-32), and T* G. Crippen, * Early Nonconformist' Biblio- 
graphy * in TmmwUwm of Cwigregattonal Historical Society, 
vol. I No* 1, % & 

to. MOMRN Lirmd n?JTF,— Histories of Congregationalism, 
pmsim., particularly Dexter, op* BL ; R. W. Dale, Hist, of 
Eng* Ctmpmgarimatism, 1907 ; E. Arber * Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1897 ; j. Brown, Pilgrim Pother* of Mm England , 
UKfe ; F. J. Powicke, Bmry Barrow, 1900 ; W. Walker, Creeds 
ami Platforms of CtmgregtUimmHsm, 1898; A. Mackennal, 
St ore of the English separatists, 1898, and Sketches in the 
M minium cf English Cmgregatimatism, 1901, 

Fred, J. Powicke. 

BRUNO. — 1 , Life.— Giordano Bruno was born 
in 1548 in the ancient township of Kola, not far 
from Naples. At the latter town he studied, and 
in 1563 he entered the monastery of the Dominican 
order there as novice. It was at this time that he 
took the name of Giordano, his original name 
having been Filippo. In 1572 he became priest. 
Early in his monastic career charges of heresy had 
been brought against him, and these were renewed 
in 1576, Bruno escaped to Rome, and thence, 
hearing of his excommunication, made his way 
to North Italy. Earning a livelihood by various 
means and in various cities, he finally crossed the 
Alps* and in 1670 reached Geneva. There he at- 
tended the Protestant services held by an Italian 
pastor, and thus became formally a member of the 
Protestant community, although he does not seem 
to have entered into full communion or to have 
adopted the Calvinist confession of faith. A 
violent dispute with a Professor of Philosophy at 
the Genevan Academy led to his departure from 
the city in the autumn of the same year. He 
passed to Lyons and thence to Toulouse, where 
for two- years he lectured on Aristotle and other 
subjects, being elected (by vote of the students) to 
a chair at the University. We next find him at 
Paris, in one of the Colleges of which he lectured 
(as extraordinary professor). Here he published 
two works on the Art of Memory (a subject con- 
cerning which he had been interviewed by the 
king, Henry in.), and a curious comedy, Ii Can - 
tfelaio. Apparently he fell into disfavour at the 
University, and in 1583 he crossed the Channel and 
came to London. There* after a three months 
stay in Oxford, where his reception was the re* 
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verse of cordial, he took up his abode in the house 
of the French Ambassador, Mauvissikre, probably 
as a secretary, and remained till 1585, when the 
Ambassador returned to Paris. During his stay 
in London, Bruno had some acquaintance with Sir 
Philip Sidney (to whom he dedicated a number 
of his writings), Fulke Greville, Florio, and others 
of the literary men and courtiers of the time. 
Seven of his most important works, six being 
written in Italian, were published in London at 
this period, although false names are usually 
given on the title-page for the place of publica- 
tion. These works included the dialogues La 
Cena de le Ceneri (1584), Be la Causa (1584), Be 
VInfinito (1584), Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante 
(1584), and Be gli Eroici furori (1585). . At the 
same time he had already begun the Latin works 
which were completed in Germany, so that his 
stay in England represents a period of extra- 
ordinary productiveness. With Mauvissifcre he 
returned to Paris in October 1585, but was com- 
pelled to leave it again in the following summer. 

At this time he made an attempt at recon 
ciliation with the Church, his hope being that he 
might be allowed to return without renewing his 
monastic obligations. The negotiations were 
broken off, however, and he made his way to 
Protestant Germany, settling for another brief 
period at Luther’s city of Wittenberg. Here he 
associated with the then dominant Lutheran or 
Reformed Church party, was welcomed by the 
University, lectured on such subjects as the 
Organon of Aristotle and Lullism— avoiding dan- 
gerous topics— and continued his philosophical 
writings. With the overthrow of the Lutheran 
by the Calvinist party in 1588 he was compelled 
once more ‘to take to the road.’ With varying 
fortunes he visited Prague, Helmstadt, Frankfort, 
Zurich, and again Frankfort, where he remained 
from March 1591 till a fatal chance led him to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. During 
this period he published various works : the 120 
Theses adv. Peripateticos (Paris, and also Witten- 
berg), the Oratio Valedictoria at Wittenberg, the 
Oratio Consolatoria , or Funeral Address on Duke 
Julius, at Helmstadt, and two mathematical writ- 
ings at Prague. The Latin poems (with prose 
commentaries), which contain the sum ?and final 
statement of his philosophy, the Be Minimo, Be 
Monade , and the Be Immenso, were published at 
Frankfort along with a mnemonic work, theDe Im- 
aginum Compositione , in 1591. In response to an in- 
vitation of the patrician Mocenigo, who wished to 
learn his art of memory and his supposed magical 
powers, Bruno re-entered Italy in August 1591. 

He was again anxious to be reconciled to the 
Roman Church, and to be allowed to live and 
write at peace as a layman, being curiously un- 
conscious of the reputation his writings had built 
up for him. No doubt he trusted also to Mo- 
cenigo’s influence for protection. In May 1592, 
Mocenigo, who had not obtained the secret know- 
ledge he expected, denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion at Venice. In the process that followed 
Bruno at one point made solemn abjuration of all 
errors and heresies of which he had been guilty, 
and later made entire submission, throwing him 
self on the mercy of the court. Meantime, how 
ever, Rome had intervened, demanding that the 
heretic be sent to the Papal court. For political 
reasons Venice yielded, after considerable dispute 
and under strong pressure ; and in February of 
1593, Bruno entered the prison of the Inquisition 
at Rome. For some unknown reason no further 
steps were taken till January 1599 — a most un- 
usual delay. The process was then renewed and 
carried on to December of that year ; but the 
unfortunate man, refusing to recant any of his 


ophical opinions, or to acknowledge the right 
of the Church to dictate in matters of philosophy, 
was condemned to death in the usual cynical for- 
mula, and, on 17th Feb. 1600, was publicly burnt 
alive in the Carapo dei Fiori, where the statue by 
Ferrari now stands. Bruno suffered not for the 
Protestant religion or indeed for any form of reli- 
gion, but for Science, and for the freedom of the 
scientific spirit from the Church. 

2, Works.— Apart from the comedy of U Can- 
delaio , and one or two occasional works such as 
the Orations at Wittenberg and at Helmstadt, 
Bruno’s works fall into three groups, viz. (1) com- 
mentaries and summaries ; (2) works on the Art 
of Memory and the Art of Knowledge ; (3) philo- 
sophical works. 

(1) The first group includes expository and 
critical accounts of Aristotle’s Physics, the post- 
humous collections Be Magia , the Medicina Lul - 
liana , and perhaps a number of the accounts of 
the Lullian Art of Knowing. (2) Such works 
as the Be Compendiosa Architectura (1582), the 
Pampas Combinatoria (1587), and the posthumous 
Pampas Triginta Statuarum present in various 
forms a scheme, based on the writings of Raymond 
Lully (13th cent.), for the analysis of thought, and 
its reduction to a few elementary concepts, from 
which, with their combinations, all possible know- 
ledge might be discovered, retained, and imparted. 
Leibniz also, and others after him, devoted some 
attention to this idea of a Universal Art of know- 
ing or discovering truth by thought alone, or, more 
strictly, by the manipulation of words. Along 
with these works may be placed the Be Umbns 
Idearum (1582), Cantus Circaeus, Sigillus Sigil- 
lorum (1583), and other works on the Psychology 
and supposed Art of Memory, upon which Bruno 
laid great stress, hut to which the familiar 
criticism applies, that what is good is old, and 
what is new is worthless. (3) The main philo- 
sophical works, Italian and Latin, have been 
enumerated above under their short titles ; there 
remains to he added only the Summa Ter minor um 
Metaphysicorum (1609, the first part having been 
previously published by itself in 1595). The Cena 
introduces us to the Coperniean theory of the 
universe, and Bruno’s extension of it; the Causa 
gives the metaphysical basis; the Inftnito p laces 
the new cosmology in a fuller light, and criticizes 
the prevailing theory and its Aristotelian origins ; 
the Spaccio and Cabala (1584) deal with the ethics 
and religion of the common man; while the 
Eroici furori give those of the speculative phil- 
osopher, imbued with the true amor Bei mtel- 
lectualis. Finally, in the Latin poems the system 
receives unity and finish ; its relations with, and 
its advantages over, previous theories are # ex- 
pressed in clear and dignified, if not inspired, 
verse. There is no doubt also that in these later 
works Bruno comes nearer to a spiritual Monad- 
ism such as that of Leibniz, while in the earlier 
writings he teaches rather a Pantheism of a 
Neo-Platonic type. ■ _ . . 

Bruno has been called the Philosopher of As- 
tronomy (Riehl, p. 28). What is new m his teach- 
ing is his whole-souled adoption of the theory of 
the universe foreshadowed by Copernicus, and 
already in Bruno’s time being established by the 
astronomical discoveries and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others. Early in his 
studies he became dissatisfied with the prevailing 
philosophy of the Church,— Aristoteliamsm,— and 
turned with fresh interest to the cosmic specula- 
tions of the pre- Aristotelian thinkers, and to the 
mystical imaginations of the Neo - Platonists. 
These, with the Scholastics, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, the alchemists, the astrologers, and 
finally Cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, last of tne 
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Mediirvals ami first of the Moderns, were the 
chief influences that determined Bruno's thought, 
and gave his philosophy its strange confusion of 
old and new, of crass superstition and daring 
speculation, of dull pedantry ami vivacious origin- 
ality, of ignorant folly and supreme insight. 

ph The physical universe*— Tim universe is in- 
finite, without bounds, everywhere the same in 
nature or kind, everywhere diverse in its indi- 
vidual forms or modes. Its centre is at once 
everywhere and nowhere; it is all centre or all 
circumference; or again ita centre is relative to 
the spe* tutor ; thus to us the earth appears the 
pivot about winch the universe revolves, hut in 
precisely the same way, said Bruno, the inhabitant 
of the hmm would regard the moon, and the in- 
habitant of the sun the sun, m the centre of his 
world. Each sun, each star, each planet is a 
world like our earthy with living beings in its air, 
on its soil, in ita lire ami its water n ; but the 
worlds are of two kinds, each complementary to 
each, each necessary to the other's existence ; the 
two kinds arc the suns, including the fixed stars, j 
an*l the earths or planets, including the comets, : 
The latter revolve about the former, m the earth 1 
about the sun, but the suns themselves are also in ; 
motion, Nowhere in there anv pwrmniwnno or ■ 
fixity in .Nature ; all these worlds are alive, are , 
living being*,, mm the condition of life is change* , 
Permeating the whole universe in the ether, which I 
Bruno thought of ms & formless fluid, a passive, | 
yielding, yet unchangeable, medium through which ; 
light, heat, and bodies pass without loss of force, ; 
Underlying all movement, small or great, is spirit ; 
or eottf ; all things have soul ; the ether itself : 
Brim© sometimes identifies with the Soul of the ! 
Universe. Again, since Nature is everywhere the ! 
same, everything is implicitly or potentially the j 
whole universe ; and what it is implicitly it strives ; 
to become explicitly or in actuality. Thus every 
dfemenf passes, in the course of ita history, through ; 
every portion of the universe, and every composite ■ 
being becomes, by gradual change, ever? other 
nature or thing. Thus suns and earths, like all 
other beings, have had a beginning in time and 
will decay and perish in time. Nature never re- 
peats herself ; that is, there are never at a given 
moment of time two forms or things exactly alike, 
and nothing is ever for two successive moments 
the same; nowhere is there a perfectly straight 
line or a perfect circle or arc of a circle.. There 
are three kinds of monads, £«. of simple substances 
or elements, according to Bruno : flj God, the Su- 
preme Unity, Monad of Monads ; (2) the soul, the 
substance or spirit of the composite body ; and (3) 
the atom, the simple element of body or matter. 
All are immortal, each soul passing, m has been 
said, through every type of body the universe con- 
tains, In this metempsychosis there is, however, 
a possibility of prcigr mm; the soul has it in its 
power to rise graduiuly to higher and higher types 
of king, until it approaches unity with God and 
is almoirbed into the eternal life of the Divine 
being. 

0) God and Kotture*— Relatively to ti» God has 
two modes of existence and two ways of access. 
As a transcendent Being, outside of and prior to 
the uni verse, its Creator and Source, Ho is access- 
ible only to faith through revelation ; He cannot 
be approached by reason or by thought. As an 
immanent Being, the soul, spirit, or mner nature 
of the universe, which is His image or expres- 
sion, He is know&ble by sense, understanding, and 
reason in gradual approximation. As the soul of 
the universe He Is In all and every part; all 
things are one, and the one is God. Indeed, in 
the earlier phase of Bruno's Pantheism the indi- 
vidual or finite being has no real existence at all ; 


it is not a part or a division or even a special mode 
or expression of the Divine or world-soul ; it is 
simply the world-soul itself in a particular aspect. 
Again, in the infinite (mb specie aeternitatis, m 
Spinoza's phra.se), there is neither leas nor greater • 
a man is no higher, no nearer God than an ant,* 
a star than a man ; all values are relative to the 
finite standpoint. In the Infinite, as Nicolaus of 
Cuaa taught, all opposites, including good and 
evil, coincide % liberty and necessity, the possible 
and the actual, power and will, will and thought 
or idea, all these in God are one. Hence the 
universe that exists is the only possible universe, 
and because it exists it is also a perfect universe. 
But again Bruno’s maturer thought compelled 
him to "recognize gradations in value, In spite of 
himself. In law, natural and moral, in the beauty 
and order of Nature, God is more fully, more 
adequately, expressed, than in any single being or 
individual thing {Op. Led. i. % p. 310). 

(c) Ethics and religion*— The end and aim of a 
Church is the same m that of a State ; it is social 
and practical —the security of the community, the 
prosperity and well-doing of its members. Dis- 
sension and strife are dangerous to the State, 
hence the need of an authoritative doctrine, and 
the enforcement of its acceptance and of outward 
conformity with it ; but the Church has no right 
to go further, to interfere with the pursuit of 
knowledge, of truth, which is the object of phil- 
osophy or science. Tims the Bible teaches not 
science but morality, an ideal of conduct. No dis- 
covery therefore may be condemned because it 
conflicts with a supposed statement of fact in the 
Bible. God doee not need the worship of men. He 
cares nothing for what they say or think of Him- 
self, but only for what they do to each other, i.e. 
for their happiness. Thus all worship, all religion 
has a purely practical and human end. The ordin- 
ary man must b© governed by authority, by fear 
of punishment, whether in this life or in the next ; 
ignorance and bodily pleasures are his paradise, 
lie must live by faith. But the wise or heroic 
soul is able to attain, through reason, and through 
the love with which it is inspired, to the know- 
ledge of and to eternal union with the Divine. 
Thus Bruno comes in the end to the same con- 
ception as that with which Spinoza concluded his 
Ethics— the mnwr Dei intellectuals* His phil- 
osophy of religion is a rationalism, but limited 
always by a belief in the Transcendence of God, 
by which the sphere of faith is separated from 
i that of reason, and indeed remains, as Bruno 
! sometimes saw, above it. 

3* Influence.— Although his writings were placed 
upon the Index in 1603 and became very scarce, 
and although in his lifetime he aroused antagonism 
wherever he went, Bruno nevertheless had many 
followers in England, in France, and in Germany. 
No doubt his Bullion works formed the first 
attraction, but through them his philosophical 
ideas received an entrance into current thought. 
The influence was general rather than special ; 
the courage, independence, and enthusiasm with 
which he defended the new and lofty conception 
of the universe and of Nature In its relation to 
God made themselves felt and were imitated. 
Traces of his teaching may be found in Bacon, 
in Descartes, and above all m Spinoza and Leibniz, 
with both of whom he has many doctrines in 
common. Except, however, for the somewhat 
mistaken admiration of the English Deists, he 
was generally neglected until the German ideal- 
ists re-discovered him in the first half of the 1 9th 
century. Ample amends has now been made by 
his countrymen in the study of his writings, their 
careful editing, and complete publication ; ana a 
multitude of monographs upon his life and prni- 
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osophy have appeared during the last thirty years United Provinces and the neighbouring District of 


in various languages. southern Nepal ; and his mother, Mava or Maha- 

Literature. — x. Works : Opera Latina , 1879-1891, State maya, is said to have conceived him after a dream 

£ which she beheld the future Buddha descending 
sophical works only), ed. Gentile, 2 vols., Bari, 1907-8. from the heaven, and entering her womb in the 
s. Philosophy : F. Tocco, Le Opere Latine di G. B. esposte e form of a white elephant. Hence the elephant is 
confrontaU con le Italians, Florence. 1889, also Le Opere Inedite sacre d to all Buddhists. Maya herself, according 
di G. B., Naples, 1891, and * Le Fonti pm recenti della Filosofia . j: j 

del Bruno * {Acad, dei Lincei, Bendic. ser., v. i.). Many other the tradition, died within seven days after the 
references will be found in these and in the following, birth of her son, and was carried to the Trayastnmsa 
3. General Works on Bruno : Christian Barthoimess, Jor- heaven of India, whither the Buddha himself 

ascended later, to give her instruction in the Law.* 


southern Nepal ; and his mother, Maya or Maha- 


edition, 3 vols., with Introduction, etc., Naples ; Opere Italians, 
ed. Lagarde, 2 vols., Gottingen, 1888 ; Opere Italians (philo- 
sophical works only), ed. Gentile, 2 vols., Bari, 1907-8. 
3. Philosophy : F. Tocco, Le Opere Latine di G. B. esposte e 


di G. B., Naples, 1891, and * Le Fonti pm recenti della Filosofia 
del Bruno * (Acad, dei Lincei, Bendic. ser., v. i.). Many other 
references will be found in these and in the following. 
3. General Works on Bruno: Christian Barthoimess, Jor- 
dam Bruno , 2 vols., Paris, 1846-7 ; Domenico Berti, Giordano 
Bruno da Nola* (with documents), 1889; H. Brunnhofer, 
G. B.'s Weltanschauung und Verhangniss, Leipzig, 1882 ; I. 
Frith, Life of Giordano Bruno , London, 1887 ; A. Riehl, Gior- 
dano Bruno , Leipzig, 1900; J. L. M‘ Intyre, Giordano Bruno , 
London, 1903 ; G. Gentile, Giordano Bruno nella Storia della 
Gultura , Milan, 1907. 

J. L. MTNTYRE. 

BRYANITES. — See Methodism. 


In the JdtaJca (q.v.) the story of the life and 
xperiences of the Buddha in his earlier existences 


Frith, Life of Giordano Bruno , London, 1887 ; A. Riehl, Gior- experiences of the Buddha in his earlier existences 
dano Bruno, Leipzig, 1900 ; J. L. M‘ Intyre, Giordano Brum, j_ s narrated, and how the characteristics and per- 
'odtura mli fm ’ Brano nella Storm della fecfcions Qf & Buddha we exhibited by him in 

* " ' s “ J. L. MTntyre. patience, self-sacrifice, and the other virtues. As 

BRYANITES.— See Methodism. the time drew nigh for him to enter the world in 

this the final birth, the gods themselves prepared the 
BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE.— Gautama, the way before him with celestial portents and signs. 
Buddha (Pali Gotama), the founder of the Buddhist ‘Earthquakes and miracles of healing took place ; 
faith, which at one time numbered in all probability flowers bloomed and gentle rains fell, although out 
more adherents than any other form of religious of season ; heavenly music was heard, delicious 
belief, was bom in or about the year 560 B.O., in scents filled the air, and the very water of the 
the Lumbini Grove, near the ancient town of ocean lost its saltness and became sweet and 
Kapilavastu, the ruins of which lie hidden beyond refreshing.’ Before h lS birth also the prophecy 
the British border in the dense tarai region of was uttered concerning him, that he would become 
south Nepal, a few miles north of the Basti Dis- eitlie r a Universal Monarch {chakravartm), or, 
trict of the United Provinces. . The place of his 


birth, unknown and unidentified before, was deter- 

. v i ,1 1- ^ i one « 


robe of a monk, and become a Buddha, perfectly 
enlightened, for the salvation of mankind ; and he 


for the Durnose Kiting and ^worshipping vations,’ in order to determine the right family in 
^°ttie chief^ibM^made^aS^^y the* pmseMe^I which to be born, the 

0 f Buddha while he lived upon earth, pnate districts the proper time, and the pre 
The route which he followed led him from his destined mother of the Buddha. He is accordingly 

«« ^ SfrHsfisS BEii 

Sftmath, near Benares, Sravasti, Kusanagara, and mder the shade of a Sal^e^ a teanch ot^wn n 
other sacred sites, the exact position of some of bends down to her, that she i maygrasp it 
whieh « BtUl uncertain ; an{ at each place he ^y.^^usp^ious which 

e£3Sxz±ix.ria skSWWSSSKBB 


the day they were inscribed ; of a few words, how- 
ever, the meaning is uncertain : 


„s:^iur3ssss.5 ! si«™“ w ,e?k sir. u »». u. j» 

person. Because Buddha was born here, the Sakya saint, he was born, and also the sacred Bo-tree, under Which 
caused a stone surrounding and screening wall to be made, and ^ destined to attain Buddhahood. 

In many of the legends the « Gautama 
the [king’s] eighth share [of the grain].* * * performs marvellous feats of strength. His father 

The name Gautama , by which the future Bud- also, mindful of the prophecy that he would 
dha was known, is perhaps derived from that of retire from the world, surrounded him with all 
Gotama, the ancient r& or seer, to whom are manner of luxury and indulgence, ^ order to 
ascribed some of the hymns of the Rigveda. He retain his affections, and prevent him from under- 
becomes buddha, or the Buddha, the 4 enlightened ’ taking a vow of solitarmess and poverty. In 
or ‘wise’ only after his attainment of perfect particular, he endeavoured to keep from him the 
wisdom under the Bo-tree. Other titles given to W signs,’ the sight of " it had been 
him are tiakyamuni, ‘the sage of the Sakyas ; announced, would move him to enter upon the 
qi/JfJhsjrtha ‘he who has accomplished his aim ; and ascetic life. „ , , 

TatMmtT‘ he who hS arrived at the truth.’ His ‘Then said the kins " What shall my son see to make hnn 
named Suddhodana, the chieftein or thewo.ldl 

prince of a Sakya clan, who ruled from Hapua- « what four V n 

vA.st,n over a small kingdom in the N.E. part of the — __ — * — — — - — ■ “ 

* The translation is that p && toe “y 5 toe^efoitoe 


announced, would move him to enter upon the 

ascetic life. „ , , , . 

‘Then said the king, “ What shall my son see to make him 


< Then said the king, 
retire from the world ? 
“The four signs.” 
“What four?” 


facsimile and transcription see «. .Burner, aptyr. x *• » p . tlie doctrine is asserted in the Mi 


Im’thTiumbhd n °t ‘In three ofihe confeente the Buddhis are never born; 
references in y. A. Smith, op. ciL Not far tantito] Lmntoi t of India are they bom.’ 

^^T i eeoond P pUlar oj Afoto, with’ toper teot m^ription | ^ < ^J^^pre“^eiStencM‘the Buddha to said to have 

are the zenith and nadir, with the four cardinal and the four 
intermediate points. 


muni), one VI LUC 1UU l V* . = '*«««*, Ro/r? 

Kop&gamana, Kassapa, and Gautama himself , Warren, Bud- 
dhismin Translations, p. 32 et al. ; V. A. Smith.op. cit. p. 146). 
Other pOlar-mscriptions are known ; see art. asora. 
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** A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
motile/’ 

** from this time torth," said the kin*, “let no jftxch persons 
he allowed to come near my mn. It will never do tor my son 
to become a f» i !dh» What I would wish to set l§ my son 
extwiisng sovereign rule and authority over the four ’great 
continent ar. i the two thousand attendant isles, ami wafting; 
through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues 
in rinrjniferenee." And when he had m spoken he placed 
g'lmwli tor a distance of a quarter of & league in each of the 
tour directions, in order that non® of these lour kind* of men 
might come within sight of his mn.* m 

On nuccess Ive occasions, however, Issuing from 
the palace, he is confronted by the four signs the 
sight of which fills him with amazement and 
distress ; and, realizing the impermanence of all 
earthly tilings, he determines to forsake his home 
and take refuge in the forest for solitary medita- 
tion, and * to* obtain the highest immortality/ 
His resolution is strengthened’ by the appearance 
of the attendant women of the palace, whom he 
finds asleep in all manner of uncomely attitudes ;t 
and he pays a final visit to hie wife ami child 
in the inner chamber, checking himself in Ins 
desire to waken and bid them farewell, lest their 
entreaties and carcases should avail to turn him 
from Ids fixed purpose. He is mid to have been 
twenty-nine years old when he thus made the 
‘Great Renunciation/ On hi* horse Kanihaka he 
left the city by night, and miraculous signs accom- 
panied hie departure, in the mnm manner m when 
he had been north Tire gods them selves eilenml 
the neighing of hie steed, lest the city and its 
watdera should be aroused ; and Imre up the horae'e 
hoofs, preventing them from touching the ground ; 
while the city gates, heavy with bolts and bars, 
opened noiseloMly to him of their own accord . t 
And Marn, the prince of evil, nought to win him 
back by the promise of universal dominion, which 
he should immediately obtain. 

On the further aide of a broad stream Gautama 
diimissod Ids horse and attendant, the latter 
seeking permission, which wm refused, to remain 
with him j | ami the two returned to the city, to 
announce that their master had finally and for 
ever renounced the world. The prince himself 
proceeded alone and on foot to Btjagpha fltiigir), 
whose king greeted him m the future Buddha, 
and obtained' from him a promise that, after 

f &ining enlightenment, he would re-visit his king- 
om and give him instruction in the right know- 
ledge. Thence he made his way to Unwelfi (Skr. 
t/rwMttl, the great or wide - spreading Bel- tree, 
the wocKbapplef* a village or grove near Gay&, 
and there in' the company of five ascetics entered 
upon a course of extreme self-discipline, carrying 
his austerities to such & length that his body 
'became utterly emaciated and lost all its brightness 
and grace ; finally, he fell down senseless ami was 
believed to be dead. For six years the ‘Great 
Struggle * eon tinned i at the close of which, becom- 
ing convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of asceticism, he resumed an ordinary 
course of life as a beggar living on alma These 
six years are said to be 1 like time spent in 
endeavouring to tie the air into knots/ His com- 
nsniufiM, however, the five asoetic*, now deserted 
him, liet'&UHe they regarded his action m a proof of 
fail h lowness to film principles, and departed to the 
Deer* Hark at Benares, 

There followed the assaults of M&ra, who with 
hi* hosts endeavoured by every means, first by 
* M late, I, M, m Wiw, p. it. The story of tee four signs 
'mmm in all tee swwtlves of the fetidb*'* early $mm (ct. ap. 
JBMidk*<CkanUa, bk. UiA It would: seem to bo one of the beet- 
'■■■ -attested o# tee early traditions, m it la most characteristic, 
t Ct te# doaerlptfoo of Umumm^ visit by night to tee palace 
of WA\ A«a in Cevlon, finding his wives asleep (Mmugavut % 
10) ; ami tee similar story of the noble Yasa (MaMmgga L 7). 
t Bmtdh^Cfmita, v. 80 ff., etc. 

| According so one form of the tradition, tee horse died of 
pW on tee spot, and was re-born as a god In the trayastrirfda 
heave®. 


violence and then by varied allurements, to distract 
his attention and turn him from his purpose. 
Seated under the Bo-tree on a couch or plat- 
form of grass, on its eastern side and facing the 
east, Gautama remained steadfast and immovable, 
taking no notice of the showers of rocks and darts 
which, as soon as they readied him, turned into 
Bowers. t Here he resolved to remain — ‘ Never 
from this seat will I stir, until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom/ The period of the 
temptation dosed with sunset, when the army of 
Mfira was finally driven off in utter defeat. 
During the following night, in deepest meditation, 
the desired knowledge and the perfect state were 
attained, and Gautama became Buddha, * the en- 
lightened one/ to whom all the secrets of the 
universe were laid open— omniscient. 

* A legend relates that in the first night-watch he gained a 
knowledge' of all his previous existences ; in the second, of all 
present atttes of being ; in the third, of the chain of causes and 
effects ; and at the dawn of day he knew all things.’ * 

During the seven weeks spent under the Bo-tree, 
he k said to have been miraculously sustained on 
an offering of milk-rice, brought to him by a 
woman of Ur u vela, named Suj&tft, and neither 
to have moved from hk place nor to have taken 
any further nourishment. Until this time he had 
I mm merely a Bmthimtim {q.v.), one who is 
destined to gain supreme wisdom, on the way to 
Buddlraliood but not yet perfectly enlightened 
for a dimimim of the doctrine or truth which the , Buddha 
tli$i« telfeved himself to have grasped, and which he made It 
hie huimee henceforth to preach, tee art IIInavaxa. *AJ 1 
txiiteitet involve* suffering; suffering is caused by desire, 
etpedaiiy the desire tor tmntinmnc* of existence ; the suppres- 
sion of dmirw therefor* will lead to the extinction of suffering ; 
thin d«iiv«r»nott can only be effected by the Noble Eight-fold 
Path/ Hies* art tl« t%r$amlymxi % or Noble Truths, the four 
terms of which art duhkku, *Pfcin*» mmttdaga, * cause*; 
nimiha, * suppression * ; mhrg®, *w*y' or * path,’ The same 
four truths or axioms are propounded in the BIhkhya philosophy 
iMak&mggai L vi W; SBBxllL 85 f., etc. ; see also It. Garbe, 
urn d ifopa, 8tnuBhurg, 1886, p. 18 , and art. Sankhta). 
With regard to the events immediately succeed- 
ing the Buddha** attainment of omniscience, the 
traditions are more than usually divergent. That 
which k perhaps the best attested, and most 
generally finds expression in Buddhist art, repre- 
sents him m spending in succession seven days 
under the Bo-tree, in deep meditation,/ enjoying the 
bliss of emancipation * ; the same period under the 
‘Goat-herd’s Banyan '( [ajttp&la), where a Br&hman 
is said to have approached him with the request that 
he would define the characteristics of a true Brah- 
man i the Buddha replied that he only could justly 
claim the name who was ‘free from pride, free 
from impurity, self-restrained, wise, and who has 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness/ A third 
week was spent under the M mhalinda- tree, from 
beneath which Mueh&Imda, the serpent-king, came 
■ forth, and spread Ids hood as a canopy over the 
Buddha to protect him from the wind and heat, 

! the stornvetoud and the rain ; and, finally, a fourth 
period of equal duration was spent under the 
Rujtli/ntana - tree, whence he returned to the 
Banyan. Thus were completed four periods of 
seven days. During the last week, two merchants, 
moved by a divine suggestion, approached the 
Buddha, and with respectful salutations ottered 
him food, rice-cakes, and honey. The gift was 
accepted, and received in a bowl for four bowls of 
stone), presented to him at the moment by the four 
divinities that guard the four quarters of the 

f iobs»f The merchants declared their faitl\ m the 
tuddhaand hk Law,?: and begged to be received as 
disciples. Their request was granted, and they 
thus became the earliest lay -disciples in Buddhism. 
After his return the Buddha is represented as 
* Honier* W tlliama. Buddhism p. 84 1 cL Warren, p, 82. 
f Mahdragya, I, £-4 ; ct Warren, p. 83 ff. 
i Employing tee * two-refuge * formula, because tee sangha, 
the order of monks, was not yet instituted. 
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debating in his mind whether he should undertake 
the wearisome and thankless task of communi- 
cating to men the profound truths which he had 
thus perceived. Brahma appeared to him, and 
with reverential obeisance recalled him to high 
office and duty, reminding him of the misery and 
ignorance of mankind, who, if they do not hear 
the doctrine preached, cannot attain to salvation. 
The Buddha assented ; but a further doubt arose to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine with 
the assurance that they would understand. He 
decided that the five ascetics with whom he had 
previously lived in the practice of austerities 
should be the first to receive the new teaching. 
He therefore sought them out in the Deer-Park, 
Isipatana at Benares, and to them delivered his 
first ^ sermon, or brief exposition of doctrine, 
‘setting in motion the wheel of the Law/* and 
founding ‘the highest kingdom of truth/ The 
bhiksus accepted the truth, and at their own 
request were duly ordained, becoming the first 
members of the Buddhist Order ( sahgha ) of monks. 

The number of the disciples rapidly increased ; 
and Gautama sent forth his monks on missionary 
tours hither and thither, bidding them wander 
everywhere, preaching the doctrine ( dharma ), and 
teaching men to order their lives with self-restraint, 
simplicity, and chastity. Of these, his earliest con- 
verts, two of the most renowned were Sariputta 
and Moggallana ( Maudgalyayana ), members of an 
ascetic community resident at that time at Raja- 
griha, who received the truth from the lips of the 
monk Assaji, one of the five original disciples ; he 
taught them the substance of Buddhist doctrine, 
explaining that he himself, being only a novice, 
was unable to expound it at length. 

* Of laws or principles that originate from a cause, the cause 
of these the Buddha hath declared, and also the destruction of 
them. Thus the great Teacher (Monk) hath spoken. * t 

The recitation of these words by the venerable 
monk Assaji is said to have aroused in the mind of 
the hearers a clear understanding of the fact that 
‘whatever is subject to origination is subject also 
to cessation or destruction. 5 £ They were thereupon 
admitted into the Order by the Buddha himself. 
Both are recorded to have died before their Master. 
Other disciples, whose names and actions fill a 
large place m the early chronicles, were Upali, who 
recited, the text of the Vinaya at the first Council 
after the Buddha 5 s death ; Kasyapa (Kassapa) or 
Maha-Ka6yapa, the president of the Council, for 
whose coming the cremation of the body of the 
Buddha was delayed ; and Ananda {q.v.) y his cousin 
and favourite attendant, who seems to have watched 
over him during life with closest care, and to have 
been nearest to him at death. Others of high 
birth became lay-disciples. And there were also 
female followers, who, later, were permitted to 
form themselves into an Order of Buddhist nuns 
(see art. Monasticism [Buddhist]). 

Thereafter the Buddha spent a life prolonged, 
according to the tradition, over forty-five years, in 
itinerating from place to place, and preaching the 
doctrine to all wno would listen. The details of 
bis journeyings, as recorded in the chronicles, are 

* Dkarmachakrapravartana (Pali DhammachakkappavaU 
tana ) : see SBE xiii. 94 ff., and the references there given ; Kern, 
Indian Buddhism , p. 23. The wheel is a continually recurring 
symbol in Buddhist art ; the original intention probably was to 
represent as well the perfection of the doctrine, the circle 
denoting all-rounded completeness, as its unceasing, unresting 
progression. The sermon itself, as given in the texts, is a 
manifesto of Buddhist doctrine, inculcating the avoidance of 
the two extremes of a life of sensual pleasure or of ascetic self- 
mortification, and urging the pursuit of the ‘Middle Path’ 
which leads to Insight, supreme wisdom, and nirvana._ 

t Ye dharma hetu-prabhava hetum te$am Tathagatafy hy 
avadat te$aftcha yo nirodha evaih-vadi M aha framanab~u le 
Buddhist creed or confession of faith. (Of. SB E xm. 144 ff. ; 
Kern, p. 26 ; Warren, pp. 87-91.) 

t Mahdv. i. 23 ; cf . Warren, p. 87 ft. 


not of much interest ; they seem to have been con- 
fined mainly to the kingdom of Magadha,* and 
especially the country around Rajagriha and 
SravastI ; f but are traditionally said to have ex- 
tended also far into the north-west of India and 
the Pan jab. During the whole of this period he 
appears to have had no settled dwelling-place, 
although gifts of land and buildings were made to 
him by wealthy disciples ; the most extensive and 
important of these apparently were the J etavana 
park and monastery at SravastI — the gift of 
Sudatta or Anathapindika, who bought it from 
Jeta, the^ king’s son, at the cost of covering the 
ground with gold pieces. Jeta retained a portion, 
and built thereon a vihara for the monks ; whence 
the whole estate was known as J etavana, the grove 
or park of Jeta. In the rainy season ( Vassa [^.-v.]) 
it was his wont to abstain from travelling, osten- 
sibly lest the animal and insect life which then 
abounded should be inadvertently injured or de- 
stroyed ; but partly also, no doubt, because of the 
physical difficulty which the heavy rains placed in 
the way of much movement.^ The doctrines 
which he taught seem generally to have been 
received with approval, often with enthusiasm, 
although opposition was at times aroused. His 
chief rival was Devadatta, a cousin of the Buddha, 
who is represented as being jealous of his influence 
and popularity, and as repeatedly seeking to com- 
pass his death. Devadatta had been received into 
the Order at the time of a visit which Gautama 
paid to Kapilavastu in the sixth year of his 
ministry, but had never been a sincere believer. 
The final attempt which he made to poison the 
Buddha was frustrated, and he himself, for making 
a false profession of faith, fell down into hell, 
where he was condemned to remain for an entire 
world-cycle. 

At the age of over eighty years, according to 
the tradition, at the close of a long life devoted to 
teaching and preaching, Gautama Buddha realized 
that the time drew near for him to die, to leave his 
disciples and his work, and to attain parinirvdna y % 
final or perfect nirvana. 

The authoritative account of the death of the Buddha, as 
related by the Southern School of Buddhism, is contained in the 
Maha-Parinibbana Sutta of the Digha-Nikdya , the ‘ Book of 
the Great Decease,’ translated by T. W. Rhys Davids in SBE, 
vol. xi. ; Warren, pp. 95-110. See art. Literature (Buddhist). 
The narrative from Tibetan sources is given by W. W. Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha , pp. 132-147. The date of his death has been 
discussed at great length, and by many scholars. The Sinhalese 
reckoning, representing the tradition of the South, places the 
event in the year 544 or 543 b.c. ; but it seems certain that this 
is too early. More than fifty years ago, Sir A. Cunningham 
( Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854), from a full consideration of all the 
available data, gave his decision for the year 477 b.o. Prof. Max 
Muller arrived at the same conclusion (SBE x. 2 p, xJili ff. ; His - 
tory of Sanskrit Literature 2 , pp. 262 ff., 299), which was endorsed 
by Dr. Biihler. Others, as Westergaard and Kern, bring the 
time of his death down to a considerably later period, c. 370 b.o. 
The most recent essay in favour of a yet earlier date is by the 
Indian scholar P. C. Mukherji, who argues for the early part of 
the 6th century (see review in JR AS, 1900, p. 568 ff.). There can 
be little doubt that Sir A. Cunningham’s date is very near to the 
truth. Dr. Fleet re-examines the whole question with great care 
in JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34, endeavouring to determine the precise 
day of the year on which the Buddha died, which he concludes 
to have been Oct. 13th, 483 B,c. Cf. also M. de Zilva Wickre- 
masinghe in Epigr . Zeylanica , i. 142 n. 7, 156 f. 

Accompanied by Ananda, the Buddha then came 

* Beal, Siyuki, ii. 82 ff. ; cf. art, Magadha. 

f Legge, Fa-Hien, p. 55 ff. *, Beal, op. cit. ii. 1 ff. The site of 
SravastI was identified by Cunningham with Sahet Mahet, in the 
Gonda District of the United Provinces, and this identification 
has been confirmed by recent discoveries (see JRAS, 1908, pp. 
971 ff., 1098 f., 1909, p. 1061 ff. ; 1GI, s.v.). There is a description 
of SravastI from Sinhalese sources in W, Geiger, Liter, u. Sprache 
d. Singhalese, Strassburg, 1901, p. 14 f. 

t Vassa was also observed by the Jainas, and in this respect 
apparently both sects followed the earlier practice of the Hindu 
monastic orders. ... , . 

§ Pali parinibbana, see art. NirvIna ; mrvaya, is a state 
attainable and attained during life, and was enjoyed by the 
Buddha himself and by many Buddhist saints ; parinirvana is 
reached only at death, with the dissolution of the bodily frame 
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to the dfdaArm grove Upamriana at KuAanagara,* 
in tin* country of the Malta, There, by ,h h direc- 
tion, a conch "was spread between two Sdtatrees, 
with it.- head to the north, on which he lay down 
4 on the right, aide after the manner of a Mon, and 
placing foot on foot remained mindful and con- 
sdons/f The tree-? bloomed oat of w»»n, and 
scattered their Heavers on him as he lay* His last 
hour,- went *j«*nt in giving counsels and directions 
tit Amutda and the assembled monks. Subhadra 
almi, a wandering ascetic, was admitted to his 
presence, listened to his teaching, and was con- 
verted, thus Incoming 4 the last disciple made by 
the Blessed One himself,* Finally, he invited hut 
disciples to state any doubt or difficulty felt by 
them with regard to the teaching of the Buddha if 
or the rules of The Order, that he might remove it ; 
and bade them regard his Doctrine and Discipline 
as their teacher after he was gone. Three times 
the question w us repeated : 

* '* ft i my bt». l,r< thim that mum brother bat a dmi M or per* 
pltxiiji respecting either the I udith* or the Doctrine or the 
Ord r or the Path or I ?»«- o®\trm of eonrltaeb AC* any 4$twif l nii f 
brethren* and «if» not fmtt to reproach youredfei afterwards 
will tlw thought* o;sr Teacher wa» present with m* tot wt 
tail* 4 t ;* Mak Inin Jail our JjUrelmm, * 

Ami wlmi tie had thus sfiAliit the brethren, were «iknt, 

** It mm* to, brethren* that It I# out of reepeot to Hit tmehm 
that % « mb no quanto in*. Then let each cm speak to hi* foetid/* 

Awl whtti lit had Hip spoken Hit tot tltren wire silent 

Then tl» ventmbl* Atlantis spake to the Blcwe**! One : 

** How wonderful a thing: it It. Reverend sir, ami tow ream!* 
teas! Verity, I believe that in this whole Mwrmbty of toe 
brethren there i» not out brother who but my doubt or perplexity 
reflecting the Buddha or toe Doctrine or to* Order or toe Path 
or the «wr»» ot conduct,* 

** With you, Anuida, it is & matter of faith, mbm yon nay 
that; but with cite TatlilfatA, Ataitrln, it Is* mattered know* 
ledge that in this whole assembly of tot brethren there Is not 
one brother who has my doubt m perplexity respectini: either 
the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or toe Path or tire 
mum of conduct. For of a 11 these five hundred brethren, 
jAanda* even toe moot backward he* become converted, and i* 
to lonner liable to he bom in & stat e of raftering , hut ie assured 
of final mb Minn/* 

Then tot BUreed One addrereadi toe brethren : 

M And new, brethren, I take my leave of you; all the mm* 
stttoent* of being wa transitory ; work out your saimtfon with 
dlMerne*.* 

Tfii# was the last word of the Tatoftgete. 

Ttier«a|Wi toe lUened One entered 'tot first trano* (d&p&no) ; 
and itetog from toe first trano** he entered the momti trmm ; ; 
and filing 1 from the second tranoe, be tutored tbt third trance ; 
and lining from toe third tranoe, be entered the fourth trams ; 
and rinlui tram to® fourth tranoe, be entered the realm of thi 
Infinity of epees ; and rising from toe imlm of the infinity of 
epsot* he entered the realm of to® infinity of conectoiianes* ; and 

rlslnf from toe mahaa of to* infinity of ommtousMe^ to tnterod 

it» imlm of TOthinfueei ; sirrf rWn« from toe tmlm .of nothing* 

new, he estened w realm of nSther imtmfUm nor noo- 
peroepdon ; and rMng from tot realm of neither peroepHon nor 
non-peroeption ( he amved at Hit oeemtion of perception and 
ninnMlnn/ $ 

The eame prooeee I* toen repeated in reverse order until the 
first trance li again reached. Thence he pwwc4 sueee«wly to 
the- eeeond, third, and fourth. And at the clow It l& mid j 

* And rising from tot fourth Irene®, immediately toe Blessed 
0m> pCNMedjnto Nlvvlnik* 

la the Mtiliijtoft scbool of Baddhism a mystical | 
doctrine of three bodies {Mm) of the Tath&gata is 
tAaghfr~the dMmmMfm. or body of the I *m t 
smtnhkmakd^ or kxly of perfect bliss, mrm&mi- 
Mg&i the Uioaory or apparitbaal body. The first 
Is Mid to be . diacemiUe la the whole air of the 
TathfigntA, the necoxui in the whole air of a Bodhi* 
sattva, the third In the air of different pkms mem 
The underlying idea would eeem to he that of 

* The eoeae of too Budtctoe*e death b m not been certainly 

; eooording to FWKIett, ch,s. xxMt, aodr., it for S5 
mjmm tmt of ICawkvMtw <«f, Beil* SiyuM, il. 31 ff.i Bar A. 
uunuingli«B kientffied toe site with toe village of Ktoik* about 
# milt* em of Gomitoimr, In the United Provinces, where 
there are ««teft§I m Bc^dhlst ml m ; but doubt Is thrown on the 
eemotomiof hkwiKji'Wdow by rooeatdlwxrrertesand inveetiga- 

Itote See V, A. Smith in JMAS, im f p. m ff. ; J, F. Fleet, %h. 

lM t p. Wand note; J* H. Manhall, fo. I907, p. mtt., with plate 
ahowfof excavations at toe great monastery ; 101, an. 4 Kasii.* 

.■ :■ f'.l^:atotods.iffld'»te»e ! s«iwiretent«d fromsculpturea, e.o. 
to A. Orfittwefiel, MmMMM; Art i to India, 2901, jx Xl» fi. 

t M&mPrnirnimm &£ul vi L 6-11; SBJS ri. 112 ft; 
Warren, p. 206 1 ; &«rn, p. 44 1 


completing the connexion, or chain of evolution, 
between the living earthly Buddha and his spiritual 
or mystical counterpart, invisible in the heaven.* 

A 'carious tradition, the origin of which it is not 
easy to trace, represents the death of the Buddha 
as due to over-indulgence in ‘dried boars flesh/ f 
at a feast which Chanda* the blacksmith, had 
prepared for him and his disciples. Recognizing 
the danger of the dish, Gautama refused to allow 
the others to partake lest they should suffer injury, 
and gave orders that what was left over should be 
buried in the ground. In view of the Hindu 
aversion to a meat diet, or the taking of life in any 
form, it is hardly likely that the tradition is a 
mere invention of later times. It is more probable 
that the preparation consisted of some vegetable 
or root, perhaps truffles ; & 1 boar’s delicacy,’ or 
favourite food ; or the name of some dish prepared 
for the feast may have been confused in course of 
time with * boar’s desk * or * pork,’ The refusal to 
permit his disciples to share was then invented to 
exalt his magnanimity, and to account for the fact 
that he alone suffered after the meal. If this were 
really the ease, his great age would itself be a suffi- 
cient explanation. ’ It should be noticed also that 
in the Tibetan book* no reference is made to the 
pork, although the last feast in the Buddha’s 
imtmnr is descritel m m the Pali narratives.^ 

The death of the Buddha, like his birth, vras 
accompanied by signs and portents from heaven ; 
and the spirits of the earth and sky united in 
lamentation with his disciples and the men of 
KaAanagara. The Mai I as of the town paid 
due honour to the corpse, with processions and 
garlands and music, for a space of six days. .On 
the seventh the body was carried by eight of 
their chief tains to a shrine outaide the city, bn the 
east, where a funeral pyre was raised of sweet- 
scented woods. The Mai la chiefs, however, were 
nimble to set fire to the pile ; and it was explained 
to them that the final ceremony of cremation must 
await the. arrival of K&syapa, who with five 
hundred brethren was at that moment approach- 
ing Kasanagara. When Kaiyapa reached the 
shrine, he saluted with reverence the Buddha’s 
corpse, and with Ids companions passed thrice 
round the funeral pile, bowing down in homage. 
The pyre then spontaneously began to bum ; and, 
after the flames had done their work, they were 
again miraculously extinguished. 

'The bones and relics that remained from the fire 
were claimed by the M alias of Ku&anagara (Kusi- 
8&r&), on the ground that the Buddha had died in 
their territory. Others, however, advanced claims 
to a portion ; and the danger of strife was allayed 
only by the remonstrances of a Brahman, Drona 
(Dona) by name, who, at the instance of the M&llas 
themselves, undertook to distribute the relics.^ An 
eightfold division was made, as follows : (1) AjAta- 
satni, king of Magadha ; (2) the Lichehhavis of 
Vaisfi.ll ; (3) the Sfikyas of KapOavastu ; (4) the 
Bulls of Allakappa ; (5) the Koliyas of Rfimagrfima ; 
(6) a Brahman of Vethadipa,§ whose name is not 
recorded ; (7) the Malta of Ffivfi j (8) the Malta 
of Knsanagara. Further, the earthenware vessel 
{kumhha), m which the relics had been gathered 
together after cremation, was given to Drona him- 
self ? and to the Maury as (Moriyas) ofPipphalivana, 
who, after all the relics had been distributed, sent 
a message demanding a share, were granted the 
• 8 m Rockhfil, Of the Buddha, p. fOOff.; L. d« la V. 
Poussin In JiUS, mp-W end Anmmmx m voL L 

^ f Sukara tiukara) maddma, Parinibb. S. if* 16 fit, SBB 
xl 71 ff. J. F. Fleet (JRAS, 1906, pp. 668. 881 f.) mmmte ‘the 
succulent parts, tlfc-Mts, of a young wild boar* (maddam, Skr. 
mdrdara , 4 softness/ 4 delicacy 4 [mfdtt]). 

$ RockhiU, p. 1881 ^ t ^ 

§ probably represented, according: to Dr. Vog^I, by tbe ruin* 
at KasiA ; see JMAS, 1907, p. 993 B . 
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embers of the fire. Thus there were altogether 
ten portions, and over each a cairn {stupa) was 
erected and homage paid. These buildings re- 
mained for many years centres of pilgrimage, and 
were visited not only by Buddhists of India, but 
by pilgrims from distant lands.* In one form of 
the narrative the Emperor Asoka is said to have 
undertaken a re-distribution of the relics among 
84,000 stupas , which he built. One of the original 
stupas , however, that at Bamagrama (5), he was 
unable to violate, being prevented by the spirits 
{nagas) that watched over the cairn. 

At PiprawS (Piprahava, Piprahwa), in the United 
Provinces, excavations were made some years ago 
in an ancient mound and relic chamber ; and among 
the objects discovered was a large stone box, con- 
taining steatite vases (one of which bore a short 
inscription), pieces of bone, gold leaf, jewels, beads, 
etc. The inscription when read was understood to 
describe the relics enclosed in the vase as those of 
the Buddha himself ; and it was inferred that these 
fragments of bone were the actual portions of the 
body of Gautama, preserved after cremation, over 
which was erected the stupa which had now been 
re-discovered. Dr. Fleet, however, interprets the 
inscription differently ; and understands it to refer, 
not to the founder himself, but to the Sakyas, his 
kinsmen, many of whom, according to the tradition, 
were massacred, and their city wholly or partially 
destroyed, in revenge for a slight put upon the 
neighbouring king of Kosala.f In either case the 
inscription would seem to carry with it the 
identification of Piprawa with Kapilavastu, the 
capital of the Sakyas. 

The discovery is also reported of the ancient 
stupa built near Peshawar, according to the reports 
of the Chinese pilgrims, by Kanishka,i which they 
describe as the finest in India. Buddha himself, 
when travelling_in the country, is said to have 
prophesied to Ananda that on that spot, four 
hundred years after his death, a king named 
Kanishka would raise a great stupa in his honour, 
‘which will contain many various relics of my 
bones and flesh.’ § Many marvels are related con- 
cerning the fulfilment of the prophecy, and both 
Fa-Hien and Hiuen-Tsiang record the presence in 
former times of the almsbowl (pdtra) of Buddha in 
that country. Two large mounds lying east of the 
city have been identified as the site of the great 
building erected by Kanishka, and excavations 
have been carried on for the last two years, under 
the direction of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
Under one of the mounds were found ‘ remains of 
an enormous monument, which proves to be the 
lost pagoda, so minutely described by the Chinese 
travellers.’ || In a relic-chamber was discovered a 
casket containing small fragments of bone, which 
may therefore be portions of the remains of 
Gautama himself. The magnificence of the monu- 
ment indicates the importance attached to the 
sacred relics which it was intended to enshrine. 
And the tradition recorded by Hiuen-Tsiang proves 
that in his day they were believed to be actual 
relics of the Founder of Buddhism. 

* Parinibbana Sutta , vi. 51-02. 

f JRAS, 1906, p. 150. Dr Fleet reads the text, and translates 
as follows : Sukiti-bhatinarhsa-bkagi^ikariarh saputa-dalcmam 
iyaih salUa-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanam, 1 Of the 
brethren of the Well-famed One, together with (their) little 
sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives, this (is) a 
deposit of relics ; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Blessed One.’ Earlier interpretations understood the reference 
to be to a relic-shrine of the Buddha himself, set up by his 
Sakya brethren. See Fleet’s article, loc. tit., in which he 
discusses the inscription ; and for a description of the original 
174, etc. ; Mukherji, Antiquities in the 
!, Fleet in JRAS, 1905, p. 679 ff. ; and 
[apilavastu, W. Vost, ib. 1906, p. 553 ff. 
xn. ; Beal, Siyuki , i. 97 ff. 

§ Beal, l.c., p. 99. 

II Times , 17th Aug. 1909 ; see JRAS, 1909, p. 1056 ff. 


discoveries, ib. 1898, p. f 
Nepalese Tarai, 1E97 ; cl 
on the identification of I 
± Legge, Fa-Mien. ch. 


Among the prophecies uttered by the Buddha 
was one concerning the future of the religion which 
he established, and its ultimate decline and dis- 
appearance from the earth. The declaration is 
contained in the A ndgata- VamAa (‘Narrative of 
Coming Events’), and was given at Kapilavastu 
in response to a question by Sariputta. The 
history of the future Buddha, Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya ), is described ; then at long intervals after 
his own death will occur the ‘ five disappearances’ : 
of the attainments, when his disciples will rise to 
ever higher degrees of sanctity; of the method, 
when the knowledge of the precepts and the way 
of salvation shall be lost ; of learning, when the 
sacred texts themselves shall he forgotten ; of the 
symbols, the monastic robe, bowl, etc. ; and at the 
close of five thousand years ‘ the relics will begin to 
fail of honour and worship, and will go wherever they 
can receive honour and worship. But as time goes 
on they will not receive honour and worship in any 
place. Then . . . the relics will come from every 
place . . . and having congregated together at the 
throne under the great Bo-tree . . . will teach the 
Doctrine. Not a single human being will be found 
at that place ; but all the gods from ten thousand 
worlds will come together and listen to the Doc- 
trine, and many thousands of them will attain to 
the Doctrine. . . . Then they will weep, saying, 

‘ ‘ From henceforth we shall be in darkness. ” Then 
the relics will put forth flames of fire and bnm up 
. . . without remainder.’* 

[The subject of Barlaam and Josaphat, which was 
referred to this article by a cross-reference at Bar- 
laam, it has been found more convenient to treat in 
a separate article under the title Josaphat.] 

Literature.— The Buddha-Charita of A&vaghosha , ed, by 
E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893, tr. SBE, vol. xlix., Oxford, 1894; 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan-Jcing, a Life of Buddha by A^vaghosha, tr. 
from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal, SBE, vol. xix.» Oxford, 
1883 ; Buddhist Suttas, Mahaparinibbdna Suttanta, tr. from 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE, vol. xi., Oxford, 1887 ; Vinaya 
Texts, Mahdvagga and Chullavagga , tr. from the Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, SBE , vols. xiii., xvii., xx., 
Oxford, 1881-1885 ; Jdtaka, or Stones of the Buddha's Former 
Births, tr. from the Pali by various hands, 6 vols., Cambridge, 
1895-1907 ; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism , new ed., 
London, 1880, and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, new 
ed. 1881 ; E. Senart, La L&gende de Buddha 2 Paris, 1882; 
P. Bigrandet, Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese 3 , London, 1880 ; W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha 
and the Early History of his Order, derived from Tibetan Works , 
London, 1884 ; Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Buddhism , Lon- 
don, 1889; E. Windisch, Mara und Buddha, Leipzig, 1895; 
H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 
1896, ch. i. ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strass- 
burg, 1896, pp. 12-46; E. Hardy, Buddha, Leipzig, 1903; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leoen, seine Lehre , und seme 
Gemeinde*, Berlin, 1903 [Eng. tr., Buddha: his Life, his Doc- 
trine, his Order , London, 1882] ; H. Baynes, Way of the Buddha, 
London, 1906 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, New York. 1907 ; 
Travels of Fd-Eien, tr. by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886; Siyuki , 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, tr. by S. Beal, 2 vols., 
London, 1906. A. S. GEDEN. 

BUDDHAGHOSA. —This was the name of 
several members of’ the Buddhist Order. It will 
be sufficient here to deal with the best known 
among them, the celebrated author and scholar 
who flourished early in the 5th century A.D. 

i. Life.— The authorities regarding the life of 
Buddhaghosa the Great are as follows. In the 
first place, certain important portions of his works 
have already been published. The few details 
they contain as to the life of the author are the 
only contemporary records of it that have survived. 
Secondly, Dhammakitti, in the middle of the 13th 
cent. A.D., wrote a continuation of the Great 
Chronicle (tr. in Tumour’s MahavamSa, 250 ff.) 
of Ceylon. In it he inserted an account, m thirty- 
three conplets, of the life and work of Buddha- 
ghosa. It is not exactly known from what sources 
this* account was drawn ; bnt it probably gives 

* Warren, pp. 482-485. 
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the tradition m preserved at the Great Minster in 
Anur&dhapura to.r.) in written documents now no 
longer extant. Thirdly,, we have a life of Buddha* 
ghosft, written in Fa if, in the middle of the 10th 
cent,, by a Burmese bhikm named M&ht Man* 
gala, ft is of a legendary and edifying character, 
and of little independent value* The title is, 
Buddhagkwt'Uppnlii { 4 Advent of Buddhaghosa '} ; 
and the text has been edited and translated by 
James Gray, The results- to be obtained from 
these sources will bent be stated chronologically. 

Is the introductory verses to his commentary 
on the Di$ha fed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter), 
Buddhagho^a myu that he compiled it in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the Eiders at the Great 
Minster; and that since he had already, in his- 
Vinuldhi Mngga f Path of Purity dealt with 
certain points, * he would omit these in his com- 
mentary. Lastly* he says that, the authorities on 
which lie relied were in the Sinhalese language, 
ami that he reproduces the contents of them In 
P&IL In Ins commentary on the Vmnyn (quoted 
JBAS t 18# 1, p, 205) he gives the names of some of 
these Sinhalese works. They arc the Great Com- 
mentary* the Raft Commentary (»*«. written on a 
raft}, and the Kuruml! Commentary {Li* the one 
written at Kurumla Vejtig In his commentary 
m the Porttstra* Buddhaglu^a states (twit Gray* 
p. Iff that he studied these three under Buddha- 
x&UUu. in his Atika»»HImi (ed* Muller), Buddha- 
gheqa also quotes an his authorities these- and 
other commentaries written in Sinhalese ; refers 
frequently to his own VmuMhi Mn$ga % ami twice 
at least to his commentary on the Vinttyn ; and 
mentions otherwise (apart from the canonical 
works) only the MUinda and the Fitokmadmi * * 

These meagre but important details show con- 
clusively that Buddhaghuga worked at a date sub- 
sequent to that of the two books last mentioned, 
under the auspices of the scholars at the Great 
Minster in Ceylon, and era the basis of materials 
written in Sinhalese, 

The authority next ha point of date explains 
how this was supposed to have occurred. It tells 
us that, during the reign in Ceylon of Maht-Ninm 
(who ascended the throne a.x> 413), there was a 
young Brih man born in India who wandered over 
the continent maintaining theses against all the 
world. Is consequence of a discussion that took 

f ine® between him and Revata, a Buddhist bhikgu, 
e became Intortstod in Buddhist doctrine* and 
'entered the Order that he might learn more about it* 
It was not long before he became converted* and 
wrote a treatise entitled Jminodnya {* Uprising of 
Knowledge’!; ami also an essay entitled Alika* 
Mini f 4 Foil of Meaning % on the A hhuihmnma. 
manual included in the Canon under the title 
On Revata observing that he 
oontemplated a larger work* lie urged him to go to 
Annrlaujapura, where there were better materials 
and greater opportunities for study* and make him- 
self acqualntod there with the commentaries that 
had been preserved in Sinhalese at the Great 
Minuter* with a view to re-easting them in Pill 
Btiddfiagbofa agreed to this* went to the Great 
Minster,* studied, there under Sanghapftli, and 
when 'be had mastered all the subjects 'taught, 
aaked permiadon to translate the commentaries. 
The authorities of the School gave him two verses 
as the subject of a thesis* to test his ability. What 
he submitted as this thesis was the work afterwards 
to become so famous under the title of Vkuddhi 
This proved* with the assistant* of good 
Mnes* so wtkf&etory that his request was granted. 
Then* awsording to the chronicler, 4 he translated the 
whole of the Smbalese wmmenteries into Pili* 

*S*ft the gtrm In Mm. Bfys -Davids” Buddhu £ 
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We need not take every word of this edifying 
story au pud de la leltre . We know, for instance* 
that it was not the whole, but only a part, though 
a very important part, of the Sinhalese comment- 
aries that he reproduced in Pali. Other scholars* 
some of whose names we know, while some -are 
not yet. known, reproduced other parts of it. The 
work was by no means a translation in the modern 
sense. It was a new work based on the older ones. 
And the intervention of the fairies (devattl) is only 
evidence of the curious literary taste of the time 
of the poet. But, in the main, the story bears the 
impress of probability. 

The Buadhayhm- uppatti takes over this story, 
telling it with many dowers of speech and at greater 
length. It adds a few details not found in TDhara- 
m&kitti's couplets* giving, for instance* the names 
of Buddh&ehug&’s father and mother as Kesl and 
Kesinf, and the name of the village they dwelt in 
as Ghosa, Both the authorities locate it at Gaya 
in Magadha, near the Bo-tree. The Gandhava?h$a 
l JPTS, 1 896* p. 06) adds that Kesl was the 
family chaplain f purohiin) of KingSahgama. The 
Saddanmma Sahgnhn {J PAS", 1800, p. 85) gives the 
additional detail that Bnddliaghofa worked at hia 
translations in the Pad hi rmgfrnr a, an apartment 
to the right of the Great Minster. The Sinhalese 
chronicler concludes hia account with the simple 
statement that Buddhagho^a, when his task was 
ucccmplished* returned home to India, to worship 
at the Wisdom tree. The Burmese authorities 
(quoted by Gray in his introduction) all agree that 
he went to Burma, This is merely a confusion 
between our Buddlmgho^a and another bhikni of 
the same name (called more accurately Buddha- 
ghofa the Less)* who went from Ceylon to Burma 
towards the end of the 15th cent. (Porchh&mmer, 
p. 05). 

a. Works.— The extant books written by 
Baddhaghoqa would fill many volumes. Of these 
only one, and that one of the shortest, has so far 
been edited in. Europe. The most important is 
probably the Vwuddhi Mama, a compendium of 
all Buddhism* in three books : on Conduct, Con- 
centration (or mental training), and Wisdom re- 
spectively. Henry C. Warren has published an 
abstract of this work {JPTS, 1891); and a com- 
plete edition, with translation, introductions, and 
notes, is in preparation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The rest are all commentaries. Those 
on the four great N'iMym, on the Abhidhamma, 
and on the Vimya, would each fill three or four 
volumes. A late authority* the Saddhamma 
Sahgaha { JPTS * 1890, p. 56), gives 137,000 lines 
as the extent of these six works. Another late 
authority, the Gandha-vaiida {JPTS, 1896, p. 59), 
in giving a complete list of Buddhagbosa’s works, 
mentions in- addition commentaries on the Petti- 
mckJcha, Dhamwmpmla, JMaka, Khuddaka Patha, 
and A pad&na, adding on p. 08 the Suita Kipdta. 
This list probably errs both by excess and by defect. 
It does not include the AUha-Mm I, which we now 
know, from the edition published by the P&H Text 
Society* to have been written by him* and it does 
include the commentaries on the Dhmnmapada ana 
the JAlakm. Now we have before us. the text of 
the introductory verses to each of these works. In 
each case the author describes the circumstances 
under which, and names the scholars at whose 
instigation, he undertook and carried out the 
| work. In neither case is any reference made to 
Buddhagho$&, In both style and matter each of 
these books differs from the other, and from 
such portions of the works of Buddhagho$a as 
are accessible to us. In Hie similar cases or 
Nagarjuna and Sankara, works not written by 
them have been ascribed to famous writers. I he 
tradition of Buddhagho^a’s authorship of either of 
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the books above named has not as yet been traced 
back earlier than the 10th cent. ; and, for the above 
reasons, it is at present very doubtful. A large 
number of short quotations from Buddhaghosa’s 
commentaries have been printed by the editors of 
the various texts with which he deals j and sixty 
consecutive pages from the historical introduction 
to his commentary on the Vinaya have been edited 
by BL ddenberg ( Vinaya, vol. iii.). Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter have published one volume, out of 
three, of the Sumangala Vildsinl, his commentary 
on the Digha. And one complete work by him, 
the Attha-salini above referred to, has been edited 
by E. Muller. This turns out to be, not the essay 
under that title said by Dhammakitti to have been 
composed in India, but another work written in 
Ceylon subsequently to the Visuddhi Magga and 
the six great commentaries. It is doubtless an 
enlarged edition of the essay, and the latter has 
therefore not been preserved. Manuscripts of the 
undoubted works of Buddhagliosa, containing the 
texts, sufficient to fill some twenty-five volumes 
more, are extant in European libraries ; and the 
Pali Text Society, having completed its edition of 
the canonical works, is now engaged on the publi- 
cation of these. 

3. General conclusions. — Buddhaghosa’s greatest 
value to the modern historian is due largely to the 
limitations of his mental powers. Of his talent 
there can be no doubt; it was equalled only by 
his extraordinary industry. But of originality, 
of independent thought, there is at present no 
evidence. He had mastered so thoroughly and 
accepted so completely the Buddhist view of life, 
that there was no need for him to occupy time with 
any discussions on ultimate questions. In his 4 Path 
of Purity * he gives, with admirable judgment as to 
the general arrangement of his matter, and in lucid 
style, a summary of the Buddhism of his time. 
There is no argument or discussion. In his six 
great commentaries — those on each of the four 
Nikdyas, containing the Doctrine ; on the Vinaya 
containing the Canon Law; and on the Abhi - 
dha7nma i containing the advanced Psychology — 
he adheres to one simple plan. He first gives a 
eneral introduction — dealing mainly with literary 
istory — to the work itself. To each of the more 
important Dialogues, or Suttas , he gives a special 
introduction on the circumstances under which it 
■was supposed, when he wrote, to have been origin- 
ally spoken, and on the places and the persons 


mentioned in it. He quotes in the comment on 
the Sutta every word or phrase he considers doubt- 
ful or deserving of notice frorn a philological, exe- 
getical, philosophical, or religious point of view. 
His philology is far in advance of the philology of 
the same date in Europe, and his notes on rare 
words are constantly of real value, and not seldom 
conclusive. He gives and discusses various readings 
he found in the texts before him ; and these notes, 
together with his numerous quotations, go far to 
settle the text as it lay before him, and are of great 
service foil the textual criticism of the originals. 
Of the higher criticism Buddhaghosa is entirely 
guiltless. To him there had been no development 
in doctrine, and all the texts were the words of the 
Master. He is fond of a story, and often relieves 
the earnestness of his commentary with anecdote, 
parable, or legend. In this way, without in the 
least intending it, he has preserved no little ma- 
terial for the history of social customs, commercial 
values, folk-lore, and belief in supra-normal powers. 
His influence on the development of the literary 
faculty among Buddhists throughout the world 
has been very considerable. It is true, no doubt, 
that the method adopted in his commentaries fol- 
lows very closely the method of those much older 
ones preserved in the Canon ; but the literary skill 
with which he uses it is a great advance, more 
especially in lucidity, over the older documents. 

Literature . — A tthasdlinl, ed. E. Muller ( PTS, 1897); Sumaft- 
gala Vildsinl, ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter ( PTS , 1886); 
MahavarMa , ed. G, Tumour (Colombo, 1837); Buddhaghos- 
uppatti (ed. J. Gray, London, 1892); Digha , ed. Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter (PTS, 1899, 1903) ; E. Forchhammer, Jar dine 
Prize Essay (Rangoon, 1885) ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, ‘ Buddhist 
Psychology * (BAS, 1900). T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 

BUDDHISM. — The character of Buddhism 
varies according to the country in which it pre- 
vails, so that a general sketch would be of very 
little value. The origin of Buddhism has been 
given in the article Buddha ; its early develop- 
ments will be described in two articles, one on 
the HInayana, or Little Vehicle, the other on 
the MahXyana, or Great Vehicle. Then the 
Buddhism of each country will be separately 
treated under the name of the country. See 
Bhutan, Burma, Central Asia, Ceylon, 
China, India, Japan, Java, Korea, Siam, 
Tibet. See also Sects (Buddhist), 

BULGARIANS.— See Bogomils. 
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Egyptian. — See Animals, Egyptian Religion. I Semitic (A. H. Sayce), p. 887. 
Greek. — See Animals, Taurobolium. Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 889. 

Hindu. — See Animals, Vedio Religion. I 


BULL (Semitic).— The wild bull (Assyr. rimu, 
Heb. r&$m) was found in Mesopotamia, whence it 
wandered into Babylonia and the level parts of 
Palestine, while the domesticated short-horned ox 
seems to have been indigenous in Western Asia 
before the rise of Bab. civilization. Further south, in 
Arabia and the Sinaitic Peninsula, the country was 
unsuitable for cattle, and sheep took the place of 
oxen. This fact is important in view of the general 
opinion of anthropologists that the original home 
of the Semitic race was Arabia. 

In Babylonia, figures of bulls guarded the ap- 
proach to a temple, house, or garden. They were 
believed to protect the building from the entrance 
of evil spirits, and were often represented with 
wings, to which, in the Assyrian period, a human 
face was added. Colossal figures of them in stone 
or metal, called lamassi (from the Sumerian lamma), 
were placed on either side of the entrance. At 


times they were represented on the gates or walla 
as goring the enemy. The Semitic Babylonians 
included them among the sidi (Heb. shedim), or 
‘spirits,’ partly beneficent, partly evil, with which 
the air was filled. Among the Sumerians, however, 
they had the specific name of alad. Ashurbanipal, 
in describing nis destruction of Susa, states that 
he ‘broke in pieces the $Sdi (written alad), the 
colossal bulls (lamassi) which guarded the temple/ 
and * removed the raging wild bulls that adorned 
the gates ’ ; and in the legend of Chedorlaomer (?) 
we read that, when Bel determined to bring evil 
upon his temple at Babylon, ‘ its or guardian- 

bull, departed from it, and so allowed the Elamite 
to enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian- 
bulls were also known as kirubi , and corresponded 
with the cherubim which stood at the entrance to 
the Garden of Eden, protecting ‘the way of the 
tree of life ’ (Gn 3 24 ). In a list of Bab. deities, the 
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which they were a survival, the bucrania pre- 
vented the entrance of evil spirits into a house, 
as a horse-shoe is still supposed to do in certain 
parts of England. The custom was naturally pre- 
valent throughout Asia Minor, and the bull’s head 
frequently makes its appearance on Cyprian seal- 
cylmders of the early Copper Age. The custom 
was also known to the Nubian settlers in Egypt in 
the time of the Xllth and following dynasties, 
from whom the usage, described by Herodotus 
(ii. 39), of making an ox-head a scapegoat, may 
have been derived (see also Dt 21> 6 ). In Arabia 
and Palestine the apotropseic use of the bucranium 
was practically unknown. 

Literature. — In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Religionsgesch., Leipzig, 1878, i. ; 
Sayce, Hibbert Lectures , London, 1891, pp. 289-93. 

A. H. Sayce. 

BULL (Teutonic). — Plutarch in his life of 
Marius (cap. 23) states that the Cimbri took with 
them on their expedition into Italy a brazen bull, 
on which they were accustomed to swear solemn 
oaths. Apart from this, there is little evidence for 
the sacred character of cattle among the Teutonic 
races, beyond the fact that they were used for 
sacrifice. A primitive cult of the cow would 
appear to be reflected in the Edda account of the 
creation of the world, where the cow Audhumbla 
exists before either gods or men, and plays an 
important part in their origin. There is, more- 
over, in the saga of Olaf Trygvason, a curious 
legend, which relates that a certain Ogwald wor- 
shipped a cow, which he took everywhere with 
him, and which at his death was buried beside 
him in a second cairn. The only addition to these 
vague indications is the statement of Tacitus 
(i Germania , 40), that the sacred car of the goddess 
Herthus was drawn by yoked cows ; and it may he 
noted that in the Middle Ages oxen drew the 
chariots of the Merovingian kings. 

C. J. Gaskell. 

BULL-ROARER. — 4 Bull-roarer ’ is the English 
name (Germ. Schwirrholz) of a common toy in the 
country districts of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. It is merely a thin slat of wood, with a 
hole for the insertion of a string, and is usually 
either oval or oblong in shape and pointed at the 
extremities ; sometimes the edges are serrated. 
Tied to a string, and the string firmly held, the 
bull-roarer is swung round, and produces a kind of 
muffled roar. The mystic or magical connexions 
of the bull-roarer in Europe will be noticed later ; 
we must first consider its very important part in 
the religion of the most backward races. It has 
been most carefully studied among the aborigines 
of Australia, and its uses are analyzed by Fhre 
P. W. Schmidt in his paper ‘Die Stellung der 
Aranda ’ (Arunta), in ZE, 1908, Heft 6. 

Beginning with the Arunta, m the exact centre 
of Australia, we find a people who, in one region de- 


while in the area studied by Strehlow the sky is 
understood to be tenanted by a magnified man, 
Altjira, called mara (‘ good ), but as indifferent to 
mankind as they are to him. Ih this tnbe as m 
most others where initiations of the hoys exist, the 
hull-roarer is swung by the men at the secret 
ceremonies; the noise warns the women to keep 
at a distance, and they are told that the roar is the 
voice of a being named Twanyirika. The long 

absence of the boys while their ^°i n ^ 3 ^anvWka 
is explained by the circumstance that Twanyirika 
‘enters the bc&y of the boy after the operation and 
takes him away into the bush mtil he is better. 
The operation over, the hoy is shown the bull 
roarers (always carefully concealed from w )> 
* Spencer-Gillen*, 246, note 1. 


and his elder brother comes to him with a bundle 
of Churinga, saying, ‘ Here is Twanyirika, of whom 
you have heard so much, they are Churinga 
[sacred things] and will help to heal you quickly,’ 
The boy is told that women of his tribal kin will 
be slain if he lets them see the bull-roarers.* 

So far, Twanyirika seems to he a mere bogle, in 
whom the initiated do not believe. Among the 
tribe next to the north of the Arunta, the Unmat- 
jera, the boy is told, before being circumcised, that 
Twanyirika will carry him away if he reveals any 
of the secrets of initiation.+ After the process of 
sub-incision he is told to swing the bull-roarer, 
while in the bush, or else another arakurta (youth 
circumcised, hut not yet sub-incised), ‘ who lives up 
in the sky , will come down and carry him away. 

If this arakurta hears the luringa — that is, the 
noise of the bull -roarer — he says, “That is all 
right,” and will not harm him.’ %. 

This idea of a sky-dwelling being, concerned 
with the initiations, is not found among Spencer’s 
branch of the Arunta ; the being of the Unmat j era 
is not an All-Father ; nor are the Unmatjera known 
to have any belief in an All-Father. This notion 
of a sky-dweller, however, forms a link with the 
belief of the Loritja or Luritcha tribe, whose lands 
march with those of the Arunta on the east. They 
believe in a celestial and powerful being, Tukura, 
who has no concern with ethics or any interest in 
men, but does perform ceremonies like those of the 
tribe, involving the use of the bull-roarer, and the 
initiation of celestial young men. Tukura is known 
to the women, as is Altjira, the sky-dweller of 
Strehlow’s Arunta, or Aranda ; hut Altjira does 
nothing hut hunt, eat, and amuse himself. Among 
the Loritja, beings named Maiutu play the part of 
Twanyirika ; one cuts off the heads of the hoys, 
sticks them on again, and is slain ; another receives 
food from the boys. He has a sharp-pointed leg- 
bone, like Daramulun among the Wxradjuri of the 
south-east, and Daramulun is, with them, the being 
of the hull-roarer, but subordinate to the sky- 
dweller, or All-Father, the ethical Baiame.§ 

North of the Arunta are the Kaitish tribe, who 
are but half -converts to Arunta ideas. They be- 
lieve in an All-Father, Atnatu, who ‘arose np in the 
sky in the very far hack past, . . . made himself, 
and gave himself his name.’ Before the Alcheringa 
{q.v.) he drove some disobedient sons out of heaven 
to earth, whence he dropped down ‘everything 
which the black-fellow has/ including bull-roarers. 
These sons axe the ancestors of half the tribe. 
Two churinga (bull-roarers), dropped by^ Atnatu, 
became men, who, making wooden bull-roarers, 
imitated the sound of Atnatu’s bull-roarer in the 
heavens, that is, obviously, thunder. They were 
named Tumana ; they died an ill death ; but now 
the women (who know not Atnatu) believe that 
Tumana plays the part of Twanyirika among the 
Arunta. Atnatu himself is an All-Father, insist- 
ing on ceremonies and hull-roarers, but unconnected 

withmorals.il A , , , oo . 

The W arramunga have no Atnatu, as tar as is 
known ; their bull-roaring being is Murtu. Murtu, 
like the Tumana, was killed by a dog, which could 
not destroy the hull-roarer, murtu-murtu. The 
spirit of murtu-murtu instantly sprang up in certain 
trees, of whose wood bull-roarers are made.! ^ . 

The N. by E. Binbinga and Anula have, or teach 
to the women, similar beliefs ; the bull-roarer is 
watamura or mura-mura; the beings connected 
with it are Katajalina and Gnabaia. The women 
are told that these beings swallow the toys, and 
disgorge them, re-born, as initiated men. This 

und 
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form of the exoteric myth in very common, 
occurring even among the tribes of the south-' 
east* 

The S.E, tribes had not the spiritual philosophy 
of the central and northern communities. In that 
philosophy primal souls are perpetually re-incar- 
nated, or in some regions spirits, ratapa, emanating 
from the primal toteinxc beings, are inc&raateu, 
and, after one earthly life, retire to the isle of the 
dead, and are finally annihilated. t There is thus 
no place of rewards and punishments for souls, 
while the evolutionary theory (see Alchkkinga) 
makes & creative being superfluous, though, as 
Atn&tu, he survives among the Kaitish. 

The S.E, tribes in parts of Queensland, and in 
Victoria and New South Wales, had not the spiritual 
and evolutionary philosophy of the northern tribes, 
or among them ‘it w as nut dominant, and they be- 
lieved in a great sky-dwelling anthropomorphic 
being, the maker of most things, ethical, and the 
source of customary laws, who gives his sanction to 
morals, and i« invoked at the initiatory rites, where 
a temporary image of turn is made. Like Atnatu, 
he is unknown to the women and children. The 
thunder is his voice, and the bull* roarer, imitating 
the thunder, is sacred. Like the central ami 
northern tribes, those of the aonth-cMUit inculcate 
the belief in a being closely connected with the 
bull* roarer, but this Vein# is taken more seriously 
than in the north and centre. He is the son, or 
* boy / practically the deputy, of the superior fusing, 
the All-Father. Among the Kumai he is Tiuuiun 
(which is also the mums of the bulb roarer) ; among 
the Euahlayi and Kumilaroi he is Cayand'i, under 
Baiame ; among the Wired] uri he it Daramulun, 
under Ba.iame;'but among the Vain, Daramulun 
it himself the Alb Fattier. 

The functions of the bull-roarer being, with the 
exoteric myth that he swallows the boys and dis- 
gorges them, axe practically identical with the 
Functions of Twarmrika and Turn ana md the Foet- 
hs the centre and north. The Wiradjuri D&ra- 
mulun, like the Maiutu of the Loritja, has a leg 
which ends in & sharp bone.$ Among seven of 
these tribee a larger (male) and a smaller (female) 
bulb roarer are used ; among the Knrnai the larger 
represents Tundun, father of the race, the smaller 
represents his wife ; but the distinction of sex is 
not mid to exist among the Chen&ra and Turbo! ; § 
with the Chepara the" small bulb roarers given to 
the initiabWi are only tokens of initiation. Mr. 
Howitt thinks, * but could not be sure/ that the 
female bull-roarer among the Kumai indicates 
ceremonies in which the women take a certain 

f art the ParnkalJa also use a larger and a smaller 
utb roarer ; nothing is said of their sex/f Among 
the Wirsdjttri the bull-roarer (mudjigtmg m Mm,} 
dees not, as among the Kumai, bear the name of 
the kiib-rmrer .being, Bammmimm, * There is an 
absence is the western tribee of a belief In an 
anthropomorphic Bring by whom the ceremonies 
were first instituted/ * fc These western tribes con- 
form to the ideas of the Dieri, who have no known 
Alb Father, but believe in a multitude of Mum - 
mum —fabuloua primal beings like thoee of the 
Amnia Alclteringa. Among them only bulb 
rowers marked with notohct Indicating their use 
at ceremonies are sacred ; others are mad© a joke 
of. tf Practically they have not been consecrated. 
* Changes in custom/ according to Howitt and 
Bpeucerdtiitea, ‘have been slowly passing down 
from north to south,* from the Arunta and Biers to 
the §e& at Fort Lincoln, among the western tribes. 
The ideas of Akheringa and evolution appear to 

* *», WL 

t SpencerdMlien, and Strehlow, «*t supra. 
t Howitt, m. i Ik pp. 578, 882, 596. 
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be northern and western ; the All-Father belief k 
southern and eastern. 

Fere Schmidt, who finds the bull-roarers of sex 
in the reports of K. H. Matthews* among the 
Wired jun and other tribes (where Howitt found 
nothing about sex), and of Strehlow, in connexion 
with the maternal totem, has a theory that the large 
bull -roarer represents Twanyirika, Maiutu, etc. 
as fathers of the race, the small their wives as 
the mothers of the raee,f and connects this with 
the sun and moon myths, and a period of so-called 
* matriarch ate * among i ribes now reckoning descent 
in the male line, also with the 1 sex totems 7 (animal 
friends of either sex) of the Kumai and many 
other Australian tribes. There is also a theory of 
Papuan invasions, but the whole hypothesis cannot 
here be criticized.? 

The bull-roarer is in general use, among the 
central tribes, for magical purposes, and the 
spiritual element of their philosophy, as regards 
conception, is involved, especially in connexion 
with the stone chnringa nanja of the Anmfca 
nation, which are often, but not always, shaped 
like hit! I - roarers. El hj w h ere th eae stone churinga, 
with totemic markings, are not found in use among 
the Australians. 

Maret-t has wlvanecsl the opinion that 4 the 
prototype * of the Alb Fathers * is nothing more or 
less than ? the bulb roarer, 4 Its thunderous boom- 
ing i mist have Wen eminently awe-inspiring to the 
first inventors, or rather discoverers, of the instru- 
ment, and would not unnaturally provoke the 
“ animalistic* 1 attribution of life and power to it 
... a genuine Keligion » . . haw sprung up out 
of the Awe inspired by the bull-roarer.’ $ ’ 

But, as we have seen, there are, even in Australia, 
plenty of bull-roarers where there is no A lb Father. 
Among the Arunta, Altjira lias nothing to do with 
the hull-roarer, nor has Ulthaana, another sky- 
dwelling being of the Arunta.il It is usually not 
the Alb Father, but his ‘boy/ as Tundun, w T ho 
manages the bull-roarer. Moreover, it is thunder, 
not the bull-roarer, which very naturally inspires 
awe; it ii the voice of the Aft -Father ; the bull- 
roarer only represents that voice. Finally, the 
Alb Father is found all over the world, in places 
where the bulbro&rer is unknown. 

The bull-roarer is of more importance in Aus- 
tralian religion, myth, and ritual than elsewhere. 
Its use at the Greek my stories of Dionysus was 
explained by the story that it was a toy of the 
child-spill Two or three bone bulbroarers of 
paleolithic times have been discovered and pub- 
lished. Like those of the north and central 
Australian tribes, they are decorated with incised 
concentric circles or half-circles. Thus palaeolithic 
man may have had a religion akin to that of the 
Australians. 

Bulbroarers in connexion with religion or magic 
are found in South and West Africa ; among the 
Apache and N&vaho Indians of North America, 
and the Koskimoof British Columbia,** where the 

* mhrwlofftert JV&tm of a* Tribm of B.S. Waks and Victoria, 
p, mt 

t Schmidt, fip. «&., pp. 893, 90L t 

| .Schmidt, ‘I/Origine de ndfis de 3Dktt»* la Anthropm, 1909, 
pt. I. 

§ Thrt$hm #/ mitfm, im, pp. i wfc , , 

I Strehlow, l 1 1 ; Gillen, B&m SatpiSIUm, to XS3. 

If bobsdk, Aglmpmmm, 1. 70S, _ * , tr . , 

** To these tribe® may to added the Eskimo, KwakiutJ, 
Artpabo, Ute, OentnU CaUfornlane, Pueblo, and the ancient 
eliff-d welters. 4 The Hopi* who regard th# bull-roarer m aprayer- 
stksk o! the thunder, and it# whiaiog noise m representing the 
wind that accompanies thunderstorms, make the tablet portion 
from a piece of lightning-riven wood » . * The Navaho make 
the bull-roarer of the same material, but regard It aa represent- 
ing the voice of the thunder-bird, whoee figure they often 
mint upon it. . . . Apache, Hopi, and 2ufii bull- roarers bear 
lightning apnbols; and while in the wwiarid 
implement is used to invoke clouds, lightning, and rain, 
warn the Initiated that rites are being performed, in the humid 
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"bull roarer being, as in Australia, is said to carry 
away the young initiate. This fable is, of course, 
intended merely for the women and children ; the 
boys, when initiated, discover the absurdity of the 
figment. Central Brazil, New Guinea, the Torres 
Islands, Florida in the Melanesian group, the 
North-West Solomon Islands, and Sumatra are 
all familiar with the bull -roarer.* For modern 
Europe, as well as for the lower culture, see A. C. 
Haddon, The Study of Man , pp. 277-327, and GB 2 
iii. 424. In Aberdeenshire the cow-herd boys 
used to swing the bull-roarer as a charm against 
thunder. 

The most astonishing parallel to the Kaitish 
story of a bull-roarer dropped from heaven to earth 
by Atnatu occurs in the following note of the 
present writer, which, fortunately, is dated : ‘ Bull- 
roarer in Can tyre ’ (Argyll) “ Srannan, pronounced 
Strantham , the first m this quarter fell from 
Juppiter.” Macalister, October 20, 1885.’ Mr. 
Macalister was a Gaelic-speaking schoolmaster at 
St. Mary’s Loch, in the parish of Yarrow, Selkirk- 
shire, and was an aged man in 1885, full of vigour 
smd intelligence. The parallel myth of the Kaitish 
was not published till 1904. For a drawing of a 
Maori bull-roarer, in the Christy Museum, and for 
an early study of the subject, see 4 The Bull- 
Roaier 5 in Lang’s Custom and Myth , pp. 29-44 
(1884 and later editions). For the use of jurapari 
pipes in Brazil, to scare away the women from the 
rites of the men, see A. R. Wallace, Travels on the 
Amazon , 1853, p. 349. 

Literature. — The literature hae been given throughout the 
article. A. RANG. 

BULLS AND BRIEFS.— Under this heading 
may he conveniently considered not only those 
documents of the Papal chancery which are techni- 
cally so designated, hut also the various other 
classes of ‘apostolic letters 5 which in compara- 
tively modem times have been increasingly em- 
ployed by the Roman Pontiffs in their most 
important utterances. For this wider interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘bulls* there is excellent author- 
ity. Both bulls and briefs are in their essence 
Papal letters, and the gwm-official collection 
known as the Bullarium Bomanum includes 
Encyclicals, Motu Proprios, and other similar 
constitutions which possess just the same force, 
as sources of the Canon Law, as the bulls, briefs, 
and decretals which we should primarily expect to 
find there (see the prefatory letter prefixed to vol. 
i. of the Bullarium of Benedict XIY.). For the 
same reason any calendar of Papal Urkunden , such 
as the important Begesta Pontificum Bomanorum 
(from the beginning to 1198) of Jaffe-Lowenfeld 
(continued to 1304 by Potthast), might be cor- 
rectly described as an abstract of the letter-books 
of the Holy See ; and in point of fact the first 
authentic document which Jaffe has summarized, 
or in other words the first Papal bull, in the wider 
sense, of which the text is preserved to us, is 
the famous letter addressed % Pope Clement I. 
'Clemens Romanus) to the Churchy of Corinth. 
This, and two other letters of the time of Pope 
Cornelius, form the only complete specimens we 
possess of the official correspondence of the Popes 
down to the middle of the 4th century. 

r . Early Papal letters.— Beginning, however, 
with the time of Pope Julius I. (337-352), a much 

area it is used to implore the wind to bring w 
bull-roarer is a sacred implement, assoeiated vith rain, wind 
and lightning, and among the Kwakiutl, according tc 
with ghosts'* (Hough in Handbook of Amer. fndv 

T- Bulletin SO BJS] 170 f., where further literature is „ 

fcomtheae Snfricknexamples it appear, that thebuU-roarer 
is rather a magical instrument than a thing associated with the 
religious ideaoi a Lord oi Thunder, as among certain Australian 

fcll . b ftaser, <?£» lit. 42*. Koto 1 contains a list oi authorities. 


larger collection of documents becomes available. 
This fact alone lerds a certain probability to 
the conjecture based upon the language of the 
Liber Pontificalis (i. 205, ed. Duchesne), that a re- 
organization of the Papal archives took place 
under this pontificate. We hear of a body of 
officials [schola notariorum ) and of a responsible 
director ( primicerius), while only a few years later 
an inscription of Pope Damasus seems to speak of 
the construction of a special archivium, later called 
the scrinium (see de Rossi, ‘ La Bibliotheca della 
Sede Apostolica, 5 in Studi di Storia e Diritto , v. 
340). 

The natural result of the official registration of 
documents which all this organization seems to 
imply must have been to create by degrees a 
recognized Pontifical chancery, and to establish 
the use of traditional forms and customs with 
regard to the drafting, dating, and expediting of 
Papal letters, which we find fully developed at a 
later period. Down to the time of Hadrian I. 
(772-795) our knowledge of these forms is some- 
what vague, and in no case founded upon the 
original documents themselves. For the most part 
the texts of which we have copies are of an epistol- 
ary or hortatory character, often mere extracts, in 
which addresses, salutations, and subscriptions are 
naturally little regarded. The earliest Papal 
writings known to us which have any claim to 
he regarded as legal instruments date from the 
beginning of the 5th cent., and were addressed 
by Pope Zosimus to the Bishops of Arles (see 
Mansi, Concilia , iv. 359; and H. J. Schmitz in 
Histor. Jarhb. xii. [1891] Iff'.,* but cf. Nostiz- 
Rieneck, ZKT xxi. [1897] 6 ff. ). Still, the number 
of Papal letters of earlier date than the year 772, 
preserved to us in whole or in part, amounts in 
round numbers to nearly 2400, and in some cases, 
notably in that of Pope Gregory the Great, we can 
argue back to the arrangement of these letters in 
the Begesta , or letter-books, from which they have 
ultimately been copied. Even from an early period 
it seems that the Papal chancery was carefully 
organized, for already in the time of Gelasius I. 
(492-496) we find traces of the numbering of the 
letters in the Begesta, and we know that the 
primicerius notariorum , or head of the chancery, 
was one of the most important officials in the 
Roman Church. He was the Pope’s counsellor 
{ conslliarius ), by which name he is sometimes 
designated, and during the vacancy of the Seethe 
exercised for the time being a supreme authority 
in conjunction with the archpriest and the arch- 
deacon. We have also reason to believe that the 
secundicerius , or second in command, was regarded 
as holding an important post of trust. 

As regards the drafting of the documents of this 
early period, it seems clear that they were all 
modelled on the type of an ordinary Roman letter. 
Like a Roman letter, the missive is preceded by 
an intitulatio , or formal naming of the writer, and 
an inscription or naming of the addressee, this 
last being often coupled with a form of saluta- 
tion. Thus : ‘ Leo Episcopus, Presbyteris et Dia- 
conibus Ecclesiae Alexandrinae, dilectissimis filiis, 
in Domino Salutem.’ In many cases, however, the 
inscriptio precedes the intitulatio, as, for example, 

« Gloriosissimo et clementissimo Filio Justiniano 
Augusto, Vigilius Episcopus.’ Gregory the Great 
seems to have been the first to employ habitually 
the formula ‘ servus servorum Dei m the intitu- 
latio of his letters, but this style was not at once 
adopted hy his successors. It seems, however, to 
have gradually won its way back into favour, and 
in the Papal letters of the 8th cent, it is rarely 
omitted. The salutation, which was by no means 
always appended to the inscriptio , takes difierent 
forms. In the earlier letters we find simply 
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4 silts tern ’ ; airier Julias I. (337-352), ‘in Domino 
salutem,' and, later on, other amplifications. Pope 
Adeodums (67*2-678) adopted the form ‘salutem a 
Deo et Iwnedietionem aostram,* ami thus perhaps 
paved the way for the existing usage * s&lutein et 
aposiolieam Senedktionem/ At the dose of the 
Papal letter was appended, first, the mbscripiio 
/ei/eie, and, secondly, the date*. The mdmnptkt 
p*tjhtr, did not take "the form of what we should 
now call a signature, i.e. the writing of the Popes 
own name, but consisted simply of a word of 
blessing and farewell. For example, * I)eus to 
incolumem cuetodiat, f rater carmiine/ or, more 
commonly, 'Bene vale, f rater cariftsixae * ; but 
from the *th cent, onwards the Papa! missives 
of a more formal and legal character rarely had 
any oilier subscription than the simple 4 Bene 
vale,* or 'Bene valeted As for the date, which 
comes lust of all, it was probably never omitted in 
the originals, though it Is so often lacking in the 
copies whit'h have Wen preserved to ns. Down to 
the end of the fills cent, we usually find only the 
day of the month and the aamea of the consuls, 
f.g* ‘Data ter tm id us Februaries, Arc&dio et 
Bautcme conHuiitms’ ; but from jttxmt 490 onwards 
i he year of the hidiction is, at first sometimes, and 
later on invariably, added* With regard to the 
body of the document^ it is easy, e&gsemlly with 
the aid of the numerous extant fetters of Si. 
Gregory the Great, to recognize the gradual intro- 
duction of certain traditional forms and phrases. 
The occurrence in our copies of mm k abbreviations 
m * secundum morem,* or * dc more soli to,* implies 
the same, and in the so-called hifatr Pm-mm & 
mlk.et.hm of .Papal formularies is preserved to us, 
the earliest port ion of which is believed to have 
been compiled shortly after St Gregory's time. 
We meet also in these early letters, particularly 
from the time of Leo L (44CM61), a certain rhyth- 
mical cadence known m the mrms f which, after 
falling into abeyance for a long period, iMppears 
at the end of the 11th cent. Dee Duchesne, ‘Note 
stir 2’Ongixie du CummJ in the Bib* do PEmk des 
t'Aarfet, vol 1. p. 1621, and was then maintained 
until near the close of the Middle Agee, Finally, 
the document we* probably written’ on papyrus, 
and had attached to- it a cord, with a leaden seal, 
the butta* An already stated, no original deed a of 
this period remain to us, but we have the leaden 
seal* which must once' have hern attached to letters 
of Pope John m, (560-473), of Bensdedit (615-618)* 
ami others. These bmUm are about m inch in 
diameter, and bear on o tie side the Pope's name in 
the genitive, and on the other the word PAPAE, 
It is, of room?, from tins feature that the Papal 
letters themselves have come to 1 m called ‘bulls'; 
but this designation is not used officially in any 
early document. The Popes speak of their own 
letters, or of those of their predecessors, as IUtmm f 
epiiifia, pa§mm t mripinw i, or, leas generally, m 
pHmkginm. t prampimm, or amtoriitu, 
a* #i*om tj» to 1048*— With the accession of 
Hadrian i« it in convenient to begin a new period 
in the history of the Papal chancery, ana this ; 
. tor two rmstms * first, because the earliest spd- ; 
men of an original bail-~evea then a mere 1 rag- ! 
inent, seemingly of a letter on papyrus addressed j 
to Cluurlemagoe *— belongs to this pontificate ; i 
secondly* bemuxse tome re*organimteon of the 
chancery must have occurred 'at this time, the 

result probably of the improved political status 

of the Holy See* sow strong fa the support of 
Pepin and his son- Already we may begin to 
tact that broad division of Papal documents into 
two categoric* Schnrite-Kallenberg, * P&pst- 
mhmdmd ia Mekteria 'Brmdrm 9 h 198), which is 



earlier periods it is better to retain the termin- 
ology of Bresslau, Diekamp, and Leopold Delisle, 
and to speak of ‘ privileges * and ‘letters/ The 
latter class were, as the name imports, simply 
letters. They were written on sheets of papyrus 
of smaller size, and elaborate formulas of dating 
were dispensed with. Their purpose was ephem- 
eral, and as a result the originals have almost 
completely disappeared, only one entire specimen 
(of the time of Clement n» j[lf)48— 1CM7J) being pre- 
served to us. Of ‘privileges,* however, though 
these must have been far more rarely issued, a 
comparatively large number of originals remain, 
then preservation being the natural result of the 
fact that they commonly conferred or confirmed a 
title in matters either of property or of jurisdiction. 
A catalogue of these early Papal documents on 
papyrus, twenty-three in number, has been given 
by H. Omont in the Bib. de PJScoU des CAartes, 
1604 (cf. also Meiampo in Miscellanea di Sloria 
e Outturn Eedtmmika, 1905-1907). Concerning 
these more formal * privileges/ therefore, to which 
it is usual to give the names of bulls, we are fully 
informed* and their peculiarities have often been 
described* They are made of broad strips of 
papyrus, and the whole document is sometimes 
m much a* 10 ft* long and from 18 to 24 in. broad. 
A wide margin is left at the top; then follows in 
large writing the intituhttio and imeriptio, with 
the formula ‘ in {Hirpetnuin/ The body of the 
document cornea next in a smaller hand, and 
| tomcat h it tbe p* called ‘double date/ This con- 
| stots of two distinct entries, of which the one 
■ seemingly has reference to the engrossing of the 
instrument, tor it begins with the words ' scriptum 
per manna N.N./ with the day of the month and 
the indiction* the other concerned with its final 
expedition or delivery, and expressed in the words 
‘ Data ? or * Datum/ with month and day and fuller 
details of the year, * per manum N.N. Between 
these coroes the mibneriptm papae, which takes the 
form of the words +BENE 

VALETEf 

generally written in two lines in uncial letters with 
a cross preceding and another cross or SS (sub- 
strijm) following. That this was at first written 
by the Pope’* own hand is rendered probable by 
the fact, find, that the hand of the BENE VALETE 
always differs from that of the body of the docu- 
ment and of the dates $ and, secondly, that in the 
cases in which we possess, more than -one original 
bull of the same Font, iff, the identity of the char- 
acters of the BENE VALETE seems well estab- 
lished. Further, in certain ‘privileges' of Pope 
Silvester XL (999-10031 we find invariably added 
to the BENE VALETE a few words in the so- 
called * Tironbm notes* or short-hand, for example, 

* Sil vaster Gerbertus Rom amis episcopus subscripsi/ 
or 4 Gerbertufi qui et Silvester episcopus* (see 
Ew&ld in Nmm A-rehiv , ix. 321 &), Still it would 
seem that already in the time of Clement ix. 
(1046-1047) the practice was being given up, and 
that the Pope henceforth was usually content with 
marking a cross or oilier private signs beside the 
BENE VALETE already written there by the 
engrosser. Finally, the mUa, or leaden seal, was 
attached to the document, strings of hemp or silk 
being passed through the lower margin of the papy- 
rus, which was folded once or twice to give greater 
strength, while the seal was Impressed upon these 
strings. Down to the end of the Hfch cent, the 
buUm bore nothing more than the name of the 
Pope on one side and the word * papae * on the other, 
though the arrangement of the letters, complicated 
with certain crosses and dots, varied considerably. 
At this period also, as we may often^ learn from 
the details given in the second for 1 delivery *) date 
of the * privileges * just described, the chief position 
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in the Papal chancery was taken by an official 
known as the bibliothecarius sanctae apostolicae 
sedis, who elo doubt was originally no more than 
the custodian of the archives. By degrees, how- 
ever, he seems to have taken over the functions of 
the primicerius notariorum . He was generally a 
bishop, and soon we find him commonly invested 
with the title cancellarius. As an illustration of 
the kind of details given in the second dating 
clause, the following specimen taken from a bull 
of Silvester lx. of the year 999 may be worth 
quoting ; 

4 Data VIIII EL decemb. per manum Jobannis, episcopi sancte 
Albanensis ecclesie ei bibliothecarii sancte apostolice sedis, 
anno pontificates domini nostri Silvestri secundi pape primo, 
imperanfce domino nostro tertio Ottone, a Deo coronato, mag-no 
et pacific© imperatore, anno quarto, in mense et indictione 
supraseriptis.’ 

Although the year of the Incarnation is not here 
mentioned, it is to be met with occasionally in 
Papal documents somewhat earlier than this. De- 
tails of this kind, which are often of great critical 
importance, will be found noted at the head of 
each pontificate in Jaffe-Lowenf eld's Begesta and 
in Mas Latrie’s Trisor de Chronologic , 1889, pp. 
1035-1148. 

3. From 1048 to 1198. — After the accession of 
Leo ix. in 1048, the more stable traditions of the 
Papal chancery seem to have given place to a 

eriod of very rapid development. There was at 

rst a good deal of chopping and changing in the 
forms observed, but after the lapse of about a 
century we find a pretty general uniformity of 
usage m documents of the same nature. In any 
case the broad distinction between 4 privileges 3 
and ‘letters 3 still held good, though these great 
groups themselves have now to be divided into 
classes, each with characteristics of its own. To 
begin with the more formal and elaborate docu- 
ments (the 4 privileges 3 ), the era of Leo IX. seems 
to have introduced the general use of parchment 
in place of papyrus, and possibly as a consequence 
of this, the employment of minuscule instead of 
4 Lombardic 3 writing ; but there were also other 
changes which may be said to have transformed 
the external features of the great bulls and to 
have lasted down to the present day. The sub- 
scriptio papae ceases to consist in the writing of 
the words BENE VALETE, this being now repre- 
sented by a monogram followed by three dots and 
a huge comma (see, upon this, Pflugk-Harttung 
in MittheiL Inst. Oest. Gesch. v. [1884] 434 ff.). The 
comma and dots, which appear but for a short 
period, probably stood for 4 subscripsi. 3 In place 
of the BENE YALETE, the Pope’s sign manual 
now took the form of a 4 rota 3 drawn in the blank 
space below the centre of the document, but a 
little to the left. The ‘rota, 3 or wheel, derives 
its name from the two concentric circles, from 2 
to 5 in. in diameter, inside which a cross was 
drawn, with the words 4 scs petrus scs paulus 3 and 
the Pope's name arranged thus : 

SCS I scs 
PETRVS I PAVLVS 
PASCHAILIS 
PP 1 II 

Between the concentric circles was written the 
Pope's motto— usually a brief text from the Psalms. 
That of Paschal H., for example, was 4 Verbo 
Domini coeli firmati sunt. 3 Before the first word 
a rude cross is marked, and this at least is believed 
to have been done by the Pope's own hand. Be- 
tween the 4 rota 3 thus drawn to the left and the 
BENE VALETE monogram standing parallel to 
it a little to the right, the Pope’s name was en- 
grossed in the following or some similar form: 
‘Ego Paschalis Catholicae Ecclesiae Episcopus 
subscripsi. 3 At a somewhat later time the attesta- 


tions of a certain number of Cardinals present 
were also written below the name of the Pope in 
three columns, consisting respectively of Cardinal 
Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 
We may say that the 4 rota’ and B.V. monogram, 
which appear first in the time of Leo IX. and 
which with slight variations have lasted down to 
the present day, still constitute the most striking 
external feature of the most solemn kinds of hulls. 
Of the other changes connected with this period it 
is only needful to notice that the Scriptum clause, 
i.e. the date of the engrossing, disappears from all 
Papal documents, and that the leaden bulla , which 
was, as a rule, appended alike to ‘privileges' 
and ‘letters, 3 assumed under Pope raschal II. 
(1099-1107) the type which it has retained ever 
since ; that is to say, the obverse of the seal shows 
the busts of St. Peter and St. Paul facing each 
other — St. Peter to the spectator's right, St. Paul 
to the left, with a rude cross between them, while 
above their heads appear the letters S. PA. and 
S. PE. On the reverse we find the name of the 
reigning Pope in the nominative, e.g. 4 Urbanus 
PP. in. 3 On both^ sides of the bulla are circles 
of dots, and there is some reason to believe that 
the exact number of these dots for any given 
pontificate was a point carefully attended to, and 
was meant to be used as a test of authenticity. 
There can he no doubt that, like the documents 
themselves, the leaden bullae appended to them 
were freely fabricated at a later date. Even in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Seals a number 
of these early bullae are entered (vol. vi., Nos. 
21681-21698), without any indication of the fact 
that the examples so described are forgeries. 

The tendency to reserve the more elaborate 
forms of authentication with ‘rota,' monogram, 
and signatures, as above explained, for certain 
very solemn ‘ privileges ' became accentuated even 
during this early period ; and Sehmitz-Kallenberg 
already distinguishes from them a class of ‘ simple 
privileges,' which, while of substantially the same 
nature as regards their inscription and contents, 
lack these and some other formalities. In the 
case of the 4 letters ' also, we may note two kinds, 
viz. the litter ae cum jilo serico {i.e. in which the 
bulla hangs by silken cords) and litterae cum 
filo canapis (in which hemp was employed). The 
authority just named also attributes to this period 
the first appearance of litterae clausae . This does 
not mean to say that ordinary Papal * privileges 3 
[ and 4 letters 3 were sent to the recipient open, so 
that all men could read them, but only that their 
fastening, which seems to have been effected by 
the strings to which the bulla was attached, could 
I be undone without mutilating the document. In 
the case, however, of the litterae clausae the parch- 
ment was so folded and the bulla so attached that 
; nothing of the contents could he read without 
I destroying the bulla as an authentication (see 
i Diekamp in MittheiL Inst. Oest. Gesch. iii. [1882] 
865 ff.). It is possible that the use of waxen seals 
with the 4 Fisherman’s ring ' may also date from 
this time (cf. Jaffe, Begesta, Nos. 5225 and 5242), 
but no specimen is now in existence. 

4. From 1198 to modern times.— The pontificate 
of Innocent III. (1198-1216) marks an epoch of the 
highest importance in the history of the Papal 
chancery. From this time forward not only do the 
original documents exist in abundance, but the 
official Begesta , or letter-books, of which only a 
few fragments are known before this date, are pre- 
served to us in an almost uninterrupted series. 
Furthermore, Innocent in., like the great organ- 
izer that he was, devoted special attention to this 
most important matter {Nouveau Traiti de&iplor 
matique , vi. 168 ff.). He built new premises for 
the chancery, and it was no doubt due to his per- 
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sonal influence that a strict uniformity and an 
adherent u> certain recognized mien are henceforth j 
observable in ail its instruments. With the greatly | 
extended authority of the Holy Bee and its more ; 
frequent intervention in matters other than purely 
religions, the scope of the many Papal pronounce- 
ments seems to 1 a widened* The distinguished 
canonist Alexander lit, 11159-4181! by his iitterm 
decret it<* j letters containing derisum* of pouts of 
l&anmbmitted to him) had already built up a vast 
edifice of € see Law, which wan noon to be published 
to the world by Pope Gregory ix. in the Book of 
the Decretals compiled under Pontifical direction 
by St* Raymond de Pennaforte f 12341, The great 
mass of this material was furnished by the replies 
of Alexander Hi., Innocent in., and his two suc- 
cessors, Hcmorius III, and Gregory IX. himself ; 
and the, tone of the law-giver seems insensibly to 
become emphasized in mlf subsequent Papal utter 
auces. Moreover* we now touch upon & period 
when such documents often seem to be addressed 
to' all Christendom, and no longer consistently ob- 
serve the form of letters directed to an individual 
or group of individuals. From Ibis data tha * great 
privileges' with their *rota' and B. V, monogram 
and their elaborate attestations of Cardinals \m* 
oome lees numerous $ while, on the other hand, 
only a few years later, under Innocent iv,, we are 
for tiw first time confronted with that form of 
Papal document* technically and strictly known 
w a, * bull/ which is something intermediate be- 
tween the formal ‘ privilege r and the simple 
Matter,' In this as in a * privilege,* the first line 
is written in tall letters, but it ends not with the 
abbreviation IS PP. (in perpduum% but with the 
phrase 1 ad perpetuate m mentoriam,' or some- 
thing equivalent e,y. *ad eertitudinetii perpetuam 
at mesmmam futanmxm/ There h often no men- 
tion of the person addressed ; but the document 
concludes with certain minatory clauses, * Null! 
ergo/ etc,, md * Bt on is/ ate*, directed against ail 
who may contravene what Is therein laid down, 
ending, without any other subscription, in a 
aim pie date mentioning the place, the year of the 
Incarnation {but this 'was a later addition), mid 
the year of the pontificate* To this document 
the ordinary leaden Imila was attached by silken 
cords. It was in this form that many important 
mmimnmmmU were given to the world during 
the Iltii and I4tii eenta, more particularly the 
manifestos of Boniface rat,, cf. the Aumuta JUi 
and the (Jfmm mmtmm which provoked eo much 
resistance from their appeal to the authority of 
* the two swords * and the consequent claim to far- 
reaching authority in temporal matters* As the 
initial words, themselves of the bull Amstuifa JUi, 
directed to Philip sv, of Prance, would suffice to 
show , many of these utterances were still letters 
In form and addressed to individuals, but In their 
scope they appealed to Christendom at large. 

In Innocent HlPe days some of these aumk 
political document* took the form of * privileges.* 
This was the cane with the bull in which Innocent 
accepted and ratified the surrender by which king 
John made England a fief of the Holy See* But 
after flie 14th cent, this more elaborate form of 
insf rument— »* consistorial bulls/ m they were 
callcil, from the fact that the attestations of the 
Cardinal Biahopt, Cardinal Prieste, and Cardinal 
Demons wen given In one of those assemblies' 
of Cardinals in council with the Pope* known 
m * Consintorfe* very uunausu* It was 

confined, in fact, to concessions which called for 
special solemnity, to bull® of canonization, and 
to a few im|H>rtast constitutions such m the bull 
of Julius il {18th July toll)* convoking the Fifth 
Lateral* Council, or the confirmation of the Council 
of Trent hj Pius rr„ (28th Jan, 1584). By excep- 


tion the bull conferring on Henry Tin, the title of 

* Defender of the Faith ' was made out in con- 
sistorial form and sealed with a golden bulla • but 
even such a document as the condemnation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction on 19th Dec. 1516* though 
decided upon in the Later&n Council itself, was 
executed in an ordinary bull ; and it may in 
general be assumed that from the 14th cent, 
onwards, when the term * bull ? is used (as, for 
example, the * bull of demarcation of Alexander 
VI, * determining the respective limits of the Portu- 
guese- and Spanish possessions in the Indi.es ; the 

* dispensation bull ’ for Hie marriage of Henry vui. 
with his brother's widow ; or the bull of Pius y. 
deposing Queen Elizabeth, etc.), the instrument 
m designated observed the following forms which 
for clearness' sake it will be well to recapitulate ; 

0) 'Hie document- terms with the Pope’s name and * semis 
tervonun Per followed by a perpetuity clause or, less com- 
monly in the case of a hull &ndn , tf<eti to an individual, by the 
name of the addressee and salutation. Thus in the former case 
w* have i * too epiK?opu», servos mrvonrn Del, ail perpetuam 
■ml oaemoronr : or, in the latter: *teo episeopus, eervus 
servonmi Pei* ditato filto suo X. sshi&em *t aposteiiouu bene- 
dictionefo/— <2) The ftating clause* which comes at the end of 
the whole, takes the following form and order : * Datum Roma# 
spud & Putins ter elsewhere) anno Incarnation it Dominica* 
anew, quisle 8*4. Mali, pcnu-iflcatui- oottrl anno quinto/LfS) 
To this was append**). by string* of silk or hemp* the bum 
tearing the head* of S3. Peter and P&nJL .and on the other side 
the mtm of the reign ins Pope.— <i) The document was *n- 
gro«M*l upon thick parchment, in art archaic hand, which* after 
the modern Homan style of writing came into use, became 
very artiUriil and ttnfiwMfu!, and wm known m mrittura 
bmMim, During the S?th cent this writing and its contrsc- 
ttont hmmtm m unfamiHar that It was customary to issue a 
tmmmmpiMM, or mm In ordinary handwriting* along with the 
official dv«ctuxient."- <»# After the substance of the null, and 
before the dating clause, we commonly find inserted certain 
Impiecmtory dauees: *HuUi ergo,’ etc,, and *8i <quis autam, 
eto, though this nil# was not invariable. It may be well to set 
down the "precise form which them clauses ordinarily take: 

* Null* eigoomnino homlnum liceat banc peginam nostrae con- 
' ©essionis ' infringer* tel «i ausu temerario contmire. Si quit 
eaten hoc af iemfttare pmumpserit, iMlignationen omnipo 
tentis Del et beatomm Petri st Pauli, apostolorum ejus, m 
noverit lneumiruni/ Sometime# these imprecatory clauses 
art farther followed by directions a#, to the execution and pub- 
lication of the bull, cr again by clauses of derogation, begin- 
ning: 4 Non obstAitlibu* eonstitutfoaibus et ordlnationibus 
iqwtofids* privilege# quoque et Sndultis,’ etc. 

Some of the distinctions here indicated, notably 
Hit pretence or omission of the imprecatory clauses, 
correspond with a distinction in the bulla them- 
selves, which in the 13th and subsequent centuries, 
are commonly classified as either tituli or manda - 
mmtu* The tituli were for the most part acts of 
grace iMbMud), concessions of privileges, con- 
firmations* decisions of points of doctrine or law, 
etc. On the other hand, the mandamenta repre- 
sented the ordinary correspondence of the Holy 
See. They were orders of the Pope, commissions 
to conduct an inquiry or to reform abuses, letters 
written to communicate some important intelli- 
gence, or to invite the co-operation of temporal 
sovereigns, or to prescribe a line of conduct for 
clergy or laity. Their tenor nearly always includes 
the 'formula per ajwstolica script* mandamus/ or 

* pracipiendo mandamus '—a phrase for which the 
■words * rogamus/ 1 exhortamur/ 4 monemus’ are 
sometimes ^ "aufanti to tod* Of these two classes the 
tituli, though of less interest to the student of 
history, were the more solemn in form, the impre- 
catory clauses being rarely omitted. The writing 
wm elegant, and carefully executed according to 
certain strict rules, while -the bulla was attached 
with 'Cords of red, and yellow silk. On the other 
hand, the mmidammta showed both in substance 
and form that they were intended to serve a more 
temporary purpose. The writing was in a more 
Sowing hand, Jess ornate and less carefully exe- 
cuted, the imprecatory clauses were generally 
omitted, and the bulla wm attached with cords of 
hemp. Throughout we recognize the tendency to 
simplify and to make the issue of bulls, especially 
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those of an administrative nature, more expedi- 
tious. But though the formalities observed in 
the preparation of a mandamentum of the 14th 
cent, fell far short of what was needed for a 
consistorial bull, still even in the former the en- 
dorsements of the various officials of the chancery, 
mostly entered upon the plica, or fold of the 
parchment, show that it must have passed through 
a large number of different hands— abbreviatores, 
scriptures , registratores , and finally the department 
of the bullaiores , who affixed the seal (see Baum- 

f irten, A us Kanzlei und Rammer, Freiburg, 1907). 

o wonder we find that under the pontificate of 
Eugenius IV. (1431) a new form of Papal letter of 
a more summary kind was instituted by the Holy 
See, and that henceforth this was commonly em- 
ployed in all matters requiring despatch. 

This was known as a ‘ brief, ’ and it soon almost 
entirely took the place of the earlier mandamentum, 

A brief was a document written upon fine vellum, 
and sealed, not with a leaden bulla , but with a 
wax seal bearing the imprint of the ‘ Fisherman’s 
ring/ It was written m a fine cursive Roman 
hand, and at the head occurs simply the Pope’s 
name standing by itself thus : 

Eugenius pp. ml. 

Immediately below this, the Pope greets the 
addressee in the vocative, according to his rank 
and condition, e.g . ‘ Dilecte fili,’ or ‘ Carissime in 
Christo fili/ or * Venerabilis pater in Domino,’ etc., 
with the salutation ‘ salutem et apostolicam bene- 
diction em.’ In constitutions of a more solemn and 
permanent character we often find, instead of this 
greeting, the formula, also already long familiar 
in bulls, 4 ad perpetuam rei memoriam.’ Another 
distinctive feature of briefs is the final clause 
expressing the date. It almost invariably takes 
this form : * Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, 
sub annulo Piscatoris, die IX Novembris mdxcii 
pout. nri. anno pximo.’ In contradistinction to 
the dating of bulls, which generally, though not 
invariably, at any rate down to the pontificate 
of Innocent XII., is to be referred to the years of 
the Incarnation, beginning 25th March, the years 
are here to be understood as those of the Nativity. 
Beneath the date the name of the Cardinal Secretary 
of Briefs is usually written as an attestation of 
authenticity. 

■With regard to the form of instrument chosen, 
let us note that this has little to do with the 
importance or binding force of any Papal pro- 
nouncement. The decretals, upon which the 
fabric of Canon Law was largely built up, almost 
invariably took the form of lesser bulls, i.e. simple 
letters or mandamenta . The first known Bulla 
in Coena Domini , containing the ‘ Reserved Cases 
of the Holy See, issued hy Urban V. in 1364, was 
a mandamentum . No doubt there was at times 
& very natural wish to impart some # extraneous 
solemnity to documents of dogmatic importance. 
For example, the constitution of Benedict XII., 
beginning ‘Benedictus Deus’ (29th Jan. 1336)— 
which decides a controversy regarding the Beatific 
Vision, and contains the notable formula, ‘ Hac m 
perpetuum valitura constitutione auctontate apos- 
tolica definimus’— was issued as a titulus with 
imprecatory clauses. The dispensation^ for the 
marriage of Henry VIII. with his brothers widow 
was drawn up first in great haste, and secretly 
transmitted to Spain as a brief, wbde it was after- 
wards more publicly expedited as a buH j but the 
brief, its authenticity once admitted, was of just 
the same force as the bull. So again, Benedict xiv. , 
when compiling the first volume of his own ponti- 
fieal acts, and sending it officially to the University 
of Bologna as a collection of authoritative rulings 
in the Canon Law, declares that it contains nostias 
Constitutions, videlicet Bullas, et ahqua Brevia, 


Litteras Encyclicas et alia huiusmodi,’ making no 
distinction between the authority attaching to 
these different instruments. So, in more modem 
times, the Society of Jesus, suppressed by Clement 
xiv. with a brief, was restored by Pius VII. in a 
bull *, while Leo XIII. used a bull to re-establish 
the Catholic hierarchy in Scotland, though Pius ix., 
twenty-eight years before, had issued only a brief 
to effect the same purpose in England. The seal 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring,* which is the distinctive 
mark of the brief, was formerly always impressed 
upon red wax within a loop formed by a twisted 
strip of parchment, and arranged in such a way 
that the seal served at the same time to close and 
secure the folded sheet of vellum to which it was 
affixed. The ‘Fisherman’s ring’ is mentioned in 
1265 as used by the Pope to authenticate his 
private correspondence, and is probably much 
older. The earliest existing impression is said to 
have been discovered in the treasury of the Sancfca 
Sanctorum at the Lateran. It belongs to the time of 
Nicholas ill. (1277-1280), and represents St. Peter 
fishing with a rod and line ; but the identification 
seems somewhat doubtful. In the later examples 
St. Peter is represented in a boat drawing in the 
net. 

In quite modern times some notable modifications 
have taken place in the rules of the Papal chancery 
regarding the issue of bulls and briefs. Since 1842 
the impression of the £ Fisherman’s ring’ upon red 
wax attached to briefs has given way to a stamp 
in red ink bearing the same device. In the case of 
hulls, the scrittura bollatica engrossed upon great 
sheets of parchment has for ordinary purposesbeen 
discarded— this took place at the beginning of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. in 1878— and the document 
is now written in the same legible Roman hand 
which is used for briefs, while the leaden bulla has 
given way in most cases to a stamp in red ink that 
can more conveniently be sent by post. It is likely 
also that the complicated formalities, which till 
quite lately attended the ordinary expedition of 
hulls hy the via di cancelleria , will be much 
simplified in consequence of the recent re-organiza- 
tion of the Roman Curia. 

Other Apostolic Letters.— As a further conse- 
quence of the delays and complications attending 
the issue of bulls, another new kind of instrument 
came into use at the end of the 15th cent, under 
Innocent VTII. It was a species of brief known as 
a motu proprio , and it was without any authenti- 
cating seal. As its name imports, it professed to 
be a document issued by the Pontiff of his own 
initiative, without any instance being made to 
him by interested parties. The documents of this 
class, which continued to he very common during 
the 16th cent., closely resembled briefs in their 
general features, but there are differences in the 
manner of dating, and, of course, there is no 
mention of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring.’ On the other 
hand, the words ‘ motu proprio are always intro- 
duced, and occur not uncommonly as the initial 
words of the document. For the most part these 
motu proprios were concerned with the administra- 
tion, ecclesiastical or civil, of the city of Rome and 
the government of the Papal States, and, in contrast 
to the more formal bulls and briefs, were frequently 
couched in Italian. From the insistence which 
their form seemed to lay upon the Papal initiative, 
they were regarded by foreign governments, notably 
by that of France, with disfavour, and treated as 
an encroachment upon the liberties of the Galilean 

^^more modern times, the Roman Pontiffs, when 
wishing to impart instruction to the clergy and 
laity of the Church over which they rule, especially 
in matters which require somewhat elaborate treat- 
ment, have most commonly had recourse to an 
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Amongst other isolated efforts may be mentioned the 
Benedictine edition of the Regesta of Clement v. (1305-1314), 
and Cardinal Hergenrofcher’s incomplete calendar of the bulls 
and other documents of Leo x. At a much earlier period, 
A. Theiner, librarian of the Vatican, published, chiefly from 
the Regesta , large numbers of Papal bulls, etc., dealing with 
various countries of Europe— the British Isles, Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, etc., among the number. Special Rullaria, chiefly 
collections of ‘ privileges/ to which formerly the name Mare Mag - 
num was often applied, have also been published for most of the 
great Religious Orders and for some of the Roman Congregations. 

Literature. — Regarded as a branch of the science of 
‘Diplomatics,’ the subject of Papal bulls and briefs possesses 
an abundant literature. A very large number of spurious 
documents of this kind have always been in existence, and the 
detection of these has exercised the acumen of scholars from 
quite an early period. Naturally the Popes themselves have at 
various times prohibited the fabrication of Papal letters and 
‘privileges,’ under the severest spiritual penalties; and many 
references to the subject will be found among the bulls of such 
Pontiffs as Alexander ra. and Innocent in. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in Mabillon’s 
great work, De Re Diplomatica (1681-1704), and this was further 
developed and systematized a little later by his fellow Bene- 
dictines, Dom Toustain and Dom Tassin, in their Nouveau 
TraiU de Diplomatique, in six volumes quarto. For a com- 
pendious modern introduction to the subject, the reader may 
most conveniently be referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
matique (Paris, 1894), and to the section on Papal diplomatics 
contributed by Schmitz-Kallenberg- to H. Meister’s Grundriss 
der Geschichtswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1906, vol. i. pp. 172-230), 
both of which works contain ample bibliographies. Besides 
the treatises mentioned in the course of the foregoing article, 
special reference should be made to H. Bresslaus R andbuck 
tier Urkundenlehre, still, unfortunately, incomplete ; to Pflugk- 
Harttungr’s great collection of facsimiles, Specimina Selecta 
Chartarum Pontificum Romanorum (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1887) ; 
and to books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Diekamp, 
Miihlbacher, and others. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the Mittheil. des Institute f. Osterreichs Geschichts- 
forschvng, or in the Gottingen Naehrichten (Phil. -hist. Classe). 
The newly founded Archivfiir JJrkundenforschung , edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work of this kind. 
For the practical working of the Papal chancery, the Practica 
Cancellariae Apostolicae , edited by Schmitz - Kallenberg 
(Munich, 1904) ; the work of Baumgarten, Aus Kanzlei una 
Kamrner (Freiburg, 1907); and that of E. von Ottenthal, 
Regulae Cancellariae Apostolicae (Innsbruck, 1888), are of 
great importance. Good work of the same kind has also been 
done by French scholars, notably M. Leopold Delisle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Law devote a certain amount 
of space to the question of Papal bulls and letters. It will be 
sufficient to mention here (besides the great works of Phillips, 
Hinschius, von Scherer, and Wemz): Maassen, Gesch. aer 
Quellen und Lit. d. can . Rechts, i. (1870) ; J. F. von Schulte, 
Gesch. der Quellen u. Lit .: des can. Rechts , 3 vols. (1875-80) ; 
A. Tardif, Histoire des sources du droit canonique (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des Papsttums una des rom. 
Katholizismm (1901). Much useful information about the 
building up of Roman Case Law will be found in F. W. Mait- 
land’s Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (1898). 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of such 
mediaeval Popes as Gregory vn.. Innocent m., and Boniface vm. 
may be gathered from Hergenr Other's Catholic Church and 
Christian State (Eng. tr., Lond. 1876)— a work which grew out 
of the ‘Janus’ controversy; or, better, from the various articles 
in the Staatslexikon (Herder, Freiburg), edited by Bruder and 
Bachem, the 3rd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

Herbert Thurston. 

BUNYAN. — i. Life. — John Bunyan, the great- 
est of allegoristB, and also the greatest exponent 
of the Puntan doctrine in popular form, was bom 
at Elstow near Bedford in 1628, and died in London 
in 1688. His life thus covered the troubled period 
of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Restoration, and ended on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. His origin was humble, — ‘ low and in- 
considerable, 5 he calls it,— his father being a tinker 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopted the same 
trade. He learned to read and write, ‘ according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children, 5 but his 
small stock of education was quickly lost. He 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbid 
childhood, disturbed by dreams and fears. About 
1646, when he was still but a lad, he served as a 
soldier. He himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biographers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
been content to regard the point as undecided. 
But probably Dr. Brown’s carefully considered 
verdict would not now be disputed, based as it is 
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upon a survey of the local circumstances and the 
‘strong set of the stream in the Parliamentary 
direction 5 : * It seems scarcely likely that he would 
think his way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the Parliamentary 
forces . . . and join the Royalist army with the 
king 5 {Life, p. 49). Bunyan owed much to his 
first wife. She restored to him the simple education 
he had lost by disuse ; and she brought to him his 
first impressions of practical religion. They were 
very poor,— ‘not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both, 5 — but she 
brought with her two little books. The titles of 
these are noteworthy. They are seeds of a harvest. 
One was The Plains Man’s Path-way to Heaven* 
Wherein every man may clearly see, whether he shall 
be saved or damned , by Arthur Bent. The other 
was Lewis Bayly’s well-known hook, The Practice 
of Pietie, directing a Christian how to walke that 
he may please Goa . These little hooks must have 
left a deep mark upon the young man’s mind. The 
former is written entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and. common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘colloquie 5 
between Christ and the soul, so simple, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself might almost have 
written it.* We have possibly here the germ of 
his love for dialogue, both in allegory and in 
preaching. 

After his marriage there came a period of 
spiritual upheaval lasting about four years, and 
recorded with wonderful power and skill in his 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (1666). 
This book is the key to all his other writings : it 
is his experience compressed ,* the other hooks are 
his experience writ large, for in his case, as in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con- 
tinual contact. No summary can do justice to 
the vividness of this great little autobiography; 
and this period of his life, when his soul was in 
the throes of birth, can he suitably described only 
in his own words. It was a period of many 
difficulties about such matters as election, the day 
of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost ; of many 
sacrifices — one game and pleasure after another 
being given up in the hope of finding peace; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations, — * Oh ! 
how I now loved those words that spake of a 
Christian’s calling ! as when the Lord said to one, 
Follow me ; and to another, Come after me : and 
oh, thought I, that he would say so to me too : how 
gladly would I run after him ! 5 It was a period of 
swift alternations of feeling, ranging from moments 
of an ecstatic joy — which lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
sheet, to heaven— to moods of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuaded himself that he had sold his 
Saviour, f He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in his 
condition at this time : ‘ This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 


* * . . . Soule : Lord, wherefore wouldest thou be lift up 
upon a Crosse ? Christ : That I might lift thee up with me to 
heaven. S. : Lord, why wouldest thou have thine armes n&yled 
abroad? C. : That I might embrace thee more lovingly, my 
sweet soule. S. : Lord, wherefore was thy side opened with 
a Spear e? C. : That thou mightest have a way to come nearer 
my heart. S. : Lord, wherefore wouldst thou be buried? C.z 
That thy sinnes might never rise up in Judgement against 
thee. , .’ 

t Of. the * Meditation upon Peep of Day ’ from A Book for Boys 
and Girls*. 

* I oft, though it be peep of day, don’t know 
Whether 'tis Night, whether ’tis Day or no. 

I fancy that I see a little light ; 

But cannot yet distinguish day from night. 

I hope, I doubt, but steady yet I be not, 

I am not at a point, the Sun Z see not. 

Thus ’tis with such, who Grace but now possesb, 

They know not yet, if they are curst or blest.’ 



mk passages, amounts to this— that the point is 
om for the jnctjpitat of the todivfdual, and that 
the Church dare not reject those who are true 
believers, whatever their opinion on this mint. 
* Christ, not baptism, is the way to the sheepfold. 
. , . Baptism also may be abased, m& is, when 
more is laid upon it by ns than is oomnmndea by 
God/ He gives m Ms own preference and practice 
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in a phrase in The Heavenly Footman, when, after 
bidding his readers beware of Quakers, Ranters, 
Freewillers, he adds, ‘ Also do not have too much 
company with some Anabaptists, though I go 
under that name myself,’ It is a little surprising 
to find that one who bore the name ‘ Anabaptist ’ 
should have two of his children christened after 
his own immersion— one at Els tow in 1654 and one 
at St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, in 1672. Can it mean 
that neither Bunyan’s first wife, nor his second, 
whom he married in 1660 and who proved herself 
during his tribulation to be a woman of some 
courage and character, shared his personal view, 
and that he did not care enough about the matter 
to insist upon his own preference ? 

2. Works. — According to the list given bv 
Dr. Brown, based upon that of Bunyan’s friend, 
Charles Doe, Bunyan produced in all 60 works, 
one for each year of his life. But this includes 
such items as A Map of Salvation , and various 
tracts and poetical pieces of small bulk, as well as 
the longer controversial, evangelistic, and allegori- 
cal works. Grace Abounding is referred to above. 
Of the others, apart from the three greatest, the 
most noteworthy are : Some Gospel-Truths opened , 
interesting now chiefly as Bunyan’s first book, 
published in 1656, a fiery protest against Quaker 
Mysticism, clear in its style and orderly in its 
arrangement, but giving a hint only in an 
occasional phrase of the greater riches that were 
to come; the various books, such as Gome and 
Welcome to Jesus Christ , The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved , and The Heavenly Footman , which preserve 
for us the style and substance of Bunyan’s actual 
preaching; his Catechism, Instructions for the 
Ignorant ; and A Book for Boys and Girls, or 
Country Rhimes f or Children, This last is quaint 
and valuable in itself, and is perhaps the fons et 
oriqo of a slender but sparkling literary stream 
which has flowed intermittently through the 
generations, and has not yet spent itself— witness 
The Child's Garden of Verses, Probably the 
modem child, accustomed to the skilful and dainty 
catering of R. L. Stevenson and others, would 
count Bunyan’s verses, except in one or two cases, 
somewhat heavy and didactic. Yet to the boys 
and girls of the 17th cent, these ‘rhimes’ may 
have been almost as much of a relief and jov as 
R. L. S. and Edward Lear to the happier children 
of the later 19th century. 


Bunyan’s poetry has been severely criticized. It may be 
admitted that in verse he seldom found his liberty, and that his 
more extended poems are doggerel. Yet in this region Bunyan 
is better worth knowing than the critics would have us believe. 
Many of his verses are at least melodious, pithy, and memorable. 
And something is to be said for the poetic quality of the man 
who wrote the song of the Shepherd Boy, and these lines Upon 
the Swallow : 

‘ This pretty Bird, Oh ! how she flies and sings ! 

But could she do so if she had not Wings ? 

Her Wings bespeak my Faith, her Songs my Peace ; 

When I believe and sing, my Doubtings cease.’ 

The first part of The Pilgrim's Progress was 

E ublished in 1678, the second part about seven years 
iter. The hook was an immediate and amazing 
success. Three editions of the first part were sold 
in a year, and in the second and third of these the 
original scheme was wisely added to — Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. By-end’s relations, and Giant 
Despair’s wife being among these happy after- 
thoughts. In Bunyan’s lifetime 100,000 copies 
were sold. It is the greatest of allegories. It is 
the fine flower of Puritan theology and experience. 
It may he called the first great English novel. 
‘John Bunyan may pass for the father of our 
novelists,’ says Hallam. Into it, with a pen that 
had found freedom and mastery, he put all his 
marvellous powers of observation ; the man who 
has given us Mr. Talkative and Mr. Fearing went 
about the world with his eyes and ears open. Into 


it he also put all his own experience, so rich in 
sorrows and in joys. The temptation is strong to 
suggest originals for the allegorical scenes and 
personages. W as Elstow Abbey the House Beauti- 
ful, and was the Slough of Despond suggested by 
the miry fields near Bunyan’s birthplace? Was 
Judge Jeffreys or Sir John Kelynge the original of 
Judge Hate-good? Was Faithful’s voice, over- 
heard in the valley, the voice of Martin Luther ? 
And was Christiana Bunyan’s second wife and 
Mercy his first ? These things are better left 
vague. But we touch the real source of the whole 
matter when we study Bunyan’s own experience. 
Here, e.g., is the original of the Slough of Despond 
in Grace Abounding : ‘ I would in these days, often 
in my greatest agonies, even flounce towards the 
promise, as the horses do towards sound ground, 
that yet stick in the mire.’ There have been very 
varying judgments as to the value of the second 
part of The Pilgrim's Progress, Its geographical 
interest is, of course, less than that of the first, 
because the story leads the reader along a familiar 
path ; and the dialogue is in places weaker. But 
Mr. Froude’s severe disparagement is entirely 
misleading, if only because of the extraordinary 
richness of the second part as a hook of character. 
Mr. Brisk, Mr. Honest, Greatheart, Mercy, Mr. 
Fearing, Madam Bubble, and the rest are inimit- 
able and immortal. But, indeed, criticism of The 
Pilgrim's Progress , if it be based on sympathy, 
soon loses itself in affection. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks for the multitude of Bunyan’s readers when 
he says : 

* John Bunyan’s parable must be dear to many, as to us, from 
the recollection that in youth they were endued with permission 
to peruse it at times when all studies of a nature merely enter- 
taining were prohibited ’ {Quart, Rev., Oct. 1830).* 

No other hook except the Bible so unites the hearts 
of young and old, learned and simple, the lover of 
beauty and the lover of sanctity. 

In The Life and Death of Mr. Badman , published 
in 1680, Bunyan made an attempt to tell the 
opposite story, and describe a pilgrimage from had 
to worse. The attempt is not very successful. It 
is retarded by being cast in dialogue form through- 
out ; it is weighted with amazing anecdotes, which, 
however interesting from their mere incredibility, 
distract attention from the main story; it loses 
itself in tedious discussions, e.g., on the difference 
between cursing and swearing. But the pen that 
created the Pilgrim had not lost all its cunning. 
There are many passages acute in observation and 
happy in expression, like the phrase about Mr. 
Badman’s ‘ mournful, sugared letters ’ to his 
creditors ; and the hook is full of Bunyan’s keen 
observation and knowledge of life : ‘I think I may 
truly say that, to the best of my remembrance, all 
the things that I here discourse of, I mean as to 
matters of fact, have been acted upon the stage of 
this world, even many times before mine eyes.’ 
And the book has value still as a picture oi the 
rougher and uglier side of English life in Bunyan’s 
time. Perhaps the author’s artistic restraint is 
never more finely exhibited than in giving Mr. 
Badman a quiet and peaceable deathbed. 

In The Holy War (1682) Bunyan rose again 
almost to his own loftiest level, and created another 
allegory second only to The Pilgrim's Progress. 
The task in this case was more difficult. Though 
there is more Biblical foundation for the figure of a 
war than for that of a pilgrimage, the former is less 
easy to draw out into a connected story. Defects 
ana inconsistencies are easily observable, e.g., 
Mansoul seems now the soul of a man, now the 
soul of humanity. It is dangerous also to bring 

*Cf. Macaulay in his Essay on ‘John Bunyan’: ‘That 
wonderful book, while it obtains adbniration from the most 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it.* 
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the Persons of the Trinity into actios and dialogue. 
But if there be defect* in construct ion, there is not 
a weak page in the actual writing, and the style 
throughout seems mysteriously to take on & quality 
kindred to its theme— something of the strength 
of a rampart, something of the sound of a trumpet. 
Once more observation ami experience are manifest 
continually. Banyan's soldiering serves him well 
in hi* battle scenes,, His heart remembers how 
this sort of thing is done: the evolutions of 
Emmanuel’s army, 4 the handling of their amis and 
managing of their weapons of war, were marvel* 
lousiy taking to M&ntfoul and sued The new 
modelling of MmmmI is a reflexion of the changes 
that were compulsorily brought about in the civic 
arrangement# of towns like Bedford as Common- 
wealth or Monarchy got the upper hand* The 
setting up of a ministry in Mansion! is also full of 
echoes of times when the ecderiastic&l foundations 
were unsettled, and contending ideals enjoyed 
alternate pe.ritK.is of supremacy. ' Banyan handles 
all this with exhaustion skill ami ingenuity : e.y., 
there is a whole analysis of persecution, dear and 
complete, packed into one corner of the plot. 
When th$ lilimdusett were taken, they were had 
before the Prince, ami 

* b« fsuiwt tlMtin to te of tkrtt ootmtta though they *2t 
cam* oat M me Kwl < m# sort. of Item cam# out of it!ln*tm*n* 
thlrt. mm! tfew wm stash *« did koennitlf what they tthh 
AxtoUMnr soft of Hmuu earns out of Bfisdjwiliikir#, anti Itef did 
mmmi'UmM tiy wSmt tbsy dtt. Tfet third nor! of them cam* out 
of tfee town or Malta*, in 4 fee county of Envy, and tb«y did what 
%My did oat of spite and ImjtasMrnu*.’ 

In the scheme of this allegory, there is naturally 
lew room for character-drawing than in the other, 
yet who can forget that deaf md angry mm, old 
Mr, Prejudice, or the darling of Diaboltui, Captain 
Anything! Moreover, in the dealings between 
Emmanuel md Manaoul there appears, m m all 
Banyan ever wrote, his passionate love for his 
Lora, and the Lord's love and pity for his sinful 
but aspiring servant*. 

3- Place and influence*— Bu&yaa’e influence wan 
immediate and enormous, not in his own denomina- 
tion only, not in his own country only. The 
Pilgrim* $ Pmg'rms was translated into Welsh in 
IwS, into Dutch in 1082, into Gerxnan in 1703* into 
French in 188$. Bony an' 'a empire fam grown steadily 
with the naming generations, mainly through this 
his beet known book ; perhaps the best criterion 
of its extent to-day is the fact that .in the summer 
of 19U9 the Religious Tract Society announces 
versions in IIS different laagujig« and dialects* 
Even such an edition as that produced by J. M* 
Keale in 1853, with insertions and .alterations in 
the worst possible tote, designed to make the 
book teach a different scheme of doctrine from 


that of its author, is a proof of Banyan's wide 
sovereignty md of the appeal he makes to minds 
of Sarny different types* in addition to the quali- 
ties alluded, to Incidentally above— his pictorial 
style, uniting the young and the old ; his strong, 
staple* Biblical English, uniting the educated and 
the unlearned ; his knowledge of life ; his faithful- 
nets to his own deep experience; bm historical 
position as our groat ex ponent of Puritanism at its 
best*— -the following may be mentioned as among 
the secrete of an influence m wide and enduring s 
(a) Bunyaa% real originality,* This quality 


' * w«iibjK». t 'sites intepod of haji tala . * * m* fooettf 

§fc afi»» of ooapesititaB Ska to mliifeml mmm&s or allege*?, 
wttoh »w» to have te#n frigid md mm tSabia In to few 
MmfiW wfewta ft is#d tew stoapteS, i* doubftlM* enhanced by 
Ms- waat of ii lftaiah if and hit low staHou in iifi* Ho was 
jUbantfaNi tamtj, if «v« r, an imitator ; he «rai mvm enchained by 
.Beayaui powsiOf In a remarkable degree to power of 
wpraawfcation ; hi* favautlve family was considerable, hot the 
other la his 'fjNfffaspteM .n g ' ' He taw, and , makes us 

a iM ha d*53te* ; ha. to eteraistantial without prolbdty, 
to to^ variety and frequent change of hto incidents, never 
lows sight of to unity of hia allegorical to hto * (Lit, History, 
ir.sm* 


may be claimed for him even apart from the ques- 
tion of borrowed materials, Shakespeare can be 
original even when he is working over the story of 
mtm old chronicler : resurrection can be so managed 
as to be equivalent to. creation. Much ingenuity 
however, km been expended on the attempt to find 
a source for the Pilgrim-story* Guillaume de 
Guile ville’s Le Pilerinage de V Homme in Lydgate's 
version ; Bernard’s The Me of Man, or the JUgal 
Prmmlinm in Mam hire against Sin; and other 
existing allegories or romances have been suggested 
as the * source of Banyan’s inspiration ; or it is 
alleged that lie found his seed-thought, say, in 
The Pimm Mans Path- wav, or m the letter of an 
Italian martyr in Poxe's make of Martyrs, which 
\ says, 4 1 will travel up to the New Jerusalem. . * . 
Behold, I have entered already on my journey.* 
Probably Banyan gathered seed-thoughts every- 
where, and plagiarised prodigiously from the open 
book of life. But the question of his literary 
originality is very carefully examined in the preface 
to rumivalfs edition of Lydgate's de GuuewUe, 
md the wise conclusion reached is this: ‘In one 
Book alone, the Bible, supplemented by Banyan’s 
own experience, we may trace all the influences 
necessary for the production of The Pilgrim's 
Progress J 

\h\ Ilia practical rngmitg and ethical force » 
Banyan the evangelist does not altogether hide 
Bunyan the moralist; the two are one. ‘He 
w as securely weighted with unshifting ballast, 
the ballast of common sense.’ The story of Mr. 
Badman’# fraudulent bankruptcy shows how Ban- 
yan hail an eye for the insincerities and corruptions 
of the commercial world. Some of his counsels 
are startlingly close to' modern problems of com- 
mercial morality ; ‘ Art thou a seller and do 
thing! grow cheap ? Set not thy hand to help or 
hold them up higher. Art. thou a buyer .and 
do things grow dear? Use no cunning or de- 
ceitful language to pull them down.* There is 
no thought more characteristic of Banyan, in spite 
of his lurid pictures of the agonies of the lost, than 
this— that am is hell ; sin is the worm ; sin is the 
fire ; it would be better to be sinless in hell than to 
be a sinner in heaven. 

(c) His broad and gmial humanity , This shows 
itself in many ways,*— not least in his kindly and 
hearty humour,— his portraits, such as those of 
Mr. Brisk, Talkative, Sir Having Greedy, Chris- 
tiana and her comrades dancing over the fate of 
Giant Despair, his skill in inventing amusing .and 
delightful names, and bis way of poking fun at those 
whom he would gently rebuke. Still more strik- 
ingly does his breadth of humanity come out in his 
whole management of the Pilgrim's story. There 
are so few ecclesiastical waymarks that one would 
never guess the author’s own position, and when 
Giant rope is omitted the book can be used with 
profit and pleasure by Catholic readers. He avoids 
the temptation to which religious teachers of 
strongly marked experience often yield— the 
temptation to think that all others must walk 
In their footprints in order to be safe. This is 
finely brought out in the contrast between the ex- 
periences of Christian and Faithful In the first 
part, and In the room that is found in the second 
part for a rich variety of character and experi- 
ence. 

(d) The note of the Emngd, The most intimate 
and enduring secret of the hold that Banyan has 
over multitudes of men is this, that he was so great 
a lover of men, and so passionately loyal to the 
supreme Lover of men. His friend Doe calls him 
‘ a great convert * ; and, because he was so great and 
so thorough a convert, he is a great exponent of 
the motives that have supreme converting power. 
Hence The Pilgrim's Progress is, as Coleridge calls 
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it, ‘ Summa Theologiae Mvangelicae And, in spite 
of the many changes of standpoint and vocabulary 
since Bunyan’s day, he will still be for many 
generations to come the teacher and the friend of 
those who have no other explanation of their own 
deliverance than this : * He hath given me rest by 
his sorrow and life by his death.’ 

Literature.— The literature of this subject is now enormous. 
Among the biographies, that by John Brown (London, 1885 ; 
new ed. 1902) stands alone in its completeness, and in its 
wealth of extracts from historical sources such as the minutes 
of Bunyan’s church. Among smaller biographies and critical 
studies there may be mentioned : Macaulay, Essays, ‘ John 
Bunyan ’ (1831); J. A. Froude in the ‘ English Men of Letters’ 
series (1887); ‘Mark Rutherford’ in the ‘Literary Lives’ 
series (1905); lives by Southey (1831) and Canon Venables 
(1888); lectures by Dean Howson in ‘Companions for the 
Devout Life ’ (1877), and by W. Robertson Nicollin the * Evan- 
gelical Succession ’ series (18S4). There is also a large literature 


of exposition, devoted mainly to The Pilgrim's Progress. In 
addition to the older books, such as Cheever (1844), there art 
Kerr Bain's two volumes on The People of the Pilgrimage (1887) 
— unique in their thoroughness ana in the almost too great 
weight of learning they bring to their task. The lecture-sermons 
of A. Whyte (two volumes on The Pilgrim [1893, 1894], one 
on The Roly War [1895], one on Grace Abounding [1908]), are 
also the product of deep knowledge, sympathy, ana enthusiasm, 
and have done much to create a new public for Bunyan. A 
series of papers on The Pilgrim has recently been contributed 
by J. Kelman to The Expository Times (xvi. [1906] 2.). Among 
earlier fugitive pieces, Sir Walter Scott’s review of Southey's 
Life in the Quarterly Review , Oct. 1830, is interesting, especi- 
ally for its comparison and contrast between Bunyan and 
Spenser. The best vindication of Banyan's originality is that 
alluded to above, in 10 pp. of the introduction to FurmvalTs de 
GuUeville. Bunyan’s Complete Works have been edited by G. 
Ofior and R. Philip, 3 vols., London, 1853 (new ed. 1862); and 
there are critical texts with notes and glossaries issued by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and (the text alone) by the Cambridge 
University Press. J. M. E. ROSS. 
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